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Sir Edward William Brabrook, C.B. f . 
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Frederick Gvmer 1 ’arsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z..S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 
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Francis Llewelyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 

ReadtM- in Lgyi)tol()gy. Oxford University. Editor of the An hafohgn al Stirvey and 
Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Hon. MeralxT of Imperial 
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Cairo. Author Stones of the High Priests of Memphis', Catalogue of the Demotic 
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Lady Lugard. 

See the biograplucal article : Lugard. Sir F. J D. 

Frank R. Cana. 

\iitUor of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. 

Francis Richard Mattnsell, G.M.G. 

Lieut. -Col. H.A. Military Vice-Coii.sul, Sr -as. 'I rebizond, Van (Kurdi.stan), 1M97 
1898. Military A tlaUi6, British Lmbas.sy, ConsUutiiifqile, iuoi ‘1005. Author ol 
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Frederick Weumore. 

See the biographical urticli- : Wicdmore, F. 

Frederick Wij.liam Haslijck, M.A. 

\ssistarit Direttoi, British School ot Ari.haeologv, Athens. Fellow ol King’s 
College, Cambridge. Browne's Medallist, 1001. 

Frederick Willia.u Maitland, LL.D. 

See (he Inographical article: Maitland, F. W. 

George A. Bouleni.er, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

In charge of the Collections ol Keptdes uml Fishes, Department of Zoology, British 
Museum. Vici*- President ol tlie Zoological Socn-ty ol London. 

Rev. George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

I'oniieilv I'cllow and 'l iitor of Brasenose CoUeg<\ Oxford. Ford’s Lti lurer, iqcki- 
1910. Lmployed by British Government in preparation of the British Ca.se in the 
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G. F. ZiMjy^teR, A.M.lnst.f'.K., F.Z.S. 

Author ol Mnhaniial Handling of Material. 

George (iRKnville Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. 

'('hn.st Church, Oxiord. Bamsler-at-Law, Middle I cmple. 

George Lovell Gulland, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.). 

.Assistant Physician to the Royal Inhiinary, Edinburgh. Lecturer on Medicine at 
Surgeons' Hall, Edinburgh. 

George Mercer Dawson. L1..D., F.R.S. 

Inirmerly Director vil the Gi uUigical Survey oi Canada, (ieologist and Xaturalisl 
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See the biographical article : t*(»LDiH, Sir tL D. T. 

GKgRGE Washington Cable. 
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Bryant, William Cullen. 


Krv. Griffithes Wheeler Thatchicr, M.A., B.D. ( Buhturi ; 
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Henry Bradley, M.A., Ph.D. i 

Joint-editor ot Die Sew Hngltsh Dutiouarv (Oxford). Fellow of the British .Academy. CSBdmon. 
Author of The Story of the Goth '^ ; I'he Making of English ; Ac. I 


Hugh Chisholm, M.A. 

I'ormerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth ICdition 1 
the Encvi/opitedia Pritannua. Co-eihtor of the 10th edition. 


^ f Boulanger ; 

Bridgman, Laura D« 


Sir Hugh Charles Clifford, K.C.M.G. f 

Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. Formerly j 
Kesident, Pahang. Colonial Secretary, Trinidad and Tobago. 1903-1907. .Author*] Borneo, 
ot m Hrown Humanity ; Further India . &c. Joint-author of A Dictionary \ 

of the Malay Language. V 
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Sir Henry Hamilton Johnston, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
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Henry Percival Biggar. ‘ 

Author of T he Voyages of the CtU)Ots to Greenland. ( Csbot, John. 

Henry Stuart Jones, M.A. j 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trmity College, Oxford, and Director of the British 
School at Rome. MemlH*r of Uu* C.ermaii Imperial Archaeological Institute. 

AuUior of The Roman Empire \ &c. 

Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. 

Fellow and I'utor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of .\11 Souls’ College, Oxford, . urmiubo. minva u« 
1895 .1902. Author of Charlemagne; England under the Xormans and Angevins; | BUT^hi Httbcrt dC. 

H. Wickham Steed. l 

Correspondent of The Times at Rome (1897-1902) and Vienna. \ 


^ CMsar. Jullui. 

I Bohun ; 

Breautd. Falkei de ; 


Bonghi, Ruggero. 


John Alexander FuAer Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. 1 

Musical Cntic of The Times Author of Life of Si humann : The Mnsu ian's Pilgrim- 1 
age; Masters of German Mttsu ; English Musu tn the X ineteenth Centurv \ The Age I Brahins. 
of Jioi'h and Handel. Editor of the new edition of Grovers Dictionary of Musu I 
and Musicians; Ac. I 


John Allen Howe, B.Sc. 

Curator and Librarian, Museum of Practical (ieoIog\, lauidon. 

James Alexander Manson. 

luinnerlv Literary Editor of the Daily Chronu le. Author ot The Howler's Handbook ; 
iVc. 

Joseph Burton. 

Partner la Pilkmgtoii's Tile and Pottery Co., Clifton Junction, Manchester. 


f Bunter ; 

I Cainozoic. 

I Bowls. 

[ Brick {tu pari). 


James Bartlett. r 

LecUiriT on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, cS:c., King’s College, I BriCkWOrk ; 
London. Member ol Society of Architects, Institute of Junior Lnginems, Quantity | Building. 
Surveyors’ Association Author of \ 


J. W. Comyns-Carr. 

\uthor of Essays on Art ; Ac. 


[ Blake, William. 


James David Bourchier, M.A., F.R.G.S. j' 

Correspondent of I'he l imes in SoutU-Kastern Europe. Commander ol tin* Orders ' 
of Prince Danilo of Montenegro and of the Saviour of Greece, and Officer ot the I 
Order ol St \le\ander of Bulgaria. 
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H. Julius Eogf,lino. Pu.D. i Brahman ; Brihmana ; 

I’rufessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Edinburgh University. Formerly j RrAhmanism 
Secretary and Libranan to Royal A.siatie Society. I % 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist,S. 1 n ♦ a i u 

Gilmour Professor ol Spanish I^inguage and Literature, Liverjiool Universit>’. ,• 

Norman MacCoIl Lecturer, Cambridge univtTsilv, Fellow of the British Academy. 1 Cuballoro ; 

Knight Commander of the Order of Alphonso XII. Author of A History of Spanish I Calderon de la Barca. 

Literature ; Ac. ' 

John George Clark Anderson, M.A. j 

Censor and Tutor of Chnst Church, Oxford. Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Caesarea Mazaoa (i« part). 
Craven Fellow (0.\lord), 1895. Conington I*rizeman, 1893. I 

Joseph G. Horner, A.M.I.Mech.E. I Boiler ; BoNer-making ; 

Plating and boiler Making ; Practical Metal Turning; Ac. I Brazing and Soldering. 

Sir James George Scott, K.C.I.E. j 

Su]iermtendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan State.s. Author of Burma ; | Burma.* 

I'he Upper Burma Gazetted. ' 


John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). 

.\uthor of Eeudal England; Studies tn Peerage and Family History; Peerage and Burgh. 
Pedigree ; Ac. 


John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. c 

Chri.st’s Collegi*, Cambndge. I..ecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge Uni- I Bonaparte I Faintly (in part), 
versity Local Lectures Syndicate. Author of Life of Napoleon J . ; Napoleonic \ BOUrrlenne. 

Studies ; The Development of the European Nations ; The Life of Pitt ; Ac. \ 


Joseph Jefferson. 

See the biographical article : Jefferson, J, 


[ Booth, Edwin. 


John Malcolm Mitchell. 

Sometime Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Lecturer in Clas8ic.s, liast London 
('ollcge (University of Ixindon). Joint-editor of Grote’b History of Greece. 


Boull ; 

Bruno, Giordano (m part). 


Viscount Morley of Blackburn. 

See the biogra])hical article : Morley, Viscount. 

John Nichol. 

See the biographical article: Nichol, John. 

James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. 

' Editor ol the Guardian (London). 


I Burke, Edmund. 

I Burnz, Robert. 

f Bookeaie ; Boulle ; 
i Cabinet : Furniture, 


Rev. John Punnktt Peters, Ph.D., D.D. 

Canon Residentiary, Cathedral of New York. Formerly Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Penn.sylvania. Director of the University Expedition to Baby- 
lonia, 1888-1895. Author of Nippur^ or Enplorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates ; Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. 


Blsmya ; 
Bolsippa ; 
Oalah. 
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J. S. F. 


/. T. M. 


J. T. S* 

j. w. d: 


J. W. He. 


K. G. J. 


K. J. 


K. S. 


L. 


L.B. • 


foiiN.SfiTii Fleti, D.Sc., F.G.S. ^ . 

Petrograt^her to the (geological Survey. Fonuerly I.«cturer on Pctroloj^y in j Borolanite ; 
Edinburgh University. NeiirMedalli.st of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Bigsby | 

Medallist of the Oological Society of London. I 


James Tayler Milton, M.I.C.E. • i 

Chief EngiruTr Surveyor to Lloyd’.s Registry of Shipping. Vice-Pre.sident, Institub- I 
of Naval Architects. MeiiLl>er of Council, Institute of Marine Engineers. Authoi I 
of many papers on Manne Engiueoring subjects. v 

James Thomson Shotwell, Ph.D. I 

Proles.sor of History in Columbia University, New York City. { 

Captain J. Whitly Dixon, R.N. ( 

Nautical Assessor to Court of Appeal. Formerly Staff Commander, Medway -j 
Fleet Hester ve. ^ I 

James Wycliffe Headlam, M.A. / 

Staff Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of Education. Formerly j 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Professor of Greek and Ancient History at 
fjueen’s College, Ixindon. Author of Bismank and the Foundatimi of the German j 
Umpire \ iVt \ 

Kingsley Garland Jayne f 

Sometime Scholar of Wadliam College, (Oxford. Matthew Arnold Prizeman, 1903. | 
Autliorol Vasio da Gama and his Successors. ^ 

A. Keith Johnston. [ 

See the biographical arlic le Johnston, A. K. 

Kathleen S(’Hlesin(ier. j 

Author of The Instruments of the Orchestra ; Stc. [ 


Boiler. 


Boniface, Saint. 

Buoy; 

Cable. 


Bismarck ; 
Bucher, Lothar. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
British Honduras. 

Brazil : lit story (nt pari). 

Bombardon ; Bow ; 
Bucclna ; Bugle ; 
Bumbulum. 


loL'NT LL'tzow, Lm J). (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Prague), F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain ol H.M. the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia. Hon. Member | Bohemia .* Hislorv and Lilera- 
ol the Royal Society of Literature. Member ol the Bohemian Academy, j . 

Author of Bohemia • An Historical SkeUJt ; The Historians of Bohemia (Ilchester 
Lecture, Oxford, 1904) ; Thi Life and Times of John Hus ; Ac. ^ 

Lahkence Uinvon. j Burne-Jones, Sir E. B. 

See the biographical article : Bin yon, L. 


. L. D* 


L. F. S. 


L. F. y.-H. 


L. G. 


L.J.8. 


L. R. D. 


L.S. 


L. V.* 


M. 

M. Bft 

H. Br. 
ILQ. 


Louis Duchesne. [ 

See the biogra) ducal article: l)uciiF.SNn, L. M. U. 1 

Leslie Frederic Scon', K.C., M.A. I 

A'ew College, Oxford. Joint Hon. Secretary of International Maritime Commitlet' I 

Leveson Francis Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.Inst.C'.E, (1839-1907). 1 

Professor of Civil Engineering at Univertiit> College. London, 1882-1905. Briti.sh I 
Member of Jur> for Civil Engineering, Pans Exliibitiou, 1900. Author of Rivers j 
and Canals ; Harbours and Hoiks ; Civil Engineering as Applied in Construition \ &c. I 

Laurence Ginnell, M.P. ( 

Barrister, Middle I'emple and Insh Bar. Author of Hrehon Laws ; Land and Libeity ; 1 
At. M.P lor North Westmeath since 1906. 

Leonard James Spencer, M.A. 

Assi.stant in Department of Mineralogy, Natural Hi.story Mu.seum, South Kensington. 
Imrmerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, mid Harknes .9 Scholar. ■ 
Jiditor ol the Mtneralof^u at hlagazinc. \ iitlior ol English translations of M. Bauer's 
Preiious Stones and R. Braiins's Mineral Kingdom. 

Lawrence Robert Dicksre, M.Coni. (Birmingham), F.C.A. f 

Ixjcturer, London Schind of Economics ami l^oliDcal ScH*nc«‘. Formerly Proles.sor f 
ol Accountingat Birmingham University. Author of Advanced Account- j 

ing; Book-keeping ; Ac. I 

Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. f 

See the biographical article : Stephkn, Sir L. ^ 

Luigi Vtllari. 

Italian iHireigii Office (Emigration Department). Fonnerly Newspaper (xirre- 
spondent in ]\asl of F.urope. Italian Vice-Consul in New Orleans, 190b ; Phil- - 
ailelphui, 1907; and Boston, U.S.A., .\uthor of Italian Life in Town 

and Country; Giot^anni Seganiini; Russia under the Great Shadow; Fire and Sword 
tn the Cawasus; Ac. 

I.X)RD Macaulay. < 

Set* the biographical arlit le : Macaulay, T. B. M., Baron. ' 

Mlss Mary Bate.son (1865-1906). / 

Inirmerly I’Vllow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Author of Medieval England : | 
Borough Customs; Ac. I. 

Miss Margaret Bryant, | 

Moses G aster, Ph.D. (I.,eipzig). 

('hiel Rabbi of the Sephardic (Communities of England. Vice-President, Zionist 
(Congress, iSi)8, i8i)9, t<)oo, Ilchester l.^cturer at Oxford on Slavonic and By- 
zantim* literature, 1886 and iSgt- fttaldent, Folklore Society of England. . 
Vice-President, Anglo-Jewish .\a80ciation. Author of History of Rumanian 
Popular Literature ; A New Hebrew Fragment of Ben-Sira ; The Hebrew Version of 
the Seoetum Secretorum of Aristotle. 


Boniface (Popes l.-VIL). 

Broker. 

Breakwater ; 

Caisson. 


Brehon Laws. 

Bismuthlte ; Blende ; 
Boraoite ; Bournonite ; 
Brochantite ; Bromlite ; 
Bronzite ; Brookite ; 
Brucite ; Bytownite ; 
Calamine ; Calcite. 

Book-keeping. 


Browning, Robert. 


Borgia, Cesare ; 
Borgia, Luorezia ; 
Cagliostro. 


Bunyan. John. 


Borough : English, 

Caesar : Medieval Legends. 

« 

Bogomils ; 

Bnneovan. 
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R. L.* 


R. N. B. 
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Leon Jacques Maxime Prinet. 

Formerly Archivist to the F'retich NationaP Archives. Auxiliary of the Institute of 
France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). Author of V I ndustne du ssl en 
Pram he-Comtf’, Les Armotnes hariaUs des conjotnts : Pranfvis J et lecomte d$ Bouf~ 

^ogne. 

Molvneux St John. 

Northcote Whitbridgk Thomas, M.A. 

Government Anthropologist to Southern Nigeria. Corresjiondmg Member ol the | 

Soci6t6 d'Anthropologie de Paris. Author of Thought Transferenn' Ktushif> ami'i 
Marriage in Australia; Ac. I 

Oswald Barron, F.S.A. j 

Hon. Genealogist to Standing Council of the Honourable Society of the Baronetage. ^ Butldr I Family. 
Editor of the Ant;est 0 ^, 1002-1905. I 


I Brienne^le-Ch&toftu ; 

I Brissao, Dukes of. 

I British Columhia : (in paH). 


Oscar Brii.iant. 


( Bohemia : Geography and 
[ Statisties : Budapest. 


Olmis Magnus Frieuruti Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. I 

Professor of Mechanics and Mathematics in the Central Technical Colh'ge of the t ity | ManKitiAc 

and Guilds of London Institute. .Author of l>ifor.s ainf ( ongrtieni I'tgures'A * • ng acnines, 

&c. \ 


Prince Peter Alkxeivitch Kropotkin 

See the biographical article ; IvRororKiN, P. A. 


I Bokhara : {in pari ) . 
y Bulgaria : Eastern. 


Petek Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Secretary to the Zoological Society of London. University Demonstrator in Com- 
parative Anatomy and A.ssistant to Linacn* Professor at Oxford, 1888-1801 
Lecturer on Biology at Channg Cross Hospital, 1892 1894; at London Hospital. 
1894. Lxaminer in Biology to the Royal College of Physicians, 1892- 1890, 1001 
i<>oj. ICxaminer in Zoology to the University of London, 1903- 


Philip ( hesney Vorke, M.A. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Peter Giles, M.A., LL.D. Lm.D. 

l-'ellow ami Cla-ssicul Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and I niversit>' 
Header in (comparative Pnilology. Ditc Secretary of the Cambridge Philological 
Society. Author of Manual of Contparaitve Philology; Ax. 


I Breeds and Breeding. 

Boleyn, Anne ; Bolingbroke ; 
Bothwell ; 

Bristol, 1st and 2nd Earls of ; 
I Buckingham, 1st Duke of 

(in part ) ; 

^ Buckingham. 2nd Duke of. 


Paul G. Konodv. 

Art Critic of the Observer and the Daily Mail. Formerly Editor ol the .-f rfiA/. - 
.\utUor of The Art of Walter Crane , Velasquez^ Life and Work ; Ax. 


Bordone. 


Philip Sciiidkowitz, Pii.D., F.C’.S. . 

Member of Count il, Institute of Brewing. Member ol Coinmitbe of Society ol I Brandy ; 
Cliemic<d Industry. Author of numerous articles on the Ch<*mistr> and 'I ethiiologN t Brewing, 
of Brewing, Distiilmg, Ac. 


T’eter William (Layden (d. 1902). [ 

l-'ormerly IVesideiit, Institute of Journalists, London. Literary Editor of the . v 

Daily Mews. Author of .S( leutifir Men and lieligwus leathers ; England under Lord , Bright, John, 
Peaionsfietd ; Early Life of Samuel Rogers; Rogers and his Contemporaries; England I 
under the L oalition ; &c. 

Rohert Anchel. 

\rchivisl to the Department de I’Eure. 

Robert Adamson. LL.D. 

See the biographical article: .\damson, R, 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. ( Bozrah ; 

St John's College, Cambridge. Director of F.xcavations for the Palestine Exjiioni- | Caesarea Palaestina ; 
tion Fund. Caesarea Philippi. 


f Boissy d^Anglais! Fran 90 is 
^ Antoine dc. 

I Bonaventura, Saint ; 

I Bruno, Giordano {tn part); 
' Butler, Bishop On part). 


Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Garnett, R. 

R. I. PococK, F.Z.S. 

Superintendent of the Zoological (gardens, London. 


j Burton, John Hill. 

I Book-Seorplon ; 

I Caddls-Fly and Caddis-Wonio 


Ronald John McNeill, M.A. ( 

Christ Church, Oxford. Barrister-at-l^w. Formerly Editor of St James's Gazette, Bunker Hill, 
lamdon. ’ 

Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., F.Z.S. [ I 

Member of Staff of (leological Survey of Imha, 1K74- 1882. Author of Catalogues of} Bovidae ; 

Fossil Mammals, Reptiles and Birds in British Museum ; Ac. I Buffalo. 

Robert Nisbet Bain (d. 1Q09). TBooskay, Stephen; 

Assistant Librarian, British Museum, 1883-1909. Author of Scandinavia: | go|.|, Pedorovich GodunOV ; 

Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, isis-t9oo ; The First Romanovs, \ , r-.w- . 

j6i 3 to n2s; Slavonic Europe: the Political History of Poland and Russia from 1 • wane, rer » •*' ' 

7469 to 1796; &c. ^ Buslaev, Fedor Ivanovich. " 
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Kobkkt Peele. J Blasting ; 

J^iTDleMsor ol Mining in Columbia University. New Yqpk. \ Boring. 

Ren^: Pouparimn, D. fes L. i' 

Secn tary to tJu* P-i'ole des Charles. Honorary Librarian to the Bibliotheque ' Ou|.»i,«dv 

NalionalV. Autlior of Le Royaume de Bourgogne: Le Rtyvaunm de Provence sous le^ j 
(' aralmgiens \ A'c. I 


SiANLEY Arthur Cook, M.A. r 

Lecturer in Hebrew and Syriac, and formerly Fellow, tionville and Cams College, 1 
Cambridge. Editor for Palestine Exploration Imnd. Examiner in Hebrew | . 

and Aramaic^ London University, i904-if>o8. Council ol Royal Asiatic Society, i n i •J 
ioo.| 1905. Author of Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions; The Laws of Moses and j bai6D. 
the Code of Hammuraiit ; Critiial Notes on Old Testament History ; Religion of Ancient \ 
Palestine; Rc. 


Sidney ( oivin, M.A, Litt.D. 

Set the biogm pineal article: Colvin, Sidney 
Viscount St (Vres. 

Sec the biographical article : Iddeslkigh : i.<-T E\rl of. 


[ BottieelH. 
I Bossuet. 


Sydney Howard Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., K.L.S. 

Slieranli.in Protessor of BoUuiy, Oxltml University. Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Author ol Li‘( lures on the Pltvsiologv of Plants ; 7 e\t~Hook of Hot any ; Re. 


BrongnUrt, Adolphe 
Theodore. 


Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.I). 

Formerly ITofesstir of Arabic. Dublin Univer.silv , and ICxaminer in the Universit)’ 
ol Wales, t'orre-sponding Member of the Imperial Uus.sian Archaeological Society. 
MemlH'r ol the Khedivial Oimmission for the Preservation of the Monuments of Arab 
Art, &C Aullior ol Lt/e of l^rd Stratford de Redcltffe ; Life of Sir Harry Parkes ; 
Cairo; Turkey ; &c. Editor of The Koran ; The Thousand and One Nights ; &c. 


Burton, Sir Richard Francis. 


Samuel Kawson Gardiner, 1,L.D,, 

^»ec‘ tile biogr.ijdaeal article; (iARDiNER, S. K. 


Thomas Ashby, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon,). 

Dir(!Ctor of British School ol Archaeology at Rome. Member of the Imperial 
(-.crnuii ArcUiieological Institute. J'ormerly Scholar of Chn>l Church, Oxford. 'J 
Craven I'ellow . i8<»7. Coiimgton Prizeman, looo. Author of The Classica' 
Topography of the Roman Campagna. 


Sir Thomajj Barclay, M.P. 


f Buckingham, Ist Duke of {tn 

\ pari). 

Bologna ; Bolsena ; Bononia ; 
Borgo San Donnino ; 
Bovianum ; Bovillae ; 
Bracciano ; Brescia ; 

Brindisi ; Brundislum ; 

Bruttli ; Caere ; Cagli : 
Cagliari ; Caietae Portus ; 
Calabria. 


IVf -ember ot the In.stitute ol Interuational Law. Member of the Supreme Cimneil I 
of the Congo hVee State. Otliccr ol the Legion of Honour. Author of Problems oj j 
International Praitice and Diplomacy , Rc. M.P. lor Blackburn, ly 10. I 


T1J0MA.S GkE(;c)k Brodie, M.D., F.R.S. 

]*rofe‘<.sor ot Pliy.siology in the University of 'loroiito. 
Lxperimental Pftvstohgv. 


Author ol Lssentials 


of' 


Blood : Anatomy and 
Physiology. 


Sir 'Lhomas Hunuerkord Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.K., D.Sc. j ^ . 

SupiTintendent, J'Yontier Snrvey.s, Imlia, 180.; j8p8. (add Medallist, K.CLS., ' Pass, 

London, 1887. Author ol 1 he Indian liorderland ; The (ountiics of the King' > | Brahmaputra. 
* .A waul ; India; Tibet; Rc. 


Thomas Seivombe, M.A. 1 

Lecturer m Histoiv, blast London and Birklieck C-olIeges, I'niversitv ol London, j Boswell. 
Stanhope Pri/.eman, O.vford, 1887. \ssistanl Editor ot Dutionarv of National j 
Hioguiphv, i8*h i<)ui Aullun ol I he Age of Johnson; Rc. 


Theodore Watts- I )unton . 

See the biographical artiele : WAris-liPNioN, 1 . 

T. W. Rhvs Davids, LL.D., J’h.D. 

Protesscir ol Coinp.irative Religion, Mancliehter UniviTsity. Pre.sidentof the Pali 
'I'exl Soci(*ty. ludlow of the British Academy. Seen‘tary and Librarian of Royal 
.A.siatic Society. i885-i«io.i. Author ot liuddhism; Saired Books of the Buddhists; 
Early Buddhism , Hiiddhist India; Dialogues of the Buddha; vYi 

Rev. William Aur.irsTu.s Brevoort Coolidge, M.A., F.K.G.S., Ph.D. (Bern). 
Fellow t)t Magdalen College, Oxford, Prolessor ol Englisli History, St David ’.s 
College, I.ampetei, 1SS0-1881. .Author of (iiiide du Haul DauphtnC, The Range of 
ike f'ndt; Guide to Gnndehvald ; Guide to Switzerland; The .Alps in Nature and tn 
Histoi r . iVt. I'.ditor ot the Alpine Journal. i88o-r8.So, A'c. 

Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. 

I’oimerly Exhibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John’s College, 
Oxford Autlior ol Modern Europe ; Rc. 

William Burton, M.A., F.C..S. 

Chairman, Joint Committee ot Pottery Manufacturers of Great Britain. 

Rngfish Stoneware and Earthenware ; Rc. 

William Barclay Squire, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

Assistant m charge of ITinted Music, Bnti.sh MuHeum. Hon. Secretary of the 
I’urcell Society. Formerly Musical Critic of Westminster Gazette, Saturday Review 
and Ghhe. lulitor ot Byrd's Masses. 


Borrow. 

Buddha ; 

Buddhaghosa ; 

Buddhism. 

Bitzlus ; Blanc, Mont : 
Bonstetten ; Botzen ; 

Bourrit ; Bregenz ; 

Brenner Pass ; Brian^oii ; 
Brieg ; Brienz, Lake of ; 
Brignoles ; Brixen ; 
Burckhardt, Jakob ; Burgdorf. 

Bishop ; 

Brunhild. 


Author of 4 Brick {in part). 


Byrd. 
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» 

William ( hvrles Smith, K.C , M,A., LL.D. i 

Formerly Shorili ol Crumarty and S'athcrland. Editor of Juduml Rei>iewA BoroUgh : Irish aitd Scottish, 
iSSt) i*)oo, I 


William Caw'fhorne Unwin, LL.L)., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.K., / 
A.R.I.U.A. I 

I'-mrniu . Prolcssor ot Et'gmtrnng, Central Technical College. City and ('.iiilds id j 
London Institute, .\uthorof Wrought Iron Rridges atuf Roofs’, Treatise on Ifydratilu s ^ 


Bridges. 


WiLFRANC HuUBARU. 

t oiTespondeiit ot the I imes in Rome. 


( Bolivia r History (in part). 


William H. Lang, D.Sc. f 

lUrlviT IViiIessor ol Cryptoganuc Botany. Ijiiiveriitv <d Manchester. Vulhor of j Brvophyta. 
P.ipois on ILd.mtcal Subiects, including Moq)holoi»y and hi** history ol Hryophv t.i, I ^ ' 

Plendopliv la ami tiyriinosperius, in suenlilic journals. 


W lLLIVM HfNRV WlllTFELU, M.A. 

I'niiitv ' ollrge, Cambridge. Card Editor of the T/i.'.i. 


f 

1 


Bridge : (in me. 


\\\ J. llrr.HAN. j 

l\ist Scinoi (iraiid Deacon of Fn*emasons of Euglaiul, is-'p Hon. Senior Wai den ! Builders* Rites, 
of Grand laxlgi's ol Fgvpl, Chu'bei and Iona, cVc. ' 


Right Ufa'. William L/\wrfnc’f, D.D., LL.D. 

Hislio]) ol Mass.u‘lin>''t t Author ol .stinty of l*fuUif^s Uiooks ) l.i}e oj Roen 
IFn/. e-'. A', 


Brooks, Phiiiips. 


William Lawson Ckwr, M.A. i 

I'nik '.sor t>t t oloiuat Historv , (.Jueeii’s llniversity, Kingston, C'anada. J’ornnnlv I Brocki Sir ISMC , 
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BISHARIN (the anc. Ichthyophagi), a nomad tribe of African 
“ Arabs,” ol Hamitic origin, dwelling in the eastern part of the 
Nubian desert. In the middle ages they were known as Beja 
and they are the most characteristic of the Nubian 
“ Arabs.” With the Ababda and Hadendoa they repre.sent the 
J llcmmyes of classical writers. Linguistically and geographically 
the Bisharin form a connecting link lietween the llamitic jxipula- 
tions and the Lgyptians. Nominally they are Mahommedans. 
'J'he\ , however, preserve some non- Islamic religious practices, 
and exhibit traces of animal-worship In their rule of never 
killing the serpent or the partridge, which are regarded as 
saeied. 

BISHOP, SIR HENRY ROWLEY (1786-1855), English musical 
composer, was luirn in London on the 18th of Noveml>er 1786. 
He received his artistic training from Francisco Bianchi, and in 
1804 wrote the music to a piece called Angelina, which was 
performed at Margate. His next composition was the music to 
the ballet of Tamerlan et Bajazet, produced in 1806 at the King’s 
theatre. This proved successful, and was followed within two 
vears by sevtiral others, of which Caractacus, a pantomimic 
ballet, written for Drury Lane, may i>e named. In i8oq his hrst 
ojjera, The Ctrrasstan's Bride y was produced at Drury Lane ; 
but unfortunately the theatre was burned down after one per- 
formance, and the score of the work perished in the flames. His 
next work of importance, the opera of The Maniac, written for 
the Lyceum in 1810, established his reputation, and probably 
secured for him an appointment for three years as composer for 
Covent (larden theatre. The numerous work.s — opera.s, burlettas, 
cantatas, incidental music to Shakespeare’s plays, Ax.— which 
he composed while in this position, are in great part forgotten. 
The most successful were^—The Virgin of the Sun (1812), The 
Miller and his Men (1815), ^juy Mannertng and The Slave (1816), 
Maid Marian and Clari, introducing the well-known air of 
“Home, Sweet Home” (1822). In 1825 Bishop was induced 
by Elliston to transfer his services from Covent Garden to the 
rival house in Drury Lane, for which he wrote with unusual care 
the opera of Aladdin, intended to compete with Weber’s Oberony 
commissioned by the other house. The result was a' failure, and 
with Aladdin Bishop’s career as an operatic composer may be 
.said to close. On the formation of the Philharmonic Society 
(1813) Bishop was appointed one of the directors, and he took 
his turn as conductor of its concerts during the period when that 
office was held by different musicians in rotation. In 1 H30 he was 
oppointed musical director at Vauxhall ; and it was in the course 
of this engagement ^hat he wrote the popular song “ My Pretty 
Jane.” His sacred cantata, The Seventh Day, was written for the 
Philharmonic Society and performed in 1833. In 1839 he was 
made bachelor in music at Oxford. In 1841 he was appointed 
to the Reid chair of music in the university of Edinburgh, but 


he resigned the office in 1843. He was knighted in 1842, being the 
first musician who ever ret:eived that honour. In 1848 he suc- 
ceeded Dr Crotch in the chair of music at Oxford. The music 
for the ode on the occasion of the installation ol l.ord Derby as 
chancellor of the university (1853) proved to be his last work. 
He died on the 30th of April 1855 in impoverished circumstances, 
though few composers ever made more by their labours. Bishop 
was twice married : to Miss Lyon and Miss Anne Kivi^l-e. Botli 
he and his wives were singers. liis name lives in connexion with 
his numerous glees, songs anrf smaller compositions. His . 
melodie.s are clear, flowing, appropriate and often charming ; and 
his harmony is always pure, simple and sweet. 

BISHOP, ISABELLA (1832- 1904), Englistf traveller and author, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Bird, rector of lattenhall, Cheshire, 
was l)om in Yorkshire on the i slh of October 1832. Isabella 
Bird Ix'gan to travel when she was twenty-two. Her first IxHik, 
The Englishwoman in America (1856), consisted of her correspond- 
ence during a visit to Canada undertaken for her health. She 
visited the Rocky Mountains, the South Pacific, Australia and 
New Zealand, producing some brightly written books of travek 
But her reputation was made by the records^of her extensive 
travels in Asia: Unbeaten Tracks in Japan (2 vols., 1880), 
Journeys tn Persia and Kurdistan (2 vols,, 1891), Among thf 
Tibetans (1894), Korea and her Neighbours (2 vols.. 1898), The 
Yangtze Valley and Beyond (1899), Chinese Pictures (1900). 
She married in 1881 Dr John Bishop, an Edinburgh physician, 
and was left a widow in 1886. In 1892 she became the first lady 
fellow of the Royal (icographical Society, and in 1901 she rode a 
thou.sand miles in Morocco and the Atlas Mountains. She died in 
Edinburgh on the 7th of October 1904. 

See Anna M, Stoddari, 7 he l.ifc of /bubelia liird (roo6). 

BISHOP (A.S. bisceop, from Lat. eptscopus, Gr. iirlarKOTo^, 

“ overlooker ” or “ overseer ”), in certain branches of the 
Christian Church, an ecclesiastic consecrated or set apart to 
perform certain spiritual functions, and to exercise oversight over 
the lower clergy (priests or presbyters, deacons, Ac.). In the 
Catholic Church bishops take rank at the head of tlie sacerdotHl 
hierarchy, and have certain spiritual powers peculiar to their 
office, but opinion has long been divided as to whether they 
constitute a separate order or form merely a higher degree of 
the order of priests (ordo sacerdoiium). * 

In the Roman Catholic Church the bishop belongs to the 
highest order of the hierarchy, and in this respect is the peer even 
of the pope, who addresses him as venerable brother.” 

By the decree of the council of Trent he must be thirty 
years of ago, of legitimate birth, and of approved 
learning and virtue. The method of his selection \|irie8 
in different countries. In France, under the Concordat, the# 
sovereign — and under the republic the president— had the right 
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fj rinmintiiioth The sam^is true of Austria (except four sees), 
Mavuu, Sjjiijii and I’ortn^^d. Jn some countries the hishop 
, . , ! : I ■'} j.v ihe calhrdral ( iwif)ter(fts in VVurtteinl)erg), or hv the 
hisluifv. of«tln* provirer-s (a. jn frrlind). In ot)uTh, as irt (ireat 
/iri('un, the I niteti Stat(‘,-. oi Anu nra and lielgium, tfie pope 
sc-lcfis on-- out uf a list sulnnitted l)y the chapter. In all cases 
the noiuinaiion or election is subject to confirmation by tlic 
Ihdv Sfc. ]J('fon' tfiis is eraiiled the candidate is sulmiittf'd to 
a doiililf ( AMiuiiuition as to his fitness, first by a papid <lele^ate 
at Ills [ilace of residf'iire {pran"vsus injormalivus in partihus 
rltuii), and afterwards by the Roman ( on^?regaiinn of Cardinals 
assij^mei] for tHis piirjiose (prorrssu's rlrrljonis drUiilwus in tuna). 
In lli<‘ event of both processes prf>vin/:( satisfactory, the bishop- 
cierL is confirmed, yircconi/ed, and so far promoted that he is 
allowed toexereist' the riy^hls pirisdirtion in his see. lie cafi- 
not. howeva-r, f'xercise the funetions jiroper to the episcopal ordrr 
(f>t>/r\!(is onJnns) until his corista ration, which ordinarily lak(‘s 
pi t! '* witliin three months of Ins confirmation, 'fhe bis!»oj>^ ron- 
secTiited, alter takiny^ thi‘ oath ol fiih'lity to the Jlolv St‘e, 
and subsetihin;^ ll '■ profession of faith, by a liishop appoiot< (i 
by the pop( lor the purposi', assisted In at kaisl two other bi'.bnjis 
or prelates, the main features ol tlie act lieiny^ tla* layiri^^ on of 
hands, tlicanointin/jj with oil, ami the delivery oi the pastoral j tafT 
and othersynibols of the ofiiiv. Aflcrconsecrat ion the new' hi.shop 
i.s solemnly enthroned and filesses the assenilih'd coni^regalion. 

'fhe pofrKl(i\‘ ordiuiK of the hislioj) is not pemiliar to the Roman 
{'hiirch, and, in general, is claimed Iw all bishops, whether 
Oriental or Anglii'an, hclonginii; to churches which have retained 
the (atholic tradition in this n'Spci't, Resides the foil function, s 
of the preshyt crate, or priesthood, liishops have the sole right 
(i) to ('onfer holy onlers, (2) to administer confirmation, (3) to 
prepare the holy oil, or chrism, (.y) to con.sccrate sacred places 
or utensils (<diureh('s, chur('hvards, altars, Ikv.), (c;) to give the 
[lenedietion to abbots and abbesses, (0) to anoint kings. Jn 
the matter of their rights of jurisdiction, how<‘Vcr, Roman 
('atholii' bishops «lil>iVtrom oIIkts in their peculiar responsibility 
to the Holy See. Some of (heir p<iwer.s of k'gislation and adminb 
slrafion they pos.scss motu proprto in virtue of their position as 
diocesan l»ishops, others they enjoy under sp(‘ci,d facilities 
granted hv the Holv See ; hut all hishoyis arc bound, by an oath 
tfiloTi at the time of their consec ration, to go to Rome at fixed 
intervals (ptMtarc uina Itmina aposlnloriw:) to report in pc'rson, 
and in writing, on the state of thc'ir dioceses. 

The Roman bishoyi ranks irnmedintelv after the cardinals ; 
he is styled tn^erendissimus, san(-t!sstmu<( oi hvali.sstuitis. In 
Knglish the stvle is “ Right Reverend " ; the bishop Ixang 
addressed a^ “ mv lord bishop " 

'Phe insignia {pimfif'iniltu or y>ontificals) of the Roman (atholic 
bishop are (il a ring with a jewel, svmliolizing fidelity to the 
church, (2) the pastoral staft, (3) the pectoral cro.ss, (.y) the 
vestments, lonsisting of the caligac, .stoc kings and .s.ai>dal.s, the 
tiiniclc, and purple glovc's, (5) the mitre, .symbol of the royal 
jirieslhood, (c») the throne* {fiiihcdfo), .surmounted by a baldachin 
or canopy, on tlie gosywl side of the ehoii in the caithedral church. 

The spiritual function and character of the .\nglican bi.shop.s, 
allowing tor the doctrinal changes efiocte.d ut the* Reformation, 
are .similar to tfio.se of the Roman. They alone can 
administer the rite of confirmation, ordain priests 
and deac ons, and exereise a certain dispensing power. In the 
(isfabhslu'd ('hurch of KngUnd the apyHiintmcnt of bushops 
is vested elJectivelv in the (Town, though the old form of detTion 
by the cathedral chapter is retained. They must be learned 
prcslivtcMs at least thirty yc'nrs of age, bom in lawful wedlock, 
and of good hie unci Indiaviour. The mode of appointment is 
regulated hv 25 llenrv Vlll. c. 20, re-enacted in i ElizabiTli 
c. I (Act ol .Sn])rema(?y 1558). On a vacancy occurring, the 
dean and chayuer notify the king thereof m chancery, and pray 
leave to make* election. A licence under the Greiit Seal to prot-eed 
to llu‘ c-lc'c'tion ot H bishop, known as the con^e d'eshn. together 
with a letter mis'^ive rontaming the name of the king's nominee, 
» is thereupon sc‘nt to the dean and chapter, who arc Umnd under 
the penalties ol Praemunire to proceed within twelve days to 


the elccticjn of the person named in it. In the event nf their 
refifting obedience or neglecting to elect, thc^ hisfiop ma\^ be 
appointed bv letters patent under the (ire.it .Seal withoi-t the 
form ot election. I'pori tlie election fx'ing reported to llv' c rfovri, 
a mandate iisues from the crown to the archbishop and neUro- 
politan, rccpiesling him and commanding liirn to coufirni the 
election, and to invest and consecTaii* the liisliop-tlcrf. ' heie 
upon the archiiishop issues a conunission to his \icar-gf -.1) to 
examine formally tlie jjrctcess of tlie election of tlie l)ishi» en ! 
to supply by lu.s authorit\' all defects in matters of forie, and 
to administer to the bishop-cieet the oalh.s of {dlegia". <■, cd' 
supremacy and of eancyjiieal obedicnee (see (’cinthai o’\ of 
Hi.stioI'.s). In the disestalilishc'd and danghicT (‘li[ir('h- ^ the 
eleetion is by tlie synod ctf the (diiirrh, as m Inland, « ; by a 
diocesan c;onvention, as in the Tinted Sl.tlis of Ameriea. 

In I he rinircfi of England tlie /la/rv/a? oidnns is ( (piife’-n-d |w 
con.secTation. This is usually carried out liy an an I is!>0!). 
who IS assisted bv two or more bishops. The essential “ 1 rm ' 
of the consecration is in llu* simiillaneons “ kn ing on of hands *’ 
by tlie con.secralmg yin-latcs. .Xfler this the new hislic.o, wh) 
has .so tar been vested onl\ in a roeiiet, relnes and '"i Tm- 
rest of the episcoyial habit, \ \r. the elurnere. Vftia c cjnsc i ration 
the bi.shop is eomyietei I toe.xereise all the spinlnal InnetionM'i 
his oflliee ; bnt a bishopric in the Established Thnrch, beine a 
barony, is under the guardianship of the cr(>wn during a varan> \ , 
and has to be conferred afresh on each new' holdei. A bishof), 
then, cannot enter into the enjoyment of the t any »orali lies c 1 Ins 
.see, ineluding his rights of presentation to benefice^, [)(‘lore doni', 
homage to the king. This is done in the aru lent feudal torn., 
surviving c-lscwlien* only in the* conferring of the- degree' i t 
( ambridge. Tlie bishop knc'cls Iiefore the king, jifaces his hand , 
iM'lwecn his, and rcciles an oath of temporal altegianee* : li- 
then kissc'S hands. 

Heside.s the funetions exe-reised in virtue of tlieir order, hisho|>> 
are also emyiowered by law to exc'rcise a certain jurisdiction o\(>; 
all consecratc'd places and over all orelained pe'rsons. Tn, 
jurisdiction they exercise for the- most part through their eui'- 
sistorial courts, or through commissionc'rs ayvpp tinted uiid' r the 
Tliurch Hisedydine Act of i8.|o, Hv the (Icipy l)isci| 4 io ’ \m 
of tH() 2 it was decreed that the trial of clerks accused of unfitness 
to exeirise the cure of souls should lx* liefore the e onsislorv court 
with five u.s,sessors. Under tlie ihiblic Worshiyi Regulation .\('t 
of 1874, which gave to churchwardens and aggricvi'd yiarishioners 
the right to institute proceedings against the clc'rgy tor hrf.‘ae’(u's 
of the law in the conduct of divine scTvice, a diseret ionary ri'dii 
was resen’^ed to the bi.shop to slay proceedings. 

Tlie bishops also exercise a certain jurisdiction over marriages, 
ina.snui('h as they have by the canons of the Church of KnghtiKl 
a power of dispensing w’ith tlie proclaination of hanns bc'fore 
marriage. These disyiensations are termed niarriage licenc'cs, 
and their legal validity is recognised by tlie Marriage* 7\cL of iK2g. 
The bishops had formerly jurisdiction over all questions touching 
the validity of marriages and the status of married y^ersons, but 
this jurisdiction has been transferred from the consistorial 
courts of the bishojis to a court of the crown by the Mutrl- 
nioniul (xuiscs Act of 1857. They have in a similar manner 
been relieved of their jurisdirtion in te.stamen.tary matters, and 
in matters of defamation and of brawling in churches ; and the 
only jurisdiction which they continue to exercise over the 
general laity is with regard to their use of the churches and 
churchyards. The churchwardens, wdio are repre.sentntive 
officers of the parishes, are also exeruti\'e oflicers of the bishops 
in all matters touching the decency and order of tiie churches 
and of the churchyards, and they are responsible to the bishoyis 
for the due discharge of their duties ; but the abolition of church 
rates has relie\'ed tlie churchwatrdens of the most onerous part 
of their duties, which was connected with the stewardship of the 
church funds of their parishes. 

The bishops are still authorized by law to dedicate and set 
apart buildings for the solemnization of divine service, and 
grounds for the performance of burials, according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England ; and such buildings 
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and grounds, after they have been duly consecrated according monks. The insignia of an oriental ^bishop, uiili t'onsidtrahlc 
to law, cannot be diverted to anv secular purpcy-^e except uflder variation in form, are essentially the &ame as tlmse ot the 
the authority of an act of [>arlianioiU. Catholic We&t. 

The bishops of Kngland have also jurisdiction to examine llesides bishops presiding over definite sees, iherorhave Uen 
clerks wlu) may be presented to benefices within th«r respective from time immemorial in tlie ('hristian Ciiurch bisliojis holding 
di(K‘e.scs. and they are bound in ea('ii ('use liv tlu‘ g5th canon of their jurisdiction in subordination to the bishop of the 
i‘j04 to inquire and inf(»nn tlicmselvc.s of the sufFicicncy of each diocese, (i) 'I'he uklest ot the.se were the rhonpiscopi 

clerk within twenty-eight da>s, after which time, if they have (r//v eVorxfjTTfit), i.c. (x»untry bishop.s, whtfWTre hUhopm. 

not rejected him as insuthciently (jualilied, the)’ are bound to delegated by the bishops of the cities in the early 
institute him, or to license iiim, as the case may be, to the church to exercise jiirisdu'tion in the remote towns and \ill.iees 
benefice, and thereupon to send tlteir mandate to the archdeacon as these were converted from piigani.sm. Their functions varied 
to induct fiini into the teniporalitie.s^f the benefice. Where in different times and places, anil by some it has tieeii field that 
the bisliop Iiiinself is patron ot a lienefice within lu.^ own diocese they were originally only presbyters. In am case, this class ol 
he is empowered to collate a clerk to it, — in other word.s, to confer bi.shops, which hat) Iwi^n greatly curtailed in the Hast in A.i». .^4.; 
it on the clerk without the latter being presented to him. Where by the council of Laodii'ea, wiis practically cxtuict every wh'.ie 
the clerk liimself is patron of the living, the bishop may institute by the lolh centurv . It survived longest in Ireland, vvheu \v 

him on his own petition. (Si*e ItKNKMi'K.) 11 $2 a synod, presided over by the papal legate, decret‘d tival. 

As sj>iritual peers, bishops ol the ( hurdi ol Kngland have after the death of the existing holders of the office, no mori 
(subject to the limitations sUted below) seats in the House of .should be consecnited. 'J’heir place was taken by arch-presb\ trr. 
]*ords, though wliether as barons or in their spiritual character and rural deans. (2) The hpimopi te^iofuini, or gentium, weie 
has been a matter of dispute. 'I'he latter, however, would seem simply missionary bishojis without definite sees. Such wen. 
to 1 k' the rase, since a liishop was entitleil to his writ of summons at the oulsel. Uoniface, the ujxistle of Ciermany, and WiUibrord, 
aftiT eonfirmation and before doing Iiomage fur his baron v . the apostle of the Krisians. (3) llishops in patlihus jufulehinn 
Houhts having been raised wliether a bishop of the Church ol were originally those who had been expelled from their sees bv 
Kngland, being a lord ol parliament, rouid lesign his seat in tlu the pagans, and, whili* retaining their titles, w-ere appointed to 
rppei iioo-.e, alLliougli several prei eduit.s to that effect are on assist diocesan bishops in their work. In later times the cusloiii 
record, a statute ol the realm, which was confined to the case aro.se of con.secrating bishojis for this jairpose, or merely as an 
ot the bishops of London and iJurharii, was pas.sed in 1856, honorary distinction, with a title derived from some place once 
declaring that on the resignation of their sees being accepted by included within, but now Inyond the iKiunds of Christendoni. 
their respective metropolitans, tho.se bishops should cease to sit (4) Coadjulor hshops are such as are appointed to n.s.siKt the 
as lords of parliament, and tiieir sees should be filled up in the bishop of tlie diocese when ini'iipaeitated by infirmity by other 
manner prov ided In law in the case of the avoidance of a causes from fulfilling his functions alone. Coadjutors in the early 
bishopric. In i8()0 the Hishops’ Kesignjition Act was passed, rhureh were appointed with a vft?w to their succeeding to the 
It provided that, on any bishop desiring to retire on account of sec ; but this, tliough common in practice, is no longer the rule. 
..LU' or incapacity, the sovereign .should be ( iiqiowcred to declare In the (liureli of I'lngland tfie appointment and rights of co- 
llie .see void by an order in council, the retiring bishop or arch- adjiitor bishops won* regulated by the Bistiops’ Resignation Act 
liishop to l»e secured the use of the episcopal residence lor life of i86c). Under thi.s art the coadjutor bishop has the right of 
and a pension of one-third ol the revenues of the see, or £2000, sui'cession to the see. or in the case of the arclu(‘pisroi>ai .sees 
vvhiehever sum sliould provT the larger. Ollier sections defined and tho.se of London, Winchester and Durham, to the**sce 
the proi’ei'dings for proving, in case of need, the incapacity of a vacated by the bishop translated from another diot t'se to fill 
bisliop, provided for the appointment of coadjutors and defined tlie vacancy. (5) Suffragan htsfiops (episropt suffra^anct or 
tlicir status (idiillimore i. 82). auxiltam) arc those appointed to assust diocesan bishops in their 

In view of the necos.sity lot increasing the episcopate in the pontifical functions when hindered by infirmity, public affairs 
ic)ih cenUirv and the objection to the con.se<)uent increase of or other causes. In the Roman ('hurch the n^>pointment of live 
tl-*e spiritual peers in the Upper House, it was finally enacted by sufTragari rests with the pope, on the petition of the bishop, 
the llLshoprics Art of 1878 that only the archbishops and the who must prove that such is the custoin of the see, name a suitahfe 
bishops of London, Winehester and Durham should be always priest and guarantee his maintenance. The suffragan is given a 
entitled to wTits summoning them to the House of Lords. The title in parfihns, but never that of archPushop, ind the sanv 
rest of the twenty-five .seats are filled up, as a vacancy occurs, title is never giv(*n to tvvti suffragans in succession. In the 
according to seniority of ronserration. Church of England the status of suffragan bishops was regulated 

bishops ot the Church ol England rank in order of precedency by the Act 26 Henry Vlll. c. 14. Under this statute, wfiich, 
immediately above barons. They may marr)% but their wives as after long remaining inoperative, was amended and again put 
sudi enjoy no title or precedence. Bi.shops are addres.sed as into force Ivy the Suffragans’ Nomination Act of 1888, ever)’ 
“ Right Reverend ” and have legally the style of “ Lord,” archbishop and bishop, being disposed to have a suffragan to 
which, as in the case of Roman Catholic bishops in Kngland, assist him, may name two honest and discreet .spiritual persons 
is extended to all, w'hcther suffragan.s or holders of colonial for the crown to give to one of them the title, name, style and 
bishoprics, by courtesy. dignity of a bisliop of any one of twenty-six sees enumerated 

'I'he insignia of the Anglican bishop are the rochet and the in the statute, as the crowm may think convenient. The crown, 
chimere, and the episcopal throne on the gospel side of the having made choice of one of such persons, is empowered to 
chancel ot the cathedral church. I’he use of the mitre, pastoral present him by letters patent under the great seal to the rnelfo- 
staff and pectoral cross, which had fallen into iximplete disuse politan, rerpiiring him to consecrate him (o the same name, 
fiy the end of the i8th century, has been now very commonly, title, .style and dignity of a bisliop ; and the person so consc 
though not universally, revived ; and, in some cases, the inter- crated is thereupon entitled to exercise, under a commission 
pretation put upon the “ Ornaments rubric ” by the modem from the bishop who has nominated him, .such authorify mid 
Higli ('hurch school has led to a more complete revival of the jurisdiction, within the diocese of such bishop, as .sliall be given 
prc-Reformation vestments. to him by the commission, and no other. 

In the Orthodox Church of the East and the various com- The title of hi.shop survived the Reformation in certain of the 
munions springing 4 rom it, the potestas ordtnis of the bishop is Lutheran churches of the continent, in Denmark, Norway, 
Orthod X Western Church. Among hi.s Finland, Sweden and Transylvania ; it was tern- 

EaHtera!^ ffttalifications the most peculiar is that he must be porarily restored in Prussia in 1701, for the coronation cb^rcM^. 

unmarried, which, since the secular priests are com- of King Frederick L, again between 1816 and 1840 by d 

pclled to marry, entails his belonging to the “ black clergy” or Frederick William III., and in Nassau in 1818. In these latter 
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cases, however, the title hishop is equivalent to that of '' super* 
intendent/’ the form most generally employed. The Lutheran 
bishops, as a rule, do not possess or claim unbroken apostolic 
succession^' ; those of Finland and Sweden are, however, an 
exception. The Lutheran bishops of Transylvania sit, with the 
Koman and Orthodox bishops, in the Hungarian Upper House. 
In some cases the secularization of episcopal principalities 
at the Reformation led to the survival of the title of bishop as a 
purely secular distinction. Thus the sec of Osnabriick (Osna- 
burgh) lyas occupied, from the peace of Westphalia to 1802, 
alternately by a Catholic and a Protestant prince. From 1762 
to 1802 it wa^ held by Frederick, duke of York, the last prince- 
bishop. Similarly, the bishopric of Schwerin survived as a 
Protestant prince-bishopric until 1648, when it was finally 
secularized and annexed to Mecklenburg, and the see of Liibeck 
was held by Protestant bishops ” from 1530 till its annexation 
to Oldenburg in 1803.^ 

In other Protestant communities, e.g. the Moravians, the 
Methodist Episcopal Qiurch and the Mormons, the office and 
title of bishop have survived, or been created. Their functions 
and status will be found described in the accounts of the several 
churches. 

See Wet«crandWelte./fi>fAfM/f«AoM, .v. “Bischof '' and “ Welhen 
Hinschius. Kirckenrerht, vol. ii, ; HewoR-Hauck. Jieatencyhhpddu', 
5. “ Biachof " (th# author rather arbitrarily clausscs Anglicati with 
Lutheran bishops as not bishops in any proper sense at all) ; 
Phillimore’s Kcdesiastual Law; the articles Ordkr, Holy; Vest- 
MliNTS; EcCI.EKIASTIC AL Jt'RISDICTION; EmcopACY. (W. A. P.) 

BISHOP AUCKLAHD, a market town in the Bishop Auckland 
parliamentary division of Durliam, England, n m. S.S.W. of the 
city of Dbrham, the junction of several branches of the North 
Eastero railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 11,969. It is 
beautifully situated on an entinence near the confluence of the 
Wear and the Gaunless. The parish church is i m. distant, at 
Auckland St Andrews, a fine cruciform structure, formerly 
collegiate, in style matnly Early English, but with earlier portions. 
The palace of the bishops of Durham, which stands at the north- 
e^t end of the town, is a spacious and splendid, though irregular 
pile. The site of the palace was first chosen by Bishop Anthony 
Beck, in the time of Edward X. The present building covers 
about 5 acres, and is surrounded by a park of 800 acres. On the 
Wear m. above Bishop Auckland there is a small and very 
ancient church at Escomb, massively built and tapering from the 
bottom upward. It is believed to date from the 7th century, 
and some of the stones are evidently from a Roman building, 
One bearing an imiGriptit)n. These, no doubt, came from Bin- 
chester, a short distance up stream, wliere remains of a Roman 
fort ( V irmiii) are trsPceable. It guarded the great Roman north 
road^ from York to Hadrian’s wall. The industrial population 
of Bishop Auckland is principally employed in the neighbouring 
collieries and iron works. 

BISHOP'S CASTU, a market town and municipal borough 
m the southern parliamentaiy division of Shropshire, England ; 
the terminus of the Bishop's Castle light railway from Craven 
Arm^ Pop. {1901) 1378. It is plea^tly situated in a hilly 
district to the of Clun Forest, climbing &e fiahk and occupy- 
ing the summit of an eminence. Of the castle of the bishops 
of Hereford, which gave the town its name, there are only the 
slightest fragments remaining. The town hem some agricultural 
tiade. It is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 1 2 councillors. 
Area, 1867 acres. 

Biihon H Castle was included in the manor of Lydbnry, which 
betongud to the church of Hereford before the Conquest. The castle, 
at nrU Lydbuiy Castfu. was built by one of the bisliops of 

” ‘S'lweeu logs and X154, to protect his manor from the 
Welsh, and the town which sprang up itnmd the castle walls acquired 
the name of Bishop s Castle in the i tth century. In 1292 the bishop 
claimed to have a market every Friday, a fair on the eve. day and 
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Seomu. Gurk, Bnxen, Tnmt and Lavant, and in Pntssia torthat of 
njnmiL no longer implies any secular jurisdiction, but is merely a 
hmiour recognired by the state, owing either to the importance 
of the sMt or for reasons purely historicaL, 


morrow of the Decollation of St John, and assize of bread asd ale 
m Bishop's Castle, which his predecessors had held from time 
immemorial. Ten years later he received a grant from ^chard II. 
of a market every Wednesday and a fair on the 2nd of November 
and two days following. Although the town was evidently a borough 
by the I3thsbentury, since the burgesses are mentioned as early as 
1292. it 1^ no charter earlier than the incorporation charter granted 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1372. This was confirmed by James I. in 
1617 and by James II. in r688. In 1584 Bishop's Castle returned 
two members to parliament, and was represented until 1832. when 
it was disfranchised. 

BIBHOF 8T0RTF0RD, a market town in the Hertford parlia- 
meutary division of Hertfordshire, England; 30J m. N.N.E. 
from London by the Cambridge line of the Great Eastern railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 7143. It Kes on the river Stort, 
close to the county boundaiy with Essex, and has water-com- 
munication with London through the Lea and Stort Navigation. 
The church of St Michael, standing high above the valley, is a 
fine embattled Perpendicular builmng with western tower and 
spire. The high school, formerly the grammar school, was 
founded in the time of Elizabeth. Here were educated Sir 
Henry Chauncy, an early historian of Hertfordshire (d, 1719), 
and Cecil Rhodes, who was bom at Bishop Stortford in 1853. 
There are a Nonconformist grammar school, a diocesan training 
college for mistresses, and other educational establishments. 
The industries include brewing and malting, coach-building, 
lime-burning and founding, and there are important horse and 
cattle markets. 

Before the Conquest the manor of Bishop Stortford is said to have 
belonged to Eddeva the Fair, wife of Harold, who sold it to the bishop 
of London, from whom it was taken by William the Conqueroi. 
William restored it after a few years, and with it gave the bishop a 
small castle called Waytemore, of which there are scanty remains. 
The dungeon of this ca.Hth‘, called “ Bishop s Hole ” or " Bishop's 
Prison," was used as an ecclesiastical prison until the* ibth century. 
The town now possesses no early incor|>oration charters, and although 
both Cliauncy and Salmon in their histones of Hertfordshire state 
that it was created a liorough by charter of King John in 1206, tlie 
charter cannot now be found. The first mention of Bishop Stortford 
as a Ixirough occurs in 1311, in which year the burgesses returned 
two memberB to parliament. The town was represented from that 
date until 1332, and again, in but the privilege was then 

allowed to lapse and ha.s- never been revived. 

BISKRA, a town of Algeria, in the arrondissement of Batna, 
department of Constantine, 150 m. S.W. ot the city of Constantine 
and connected with it and with Philippeville by rail. It lies in 
the Sahara 360 ft. above the sea, on the right bank of the Wad 
Biskra, a river whi^, often nearly dry for many months in the 
year, becomes a mighty torrent after one or two days’ rain -in 
wmter. The name Biskra applies to a union of five or six 
villages of the usual Saharan type, scattered through an ousi.s 
3 m. in length by less than 1 m. brood, and separated by huge 
gardens full of palm and olive trees. The houses are built of 
hardened mud, with doors and roof of palm wood. The foreign 
settiement is on the north of the oasis ; it consists of a broad 
main street, the rue Berthe (from which a few side streets branch 
at right angles), lined with European houses, the whole in the 
style of a typical French winter resort, a beautiful public garfen, 
with the church in the centre, an arcade, a pretentious mairic 
in pseudo-Moorish style with entrance guarded by terra-cotta 
lions, some good shops, a number of excellent hotels and cafos, 
a casino, clubs, and, near by, a street of dancing and singing 
girls of the tribe of Walad-NaiL East of the public garden is 
Fort St Germain, named after an officer killed in the insurrection 
of the 2^tcha in 1849 J it is capable of resisting any attack of 
the Arabs, imd extensive enough to shelter the whole of the 
civil population, who took refuge therein during the rebellion of 
1871. It contains barracks, hospital and government offices. 
To the south-east lies the Villa Landon with magnificent gardens 
filled with tropical plants. The population (1906) of tEe chief 
settlement was 4218, of the whole oasis 10,413, 

From November to April the climate of Biskra is delightful. 
Nowhere in Algeria can be found more genial temperature or 
clearer skies, and while in summer tlte thermometer often 
registers 110° F. in the sh^e, and 90® at night, the pure dr>’ness 
of the air in this practioally minless region makes the heat 
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endurable. The onljr drawback to the climate is the preval^lK^ 
of high c(^d winds in winter. These winds cause temperatures 
as low as 36^ but the mean reading, on an average of ten years, 
is 73®. - , 

In the oasis are some 200,000 fruit trees, of which about 
150,000 are date-palms, the rest being olives, pomegranates and 
apricots. In the centre of the oasis is the old kasbah or citadel. 

In 1844 the due d’Aumale occupied this fort, and here, on the 
night of the 12th of May of that year, the 68 men who formed 
the French garrison were, with one exception, massacred by 
Arabs. In the fort are a few fragments of Roman work — all that 
remains of the Roman post Ad Piscinaifl. 

Biskra is the capital of the Ziban (plural of Zab), a race of 
mixed Berber and Arab origin, whose villages extend from the 
southern slopes of the Aures to the Shat Mehrir. These villages, 
built in oases dotted over the desert, nestle in groves of date- 
palms and fruit trees and waving fields of barley. The most 
interesting village is that of Sidi Okba, 13 m. south-east of Biskra. 
It is built of houses of one story made of sun-dried bricks. The 
mosque is square, with a flat roof supported on clay columns, and 
crowned by a minaret. In the north-west corner of the mosque 
is the tomb of Sidi Okba, the leader of the Arabs who in the ist 
century of the Hegira conquered Africa for Islam from Egypt 
to Tangier. Sidi Okba was killed by the Berbers near this place 
in A.D. 682. On his tomb is the inscription in C-ufic characters, 
“ This is the tomb of Okba, son of Nafi. May (iod have mercy 
upon him.’’ No older Arabic inscription is known to exist in 
Africa. 

BISLEY, a village of Surrey, England, 3! m. N.VV. of Woking. 
The ranges of the National Rifle Association were transferred 
from Wimbledon here in 1890. (See Rifle.) 

BISMARCK, OTTO EDUARD LEOPOLD VON, Prince, 
duke of Lauenburg (1815-1898), German statesman, was bom 
on the ist of April 1815, at the manor-house of Schonhausen, 
his father's seat in the mark of Brandenburg. The family has, 
since the 14th century, lielonged to the landed gentry, and many 
members had held high offaie in the kingdom of Prussia. His 
father (d. 1845), of wlmm he always spoke with much affection, 
was a quiet, unassuming man, who retired from the army in 
early life with the rank of captain of cavalry ( Rittmeisier), His 
mother, a daughter of Mencken, cabinet secretary to the king, 
was a woman of strong character and ability, who had been 
brought up at Berlin under the “Aufklarung.” Her ambition 
was centred in her sons, but Bismarck in his recollections of his 
childhood missed the influences of maternal tenderness. There 
were several children of the marriage, which took place in 1806, 
hut all died in childhood except Bernhard (1810-1893), Otto, 
and one sister, Malvina (b. 1827), who married in 1845 Oscar 
von Amim. Young Bismarck was educated in Berlin, first at a 
private school, then at the gymnasium of the Graue Kloster 
(Grey Friars). At the age of seventeen he went to the university 
of G^tingen, where he spent a little over a year ; he joined the 
corps of the Hannoverana and took a leading part in the social 
life of the students. He completed his studies at Berlin, and in 
1835 passed the examinations which admitted him to the public 
service. He was intended for the diplomatic service, but spent 
some months at Aix-la-Chapclle in administrative work, and 
then was transferred to Potsdam and the judicial side. He soon 
retired from the public service ; he conceived a great distaste 
for it, and had shown himself defective in discipline' and r^i- 
larity. In 1839, after his mother’s death, he undertook, with 
his brother, the management of the family estates in Pomerania ; 
at this time most of the estate attached to Schonhausen had 
to l>e sold. In 1844, ®^tcr the marriage of his sister, he went to 
live with his fath^ at Schonhausen. He and his brother took 
an active part in local affairs, and in 1846 he was appointed 
Detchhauptmann^ an office in which he was responsible for the 
care of the dykes by Vhich the country, in the neighbourhood 
of the Elbe, was preserved from inundation. During these years 
he traveled in Eitgknd, France and Switzerland. The influence 
of his mother, and his own wide reading and critical character^ 
made him at one time inclined to hold lil^al opinions on govern- 


ment and religion, but he was ttix^ly ailected fay the rdi^ous 
revival of the early years of the reign of Frederick William IV. ; 
his opinions underwent a great chimge, and under thf influence 
of the neighbouring country Mntlemen he acquired those strong 
principles in favour of monarchtosl government as the expression 
of the Christian state, of which he was to become the most cele** 
brated exponent. His religious convictions wer 9 strengthened 
by his marriage to Johanna von Puttkamer, which took place 
in 1847. 

In the same year he entered public life, being cKosen as 
substitute for the representative of the lower nihility of his 
district in the estates -general, which were in that 
year summoned to Berlin. He took his scat with 
the extreme right, and distinguished himself by the 
vigour and originality with which be defendda the 
rights of the king and the Christian monarchy against the 
Lilxjrals. When the revolution broke out in the following year 
he offered to bring the pea^nts of Schdnhauscn to Berlin in 
order to defend the king against the revolutionary party, and in 
the last meeting of the estates voted in a minority of two against 
the address thanking the king for granting a constitution. He 
did not sit in any of the assemblies summoned during the revolu- 
tionary year, but took a very active part in the formation of a 
union of the Conservative party, and was one of the founders of 
the Kreutzeitung, which has since then been the olgan of the 
Monarchical party in Prussia. In the new parliament which was 
elected at the b^inning of 1849, he sat for Brandenburg, and 
was one of the most frequent and most incisive speakers of what 
was called the Junker party. He took a prominent part in the 
discussions on the new Prussian constitution, always dfafenthng 
the power of the king. His speeches of this period show great 
debating skill, combined with strong originality and imagination. 
His constant theme was, tliat the party disputes were a struggle 
for power between the forces of revolution, which derived their 
strength from the fighters on the barricades, and the Christian 
monarchy, and that between these opposed principles no com- 
promise was possible. He took also a considerable part io the 
dclmtes on the foreign policy of the Prussian government ; 
he defended the government for not accepting the Frankfort 
constitution, and opposed the policy of Radowitz, on the ground 
that the Prus.sian king would be subjected to the control of a 
non-Prussian parliament. The only thing, he said, that liad 
come out of the revolutionary year unharmed, and had saved 
Prus.sia from dissolution and Germany from ailarchy, was the 
Prussian army and the Prussian civil service ; and in the debates * 
on foreign policy he opposed the numerous plans for bringing 
about the union of Ciermany, by subjecting the ^rown and 
Prussia to a common German parliament. He had a seat in the 
parliament of Erfurt, but only went there in order to oppose the 
constitution which the parliament had framed. He foresaw 
that the policy of the government would lead it into a position 
when it would have to fight against Austria on behalf of a con- 
stitution by which Prussia itself would be dissolved, and he was, 
therefore, one of the few prominent politicians who defended 
the complete change of front which followed the surrender of 
Olmiitz. 

It was probably his speeches on German policy which induced 
the king to appoint him Prussian representative at the restored 
diet of Frankfort in 1851. The appointment was ^ 
bold one, as he was entirely without diplomatic ex- ^ 

perience, but he justified the confidence placed in him. 

During the eight years he spent at Frankfort be acquired an 
unrivdled knowledge of German politics. He was often iked 
for important missions, as in 1852, when he was sent to Vienna. 
He was entrusted with the negotiations by which the duke of 
Augustenburg was persuaded to assent to the arrangen^nts by 
which he resigned his claims to Schleswig and Holstein. The 
period he spent at Frankfort, however, was of most importance 
oecause of the change it brought about in his own polktcid 
opinions. When he went to Frankfort he was still ttqder llie 
influence of the extreme Prussian Consfervativis, men like (he 
Gerlachs, who regarded the maintenance of the jNrinCipte the 
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Christian monarchy agsdnst ^he revolution as the tihief iJuty of 
the Prussian government. He was prepared on Xhis ground for 
a close alliance witli Austria. He found, however, a deliberate 
intention on the part of Austria to humble Prussia, and to 
degrade her from the position of an equal power, and also great 
jealousy of Prussia among the smaller German princes, many 
of whom owed their thrones to the Prussian soldiers, who, as in 
Saxtmy and Baden, had crushed the insurgents. He therefore 
came to the conclusion that if Prussia was to regain the position 
she hiid lost- she must be prepared for the opposition of Austria, 
and must Stiengthen hersedf by alliances with other powers. 
The solidarity of Conservative interests appeared to him now a 
dangerous fiction. At the time of the Crimean War he advocated 
alliance with Russia, and it Was to a great exitent owing to 
his ad\’jce that Prussia did not join the western powers. After- 
wards he urged a good understanding with Napoleon, but his 
advice was met by the insuperable objection of King Frederick 
William IV. to any alliance with a ruler of revolutionary origin. 

The change of ministry which followed the establishment 
of a regency in 1857 made it desirable to appoint a new envoy 
at Frankfort, imd in 1858 Bismarck was appointed ambassador 
at .St Petersburg, where he remained for four years. During 
this period he acquired some knowledge of Russian, and gained 
the warm regard of the tsar, as well as of the dowager-empress, 
herself a Prussian princess. During the first two years* he had 
little influence on the l^russian government; the Lil)eral ministers 
distrusted his known opinions on parliamentary government, 
and the monarchical feeling of the prince regent was offended 
by Bismarck’s avowed readiness for alliance witli the Italians 
and his disregard of the rights of other princes. The failure of 
the ministry, and the estrangement between King William and 
the Liberal party, opened to 4 iim the way to power, Roon, who 
was appointed minister of war in 1861, was an old friend of his, 
and through him Bismarck was thenceforward kept closely 
informed of tlie condition of affairs in Berlin. On several 
occasions the prospect of entering the ministry was open to him, 
but nothing came of it, apparently because he recjuired a free 
hand in foreign affairs, and this the king was not prepared to 
give him. When an acute crisis arose out of the refusal of parlia- 
ment, in r86a, to vote the money required for the reorganization 
of llie army, which the king and Roon had carried through, 
he was summoned to Berlin ; but the king was still unable to 
make up his mind to appoint him, although he felt that Bismarck 
was ilie only nUn who had the courage and capacity for con- 
ducting the struggle with parliament. He was, therefore, in 
June, made ambassador at Paris as a temp!)rary expedient. 
There lie had the opportunity for renewing the good under- 
standing with Napoleon which had been begun in 1857. He also 
paid a short visit to England, but it does not appear that this 
had any political results. In September tlie parliament, by a 
large majority, threw out the budget, and the king, having 
nowhere else to turn for help, at Roon’s advice summoned 
Bismarck to Berlin and appointed him minister-president and 
foreign minister. 

Bismarck's duty as minister was to carry on the government 
against the wislies of tlie Lower House, so as to enable the king 
mintMiry Complete and maintain the reorganized army. The 
opposition of tl)e House was supported by the country 
^nd by a large party at court, including the queen and crown 
prince. The indignation which his appointment caused was 
intensi* ; he was known only by the reputation which in his 
early years he had won as a violent ultra-Conservative, and the 
appi’chensiotis were, increased by his first speech, in which he 
said that the ( iermun question could not be settled by speeches 
and parliamentary ^kcrees, but only by blood and iron. His 
early fall was pn-diettni, and it feared that he might bring 
down the monarch}' with him. Standing almost alone he 
succeeded in the task he had undertaken. For four years he 
niled without a budget, taking advantage of an omission in the 
^ ebrdtitution which did not specify what was to happen in case 
the crown and the two Houses could not agree on a budget Tlic 
conflict of the. ministers and the House assumed at times the 


forgi of bkter personal nostjaty ; m 1803 tne mimsters refusea 
any longer to attend the sittings, and Bismarck challenged 
Virchow, one of his strongest opponents, to a duel, which, 
however, did not take place. In 1852 he had fought a duel with 
pistols agtuRst Georg von Vindre, a political opponent. In June 
1863, as soon as parliament had risen, Bismarck published 
ordinances controlling the liberty of the press, which, though in 
accordance with the letter, seemed opposed to the intentions of 
the constitution, and it was on this occasion that the crown 
prince, hitherto a silent opponent, publicly dissociated himself 
from the policy of his father’s ministers. Bismarck depended 
for his position solely an the confidence of the king, and the 
necessity for defending himself against the attempts to destroy 
this confidence added greatly to the suspiciousness of his nature. 
He was, however, really indispensable, for his resignation must 
be followed by a Liberal ministiy, parliamentary control over 
the army, and probably; the abdication of the king. Not onl}*, 
therefore, was he secure in the continuance of the king’s support, 
but he had also the complete control of foreign affairs. Thus 
he could afford to ignore the criticism of the Hou.se, and the king 
was obliged to acquiesce -in the policy of a minister to whom he 
owed so much. 

. , He soon gave to the policy of the monarchy a resolution 
which had long been wanting. When the emperor of Austria 
summoned a meeting of the German princes at Frank- 
fort to discuss a reform of the confederation, Bismarck 
insisted that the king of Prussia must not attend. He 
remained away, and his absence in itself made the congress 
unavailing. There can be no doubt that from the time he 
entered on office Bismarck was determined to bring to an issue 
the long struggle for supremacy in Germany between the house of 
Habsburg and the house of Hohenzollcrn. flcforc he was abJe 
to complete his preparations for this, two unforeseen (x'currcnces 
completely altered the European situation, and cau.sed the 
conflict to be postponed for three years. The first was the 
outbreak of rebellion in Poland. Bismarck, an inheritor of the 
older Prussian traditions, and recollecting how much of the 
greatness of Prussia had been gained at the expense of the Poles, 
offered his help to the tsar. By thi.s he placed himself in opposi- 
tion to the universal feeling of western Europe ; no act of his 
life added so much to the repulsion with whicli at this time he 
was regarded as an enemy of liberty and right. He won, however, 
the gratitude of the tsar and the support of Russia, which in the 
next yeans was to be of vital service to him. Even more serious 
were the difficulties arising in Denmark. On the death of King 
Frederick VII. in 1863, Prince Frederick of Augustenburg came 
forward as claimant to the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
which hiid hitherto been joined to the crown of Denmark. He 
was strongly supported by the whole (iennan nation and by 
many of its princes. Bismarck, however, once more was obliged 
to oppose the current of national feeling, which imperiously 
demanded that the German duchies should be rescued from a 
foreign yoke. Prussia was bound by the treaty of London of 
1853, which guaranteed the integrity of the Danish monarciiy ; 
to have disregarded tliis would have been to bring atx)ut u 
(xwlition against Germany similar tq tlmt of 1851. Moreover, 
he held that it would he of no advantage to Prussia to create a 
new German state ; if Denmark were to lose the duchies, he 
desired that Prussia should acquire them, and to recognize the 
Augustenburg claims would make this impassible. His resist- 
ance to the national desire made him ap^ar a traitor to his 
country. To check the agitation he turn^ for help to Austria ; 
and an alliance of the two powers, so lately at variance, was 
formed. He then falsified all the predictions of the opposition 
by going to war with Denmark, not, as they had required, in 
support of Augustenburg, but on the ground that the king of 
Denmark had violated his promise not to oppress his German 
subjects. Austria continued to act with R*ussia, and, after the 
defeat of the Danes, at the peace of Vienna ^ sovereignty of 
the duchies was surrendered to the two allies— the first step 
towards annexation by Prussia. There is no part of Bismarck’s 
diplomatic work which deserves sueh careful study as these 





events. Watched ais he was hy countlm «iieiiiifts at home and 
abmad, a single false step would have brou^ ruin and diigwe 
on himself ; the growing national excitement would have burst 
through all restraint, and again, as fifteen years before, Germany 
divided and unorganieed would have had to capitilate to the 
orders of foreign powers (see Schloswig-Hoiotbik Question). 

The peace of Vienna left him once more free to return to hM 
older polity. For the next eighteen months he was occupied 
in preparing for war with Austiria. For this war he 
Auatria, responsible ; he undertook it deliberately 

os die only means of securing Prussian ascendancy 
in Germany. The actual cause of dispute was the disposition 
of the conquered duchies, for Austria now wished to put Augus- 
tenburg in as duke, a plan to which Bismarck would not assent. 
In x 86'5 a provisional arrangement was made by the treaty of 
Gastein, for Bismarck was not yet ready. He would not risk a 
war unless he was certain of success, and for this he required the 
alliance of Italy and French suppt)rt ; both he secured during 
the next year. In October 1865 he visited Napoleon at Biarritz 
and Paris. No formal treaty was made^ but Napoleon promised 
to regard favourably an extension of Prussian power in Germany ; 
while Bismarck led the emperor to believe that Prussia would 
help him in extending' the frontier of France. A treaty of 
alliance with Italy was arranged in the spring of 1866 ; and 
Bismarck then with much difficulty overcame the reluctance 
of the king to embark in a war with his old ally. The results 
of the war entirely justified his calculations. Prussia, though 
o])posed by all the German states except a few principalities 
in the north, completely defeated all her enemies, and at the end 
of a few weeks the whole of Germany lay at her feet. 

The war of 1866 is more than that of 1870 the crisis of modem 
German history. It finally settled the controversy which bad 
iHjgun more than a hundred years before, and left 
^/{ 5 ,^”*“^Pru.ssia the dominant power in Germany. It deter- 
mined that the unity of Germany should be brought 
about not by revolutionary means as in 1848, not as in 1849 
been attempted by voluntary agreement of the princes, not by 
Austria, but by the sword of Prussia. This was the great work 
of Bismarck’s life ; he had completed the programme iore- 
shadowed in his early speeches, and finished the work of Frederick 
the Great. It is also the turning-point in Bismarck’s own life. 
Having secured the dominance of the crown in Prussia and of 
Prussia in Germany, he could afford to make a reconciliation 
with the parties which had been bis chief opponenu, and turn 
id thtm for help in building up a new Germany. The settlement 
of i86h was peculiarly his work. Wc must notice, first, how in 
arranging the terms of peace he opposed the king and the mili- 
tary party who wished to advance on Vienna and annex part of 
Austrian Silesia ; with greater foresight he looked to renewing 
the old friendship with Austria, and insisted (even with the 
threat of resignation) that no territory should be demanded. The 
southern states he treated with equal moderation, and thereby 
was able to arrange an offensive and defensive alliance with 
them. On the other hand, in order to secure the complete control 
of North Germany, which was his immediate object, he required 
that the whole of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Nossau and the 
city of Frankfort, as well as the Elbe duchies, should be absorbed 
in Prussia. He then formed a separate confederation of the North 
German states, bnt did not attempt to unite the whole of Ger- 
many, partly because of the internsd difficulties which this would 
have produced, partly because it would have brought about a 
war with France. In the new confederation he became sole 
responsible minister, with the title Bundes-Kundef ; this position 
he held till 1690, in addition to his former post of premier 
minister. In 1871 the title was altered to Reichs-Kanzl^. 

The reconciUs^ion with the Prussian parliament he effected 
by bringing in a btfi el indemnity for the money which had been 
s^nt without leaA» of parUament. The Radicals still continued 
^ir opjxiritkm, but he thereby made possible the formation 
^ a loqie party of moderate Libedds^ who thencef(^ard 
supported him k his new Nationalist policy. He also,, m the 
constitution for new confederation, introduced a. parliament 
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(Bimdsslag) elected ^ umversal sufihm. This w|ts the chief 
demand of the revolutiomsk in 1848 ; ll was dik to which in 
his early life he had been stxcmty bppo^d. His experience 
at Franiriort had diminished his dblike of popular repksentatibn, 
and it was probably to the advice of Losyule thatltts adoption 
of universal suffrage was due. He first publicly propoiwd it 
just before the war ; by carrying it out^ notwit^tahdfng the 
apprehensions of many Libert politicians, he {Ijac^ the new 
constitution on a firmer base ttm would otherv^ihs have been 
possible. 

Up to., 1866 he had always appeared, to be an opponent of the 
Notional party in .Germany, now he l^ame thbif leader. His 
next taak wiu to complete the work which" Was half-finished, 
and it was this which brought abput the second of the ^eat wars 
which he undertook. 

The relations with Napoleon III. form one of {fie fnost inter* 
esting but obscurest episodes m Bismarck’s career. We have 
seen that he did not sliare the common prejudice 
against co-operation with France. He found Napoleon JST***'* 
willing to aid Prussia as he had aided I^iedmotlt, and pmmm* 
was ready to accept his assistance. There was this 
difference, that he asked only fur neutrality, not armed assist- 
ance, and it is improbable that he ever intended to alienate atiy 
German territory ; he showed himself, however, on more than one 
occasion, ready to discuss plans for extending French tcititdty, 
on the side of Belgium and Switzerland. Napoleon, who had 
not anticipated the rapid success of Prussia, after the battle yH 
Koniggratz at the request of Austria came forward as mediator, 
and there were a few days during which it was probable that 
Prussia would liave to meet a French attempt to dictate terms 
of peace. Bismarck in this crisis by deferring to th^ emperor 
in appearance avoided the danger, but he knew that he had 
been deceived, and the cordial unaerstanding was never renewed.. 
Immediately after an armistice had been arranged, Bcnedetti, at 
the orders of tlic French government, demanded as recompense 
a large tract of German territory on the 18 ft bank of the Rhine. 
This Bismarck perenmtprily refused, declaring that he would 
rather have war. Benedetti then made another proposal, ^ 
submitting a draft treaty by which France was to Support 
Prussia in adding the South German states to the new con- 
federation, and Germany was to support France in annexa- 
tion of Luxemburg and Belgium. Bismarck discussed, but did 
not conclude the treaty ; he kept, however, a copy of the draft 
in Benedetti’s handwriting, and published it in The Times in 
the summer of 1870 so as to injure the credit of Napoleon in 
England. The failure of the scheme roadc!*a contest with FVanie 
inevitable, at least unless the Germans were willinj^ to forgo the 
purpose of completing the work of Gern(an unity, and during 
the next four years the two nations were each preparing for the 
struggle, and each watching to take the other at a disaa vantage. 

It is necessary, then, to keep in mind the general situation 
in considering Bismarck’s conduct in the months immediate^ 
preceding the war of 1870. In 1867 there was a dispute regarding 
the right to garrison Luxemburg. Bismarck then produced the 
secret treaties with the southern states, an act which wiu, as 
it were, a challenge to France by t^ whole of Gerthany. 
During the next three years the Ultramontane party hoped to 
bring about an anti-^ssian revolution, and Napoleon was 
working for an allianc*e with Austria, where Beust, an old 
opponent of Bismarck’s, was chancellor. Bismarck was doubt- 
less well informed as to the pr^ress of the n^otiatiops, fof he 
had established intimate relations with the Hungarians. The 
pressure at home for completing the work of German unity was 
sp strong that he could with difficulty resist it, and in i%70 he 
was< much embarrassed by a request from Baden to be admitted 
to the confederation, which he had to refuse. It is therefore not 
surprising that he e^Orly welcpmed the opportunity of gaining 
the goodwill of Spain, and supported by oil tl^ means in his 
power tiie offer made by Ifonm Prim that Prined toqmld of 
HohenaoUem should be cboeen king of thatoountry. It was poly 
by his nigent and repedM repn^tO^ons that thepriSce Wm 
persuaded against tiis will to accept.' the hegotiatf^ ^rc 
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carried out with the gsea&t secrecy, but as soon *s the a^t- 
known the French govemincnt intervened And 
declared that the project was inadmissiWe. Bismarck was away 
at Varwn/but on his instructions the Prussian foreipi office in 
answer to' inquiries denied all knowledge or responsibility. This 
was necessary, because it would have caused a bad impression 
in Germany had he gone to war with P^ce in support of the 
prince’s candidature. The king, by receiving Benedetti at £ms^ 
departed from the policy of reserve Bismarck himself adopted, 
and Bismarck (who had now gone to Berlin) found himself in 
a position of ^uch difficulty that he contemplated resipation. 
The French, however, by changing and extending their demands 
enabled him to find a cause of war of such a nature that the 
whole of Germany would be united against French 
frfaniw France asked for a letter of apology, 

and Benedetti personally requested from the king 
a promise that he would never allow the candidature to be 
resumed. Bismardc published the telegram in which this 
information and the refusal of the king were conveyed, but by 
omitting part d the telegram made it appear that the request 
and refusal had both been conveyed in a more abrupt form t^n 
had really been ^ case.* But even apart from this, the publica- 
tion of the French demand, which could not be complied with, 
must have brought about a war. 

In the campaign of 1870-71 Bismarck accompanied the head- 
quarters of the army, as he had done in 1866. He was present 
at the battle of Gravelotte and at the surrender of Sedan, and 
it was on the morning of the 2nd of September that he had 
his famous meeting with Napoleon after the surrender of the 
emperor. «• He accompanied the king to Paris, and spent many 
months at Versailles. Here he was occupied chiefly with the 
arrangements for admitting the southern states to the confedera- 
tion, and tbe establishment of the empire. He also undement 
much anxiety lest the efforts of Thiers to bring about an inter- 
ference by the neutrfl powers might be successful. He had to 
carry on the negotiations with the French preliminary to the 
< surrender of Pans, and to enforce upon them the German terms 
of peace. 

For Bismarck’s political career after 1870 we must refer to 
the article Germany, for he was thencefomard entirely absorbed 
in the affairs of his country. The foreign policy he 
** controlled absolutely. As chancellor he was responsible 
for the whole internal policy of the empire, and his influence is to 
be seen in every department of state, especially, however, in the 
great change of policy after 1878. During the earlier period the 
estrangement from the Conservatives, which had begun in 1866, 
became very»marked^ and brought about a violent quarrel with 
many of his old friends, which culminated in the celebrated 
Amim trial. He incurred much criticism during the struggle 
with the Roman Catholic Church, and in 1873 he was shot at 
and slightly wounded by a youth called Rullmann, who pro- 
fessed to be an adherent of the Clerical party. Once before, in 
x8^, just before the outbreak of war, his life had been attempted 
by a young man called Cohen, a native of Wurttemberg, who 
wished to save Germany from a fratricidal war. In 1872 he 
retired from the presidency of the Prusisian ministry, but returned 
after a few months. On several occasions he offered to retire, 
but the emperor always refused his consent, on the last time with 
tbc word Never,” In 1877 he took a long leave of absence for 
ten months. His health at this time was very bad. In 1878 he 
presided over the congress of Berlin. The following years were 
chiefly occupied, besides foreign affairs, which were always his 
first care, with important commercial reforms, and he held at 
this rime also the office of Prussian minister of trade in addition 
to his other posts. During this period, his relations with the 

> It was not tiU many years later that our knowledge of these 
events (which is still incomplete) was/imtabUshed ; in 1894 the 
publication of the memoirs ox the kinf' of Rumania showed, what 
had hitherto been denied, that Bismarck had taken a lauding part 
in ;tti|ging the election of the prince of HohensoUem. , It was in 1892 
«tbat the language used by Bismarck himself made it necessary for 
the Geupsan government .t» publish the original form of the Emt 
telegram. 


Rei^tag were often voy unsatisfactory, and at no rime ffid he 
resort so freely to prosecutions in the law-courts in order to injure 
his opponents, so that the expression Bisnmek-Bdeidigung was 
invent. He was engaged at this time in a great struggle with 
the Sodol-lXmiocrats, i^om he tried to crush by exceptional 
penal laws. The death of the emperor William in 1889 made a 
serious difference in his position. He had been bound to him by 
a long term of loyal service, which had been rcwwded with equal 
loyalty. For his relations to the emperors Frederick and William 
IL, and for the events connected with his dismissal from office in 
Mtfch 1890, we must refer to the articles under those names. 

After his retirement heresided at Friedrichsruh, near Hamburg, 
a house on his Lauenbuig estates. His criticisms of the govern- 
ment, given sometimes in conversation, sometimes in the 
columns of the Hamburger Nackrichten, caused an open breach 
between him and the emperor ; and the new chancellor, Count 
Caprivi, in a circular despatch which was afterwards published, 
warned all German envoys that no real importance must be 
attached to what he said. When he visited Vienna for his son ’.s 
wedffing the German ambassador, Prince Reuss, was forbidden 
to take any notice of him, A recondliarion was effected in 1893. 
In 1895 his eightieth birthday was celebrated with great enthusi- 
asm t the Reichstag alone, owing to the opposition of the Clericals 
and the Socialists, refused to vote an address. In 1891 he had 
been elected a member of the Reichstag, but he never took his 
seat. He died at Friedrichsruh on the 31st of July 1898. 

Bismarck was made a count in 1865 ; in 1871 he received the 
rank of Fiirst (prince). On his retirement the emperor created 
him duke of Lauenburg, but he never used the title, which was not 
inherited by his son. In 1866 he received £60,000 as his share of 
the donation voted by the Reichstag for the victorious generals. 
With this he purchased the estate of Varzin in Pomerania, which 
henceforth he used as a country residence in preference to 
Schdnhausen. In 1871 the emperor presented him with a large 
part of the domains of the duchy of Lauenburg. On his seventieth 
birthday a large sum of money (£270,000) was raised by public 
subscription, of which half was devoted to repurchasing tlie 
estate of Schonhausen for him, and the rest was used by him to 
establish a fund for the assistance of schoolmasters. As a young 
man he was an officer in the Landwehr and militia, and in addi- 
tion to his civil honours he was eventually raised to the rank 
of general. Among the numerous orders he received we may 
mention that he was the first Protestant on whom the pope be- 
stowed the order of Christ ; this was done after the cessation of 
the Kulturkampf and the reference of the dispute with SpAin 
concerning the Caroline Islands to the arbitration of the pope. 

Bismarck’s wife died in 1894. He left one daughter and two 
sons. Herbert (1849-1904), the elder, was wounded at Mars-Ie- 
Tour, afterwards entered the foreign office, and acted as private 
secretary to his father (1871-1881). In 1882 he became counf illor 
to the embassy at London, in 1884 was transferred to St Peters- 
burg, and in 1885 became under-secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. In 1884 he had been elected to the Reichstag, but had 
to resign his seat when, in 1886, he was made secretary of state 
for foreign affairs and Prussian minister. He conducted many 
of the negotiations with Great Britain pn colonial affairs. He 
retired in 1890 at the same time as his father, and in 1893 was 
again elected to the Reichstag. He married Countess Margarete 
Hoyos in 189a, and died on the i8th of September 1904. He 
left two daughters and three sons, of whom the eldest, Otto 
Christian Ar^ibald (b. 1897), succeeded to the princely title, 
llie second son, Wilhelm, who was president of the province of 
Prussia, died in igoi. By his wife, SybiUa von Amim-Krdchlen- 
dorff, he left three daughters and a son, Count Nikolaus (b. 1896). 

AnTHoaiTiHS.- -The literature on Bismarck’s life is very extensive, 
and it is only possible to enumerate a few of the most important 
books. The first place belongs to his own works. These include 
his own memoirs, published after his death, unher the title Gtdmnhin 
und EHnnerungen ; there is an English translation. Bismarck : his 
Rifisetwns and Bminiscencts ILondon, 1898). They are ihcomplettv 
but contain very valuable discussions on particular points. The 
speechte are of the greatest importance both for his-oharacter and for 
p^ilical history ; of the numerous editiocis that by Horst Kohl, in 
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12 vote* (Stottnrfc. 1892-1894^ is the best ; there is a cheap edition 
in Redam*s uniimrsaWibltoiheh. Bumarck was an admirable klttei> 
writer, and numbers of his private letters have been published ; 
a collected edition has been brought out by Hoot Kohl, llis letters 
to his wife were published by Prince Herbert Btsmar^ (Stuttgart, 
1900), A translation of a small selection of the privam letters was 
published in 1876 by F, Maxse. Of great value w the years 1651- 
1858 Is the correspondence with General L. v. Gerlach, which has 
been edited by Hoot Kohl (3rd ed., Berlin, 1893). A selection of the 
political letters was abo puoUshed under the title PoliHtch$ Britfe 
aus den Jahten (and ed.. Berlin. 1890). Of far greater 

importance are the collections of despatches and state papers edited 
by herr v. Posebinger. These include four volumes entitlim Preusstn 
tm Bundestag, iSjJ-iSjg (4 vols., Leipsig. 1882-1885). which contain 
his despatches during the time he was at Ffankfort. Next in import- 
ance are two works. Bismarck als Volkswirth and AktenstUcke eut 
Wifikschaftspolitik des Fitrsten Bismarck, which are part of the collec- 
tion of state pamrs, AktenstUcke tur Gesckickte der Wirthschaftspolitik 
■in Preusstn. They contain full information on Bismarck's com- 
mercial policy, including a number of important state papers. A 
useful general collection is that by Ludwig Hahn. Bismarck, sein 
poluisches Lehen, &c. (5 vols.. Berlin, 1878-1891), which includes a 
selection from letters, speeches and newspaper articles. These 
collections have only besen possible owing to the extreme generosity 
which Bismarck showed in permitting the publication of documents ; 
he always professed to have no secrets. A full account of the diplo- 
matic history from 1863 ^ given by Sybel in Die BegrUndung 

des deutseken Reicks (Munich. 1889-1894). written with the fidp of 
tht Prussian archives. The last two volumes, covering 186^1870, 
are of less value. a.s he was not able to use the archives for this 
IKTiod. Poschinger has also edited a series of works in which 
aiv cdotes, minutes of interviews and conversations are recorded ; 
til' y are, however, ol very unequal value. They are Bismarck und 
die Parlamentarier, FUrst Bismarck und der Bundesraih, Die An- 
sprache des Fursteu Bismarck. Neue Tischgesprdche, and Bismarck 
und die Diplomaten. Selections from these have been published in 
JUnglish by Charles Lowe, The Tabletaik of Prince Bismarck, and by 
Sidney whitman. Conversattons with Bismarck. By far the fullest 
guide to Bismarck’s life is Horst Kohl’s Fiirst Bismarck, Regesten 
su einer wissenschafthchen Biographic (Leipzig, 1891-1892). which 
contains a record of Bismarck's actions on each day. with references 
to and extracts from his letters and specche.H. For the works of 
Moritz Busch, which contain graphic pictures of his daily life, see 
the article Busch. Further materials were published i^eriodicaliy in 
the liismarch’Jahrbuch, edited by Horst Kohl (Berlin, 1894-1896 ; 
Stuttgart, 1897-1899). Herr v/ Poschinger also brought out a 
Bismarck Portfeuille. Of German biographies may be mentioned 
Hans Blum. Bismarck und seine Zext (6 vols., Munich. 1894-1895), 
with a volume of appendices, &c. (1898) ; Heyck, Bismarck (Biele- 
feld, 1898) ; Kreutzer, Otto von Bismarck (2 vols., Leipzig. 1900) ; 
Klcm-Hattingen, Bismarck and seine Welt, Bd. l (Berlin, 

igo2) ; Lenz, (ieschichte Bismarcks (Leipzig, 1902) ; Penzler, FUrst 
Bismarck nach seiner Kntlassun^ (7 vols., ib. 1897-1898) ; Liman, 
one volume under the same title (ib. igoi). “rhere are English 
biographies by Charles Lowe, Bismarck, a Political Biography 
(revised edition in i vol.. 1895). by James Hoadlam (1899), and by 
F. Steams (Philadelphia, looo). A useful bibliography of all work.s 
on Bismarck up to 1895 is Paul Schulze and Otto Koller’s Bismarck- 
Liteiaiur (Leipzig, 1896). (J. W. Hit.) 

BISMARCK, the capital of North Dakota, U.S.A., the county- 
seal of Burleigh county, on the E. bank of the Missouri river, 
in the S. central part of the state. Pop. (1890) 2186 ; (1900) 
3319, of whom 746 were foreira-bom; (1905, state census) 
4913- It is on the main line of the Northern Pacific, and on the 
Minneapoli.s, St Paul & Sault Ste Marie railways ; and steamboats 
run from here to Mannhaven, Mercer county, and Fort Yates, 
Morton county. The city is about 1650 ft. atove sea-level. It 
contains the state capitol, the state penitentiary, a U.S. land 
office, a U.S. surveyor-generaTs office, a U.S. Indian school and a 
U.S. weather station ; about a mile S. of the city is Fort Lincoln, 
a United States army post. Bismarck is the headquarters for 
navigation of the upper Missouri river, is situated in a good 
agricultural region, and has a large wholesale trade, shipping 
grain, hides, furs, wool and coal. It was founded in 1873, and 
was chartered as a city in 1876 ; from 1883 to 1889 it was the 
capital of Dakota Territory, on the division of which it became 
the capital of North Dakota. 

BISMARCK sARCHiPBLAGO, the collective name of a large 
number of uiailds fyiiig N. and N.E. of New Guinea, between 
1“ and f S., and 146® and 153** E,, belonging to Germany. The 
laigcft island is New Pomerania, and riie archipela^ also 
includes New Mecklenburg, New Hoover, with small attendant 
islands, the Admin^y Islands and a chain of islands oR the 
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coast of New Guiana, the whole ^lem l3rtng in the form 
of a gr^t amphitheaitre of ov«l ahw. The a^pelago was 
named in honour of the first chancellor of the German empire, 
after a German protectorate had been declared in fSSe. (See 
Admiralty Islands, Krw Msoklbnfuro, Kiew Pombranu, 
Nbw Guinba.) 

BIBMILLAH, an Arabic exclamation, roeantna in the name 
of God.*’ ^ 

raMUTH, a metallic chemical element ; symbol Bi, atomic 
weight 2 o8*5 (0 - 16). It was probably unknown to the (^ks 
and Romans, but during the middle ages it becan^ quite familiar, 
notwiths^ding its fr^uent confusion witB cither metals. In 
1450 Basil Valentine referred to it by the irame “ wismut,” and 
characterized it as a metal ; some years later Paracelsus termed 
it wissmat,” and, in allusion to its brittle natpre, affirmed it 
to be a “ bastard ** or balf-mctal ” ; Georgius Agrtoila used 
the form wissgruth," latinized .to ** bisemutum/* and also the 
term “ plumbum cineareum.’* Its elementary nature was 
imperfectly understood; and the impure specunens obtained 
by the early chemists explain, in some measure, its confusion 
with tin, lead, antimony, zinc and other metab ; in 1595 
Andreas Libavius confused it with antimony, and in 1675 
Nicolas Lemcry with zinc. These obscurities be^ to be finally 
cleared up with the researches of Johann Heinrich Pott (16^- 
i777)> A pupil of Stahl, published in his Exerdtatumes chmicae 
de Wismutho (1769), and of N. Geoffrey, son of Claude Joseph 
Geoffroy, whose contribution to our Imowledge of this metal 
appear^ in the Mimaires de Vacadimie frattfaise for 1753. 
Torbern Olof Bergman reinvestigated its properties and deter- 
mined its reactions ; his account, which was published in his 
Opusculay contains the first fairly accurate description of the 
metal. ' ^ 

Ores and Minerals. — ^The principal source of bismuth is 
the native metal, which is occasionally met with as a mineral, 
usually in reticulated and arborescent ^hapes or as foliated 
and granular mwscs with a crystalline fracture. Although 
bismuth is readily obtained in fine crystals by artificial 
means, yet natural crystals are rare and usually indistinct: 
they belong to the rhombohedral system, and a cube -like 
rhombohedron with interfacial angles of 92** 20' is the predomi- 
f nating form. There is a perfect cleavage perpendicular to the 
I trigonal axis of the crystals : the fact iJiat only two (opposite) 
comers of the cube-like crystals can be truncated by cleavage 
I at once distinguishes them from true cubes. W^en not tarnished, 
the mineral a silver-white colour with tinge of red, and thp 
lustre is metallic. Hardness 2-2} ; specific gravity 9*70-9*83. 
The slight variations in specific gravity due tewthe presence 
of small amounts of arsenic, sulphur or tellurium, or to enclosed 
impurities. 

Bismuth occurs in metalliferous veins traversing gneiss or 
clay-slate, and is usually associated with ores of silver ai^ cobalt. 
Well-known localities are Schneebeig in Saxony and Joachimsthal 
in Bohemia; at the former it has been found as oiBorescent 
groups penetrating brown jasper, which material has occasionally 
been cut and polished for small ornaments. The mineral has 
been found in some Cornish mines and is hurly abundant in 
Bolivia (near Sorata, and at Tasna in Potosi). It is the chief 
commercial source of bismuth. 

The oxide, bismuth ochre, and the sulphide, btsmu^ 

glance or bismiithite, are also ox commercial importance. Tra 
former is found, generally mixed with iron, copper and arsenic 
oxides, in Bohemia, Siberia, Cornwall, France (Meymac) and 
other localities ; it also occurs admixed with bismuth carbonate 
wd hydrate. The hydrated carbonate, bismutite, is of less 
importance ; it occurs in Chmwall, Bolivia, Arizona and else- 
where. 

Of the rarer bismuth minerals we may notice the following : — 
the complex sulphides, copper bismuth glance or wittichenite, 
BiCugS,), silver bismuth glrace, bismuth cobalt pyrites, bismuth 
nickel pyrites or saynite, ne^le ore (patrinite or aiicifute}, 
BiCuPb^, emplectite, CuBiS^, and kobellite, BiAsPbgSb ; the 
sulphotelluride tetradymite ; the sebnide guanajuatite, Bi.^Ses, 
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the basic tcJJurotc ipo^mte, Bia(0H)4Te04 ; the silicates 
ealvtitc and agricolite, BUSiO^V, ; and ^ tiranyl arsenate 
waipuiigite, Bi(U0j,),(0H)g4(As04)4. 

Mttallurgy. - Bismuth is extracted from its ores by dry, wet, 
or eiectro-metallurgical methods, the choice depending upon the 
composition of the ore and economic conditions. The dry process 
is more frequently practised, for the easy reducibility of the oxide 
and sulphide, together with the low melting-point of the metal, 
renders it possible to effect a ready separation of the metal from 
the gangue and impurities. The extraction from ores in which the 
bismuth is present in the metallic condition may be accomplished 
by a simple liquation, or melting, in which the temperature is just 
sufficient to melt the bismuth, or by a complete fusion of the ore. 
The first process never extracts all the bismuth, as much as one- 
third being retained in the matte or speiss ; the second is more 
satisfactory, since the extraction is more complete, and also allows 
the addition of reducing agents to decompose any admixed bismuth 
oxide or sulphide. In the liquation process the ore is heated in 
inclined cylindrical retorts, and the molten metal is tapped at the 
lower end ; the residues being removed from the upper end. The 
fusion procen Is preferably carried out in crucible tiimaces ; shaft 
furnaces are unsatisfactory on account of the disintegrating action 
of the molten bismuth on the furnace linings. 

Sulphuretted ores are smelted, either with or without a preliminary 
calcination, with metallic iron ; calcined ores may be smelted with 
carbon ^coaij. The reactions are strictly analogous to those which 
occur in the smelting of galena (see Lead), the carbon reducing imy 
oxide, cither present originally in the ore or produced in the calcina- 
tion. and the iron combining with the sulphur of the bismuthite. 
A certain amount of bismuth sulphate is always formed during the 
calcination ; this is subsequently reduced to the sulphide and 
ultimately to the metal in the fusion. Calcination in reverberatory 
furnaces and a subsequent smelting in the same type of furnace 
with the addition of about 3 % of coal, lime, soda and Buoispar, 
has lieen adopted for treating the Bolivian ores, which generally 
contain the sulphides of bismuth, copper, iron, antimony, lead and 
a little silver. The lowest layer of the molten mass is principally 
metallic bismuth, the succeeding layers are a bismuth copper matte, 
which IS subsequently worked ftp, and a slag. Ores containing the 
oxide and carmnate are treated either by smelting with carbon or 
by a wot process. 

In the wot process the ores, in which the bismuth is present as 
oxide or carbonate, ftre dissolved out with hydrochloric acid. or. 
if the bismuth is to be extracted from a matte or alloy, the solvent 
employed is aqua regia or strong sulphuric acid. The solution of 
metallic chlorides or sulphates so obtained is precipitated by iron, 
the metallic bismuth filtered, washed with water, pressed in canvas 
bags, and finally fused in graphite crucibles, the surface being pro- 
tected by a layer of charcoal. Another process consists in adding 
water to the solution and so precipitating the bismuth as oxy- 
chloride, which is then converted into the metal. 

The crude metal obtained by the preceding processes is generally 
contaminated by arsenic, sulphur, iron, nickel, cobalt and antimony, 
and sometimes with silver or gold. A dry method of purification 
coriHist.s in a liquation on a hearth of peculiar construction, which 
occasions the separation of the unreduced bismuth sulphide and the 
bulk ol the q|[hur impurities. A better process is to remelt the metal 
in crucibles with the aadition ol certain refining agents. The details of 
this process vary very considerably, being conditioned by the composi- 
tion of the impure metal and the practice of particular works. The 
wet refining process is more tedious and expensive, and is only 
exceptionally employed, as in the case of preparing the pure metal 
or its salts for pharmaceutical or chemical purj^es. The basic 
nitrate is the salt generally prepared, and, in general outline, the 
process consists in dissolving the metal in nitric acid, adding water 
tu the solution, boiling the precipitated basic nitrate with an alkali 
to remove Uie arsenic and lead, dissolving the residue in nitric acid, 
and reprecipitating os basic nitrate with water. J. F. W. Hampe 
prepared chemically pure bismuth by fusing the metal with sodium 
cartx>nut<' and sulphur, dissolving the bismuth sulphide so formed 
in nitric acid, precipitating the bismuth as the basic nitrate, re- 
dissolving this salt in nitric acid, and then precipitating w'ith 
iftnmoniu. The bismuth hydroxide so obtained is finally reduced by 
hydrogen. 

Bismuth is a very brittle metal with a white crystal- 
line fracture and a characteristic reddish-white colour. It crystal- 
lises, in rhombohedra belonging to the hexagonal system, having 
interfaciol angles of 87° 4o\ According to G. W. A. Kahlbaum, 
Roth and Siedler {Zeii, Anorg. Ckm, 29, p. 294), its specific gravity is 
9*78143 ; Rolx'rts and Wrightaon give the specific gravity of solid 
bi^uth as 9*82, and of molten t^muth as iO'055. It therefore 
expands on solidiiicatkm ; and as it^getains this property in a 
number of alloys, the metal leceivoa eimnsive application in formiim 
type-metals. Its melting-point is variously given as 268-3° 
Rudberg and A. D. von Riemsdijk) and 270-5® (C. C. Person) ; 
^comihefcial bismuth melts at 260** (Ijedebur). and eleotroly^ 
biamutii at 264® (Classen). It vaporiies in a vacuum at 292®, and its 
bcdling-pcnnt, under atmospheric pressure, is between 1000® and 
1430® (T. Camelley and W. C. Williams). Regnault determined its 


specific heat between o® and 100® to be 0-0308 ; Kahlbaum, Roth 
aa(fSiedler {he. cit.) give the value 0-03055. Its thermal conductivity 
is the lowest of all metals, being 18 as compared with silver as 1000 ; 
its coefficient of ej^umsiOD between 0® and 100® Is 0-001341. Its 
electrical conductivity is approximately 1-2, silver at o® being taken 
as 100 ; it iirthe most diamagnetic substance known, and its thermo- 
electric properties render it especially valuable for the construction 
of thermopiles. 

The metal oxidizes very slowly in dry air at ordinary temperature.s, 
but somewhat more rapimy in moist air or when heated. In the last 
case it becomes coated with a greyish - black layer of an o.xide 
(dioxide (?)), at a red heat the layer consists of the trioxide (BLOa), 
and is yellow or green in the case of pure bismuth, and violet or blue 
if impure : at a bright red heat it bums with a blui.sh fiame to the 
trioxide. Bismuth combines directly with the halogens, and the 
elements of the sulphur group. It readily dissolves in nitric acid. 
aqua regia, and hot sulphuric acid, but tardily in hot hydrochloric 
acid. It is precipitated as the metal from solutions of its salts by 
the metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths, zinc, iron, copper, &c. 
In its chemical affinities it resembles arsenic and antimony ; an 
important distinction is that it forms no hydrogen compound 
analogous to arsine and stibine. 

/fl!/t>y5.-~Bi8muth readily forms alloys with other metals. Treated 
with Bodammonium it yields a bluish-black mass, BiNa,, which takes 
fire in the air and decomposes water. A brittle potassium alloy of 
silver-white colour and hunellar fracture is obtained by calcining 
20 parts of bismuth with 16 of cream of tartar at a strong red heat . 
When present in other metals, even in very small quantity, bismutli 
readers them brittle and impairs their electrical conductivity. 
With mercury it forms amalgams. Bismuth is a component of many 
temaiy* alloys characterized oy their low fusibility and expansion in 
solidification ; many of them are used in the arts (see Fusible 
Metal). 

CorHf>ounds . — Bismuth forms four oxides, of which the trioxide, 
BiiOj, is the most important. This compound occurs in nature us 
bismuth ochre, and may be prepared artificially by oxidizing the 
metal at a red heat, or by heating the carbonate, nitrate or hydrate. 
Thus obtained it is a yellow powder, solubh' in the mineral acids 
to form soluble salts, which are readily precipitated as basic sails 
when the solution is diluted. It melts to a reddish-brown liquid, 
which solidifies to a yellow crystalline mass on cooling. The hydrate. 
Bi(OH),. is obtained as a white powder by addinjywtash to a solution 
of a bismuth salt. Bismuth oioxide, BiO or Bi^O,. is said to be 
formed by the limited oxidation of the metal, and as a brown pre- 
cipitate by adding mixed solutions of bismuth and stannous chlorides 
to a solution of caustic potash. Bismuth tetroxide, BljO^. .sometimes 
termed bismuth bismuthate. is obtained by melting bismuth trioxide 
with potash, or Iw igniting bismuth trioxide with potash and |)otas- 
sium chlorate. It is also formed l^ oxidizing bismuth trioxide 
suspended in caustic potash with chlorine, the pentoxide being formed 
simultaneously ; oxidation and potassium ferricyanide simply gn’es- 
the tetroxide (Hauser and Vanino, Zeit. A norq. Chem., 1904, 39, p. 381 ). 
The hydrate. Bi40^*2H50, is also known. Bismuth pentoxide, BigOr,, 
is obtained by heating bismuthic acid, HBiO,.,, to 130® C. ; this acid 
(in the form of its salts) beii^ the product of the continued oxidation 
of an alkaline solution of bismuth trioxide. 

Bismuth forms two chlorides : BiCl^ and BiClg. The dichloridc. 
BiCl,, is obtained as a brown crystalline powder by fusing the metal 
with the trichloride, or in a current of chlorine, or by heating tlie 
metal with calomel to 250®. Water decomposes it to metallic 
bismuth and the oxychloride, BiOCl. Bismuth trichloride. BiCl.,, 
was obtained by Robert Boyle by heating the metal with corrosive 
sublimate. It is the final product of burning bismuth in an excess 
of chlorine. It is a wliite substance, melting at 225®-23o® and 
boiling at 435®- 441®. With excess of water, it gives a white pre- 
cipitate of the oxychloride, BiOCl. Bismuth trichloride forms double 
compounds with hydrochloric acid, the chloridf* of the alkaline 
metals, ammonia, nitric oxide and nitrosyl chloride. Bismuth tri- 
fluoride, BiF,. a white powder, bismuth tribromide, BiBr^, golden 
j^ellow crvstals, bismuth fodide, Bilj, greyish-black crystals, are also 
known. These compounds closely resemble the trichloride in their 
methods of preparation and their properties, forming oxyhaloids 
with water, and double compounds with ammonia, ttc. 

Carbonates.— The basic carbonate, 2(Bi0)9C0g'H,0, obtained as a 
white precipitate when an alkaline carbonate is add^ to a solution of 
bismuth nitrate, is employed in medicine. Another basic carbonate, 
3(BiO),CO|*2Bi(OH),-8HLO, constitutes the mineral bwmutitc. 

Nitrates.— The normal nitrate. Bi(N 0 |)i» 6 H, 0 , is obtain^ in 
large transparent asymmetric prisms by evaporating a solution of 
the metal in nitric acid. The action of water on this solution pro- 
duces a crystalline precipitate of basic nitrate, probably Bi(OH),NOa, 
though it varies with the amount of wter employe. Th}» pre- 
cipitate constitutes the *' magistery of bismuth or ” tubmtrate of 
bismuth ” of pharmacy, and under the name*of pearl white, blanc 
d’Espagne or blanc de fard has long been used as a cosmetic. 

Bismuth oombineB directly with sulphur to form a 
duuli^de, Bi^. and a trisulphide. the latter compound 

being formed when the sulphur is in excess. A hydrated disulphide, 
Bi^‘2H«0, is obtained by passing sulphuretted hydrogen uito a 
solution of bismuth nitrate and stannous chloride. Bismuth 
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disulphide is a grey metallic substance, which is decompos^ by 
hydrochloric acid with the separation of metallic bismuth ana the 
formation of bismuth trichloride. Bismuth trisulphide. Bi,S,, 
constitutes the mineral bismuthite. and may be prepared by dii^t 
union of its constituents, or as a brown precipitate by passing 
sulphuretted hydrogen into a solution of a bismutn salt. It is 
easily soluble in nitric acid. When heated to aoo^ it assumes the 
crystalline form of bismuthite. Bismuth forms several oxysulphides ' 
B14O3S constitutes the mineral kareiinite found at the Zavodinski 
intne in the Altai; BLO1S4 and BLO^S have been prepared artificially. 
Bismuth also forms the sttlphohaioids, BiSCl, BiSBr. BiSI, analogous 
10 the oxyhaloids. 

t Bismuth sulphate, Bi|(S04}|, is obtained as a white powder by 
dissolving the metal or sulphide in ccmcentrated sulphuric acid. 
Water decomposes it, giving a basic salf, Btg(S04)(0H)4, which on 
heating gives (Bi0)^04. Other basic salts are known. 

Bismuth forms compounds similar to the trisulphide with the 
elements selenium and tellurium. The tritelluride constitutes the 
mineral tetradymite, Bi^Tcj. 

-4 wa/ysis. —Traces of bismuth may be detected by treating the 
solution with excess of tartaric acid, potash and stannous chloride, 
a precipitate or dark coloration of bismuth oxide l)cing formed even 
when only one part of bismuth is present in 20,000 oi water. The 
blackish brown sulphide precipitated from bismuth salts by sulphur- 
etted hydrogen is insoluule in ammonium sulphide, but is readily 
<liSholvcd by nitnc acid. The metal can be reduced by magnesium, 
sine, cadmium, iron, tin, copper and substances like hypo- 
phosphorous acid from acid solutions or from alkaline ones by 
formaldehyde. In quantitative estimations it is generally weighed 
as oxide, after precipitation as sulphide or carlxmate. or in the 
metallic form, reduced as alxjve. 

Phnrmacolof*v. — The salts of bismuth are feebly antiseptic. 
Taken intcrndly the subnitrate, coming into contact with water, 
tends to decompose, gradually lilierating nitric acid, one of the most 
powerful antiseptics. The physical properties of the powder 
also gn e it a mild astringent action. There are no remote 
actions. 

TJterapeuiics.^'Th^ subnitrate of bismuth is in\‘aluable in ceitam 
cases of dyspepsia, and still more notably so in diarrhoea. It owes 
its value to the decomposition descrilied alxive, by means of which 
a )M>werful antiseptic action is safely and continuously exerted. 
There is hardly a .safer drug. It may given in drachm doses with 
impunity. It colours the faeces black owing to the formation of 
su1j>hide. 

BISMUTHITE, a somewhat rare mineral, consisting of bismuth 
trisulphide, Bi.2Sj. Jt crystallizes in the orthorhombic system 
and is isomorpbouswith stibnite (Sb^Sg), which it closely resembles 
in appearance. It forms loose interlacing aggregates of acicular 
crystals without terminal faces (only in a single instance has a 
terminated crystal been observed), or as masses with a foliated 
or fibrous structure. An important character is the perfect 
cleavage in one direction parallel to the length of the needles. 
The colour is lead-grey inclining to tin-white and often with a 
yellowish or iridescent tarnish. The hardness is 2 ; specific 
gravity 6*4-6*5. Bismuthite occurs at several localities in 
(Cornwall and Bolivia, often in association with native bismuth 
and tin-ores. Other localities are known ; for instance, Brandy 
(Hll in Caldbeck Fells, Cumberland, where with molybdenite and 
apatite it is embedded in white quartz. The minerd was known 
to A. Cronstedt in 1758, and was named bismu thine by F. S. 
Beudant in 1832. This name, which is also used in the forms 
bismuthite and bismuthinite, is rather unfortunate, since it is 
readily confused with bismite ^bismuth oxide) and bismutite 
(basic bismuth carbonate), especially as the latter has also been 
used in the form bismuthite. The name bismuth-glance or 
bismutholamprite for the species under consideration is free from 
this objection. (L. J. S.) 

BlSMYAy a group of ruin mounds, about 1 m. long and i m. 
wide, consisting of a number of low ridges, nowhere exceeding 40 
ft. in height, lying in the Jezireh, somewhat nearer to the T^ris 
than the Euphrates, about a day’s joumev to the south-east of 
Nippur, a little below 32® N. and about 45^ 40' E. Excavations 
conducted here for six months, from Christmas of 1903 to June 
1904, for the university of Chicago, by Dr Edgar J. Banks, 
proved that these mounds covered the site of the ancient city of 
Adab (Ud-Nufi), hftherto known only from a brief mention of its 
name b the btroduction to the Khammurabi code (r. 2250 B.C.). 
The city was divided into two parts by a canal, on an island b 
which stood the temple, E-mach, with a uggurat, or stage tower. 
It was evidently o^cc a city of considerable importance, but 


deserted at a very early period^ sboe tie ruinl lotmd dole to the 
surface of the mounds belong to and Ur Gur, kings of Ur 
in the earlier part of the third miUennium BX. Iimni^iately 
below these, as at Nippur, were found the remains ofNarun-Sin 
and Sar^n, r. 3000 b.c. Below these there were still 35 ft. 
of stratified remains, constituting seven -eighths of the total 
depth of the ruins. Besides the remains of buildings, walls, 
graves, &c., I r Banks discovered a large number of if»cribed 
day tablets of a very early period, brmme and stone tablets, 
bronze implements and the like. But the two most notable 
discoveries were a complete statue m white marble, apparently 
the most andent yet found b Babylonia (nc>w In Ihe museum in 
Constantinople), bearing the inscription ^ E-mach, King 
Da-udu, King of Ud-Nun ” ; and a temple refuse heap, 
consisting of great quantities of fragments of yases in marble, 
alabaster, onyx, porphyry and granite, some of which were 
inscribed, and others engraved and inlaid with ivory and predous 
stones. (J. P. Pb.) 

BISON, the name of the one existing species of European wild 
ox, Bos (Bison) honasus, known in Russian as s$ 4 br. Together 
with the nearly allied New World animal known in Eur^ as 
the (North) American bison, but in its own country as “ bufmlo,’’ 
and scientifically as Bos (Bison) bison, the bison represents a 
group of the ox tribe distinguished from other species by the 
greater breadth and convexity of the forehead, superior length 
of limb, and the longer spinal proce.sses of the dor^ vertebrae, 
which, with the powerful musdes attached for the support of the 
massive head, form a protuberance or hump on the shoulders. 
The bisons have also fourteen pairs of ribs, while the common ox 
has only thirteen. The forehead and neck of both ipecies are 
covered with long, shaggy hair of a dark brown colour ; and in 
winter the whole of the neck, shi^ilders and hump are similarly 
dothed, so as to form a curly, felted mane. This mane in the 
European species disappears in summer ; but in the American 
bison it is to a considerable extent persisjent. 

The bison is now the largest European quadruped, measuring 
about 10 ft. long, exclusive of the tail, and standing nearly 6 ft. 
high. Formerly it was abundant throughout Europe, is 
proved by the fossil remains of this or a closely allied form found 
on the continent and in England, associated with those of the 
extinct mammoth and rhinoceros. Caesar mentions the bison 
as abounding, along with the extinct aurfichs or wild ox, in 
forests of Germany and Belgium, where it appears to have been 
occasionally captured and afterwards exhibited alive in the 
Roman amphitheatres. At that period, wd long after, it seeni^ 
to have been common throughout central Europe, os we learn 
from the evidence of Herberstein in the i6tb century Nowadays 
bison are found in a truly wild condition only in the forests of the 
Caucasus, where they are specially protected by the Russian 
government. There is, however, a herd, somewhat in the 
condition of park-animals, in the forest of Byelovitsa, in Lithu- 
ania, where it is protected by the tsar, but nevertheless is 
gradually dying out. In 1862 the Lithuanian bisons numbered 
over 1200, but by 1872 they had diminished to 528, and in 1892 
there were only 491. The prince of Pless has a smell herd at 
Promnitz, his 5 ile.sian estate, founded by the gift of a bull and 
three cows by Alexander 11 . in 1855, bis herd being the source 
of the menagerie supply. 

Bison feed on a coarse aromatic grass, and browse oti 
leaves, shoots, bark and twigs of trees. 

The American bison is distinguished from its European cousin 
by the following among other features: The bind-quaiteri are 
weaker and fall away more suddenly, while the witheis are 
proportionately higher. Especially chiumcteristic is the great 
mass of brown or blackish brown hair clothing the head, neck 
and forepart of the body. The shape of the skull and horns is 
also different; the horns themselves being shorter, thicker, 
blunter and more sharply curved, while the forehead of the 
skull is more convex and the sodeets of the eyes are more 
distinctly tubular. This species formerly ran|:ed over a th^ of 
North America in countless numbers, but is now practicaU/ 
extinct The great herd was separated into a normm and 
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southern diviewn bv the Ampletion of the Union Pacific raUway, 
and the annual rate of destruction from 1870 to 1875 has been 
at s, 500,000 head. In i88o the completion of the 
Northern Pacific railway led to an attack upon the northern herd. 
The last of the Dakota bisons were destroyed by Indians in 1883, 
leaving then less than looo vnld individuals in the United 
States. - 

A count which was concluded at the end of I'ebruary 1903, 
put the number of captive bisons at 1119, of which 9^ were in 
parks and zoological gardens in the United States, 4.1 in Ginada 
and Z09 in ^urope. At the same time it was estimated that 
there were 34 wild bison in the United States and 600 in Canada. 

In England small herds are kept by the duke of Bedford at 
Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, and by Mr C. J. Leyland at 
Haggerston Castle, Northumberland. 

Two races of the American bison have been distinguished — 
the typical prairie form, and the woodland race, B. bison 
athabascae \ but the two are very similar. (R. 

BISQUE (a French word of unknown origin, formerly spelt in 
EngHsh “ hisk ”), a term for odds given in the games of tennis, 
lawn tennis, croquet and golf ; in the two former a bisque is one 
point to be taken at any time during a “ set ” at the choice of 
the receiver of the odds, while in croquet and golf it is one extra 
stroke to be taken similarly during a game. The name is given, 
in cookery, to a thick soup, made particularly of crayfish or 
lobsters. 

BIS8ELL, GEORGE EDWIN (1839' ), American sculptor, 

son of a quarryman and marble-cutter, was born at New Preston, 
Connecticut, on the 16th of February 1839. During the Civil 
War he served as a private in the 23rd Connecticut volunteers 
in the Department of the Gulf (1862-1863), and on being 
mustered out became acting 4assistant paymaster in tlie South 
Atlantic squadron. At the close of the war he joined his father 
in business. He studied the art of sculpture abroad in 1875-1876, 
and lived much in ,faris during the years 1883-18^, with 
occasional visits to America. Among his more important work.s 
f are the soldiers' and sailors’ monument, and a statue of Colonel 
Cluitfield, at Waterbury, ('onnccticut ; and statues of General 
Gates at Saratoga, New York ; of C'hancellor John Watts in 
Trinity churchyard, New York ( ity j of Colonel Abraham de 
Peyster in Howling Green, New York City ; of Abraham Lincoln 
at Edinbuq^h ; of Burns and “ Highland Mary,” in Ayr, 
Scotland ; of Chancellor James Kent, in the Congressional 
librar>', Washington ; and of President Arthur in Madison 
Square, New York City. 

BISSEXT, or Bibsextus (Lat. twice; sextus, sixth), the 
day intercalated by the Julian calendar in the Februarj^ of every 
fourth year to make up the six hours by which the solar year was 
computed to exceed the year of 365 days, The day was inserted 
after the 24th of February, i.e. the 6th day before the calends 
(ist) of March ; there was consequently, besides the sextus, or 
sixth before the calends, the bis-sextus or “ second sixth,” our 
25th of February. In modem usage, with the exception of 
ecclesiastical calendars, the intercalary day is added for con- 
venience at the end of the month, and years in which February 
has 29 days are called “ bissextile,” or leap-years, 

BISTRE, the French name of a brown paint made from the 
soot of wood, now largely superseded by Indian ink. 

^BIT (from the verb “ toit«te,” either in the sense of a piece 
bitten off, or an act of bitinj;, or a thing that bites or is bitten), 
generally, a piece of anything ; the word is, however, used in 
various special senses, all derivable from its origin, either literally 
or metaphorically. The most common of these are (1) its use 
as the name of various tools, e,g. centre-bit ; (2) a horse’s ” bit,” 
or the metal mouth-piece of the bridle-; ^3) in money, a small 
coin of v^ing value (e,g, threepenny^bit), especially in the 
West Indies and southern United Stfilte. 

BITHUR, a town in the Cawnpesfe district of the United 
Provinces of India, 12 m. N.W. of Cawnpore city. Pop. (1901) 
^ 7i73r It IS chiefly notable for its connexion with the mutiny of 
1S57. The last of the pesh was, Baj i Rao, was banished to Bithur, 
and his adopted .son, the Nana Sahib, made the town his head- 


quyters. It was captured by Havelock on the 19th of July 
1857, when the Nana’s palaces were destroyed. 

BITHYNIA an ancient district in the N.W. of 

Asia Minor^ adjoining the Propontis, the Thracian Bosporus 
and the Euxine. According to Strabo it was bounded on the 
E. by the river Sangarius ; but the more commonly received 
division extended it to the Parthenius, which separated it from 
Paphlagonia, thus comprising the district inhabited by the 
Mariandyni. On the W. and S.\^^ it was separated from Mysia 
by the river Rhyndacus ; and on the S. it adjoined Phrygia 
Epictetus and Galatia. It is in great part occupied by moun- 
tains and forests, but ha 9 valleys and districts near the sea-coast 
of great fertility. The most important mountain range is the 
(so-called) “ Mysian ” Olympus (7600 ft.), which towers above 
Brusa and is clearly visible as far away as Constantinople (70 m.). 
Its summits are covered with snow for a great part of the year. 
East of this the range now called Ala-Dagh extends for above 
100 m. from the Sangarius to Paphlagonia. Both of these ranges 
belong to that border of mountains which bounds the great table- 
land of Asia Minor. The country between them and the coast, 
covered with forests and traversed by few lines of route, is still 
imperfectly known. But the broad tract which projects towards 
the west as far as the shores of the Bosporus, though hilly and 
covered with forests — the Turkish Aghatch Denizi, or ” The 
Ocean of Trees ” — is not traversed by any mountain chain. The 
west coast is indented by two deep inlets, (i) the northernmost, 
the Gulf of Ismid (anc. Gulf of Astacus), penetrating between 
40 and 50 m. into the interior as far as Ismid (anc. Nicomedia), 
separated by an isthmus of only about 25 m. from the Bltick 
Sea ; (2) the Gulf of Mudania or Gemlik (Gulf of Ciiis), alxiut 
25 m. long. At its extremity is situated the small town of 
Gemlik (anc. Gus) at the mouth of a valley, communicating 
with the lake of Isnik, on which was situated Nicaea. 

The principal rivers are the Sangarius (mod. Sakaria), which 
traverses the province from south to north ; the Rhyndacus, which 
separated it from My.sia ; and the Billaeus (Filiyas), which rises 
in the Ala-Dagh, about 50 m. from the sea, and after flowing 
by Boll (anc. Claudiopolis) falls into the Euxine, close to the 
ruins of the ancient Tium, about 40 m. north-east of Heraclea, 
having a course of more than 100 m. The Parthenius (mod. 
Bartan), the boundary of the province towards the east, is a 
much less considerable stream. 

The natural resources of Bithyniaare still imperfectly developed. 
Its vast forests would furnish an almost inexhaustible suppU 
of timber, if rendered accessible by roads. Coal also is known 
to exist near Eregli (Heraclea). The valleys towards the Black 
Sea alxnind in fruit trees of all kinds, while the valley of tlie 
Sangarius and the plains near Brusa and Isnik (Nicaea) arc 
fertile and well cultivated. Extensive plantations of mulberr> 
trees supply the silk for which Brusa has long been celebrated, 
and which is manufactured there on a large scale. 

According to ancient authors (Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, 
&c.), the Bithynians were an immigrant Thracian tribe. The 
existence of a tribe called Thyni in Thrace is well attested, and 
the two cognate tribes of the Thyni and Bithyni appear to have 
settled simultaneously in the adjoining parts of Asia, where they 
expelled or subdued the Mysians, Caucones, and other petty 
tribes, the Mariandyni alone maintaining themselves in the north- 
east. Herodotus mentions the Thyni and Bithyni as existing side 
by side ; but ultimately the latter must have become the more 
important, as they gave their name to the country. TTicy were 
incorporated by Croesus with the Lydian monarchy, with which 
they fell under the dominion of Persia (546 b.c.), and were 
included in the satrapy of Phrygia, which comprised all the 
countries up to the Hellespont and Bosporus. But even before 
the conquest by Alexander the Bithynians appear to have 
asserted their independence, and si’ccessfuUy maintained it 
under two native princes, Bas and Zipoetes, the last of whom 
transmitted his power to his son Nicomedes I., the first to 
assume the title of king. This monarch founded Ntcomedia, 
which soon rose to great prosperity, and during his long reign 
(278-250 B.C.), as well as those of his successors, Prusias 1 ., 
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Prusias II. and Nicotnedes 11 . (149-91 B.C.), the kingdinn of 
Bithynia held a considerable place among the minor monardhies 
of Asia. But the last kii^^ Nicomedes 111 ., was unable to 
maintain himself against Mithradates of Pontus, and, after being 
restored to his throne by the Roman senate, he be<^eathed his 
kingdom by will to the Romans (74 b.c.). Bithynia now became 
a Roman province. Its limits were fr^uently varied, and it 
was commonly united for administrative purposes with the 
province of Pontus. This was the state of things in the time of 
Trajan, when the younger Pliny was appointed governor of 
the combined provinces (103-105 a.d.), a circumstance to 
which we are indebted for valuable ini^rmation concerning the 
Roman provincial administration. Under the Byzantine empire 
Bithynia was again divided into two provinces, separated by the 
Sangarius, to the west of which the name of Bithynia was 
restricted. 

The most important cities were Nicomedia and Nicaea, which 
disputed with one another the rank of capital. Both of these 
were founded after Alexander the Great ; but at a much earlier 
period the Greeks had established on the coast the colonies of 
Cius (afterwards Prusias, mod. Gemlik); Chalcedon, at the 
entrance of the Bosporus, nearly opposite Constantinople ; and 
Heraclea Pontica, on the Euxine, about 120 m. east of the Bos- 
porus, All these rose to be flourishing places of trade, as also 
Prusa at the foot of M. Olympus (see Brusa), The only other 
places of importance at the present day are Ismid (Nicomedia) 
and Scutari. 

See C. Texier, Asie Mineure (Paris, 1830) ; G. Perrol, (ialatie et 
Ihthyme (Pans, 1862) ; W. von DioAt in PeUrmann’i Mittficilungen. 
Erganzungsheft, 116 (Gotha. 181^5). (E. H. B. ; F. W. Ha.) 

BITLIS, or Bktus (Arm. Paghesk), the chief town of a vilayet 
of the same name in Asiatic I’urkey , situated at an altitude of 
4700 ft., in the deep, narrow valley of the Bitlis Chai, a tributary 
of the Tigris. The main part of the town and the bazaars are 
crowded alongside the stream, while suburbs with scattered 
houses among orchards and gardens extend up two tributary 
streams. The houses are massive and well built of a soft volcanic 
tufa, and with their courtj^’ards and gardens climbing up the 
hillsides afford a striking picture. At the junction of two 
streams in the centre of the town is a fine old castle, partly 
ruined, which, according to local tradition, occupies the site 
of a fortress built by Alexander the Cheat. It is apparently 
an Arab building, as Arabic inscriptions appear on the walls, but 
a.s the town stands an the principal highway l>etween the Van 
plateau and the Mesopotamian plain it must always have been 
of strategic importance. The bazaars are crowded, covered 
across with branches in summer, and typical of a Kurdish town. 
The population numbers 35,000, of whom about 12,000 are 
Armenians and the remainder are Kurds or of Kurdish descent. 

Kurdish beys and sheiks have much influence in the town 
and wild mountain districts adjoining, while the Sasun moun- 
tains, the scene of successive Annenian revolutions of late years, 
are not for off to the west The town was ruled by a semi- 
independent Kurdish bey as late as 1836. There are some fine 
old mosques and medresses (colleges), and the Armenians have a 
large monastery and churches. There are British, French and 
Russian consuls in the town, and a branch of the American 
Mission with schools is established also. The climate is healthy 
and the thermometer rarely falls below 0° Fahr., but there is a 
heavy snowfall and the narrow streets are blocked tor some five 
months in the year. 

A good road runs southward down the pass, pa^ng after a 
few miles some large chalybeate and sulphur springs. Roads 
also lead north to Mush smd Erzerum and along the l^e to Van. 
Postal communication is through Erzerum with Trebizond. 
Tobacco of an inferior quality is largely grown, and the chief 
industry is the weaving of a coarse red cloth. Manna and gum 
tragacanrii ave also Collected. Fruit is also (dentiful, and there 
are many vineyards close by. 

Ibe &tys vilayet comprises a ve^ varied section of Asiatic 
Tuik^, as it includes the Mush plain and the plateau country 
west in Lake Van, as well as a large extent of wild mountain 
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districts inhaldted by turbulent Kurdf and Armenians on either 
side of the central town of Bitlis, idio some of the lower countiy 
about Sairt along the left bank of the main stream of the Tim. 
The mountains have been little explored, but are llelieved to 
be rich in minerals, iron, lead, copper, traces of gold and many 
mineral springs are known to exist. (F. R. M.) 

BlTOl^ (anc. Buiu$tti), a town and episcopal see of Apuua, 
Italy, in the province of Bari, 10 m. west by slcain tramway 
from Bart. Pop. (1901) 30,61 7. It was a place of no importance 
in classical times. Its medieval walls are still preserved. Its 
cathedral is one of the finest examples of the Romanesque archi* 
tecture of Apulia, and has escaped damage fromkitdt restorations. 
The palazzo Sylos-Labini has a fine Renaissance court of 1502. 

BITSCH (Fr. Biiclie), a town of Germany, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
on the Horn, at the foot of the northern slope of the Vosges 
between Hagenau and Saargemund. Pop. (190$) 4000. There 
are a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, a classical school 
and an academy of forestry. The industries indude shoe-making 
and watch-milking, and there is some trade in grain and timber. 
The town of Bitsch, which was formed out of the villages of 
Rohr and Kaltenhausen in the 17th century, derives its name 
from the old stronghold (mentioned in 1172 as Bytis Castrum) 
standing on a rock some 250 ft. abo\'e the town. This had long 
given its name to the countship of Bitsch, wliich was originally 
in the possession of the dukes of Lorraine. In 1297 it piissed by 
marriage to Eberhard I. of Zweibriicken, whose line became 
extinct in 1569, when the countship reverted to Lorraine. It 
piissed with that duchy to France in 1766. After that date the 
town rapidly increased in population. The citadel, which had 
been constructed by Vaub^ on the. site of the old c^tlc after 
the capture of Bitsch by the French in 1624, had been destroyed 
when it was restored to Lorraine in 169S. This was restored 
^id strengthened in 1740 into a fomss that proved impregnable 
in all succeeding wars. The attack upon it by the Prussians 
in 1 793 was repulsed ; in 1815 they had to be content with 
hloclmding it ; and in 1870, though it waft closely inx ested by 
the Germans after the battle of W6rth, it held out until the end 
of the war. A large part of the fortification is excavated in the 
red sandstone rock, and rendered bomb-proof ; a supply* of 
water is secured to the garrison by a deep well in the intenor. 

BITTER, KARL THEODORE FRANOU (1867^ ), American 

sculptor, was bom in Vienna on the 6th of December 1867. 
After studying art there, in 1889 removed to the United 
States, where he became naturalized. In Aigerica be gained 
great popularity as a sculptor, and in 1906-1907 was presi- 
dent of the National Sculpture Society, 'New York. Among 
his principal works are: the Astor memorial g^tes, Trinity 
church, New York ; “ Elements Controlled and Uncontrolled,’* 
on the Administration Building at the Chicago Exposition ; 
a large relief, “ Triumph of Civilization,” in the waiting-room 
of the Broad Street station of the Pennsylvania railway in 
Philadelphia ; decorations for the Dewey Naval Arch in New 
York Cit)' ; the ” Standard Bearers,” at the Pan-American 
Exposition grounds ; a sitting statue and a bust of Dr Pepper, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania ; and the Villard 
and Hubbard memorials in the New York chamber of commerce. 

BITTERFELD, a town of Germany, in the Prussip province 
of Saxony, 26 m. N. from Leipzig by rail, on the river Mulde, 
and an important junction of railways from Leipzig and Halle 
to Berlin. Pop. (1900) 11,839. It manufactures drain-pipdl, 
paper-roofing and machinery, and has saw-mills. Several 
co^-mines are in the vidnity. The town was built by a colony 
of Flemish immigrants in 1153. It was captured by thejand- 
grave of Meissen in 1476, and belonged thenceforth to Saxony, 
until it was ceded to Prussia in 1815. Owing to its pleasant 
situation and accessibility, it has become a favourite residence 
of business men of Leipzig and Halle. 

BITTERLING (Rhodens amarHs)^ a littie carp -like fudi of 
cenUal Europe, belonging to the Cyprinid family. In it we 
have a remarkable instance of symbiosis. The genital papilla 
of the female acquires a great development during the breeding^ 
season and becomes produced into a tube nearly as long as the 
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fish itself: this acts as a# ovipositor by means of which the 
comparatively few and large eggs (3 millimetres in diameter) 
are introduced through the gaping valves between the branchiae 
of pond mWls (Umo and Anodnnta), where, after being in- 
seminated, they undergo their development, the fry leaving 
their host about a month later. The mollusc recij^rocates by 
throwing off its, embryos on the parent fish, in the skin of which 
they remain encysted for some time, the period of reproduction 
of the fish and mussel coinciding. 

BITTERN, a genus of wading birds, belonging to the family 
Ardeidae, comprising several species closely allied to the herons, 
from which they differ chiefly in their shorter neck, the back of 
which is covered with down, and the front with long feathers, 
which can l)c raised at pleasure. They are solitary birds, frequent- 
ing countries possessing extensive swamps and marshy grounds, 
remaining at rest by day, concealed among the reeds and bushes 
of their haunts, and seeking their food, which consists of fish, 
reptiles, insects and small quadrupeds, in the twilight The 
common bittern (Botaurus stellaris) is nearly as large as the heron, 
and is widely distributed over the eastern hemisphere. Formerly 
it was common in Britain, but extensive drainage and persecution 
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have greatly diminished its numbers and it is now only an un- 
certain visitor. Not a winter passes without its appearing in 
some numbers, when its uncommon aspect, its large size, and 
beautifully pencilled plumage cause it to be regarded as a great 
prize by the lucky gun-bearer to whom it fsJls a victim. Its 
value as a delicacy for the table, once so highly esteemed, has 
long vanished. The old fable, of this bird inserting its beak into 
a reed or plunging it into the ground, and so causing the booming 
sound with which its name will be always associated, is also 
exploded, and nowadays indeed so few people in Britain have 
ever heard its loud and awful voice, which seems to be uttered 
only in the breeding-season, and is therefore unknown in a country 
where it no longer breeds, that incredulity as to its booming at 
all has in some quarters succeeded the old belief in this as in 
other reputed peculiarities of the species. The bittern in the 
days of falconry was strictly preserved, and afforded excellent 
sport. It sits crouching on the ground durii^ the day, with its 
bill pointing in the air, a position fW>m which it is not easily 
rous^, and even when it takes wing, its flight is neither swift 
nor long sustained. When wounded it requires to be approached 
with -caution, as it will then attack either man or with its 
^long sharp bill and its acute daws. It builds a mde nest among 
the leeds and flags, out of the materials which sunound it, and 


the female lays four or five eggs of a brownish olive. During 
the t^reeding season it utters a booming noise, from which it 
probably derives its generic name, Boiaurus, and which has 
made it in many pla^s an object of superstitious dread. Its 
plumage f<H*the most part is of a pale buff colour, rayed and 
speckl^ with black and reddish brown. The American bittern 
{Botaurus Imtiginosus) is somewhat smaller than the European 
species, and is found throughout the central and southern 
portions of North America. It also occurs in Britain as an 
occasional straggler. It is distinguishable by its uniform greyish- 
brown primaries, which want the tawny bars that characterize 
B. stellaris. Both speciea are good eating. 

BITTERN (from “ bitter ”), the mother liquor obtained from 
sea-water or brines after the separation of the sodium chloride 
(common salt) by crystallization. It contains various mag- 
nesium salts (sulphate, chloride, bromide and iodide) and is 
employed commercially for the manufacture of Epsom salts 
(magnesium sulphate) and bromine. The same term is applied 
to a mixture of quassia, iron sulphate, cocadus indieus, liquorice, 
&c., used in adulterating beer. 

BITTERS, the name given to aromatized (generally alcoholic) 
beverages containing a bitter substance or substances, used as 
tonics, appetizers or digestives. The bitterness is imparted by 
such substances as bitter orange rind, gentian, rhubarb, quassia, 
cascarilla, angostura, quinine and cinchona. Juniper, cinnamon, 
carraway, camomile, cloves and other flavouring agents are also 
employed in conjunction with the bitter principles, alcohol and 
sugar. Some bitters are prepared by simple maceration and 
subsequent filtration (see Liqueurs), others by the more com- 
plicated distillation process. Those prepared by the latter 
process are the finer commercial articles. Bitters are usualls' 
sold under the name of the substance which has been used to 
give them the predominant flavour, such as orange, angostura 
or peach bitters, &c. The alcoholic strength of bitters varies, 
but is generally in the neighbourhood of 40 % of alcohol. Some 
bitters, although possessing tonic properties, may be regarded 
as beverages pure and simple, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are seldom consumed in an undiluted state ; others again, are 
obviously medicinal preparations and should he treated as such. 

BITUMEN, the name applied by the Romaas to the various 
descriptions of natural hydrocarbons, the word petroleum not 
being used in classical I^tin. In its widest sense it embraces the 
whole range of these substances, including natural gas^ the more 
or less liquid descriptions of petroleum^ and the solid forms of 
asphdty alheriitty gilsoniie or uintakite, elaterite, ozokerite and 
hatchettitc. To distinguish bitumen intermediate in consistenc)’ 
between asphalt and the more liquid kinds of crude petroleum, 
the terra maltha (Latin) is frequently employed. The bitumens 
of chief commercial importance may be grouped under the three 
headings of (i) natural gas, (2) petroleum, and (3) asphalt, and 
will be found fully described under these titles. In the scriptures 
there are numerous references to bitumen, among which the 
following may be quoted ; — In Genesis ix. 3, we are told that in 
the building of the tower of Babel “ slime had they for mortar,” 
and in Genesis xiv. 10, that the vale of Siddim “ was full of 
slime-pits,” the word slime in the latter quotation from our 
version appearing as bitumen’ in the Vulgate. Herodotus alludes 
to the use of the bitumen brought down by the Is, a tributar>^ 
of the Euphrates, as mortar in building the walls of Babylon. 
Diodorus, Curtius, Josephus, Bochart and o^ers make similar 
mention of this use of bitumen, and Vitruvius tells us that it 
was employed in admixture with clay. 

In its various forms, bitumen is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed of substances. It occurs, though sometimes only in 
small quantity, in almost every part of the globe, and through- 
out the whole range of geological strata, from the Laurentian 
rocks to the most recent members of the Quaternary period. 
Although the gaseous and liquid forms of bitumen may be re- 
garded as having been formM in the strata in which they are 
found or as having been received into such strata shortly after 
formation, the semi-solid and solid varieties may be considered 
to have l^n produced by the oxidation and evaporation oi 
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liquid petroleum etciping from underlying or better preserve^ 
(teposits into other strata, or into fissures where atmospi^ric 
action and loss of the more volatile constituents can ^e place. 
It should^ however, be stated that there is some difference of 
opinion as to the precise manner of production of %ome of the 
solid forms of bitumen, and especially of ozokerite. (B. R.) 

BITURIOES. a Celtic peop^, according to livy (y. 34) the 
most powerful in Gaul in the time of Tarquinius Frisc^. At 
some period unknown they split up into two branches — Bituriges 
Cubi and Bituriges Vivisci. The name is supposed to mean 
either “ rulers of the world ” or “ perpetual kin^.^' 

The Bituriges Cubi, called simply JUturiges by Caesar, in 
whose time Aey acknowledged the supremacy of the Aedui, 
inhabited the modem diocese of Bourges, including the depan- 
ments of Cher and Indre, and partly that of Allier. Their chief 
towns were Avaricum (bulges), ^entomagus (Argenton-sur- 
Creuse), Neriomagus (Ndris-lei-Bains), Noviodunum (perhaps 
Villate). At the time of the rebellion of Vercingetorix (52 B.c.), 
Avaricum, after a desperate resistance, was taken by assault, 
and the inhabitants put to the sword. In the following year, 
the Bituriges submitted to Caesar, and under Augustus they 
were incorporated (in 28 B.c.) in A<juitania. Pliny (^NaL HisU 
iv. 109) speaks of them as liberty which points to their et^oying 
a certain amount of independence under Roman government. 
The district contained a number of iron works, and Caesar says 
they were skilled in driving galleries and mining operations. 

The Bituriges Vivisci occupied the strip of land between the 
sea and the left bank of the Garonne, comprising the greater 
part of the modem department of Gironde. Their capi^ was 
Burdigala (Bordeaux), even then a place of considerable import- 
ance and a wine-growing centre. Like the Cubi, they also are 
called liheri by Pliny. 

See A. Penjardms, Giographif kUtoriqut de la Gaule fomaine^ il. 
(1876-189^) ; A. Longnon, Giographie de la Gaule au VI* siicle 
(1878); A. Holder, Alt-celtUcher Spfachschatz \ T. R. Holmes, 
Caestty's Conquest of Gaul (1899). 

BITZIUS, ALBRECHT (1797-1854), Swiss novelist, best known 
by his pen name of “ Jeremias Gotthelf,” was bom on the 4th 
of OctolHjr 1 797 at Moral, where his father was pastor. In 1804 
the home was moved to Utzenstorf, a village in the Bernese 
Emmenthal. Here young Bitzius grew up, receiving his early 
education and consorting with the boys of the village, as well as 
helping his father to cultivate his glebe. In 1812 he went to 
complete his education at Bern, and in 1820 was received as a 
pastor. In 1821 he visited the university of Gottingen, but 
returned home in 1822 to act as his father’s assistant. On his 
father's death (1824) he went in the same capacity to Herzogen- 
buchsee, and later to Bern (1829). Early in 1831 he went as 
assistant to the aged pastor of the village of Lutzelfliih, in the 
Upper Emmenthal (between Langnau and Burgdorf), being soon 
elected his successor (1832) and marryii^ one of his god- 
daughters (1833). He spent the rest of his life there, dying on 
the 22nd of October 1854, and leavi^ three children (the son was 
a pastor, the two daughters married pastors). His first work, 
the Bauemspiegely appeared ih 1837. It purported to be the life 
of Jeremias Gotthelf, narrated himself, and this name was 
later adopted by the author as his pen name. It is a living 
picture of Bernese (or, strictly speaking, Emmenthal) village 
life, true to nature, and not attempting to gloss over its defects 
and failings. It is written (like the rest of his works) in the 
Bernese dialect of the Emmenthal, though it must be remembered 
that Bitzius was not (like Auerbach) a peasant by birth, but 
belonged to the educated classes, so that he reproduces what he 
had seen and learnt, and not what he had himself personally 
experienced. The book was a ^reat success, as it was a picture 
of real life, and not of fancifully beribboned z8th-century 
villagers. Amesig his later tales are the Leidan imd Frauden 
eints Sehdrnmms (18^1839), Uli der Knecht (1841), with its 
continuatkm, UU der Pdehier (1849), Anne Bdhi Jewdger (1843- 
1844), Adlftf dU GfossmuUer (1847), Die Kdserei in der Vekfrm^ 
(1850), a^ the Erlebnisse eines Sehuldenbauers (1854X He 
pubH&ed also several volumes of shcMrter tales. One slight 
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drawback to some of his writiiigs is %he echo of local political 
controversies, for Bitzius was a WI^ and strongly opposed to 
the Radical i^y in the canton, which carried the day m 1846. 

Laves by C. Manuel, in the Berlin edition of Bitiius’s wotks 
Berlin, iwi). and by J. Ammann in vol. i. (Bern. 1884) of the 
Sammlung Bemiseker Biograpkiem, His works were issued in 
24 vols. at Berlin, i856<i86i. while zo vols.. giving the original 
text of each story, were issued at Bern, Z898-Z900 (edition not to be 
completed). (W. A. B. C.) 

BIVOUAC (a French word generally said to have been intro- 
duced during the Thirty Years’ War, perhiqis derived from 
Beiwaeht, extra gtiard), originally, a night-^iviftch by a whole 
army under arms to prevent surprise. In mddem muitary pa^ 
lance the word is used to mean a temporary encampment in 
the open field without tents, as opposed to ** l^ts or canton- 
ment ” on the one hand and ** camp ” on the other. The use 
of bivouacs permits an army to remain clo8<dy concentrated 
for all eme^encies, and avoids the necessity for numerous 
wagons carrying tents. Constant bivouM, however, are trying 
to the health of men and horses, and this method of quartering 
is never employed except when the military situation demands 
concentration and readiness. Thus the outposts would often 
have to bivouac while the main body of the army lay in billets. 

BIWA, a lake in the province of Omi, Japan. It measures 
36 m. in length by Z2 m. in extreme breadth, has an area of z8o 
sq. m., is about 330 ft. above sea-level, and has an extreme 
depth of some 300 ft. There are a few small islands in the lake, 
the principal being Chikubu-shima at the northern end. 

Tradition alleges that Lake Biwa and the mountain of Fuji 
were produced simultaneously by an ei^hquake izu 286 B.c. 
On the west of the lake the mountains Hiei-zan and Hira-yama 
slope down almost to its maij^,^d on the east a wide plain 
extends towards the boundaries ol the province of Mino. It is 
drained by a river flowing out of its southern end^ and taking 
its course into the sea at Osaka. This river bears in succession 
the names of Seta-gawa, Uji-gawa and iTodo-gawa. The lake 
alK)unds with fish, and the beauty of its scenery is remarkable. 
Small steamboats ply constantly to the points of chief interest, 
and around its shores are to be viewed the Omi’^o-hakkei* or 
“ eight landscapes of Omi ” ; namely, the lake silvering under 
I an autumn moon as one looks down ih*om Ishi-yama ; the snow 
at eve on Hira-yama ; the glow of sunset at Seta ; the groves 
and classic temple of Mii-dera as the evening bell sounds ; boatl 
sailing home from Yabase ; cloudless peaks a^Awazu ; rain at 
nightfall over Karasaki ; and wild geese sweeping down to 
Katata. The lake is connected with Kyoto by a canal constructea 
in Z890, and is thus brought into water jcommuiycation with 
Osaka. 

I BIXIO, NIMO (1821-Z873), Italian soldier, was bom on the 
and of October 182X. While stiU a boy he was compelled by 
his parents to embrace a maritime career. After numerous 
adventures he returned to Italy in 1846, joined the Giovine Italia, 
and, on 4th November Z847, made hunsdf conspicuous at Genoa 
by seizing the bridle of Charies Albert’s horse and crying, ** Pass 
t^ Hcino, Sire, and we are all with you.” He fought through 
the campaign of Z848, became captain under Garibaldi at Rome 
in Z849, taking prisoners an entire French battalion, and gaining 
the gold medal for military valour. In 1859 he commanded a 
Garitoldian battalion, and gained the military cross of Sav<w. 
Joining the Marsala expedition in z86o, he turned the day m 
hivour of Garibaldi at C^tafimi, was wounded at Palermo, but 
recovered in time to besiege Re^ in Calabria (zist of August 
i860), and, though again wounded, took part in the of 
Voltumo, trizere hts kg was broken. Elect^ deputy in i86z, 
he en^voured to reconcile Cavour and GaribaldL In 1866, at 
head of the seventh division, he covered the Italian retreat 
from Custozza, ignoring the Austrian summit to surrento. 
Created senator in February 1870, be was in the following 
September given command of a division during the movement 
against Rome, took CivitA Vecchia, and participated in the 
general attack upon Rome (20th September 1870). He died of* 
choto at Achin My in Sumatra en route for Batavia, whither he 
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had gone m romm«nd of a Commercial expedition (i6th December 

^^BIZBRTA (properly pronounced Ben Zertj Fr. Bieerie), a 
seaport of*l'um.sia, in ,^7° 17' N., 9“ 5®' E- Pop- about 12,000. 
Next to Toulon, Bizerto is the most important naval port of 
France in the Mediterranean. It occupies a commanding 
strategical position in the narrowest part of the sea, being 714 m. 
E. of Gibraltar, 1 168 m. W.N.W. of Port Said, 240 m. N.W. of 
Malta, and 420 m. S. by E. of Toulon. It is 60 m. by rail N.N.W. 
of Tunis. The town is built on the shores of the Mediterranean 
at the point where the Lake of Bizerta enters the sea through a 
natural channel, the mouth of which has been canalized. The 
modern town lies almost entirely on the north side of the canal, 
A little further north are the ancient citadel, the walled “ Arab 
town and the old harbour (disused). The present outer harbour 
covers about 300 acres and is formed by two converging jetties 
and a breakwater. 'Fhe north jetty is 4000 ft. long, the east 
jetty 3300 ft., and the breakwater— which protects the port from 
the prevalent north-east winds— 2300 ft. long. The entrance to 
the canal is in the centre of the outer harbour. The canal is 
2600 ft. long and 787 ft. wide on the surface. Its banks are 
lined with quays, and ships drawing 26 ft. of water can moor 
alongside. At the end of the canal is a large commercial 
harbour, beyond which the channel opens into the lake — in 
reality an arm of the sea — roughly circular in form and covering 
about 50 sq. m., two-thirds of its waters having a depth of 30 
to 40 ft. The lake, which merchant vessels are not allowed 
to enter, contains the naval port and arsenal. There is a 
torpedo and submarine boat station on the north side of the 
channel at the entrance to the lake, but the principal naval 
works lire at Sidi Abdallah at the south-west corner of the 
lake und 10 m. from the open sea. Here is an enclosed basin 
covering 123 acres with ample quayage, d^ docks and every- 
thing necessary to the accommodation, repair, revictualling and 
coaling of a numerqps fleet. Barracks, hospitals and water- 
works have been built, the military town, called Ferryville, 
being self-contained. 

fortificalions have been built for the protection of the port. 
They comprise {a) the older works surrounding the town ; (b) a 
group of coast batteries on the high ground of Cape Bizerta or 
Gnurdia, 4 m. north-north-west of the town ; these are grouped 
round a powerful fort called Jebel Kebir, and have a command 
of 300 to 800 ft. above sea-level ; (c) another group of batteries 
on the narrow ground between the sea and the lake to the cast 
of the town ; the highest of these is the Jcbel Tuila battery 
265 ft. above sea-level. 

The Lakaof BizwtTA, called Tinja by the Arabs, abounds in 
excellent fish, especially mullets, the dried roc of which, called 
hntar^fl, is largely exported, and the fishing industry employs a 
large proportion of the inhabitants. The western shore of the 
lake is low, and in many places is covered with olive trees to the 
water’s edge. The south-eastern shores are hilly and wooded, 
and behind them rises a range of picturesque hills. A narrow 
and shallow channel leads from the western side of the lake into 
another sheet of water, the Lake of Ishkul, so called from Jebel 
Ishkul, a hill on its southern bank 1740 ft. high. The I^kc of 
Ishkul is nearly as large as the first lake, but is very shallow. Its 
waters are generally sweet. 

Bizerto occupies the site of'the ancient IVrian colony, Hippo 
3 ?ar\’tus or Diarrhytus, the harbour of which, by means of a 
spacious pier, protecting it from the north-east wind, was 
rendered one of the safest and finest on this coast. The town 
became r Roman colony, and was conquered by the Arabs in the 
7th century. The place thereafter was subject either to the 
rulers of Tunis or of Constantine, but the citizens were noted for 
their frequent revolts. They threw in their lot (c, 1530) with the 
pirate Khoir-ed-Din, and subsequeni% received a Turkish 
garrison. Bizerta was captured by the Spaniards in 1535, but 
not long afterwards came under the Tunisian government. 
^ Centuries of neglect followed, and the ancient port was almost 
choked up, though the value of the fisheries sav^ the town from 
utter decay. Iti strategical importance was one of the causes 


whijh led to the occupation of Tunisia by the French m 1881. 
In 1890 a concession for a new canal and harbour was granted 
to a company, and five years later the new port was formally 
c^ned. Since then the canal has been widened and deepened, 
and the na/al port at Sidi Abdallah created. 

BIZBT [Alexandre CAsar Leopold] GEORGES (1838-1875), 
French musical composer, was bom at Bou^val, near Paris, on 
the 25th of October 1838, the son of a singing-master. He 
di5t)layed musical ability at an early age, and was sent to the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he studied under Hal6vy and speedily 
distinguished himself, carry off prizes for organ and fugue, 
and finally in 1857, aftci an ineffectual attempt in the previous 
year, the Grand ftix de Rome for a cantata called Cloris ei 
Cloiildf. A success of a different kind also befell him at this time. 
Offenbach, then manager of the Th6&tre des Bouffes-Parisiens, 
had organized a competition for an operetta, in which young 
Bizet was awarded the first prize in conjunction with Charles 
Lecocq, each of them writing an operetta called Dociettr Miracle. 
After the three years spent in Rome, an obligation imposed by 
the French government on the winners of the first prize at the 
Conservatoire, Bizet returned to Paris, where he achieved a 
reputation as a pianist and accompanist. On the 23rd of 
' September 1863 his first opera, Les Pkheurs de perles, was 
brought out at the Th^&tre Lyrique, but owing possibly to the 
somewhat uninteresting nature of the story, the opera did not 
enjoy a very long run. The qualities displayed by the composer, 
however, were amply recognized, although the music was stated, 
by some critics, to exhibit traces of Wagnerian influence. 
Wagnerism at that period was a sort of spectre that haunted the 
imagination of many leading members of the musical press. It 
sufficed for a work to be at all out of the common for the epithet 
“ W^nerian ” to be applied to it. The term, it may be said, 
was intended to be condemnatory, and it was applied with little 
understanding as to its real meaning. The score of the Pkheurs 
de perles contains several charming numbers ; its dreamy 
melodies are well adapted to fit u story laid in Eastern climes, 
and the music reveals a decided dramatic temperament. Some 
of its dances are now usually introduced into the fourth act of 
Carmen. 

On the 3rd of June 1865 Bizet married a daughter of his old 
master, Hal^vy. His second opera, La Jolie Fille de Perth, 
produced at the Theatre Lyrique on 26th Deceml^r 1867, was 
scarcely a step in advance. The libretto was founded on Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, but the oj>era lacks unity of style, and its 
pages are marred by concessions to the vocalist. One number 
has survived, the characteristic Bohemian dance which has been 
interpolated into the fourth act of Carmen. In his third opera 
Bizet returned to an oriental subject. Djamileh, a one-act opera 
given ut the Op6ra Comique on the 22nd of May 1872, is certainly 
one of his most individual efforts. Again were accusations of 
Wagnerism hurled at the composer’s head, and Djamileh did not 
achieve the success it undoubtedly deserved. The composer was 
more fortunate with the incidental music he wrote to Alphonse 
Daudet’s drama, V ArUsienne, produced in October 1872. 
Different numbers from this, arranged in the form of suites, 
have often been heard in the concert-room. Rarely l»ye poetry 
and imagination been so well allied as in these exquisite pages, 
which seem to reflect the sunny skies of Provence. 

Bizet’s masterpiece, Carmen, was brought out at the Op^ra 
Comique on the 3rd of March 1875. based on a version by 

Meilhac and HaUvy of a study by Pros|>er M^mee — in which 
the dramatic element was obscured by much descriptive writing. 
The detection of the drama underlying this psychological 
narrative was in itself a brilliant discovery, and in reconstructing 
the story in dramatic form the authors produced one of the most 
famous libretti in the whole range of opera. Still more striking 
than the libretto was the music composed by Bizet, in which the 
peculiar use of the flute and of the lowesf notes of the harp 
deserves particular attention. 

On the 3rd of Tune, three months after the production of 
Carmen in Paris, the genial composer expired after a few hours* 
fitness from a heart affection. Before dying he had the satisfaction 
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of knowing that Cmmen had been accepted for productkm at 
Vienna. After the Austrian ca|[»ta] came Brusseb^ BerHn 
in London, when Camm was brought out at Her Majesty^a 
theatre with immense success. The influence exercised by 
Bizet on dramatic music has been very great, afki may be 
discerned in the realistic works of the young Italian school, as 
well as in those of his own countrymen. 

MORWEBORG (Finnish, Pori) a district town of Finland, 
province of Abo-Bjdmeboig, on the £. coast of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, at the mouth of the Kumo. Lat . 5 8' N long. 46® o' E. 
Pop. (1904) 16,053, mostly Swedes. Large vessels cannot enter 
its roadstead, and stop at Rafso. Tha town has shipbuilding 
wharves, machine works, and several tanneries and brick-works, 
and has a total trade of over 16,000,000 marks, the chief export 
being timber. 

bISRMSON, BJORNSTJERNE (1832-1910), Norwegian poet, 
novelist and dramatist, was bom on the 8th of December 183a 
at the farmstead of Bjorgen, in Kviknc, in Osterdal, Norway. 
In 1837 his father, who had been pastor of Kvikne, was trans- 
ferred to the parish of Noesset, in Romsdal ; in this romantic 
district the childhood of BjSrnson was spent. After some 
teaching at the neighbouring town of Moldc, he sent at the 
age of seventeen to a well-known school in Christiania to study 
for the university ; his instinct for poetry was already awakened, 
anJ indeed he had written verses from his eleventh year. He 
matriculated at the university of Christiania in 1852, and soon 
began to work as a journalist, especially as a dramatic critic. In 
1857 appeared Synnbve Solbakken, the first of Bjomson's peasant- 
novels ; in 1858 this was followed by Arnf, in i860 by A Happy 
Boy, and in 1868 by The Fisher Maiden. These are the most 
important specimens of his honde-fortaellinger or peasant-tales— 
a section of his literary work which has made a profound im- 
pression in his own country, and has made him popular through- 
out the world. Two of the tales, Arne and Sy>tndve SoWakken, 
offer perhaps finer examples of the pure peasant-story than are 
to be found elsewhere in literature. 

Bjomson was anxious ** to create a new saga in the light of the 
peasant,” as he put it, and he thought this should be done, not 
merely in prose fiction, but in national dramas or folke-stykker. 
The earliest of these was a one-act piece the scene of which is laid 
in the 12th century, Between the Battles, written in 1855, but not 
produced until 1857. He was especially influenced at this time 
by the study of Baggesen and Oehlenschlager, during a visit to 
Copenhagen 1856-1857. Between the Battles was followed by 
Lame Hulda in 1858, and King Sverre in 1861. All these efforts, 
however, were far excelled by the splendid trilogy of Sigurd the 
Bastard, which Bjomson issued in 1862. This raised him to the 
front rank among the younger poets of Europe. His Sigurd the 
Crusader should be added to the category of these heroic plays, 
although it was not printed until 1872. 

At the close of 1857 Bjftmson had been appointed director of 
the theatre at Bergen, a post which he held, with much journal- 
istic work, for two years, when he returned to the capital. From 
i860 to 1863 he travelled widely throughout Europe. Early in 
1865 he undertook the management of the Christiania theatre, 
and brought out his popular comedy of The Newly Married and 
his romantic tragedy of Mary Stuart in Scotland. Although 
Bjomson has introduced into his novels and plays songs of 
extraordinary beauty, he was never a very copious writer of 
verse ; in 1870 he published his Poems and Songs and the epic 
cycle caUed Amljot Gelline; the latter volume contains the 
magnificent ode called Beigliot,” Bjorason’s finest contribution 
to lyrical poetry. Between 1864 and 1874, in the very prime of 
life, Bjomson displayed a slackening of the intellectual forces 
very remarkable in a man of his energy ; he was indeed during 
these years mainly occupied with politics, and with his business 
as a theatrical manager. This was the period of Bjomson's most 
fiery propaganda f& a radical agitator. In 1871 he bef;an to 
sup^ment hif journalistic work in this direction by delivering 
lemres over the length and breadth of the northern countries. 
He possessed to a surprising d^ee the arts of the orator, com- 
bined with a magnifiomt physical prestige. From 1873 1876 


Bjdmson was absent from Norwayi tiMiUn the peace of voluntary 
eime he recovered his imaginative powers. Hk new d^Murtote m 
a dramatic author began with A Bankruptcy and Tk 0 EiHtrr in 
1874, social dramas of an extremely modem and reaHitic cast. 

The poet now settled on his estate of Aulestad in Gatisdal. 
In 1877 he published another novel, an impertect 

productioh, in which his ideas on social ques^ms were seen to be 
m a state of fermentation, and gavt expression td*hii republican 
sentiments in the polemical play called The King, to a later 
edition of which he prefixed an essay on ** Intellectuil Freedom,^' 
in further explanation of his position. Captain Mansana, an 
episode of the war of Italian independence, belongs to 1878. 
Extremely anxious to obtain a full success on the staM, Bjdmson 
concentrated his powers on a drama of sbeial life, Leonaria 
(1879), which raised a viol«it controversy. A satirical )[day, Ike 
New System, was produced a few weeks later. Although these 
plays of BjSrnson’s second period were greatly discussed, none of 
them (except A Bankruptcy) plea^ on the boaids. When once 
more he produced a social drama, A Gauntlet, in 1883, he was 
unable to persuade any manager to stage it, except in a modified 
form, though this play gives the full measure of his power as a 
dramatist. In the autumn of the same year, Bj 5 ms<m published 
a mystical or symbolic drama Beyond our Powers, deafing with 
the abnormal features of religious excitement with extraordinary 
force ; this was not acted until 1899, when it achieved a great 
success. 

Meanwhile, Bjomson’s political attitude had brought upon 
him a charge of high treason, and he took refuge for a time in 
Germany, returning to Norway in 1882. Convinced that the 
theatre was practically closed to him, he turned ba^ to the 
novel, and punlished in 1884, Flap are Flying iff Town and Port, 
embodying his theories on heredity and education. In 1889 
printed another loi^ and still more remarkable novel, Jn God's 
Way, which is chiefly concerned with the same problems. The 
same year saw the publication of a comedy, Geography and Love, 
which continues to be played with success? A numl^ of short 
stories, of a more or less didactic character, dealing with startling 
points of emotional experience, were collected in 1894 ; among 
them those which produced the greatest sensation were Dust, 
Mother's Halids, and Absalom's Hair. Later plays were a 
political tragedy called Paul Lange and Torn Parsherg (1898), a 
second part of Beyond our Powers (1895), Lahoremus (190T), 
Storhove (1902), and Daglannet (1904). In 1899, ™ openii^ 

of the National theatre, Bjfimson received ai^ ovation, and h& 
saga-drama of Sigurd the Crusader wa.s performed. 

A subject which interested him greatly^ and on which hd* 
occupied his indefatigable pen, was the question of the h<mde- 
maal, the adopting of a national language ®for Norl^ay distinct 
from the dansk-narsk (Dano-Norwegian), in which her literature 
has hitherto been written. Bjornson's strong and sometimes 
rather narrow patriotism did not blind him to the fatd fofly tit 
such a proposal, and his lectures and pamphlets against the maal- 
straev in its extreme form did more than anything else to save the 
language in rbis dangerous moment. Bjdmson was (me of the 
original members of the Nobel committee, and was re-dect^ in 
1900. In 1903 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literati^. 
Bjdmson had done as much as any other man to rouse Norwegian 
national feeling, but in 1903, on the verge of ^e rupture betw^ 
Norway and Sweden, he preached conciliation and moderation 
to the Norwegians. He was an eloquent advocate of Pafl* 
Germanism, and, writing to the Figaro in 1905, he outlined a 
Pan-Germanic alliance of northern Europe and North America. 

He died on the a6th of April 1919. . ^ ^ 

SeeBidnison'8 5 aw/«£^ Vaerker (Copenhagen. i9<x^ioo2, nyols.) : 
The Novels of BfOrnstjerne Bfdmson (1894, &c.). edited by Edmund 
Gosae ; G. Brandes. Crittail Studies (1899) ; E- Tiwot. Ls 
norvigien (1893) ; C. D. af Wirs^a, KrUiksr (1901) ; Chr. Collin, 
Bidmsteme BjOmson (2 vote.. German ed.. 1903), the most oomptete 
bioara^y and criticiim at present available ; and B. Holvorsen, 
Norsh Foff otter Lexikon (1885). (E. O.) 

BLAOHfORDt fREPraiO ROGERS, Babon (x 8 xi-z 889 ), 
British civfl servant, eldest son of Sir Frederick Leman Rogers,* 
7th Bart* (whom he succeeded in the baronetcy in i^x), wai 
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bom in London on the jist of jAntuuy iSi z. He was educated 
at Eton and Oriel College, Oxford, where he Ittd a bnlliaiit 
career^ wianwg the Craven Vnivenity scholarship! and taking 
a double Jketrclsae in classics and mathematics. He became 
a fellow of Oriel (18^3), and won the Vinerian scholarship (1834), 
and fellows^ (i84o)w He was called to the bar in 1837! but : 
never practis^. At school and at Oxford he was a contemporaiy 
of W. £. Gladstone! and at Oxford he beg^ a lifelong friendship 
with J. H. Newman and R. W. Church ; his classical and liter^ 
tastes, and his combination of liberalism in politics with High 
Church views in religion, together with his good social position 
and interesting character, made him an admired member of their j 
circles. For two or three years (1841-1844) he wrote for 
Times, and he helped to found The Guardian in 1846 ; he also 
did a good deal to assist the Tractarian movement. But he 
eventually settled down to the life of a government official. He 
began in 1644 as registrar of joint-stock companies, and in 1846 
became commissioner of lands and emigration, ^tween 1857 
and 1859 he was engaged in government missions abroad, con- 
nected with colonial questions, and in i860 he was appointed 
permanent underrsecretary of state for the colonies. Sir Frederic 
Rogers was the guiding spirit of the colonial office under six 
successive secretaries of state, and on his retirement in 1871 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Blachford of Wisdome, a 
title taken from his place in Devonshire. He died on the 21st 
of November 1889. 

A volume of his letters, edited byG. E, Marindin (1896), contains 
an interesting Life, partly autobiographical. 

BLACK, ADAM (1784-1874), Scottish publisher, founder of 
the firm of A. & C. Black, the son of a builder, was bom in 
Edinbuz]^ on the 20th of February 1784. After setting his 
apprenticeship to the bookselling trade in Edinburgh and 
London, he kiegan business for himself in Edinburgh in 1808. 
By 1826 he was recognized as one of the prineij^ booksellers 
in the city ; and a few years later he was joined in business by 
his nephew Charles. fThe two most important events connected 
with the histopr of the firm were the publication of the 7th, 8th 
• and 9th editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the 
purchase of the stock and copyright of the Waverley Novels. 
The copyright of the Encyclopaedia passed into the hands of 
Adam Black and a few friends in 1827. In 1851 the firm bought 
the copyright of the Waverley Novels for £27,000 ; and in 1861 
they became the proprietors of De Quincey’s works. Adam 
Black was twice lord provost of Edinburgh, and represented 
the city in parlBunent from 1856 to 1865. He retired from 
business in 1865, and died on the 24th of J[anuaiy 1874. He was 
succeeded by lus sons, who removed their busmess in 1895 to 
London. There is a bronze statue of Adam Black in East 
Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh. i 

See Mtmovs of Adam Black, edited by Alexander Nicholson 
(2nd ed.. Edinburgh, 1885). 

BLACK, JEREMUH 8 ULUVAN (18x0-1883), American 
lawyer and statesman, was bom in Stony Creek township, 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania, on the loth of January 1810. | 
He was laigely self-educated, and before he was of age was | 
admitted to the Pennsylvania bar. He gradually became one I 
of the leading American lawyers, and in 1851 was made a member 
of the supreme court of Pennsylvania (chief-justice 1851-1854). 
In 1857 he entered President Buchanan’s cabinet as attorney- 
general of the Umted States. In this capacity he successfully 
contested the validit)' of the “ California land claims ” — claims 
to about 19,000 sq. m. of land, fraudulently alleged to have 
been granted to land-grabbers and others by the Mexican govern- 
ment ^rior to the close of the Mexican War. From the 17 th of 
December i860 to the 4th of March 1861 he was secretary of 
itate. Perlmps the most influential of President Buchanan’s 
official advisers, he denied the Constitutionality of secession, 
and urged that Fort Sumter be propeity reinforced and defemled. 

** For . . . the vigorous assertion at last in word and in deed 
that the United States is a nation,” says James Ford Rho^s, 
for pointing out the way in which the authority of the Federal 
government might be exercised without infringi^ on the rights 
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I of the states, the gratitude of the American people is due to 
Jetoiah S. Black.” He became i^rter to the Supreme Court 
I of, the United States in 1861, but after publishing the reports 
for the years 1861 and 1862 he resigned, and devoted hii^lf 
^ost exdbsively to his private practice, appearing in such 
important cases More the Supreme Court as tl^ one known as 
Ex-Parfe Milligan, in which he ably defended the right of trial 
by jury, the McC^dle case and the United States v. Blyew et 
of. After the Gvil War he vigorously opposed the Congressional 
plan of reconstructing the late Confederate states, and himself 
drafted the message of President Johnson, vetoing the Recon- 
struction Act of the 21^ of March 1867. Black was also for a 
short time counsel for President Andrew Johnson, in his trial 
on the article of impeachment, before the United States Senate, 
and for William W. Belknap (1829-1890), secretary of war from 
1869 to 1876, who in 1876 was impeached on a chaige of cor- 
ruprion ; and with others he represented Samuel J. Tilden 
during the contest for the presidency between Tilden and 
Hayes (see Electoral Commission). He died at Brockie, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 19th of August 1883. 

See Essays and Speeches of Jeremiah S. Black, with a Biographical 
Sketch (New York. 2885), I'y bis son, C. F. Black. 

BLACK, JOBEPH>(i72^j799), Scottish chemist and physicist, 
was bom in 1728 at Bordeaux, where his father— a native of 
Belfast but of Scottish descent — was engaged in the wine trade. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to a grammar school in Belfast, 
whence he removed in 1746 to study medicine in Glasgow. 
There he had William Cullen for his instructor in chemistry, and 
the relation between the two soon became that of professor and 
assistant rather than of master and pupil. The action of Uthon- 
triptic medicines, especially lime-water, was one of the questions 
of the day, and through his investigations of this subject Black 
was led to the chemical discoveries associated with his name. 
The causticity of alkaline bodies was explained at that time as 
depending on the presence in tlxem of the principle of fire, 
” phlogiston ” ; quicklime, for instance, was chalk which had 
token up phlogiston, and when mild alkalis such as sodium or 
potassium carbonate were causticized by its aid, the phlogiston 
was supposed to pass from it to them. Black showed that on 
the contrary causticization meant the loss of something, as 
proved by loss of weight ; and this something he found to be an 
** air,” which, because it was fixed in the substance before it wa^v 
causticized, he spoke of as fixed air.” Taking magnesia alba, 
which he distinguished from limestone with which it had pre- 
viously been confused, he showed that on being heated it lost 
weight owing to the escape of this fixed air (named carbonic acid 
by Lavoisier in 1781), and that the weight was regained when 
the calcined product was made to reabsorb the fixed air with 
which it had parted. These investigations, by which Black not 
only gave a great impetus to the chemistry of gases by clearly 
indicatii^ the existence of a gas distinct from common air, but 
also anticipated Lavoisier and modem chemistry by his appeal 
to the balance, were described in the thesis De humore acido a 
cibis orto, et magnesia alba, which he presented for his doctor’s 
degree in 1754 ; and a fuller account of them was read before 
the Medical Society of Edinburgh in Ju^e 1755, and published 
in the following year as Experiments upon magnesia, quicklime 
and some other alkaline substances. 

It is curious that Black left to others the detailed study of this 
** fixed air” he had discovered. Probably the explanation is 
pressure of other work. In 1756 he succeeded Cullen as lecturer 
m chemistry at Glasgow, and was also appointed professor of 
anatomy, though that post he was glad to exchange for the chair 
of medicine. The preparation of lectures thus took up much of 
his time, and he was also gaining an extensive practice as a 
physician. Moreover, his attention was engaged on studies which 
ultimately led to his doctrine of latent heat He noticed that 
when ice melts it takes up a quantity of heat>¥ithout undergoing 
any change of temperature, and he argued that this heat, which 
as was usual in his time he looked upon as a subtle fluid, must 
have combined with t^ particles of ice and thus become latent 
in its substance. Thu hypothesis he verified quantitative^ 
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by experimeBts^ performed at the end of 1761. In 1764^ with the 
aid of his assistuit, William Irvine he furfiier 

measured the latent heat of steam, though not accurately. 
This doctrine of latent heat he taught in his lectures from 17^1 
onwards, and in April 176a he described his work ib a literary 
society in Glasgow. But he never published any detailed accoant 
of it, so that others, such as J. A. Deluc, wew able to claim the 
credit of his results. In the course of his inijuines he also noticed 
that different bodies in equal masses require different amounts 
of heat to raise them to the same temperature, and so founded 
the doctrine of specific heats ; he also showed that equal additions 
or abstractions of heat produced equal variations of bulk in the 
liquid of his thermometers. In 17& he succeeded Cullen in the 
chair of chemistry in Edinburgh, where he devoted practically 
all his time to the preparation of his lectures. Never very 
robust, his health gradually became weaken and ultimately he 
was r^uced to the condition of a valetudinarian. In 1795 he 
received the aid of a coadjutor in his professorship, and two years 
later he lectured for the last time. He died in Edinburgh on the 
6th of December 1799 (not on the 26th of November as stated 
in Robison’s life). 

As a scientific investigator. Black was conspicuous for the 
carefulness of his work and his caution in drawing conclusions. 
Holding that chemistry had not attained the raidc of a science — 
his lectures dealt with the “ effects of heat and mixture ” — he Imd 
an almost morbid horror of hasty generalization or of anything 
that had the pretensions of a fully fledged system. This mental 
attitude, combined with a certain lack of initiative and the 
weakness of his health, probably prevented him from doing full 
justice to his splendid powers of experimental research. Apart 
from the work already mentioned he published only two papers 
during bis life-time— “ The supposed effect of boiling on water, 
in disfK)sing it to freeze more readily ” (Pkil. Trans, ^ 1775), and 

An analysis of the waters of the hot springs in Iceland ” 
{Trans. Roy. Soc. Ed.y 1794 )- 

After his ili*ath his lectures were written out from his own notes, 
supplemented l>y those of some of his pupils, and published with a 
biographical preface by his friend and colleague, Professor John 
Robison (1739-180^), in 1803. as Lectures on the Elements of Chemistry, 
cfelinered in the Untversity of Edinburgh. 

BLACK, WILLIAM (1841-1898), British novelist, was bom 
at Glasgow on the gth of November 1841. His early ambition 
was to be a painter, but he made no way, and soon had recourse 
to journalism for a living. He was at first employed in newspapp 
offices in Glasgow, but obtained a post on the Morning Star in 
London, and at once proved himself a descriptive writer of 
exceptional vivacity. During the war between Pmssia and 
Austria in 1866 he represented the Morning Star at the front, 
and was taken prisoner. This paper shortly afterwards failed, 
and Black joined the editorial staff of the Daily News, He also 
edited the Examiner^ at a time when that periodical was already 
moribund. After his first success in fiction, he gave up journal- 
ism, and devoted himself entirely to the production of novels. 
For nearly thirty years he was successful in retaining the popular 
favour. He died at Brighton on the 10th of Dewmber 1898, 
without ha\’ing experienced any of that reaction of the public 
taste which so often follows upon conspicuous successes in fiction. 
Black’s first novel, James Merle j published in 1864, was a com- 
plete failure ; his second, Love or Marriage (18^), attracted 
but very slight attention. In Silk Auire (1869) and Kilmeny 
(1870) marked a great advance on his first work, but in 1871 A 
Daughter of Heth suddenly raised him to the height of popularity, 
and he followed up this success a string of favourites. Among 
the best of his books are The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton 
(1872); A Princess of Thule (1874); Madcap Violet (1876); 
MacUod of Dare (1878); White Wings {i 9 l^o)\ Sunrise 
Shandon BAls Judith Shakespear€{i 9 k 4 )\ White Heather 

(1885) ; Dofudi Rasi of Heimra (1891) ; Highland €ousin 5 {i%^\ 
and WM £rfm(i8Q8)L Black was a thorouglmtng sportsman, 
particukriy fond of flshnig[ and yachting, and his bMt stories 
are thoae whick are kid amid the breezy mountains of his native 
land, or upon the deck of a yacht at sea off its wild coast His 


descriptions of such scenery are siml^le and pktuiesqoe. He 
was a word<*painter rather than a student of human oatuie. 
His women are stronger than his men, and among them 
are many wayward and lovable creatures ; but abbtlety of 
intuition pkys no part in hk characterisation. BkCk also 
contributed a life of Oliver Goldsmith to the En^h Men of 
Letters series. ^ 

BLACK APB» a sooty, black, shorb-taikd, and long^faced 
representative of the macaques, inhabiting the iskndo! (^ebes, 
and generally reprded as forming a genus by itsdf, under the 
name of Cynopiuiecus niger, but somettmes rekgs^ to the rank 
of a subgenus of Macacus, The nostrils open obti^dy at some 
distance from the end of the snout, and the Jhkul carnes a crest 
of long hair. There are several local races, one of which .was 
long regarded as a separate species under the nan^g of the Moor 
macaque, Macacus maurus, (See Primatbs.) 

BLACKBALL, a token used for voting by ballot against the 
election of a candidate for membership of a ckib or other 
association. Formerly white and bkek bidls about the size of 
pigeons’ eggs were used respectively to represent votes for and 
gainst a candidate for such election ; and although this method 
is now generally obsolete, the term blackball " survives both 
as noun and verb. The rules of most dubs provide that a stated 
proportion of '' blackballs ” shall exdude candidates proposed 
for election, and the candidates so exduded are said to have been 
** blackballed ” ; but the ballot (g.v.) is now usually conducted 
by a method in which the favourable and advene votes are not 
distinguished by different coloured balls at all. Either voting 
papers are employed, or balls — of which the colour has no 
significance— cast into different compartments ofds ballot- 
box according as they are favourable or adverse to the candidate. 

BLAGKBISRY, or Bramble, known botanically as Ruhus 
fruticosus ^natural order Rosaceae), a native of the north tern* 

I perate region of the Old World, and abundant in the British 
Isles as a copse and hedge-plant. It is ^characterised by its 
prickly stem, leaves with usually three or five ovate, coarsely 
toothed stalked leaflets, many of which persist through the 
winter, white or pink flowers in terminal dusters, and blacK, or 
red-purple fruits, each consisting of numerous succulent drupels 
crowded on a dry conical receptacle. It is a most variable 
plant, exhibiting many more or less distinct forms which are 
regarded by different authorities as sub-species or species. 
In America several forms of the native blackberry, litAus 
nigrobaccus (formerly known as R, tfiUosus), are widely cultivated ; 
it is described as one of the most important and profitable o£ 
bush-fruits. 

For details see F. W. Card in L. H. Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture (1900). 

BLACKBIRD (^Turdus merula), the name commonly given to 
a well-known British bird of the Turdidae family, for which the 
ancient name was ousel (v.v.), Anglo-Saxon dsle, equivalent of 
the German Amself a form of the word found in several old 
English books. The plumage of the male is of a uniform black 
colour, that of the female various shades of brown, while the bill 
of the male, espedally during the breeding season, is of a bright 
gamine yellow. The blackbird is of a shy and restless dis- 
position, courting concealment, and rarely seen in flocks, or 
otherwise than singly or in pairs, a^ taking flight when startled 
with a sharp shrill cry. It builds its nest in March, or early |p 
April, in thick bushes or in ivy -clad trees, and usually rears at 
least two broods each season. The nest is a neat structure of 
coarse grass and moss, mixed with earth, and plastered internally 
with mud, and here the female lays from four to six egga of a 
blue colour speckled with brown. The blackbird feeds chiefly 
on fruits, worms, the larvae of insects and snails, extracting 
the last from their shells by dexterously chipping them on 
stones ; and though it is generally regarded as an enemy of the 
gar^, it is probable that the amount of damage by it to the 
fruit is largely compensated for by its undoubted services as 
a vemun-killer. The notes of the blackbird are rich and 
but monotonous as compared with those of the song-chrutk * 
like many other singi^ birds it is, in the wild state, a 
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mockiriff-birdf hAvhiff b^n heard to imitate the song of the 
nightingale, the crowing of a cock, and even the caoWing of a 
h«i. Id confinement it can he taught to whistle a variety of 
tunes, andVen to imitate the human voice. 

The biackbird is found in every country of Europe, even 
breeding— although rarely— beyond the arctic circle, and in 
eastern Asia a^ well as in North Africa and the Atlantic islands. 
In most parts of its range it is migratory, and in Britain 
every autumn its numbers receive considerable accession from 
passing visitors. Allied species inhabit most parts of the world, 
excepting Africa south of the Sahara, New Zes^nd and Australia 
proper, and North America. In some of these the legs as well as 
the Ull are yellow or orange ; and in a few both sexes are glossy 
black. The rin|*ousel, Turdus torgmius^ has a dark bill and 
conspicuous white goiget, whence its name. It is rarer and 
more local than the common blackbird, and occurs in England 
only as a tenlporary spring and autumn visitor. 

BLAOK BWK (Aniilope cervicapra), the Indian Antelope, the 
sole species of its genus. Tins antelope, widely dLstributi^ in 
India, with the exception of Ceylon and the region east of the 
Bay of Bengal, stands about 32 in. high at the shoulder ; the 
general hue is brown deepening with age to block ; chest, belly 
and inner sides of limbs pure white, as are the muzzle and chin, 
and an area round the eyes. The horns are long, ringed, and 
form spirals with from three to five turns. The doe is smaller 
in size, yellowish-fawn above, and this hue obtains also in young 
males. These antelopes frequent grassy districts and arc usually 
found in herds. Coursing black-buck with the cheeta (q.v.) is 
a favourite Indian sport. 

BUCKBURN, OOUN BLACKBURN* Baron (1813-1896), 
British judge, was bom in Selkirkshire in 1813, and educated at 
Eton and at Trinity College^ Cambridge, taking high mathe 
matical honours in 1835. He was called to the bar in 1838, and 
went the northern circuit. His progress was at first slow, and he 
employed himself in ijsporting and editing, with T. F. Ellis, eight 
volumes of the highly-esteemed Ellis and Blackburn reports. 
His deficiency in all the more brilliant qualities of the advocate 
alnjost confined his practice to commercial cases, in which he 
obtained considerable employment in his circuit ; but he con- 
tinued to belong to the outside bar, and was so little known to 
the legal world that his promotion to a puisne judgeship in the 
court of queen s bench in 1859 was at first ascribed to Lord 
Campbell’s partiality for his countrymen, but Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Wensleydahp and Lord Cranworth came forward to defend 
the appointment. Blackburn himself is said to have thought 
that a county court judgeship was about to be offered him, 
which he had resolvad to decline. He soon proved himself one 
of the soundest lawyers on the bench, and when he was promoted 
to the court of appeal in 1876 was considered the highest 
authority on common law. In 1876 he was made a lord of appeal | 
and a life peer. Both in this capacity and as judge of the queen's 
bench he delivered many judgments of the highest importance, 
and no decisions have been received with greater respect. In 
1886 he was appointed a member of the commission charged 
to prepare a digest of the criminal law, but retired on account 
of indisposition in the followii^ year. He died at his country 
residence, Doonholm in Ayrshire, on the 8th of January 1896. 
He was the author of a valuable work on the Law of Sales. 

, Sec The Times, loth of January 1896 ; E, Manson, Builders of our 
Law (i9(h)> 

BLACKBURN* JONATHAN (c. 1700 -c. 1765), American 
portrait painter, was bom in Connecticut. He seems to have 
beentthe son of a painter, and to have had a studio in Boston in 
X 750- 1 765 ; amemg his patrons were many important early 
American families, including the Apthorps, Amorys, Bulfinchcs, 
Lowells, Ewings, Saltonstalls, Winthe^pB, Winslows and Otises 
of Bostm. Some of his portraits are in the pouession of the 
public libra^ of Lexington, Massachusetts, ai^ of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, but most of them are privately 
iowned and are scattered over the country, the majority being in 
* Boston. John Singleton Copley was his pupil* and it is said 
that he finally left his studio in Boston, through jealousy of 


Co|:j|ey's superior success. He was a good portrait painter, and 
some of his pictures were long attributed to Coj^ey. 

BLACKBURN, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough of Lancashire, England, 2x0 m. N.W. by N. from 
London, aifd 24} N.N.W. from Manchester, served by the 
Lancashire & Yorkshire and the London & North-Western 
railways, with several lines from all pai^ of the county. Pop. 
(1891) 120,064 ; (T901) 127,626. It lies in the valley of a stream 
called in early times the Blackebum, but now known as the 
Brook. The hills in the vicinity rise to some 900 ft., and among 
English manufacturing towns Blackburn ranks high in beauty of 
situation. Besides numerous churches and chapels the public 
buildings comprise a large town hall (1856), market house, 
exchange, county court, municipal offices, chamber of commerce, 
free library, and, outside the town, an infirmarj'. There are an 
Elizabethan grammar school, in modern buildings ( 1884) and 
an excellent technical school. The Corporation Park and Queen s 
Park are well laid out, and contain ornamental waters. There is 
an efficient tramway service, connecting the town with Darwen, 
5 m. south. The cotton industry employs thousands of operatives, 
the iron trade is also very considerable, and many are engaged 
in the making of machines ; but a former woollen manufacture 
is almost extinct. Blackburn’s speciality in the cotton industry 
is weaving. Coal, lime and building stone are abundant in the 
neighbourhood. Blackburn received a charter of incorporation 
in 1851, and is governed by a mayor, 14 aldermen and 42 
councillors. The county borough was created in 1888. The 
parliamentary borough, which returns two members, is co- 
extensive with the municipal, and lies between the Accrington 
and Darwen divisions of the county. Area, 7432 acres. 

Blackburn is of considerable antiquity ; indeed, the 6th 
century is allocated to the original foundation of a church on the 
.site of the present parish church. Of another church on this site 
Cranmer was rector after the Reformation. Blackburn was for 
some time the chief town of a district called Blackburnsliire, and 
as early as the reign of Elizabeth ranked as a flourishing market 
town. About the middle of the 17th century it became famous 
for its “ checks,” which were afterwards superseded by a similar 
linen-and-cotton fabric known as ” Blackburn greys.” In the 
i8th century the ability of certain natives of the town greatly 
fostered its cotton industry ; thus James Hargreaves here 
probably invented his spinning jenny about 1764, though the 
operatives, fearing a reduction of labour, would have none of it, 
and forced him to quit the town for Nottingham. He was in the 
employment of Robert Peel, grandfather of the prime minister 
of that name, who here instituted the factory system, and as the 
director of a large business carefully fostered the improvement 
of methods. 

See W. A. Abram, History of Biackbuni (Blackburn, 1897). 

BLACKBURNE* FRANCIS (1782-1867), lord chancellor of 
Ireland, was bom at Great Footstown, Co. Meath, Ireland, on 
the nth of November 1782. Educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he was called to the English bur in 1805, and practised 
with great success on the home circuit. Called to the Irish bar 
in 1822, he vigorously administered the Insurrection Act in 
Limerick for two years, effectually restoring order in the district. 
In 1826 he became a serjeant-at-law, and in 1830, and again 
in 1841, was attorney-general for Ireland. In 1842 he became 
master of the rolls in Ireland, in 1846 chief-justice of the queen’s 
bench, and in 1852 (and again in r8^) lord chancellor of Ireland. 
In 1856 he was made a lord justice of appeal in Ireland. He is 
remembered as having prosecuted O’Connell and presided at 
the trial of Smith O’Bncn. He died on the 17th of September 
1867. 

BLACKCOCK {Teirao tetrix), the English name given to a bird 
of the family Tetraonidae or grouse, the female of which is known 
as the grey hen and the young as poults. In size and plumage 
the two sexes offer a strilang contrast, the ffiale weighing about 
4 lb, its plumage for the moat part of a rich glossy biai^ shot 
with blue and purf^, the lateral tail feathers curved outwards so 
as to form, when raised, a fan-like crescent, arid the ejrebrows 
destitute of foUhers and of a bright vermilion red. The female* 
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on the other hand« weighs only 2 lb* its plumage is a runet 
brown ccdour irregularly barred with black, and its tail fttAtm 
are but slightly forked. The males are polygamous, and during 
autumn and winter associate together, feeding in flocks apart 
from the females ; but with the approach of spring tH^ separate, 
each selecting a locality for itself, from whidi it drives off all 
intruders, and where morning and evening it seeks to attract the 
other sex by a display of its beautiful plumage, which at this 
season attains greatest perfection, and by a peculiar 
which Selby describes as a crowing note, and another similar 
to die noise made by the whetting of a scythe.'* The nest, 
composed of a iovt stalks of grass, is buik on the ground, usually 
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beneath the slmduw of a low bush or a tuft of tall grass, and here 
the female lays from six to ten eggs of a dirty-yellow colour 
speckled with dark brown. I'he blackcock then rejoins his male 
associates, and the female is left to perform the labours of 
hatching and rearing her young brood. The plumage of both 
sexes is at first like tlmt of the female, but after moulting the 
young males gradually assume the more brilliant plumage of 
their sex. There are also many cases on record, and specimens 
may be seen in the principal museums, of old female birds 
assuming, to a greater or less extent, the plumage of the male. 
The blackcock is very generally distributed over the highland 
districts of northern and central Europe, and in some parts of 
Asia. It is found on the principal heaths in the south of England, 
but is specially abundant in the Highlands of Scotland. 

BUCK COUNTRY, The, a name commonly applied to a 
district Ijring principally in S. Staffordshire, but extending into 
Worcestershire and Warwickshire, England. This is one of the 
chief manufacturing centres in the United Kingdom, and the 
name arises from the effect of numerous collieries and furnaces, 
which darken the face of the district, the buildings and the 
atmMphere. Coal, ironstone and clay arc mined in dose 
proximity, and every sort of iron and steel goods is produced. 
The district extends 15 m. N.W. from Birmin^iam, and includes 
Smethwick, West Bromwich, Dudley, Oldbury, Se^ey, Tipton, 
Biiston, Wednesbury, Wolverhampton and Walsall as its most 
important centres. The ceaseless activity of the Black Country 
is most readily realized when it is traversed, or viewed from such 
an elevation as Dudley (^tle Hill, at night, when the glare of 
furnaces appears in every direction. The district is served by 
numerous branches of Great Western, London & North 
Western, and Midland railways, and is intersected by can^, 
which carry a beaty traffic, and in some places are made to 
surmount physical obstades with remarkabk engineering skill, 
as in the case of the Castle Hill tunnels at Duc^. Among the 
numerous branches of industry there are several characteristic 
of certain individual centres. Thus, locks are a specialty at 


Wolverhampton and Willenhall, aAi tkciys^at rWedneafield; 
horses' bits, harness-fittings and sadffiery at WidilUl juad Blox* 
wich, anchors and cables at Tipton, glass att Snethwiefc, and 
nails and chains at Cradley* * f 

BLACK DROP* in astronomy, an aptpareni distortion ol the 
planet Mmuiy or Venus at the time of intenial contact with the 
limb of the sun at the beginning or end of a tcan^L U has been 
in the past a source of much perplexity to obeervem of transits, 
but is now understood to be a result of irradiation, produced ^)' 
the atmosphere or the aberration of the telescope. 

BLAOKFOOT {Siluika)^ a tribe and conlederacy of North 
American Indians of Algonquian stock. The^aAme kexidained 
as an allusion to their leggings being observed by the wffites to 
have become blackened by marching over the frendaly burned 
prairie. Their range was around the headwaters ol the Missouri, 
from the Yellowstone northward to the North Samtdhewanaml 
westward to the Rockies. The confederacy consisted of three 
tribes, the Blackfoot or Siksika proper, the Kama and the 
Piegan. During the early years of the tqth century the Blardt* 
foots were one of the strongest Indian confederacies of the north- 
west, numbering some 40,000. At the beginning of the aoth 
century there were about 5000, some in Montana and some in 
Canada. 

See Jean L'Heureux, Customs atai Rsligious of BUthfoot 

Indians \n J. A. I., vol. xv. (i8«6) ; G, B. Grinnell, Biachfoai Mit 
Tales (1892) ; G. Catlin. Nurtk AmtrUan Itidians (187Q : Handbook 
of American Indians (Washington, 1907), under **Sik8tka.'* 

BLACK FOREST (Ger. Schwartwald ; the iSiica Manusna and 
Ahnoba of the Romans), a mountainous district of south-west 
Germany, having an area of 1844 sq. m., of which a^ut two- 
thirds lie in the grand duchy of Baden and the remaining third 
in the kingdom of Wurttemberg^ Bounded on the south and 
west by the valley of the Rhine, to which its declivities abruptly 
descend, and running partdlel to, and forming the counterpart of 
the Vosges beyond, it slopes more gently down to the vs^y of 
the Neckar in the north and to that of the f^agold (a tributary of 
the Neckar) on the north-east. Its total length is 100 m., and its 
breadth varies from 36 m. in the south to a 1 in the centre an(J 13 
in the north. The deep valley of the Kinzig divides it laterally 
into halves, of which the southern, with an average elevation of 
3000 ft., is the wilder and contains the loftiest peaks, which Main 
mostly lie towards the western side. Among them are the l^d* 
berg (4898 ft.), the Herzogenhom (4600), the Blbssling (4360) and 
the Blauen (3820). The northern half has an Average heq^ht of 
2000 ft. On the east side are several lakes, and here the ma^rity 
of the streams take their rise. The conligflration of the hills is 
mainly conical and the geological fonnatipn consifts of gneiss, 
granite (in the south) and red sandstone. The district is poor in 
minerals ; the yield of silver and copper has almost ceased, but 
there are workable coal seams near Offenbuig, where the Kmzig 
debouches on the plain. The climate in the higher districts is 
raw and the produce is mostly confined to hardy cereals, such as 
oats. But the valleys, especially those on the western side, are 
warm and healthy, enclose good pasture land and furnish fruits 
and wine in rich profusion. They are clothed up to a height of 
about 2000 ft. with luxuriant woods of oak and bmh, and above 
these again and up to an elevation of 4000 ft., surrounding the 
hills with a dense dark belt, are the forests of fir which have given 
the name to the district The summits of the highest peaks are 
bare, but even on them snow seldom lies throughout the summer. 

The Black Forest produces excellent timbtt, which is partly 
sown in the valleys and partly exported down the Rhine in logs. 
Among other industries are manufactures of watches, clocks, 
toys ^ musical instruments. There are numerous mmectl 
springs, and among the watering places Baden-Baden and 
Wildbad are famous. The towns of Freibuig, Rastatt, Offenbuig 
and Lahr, which lie under the western declivities, are the chief 
centres for the productions of the interior. 

The Black Forest is a favourite toinist resort and is opei^ up 
1^ numerous railways. In addition to the main lin^ in the 
valleys of the Rhine and Neckar, which are connected with the ' 
towns lying on ki foinge, the district is intenected by the 
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$chw*r»«M]db*lm from dffenbuig to Smgen, from which various 

** Black Sparrow 

HBwk % \1767-x838), American Indian warrior of the Sauk and 
Fcx tribe/, was bom at the Sauk village on Rook river, near the 
Misri/iippi, in 1767. He was a member of the Hiunder gens of 
the Saojc tribC; and, though neither an hereditaiy nor an elected 
chief, was for some time the recognized war leader of the Sauk 
and Foxes. From his youth he was intensely bloodthirsty and 
hostile to the Americans. Immediately after the acquisition of 
** Louisiana/’ the Federal government took steps for the removal 
of the Sauk and Foxes, who had always been a disturbing element 
among the north-western Indians, to the west bank of the 
Mississippi river. As early as 1804, by a treaty signed at St 
Louis on the 3rd of November, they affreed to the removal in 
return for an annuity of lx 000. British influences were still 
strong in the upper Mississippi valley and undoubtedly led Black 
Hawk and the chiefs of the ^uk and Fox confederacy to repudi- 
ate this agreement of 1804, and subsequently to enter into the 
conspiracy of Tecumseh and take part with the British in the war 
of 18x1. The treaties of X815 at Portage des Sioux (with the 
Foxes) and of 1816 at St Louis (with the Sauk) substantially 
renewed that of 1804. That of 1816 was signed by Black Hawk 
himself, who declared, however, when in 1823 Chief Keokuk and 
a majority of the two nations crossed the river, that the consent 
of the chiefs had been obtained by fraud. In 1830 a final treaty 
was signed at Prairie du Chien, by which all title to the lands of 
the Sauk and Foxes east of the Mississippi was ceded to the 
government, and provision was made for the immediate opening 
of the trect to settlers. Black Hawk, leading the party in opposi- 
tion to Keokuk, at once refused to accede to this cession and 
threatened to retaliate if his lands were invaded. This pre- 
cipitated what is known as the Black Hawk War. Settlers began 
pouring into the new region in the early spring of 1831, and Black 
Hawk in J une attacked several villages near the Illinois-Wisconsin 
line. After massacring several isokted families, he was driven 
off by a force of Illinois militia. He renewed his attack in the 
following year (1832), but after several minor engagements, in 
mo.st of which he was successful, he was defeated (ztst of July) 
at Wisconsin Heights on the Wisconsin river, opposite Prairie du 
Sac, by Michigan volunteers under Colonels Henry Dodge and 
James D. Henry, and fleeing westward was again decisively 
defeated on the Mississippi at the mouth of the Bad Axe river (on 
the ist and 2n& of August) by General Henry Atkinson. His 
4 )and was completely dispersed, and he himself was captured by 
a party of Winnebagoes. At Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, on 
the 2ist of ^ptembw, a treaty was signed, by which a latge tract 
of the Sauk and Fox territory was ceded to the United States ; 
and the United States granted to them a reservation of 400 sq. m., 
the payment of $20,000 a year for thirty years, and the settlement 
of certain traders’ claims against the tribe. With several 
warriors Black Hawk was sent to Fortress Monroe, Virginia, 
where he was confined for a few weeks ; afterwards he was 
taken by the government through the principal Eastern cities. 
On his release he settled in 1837 on the Sauk and Fox reservation 
on the Des Moines river, in Iowa, where he died on the 3rd of 
October 1838. 

Set* FruTiic E. Stevens. Tl^e Black Hawk War (Chicago, 1903) ; 
R. ('». Thwaites. " The Story of the Black Hawk War " in voL xii. 

the O)il$Ui0HS of Ike State Historical Society of ; J. B. 

l^atterson, Life of Ma'ka-tai^me-ske'kia kiak or Black Hawk (Boston, 
1834), pur|>ortlng to be Black Hawk's story as told by himself ; 
and Benjamin Drake, Life of Black Hawk (Cincinnati, 1846). 

BLAGKHBATHy an open common in the south-east of London, 
Enpfland, mainly in the metropolitan borough of Lewisham. 
This hkh-lying tract was croisea by the Roman Watling Street 
from Kent, on a line approxiroaring to that of the modern 
Shooter’s Hill ; and was a rallying ground of Wat Tyler (1381), 
of lack Cade ( 1450), and of Audley, leader of the Corntih rebels, 
defeated and captured here by the troops of Henry VIL in 1497. 
It also witnessed the acclamations of the citizens of London on 
the return of Henry V, from the victory of Aginoourt, the formal 
meeting between Henry VIII. and Anne of Qevei, and that 


be^een the army of the restoration and Charles IL The 
hxmxluction mto England of the game of golf is traditionally 
piaoed here in r6o8, and attribute to King James 1 . and his 
tottish followers. The common, the area of which is 267 acres, 
is still used for this and other pastimes. For the residential 
district to whkh Biackfaeath gives name, see Lewisham. 

BLACK HILLS, an isolat^ group of mountains, covering an 
area of about 6000 sq. m. in the adjoining comers of South 
Dakota and Wyoming, U.S.A. They rise on an average some 
2000 ft. above their l^e, the highest peak, Hamey, having an 
altitude above the sea of 7216 ft. They are drained and in large 
part enclosed by the North (or Belle Fourche) and South forks of 
the Cheyenne river (at whose junction a fur-trading post was 
established about 1830); and are surrounded by semi-arid, 
alkaline plains lying 3000 to 3500 ft. above the sea. The mass 
has an ellipticid shape, its long axis, which extends nearly 
N.N.W.-S.S.E., being ak>ut 120 m. and its shorter axis about 
40 m. long. The hills are formed by a short, broad, anticlinal 
fold, whi<£ is fiat or nearly so on its summit. From this fold 
the stratified beds have in laige part been removed, the more 
recent having been almost enlsF^ eroded from the elevated 
mass. The e^es of these ine now found encircl^ the mountains 
and forming a series of lairly continuous rims of hogback.^. 
The carboniferous and older atiatified beds still cover the west 
half of the hills, while from the east half they have been removed, 
exposing the granite. Scientific exploration began in 1849, and 
systematic geological inve^igation about 1875. Rich gold 
placers had alre^y been discovered, and in 1875 the Sioux 
Indians within whose territory the hills had until then been 
included, were removed, and the lands were open to white 
settlers. Subsequently low-grade quartz mines were found and 
developed, and have furnished a notable part of the gold supply 
of the country (about $100,000,000 from 1875 to 1901). The 
output is to-day relatively small in comparison with that of 
many other fields, but there are one or two permanent gold mines 
of great value working low-grade ore. The silver product from 
1879 to 1901 was alwut $4,154,000. Deposits of copper, tin, 
iron and tungsten have been discovered, and a variety of other 
mineral products (graphite, mica, spodumene, coal, petroleum, 
&c.). In sharp contrast to the surrounding plains the climate is 
subhumid, especially in the higher Harney region. There is an 
abundance of fertile soil and magnificent grazing land. A third 
of the total area is covered with forests of pine and other trees, 
which have for the most part been made a forest-reserve by the 
national government. J agged crags, sudden abysses . magnificen t 
canyons, forests with open parks, undulating hills, mountain 
prairies, freaks of weathering and erosion, and the endosing lines 
of the successive hog-backs afford scenery of remarkable variety 
and wild beauty. There are several interesting limestone caverns, 
and Sylvan I^ke, in the high mountain district, is an impf)rtant 
resort. 

See the uublications ot the Ignited States Geological Survev 
(especially l^fessionul I'aper No. 26, Economic llcumrces of the 
Northern Black Hills, 1904), and of the South Dakota School 01 
Mines (Bulletin No. 4, containing a history and bibliography oi 
Black Hills investigations) ; also R. L. Dodge, The Black Hills ; 
A Minute Description . . . (New York, 1876). 

BLACKIB, JOHN STUART (1809-1895), .Scottish scholar and 
man of letters, was bom in Glasgow on the iStb of July 1809. 
He was educated at the New Academy and afterwards at the 
Marischal College, in Aberdeen, where his father was riumager 
of the Commercial Bank. After attending classes at Edinburgh 
University (1825-1826), Blackie spent three years at Aberdeen 
as a student of theology. In 1829 he went to Germany, and after 
studying at Gottingen and Berlin (where he came under the 
influence of Heeren, Ottfried Muller, Schleiermacher, Neander 
and Bockh) he accompanied Bunsen to Italy and Rome. Tlie 
years spent abroad extinguished his former wish to enter the 
Church, and at his father’s desire he gave himself up to the study 
of law. He had already, in 1824, been placed in a lawyer’s office, 
but only remained there six months. By the time he was 
admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates (1834) he had 
acquired a strong love of the classics and a taste for letters in 
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general. A translation of Fausi^ which he published in on the southern coast, at North Klnock (lor InvocneM) and 
met with considerable success. After a year or two of desa&oty Chanoiuv (for Fort George), and, on tlm nor^iem ehast, at 
literary work he was (May 1839) apfKiinted to the newly- Akaig (for DiMwall), Newhallpmt (for Invemrdon), and 
instituted chair of Humanity (Latin) m the Marischal CoU^. Cromarty (for Nigg). The princ^ towns are (Sdmarty and 
Difficulties arose in the way of ms installation, owing^ faction Fortrose. Rosehaugh, near Avm, bdonged to Sir (Seofie 
of the Presbytery on his refusing to sign unreservedly the Con- Mackensie, loinider of tb» Advocates* bfanuy tn fidinbtngti, 
fession of Faith ; but tiiese were eventually overcome, and he who earned the sobriquet of ** Bloody ** from ^ persecution of 
took up his duties as professor in November 1841. In the the Covenanters. Redcastle, on the shore, near KilhHuman 
following year he married. From the first his professorial church, dates from 1179 and is said to have been the earliest 
lectures were conspicuous for the unconventional enthusiasm inhabited house in the north of Scotland. On the forfeiture of 
with which he endeavoured to revivify the study of the classics ; the earldom of Ross it became a royal castle (being vitked Ity 
and his growing reputation, added to the attention excited by a Queen Mary), and afterwards passed for a into the haadi 
translation of Aeschylus which he published in 1850, led to his (rf the Ma^enxies of Gairioch. The chief iiidustries ore agri- 
ap]Mintment in 1852' to the professorship of Greek at Edinburgh culture— high farming Nourishes owing to the great fertility of 
University, in succession to George DunlW, a post which he con- the peninsuk— saiidston^uarrying and fishen^fi (mainly from 
tinned to hold for thirty years. He was somewhat erratic in his Avoch). The whole district, though lacking water, is pictur6(M||ue 
methods, but his lectures were a triumph of influential person- and was once forested. Itie Mulbuie ri^, the highest pomt 
ality. A journey to Greece in 1853 prompted his essay On the of which is 838 ft. above the tea, occupies the centre and u the 
LfWng r?/ lAe a favourite theme of his, especially only elevated ground. Antiquarian remains are somewhat 

in his later years; he adopted for himself a modem Greek numerous, such as forts and cairns in Cromarty parish, and 
pronunciation, and before 1 ^ death he endowed a travelling stone circles in Urquhart and L^e Wester and Knodcbain 
scholarship to enable students to learn Greek at Athens. Scottish parishes, the latter also containing a hut circle and rock 
nationality was another source of enthusiasm with him ; land in fortress. 

this connexion he displayed real sympathy with Highland home BLACKUMK, THOMAS (1721-1791), Scottish poet, the 
life and the grievances of the crofters. The foundation of the son of a bricklayer, was born at Annan, in Dumfriesshire, in 
Celtic chair at Edinburgh University was mainly due to his 1721. When not quite six months old he lost his sight by small- 
•eflorts. In spite of the many calls upon his time he produced pox, and his career is largely interesting as tiiat of one who 
a considerable amount of hterary work, usually on classical achieved what he did in spite of blindness. Shortly alter his 
or Scottish subjects, including some poems and songs of no mean father’s death in 1740. some of Blacklock’i poems began to be 
order. He died in Edinburgh on the 2nd of March 1895. Blackie handed about among his acquaintances and friends, wh# arranged 
was a Radical and Scottish nationalist in politics, but of a for his education at the grammar-school, and subsequently at 
fearlessly independent type ; he was one of the ** characters ” the university of Edinburgh, wheae he was a student of divinity, 
of the Edinburgh of the day, and was a well-known figure as he His first volume of Poenis was published in 1746. In 1754 he 
went about in his plaid, worn shepherd-wise, wearing a broad- became deputy librarian for the Faculty of Advocates, by the 
brimmed hat, and carrying a big stick. His published works kindness of Hume. He was eventually estranged from Hume, 
include (besides several volumes of verse) Hamer and the Iliad and defended James Beattie’s attack on that philosopher. Black- 
(1866), maintaining the unity of the poems ; Four Phases of lock was among the first friends of Bums in Edinburgh, being 
Morals: SoeraieSf Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitarianism one of the earliest to recogniise his genius. He was in ^762 

Essay on Self -Culture {iSf4) ; Horae HeUenicae ; The ordained minister of the church of Kirkcudbright, a position which 

Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands (1876) ; The he soon resigned ; in 1767 the degree of doctor in divinity was 
Natural History of Atheism (1877) ; The Wise Men of Greece conferred on him by Marischal College, Aberdeen. He died on 
(1877) ; Lay Sermons (1881); Altavona (1882); The Wisdom the 7th of July 1791. 

af Goethe (1883) ; The Scottish Highlanders and the Land Laws An edition of his poems in 1793 contains a life by Henry Mackonsi^. 

(1885) ; Life of Burns (1888) ; Scottish Song (1889) ; Essays on BLACKMAIL, a term, in English law, used in tteec special 

Subjects of Moral and Social Interest (1890) ; Christianity and meanings, at different times. The usual derivation of the 
the Ideal of Humanity (1893). Amongst his political writings second half of the word is from Norman Ft maUle (medalia ; cf. 
may be mentioned a pamphlet On Democracy (1867), On Forms “ medal ”), small copper coin ; the JVer En^sk Dictionary 
of Government (1867), and Political Tracts (1868). derives from mail ” (^.0.), meaning rent or tribute, (i) The 

See Anna M. Stoddart, John Stuart Blackie (1895) ; A. Stodart> primary meaning of “ blackmail ” WES rent pud in labour, grain 
Walker, Selected Poems of J. 5 . Blackie, with an appreciation (1896) ; or baser mctal (i,e. money other than sterling money), ^ed 
Howard Angus Kennedy. Professor Blackie (1895). reditus nigri, in contradistinction to rent paid in silver or white 

BLACK ISLE, The, a district in the east of the county of money {mailles blanches). (2) In the northern counties of Eng- 
Ross and Cromarty, Scotland, bounded N. by Crcmiarty Firth, land (Northumberland, Westmorland and the bkhopric of 
£. by Moray Firth, S.by Inner Moray Firth (or Firth of Inverness) Durham) it signified a tribute in money, com, cat^ or other 
and Beauly Firth, and W. by the river Conon and the parish of consideration exacted firom farmers and small owners by free- 
Urray. It is a diamond-shaped peninsula jutting out from the hooters in return for immunity from robbers or moss-troopers, 
mainland in a north-easterly direction, the longer axis, from By a statute of 1601 it was made a felony without benefit 
Muir of Ordsta.tion to the South Sutor at ^e entrance toCromarty of clergy to receive or pay such tribute, but the practice 
Firth, measuring 20 m., and the shorter, from Ferryton Point lingered until the union of England and Scotland in 
to Craigton Point, due north and south, 12 m.,and it has a coast- (3) The word now signifies extortion of money or property by 
line of 52 m. Originally called Ardmeanach (Gaelic ard, height ; threats of libel, prosecution, exposure, kc. See such headings 
manaich, monk, '' the monk’s height,” from an old religious Imuse as CoBRaoN, Conspxkacy, Extortion, and authoEtties quotra 
on the finely-wooded ridge of Mulbuie), it derived its customary under Criminal Law. • 

name from the fact that, since snow does not lie in winter, the ILACKMO^ fllB RICHARD (c. 1650-1729), English phy- 
promontory looks black while the surrounding country is white, sidan and writer, was bom at Corsham, in Wikihm, about 
Within its limits arecomprised the parishes of Urquhartand Logie 165a He was educated at Westminster school and St ^^mund 
Wester, KiUeaiiMui, Kn<Kkbain (Gaelic cnoe, hill ; hdn, white), Hidl, Oxford. He was lor some ttme a schoolmaster, but finally, 
Avoch (pron. Audi), Rosemarlde, Resolis (Gaelic rudha or ros tdter grafting in medieme at Padua, he settbd in practice 
solmi/* cape of the light”)or Kirkmichael and Cromarty. The as a ^ysidan in London. He luppo^ the princqdes of the 
Black Iste omneh of the Highland railway runs from Muir of Ord Revolution, and wu accordingly knighted in 1^7. He held 
to Fortrose ; steamers connect Cromarty with Inveigordon and the office id physician in ordinary both to Wfilim IIL and 
invemess, 1^ Fortrose with Inverness ; and there are tnr^, Anne, and dtM on the 9th of October 1729. Blickmore had a 
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puaiiKi for writing eptcai.^ Prince Arthur, cm Heraick Pom in 
XMu uppemd in 1695, nod wns followed by six other long 
poems before 1723. Of these Creation . , . (171a), a philo- 
sophic podto intended to refute the atheism of Vamni, Hobbes 
ai^ptnoza, and to unfold the intellectual philosophy of Locke, 
was the most favourably received. Dr Johnson anticipated that 
this poem wot^ transmit the author to posterity '' among the 
fet favourites of the English muse/* wWle John Dennis went 
so far as to describe it as a philosophical poem, which has 
equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its versification, and 
infinitely surpassed it in the solidity and strength of its reason- 
ing.” These opinions have not bren justified, for the poem, 
like everything else that Blackmore wrote, is dull and tedious. 
His Creation appears in Johnson's and Anderson's collections 
of the British poets. He left also works on medicine and on 
theological subjects. 

BLACKKORB^ RICHARD DODDRIDGE (X825-1900), English 
novelist, was born on the 7th of June 1825 at Longworth, Berk- 
shire, of which village his father was curate in chatge. He was 
educated at Blundell's school, Tiverton, and Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he obtained a scholarship, in 1847 he took a 
second class in classics. Two years later he entered as a student 
at the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar in 1852. His 
first publication was a volume of Poems by Melanier (1854), which 
showed no particular promise, nor did the succeeding volume, 
Efmllia suggest that Blackmore had the makings of a poet. 
He was nevertheless enthusiastic in his pursuit of literature ; 
and when, a few years later, the complete breakdown of his health 
rendered it clear that he must remove from London, he deter- 
mined tobcombine a literary life in the country with a business 
career as a market-gardener. He acquired land at Teddington, 
and set earnestly to work, lhe;.literary fruits of his new surround- 
ings l)eing a translation of the Georgies, published in 1862. In 
1864 he published his first novel, Clara Vaughan, the merits 
of which were pronjptly recognized. Cradock Nowell (i866) 
followed, but it was m 1869 that he suddenly sprang into fame 
« with Lorna Doone. This fine story was a pioneer in the romantic j 
revival ; and appearing at a jaded hour, it was presently recog- 
nized as a work of singular charm, vigour and imagination. Its 
success could scarcely l)e repeated, and though Blackmore wrote 
many other capital stories, of which the best known are The 
Maid oj Sker (1872), Chrisiowell (1880), Perlycross (1894), 7 'ales 
from the Telling House (1896) and Dariel (1897), be will always 
be remembered almost exclusively as the author of Ixima Doone. 
He continued his quiet country life to the last, and died at 
Teddington on the joth of January 1900, in his seventy-fifth 
year, Lorna Doone has the true out-of-door atmosphere, Is shot 
through and through with adventurous spirit, and in its dramatic 
moments shows both vigour and intensity. The heroine, though 
she is invested with qualities of faiiry which are scarcely human, 
is an idyllic and haunting figure ; and John Ridd, the bluff 
hero, is, both in purpose and achievement, a veritable giant of 
romance. The 8tor>' is a classic of the West country, and the 
many pilgrimages that are made annually to the Doone Valley 
(the actual characteristics of which differ materially from the 
descriptions given in the novel) are entirely inspired by the 
buoyant imagination of Richard Blackmore. A memuriat 
window and tablet to his memory were erected in Exeter 
C^athedral in 1904. 

BUCK MOUNTAIN, a mountain mnge and district on the 
Hazara border of the North-West Frontier Province of India. 
It is inhabited by Yusafzai Pathons. The Black Mountain itself 
has a total length of 25 to 50 m., and an average height of 8000 ft. 
alMve the sen. It rises from the Indus basin near the village of 
Kiam, up to its watershed by Bruddfir ; thence it runs north- 
west by north to the point on the merest known as Chittabut. 
From Chittabut the range runs duir%orth, finally descending by 
two large spurs to the Indus again. The tribtt vrinch inlwbit 
the mtern face of the Black Mountain are the Hassanzais (2300 
fighting men), the Akazais (1x65 fighting men) and the Chi^^ar- 
uk (4^ fighting men), all sub-sections ^ the Ytisafaai Pathm. 
It was in district that the Hindostani Fanatics had their 
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stzx)iighold> and they were responsible for much of the unrest 
on ftos part of the border. 

The Black Mountain is chiefly notable for four British 
expeditions 

1. Under* Lieut. -Colonel F. Mackeson, in 1852-53, ag^st 
the Hassanzais. The occasion was the murder of two British 
customs o&ccTb. A force of 3800 British troops traversed their 
country, destroying their vill^es and grain, &c. 

2. Under Major-General A. T. Wilde, m 1868. The occasion 
was an attack on a British police post at Oghi in the Agror Valley 
by all three tribes. A force of 12,500 British troops entered the 
country and the tribes made submission. 

3. The First Hazara Expedition in 1888. The cause was the 
constant raids made by the tribes on villages in British territor>% 
culminating in an attack on a small British detachment, in which 
two English ofi^cers were killed. A force of 12,500 British troops 
traversed the country of the tribes, and severely punished them. 
Punisl^ment was also inflicted on the Hindostani Fanatics of 
Palosi. 

4. The Second Hazara Expedition of 1891. The Black 
Mountain tribes fired on a force within British limits. A force 
of 7300 British troop traversed the country. The tribesmen 
made their submission and entered into an agreement with 
government to preserve the peace of the border. 

The Black Mountain tribes took no part in the general frontier 
rising of 1897, and after the disappearance of the Hindastani 
Fanatics they sank into comparative unimportance. 

BLACKPOOL^ ft municipal and county borough and seasidt^ 
resort in the Blackpool prliamentary division of Lancashire, 
England, 46 m. N. of Liverpool, served by the Lancashire & 
Yorkshire, and London & North-Western railways. Pop. (1891 ) 
; (1901) 47>34fi* The town, which is quite modern, 
contains many churches and chapels of all denominations, a 
town hall, public libraries, the Victoria hospital, three piers, 
theatres, hall-rooms, and other places of public amusement, 
including a lofty tower, resembling the Eiffel Tower of Paris. 
The municipality maintains an electric tram service. There are 
hand.some promenades along the sea front, which command fine 
views. Extensive works upon these, affording a sea front 
unsurpassed by that of any English watering-place, were com- 
pleted in 1905. The beach is sandy and the bathing good. The 
borough was created in 1876 (county borough, 1904), and is 
governed by a nmyor, 12 aldermen and 36 councillors. Area, 
exclusive of foreshore, 3496 acres ; including foreshore, 4244 
acres. 

BLACK ROD (more fully, “ Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod ”), an official of the House of Lords, instituted in 1350. His 
appointment is by royal letters patent, and his title is due to his 
staff of office, an ebony stick surmounted with a gold lion. He is 
a personal attendant of the sovereign in the Upper House, and 
is also usher of the order of the Garter, being doorkeeper at 
the meetings of the knights’ chapter. He is responsible for the 
maintenance of order in the House of Lords, and on him falls the 
duty of arresting any peer guilty of breach of privilege or other 
offence of which the House takes cognizance. But the duty 
which brings him most into prominencejs that of summoning the 
Commons and their speaker to the Upper House to hear a speech 
from the throne or the royal assent given to bills. If the 
sovereign is present in parliament, Black Rod commands the 
attendance of the gentlemen of the Commons, but when lords 
commissioners represent the king, he only desires such attendance. 
Black Rod is on such occasions the central figure of a curious 
ceremony of much historic significance. As soon as the attend- 
ants of the House of Commons are aware of his approach, they 
close the doors in his face. Black Rod then strikes three tim^ 
with his staff, and on being asked ” Who is there ? ” replies 

Black Rod.” Being then Emitted he advances to the iMr of 
the House, makes three obeisances and a&yS, ” Mr Speaker, the 
king commands this honourable House to attend 1 ^ majesty 
immediately in the House of Lords.” This formality originated 
in the famous attempt of Charles I. to arrest the five members, 
Hampden, Pym, Holies, Hesilrige and Strode, in 1642. Indignant 
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at this bm^ of privilege, the House of Commons has ever siace 
maintained its n^t of freedom of speech and uninterrupted 
debate by tbe closing of the doors on the kill’s representative. 

ELAtK SEA (or Euxine ; anc. £iMa>ii<f),ka body of 
water lying almost entirely between the latitude 41^ and 45^ N., 
but extending to about 47° N. near Odessa. It is bounded N. by 
the southern coast of Russia ; W. by Rumania, Turkey and 
Bulgaria ; S. and E. by Asia Minor. The northern boundary is 
broken at Kertch by a strait entering into the Sea of Aeov, and 
at the junction of the western and southern bound^ is the 
Bosporus, which unites the Black Sea wth the Mediterranean 
through the Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles. The 100- 
fathom line is about 10 to 20 m. from the shore except in the 
north-west comer between Varna and Sevastopol, where it 
extends 140 m. seawards. The greatest degfth is 1030 fathoms 
(1227 Russian fathoms) near the centre, there ^ing only one 
basin. The steepest incline outside 100 fathoms is to the south- 
east of the Crimea and at Amastra ; the incline to the greater 
depths is also steep o£E the Caucasus and between Trebizond and 
Batum. The conditions that prevail in the Black Sea are very 
different from those of the Mediterranean or any other sea. The 
existence of sulphuretted hydrogen in gw»t (juantities below 100 
fathoms, the extensive chemic^ precipitation of calciurh car- 
bonate, the stagnant nature of its deep waters, and the absence of 
deep-sea life arc conditions which make it impossible to discuss it 
along with the physical and biological conditions of the Mediter- 
ranean proper. 

The depths of the Black Sea are lifeless, higher organic life not 
being known to exist below 100 fathoms. Fossiliferous remains 
of Dreissena, Cardium and other molluscs have, however, been 
dredged up, which help to show that conditions formerly existed 
in the Black Sea similar to those that exist at the present day in 
the Caspian Sea. According to N. Androsov, when the union of 
the Black Sea with the Mediterranean through the Bosporus took 
place, salt water rushed into it along the bottom of the Bosporus 
and kiUed the fauna of the less saline waters. This gave nse to 
a production of sulphuretted hydrogen which is found in the 
deposits, as well as in the deeper waters. 

Observations in temperature and salinity have only been 
taken during summer. During summer the surface salinity of 
the Black Sea is from i -70 to 2*00 % down to 50 fathoms, whereas 
in the greater depths it attains a salinity of 2*25 %. The 
temperature is rather remarkable, there being an intermediate 
cold layer between 25 and 50 fathoms. This is due to the 
sinking of the cold surface water (which in winter reaches 
freezing-point) on to the top of the denser more saline water of 
the greater depths. There i.s thus a minimum circulation in the 
greater depths causing there uniformity of temperature, an 
absence of the circulation of oxygen by other means than 
diffusion, and a protection of the sulphuretted hydrogen from 
the oxidation which takes place in homologous situations in the 
open ocean. The temperature down to 25 fathoms is from 78-3° 
to 46-2® F., and in the cold layer, between 25 and 50 fathoms, is 
from 46-2® to 43-5® F., rising again in greater depths to 48*2® F. 

The Sea of Marmora may oe looked upon as an arm of the 
Aegean Sea and thus part of the Mediterranean proper. Its 
salinity is comparable to that of the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, which is greater than that of the Black Sea, viz. 4 %. 
Similar currents exist in the Bosporus to those of tl^e Strait of 
Gibraltar. Water of less salinity flows outwards from the Black 
Sea as an upper current, and water of greater salinity from the 
Sea of Marmora flows into the Black Sea as an under-current. 
This under-current flows towards Cape Tarhangut, where it divides 
into a left and right branch. The left branch is appreciably 
noticed near Odessa and the north-west corner ; the right branch 
sweeps past the Crimea, strikes the Caucasian shore (where it 
comes to the sjitriaceltinning across, but not into, the south-east 
corner of the iBIack Sea), and finally disperses flowing westwards 
along the northern coast of Asia Minor betw'een Cape Jason and 

1 The ^arlyGmsek navigators gave it the e^thet of ax^ntu, i.€. 
anirtedly to stmngeiB, but as Greek colonies sprang tip on the 
Aores tins was changed to euxinua, friendly to strangers. 
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Sinope. This current causes a wanner climate vmere it tlrik^ 
So marked is this current that it has to be taken into account in 
the navigation of the Black Sea. « 

The Sea of Amoo is exceedingly shallow, being only about 6 
fathoms in its deepest part, and it is largely influenced by the 
river Don. Its water is considerably freshw than the Black Sea, 
varying from 1 55 to o»68 %. It freezes more readily and is not 
affected by the Mediterranean current. 

See N. Androsov. Physical Exptoration of the Black Sea." in 
Geographical Journal, vol. i. p. 4^. 

BLACK 8BA (Russ. Chemomorskaya), a nul^tory distoict of 
the province of Kuban, formerly an independ^t province of 
Transcaucasia, Russia ; it includes the narrow strip of land 
along the N.E. coast of the Black Sea from Novorossiysk to 
the vicinity of Pitsunda, between the sea and the cieat of the 
main range of the Caucasus. Area, 2836 sq. m. Pop. (189?) 
54,228; (1906, estimate) 71,900. It is penetrated by numerous 
spurs of this ran^e, which strike the sea abruptly at right angles 
to the coast, and in many cases phinge down into it sheer. Owing 
to its southern exposure, its sheltered position, and a copious 
rainfall, vegetation, in part of a sub-tropical character, grows 
in great profusion. In consequence, however, of the moun- 
tainous character of the region, it is divided into a lai^ number 
of more or less isolated districts, and there is little intercourse 
with the country north of the Caucasus, the passes over the range 
being few and difficult (see Caucasus). But since the Russians 
became masters of this region, its former inhabitants (Circassian 
tribes) have emigrated in thousands, so that the country is now 
only thinly inhabited. It is divided into three districts— 
Novorossiysk, with the town (pop. in 1897, 16,208) of ftie same 
name, which acts as the capital of the Black Sea district; 
Velyaminovsk ; and Sochi. Novoibssiysk is connected by rail, 
at the west end of the Caucasus, with the Rostov- Vladikavkaz 
line, and a mountain road leads from Velyaminovsk (or Tuapse) 
to Maikop m the province of Kuban. • 

BLACKSTOME, SIR WILUAM (1723-1780), Endish jurist, 
was born in London, on the loth of July 1723. His parents 
having died when he was young, his early e^cation, under the 
care of his uncle, Dr Thomas Bigg, was obtained at the Charter^ 
house, from which, at the age of fifteen, he was sent to Pembroke 
College, Oxford. He was entered in the Middle Temple in 1741. 
In 1744 he was elected a fellow of All Souls’ College. From thift 
period he divided his time between the university and the 
Temple, where he took chambers in order to*attend the law 
courts. In 1746 he was called to the ban Though but little* 
known or distinguished as a pleader, he was actively employed, 
during his occasional residences at the univfllrsity, making part 
in the internal management of his college. In May 1749. * 

small reward for his services, and to give him further oppor- 
tunities of advancing the interests of the college, Blackstone was 
appointed steward of its manors. In the same year, on the 
resignation of his unde, Seymour Richmond, he was elected 
recorder of the borough of Wallingford in Berkshire. In 1750 he 
became doctor of civil law. In 1753 he dedded to retire from 
London work to his fellowship and an academical life, still con- 
tinuing the practice of his profession as a provincial counsel. 

His lectures on the laws of England ^pear to have been an 
early and favourite idea ; for in the Michaehnas term immedi- 
ately after he abandoned London, he entered on the duty ol 
reading them at Oxford ; and we are told by the author of his 
Life, uiat even at their commencement, the high expectations 
formed from the acknowledged abilities of the lecturer attracted 
to thtoe lectures a very crowded does of young men of theiRrst 
families, characters and hopes. Bentham, however, declares 
that he was a ** formal, precise and affected lecturer-^just what 
you would expect from the character of his writmgs-HjoM, 
reserved and wary, exhibiting a frigid pride.** It was not till the 
year 1758 toat the lectures in the form they now bear were read 
in the university. Blackstone, having been unanimously elected 
to the newly-founded Vinerian profeisorshipi on the a5th d 
October read his first introductory lecture, afterwards prefixed 
to the first volume of his odMmtodCommenUints, It isdoubtfifl 
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whether the Commeniaries were originally intended for the 
press ; but many imperfect and incorrect copies having got into 
circulatiott, and a pirated edition of them being either published 
or preparing for publication in Ireland, the author thought 
proper to print a correct edition himself, and in November 1765 
published the first volume, under the title of Commentaries on 
(he Lam of LngUmd. The remaining parts of the work were 
given to the world in the course of the four succeeding yeaxs. 
It may l>e remarked that before this period the reputation which 
his lectures had deservedly acquired for him had induced him 
to resume practice in London ; and, contrary to the general order 
of the promssion, he who had quitt^ the bar for an academic life 
was sent back from the college to the bar with a considerable 
increase of business. He was likewise elected to parliament, 
first for Hindott, and afterwards for Westbury in Wilts ; but in 
neither of these departments did he equal the expectations which 
his writings had raised. The part he took in the Middlesex 
election drew upon him many attacks as well as a severe anim- 
adversion from the caustic pen of “ Junius.” This circumstance 
probably strengthened the aversion he professed to parliamentary 
attendance, where,” he said, “ amidst the rage of cont^ding 
parties, a man of moderation must expect to meet with no 
quarter from any side. ” In 1 7 70 he declined the place of solicitor- 
general ; but shortly aftcrw'ards, on the promotion of Sir Joseph 
Yates to a seat in the court of common pleas, he accepted a seat 
on the bench, and on the death of Sir Joseph succeeded him 
there also. He died on the 14th of February 1780. 

The design of the Commentaries is exhibited in his first V^inerian 
lecture printed in the introduction to them. The author there 
dwells ail the importance of noblemen, gentlemen and educated 
persons generally being well acquaint^ with the laws of the 
country ; and his treatise, 'accordingly, is as far as possible a 
popular exposition of the laws of England. Falling into the 
common error of identifying the various meanings of the word 
law, he advances from the law of nature (being either the revealed 
or the inferred will of God) to municipal law, which he defines to 
Im* a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power in a 
state commanding what is right and |>rohibiting what is wrong. 
On this definition he founds the division observed in the Com- 
mentaries, The objects of law are rights and wrongs. Rights are 
either rights of persons or rights of things. Wrongs are either 
public or private. These four headings form respectively the 
subjects of the four l)ooks of the Commentaries^ 

lilackstone was by no moans what would now be called a 
' scientific jurist. He has only the vaguest possible grasp of the 
elementary conceptions of law. He evidently regards the law 
of gravitufion, the^aw of nature, and the law of England, as 
different examples of the same principle — as rules of action or 
conduct imposed by a superior power on its subjects. He 
propounds in terras the doctrine tlmt municipal or positive laws 
derive their validity from their conformity to the so-called law 
of nature or law of God. “ No hiunan laws,” he says, “ are of 
any vuUdity if contrary to this.” His distinction between rights 
of persons and rights of things, implying, as it would appear, 
that things as well as persons have rights, is attributable to a 
misunderstanding of the technical terms of the Roman law. 
In distinguishing between private and public wrongs (civil 
injuries and crimes) he lails to seize the true principle of the 
division. Austin, who accused him of following slavishly the 
method of Hale’s Aneitysis of the Law, declares that he “ blindly 
adopts the mistakes of his rude and compwdious model ; missing 
invariably, with a nice and surprising infelicity, the pregnant 
but obscure suggestions which it proffered to Ids attention, and 
which would have guided a discerning and inventive writer to 
an arrangement comparatively just.^’ By the want of precise 
and clowly-deBned terms, and hit tendency to sutoitute loose 
literary phrases, he falls oocaaionally into irreconcilable contra- 
dictions. Even in discussing a subject of such immense import- 
ance as equity, he hardly Mes pains to discriminate between 
the legal and popular senses of the word, and, from the small 
place which equity jurisprudence occupies in his arrangement, 
he would scarr^y seem to have realised its true position in the 


law of, England. Subject, however, to these stricture the 
completen^s of the treatise, its serviceable if not scientific order, 
and the power of lucid exposition possessed by the ; author 
demand eipphatic recogiytion. Blackstone’s defects as a jwist 
are more conspicuous in his treatment of the underlying principles 
and fundamental divisions of the law than in his account of its 
substantive principles. 

Blackstone by no means confines himself to the work of a 
legal conunentator. It is his business, especially when he touches 
on the framework of society, to find a basis in history and reason 
for all the most characteristic Ei^lish institutions. There is not 
much either of philosot)hy or fairness in this part of his work. 
Whether through the natural conservatism of a lawyer, or 
through his own timidity and subservieni^ as a man and a 
politician, he is always found to be a specipus defender of the 
existing order of things. Bentham accuses him of being the 
enemy of all reform, and the unscrupulous champion of every 
form of professional chicanery. Austin says that he truckled 
to the sinister interests and mischievous prejudices of power, 
apd that he flattered thp overweening conceit of the English in 
their own institutions. He displays much ingenuity in giving a 
plausil^ form to common prejudices and fallacies ; but it is by 
no means clear that he was not imposed upon himself. More 
undeniable than the political fairness of the treatise is its merits 
as a work of literature. It is w'ritten in a most graceful and 
attractive style, and although no opportunity of embellishment 
has been lost, the language is always simple and clear. Whether 
it is owing to its literary graces, or to its success in flattering the 
prejudices of the public to which it was addressed, the influence 
of the book in England has l>een extraordinary. Not lawyers 
only, and lawyers perhaps even less than others, accepted it as 
an authoritative revelation of the law. It performed for educated 
society in England much the same service as was rendered to 
the people of Rome by the publication of their previously 
unknown laws. It is more correct to reprd it as a handbook of 
the law for laymen than as a legal treatise ; and as the first and 
only book of the kind in England it has been received with some- 
what indiscriminating reverence. It is certain that a vast 
amount of the constitutional sentiment of the country has been 
inspired by its pages. To this day Blackstone’s criticism of the 
English constitution would probably express the most profound 
political convictions of the majority of the English people. 
Long after it has ceased to be of much practical value as an 
authority in the courts, it remains the arbiter of all public dis- 
cussions on the law or the constitution. On such occasions the 
Commentaries are apt to be construed as strictly as if they were 
a code. It is curious to observe how much importance is attached 
to the ipsissima verha of a writer who aimed more at presenting 
a picture intelligible to laymen than at recording the principles 
of the law with technical accuracy of detail. 

Seo also the article Engi.ish Law. 

BLACK VEIL, in the Roman Catholic Church, the symbol of 
the most complete renunciation of the world and adoption of 
a nun’s life. On the appointed day the nun goes through 
all the ritual of the marriage ceremony, after a solemn mass at 
which all the inmates of the convent assist. She is dre.ssed in 
bridal white with wreath and veil, and receives a wedding-ring, 
as spouse of the Church. Afterwards she presides at a weddii^- 
breakfast, at which a bride-cake is cut. She thus bids adieu 
to all her friends, and having previously taken the white veil, 
the betrothal, she now assumes the black, and for ever forswears 
the world and its pleasures. Her hair is cut short, and her bridal 
robes are exchanged for the sombre religious habit. Her w^ding- 
ring, however, she continues to wear, and it is buried with her. 

BLACKWATER, the name of a number of rivers and streams 
in England, Scotland and Ireland. The Blackwater in Essex, 
which rises near Saffron Walden, has a coqrse of aboilt 40 rn. to 
the North Sea. The most important river of the name is in 
southern Ireland, rising in the hills on the borders of the counties 
Cork and Kerry, and flowing nearly due east for the greater part 
of its course, as far as Cappoquin, where it turns abroptly south- 
ward, and discharges throu^ an estuary into Youghal Bay. 
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The length of its valley (cxclwiing the lesser windings of ^ the 
river) is about 90 m.,.and the drmnage area about 1300 sq. m. 

It is navigable only for a few miles above the mouth, but its 
!»lmon fisheries are both attractive to spottemen and of consider- 
able commercial value. The scenery of its banks ^is at many 
points very beautiful 

BLAGKWATER fever, a disease occurring in tro^l 
countries and elsewhere, which is often classed with malaria 
{qjf.y It is characterized by irregular febrile paroxysms, arcom- 
panied by rigors, bilious vomiting, jaundice and haemoglobinuria 
(Sambon). It has a wide geographical distribution, including 
tropical Africa, parts of Asia, the Wtet Indies, the sou^^ 
United States, and— in Elurope— Greece, Sicily and Sardinia ; 
but its range is not coextensive with malaria. Malarial 
parasites have occiisionolly been found in the blood. Some 
autbontics believe it to be caused by the excessive use of 
quinine, taken to combat malaria. This theory has had the 
supf>ort of Koch, but it is not generally accepted. If it were 
correct, one would expect bJackwater fever to be regularly 
prevalent in malarial countries and to be more or less coextensive 
with the use of quinine, which is not at lUl the case. It often 
resembles yellow fever, but the characteristic black vomit of 
yellow fever rarelv occurs in blackwater fever, while the black 
urine from which the latter derives its name is equally rare in 
the former. A('Cording to the modem school of tropical t)ara- 
.sitology, blackwater fever is neither a form of malaria nor 
produced by quinine, but a specific disease due to a protozoal 
parasite akin to that which causes the red water fever of cattle. 

BLACKWELL, THOMAS (1701-1757), Scottish classical 
scholar, was bom at Aberdeen (vn the 4th of August 1701. He 
took the degree of M.A. at the Marischal College in 1718. He 
was appointed professor of Greek in 1723, and was principal 
of the institution from 174S until his death on the 8th of March 
T757. In 1735 his first work. An Inquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Hamer, was publisher! anonymously. It was re- 
printed in 1736, and followed (in 1747) by Proofs of the Enquiry 
into Homer's Life and Writings, a translation of the copious 
notes in foreign languages which had prc\ iously appeared. This 
work, intendwl to explain the causes of the .superiority of Homer 
to all the poets who preceded or followed him, shows considerable 
research, and contains many curious and interesting details ; 
but its want of method made Bentley say that, when he had gone 
through half of it, he had forgotten the beginning, and, when 
he had finished the reading of it, he had forgotten the whole. 
Blackwell’s next work (also published anonymously in 1748) 
was iMters Concerning Mythology. In 1752 he took the degree 
of doctor of laws, and in the following year published the fir.st 
volume of Memoirs of ike Court of Augustus ; the second volume 
appeared in 1755, the third in 1764 (prepared for the press, after 
Blackwell’s death, by J ohn Mills). This work shows considerable 
originality and erudition, but is even more unmethodical than 
his earlier writings and full of unnecessary digressions. Black- 
well has l>een called the restorer of Greek literature in the north 
of Scotland ; but his good qualities were somewhat spoiled by 
pomposity and affectation, which exposed him to ridicule. 

BLACKWOOD, WILUAM (1776-1834), Scottish publiBher, 
founder of the firm of William Blackwood & Sons, was bom of 
humble parents at Edinburgh on the 20th of November 1776. 
At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a firm of booksellers 
in Edinburgh, and he followed his calling also in Glasgow and 
London for several years. Returning to Edinburgh in 1804, he 
opened a shop in South Bridge Street for the sale of old, rare 
and curious Iwoks. He undertook the Scottish agency for John 
Murray and other London publishers, and gradually drifted into 
publishing on his own account, removing in 1816 to Princes 
Street On the 1st of April 1817 was issued the first number of 
the Edinburgh MojfMy Magatsine^ which on its seventh number 
the name of Blackmod's as the leading part of the title. 
“ Maga,’^ as this magazine soon came to be called, waa the organ 
of the ScottWi Tory party, and round it gathered a host of 
able writers. William Blackwood died on the x6th of September 
t834, and was succeeded by his two sons, Alexander and Robert, 
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who added a London branch to thd^finn. In 1845 Atexander 
Blackwood died, and shortly afterwards Robert 
A younger brother, John Blackwood (1818-1879), aneceedcd 
to the business ; four years latw* he was joined by Major William 
Blackwood, who continued in the firm until bis death in 1861 » 
In 186a the major’s elder son, William Blackwood (b. 1836), 
was taken into partnership. John Blackwood .was a man of 
strong personality and great business discernment.; it was in the 
pages of his magazine that George Eliotts first, stories# 
of Cirrical Life.^ appeared. He also iaaugusAted the Aiwient 
Classics for English readers ” series. On his death Mr Willitmi 
^ckwood was left in sole control of the business. With him 
were associated his neplicws, George William and J. H. Block- 
wood, sons of Major George Bla^woodi who was killed at 
Mai wand in 1880. 

See Afftials of a Publishing House ; William lUackwood and his 
Sons . . . (1807-1898), Hie hrst two volumes of wljicli waro wtrittea 
l>y Mrs Oliphant ; tlu^ third, doaluig with John Blackwood, by hi!» 
daiiRhiyr, Mrs Gerald Porter. 

BLADDER (from A.S. blaeddre, connected with bldwcm^ 
to blow, cf. Ger. blase), the membranous sac in animals which 
receives the urine secreted from the kidneys. The word is also 
used for any similar sac, such as the gall-bladder, the swim- 
bladder in fishes, or the small vesicle in various aeaweeds. 

BLADDER AND PROSTATE DISEASES. The urinary 
bladder in man (for the anatomy see Urinary System), being 
the temporary reservoir of the renal secretion, and, os such, 
containing the urine for longer or shorter periods, is liable to 
various important affections. These are dealt with in the first 
part of this article. Tlw diseases of the prostate art! so^timately 
allied that they are liest considered, as in the subsequent section, 
as part of the same subject. , 

Diseases of the Bladder, 

Cystitis, or inflammation of the bladde^, which may be acute 
or chronic, is due to the invasion of the mucous lining by micro- 
organisms, which gain access either from the urethra, 
the kidneys or the blood-stream. It is easy to see how 
the diplococci of gonorrhoea may infect the bladder-membrane by 
direct extension of the inflamniation, and how the bacilli which 
are swarming in the neighbouring bowel may find access to the 
urethra or bladder when the intervening tissues have been 
rendered penetrable bj^ a wound or by inflammation. Sometime, 
however, especially m the female, the germs from the large 
intestine enter the bladder by way of the vulva and tl» urethra. 

Any condition leading to disturbance bf the function of the 
bladder, such as enlargement of the prostate, stricture of the 
urethra, stone, or injury, may cause cystitis by prop^ng the 
way for bacillary invasion. The bacilli of tulierculosis and of 
typhoid fever may set up cystitis by coming down into the 
bladder from the kidneys with the urine, or they may reach it by 
the blood-stream, or invade it by the urethra. Another way of 
cystitis being set up is by the introduction of the germs of 
suppuration by a catheter or bougie sweeping them in from the 
urethra ; or the instrument itself may be unsterilized and dirty 
and so may introduce them. It used fonnerly to be thought that 
wet or cold was enough to cause inflammation of the bladd^, but 
the probability is that this acts only by lowering the miitance 
of the lining membrane of the bladder, and pi^aring it for Jhe 
invasion of the germs which were merely waiting for an opTOr- 
tunity. In the same way, gout or injury may lead to the lurking 
bacilli being enabled to effect dieir attack. But in every case 
disease-germs are the cause of the trouble, and they may ba found 
in the urine. The first effect of mflammation is to render the 
bladder irritable, so thkt as soon as a few drops bf urine have 
collected, the individual has intense or uncontrollable desire to 
micturate. The effort may be very painful and may be accom- 
panied by bleeding from the overloaded blood-vessels of the 
mflamed membrane. In addition to blood, pus is likdy to be 
found in the urine, which by this time is alkaline and ammoniacal, 
and teeming with micro-oiganismsi^^ As regards treatmmt, the 
patient should be at once sent to bed in a warm room, and should 
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sit seveiul timw a day in flf very hot hip-bath. When he has got 
back to bed, a fomentation under oil-silk, or some other water- 
proof material, should be placed over the lower part of the 
abdomen. The diet should be milk (diluted with hot or cold 
water), barley-water, and bread and butter ; no alcoholic drink 
should be allowed. If the urine is acid, bicarbonate of soda may 
be given, or citi^^tc of soda ; if alkaline, urotropine—a derivative 
of formic aldehyde — ^may prove a useful urinary disinfectant. If 
the straining and distress are weat, a suppository of J or i a grain 
of morphia may be introduced into the rectum ever>^ two or three 
hours. The bowels must be kept freely open. If the urine is foul, 
the bladder should be frequently washed out by a soft catheter 
and two or three feet of india-rubber tubing with a funnel at the 
other end, weak and abundant hot lotions of Sanitas or (bndy*s 
fluid l)eing used. 

Chronic cystitis is the condition left when the acute symptoms 
have passed away, but it is liable at any moment to resume the 
acute condition. If the cystitis is very intractable, refusing to 
yield to hot irrigations, and to wa.shings with nitrate of silver 
lotion, it may be advisable to open the bladder from the front, 
and to explore, treat, drain and rest it. 

In tuberculous cystitis there is added to the symptoms the 
discovery of the bacilli of tuberculosis in the urine, and cysto- 
scopic examination may reveal the presence of tubercles of the 
mucous membrane or even of ulceration. The patient is probably 
losing weight, and he may present foci of tuberculosis at the back 
of the testicle, the lung or kidney, or in a joint or bone, or in a 
lymphatic gland. TreaUmnt is rebellious and unpromising. 
Washings and lotions give but temporary relief, and if the 
bladder is^opened for rest, and for a more direct treatment, the 
germs of suppuration may enter, and, working in conjunction 
with the bacilli, may cause great havoc. Koch’s tuberculin 
treatment should certainly be given a trial. This consists of the 
injection into the body of an emulsion of dead tubercle bacilli 
which have been steriljized by heat. As a result of this injection 
the bl(»od sets to work to form an “ opsonin ” — a protective 
, material which so modifies the disease-germs as to render them 
attractive to the white corpuscles of the patient’s blood (pluigo- 
rytes), which then seize upon and destroy them. Sir A. E. 
Wright has devised a delicate method of examination of the bhxKi 
(the calculation of the opsonic index) which tells when the 
tuberculin injections should be resorted to and when withheld 
(see Bi,ooi>). 

Calculi and Grauel . — Uric acid is deposited from the urine either 
us small crystals resembling cayenne pepper, or else, in combina- 
stoat ammonia, as an amorphous brick- 

dual ” deposit, which, on cooling, leaves a red stain on 
the Ijottom of the vessel, soluble in hot water. These substances 
are derived from the disintegration of nitrogenized food taken in 
excess of demand, and from the breaking down of the human 
tissues. They occur therefore in fevers, in wasting diseases, and 
in the normal subject after excessive muscular exercises, especially 
if these exercises have l)een accompanied with so much perspira- 
tion that the excess of water from the blood has escaped by the 
^in rather than by the kidneys. The abundance of this deposit 
is in accordance with the amount of heat developed and work 
done in the body, and corresponds with the dust and ashes raked 
out of the fire-box of the locomotive after a long run. But 
sup)X)8ing that the uric acid debris continues to be excessive, the 
risk of the formation of renal or vesical calculi becomes consider- 
able, and it may be advisable to place tl>e patient on a restricted 
nitrogenized diet, to induce him to drink large quantities of water, 
and to keep his bowels so loose with watery laxatives, such as 
Epsom salts or sulphate of soda, that the waste products of his 
body are made to escape by the bowels rather than by the kidneys. 
In addition to the salts just mentioned^im occasional dose of blue 
pill will prove helpful. A course of Imtment at Contrex^viUe 
or Carlsbad may be taken with advantage. 

Alkaline urine is unable to hold the phosphates of ammonia and 
ma^esia in solution, so they are deposited in abundance either in 
the kidney or bladder. If the voided urine is allowed to stand in a 
tall glass they oink to the bottom with pus and mucus in a cloudy 


depcjpit. To remedy this condition it is necessary to treat the 
cystitis with which the bacterial decomposition of the urine is 
associated. It may be that a calculus of acid urine, such as one 
of uric acid or oxalate of lime, has been resting in the bladder and 
keeping up incessant irritation, and that the micro-organisms of 
decomposition or suppuration have found their way to the mucous 
lining of the bladder from either the bowel, the urethra or the 
blood-stream ; undergoing cultivation there they break up the 
urea into carbonate of ammonia and so render the urine alkaline. 
This alkaline urine deposits its phosphates, which light upon the 
calculus and encrust it with a mortary shell, which may go on 
increasing in size until it^ay even fill the bladder. Sometimes 
the nucleus of a calculus is a chip of bone or a blood-clot, or some 
foreign substance which has b^n introduced into the bladder. 
Sooner or later the urine becomes alkaline and the calculus is 
encrusted with lime salts. 

When urine contains a larger amount of chemical constituents 
than it can conveniently hold in solution, a certain quantity crys- 
tallizes out, and may be deposited in the kidney or in the bladder. 
If the ^stals run together in the kidney the resulting concretion 
may either remain in that organ or may find its way into the 
bladder, where it may remain to form the nucleus of a larger 
vesical calculus, or, especially in the case of females, it may, 
while still small, escape from the bladder during micturition. 

In children, in whom there is a rapid disintegration of nitro- 
genized tissues, a uric acid calculus in escaping from the bladder 
may block the urethra and give rise to sudden retention of urine. 
On introducing a metal “ sound,” the surgeon may strike the 
stone, and if it h^»pens to be near the bladder he may pui^h it 
back and subsequently remove it by crushing. But if it has made 
its way some distance along the urethra, so that he can feel it 
from the outside, he should remove it by a clean incision. 

A stone in the bladder worries the nerve.s of the mucous 
membrane, and, giving them the impre.ssion that the bladder 
contains much water, causes the desire and need for micturition 
to be constant. The irritation causes an excessive secretion of 
mucus, just as a piece of grit under the eyelid causes a constant 
running from the eye. So the urine, if allowed to stand, gives 
a copious deposit. During micturition the contracting bladder 
bruLses its congested blood-vessels against the stone, so that 
towards the end of micturition blood appears in the urine. 
Lastly, cystitis occurs, and the urine contains fetid pus. A 
stone in the bladder gives rise to pain at the end of the penis, 
and it is apt suddenly to stop the flow of urine during micturition. 

The association of any of these symptoms leads the surgeon 
to suspect the presence of a stone in the bladder, and he confirms 
his suspicions by introducing a slender steel rod, a ” sound,” 
by which he strikes and feels the stone. Further confirmation 
may be obtained by the help of the X-rays, or, in the adult, by 
using a cystoscope. In a child the stone may often be felt 
by a finger in the rectum, the front of the bladder being 
pressed by a hand on the lower part of the abdomen. The 
cystoscope is a straight, hollow metal tube about the size 
of a long cedar pencil, which the surgeon introduces into the 
adult bladder, which has already been filled with warm boracic 
lotion. Down the tube run two fine wires>which control a minute 
electric lamp at the bladder end of the instrument. At that end 
al.so is a small glass window which prevents the fluid escaping 
by the tube, and also a prism ; at the other end of the tulie is 
an eye-piece. By the use of this slender speculum tlie practised 
surgeon can recognize the presence of tubercle or tul>erculous 
ulceration of the l>ladder, stone, or other foreign n\ateriai, and 
innocent or malignant growths. He can also watch the urine 
entering the bladder by the openings of the ureters, and deter- 
mine from which kidney blood or pus is coming. 

The treatment of stone in the bladder is governed by various 
conditions. Speaking generally, the surgeon fj^refers to introduce 
a lithotrite and crush the stone into small fragments, and then 
to flush out the fragments by using a full-sized, hollow metal 
catheter and an india-rubber wash-bottle. Even in children 
this operation may generally be adopted with success, the stone 
being crushed to atoms and the fragments being washed out to 
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the last small chip. But if the stone is a ver|r hard one (as are 
some of the oxalate of lime calculi)^ or if it is very large, 6r if 
the bladder or the prostate gland is in a state of advanced 
disease, or if the urethra is not roomy enough to admit instru- 
ments of adequate calibre, the crushing operation {lithotrity) 
must be deemed unsuitable, and the stone must be removed by 
a cutting operation {liihotomy), 

Liikoiomy, — Cutti^ for stone has been long practised ; but 
up to the beginning of the 19th century it was performed only 
by a few men, who, bolder than their conteniporaries, hAd 
specially worked at that operation and had attmned celebrity 
as skilful lithotomists. Patients wenk long distances to be 
operated on by them, and certain of the older surgeons, as 
William Cheselden, performed a large number of operations 
with most excellent results. The operation was by an incision 
from the perineum, and is ordinarily spoken of as lateral litho- 
tomy. It was splendidly designed, and gave good results, 
especially in children. But it is now a thing of the past, having 
almost entirely given place to the high or supra-pubic operation. 
In the high operation the patient, being duly prepared, is placed 
upon his back and the bladder is washed out with hot Iwracic 
lotion, and when the lotion returns quite clean a final injection 
is ma^ until the bladder is felt rising above pubes. , Then 
the india-rubber tube is removed from the silver catheter by 
which the injection has been made, and the end of the catheter 
is plugged by a spigot. An incision is then made in the middle 
line of the abdomen over the bladder region. The incision must 
be kept as low as possible, so that the bladder may be reached 
below the peritoneum, which, higher up, gives it an external, 
serous coat. As the bladder is approached, a good many veins 
are seen to be in the way, some of which have to be wounded. 
The bladder-wall is recognized by its coarse network of pale 
muscular fibres, through which, on each side of the middle line, a 
strong suture is passed, so that when the bladder is opened and 
the lotion comes rushing out, the opening which has been made 
into the bladder may not sink into the depths of the pelvis. A 
finger introduced into the bladder makes out the exact size and 
position of the stone, or stones, and the removal is effected 
l)y special forceps. Bleeding having ceased, the bladder-wound 
is partly or entirely closed by sutures and allowed to fall into 
the pelvis, the catheter having been removed. It is advisable 
to leave a drainage tube in the abdominal wound for a while, 
so that if urine leaks from the bladder-wound it may find a 
ready escape to the dressings. 

TMholapaxy—Lithotrity consists of two parts — the crushing 
of the stone, and the removal of the detritus. The two stages 
are now carried out at one “ sitting,” without an interval being 
allowed between them, as was formerly the practice, and the 
term “ Htholapaxy ” designates this method. The patient 
having been anaesthetized, 10 oz. of hot boracic lotion are in- 
jected, and the crushing instrument, the lithotrite, is then passed 
into the bladder. The lithotrite has two blades, a “ male ” and 
a “ female,” the latter fenestrated, the former solid with its sur- 
face notched. When the stone is fixed between the blades the 
screw is used, and great pressure is applied evenly, gradually 
and continuously to the stone. The lithotrite is made of very 
tough steel, so that hard stones may be crushed without danger 
of the instrument breaking or bending. Care must be taken not 
to catch the bladder-wall with the lithotrite. This danger is 
avoided by raising the point of the lithotrite immediately after 
grasping the stone and ^fore crushing. The stone breidcs into 
two or more pieces, and these fragments must be crushed, one 
by one, until they are powdered fine enough to escape by the 
large evacuating catheter. If the stone be large and hard, half 
an hour or longer may be required to crush it sufficiently fine. 
When the surgeon fails to catch any more large pieces, the pre- 
sumption is that the stone has txen thoroughly broken up. 
The lithotrite is thdh withdrawn and the detritus is washed out 
by an ” aspirator,” which consists of a stiff elastic ball which is 
connected with a trap, into which fragments of stone fall so as not 
to pass out on the instrument being used at later periods in the 
opmtkm. A large catheter, with the eye very near the end of 
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the short curve, is passed into the Uldder ; the aipinitnr, full 
of boracic lotion, is attached to the catheter, and a few ounces 
of the fluid are expressed from the aspirator into the bladder by 
squeezing the rubber ball. When the pressure is taken ofi 
bim, it dilates and draws the fluid out of the bladder, and with 
it some of the detritus, which falls into the trap. This is re- 
peated until all fra^pnents have been remold. After the 
operation the patient sometimes suffers from discomfort. His 
urine should be drawn off by a soft catheter at regular intervals 
for a few days. If the pain ht severe, it can generdly be relieved 
by fomentations. The patient must be kept in bid after the 
operation, and in cases where the stone has bean large and the 
bladder irritable, the surgeon should insist on his remaining 
there for at least a week ; in those cases whidi go on favourably 
the patients are soon able to perform their ordinary duties. 
Fatal terminations, however, do now and again dccur ^om sup- 
pression of urine, the result of the old-standing kidney disease 
which so often complicates these cases. 

To Brigade -Surgeon Lieutenant- Colonel Dennis Francis 
Keegan, of the Indian Medical Service, is due the fact that the 
operation of crushing and promptly removing all fragments of 
a vesical calculus is as well suited for boys as for men. In entire 
opposition to long-standing European prejudices, Keegan^s 
operation is now firmly and permanently established. The old 
operation (Cheselden's) of cutting a stone out through the 
bottom of a boy’s bladder is now seldom resorted to, and if a 
stone in a boy is found too large or too hard to lend itself to 
the crushing operation, it is removed by a vertical incision 
through the lower part of the anterior wall of the abdomen, as 
described above. For a successful performance of th^ crushing 
operation in a boy a small lithotrite has, of course, to be used, 
and it must be of the very best Ijlnglish make. The operation 
has to be done with the utmost gentleness and thoroughness, 
not a particle of the crushed stone being left in the bladder, 
since otherwise the piece left becomes the nucleus of a fresh stone 
and the trouble recurs. 

I'hc treatment of vesical calculi by other means than op<^ativc 
surgery is of little value. Attempts have been made to dissolve 
them by internal remedies, or by the injection of chemical 
agents into the bladder ; but, although such methods have for 
a time been apparently successful, they have invariably been 
found worthless for removing calculi once actually formed. 
Nevertheless, much can be done towards preventing the formation 
of calculi in those who have a tendency to their formation, by 
attention to diet, by taking proper exercise, and by the internal 
administration of drugs. 

Rupture of the bladder may be caused by a ikick or blow over the 
upper part of the abdomen, or by a wheel passing over it \ or it 
may be a complication of fracture of the pclvw. If the rupture is in 
that part of the bladder which is uncovered by the peritoneum, the 
extravasated urine may be cut down upon and let out with good 
prospect of success ; but if the rupture is in the upper or hinder part 
of the bladder the urine is let loose into the general peritoneal cavity 
and sets up peritonitis, which is more than likely to prove fatal. 
If the surgeon knows that the bladder is ruptured nc should operate 
at once in order to provide escape for the urine, and also to sew tip 
the rent. If the po.ssibility of tlic bladder being ruptured be even 
suspected, the surgeon should pass a catheter. Perhaps be dmws 
off an ounce or two of blood-stained urine. This makes him ddubly 
suspicious, so he injects into the bladder five, eight or ten ounces 
of warm boracic lotion, and, leaving it there for a lew minutetf he 
measures the amount which he is able afterwards to withdraw ; 
he finds that a certain amount is lost he is assured that a leakage 
has taken place and he at once proceeds to operate. If only the 
diagnosis is made promptly, and the operation is at once undertakrtn, 
the outlook is not unfavourable. A generation or so back nearly alt 
the cases of rupture of bladder ended fatally. • 

Villous disease of the bladder is innocent ; that is to say. it does 
not spread to the neighbouring structures or implicate the lymphatic 
glands. Die villi arc slender, oranched, filamentous processes which, 
^ringing from the floor of the bladder, float in the urine like seaweed. 
They arc freely supplied with blood-vessels, so that when a piece 
of a villus is broken off there is likely to be blood in the urine. tnOMd. 
painless haemorrhage is one of the characteristic features of the 
dise^, and when fragments of the seaweed " are found in the 
urine the diagnosis is clear. If the bladder is opened from the front, 
as already described, the villi may be nipped off by special forceps 
and the disease pcnaaaently cured 
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MiiUiHwi disease of tlw tlaclder is fUrnost always the warty form 
of cancer known as cpitheJioma. It »pnii«s os a 8<^ile growth 
irom the mucous membrane ol the floor near the opemng of one of 
the ureters, and, worrying tiic sensory nerves, causes irntability of 
the bladder and incontinence of unne. In due course septic germs 
reach the bladder, either from the urethra, the bowel, the kidneys 
or the blood-Btrcam. and cystitis sets in. When ulceration has taken 
i>hice, blood occurs m the urmc, and tiie patient— generally beyond 
middle age -shflcTs dull or lancinating pains. Eventually the 
rectum may also lie involved and the distress becomes extreme. 
The presence of the growth may be determined by sounding the 
bladder, by the cystoscope, and by the hnger in the rectum. If 
tJie growth mvades the outlet, retention of urine may occur, and the 
.surgeon may be compelled to open the bladder from the front of the 
alidomon. In cases where ojieration is out of the que.stion. washing 
the bladder with hot Ixiracic lotion may give great relief. The 
treatment of cancer of the bladder by ojieration is. as a rule, im> 
satisfactory, beqiuse ot the close proximity of the growUi to the 
ureters and to the r(‘ctum. If, howi^ver, tlie disease were reco(mized 
early and had not invaded the neighbouring structures, and if it 
were utK>n the upper or the anterior part of the bladder, its removal 
might be hopefully undertaken. 

Hyptrifopky and Dilatation. - When there is long<continued 
obstruction to the flow of urine, as in .slrielure of the urethra, or 
enlargement of the pro.state, the bladder -wall becomes much 
thickened, the muscular fibres increasing both in .size and number ; 
the condition is known as hypertrophy." Hyi-iertrophy may lie 
accomimnit'd by dUalutiuu of the bladder, a cunditioii whicii the 
bladder may assume when the voiding of its contents is interfered 
with for a length of time. 

Paralyain of the bladder is a want of contractile power in the 
muscular fibres of the bladder-wall. It may result from injuries 
whereby the spinal cord is lacerated or pressed upon, so that the 
micturition centre, which is situated in the lumbar region, is thrown 
out of working order. Th(‘ result may be either retention or in- 
continence of urine ; sometimes there is at first retention, which 
later is followed by incontinence. Paralysis is also met with in 
certain nervous diseases, as in locomotor ataxia, and in various 
cerebral lesions, as iii a]ioplexy. 

Atony of the bladder is a jiRresis or jiarlial paraly.sis. It is due 
to a want of tone in the muscular fibres, and is frequently the result 
of over-distension of tlie bladder, such as may occur in case's of 
enlargement of the prostate. The jialicnt is unable to empty the 
bladder, and the condition of atony gets increasingly worse. 

In lioth jiaralysis and atony the indication is carefully to 
prevent over-distension by the urine lieing retained too long, and 
at the same time to treat by appropriate means the cause which 
has produced or ia keeping up the condition. 

lnt.unUnem.6 of urine may occur in the adult or in the child, but 
is due to widi'ly diflcrent causes in the two cases. In the child it 
may be .simply a bad habit, the child not having b<*en propeily 
trained ; but more frequently there is a want of control in the 
mictuntion-ccntre, so that the child passes its water unwittingly, 
e^ecuUly during ^the night. In adults it is not so much a condition 
of incontinence in the .sense of water Ix'ing passed against the will, 
•but is a suggestion that the bladder is already full, the water which 
pas.ses Ix’ing the overflow from a too full reservoir. It is usually 
caused by ^ obstnicpon external to the bladder, c.g. enlarged pro 
state or stricture of the urethra ; a calculus may produce the con- 
dition. In the child an attempt must be made to improve the tone 
of the micturition-ciuitre by the use of lielladonna or strychnine 
internally, and of a blister or foradism externally over the lumlxir 
region, and every effort should be made to train the child to pass 
water at stated rimes and regular intervals. In the adult the cau.se 
whicli produces the over-distension must be removed if possible ; 
but, as a rule, the patient has to Ix' provided with a catheter, which 
he can pa-xs Ix’forc the bladder has filled to overflowing. A soft 
flexible catheter should be given in preference to a rigid or semi- 
rigid one. Tlic Ixjst form is the red-rubber catlictcr. and he should 
be taught the need of ket'ping it absolutely clean. In the case of 
chUdreu incontinence of urine means irritability ; in adults it mean'' 
overflow. 

The condition tezmed by Sir James Paget stammering micturition 
is analogous to speech stiunmering. and occurb in tho.se who are 
nervous and easily put out. It would seem to be due to the sphincter 
of tlie bladder not relaxing synchronously with the contraction of the 
detrusor, and is sometimes caused by external irritation, such as 
preputial adhesions. Occasionally not a drop of urine can be passed, 
or a little ]>a.sses and then a sudden stopple occurs ; the more the 
putiimt strains the worse ho liecomcs. until at last there is complete 
retention ol urine. The trouble can . Ifimetimes be cured by the 
removal of irritating causes, and in thieise cases, as well as in those in 
which no such cause can be discovered* care should be takeit to avoid 
those difficulties which have given rise to the jiationt’s worst failures. 
If at any time he should fail to perform tl\e act of micturition, he 
ought not to strain, but should quietly wait for a little before mhking 
any further effort. Regularity In the times of making water is oliio 
ol much importance. 

Retention of urtne may occur ip parsdysis of the bladder, or in 
conditions where the patient is suffering from an illness which blunts 


the nervous sensibility, such as apoplexy, concussion of the bram, 
or l^phoid fever. It is, however, more commonly due to obstruc- 
tiop anterior to the bladder, as in stricture of the urethra or enlarge- 
ment of the prostate. The distended bladder can be felt as a rounded 
swelling above the pubes, and perhaps reaching to the level of the 
navel. Penfhssion over it gives a diiU note. When the bladder is 
distended, it is necessary to evacuate it as soon as possible. If 
there is no obstruction to tlie flow of urine, the retention being duo 
to atony or paralysis, a soft catheter is passed and the water draw n 
off. But when there is an obstruction which cannot be overcome, 
aspiration has to be resorted to, the needle of the aspirator Ixing 
pushed through tlie abdominal wall into the bladder. I'he pqmt of 
puncture in the abdominal wall is in the middle line a few inches 
above the symphysis pubis. The bladder may l>e emptied In this 
way very many times m fhe same person with only good result. 

Diseases of Prostate Gland, 

The prostate gland may become acutely inflamed a.s the result 
of the backward extension of gonorrhoeal inflammation of the 
urethra ; it may also ha attacked by the germs of ordinary 
suppuration as well as by the bacilli of tuberculosis. A sudden 
enlargement of a largo gland lying against the outlets of the 
bladder and the bowel renders micturition difficult, painful or 
impossible, and interferes with defaecation. Pres.sure of the 
seat of the chair upon the perineum also causes distress, so the 
man .sits sideways and on the edge of the seat. If abscess forms, 
it should be incised from the perineum ; if allowed to run its 
course it may burst into the bladder, the urethra or the rectum, 
and set up serious complication. The treatment of prostatitis 
(inflammation of the prostate) consists in rest in bed, sitz-baths 
and fomentations. If retention of urine takes place a soft 
catheter must be passed. In the early stage of an acute attack a 
dozen leeches upon the perineum may do good. The bowels 
must be kept freely open, and from time to time, as the pain 
demands, a morphia suppository may be introduced into tlic 
bowel. 

Chronic prostatitU is a legacy from a recent or long-pa.st attack of 
gonorrhoea. The enlargement gives risi* to a Iceling of weight and 
fulness in the perineum, irritability of the bladder, and a gleoty 
urethral discharge. Manual examination reveals the presence of a 
large, Jhird mass in front of the bladder, and in the ma.sR there can 
often be felt softish or tender areas which seem to threaten abscess. 
On usine being passed into a glass, a cloudiness is seen, and material 
like pieces of vermicelli or broken threads may be noticed. 'Ibex* 
are the castings from the long tubular glands, and are churacteri};! >c 
of chronic inflammation of the prostate. The occasional passage of 
a large metal bougie, the use of weak lotions of nitrate of silver, the 
administration of quinine and iron, and the aimlication of blistcr.s 
to the perineum, may be tried as circumstances direct. Tlie patient 
should lead a quiet life, free from sexual excitement. Horse-exercise, 
cycle-riding, rough games and alcohol should be avoided. 

Enlargement of the prostate exists in a considerable proportion 
of men of about sixty years of age and onward It consists of an 
uncontrolled growth of the normal muscular and glandular 
tissue of the prostate, interfering with, or absolutely stopping, 
the outflow of the urine. Gently pushing the bladder upwards 
and backwards, it increases the length of the urethra, so that 
in order to draw off retained urine the catheter must be longer 
than ordinary, but inasmuch as there is no actual narrowing of 
the passage it may be of full calibre. The beak should be well 
turned up so that it may ride in fron^ of, and surmount, the 
median enlargement. Because of the thick, ring-like mass of 
new tissue around the outlet of the bladder, there is difficulty in 
micturition, and because the muscular bladder wall is now 
unable to contract upon all its contents a certain amount of 
urine is retained. As the enlarged prostate bulges up in the 
floor of the bladder, a pouch or hollow forms behind it, from 
which the muscular wall is unable to dislodge the stagnant urine. 
This keeps up constant irritation, and if by chance the germs of 
decomposition find their way thither, cystitis sets in and the 
patient’s condition becomes serious, not only because of the risk 
to which his tired and irritated kidneys are submitted, but 
^cause of the^ssibUity of a phosphatic slone being formed in 
the bladder. The seriousness of enlargement of the prostate 
does not depend upon the sioc of the growth so much fls upon the 
inability of the patient to empty his bladder completely. 

The surgeon forms his estiinate of the size of the prostate by rectal 
examination. But sometimes a patient has retention of urine from 
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fmhsfftA furmtUA, whm by this mothod;ol manual examinatioa the 
amcMiiU CM iocreafle af>pears quite unimportant. The explanat|oi^iB 
that the enlargement 13 chiefly conflned to a small piece of the^land 
which protrudes liVe a tongue into the water-way. Robert M®Gill of 
Leeds was the first surgie<m to remove ly a stqnra-pubic operation 
this tonguodike process of new prostatic growth. Atlpmpts had 
scmietimes lieen made to get rid of it by instrumentation through the 
urethruk but they had not met with much success. 

"When the surgwn has made out the existence of an enlargement 
of the prostate, the next thing is to find to what extent this interfeve.s 
with the bladder lieing emptied. To do this, he asks the patient to 
pass as much water as he is ablci and then witli duo precautions 
introduces a soft catheter and measures the amount of urine which he 
thus draws off— ImU an ounce, an ounce, two ounces, however much 
it may be. It is this “ residual urine '* whi^h causes the annoyance 
and the danger of enlarged prostate, and unless orrangomcats can 
be made for its regular witharawal serious trouble is almost certain 
to ensue. The jiassing of a large catheter may have the effect of so 
opening up the water-way that, at any rate for a time, the irritability 
of the bladder may cease, in which case the patient may be instructed 
in the art of ^)as.sing a catheter for himself. Or the surgeon may find 
that in addition to the regular passing of a large catheter an occasional 
washing-out of tiie bladder with hot boriicic lotion is all that is 
needed in the way of active treatment. At the same time, however, 
the patient is placed upon a plain and wliolesome diet with little or 
no alcohol, and he is instructed to lead in every respect a regular 
and (|uiet life. To many men with enlarged prostate the passing ot 
an instrument night and morning is no great hardship, while to 
others tlie idea of leading what is called a " catheter life " apjiears 
intolerable, or. having for a time Ivon patiently carried out. is -found 
not only severely trying but greatly disappointing. 

In some jieopie the vcr>' first passing of a catheter wds up a local 
and constitutional distiirlauice, tlie bladder lieing rendered irritable 
and intolerant, the temperature going up, and shiverings and 
perspirations manifi'sling themselves. This condition was formerly 
called “ catheter fever," and was looked upon as something mys 
lenous and jieculiar. It is now generally understood to bt* the 
result of SL-ptic inoculation of the interior of the bladder. 

Lastly, in other persons the ]iassing of the catheter is attended 
with so much difficulty. disln‘s.s or bleeding, that something more 
helpful and effectual is urgently called for. 

Operative Treatment, — It has long l)ecn known that large 
tumours of the uterus sometimes dwindle if the ovaries are 
removed by operation, and Professor William White of Phila- 
delphia thought that j)rostatic growths might be similarly 
influenced hy the removal of the testicles. Beyond que.^tion 
considerable improvement has followed this operation in||ta9es 
of enlargement of the prostate, especially where the enlar^Rent 
seemed to he general, soft and vascular. A similar though 
perhaps a slower effect is produced when the duct of the testis, 
the vas deferens, is divided on each side of the body. If there 
is no great urgency about the case this treatment may well be 
tried, the bladder being all the while duly emptied by catheter 
and washed by irrigation. But if the case is urgent, there being 
difficulty or bleeding with the passing of the catheter, the 
bladder liemg excessively irritable and the urine foul, a more 
radical measure is needed. The best operation is that upon the 
lines laid down by Robert M®Gill, who ojiened the bladder 
through the anterior abdominal wall and removed that part of 
the prostate gland which was blocking the water-way. M‘’Giirs 
operation was improved upon by Eugene Fuller of New York, 
who, in 1895, published a full account of his procedure.* Having 
opened the bladder from the front (as in supra-pubic lithotomy), 
he introduced his left index finger into the rectum and thrust the 
pfrostate gland towards the i%ht index finger, which was then in 
the bladder. With the nail of that finger, or with the end of a 
pair of scissors, he made a rent in the raucous membrane of the 
bladder and the capsule of the gland, and then shelled out the 
mass of new tissue w’hich had caused the prostatic enlargement. 
This operation is called prostatectomy,” which means the 
removal of the prostate gland. The prostate gland, however, is 
not removed, but only a muscular and glandular mass (adenoma), 
which, growing within the prostatic capsule, encircles the 
urethra and sqnecxes the original gland tissue out of existence. 
Following on thte lines of M’Gill and Fuller, P. J. Freycr has done 
excellent wo!^ in BhgUmd towards placing this operation upon 
a smind basisi 

Suheequintly to the operation the bladder enjoys complete 

* thssaws 6 f the Genito-urinary System, by Eugene Fuller, M.D. 
(London and New York, 1900). 


and oeedliil net, and the kkiMyi^ which pr^iauiiy ineie in a 
Condition of perpetual disturbance, iin|^1rove jn working power* 
The wound in the bladder and in the abdominal gfsadually 
closes ; the function of the hladdar teturm, and the patient is 
soon able to go back to his usual oc^pation in greatly improved 
health and vigour* The operation is, necessarily, a teriows one, 
and the age of the patient, the condition of his bladder, of his 
kidneys, and of his blood-vessels, ^uire to be taken into con- 
sideration ; st^, the operation gives an excellent account of 
itself in statistics, and if a practi^ surgeon advises a patient to 
accept its risks counsel may well be followed. 

MaliinatU disease of the prostate U distinguished from senile 
glandular enlargement by the rapidity of its growti|«-by the fn'iWss 
of the bleeding which is associated with the introduftibh of a catheter, 
and by the marked wasting which the individaal undergoes, Un- 
lortunatelvy by the time that the cancerous nature ai the disease is 
definitely recogniserl. the prosiKCt of relief t>oing afforded by opera- 
tion is small. (E, o!*) 

BLADDER-WORT, the name given to a submerged water 
plant, Utricidaria vulgaris, with finely divided leaves upon which 
are borne small bladders provided with trap-door entrances 
which open only inwards. Small crustaceans and other aquatic 
animals push their way into the bladders and are unable to 
escape. The products of the decay of the organisms thus 



A, Bladder of Virietdaria negUcta (after Darwin), enlarged. 
B, stellate hairs from interior of bladder of U.^vulgaris { x 300). 


captured are absorbed into the plant by star-shaped haiti which 
line the interior of the bladder. In this way the plant is supplied 
with nitrogenous food from the animal kingdom. Bladder-wort 
bears small, yellow, two-lipped flowers on a stem which rises above 
the surface of the water. It is found in pools and ditches in the 
British Isles, and is widely distributed in the north temperate 
zone. The genus contains about two hundred ^cies in tropical 
and temperate regions. • 

BLADES, WILLIAM (1824-1890), English printer and bibli<H 
grapher, was bom at Clapham, I.<mdon, on the 5th of Decemlx>r 
1824. In 1840 he was apprenticed to hit fiithar^s printing 
business in London, being subsequently taken into partnership* 
The firm was afterwards known as Blades, East & Blades* 
His interest in printing led him to make a study of the volumes 
produced by Caxton’s press, and of the early history of printing 
in England. His Life and Typography of William Caxton, 
EnglamTs First Jointer, was published in 1861-1863, and the 
conclusions which he set forth were arrived at by a careful 
examination of types in the early books, each class of type being 
traced from its first use to the time when, spoilt by wear, it 
passed out of Caxton’s hand-s. Some 450 volumes from the 
Caxton Press were thus carefully compared and classified in 
chronological order. In 1877 Blades took an active part in 
organizing the Caxton celebration, and strongly supported the 
foundation of the library Association. He was, a keen eoHector 
df old books, prints and medals. His publications relate chiefiy 
to the early hutop^ of printing, the Emmies of Books, his^most 
popular wi^, being produced in iS8x. He died at Sutton in 
Surrey oii the ayfch of April 1890. 

BLAENAVOBtor Blaicmafon, an urban district in the ncarthem 
pa r liamc p tary division of Monmouthshire, England, 15 m« K* by 
W. of Newport, on the Great Western, lAJndon k Noi»Wcitem 
and Rhymncy railways. Pop. (1901 ) 10,869. It liesin the upper- 
most part of the Alon Lwyd val^, at an elevation exeming 
2000 ft., in a wild and mountainous district, on the eastern 
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edge of the great coal ami iron mining region of Glamorganshire 
and Monmouthshire. There are very ext^ive iron and st^l 
workS; with blast furnaces and rolhng mills in the district^ which 
employ the large industrial population. 

BLAOOVYESHCHBIfSK, a town of East Siberia, chief town of 
the Amur government, on the left bank of the Amur, near its 
confluence with the Zeya in 50® 15' N. lat. and 127® 38' E. long., 
610 m. by river above Khabarovsk. Founded in 1856, the town 
had, in 1900, 37,368 inhabitants, and is the seat of the bish^ of 
Amur and Kamchatka. There are steam flour-mills and iron- 
works. It is a centre for tea exported to Russia, cattle brought 
from Transbaikalia and Mongolia for the Amur, and for grain. 

BLAIKIE, WILLIAM GARDEN (1820-1899), Scottish divine, 
was bom on the 5th of February 1820, at Aberdeen, where his 
father had been the first provost of the reformed corporation. 
After studying at the Marischal College, where Alexander Bain 
and David Masson were among his contemporaries^ he went in 
1839 to Edinbuigh to complete his theological course under 
Thomas Chalmers. In 1842 he was presented to the living of 
Drumblade by Lord Kintore, with whose family he was con- 
nected. The Disruption controversy reached its climax immedi- 
ately afterwards, and Blaikie, whose sympathies were entirely 
with (lialmers, was one of the 474 ministers who signed the deed 
of demission and gave up their livings. He was Free Church 
minister at Pilrig, between Edinburgh and Leith, from 1844 ta 
1868. Keenly interested in questions of social rdorm, his first 
publication was a pamphlet, which was afterwards enlarged into 
a book called BeUer Days for Working People, It received public 
commendation from Lord Brougham, and 60,000 copies were 
sold. He formed an association for providing better homes for 
working people, and the Pilrig Model Buildings were erected. 
He also undertook the editorship of the Free Church Magazine , 
and then that of the f^orlh British Review^ which he carried on 
until 1863. In 1864 he was asked to undertake the Scottish 
editorship of the Sunday Magazine ^ and for this magazine much 
of his most characteristic literary work was done, especially in 
the editorial notes, then a new feature in magazine literature. 

In 1868 Blaikie was called to the chair of apologetics and 
pastoral theologj' at New College, Edinburgh. In dealing with 
the latter subject he was seen at his very best. He had 
wide experience, a comprehensive grasp of facts, abundant 
sympathy, an extensive knowledge of men, and a great capacity 
for teaching. In 1870 he was one of two repre.scntatives chosen 
from the Free Church of Scotland to attend the united general 
tt.Hseml)ly of the' Presbyterian churches of the United States. 
He prolonged his visit to make a thorough acquaintance with 
American Presbyterianism, and this, followed by a similar tour 
in Europe, fitted hirt to become the real founder of the Presby- 
terian Alliance. Much of his strength in the later years of life 
was given to this work. In 1892 he was elected to the chairman- 
ship of the general assembly, the last of the moderators who had 
entered the church before the disruption. In 1897 he resigned 
his professorship, and died on the nth of June 1899. 

Blaikie was an ardent philanthropist, and an active and 
intelligent temperance reformer, in days when this was far from 
easy . He raised £14,000 for the relief of the Waldensian churches. 
.Mthnugh he took an active part in the affairs of his denomination, 
he was not a mere ecclesiastic. He had a keen eye for the 
evidences of spiritual growth or decline, and emphasis^ the need 
of maintaining a high level of spiritual life. He welcomed 
Moody to Scotland, and the evangelist made his headquarters 
with him during his first visit. His best books are The Work 
of the Minisiry^A Memud of HomdeUc and Pasiord TheoUp 
(187^) ; The Books of Samuel in the Expositors' Bible Series 
(2 vols.) ; The Persond Life of David LmnpUme (1880) ; After 
Fiftv Years (1893), an account of the Duraption Movement 
in the form of letters of a grandfather; Tkomas Chalmers 
(l8q6). (D.Mn.) 

BLAINE, JAMBS QILLBSnE (1830-1893), American states- 
man, was bom in West Brownsville, l^nsyh^ia, on the 3xst of 

J anuary 1830, of sturdy Scottish-lrish stock on the side of his 
ither. He was the ffteat-snandson 0! Colonel Ephraim Blaine 


(1741-1804), who during the War of Independence served ia 
th# American army, from 1778 to 1782 as commissary*^general 
of the Northern Department. With many early evidences of 
literary capacity and political aptitude, L G. Blaine graduated 
at Washington College in Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1847, 
and subsequently taught successively in the Military Institute, 
Georgetown, Kentucky, and in the Institution for the Blind at 
Phih^lphia. During this period, also, he studied law. Settling 
in Augusta, Maine, in 1854, he l^came editor of the Kennebec 
Joumd, and subsequently of the Portland Advertiser, But his 
editorial work was soon abandoned for a more active public 
career. He was electedy:o the lower house of the state legislature 
in 1858, and served four years, the last two as speaker. He also 
became chairman of the Republican state committee in 1859, and 
for more than twenty years personally directed every campaign of 
his party. 

In 1862 he was elected to Congress, serving in the House 
thirteen years (December 1863 to December 1876), followed by a 
little over four years in the Senate. He was chosen speaker of the 
House in 1869 and served three terms. The House was the fit 
arena for his political and parliamentary ability. He was a ready 
and powerful debater, full of resource, and dexterous in con- 
troversy . The tempestuous politics of the war and reconstruction 
period suited his aggressive nature and constructive talent. The 
measures for the rehabilitation of the states that had seceded 
from the Union occupied the chief attention of Congress for 
several years, and Blaine bore a leading part in framing and 
discussing them. The primary question related to the basis of 
representation upon wliich they should be restored to their full 
rank in the political system, A powerful section contended that 
the basis should be the body of legal voters, on the ground that 
the South could not then secure an increment of political power 
on account of the emancipated blacks unless these blacks were 
admitted to political rights. Blaine, on the other hand, con- 
tended that representation should be based on population instead 
of voters, as being fairer to the North, where the ratio of voters 
varied widely, and he insisted that it should be safeguarded by 
security for impartial suffrage. This view prevailed, and thi* 
Fougj^nth Amendment to the Constitution was substantial!) 
BlaiWs proposition. In the same spirit he opposed a scheme oi 
military governments for the southern states, unless associated 
with a plan by which, upon the acceptance of prescribed con- 
ditions, they could release themselves from military rule and 
resume civil government. He was the first in Congress to oppose 
the claim, which gained momentary and widespread favour in 
1867, that the public debt, pledged in coin, should be paid in 
greenbacks. The protection of naturalized citizens who, on 
return to their native land, were subject to prosecution on 
chaiges of disloyalty, enlisted his active interest and support, and 
the agitation, in which he was conspicuous, led to the treaty of 
1870 between the United States and Great Britain, which pkced 
adopted and native citizens on the same footing. 

As the presidential election of 1876 approached, Blaine was 
clearly the popular favourite of his party. His chance for 
securing the nomination, however, was materially lessened by 
persistent charges which were brought agajnst him by the 
Democrats that as a member of Congress he had been guilty of 
corruption in his relations with the Little Rock & Fort Smith and 
the Northern Pacific railways.^ By the majority of Republicans, 
at least, he was considered to have cleared himself completely, 
and in the Republican national convention he missed by only 
twenty-eight votes the nomination for president, being finally 
beaten by a combination of the suppe^rs of all the other 
candidates. Thereupon he entered the Senate, where his activity 
was unabated. Currency legislation was especially prominent. 
Blaine, who had previously opposed greenback inflation now 
resisted depreciated silver coinage. He was the earnest champion 
of the advancement of American shipping, and advocated 
liberal subsidies, insisting that the policy of protect^n should be 
applied on sea as well as on land. The Rq>ubiican national 

1 This attack led to a dramatic .scene in the House, in which Blaine 
fervidly asseverated his denial. 
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convention of 1880, divided between the two nearly eqtnd loftes 
of Blaine and General U, S. Grant— John Sherman of Ohio ak 
having a considerable following— struggled through thirfy-six 
ballots, when the friends of Blaine^ combining with those of 
Sherman, succeeded in nominating General James A Garfield. 
In the new administration Blaine became secretary of state, but, 
owing to the assassination of President Garfield and the re- 
oiganization of the cabinet 1 ^ President Chester A. Arthur, he 
held the office only until December i88i. His brief service was 
distinguished by several notable steps. In order to promote the 
friendly understanding and co-operation of the nations on the 
American continents he projected a Pan-Ameri<^ congress, 
which, after being arranged for, was frustrated by his retirement. 
He also sought to secure a modification of the Qayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and in an extended correspondence with the British 
government strongly asserted the policy of an exclusive American 
control of any isthmian canal which might be built to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

With undiminished hold on the imagination and devotion of 
his followers he was nominated for president in 1884. After a 
heated canvass, in which he made a series of brilliant speeches, 
he was beaten by a narrow margin in New York. By many, 
including Blaine himself, the defeat was attributed to the effect 
of a phrase, “ Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,” used by a 
clergyman, Rev. Samuel D. Burchard (1813-1891), on the 3Qth 
of October 1884, in Blaine’s presence, to characterize what, in his 
opinion, the Democratic party stood for. The phrase was not 
Blaine’s, but his opponents made use of it to misrepresent his 
attitude toward the Roman Catholics, large numbers of whom 
are supposed, in consequence, to have withdrawn their support. 
Refusing to be a presidential candidate in 1888, he became 
secretary of state under President Harrison, and resumed his 
work which had been interrupted nearly eight years before. The 
Pan-American congress, then projected, now met in Washington, 
and Blaine, as its master spirit, presided over and guided its 
deliberation through its ses.sion of five months. Its most im- 
portant conclusions were for reciprocity in trade, a continental 
railway and compulsory arbitration in international complications. 
Shaping the tariff legislation for this policy, Blaine negotia|pd a 
large number of reciprocity treaties which augmented the com- 
merce of his country. He upheld American rights in Samoa, 
pursued a vigorous diplomacy with Italy over the lynching of 
eleven Italians, all except three of them American naturalized 
citizens, in New Orleans on the 14th of May 1891, held a firm 
attitude during the strained relations between the United States 
and Chile (growing largely out of the killing and wounding of 
American sailors of the U.S. ship “ Baltimore ” by Chileans in 
Valparaiso on the i6th of October 1891), and carried on with 
Great Britain a resolute controversy over the seal fisheries of 
Bering Sea,— a difference afterwards settled by arbitration. He 
resigned on the 4th of June 1892, on the eve of the meeting of the 
Republican national convention, wherein his name was inefiectu- 
ally used, and he died at Washington, D.C., on the a7th of 
January 1893. 

During his later years of leisure he wrote Twenty Years of 
Congress (1884-1886), a brilliant historical work in two volumes. 
Of singularly alert faculties, with a remarkable knowledge of the 
men and history of his country, and an extraordinary memory, 
his masterful talent for politics and state-craft, together with 
his captivating manner and engaging personality, gave him, for 
nearly two decades, an unrivalled hold upon the fealty and 
affection of his party. 

See the Biography of James G. Blaine (Norwich, Conn., 1895) by 
Mary Abigail D^ge ('* Gail Hamilton "), and, in the American 
Statesmen Series,” James C. Blaine (Boston, 1905) by C. E. Stan- 
wood ; also Mrs Blame's (1908). (C. £. S.) 

BLAINVIUJ; HENRI MARIE DUGROTAY OE (1777-1850), 
French natural^, bom at Arques, near Dieppe, on tiw 
12th of September 1777. About 1796 he went to Paris to study 
painting, but he ultimately devoid himself to natural history, 
and attracted the attention of Baron Cuvier, for whom he 
gocanonally ketored at the Colkge de France and at the 


• 

Athenaeun^. In 1812 he was aided ( 3 bvier to obtain tftie chair 
of anatomy and zoology in the Faculty of Sciences at Paris, but 
subsequently an estrangement grew up between the two men 
and ended in open enmity. In 1825 BlainviUe was admitited 
a member of the Academy of Sciences ; and in 1830 he was 
appointed to succeed J. B. Lamarck in the chair of natv^ 
history at the museum. Two yean falter, on the de^th of Cuvier, 
he obtained the chair of comparative anatomy, which he con^ 
tinned to occupy for the space of eighteen years, provin§[ him* 
sdf no unworthy successor to his great teacher. He died at 
Paris on the 1st of May 1850. Besides many separate memoirs, 
he was the author of Prodrome d*Mne mmeUe disirtbuHoH mitfuh 
dique du rigne animal (1816); OsUographit ou desOripHon 
iconographique comparie du squdeUe, 6*r. (1839-1864) ; Fmmo 
franfoise (1821-1830) ; Cours de pkysiologie gMrak et compario 
(1833) ; Manuel de malacologie it de €onckyUologie\i% 2 $^itri) ; 
Histoire des sciences de Vorganisme (1845). 

BLAIR, FRANCIS PRESTON (1791-1876), American joumar 
list and politician, was bom at Abingdon, Virginia, on the 12th 
of April 1791. He removed to Kentucky, graduated at Transyl- 
vania University in 1811, took to journalism, and for some 
time edited Amos Kendall’s paper, the Argus^ at Frankfort 
In 1830, having become an ardent follower of Andrew Jackson, 
he was made editor of the Washington GJobe, the recognized 
organ of the JacRson party. In this capacity, and as a member 
of Jackson’s Kitchen Oibinet,” he exerted a powerful in- 
iluence at Washington for many years, but in 1845 he was ousted 
from his editorial position through the influence of James K. 
Polk and John C. Calhoun. In 1848 he actively supported 
Martin van Buren, the Free Soil candidate, for the presidency, 
and in 1852 he supported Franklin Pierce, but soon afterwards 
helped to organize the new Republican party, and presidt^ 
at its preliminary convention at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
Februaiy 1856. He was influential in securing the nomination 
of John C. Fremont at the June convention (1856), and of 
Abraham Lincoln in i860. After lincoln’s* re-election in 1864 
Blair thought that his former close personal relations with the 
Confederate leaders might aid in bringing about a cessation of 
hostilities, and with Lincoln’s consent went unofficially to 
Richmond and induced President Jefferson Davis to appoint com- 
missioners to confer with representatives of the United States. 
This resulted in the futile ” Hampton Roads Conference ” of the 
3rd of February 1865 (see Lincoln, Abraham). After the Gvil 
War Blair became a supporter of President Jwhnson’s recon- 
struction policy, and eventually rejoined the Democratic party. 
He died at Silver Spring, Maryland, on, the 18th of October 1876. 

His son, Montgomery Blair (1813-1883), politician and 
lawyer, was bom in Franklin county, Kentucky ,« on the xoth of 
May 1813. He graduated at West Point in 1835, but, after a 
; year’s service in the Seminole War, left the army, studied law, 
and began practice at St Louis, Missouri. After setving as 
United States district attorney (1839-1843), as mayor cd St 
Louis (1843-1843), and as judge of ^e court of common pleas 
(1843-1849), he removed to Ma^land (1852), and devoted 
himself to law practice principally in the Federal supreme court 
He was United States solicitor in the court of claims from 1855 
until 1858, and was associated with George T. Curtis as counael 
for the plaintiff in the Dred Scott case in 1857. In x86o he took 
an active part in the presidential campaign in behalf of Lincoln, 
in whose cabinet he was postmaster*general from x86i until 
September 1864, when he resigned as a result of the hostility 
of the Radical Republican faction, who stipulated that Blairis 
I retirement should follow the withdrawal of Fr^mont^s name as 
! a candidate for the presidential nomination in riiat year. Under 
his administration such reforms and improvements os the 
establishment of free city delivery, the adoption of a money 
order system, and the use of railway mail cars were instituted 
— the last having been suggested by Geoige B. Armstrone 
(d. 1871), of Chicago, who from 1869 until his death was genenu 
I superintendent of the United Stetet nulway mail service, 
i Differing from the Republican party on thereconstructiem poiiey^ 
I Blair gave his adbamioa to the ;D«nocimtic party after tho 
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War, Ifc died at Silvci^Spring, Maryland, cm the 37th of July 
18S3. 

Another ion, Francis Preston Blair, jun. (1821-1875), 
soldier and political leader, was bom at Lexfi^ton, Kentudcy, 
on the 19th of February 1821. After graduating at Princeton 
in 1841 he practised law in St Louis, and later served in the 
Mexican Wa^. He was ardently opposed to the extension of 
slavery and supported Martin Van Buren, the Free Soil can- 
didate for the presidency in 1848. He served from 1853 to 1856 
in the Missouri legislature as a Free Soil Democrat, in 1856 
joined the Republican party, and in 1857-1859 and 1861-1862 
was a member of Congress, where he proved an able debater. 
Immediately after South Carolina’s secession, Blair, believing 
that the southern leaders were planning to carry Missouri into 
the movement, began active efforts to prevent it and personally 
oiganized and equipped a secret body of 1000 men to be ready 
for the emergenc\\ When hostilities became inevitable, acting 
in conjunction with Captain (later General) Nathaniel Lyon, 
he suddenly transferred the arms in the Federal arsenal at 
St Louis to Alton, Illinois, and a few days later (May 10, 1861) 
surrounded and captured a force of state guards which had 
been stationed at Camp Jackson in the suburbs of St Louis with 
the intention of seizing the arsenal. This action gave the Federal 
cause a decisive initial advantage in Missouri. Blair was pro- 
moted brigadier-general of volunteers in August 1862 and a 
major-general in November 1862. In Congress as chairman of 
the important military affairs committee his services were of 
the greatest value. He commanded a division in the Vicksburg 
campaigns in the fighting about Chattanooga, and was one of 
Shenmw’s corps commanders in the final campaigns in Georgia 
and the Carolinas. In 1866 like his father and brother he 
opposed the Congressional reconstruction policy, and on that 
issue left the Republican party. In 1868 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for vice-president on the ticket with Horatio 
Seymour. In 1871-1873 he was a United States senator from 
Missouri. He died in St Louis, on the 8th of July 1875. 

BLAIR, HUGH (X718-1800), Scottish Presbyterian divine, 
was born on the 7th of April 1718, at Edinburgh, where his 
father was a merchant. Entering the university in 1730 he 
graduated M.A. in 1739 ; his thesis, De Fundamentis et Obliga- 
iione Le^s Naturae, contains an outline of the moral principles 
afterwards unfolded in his sermons. He was licensed to preach 
in 1741, and a few months later the earl of Leven, hearing of his 
eloquence, presented him to the parish of Collessie in Fife. In 
1743 he was elected to the second charge of the Canongate church, 
Edinburgh, where he ministered until removed to I.ady Yester’s, 
one of the, city churches, in 1754. In 1757 the university of 
St Andrews conferred on him the degree of D.D., and in the 
following year he was promoted to the High Church, Edinburgh, 
the most important charge in Scotland. In 1759 he began, 
under the patronage of Lord Karnes, to deliver a course of 
lectures on composition, the success of which led to the foundation 
of a chair of rhetoric and belles lettres in the Edinburgh University. 
To this chair he was appointed in 1762, with a salary of £70 a 
year. Having long taken interest in the Celtic poetry of the 
Highlands, he published in 1763 a laudatory Dissertation on 
Maepherson’s Ossian, the authenticity of which he maintained. 
In 1777 the first volum'e of his Sermons appeared. It was 
succeeded by fodr other volumes, all of which met with the 
greatest success; ‘Samuel Johnson praised them warmly, and 
they were translated into almost every language of Europe. 
In 1780 George III. conferred upon Blair a pension of £200 a 
year. In 1783 he retired from his professorship and published 
his Lectures on Rhetoric, which have-been frequently reprinted. 
He died on the 37th of December xSoo. Blair belonged to the 

moderate ” or latitudinarian pdrty, and his Sermons have 
bm criticized as wanting in doctrmal definiteness. His works 
display little originality, but are written in a flowing and 
^borate style. He is remembered chiefly b^ the place he fills 
in the literature of his time. Blair* s Sermons is a typical religious 
book 'Of the period that preceded the Ani^iodn revival. 

See y Hall, Aecotmi of lAfoomi Hu§k Btoir (1807). 


BLAIR, JAMBS (1656-1743), American divine and educap 
tiSnalttt, was bom in Smtland, probably at Edinburgh, in 1656. 
He graduated M.A. at Edinburgh University in 1673, 
beneficed in the Episcopal Church in Scotland, and for a time 
was rectof of Cranston Parish in the diocese of Edinburgh. In 
1682 he left Scotland for England, and three years later was sent 
by the bishop of London, Henry Compton, as a missionary to 
Virginia. He soon gained great infiuence over the colonists both 
in ecclesiastical and in civil affairs, and, according to Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler, probably no other man in the colonial time did so 
much for the intellectual life of Virginia.” He was the minister 
of Henrico parish from»i685 until of the Jamestown church 
from 1694 until 1710, and of Bruton church at Williamsburg 
from 1710 until his death. From 1689 until his death he was the 
commissary of the bishop of London for Virginia, the highest 
ecclesiastical position in the colony, his duties consisting “ in 
visiting the parishes, correcting the lives of the clergy, and 
keeping them orderly.” In 1693, by the appointment of King 
William HI., he became a member of the council of Virginia, 
of which he was for many years the president. Largely because 
of charges brought against them by Blair, Governor Sir Edmund 
Andros, lieutenant-governor Francis Nicholson, and Lieutenant- 
goVemor Alexander Spotswood were removed in 1698, 1705 and 
1722 respectively. Blair’s greatest service to the colony was 
rendered as the founder, and the president from 1693 bis 
death, of the College of William and Mary, for which he himself 
secured a charter in England. “Thus, James Blair may be 
called,” says Tyler, “ the creator of the healthiest and most 
extensive intellectual influence that was felt in the Southern 
group of colonies before the Revolution.” He died on the i8th 
of April 1743, and was buried at Jamestown, Va, He published 
a collection of J17 discourses under the title Our Saviour* s 
Divine Sermon on the Mount (4 vols., 1 722 ; second edition, 1 732), 
and, in collaboration with Henry Hartwell and Edward Chilton, 
a work entitled The Present State of Virginia and the College 
(1727 ; written in 1693), proljably the best account of the 
viiginia of that time. 

See Daniel E. Motley’s Life of Commissary James Blair (Baltimore, 
igoy HcricB xix. No. 10, of the Johns Hc^kins University Studies 
in Instorical and Political Science), and, for a sliort sketch and an 
estimate, M. C. Tyler’s A History of American Literature, 

(New York, 1878). 

BLAIR, ROBERT (169^1746), Scottish poet, eldest son of 
the Rev. Robert Blair, one of the king’s chaplains, was bom at 
Edinburgh in 1699. He was educated at Edinburgh University 
and in Holland, and in 1731 was appointed to the living of 
Athelstaneford in East Lothian. He married in 1738 Isabella, 
daughter of Professor William Law. The possession of a small 
fortune gave him leisure for his favourite pursuits, gardening 
and the study of English poets. He died at Athelstaneford on 
the 4th of February 1746. His only considerable work, The 
Grave (1743), is a poem written in blank verse of great vigour 
and freshness, and is much less conventional than its gloomy 
subject might lead one to expect. Its religious subject no doubt 
contributed to its great popularity, especially in Scotland ; but 
the vogue it attained was justified by its picturesque imagery 
and occasional felicity of expression. Tt inspired William Blake 
to undertake a series of twelve illustrative designs, which were 
engraved by Louis Schiavonetti, and published in 1808. 

See the biographical introduction prefixed to his Poetical Worhs, 
by Dr Robert Anderson, in his Poets of Great Britain, vol. viii. 
(» 794 )‘ 

BLAIR ATHOLL (Gaelic blair, “ a plain ”), a village and 
parish of Perthshire, Scotland, 35J m. N.W. of Perth by the 
Highland railway. Pop. (1901) ^67 ; of parish, 1722. It is 
situated at the confluence of the Tilt and the Garry. The oldest 
part of Blair Castle, a seat of the duke of Atholl, dates from 
1269 ; as restored and enlarged in 1869-1872 from the plans of 
David Bryce, R.S.A., it is a magnificent e^mple of the Scottish 
baronial styte. It was occupied by the marquess of Montrose 
prior tjo the battle of Tippermuir in 1644, atormed by the Crom- 
wellians in 1653, and gmtisoned on behalf of James H. in 1689. 
i Hie Young Pretender stayed in it in 1745, and the duke Of 
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Cumberland in 1746. The body of Viscotmt Dundee, conveyed 
hither from the battlefield of Killiecrankie, vms buried in riie 
church of Old Blair, in which a monument was erected to his 
memory in 1B89 by the 7th duke of Atholl. The grounds 
surrounding the castle are among the most beautifiil in the 
Highlands. A golf course has been laid down south-east of the 
village, between the railway and the Garry, and every September 
a great display of Highland games is held. Ben-y-gloe (3671 ft. 
high), the scene Of the hunt given in 1529 by the earl of Atholl 
in honour of James V. and the queen dowager, may be climbed 
by way of Fender Burn, a left-hand tributary of the Tilt. The 
falls of Fender, near the old bridge of Tilt, are eclipsed by the 
falls of Bruar, 4 m. west of Blair Atholl, formed by the Bruar, 
which, rising in Ben Dearg (3304 ft.), flows into the Garry after 
an impetuous course of 10 m. 

BLAIRGOWRIE, a police burgh of Perthshire, Scotland, 
situated on the Ericht. Pop. (^901) 3378. It is the terminus 
of a branch line of the Caledonian railway from Coupar Angus, 
from which it is 4f m. distant, and is 16 m. N. by E. of Perth by 
road. The town is entirely modern, and owes its progress to the 
water-power supplied by the Ericht for lihcn and jute factories. 
There are also sawmills, breweries and a large factory for bee 
appliances. Strawberries, raspberries and other fruits are 
largely grown in the neighbourhood. A park was presented to 
the town in 1892. On the left bank of the Ericht, opposite 
Blairgowrie, with which it is connected by a foun-arched bridge, 
stands the town and police burgh of Rattray (nop. 2019), where 
there are flax and jute mills. Donald Catpli the Covenanter, 
who was executed at Edinburgh, was a native of the parish. 
Four miles west of Blairgowrie, on the coach road to Dunkeld, lies 
Loch (‘lunie, of some interest historically. On a crannog in the 
lake are the ruins of a small castle which belonged to James 
(“ the Admirable ”) Crichton, and the large mound near the loch 
was the site of the castle in which Edward 1 . lodged on one of his 
Scottish expeditions. 

BLAKE, EDWARD (1833- ), Irish-Canadian statesman, 

eldest son of William Hume Blake of Cashel Grove, Co. Galway, 
who settled in Canada in 1832, and there became a distinguished 
lawyer and chancellor of Ontario, was bom on the 13th of 
October 1833 at Adelaide in Middlesex county, Ontario. Edu- 
cated at Upper C.anada College and the university of Toronto, 
Blake was called to the bar in 1856 and quickly obtained a good 
practice, becoming Q.C. in 1864. In 1867 he was elected member 
for W'est Durham in the Dominion pariiament, and for South 
Bruce in the provincial legislature, in which, he became leader 
of the Lilreral opposition two years later. On the defeat of John 
Sandfield Macdonald’s government in 1871 Blake became prime 
minister of Ontario, but resigned this office the same year in 
consequence of the abolition of dual representation. He declined 
the leadership of the Liberal party in the Dominion parliament, 
but, having taken an active part in bringing about the overthrow 
of Sir John Macdonald’s ministry in 1873; joined the Liberal 
cabinet of Alexander Mackenzie, though without portfolio or 
salary. Impaired health soon compelled him to resign, and to 
take the voyage to Europe ; on his return in 1875 ^ rejoined 
the cabinet as minister of justice, in which oflice it fell to him to 
take the chief part in framing the constitution of the supreme 
court of Canada. Continued ill-health compelled him in X877 
again to seek rest in Europe, having first exchanged the portfolio 
of justice for the less exacting office of president of the council 
During his absence the Liberal government was driven from 
power by the elections of 1878 ; and Blake himself, having 
failed to secure re-election, was for a short time without a seat 
in parliament. From 1880 to 1887 hewas leader of the opposition, 
being succeeded on his resignation of the position in the latter 
year by Mr (afterwards Sir) Wilfrid Laurier. In 1B92 he became 
a member of the House of Commons as an Irish Nationalist, 

being Elected fisr Sdbth Longford. But he did not fulfil the 
expectations Wfddi had been formed' an the sttengtb of his 
colmrial reputgtiott ; he took no very prominent part ih debate, 
and gave little evidence of his undoubted oratorical gifts. In 
1907 he retired from public Mfc. In *858 lie had married 


Margaret^ daughter of Benjamin idbnyn, fiitt Ushop of 
Huron. 

See John Chaiies Dent. Th$ Last Fairty Ydgn r CanadS> Sims Shs 
Union of i£4i <2 voUk.. Toronto. 1861J; L S. WiUison. Sis WilfsU 
Lawisf and tko Libasal Pasty (2 vols.. London. 1904). 

R(LAKB» ROBBRT (1599-1657), English parliamestarian and 
admiral, was born at Bridgewater in Simersetshira. The day of 
his birth is not Jenown, but he was baptiaed od the 27th of 
September 1599. Blake was the eldest son of a w^-to-de 
merchant, and received his early education at tlie grammar 
school of Bridgewater. In 1615 he was sent to Oxford^ entering 
at first St Alan’s Hall, but removing afterwards to Wadham 
College, then recently founded. He remained dt-the universitpr 
till 1625, hut failed to obtain any college preferment. Nothing a 
known of hk life with certainty for next ifif teen 3reani. Att 

anonymous Dutch writer, in the HoUandiUkt Marctaius (tSsa), 
represents him as saying that he had lived in Sdiiedam ** for five 
or six ytiars ” in bis youth. He doubtless engaged in tra^ aod 
apparently with success. When, after .eleven years of kingship 
without parliaments, a parliament was summoned to meet ia 
April 1640, Blake was elected to represent his native borough. 
This parliament, named the Short,” was dissolved in three 
weeks, and the career of Blake as a politician was luspended. 
Two years later the inevitable conflict began.: Blake declared 
for the l^rliament, and served under Sir John Horner. In 1643 
he was entrusted with the command of one of the forts of Bristol 
This he stoutly held during the siege of the town by Prince 
Rupert, and earned the approval of parliament by refusing to 
surrender his post till duly informed of the capitulation. In 
1644 he gained high distinction the resolute defence of Lyme 
in liorsetshire. The siege was raiUd on the 23rd of May* and on 
the 8th of July Blake took Taunton by surprise, and notwith- 
standing its imperfect defences and madequatesitpplies, held the 
town for the Parliament against two sieges by the Royalists 
until July 1645, when it was relieved by Fairfax. In 1645 he 
re-entOTed parliament as member for TauntoA, when the Royalist 
Colonel Windham was expelled. 

He adhered to the Parliamentary party after the king’s death, 
and within a month (February 1649) was appointed, with 
Colonels Dean and Popham, to the command of the fleet> under 
the title of General of the Sea. In April he was sent in pursuit 
of Prince Rupert, who with the Royalist fleet had entered the 
harbour of Kinsale in Ireland. There he blcdcaded the prince 
for six months ; and when the latter, in want o^provisions, and 
hopeless of relief, succeeded in making his escape with the fleet 
and in reaching the Tagus, Blake followed him thither, and again 
blockaded him for some months. The king of Portu^ refusing 
permission for Blake to attack his enemy, ^ latter made re- 
prisals by falling on the Portuguese fleet, richly laden, returning 
from Brazil He captured seventeen ships and burnt three, 
bringing his prizes home without molestation. After revictual- 
ling his fleet, he sailed again, captured a PVeixch ]Snan<K)f-war, and 
then puTBu^ Prince Rupe^ who had been asked to go away 
by the Portuguese and had entered the Mediterranean. In 
November 1650 Blake destroyed the bulk of the Royalist 
squadron near Cartagena. The thanks of parliament were voted 
to Blake, and he received a grant of £1000. He was continued 
in his office of admiral and general of tiie sea; imd in May 
following he took, in conjunction with Ayscue, the Scilly Islands. 
For this service the thanks of parliament were owin awarded* 
him, and he was soon after made a member of roe council of 
state. 

In 1652 war broke out with the Dutch, who had made gfeat 
preparations for the conflict. In March the command of the 
fleet was given to Blake for nine months ; and in the middle of 
May the l^tch fleet of forty-five ships, led by their great adRUtal 
Tromp, appeared in the Downs. Blkke, who had only twenty 
ships, sailed to meet them, and the battle took place ofl Dover 
on the iqtb of May. The Dutch were defeated in an engagement 
of four or five hem, lost two ships, and withdrew under cover 
of darknefss. Attempts at accommodation weve mode by the 
stMes, but they iaikd. Baify hi July war was formaily decltied, 
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taid in the same month Blake captured a hrge pan of the Dutch 
fighcry-fleet and the twelve mcn*of-war that formed their convoy. 
On the 28th of September Blake and Penn again encountered the 
Dutch fleet, now commanded by Dc Ruyter and De Witt, off 
the Kentish Knock, defeated it, and chased it for two days. 
The Dutch took refuge in Goree. A third battle was fought 
near the end of November. By this time the ships under Blake’s 
command had been reduced in number to forty, and nearly the 
half of these were useless for want of seamen. Tromp, who 
had been reinstated in command, appeared in the Downs, with 
a fleet of eighty ships besides ten fireships. Blake, nevertheless, 
risked a battle off Dungeness, but was defeated, and withdrew 
into the Thames. The English fleet having been refitted, put 
to sea again in February 1653 ; and on the i8th Blake, at the 
head of eighty ships, encountered Tromp in the Giannel. The 
Dutch force, a)ocording to Qarendon, numbered 100 ships of 
war, but according to the official reports of the Dutch, only 
seventy. The battle was severe, and continued through three 
days, the Dutc 4 i, however, retreating, and t^ing refuge in the 
shallow waters off the French coast. In this action Blake was 
severely wounded. The three English admirals put to sea again 
in May ; and on the 3rd and 4th of June another battle was 
fought near the North Foreland. On the first day Dean and 
Monk were repulsed by Tromp ; but on the second day the scales 
were turned by the arrival of Blake, and the Dutch retreated to 
the Texel. 

Ill-health now compelled Blake to retire from the service for 
a time, and he did not appear again on the seas for about eighteen 
months ; meanwhile he sat as a member of the Little Parliment 
(Barebones’s). In November 1654 he was selected by Cromwell 
to con(Juct a fleet to the Mediteriunean to exact compensation 
from the duke of Tuscany, the knights of Malta, and the piratical 
states of North Africa, for wrongs done to English merchants. 
This mission he executed with his accustomed spirit and with 
complete success. Tunis alone dared to resist his demands, and 
Tunis paid the perlalty of the destruction of its two fortresses 
by English guns. In the winter of 1655-1656, war being deckured 
against Spain, Blake was sent to cruise off Cidiz and the neigh- 
bouring coasts, to intercept the Spanish shipping. One of his 
captains captured a part of the Plate fleet in Sep tern l^r 1656. 
In April 1657 Blake, then in very ill h^th, suffering from 
dropsy and scurvy, and anxious to have assistance in his arduous 
duties, heard that the Plate fleet lay at anchor in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, inlhe island of Teneriffe. The position wm a very 
strong one, deiended by a castle and several forts with guns. 
Under the shelter of these lay a fleet of sixteen ships drawn up 
in crescent order. Captain Stayncr was ordered to enter the bay 
and fall on the fleet. This he did. Blake followed him. Broad- 
sides were poured into the castle and the forts at the same time ; 
and soon nothing was left but ruined walls and charred fragments 
of burnt ships. The wind was blowing hard into the bay ; but 
suddenly, and fortunately for the heroic Blake, it shifted, and 
carried him safely out to sea. “ The whole action,’" says Clar- 
endon, “ was so incredible that all men who knew the place 
wondered that any sober man, with what courage soever en- 
dowed, would ever have under^en it ; and they could hardly 
persuade themselves to believe what they had done ; while 
the Spaniards comfmted themselves with the belief that they 
were devils and not men who had destroyed them in such a 
'manner.” The English lost one ship and aoo men killed and 
wounded. The thimks of parhament were voted to officers and 
men ; and a very costly jewel (diamond ring) was presented to 
Bli^e, ” as a testimony,^’ says Crog»well in his letter of loth 
June, ” of our own and the parliament’s good acceptance of 
your carriage in this action.” “ was tfc last action of the 
brave Blake." 

After again cruising for a time off Cadiz, his health foiling 
more and more, he was oompelkd to make homewards before 
the summer was over. He died at sea, but within sight of Ply- 
mouth, on the z7thof August 1657. His body was. brought to 
London and embalmed, and after lying in state at Greenwich 
Jkaisowas interre d with gimtpompandaoleiimity in WestminiUr 


Abbey. In i 66 t Charles II. ordered the exhumation of Blake’s 
bfidy, with those of the mother and daughter of Cromwell and 
several others. They, were cast out of the abbey, and were 
reburied in the churchyard of St Maigaret’s. “ But that regard,” 
says Johnson, '' which was denied his body' has been paid to his 
better remains, his name and his memory. Nor has any writer 
dared to deny him the praise of intrepidity, honesty, contempt 
of wealth, and love of his country.” (tendon bears the follow- 
ing testimony to his excellence as a commander “ He was the 
first man that declined the old track, and made it appiurent that 
the science might be attained in less time than was imagined. 
He was the first man that brought ships to contemn castles on the 
shore, which had ever been thought very formidable, but were 
discovered by him to make a noise only, and to fright those who 
could be rarely hurt by them.” 

A life of Blake is included in th(‘ work entitled English and 
Foreign. Dr Johnson wrote a short life of him, and in 1852 appeared 
Hq)worth Dixon's fuller narrative, Robert Blake. Admiral and 
General at Sea. Much new matter for the biography of Blake will 
be found in the Letters and Papers ReltUtng to the First Dutch War. 
edited by S. R. Gardiner for the Navy Records Society (1898-1899). 

BLAKE, WILLIAM (1757-1837), English poet and painter, 
was bom in London, on the zAth of November 1757. His father, 
James Blake, kept a hosier’s shop in Broad Street, Golden Square ; 
and from the scanty education which the young artist received, 
it may be judged that the circumstances of the family were not 
very prosperous. For the facts of William Blake’s early life 
the world is indebted to a little book, called A Falher^s 
Memoirs on a Childs written by Dr Malkin in 1806. Here we 
learn that young Blake quickly developed a taste for design, 
which his father appears to have had sufficient intelligence to 
recognize and assist by every means in his power. At the age of 
ten the boy was sent to a drawing school kept by Henry Pars 
in the Strand, and at the same time he was already cultivating 
his own taste by constant attendance at the different art sale 
rooms, where he was known as the “ little connoisseur.” Here 
he bt^an to collect prints after Michelangelo, and Raphael, 
Diirer and Heemskerk, while at the school in the Strand he 
had the opportunity of drawing from the antique. After four 
years of this preliminary instruction Blake entered upon another 
branch of art study. In 1777 he was apprenticed to James 
Basire, an engraver of repute, and with him he remained seven 
years. His apprenticeship had an important bearing on Blake’s 
artistic education, and marks the department of art in which 
he was made technically proficient. In 1778, at the end of his 
apprenticeship, he proceeded to the school of the Royal Academy, 
where he continued his early study from the antique, and had 
for the first time an opportunity of drawing from the living model. 

This is in hrki all that is known of Blake’s artistic education. 
That he ever, at the academy or elsewhere, systematically 
studied painting we do not know ; but that he had already 
begun the practice of water colour for himself is ascertained. 
So far, however, the course of his training in art schools, and 
under Basire, wa;s calculated to render him proficient only as a 
draughtsman and an enpaver. He had learned how to draw, 
and he had mastered besi&s the practical difficulties of engraving, 
and with these qualifications he cntered^ipon his career. In 1 780 
be exhibited a picture in the Royal Academy Exhibition, con- 
jectured to have been executed in water colours, and he continued 
to contribute to the annual exhibitions up to the year 1808. 
In 178a he married Catherine Boucher, the daughter of a market- 
gardener at Battersea, with whom he lived always on affectionate 
terms, and the young couple after their marriage established 
themselves in Green Street, Leicester Fields. Bl^e had alr^dy 
become acquainted with some of the rising artists of his time, 
amongst them Stothard, Flaxman and Fuseli, and he now began 
to see something of literary society. At the house of the Rev. 
Henry Mathew, in Rathhone Place, he used to recite and some- 
times to sing poenu of his own oompositiott, and it was through 
the influence ii this geptleman? combined with that of Flaxman, 
that Blake’a first volume of poetry was printed and, published in 
1783, From this time forward the artist came before the 
wor\d in a double capacity. By education as well as native 
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talent, he was pledged to the life of a, painter, and these Ppeticd 
Sketches, though they are often no more than the utterances^of 
a boy, are no less decisive in marking Blake as a fi^re 
poet. , 

For a while the two gifts are exhibited in assodktion. To 
the close of his life Blake continued to print and publish, after a 
manner of his own, the inventions of his verse illustrated hy 
original designs, but there is a certain period in his career when 
the union of the two gifts is peculiarly close, and when their 
service to one another is unquestionable. In 1 784 Blake, moving 
from Green Street, set up in company with a fellow-pupil, Parker, 
as print-seller and engraver next to his Sather^s house in Broad 
Street, Golden Square, but in 1787 this p^tnership was severed, 
and he established an independent business in Poland Street. 
It was from this house, and in 17^7, that the Songs of Innocence 
were published, a work that must always be remarkable for 
beauty both of verse and of design, as well as for the singular 
method by which the two were combined and expressed by the 
artist. Blake became in fact his own printer and publisher. 
He engraved upon copper, by a process devised by himself, both 
the text of his poems and the surrounding decorative design, 
and to the pages printed from the copper fwates an appropriate 
colouring was afterwards added by hand. The poetic genius 
already discernible in the first volume of Poetical Sketches is 
here more decisively expressed, and some of the songs in this 
volume deserve to take rank with the best things of their kind in 
our literature. In an age of enfeebled poetic style, when Word.s- 
worth, with more weighty apparatus, had as yet scarcely begun 
his reform of English versification, Blake, unaided by any con- 
temporary influence, produced a work of fresh and living beauty ; 
and if the Songs of Innocence established Blake’s claim to the 
title of poet, the setting in which they were given to the world 
proved that he was also something more. For the full develop- 
ment of his artistic powers we have to wait till a later date, 
but here at least he exhibits a just and original understanding of 
the sources of decorative beauty. Each page of these poems 
i.s a study of design, full of invention, and often wrought with 
the utmost delicacy of workmanship. The artist retained to 
the end this feeling for decorative effect ; but as time went on, 
he considerably enlarged the imaginative scope of his work, 
and decoration then became the condition rather th^ the aim 
of his labour. 

Notwithstanding the distinct and precious qualities of this 
volume, it attracted but slight attention, a fact perhaps not very 
wonderful, when the system of publication is taken into account. 
Blake, however, proceeded with other work of the same kind. 
The same year he published The Book of Thel, more decidedly 
mystic in its poetr)', but scarcely less beautiful as a piece of 
illumination ; The Marriage of Heaven and Hell followed in 
1790 ; and in 1793 there are added The Gates of Paradise, The 
Vision of the Daughters of Albion, and some other Prophetic 
Books.” It becomes abundantly clear on reaching this point 
in his career that Blake’s utterances cannot be judged by ordinary 
rules. The Songs of Experience, put forth in 1 794 as a companion 
to the earlier Songs of Innocence, are for the most part intelligible 
and coherent, but in these intervening works of prophecy, as 
they were called by the author, we get the first public expression 
of that phase of his character and of his genius upon which a 
charge of insanity has been founded. The question whether 
Blake was or was not mad seems likely to remain in dispute, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that he was at different 
periods of his life under the influence of illusions for which 
there are no outward facts to account, and that much of what 
he wrote is so far wanting in the quality of sanity as to be without 
a logical coherence. On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
no madness imputed to Blake could equal that which wouM be 
involved in the rejection of his work on this ground. The greatness 
of Blake’s mind Is evdb better established than its fraUty, and in 
considering the wotk that he has left we must remembor that 
it is by the sublimity of his penius, and not by any mental defect, 
that he is most cle^y distinguished from his fellows. With 
the publication of the Songs of Experience Blake’s poetic canser. 


so far at least as ordinary readers m dneertted, may beaaid to 
dose. A writer of prophecy he nontimied ior many years, bst 
the works by Which he is best known in poetry are thoM s^ier 
and simpler efforts, supplmented by a few pieces takai ham 
various sources, some of which were of later prodiictioni But 
although Blake the poet ceases in a general sense at thU date^ 
Blake the artist is only just entering upon his career. In ths 
Sonp of Inmeence and Experience^ and even in* some of the 
earlier Books of Prophecy, the two gifts worked together in 
perfect balance and harmony ) hut at this point the supremacy 
of the artistic faculty asserts itsdf, and ior the remainder of his 
life Blake was pre-eminently a designer and engraver. The 
labour of poetical composition continues, b^t the prodiKt 
paases beyond the range of general comprehension ; while, with 
apparent inconsistency, the work of the artist gains steadily in 
strength and coherence, and never to the last loses its hold U|m 
the understanding. It may almost be said without exaggeration 
that his earliest poetic work, The Songs of Innocence, and nearly 
his latest effort m design, the illustrations to The Book of Job, 
take rank among the sanest and most admirable products of 
his genius. Nor is the fact, astonishing enough at first ^ht, 
quite beyond a possible explanation. At Blake advanced in hit 
poetic career, he was gradually hindered and finally overpowered 
by a tendency that was most serviceable to him in design. Hit 
inclination to substitute a symbol for a exmeeption, to make aa 
image do duty for an idea, became an intup^able obstacle to 
literary success. He endeavoured constantly to treat the 
intellectual material of verse as if it could 1^ moulded into 
sensuous form, with the inevitable result that as the ideas to 
be expressed advanced in complexity and depth of i^saning, 
his poetic gifts became gradually more inadequate to the task 
of interpretation. The earlier pi^ms dealing with simpler 
themes, and put forward at a time when the bent of the artist’s 
mind was not strictly determined, do not suffer from this difficulty; 
the symbolism then only enriches an idea of no intellectual 
intricacy ; but when Blake began to colicern himself with 
profounder problems the want of a more logical understanding of 
language made itself strikingly apparent. If his ways of thought 
and modes of workmanship had not been developed with an 
intensity almost morbid, he would probably have been able to 
distinguish and keep separate the double functions of art and 
literature. As it is, however, he remains as an extreme illustration 
of the ascendancy of the artistic faculty. For this tendency to 
translate ideas into image, and to find for every thought, however 
simple or sublime, a precise and sensuous form, is of the essence 
of pure artistic invention. If this be accepted as the dominant 
bent of Blake’s genius, it is not so wonderf^ that lys work in 
art should have strengthened in proportion as his poetic powen 
waned ; but whether the explanation satisfies all the require- 
ments of the case or not, the fact remains, and cannot be over- 
looked by any student of Blake’s career. 

In 1796 Blake was actively employed in the work of illustration. 
Edwards, a bookseller of New Bond Street, projected a new 
edition of Young’s Night Thoughts, and Blake was chosen to 
illustrate the work. It was to have been issued in ports, but for 
some reason not very dear the enterprise failed, and only a 
first part, including forty-three designs, was given to the world. 
These designs were engraved by Blake hin^lf, and they are 
interesting not only for their own merit but for the peculiar 
system by which the illustration ha* been assodatod with the 
text. It was afterwards discovered that the artist had executed 
original designs in water-colour for the whole series, and these 
drawings, 537 in number, form one of the most interesting 
records of Blake’s genius. Gildirist, the pliinter’s biographer, 
in commentii)g upon the engraved plates, regrets the absence 
of colour, ** the use of which Blake so well understood, to rdieve 
his simple design and give it significance,” and an examination 
of the m^inal water-colour drawings fully supports the justice 
of lus crittcism. Soon after the puUication of this work Blake 
was introduced by Flaxman to the poet Hayley, and in the year 
1801 he accepted the suggestion cd the latter, that be should 
take up hk residence at Felpham in Sussex. The mild and 
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am table poet had pbrniA to write a Kfc of Cowper , and for the 
illustration of this and -other works he sought Blake’s help and 
companionship. The residence at Feipham continued for three 
years, partly pleasant and partly irksome to Bhdce, but appar- 
ently not very profitable to the proj^ress of his art One of the 
annoyances of his stay was a nialicious prosecution for treason 
set on foot by a common soldier whom Blake had summarily 
ejected from garden ; but a more serious drawback was the 
increasing irritation which the painter seems to have experienced 
from association with Hayley. In 1804 Blake returned to London, 
to take up his residence in South Moulton Street, and as the 
fruit of his residence in Feipham, he puUtshed, in the manner 
already described, the prophetic books called the Jerusalem, 
The Emanation of the Giant Albion, and Milton. The first of these 
is a very notable performance to regard to artistic invention. 
Many of the designs stand out from the text in complete in- 
dependence, and are now and then of the very finest quality. 

In the years 1804-1805 Blake executed a series of designs 
in illustration of Ro^rt Blair’s The Grave, of much beauty and 
grandeur, though showing stronger traces of imitation of Italian 
art than any earlier production. These designs were purchased 
from the artist by an adventurous and un8crupulou.s publisher, j 
Cromek, for the paltry sum of £21, and afterwards published in a 
•cries of engravings by Schiavonetti. Despite the ill treatment 
Blake received in the matter, and the other evils, including 
a quarrel with his friend Stothard as to priority of invention 
of a design illustrating the Canterbury Pilgrims, which his 
association with Cromek involved, the book gained for him a 
larger amount of popularity than he at any other time secured. 
Stothapi’s picture of the Canterbury Pilgrims was exhibited in 
1807, and m iSoq Blake, in emulation of his rival’s success, 
having himself painted in water-colour a picture of the same 
subject, opened an exhil)ition,and drew up a DescripiiveCaialofiue, 
curicnis and interesting, and containing a very valuable criticism 
of Chaucer. 

The remainder olf the artist’s life is not outwardly eventful. 
In 1813 he formed, through the introduction of George Cumber- 
land of Bristol, a valuable friendship with John LinneU and other | 
rising water-colour painters. Amongst the group Bloke seems 
to have found special sympathy in the society of John Varley, 
who, himself addicted to astrology, encouraged Blake to cultivate 
his gift of inspired vision ; and it is probably to this influence 
that we are indebted for several airtous drawings made fn)m 
visions, cspeciaUy the celebrated “ ghost of a flea ” and the very 
humorous portrait of the builder of the Pyramids. In 1821 
Blake removed to Fountain Court, in the Strand, where he died 
on the 1 2th of August 1827. The chief work of these lost years 
was the splendid series of engraved designs in illustration of the 
book of job. Here we find the highest imaginative qualities 
of Blake’s art united to the technical means of expression 
which he best understood. Both the invention and the engraving 
are in all ways remarkable, and the series may fairly be cited in 
support of a very high estimate of his genius. None of his works 
is without the trace of that peculiar artistic instinct and power 
which seizes the pictorial element of ideas, simple or sublime, 
and translates them into the appropriate language of sense ; 
but here the double faculty finds the happiest exercise. The 
prandcur of the theme is duly reflected in the simple and sublime 
images of the artist’s design, and in the presence of these plates 
we arc made to feel the power of the artist over the expressional 
resources of human form, os well as his sympathy with the 
imaginative significance of his subject. 

A life of Blake, with selections from his works, by Alexander 
Gilchrist, was pubUsbed in 1863 fnrw edition by W. G. Robertson, 
190O) ; m 1868 A. C. Swinburne pabh^hed a cntical essay on his 
genius, remarkable for a full oxanraation of the Prophetic B^ks. 
and in 1874 William Michael Rossetti published a rtiemorr prefixed 
to at» edition of the poems. In 1893 appeareil The Works of William 
Blahs, edited by E. J. EUi» and W. B. Yeats. But for a long tame 
all the editors paid too little .attention to a correct following of 
Blake's own MSS. The text of tlw? poems was finally edited with 
exemplary care and thoroughness by John Sampson ra his edition 
of the Potiicai Works (1905), which has rescued Blake from, the 
** improvements of p^vibus editors. See also The Letters of 


WfUiam Blake, togeOter with a Life by Frederick Tatham, edited 
bwA. G. B. Russell {1906) ; and Basil de Selincourt, WilHam Blake 
(1909). (J. C. C.) 

BLAKBLOCK, RALPH ALBERT (1847- I American 

S iinter, nyis born in New York, on the 15th of October 1847, 
e graduated at the College of the City of New York in 1867. 
In art he was self-taught and markedly original. Until ill-health 
necessitated the abandonment of his profession, he was a mo.st 
prolific worker, his subjects including pictures of North American 
Indian life, and land^pes— notably such canvases as ** The 
Indian Fisherman ” ; ** Ta-wo-k(^ ; or Circle Dance ; 

Silvery Moonlight ” * A Waterfall by Moonlight ” j “ Soli- 
tude''; and ** Moonli^t on Long Island Sound." 

BLAKENET, WILLIAM BLAKENET, Baron (1672-1761), 
British soldier, was born at Mount Blakeney in Limerick in 1672. 
Destined by his father for politics, he soon showed a decided 
preference for a military career, and at the age of eighteen headed 
the tenants in defending the Blakeney estate gainst the Rap- 
parees. As a volunteer he went to the war in Flanders, and at 
the siege of Venlo in 1702 won his commission. He served os 
a subahem throughout Marlborough’s campaigns, and is said 
to Iiave been the first to drill troops by signal of drum or colour. 
For many years after the peace of Utrecht he served unnoticed, 
and was sixty-five years of age before he became a colonel. 
This neglect, which was said to be due to the hostility of Lord 
Verney, ceased when the duke of Richmond was appointed 
colonel of Blakeney’s regiment, and thenceforward his advance 
was rapid. Brigadier-general in the Cartagena expedition of 
1741, and major-general a little later, he distinguished himself 
by his gallant and successful defence of Stirling Castle against 
the Highlanders in 1745. Two years later George IT. made him 
lieutenant-general and lieutenant-governor of Minorca. The 
governor of that island never set foot in it, and Blakeney was 
left in command for ten years. 

In 1756 the Seven Years’ War was preluded by a swift descent 
of the French on Minorca. Fifteen thousand troops under 
marshal the due de Richelieu, escf)rtcd by a strong squadron 
under the marquis de la Gallisonni^rc, landed on the island on 
the 1 8th of April, and at once began the siege of Fort St Philip, 
where Blakeney commanded at most some 5000 soldiers and 
workmen. The defence, in spite of crumbling walls and rotted 
gun platforms, had already lasted a month when a British fleet 
under vice-admiral the Hon. John Byng appeared. La Gallison- 
nidre and Byng fought, on the 20th of May, an indecisive battle, 
after which the relieving squadron sailed away and Blakeney 
was left to his fate. A second expedition subsequently appeared 
of! Minorca, but it was then too late, for after a heroics resistance 
of seventy-one days the old general had been compelled to 
surrender the fort to Richelieu (April i8-Jimc 28, 1756). Only 
the ruined fortifications were the prize of the victors. Blakeney 
and his little garrison were transported to Gibraltar with absolute 
liberty to serve again. Byng was tried and executed ; Blakeney, 
on his return to England, found himself the hero of the nation. 
Rewards came freely to the veteran. He was made colonel ol 
the Enni.skillen regiment of infantry, knight of the Bath, and 
Baron Blakeney of Mount Blakeney in the Irish peerage. A 
little later Vail Most’s statue of him was erected in Dublin, and 
his popularity continued unabated for the short remainder of 
his life. He died on the 20th of September 1761, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

See Memoirs of General William Blakeney (1757V 

BLAKBSLEY, JOSEPH WILLUBI8 (1808-1885), English 
divine, was bom in London on the 6th of March 1808, and w'as 
educated at St Paul’s school, London, and at Corpus Christi and 
Trinity Colleges, Cambridge. In 1831 he was elected a fellow, 
and in 1839 ^ tutor of Trinity. In 1833 he took holy ordew, and 
from 1845 to 1S7* keld the college living of Ware, Hertfordshire. 
Over the signature Hertf ordure Incumbent " he contributed 
a li^e number of letters to The Times on the leading social and 
political subjects of the day, and he al^ wrote many reviews of 
mks for that paper. In 1^3 he was made a canpn of Canter- 
bury, and in 1872 dean of I^coln, Dean Blakesley was the 
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author of the first English Life af AristoUe (1839), an editma of 
Herodotus (1852-1854) in tl^ BibUotkeca Classics, 1^ Fhm 
Monihs in Algeria (1S59). on the iSth of April 1885. 

BLAMIRE, SUSANNA (1747-1794), English poet, daughter of 
a Cumberland yeoman, was bm at Cardew Hall, neu Dabton, 
in January 1 747. Her mother died while she was a child, and she 
was brought up by her aunt, a Mrs Simpson of Thackwood, who 
sent her niece to the village school at Raughton Head. Susanna 
Blamire’s earliest p)oem is “ Written in a Churchyard, on seeing 
a number of cattle graring,*^ in imitation of Gray. She lived an 
uneventful life among the farmers of the neighbourhood, and her 
gaiety and good-humour made her a faMPurite in rustic society. 
In 1767 her elder sister Sarah numried C>olonel Graham of Gart- 
more. “ An Epistle to her friends at Gartmore ” gives a {^yful 
description of the monotonous simplicity of her life. To her 
Perthshire visits her songs in the f^ottish vernacular are no 
doubt partly due. Her chief friend was Catharine Gilpin of 
Scaleby Castle. The two ladies spent the winters together in 
Carlisle, and wrote poems. in common. Susanna Blamire died 
in (i^rlisle on the 5th of April 1794. The pocn^ which were not 
collected during her lifetime, were first published in 1842 by 
Henry Lonsdale as The Poetical Works of Miss Susanna Blami^, 
“ the Muse of Cumberlandy' with a memoir by Mr Pi^trick 
Maxwell. Some of her songs rank among the very best of north- 
country lyrics. “ And ye shall walk in silk attire *’ and “ What 
ails this heart o’ mine,” are well known, and were included in 
Johnson’s Scots’ Musical Museum. 

BLANC, (Jean Joseph Charles) LOUIS (1811-1882), French 
politician and historian, was bom on the 29th of October 1811 
at Madrid, where his father held the post of inspector-general of 
finance under Joseph Bonaparte. Failing to receive aid from 
Pozzo di Borgo, his mother’s uncle, Louis Blanc studied law in 
Paris, living in poverty, and became a contributor to various 
journals. In the Rnme du progres^ which he founded, he published 
in 1839 his study on V Organisation du travail. The principles 
laid down in this famous essay form the key to Louis Blanc’s 
whole political career. He attributes all the evils that afflict 
society to the pressure of competition, whereby the weaker are 
driven to the wall. He demanded the equalization of wages, and 
the merging of personal interests in the common good — “ d 
chacun selon ses hesnins, de chacun selon ses faculiis’^ This was 
to be effected by the establishment of ” social workshops,” a sort 
of combined co-operative society and trade-union, where the 
workmen in each trade were to unite their efforts for their 
common b enefit. In 1841 he published his Histoire de dix ans 
1 8 30- 1 S 40 , an attack u pon the monarchy of J uly . It ran through 
four editions in four years. 

In 1847 he published the two first volumes of his Histoire de la 
Rholution Franfaise. Its publication was interrupted by the 
revolution of 1848, when Louis Blanc became a member of the 
provisional government. It was on his motion that, on the 25th 
of February, the government undertook ‘‘ to guarantee the 
existence of the workmen by work ” ; and though his demand 
for the establishment of a ministry of labour was refused — as 
beyond the (’ompetence of a provisional government — he was 
appointed to preside over the government labour commission 
(Commission du Gouvemement pour les travailleurs) established 
at the Luxembourg to inquire into and report on the labour 
question. On the loth of May he renewed, in the National 
.Assembly, his proposal for a ministry of labour, but the temper 
of the majority was hostile to socisdism, and the proposal was 
again rejected. His responsibility for the disastrous experiment 
of the national workshops he himself denied in his Appel aux 
hmnetes ge^%s (Paris, 1849), written in London after his flight; 
hut by the insurgent mob of the 15th of May and by the victorious 
Moderates alike he was regarded as responsible. Between the 
sansculottes^ who tried to force him to place himself at their head, 
and the national guards, who maltreat^ him, he was nearly done 
to death. Rescuexi with difficulty, he escaped with a false 
passport to Belgium, and thence to London ; in his absence he 
was condemned by the special tribunal established at Bouiges, 
in contumaciam, to deportation. Against trial and sentence he 


alike protested, developing hk protest fti a series of artklM in the 
Nouveau Monde, a review published in Paris under his dtre^on. 
These he afterwards collected and published as Pofsf de Vkistoire 
de la fholution de 1848 (Brussels, 1850). 

During his sUy in England he made use.^ the unique cnlleetion 
of materials for the revolutionary period presented at the 
British Museum to complete his Histoire de ha Rioidution Fran^iso 
12 vols. (1847-1862). In 1858 he published a leply to Lord 
Normanby’s A Year of Revolution in Paris (1858), which he 
developed later into bis Histoire de la rholuiion de 1848 (2 vols., 
1870-1880). As far back as 18^ Louis Blanc had vehemently 
opposed the idea of a Napoleonic restoration, pe^cting that it 
would be ” despotism without glory,” ” the Empire without the 
Emperor.” He therefore remained in exile till the fall of the 
Second Empire in September 1870, after which he returned to 
Paris and served as a private in the national guard. On the 8th 
of February 1871 he was elected a member of the National 
Assembly, in which he maintained that the republic was “ the 
necessary form of national sovereignty,” and voted for the 
continuation of the war ; yet, though a memto of the extreme 
Left, be vma too clear-minded to sympathize with the Commune, 
and exerted his influence in vain on the side of moderation. In 
1878 he advocated the abolition of the presidency and the senate. 
In January 1879 he introduced into the chambW a premo^ for 
the amnesty of the Communists, which was carried. This was 
his last important act. His declining ycare were dwkened by 
ill-health and by the death, in 1876, of his wife ((Christina Groh), 
an Englishwoman whom he had married in 1865. He died at 
Cannes on the 6th of December 1882, and on the 1 2th of December 
received a state funeral in the cemetery of P^re-^chaisf , 

Louis Blanc possessed a picturesque and vivid style, and 
considerable power of research ; bijt the fervour with which he 
expressed his convictions, while placing him in the first rank of 
orators, tended to turn his historical writings into political 
pamphlets. His political and social ideas have had a great 
influence on the development of socialism in France. His 
Discours poUiiques (1847-1881) was published in 1882. His 
most important works, besides those already mentioned, arc 
Lettres sur VAngleterre (1866-1867), Dix annies de Vhistoirc de 
VAngleterre (1879-1881), and Questions d^uujourd’hui eidedemain 
(1873-1884). 

See L. Fiaux, Louis Plana (1883). 

BLANC, MONT, the culminating point (15,782 ft.) of the 
mountain range of the same name, which foigns part of the 
Pennine Alps, and is divided unequally between France, Italy 
and Switzerland. The actual highest summit is wholly French 
and is the loftiest peak in the Alps, and in Europe also, if certain 
peaks in the Caucasus be excluded. At G^eva the mountain 
was in former days named the Montagne Maudite, but the 
present name seems to have been always used locally. On the 
north is the valley of Chamonix, and on the east the head of the 
valley of Aosta. Among the great glaciers which stream from the 
peak the most noteworthy arc those of Bossons and Taconnaz 
(northern slope) and of Brenva and Miage (southern slope). 
The first ascent was made in 1 786 by two Chamonix men, Jacques 
Balmat and Dr Michel Paccard, and the second in 1787 by Balmat 
with two local men. Later in 1787 H. B. de Saussure made the 
third ascent, memorable in many respects, and was followed a 
week later by Colonel Beaufoy, the first Englishman to gain 
top. These ascents were all made from Chamonix, which is still’ 
the usual starting point, though routes have been forced up the 
peak from nearly every side, those on the Italian side being much 
steeper than that from Ch^onix. The ascent from Chamgnix 
is now frequently made in summer (rarely in winter also), but, 
owing to the great height of the mountain, the view is unsa^- 
factory, though very extensive (Lyons is visible). There is an inn 
at the Grands Mulcts (9909 ft.). In 1890 M. Vallot built an 
observatory and shelter hut (14,312 ft.) on the Bosses du Droma- 
doire (north-west ridge of the mountain), and in 1893 T, J, C. 
Janssen constructed an observatory just below the very summit. 

See C, Daricr, Le Mont PlancUth ed., Paris, 1897) ; C. £. MatheWs, 
The Annals of Mont Siam (London. 1898) ; P. GttssfeldL Der 
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MonUtlanc (Berlin, 1894. dko a French tmiwlation, Geneva, 1899) ; 
L, Kun, Citmbers' Uutde to the Chatn of Mont Blanc, aectjon vi. 
(l-ondon, 1892) ; L. Ivur* and X. Imfeld, CarU de la chaine du Mont 
Blanc (1896, new edition 1905). (W. A» B. C.) 

BLANCHARD, SAMUEL LAMAN (1804-1845), British author 
and journalist, the son of a painter and glazier, was bom at Great 
Yarmouth on the 15th of May 1804. He was educated at St 
Olave’s schoot, Southwark, and then became clerk to a proctor 
in Doctors’ (k)mmons. At an early age he developed literary 
tastes, contributing dramatic sketches to a paper called Drama. 
For a short time he was a member of a travelling dramatic 
company, but subsequently became a proof-reader in London, 
and wrote for the Monthly Magazine. In 1S27 he was made 
secretary of the Zoological Society, a post which he held for three 
years. In 1828 he published Lyric Offerif^s, dedicated to Charles 
Lamb. He had a very varied journalistic experience, editing in 
succession the Monthly Magazine, the True Sun, the Constitu- 
tional, the Court Journal, the Courier, and George Cruikskank's 
Omnibus ; and from 1841 till his death he was connected with 
the Examiner. In 1846 Bulwer-Lytton collected a number of his 
prose-essays under the title Sketches oj Life, to which a memoir of 
the author was prefixed. His verse was collected in 1876 by 
Blanchard Jerrold. Over-work broke down his strength, and, 
unnerved by the death of his wife, he died by his own hand on 
the 15th of February 1845. 

His eldest son, Sidney Lam an Blanchard, who was the author 
of Yesterday and To-day in India, died in 1883. 

BLANCHE, JACQUES £M1LE (1861- ), French painter, was 

bom in Paris. He enjoyed an excellent cosmopolitan education, 
and wa4 brought up at Passy in a house once belonging to the 
princesse de I^amlmlle, which still retained the atmosphere of 
18th-century elegance and refinement and influenced his taste 
and work. AIthf)Ugh he received some instruction in painting 
from Gervex, he may be regarded as self-taught. He acquired a 
great reputat ion as a portrait painter ; his art is derived from 
French and English* sources, refined, sometimes super-elegant, 
but full of cliaracter. Among his chief works are his portraits of 
his father, of Pierre Loujs, the Thaulow family, Aubrey Beardsley 
and Yvette Guilbert. 

BLANCHE OP CASTILE (1188-1252), wife of Louis VIII. of 
France, third daughter of Alphonso VIII., king of Castile, and of 
Eleanor of England, daughter of Henry II., was bom at Valencia. 
In consequence of a treaty between Philip Augustus and John of 
England, she was betrothed to the former’s son, Louis, and was 
.brought to France, in the spring of 1200, by John’s mother 
Eleanor. On the 23 nd of May 1200 the treaty was finally signed, 
John ceding with his niece the fiefs of Issoudun and Gra^ay, 
together with those that Andr^ de Chavigny, lord of Chkteauroux, 1 
held in Berry , of the English crown. The marriage was celebrated 
the next day, at Portmort on the right bank of the Seine, in John’s 
domains, as those of Philip lay under an interdict. 

Blanche first displayed her great qualities in 1216, when Louis, 
who on the death of John claimed the English crown in her right, 
invaded England. only to find a united nation against him. Philip 
Augustus refused to help his son, and Blanche was his sole 
support. The queen established herself at Calais and organized 
two fleets, one of which was commanded by Eustace the Monk, 
and an army under Robert of Courtenay ; but all her resolution 
and energy were in vain. Although it would seem that her 
masterful temper exercised a sensible influence upon her 
husband’s gentler character, her r6lc during his reign (1223-1226) 
is not well known. Upon his death he left Blanche regent and 
guardian of his children. Of her twelve or thirteen children, six 
had died, and Louis, the heir — afterwards the sainted Louis IX., 
—was but twelve years old. The situation was critical, for the 
hard-won domains of the house of Capet seemed likely to fall to 
pieces during a minority. Blanche had to bear the whole burden 
of affairs alone, to break up a league of the barons (1226), and to 
repel the attack of the king of England (1230). But her eneigy 
and firmness overcame all dangers. There was an end to the 
calumnies circulated against her, based on the poetical homage 
rendered her by Theobald IV., count of Champagne, and ^ 


prolonged stay in Paris of the papal legate, Romano Bonaventuni, 
caWinal of Sant’ Angelo. The nobles were awed by her warlike 
preparations or won over by adroit diplomacy, and their league 
was broken up. St Louis owed his realm to his mother, but 
he himself^always remained somewhat under the spell of her 
imperious personality. After he came of age (1236) her influence 
upon him may still be traced. In 1 248 she again became regent, 
during Louis IX.’s absence on the crusade, a project which she 
had strongly opposed. In the disasters which followed she main- 
tained peace, while draining the land of men and money to aid 
her son in the East. At last her strength failed her. She fell ill 
at Melun in November 1252, and was taken to Paris, but lived 
only a few days. She was buried at Maubuisson. 

Betides the works of loinville and William of Nangis, see filie 
Berger, “ Histoire de Blanche de Castillo, reine de France,” in 
Biblioiktque des icoles frangaises d'Athines et de Borne, vol. Ixx. 
(Paris, 1695) ; I-e Nain de Tillemont, ” Vie de Saint Louis,” ed. by 
J. de Gaulle for the SociHt de Vkistoife de France (6 vols., 1847- 
1851) ; and Paulin Paris, ” Nouvelles rccherches sur les moeurs de la 
reine Blanche et de Thibaud,” in CabMMi historique (1858). 

BLANCH FEE, or Blanch Holding (from Fr. blanc, white), 
an ancient tenure in Scottish land law, the duty payable being in 
stiver or white money in contradistinction to gold. The phrase 
was afterwards applied to any holding of which the quit-rent was 
merely nominal, such as a penny, a peppercorn, &c. 

BLANDFORD, or Blandford Forum, a market town, and 
municipal borough in the northern parliamentary division of 
Dorsetshire, F^ngland, on the Stour, 19 m. N.W. of Bournemouth 
by the Somerset & Dorset railway. Pop. (1901) 3649. The 
town is ancient, but was almost wholly destroyed by fire in the 
i8th century. The church of St Peter and St Paul, a classical 
building, was built in 1732. There are a grammar-school 
(founded in 1521 at Milton Abbas, transferred to Blandford in 
1775), a Blue Coat school (1729), and other educational charities. 
Remnants of a mansion of the 14th century, Diimory Court, are 
seen in a farmhouse, and an adjoining Perpendicular chapel is 
used as a barn. There are numerous early earthworks on the 
chalk hills in the neighbourhood. The fine modem mansion of 
Bryanston, in the park adjoining the town, is the seal of Lord 
Portman. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area, 145 acres. 

BLANDRATA, or Biandrata, GIORGIO (c. 1515-1588), 
Italian physician and polemic, who came of the De Blandrate 
family, powerful from the early part of the 13th century, was 
born at Saluzzo, the youngest son of Bernardino Biandrata. 
He graduated in arts and medicine at Montpellier in 1533, and 
specialized in the functional and nervous disorders of women. 
In 1544 he made his first acquaintance with Transylvania ; 
in 1553 he was with Alciati in the Grisons ; in 1557 he spent a 
year at Geneva, in constant intercourse with Calvin, who dis- 
trusted him. He attended the English wife (Jane Stafford) of 
Count Celso Massimiliano Martinci^o, preacher of the Italian 
church at Geneva, and fostered anti-trinitarian opinions in that 
church. In 1558 he found it expedient to remove to Poland, 
where he became a leader of the heretical party at the synods 
of Pincz6w (1558) and Ksionzh (1560 and 1562). His point 
was the suppression of extremes of opinion, on the basis of a 
confession literally drawn from Scripture. He obtained the 
position of court physician to the queen dowager, the Milanese 
Bona Sforza. She had been instrumental in the burning (1539) 
of Catharine Weygel, at the age of eighty, for anti-trinitarian 
opinions ; but the writings of Ochino had altered her views, 
which were now anti-Catholic. In 1563 Biandrata transferred 
his services to the Transylvanian court, where the daughters 
of his patroness were married to ruling princes. He revisited 
Poland (1576) in the train of Stephen Bdthory, whose tolerance 
permitted the propagation of heresies ; and when (1579) Chris- 
topher BAthory introduced the Jesuits into Transylvania, 
Biandrata found means of conciliating them. Throughout his 
career he was accompanied by his two brothers, Ludovico and 
Alphonso, the fonner being canon of Saluzzo. In Transylvania, 
Biandrata co-operated with Francis Ddvid (d. 1579), the anti- 
trinitarian bishop, but in 1578 two circumstances broke the 
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connexion. Bkmdrata ^ charged with ‘'Italian vice**; 
Ddvid renounced the worship of Christ. To influence JMid, 
Blandrata sent for Faustus Sodnus from Basel. Socinus was 
Ddvid’s guest, but the discussion between them led to no result. 
At the instance of Blandrata, D&vid was tried and^x>ndemned 
to prison at D^va (in ^ch he died) on the charge of innovation. 
Having amassed a fortune, Blandrata returned to the com- 
munion of Rome. His end is obscure. According to the Jesuit, 
Jacob Wujek, he was strangled by a nephew (Giorgio, son of 
Alphonse) in May 1588. He published a few polemic^ writings, 
some in conjunction with D 4 vid. 

See Malacarne, Commentariu delle Optm e delle VicentU di G. 
Biandrata (i^adova. ^8^4) Wallace, Autt-trinitarian Btograpky, 
vol. ii. (1850). (A, Go.*) 

BLANE, SIR GILBERT (1749-1834), Scottish physician, 
was born at Blanefield, Ayrshire, on the S9th of August 1749. 
He was educated at Edinburgh university, and shortly alter 
his removal to London became private physician to Lord Rodney, 
whom he accompanied to the West Indies in 1779. He did much 
to imprt/ve the health of the fleet by attention to the diet of the 
sailors and by enforcing due sanitary precautions, and it was 
largely through him that in 1795 ^se of lime-juice was made 
obligatory throughout the navy as a preventive of scurvy. 
Enjoying; a numbCT of court and hospital appointments he built 
up a good practice for himself in London, and the government 
constantly consulted him on questions of public hygiene. He 
was made a baronet in 181 2 in reward for the services he rendered 
in connexion with the return of the Walcheren expedition. 
He died in London on the 26th of June 1834. Among his works 
were Observations on the Diseases oj Seamen (1795) and Elen»enis 
oj Medical Logic (1819). 

BLANFORD, WILUAM THOMAS (1832-1905), English 
geologist and naturalist, was bom in London on the 7th of 
October 1832. lie was educated in private schools in Brighton 
and Paris, and with a view to the adoption of a mercantile career 
spent two years in a business house at Civita Vecchia. On return- 
ing to England in 1851 he was induced to enter the newly estab- 
lished Royal School of Mines, which his younger brother Henry 
F. Blanfurd (1834-1893), afterwards head of the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department, had already joined ; he then spent a year 
in the mining school at Freiburg, and towards the close of 1854 
both he and his brother obtained posts on the Geological Survey 
of India. In that service he remained for twenty-seven yeans, 
retiring in 1882. He was engaged in various parts of India, in 
the Raniganj coalfield, in Bombay, and in the coalfield near 
Talchir, where boulders considered to have been ice-borne 
were found in the Talchir strata — a remarkable discovery con- 
firmed by subsequent observations of other geologists in equiva- 
lent strata elsewhere. His attention was given not only to 
geology but to zcKilogy, and especially to the land-mollusca and 
to the vertebrates. In 1866 he was attached to the Abyssinian 
expedition, accompanying the army to MAgdala and back ; 
and in 1871-1872 he was appointed a memto of the Persian 
Boundary Commission. The best use was made of the excep- 
tional opportunities of studying the natural history of those 
countries. For his many contributions to geological science 
Dr Blanford was in 1883 awarded the Wollaston medal by the 
Geological Society of London ; and for his labours on the zoology 
and geology of British India he received in 1901 a royal medal 
from the Royal Society. He had been elect^ F.R.§. in 1874, 
and was chosen president of the Geological Society in 1888. 
He was created C.I.E. in 1^4. He died in London on the 23rd 
of June 1905. His princip^ publications were: Observations 
on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia (1870), and Manual of 
the Geology of IndiOy with IL B. Medlicott (1879). 

Biography, with bibliography and portrait, in Geological Magasine, 
January 1905. 

BLANK (from thc*Fr. blancy white), a word used in various 
senses based on that of " left white,” ue. requiring something 
to be filled in ; thus a ” blank cheque ” is one which requires 
the amount to be inserted, an insurance policy in blank, where 
the name of the beneficiary is lacking, “ blank verse ’* (q.v.) 


vwse without rhyme, “ blank cartridge ’* that contains only 
powder and no Ml or shot. The word is also used, as a sul> 
stantivc, for a ticket in a lottery or sweepstake which does not 
carry a number or the name of a horse running or for an 
unstamped metal disc in coining. 

BLANKBNBBRGHE, a seaside watering-place on the North 
Sea in the province of West Flanders, Belgiuttv, 12 m. N.E. 
of Ostend, and about 9 m. N.W. of Bruges, with which it 
is connected by railway. It is more bracing than Ostend, and 
has a fine parade over a mile in length. During the season, 
which extends from June to September, it receives a large 
number of visitors, probably over 60,000 altogether, from 
Germany as well as from Belgium. There is a SmaU fishing port 
as well as a considerable fishing-fieet. Two miles north of this 
place along the dunes is Zeebrugge, the point at which the new 
ship-canal from Bruges enters the North Sea. Fixed population 
(1904) 5925. 

BLANKENBURG. (1) A town and health resort of Germany, 
in the duchy of Brunswick, at the N. foot of the Harz Mountains, 
12 m. by mil S.W. from Halberstadt. Pop. (1901) 10,173. 
has been in large part rebuilt since a fire in 1836, and possesses 
a castle, with various collections, a museum of antiquities, an dd 
town hall and churches. There are pine-needle baths and a 
hospital for nervous diseases. Gardening i.s a speciality. In the 
vicinity is a cliff or ridge of rock called Teufelsmauer (DeviFs 
wall), from which fine views are obtained across the plain and 
into the deep gorges of the Harz Mountains. 

(2) Another Blankenburg, also a health-resort, is situated 
in Schwarzlnng-Rudolstadt, Thuringia, at the confluence of the 
rivers Rinne and Schwarza, and at the entrance of the^Schwar- 
zatal. Its environs are charming, and to the north of it, on an 
eminence, rise the fine ruins of the castle of Greifenstein, built 
by the German king Henry L, and from 1275 to 1583 the seat 
of a cadet branch of the counts of Schwarzburg. 

BLANKETEERS, the nickname given to yome 5000 operatives 
who on the loth of March 1817 met in St Petcr*s Field, near 
Manchester, to march to London, each carrying blankets or rugs. 
Their object was to see the prince regent and lay their grievances 
before him. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and the 
leaders were seized and imprisoned. The bulk of the demon- 
stration yielded at once. The few stragglers who persisted in 
the march were intercepted by troops, and treated with consider- 
able severity. Eventually tlie spokesmen had an interview with 
the ministers, and some reforms were the results 

BLANK VERSE, the unrhymed measure of iambic deca- 
syllable in five beats which is usually adopted in English epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epithet is due to the absence of the 
rhyme which the ear expects at the end of successive lines. Tlw: 
decasyllabic line occurs for the first time in a Provencal poem 
of the loth century, but in the earliest instances preserved it is 
already constructed with such regularity as to suggest that it 
was no new invention. It was certainly being used almost 
simultaneously in the north of France. Chaucer employed it 
in his Compleynte to Pitie about 1370. In all the literatures of 
western Europe it became generally used, but always with 
rhyme. In the beginning of the i6th century, however, certain 
It^ian poets made the experiment of writing decasyllabics 
wi^out rhyme. The tragedy of Sophomsba (1515) of G. G. 
Trissino (1478-1550) was the earliest work completed in this 
form ; it was followed in 1525 by the didactic poem Le Api 
(The Bees), of Giovanni Rucellai (1475-1525), who announced 
his attention of writing “ Con verso Etrusco dalle rime scioUp*^ 
in consequence of which expression this kind of metre was call^ 
versi scidti or blank verse. In a very short time this form was 
laigely adopted in Italian dramatic poetry, and the comedies 
of Ariosto, the Aminta of Tasso and the Pastor Fido of Guarini 
are composed in it. The iambic blank verse of Italy was, how- 
ler, mainly hendecasyllabic, not decasyllabic, and under French 
influences the habit of rhyme soon returned. 

Before the close of Trissino*8 life, however, his invention had 
been introduced into another literature, where it was destined 
to enjoy a longer and more glorious existence. Towards tht 
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doie of the nagn of Henfy VIIl., Henry Hoi^, earl of Surrey, 
♦ran.la»>H two boolcs of the Atnetd into English rhyineless verse, 
“ dntwing ” them “ into a strange metre.” Surrey’s blank verse 
it stiff and timid, permitting itself no divergence frmn the exact 
iambic movement : — 

Who con express the slaughter of that night. 

Or toll the number of the corpses slain, 

Ol can in tears bewail them worthily ? 

The ancient famous city falleth down. 

That many years did hold such seignory.’* 

Surrey soon found an imitator in Nicholas Grimoald^ and in 
1562 blank verse was first applied to English dramatic poetry 
in the Gorhoduc of Sockville and Norton. In 1576, in the Steel 
Glass of Gascoigne, it was first used for satire, and by the year 
1585 it hud come into almost universal use for theatrical purposes. 
In Lyly’s The Woman in the Moon and Peele’s Arraignment of 
Paris (both of 1584) we find blank verse struggling with rhymed 
verse and successfully holding its own. The earliest play written 
entirely in blank verse is supposed to be The Misfortunes of 
Arthur (1587) of Thomas Hughes. Marlowe now immediately 
followed, with the magnificent movement of his Tamburlaine 
(1589), which was mocked by satirical critics as “ the swelling 
bombast of bragging blank verse ** (Nash) and “ the spacious 
volubility of a drumming d ccasy liable ” (Greene), but which 
introduced a great new music into English poetry, in such 
“ mighty lines ” as 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres,” 

or;— 

See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament 1 ” 
Except; however, when he is stirred by a particularly vivid 
emotion, the blank verse of Marlowe continues to be monotonous 
and uniform. It still depends too exclusively on a counting of 
syllables. But Shakespeare, after having returned to rhyme 
in his earliest dramas, particularly in The Two Geni^en of 
Verona f adopted blank verse conclusively about the time that 
the career of Marlowe was closing, and he carried it to the greatest 
perfection in variety, suppleness and fulness. He released it 
from the excessive bondage that it had hitherto endured ; as 
Robert Bridges has said, “ Shakespeare, whose early verse may 
be dcscril>ed as syllabic, gradually came to write a verse depend- 
ent on stress,” In comparison with that of his predecessors and 
successors, the blank verse of Shakespeare is essentially r^ular, 
and his pre^sody marks the admirable mean between the stiffness 
of his dramati^orerunners and the laxity of those who followed 
him. Most of Shakespeare’s lines conform to the normal type 
of the decasyllabic, and the rest are accounted for by familiar 
and rational rules* of variation. The ease and fluidity of his 
prosody were abused by his successors, particularly by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who employed the soft feminine ending to excess ; 
in Massinger dramatic blank verse came too near to prose, and 
in Hey wood and Shirley it was relaxed to the point of losing all 
nervous vigour. 

The later dramatists gradually abandoned that rigorous 
difference which should always be preserved between the cadence 
of verse and prose, and the example of Ford, who endeavoured 
to revive the old severity of blank verse, was not followed. But 
just as the form was sinking into dramatic desuetude, it took 
new life in the direction of epic, and found its noblest proficient 
in the person of John Milton. The most intricate and therefore 
the most interesting blank verse which has been written is that 
of Milton in the great poems of his later life. He reduced the 
elisions, which had been frequent in the Elizabethan poets, to 
law ; he admitted an extraordina^ variety in the number of 
stresses ; he deliberately inverted the rhythm in order to produce 
particular effects ; and he multiplied at will the caesurae or 
breaks in a line. Such verses as 

“ Arraying with reflected purple and gold*— 

Shoots invisible virtu© even to the deep— 

Universal reproach, far worn© to bear — 

Me, me only, just object of his ire 

are not mistaken in rhythmi nor to be scanned by forcing them 
to obey the conventional stress. They are instances, and 


Paradise Lost is full of such, of Milton s exquisite art in nnging 
chhnges upon the metrical type of ten syllaUes, five stresses and 
a rising rhythm, so as to m^e the whole texture of the verse 
respond to his poetical thoi^ht. Writing many years kter 
in Paradife Regained and in Samson Agonisies^ A^ton retained 
1^ system of blank verse in its general characteristics, but he 
treated it with increased dryness and with a certain harshness 
of effect. It is certainly in his biblical drama that blank verse 
has been pushed to its most artificial and technical perfection, 
and it is there that Milton’s theories are to be studied best ; yet 
it must be confessed that learning excludes beauty in some of 
the very audacious in^gularities which he here permits himself 
in Samson Agonistes. Such lines as 

" Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery — 

My griefs not only pain me as a lingering disease-*^ 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine — 

Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon ” — 

arc constructed with perfect comprehension of metrical law, yet 
they differ so much from the normal structure of blank verse that 
they need to be explained, and to imitate them would be perilous. 
A persistent weakness in the third foot has ever been the snare of 
English blank verse, and it is this element of monotony and 
dulness which Milton is ceaselessly endeavouring to obviate by 
his wonderful inversions, elisions and breaks. 

After the Restoration, and after a brief period of experiment 
with rhymed plays, the dramatists returned to the use of blank 
verse, and in the Imds of Otway, Lee and Dry den, it recovered 
much of its magnificence. In the i8th century, TTiomson and 
others made use of a very regular and somewhat monotonous 
form of blank verse for descriptive and didactic poems, of which 
the Night Thoughts of Young is, from a metrical point of view, 
the most interesting. With these poets the form is little open to 
licence, while inversions and breaks are avoided as much as 
possible. Since the i8th century, blank verse has Ixjcn subjected 
to constant revision in the hands of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
SheUey, Keats, Tennyson, the Brownings and Swinburne, but 
no radical changes, of a nature unknowm to Shakespeare and 
Milton, have been introduced into it. 

See J. A. Symonds, Blank Vtf&e (1895) ; Walter Thomas. Le 
IHcasyllahe romain ei sa fortune en Europe (1004) ; Robert Bridges, 
MUfan's Prosody (1894) ; Ed. Guest. A History of English Jikvthms 
(i88a) ; J. Mothere, Les Thdories du vers hdroique anglais (188O) ; 
J. Schipper, Englische Metrik (1881-1888). (E. G.) 

BLANQUI, JiROME ADOLPHE (i79B-i»54X French econo- 
mist, was bom at Nice on the 21st of November 1798. Begin- 
ning life as a schoolmaster in Paris, he was attracted to the study 
of economics by the lectures of J. B. Say, whose pupil and assist- 
ant he became. Upon the recommendation of Say he was in 
1825 appointed professor of industrial economy and of history 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. In 1833 he suci eedcd 
Say as professor of political economy at the same institution, 
and in 1838 was elected a member of the Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. In 1838 appeared his most important 
work, Hisioire de Veconomie politique en EuropCy depuis Its 
anciens jusqud nos jours. He was indefatigable in research, 
and for tlie purposes of his economic inquiries travelled over 
almost the whole of Europe and visited Algeria and the East. 
He contributed much to our knowledge of the conditions of the 
working-classes, especially in France. Other works of Blanqui 
were De la siturdion honomique et morale de VEspagne en ^^ 4 ^ » 
Risutni de Vhistoire du commerce et de Vindusirte (1826) ; Precis 
elemeniaire d^economie politique (1826) ; Les Classes ouvrieres 
en France (1848). 

BLANQUI, LOUIS AUGUSTE (1805-1881), French publicist, 
was bom on the 8th of February 1805 at Puget-Th6niers, where 
his father, Jean Dominique Blanqui, was at that time sub- 
prefect. He studied both law and medicine, but found his real 
vocation in politics, and at once constituted himself a champion 
of the most advanced opinions. He took* an active part in the 
revolution of July 1830, and continuing to maintain the doctrine 
of republicanism during the reign of Louis Philippe, was con- 
demned to repeated terms of imprisonment. Implicated in the 
armed outbreak of the Society des Saisons, of which he was a 
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leading spirit, he was in the following year, 1840, condemned 
to death, a sentence that was afterwards commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. He was released by the revolution of 1848, only 
to resume his attacks on existing institutions. The revolution, 
he declared, was a mere change of name. The violence of the 
SociHe tepublicaine centrale, which was founded by Blanqui to 
demand a modification of the government, brought him into 
conflict with the more moderate Republicans, and in 1&49 he 
was condemned to ten years’ imprisonment. In 1865, while 
serving a further term of imprisonment under the Empire, he 
contrived to escape, and henceforth continued his propaganda 
against the government from abroad, unial the gener^ amnesty 
of 1869 enabled him to return to France. Blanqui's leaning 
towards violent measures was illustrated in 1870 by two un- 
successful armed demonstrations : one on the 12th of January 
at the funeral of Victor Noir, the journalist shot by Pierre 
Bonaparte ; the other on the 14th of August, when he led an 
attempt to .seize some guns at a Imrrack. Upon the fall of the 
Empire, through the revolution of the 4th of September, Blanqui 
established the dub and journal La patrie en danger. He was one 
of the biind that for a moment seized the reins of power on the 
31st of October, and for his share in that outbreak he was again 
condemned to death on the 17th of March of the following year. 
A few days afterwards the insurrection which established the i 
Commune broke out, and Blanqui was elec^d a meml)er of the 
insurgent government, but his detention in prison prevented 
him from taking an active part. Nevertheless he was in 1872 
condemned along with the other members of the Commune to 
transportation ; but on account of his broken health this 
sentence was commuted to one of imprisonment. In 1879 he 
was elected a deputy for Bordeaux ; although the election was 
pronounced invalid, Blanqui was set at liberty, and at once 
rc.sumed his work of agitation. At the end of 1880, after a speech 
at a revolutionary meeting in Paris, he was struck down by 
apoplexy, and expired on the 1st of January 1881. Blanqui’s 
uncompromising communism, and his determination to enforce 
it by violence, necessarily brought him into conflict with every 
French government, and half his life was spent in prison. Besides 
his innumerable contributions to journalism, he published an 
astronomical work entitled L'&tentite par les astres (1872), and 
after his death his writings on economic and social questions 
were collected under the title of Critique sociaU (1885). 

A biography by G. Gefiroy, L'Enfermi (1897). is highly coloured 
and tlecidedly partisan. 

BLANTYRE, the chief town tjf the Nyasaland protectorate, 
British Central Africa. It is situated about 3000 ft. above the 
sea in the Shir^ Highlands 300 m. by river and rail N.N.W. of 
the Chinde mouth of the Zambezi. Pop. about 6000 natiye.s 
and 100 whites. It is the heudejnarters of the principal trading 
firms and missionary societie.s in the protectorate. It is also a 
station on the African trans-continental telegraph line. T^e 
chief building is the Church of Scotland church, a fine red brick 
building, a mixture of Norman and Byzantine styles, with lofty 
turrets and white domes. It stands in a large open space and is 
approached by an avenue of cypresses and eucalyptus. The 
church was built entirely by native labour. Blantyre was 
founded in 1876 by Scottish missionaries, and is named after the 
birthplace of David Livingstone. 

BLANTYRE (Gaelic, “ the warm retreat ”), a parish of 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 14,145. The parish lies a 
few miles south-east of Glasgow, and contains High Blantyre 
(pop. 2521), Blantyre Works (or Low Blantyre), Stonefield 
and several villages. The whole district is rich in cdal, the 
mining of which is extensively carried on. Blantyre Works 
(pop. 1683) was the birthplace of David Livingstone (1813- 
1873) and his brother Charles (1821-1873), ^ 

both employed as piecers in a local cotton-mill. The scanty 
remains of Blantyre *Priory, founded towards the close of the 
13th century, stand on the left bank of the Clyde, almost opposite 
the beautiful ruins of Bothwell Castle. High Blantyre and 
kantyre Works are connected with Glasgow by the OJedonian 
railway. Stonefield (pop. 7288), the most populous place in 
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the parish, entirely occui^ with irlning, lies between High 
Blantyre and Blantyre W<Hks. Calderwood Castle on Rotten 
Colder Water, near High Blantyre, is situated amid picturesque 
scenerv. 

BLARNBY, a small town of Co. Cork, iretod, in the mid 
parliamentary division, 5 m. N.W. of the city of Cork on 
the Cork & Muskerry light railway. Pop. 928. There 

is a large manufacture of tweed. The nwhe blarney” has 
passed into the language to denote a peculiar kind of persuasive 
eloquence) alleged to characteristic of the natives of Ireland. 
The “ Blarney Stone,” the kissing of which is said to wnfer this 
faculty, is pointed out within the castle. The origin of this 
belief is not known. The castle, built c, 1446 ^ by Cormac 
McCarthy, was of immense strength, and parts of its walls are 
as much as 18 ft. thick. To its founder is traced by some the 
origin of the term “ blarney,” since he delayed by persuasion 
and promises the surrender of the castle to the lord president. 
Richard MiUikin’s song, “The Groves of Blarney’^ (c, 1798), 
contributed to the fame of the castle, which is also bound up 
with the civil history of the county and tiie War of the Great 
Rebellion. 

BLASHFIELD, EDWIN HOWLAND (1848- ), Araeriaui 

artist, was born on the 15th of December 1848 in New V’^ork City. 
He was a pupil of L^on Bonnat in Paris, and became a member 
i of the National Academy of Design in New York. For some 
years a genre painter, he later turned to decorative work, marked 
by rare delicacy and beauty of colouring. He pmnted mural 
decorations for a dome in the manufacturers’ building at the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893 ; for the dome of the Congressional 
library, Washington ; for the capitol at St Paul, Minnesota ; 
for the Baltimore court-house ; in New York City for the Appellate 
court house, the grand ball-room (^f the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
the Lawyers’ club, and the residences of W. K. Vanderbilt and 
Coliis P. Huntington ; and in Philadelphia for the residence of 
George W. Drexel. With his wife he wrote Italian Cities (1900) 
and edited Vasari’s Lives of the Painters (^896), and was well 
known as a lecturer and writer on art. He bcc»me president of 
the Society of Mural Painters, and of the Society of American 
Artists. 

BLASIUS (or Blaise), SAINT, bishop of Sebaste or Sivas in 
Asia Minor, martyred under Diocletian on the 3rd of February 
316, The Roman Catholic Church holds his festival on the 3rd 
of February, the Orthodox Eastern Church on the iith. His 
flesh is said to have been tom with woolcombcci irons before he 
was beheaded, and this seems to be the only reason why he has 
always been regarded as the patron saint of woolcomljcrs. in 
pre-Reformation England St Blaise was a very popular saint, 
and tfie council of Oxford in 1222 forbade all work on his festival. 
Owing to a miracle which he is alleged to have worked on a child 
suffering from a throat aflection, who was brought to him on his 
way to execution, St Blaise’s aid has always been held potent in 
throat and lung diseases. Tlie woolcombers of England still 
celebrate St Blaise’s day with a procession and general festivities. 
He forms one of a group of fourteen (i,e, twice seven) saints, wlio 
for their help in time of need have l>een associated as objects of 
particularly devoted worship in Roman Catholic Germany since 
the middle of the 15th century. 

See William Hone, Every Day Booh, i. 210. 

BLASPHEMY (through the Fr. from Gr, p\(ur^fua, profane 
language, slander, probibly derived from root of fiXavruv, to 
injure, and speech), literally, defamation or evil speaking, 
but more peculiarly restricted to an indignity offered to Ac 
Deity by words or writing. By the Mosaic law death by stoning 
was the punishment for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16). The 77th 
Novel of Justinian assigned death a.H the penalty, as did also the 
Oipitularies. The common law of England treats blasphemy as 
an indictable offence. All blasphemies against God, as denying 
His being, or providence, all contumelious ^roaches of Jesu.s 
Christ, all profane scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, or exposing 
any part thereof to contempt or ridicule, are punishable by the 
temporal courts with fine, imprisonment and also infamous 
corporal punishment. An act of Edward VI. (1547 i repealed 
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1553, and revived 1558^ enacts that persons reviling the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, by contemptuous words or otherwise, 
shall suffer imprisonment. Persons denying the Trinity were 
deprived of the benefit of the Act of Toleration by an act of 1688. 
An act of 1697-1698, commonly called the Blasphemy Act, 
enacts that if any person, educated in or having made profession 
of the Christian religion, should by writing, preaching, toachi^ or 
advised speaking, deny any one of the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
to be God, or should assert or maintain tihat there are more gods 
than one, or should deny the Christian religion to be true, or the 
Holy Scriptures to be of divine authority, he should, upon the 
first offence, be rendered incapable of holding any office or place 
of trust, and for the second incapable of bringing any action, of 
being guardian or executor, or of taking a legacy or deed of gift, 
and should suffer three years’ imprisonment without bail. It 
has ];een held that a person offending under the statute is also 
indictable at common law {Rex v. Carlisle, 1819, where Mr 
Justice Best remarks, ** In the age of toleration, when that 
statute passed, neither churchmen nor sectarians wished to 
rotect in their infidelity those who disbelieved the Holy 
criptures ”). An act of 1812-1813 excepts from these enact- 
ments ** persons denying as therein mentioned respecting the 
Holy Trinity,” but otherwise the common and the statute law on 
the subject remain as stated. In the case of Rex v. Woolsion 
(1728) the court declared that they would not .suffer it to be 
debated whether to write against Christianity in general was not 
an offence puni.shable in the temporal courts at common law, but 
they did not intend to include disputes between learned men on 
parttcular controverted points. 

I'he law against blasphemy has practically ceased to be put in 
active operation. In 1841 Edward Moxon was found guilty of 
the publication of a blasphepious libel (Shelley’s Queen Mab), the 
prosecution having lieen instituted by Henry Hetherington, who 
had previously been condemned to four months’ imprisonment 
fur a similar offence, and wished to test the law under which he 
was punished. In* the case of Cowan v. Milbourn (1867) the 
defendant had broken his contract to let a lecture-room to the 
plaintiff, on discovering that the intended lectures w^ere to 
maintain tliat “ the character of Christ is defective, and his 
teaching misleading, and that the Bible is no more inspired than 
any other book,” and the court of exchequer held that the 
publication of such doctrine was blasphemy, and the contract 
therefore illegal. On that occasion the court reaffirmed the 
dictum of Chief Justice Hale, that Christianity is part of the laws 
of England. The commissioners on criminal law (sixth report) 
remark that ” although the law forbids all denial of the being and 
providence of Go(J or the Christian religion, it is only when 
irreligion assumes the form of an insult to God and man tlmt the 
interference of the criminal law has taken place.” In England 
the last prominent prosecution for blasphemy was tlie case of 
R. V. Ramsey & Foote, 1883, 48 L.T. 739, when the editor, 
publisher and printer of the Freetkinker were sentenced to 
imi)risonment ; but police court proceedings were taken as late 
as 1908 against an obscure Hyde Park orator who had become a 
public nuisance. 

Profane cursing and swearing is made punishable by the 
Prolune Oaths Act 1745^ which directs the offender to be brought 
befori' a justice of the peace, and fined five shillings, two shillings 
or one shilling, according as he is a gentleman, below the rank of 
gentleman, or a common labourer, soldier, &c. 

By the law of Scotland, as it originally stood, the punishment 
of bla^^phemy was death, but by an act of 1825, amended in 
1837, blaspbmy was made punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both. 

In France, blasphemy (which ^luded, also, speaking against 
the Holy Virgin and the saints, denying one's faith, or speaking 
with impiety of holy things) was from very early times punished 
with great severity. The punishment was death in various 
forms, burning alive, mutilation, torture or corporal punishment. 
In the United States the common law of England was largely 
followed, and in most of the states, also, statutes were enacted 
against the offence, but, as in England, the law is practically 


never put m force. In Germany^ the punishment for blasphemy 
itf imprisoninent varying from one day to three years, according 
to the gravity of the offence. To constitute the offence, the 
blasphemy mu.st be uttered in public, be offensive in character, 
and have^ wounded the religious susceptibilities of some other 
person. In Austria, whoever commits blasphemy by speech or 
writing is liable to imprisonment for any term from six months 
up to ten years, according to the seriousness of the offence. 

BLASS, FRIEDRICH {1843-1907), German classical scholar, 
was born on the 22nd of January 1843 Osnabruck. After 
studying at Gottingen and Bonn from i860 to 1863, he lectured at 
several gyrai^ia aniat the university of Konig'sberg. In 1876 
he was appointed extraordinary professor of classical philology 
at Kiel, and ordinary professor in 1881. In 1892 he accepted a 
professorship at Halle, where he died on the 5th of March 1907. 
He frequently visited England, and was intimately acquainted 
with leadii^ British scholars. He received an honorary degree 
from Dublin University in 1892, and his readiness to place the 
results of his labours at the disposal of others, together with the 
courtesy and kindliness of his disposition, won the respect of all 
who knew him. Blass is chiefly known for his works in connexion 
with the study of Greek oratory : Die griechische Beredsamkeit 
von Alexander bis auf Augustus (1865) ; Die attische Beredsamkeit 
(1868-1880 : 2nd ed., 1887-1898), his greatest work ; editions 
for the Teubner series of Andocides (1880), Antiphon (1881), 
Hypercides (1881, 1894), Demosthenes (Dindorf’s ed., 1885), 
Iscxrrates (1886), Dinarchus (1888), Demosthenes (Rehdantz’ ed., 
1893), Aeschines (1896), Lycurgus, Leocrates (1902); Dte 
Rhythmen der aiiischen Kunstprosa (1901); Die Rhyihmen der 
asianischen und rbmischen Kunstprosa (1905). Among his other 
works are editions of Eudoxus of Cnidus (1887), the ’A^r/wtwi' 
iroAtreta (4th ed., 1903), a work of great importance, and Bacchy- 
lides(3rd ed., 1904) ; Grammaiik des neutestamentlicken Griechisch 
(1902 ; Eng. trans. by II. St John Thackeray, 1905); Hermeneu- 
tik und Kritik and Paldographie, Buchwesen, und Handschrijien- 
kunde (vol. i. of Muller's Handbuck der klassischen Aliertums- 
wissenschaft, 1891) ; Vber die Aussprache des Griechischen (1888 ; 
Eng. trans. by W. J. Purton, 1890) ; Die Inierpolationen in dtr 
Odyssee (1904) ; contributions to Collitz’s Samndung der griechi- 
schrn Dialektinschriften ; editions of the texts of certain portions 
of the New Testament (Gospels and Acts). His last work was an 
edition of the Choephori (1906). 

Sec notices in the Academy, March 16. 1907 (J. P. Mahaffy) : 
Ctdsstral Heview, May IQ07 (J. K. Sundys), which contains also a 
review of Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rdmischen Kunstprosa. 

BLASTING, the process of rending or breaking apart a .solid 
body, such as rock, by exploding within it or in contact with it 
some explosive substance. The explosion is accompanied by the 
sudden development of gas at a high temperature and under a 
tension sufficiently great to overcome the resistance of the 
enclosing body, which is thus shattered and disintegrated. 
Before the introduction of explosives, rock was laboriously 
excavated by hammer and chisel, or by the ancient process of 
“ fire-setting,” i.e. building a fire against the rock, which, on 
cooling, splits and flakes off. To hasten disintegration, water 
wa.s often applied to the heated rock, the loosened portion being 
afterwards removed by pick or hammer and wedge. In modem 
times blasting has become a necessity for the excavation of rock 
and other hard material, as in open surface cuts, quarrying, 
tunnelling, shaft-sinking and mining operations in general. 

For blasting, a hole is generally drilled to receive the charge of 
explosive. The depth and diameter of the hole and the quantity 
of explosive used are all variable, depending on the character of 
the rock and of the explosive, the shape of the mass to be blasted, 
the presence or absence of cracks or fissures, and the position of the 
hole with respect to the free surface of the rock. The shock of 
a blast produces impulsive waves acting radially in all directions, 
the force being greatest at the centre of explosion and varying 
inversely as the square of the distance from the chaige. This 
is evidenced by the observed facts. Immediately surrounding 
the explosive, the rock is often finely splintered and emshed. 
Beyond this is a zone in which it is completely broken and 
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displaced or projected, leaving an enveloping mass of more^or 
less ragged fractured rock only partially loosened. Lastly, the 
diminishing waves produce vibrations which are transmitted to 
considerable distances. Theoretically, if a charge of explosive be 
fired in a solid material of perfectly homogeneous texture and at 
a proper distance from the free surface, a conical mass will be 
blown out to the full depth of the drill hole, leaving a funnel- 
shaped cavity. No rock, however, is of uniform mineralogical 
and physical character, so that in practice there is only a rough 
approximation to the conical crater, even under the most favour- 
able conditions. Generally, the shape of the mass blasted out is 
extremely irregular, because of the variable texture of the rock 
and the presence of cracks, fissures and cleav^e planes. The 
ultimate or resultant useful effect of the explosion of a confined 
charge is in the direction where the least resistance is presented. 
In the actual work of rock excavation it is only by trial, or by 
deductions based on experience, that the behaviour of a given 
rock can be determined and the quantit)' of explosive required 
properly proportioned. 

Blasting, as usually carried on, comprises several operations : 
(i) drilling holes in the rock to be blasted : (2) placing in the hole 
the charge of explosive, with its fuze ; (3) tamping the charge, i.r. 
compacting it and filling the remainder of the hole with some 
suitable material for preventing the cha^c from blowing out 
without breaking the ground ; (4) igniting or detonating the 
charge ; (5) (‘learing away the broken material. 'Fhe holes for 
Idasting are made either by hand, with hammer and drill or 
jumper, or bv machine drill, the latter being driven by steam, 
compressed air, or electricity, or, in rare cases, by hydraulic power. 
Drill holes ordinarily vary- in diameter from 1 to 3 in., and in 
depth from a few inches up to 15 or 20 ft. or more. The deeper 
holes are made only in surface excavation of rock, the shallower, 
to a ma.ximum depth of say j 2 ft., being suitable for tunnelling 
and mining operations. ; 

Hand Dyillinp. — TIk* work is either “ single-hand " or “ double- 
hand.” In sinple-hand drilling, the miiiei wields the hammer with * 
one hand, and with the other holds the drill or " bit,” rotating it . 
slightly after every blow in order to kee]> the hole round and 

| ]m‘vent the drill from sticking fast ; in double-hand work, | 
one man strikes, while the other holds and rotates the \ 
drill. For large and deep holes, two hammermen are : 
sometimes employed. ' 

A miner’s drill is u steel bar, occasionally round bul 
generally of octagonal cross-seciion. one end of which is * 
forged out to a cuttmg edge (fig. i). The edge of the drill 
is made either straight, like that of a chisel, or with a 
convex curv(‘, the latter sliape being best for very hard 
rock. For hard rock the cutting edge should be rather 
thicker and blunter, and therefore stronger, than for soft 
^ rock. Drills are made of high-grade steel, as they must 
Fig. I. be tempered accurately and uniformly. The diameter of 
drill steel for hand work is usually from £ to 1 in., and the 
leiigtli of cutting edge, or gauge, of the drill is always groater 
than the diameter of the sliank, in the proportioti of from 7*4 
to Holes over to or 12 in. deep generally require the use of a 

set of drills of different lengths and depending in number on the 
depth required. The shortest drill, for starting the liole, has the 
widest cuttmg edgt^, the edges of the others l>tnng successively 
narrower and graduated to follow each other properly, as drill alter 
drill is dulUKl ill detq^ning the hoU‘. Thus the hole decreases 
in diameter as it is made deeper. The miner’s hammer (fig. 2) 
ranges in weight from 3J to 4! Ib for single-hand drilling, up to 
8 or 10 lb for double-hand. If" the hole is directed downward, a 
little water is j)Oured into it at inten^als, to keep the cutting edge 
of the drill ctKil and' make a thin mud of the cuttings. From time 
to time the hole is cleaned out by the " scraper ” or ** spoon," a 

long slender iron bar, forged 


ployed for drilling holes horizontally or^pward. Other tool* used 
in connexion with rock-drillinjg arc the pick and gad. 

Holes drilled b}»^ hand usually \*ary in depth from aay x8 to ^(5 in., 
according to the nature of the rock and purpose of the work, though 
deeper holes are often made. For soft rock, single-hand drllUng is 
from 20 to 30 % cheaper than double-hand, but this difference does 
not hold good for the harder rocks. For these double-hand drilling 
is preferable, and may even be 
essential, to secure a reason- 
able speed of work. 

Machine Drilis . — The intro- 
duction of machine drills in 
the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury exerted an important in- 
fiuence on the work of rock 
excavation in general, and 
specially on the art of mining. 

By their use many great tun- 
nels and other works involving 
rock excavation under adverse 
conditions have been rapidly 
and successfully carried out. 

Before tlic invention of 
machine drills such work pro- 
gressed slowly and with diffi- 
culty. Nearly all machine 
drills are of the reciprocating 
or percussive type, in which 
the drill bit is firmly clamped 
to the piston rod arid delivers 
H rapid succession of strong 
blows on the liottom of the 
hole. The ordinary compressed 
air drill (which may, for .surface 
work, lx* operated also by 
stt‘am) may bt' taken as aii 
illustration. The piston works 
in a cylinder, provided with a valve motion somewhat biniilar to 
that of a steam - engine, together with an automatic device for 
producing the necessary rotation of tife piston and drill bit. While 
at work the machine is mounted on a heavy trifiod (fig. 3) ; or, if 
underground, .sometimes on an iron column or bar, firmly wedged^in 
position lictween the roof and floor, or side walls, of the tunnel OP 
mine working. As the hole is deepened, the* entire drill head if 
gradually fed lorward on its support by a screw feed, a succession, 
of longer and longer drill bits being used as required. 

Among the numerous types and makes of percussion drill may 
be named the following : —Adelaide, Climax, Darlington, Duliois- 
Fran^ois, Ferroux, I'‘ro(slicli. Hirnant, Ingersoll, joflrey, Leyner, 
McKiernati, Rand, .Schram, Sergeant, Sullivan and wood. 

One of the simplest of the machine drills is the Darlington (figs. 4 
aird 5) : a Is tne cylinder ; b, piston rod ; bit ; d,a, air 



Fig. 3. — Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Mining Drill 


0 . 


Fig. 2. — Sledge-hammer. 


in the shape of a hollow 
semi-cylinder, with one end 
flattened and turned over atXnchm is 
right angles. If the hole is 
directed steeply upward and 
the rock is dry, the cuttings 
will run out continuously 
during the drilling; other* 



Figs. 4 and 5.— Darlington's Rock Drill. 


wise the scraper is necesMury. or a small pipe with a plunger like 
a syringe is used for washing out the cuttings. The “jumper" is a 
long steel bar, with cutting edges on one or both ends, which is 
alternately raised and dropped in the hole by one or two men. In 
rock work the }utBper is rarely used except for holes directed steeply 
downward, though for coal or soft shale or slate it may be em- 


either being used according to the position of the drill while al 
work ; *, piston ; f, rifle-bar for rotating piston and bit ; h, ratchet 
attached to ; ; I, brass nut, screwed into A, and in which ; works ; 
/. chuck for holding drill-bit ; n. air port communicating between 
ends of cylinder, front and back of piston ; 0, exhaust port. This 
machine has no valve. From its construction, the compressed air 
(or steam) is always acting on the annular shoulder round the for- 
ward end of the piston. The piston is thereby forced back on the 
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in-gtroke until the port n is Uncovered. Thisadmits the compressed air 
to the rear end of the cylinder, and as the area of this end of the piston 
IS much greater than that of the shoulder on the other end, the piston 
is driven forward and strikes its blow. When it has advanced far 
enough to cover the exhaust port 0, the air behind the piston is 
exhausted, and. under the constant inward pressure noted above, 
the stroke is reversed. The rotation of piston and bit is caused by 
the rifle-bar ;. On the outward stroke, ;, with its ratchet k. is free 
to turn under couple of pawls and springs, and consequently the 
piston delivers its blow without rotation. On the inward stroke the 
ratchet is held fast by the jiawls, and the piston and bit are forced to 
rotate through a small part of a revolution. The cylinder is fed 
forward with respect to the shell r. by rotating the handle p. which 
works a long screw-bar engaging with a nut on the under side of the 
cylinder. The shell r is bolted to the clamp s, which in turn is 
mounted on the hollow column or bar g, or on a tripod, according to 
the cliaracter ol the work. By means of the adjustable clamp s, 
the machine can be set for drilling a hole in any desired direction. 
The drill makes from 400 to 800 strokes ]x*r minute. 

The “ New Ingersoll drill, which may be taken as an example 
of the numerous mackim^s in which valves arc used, is shown in ! 
section in fig. 6. The steam or compressed air is distributed through j 
the ports alternately to the ends of the cylinder, by the reciprocations ' 
of a spool-valve working in a chest mounted on the cylinder. The 
movements of this valve are caused by the strokes of the main ' 
piston, which, by means of the wide annular groove around the 
middle of the piston, altornately open and close the spool-valve 
exhaust ports. Fig. 3 shows the Ingersoll “ Light Mining drill," 
as mounted on a tnjjod, and in po::ttion for drilling a hole vertically 
downward. In the Leyner drill the drill-bit is not connected to 
I he piston, but is struck a quick succession of blows by tin- lattiu. 

Vn important feature of thi.s machine is the provision for directing 
ii stream of water into the hole for clearing out the cuttings. For 
this ])urpose the shank of the drill-bit is perforated longitudinally, 
the water being supplied under pressure from a small tank, to which 
comj)re.ssed air is lea. 

A rock drill of entirely diliereiit design, the Brandt, has Ijeen 
successlully used in Europe lor driving railway tunnels. It is 
operated hydraulic power, tlie pressure water being sujiplied by 
a pump. The hollow drill-l)it. ^'hich ha.s a serrated cutting edge, is 
forced under heavy pressure against the bottom of the hole, and is 
rotated .slowly - at six to eight revolutions per minute — by a pair of 
small hydraiiiic cylinders, thus grinding and crushing the rock instead 
ot chipping it. The liottom of the hole is kept clean and the drill-bit 
( oolea by a stream of water passing down through its hollow .shank. 
t)n account of its sire and weight, this machine is not suitable for 
mine work. 

Most of tlie machine drills are made in a numlier of sirens, from 
£ in. up to 5 in. diameter of cylinder, the larger sizes being capable 
of drilling holes 5 in. diameter and ^o ft. deep. They range in weight 
from say 05 to 6()o lb for the drill head (unmounted), the tripods 
weighing from 40 to 260 lb, exclusive of the weights placed for 
stability on the tripod legs (fig. 3). The size.s in most common use 
for mining are from 2 A in. to 3I in. diameter of cylinder. In rock of 
average hardness Hie liest drills make from 4 to 7-5 linear ft. of hole 
jier hour. For use in narrow veins, or other confined workings 
underground, several extremely small and light compressed air 
drills have been introduced, as, for example, the Franke and Wonder, 
the first of which weighs complete only 16 lb, and the second iH tb. 
'ITiese drills are held in the hands of the miner in the required position, 
and strike a rapid succession of light blows. A large number of 
mechanical drills operated by hand power have Ixxsn invented. 
Some imitate hand-drilling in the mode of delivering the blow ; in | 


Fig. 0. — New Ingersoll Drill. 

others the drill bii is caused to reciprocate by means of combinations 
of crank and spring. None ol these machines is entirely satisfactory, 
and but few arc m use. 

Among percussion rock-drills o|)crate<l by electricity are the 
Bladray, :^x. Durkee, Marvin and Sipisens-Halske. The Marvin 
drill works with a solenoid ; most of the others have crank and ^ring 
movements for producing the reciprocations of the piston. Power 
is fumiKlied by a small electric motor, either mounted on the machine 
itself, as with the Box drill, or more often standing on the ground 
and transmitting its power through a flexible shaft. Although rather 
fraouently used, electric percussion drills cannot yet be considered 
enorely successful, at least lor mine service, in competition with 
compressed air machines. Another type of electric drill, however. 


has been successfully used in collieries, viz. rotary auger drills, 
mounted on light columns and driven through gearing by diminutive 
motors. These are intended for bori^ in coal, slate or other similar 
soft material. Hand augers resemblr^ a carpenter's brace and bit 
are also often used in collieries. 

Whatever*taiay be the method of drilling, after the hole has been 
completed to the depth required, it is finally cleaned out by a scraper 
or swab ; or, when compressed air drills arc used, by a jet of air 
directed into the hole by a short piece of pipe connected through a 
flexible hose with the compressed air supply pipe. The hole is then 
ready for the charge. 

Location and Arrangement of Holes . — For hand drilling in mining 
the position of the holes Is determined largely by the character and 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

shape of the face of rock to be blasted. The miner observes the 
joints and cracks of the rock, placing the holes to take advantage 
of them and so obtain the best result from the blast. In driving a 
tunnel or drift, as in figs. ^ and 8, the rock joints can be made of 
material assistance by Ixjgmning with hole No. i and following in 
succession by Nos. 2, 3 and 4. Frequently the ore, or vein matter, 
is separated from the wall-rock by a thin, soft layer of clay (D.D, 
fig. 8). This would act almost as a free face, and the first noles of 
the round would be directed at an angle towards it, for blasting out 
a wedge ; after which the positions of the other holes would be 
chosen. 

When macliinc drills are employed, less attention is given to 
natural cracks or joints, chiefly because when the drill is once set up 
several holes at 
different angles 
can be drilled in 
succession by 
merely swinging 
the cylinder of 
the machine into 
a new position 
with respect to 
its mounting. 

According to one 
method, the holes 
are placed with 
some degree of symmetry, in roughly concentric rings, as shown 
by figs. 9 and 10. The centre holes are blasted first, and are 
followed by the others in one or more volleys as indicated by the 
dotted lines. Another method is the " centre cut," in which the 
holes are drilled in parallel rows on each side of the centre line of the 
tunnel, drift or shaft. Those in the two rows nearest the middle are 
directed towards each other, and enclose a prism of rock, which is 
first blasted out by heavy charges, after whicn the rows of side holes 
will break with relatively light charges. 

Explosives. ^ A gre^t variety of explosives arc in use for blasting 
purposes. Up to iSdj., gunpowder was the only available 
explosive, but in that year Alfred Nobel first applied nitro- 
glycerin for blasting, and in 1867 invented dynamite. This 
name was originally applied to his mixture of nitroglycerin 
with kicselguhr, but now includes also other mechanical 
mixtures or chemical compounds^ which develop a high 
explosive force as compared with gunpowder. Besides these 
there are the so-called flameless or safety explosives, used 
in collieries where inflammable gases are given off from the 
coal. 

Gunpowder, or black powder, is seldom used for rock- 
blastii^, except in quarrying building-stone, where slow 
explosives of relatively low power are desirable to avoid 
shattering the stone, and in such collieries as do not require the 
use of safety explosives. Gunpowder is exploded by deflagration, 
by means of a fuze, and exerts a comparatively slow and rending 
force. The high explosives, on the otner hand, are exploded by 
detonation, through the agency of a fuze and fulminating cap. 
exerting a quick, shattering, rather than a rending force. Dyna- 
mites and nameless explosives are made in a variety of stren^hs, 
and are packed in waterproofed cartridges of •different sizes. The 
grades of dyimmite most commonly employed contain from 35 
to 60 % of nitroglycerin ; the stronger are used for tough rock 
or deep holes, or fw holes unfavourably placed, in narrow mine 
working, as sometiines in shaft-sinking or tunnelling. When of 
good quality high explosives are safer to handle than gunpowder. 
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as they cannot be ignited by spuks and are not so easily escploded. 
The ordinary d3mamites u^d in mining are about four timeaias 
powerful as gun^wdcr. 

Nitroglycerin in its liquid form is now rarely used for blasting, 
partly belmuse its full strength is not often necesaarv but chiefly 
becaiise of the difficulty and danger of transporting, tumdling and 
charging it. If employed at all, it is charged in thin tinned plate 
cases or rubber-cloth cartridges. 

Biasdnf* with Black Powder . — The powder is coarse-grained, 
usually from to in. in sire, and is charged in paper cartridges, 

8 to I'o in. long and of a proper diameter to fit loosely in the drill 
hole. A ])iecc of fuze, long enough to reach a little beyond ^e 
mouth ot the hole, is in.serted in the cartridge and tied fast. For 
wet holes paraffined paper is used, the miner waterjiroofing the ioints 
with grease. When more than one cartridg^ia required for the blast, 
that which has the fuze attached is usually charged last. The 
cartridges arc carefully rammed down by a wooden temping bar 
and the remainder of the hole filled with temping, Tliis consists of 
finely broken rock, dry clay or other comminuted material, carefully 
compacted by the temping liar on top of the charge. The fuze is a 
cord, havmg in the centre a core of gunpowder, enclosed in several 
layers of Vmrn or hemp watcrjiroofed covering. It is ignited by the 
min(;r’s candle or lamp, or by a candle end so placed at the mouth 
of the 1 k)1c that the flame must burn its way through the fuze cover- 
ing. As the fuze bums slowly, at the rate of 2 or 3 ft. per niinute. 
the miner uses a suflicient length to allow him to reach a place of 
safety. 

For blasting in coal, " squibs” instead of fuzes are often ust^. 
A squib IS simply a tiny pajier rocket, aliout I in. diameter by 3 in. 
long, containing fine gunpowder and having a sulphur slow-match 
at one end. It is fired into the charge through a channel in the 
taintnng. This channel mav l»e formed by a pu'ce of i in. gas pipe, 
tamiK-d ill the hole and reaching the charge ; or a “ needle,” a long 
taper iron rod, is laid longitudinally in the hole, with its point 
entering the charge, and after the tamping is finished, by carefully 
withdrawing the needle a little channel i.s left, through which the 
squib IS filed. In thi.s connexion it may be noted that for breaking 
ground in gassy collieries several substitutes for explosives have 
been ns('d to a limited extent, e.g. plugs of dry wood driven tightly 
into a row of drill boles, and which on being wetted swell and split 
th<* coal ; quicklime cartridges, which expand powerfully on the 
application ol water ; simple wedges, driven by hammer into the 
drill holt‘.s; multiple wedges. msert»*d in the holes and operated 
by hydraulic jires-sure from a small hand force-pump. 

Blasting with High Explosives. — explosives are fired either 
by ordinary fuze and detonating cap or by electric fuze, Detqnatmg 
cajis ol ordinary strength contain 10 to 15 grains of fulminating 
mixture. Tlie cap is crimped tight on the end of the fuze, embedded 
in tlie i artridge. and on lx*ing exploded by fire from the fuze detonates 
the charge. The numlx?r of cartridges charged depends on the depth 
of hole, the length of the line of least resistance, and the toughness 
and other characteristics of the rock. Each cartridge should be 
.solidly tamped, and, to avoid waste spaces in the hole, which would 
n*d«c'c the effect of the blast, it is customary to split the paper 
covering lengthwise with a knife. This allows the dynamite to 
spread under the pressure of the temping bar. The cap is often 
placed in the cartridge preceding the last one charged, but it w 
lietti r to insert it last, in a piece of cartridge called a ” primer.” 
Though the dynamites are not exploded by spark.s, they should 
nevertheless always be handled carefully. It is not so essential to 
fill the hole completely and so thoroughly to compact the taping, 
as in charging black powder, because of the greater rapidity and 
shattering force of the explosion of dynamite ; temping, however, 
should never be omitted, as it incr€jase8 the efficiency of the blast. 
In exploding dynamite, strong caps, containing say 15 grains of 
fulminating powder, produce the best results. Weaker caps are not 
(‘conomical, as they do not produce complete detonation of the 
dynamite. This is sjx*cially true if the weather be cold. Dynamite 
then becomes le.ss sensitive, and the cartridges should be 
warmed before charging, to a temperature of not more than 80* F. 
I^oisonous fumes are often produced by the explosion of the nitro- 
glycenn compounds. These are probably largely due to incomplete 
detonation, by which part of the nitroglycerin i.s vaporized or 
merely burned. This is most likely to occur when the dynamite is 
chilled, or of poor quality, or when the cap is too weak, There is 
generally but Uttie inconvenience from the fumes, except in confined 
underground workings, where ventilation is imperfect. 

Like nitroglycerin, the common dynamites freeze at a temperature 
of from 42® to 46® F. They are then comparatively safe, and so far 
as possible should be transported in the frozen state. At very low 
temperatures dynamite again becomes somewhat sensitive to shock. 
When it Is frozen at ordinary temperatures even the strongest 
detonating caps fail to develop the full force. In thawing dynamite, 
care must be exercis^. The fact that a small quantity will often 
bum quietly has led to the dangerously mistaken notion that mere 
heatiii will not cause exiflosion. It is chiefly a question of tempera- 
ture. If the quantity ignited by flame be large enough to heat the 
entire mass to the detonating point (say 360® F.) before all is con- 
sumed, an explosion will result. Furthcnnorc. dynamite, when 
even moderately heated, becomes extremely sensitive to shocks. 
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There arc several accepted modes of tbiwing d3rBainite : (1) In a 
water bath, the cartrioges being placed in a vessel surrounded oil 
the sides and bottom by warm water contained in a larger enclosing 
vessel. The warm water may be renewed from time to time, or 
the water bath placed over a candle or small lamp, nef on a stove. 
(2) In two vessels, similar to the above, with the apace between them 
occupied by air, provided the heat applied can be definitely limited, 
as by using a candle. (3) When large quantities of d3mamite are 
used a supply may be kept on shelves in a wooden roqm or chamber, 
warmed by a stove, or by a coil of pipe heated by exhaust steam 
from an engine. Live steam should not be used, as the heat might 
become oxceasivc. Thawii^ should always take place slowly, never 
before an open fire or by direct contact with a stove or steam pipes 
and care must be taken that the heat docs not rise high enough to 
cause sweating or exudation of liquid nitrc^l3roeim from the 
cartridges, which would be a source of danger. 

For the storage of explosives at mines, d:c.. propet magazines must 
be provided, situated in a safe place, not too near other buildings, 
and preferably of light though fireproof construction. BiCasonry 
magazines, though safer from some points of view, may be the cause 
of greater damage in event of an explosion, because the brick or 
stones act as projectiles. Isolated and abandoned mine workings, 
if dry. are sometimes used as magazines. 

Firing blasts by electricity has a wide application for both surface 
and underground work. An electrical fuze (fig. 11) consists of a 
pair of fine, insulated copper wires, several feet long and about 
of an inch in diameter, witn their bare ends inserted in a detonating 
cap. For firing, the fuze wires are joined to long leading wires, 
connected with some source of electric current. By joining the fuze 
wires in series or in groups, any number of holes may 
tired simultaneously, according to the current live- 
able. A round of boles fired in this way. as for driving 
tunnels, sinking shafts, or in largo surface excavations, 
produces better results, both in economy of explosive 
and effect of the blast, than when the holes are fired 
singly or in succession. Also, the miners are enabled to 
prepare for the blast with more care and deliberation, 
and then to roach a place of safety before the current 
is transmitted. Another advantage is that there is no 
danger of a hole ” hanging fire,” ^ which sometimes 
causes accidents in using ordinary fuzes. 

Hanging fire may be due to a cut, broken or dam- 
aged powder fuze, which may smoulder for some time 
before communicating lire to the charge. *' BJiss-fires,” 
which also are of not infrequent occurrence wHh both 
ordinary and electric fuzes, are cases where explosion 
from any cause fails to take place. After waiting a 
sufficient length of time before approaching the charged 
hole, the miner carefully removes the tamping down to 
within a few inches of the explosives ana inserts and 
fires another cartridge, the concussion usually detonat- 
ing the entire charge. Sometimes another bole is 
drilled near the one which has missed. No attempt to 
remove the old charge should ever be made. 

High tension electricity, generated by a friclional 
machine, provided with a condenser, was formerly 
much used for blasting. The bare ends of the fuze 
wires in the detemating cap arc placed say | in, apart, leaving 
a gap across which a sjjark is discbargcd» passing through a 
priming charge of some sensitive composition. The priming 
» not only combustible but also a conductor of electricity, 
such as an intimate mixture of potassium chlorate with copper 
sulphide and phosphide. By the combustion of the priming the 
fulminate mixture m the cap is detonated. As these fuzes are more 
apt to deteriorate when exposed to dampness than fuzes for low- 
tension current, and the generating machine is rather clumsy and 
fragile, low-tension current is more generally employed. It may be 
generated by a small, portable dynamo, operated oylMUid, or may^ 
derived from a battery or from any convenient electric circuit. The 
ends of the fuze wires in the detonating cap are connected by a 
fine platinum filament (fig. 11), embedded in a guncotton piinung 
on top of the fulminating mixture, and explosion results from the 
heat generated by the resistance opposed to the passage of tlte 
current through the filament. Blasting machines are made in 
several sizes, the smaller ones being capable of firing simultaneously 
from ten to twenty holes. The fuzes must obviously be of uniform 
electrical resistance, to ensure that all the co^ected charges will 
explode simultaneously. The premature explosion of any one of the 
fuzes would bre^ the circuit. 

In the actual operations of blasting, definite rules for the pro- 
portioning of the c&irges are rarely observed, and althou^fh the blasts 
made by a skilful miner seldom fail to do their work, it is a common 
fault that too much, rather than too little, explosive is used. The 
high explosives are specially liable to be wasted, probably through 
lack of appreciation of their power as compared with that of bladk 
powder. Among the indications of excessive charges are the pro- 
duction of much finely broken rock or of crushed and splintered rock 
around the bottom of the hole, and excessive dii^laoement or 
projection of the rock broken by the blast. In beginning any new 
piece of work, such waste may be avoided or reduced by making 



Fig. XI, 
Electrical 
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in-gtroke until the port n is Uncovered. Thisadmits the compressed air 
to the rear end of the cylinder, and as the area of this end of the piston 
IS much greater than that of the shoulder on the other end, the piston 
is driven forward and strikes its blow. When it has advanced far 
enough to cover the exhaust port 0, the air behind the piston is 
exhausted, and. under the constant inward pressure noted above, 
the stroke is reversed. The rotation of piston and bit is caused by 
the rifle-bar ;. On the outward stroke, ;, with its ratchet k. is free 
to turn under couple of pawls and springs, and consequently the 
piston delivers its blow without rotation. On the inward stroke the 
ratchet is held fast by the jiawls, and the piston and bit are forced to 
rotate through a small part of a revolution. The cylinder is fed 
forward with respect to the shell r. by rotating the handle p. which 
works a long screw-bar engaging with a nut on the under side of the 
cylinder. The shell r is bolted to the clamp s, which in turn is 
mounted on the hollow column or bar g, or on a tripod, according to 
the cliaracter ol the work. By means of the adjustable clamp s, 
the machine can be set for drilling a hole in any desired direction. 
The drill makes from 400 to 800 strokes ]x*r minute. 

The “ New Ingersoll drill, which may be taken as an example 
of the numerous mackim^s in which valves arc used, is shown in ! 
section in fig. 6. The steam or compressed air is distributed through j 
the ports alternately to the ends of the cylinder, by the reciprocations ' 
of a spool-valve working in a chest mounted on the cylinder. The 
movements of this valve are caused by the strokes of the main ' 
piston, which, by means of the wide annular groove around the 
middle of the piston, altornately open and close the spool-valve 
exhaust ports. Fig. 3 shows the Ingersoll “ Light Mining drill," 
as mounted on a tnjjod, and in po::ttion for drilling a hole vertically 
downward. In the Leyner drill the drill-bit is not connected to 
I he piston, but is struck a quick succession of blows by tin- lattiu. 

Vn important feature of thi.s machine is the provision for directing 
ii stream of water into the hole for clearing out the cuttings. For 
this ])urpose the shank of the drill-bit is perforated longitudinally, 
the water being supplied under pressure from a small tank, to which 
comj)re.ssed air is lea. 

A rock drill of entirely diliereiit design, the Brandt, has Ijeen 
successlully used in Europe lor driving railway tunnels. It is 
operated hydraulic power, tlie pressure water being sujiplied by 
a pump. The hollow drill-l)it. ^'hich ha.s a serrated cutting edge, is 
forced under heavy pressure against the bottom of the hole, and is 
rotated .slowly - at six to eight revolutions per minute — by a pair of 
small hydraiiiic cylinders, thus grinding and crushing the rock instead 
ot chipping it. The liottom of the hole is kept clean and the drill-bit 
( oolea by a stream of water passing down through its hollow .shank. 
t)n account of its sire and weight, this machine is not suitable for 
mine work. 

Most of tlie machine drills are made in a numlier of sirens, from 
£ in. up to 5 in. diameter of cylinder, the larger sizes being capable 
of drilling holes 5 in. diameter and ^o ft. deep. They range in weight 
from say 05 to 6()o lb for the drill head (unmounted), the tripods 
weighing from 40 to 260 lb, exclusive of the weights placed for 
stability on the tripod legs (fig. 3). The size.s in most common use 
for mining are from 2 A in. to 3I in. diameter of cylinder. In rock of 
average hardness Hie liest drills make from 4 to 7-5 linear ft. of hole 
jier hour. For use in narrow veins, or other confined workings 
underground, several extremely small and light compressed air 
drills have been introduced, as, for example, the Franke and Wonder, 
the first of which weighs complete only 16 lb, and the second iH tb. 
'ITiese drills are held in the hands of the miner in the required position, 
and strike a rapid succession of light blows. A large number of 
mechanical drills operated by hand power have Ixxsn invented. 
Some imitate hand-drilling in the mode of delivering the blow ; in | 


Fig. 0. — New Ingersoll Drill. 

others the drill bii is caused to reciprocate by means of combinations 
of crank and spring. None ol these machines is entirely satisfactory, 
and but few arc m use. 

Among percussion rock-drills o|)crate<l by electricity are the 
Bladray, :^x. Durkee, Marvin and Sipisens-Halske. The Marvin 
drill works with a solenoid ; most of the others have crank and ^ring 
movements for producing the reciprocations of the piston. Power 
is fumiKlied by a small electric motor, either mounted on the machine 
itself, as with the Box drill, or more often standing on the ground 
and transmitting its power through a flexible shaft. Although rather 
fraouently used, electric percussion drills cannot yet be considered 
enorely successful, at least lor mine service, in competition with 
compressed air machines. Another type of electric drill, however. 


has been successfully used in collieries, viz. rotary auger drills, 
mounted on light columns and driven through gearing by diminutive 
motors. These are intended for bori^ in coal, slate or other similar 
soft material. Hand augers resemblr^ a carpenter's brace and bit 
are also often used in collieries. 

Whatever*taiay be the method of drilling, after the hole has been 
completed to the depth required, it is finally cleaned out by a scraper 
or swab ; or, when compressed air drills arc used, by a jet of air 
directed into the hole by a short piece of pipe connected through a 
flexible hose with the compressed air supply pipe. The hole is then 
ready for the charge. 

Location and Arrangement of Holes . — For hand drilling in mining 
the position of the holes Is determined largely by the character and 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

shape of the face of rock to be blasted. The miner observes the 
joints and cracks of the rock, placing the holes to take advantage 
of them and so obtain the best result from the blast. In driving a 
tunnel or drift, as in figs. ^ and 8, the rock joints can be made of 
material assistance by Ixjgmning with hole No. i and following in 
succession by Nos. 2, 3 and 4. Frequently the ore, or vein matter, 
is separated from the wall-rock by a thin, soft layer of clay (D.D, 
fig. 8). This would act almost as a free face, and the first noles of 
the round would be directed at an angle towards it, for blasting out 
a wedge ; after which the positions of the other holes would be 
chosen. 

When macliinc drills are employed, less attention is given to 
natural cracks or joints, chiefly because when the drill is once set up 
several holes at 
different angles 
can be drilled in 
succession by 
merely swinging 
the cylinder of 
the machine into 
a new position 
with respect to 
its mounting. 

According to one 
method, the holes 
are placed with 
some degree of symmetry, in roughly concentric rings, as shown 
by figs. 9 and 10. The centre holes are blasted first, and are 
followed by the others in one or more volleys as indicated by the 
dotted lines. Another method is the " centre cut," in which the 
holes are drilled in parallel rows on each side of the centre line of the 
tunnel, drift or shaft. Those in the two rows nearest the middle are 
directed towards each other, and enclose a prism of rock, which is 
first blasted out by heavy charges, after whicn the rows of side holes 
will break with relatively light charges. 

Explosives. ^ A gre^t variety of explosives arc in use for blasting 
purposes. Up to iSdj., gunpowder was the only available 
explosive, but in that year Alfred Nobel first applied nitro- 
glycerin for blasting, and in 1867 invented dynamite. This 
name was originally applied to his mixture of nitroglycerin 
with kicselguhr, but now includes also other mechanical 
mixtures or chemical compounds^ which develop a high 
explosive force as compared with gunpowder. Besides these 
there are the so-called flameless or safety explosives, used 
in collieries where inflammable gases are given off from the 
coal. 

Gunpowder, or black powder, is seldom used for rock- 
blastii^, except in quarrying building-stone, where slow 
explosives of relatively low power are desirable to avoid 
shattering the stone, and in such collieries as do not require the 
use of safety explosives. Gunpowder is exploded by deflagration, 
by means of a fuze, and exerts a comparatively slow and rending 
force. The high explosives, on the otner hand, are exploded by 
detonation, through the agency of a fuze and fulminating cap. 
exerting a quick, shattering, rather than a rending force. Dyna- 
mites and nameless explosives are made in a variety of stren^hs, 
and are packed in waterproofed cartridges of •different sizes. The 
grades of dyimmite most commonly employed contain from 35 
to 60 % of nitroglycerin ; the stronger are used for tough rock 
or deep holes, or fw holes unfavourably placed, in narrow mine 
working, as sometiines in shaft-sinking or tunnelling. When of 
good quality high explosives are safer to handle than gunpowder. 
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Sc^hocles : Oedi^ CoIomus, Oedifm Tyrannus and Anii^ong (in 
the Bibliotheca Classica, 1859) ; PhilocMes (1870). Trackinias (18^1), 
EUctra (1873), Ajax (1875), Antigone (1905) ; Aeschylus '. Agamemnon 
(1898), Choephori (1899), Eumenides (iooo), Adversatia Critica in 
Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenia (1890) ; in Ttagicorum Graec. 
Frag, (1894), t» Aeschylum (1895). in Varios Poetae Graecos et 
Latinos (1898), in Aristophanem (1899), in Sophoclem (xB99)> 
Euripidem (1901), in Herodotum (1901) ; Analecta Comtca Graeca 
(1905) ; Analecta Tragica Graeca (19^). 

BLAYDON, an urban district in the Chester-le-Street parlia- 
mentary division of Durham, England, on the Tyne, 4 m, W. of 
Newcastle by a branch of the North-Eastern railway. Pop. (1881) 
10,687 ; (1901) 19,617. The chief indastries are coal-mining, 
iron-founding, pipe, fire-brick, chemical manure and bottle 
manufactures. In the vicinity is the l>eautiful old mansion of 
Stella, and below it Stellaheugh, to which the victorious Scottish 
army crossed from Newbum on the Northumberland bank in 
1640, after which they occupied Newcastle. 

BLAYE-ET-STE LUCE, a town of south-western France, 
capital of an arrondissement in the department of (lironde, on 
the right bank of the (lironde (here over 2 m. wide), 35 m. N. of 
Bordeaux by rail. Pop. (1906) of the town, 3423 ; of the com- 
mune, 4890. The towm has a citadel built by Vauban on a rock 
beside the river, and embracing in its enceinte ruins of an old 
(jothic chateau. The latter contains the tomb of Caribert, king 
of Toulouse, and son of Clotaire II. Blaye is also defended by 
the Fort Pate on an island in the river and the Fort M6doc on its 
left bank, both of the 17th century. The town is the seat of a 
sub-prefect, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce 
and a communal college. It has a small river-port, and carries 
on trade in wine, brandy, grain, fruit and timber. The industries 
include the building of small vessels, distilling, flour-milling, and 
the manufacture of oil and candles. Fine red wine is produced 
in the district. 

In ancient times Blaye (Blavia) was a port of the Santones. 
Tradition states that the hero Roland was buried in its basilica, 
which was on the site of the citadel. It was early an important 
stronghold which plaj^ed an important jmrt in the wars against 
the English and the Religious Wars. The duchess of Berry was 
imprisoned in its fortress in i832--i833. 

BLAZE (A.-S. blaese, a torch), a fire or bright flame ; more 
nearly akin to the Ger. blass, pale or shining white, is the use 
of the word for the white mark on the face of a horse or cow, 
and the American use for a mark made on a tree by cutting off 
a piece of the bark. I’he word “ to blaze,” in the sense of to 
noise abroad, comes from the A.-S. hlaesan, to blow, cf. the Ger. 
hlasni ; in sense, if not in origin, it is confused with “ blazon ” 
in heraldry. 

BLAZON, a heraldic shield, a coat of arms properly “ de- 
scribed ” according to the rules of heraldry, hence a proper 
heraldic description of such a coat. The O. Fr. blason seems 
originally to have meant simply a shield as a means of defence 
and not a .shield -shaped surface for the di.splay of armorial 
bearings, but this Ls difficult to reconcile with the generally 
accepted derivation from the Ger. blasen, to blow, proclaim, 
English “ blaze,” to noise abroad, to declare. In the i6th 
century the heraldic term, and ” blaze ” and ” blazon ” in the 
sense of proclaim, had much influence on each other. 

BLEACHING, the process of whitening or depriving objects 
of colour, an operation incessantly in activity in nature by the 
influence of light, air and moisture. Tlie art of bleaching, of 
which we have here to treat, consists in inducing the rapid 
operation of whitenii^ agencies, and as an industry it is mostly 
directed to cotton, linen, silk, wool and other textile fibres, but 
it is also applied to the whitening of paper-pulp, bees’-wax and 
some oils and other substances. The term bleaching is derived 
from the A.-S. blarcan, to bleach, or to fade, from which also 
comes the cognate German word bleichen, to whiten or render 
pale. Bleachers, ddwn to the end of the r8th century, were 
known in England as whitsters,” a name obviously derived 
from the nature of their calling. 

The operation of bleaching must from its very nature be of 
the same antiquity as the work of washing textures of linen, 


cotton or other vegetable fibres. CMthing lepettediy wasM^ 
and exposed in the open air to dry, graduidly assumes a whi^ 
and whiter hue, and our ancestors cannot horve faded to notioe 
and take advantage of this fact. Scarcely anything is known 
with certainty of the art of bleaching as practised by the nations 
of antiquity. Egypt in early ages was the grnt centre of texdlc 
manufactures, and her white and coloured linens were in high 
repute among contemporary nations. As a uhiformly w«l* 
bitched basis is necessary for the production of a satisfactory 
dye on cloth, it may be assumed that the Egyptians were fairly 
proficient in bleachii^, and that still more so were the Phoe- 
nicians with their brilliant and famous purple ^es. We learn, 
from Pliny, that different plants, and likewise the ashes of plants, 
which no doubt contained alkali, were employed as dete^ents. 
He mentions particularly the StruiMum as much usra for 
bleaching in Greece, a plant which has been identified by somd 
with Gypsophila Stfuthium, But as it does not app^r from 
John Sibthorp’s Flora Graeca, edited by Sir James Smith, that 
thi.s species is a native of Greece, Dr Sibthorp’s conjecture that 
the Strutkium of the ancients was the Saponaria oficinalis, a 
plant common in Greece, is certainly more probable. 

In modern times, down to the middle of the i8th centurx’, 
the Dutch possessed almost a monopoly of the bleaching trade 
although wc find mention of bleach-works at Southwark near 
London as early as the middle of the 17 th century. It was 
customary to send all the brown linen, then largely manufactured 
in Scotland, to Holland to be bleached. It was sent away in the 
month of March, and not returned till the end of October, being 
thus out of the hands of the merchant more than half a year. 

The Dutch mode of bleaching, which was mostly conducted 
in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, was to steep the linen first 
in a waste lye, and then for about ^ week in a potash lye poured 
over it boiling hot. The cloth being taken out of this lye and 
washed, was next put into wooden ve.s.sels containing butter- 
milk, in which it lay under a pressure for five or six days, .\fter 
this it was spread upon the grass, and kept wet for several 
months, exposed to the sunshine of summer. 

In 1728 James Adair from Belfast proposed to the Scottish 
Board of Manufactures to establish a hleachfield in Galloway ; 
this proposal the board approved of, and in the same year re- 
solved to devote £2000 as premiums for the establishment of 
bleachfields throughout the country. In 1732 a method of 
bleaching with kelp, introduced by R. Holden, also from Ireland/ 
was submitted to the board ; and with their assistance Holden 
established a bleachfield for prosecuting his process at Pitkerro, 
near Dundee. 

The bleaching process, as at that time performed, was very 
tedious, occupying a complete summer. It consisted in steeping 
the cloth in alkaline lyes for several days, washing it clean, 
and spreading it upon the grass for some weeks. The steeping 
in alkaline lyes, called bucking, and the bleaching on the grass, 
called crofting, were repeated alternately for five or six times. 
The cloth was then steeped for some days in sour milk, washed 
clean and crofted. These processes were repeated, diminishing 
every time the strength of the alkaline lye, till the linen had 
acquired the recjuisite whiteness. 

For the first improvement in this tedious process, which was 
faithfully copied from the Dutch bleachfields, manufacturers 
were indebted to Dr Francis Home of Edinburgh, to whom the 
Board of Trustees paid jfioo for his experiments in bleaching. 
He proposed to substitute water acidulated with sulphuric acid 
for the sour milk previously employed, a suggestion made in 
consequence of the new mode of preparing sulphuric acid, con- 
trived some time before by Dr John Roebuck, which reduced 
the price of that acid to less than one-third of what it had 
formerly been. When this change was first adopted by the 
bleachers, there was the same outciy against its corrosive effects 
as arose when chlorine was substituted for crofting. A gnat 
advantage was found to result from the use of sulphuric acid, 
which was that a souring with sulphuric acid required at the 
longest only twenty-four noun, and often not more than twelve ; 
whereas, when sour milk was employed, six weeks, or even two 
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months, were requisite, sifecording to the state of the wea^. 
In consequence of this improvement, the proc^ of bleaching 
was shortened from eight months to four, which enabled the 
merchant to dispose of his goods so much the sooner, and conse- 
quently to trade with less capital. 

No further modification of consequence was introduced in 
the art till the year 1787, when a most important change was 
initiated by the use of chlorine an element which had been 
discovered by C. W. Scheele in Sweden about thirteen years 
Ijcfore. The discovery that this gas possesses the property of 
destroying vegetable colours, led Berthollet to suspect that it 
might be mtroduced with advantage into the art of bleaching, and 
that it would enable practical bleachers greatly to shorten their 
processes. In a paper on chlorine or oxygenated muriatic 
acid, read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris in April 
1785, and published in the Journal de Physique for May of the 
same year (vol. xxvi. p, 325), he mentions that he had tried the 
effect of the gas in bleaching cloth, and found that it answered 
perfectly. This idea is still further developed in a paper on the 
same substam c, published in the Journal de Physique for 1786. 
In 1786 he exhibited the experiment to James Watt, who, 
immediately upon his return to England, commenced a practical 
examination of the subject, and was accordingly the person 
who first introduced the new method of bleaching into Great 
Britain. We find from Watt’s (»wn testimony that chlorine was 
practically employed in the bleachfield of his father-in-law, 
Mr Maegregor, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, in March 1787. 
Shortly thereafter the method was introduced at Aberdeen by 
Messrs Gordon, Barron & Co., on information received from 
De Saussurc through Professor Patrick (Copland of Aberdeen. 
Tnomas Henry of Rochester was the first to bleach with chlorine 
in the Lancashire district, and to his independent investigations 
several of the early improvements in the application of the 
material were due. 

In these early experiments, the bleacher had to make his own 
chlorine and the goods were bleached either by exposing them 
in chambers to the action of the gas or by steeping them in its 
aqueous solution. If we consider the inconveniences which must 
have arisen in working with such a pungent substance as free 
clilorine, with its detrimental effect on the health of the work- 
people, it will be readily understood that the process did not at 
first meet with any great amount of success. The first important 
improvement was the introduction in 1792 of eau de Javely 
wliich was prepaiied at the Javel works near Paris by absorbing 
chlorine in a solution of potash (i part) in water (8 parts) until 
effervescence began. The greatest impetus to the bleaching 
industry was, however, given by the introduction in 1799 of 
chloride of lime, or bIcaching-powder, by Clmrles Tennant of 
GIj^ow, whereby the bleacher was supplied with a reagent in 
solid form which contained up to one-third of its weight of avail- 
able chlorine. Latterly frequent attempts have been made to 
replace bleaching-powder by hypochlorite of soda, which is 
prepared by the bleacher as required, by the electrolytic decom- 
position of a solution of common salt in specially constructed 
Cecils, but up to the present this mode of procedure has met with 
only a limited success (sec Alkali Manufacture). 

Bleaching of Cotton, 

Cotton is bleached in the raw state, as yam and in the piece. 
In the raw state, and as yam, the only impurities present are 
those which are naturally contained in the fibres and which 
include cotton wax, fatty acids, pectic substances, colouring 
matters, albuminoicls and mineral matter, amounting in all to 
some 5 ^'o rile weight of the material. Both in the raw state 
and in the manufactured condition cotton also contains small 
black particles which adhere firmly to the material and are 
technically known as " motes.*’ These consist of fragments of 
the Gotten seed husk, which cannot be completely removed by 
mechanical means. The bleadiing of cotton pieces is more 
complicated, since the bleacher is called upon to remove the 
sizing materials with which the manufacturer strengthens the 
warp before weaving (see below). 


In principle, the bleaching of cotton is a comparatively simple 
process in which three main operations are involved, viz. (r) 
boiling with an alkali ; (2) bleaching the oiganic colouring matters 
by means of a hypochlorite or some other oxidizing agent ; 
(3) souring*, i.e. treating with weak hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid. For loose cotton and yam these three operations are 
sufficient, but for piece goods a larger number of operations is 
usually necessary in order to obtain a satisfactory result. 

Loose Cotton . — The bleaching of loose or raw cotton previous to 
spinning is only carried out to a very limited extent, and consists 
essentially in first steeping the material in a warm solution of soda 
for some hours, after whi^i it is washed and treated with a solution 
of bleaching powder or sodium hypochlorite. It is then again 
washed, soured with weak sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and 
ultimately washed free from acid. Careful treatment is necessary 
in order to avoid any undue matting of the fibres, while any drastic 
treatment, such as heating with caustic soda and soap, as used for 
other cotton materials, cannot be employed, since the natural wax 
would thereby be removed, and this would detract from the spinning 
qualities of the fibre. In case the cotton is not intended to spun, 
but is to serve for cotton wool or for the manufacture of gun cotton, 
more drastic treatment can be employed, and is, in fact, desirable. 
Thus, cotton waste is first extracted with petroleum spirit or some 
other suitable solvent, in order to remove any mineral oil or grease 
which may be present. It is then boiled with dilute caustic soda 
and resin soap, washed, bleached white with bleaching-powder, 
wushed, sourecl and finally washed free from acid. In these opera- 
tions, a certain amount of matting is unavoidable, and il is conse- 
quently necessary to open out the material after drying, in 
scutchers. 

Cotton Yarn . — Cotton yam is bleached in the form of cops, hanks 
or warps. In principle the processes employed are the same in each 
case, but the machinery necessarily differs. Most yam is bleached 
in the hank, and it will suffice to give an account of this process 
only. The sequence of operations is the same as in the bleaching of 
cotton waste, and these can be conducted for small lots in an ordinary 
rectangular wooden vat as used in dyeing, in which the yam is 
suspended in the liquor from poles which rest with their ends on 
the two longer sides of the vat. For bleaching yam in bulk, however, 
this mode of procedure would involve so much manual labour that 
the process would become too expensive. It is, therefore, mainly 
with the object of economy that machinery has b<*en mtroduced, 
!)y means of which large quantities can be dealt with at a time. 

The first operation, viz. that of boiling in alkali, is earned out in 
a “kier," a large, egg-ended, upright cylindrical vessel, constructed 
of boiler-plate and cajiable of treating from one to three tons of yam 
at a time. In construction, the kiers ust^d for yarn bleaching are 
similar in construction to those used for pieces (see below). The 
yam to be bleached is evenly packed in the kier, and is then lioiled 
by means of steam w-ith the alkaline lye (3-4 % of soda ash or 2 °r, 
caustic soda on the weight of the cotton being usually employed) 
for periods varying from six to twelve hours. It is essential that a 
thorough circulation of the liquor should be maintained during the 
boiling, and this is effected either by means of a steam injector, or 
in other ways. As a mle low pressure kiers (working up to 10 It) 
pressure) are employed for yam bleaching, though some bleacliers 
prefer to use high pressure kiers for the purpose. 

When the boiling has continued for the requisite time (6-8 hours), 
the steam is shut off. and the kier liquor blown off, when the yam is 
washed in the kier by filling tlie latter with water and then running 
off, this operation being repeated two or three times. The hanks arc 
now transferred to a stone cistern provided with a false bottom, 
from beneath which a pipe connects the cistern with a well situated 
below the floor line. The well contains a solution of bleaching- 
powder, usually of 2® Tw. strength, and this is drawn up by means 
of a centrifugal brass pump and showered over the top of the goods 
through a ^rforated wooden tray, mssing then by gravitation 
through the goods back into the well. The circulation is maintained 
for one and a half to two hours, when the yarn will be found to be 
white. The bleach ing-j)Owder solution is now allowed to drain off, 
and water is circulated through the cistern to wash out what bleach- 
ing powder remains in the goods. The souring is next carried out 
either in the same or in a separate cistern by circulating hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid of 2° Tw. for aliout half an hour. This is also 
allowed to drain, and the yarn is thoroughly washed to remove all 
acid, when it is taken out and wrung or hydroextracted. At this 
stage the yam may be dyed in light or bright shades without further 
treatment, but if it is to be sold as white yam, it is blued. The 
blueing may cither be effected by dye^ or tinting with a colouring 
matter like Victoria blue 4R or acid violet, or by treatment in wash 
stocks with a suspension of ultramarine in weak k>ap until the colour 
is uniformly distributed throughout the material. The yam is now 
straightened out and dried. 

The bleaching of cotton yam is a very straightforward process, 
and it is very seldom that either complicatimis or fault.s arise, 
providing that reasonable care and supervision are exercised. 

The raison eTitre of the various operations is comparatively simple. 
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The effect of boiling with alkali is to remove the pectic acid, the tatty 
acids, part of the cotton wax and the bulk of the colouring matter, 
while the albuminoids are destroyed and the motes swelled up. It 
soap be used along with the alkali, the whole of the wax is removed 
by emulsification. In the operation of bleaching proper, the calcium 
hypochlorite of the chloride of lime through com mg *into contact 
with the carbonic acid of the atmosphere suffers decomposition 
according to the equation. Ca(CXri),-f CO« + HgO-^CaCO| + 2HOCl. 
and the hypochlorous acid thus liberated destroys the colouring 
matter still remaining from the first operation, by oxidation. At 
the siime time the motes which were swelled up by the alkali are 
broken up into small fragments and arc thus removed. In the 
operation of souring, the lime which has been deposited on the 
fibres during the treatment with bleaching powder is dissolved, 
while at the same time any other metallic oxides (iron, copper, 
Ac.) an* n‘mov<*d. 

Coitnn Pieces . — By far the largest bulk of cotton is bleached in 
the piece, as it can be more conveniently and more economically 
dealt with in this form than in any other. Tliough .similar in prin- 
ciple to yam bleaching, the process of piece bleaching is somewhat 
mort* complex because the pieces contain in addition to the natural 
impurities of the cotton a considerable amount of foreign matter 
in the lorm of sise which has been incorporated with the warp before 
weaving, with the object of strengthening it. This si*e consists 
essenti.iHv of starch (farina), with additions of tallow, zinc chloride, 
and ocCfision.il I V other substances such as paraffin wax. magnesium 
chloride, .soap. Ac., all of which must be removed if a perfect bleach 
js to result. Besides, mineral oil .stains from the machinery of the 
wcaving-Hhed are of common occurrence in piece goods. 

C otton pit ces are bleached either for whites, for prints or for dyed 
goods. The processes employed for these different classes vary but 
slightly and only m detail. The most drastic bleach is that required 
for goods whicli are subsequently to be printed. For dyed goods, 
th(‘ mam object i.s not so much to obtain a perfect white as to remove 
any impurities which might interfere with the dyeing, while avoiding 
the formation of any oxycellulosc. In bleaching for whites (“ market 
bleaching ' ) it is c.s.sential that the white should be as perfect as 
possibh', and .such goods are consequently invariably blued after 
lileaching. 

h'or small lots (1-20 pieces) the bleaching can be conducted on 
very simple machmery. Thus many small piece dyers conduct the 
wlidle of their bleaching on the jigger, a simple form of dyeing 
machine on which most cotton piece goods are dyed (see Dyeing). 
For muslins, laces and other very light fabrics, which will not stand 
rough handling, the operations are conducted mainly by hand, 
washing being eftected m the dash-wheel (fig. i), which consists of a 

cylindrical box, revolv- 
ing on its axis. It has 
four divisions, as shown 
by the dotted lines, and 
an opening into each 
division. A number of 
pieces are put into 
each, abundance of 
water is admitted be- 
hind, and the knocking 
of the pieces as they 
alternately dash from 
one side of the division 
to the other during the 
revolution of the wheel 

- — — - ■■■ effects the washing. 

The process lasts from 
Fk;, 1. — Section of a Dash-wheel. four to six minutes. 

For velveteens, cor- 
duroys, heavy drills, pocketings and other fabrics in which creasing 
h;\s to be avoided as much as possible, the so-called “ open bleach " 
is resorted to. which differs from the ordinary process chiefly in that 
the goods are treated throughout at full width. 

The great bulk of cotton pieces is bleached in rope form, i.e. 
stitched together end to end and laterally collapsed, so that they 
w ill pass through a ring of 4 to 5 in. in diameter. 

The first operation which the goods undergo on arriving in the 
grey-room of the bleachworks is tliat of stamping with tar or some 
other indelible material in order that they may bi‘ idcqtified after 
p issing through the whole process. They are then stitched together 
eud to end by means of special sewing machines, the stitch being of 
such a nature (chain stitch) that the thread can be ripped out at one 
pull at the end of the operations. / 

Singeing. — In the condition in which the pieces leave the loom 
and come into the hands of the bleacher, the surface of the fabric 
is seen to l>e covered with a nap of projecting fibres which gives it a 
downy appearance. For some clo^s of goods this is not a dis- 
advantage, but in the majority of cases, especially for prints where 
a clean surface is essential . the nap is removed before bleaching. 
This is usually effected by running the pieces at full width over a 
couple of arched copper plates heated to a full red heat by direct 
fire. An arrangement of the kind is shown in fig. 2, in which the 
singe-plates, a and b, are mounted over the flues of a coal fire. The 
plate D is most highly heated, a being at the end of the flue farthest 
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removed from the fire. The cloth enteriover a rail A. and in passing 
over the plate a is thoroughly dried and prepared for the singeinf 
it receives when it comes to the highly-heated plate b. A blo^ 
carrying two rails in the space between the plates, can be raised or 
lowered so as to increase or lessen the pressure of the cloth against 
the plates, or, if necessary, to lift it quite free of contact wdth them* 
The pieces on leaving the singeing machuuf are passed either 
through a water trough or through a steam box with the object Of 
extinguishing sparks, and arc then plaited downi The spm at 



Fig. 2.— Section of Singe-stove. 


which the pieces travel over the singe plates is necessarily considerable 
and varies with different classes of material.* 

In lieu of plates, a cast-iron cylinder is sometimes employed 
(" roller singeing ’‘), the heating being effected by causing the fltaime 
of the fire to b(‘ drawn through the roller, which is carried on two 
small rollers at each end and revolves slowly in the reverse direction 
to that followed bv the piece, thus exposing continuously a freshly 
heated surface anti avoiding uneven cooling. 

For figured pieces which have an uneven surface, it » obvious 
that plate or roller singeing would /)nly affect the portions which 
project most, leaving the rest untouched. For such goods, “ gas 
singeing " is employed, which consists in running the pieces over a 
non-lummouH gas flame, the breadth of which slightly exceeds that of 
the piece, or in drawing the flame right through the piece.® The 
construction ol an ordinary gas singeing apparatus is seen in section 
in fig. 3. Coal gas mixed with air is sent under pressure through 
pipe a into the burners b, b, where the mixture bums with an intense 
fieat. The cloth travels in the direction of the arrows, and in 
passing over the 
small nap rollers c 
comes into contact 
with the flame four 
times in succession 
iKjfore leaving the 
machine. 

Gas singeing is 
also used for plain 
goods, and being 
cleaner and under 
better control has 
largely replaced 
plate singeing. 

At this stage the 
goods which have Fjg, 3. — Gas Singeing Apparatus, 

been browned on 

the surface by singeing are ready for the blcacliing operations. A 
great many innovations have been introduced in recent years in 
the bleaching of calico, but although it is generally admitted that 
in point of view of time and economy many of these processM 
offer considerable advantages^ the old process, in which a lime boil 
precedes the other operations, is still the one which is most largely 
employed by bleachers in England. In this, the sequence of 
operations is the following— 

Grey IFerAiwg.- This operation (which is sometimes omitted) 
simply consists m running the pieces through an ordinary washing 
machine (as shown in fig. 5) through water in order to wet them out. 
On leaving the machine they are piled in a heap and left over night, 
when fermentation sets in, which results in the starch being to a 
large extent hydroly.sed and rendered soluble in water. 

Lime Boil.— In this operation, which is also known as hawking 
(Ger. beuchen), the pieces are first run through milk of lime 
contained in an ordinary washing machine and of such a strength 

* Besides being used for cotton good.«», plate singeing is also em- 
ployed for certain classes of worsted goods (alpacas, bunting, iftc.). 
and for most union goods (cotton warp and worsted weft). 

® A machine working on this principle has been constructed ^ 
F. Binder, and the makers of the machine (Minisrs Mather & Platt, 
Ltd.) claim that it does better service than the machines constructed 
on the older principle. 
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that they take up al)Out 4 it> of tlirir weight 0/ lime (CaO). They 
arc then run over winches and guided through smooth porcelain 
rings {'* pof-evfs ") into tlie kicr, where they are evenly packed l>y 
lx>v« who enter the vessel tlirouph the manhole at tiu' top. It is 
of the greatest iinfwirtance that the poods should be evenly packed, 
ior. if channels or looselv-packed jilaces are left, the liquor circulatinp 
through the kier. when boilinp is subsequently in progress, will 
follow the line of h ast resistance, and the result is an uneven treat- 
ment. Of the numerous forms of kier in use, the injector kier is 
the one most generally adopted. This consists of an egg-ended 
cylindrical vessel constructed of stout boiler plate and shown in 
.sectional elevation in hp. 4- The kicr is from 10 to 12 ft. in height 
and from 6 to 7 ft. in diameter, and stands on three iron legs riveted 
to the .sides, hut not sliown in the fiaure. The bottom exit pipe E 
is covered with a shield-shaped false bottom of lioiler plate, or (and 
this Ls more usual) the whole liottom of the kier is covered with large 
rounded stones from the river bed, the object in cither case being 
simply toprovide space for the accumulation of liquor and to prevent 
the pipe E being blocked. The cloth is evenly packed up to within 
al)out 3 to 4 ft. of the manholes M, when lime water is run in through 
the liijuor pipe until the level of the liquid reaches within about 2 ft. 
of the top of tlu* goods. The manhoies are now closed, and steam 
is turned on at the imector T by opening the valve v. The effect 
of this is to suck the liquor through £, and to force it up through 
pipe I* into the top of the kier, where it da.she8 against the umbrella- 
shaped shield U and is distributed over the pieces, through which 
it }>ercolateH, until on arriving at K it ts again carried to the top of 
the kier, a continuous circulation being thus effected. As the 
circulation proceerls, the steam condensing in the liquor rapidly 
Iieats the latter to the boil, and a.*- soon as, in the opinion of the fore- 
man, all air has Ijeen expelled, the blow through tap is clos<'d and 
th(‘ boiling is continued for periods varying from six to twelve 
hours under 20-bo lb pre.ssiire. Steam is now turned off. and by 
opening the valve V the liquor, which is of a dark -brown colour, is 
fOR'ed out by the pre.ssure of the steam it contains. 

The pieces are now run through a continuous washing machine, 
which IS provided with a pkmtiful supply of water. The machine, 



which is shown in fig. 5. consists esscntia]|l|}‘ of a wooden vat, over 
which there is a jiiiir of hea\-y wooden (sycamore) bowls or squeezers. 
The pieces enter the machine at each end, as indicated by the arrows, 
and pass rapidly through the bowls down to the bottom of the vat 
over^n loose' roller, thence between the first pair of guide pegs through 
the bowls again, and travel thus in a spiral direction until they arrive 
at the middle of the machine, when they leave at the side opposite 
to that on which they entered. The same type of machine u used 
for liming, chemicking. and souring. 


The next operation is the “grey sour,” in which the goods are 
run through a washing machine containing hydrochloric acid of 
2® Tw. strength, with the object of dissolving out tlic lime which 
the goods retain in considerable quantity after the lime boil. The 
goods arc then well washed, and are now boiled again in tlu* ash 
bowking kier; which is similar in construction to the lime kier. with 
soda ash (3 %) and a solution of rosin (ij %) in cau.stic soda (li %) 



for eight to ten hours. For white bleaching the rosin soap is omitted, 
soda ash alone being employed. 

'I'he pieces are now washed free from alkali and the bleaching 
proper or “ chemicking ” follows. 'J'his operation may be effi'cted 
in various ways, but the most efficient is to run Ihe goods in a w'ash- 
ing machine through bleaching powder solution at Tw., 

and allow them to lie loosel\’ piled over night, or in some cases for 
a longer jieriod. They are now W7ished, run through dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid 'at 2“ Tw. (” white sour ”) and w^ashed again. 
Should the white not appear .satisfactory at this stage (and tins i.s 
usually the case with vor>^ heavy or dense materials), they are boiled 
again in soda ash, chetnicked witli bleaching powder at Tw. or 
even weaker, soured and washed. It is of the utmost importance 
that the final washing should be as tlioroiigh as possible, m order 
to completely remove the acid, for if only small quantite-s of Hie 
latter are left in the goods, they are liable to become tender m the 
subsequent drying, through formation of hydrocellulose. 

The modem processes of bleaching cotton pieces difti'r from the 
one descrilied aliove, chiefly in that the lime boil is entirely dispensed 
with, its place being taken by a treatment in the kicr with caustic 
sfHla (or a mixtuR' of cau.stic soda and soda ash) and resin soap. 
The best known and probably the most widely practised of the.se 

E rocesses is one which was worked out by the late M. Horace 
[oechlin in conjunction with Sir William Mather, and this differs 
from the old process not only in the sequence of the operations but 
al.so in the construction of the kicr. This consists of a horizontal 
egg-ended cylinder, and is shown in transverse and longitudinal 
sections in figs. 6 and 7. One of the ends E constitutes a door 
which can be raised or lowered by mean.s of tiie power-driven chain 
C. The goods to be bleached are packed in wagons W outside the 
kier, and when filled these are pushed home into the kicr, so that the 
pipes p fit with their flanges on to the fixed pipes at the bottom of 
the kier. The heating is effected by means of steam pipes at the 
lowest extR-imity of the kier, wliile the circulation of the liquor is 
brought about bv means of the centrifugal pump P, which draw.s 
the liquor through the pipes p from beneath the false Ixittoms of the 
wagons and showers it over distributors D on to the goods. By 
this mode of working a considerable economy is effected in point of 
time, as the kier can be worked almost continuously ; for a.s soon 
as one lot of goods has been boiled, the wagons are run out and two 
freshly-packed wagons take their place. The following is the 
sequence of operations : — The good.s are first steeped over night in 
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dilute sulphuric acid, alter which they are washed and run through 
old kier liauor from a previous operation. They arc then packed 
evenly in the vragons which are pushed into the kier, and. the door ‘ 
having been closed, they are boiled for about eight hours at 7-15 lb 
pressure with a liejuor containing soda ash, caustic soda, resm soap 
and a small quantity of sulphite of soda. The rest of the operations 
(chemicking, souring and washing) are the same as in the old process. 

A somewhat different principle is involved in the Thies-Heriig 
process. In this the kier is vertical, and the circulation of the liquor 
IS effected by means of a centrifugal or other form of pump, w'hilo the 
heating of the liquor is brought about outside the kier in a separate 



Fig. 7. — The Mather Kie;*, longitudinal section. 


vessel between the pump and the kier by means of indirect steam. 
The sequence of operations is similar to that adopted in the Mather- 
Koechlin process, differing chiefly from the latter in the first opera- 
tion, whdeh consists in running the goods, after singeing, through 
very dilute boiling sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, containing in 
cither case a small proportion of hydrofluoric acid, and then running 
them through a steam box. the whole operation lasting from twenty 
to six^ seconds, . ... 

Bleached by any of the above processes, the cbth is next passed 
a mechaidciil contrivance known as a “ scutcher." which opens 
it out from the rope form to its full breadth, and is then dried on a 
continuous drying machine. Fig. 8 shows the appearance and 
construction of an improved form of the horizontal drying machine, 
which is in more common use for piece goods than the vertical form. 


The machine consists essaitially of a ^ies of cc^per or .tinned iron 
cylinders, which are geared together so as to run at a uniform 
speed. Steam at 1 o-i 5 lb pressure is admitted through the joumaUed 
bearings at one side of tne machine, and the condensed water is 
forc^ out continuously through the bearings at the other side. 
The pieces pass in the direction of the arrow (fig. 9) over a scrimp 
rail or expanding roller round the first cylinder, then in a sigsag 
direction over all succeeding cylinders, and ultimately leave the 
machine dr>', being mechanical v plaited dovm at t^c otlier end. 

If the bleaching process has lieen properly conducted, the pieces 
should not only show a uniform pure white colour, but their strength 
should remain unimpaired. Careful experiments conducted by the 
late Mr Charles O’Neill showed m fact tlmt carefully bleached cotton 
may actually be stronger than in the unbleached condition, land 
this result has since been corrolioruted by others. BxccsslVe blueing, 
which is frequently resorted to in order to coper the defects of 
imperfect bleaching, can readily be detected by washing a sample of 
the material in water, or. better still, in water containing a little 
ammonia, and then comparing with the original. T]^e fonnation of 
oxycellulose during the bleaching process may either take place in 
boiling under pressure with lime or caustic soda In consequence of 
the presence of air in the kier, or through excessive action of bleaching 
powder, which may either result from the latter not being properly 
I dissolve or being used too strong. Its detection may be effect^ by 

dyeing a sample of the bleached 
cotton in a cold, very dilute 
solution of methylene blue for 
about ten minutes, when any 
portions of the fabric in whicii 
the cellulose has been con- 
verted into oxycellulose will 
assume a darker colour than 
the rest. The depth of the 
colour is at the same time an 
indication of the extent to 
which such conversion has taken 
place. Most bleached cotton 
contains some oxycellulose, but 
as long as the fonnation has not 
. proceeded far enough to caust* 
tenchTing, its presence is of no 
importance in white goods. If. 
on the other hand, the cotton 
has to be subsequently dyed 
with direct cotton colours 
(see Dyeing), the presence 
oxycellulose may result in un- 
even dyeing. Tendering of the 
pieces, due to insiiflicient woih- 
mg after the final souring 
operation, is a common defect in 
bleached goods. As a rule thi* 
free acid can be detected by 
extracting the tendered material 
with distilled water and adding 
to the extract a drop of methyl 
orange solution, when the latter 
will turn pink if free acid be 
present. Other defects which 
may occur in bleached goods are 
iron stains, mineral oil stains, 
and defects due to the addition 
of paraffin wax in the size. 

Bleaching of Linen. 

The bleaching of linen is 
a much more complicated 
and tediou.s process than the 
bleaching of cotton. This is 
due in part to the fact that in 
linen the impurities amount to 
20 % or more of the weight of 
the fibre, whereas in cotton 
Furthermore these im- 


they do not usually exceed 5 ',, 
purities, which include colouring matter, intracellular sub- 
stances and a peculiar wax known as ** flax wax,^' are more 
difficult to attack than those which are present in cotton, and 
the difficulty is still further enhanced in the case of piece 
goods owing to their dense or impervious character. 

Till towards the end of the i8tn century the bleaching of linen 
both in the north of Ireland and in Scotland was accomplished 
by bowking in cows’ dung and souring with sour milk, the pieces 
being exposed to light on the grass between these operations for 
prolonged periods. Subsequently potash and later on soda 
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was substituted for the cotrs' dung, while sour milk was replaced Since the qualities of linen which are submitted to the bleacher 
b>" sulphuric acid This “ natural bleach ’’ is still in use in vary considerably, and the mode of treatment has to be varied 
Holland, a higher price being paid for linen bleached in this way accordingly, it is not possible to give more than a bare outline 
than for the same material bleached with the aid of bleaching of linen bleaching. . 

powder. In thi* year 1744 Janies Fciguson of Belfast received Linen is bleached in the yam and in the piece. Whenever one 
a premium of £300 from the Irish Ljnen Board for the application 1 of the operations in repeated, the strength of the reagent is 
of lime in the bleaciiing of linen. Notwithstanding this reward, successively diminislicd. In yarn-bleaching the sequence of the 

derations is about as follows : — (1) 
Boil in kier with soda ash. {2) Reel 
in bleaching powder. This o^ration, 
which is peculiar to linen bleaching, 
consists in suspending the hanks from 
a square roller into bleaching powder 
solution contained in a shallow stone 
trough. The roller revolves slowly, so 
that the hank.s, while passing continu- 
ously through tlic bleaching powder, 
are for the greater part of the time 
being exposed to the air. (3) Sour in 
sulphuric acid. (4) Scald in soda ash. 
(The term “ scalding " means boiling 
in a kier.) (5) Reel in bleaching pow- 
der. (6) Sour in sulphuric acid. (7) 
Scald m soda ash. (8) Dip, i.e. steep 
in bleaching powder, (q) Sour in 
sulphuric acid. (10) Scald in soda ash. 
(ji) Dip in bleaching powder. (12) 
Sour in sulphuric acid. For a full 
white, two more operationh are usually 
required, viz. (13) scald in soda ash, 
and (14) dip in bleaching powder. 
Washing intervenes between all these 
operations. 

Pieces are not stamped as in the 
case of cotton, but thread-marked by 
hand with cotton dyed 'Purkey red. 
They are then sewn together end to 
end, and subjected to the following 
operations ; - 

Boil with lime in kier. 

The pieces are now separated and 
made up into bundles (excejit m the 
case ol very light linens, wliieh may 

the use oi linru* in the bleaching of linen was for a lung lime 
' afterw'ards iorlndden in Ireland under statutory penalties, and so 
late as 1815 Mr Barklie, a respectable linen bleacher of Linen 
Vale, near Keady , was “ prosecuted for using lime in the whiten- 
ing of linens in ius bleuchyard,” 

The methods at present employed for the bleaching of linen 
are, except in one or two unimportant particulars, tlie same as 
were used in the middle of the igth century. In principle they 
resemble those used in cotton bleaching, !)ut require to be fre- 
quently repeated, while an additional operation, which is a relic 
of the old-fashioned process, viz. that of “ grassing ” or “ croft- 
ing/' is still essential for the production of the finest whites. 

Considerabl}’ more cure has to be exercised in linen bleaching 
tlian is the case with liotton, and the process consequently 
necessitates a greiiter amount oi manual labour. The practical 
result of this is that whereas cotton pieces can be bleached and 
finished in less than a week, linen pieces require at least six weeks. 

Many attempts Imve naturally been made to shorten and cheapen 
the process, but without success. The use of stronger reagents 
and more drastic treatment, whicli would at first suggest itself, 
incurs the risk of injury to the fibre, not so much in respect to 
actual tendering as Uj the destruction of its characteristic |!;lo8S, 
while if too drastic a treatment is employed at the beginning 
the colouring matter is liable to become set in the fibre, and it is 
tlien fdinost impossible to remove it. Among the many modem 
improvements which have Ijeen suggested, mention may be made 
of the use of hypochlorite of soda in place of bleaching powder, 
the use of oil in the first treatment in alkali (Cross & Parkes), 

^^hile dc Kouktslaere suggests the use of sodium sulphide for 
tlus purpose. With the object of diipensing with the operation 
of griissing, which l>csides necessitating much manual labour 
is subject to the influences of the atmospheric conditions, Siemens 
& Halske of Berlin have suggested exposure of the goods in a 
chamber to the action of electrolytically prepared usone. Jardin 
seeks to achieve the same object by steepiiig the linen in dilute 
nitric acid. 


pass through Ihc whole of the operations m lope form) and soured 
with sulphuric acid. 

First lye boil with soda ash and caustic soda. 

Second lye boil. For some classes of goods no less than six lye 
boils may be rt^piired. 

Gra».s W'tween lye lioils (according to tht-ir number). 

Rub with rubbing boards. This is also a .speciality in linen 
bleaching, and consists of a mechanical treatment wilh soft soap, 
the* object of which is to remove black stains in the yarn. 

Bleach with hypochlorite of soda. 

Scald. The two latter treatments are repeated Hirer to five limes, 
each, series constituting a turn.” Grassing intervenes between 
each turn, and in .some instances the pieces are rubbed before the 
last HOtlu boil. 

The }>iec<'S an* next slrrjjt'd in large vessels (kiers) in weak hypo- 



Fig. g. — Diagram show'ing the Horizontal Drying Machine 
threaded with Cloth, 

chlorite oi soda, and then in weak sulphuric acid. Uiese treatments 
being repeated several times. 

Ultimately the goods are miU-waslied, blued with smalt and dried. 

Bleaching oj other Vegetable Textile Fabrics. 

Hemp may be bleached by a process similar to that used for 
linen, but this is seldom done owing to the expense entailed. 
China grass is bleached like cotton. Jute contains in its raw 
state a considerable amount of colouring matter and intracellular 
substance. Since the individual fibres are very short, the 
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complete removal of the latter would be attended by a disin- 
tegration of the material. Although it ib possible to bleach jute 
w&te, this is seldom if ever carried out on a large scale owing 
to the great expense involved. A half-bleach on jute is obtained 
by steeping the goods alternately in bleaching powder (or hjrpo- 
chlorite of soda) and sulphuric acid^ washing intervening. For 
a cream these treatments arc repeated. 


Bleaching of Straw, 

In the Luton district, straw is bleached principally in the form 
of plait, in which form it is imported. The bleaching is effected 
by steeping the straw for periods varying from twelve hours to 
several days in fairly strong alkaline peroxide of hydrogen. 
The number of baths depends upon the quality of straw and the 
degree of whiteness required. Good whites are thus obtained, 
and no further process would be necessary if the hats had not 
subsequently to be “ blocked ” or pressed at a high temperature 
which brings about a deterioration of the colour. After 
bleaching with peroxide and drying, the straw consequently 
undergoes u further process of sulphuring, i.e. exposure to ^eous 
sulphurous acid. Panama hats are bleached after making up, 
but in thi.s case only peroxide of hydrogen is used and a very 
lengthy treatment entailing sometimes fourteen days’ steeping 
is required. 

Bleaching of Wool, 


In the condition in which it is delivered to the manufacturers 
wool is generally a very impure article, even if it has been washed 
on the sheep’s Imck before shearing. The impurities which it 
contains consist in the main of the natural grease (in reality 
a kind of wax) exuded from the skin of the sheep and technically 
known as the “ yolk,” the dried-up perspiration from the body 
of the sheep, technically chilled “ suint,” and dust, dirt, burrs, 
&c., which mechanically adhere to the sticky surfaces of the 
fibres. In tliis condition wool is quite unfit for any manufacturing 
purposes and must he cleansed before any mechanical operations 
can be commenced. Formerly the washing was effected in stale 
urine, wliich owed its detergent properties mainly to the presence 
of ammonium carbonate. The stale urine or lant was diluted 
with four to five times its bulk of water, and in this liquor, heated 
to 4o°-5o'’ C., the washing was effected. 

At the present day this method has been entirely abandoned, 
the washing or “ scouring ” being effected with soap, assisted 
by ammonia, potash, soda or silicate of soda. The finest quali- 
ties of wool are washed with soft soap and potash, while for 
inferior qualities, cheaper detergents are employed. The 
operation is in principle perfectly simple, the wool being sub- 
merged in the warm soap solution, where it is moved about with 
forks and then taken out and allowed to drain. A second 
treatment in weaker soap serves to complete the process. In 
dealing with large quantities, wool-washing machines are em- 
ployed, which consist essentially of long cast-iron trough.s which 
contain the soap solution. The wool to be washed is fed in at 
one end of the machine and is slowly propelled to the other end 
by means of a system of mechonk'ally-driven forks or rakes. As 
it passes from the machine, it is squeezed through a pair of rollers. 
Three such machines are usually required for efficient washing, 
the first containing the strongest and the third the weakest soap. 

The washing of wool is in the main a mechanical process, in 
which the water dissolves out the suint while the soap emulsifies 
the yolk and thus removes it from the fibre. The attendant 
earthy impurities pass mechanically into the surrounding liquid 
and are swilled away. 

In some works the wool is washed first with water alone, the 
aqueous extract thus obtained being evaporated to dryness and 
the residue calcined. A very good quality of potash is thus 
obtained as a by-product. In many works in Yorksliire and 
elsewhere, the dirty soap liquors obtained in wool-washing are 
not allowed to rurf to waste, but are run into tanks and there 
treated with sulphuric acid. The effect of this treatment 
is to decompose the soap, and the fatty acids along with the 
wool-grease rise as a magma to the surface. The purified product 
is known in the trade as ** Yorkshire grease.” 


Attempts have been made from tiiie to toe to extract the 
natural grease from wool by means of organic solvents;, such as 
carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, petroton spirit^ 
but have not met with much success. 

Worsted yarn spun on the English system^ as well as woollen 
yam and fabrics mode from them> contain oil which has been 
incorporated with the wool to toilitate to sf^ning. This oil 
must be ^ot rid of previous to bleaching, and this is effected by 
scouring in warm soap with or without the assistance of alkalis. 

The actual bleachina of wool may Ih» effected in two ways, vis. 
by treating the material eitlier with sulphurous acid or with hydrogen 
peroxide. Sulphurous acid may cither be applied in to meous 
form or in solution as bisulphite of soda. In working by the first 
method, which is technically known as stoving^*' the scoured yam 
is wetted in very weak soap containing a small amount of olue 
colouring matter, wrung or hydro-extracted and then suspended in 
a cliam^r or stove. Sulphur contained in a vessel .pn the floor of 
the chamber is now lighted, and the door having been closed, is 
allowed to bum itself out. The goods are left thus exposed to the 
sulphur dioxide overnight, when they are taken out and washed 
in water. For piece goods a somewhat different arrangement is 
employed, the. pieces passing through a slit into a chamber supplied 
with sulphur dioxide, then tuowly up aud down over a large number 
of rollers and ultimately emerging again at the same slit. Wool 
may also lie bleached by steo]>ing in a fairly strong solution of 
bisulphite of soda and then washing well in water. Wool bleached 
with sulphurous acid or bisulphite is readily affected by alkalis, 
the natural yellow colour returning on washing with soap or soda. 
A more {x^rmanent bleach is obtained by steeping the wool in 
hydrogen peroxide (of 12 volumes strength), let down with about 
three times its luilk of water and rendered slightly alkaline with 
ammonia or silicate of soda. Black or brown wools cannot be 
bleached while, but when treated with peroxide they assume a 
golden colour, a cliange which is frequently desired in human hair. 

Bleaching of Silk, 

In raw silk, the fibre proper is uniformly coated with a proteid 
substance known as silk^gum, silk-glue or sericine which amounts 
to J9-25 % of the weight of the material, and it is only after the 
removal of this coating that the characteristic properties of to 
fibre become apparent. This is effected by the process of “ dis- 
charging ” or “ boiling-off,” which consists in suspending the 
hanks of raw silk over poles or sticks in a vat containing a strong 
hot soap solution (30 % of soap on the weight of the silk). The 
liquor is kept just below boiling point for two to three hours, the 
hanks being turned from time to time. During the process, the 
sericine at first swells up considerably, the fibres becoming 
slippery, but as the operation proceeds it passes into solutioil. 
It is important that only soft water should be used for boiling-off 
since calcareous impurities are liable to mar the lustre of the silk. 

The silk is now rinsed in weak soda soluti6n and wrung. In this 
condition it is suitable for being dyed, but if it is to be bleached, 
I the hanks are tied up loosely with smooth tape, put into coarse 
linen bags to prevent the silk becoming entangled, and ^iled 
again in soap solution which is lialf as strong as that used in tl)e 
first operation. The hanks are now taken out, rinsed in a weak 
soda solution, washed in water and wrung. 

The actual bloacliing of silk is usually effected by stoving as in 
the case of wool, with this difference, that the operation is repeated 
several times and blueing or tinting with other colours is effected 
after bleaching. Silk may also ^ bleached with peroxide of 
hydrogen, but this method is only used fur certain qualities of 
spun silk and for tussore. 

Ornamental feathers are best bleached by Htemng in peroxide of 
hydrogen, rendered slightly alkaline by the addition of ammonia. 
The same treatment is applied to the bleaching of ivory. If peroxide 
of hydrogen could be pr^ared at a moderate cost, it would (foubUess 
find a much more extensive application in bleaching, since it combines 
efficiency with safety, and gives good results with both vegetable and 
animal substenccs. (E. K.) 

BLEAK, or Buck (Alburnus lucidus), a sinall fish of 
Cyprinid family, allied to the bream and to minnow, but wi^ 
a more elongate body, resembling a sardine, it is found in 
European streams, and is caught by anfto^s, being also a favourite 
in aquariums, llie well-known and important industry of 

Essence Orientale ” and artificial pearls, carried on in France 
and Gmnany with the aystalline silvery colouring matter of 
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the bleak, was introdudd from China about the middle of the 
1 7th century. 

BLBBK» FRIEDRICH (i 793 -i« 59 )» ^»erman Biblical scholar, 
was Iwm on the 4th of July 1793^ at Ahrensbdk, in Holstein, a 
village near Liibeck. His father sent him in his sixteenth year 
to the gymnasium at Liibeck, where be became so much inter- 
ested in ancient languages that he abandoned his idea of a legal 
career and resolved to devote himself to the study of theology. 
After spending some time at the university of Kiel, he went to 
Berlin, where, from 1814 to 1817, he studied under De Wette, 
Neander and Schleiermacher. So highly were his merits 
appreciated by his professors— Schleiermacher was accustomed 
to say that he possessed a special charisma for the science ot 
“ Introduction ' —that in x8i8 after he had passed the examina- 
tions for entering the ministry he was recalled to Berlin as 
Repetenl or tutorial fellow in theolog)', a temporary post which 
the theological faculty had obtained for him. Besides dis- 
charging his duties in the theological seminary, he published 
two dissertations in Schleiermacher ’s and G. C. F. Lucke’s 
Joumal(iSuj-ifi20f 1822), one on the origin and composition of the 
Sibylline Oracles Uber die Entstehung und Zusammensetzung 
der Sibyllinischen Orakel,” and another on the authorship and 
design of the Book of Daniel, “ t)ber Verfasser und Zweek des 
Buches Daniel.’^ These articles attracted much attention, and 
were distinguished by those qualities of solid learning, thorough 
investigation and candour of judgment which characterized 
all his writings. Blcek’s merits as a rising scholar were recog- 
nized by the minister of public instruction, who continued his 
.stipend as Repetent for a third year, and promised further 
advancement in due time. But the attitude of the political 
authority underwent a change. De Wette was dismis.sed from 
his professorship in 1819, and Bleek, a favourite pupil, incurred 
the su.spicion of the government as an extreme democrat. 
Not only was his stiptmcl us Repetent discontinued, but his 
nomination to the office of professor eXtraordinarius, which 
had already been signed by the minister Karl Altenstein, was 
withheld. At length it was found that Bleek had been con- 
' founded with a certain Bauelcven Blech, and in 1823 he received 
the appointment. 

During the six years that Bleek remained at Berlin, he twice 
declined a call to the office of professor ordinarius of theology, 
once to Greifswald and once to Konigslxirg. In 1829, however, 
he was induced to accept Lucke’s chair in the recently-founded 
university of Bonn, and entered upon his duties there in the 
summer of the same year. For thirty years he laboured with 
ever-increasing succe.S8, due not to any attractions of manner or 
to the enunciation of novel or bizarre opinions, but to the sound- 
ness of his investigations, the impartiality of his judgments, and 
ihe clearness of his method. In 1843 he was raused to the office 
of eonsistorial councillor, and was selected by the university 
to hold the office of rector, a distinction which has not since 
iK'cn conferred upon any theologian of the Reformed Church. 
He died suddenly of apoplexy rin the 27th of February 1859. 

Bleek 's works belong entirely to the departments of Biblical 
criticism and exegesis. His views on (questions of Old Te.stamenl 
criticism were “ advanced ” in his own day ; for on all the 
disputed points concerning the unity and authorship of the 
tH)oks of the Old Covenant he was opposed to received opinion. 
But with respect to the New Testament his position was con- 
serv^ative. An opponent of the Tubingen school, his defence of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the gospel of St John is 
among the ablest that have l)een written ; and although on 
some minor points his views did not altogether coincide with 
those of the traditional school, his critical labours on the New 
Testament must nevertheless be regarded as among the most 
important ( ontributions to the *?naintenancc of orthodox 
opinions. His greatest work, his commentary on the epistle to 
the Hebrews {Britj m die Hehrder erlduier] durch Eiftleihtng, 
VbersetsHtt^, und fortlaufendtn Commentar, in three parts, 1828, 
1836 and 1840) won the highest praise from men like De Wette 
and Fr. Delitzsch, This work was abridged by Bleek for his 
college lectures, and was published in that condensed form in 
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1868. In 1846 he published his contributions to the criticism 
of the gospels (Beitrdge zur Evangelien KrUik, pt. i.), which 
contained his defence of St John’s gospel, and arose out of a 
review of J. H. A. Ehr9x6!zWissenschajUicheKritikderEvangeli‘ 
schen Geschichte (1842). 

After his death were published : — (i) His Introduction to ihe Old 
Testament {Etnleitung in das Alte Testament), (3rd ed.. 1869) ; Eng. 
tran.s. by G. H. Venables (from 2nd ed.. i86g) ; in 1878 a new 
edition (the 4th) appeared under tlie editorship of J. Wellhausen, 
who made extensive alterations and additions ; (2) his Introduction 
to the New Testament {3rd ed., W. Mangold, 1875), Eng. tran.s. (from 
2nd German ed.) by William Urwick (1^)9, 1870) ; (3) his Exposition 
of the First Three Gusfjcls [Synoptische Erkldrung der drei ersten 
Evangelien), by H. Hmtzmann (18C2) ; (4) his Lectures on ihe 
Apocalypse {Vorlesungen iiber die Apokalypse), (Eng. trans. 1875). 
Besides the.se there has also appeared a small volume containing 
Lectures on. Colossians, Philemon and Ephesians (Berlin, 1865). 
Bleek also contributed many articles to the Studien und Kritiken, 
For further information as to Bleek’s life and writings, sec Kamp- 
hauBcn’s article in Herzog-Hauck, Reatencyklopddie ; Frederic 
Lichlenberger's Histoire des idies religieuses en AUemagne, \'oJ. iii. ; 
Diesters Geschichte des Alien Testamentes (i860) ; and T. K. Cheyne's 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893). 

BLBEK» WILHELM HEINRICH IMMANUEL (1827-1875), 
German philologist, son of Friedrich Bleek, wa.s Ixirn in 1827 
at Berlin. He studied first at Bonn and afterwards at Berlin, 
where his attention was directed towards the philological 
peculiarities of the South African languages. In his doctor’s 
dissertation (Bonn, 1851), De nominum generibus linguarum 
Africae Australis, he endeavoured to show that the Hottentot 
language was of North African descent. In 1854 his health 
prevented him accompanying Dr W. B. Baikie in the expedition 
to the Niger ; but in the following year he accompanied Bishop 
Colenso to Natal, and was enabled to prosecute his researches 
into the language and customs of the Kaffirs. Towards the close 
of 1856 he settled at Cape Town, and in 1857 was appointed 
interpreter by Sir George Grey. In 1859 he was compelled b)' 
ill-health to visit Europe, and on his return in the following year 
he was made librarian of the valuable collection of books pre- 
sented to the colony by Sir George Grey. In 1869 he visited 
England, where the value of his services was recognized by a 
pension from the civil list. He died at Cape Town on the 17 th 
of August 1875. His works, which are of considerable importance 
for African and Australian philology, consist of the Vncahulary 
of ike Mozambique Language (London, 1856) ; Handbook oj 
African, Australian and Polynesian Philology (Cape Town and 
London, 3 vols., 1858-1863); Comparative Grammar of the 
South African Languages (vol. i., London, 1869) ; Reynard ike 
Fox in South Africa, or Hottentot Fables and Tales (London, 1864); 
Origin of Language (London, 1869). 

BLENDE, or Sphalerite, a naturally occurring zinc sulphide, 
ZnS, and an important ore of zinc. The name blende was used 
by G. Agricola in 1546, and is from the German blenden, to 
blind, or deceive, because the mineral resembles lead-ore in 
appearance but contains no lead, and was consequently often 
rejected as worthless. Sphalerite, introduced by E. F. Glocker 
in 1847, the same meaning (Gr. <rt/»aAepo?, deceptive), and 
so have the miners' terms “mock ore,” “false lead,” and 
“ black jack.” The term “ blende ” wai 
at one time used in a generic sense, and 
as such enters into the construction of 
several old names of German origin ; 
the species under consideration is there- 
fore sometimes distinguished as zinc- 
blende. 

Crystals of blende belong to that sub- 
class of the cubic system in which there 
we six planes of symmetry parallel to 
the faces of the rhombic dodecahedron 
and none parallel to the cubic faces ; in other words, the 
crystals are cubic with inclined hemihecMsm, and have no 
centre of symmetry. The fundamental form is the tetrahedron. 
Fig. I shows a combination of two tetrahedra, in which the 
four faces of one tetrahedron are larger than the four faces of 
the other ; further, the two sets of faces differ in surface 
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chancters^ those of one set being iluii anc) striated^ whilst 
those of title other set are bright and smooth. A common 
form, shown in fig. 2, is a combination of the rhombic 
dodecahedron with a three -faced tetrahedron y (3**) 5 
the six faces meeting in each triad axis are often rounded 
together into low conioal forms. The crystals art frequently 
twinned, the twin-axis coinciding with a triad axis ; a rhombic 
dodecahedron so twinned (fig. 3) has no re-entrant angles. An 
important character of blende is the perfect dodecahedral 
cleavage, there being six directions of cleavage parallel to 
faces of the rhombic dodecahedron, and angles between which 
are 60°. * 

When chemically pure, which is rarely the case, blende is 
colourless and transparent j usually, however, the mineral is 
yellow, brown or black, and often opaque, the depth of colour 
and degree of transparency depending on the amount of iron 
present. The streak, or colour of the powder, is brownish or 
light yellow, rarely white. The lu.stre is resinous to adamantu^, 
and the index of refraction high (2-360 for sodium light). The 
substance is usually optically isotropic, though sometimes^ it 
exhibits anomalous double refraction ; fibrous zinc sulphide 
which is doubly refracting is to be referred to the hexagonal 




species wurtzite. The specific gravity is 4*0, and the liardncss 
4. Crystals exhibit pyroelectrical characters, since they possess 
four uniterminal triad axes of symmetry. 

Cry.stals of blende are of very common occurrence, but owing 
to twinning and distortion and curvature of the faces, they are 
often rather complex and difficult to decipher. For tliis reason 
the mineral is not always readily recognized by inspection, 
though the perfect dodecahedral cleavage, the adamantine 
lustre, and the brown streak are characters which may be relied 
upon. The mineral is also frequently found missive, with a 
coarse or fine granular structure and a crystalline fracture ; 
sometimes it occurs as a soft, white, amorphous deposit resem- 
bling artificially precipitated zinc sulphide. A compact 
variety of a pale liver-brown colour and forming concentric 
layers with a reniform surface is known in Germany as Sckdlen- 
blende or Leberhlende, 

A few varieties of blende are distinguished by special names, 
these varieties depending on differences in colour and chemical 
composition. A pure white blende from Franklin in New Jersey 
is known as cleiophane ; snow-white crystals are also found at 
Nordmark in Vermland, Sweden. Black blende containing 
ferrous sulphide, in amounts up to 15 or 20% isomorphously 
replacing zinc sulphide, is known as marmatite (from Marmato 
near Guayalml in Colombia, South America) and chrlstophite 
(from St Christophe mine at Breitenbrunn near Eibenstock in 
Saxony). Transparent blende of a red or reddish-brown colour, 
such as that found near Holywell in Flintshire, ‘is known as 
“ ruby-blende ” or “ ruby-zinc.*’ PHbramite is the name 
given to a cadmiferous blende from Pfibram in Bohemia. 
Other varieties contain small amounts of mercury, tin, man- 
ganese or thallium. The elements gallium and indium were 
discovered in blende. 

Blende occurs in metalliferous veins, often in association with 
galena, also with chalcopyrite, barytes, fluorspar, &c. In ore- 
deposits containing both lead and zinc, such as those filling 
cavities in the limestones of the north of England and of Missouri, 
the galena is usually found in the upper part of the deposit, the 
blende not being reached until the deeper parts are worked. 


Blende is also found spor^ically h^sedimerttaty node* ; lor 
example, in nodules of clay-ironBtOTe in the Coal Measures, in the 
cement-doggers of the Lias, and in the casts' of fossil sMls. It 
has occasioi^ly been found on the old timbers* of mines. In 
these cases the ane sulphide has probably arisen from the 
reduction of sulphate by organic matter. ' 

Localities for fine crystaUieed specimens are nutnerotM. 
Mention may be made of the brilliant blaok crystals from Alston 
Mo(»* in Cumberland, St Agnes in Cornwall and Derbyshire. 
Yellow crystals are found at Kapmk-^Bdnya, near Nagy-BAnya 
in Hungary. Transparent yellow masses of lai^ 

size occur in limestone in the zinc mines at Picos de 
Europa in the province of Santander, Spain. Beautiful 
isolated tetrahedra of transparent yellow blende are foui^ 
in the snow-white crystalline dolomite -of the Binnenthal in 
the Valais, Switzerland. - <L. J. S.) 

BLENHEIM (Ger. Blindkeim\ a village of Bavaria, Germany> 
in the district of Swabia, on the left bank of the Danube, 30 mi 
N,E. from Ulm by rail, a few miles below H^hstfidt. Pop. 700. 

It was the scene of the defeat of the French and Bavarians under 
Marshals Tallard and Marsin, on the 13th Of August 1704, by the 
English and the Austrians under the duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene. In consideration of his military services and 
especially his decisive victory, a princely mansion was erected by 
parliament for the duke of Marlborough near Woodstock in 
Oxfordshire, England, and was named Blenheim Palace after 
this place. 

The battle of Blenheim is also called HOchstAdt, but the title 
accepted in England has the advantage that it distinguishes this 
battle from that won on the same ground a year previously, by 
the elector of Bavaria over the impCTtal general Styrum (^jo 
S eptember 1703), and from the fighting between the Austrians 
under Krag and the French undftr Moreau in June 1800 (see 
French Revolutionary Wars). The ground between the 
hills and the marshy valley of the Danube forms a defile through 
which the main road from Donauwflrth led to Ulm ; parallel 
streams divide the narrow plain into strips. On one of these 
streams, the Nebel, the French and Bavarians (somewhat • 
superior in numbers) took up their position facing eastward, 
their right flank resting on the Danube, their left in the under- 
features of the hilly ground, and their front covered by the Nebd, 
on which were the villages of Oberglau, Unterglau and Blenheim. 
The imperialist army of Eugene and the allies under MarlborougK 
(52,000 strong) encamped 5 m. to the eastward along another 
stream, their flanks similarly protected. On* the 2nd- r 3th of 
August 1704 Eugene and Marlborough set ^Jicir forces in motion 
towards the hostile camps ; several streams had to be crossed on 
the march, and it wa.s seven o’clock (five hours after moving off) 
when the British of Marlborough’s left wing, next the Danube, 
deployed opposite Blenheim, which Tallard thereupon garrisoned 
with a large force of his best infantry, aided by a battery of 
24-pounder guns. The French and Bavarians were taken 
somewhat by surprise, and were arrayed in two separate armies, 
each with its cavalry on the wings and its foot in the centre. 
Thus the centre of the combined forces consisted of the cavalry 
of Marsin’s right and of Tallard’s left. 

Here was the only good wound for mounted triiops, and 
Marlborough followed Tallard’s example when forming up to 
attack, but it resulted from the dispositions of the French 
marshal that this weak point of junction of his two armies was 
exactly that at which decisive action was to be expected. 
Tallard therefore had a few horse on his right between the 
Danube and Blenheim, amass of infantry in his centreat Blenheim 
itself, and a long line of cavaliy supported by a few battalions 
forming bis left wing in the plain, and connecting with the right 
of Marsin’s army. This army was similarly drawn up. The 
cavahy right wing was in the open, the French infantry near 
Oberglau, which was strongly held, the Bavarian infantry next 
on the left, and finally the l^varian cavalry with a force of foot 
on the extreme left in the hills. The elector of Bavaria com^ 
manded his own troops in person. Marlborough and Eugene on 
their part were to attack respectively Tallard and Kanin. The 
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right wing under Eugene had to make a difficult march over 
broken ground before it could form up for battle, and Marl- 
borough waited, with hk army in order of battle between 
Unterglau and Blenheim, until his colleague should be ready. 
At 13.30 the Imttle opened. Lord Cutts, with a detachment of 
Marlborough’s left wing, attacked Blenheim with the utmost 
fury. A third of the leading brigade (British) was killed and 
wounded in the vain attempt to break through the strong defences 
of the village, and some French squadrons charged upon it as it 
retired ; a colour was captured in the but a Hessian 

brigade in second line drove back the cavalry and retook the 
oohmr. After the repulse of these squadrons, in which some 
British cavalry from the centre took part, Cutts again moved 
forward. The second attack, though pressed even more fiercely, 
fared no better than the first, and the losses were heavier than 
before. The duke then ordered Cutts to observe the enemy in 
Blenheim, and concentrated all his attention on the centre. 
Here, between Untcwlau and Blenheim, prqjarations were being 
made, under cover of artillery, for the crossing of the Nebcl, and 
farther up-stream a corps was sent to attack Oberglau. This 
attack failed completely, and it was not until Marlborough 
himself, with fresh battalions, drove the French back into 
Oberglau that the allies were free to cross the Nebel. 

In the meanwhile the first line of Marlborough’s infantry had 
crossed lower down, and the first line of cavalry, following them 
acros.s, had been somewhat severely handled by Tallard’s cavalry. 
The squadrons under the Prussian general Bothmar, however, 
made a dashing chatge, and achieved considerable temporary 
success. Eugene was now closely engaged with the elector of 
Bavaria, and both sides were losing heavily. But Eugene carried 
out his holding attack successfully. Marsin dared not reinforce 
Tallard to any extent, and the duke was preparing for the grand 
attack. His whole force, except the detachment of Cutts, was 
now across the Nebel, and he had formed it in several lines with 
the cavalry in front. Marlborough himself led the cavalry ; 
the French squadrons received the attack at the halt, and were 
soon broken, Marsin’.s right swung back towards its own army. 
Those squadrons of Tallard’s left which retained their order fell 
back towards the Danube, and a great gap was opened in the 
centre of the defence, through which the victorious squadrons 
poured. Wheeling to their left the pursuers drove hundreds of 
fugitives into the Danube, and Eugene was now pre.sfiing the 
arm)’ of Marsin towards Marlborough, who re-formed and faced 
nortiward to cut off its retreat. Tallard was already a pristmer, 
but in the dusk and confusion Marsin slipped through between 
the duke and Eugene. General Churchill, Marlborough’s brother, 
had meanwhile surrounded the French garrison of Blenheim : 
and after one or two attempts to break out, twenty-four battalions 
of infantr)^ and four regiments of dragoons, many of them the 
iinest of the French army, surrendered. 

The liisses of the allies are stated at 4500 killed and 7500 
wounded (liritish 670 killed and 1500 wounded). Of tlie French 
and Bavarians 11,000 men, 100 guns and 200 colours and 
standards were taken ; besides the killed and wounded, the 
numbers of which were huge but uncertain — ^many wore drowned 
in the Danube. Marsin ’s army, though it lost heavily, was 
drawn off in good order ; Tallard's was almost annihilated. 

BLENNERHASSETT, HARMAN (1765-1831), Irish- American 
lawyer, son of an Irish country gentleman of English stock 
settled in Co. Kerry, was born on the 8th of October <1765. He 
was eduQitcd at Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1790 was called 
to the lri.sl\ bar. After living for several years on tlie continent, 
he married in 1796 his niece, Maigaret Agnew, daughter of 
Robert ;\gnew, the lieutenant-govomor of the Isle of Man, 
Ostracised by their fanulies for this step the couple decided to 
suUl(‘ in America, where Blennerhass^t in 1798 bought an 
isknd in the Ohio river alxiut 2 m. below Parkersburg, West 
yiiginivi. Here in 1 805 he received a visit from Aaron Burr 
in whose c onspiracy he became interested, furnishing liberal hmds 
for. its support, and offering the use of his island as a readesvous 
for the gathering of arms and supplies and the training of 
volunteers. When the cons{Miacy collapsed, the mansion and 


island were occupied and jplundei^ by the Viiginia n^'tia. 
Blennerhassett was twice arrested and remained a prisoner 

until after Burr’s rriease. The island was then abandoned, and 
Blennerhassett was in turn a cotton planter in Mississippi, and 
a lawyer (1819-1822) in Montreal, Canada. After returning to 
Ireland, he died in the island of Guernsey cm the 2nd of February 
1831. His wife, who had considerable literary talent and who 
published T/te Deserted Isle (1822) and The Widow of the Rock 
and Other Poems (1824), returned to the United States in 1840, 
and died soon afterward in New York City while attempting to 
obtain through Congress payment for property destroyed on the 
island. ^ 

See William H. Safiord. Life of Harman Ble*tnevhas$ett (Cincinnati, 
>853) i‘ W. H. Safford (editor), The Blennerhassett Papers (Cincinnati, 
1864) ; and " The True Story of Harman Blennerhassett," by 
TheHese Blennerhassett-Adams, in the Century Magasine for July 
19QI. vol. Ixii. 

BLBRA (mod. Bieda\ an ancient Etruscan town on the Via 
Qodia, about 32 m. N.N. W. of Rome. It was of little importance, 
and is only mentioned by geographers and in inscriptions. It 
is situated on a long, narrow tongue of rcx:k at the junction of 
two deep glens. Some remains of the town walls still exist, and 
also two ancient bridges, both belonging to the Via Clodia, and 
many tombs hewn in the rock— small chambers imitating the 
arcldtectural forms of houses, with beams and rafters represented 
in relief. See G. Dennis, Ciiirs and Cemeteries of Etruria^ i. 207. 
There was another Blera in Apulia, on the road from Venusia to 
Tarentum. 

BLI»SINGTON, MARGUERITE, Countess of (1789-1849), 
Irish novelist and miscellaneous writer, daughter of Edmund 
Power, a small landowner, was born near Clonmel, Co. Tipperary, 
Ireland, on the ist of September 1789. Her childhood was made 
unhappy by her father’s clianicter and poverty, and her early 
womanhood wretched by her compulsory marriage at the age 
of fifteen to a Captain Maurice St Leger Farmer, whose drunken 
habits brought him at la.st as a debtor to the kiqg’s bench prison, 
where, in October 1817, he died. His wife had left him some 
time before, and in February i8t8 she married Charles John 
Gardiner, earl of Blessington. Of rare beauty, charm and wit, 
she was no less distinguished for her generosity and for the 
extravagant tastes which she shared with her husband, which 
resulted in encumbering his estates with a load of debt. In the 
autumn of 1822 they went abroad, spent four months of the next 
year at Genoa in close intimacy wjth Byron, and remained on 
the continent till Lord Blessington's death in May 1829, Some 
time before this they had been joined by Count D’Orsay, who in 
1827 married Lady Harriet Gardiner, Lord Blessington s only 
daughter by a former wife. D'Orsay, who had soon separated 
from his wife, now accompanied Lady Blessington to England 
and lived with her till her death. Their home, first at Seamore 
Place, and afterwards Gore House, Kensington, became a centre 
of attraction for whatever was distinguished in literature, 
learning, art, science and fashion. After her husband’s death 
she supplemented her diminished income by contributing to 
various ptsriodicals as well as by writing novels. She was for 
some years editor of The Book of Beauty and The Keepsake, 
popular annuals of the day. In 1834 she published her Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron, Her Idler in Italy (1839-1840), and 
Idler in France (1841) were popular for their personal gossip and 
anecdote, descriptions of nature and sentiment. Early in 1849, 
Count D’Orsay left Gore House to escape his creditors ; the 
furniture and decorations were sold, and Lady Blessington joined 
the count in Paris, where she died on the 4th of June 1849. 

Her Liter ary Life and Correspondence (3 vols.), edited by R. R. 
Madden, appeared in ^855. Her portrait was painted in 1808 by 
Sir Thomas tawrence. 

BLIDA, a town of Algeria, in the department of Algiers, 
32 m. by railway S.W. from Algiers, on the Kne to Oran. 
Pop. (1906) 16,866. It lies surrounded v’ith orchards and 
gardens, 630 ft. above the sea, at the base of the Little Atlas, 
on the southern edge of the fertile plain of the Metija, and the 
right bank of the Wad-^l-Kebir affluent of the Chifla. The 
abundant water of this stream provides power for large coco 
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mills and several factories, and also supplies the town, with its 
numerous fountains and irrigated gardens. Bli^ is surrounded 
by a wall of considerable extent, pierced by six gata, and is 
further defended by Fort Mimieh, crowning a steep hill on the 
left bank of the river. The present town, French in character, 
has well-built modem streets with many arcades, and numbm 
among its buildings several mosques and churches, extensive 
barracks and a large military hospital The principal square, 
the place d’Armes, is surrounded by arcaded houses and shaded 
by trees. The centre of a fertile district, and a pwt on one of 
the main routes in the country, Blida has a flourishing trade, 
chiefly in oranges and flour. The orajige groves contain over 
50,000 trees, and in April the air for miles round is laden with 
the scent of the orange blossoms. In the public gardens is a 
group of magnificent olive trees. The products of the neigh- 
bouring cork trees and cedar groves are a source of revenue 
to the town. In the vicinity are the villages of Joinville and 
Montpensicr, which owe their origin to military camps estab- 
lished by Marshal Val^ in 183H ; and on the ro^ to M^ea 
are the tombs of the marabout Mahommed-el-Kebir, who died 
in 1 580, and his two sons. 

Blida, boletda^ diminutive of the Arab word beladj city, | 
occupies the site of a military station in the time of the Romans, 
but the present town appears to date from the i6th cefltury. 
A mosque was built by order of Khair-ed-din Barbarossa, and 
under the Turks the town was of some importance. In 1825 
it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake, but was speedily 
rebuilt on a site alxjut a mile distant from the ruins. It was not 
till 1838 that it was finally held by the French, though they had 
lH*en in possession for a short time eight years before. In 
April iqo6 it was chosen as the place of detention of Behanzin, 
the ex -king of Dahomey, who died in December of that 
year. 

Blida is the chief town of a commune of the same name, 
having (1906) a population of 33,332. 

BUCK, WILUAM (1754-1817), English admiral, was bom 
of a good Cornish family in 1754. lie accompanied Captain 
Cook in his second expeditiem (1772-1774) as sailing-master of 
the “ Resolution.” During the voyage, the bread-fruit, already 
known to Dam pier, was found by them at Otaheite ; and after 
seeing ser\‘icc under Lord IIowc and elsewhere, “ Bread-fruit 
Bligh,” as he was nicknamed, was despatched at the end of 1787 
to the Pacific in command of H.M.S. “ Bounty,” for the purpose 
of introducing it into the West Indies from the South Sea Islands. 
Bligh sailed from Otaheite, after remaining there about six 
months ; but, when near the Friendly Islands, a mutiny (April 
28, 1789) broke out on board the “ Bounty,” headed by 
Fletclier Christian, the master’s mate, and Bligh, with eighteen 
others, was set adrift in the launch. The mutineers themselves 
settled on Pitcairn Island (q.v.), but some of them were after- 
wards captured, brought to England and in three cases executed. 
This mutiny, which forms the subject of Byron’s Island, did 
not arise so much from tyranny on the part of Bligh as from 
attachments contracted between the seanffen and the woi^n 
of Otaheite. After suffering severely from hunger, thirst 
and storms, Bligh and his companions landed at Timor in the 
East Indies, having performed a voyage of about 4000 m. in 
an open boat. Bligh returned to England in 1790, and he was 
soon afterwards appointed to the ” Providence,” in which he 
effected the purpose of his former appointment by introducing 
the bread-fruit tree into the West India Islands. ■* He showed 
great courage at the mutiny of the Nore in 1797, and in the same 
year look part in the battle of Camperdown, where Admiral 
Duncan defeated the Dutch under De Winter. In 1801 he 
commanded the “ Glatton ” (54) at the battle of Copenhagen, 
and received the personal commendations of Nelson. In 1805 
he was appointed ** captain general and governor of New Sou^ 
Wales.” As he giade himself mtensdy unpopular by the 
harsh exerdsc of authority, he was deposed in January 1808 
by a mutiny, headed by Major Geoige Johnston of the toand 
foot, and was imprisoned by the mutineers till 1810. He re- 
turned to England in i8zi, was promoted to rear-admiral in 


^t year, and to vice«admind in iii4. Major Johnston was 
tried by court martial at Chelsea In 1811, and was dismissed the 
service. Bligh, who was an active, persevering and courageous 
officer, died in London in 1817. 

BUND, MATHILDB (1841-1896), English author, was born 
at Mannheim on the 21st of Mardi 1841. Her father was a 
banker named Cohen, but she took the name of Blind after her 
step-father, the political writer, Karl Blind (1826-1907), one 
of the exiled leaders of the Baden insurrection in 1848-1849, 
and an ardent supporter of the various ipth-ccntury movements 
for the freedom and autonomy of struggling nationalities. The 
family wa.s compelled to take refuge in England, where Mariiilde 
devoted herself to literature and to the higher education of 
women. She produced also three long poems, ” The Prophecy 
of St Oran ” (1881), ” The Heather on Fire ” (i886), an in- 
dignant protest against the evictions in the Highlands, and 
” The Ascent of Man^” (1888), which was to be the epic of the 
theory of evolution. She wrote biographies of George Eliot 
(1883) and Madame Roland (1886), and translated D. F. Strauss’s 
The Old Faith and the New (1873-1874) and the Memoirs 
of Marie Baskkirtseff (1890). She died on the a6th of Nov- 
ember 1896, bequeathing her property to Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

A complete edition of her poems was edited by Mr Arthur Symons 
in iqof>, with a biographical introduction by Dr Richard Garnett. 

BUND HOOKEY, a game of chance, played with a full pack 
of cards. The deal, which is an advantage, is decided as at 
whist, tlie cards being shuffled and cut as at whist. The dealer 
gives a parcel of cards to each player including himself. Each 
player puts the amount of his stake on his cards, which he must 
not look at. The dealer has to take all bets. He then turns up 
his parcel, exposing the bottom card. Each player in turn does 
the same, winning or bsing according as his cards are higher 
or lower than the dealer’s. Ties pay the dealer. The cards rank 
as at whist. The suits are of no importance, the cards taking 
precedence according to their face-value. 

BLINDING, a form of punishment anciently common in many 
lands, being inflicted on thieves, adulterers, perjurers and other • 
criminals. The inhabitants of Apollonia (Illyriu) arc said to 
have inflicted tliis penalty pn their ” watch ” when found asleep 
at their posts. It was resorted to by the Roman emperors in 
their persecutions of the Christians. The method of destroying 
the sight varied. Sometimes a mixture of lime and vinegar, or 
barely scalding vinegar alone, was poured into the eyes. Some- 
times a rope was twisted round the victim’s head till the eyes 
started out of their sockets. In the middle.ages the punishment 
seems to have been changed from total blindness to a pennanent 
injury to the eyes, amounting, however, almost to blindness, 
produced by holding a red-hot iron dish or ba.sin before the fap. 
Under the forest laws of the .Norman kings of England Uinding 
was a common penalty. Shakespeare makes King Jolin order 
his nephew Arthur’s eyes to be burnt out. 

BUNDMANni-BUFF (from an 0 . Fr. word, buffe, a blow, 
especially a blow on the cheek), a geune in which one player is 
blindfolded and made to catch and identify one of the others, 
who in sport push him about and buffet ” him. 

BUNDNESS, the condition of being blind (a common Teutonic 
word), f.e. devoid of sight (see also Vision ; and Eye ; Diseases), 
The data furnished in various countries by the census of 1901 
showed generally a decrease in blindness, due to the progress in 
medical science, use of antiseptics, better sanitation, control of 
infectious diseases, and better protection in shops and factories. 
Blindness is much more common in hot countries than in 
temperate and cold regions, but Finland and Iceland are excep- 
tions to the general rule.^ In hot countries the eyes are affected 
by the glaring sunlight, the dust and the dryness of the air, 
From statistics in Italy, France and Belgium, localities on the 
coast seem to have more blind persons than those at a distance 
from the sea. 

* There are no late returns for Iceland, but the last available 
statistics gave 3400 per million. A paper written in 1963 on blindness 
in Egypt stated that i in every 50 oi the population was blind. 
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The foJlowinc taWe gives Ihc number of hJind persons as reported 
in the census ol each country. Unless otherwise stated, it refers to 
the statistics of low. 



Total 

Number 

Country. 

' 

Numlxr. 

per Million 
of Population. 

A ' 

14.582 

540 

Bc’lgium ' 

3448 

487 

Canada I 

3270 

610 

Denmark’ 

1047 


Englanil 

25.3^7 

778 

Francf* 

27.174 

698 

Finland ^ 

3220 

1191 

(iermanv 

34.334 

^)09 

Hungary 

i<?.377 

looO 

Ireland 

4263 

9.54 

Italy . 

38,Tf)0 

1175 

Holland (tHoo) 

2114 

414 

.Norway 

1879 

838 

i'ortiigal 


1040 

Sweden 

3413 

664 

Switzerland ..... 

2107 

722 

Scotland ' 

3253 

727 

Spain (1 877) i 

24,fiO« 

1006 

KuHHia 


about 2000 

United States (corrected census) . 

1 85,602 

1125 

(axtsf.s and Prevention 


Thcpp VLXv many cases of complete or partial blindness which 
might have f)ecn prevented, and a knowledge of the best methods 
of prevention and cure should be spread as widely as possible. 
Magnus, Bremer, Steffen and Rdssler are of opinion that 40 % of 
the cases of blindness might have been prevented. Hayes gives 
53-35% as positively avoidable, 38*75% possibly avoidable, 
and 46-27 % as a conservative estimate. Cohn regards blindness 
as oertiiinly preventable in 3^%, as probably preventable in 
43 as quite unpreventable. in only 24 %. If we take the 

lowest of these figures, and assume that 400 out of every looo 
lilind persons migiit have been saved from such a calamity, 
we realize the importan<‘e of . preventative measures. For the 
‘ physiology and pathology of the eye generally, see Vision and 
Eye. 

The great majority of these cases are due to infantile purulent 
ophthalmia. This arises from inoculation of the eyes with 
hurtful material at time of birth. If the contagious 
* * discharges are allowed to remain, violent inflammation 
is set up which usually ends in the loss of sight. It 
depends on the presenc'e of a microlie, and the effective applica- 
tion of a weak solution of nitrate of silver is curative, if made in a 
proper manner at an early period of the case. In Germany, 
midwivps are expressly prohibited by law from treating any 
affection of the eyes or eyelids of infants, however slight. On the 
appearance of the first symptoms, they are required to represent 
to the parents, or others in charge, that medical assistance is 
urgently needed, or, if necessary, they are themselves to report 
to the local authorities and the district doctor. Neglect of 
thc.se regulations entails liability to punishment. Eleven of the 
United States of America have enacted laws requiring that, if 
one or both eyes of an infant should become inflamed, swollen or 
reddened at any time \nthin two weeks of its birth, it shall be the 
duty of the midwife or nursfe having charge of such infant to 
report in writing within six hours, to the health officer or some 
legally qualified physician, the fact that such inflammation, 
swelling or redness exists. The penalty for failure to comply is 
fine or imprisonment. 

The following weighty words, from a paper prepared by Dr 
Park Ixjwis. of Buffalo, N.Y., for the American Medical Associa- 
tion, show that laws are not sufficient to prevent evil, unless 
supported by strong public sentiment— 

" W'lien an enlightened, civni«e<l and progressive natton quietly 
and passively, year after year, permits a multitude of its people un- 
necessarily to iH^come blind, and more especially when one-quarter 

* Prev ious returns from Finland have shown a much larger number 
of Mind j^rsons. but these statisticB were supplied by the British 
consul in ftt Petcr:«b\irg from the last census. 


of these are infants, the reason for such a startling condition of 
affairs demands explanation. That such is the fact practicaiUy all 
reliable ophthalmologists agree. 

*' From a summary of carefully tabulated statistics it has been 
demonstrated that at least four-tenths of all existing blindness 
might have been avoided had proper preventative or curative 
measures been employed, while one-quarter of this, or one- tenth of 
the whole, is due to ophthalmia neonatorum, an infectious, prevent- 
able and almost ab-solulely curable disease. Perhaps this statement 
will take on a new meaning when it is added that there are in the 
state of New York alone more than 6000, and in the United States 
more tlian 50.000 blind people ; of these 600 in the one state, and 
5000 in the countty, would nave been saved from lives of darkness 
and unhappine.ss. in having lost all the joys that come through siglit, 
and of more or less complete dependence — for no individual can bt* 
as self-sufficient without as with eyes — if a simple, safe and easily 
applied precautionary measure had been taken at the nght time 
and in the right way to prevent this affliction. The lollowing three 
vital facts are not questioned, but are universally accepted by those 
qualified to know : - 

** I. The ophthalmia of infancy is an infectious germ disen.se. 

** 2. By the instillation of a silver salt in the eyes of a new-born 
inffmt the disease is prevented from developing in all but un exceed- 
ingly small numlier of the cases in which it would otherwise have 
appeared. 

3. In practically all those few exceptional cases the disease is 
absolufjely curable, if like treatment is employed at a sufficiently 
early period. 

*' Since these facts are no longer subjects of discussion, but are 
universally accepted by all educated medical men, the natural 
inquiry follows : Why, as a common-sense proposition, are not 
these simple, liarmless, preventive measures invariably employed, 
and why, in consequence of this neglect, does a nation sit fpjietly 
and indifferently by. making no attempt to prevent this enormous 
and needless waste of human eyes ? 

“ The reasons are three-fold, and lie— first, with the medical 
profession ; second, with the lay public ; third, with the state. 

“ For the education of its blind children annually New York alone 
pays per capita at least $350, and a yearly gros-s sum amounting to 
much more than $100,000. If, as sometimes hapjwns, the blind 
citizen is a dcjxmdent throughout a long life, the cost of mainlenanctT 
is not less than $10,000, and the mere cost in money will Iv mulii- 
lied many times in that a productive factor, by reason ol bliudneha, 
as been removed from the community. 

*' If, therefore, as an economic proixwition, it wero realized bow 
vitally it concerns the state that not one child shall necdles.sly 
become blind, thereby increasing the public financial burd<‘n, there 
is no doubt that early and effective metisures would be instil ub*d to 
protect the .state from this unnecessary and extravagant exj>en(laure 
of public funds. 

Eleven states have passed legislative enactments requiring that 
the midwife shall report each case to the proper health authority, 
ind affixing a penalty for the failure to do so. As has been intimated, 
however, it is not by any means alwavs under the ministration of 
midwives that th<*.se cases occur, and. like all laws iK-hind whiclj is 
not a strong and well-informed public sentiment, this law is rarely 
enforced. A more effective method must 1.>e devised. Every 
])hysician having to do with the parturient woman, every obstet- 
riciaii. every midwife, must be frequently and constantly ad\ ised 
of the dangers and possibilities of this disease, the neces.sit^' of 
prevention, and the value of early and correct treatment. 1‘hey 
must then have placed in their hands, ready for instant us(’, a safe 
and efficient preparation, issued by the health authoritit's as a 
guarantee as to its quality and efficiency. 

** An important stq) wa.s taken in this direction when a resolution 
was pa.s.sea by the H^use of Delegates at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Medical Society, requesting the various health 
officers of the state to include ophthalmia neonatorum among 
contagious disca.scs which must be reported to the local boards of 
health. 

"The .second essential, in order that the cau.se of infantile 
ophthalmia be abolished, is that a solution of the necessar^^ silver 
salt lx* prepared under the authority of somebody capable ol in- 
spiring universal confidence, and that it he distributed by the health 
department of every state gratuitously to every obstetrician, 
physician or midwife qualified to care for the parturient woman. 
The nature of the solution, together with the character of the 
descriptive card which should accompany it, should be determined 
by a committee, chosen by the president of the American Medical 
Association, which should have among its memlicrs at least one 
representative ophthalmologist, one obstetrician and one sanitarian. 
The conclusions of this committee should be reported Imck to the 
House of Delegates, so that the preparation and its text should carry 
with it. on the great authority this associatioiv the assurance tlie^ 
the solution is entirely safe and necessary, and that its use should 
invariably be part of the toilet of every new-born child. The 
solution, probably silver nitrate, could be put up either by the state 
itself or by some trustworthy pharmacist, at an insignificant cost ; 
its purity and sterility should lx vouched for by the ^rd of health 
of tne .state. It should be enclosed in specially prepared receptacles. 
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each containmg a special quantity^ aad so arnmgod that it may 
be used drop by drop. These, properly enclosed, accompanijed by a 
brief lucid explanation of the danger of the disease, the necessitv of 
this germicide, the method of its employment, and the right subse- 
quent care of the eyes, should be sent to the obstetriciati on the 
receipt of each birth certiheate. 

“ 1 have said that responsibility for the indifference that is annu- 
ally resulting in such frightful disaster lies primarily with the state, 
the public and the medi<^ profession. 

“ The state is already aroused to the necessity of taking effective 
measures to wipe out this controllable plague. Bills have been 
introduced in the legislature of Massachusetts and of New York, 
providing for the appointment of commissions for the blind, one of 
whose duties will be to study the causes of unnecessary blindness 
and to suggest preventative measures." • 

One of the most common diseases of the eye is trachoma, often 
called “ granular lids/’ because the inner surface of the lid 
ehowM ^ covered with little granulations. The 

* disease sometimes lasts for years without causing 
blindness, though it gives rise to great irritation. It is generally 
attended by a discharge, which is highly contagious, producing 
the same disease if it gets into other eyes. Want of cleanliness 
is one of the most important factors in the propagation of 
trachoma, hence its great prevalence in Oriental countries. 
Trachoma is very prevalent in Egypt, where those suffering 
from total or parti^ blindness are said to aniount to. lo % 
of the population. During Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, 
nearly every soldier, out of an army of 32,000 men, was affected. 
During the following twenty years the disease spread through 
almost all European armies. In the Belgian army, there was 
one trachomatous soldier out of every five, and up to 1834 no 
less tlian 4000 soldiers had lost both eyes and 10,000 one eye. 
It is a disease which is very common in workhouse schools, 
orphan asylums and similar establishments. Unlike ophthalmia 
of new-born children, it is difficult to cure, and a total separation 
of the diseased from the healthy children should be effected. 

About one-half of those who are blinded by injuries lose the 
second eye by sympathetic ophthalmia. It is a constant source 
Sympm’^ danger to those who retain an eye blinded by 
tk§tie injury. Blindness from this cause can be prevented 
/mibuumM^ by the removal of the injured eye, but unfortunately 
the proposal often meets with opposition from the 

patient. 

Glaucoma is a disease which almost invariably leads to total 
blindness : but in most cases it can be arrested by 
a simple operation if the case is seen suffi- 
ciently early. 

Myopia, or " short-sight,” makes itself apparent in children 
lietween the ages of seven and nine. Neglect of a year or two 
Short serious mischief. Short-sight, when not 

Might' inherited, is produced by looking intently and con- 
tinuously at near objects. Children should be 
encouraged to describe objects at a distance, with which they are 
unacquainted, and parents should choose out-door occupations 
and amusements for children who show a tendency to short- 
sightedness. 0 

A report was issued in 1906, by the school board of Glasgow, 
as lo an investigation by Dr H. Wright Thomas, ophthalmic 
surgeon, regarding the eyesight of school children, which in- 
cludes the following passage. Dr Wright Thomas states that 
the teachers tested the visual acuteness of 52493 children, and 
found 18,565, or 35%, to be below what is regarded as the 
normal standard. He examined the 18,565 defectives by retino- 
scopy, and found that 11,209, or 21 % of the whole, had oailar 
defects. The proportion of these cases was highest in the poor 
and closely-built districts and in old schools, and was lowest 
in the better^lass schools and those near the outskirts of the 
city. Defective vision, apart from oculiir defect, seems to be 
due partly to want of training of the eyes for dutant objects 
and partfy to exhaustion of the ^s, which is easily induced 
when work is canM on in bad light, or the nutrition of the 
children is defective from bad feeding and unhealthy surround- 
ing. Rcgardkig tranting of the eyes for distant objects, much 
might be done in the infant department by the to^ action 
of sewing, which is definitely hurtful to such young eyes> and 


the substitution of competitive gamA invdving.tharecsogoition 
olsmaU objectsatadistanoerof so ft or more* An annual testmg 
by the teachers, followed by medkal insj^tion of the children 
found defective, would soon cause all existing defects to be 
corrected, and would lead to the detection of those which 
develop during school life. 

Histoky or Institutions 

Although there is a record of a hospital estaUishad by St Basil 
at Caesarea, Cappadocia, in the 4th century, a refuge by the 
hermit St Lymnee (d. r. 455) nt Syr, Syria, in the 5th century, 
and an institution by St Bertrand, bishop ol Le Mans, in the 
7th century, the first public effort to benefit the blind was the 
founding of a hospital at Paris, in 1260, by Louis IX., for 300 
blind persons. The common legend is that he founded it ns an 
asylum for 300 of his soldiers who had become lilinded in the 
crusade in Egypt, but the statutes of the founder ore presaged, 
and no mention is made of crusaders. This Hospice des Quinxp- 
Vingts, increased by subsequent additions to its functe, still 
assists the adult blind of France. The pensionera arc divided 
into two classes — those who are inmates of the hospital (300), and 
those who receive pensions in the form of out-door relief. All 
appointments to inmates or pensions are vested in the minister 
of the Interior, and applicants must be of French natioiuiHty, 
totally blind and not less than forty years of ago. 

From the time of St Louis to the i8th century, there jure 
records of isolated cases of blind persons who were educated, 
and of efforts to devise tangible apparatus to assist them. 

Girolamo Cardan, the 16th-century Italian physician, con- 
ceived the idea that the blind could be taught to read and write 
by means of touch. About 1517 Francesco Lucas in Spain, 
and Rampaaetto in Italy, made of large letters cut in wood 
for instructing the blind. In 1646 a book, on the condition of 
the blind, was written by an Italian, and published in Imlian 
and French, under the title of UAveugle affligi et amstde. In 
1670 a book was written on the instruction of the blind by 
Lana Terzi, the Jesuit. In 1676 Jacques Bernoulli, the Swiss 
savant, taught a blind girl lo read, but the means of her in- 
struction were not made known. In 1749 D. Diderot wrote his 
Lettre sur les awugles d Vusage de ceux qui voient, to show how 
far the intellectual and moral nature of man is modified by 
blindness. Dr S. G. Howe, who many years after translated 
and printed the ” Letter” in embossed type, characterizes it as 
abounding with errors of fact and inference, but also with 
beauties and suggestions. The heterodox speculations contained 
in his " Letter on the Blind ” caused Diderot to be imprisoned 
three months in the Bastille. He was released because his services 
were required for the forthcoming Encyclopaedia, Rousseau 
visited Diderot in prison, and is reported to have suraested a 
system of embossed printing. J. Locke, G. W. Leibnitz, 
Molineau and others discussed the effect of blindness on the 
human mind. In Germany, Weissembourg had used signs in 
relief and taught Mile Paradis. 

Prior to the i8th centurj’, blind beggars existed in such 
numbers that they struggled for standing room in position 
favourable for asking alms. Their very affliction led to their 
being used as spectacles for the amusement of the populace. 
The degraded state of the masses of the blind in France attracted 
the attention of Valentin Haiiy. In 1771, at the annual fair of 
St Ovid, in Paris, an innkeeper had a group of blind men attired 
in a ridiculous manner, decorated with peacock tails, asses' ears, 
and pasteboard spectacles without glasses, in which condition 
they gave a burlesque concert, for the profit of their employer. 
This sad scene was repeated day after day, and greeted with 
loud laughter by the gapit^ crowds. Among those who gazed 
at this outrage to humanity was the philan^ropist Vaumtin 
Haiiy, who left the disgraceful scene full of sorrow. ** Yes,” 
he said to himself, " 1 will substitute truth for this modcing 
parody. I will make the blind to read, and they ^hall be enabled 
to execute harmonious music*!’ Hafiy collected, all the jpfor- 
matton he could gain respecting the bund, aodi began teaching 
a blind boy who had gained his living by begging at a church 
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door. Encouroged by th^ success of his pupil, Hatty coDected 
other Wind persons, and in 1785 founded in Paris the first school 
for the blind (the Institution Nationde dcs Jeunes Aveugles), 
and commenced the first printing in raised characten. In 178^# 
before Louis XVI. and his court at Versailles, he exhibited the 
attainments of his pupils in reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and music, and in the same year published an account 
of his metliuds, entitled Essat sur Viducation des aveugles. As 
the novelty wore off, contributions almost came to an end, and 
the Blind School must have ceased to exist, had it not been taken, 
in 1791 , under the protection of the state. 

The emperor of Russia, and later the dowager empress, having 
learned of Ilaiiy’s work, invited him to visit St Petersburg 
for the puriK)se of establishing a similar institution in the Russian 
capital. On his journey Hatty was invited by the king of 
Prussia to Charlottenburg. He took part in the deliberations 
of the Academy of Sciences in Berlin, and as a result a school 
was founded there. 

Edward Rush ton, a blind man, was the projector of the first 
institution for the blind in England — the School for the Indigent 
Blind, Liverpool. In 1790 Rushton suggested to the literary 
and philosophical society of which he was a member, the estab- 
lishment of a benefit club for the indigent blind. The idea was 
communicated to his friend, J. Christie, a blind musician, and 
the latter thought the scheme should also include the instruc- 
tion of young blind persons. They circulated letters amongst 
individuals who would be likely to give their assistance, and the 
Rev. Henry Dannett warmly advocated the undertaking. It 
was mainly due to his co-operation and zeal that Messrs Rushton 
and Christie’s plan was carried out, and the Liverpool asylum 
was opened in 1791. Thomas Blacklock of Edinburgh, a blind 
poet and scholar, translated, Hatty’s work on the Education 
of the Blind. He interested Mr David Millar, a blind gentlfj- 
man, the Rev, David Johnston and others in the subject, and 
after Blackloc'k’s death the Edinbuigh Asylum for the Relief 
of the Indigent and Industrious Blind was established (i 793 )- 
Institutions were established in the United Kingdom in the 
following order : — 

School for the Indigent Blind, Liverpool , .1791 

Royal Blind Asylum, Edinburgh .... 1 793 

Bristol Asylum 1793 

School foi the Indigent Blind, Southwark (now 

removed to Leatherhead) 1799 

Norwich Asylum and School 1805 

Richmond Asylum, Dublin 1810 

AlnTdeon Asylum 1812 

Molyneux Asylum, Dublin 1815 

Glasgow Asylum and School ..... 1827 

Belfast School . • 1831 

WilU-rforce School, York 1833 

Limerick Asylum 1854 

London Society lor Teaching the Blind to Read, St 

John’s Wood, N. ...... 1838 

Royal Victoria School for the Blind, NewcuKtle-on- 

Tynr *838 

West of England Institute lor the Blind, Exeter 1838 

Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, Manchester 1839 

County and City of Cork Aiylum .... 1840 

Catholic Asylum. Liverpool ^841 

Brighton Asylum 1842 

Midland Institute for the Blind, Nottingham . 1843 

General Institute for the Blind. Birmingham 1840 

Macan Asylum, Armagh 1854 

St Josephus Asylum. Dublin 1858 

St Mary’s Asylum, Dublin *858 

Institute for the Blind, Devonport . . , • i860 

South Devon and Cornwall Institute for the Blind. 

Hymouth f 8^ 

School for the Blind. Sotittisea ; 1864 

Institute for the Blind, Dundee .... 1865 

Soutti Wales Institute for th# Blind, Swansea . . 1863 

Sch^l for the BUnd, I^^eds . ■, >.* ^8^ 

College for the Sons of Gentlemen, WerreMter . 1866 

Northern Counties Institute for tHa BKndi Invemaas . 1 866 

Boyid Normal College and Academy of Music for Bie 

‘ Blind, Upper Norwood . 187* 

School for the Blind, Shed&eld 1879 

Barclay Home and School lor Blind Giris, Brighton . 1^93 
Homes lor BHnd CbiMmi. Preston . 1895 

North Stafford School. Stoke-on-Trent . . 1S97 


Many of the early institutions were asylums, and to the present 
day schools lor the blind are regarded by the public as asylums 
rather than as educational establishments. With nearly all 
these schools workshops were connected. In 1856 Miss Gilbert, 
the blind ^ughter of the bishop of Chichester, established a 
workshop in Berners Street, London, and since tlmt date 
workshops have been started in many of the provincial 
towns. 

After the beginning of the r9th century, institutions for the 
blind were established in various parts of Europe. The irLStitu- 
tion at Vienna was founded in 1804 by Dr W. Klein, a blind man, 
and he remained at it.s head for fifty years. That of Berlin was 
established in 1806, Amsterdam, Prague and Dresden in 1808, 
Copenhagen in 1811. There are more than 150 on the European 
continent, most of them receiving aid from the government, 
and being under government supervision. 

The first school for the blind in the United States was founded 
in Boston, Mass., chiefly through the efforts of Dr John D. Fisher, 
a young physician who visited the French school. It was 
incorporated in 1829, and in honour of Colonel Perkins who gave 
his mansion to the institution was named the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts Asylum (now School) for the BHnd. Aid 
was granted by the state from the beginning. In 1831 Dr 
Samuel G. Howe (y.v.) was appointed director, and held that 
position for nearly forty-four years, being succeeded by his 
son-in-law Michael Anagnos (d. 1906), who established a kinder- 
garten for the blind at Jamaica Plain, in connexion with the 
Perkins Institution. Dr Howe was interested in many charitable 
and sociological movements, but his life-work was on beh«df of 
the blind. One of his most notable achievements was the 
education of Laura Bridgman {g.v.\ who was deaf, dumb and 
blind, and this has since led to the education of Helen Keller 
and other blind deaf-mutes. The New York institution was 
incorporated in 1831, and the Pennsylvania institution was 
founded at Philadelphia by the Society of Friends in 1833. The 
Ohio was founded at Columbus in 1837, Virginia at Staunton in 
1839, Kentucky at Louisville in 1842, Tennessee at Nashville 
in and now every state in the Union makes provision for 
the education of the blind. 

Statistics 

In England and Wales the total number of persons returned 
in 1901 as afflicted with blindness was 25,317, being in the 
proportion of 778 per million living, or i blind person 
m every 1285 of the population. The following table 
shows that the proportion of blind persons to popula- 
tion has diminished at each successive enumeration 
since 1851, in which year particulars of those afflicted in this 
manner were ascertained for the first time. It will, however, 
be noted that, although the decrease in the proportion of blind 
in the latest intercen.sal period was still considerable, yet the 
rate of decrease which had obtained between 1871 and 1891 was 
not maintained. ^ 


Year. 

Number of 

Blind per Million 

Persons Living to 

Blind. 

of the Population.' 

one Blind Person. 


18,306 

1021 

979 

19.352 

964 

*«37 

I 1871 
i jm 1 

21,390 

22,832 

951 

879 

1052 ' 

1138 ' 

1891 

23.467 

809 1 

1236 j 

1285 1 

j. 190J 

25 . 3*7 

776 


The following taWe, which gives the proportions of blind 
per miUioD living at the earlier age-groups, shows that in the 
decennium 1891-1901, as also in recent previous intercensoi 
period, there was a decrease in the proportion of blind children 
m England and Wales generally ; it thus lends support to the 
cont^tion, in the Generid Ropon lor 1891, that the decrease was 
due either to the lesser prevalence, or to the more efficient 
treatment^ of purulent ophthalmia and other infantile maladies 
which may rei^t in blindness. 
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In 1886 a royal commission on the blind, deaf and dumb was 
appointed by the government, and, after taking much valuable 
evidence, issued an exhaustive and instinctive report. Following 
on the practical recommendations submitted by this commission, 
the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act 1895, 
was passed, under which the education of the blind became for 
the first time compulsory. In terms of this statute, the school# 
authorities were niade responsible for the provision of suitable 
elementary education for blind children up to sixteen years of 
age, and grants of 3s. for elementary subjects, and of £2, 2s. 
for industrial training, were contributed by the state towards 
the cost of educating children in schools certified as efficient 
within the meaning of the Elementary Education Act 1876. 
The principal aim of the Education Act of 1893 was to supply 
education in some useful profession or trade which will enable 
the blind to earn their livelihood and to become useful citizens ; 
but the weak spot was that no provision was made therein for 
the completion of their education and industrial training after 
the age of sixteen. 

In England and Wales, in 1907, there were twenty-four 
resident schools and forty- three workshops for the blind. In 
many of the large towns, day classes for the education of blind 
children have been established by local education authorities. 
There are forty-six home teaching societies, who send teachers 
to visit the blind in their homes, to teach adults who wish to 
learn to read, to act as colporteurs, to lend and exchange useful 
books, and to act as Scripture readers to those who are aged and 
infirm. All the home teaching societies for tlie blind and many 
public libraries lend embossed books. The public library at 
Oxford has nearly 400 volumes of classical works for the use of 
university students. 

A society was instituted in 1847 by Dr W. Moon for stereo- 
typing and embossing the Scriptures and other books in 
“ Moon ” type. The type has been adapted to over 400 
languages and dialects. After Dr Moon’s death in 1884 the work 
was carried on by his daughter, Miss Adelaide Moon, and the 
books are much used by the adult blind. 

In 1868 Dr T, R. Armitage, being aware of the great improve- 
ments which had been made in the education of the blind in 
other countries, founded the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion. This association was formed for ^ purpose of promoting 
the education and employment of the blind, by ascertaining 
what had been done in these respects in various countries, by 
endeavouring to supply deficiencies where these were found to 
exist, and by attempting to brin^ about greater harmony of 
action between the different existing schools and institutions. 
It gave a new impetus to the education and training of the blind 
in the United Kingdom, At that time their education was in 
a state of chaos. The Bible, or a great part of it^ had been 
printed in five different systems. The founders took as an axiom 
that the relative merits of the various methods oi education 
through the sense of touch should be decided by those and those 
only who have to rely pn rius sense. The council^ who were all 
totally or partially blindi spent two years in comparing the 
different systems of embos^ print. In 1B69 and 1870 Dr 
Armitage corresponded vdth Dr }. R. Russ in regard to the New 
York Point. No troubW w|w spared to arrive at a right conclii- 
sion. The Brauiesyateia was finally adopted, and the association 
at once became a dbotn lor supplying frames for vlriting Braille, 
minted books; tarn, inusic and other educational apparatus 
for the blind. AB ^ks printed by the association^ aie.|^)^ 
from stereotyped plates embossed by blind copyists* About 
3000 separate wositt, varying in length from t to zs vohnnet, 


have been cq>ied by hand to meet ^^ rMjulrements of pubBc 
libraries and indivsdualB. About 700 kdiet, sriio their 
services, make the first ftafile copy of these bodks, and they are 
recopM by blind scribes, chimy women and girls, who are paid 
for Uieir work;. 

The National lading libiaiy. London, was founded in 1882. 
It has over ,5500 volumes in Brame and other types* Books are 
forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom. 

There are fourteen magarines pubhshed in embossed type in 
the United Kingdom. 

There arc thirty-six pension societies— the principid lie 
Hetherington’s, Day’s, the Clotbworkers’, the' Cordwaineri’. 
the National Blind Relief Society, Royal Blind Penslcm SodeQf 
and Indigent Blind Visiting Sode^. 

The Gardner Trust administers the income 0 (^ 00,000 Wt 
by Henry Gardner in 1879, , The income is us^ for in- 
structing the blind in the profession of music, in suitaUe 
trades, handicrafts and professions other than music, lor 
pensions, and free grants to institutions and individuab for 
special purposes. 

According to the census of 1901, Scotland had 3253 (or 727 per 
million) blind persons, as against 2797 in 1891. but in a pamr rM 
at the conference* in Edinburgh. 1906. the superintendent 
of the Glasgow Mission to the Out-door Blind stated *®*^""** 
that there were 758 employed or being educated in institutions, and 
323^6 known as “ oul>door blind,” making a total of 3996. There are 
in Scotland ten missions, so distributed as to cover the whole country. 

. and regular visits are made as far north as the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. In carrying on the work, there are twenty-four paid 
missionaries or teachers and a large number of voluntary helpen. 
These societies originated in a d^re to teach the blind to read 
in their own homes, and to provide thorn with the Scriptures and 
other religious books, but the social. inteUectual and temj^ral needs 
of the blind also receive a large sh^ of attention. These teachers 
afford the l)cst means of circulating embossed literature, therefore 
the libraiy committee of the Glasgow corporation has agreed to 
purchase books and place them in me mission library instead of in 
the public library. As the institutions provide for only a small 
numlHjr of the blind, strenuous efforts are made by the committee 
and teachers of missions to find some employment for the many 
adults who come under their care. 

In Glasgow, a ladies’ auxiJia^ furnishes work for iso knitters, 
and takes the responsibility of disposing of their work. In Scotland 
i there are fivx* schools for the young Wind, and in connexion with 
each is a workshop for adults. In Edinburgh the school is at Wait 
I Craigmillar. and the workshop in the city, but botli are under the 
I same board of directors. 

I According to the census of i9oi» there were 4253 totally blind 
I persons in Ireland, a proportion of 954 per million, as against 1133 
m 1891. Of these, 2430 were over 60 years of age and « . ^ 
II over 100. These figures do not include thp partially 
blind, who numbered 1217. The fact that so many aged blind 
I persons are to be found in Ireland is doubtless due to an bphthalm^p 
epldemit which occurred during the Irish famine. There are twelve 
institutions, a home mission and home, teaching society ; nine of 
these institutions axe asylums, that tystem having b^n largely 
adopted in Ireland. The scarcity of manufactunng industries, 
except in a few northern counties, entails a lack o! work snited tb 
the blind. The Elementary Education Act (Blind and Deaf) does 
not extend to Ireland. 

The following table gives the number of blind in age-groups in 
1901 : — 


Age- Period. 

Number. 

Age-Period. 

Numt>cr. 

Under 5 years 

XO 

50-55 

392 

5-.10 

38 

35-f^ 

3*4 

10-15 

64 

60-65 

617 

15-20 

73 

65-70 

38a 

20-25 

95 

70-75 

.*"40 

25r-30 

Tt 6 


306 

30“35 

146 

372 

33-40 

146 

85-90 

118 

40-45 

205 

95 and upwards 

95 

4 yy> 

224 


J 


In the Dominion of Canada, South Africa, the slates of the 
Australian Commonwealth and Now Zealand, provision is made by 
the government for the education of the young blind, and 
in some cases for training the adults in nandicrafts. 

Embossed literature is carried free of expense, and on the 
Vidbrian railways no charge is made for the guide who aocompanies 
ablihdpefsotL 
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July iSBS the Royml Inititution of the mind hat obtained a new 
hnadinit nt Tomteboda, near StockholnL 
The iaw of the 8th of July 1881. conoendag the inttruction of 
abnonnal childxen, has impost^ on the state the dutv of establishing 
^ a sufficient number of schools for the bund in Norway* 

nrenrar* ^ ^ ^1^^ other abnormal children. All the blind 

of the country, from 9 years of age until the age of 21, are compelled 
to be educated* with a maximum of 8 years of instruction for each 
11 . 


be census of 1873 showed that in Finland there were 7959 blind 
in a total population of about 2,000*000 inhabitants, the proportion 
rcBching the very high figure of one for every 251 of the 
* total population. Nevertheless there were only 160 of 
school age. For these there are two institutions, one at Helsingfors, 
where the instruction is given in the Swedish language, and where 
there are about la pupils, and another at Kuopio, where the in- 
struction is given in tne Finnish language, and where the pupils 
number about 30. 

According. to infotmatiott received from the I.R. Central Commie- 
aion for Statistics, the number of blind in the provinces rcpre.sented 
AoMtHs, ^ Austrian Reichsrath amounted to 15,582 in the year 
1884. Of these, 2345 were children up to 15 years of age, 
^mely 433 below 3, 779 from 5 to 10, and 1113 from 10 to 15 years. 
The total number of institutions for blind children in Austria amounts 
to 8. The blind children of school age who are not placed in special 
institutions are iximpulsoiily taught in the public general free scnoola, 
as far as practicable. The number of blind in the whole dominion 
of the crown of St Stephen was 208,391. 

The number of blind persons in It^y was 21,718, according to the 
census of i88z. and those of school age were estimated to form 25 % 
/raiF. or about 5429 in number. But no special 

* cognuMce of the blind is taken in the government census. 
There are 20 institutions, schools and workshops for the blind. 

Statistics with regard to the number and condition of the blind 
in the Russian empire are of a very limited character, and it is only 
kmniM, attempt has been made to draw 

up any accurate returns with regard to them. The total 
number of the blind throughout the empire is generally reckoned at 
from 160,000 to 200,000. thus making 1600 to 2000 per million 
inhabitants. In Russia there* are at institutions for the support of 
the blind. 

** In Egypt the blind are very numerous in comparison with other 
countries, and although no e.\act statistics arc at present obtainable 
Bgypi, point, it is computed that the proportion is at 

®”® blind person to every 30 of the |)Opulation. 

P^ncipally the result of acute ophtlmlmia occurring in infancy, 
and it is fostered by the superstitious observance which prevents the 
mothers from washing their children from the time of birth until 
|Uicy are two years old, at which late date only they are weaned. 
There is also a great deal of infection carelessly and ignorantly 
conveyed direct from eye to eye, by moans of unwashed fingers, and 
this is accountable for the occurrence of much more eye-disease than 
any that may be caused by the proverbial flies. The only employ- 
mrat followed by the blind, both Mahommedan and Coptic (or native 
Christian), and that only to a limited extent, is recitation aloud — 
the former repeating portions of the Koran at funerals, and the latter 
chanting the church-ritual in their services ; the blind girls and 
women are without occupation. Practically no education is given 
to the blind as a class, and anything which they learn has to be 
acquired orally by frequent repetition. The blind were not always 
completely n^lected, os the native ecclesiastical authorities 
(lyaAA gave an annual grant of /2000 for the continued maintenance 
of a school for the blind and the deaf and dumb in C.airo, which taught 
about 80 day-pupils ; the latter years of the school were passed 
under the ministry of eduction, and it was ultimately discontinued. 
Such a condition of affairs appealed to Dr T, R. Armitage, and 
his motive in trying to establish some proper means for 
affording the blind in Egypt the necessary scholastic instruction and 
other training. In Egypt, as in other countries, it is occasionally 
very difficult, and takes some time, to start any enterprise such as 
this on a sativsfactory and jpractical footing, and it was left for 
Mrs T. R. Armitage to the means of successfully carrying out her 
huslmnd’s wishes in this particular. In 1900 Mrs Armitage asked 
Kenneth Scott to prepur a scheme for the education and welfare 
of the blind in Ejn^t. on lines suggested to her. This, through the 
British and Formgn Blind Association, was submitted to Queen 
Victoria, who graciouriv commanded it to be sent, through the 
foreign office, to the khedive. who in mark of appro^tion and 
encoura^ment generously gave a handsome donation towards its 
realisation. The Inshtutioa for th^ Blind was established at 
eariy in the year xQofi- trough funds provided by 
Mrs T, It Armitage. The object of the institution, wh^ hi wholly 
Unitarian in character, is to educate and train the blind mentally 
and physically and In industrial occupations, and at the same time 
to improve their moral standard, so that eventually they may 
Mcme in great measure, or even completely, setf-support^.’' 
(Dr Kenneth Scott.) r-r- 

prooortion of blind inhaktanta, ranging from 
on# m 000 in some provtaces. to one in 400 in others, with a totol 
0l more than half a miUion. Until recently, Uttle had been done in 


tiie way of organised effort to educate them, though many of the 
misiiaiiaries hM helped individual cases. At Amritsar a large and 
wen -organised work for the blind has been carried on 
for many years. This school has now been moved to 
Rajpur, ana helps 70 blind women and children. In 1903 a govern- 
ment school and hospital were established at Bombay as a memorial 
to Queen Victoria. Reading, writing, arithmetic, tailoring, tym^- 
writing, carpentering, lathe-work and carpet-weaving are taught. 
There are small schools at Parantij. Calcutta, Palancottah, Calicut, 
Coorg, Chota-Nagpur, and at Moulmein in Burma. The memorial 
to Queen Victoria in Ceylon took the form of work for the blind. 
I. Knowles, with the help of L. Garthwaite of the Indian Civil 
Service, devised a scheme of oriental Braille, which has been adopted 
by the British and Forgigii Bible Society for the production of the 
Scriptures in Eastern languages. 

Blindness is very prevalent in China, and to eye-diseases, neglect 
and dirt, must be added leprosy and smallpox as causes. Blind 
beggars may be seen on every highway, clamouring for cbimm, 
alms. As in India, their pitiful condition attracted the 
attention of the missionaries. W. H. Murray, a Scottish missionary 
in Peking, made a simple and ingenious adaptation of the Braille 
symbols to the complicate system of Chinese printing, in which over 
4000 characters are required. It was necessary to represent at least 
408 sounds, and each one was given a corresponding Biklle number. 
When a pupn reads tiie number he knows mstantly the sound for 
which it stands. A school for the blind was established at Peking, 
and the version of the Scriptures printed at Peking can be read in all 
the provinces where the Northern Mandarin dialect is spoken (see Miss 
Gordon Cumming, The Inventor of the Numeral Type for China), 
A Braille code has recently been arranged for Mand^n, based on a 
system of initials and finms, by Miss Garland of the Cliina Inland 
Mission. At Foochow there is a large school for boys and girls in 
connexion with the Church Missionary Society. At Ningpo, Amoy, 
Canton and Fukien work for the blind is carried on by the 
missionaries. 

The blind in Japan have long lieen trained in massage, acupuncture 
and music, and until recently, with few exceptions, none but the 
blind engaged in these occupations. From thri*e to five , 
years arc required to become proficient in massage, but a 
blind person is then able to supjiort himself. In Yokoliama, with a 
population of half a million, there are 1000 men and women engaged 
in massage, and all but about 100 of these are blind. In 1878 a 
school for the blind and deaf-mutes was established in Kyoto, and 
soon after one in Tokyo. Japan has four schools for the blind, and 
seven combined schools for the blind and deaf-mutes. 

As in other Eastern countries, blindness is very prevalent in 
Palestine. Ophthalmic hospitals and medical attendance are now 
available in the larger towns, and the missionary schools - , 
have done much to inculcate habits of cleanliness, therefore ^****** ** 
there is a slight decrease in the numlKT of the blind. The home 
and school for blind girls in Jerusalem is the outcome of a day school 
0(icncd in 1896 by an American missionary. There is also a small 
school at Urfa under the auspicesof the American mission in that town. 

Education 

As more sensations are received through the eye than through 
any other organ, the mind of a blind child is vacant, and the 
training should begin early or the mind will degenerate. 

Indirectly the loss of sight results in inaction. If no 
one encourages a blind child to move’, he will sit 
quietly in a comer, and when he leaves his seat will move timidly 
about. This want of activity produces bad physical effects, and 
further delays mental growth. The blind are often injured, 
some of them ruined for Hfe, through the ignorance and mistaken 
kindness of their friends during early childhood. They should 
be taught to walk, to go up and down stairs, to wash, dress and 
feed themselves. 

They should be carefully taught correct postures and attitudes, 
and to avoid making grimaces. They should be told the require- 
ments of sodal conventions which a seeing child learns through 
wat^ng his elders. They have no consciousness that tiicir 
habits are disagreeable, and the earlier unsightly mannerisms are 
corrected the letter. It is a fallacy to suppose that the other 
senses of the blind are naturally sha^r tham those of the seeing. 
It is only when the senses of hearii^ and touch have been 
cultivated that they partially replace sight, and such cultivation 
can ^in vdth very young children. 

Blind children have a stronger claim nipon the public for 
education than other children, because tb^ start at a dis- 
advantage in life, they carry a burden in their inffmitv, they 
come mostly of poor parents, and without special instruction and 
training th^ are dkiost certain to become a public charge 
during life. 
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Pubttc Mitfaoritiet should idopt the most effideat phui lor 
prcpuring blind childien to beome active^ independent men 
and women, rather than consider the dieapeit and easiest 
metiuKl of educating them. We cannot afford to give the Uind 
an education that is not the best of its kind in the trade or 
profession th^ will have to follow. There are many seeing 
persQitt with little education who are useful dtisens and successful 
m variouB industries, but an uneducated bdind person is helpless, 
and must become dependent 

The surrounding of the blind do not favour the development 
of activity, sdf-rchance and independenqa Parents and friends 
find it easier to attend to the wants and requirements of their 
blind children than to teach them to be self-helpful in the common 
acts of everyday, life. A mistaken kindness leads the friends to 
guard every movement and prevent physical exertion. As a rule, 
vitality of the blind is much briow the average vitality of 
seeing persons, and any system of education wtuch does not 
recognize and overcome this defect will be a failure. It is die 
lack of energy and determination, not the want of sight, that 
causes so many failures among the blind. 

A practical system of education, which has for its object to 
make the blind independent and self-sustaining, must be b^d 
^ comprehensive course of physk^ development 
tniMiiag, ^ ^ received mechanical training, 

general education, or musical instruction, without 
physical development, is like an engine provided with everything 
necessary except motive power. 

Schools for the blind should be provided with well-equipped 
gymnasia, and the physical training should include various kinds 
of mass and apparatus work. La^e and suitable playgrounds 
are also essential. Besides a free space where they can nm and 
play, it should have a supply of swings, tilts, jumping-boards, 
stilts, chars-k-bancs, skittle-alleys, &c. Any game that allows 
of sides being taken adds greatly to the enjoyment, and is a 
powerful incentive to play. The pupils should be encouraged to 
enter into various competitions, as walking, running, jumping, 
leap-frog, sack-racing, shot-pitching, tug-of-war, &c. Cycling, 
rowing, swimming and roller-skating are not only beneficial but 
most enjoyable. 

The subjects in the school curriculum should be varied 
according to the age and capacity of the pupils, but those 
which cultivate the powers of ob^rvation and the 
perceptive faculties should have a first place. Object 
lessons or nature study should have a large share of 
attention. Few people realize that a blind child knows nothing 
of the size, shape and appearance of common objects that lie 
beyond the reach of his arm. When he has once been shown how 
to learn their characteristics, he will go on acquiring a knowled^ 
of his surroundings unaided by a teacher. Again, a careful diul 
in mental arithmetic, combining accuracy with rapidity, is 
essential. A good command of English should be cultivated 
by frequent exercises in composition, and by committing to 
memory passages of standard prose and poetry. In his secondary 
course, the choice of subjects must depend upon his future 
career. Above all, stimulate a love of good reading. 

From the earliest years manual dexterity should be cultivated 
by kindergarten work, modelling, sewing, knitting and sloyd. 
Blind children who have not had the advantage of 
this early handwork find much more diffiedty when 
they be^ a regular course in technicat training. 
Eariy manual training cultivates the perceptive 
faculties, gives activity to the body, and prepares the hands and 
fingers for pianoforte-playing, pianoforte-tuning and handicrafts. 

Besides a good general education, the blind must have careful 
and detailed training in some handicraft, or thorough preparatioa 
lor some profession. Tlie trades and pr^esskms open 

Has. * cannot tom qiikkly to some other line of work. Those 
who have duuge of their education should avail 
tiMmadvm of tlm kxmwkdge that ln» been gained m aU coun^^ 
in order to decide wisely in regard to the trade or occupation 
lor which each pit|Ml should be prepared. It may be some kind 
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of handicraft, ,pf ^pKh 

fesston of music; thetakntmab^ofeai^ehMiil^^^ 
careful considered before finals decimng hisiutuce o ocofi i ti on. 
The failuxe to give the blind a practical education often means 
dependence through life. 

Pianolorte-uming as an employment for the blind, origmatod 
in Paris. About x83[0 Claud Montal and a blind lehow<pi;^ 
attempted to tune a piano. Iheseeiitf timmincbaife 
of the sdiool pianos complained to w <hiectQr,>aA 
tl^ were forbidden to touch the works, but the two 
frknds procured an edd jfdano and continued 
efforts. Finally, the director, convinced of ^^r sldll, gave 
them charge of all the schoed piaiios, and «dasse» were scon 
started for the other pupils. When Montal left the institution 
be encountered great prejudice, but his ikdl in tuning bepiunc 
known to the professors of the Conservatoire, and his work 
rapidljr increased and success was assured* Montal afterwards 
established a manufactory, and remained at its head for many 
years. Tuning is an excellent emjdoyment for the blind, and 
one in which they have certain advantages. The seeing who 
excel in the business go through a long apprenticeshb, and one 
must give the blind even more careful pmration. They must 
work a number of hours daily, under swta^ tuition, for several 
years. After a careful examination by an expert pianoforte- 
tuning authority, every duly qualified tuner should be furnished 
with an official certificate of proficiency, and tuners who cannot 
take the required examinations ought not to be allowed to 
impose upon the public. 

Music in its various branches, when property taught, is the 
best and most lucrative emplopnent for the blind. To becenne 
successful in the profession, it is necessary for the 
blind to have opportunities of instruction, practice, 
study, and hearing music equal to those afforded the 
seeing, with whom they will l^ve to compete in the open market. 
If the blind musician is to rise above mediocrity, systematic 
musical instruction in childhood is indispensable, and good 
instruction will avail little unless the practice is under constant 
and judicious supervision. The musical instruction, in its 
several branches of harmony, pianoforte, organ and vocal 
culture, must be addressed to toe mind, not merely to the ear. 
This is toe only possible method by which musical training 
can be made of practical use to toe blind. The blind musk ^ 
teacher or organist must have a well-discipUn^ mind, capable 
of analysing and dealing with music from an intellectual point 
of view. If the mental faculties have not l^een devdemed and 
thoroughly disciplined, the blind musician, however well be may 
play or sing, wm be a failure as a teacher. The musical in- 
struction must be more thorough, more analytical, more com- 
prehensive, than corresponding instruction given to seeing 
persons. In 1871 Dr Armitage published a book on the 
education and employment of the blind, in which he stated that 
of the blind musicians trained in the United Kingdom not more 
than one-half per cent were able to support theiniielves, whereas 
of those train^ in the Paris school 30% supported themselves 
fully, and 30 % partially, by the profession of music. 

To provide a better education and improve the murical 
training of the blind, the Royal Normal College wra estalMbued 
in 1873.^ Its object was to afford toe young blind 
a thorough general and musical education, to qua^ 
them to earn a living by various intellectual pursuits, 
espedally as oiganists, pianists, teachers and piano- 
forte-tuners. From the first, the founders of tqe college main- 
tained that toe bUnd could only be made seffTSustaining by 
increasing their intelligence, bodily activity and dexterity, 
by inculirating business habits, by arousing their self-reipect, 
and by creating in their minds a belief in the possibility 

> Its pfrlncipal (tesponsibte. with Dr Aniiits«e. the dokeol Weet- 
minster sjul others, for its foundatkm) was Sir F. J* Campbell, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.S^.. himself a bUnd mea, who, bom k Tennes- 
see, U.S.A., k 1833, and educated at the Nashville school, and after- 
wsxds k musk at teksig and BerUii, had from 1858 to i860 toen 
associated with Dt Howe ai the Perkins Institutkci, Boston. He 
was knighted k i9O0< 
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of future sel^maintenance. A kindemrtmi dopaftment was 
opened in rS8i. In July Queen^s Sciiolaiihip exa mM - 
twns were held at the Royal Normal Gotkge, for the first time, 
lor blind students, and the institution reodgniaed by the Educa- 
tion Department as a training college for blind school-teachers. 

From the first day a pupil enters school until he finisbes his 
course of training, care must be taken to implant business habits. 
Blind ^dren are allowed to be idle and helpless at 
home ; they do not learn to appreciate the value of 
time, and in alter years this is one of the most difficult 
lessons to inculcate. Having drifted through child- 
hood, they are content to drift through life. The important 
habits of punctuality, regularity and precision should he culti- 
vated in all the arrangements and requirements. A great effmt 
should be made to Hft the blind from pauperism. As soon as 
pupils enter a school, all semblance of pauper ori^ should be 
removed. They must be inspired with a desire for independence 
and a belief in its possibility. In the public mind blindness has 
been so long and closely associated with dependence and pauper- 
ism that schools for the blind, even the most progressive, have 
been regarded hitherto as asylums rather than educational 
establishments. A sad mistake in the training of the Mind is 
the lack of an emert effort to improve their social condition. 
The fact that their education has b^ left to charity has helped 
to keep them in the ranks of dependents. 

The question of day-cli^s versus boarding-schools has been 
much discussed. It is claimed by some that a blind child gains 
more independence if kept at home and educated in a school 
with the seeing. This theory is not verified by pmctical ex- 
perience. At home its blindness makes the child an exception, 
and often it takes little or no part in the active duties of every- 
day life. Again, in a class df seeing children the blind member 
is treated as an exception. The memory is cultivated at the 
exfwnse of the other faculties, and the facility with which it 
recites in certain subjects causes it to make a false estimate 
of its attainments. The fundamental princ^es in Afferent 
branches are imperfectly understood, from the failure to follow 
the illustrations of the teacher. In the playgrounds, a few 
irrepressibles join in active games, but most of the blind children 
prefer a quiet corner. 

For the sake of economy, schools for deaf-mutes and the 
blind are sometimes united. As the requirements of the two 
classes are entirely separate and distinct, the union is undesirable, 
whether for general education or industrial training. The plan 
was tried in America, but has been given up in most of the 
states. To meet the difficulty of proper classification with small 
numbers, blind boys and girls are taught in the same classes. 
The acquaintances then made lead to intimacy in later years 
and foster intermarri^e among the blind. Intermarriage among 
the blind is a calamity, both for them and for their children ; 
some who might have been successful business men are to-day 
begging in the streets in consequence of intermarriage. 

In every school or class there will be a certain number of 
young blind children who, from neglect, want of food, or other 
causes, are feeble in body and defective in intellect; such 
children are a great burden in any class or school, and require 
special treatment and instruction. Educational authorities 
should unite and have one or two schools in a healthful locality 
lor mentally defective Mind children. 

More and more, in educational work for the seeing, there is 
a tendency to spetialiae, and thus enable each student to have 
the best possiMe instruction in the subjects that bear most 
dirwtly on his future calling. To preporo the blind for self- 
maintenance, there should be annually careful study of the 
ability of each diiW. 

A scheme of education whkih has for its object to make 
the Mind a seU-sostHiitng dost ahould tndude: kiiMkxgarten 
schools for children from 5 to 8 years of age; preparatory 
idioob from 8 to ii ; intermediate sdioote from ix to 14. At 
14 on inteUigeiit opinion can be formed in legord to the future 
ouresp of t^ pupila. They wiU faB natuii^ into the follow- 
ing categories (a) A certain number wBl succeed better in 


hanfficraft than in any othea- calling, and should be drafted into a 
suitable mechanical school, (b) A few will have special gilts for 
general business, and should be educated ao^iidingly. (d) A 
MW will have the and ambition to prepare for the 

university, and the speoiai college should afford them the most 
thorough preparation for the university examinations, (d) 
Some will have the necessary talent, combined with the requisite 
character and indiutry, to succeed in the musical profession ; 
in addition to a liberal education, these should have musical 
instruction, equal to that given to the seeinff, in the best 
schools of musk. (^)9Some may achieve exemeat success as 
pianoforte-tuners, and in a pianoforte-tuning school strict 
business habite should be cultivated, and the same attention 
to work required as is demanded of seeing workmen in well- 
r^^lated pianoforte factories. 

United Kingdom stands almost alone in allowing the 
education of the blind to depend upon charity. In the United 
States, each state government not only makes liberal provision 
lor tt^ education and training of the blmd, but provides grounds, 
buildings and a complete equipment in all departments. Al- 
though it costs much more capita, from ^40 to £6o['per annum, 
the Mind are as amply provided with the means of education as 
the seeing. The govemm^t of the United States appropriates 
$10,000 per annum for printing embossed books for the blind. 
Most of tile European countries and the English colmiies provide 
by taxation for the education of the blind. 

Types 

The earliest authentic records of tangible letters for the blind 
descril^ a plan of engraving the letters upon blocks of wood, the 
invention of Francesco Lucas, a Spaniard, who dedicated it to 
Philip II. of Spain in the x6th century. In 1640 Pierre Moreau, 
a writing-master in Paris, cast a movable leaden type for the use 
of the blind, but being without means to carry out his plan, 
abandoned it. Pins inserted in cushions were next tried, and 
large wooden letters. After these came a contrivance of Du 
Puiseaux, a blind man, who had metal letters cast and set them 
in a small frame with a handle. Whibt these experiments were 
going on in France, attempts had also been made in Germany. 
R. Weissembourg (a resident of Mannheim), who lost his sight 
when about seven years of age, made use of letters cut in card- 
board, and afterwards pricked maps in the same materiaL By 
this method he taught MUe Paradis, the talented blind musician 
and the friend of Valentin Haiiy. 

To Haiiy belongs the honour of being the first to emboss paper 
as a means of reading for the blind ; his books were embossed in 
large and small italics, from movable type set by his pupils. The 
following is an account of the origin of his discovery. Haiiy ’s 
first pupil was Fran9ois Lesueur, a blind boy whom he found 
begging at the piordi door of St Germain des Pr6s. While 
Lesueur was sorting the papers on his teacher’s desk, he came 
across a card stron^y indented by the types in the press. The 
blind lad showed his master he could decipher several letters on 
tile card. Immediately Haiiy traced with the handle of ^ pen 
some signs on paper. The boy read them, and the result was 
printing in relief, the greatest of Haiiy ’s discoveries. In 1821 
Lady Elizabeth Lowther brought embossed books and types from 
Paris, and with the types her son. Sir Charles Lowther, Bart., 
printed for his own use the Gospel of St Matthew. The work of 
Haiiy was taken up by Mr Gall of Edinburgh, Mr Alston of 
Glasgow, Dr Howe of Boston, Mr Friedlander of Philadelphia, 
and others. In 1827 James Gall of Edinburgh embossed some 
elmentary works, and published the Gospel of St John in 1854. 
His plan was to use the common English letter and replace 
curves by angles. 

In 1833 the Edinbu^h Society of Aits offered a gold medal for 
the best method of printing for the Mind, and it was awarded to 
Dr Edmond Fry of London^ whose alphabet consisted of oidinary 
capital letters without their small strokes. In x8^ ihe Rev. W. 
Taykr of York and John Alston m Glasgow began to print with 
Fry's type. Mr Abton’s appeal for a printing fund met with a 
hearty response, and a grant of £400 was mode by the treasury ; 
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in i$3S be completed the New Testfuae^ and «t the end of 1^ 
the whole Bible wai pubhshed in embossed pimt In 1833 | 
printing for the blind was commenced in the Unitnd States at I 
Boston and Philadelphia. Dr S. G. Jioa^ in Boston need small 
Englidi letters without capitals^ an^ being emnlos^ed instead 
of curves^ while J. R. Friedlander in Philad^mia used only 
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Fig. 1 . — Moon Alphabet. 

Roman capitals. About 1838 T. M. Lucas of Bristol, a shorthand 
writer, and J. H. Frere of Blackheath, each introduced an 
alphabet of simpler forms, and based their systems on steno- 
graphy. In 1847 Dr Moon of Brighton brought out a system 
which partially retains the outline of the ^man letters. This 
type is easily read by the adult blind, and is still much used by 
the home teaching societies. The preceding methods are all 
known as line types, but the one which is now in general use is a 
point type. 

In the early part of the 19th century Giptain Charles Barbier, 


right-haad row in which vertical liaci bf tha priatfld liWa 
sp^ch sound if to be found. : ^ ; 

Louis Braille, a pupil and aftarwiurdsa profeim 

used 

lettery although it pave a large numliHBr of oombtnatioiis, was tooi 
long to be covered by the finger in residing, ^ louis BjaiUej 
reduced die number of dotSi In 1834 miUe pe^octed hU 
system. Dr Annitsge considered it was ^e freetoit advance 
that had ever been made in the education of the Hind. 

The Braille alphabet consists of vaiving combinations of six 
dots in an oblong, of which theverticsftside contaUis>three,and the 

horiiontid two dots • • . There are ^3 posdble cOmbimitions 
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of thcM tix doti, wid after die letters of the alptMbft t^e ImM 

supplied, the remuniiig signs ars used for punctuation^ cob. 
tractions, 8:c. 

** For wiitluB, a ruler is used, consisting of a metal bed either 
grooved or manced by groups of little pits, each group oonaifti^ or 
six ; over this bed is httM a brass guide, punohea with obkmg 
holes whose vertical diameter is thiiM»-tenths of an inob, wbw the 
horizontal diameter is two-tenths. The pits are arranged in two 
parallel lines, ai^ the guide is hinged on the Imd in wioh a that 
when the two are locked together the openings in the gttidi oon^ 
spond exactly to ttie pits-in the bed. The IxrMs guide wui a double 
row of openings. whi<m enables the writer to write two M ffi ; 
these are written, ho shifts hfs guide downwards nhtfl mha. 

which project from the under surface at its ends, dtop 
spending holes of a wooden board ; then two more lines are writteU. 
and this operatkm is repeated until the bottom of thepage is raaebra. 
The paper is introduced between the frame and the metal bed. Tbs 
instrument for writing Is a blunt awl. which carries a little cap Of 
moves or pits of the bed, thereby producing 
on the side next the writer. When 
promsnenoes are felt.corrcapondbsg 
to the pits on the other side. The reading is performed from left to 
right, consequently the writing isirom right to left ; but this reversal 
presents no practical difficulty as soon as the pupil had caii|^t the 

idea t' ^ nt»l44w.,* Ka KbB ^«\ «rv 

and o . . % 

adding one lower back dot to each letter of the first senes ; the third 
row is formed from the first by adding two lower dots to each letter ; 
the fourth row, similarly, by adding one lower front dot. 

“ The first ten letters, when preceded by the prefix for numbers, 

stand for the nine 
numbers and the 
cipher. The same 
si^s, written in the 
lower and middle 
grooves, instead of 
me upperand middle, 
serve for punctua- 
tion. The seven last 
letters of each series 
stand for the seven 
musical notes — the 
first series represent- 
ing quavers, the 
second minims, the 
third semibreves, the 
fourth crotchets. 
Rests, accidentals, 
and evciy other eiiA 
used in music can be 
readily and ctoaity 
expressed ndthout 
having reeontse to 
the stag of five lines 
which forms the basis 
of ordinary musical 
notation, and which, 
thongh it has baen 
nemoduoed for tbo 
bund, can only bp 
considered as serv^ 
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Braille A^faabet. The black dots represent the raised points of 
the sign in their position in relation to the group of six. 


a Frendi offioer. inbgtitutod embossed Beta fot embossed lines. 
*rhe slate for wntmg was also invented by him. 

Borbier anwaged a tabla of speech sounds, conskriifg of six 
tines iHih six iiHiitifo in each Une^ His rectangular cell conts^ed 
two vertical fossi of MX points each. The number of points in tiie 
ie^ha^ few indicates in which horiaontal litie, and that in the 


idea of the meBiod em], 
written. By means of 


ing to give them an 

^ and cannot, b# 

j»Y w«»i» «iis dotted aystem. a htipA miut is,e^4t 
keep memoranda or accounts, write lim own music, embose Ws own 
booKS from dictatk^ and carry on correspondence. 

The Braille jystem for ItteratmW and music was brdi^t into 
general use in England by Dr T. R. Anrtltage. Ihfotigh nis 
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untiring ecaI and noMe ^erosity, evciy blind man, woman and 
child mroughout the English-speaking world can now obtain 
not only the best literature, but the best music* 

In America there are two modificarions of the point type, 
known as New York point and American braille. In each of 
these the most frequently recurring letters are represented by 
the least number of dots. 

The oi^inal Braille is used by the iiLstitutions for the blind in 
the British empire, European countries, Mexico, Brazil and 
Egypt. 

Appuamces for Educational Work 

The apparatus for writing point alphabets has already been 
described. F. HaU, former superintendent of the School for the 
Blind, Jacksonville, 111 ., U.S.A., has invented a Braille typewriter 
and stereotype maker ; the latter embosses metal plates from 
which any number of copies can be printed. An automatic 
Braille-writer has been brought out in Germany, and William 
B. Wait (superintendent of the New York school) has invented 
a machine for writing New York point. These machines are 
expensive, but A. Wayne of Birmingham has brought out a 
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Fig. 3. — Arithmetic Board. Pin and Characters. A. Shape of 
opening in the ixiard for pin ; B and C, pm. 

cheap and effective Braille-writer. H, Stainsby, secretary of 
the Birmingham institution, and Wayne have invented a machine 
for writing Braille shorthand. 

Many ^rds have been constructed to enable the blind to 
work arithmetical problems. The one which is most used was 
invented by the Rev. W^ Taj^lor. The board has star-shaped 
openings in which a square pm fits in eight different positions. 

pin has on one end a plain ridge and on the other a notched 
ridge ; sixteen characters can be formed with the two ends. 
The board is also used for algebra, another set of type furnishing 
the algebraic symbols. 

Books are prepared with raised geometrical diagrams ; figures 
can be form^ with bent wires on cushions, or on paper with a 
toothed wheel attached to one endttf a pair of compasses. 

Geography is studied by meanit of relief maps, manufactured 
in wood or paper. The physical maps and gloto firepared for 
seeing children are used also for the blind. 

Chicfty owing to the unremitthig energy and hberatity of 
Dr T. R. Armitage, in connexion with the British and Foreign 
Biiiid Aviation, all school appliances lor the l^ind have been 
greatly improved and cl^pen^. 
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Reference has been made to the fact that music in its various 
branches furnishes the best and most lucrative employment for 
the blind. But those who have not the ability, or are too old 
to be trained for music or some other profession, must depend 
upon handicrafts for their support. The principal ones taught 
in the various institutions are the making of baskets, brushes, 
mats, sacks, ships* fenders, brooms and mattresses, upholster}^, 
wire-work, chair-caning, wood -chopping, &c. Females are 
taught to make fancy baskets and brushes, chair-caning, knitting, 
netting, weaving, sewing—hand and machine— crocheting, &c. 
It is £fficult to find employment for blind girls. It is hoped 
that typewriting and massage will prove remunerative. 

The blind, whether educated for the church, trained as teachers, 
musicians, pianoforte-tuners, or for any other trade or occupation, 
generally require assistance at the outset. They need help in 
finding suitable employment, recommendations for establishing 
a connexion, pecuniary assistance in providing outfits of books, 
tools, instruments, &c., help in the selection and purchase of the 
best materials at the lowest wholesale rates, in the sale of their 
manufactured goods in the best markets, and if overtaken by 
reverses, judicious and timely help towards a fresh start. Evety 
institution should keep in touch with its old pupils. The super- 
intendent who carefully studies the successes and failures of his 
pupils when they go into the world, will more wisely direct the 
work and energies of his present and future students. 

Within recent years great improvements have been made in 
some of the progressive workshops for the blind. At the con- 
ference in London in 190a Mr T. Stoddart gave the following 
information in regard to the work in Glasgow : — “ We are build- 
ing very extensive additions to our workshops, which will enable 
us to accommodate 600 blind people. We mean to employ the 
most up-to-date methods, and are introducing electric power 
to drive the machinery and light the workshops. We have to do 
with the average blind adult recently deprived of sight after he 
has attained an age of from 25 to 40 or even 50 years. In Glasgow 
we have developed an industry eminently suitable for the 
employment of the blind, namely, the manufacture of new and 
the remaking of old bedding. There are mdustries which are 
purely local, where certain articles of manufacture largely used 
in one district are useless, or nearly so, in another ; but the field 
in which Ais industry may be promoted is practically without 
limit. It is perhaps the employment par excellence for the blind, 
and among other advantages it has the following to recommend 
it; employment is provided for the blind of both sexes and of 
all ages ; there is no accumulation nor deterioration of stock ; 
it yields an excellent profit, and its use is universal. We have 
been pushing this industry for years, our annual turnover in 
this p^tieuW department having exceeded £7000, and as we 
find It so suited to the capabilities of all grades of blind people, 
it is our intention to provide facilities for doing a turnover of 
thr^ times that amount. Instead of the thirty sewing-machines 
which we have at present running by power, we hope to employ 
100 blind women. At cork-fender-mjdting, also an industry of 
the most suitable kind, we are at ’present employing about 
thirty workers. It is also our intention to greatly develop and 
extend our mat-making department.” 

In the United States many blind persons are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and some are very successful in com- 
mercial pursuits. When a man loses his sight in adult life, 
if he can possibly follow the business in which he has previously 
been engaged, it is the best course for him. In the present day, 
work in manufactories is subdivided to such an extent that often 
some one portion can be done by a blind person ; but it needs 
the interest of some enthusiastic believer in the capabilities of 
the blind to persuade the seeii^ manager that blind people can 
be safely employed in factories. * 

In E n g l a n d, at the time of the royal commisaien of 1889, 
upwvds of 8000 blind pemons, above the age of »i, were in 
i receipt of refid from the guardums, of whom no less tluui 3278 
I were resident in woriclKNites or workhouse tnfiinnaries. The 
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census veturns for 1901 indkato that the number at that time 
vm equally lam. It would certainly be more economical to 
establiki wothabops where the able-bodied adult blind can 
be trained in some handicraft and employed. 

The papers read at the various comerenoes show that| even 
under the most favourable circumstances, some are not able 
to earn enou^ for their support ; nevertheless, employment 
improves their condition ; thm is no greater calamity than 
to live a life of compulsory idleness in total darkness. The cry 
of the blind is not alms but work. One of the workshops 
in western America has adopted the motto, ** Independence 
through Industry," and it should be the^ahn of every civilized 
country to hasten the time when blindness and paupmm shall 
no longer be synonymous terms. 

Biography 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to mention some of the 
names of prominent blind people in history : — 

Timolm (c. 41 o~336 b.c.), a Greek general. 

Aufidius, a Roman senator. 

Bela n. (d. 1x41), king oi Hungary. 

John, king of j^hemia (1296-1346), killed in the battle of Cr^. 

John Zixca (f. 1376-1^), Bohemian general. 

Basil III. (d. 1462), prince of Moscow. 

Shah Alam (d. 1806), the last of the Great Moguls. 

Diodorus, the instructor of Cicero. 

Didymus of Alexandria (c. 308 - 395), mathematician, theo- 
logian and linguist. 

Nicase of Malines J[d. 1492), professor of law in the university 
of C.oiogne. Ine degree of doctor of divinity was conferred 
on him by the university of Louvain, and the poM granted 
a dispensation suspending the law of the C'hurcn, that he 
might be ordained as a priest. 

Ludovico Scapinelli (b. 158^), professor at the universities of 
Bologna, Modena and Pisa. 

James Schegkius (d. 1587), professor of philosophy and medicine 
at Tubingen. 

Franciacus Spinas, professor of music at the university of 
Salamanca, in the i6th century. 

Nicholas Bacon (i6th century), doctor of laws in the university 
of Brussels. 

Count de Pagan of Avignon (b. J604), mathematician of note. 

John Milton (1608-1674), the poet. 

Kev. Richard Lucas (1648-1715), prebendary of Westminster. 

NicholBa Saunderaon {q.v . ; 1682-1739). 

John Stanley (1713-1786), Mus. Bac. Oxon., was born in London 
in 1713. At seven he began to study music, and made such 
rapid progress that he was appointed organistof All-Hallows, 
Bread Street, at the age of eleven. He graduated as Mus. 
Bac. at Oxford when sixteen, and was organist of the 
Temple church at the age of twenty-one. He composed a 
number of cantatas, and after the death of Handel he 
superintended the performance of Handers oratorios at 
Covent Garden. He received the degree of doctor of 
music, and was roaster of the king's baxid. 

Leonard Euler (1707-1783), the celebrated mathematician and 
astronomer. 

John Metcalf (b. 1717), rood-builder and contractor. 

oir John Fielding (d. 1780), eminent lawyer and magistrate. 

Thomas Blacklock {q.v . ; 1721-1791), Scottish scho^ and poet. 

Fran9ois Huber (17^0-1831), Swiss natursllist, noted for his 
observations on bees. 

Edward Rushton (b. 1756). At six years of age he entered the 
Liverpool free grammar school, and at eleven shipped for 
his first voyage in a West India merchantman. On a later 
voyage he was shipwrecked, and owed his life to the self- 
soermee of a negro. Rushton and the black man swam for 
their lives to a floating cask ; the negro reached it first, 
saw Rushton about to sink, pushed the cask to the failing 
lad^ and struck out for the shore, but never., reached it. 
This incident made Rushton an enthusiastic champion 
through life of the cause of the negro. During a voyaM to 
Dominica malignant ophthalmia broke out among the slave 
cargo, and Rushton caught the disease by attending them 
in the hold when all others refused help. This attack 
deprived him of sight, and cut short a prosnisittg nautical 
career at the a^ of nmeteen. Me struggled biav^ against 
difficulBeSt and besides entering suonisfuUy into vuious 
literary Cnguements, maintained himself and family as a 
bobkiSDer. ^ volume of his poems containing a memoir 
was published in 1824. 

Marie ThMse von Pandis (b. 1759), the daughter of an imperial 
oouncIHor in Vienna. She was a godchild of the e mpres s 
Masfie Thfirfise, and as her pwenta po s s es sed tank and 
wtalUi, no eaepenee was spared in hereoucatian. Weissem- 


honfi, a bUnd'inai^ waa her tutflk^'and iha leamd-to 
withlettert cut out of imaleboazd, and luad woedt pridM 
upon with pins. Shit otodiod the piano wiBi RMkr. 
(of Holland) aadlfowlucli. She was a hiihly esteemed 
piuiiit, and Momrt mm * oonoerto kri«r; Ohe;#lliu 
attaiaedooiiiiderab te i^d^on ,thea^ga^^ iaitol^ a^ 
oompoeition. She made a oonoert tout of Burope. vhflni| 
the principal court! and everywhere aObkviiig gnat tuoceai; 
She remained four months in Btttland« under th# patroniM 
of the queen. On her retuni mVieniia, through Parts, no 
met Valentin Hafiy. Towards the close of oar life she 
devoted hereeU to teaching singing and the pianoforte with 
great euccess. 

James Holman (g.v. ; 1786-1857), tmveller. 

wiBiam H. Preicott (q.v. ; 179(1^1859), the American historiaiL 

Several early J9th-century musicians hold sitfiationB as organ- 
ists in London ; among them Grenville, Scott, Lockhiurt, 
M[ather, Stilet and Wame. 

Louis Braille (1809-1852). In 1819 he went to fjte eoboot Mr 
the blind in Paris. He beemne piofioient on m 0^8% •■4 
held a post in one of the Paris churches. Vndte a protesior 
at the Institution NationAle des Jeunes Aveugles, he 
perfected his system of jpohit writing. 

Alexander Rodenbach, Belgian statesman. When a member of 
the chamber of deputisB, in 1836, he introduced and 
succeeded in establishing by law the right of blind and 
deaf-mute children to an education. 

Dr William Moon (X818-X894), the inventor of the type for the 
blind which bmurs his name. 

Rev. W. H. Milbum, D.D. (1823-190^, the American chafflaiu, 
known in tlie United States as " The Blind Man Eloquent*'^ 
He often travelled from thirty to fifty thousand miles a 
year, speaking and preaching every day. He was three 
times chaplain of the House of Representatives, and in 1893 
was chosen to the chaplaincy of the senate. 

Dr T. R. Armitage (b. 1824). After spending his youth on the 
continent, he became a medical student, first at King's 
College, and afterwards at Paris and Vienna. His career 
promised to be a brilliant one, but at the age of thirty-six 
failing sight caused him to«abandon his profession. Fbr 
the rest of his life he devoted bis time and fortune to the 
interests of the blind. He reorganised the Indigent Blind 
Visiting Society, endowed its Sa^ritan fund, founded the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and, in conjunction 
with the late duke of Westminster and others, founded the 
Royal Normal College. 

Elisabeth Gilbert (b. 1826), daughter of the bishop of Chichester. 
She lost her sight at the age of throe. She waa educated at 
home, and took her full share of household duties and cares 
and pleasures. When she was twenty-seven, she began to 
consider the condition of the poor blind of London. She 
saw some one must befriend those who had been taught 
trades, some one who could supply material, give employ- , 
ment or dispose of the articles manufactured. In 1854 her 
scheme was started, and work was given to six men in their 
own homes, but the number soon increased. In 1856 a 
committee was formed, a' bouse converted into a factory, 
and the Association for Promoting the General Welfare of 
the Blind was founded. 

Rev. George Matbeson, D.D. (b. 1842), preacher and writer of 
the Church of Scotland, llie degrre of D.D. was conferred 
on him by the university of Ediirourgh in 1879, and he was 
appointed Baird Lecturer in 1881, and St Giles' Lecturer 
in 1882. 

Hen^ Fawcett (1823-1864), professor of political economy at 
uunbridge, and postmaster-general. 

W. H. Churchman of Ponn^lvanta, who was inatrumetital in 
establishing the schools for the blind in Tennessee, Indiiuia 
and Wisconsin. 

H. L. Han, founder of the workshops and home lor the blind 
in Philadelphia ; by his energetic management he raised 
the standard of work for the adult blind throughout 
America. 

Bibliogiiaphy.— See also W. H. Levy, Blindnstt and lAs BHnd 
(1872) ; J. Wilson, Biography ofiha Blind (1838) ; Dr T. R. Armitage, 
EdwMbVm and Ernploynmi of the Blind (2nd ed^ 1882) ; R. H. Blair, 
EdneaHon of the Blind jx868) ; M. Anagnos, Eduemm af the Blind 
(1883) ; H. J. Wilson, institntioni^ Societies mid Chtm for ike Blind 
tn England and Wales (1.907) ; Guilli^, InstrnOion and Amutments 
of the Blind 41819) ; Dr W. Moon, Light for the BHnd (1875) ; R. 
Meldruin, Light on Darh Paths (2nd ed,, 1891) ; Dr H. Rt^ Prevent 
fion of Blindness (1885), and his Physical Edneation of the BBnd 
jg83) ; Beport of Royal Commission (<869); Gavin DongiM, 


ohn BircL Social Pathology 


Blind Persons , 

(1862) ; M. de la Sisenuine, The Blit 
1881), True Mission of Smtdler Schools (Paris, 

France (Paris, 1885), Two Yean* Study and Worn jm jae msna 
(Paris, 1890), and The Blind as seen by a Blind Ham ^aoslaMd 
^ Dr Park Lewis] (Faria^ 1893); Dr &nfla Javal, The Blind 
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■Lttf, (somwum IKWrOll ), American mer- 

chant and poHtician, wa$ bom at Fdl River, Massachusetts, on 
the s6th of January 1835. He was educated in his native city 
and m New Orleans, where he early entered his step-father’s 
counting-house. Returning to Massachusetts in 1849, he 
became a clerk and subsequently a junior partner in a mominent 
Boston commercial house. Later he removed to New York 
City to establish a branch of the firm. In 1881 he organized 
and became president of Bliss, Fabyan & Company, one of the 
largest wholesale dry-goods houses in the country. A consistent 
advocate of the protective tariff, he was one of the organizers, 
and for many years president, of the American Protective 
Tariff League. In politics an active Republican, he was chair- 
man of the Republican state committee in 1^7 and 1888, and 
contributed much to the success of the Harrison ticket in New 
York in the latter year. He was treasurer of the Republican 
national committee from 1892 to 1904, and was secretary of the 
interior in President McKinley’s cabinet from 1897 to 1899. 

BLISTER (a word found in many forms in Teutonic languages, 
cf . Ger. Blase ; it b ultimately connected with the same root as 
in “ bbw,” cf. “ bladder ”), a small vestde filled with serous 
fluid raised on the skin by a bum, by rubbing on a hard surface, 
as on the hand in rowing, or by other injury ; the term b also 
used of a similar condition of the skin caused artifici^y, as a 
counter-irritant in cases of inflammation, by the application of 
mustard, of various kinds of fly (see Cantharides) and of 
other vesicatories. Similar small swellings, filled with fluid or 
air, on plants and on the surface of steel or paint, &;c., are also 
called “ blbters.” , 

BLIZZARD (origin probably onomatopoeic, cf. ''blast,” 
"bluster”), a furious wind driving fine partictes of choking, 
blinding snow wlurling in icy clouds. The conditions to which 
the name was originafiy given occur with the northerly winds 
in rear of the cyclones crossing the eastern states of America 
during winter. 

BLOCH, MARK EUBZER (c, 1723-1799), German naturalist, 
was bora at Ansbach, of poor Jewish parents, about 1 723. ^ter 
taking hb degree as doctor at Frankfort-on-Oder he established 
himself as a physician at Berlin. His first scientific work of 
importance was an essay on intestinal worms, which gained a 
prize from the Academy of Copenhagen, but he is best known 
by his important work on fishes (sec Ichthyology). Bloch 
was fifty-six when he began to write on ichthyological subjects. 
To begin at hb time of life a work m which he intended not 
only to give full descriptions of the species known to him from 
specimens or drawings, but abo to illustrate each species in a 
style truly magnificent for hb time, was an undertaking the 
execution of which most men would have despaired of. Yet he 
accomplbhed not only thb task, but even more than he at first 
contemplated. He died at Carlsbad on the 6th of August 1799. 

BLOCK, MAURICE (1816-1901), French statbtician, was 
bom in Berlin of Jewbh pmnts on the 1 8th of February 1816. 
He studied at ^nn and Giessen, but settled in Paris, booming 
naturalized there. In 1844 he entered the French minbtry of 
agriculture, becoming in 1852 one of the heads of the statbtical 
department. He retired in 1862, and thenceforth devoted him- 
s^ entirely to statbtical studies, which have gained for him 
a wide reputatbo. He was elected a member of the Acadjhnie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques in x88o. He died in Paris m 
the^ of January 1901, Hb principal works arc ; DicHommte 
de fadmimstraium franfedse {1856) : SMisHqm ie la Framce 
(x86o); DicHowunre sMrd de (*88 *) 5 Europe 

pdiitiqm et sociak (18^) ; Traili Hmrique et praHiue de statist 
/ffuc (1S78); Les Ffoiris de Vieommie peditifeae dapms Adam 
Smith (1890) ; he abo edited from 1856 VAmmaife de Vkom^ 
pMi^ et de la statistique, and wrote in German Die Beodlke- 
rmt des ffanekisehen Kaiserreicks {Mi)i Die BmSlkerung 
Sfmkm tmd Portamds (t86x)* and Dm Ma^tsteHm^ dee 
emfopHsAm Staaten {t86a). 


BLOCK (from the Fr, bloe, and possibly connected with an Old 
Ger. fibdb,d»tructum, of. "baulk”), ft piece of wood. Theword 
b used m various semi^ e.g. the bl^ upon which people were 
beheaded, the block or m^d upon whwh a hat is shaped, a 
puUey-Uodi, a printing-block, Ac. Ftom the sense of a solid 
mass comes the expression, a " block ” of houses, i.e, a rect- 
angular wpact covert with houses and bounded by four streets. 
Fimm the sense of " obstruction ” comes a " block ” in tr^c, a 
block in any proceedings, and the block system of signalling on 
railways. 

BLOCKADE (FV. blocus^ Ger. Bckade), a term used in 
maritime warfare. Originally a blockade by sea was probably 
nothing more than the equivalent in maritime warfare of a 
blockade or siege on land in whidi the anny investing the 
blockaded or besieged place b in actual physical possession of a 
zone through which it can prevent and forbid ingress and egress. 
An attempt to cross such a zone wi^out the consent of the 
investing army would be an act of hostility against the besiegers. 
A maritunc blockade, when it formed port of a siege, would 
obviously also be a dose blockade, being part of the military 
cordon drawn round the besieged place. Even from the first, 
however, differences would begm to grow up in the conditions 
arbing out of the operations on land and on sea. Thus whereas 
conveying merchandbe across militaxy lines would be a deliberate 
act of hostility against the investing force, a neutral ship which 
had sailed in ignorance of the blockade for the blockaded place 
might in good faith cross the blockade line yrithout ccmimitting 
a hostile act against the investing force. With the development 
of recognition of neutrd rights the involuntary character of the 
breach would be taken into account, and noUce to neutral states 
and to approaching vessels would come into use. With the 
emplo3rment in warfare of larger vessels in the place of the more 
numerous small ones of an earlier age, notice, moreovCT, would 
tend to take the place of de facto investment, and at a time when 
communication between governments was still slow and pre- 
carious, such notice would sometimes be given as a possible 
measure of belligerent tactics before the blockade could be 
actually carried out. Out of these circumstances grew up the 
abuse of " paper blockades.” 

The climax was reached in the " Continental Block^e ” 
decreed by Napoleon in 1806, which continued till it was abolished 
by international agreement in 1812. This blockade forbade all 
countries under French dominion or allied with Frjmce to have 
any communication with Great Britain. Great Britain replied 
in 1807 by a similar measure. The first nation to protest against 
these fictitious blockades was the United States. Already in 
1800 John Marshall, secretary of state, wrote to the ^erican 
minister in Great Britain pointing out objections which have 
since been universally admitted. In the following Interesting 
passage he said - 

“ Ports not effectually blockaded by a force capable of completely 
investiim them have' yet been declared in a state of blockade. . . . 
If the^ectiveness of the blockade be dispensed with, then every port 
of the bdligerent powers may at all times be declared in that state, 
and the commerce of neutrals be thereby subjected to universal 
capture. But if this principle be strictly adhered to, the capacity 
to oloclude will be limited by the naval force of the belligerent, and, 
in consequence, the mischief to neutral commerce cannot be very 
extensive. It is, therefore, of the last importance to neutrals that 
this principle be maintained unimpaired. 1 observe that you have 
pressed this reasoning on the British minister, who replies tliat an 
occasional absence m a fleet fixnn a blockaded port ought not to 
change the state of the place. Whatever force this observation may 
be entitled to, where that occasional absence has been produced by 
an accident, as a storm, which lor the moment blows off the fleet and 
forces it from its statkm, which station it immediately resumes, I 
am persuaded that where a part’ of the fleet is applied, though only 
for a time, to other objects or comes into port, the very principle 
requiring an effective blockade, which Is that the mischief can only be 
coextenrive with the naval force of the beUigerent, requires that 
rinring such temporary absence the commerce to the neutrals to the 
place should be see." ' 


^ John secretary ci state, to Rufus King, ndnister to 

ifct ifLnH soth ofSeptcmbtr x8oo, s, Am. State Paptfi^ For. Rel. 
48^, 488.' Moon, of internationm vii. 768. 
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A^ain in 1S03 Jaynes Madison wrote to the tiien Ameeicen 
minister in London 

*' The lew oi nutioos requiree to oonotitnte a blockade tei there 
should be the preesace and poiitiaa ol a ioice mndertna acoees to 
the prohibited place maaifesuy difficult and dangefoui.'* * 

In i8a6 and 1827 Great Britain as well as the United States 
asserted that biocides in order to be binding must be effective. 
This became gradually the recognized view, and when in X856 
the powers represent^ at the congress of Paris inserted in the 
declmtion there adopted that ^blockades in order to be 
bindi^ must be effective, that is to say. maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the cmt of an enemy/* they 
were merely enunciating a rule which neutral states had already 
become too powei^ul to allow belligerents to disrtifard. 

Blockade is universally admitted to be a IxUigerent ri^ht to 
which under international law neutrals are obliged to submit. It 
b now also universally admitted that the above-quoted rule of 
the Declaration of Paris forms part of international law^ in- 
dependently of the deciaration. Being, however, exclusively a 
beuigerent right, it cannot be exercised except a belligerent 
force. Even a de facto belligerent has the right to institute a 
blodcade binding on neutrab if it has the means of making it 
effective, though the force opposed to it may treat the de facto 
belligerent as rebels. 

It b abo admitted that, being exclusively a belligerent right, 
it cannot be exercbed in time of peace, but there has been some 
inconsistency in practice (see Pacific Blockade) which will 
probably le^ governments, in order to avoid protests of neutml 
powers against belligerent rights being exercbed in mere coercive 
proceedings, to exercise all the rights of belligerents and carry on 
de facto war to entitle them to use violence against neutral in- 
fringers. Thb was done in the case of the blockade of Venezuela 
by Great Britain, Germany and Italy in 1902-1903. 

The points upon which controversy still arises are as to what 
constitutes an effective” blockade and what a sufficient 
notice of blockade to warrant the penalties of violation, viz. 
confiscation of the ship and of the cargo unless the evidence 
demonstrates the innocence of the cargo owners. A blockade 
to be effective must be maintained by a sufficient force to 
prevent the entrance of neutral vessels into the blockaded port 
or ports, and it must be duly proclaimed. Subject to these 
principles being complied with, ” the question of the legittmaqr 
and effectiveness of a blockade b one of fact to be determined in 
each case upon the evidence presented *’ (Thomas F. Bayard, 
American secretary of state, to Messrs K^er & Co., 19th of 
February 1889). The British manual of naval prize law sums 
up the cases in which a blockade, validly institute, ceases to be 
effectively maintained, as follows i—(i) If the blockading force 
abandons its position, unless the abandonment be merely 
temporary or caused by stress of weather, or (2) if it be driven 
away by the enemy, or (3) if it be negligent in its duties, or 
(4) if it be partial in the execution of its dutieai towards one ship 
rather than another, or towards the ships of one nation rather 
than those of another. These cases, however, ore based on 
decisions of the Britbh admiralty court and cannot be relied on 
absolutely as a statement of international law. 

As regards notice the following American instructions were 
given to blockading officers in June 1898 

** Neutral vessels are entitled to notification of a blockade before 
they can be made prize for its attempted violation. The character 
of this notification is not material. It may be actual, as by a vessel 
of the blockading force, or constructive, as by a proaamaHon of the 
government maintaining the blockade, or by common notoriety. If a 
neutral vessel can be shown to have had notice of the blockade «ti 
any way, she is good prize, and should be sent in for adjudication ; 
but should formal notke not have been given, the rule of constructive 
knowledge arising from notoriety should be construed in a manner 
hberal to me nentnd. 

Vessels appsaring^belorea blockaded port, having sailed without 
notification, are entitled to actual notice by a blockading vessel. 


* James Mndiion, secretary of state, to Mr Thomtoh, lyth of 
October 1803 , 14 MS. Dom. Let. 2x5. Moore, Digest of hdemaiional 
Lmw, vii. 789. 


Ihay ikoald be boanM by an offtoec* wbl^^shoiild eater In kke 
log iho Isct of such notieei each entry to Mude^the Mveto 
blockading veseel giving iiotioe» the extoot of hiockade, ^ 

azdfdaee, verified bySa official Mgna^ The veeielismeiitobe 
set me ; and mould she again attempt to enter the eame OC; fiHf 
other blockaded port as to which she has had 4iotic^ she ki gepd 
prim. Should it appear from a vessel's dbarano e that she sailed a^ 
notice of Uockade Wl been oonununioated to me country of bar 
port of depiJiuie, or a/fsr ffi# /art ef MkMs Aad. a 
tion, be o o me com m o nly known at that port, ahe enould he eent inae 
a prize.’* 


The passages in italics are not in accordance wiA ^ vk^ 
held l^ other states, whidi do not leoogniae the Jniiding diar* 
actor eff a diplomatic notification or of oonstruethrC notkse from 
notoriety. 

The su^ect was brought up at the se^d Hague Ccnltfenoe 
(1907). The Italian and Mexican d^egationssubmiUedproieeffii 
but after a declaration by the British delegate in charge of the 
subject (Sir £. Satow) that blockade not having been mdtiM 
in the Russian programme, his government had given him no in^ 
structions upon it, the subject, at his suggestion, was topped. 
A Vmu, however, was adopted in favour of formulating rules 
on all branches of the laws and customs of naval war, and a con^ 
vention was agreed to for the establishment of an intemariodai 
Prize Court (see Prize). Under Art 7 of to latter conventkm 
the Court was to apply the ” rules of international law,” and in 
their absence to “general principles of justice and equity.” 
As soon as possible after the close of to second Hague Con- 
ference to British government took steps to call a spedal 
conference of the maritime powers, which sat from December 4, 
1908 to February 26, 1909. Among the subjects dealt with 
was Blockade, the rules relating to which arc as follow : — 


Art. I. A bk>ckade roust not extend beyond the ports and coasts 
belonging to or occupied by the enemf. , _ . . * ^ 

Art. 3. In accoroance with the Dklaration of Paris of 1836, a 
blockade, in order to be binding, must be effective— that is to aay, 
it must be maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent aoeess 
to tile enemy coastline. 

Art. 3. Thu question whether a blockade is effective is a question 
of fact. 

Art. 4. A blockade is not regarded as raised tl the blockmcttnig force 
is temporarily withdrawn on account of stress of weather. 

Art. 3. A Blockade must be applied impartially to tiie ships of all 
nations. , , 

Art, 6. The commander of a blockading force may give permission 
to a wurshto to enter, and subsequently to leave, a ucckaded port. 

Art. 7, ui circumstances of aistress, acknowledged by an officer 
of the olookadhui; force, a neutral vessel may enter a place under 
blockade and s^sequently leave it, provided that she hsa neither 
discharged nor shipped any cargo there. , 

Art. 8. A block^e, in order to be binding, must be declared in 
accordance with Article 9, and notified in accordance with . Articles 
II and 16. 

Art. 9. A declaration of blockade is made either by the biockadittR 
power or by the naval authorities acting in its name. It specifies (X) 
the date when the blockade begins ; (2) the geographical limits 01 
the coastline under blockade ; (3) the period within which neutral 
vessels may come out. , , 

Art. 10. If the operations of the blockading power, or of the na\m 
authorities acting in its name, do not tally with the particular^ which, 
in accordance with Article 9 (i) and {i), must be kisertea in the 
declaration of blockade, the declaration is void, and a new declaration 
is necessary in order to make the blockade operative. 

Art. 11. A declaration of blockade is notified; (x) to ueuM 
powers, by the blockading power by means pf a oommuplcatiott 
addressed to the governments direct, or to thdfr representfitives 
accredited to it ; (2) to to local authorities, by the officer oofnnuuid- 
ing the blockading force. The local authorities will, in turn, inlomi 
the tordgn consular officers at the [jort or on the co as tl i n e under 
blockade as soon as possible. ^ ^ 

Art. 12. The rules as to declaration and notlflcatfon of blrrknde 
apidy to cases where the Hmits of a hlodcadc are extended, or where 
a bfoekade is re-estaltiished aitor 
Art. t3, The voluntary raising of a blockade, M to m ^ 
striction in to limits of a blockade, mnst be notified in the manner 
prescribed by Article xjf. , . ^ 

Art. 14. the liability of a neutral vemel to capture for bratoof 
blockade is contingent on her knowledge, actual or piesumptiive^ of 
blockade r u ' & 

Art. xs* Failing proof to to contrary^ knowledte of to 
is presumed If toe vessel lolt a neutral port suMeqd^tly t6 ffie 
notifiegtiem of toe bfoekade to to pottor to udiidh etrth port bdongli, 
provided that such notifUration was madeto sttffictontiwie. 
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■Lttf, (somwum IKWrOll ), American mer- 

chant and poHtician, wa$ bom at Fdl River, Massachusetts, on 
the s6th of January 1835. He was educated in his native city 
and m New Orleans, where he early entered his step-father’s 
counting-house. Returning to Massachusetts in 1849, he 
became a clerk and subsequently a junior partner in a mominent 
Boston commercial house. Later he removed to New York 
City to establish a branch of the firm. In 1881 he organized 
and became president of Bliss, Fabyan & Company, one of the 
largest wholesale dry-goods houses in the country. A consistent 
advocate of the protective tariff, he was one of the organizers, 
and for many years president, of the American Protective 
Tariff League. In politics an active Republican, he was chair- 
man of the Republican state committee in 1^7 and 1888, and 
contributed much to the success of the Harrison ticket in New 
York in the latter year. He was treasurer of the Republican 
national committee from 1892 to 1904, and was secretary of the 
interior in President McKinley’s cabinet from 1897 to 1899. 

BLISTER (a word found in many forms in Teutonic languages, 
cf . Ger. Blase ; it b ultimately connected with the same root as 
in “ bbw,” cf. “ bladder ”), a small vestde filled with serous 
fluid raised on the skin by a bum, by rubbing on a hard surface, 
as on the hand in rowing, or by other injury ; the term b also 
used of a similar condition of the skin caused artifici^y, as a 
counter-irritant in cases of inflammation, by the application of 
mustard, of various kinds of fly (see Cantharides) and of 
other vesicatories. Similar small swellings, filled with fluid or 
air, on plants and on the surface of steel or paint, &;c., are also 
called “ blbters.” , 

BLIZZARD (origin probably onomatopoeic, cf. ''blast,” 
"bluster”), a furious wind driving fine partictes of choking, 
blinding snow wlurling in icy clouds. The conditions to which 
the name was originafiy given occur with the northerly winds 
in rear of the cyclones crossing the eastern states of America 
during winter. 

BLOCH, MARK EUBZER (c, 1723-1799), German naturalist, 
was bora at Ansbach, of poor Jewish parents, about 1 723. ^ter 
taking hb degree as doctor at Frankfort-on-Oder he established 
himself as a physician at Berlin. His first scientific work of 
importance was an essay on intestinal worms, which gained a 
prize from the Academy of Copenhagen, but he is best known 
by his important work on fishes (sec Ichthyology). Bloch 
was fifty-six when he began to write on ichthyological subjects. 
To begin at hb time of life a work m which he intended not 
only to give full descriptions of the species known to him from 
specimens or drawings, but abo to illustrate each species in a 
style truly magnificent for hb time, was an undertaking the 
execution of which most men would have despaired of. Yet he 
accomplbhed not only thb task, but even more than he at first 
contemplated. He died at Carlsbad on the 6th of August 1799. 

BLOCK, MAURICE (1816-1901), French statbtician, was 
bom in Berlin of Jewbh pmnts on the 1 8th of February 1816. 
He studied at ^nn and Giessen, but settled in Paris, booming 
naturalized there. In 1844 he entered the French minbtry of 
agriculture, becoming in 1852 one of the heads of the statbtical 
department. He retired in 1862, and thenceforth devoted him- 
s^ entirely to statbtical studies, which have gained for him 
a wide reputatbo. He was elected a member of the Acadjhnie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques in x88o. He died in Paris m 
the^ of January 1901, Hb principal works arc ; DicHommte 
de fadmimstraium franfedse {1856) : SMisHqm ie la Framce 
(x86o); DicHowunre sMrd de (*88 *) 5 Europe 

pdiitiqm et sociak (18^) ; Traili Hmrique et praHiue de statist 
/ffuc (1S78); Les Ffoiris de Vieommie peditifeae dapms Adam 
Smith (1890) ; he abo edited from 1856 VAmmaife de Vkom^ 
pMi^ et de la statistique, and wrote in German Die Beodlke- 
rmt des ffanekisehen Kaiserreicks {Mi)i Die BmSlkerung 
Sfmkm tmd Portamds (t86x)* and Dm Ma^tsteHm^ dee 
emfopHsAm Staaten {t86a). 


BLOCK (from the Fr, bloe, and possibly connected with an Old 
Ger. fibdb,d»tructum, of. "baulk”), ft piece of wood. Theword 
b used m various semi^ e.g. the bl^ upon which people were 
beheaded, the block or m^d upon whwh a hat is shaped, a 
puUey-Uodi, a printing-block, Ac. Ftom the sense of a solid 
mass comes the expression, a " block ” of houses, i.e, a rect- 
angular wpact covert with houses and bounded by four streets. 
Fimm the sense of " obstruction ” comes a " block ” in tr^c, a 
block in any proceedings, and the block system of signalling on 
railways. 

BLOCKADE (FV. blocus^ Ger. Bckade), a term used in 
maritime warfare. Originally a blockade by sea was probably 
nothing more than the equivalent in maritime warfare of a 
blockade or siege on land in whidi the anny investing the 
blockaded or besieged place b in actual physical possession of a 
zone through which it can prevent and forbid ingress and egress. 
An attempt to cross such a zone wi^out the consent of the 
investing army would be an act of hostility against the besiegers. 
A maritunc blockade, when it formed port of a siege, would 
obviously also be a dose blockade, being part of the military 
cordon drawn round the besieged place. Even from the first, 
however, differences would begm to grow up in the conditions 
arbing out of the operations on land and on sea. Thus whereas 
conveying merchandbe across militaxy lines would be a deliberate 
act of hostility against the investing force, a neutral ship which 
had sailed in ignorance of the blockade for the blockaded place 
might in good faith cross the blockade line yrithout ccmimitting 
a hostile act against the investing force. With the development 
of recognition of neutrd rights the involuntary character of the 
breach would be taken into account, and noUce to neutral states 
and to approaching vessels would come into use. With the 
emplo3rment in warfare of larger vessels in the place of the more 
numerous small ones of an earlier age, notice, moreovCT, would 
tend to take the place of de facto investment, and at a time when 
communication between governments was still slow and pre- 
carious, such notice would sometimes be given as a possible 
measure of belligerent tactics before the blockade could be 
actually carried out. Out of these circumstances grew up the 
abuse of " paper blockades.” 

The climax was reached in the " Continental Block^e ” 
decreed by Napoleon in 1806, which continued till it was abolished 
by international agreement in 1812. This blockade forbade all 
countries under French dominion or allied with Frjmce to have 
any communication with Great Britain. Great Britain replied 
in 1807 by a similar measure. The first nation to protest against 
these fictitious blockades was the United States. Already in 
1800 John Marshall, secretary of state, wrote to the ^erican 
minister in Great Britain pointing out objections which have 
since been universally admitted. In the following Interesting 
passage he said - 

“ Ports not effectually blockaded by a force capable of completely 
investiim them have' yet been declared in a state of blockade. . . . 
If the^ectiveness of the blockade be dispensed with, then every port 
of the bdligerent powers may at all times be declared in that state, 
and the commerce of neutrals be thereby subjected to universal 
capture. But if this principle be strictly adhered to, the capacity 
to oloclude will be limited by the naval force of the belligerent, and, 
in consequence, the mischief to neutral commerce cannot be very 
extensive. It is, therefore, of the last importance to neutrals that 
this principle be maintained unimpaired. 1 observe that you have 
pressed this reasoning on the British minister, who replies tliat an 
occasional absence m a fleet fixnn a blockaded port ought not to 
change the state of the place. Whatever force this observation may 
be entitled to, where that occasional absence has been produced by 
an accident, as a storm, which lor the moment blows off the fleet and 
forces it from its statkm, which station it immediately resumes, I 
am persuaded that where a part’ of the fleet is applied, though only 
for a time, to other objects or comes into port, the very principle 
requiring an effective blockade, which Is that the mischief can only be 
coextenrive with the naval force of the beUigerent, requires that 
rinring such temporary absence the commerce to the neutrals to the 
place should be see." ' 


^ John secretary ci state, to Rufus King, ndnister to 

ifct ifLnH soth ofSeptcmbtr x8oo, s, Am. State Paptfi^ For. Rel. 
48^, 488.' Moon, of internationm vii. 768. 
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■UMB, LOTO Wt (1506-1566), Flemioh njmtksd IthMa%aj»u»leilii«tost«Me,*>trttuBdo^^ 

geaemllr known under ^ nune of Buwiob, w« bOrt in oft««le*rWtra1^nbnrachrfto»M»kof»^ 

October *506 at the chiteau of Donstienne, near lifge, of an coUagO and ttaining'OiAeges. Tta town ii a Aui^' ^ ^ 
Ohistrious family to which sev^ crowned heads were aHied. agnttihwt«la»idpasto#rfr^giciis«l ^i^^d Sc^^ 

He was educated at the court of the Netherlands with the futuie a ooniiderabfcB trade m grain, the wines of tw Lotre^vewsyi iM 
emperor V, of Germany, who remainied to the last^lus in hoTses and other live-stock. It iiiMumctin!M noots^ and 

stau^ friend. At the age of fourteen he received the Bene- ihoea. bbcuha, dwcoJate, uptobtori^ inatan^i 
dktine habit in the monastery of Liessies in Hainaut, of whJdi machmery and earthenwaare, and has vnwgar^wortaii breweries, 
he became abbot 4 n 1530. Charles V. pressed in vain upon leather-works and foundries. _ ^ 

him the ardil^hopric of Cambiai^ but Blosius studiously Though of ancient origin^ Bkni is mit distincuy mentioned^ 
exerted himself in the refonn of his monastery and in die ccm- Grego^ of Tours in the 6th oentuly,^ nnd was not ^ any inq^on- 
position of devotional works. He died* at his monastery on anee till the 9th century^ when it became the sejic of a pcnj^lm 
the 7th of January 1566. countship (see below). In npd Co«!^;i/)uis gmn^ priv^^ 

Blosius's works, which were written in Latin, have been to the townsmen; the ootninuns, whi^ survive^ttoougho^ 
translated into almost every European language, and have the middle ages, probably dated this tin». TJieooante« 
appealed not only to Roman Catholics, but to many English the Ch&tilkm line resided at Bloii more often their pie- 

laymen of note, such as W. E. Gladstone and Lord Colendge. decessors, and the oldest parts of the chkteau 
The best editions of his collected works are the first edition by were built by them. In Z439 Joan of Arc made Bloii her bam 
J. Frojus (Louvain, 1568), and the Cxilogne reprints (i 57 *> of operations for the relirf of Orleans. Aft^ hit ^captivity m 
1587). His best-known works are : — the InsitiuHo Spifitualis England, Charles of Orleans in 1440 took up hU midence m the 
(Eng. tnuis., ^ Book of Spiritual InstnuUon, London, 1900); chftteau, where in 146a hit wn, nftWWMdi Louit XIL, w m bor n. 
CoHsalaiio Pttsiilanimium (Eng. trans., Comfort for ^ Faint^ In the i6th century Blois was often the resort of the F^rench 
Hearted, London, 1903); SaceUtm Animae Fidelts (Eng. trins., court Its inhabitanU included many Calvinists, and it was 
The Sanctuary of the Faithful Soul, London, 1905) ; all these in 156a and 1567 the scene of struggles between thm 
three works were translated and edited by Father Bertrand supporters of the Roman church. In 1576 and 1588 Henry uL, 
Wilbcrforce, O.P., and have been reprinted several times ; king of France, chose Blois as the meeting-place of the states^ 
and especially Speculum Monachorum {French trans. by Foliate general, and in the latter year he brought about the murders of 
de Lamennais, Paris, 1809 ; Eng. trans., Paris, 1676 ; re-edited Henry, duke of Guise, and his brother, Louis, archbishop of 
by Lord Coleridge, London, 1871, 1872, and inserted in ** Pater- Reims and cardinal, in the ch&teau, where their deaths were 
noster ** series, 1901. shortly followed hy that of the Quem-motlMr, Catherine ^ 

See Georges de Blob, Louis de Blois, utt Bitiidieiin au XVI^ Medici. From 1617 to 1619 Marie de* Medici, wife of 
Slide (Paris. 1875). Eng. trans. by Lady Lovat (London. 1878, &c.). Henry IV., exiled from the court, 4 ivcd at the chftteau, which 

BLOIS, a town of central France, capital of the department was soon afterwards given by Louis XIII. to his brother Gaston, 
of Loir-et-Chcr, 35 m. S.W. of Orleans, on the Orleans railway duke of Orleans, who lived there till his death in 1660. The 
between that city and Tours. Pop. (1906) 18457. Situat^ bishopric dates from the end of the 17th centuiv. In 1814 
in a thkkly-wooded district on the right bank of the Loire, it Blois was for a short time the seat of the regency of Marie Louise, 
covers the summits and slopes of two eminences between which wife of Napoleon 1 . 

runs the principal thoroughfare of the town named after the Sec L. de la Saussaye, Blois $t sts environs (1873) ; Hisfoire du 
philosopher Denis Papin. A bridge of the i8th century from chdteau de Blois (1875) ; L. Bergevin «t A. Dapr^, Hittoki de Blois 
which It presents the appearance of an amphitheatre, unites (*®47)* 

Blois with the suburb of Vienne on the left bank of the river. BLOIS, Countbship of. From 865 to al^t 940 the countship 
The streets of ths higher and older part of the town are narrow of Blois was one of those which were held in fee by themaigrave 
and tortuous, and in places so steep that means of ascent is of Neustria, Robert the Strong, and by his successors, the abbot 
provided by flights of steps. The famous chftteau of the family Hugh, Odo (or Eudes), Robert II. and Hugh the Great. It tl^ 
of Orleans (see Architecture: Renaissance Architecture in passed, about 940 and for nearly three centums, to a new family 
France), a fine example of Renaissance architecture, stands on of counts, whose diiefs, at first vassals of tne dukes of France, 
the more westerly of the two hiUs. It consists of three main Hugh the Great and Hugh Capet, became in 987, by thewocettioit 
wings, and a fourth and smaller wing, and is built round a court- of the Capetian dynasty to the throne of Fran^the direct 
yard. The most interesting portion is the north-west wing, vassals of the crown. Thesje new omnts were originally very 
which was erected by Francis L, and contains the room where powerful With the countship of Blois they united, from 940 to 
Henry, duke of Guise, was assassinated by order of Henry IIL 1044, that of Touraine, and from about 950 to iax8, and aftw- 
The striking feature of the interior fa9Juie is the celebrated spiral wards from X369 to ia86, the countship of Chartres ranained m 
staircase tower, the bays of which, with their beautifully sculp- their possession. .. j 1 

tured balustrades, project into the courtyard (sec Architbcture, The counts of Blois of the house of the Theobalds (Thibauds) 

Plate VIII. fig. 84). The north-east wing, in which is the entrance began with Theobald I., tte Cheat, who became count about 940. 
to the castle, was built by Louis XII, and is adled after him ; He was succeeded by his son, Odo (Eudes) L, about 975. 
it contains picture-galleries and a museum. Opposite is the Theobald IL, eldest son of Odo L, became count in 996, and 
Gaston wing, erected 1 ^ Gaston, duke of Orleans, brother of was succeeded by Odo II., younger son of Odo L, about 10^. 
Louis XIII., which contains a majestic domed staiicaie. In the Odo II. was one of the most warlike barons of 
north comer of the courtyard is the SaHe des Etets, which, the already considerable domains which ' he hiid wain his 
together with the donjon m the west comer, survives from the ancestors, he unitod the heritft^ of his k tannai i; Btephen L, 
i3thcentury. Of the churches of Blois, the cathedral of St Louis, count of Troyes. In 1033 he dwjwtod the oimsn of Burgun^' 
a building df the end of the 17th century, but in Gothic style, with the emperor, Conrad the Salic, and penimed m 1037 whue 
is surpassed in interest by St Nicolac, once the church of the ^ting in Lorraine. He was succeeded in 1037 by his eldest s^ 
abbey of St Laumer, and dating from the 1 3 th and 13th centuries. Iheobsld IIL, who was defeated by the ^ 

The picturesqueneis of the town is enhanced many old was loreed to give tip the town d Toofs and its depmdeiteite 
xnansWs, the chief ^ whi<^ is the Renaissance Hdtel d*8^ye, to the cooht of Anjou, in 1089 Stephen Hemy, ^^t *011^01 
and by numerous fountains, among which that named after Theobald IIL, became count He took nanjn tite fintMtem, 
Louis XII. is of very graceful design. The prefecture, the hwr fell into the hands of the Saraom, bm M m capnyity 7 to 
court, the oonHnaricet and the fine stud^dings are oiitong married Adela, daughter of WIHiam L, 1 ^ of Jf 

the chief modem bufidings. xfo* Steplien Henry ajs m txooM ^hu 

Blois is the seat of n bishop, a prefect, and a court of ossiros. the Great, who united ttoeountshlp of Troyes wWi hift domins 
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in 1138. In 1135, on the death of his maternal tmcle^ Henry 
king of Ei^land, he was called to Normandy by the barons of 
the duchy, but soon renounced his claims on learning that his 
younger lather, St^>hen, had just been proclaimed kioff of 
Engird. In 1153 Th^bald V. the Good, second son of Theobald 
IV., became count ; he died in 1 191 in Syria, at the siege of Acre. 
His son Louis succeeded in 119X, took in the fourth crusade, 
and after the taking of Constantinople was rewarded with die 
duchy of Nicaea. He was killed at the battle of Adrianople in 
1305, in which yefu he was succeeded by his son, Theobald VI. 
the Young, who died childless. In 1318 the countship passed 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of Theobald V., and to Waiter 
(Gautier) of Avesnes, her third husband. 

The Ch8tillon branch of the counts of Blois began in 1230 
with Mary of Avesnes, daughter of Margaret of Blois and her 
husband, Hiigh of Chitillon, count of St Pol. In 1341 her 
brother, John of Chitillon, became count of Blois, and was 
succeeded in 1379 by his daughter, Joan of Ch&tilicm, who 
married Peter, count of Alen^on, fifth son of Louis IX., king of 
France. In 1386 Joan sold the countship of Chartres to the king 
of Fnmce. Hugh of Ch&tillon, her first<cousin, became count 
of Blois in 1393, and was succeeded by his son, Guy I., in 1307. 
In 1343 Louis II.^ eldest son of Guy L, ^ed at the battle of 
Cr^y, and his brother, Charles of Blois, disputed the duchy of 
Brittany with John of Montfort. Louis IIL, eldest son of 
Louis II., became count in 1346, and was succeeded by John II., 
second son of Louis IL, in 1373. In 1381 Guy II., brother of 
Louis HI. and John IL, succeeded in 1381, but died childless. 
Overwhelmed with debt, he had sold the countship of Blois to 
Louis 1 ., duke of Orleans, brother of King Charles VI., who took 
possession of it in 1397. 

In 1498 the countship of Blois was united with the crown by 
the accession of King Louis XII., grandson and second successor 
of Louis I., duke of Orleans. 

Set- Bernier. Histoirc de Blois (1682) ; La Saussaye, Histoire de la 
vilU de Blots (1846). (A. Lo.) 

BLOMEFlEli), FRANCIS (1705-1753), English topographer 
of the county of Norfolk, was bom at Fersfield, Norfolk, on 
the 23rd of July 1705. On leaving Cambridge in 1727 he was 
ordained, becoming in 1729 rector of Hargluun, Norfolk, and 
immediately afterwards rector of Fersfield, his father’s &xnily 
living. In 1733 ^ mooted the idea of a histoiy of Norfolk, for 
which he had b^un collecting material at the age of fifteen, and 
shortly afterwards, while collecting farther information suitable 
for his hook, discovered the famous Poston LeUers (q.v.). By 
1 736 he was ready to put some of the results of his researches into 
type. At the end of 1739 the first volume of the History of 
N orfolk was completed. It was printed at the author’s own press, 
^ught specially for the purpose. The second volume was ready 
in 1 745. There is little doubt that in compiling his book Blome- 
field had frequent recourse to the existing historical collecti<mB 
of Le Neve, Kirkpatrick and Tanner, hk own work Wng to a 
large extent one of expansion and addition. To Le Neve in 
particular a large share of the credit is due. When hi^way 
through his third vdttme,B)omefidd, who had come up to London, 
in connexion with a special piece of research, caught smallpox, 
of which he died on the x6th of January 2753. The remainder of 
his work was pubhshed posthumously, and the whde eleven 
volumes were republished in London between 1805 and 18x0. 

BLOMniLD, SIR ARTHUR WILUAM (X839-1899), English 
architect, son of Bishop C. J, Bkxnfield, was bora on the 6th of 
March 1839, and educated at Rugby and Trinity, Cambridge. 
He was then artided as an archit^ to P. C. Hardwick, and 
subsequently obtained a iam practice on his own account He 
became president of the Aiohitecturalijii^ in i86k, and a 
fellow (1867) «id vice-prerident (j 886) of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. In 1887 he became architect to the Bank of 
England , and designed the Jaw courts branch in Fleet Street^ and 
he was associated with A. £. Street m the buBding of , the kw 
oourts. In 1889 be was knighted. He died on tbt 30th of 
Ootobcri899. He was twke married, end bio«|^t up two sons, 
CharkS' J. Blomfield and Arthur Conran Bkmriield, to his own 


profession, of which they became distinguished represemktms. 
Among the numerous churchm which Sir Arthur Btcnn^ 
designed^ his work at St Saviour’s, Southwark, is a notable 
example of his use of revived Gothic, and he was highly regarded 
as a restorer. 

BLOMFIELD, CHARLES MBISS (1786-1S57), English divine, 
was bom on the 39th of May 1786 at Bury St E dmund . He was 
educated at the local grammar school and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gained the Browne medals for Latin and 
Greek odes, and carried ofi the Craven scholarship. In x8o8 he 
graduated as third wrangler and first medaiUst, and in the 
following y^r was elftcted to a fellowship at Trinity College. 
The first-fniits of his scholarship was an edition of the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus in 1810 ; this was followed by editions of the Sepiem 
contra Thebas, Persae, Choephoraep and Agamemnon, of Calli- 
machus, and of the fragments of Sappho, ,^phron and Alcaeus. 
Blomfield, however, soon ceased to devote himself entirely to 
scholarship. He had been ordained in 1810, and held in quick 
succession the livings of Chesterford, Quarrington, Dunton, Great 
and Little ^est^ord, and Tuddenham. In 1817 he was 
appointed private chaplain to Wm. Howley, bishop of London. 
In 1819 be was nominated to the rich living of St Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, and in 1833 he became archdeacon of Colcheter. 
Two years later he was raised to the bishopric of Chester where he 
carried through many much-needed reforms. In 1828 he was 
translated to the bishopric of London, which he held for twenty- 
eight years. During t^ period his eneigy and zeal did much to 
extend the infiuence of the church. He was one , of the best 
debaters in the House of Lords, took a leading position in the 
action for church reform which culminated in the ecclesiastical 
conmiission, and did much for the extension of the colonial 
episcopate ; and his genial and kindly nature made him an 
invaluable mediator in the controversies arising out of the 
tractarian movement. His health at last gave way, and in 1856 
he was permitted to resign his bishopric, retaining Fulham 
Palace as his residence, with a pension of £6000 per annum. He 
died on the 5th of Au^st 1857. His published works, exclusive 
of those above mentioned, consist of charges, sermons, lectures 
and pamphlets, and of a Manual of Private and Family Prayers. 
He was a frequent contributor to the quarterly reviews, chiefly 
on classical subjects. 

See Memoirs of Charles James Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London^ 
with Selections from his Correspondence, edited by his son, Alfred Biom- 
field (1 863) ; G. E. Biber, Bishop Blomfield and his Times (1857). 

BMMFIELD, EDWARD VALENTINE (1788-1816), English 
classical scholar, brother of Bishop C. J. Blomfield, was bom at 
Bury St Edmunds on the 14th of February 1788. Going to 
Caius College, Cambridge, he was thirteenth wrangler in 1811, 
obtained several of the classical prizes of the university, and 
became a fellow and lecturer at Emmanuel College. In 1813 be 
travelled in Germany, and made the acquaintance of some of 
the great scholars of Germany. On his return, he published in 
the Museum CriHcum (No. ii.) an interesting paper on “The 
Present State of Classical Literature in Germany.” Blomfield is 
chie% known by his transktion of Matthiac’s Greek Grammar 
(18x9), which was prepared for the press by his brother. He died 
on the 9th of October 1816, his early death depriving Cambridge 
of one who seemed destined to take a high place amongst her 
most brilliant classical scholars. 

See " Memoir of Edward Valentine Blomfield,” by Bishop Monk, 
in Museum Criticum, No. vii, 

BFX>NDEU DAVID (1S9X-1655), French Protestant clergyman, 
was bom at Chlloos-iur-Mame in 1591, and died on the 6th of 
April x 655. *650 he succeeded G. J. Vossius in t^ professor- 

ship of history at Amsterdam. His works were very numerous ; 
in some of them he showed a remarkable critical faculty, as in his 
dissertation on Pope Joan (1647, 1657), in which he came to the 
condusion, now universally accepted, that the whole story is a 
mere myth. Considerable Protestant indignation was excited 
against him on account of thu book. 

U 4 >NDEUMCIQUBS nAN 9 (Ha(x 7 <^i 774 )i French archi- 
tet, began Hie as an an^tectural eoRraver, but developed 
into an architect of considerable dktinctioQ, if of no great 
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origmaHly. As architect to Louis XV. from 1755 He each living cd prodloees ivaMe whoi« a6ihimiida^ 

did much in the rococo manner, although it would seem he would speedBy fitove mjttrioni to the edl, henee thej^ isiutt m 
conformed to fashion rather than to artistic oonVictihn. He constantly removed from its hitishdiate n^hbomlMitid te 
was among the eaiiiest founders of schools of ardutecture in indeed (rm the organism as a wlmle. In tids mstahee 
France, and for this he was distingubhed by the Academy \ but only a few cdls can lie on a Surface whence such miitenali cisi 
he is now best remembered by his voluminous work VAftmkctme be directiy discharged to the exterior. Hen^e the main number 
franfoise, in which he was the continuator of MarOt. The book is of the cells of the organism mutt d^Mttid’ some miediaaim 
a precious collection of views of famous tmildings, many of which by whkh the waste products can m earned away them 
have disappeared or been rdnodeUed. to that group of cells whose duty it is to modify ti^, or dis*- 

BLONDIK (1824-1897), French tight*rope walker and acrobat, charge them from the body. Th^ two ends ate att^ed by fht 
was bom at St Omer, France, on the 28th of February 1824. aid of a circulatinff fluid, a fluid Which is cbnstintly flowing 
His real name was Jean Francois Gra^^lct. When five years past every cdl of the body. From it the cells extrtiet tire food 
old he was sent to the £cole de Gymnase at Lyons and, after six materials they require for their sustenance, and wo it they dii^ 
months’ training ^ an acrobat, made his first public appearance charge the waste materials resulting from their activity. This 
as The Little Wonder.” His superior skiU and grace as well ciremating medium is the blood. 

astheoriginality of the settings of his acts, made him a popular Whilst imdoubtedly the two functions of thiS drcditil^ 
favourite. He especially owed his celebrity and fortune to his fluid above given are the more pinminent, thetb are yet others 
idea of crossing Niagara Falls on a tight-rope, 1100 ft. long, of great importance. For instance, it is known that many tisedeV 
160 ft. above the water. This he accomplished, first in 1859, as a result of their activity produce certain chemic^ 'eubstances 
a number of times, always with different theatric variations : which are of essential importance to the life b! other tissue 
blindfold, in a sack, trundling a wheelbarrow, on stilts, carrying cells. These substances— tnfmtof secretions as they are termed 
a man on his back, sitting down midway while he made and ate —are carried to the second tissue by the blood stream. Again, 
an omelette. In 1861 Blondin first appeared in London, at the many instances are known in whiA two distant tissues com- 
Crystal Palace, turning somersaults on stilts on a rope stretched municate with one another by means of chemical messengers, 
across the central transept, 170 ft. from the ground. In 1862 bodies termed Aofwowfr (VfuUtv, to stir up), which are produced 
he again gave a series of performances at the Crystal Palace, by one group of cells, and sent to the other group to excite 
and elsewhere in England, and on the continent. After a period them to activity. Here, also, the path by which such messengers 
of retirement he reappeared in 1880, his final performance travel is the blood stream. A further and most important 
being given at Belfast in 1896. He died at Ealing, London, manner in which the circulating fluid is utilized in the life of an 
on the 19th of February 1897. animal is seen in the way in which it is employed in protecting 

BLOOD, the circulating fluid in the veins and arteries of the body should it be invaded by micro-organisms, 
animals. The word itself is common to Teutonic languages ; Hence it is clear that the blood i%of the most vital importance 
the O. Eng. is blod, cf. Gothic bloth, Dutch hlaedj Ger. BluL It to the healthy life of the body. But the fact that it is p^sent as 
is probably ultimately connected with the root which appears a circulating medium exposes the animal to a great danger, viz. 
in “blow,” “bloom,” meaning flourishing or vigorous. The that it may be lost should anyvessel carrying it become ruptured, 
(ir. word for blood, atfia, appears as a prefix haemo- in many This is constantly liable to happen, hut to minimize as far as 
compound words. As that on which the life depends, as the possible any such loss, the blood is endowed with the peculiar 
supposed seat of the passions and emotions, and as that part property of clotting, t.e. of setting to a solid Or stiff jelly by 
which a child is believed chiefly to inherit from its parents, the means of which the orifices of the tom vessels become plugged 
word “ blood ” is used in many figurative and transferred and the bleeding stayed. 

senses ; thus “ to have his blood,” “ to fire the blood,” “ cold The performance of these essential functions depends upon 
blood,” “ blood-royal,” “ half ” or “ whole blood,” &c. The the maintenance of a continuous flow past all tissue celU, and 
expression “ blue blood ” is from the Spanish sangrr asul. The this is attained by the circulatory mechanism^ contisting of 
nobles of Castile claimed to be free from all admixture with the central pump, the heart, and a system of ramifying tubes, the 
darker blood of Moors or Jews, a proof being supposed to lie in arteries, through which the blood is forced from the heart to 
the blue veins that showed in their fairer skins. The common every tissue (see Vascular System). A ascond set of tubes, 
English expletive “ bloody,” used a.s an adjective or adverb, the veins, coflects the blood and returns it to the heart In 
has been given many fanciful origins ; it has been supposed to many invertebrates the circulating fluid is actually poured into 
be a contraction of “ by our Lady,” or an adaptation of the oath the tissue spa4:»s from the open terminals of the arteries. From 
common during the 17th century, “ ’sblood,^’ a contraction of these spaces it is in turn drained away by the vtifls. Such a 
“ God’s blood.” The exact origin of the expression is not quite system is termed a kaemofymph system and the circularity 
clear, but it is certainly merely an application of the adjective fluid the haemolymph. Here the essential point gained is thit 
formed from “ blood.” The New English Dictionary suggelrts the fluid is brought into direct contact with the titsue cells, 
that it refers to the use of “ blood ” for a young rowdy of amto- In all vertebrates, the ends of the arteries are united to thU 
cratic birth, which was common at the end of the 17th century, commencements of the veins by a plexus of Extremely minute 
and later became synonymous with “ dandy,” “ bmek,” &c. ; tubes, the capillaries, consequently the blood is dways tetgined 
“ bloody drunk ” meant therefore “ drunk as a blood,” “ drunk within closed tubes and never comes into ^tact with th^ tissue 
as a lord.” The expression came into common colloquial use cells. It is while passing through the capillaries tirnt the hloUd 
as a mere intensive, and was so used till the middle of the i8th performs its work; here the blood stream is at ht ifewest and 
century. There can be little doubt that the use Uf the word is brought nearest to the tissue cdl, only being ftparkted from 
has bMn considerably affected ^the idea Uf blood as the vital it by the extremely thin wall of the capillary am w an equally 
principle, and tiierefore something strong, vigorous, and paxallel thin layer of fluid. Through this narrow barrier the interchfuiges 
as an mtensive epithet with such expressions as ” thundering,” between cell and blood take place. 

** awfully ” and the like. The advantage gained in the vertebrate aitihial by retain^ 

tiie blood in a dosra system of tubes lies in the great diminution 
AifATomr AND Physiology ^ resistance to the flow of t^ood, and the consequent |;mt 

In all liviiy oiginisms, except the most minute, only a mini- increase in rate of flow past the ^^wue cells. Hence lUfy 
mum numberol cdb can come into immediate contact with the stuffs which can travel quickly thi;oiigh the capillaiy til 
genml worlds whence is to be drawn the food supply for tiie the tissue cell outside dmbesupfAied mproportioimtnygr^ 
bhdie o fg a n^ Hence tiiose cdls~and thi^ are by fir the qoantify wHhk a given timO, irithoot letmiihig ariy vefy M 
fnoftnuineitn»--HNfhi(hdonotlieontitefoQd-i)b^ increase in the concentration of that substamr in the bTod& 

must gain tiictr nutriment by some indirect meims. Ftirtber, Gon ve r s efy , any Idghly diffusible substance may be tiithdiawn 
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from the tissues by tbc^ blood at a similarly iacreased pace. 
These cooditkms are more peculiarly of in^rtance for the 
supply of oxygen and the removal of carbonic add^-especii^y 
for the former^ because the amount of it which can be carried 
by blood is small. But as the rate at which a tissue lives, 
ue. its activity, depends upon the rate of its chemical reactions, 
and as these are fundamentally oxidative, the more rapidly 
oxygen is carried to a tissue the more rapidly it can live, and the 
g^ter the amount of work it can p^orm within a given time. 
The rate of supply is of much less importance in the of 
the other food substances because they are far more soluble in 
water, so that the supply in sufficient quantity can easily he 
met by a rcladvely slow bl<^ flow. Hence we find that the 
gradual evolution of the animal kingdom goes hand in hand 
with the gradual development of a greater oxygen-carrying 
capacity of the blood and an increase in the rate of its flow. 

In the groundwork of a tissue are a number of spaces — 
tissue spaces* They are filled with fluid and intercommunicate 
freely, finaUy connecti^ with a number of fine tubes, the 
lymphatics, through which excess of fluid or any solid particles 
preset are dramed away. The contained fluid acts as an inter- 
mediary between the blood and the cell ; from it, the cell takes 
Its various food stuffs, these having in the first instance been 
derived from the blood, and into it the cell discharges its waste 
products. On the course of the lymphatics a number of typical 
structures, the lymphatic glands, are placed, and the lymph 
has to pass through these structures where any deleterious 
products are retained, and the fluid thus purified is drained 
away by further lymphatics and fii^ly returned to the blood. 
Thus there is a second stream of fluid from the tissues, but one 
vastly slower than that of the blood. The flow is too slow for it 
to act ^ tlM vehicle for the^ removal of those waste products 
^carbonic oad, &c.) which must of necessity be removed quickly. 
These must be removed by the blood. The same is true for the 
tnain number of other waste products, which, however, being 
3f small molecular size are readily absorbed into the blood 
itream. 


But in addition to fluid, the tissue spaces may at times be 
found to contain solid matter in the form of particles, which 
fuay represent the debris of destroyed cells, or which are, as is 
[juite commonly the case, micro-oigonisms. Apparently such 
material cannot be removed from a tissue by absorption into 
the blood stream — indeed in the case of living oiganisms such 
in absorption woidd in many instances rapidly prove fatal, and 

e p^viskin is made to prevent such an accident. These, 
>re, are n^e to travri along the lymphatic channels, 
md so, before gaimng access to the blood stream and thus to the 
cKKiy generally, have to run the gauntlet of the protective 
mechanism provided by the lymphatic glands, where in the major 
number of cases they are readily destroyed. 

Hence we see that first and foremost we have to regard the 
Wood as a food-cmier to all the cells of the body ; in the second 
nuwe as the vehicle carrying away most if not all the waste 
[iroducts ; in a third direction, it is acting as a means for trans- 
mitting chemical substances manufactured in one tissue to 
Iwtant cells of the bodjf for whose nutrition or excitation they 
may essential ; and m addition to these important functions 
th^ IS yet another whose value it is almost impossible to over- 
»timate, for it plays the i^ntial role in rendering the animal 
mmune to the attacks of invading organisms. The question of 
wanumty is discussed elsewhere, and it is sufficient merely 
to indicate the dMt me a ns by which the blood subserves this 
sssmtial protective mechanism. Should living organisms find 
thoir ^ into the surface cells or within the tissue spaces, the 
aody fights th^ in a number of way^^j(i) It may produce one 
>r more chcimcal substances cfifiabkrof neutralizing the toxic 
notwial produced by the oigjmi^^ (a) It may produce chemical 
Wbton^s which act as poisons to tbe micro-prganism, either 
it or wtoally kiB^ Or (3) the organism may be 
and taken 4p into the body of wandering ce^ r.g. 
wrw of the leuaxytfcs, and then digested by th^ Suebe^ 
ire therefore colled phagocytes to by ita 


poerw of rcarting m these ways the body has become capable 
of withstanding the attacks of many different varieties of micro- 
nxganisms, of both animal and v^table origin. 

CrMeeal Properties, — Blood is an opaque, visdd liquid of 
bright ^ colour possessing a distinct and characteristic odour, 
espec^y when warm* Its of^ty is due to the presence of a 
VOT laigc number of solid paiidcles, the blood corpuscles, having 
a higher refractive index than that of the liquid in which they 
float The specific gravity in man averages about 1-055. The 
specific gravity of the liquid portion, the plasma (Gr. ArAcwr/^a, 
so meth ing formed or moulded, wAocro'ctv, to mould), is about 
i‘027, whilst that of the corpuscles amounts to i-o88. To litmus 
It reacts as a weak alkcdi. 

Bl^ Plasma, — ^Thc plasma is a solution in water of a varied 
number of substances, and as a solvent it confers on the blood 
1^ power of acting as a carrier of food stuffs and waste products. 
One important food substance, oxygen, is, however, only partly 
prned m solution, bciM mainly combined with haemoglobin 
in the red corpuscles. The food stuffs carried by the plasma 
carbohy^tes, salts and water. The main waste 
products dissolved in it ai^ ammonium carbonate, urea, urates, 
xanmin bases, crea^ and sm^ amounts of other nitrogenous 
bodies, carbonic acid u carbonates, other carbon compounds 
^ch as cholesterin, lecithin and a number of other substances. 
Thus, if we take mammalian blood as a type, the plasma would 
have the following approximate composition 






Substances not vaporizing at 120® C. — 

8 . 0 ^; 

Other proteins and organic substances 81*92 
Inonanic substances— 

Chlorine .... ^5:^6 


Sulpliuric acid 
Phosphoric acid 
Potawium . 
Sodium 
Calcium 
Magnesium . 
Oxygen 


o*i2y 

0.145 

0.314 

3.410 

0.298 

0.218 

0455 


901.51 


— 8-305 


08.49 


1000.00 

Proteim.^The proteins of the blood plasma belong to the two 
classes of the albumins and the globulins. The globulins present 
are Miwd fibrinogen and serum-globulin ; as its name implies, 
the chief physiological property of fibrinogen is that it can give 
rise to fibrin, the solid substance formed when blood clots. It 
posresses the typical properties of a globulin, i.e. it coagulates 
on heating (m this instance at a temperature of 56'’ C.), and is 
precipitated by half saturating its solution with ammonium 
sulphate. It differs from other globulins in that it is less soluble. 
It IS only present in very small quantities, 0-4 %, The other 
globulm, serum-globulin, is not coagulated until 75® C. is reached, 
and we now know that it is in reality a mixture of several 
proteins, but so far these have not been completely separated 
from one another and obtained in a pure Jform. On dialysing a 
solution of serum-globulin a part is precipitated, and this portion 
has been termed the eu-^obulin fraction, the remainder being 
knovm, in contradistinction, as the pseudo-globulin. Again, on 
dilutii^ a solution and adding a small amount of acetic acid a 
precipitate is formed which m some respects differs from the 
remainder of the globulin present. Whether in these two 
instances we are d^ing wito appoximately pure subetances 
IS extremely doubtful. A further important pomt in oonnexion 
with the chemistty of the globulins is that dextrose may be 
found among their decomposition products, i,e, that a part of 
It, or possibly the whole, possesses a ^ocosi^ chai^ter. 

Serum-albumin mves aU the typical cdlou^ and precipitation 
reactions of the albumins. If plasma be weekly with 

sulphuric add, then treated wiA crystals of ammonium si^ihate 
until a slight precipitate forms, filtered and the- filtrate iSowed 
to evaporate yeiy slowly, fypical i^stols of scrum-albumin 
may iotm. According to many it is a um'fonn and specific 
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substBooe/but mfhm bold th« view that it oonriiti of «t leait 
three distmct Bubstanoes^ as shown the to that if a eolation 
be gradually heated coagulation wm occur at three difeent 
temp«ratures,va.at73®,77*aad VC* Ontheothar handthe 
close agreement between different analyses of even the amorphous 
preparations points to there beii^ but one serum-albumim 

When blood dots two new i»oteins make th^ appearance in 
the fluid part of the Uood^or serum^as itis now called. The first 
of these is fibrin iennent'(for its origin see section on ClMng 
below). The other, fibrinc^lobulin, possesses all the t^iiciS 
characteristics of the globulins and coagulates at V C. 

Carhk)^raies.‘---Tiaee several carbo^drates are. described 
as occurring in plasma, vi*. glycogen, animal gum and dextrose. 
If glycogen is present in solution m the plasma it is there in very 
sm^ quantities only, and has probabljr arisen from the destruc- 
tion of the white blood corpuscles, since some leucocytes un- 
doubtedly contain glycogen. A small amount of carbohydrate 
having the formula for starch and yielding a redudng sugar on 
hydrolysis with acid has also been described. The constant 
carbohydrate constituent of plasma, however, is dextrose. This 
Is present to the approximate amount of 0-15 % in arterial blood. 
The amount may be much greater in the blood of the portal vein 
during carbohydrate absorption, and according to some observers 
there is less in venous than in arterial blood, but the difference is 
small and falls within the error of observation. The statement 
that when no absorption is taking place the blood of the hepatic 
vein is richer in dextrose than timt of the portal vein (Bernard) 
is denied by Pavy. 

Fats . — Plasma or serum is as a rule quite dear, but after a meal 
rich in fats it may become quite milky owing to the presence of 
neutral fats in a very fine state of subdivision. This suspended 
fat rapidly disappears from the blood after fat absorption has 
ceased. To some extent it varies in composition with t^t of the 
fat absorbed, but usually consists of the glycerides of the common 
fatty acids—palmitic, stearic and oleic. In addition, there is a 
small amount of fatty acid in solution in the plasma. As to the 
form in which this occurs there is some uncertaint3r. It is 
possibly present as a soap or even as a neutral fat, since a Utde can 
be dissolved in plasma, the solvent substance being probably 
protein or cholestOTn. Fatty adds ^0 appear to be pxmnt to 
some extent combined with cholesterin forming cholesterin esters 
(about o»o6 %). 

Other Organic Compounds . — ^In addition to the substances 
above described, bebnging te the three main classes of food stuffs, 
there are still other oiganic bodies present in plasma in small 
amounts, which for convenience we may classify as non-nitro- 
genous and nitrogenous. Among the former may be mentioned 
lactic add, glycerin, a lipochrome, and probably many other 
substances of a similar type whose separation has not yet been 
effected. 

The non-protein nitrogenous constituents consist of the 
following : ammonia as 'Carbonate or carbamate (0*2 to %), 
urea (0*02 to 0-05 %), creatine, creatiiiine, uric add, xanthine, 
hypoxonthine and occasionally hippuric add. Three ferments 
are also descriM as being present : (i) a glycolytic ferment 
exerting an action up<m dextrose ; (2) a lipw or fat-splitting 
ferment ; and (3) a diastase capalEde of coavertmg stai^ into 
sugar. 

Stdts , — The saline constitaents of {dasma comprise chlorides, 
phosplmtes, carbonates and possiUy 8u4^tes, ^’of sodium, 
potassium, caldum and Xhe nmst abundant metal 

» sodium and the most atodant add is hydrochloric* These 
two are preset in sufficient amount to fonn about 0*65 % of 
sodium chloride. The phosphate is present to about 0^2 %. 
Sulphuric add is always pieunt if the blood has been caldned 
for the purposesof the ansiysis, aadmay then be pieient to about 
0*013%. is, ^however, probabty piodu^ during the 

destruction df the piotem, stnoe it has been shown that no 
sulphate can he temoved from nonnal plasma by dialysis* The 
amount of potassium nesent (0*03 %) is km tlnm one-tenth of 
riiat of the iBMfiuin, ana the quantities of caldum andmegnssium 
tteevenlesi. 


Fmmd Stemitrti.^Wlm viewed ulider the mkroseoiie ith* 
mm number of these aie seen to be small y^kiw bddies m imy 
uniform stst and shape vteyini, however, in diffsient 
• ft i m al s^ When observed in bulk my have a m inloiifv.^ to 
preaencemtogivtngthetyincaleolotirtebloo^ Thesearethe 
ndbUoieorfmeUsot erythmym{Qt. 4 fni 0 p&t^nA^ Mimdedwitil 
them in the blood are a smaller number ^cofpusdmedmmposim 
no colour and have therefore been caUed wkik MM mfjhstdst 
or toocyfsf{Gr.X«isds, white). t l4udly,tfamarepmietttahimS 
number of small knfshaped structures, less in ttmbm thanlhe 
red corpuscles, and much more dil&cndttediatingii^ These iie 
known as blood pUddsts. 

lUd Corpusdis.-fpxtm are present in very. lafge numbers and^ 
under normal conditions, all possess exactly the same iqipearance* 
With rare exceptions their i^pe is that of a biconcave disk wiA 
bevelled edges, the size varyii^ aomewhat in diffiifent anunahi, 
as is seen in the following table which gives their cfiames^ : — 

Man 0*0075 mm. 

gog 0*0073 mm. 

Rabbit 0*0009 nun. 

Cat 0*0063 mm. 

Goat 0*0041 mm. 

The coloured cotpusdes of amphibia as well as of nearly all 
vertebrates below mammals are biconvex and elUptica!. The 
following are the dimensions of some of the more common 
Pigeon . . . 0*0147 mm. long hy 0*0065 mfcn. wide. 

Frog .... 0*0233 M M 0*0157 M •• 

Newt .... 0*0293 .• .1 0*0195 »* 

Proteus . . . 0*0580 ,, „ 0*0350 ,, „ 

Amphiuma . . 0*0770 „ „ 0*04!^ „ „ 

Their number alto varies as follows 

Man .... 4.ooo»ooo to 5,000,000 per cub. mm. 
Goat .... 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 „ 

Sheep. . . . 13,000,00040x4,000,000 „ ,, 

Birds .... 1,000,000 to 4.000,000 „ „ 

Fish .... 350.000 to 2,000,000 ,, „ 

Prog .... 500,000 per cub. mm. 

ProtcuK . . 36,000 „ „ 

In mammals they are apparently homogeneous in structure, 
have no nucleus, but possm a tnin envelope. Their spedfic 
gravity is distinctly higher than that of the plasma (x*ow), 10 
that if dotting has been prevented, blood on standing ymdA a 
large deposit which may form as much as half the total volume 
of the blood* 

Chemical Composition. — On destruction the red corpusdea 
yield two chief proteins, haemoglobin and a nudeo-protem, and 
a number of other substances similar to those usually obtained 
on the break-down of any cellular tissue, such for instance as 
ledthiu, diolesterin and inoigamc salts. The most im^rtant 
protein is the haemoglobin. To it the corpusde owes its dis- 
tinctive property of acting as an oxygen canrier, for it posses 
the power of combining chemically with oxygen and of yidt^ 
up that same oxygen whenever there is a decrease in die con- 
centration of the oxygen in the solvent Thuiinagivansdution 
cd haemoglobin the amount of it which is copibined with oxygen 
depen^ absolutely on the 03 |y|;en concentration. The gieatsil 
dissociation of oxyhaemoglobin oocuni as the (ucygen tensioii faSi 
from about 40 to so mm. of mercury, "(to the oxygen a 
definite compou^ with the haemq^bm is proved V ^ 

that haemoglobin thoroughly aatuzated with osrageA 
baemodobin) has a definite absorption spectrum saving two 
bands between the D end E lines, whBst haemogloldti mm whiob 
the oxygen has been complet^ removed only j^ves one band 
between those Unei* In association with this, os^haemoglobin 
has a Epical bright red colour, whereas vhamo^bin is dark 
purple. A liirto strikmf diaractotic of haeniogk^ tt 
It oontains iron in its molecule. The rWount present thoi^ 
small bears a ^pertectiy definite quaxtixtative relation to & 
amount of oxygen with which the haemoglobin is capable, of 
ombixiiiig (two atoms of oiqrflm tn one 0^ icon). Qnegi^oi 
haemoglobin ^stals can combine with 1*34 cc. of oxygen.' On 
destruction with an add or afiiali, haeinoplobiii jridds n pigment 
portion, Intematin, and a protein portim^ mMfi, m latter 
bdonging to the |^up of me hiatohes (Or. Web, tissue). 
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In this cleavage the iron » found in the p^^ment. By the use of 
a str^ acid, it may be made to yield iron-im pigment, the 
retnamder of ^e mol^le being much furtto decomposed. 

Desiruetim and Pomation, — In the performanoe of their work 
the corpuscles mduaUy deteriorate. They are ttuoi destroyed, 
chiefly in the liver, but whether ^e whole of this process is 
effect^ by the liver alone is not decided. It is proved, however, 
that the destruction of the haemoglobin is entirely effected there. 
It was for a lon^ time considered to be one of the functions of the 
spleen to examine the red corpusdes and to destroy or in some 
way to mark those no longer fitted for the performance of their 
work. It is proved that the destruction of the haemoglobin is 
entirely effected in the liver, since both the main cleavage products 
may bi traced to this organ, which discharges the pigmentary 
portion as the bile pigment, but retains the iron-protein moiety 
at any rate for a time. The amount of bile pigment eliminated 
during the day indicates that the destruction must be consiikr- 
ahle, and unce the number of corpuscles does not vary there must 
be an equivalent formation of new ones. This takes place in the 
red bone-marrow, where special cells are provided for their 
continuous production. In embryonic life their formation is 
effected in another way. Certain mesodermic cells, resembling 
those of the connective tissue, collect masses of haemoglobin, and 
from these daborate red blood corpuscles which thus come to 
lie in the fluid part of the cell. By a canalization of the branches 
of these cells which unite with branches of other cells the pre- 
cursors of the blood capillaries are formed. 

White Blood Corpuscles , — These constitute the second import- 
ant group of formed elements in the blood, and number about 
12,000 to 20,000 per cubic mm. They are typical wandering cells 
carried to all parts of the body by the blood stream, but often 
leave that stream and gain the tissue spaces by passing through 
the capillary wall. They exist in many varieties and were first 
classified according as, under the microscope, they presented a 
granular appearance or appeared clear. The cells were also 
distinguished from one another according as they possessed fine 
or coarse granules. The granules are confined to the protoplasm 
of the cell, and it has been shown that they differ chemically, 
because their staining properties vary. Thus, some granules 
select an acid stain, and the cells containing them are then 
designated acidophile or eostt^hile;^ other granules select a basic 
stain and are called hasophilff while yet others prefer a neutral 
stain {neutrophile). 

In human blood the following varieties of leucocytes may be 
distiiwuished 

1. The Polymorphonuclear Crff.— This possesses a nucleus of 
very complicated outline and a fair amount of protoplasm filled 
wth numbers of fine granules which stain with eosin. They vary 
in size but are usually about 0*01 mm. in diameter. They ore 
highly amoeboid and phagocytic, and form about 70 % of the 
total number of leucocytes. 

2, The Coarsely Granular Eosinophile CsU.— These large cells 
contoin a number of well-defined granules which stain deeply 
vnth acid dyes. The nucleus is crescentic. The cdls amount to 
about 2 % of tlw total number of leucocytes, though the proper- 

^ne*j!on8ide*abl3rj They are actively amoeboid. 


3. The Lymphocyte.— this. i$ ihe smallest letMoc)^, being 
only about 0-0065 “«»• » diameter. It has a Issge sphericBl 
nudeus with a small rim of dear protoplasm surrounding it. 
It forms from 15 to 40 % of the number of leucocytes, and is less 
nwrkedly amoelxiid than the other varieties. 
j. The Hyaline (Gr. MXtMw, gbasy, crystalline, 6bAo«, a^) 
«H er maeroeyU (Gr. long or large^— This is a oell 

su^ to the last with a spherical, ovd or indented nudeus, but 
It hM much more protopbsm. It o^tutes about 4 % of aU 
the leucoqrtes and n highly amcafooknind phagomic. 

S. The SmpUb Ciff.— ^ pdasessea a aphetioal nudsui and 
the protoplasm contains a smaB number of gnuniha staining 

> Th» suffi x -pkik, Greek to lova, pteiar, la in aeinatHif, 


deeply with banc dytUo It is rarely fouxid in bloodcl adults 
exc^t in certain diseases. 

Fundionse^Tbtat cells act as scavengers or as destroyers of 
living organisms that may have gain^ access to ^e tissue 
spaces. Thw play an important part in the chexnical processes 
underl3ring m phenomena of immunity, and some at least are 
of importance in starting the process of clotting. 

Thty are constantly suffering destruction in the performance 
of their work. Many, too, are lost to the body by their passage 
through the different mucous surfaces. Their origin is still 
obscure in many points. The lymphocytes are derived from 
lymphoid tissue, whertfver it exists in the different parts of the 
body. The polymorphonuclear and eosinoph^ cells are derived 
from the bone-marrow, each by division of specific mother cells 
located in that tissue. The macrocyte is b^eved by many to 
represent a further stajg^e in the development of the lymphocyte. 
Their rate of fmaation may be infiuenoed by a variety of 
conditions— 4 or instance, they are found to vary in number 
according to the diet and also, to a considerable extent, in 
disease. 

The platelets or thrombocytes (Gr. clot) 

are the third class of formed dements occurring in mammalian 
blood. There are still, however, many observers who consider 
that platelets arc not present in the normal circulating blood, 
but only make their appeuance after it has been shed or other- 
wise injured. They are minute lens-shaped structures, and may 
amount to as m^y as 800,000 per cubic mm. Under certain 
conditions, examinatiem has shown that they are protoplasmic 
and amoeboid, and that each one contains a central body of 
different staining properties from the remainder of the structure. 
This has been regard^ by some as a nucleus. On being brought 
into contact with a foreign surface they adhere to it firmly, very 
rapidly passii^ through a number of phases resulting ultimately 
in the formation of granular debris. In shed blood they tend to 
collect into groups, and during clotting, fibrin filaments may be 
observed to shoot out from these clumps. 

Variations in the Blood of different Animals, — If we contrast 
the Uood of different animals of the vertebrate class we find 
striking difference both in microscopic appearances and in 
chemic^ properties. In the first place, the corpuscles vary in 
amount and in kind. Thus, whilst in a mammal the corpuscles 
form 40 to 50 % of the total volume of the blood, in the lower 
vertebrates the volume is much less, e,g, in frogs as low as 35 % 
and in fishes even lower. The deficiency is chiefly in the'red 
corpuscles, the ratio of white to red increasing as we examine the 
blood from animals lower in the scale. The corpuscles themselves 
are also fetund to vaty, especially the red ones. In the mammal 
they are btconcave d isk s with bevelled edges, they do not contain 
a nucleus so that they ore not cells. In the bird they are larger, 
ellipsoidal in shape and have a large nudeus in the centre of 
the cell. In reptiles and amphibia the red corpuscles are also 
nudeated, but the ^oma portion containing the haemoglobin 
is arranged in a thickened annular part endrcling the nucleus. 
When seen from the fiat they are oval in section. In fishes the 
corpusdes show very much the same structure. A further very 
significant difference to be obsorved between the bloods of 
differrat vertebrates is in the amount of haemoglobin they 
contain ; thus in the lower classes, fishes and amphibia, not only 
is the number of red corpusdes sn^ but the amount of haemo- 
globin each corpuscle contains is relatively low. The concentra- 
tion of the hamoglobin m the corpusdes attains its maximum 
in toe mammal and the bird. Since toe haemoglobin is practically 
toe same from whatever ammal it is obtained and can only com- 
bine with the same amount of oxygen, the oxygen-capacity of the 
blood of any vertebrate b in direct proportion to the amount of 
haemogloto it contains. Iherefore we see that as] we ascend 
toe scide in toe veitabrate series toe oxygen-carrying capacity 
of toe blood rises. Thb increase was a natural preynoinBiy 
condition for the progress of evolution. In order that a more 
active anhnal might be developed toe main essential was that 
toe diemical processes of toe oell shoifid be carried out mom 
rapidly, and as these processes are fundamentally oxi^tive^ 
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incr«afled activity entails an inoniased xate of supply of oxygen. 
This latter has been brought about in the amiw kingdom In 
two ways, first by an increase in the concentration of the haemo- 
globin of the blo^ effected by an increase both in tiM number of 
oorpusdes and in the amount of haemqglolnn contained in each, 
and secondly an increase in the rate at which the blood has 
been made to pass through the tissues. In the lower vertebrates 
the blood pressure is low and the haemoglobin content of the 
blood is low, consequently both rate of blood>flow and oxygen- 
content are low. In contrast with this, in higher vertebrates the 
blood pressure is high and the haemoglobin content of the Uood 
is high, consequently both rate of blo^-now and oxygen-content 
are high. We must associate with this important step in evolu- 
tion the means employed for the more rapid absorption of 
oxygen and for its increased rate of discl^ge to the tissues, the 
most important features of which are a diminution in the size of 
the corpuscle and the attainment of its peculiar shape, both 
resulting in the production of a relatively enormous corpuscular 
surface m a unit volume of blood. 

Variations are also found in the white corpuscles as well as in 
the red, but these differences are not so striking and lie chiefly 
in unimportant details of structure of individual cells. Enorijnous 
variations are to be found in different species of mammals, but 
the cells genemlly conform to the types of secreting cells or 
phagocytes. 

The platelets also differ in the different species. In the fr^ 
for instance, many are spindle-shaped and contain a nuclcu.s-like 
structure. Birds’ blood is stated to contain no platelets. Tbe 
variations in number of these bodies have not been satisfactorily 
ascertained on account of the difficulties involved in any attempt 
to preserve them and to render them visible under the microscope. 

Differences are also found in the chemical composition of the 
plasma. The chief variation is in the amount of protein present, 
which attains its maximum concentration in birds and mammals, 
while in reptiles, amphibia and fishes it is much less. The 
bloods of the latter two classes are much more watery than that 
of the mammal. Moreover, it has been proved that there we 
specific differences in the chemical nature of the various proteins 
present even between different varieties of mammals. Thus the 
ratio of the globulin fraction to the albumin fraction may vary 
considerably, and again, one or other of the proteins may be 
quite specific for tlie animal from which it is derived. 

Clotting . — If a sample of blood be withdrawn from an animal, 
within a short time it undergoes a series of changes and become 
converted into a stiff jelly. It is said to dot. If the prc^s is 
watched it is seen to start first from the surfaces where it is in 
contact with any foreign body ; thence it extends through the 
blood until the whole mass sets solid. A short time elapses 
before this process commences — ^a time dependent upon two 
chief conditions, viz. the temperature at which the blood is l«pt 
and the extent of foreign suiiace with which it is brought into 
contact. Thus in a mammal the blood clots most quickly at a 
temperature a little above body temperature, while if the blood 
be cooled quickly the dotting is considerably delayed and in the 
case of some animals altogether prevented. For ejuunple, human 
blood kept at body temperature clots in three minutes, while if 
allowed to cool to room temperature the first sign of clotting may 
not make its appearance until eight nunutes after its removal 
from the body. The process of dotting is ^ considerably 
accelerated by making the blood flow in a thin strdim over a 
wide surface. The fuU completion of the process occupies some 
time if the blood be kept quiet, but ultimatdy the whole mass 
of the blood becomes converted into a solid. At thb stage tto 
containing vcwel may be inverted without apy drop of fluid 
escaphv. A dmrt time after this stage has been reac^ drc^ 
of a y^w fluid af^iear upon the surface and, increasing in size 
and ntunber, nip together to form a layer of fluid sepwated from 
thedot Tw flnid IS teraiedief am; its appearance » 
contraction id dot^ which thus squeezes out the fluid from 
between hs sotid constituents. Contr^on continues for about 
tweiit¥-fpur hours, at the end of whkh time a large quantity 
(one-mird or more of the total volume) of serum may have 


been separatedL The dot contracta miiioithhr^ thiis 
throughout the same genml shm as that of m vpiadin which 
the blood has been odUected. Finally the dot swims freely in 
the serum which it has exprMsed* , 

The cause of the dot formation, has been found to be tha 
mutation of a solid from the liquid p l a sm a of the blood. 
^8 solid is in the form of very minute tiireads and Imce ia 
termed fibnn. The threads traverse the maw of bkiod In every 
possible direction, interlacing and thus confiiung in their mesto 
all the solid dements of the blood. Soon alter their d^^tion 
tiiey begin to contract, and as the meshwork th^ form is very 
minute they carry with them all the coxpuscfrs of the blood. 
These with the fibrin form the shrunken cfot.^ 

If the rate at which blood clots be retarded either by cooliqg 
or by some other process the coipusdes mi^ have lime to sattle, 
partially or completely, in which case distinct layers may form* 
^e lowermost of these contains chiefly the red corpusdes, the 
second layer may be grey owing to the high percentage of leuco- 
cytes present, while a third, marked by opalescence only, may 
lie very rich in platelets. Above these a dear layer if fluid 
may be found. This is plasma. The formation of these layers 
depends solely upon the rate of sedimentation of thew elements, 
the rate depending partly upon differences in specific gravity, 
and partly upon Sxt tendency the corpuscles Imve to run into 
dumpa Horse’s blood offers one of the best insta nc es of ^ 
clumping of red corpuscles, and in this animal sedimentation 
of the red corpuscles is most rapid. 

If now such a sedimented blood is allowed to dot the process 
is found to start in the middle two layers, i.e. in those 
containing the white corpuscles and platelets. Frm these 
layers it spreads through the rest of the liquid, being most 
retarded, however, in the red corpuscle layer, and particularly 
so if the sedimentation has been very complete. Not only does 
the dotting process start from the layers containing the leuco- 
cytes and platelets, but in them it also proceeds more quickly. 
Tliese observations dearly indiaite that the dotting process is 
initiated by some change starting from the^ elements. 

The object of the dotting of the blood is quite dear. It is 
to prevent, as far as possible, any loss of blood when there is 
an injury to an animal’s vess^ The shed blood becwos con- 
verted into a solid, and this, extending into the interior of the 
ruptured vessel, forms a plug and thus arrests the bleeding.^ 
It is found that dotting is especially accelerated whenever 
the blood touches a foreign tissue, for instance, the outer layers 
of a tom blood-vessel wall, muscle tissue, Ac., in exactly 
those conditions in which rapid dotting becomes of the greatest 
importance. Yet another very pregnant fact in connexion 
with dotting is that if an animal M bled rapidly and the blood 
collected in successive samples it is found that those collected 
last dot most quiddy. Hence the more excessive the haemor- 
rhage in any case, the greater becomes the onset of the natural 
cure for the bleeding, viz. dotting. 

When we begin to inquire into the nature of dotting we have 
to determine in the first place whence the fibrin is derived. 
It has long been known that two chemical substances at least 
are requisite for its production. Thus certain fluids are known, 
e,g, some samples of hydrocele or pericardial fiuid, which will 
not dot spontaneously, but will dot rapidly when a small 
quantity of serum or of an old blood-dot is added to iti The 
constituent substance which is present in the first-named fluids 
is known as fibrinogen, and tlmt present in the serum or the 
clot is Imown as fibm-ferment or thromlnn. 

Fibrinogen is present in living blood dissolved in the dasma; 
it is also present m such fluids as hy ^ pericardial mmoms 
which, t^ugh capable of dotting, do not dot spontaneously. 
Thrombin, on the other hand, does not exist in Itvuig bloo^ bttt 
only makes its af^iearance there after blood is shed. It i|i, not 
yet certain what is the nature of the final reaction between 
fibrinogen and thrombin. The poasibOities are, that thrombin 
may a^HO ^ fibrinogem which fr in soma wqy 

converts into fibrin,(s) by uniting with fibrinogen to form fibrin, 
or (3) by yieldh^ pi^ of itself to the fibrinogen which thna 
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becomei converted into fibrin. The experimental study of the 
rate of fibrin formation, when different strengths of thrombin 
solutions are allowed to act upon a fibnnogen solution, leads 
us to the probable conclusion that the first of these three possi- 
bilities is the correct one, and that thrombin therefore exerts 
a true ferment action upon fibrinogen. It is known that in the 
reaction, in addition to the formation of fibrin, yet another 
protein makes its appearance. This is known as fibrinoglobulin, 
and apparently it arises from the fibrinogen, so that the change 
would be one of cleavage into fibrin and fibrinoglobulin. It 
is very noteworthy that although the amount of fibrin formed 
during the clotting appears veiy bulky, yet the actual weight 
is extremely small, not more than 0*4 grms. from 100 cc. of 
blood. 

Having ascertained that the clotting is due to the action of 
thrombin upon fibrinogen, we now see that the next step to be 
explained is the origin of thrombin. It has been shown mat the 
final step in its formation consists in the combination of another 
substance, termed prothrombin, with calcium. Any soluble 
calcium salt is found to be effective in this respect, and con- 
versely the removal of soluble calcium (e.g. by sodium oxalate) 
will prevent the formation of thrombin and therefore of clotting, j 

In the next place it can \yt proved that prothrombin does not 
exist as such in circulating blood, so that the problem becomes 
an inquiry as to the origin of prothrombin. Experiment has 
shown that in its turn prothrombin arises from yet another 
precursor, which is named thrombogen, and that thrombogen 
also is not to be found in circulating blood but only makes its 
appearance after the blood is shed. The conversion of throm- 
bogen into prothrombin has been proved to be due to the action 
of a second ferment which has been named thrombokinase, and 
this latter is again absent from living blood. Hence the question 
arises, whence are derived thrombogen and thrombokinase? 
in the study of this question it has b^n found that if the blood 
of birds be collected direct from an artery through a perfectly 
clean cannula into a clean and dust-free glass vessel, it does not 
clot spontaneously. The plasma collected from such blood is 
found to contain thrombogen but no thrombokinase. A some- 
what similar plasma may be prepared from a mammal’s blood 
by collecting samples of blood from an artery into vessels which 
have been thoroughly coated with paraffin, though in this instance 
thrombogen may be ah.sent us well as thrombokinase. If 
plasma containing thrombogen but no thrombokinase 1^ treated 
with a saline extract of any tissues it will soon clot. The saline 
extract contains thrombokinase. This ferment can therefore 
be derived from most tissues, including also the white blood 
corpuscles and the platelets. Thrombogen is produced from the 
leucocytes, but it is not yet certain whether it is also formed 
from the platelets. The discoveiy of the origin of the throm- 
bokinase from tissue cells explains a fact that has long been 
known, namely, that if in collecting blood, it is allowed to flow 
over cut tissues, clotting is most markedly accelerated. The 
fact that birds’ blood if very carefully collected will not clot 
spontaneously tends to prove that thn^boldnase is not derived 
from the leucocytes, and makes probable its origin from the 
platelets, for it is known that birds’ blood apparently does not 
contain platelets, at any rate in the form in which they are 
found in mammalian blood. When examining the general 
properties of platelets, attention was drawn to &e remiukably 
rapid manner in which they undergo change on coming into 
contact with a foreign surface. It is apparently the actual 
contact which initiates these changes, chaises which are funda- 
mentally chemical in character, resulting in the production of 
thrombokinase and possibly also of thrombogen. 

Thus as our knowle^e at presiliit stands ^ following 
statement gives a recapitulated account of the changes which 
constitute the many phases of clotting. When blocS escapes 
fwm a blood-vessel it comes into contact vfith a foreign surface, 
either a tissue or the damaged walls of the cut vessel. Very 
speedily this contact results in the discharge of thrombogen and 
throml^kinase, the former from the white Iflood corpuedes and 
also possibly from the platelets, the latter from the platelets 


or from the tissue with which the blood comes m contact. The 
interaction of these two bodies next results in the formation of 
prothrombin, which, combining with the edeium of any soluble 
lime salt present, forms thrombin or fibrin-ferment. The last 
step in the change is the action of thrombin upon fibrinogen 
to form fibrin, and the clot is complete. 

The intrinsic value to the animal of these changes is quite 
plain. The power of clotting and thus stopping Imemorrhage 
ts of essential importance, and yet this clotting must not occur 
within the living blood-vessels, or it would speedily result in 
death. That the tissues should be able to accelerate the process 
is of very obvious value. That the inner lining of the blood- 
vessels does not act as a foreign tissue is possibly due to the 
extreme smoothness of their surface. 

Further, an animal must always be exposed to a possible 
danger in the absorption of some thrombin from a mass of clotted 
blood still retained within the body, and we know that if a 
quantity of active ferment be injected into the blood -stream 
intravascular clotting does result. Under all usual conditions 
this is obviated, the protective mechanism being of a twofold 
character. First, it is found that thrombin becomes converted 
very qiiickly into an inactive modification. Scrum, for instance, 
very quickly loses its power of inducing clotting in fibrinogen 
solutions. Secondly, the body has been found to possess the 
power of making a substance, antithrombin, which can combine 
with thrombin forming a substance which is quite inactive as 
far as clotting is concerned. Finally, there is evidence that 
normal blood contains a small quantity of this substance, 
antithrombin, and that under certain conditions the amount 
pre.sent may be enormously increased. (T. G. Bu.) 

Pathology oj the Blood. 

The changes in the blood in disease are probably as numerous 
and varied as the diseases which attack the body, for the blood 
is not only the medium of respiration, but also of nutrition, of 
defence against organisms and of many other functions, none 
of which can be affected without corresponding alterations 
occurring in the circulating fluid. The immense majority of 
these changes are, however, so subtle that they escape detection 
by our present methods. But in certain directions, notably 
in regard to the relations with micro-organisms, changes in the 
blood-plasma can be made out, though they are not associated 
in all cases with changes in the formed elements which float in 
it, nor with any obvious microscopical or chemical alterations. 

The phenomena of immunity to the attacks of bacteria or 
their toxins, of agglutinative action, of opsonic action, of the 
precipitin tests, and of haemolysis, are all laiigely 
dependent on the inherent or acquired characters 
of the blood serum. It is a commonplace that different 
people vary in their susceptibility to the attacks of different 
or]§^sms, and different species of animals also vary greatly. 
This natural immunity ” is due partly to the power possessed 
by the leuco^tes or white blood corpuscles of taking into their 
bodies and digesting or holding in an inert state organisms which 
reach the blood-phagocytosis,— partly* to certain bodies in 
the blood serum which have a bactericidal action, or whose 
presence enables the phagocytes to deal more easily with the 
organisms. This natural immunity can be heightened when 
it exists, or an artificial immunity can be produced in variou.s 
ways. Doses of organisms or their toxins can be injected on 
one or several occasions, and provided that the lethal dose 
be not reached, in most cases an increased power of resistance is 
produced. The organisms may be injected alive in a virulent 
condition, or with their virulence lessened by heat or cold, 
by antiseptics, by cultivation in the presence of oxygen, or by 
passage through other animals, or they may first be killed, or 
their toxins alone injected. 'The method diosen in eadi case 
depends on the organism dealt with. The result of ^is treat- 
ment is that in the animal treated protective substances a{^>ear 
in the serum, and these substances can be transferred to the 
serum of another animal or of man ; in other words the active 
immunity of the experimental animal can be translated into 
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the passive immiulity of man. According to the natiire of the dinbiiB^r aie : the eniorocimtioD ol the' rad 
substances injected into the former, its serum may be antitoxic^ per cidnc millimetre; dto estimation of the percentage of 
if it has been immunized against any pi^cukr toxin, or anti- haemoglobin and of ^ specific mvity of Ihe blood ; the micro- 
bacter^, if against an or^ism. Familiar examples d these scopic examination of freshly-drawn blood and of blood films 
are, of the former diphtheria antitoxin, of the latter anti-plague made upon cover-glasses, fixed and stained. In special cases the 
and anti-typhoid sera. An antitoxin exerts its effects by actual alkaHnity and the rapidity of coagulation mav oe ascertained, 
combination with the respective toxin, the combination beix^ or the blood may be examined bacteriblogicaUy. We have no 
inert It is probable that the ultimate source of the antitoxin is universally accepted means of estimating* duri^ life, the total 
to be found in the living cells of the tissues and that it passes amount of blood in the body, though the method of J. S. Haldane 
from them into the blood. The action of an antibacteri^ serum and }. Lorrain Smith, in winch the total oxygen capacity of the 
depends on the presence in it of a substance known as immune- blood is estimated, and its total volume worlmd out from that 
body,” which has a special affinity ai^ power of combining datum, has seemed to promise important resdlts {Jcum, e/ 
with the bacterium used. In order that it may exert this power PhysioL vol. xxv. p. 331, 1900). After de^tb the amount of 
it requires the presence of a substance normally present m the blood sometimes seems to be increased, and sometimes, as in 
serum known as complement.” The developmmt of these pernicious anaemia,” it is certainly diminishid. fint the high 
“ anti-bodies,” though it has been studied mainly in connemon counts of red corpuscles which are occasionally reported as 
with bacteria and their toxins, is not confined to their action, evident of plethora or increase of the total blood arc really only 
hut can be demonstrated in regard to many other substances, indications of concentration of the fluid except in certain rare 
such as ferments, tissue cells, red corpuscles, &c. In some cases. It is necessary, therefore, in examining blood diseases, 
animals, for example, the blood serum has the power of dissolv- to confine ourselves to the study of the blo^-unit, which is 
ing the red corpuscles of an animal of different species ; e,g. the alwavs taken as the cubic millimetre, without reference to the 
guinea-pig's serum is ” haemolytic ” to the red corpuscles of number of units in the body. 

the ox. This haemolytic power (haemolysis) can be increased Anaemia is often used as a generic term for all blood diseases, 
by repeated injections of red corpuscles from the other animal, for in almost all of them the haemoglobin is diminished, either 
in this case also, as in the bactenal case, by the production and as a result of dilution in the number of the red . 
action of immune-body and complement. The antiserum pro- corpuscles in which it is contained, or because the 
duced in the c'ase of the red corpuscles may sometimes, if injected individual red corpuscles contain a smaller amount of haemo- 
into the first animal, whose red corpuscles were used, cause globin than the normal. As haemoglobin is the medium of 
extensive destruction of its red corpuscles, with haemo- respiratory interchange, its diminution causes obvious symptoms, 
globinuria, and sometimes a fatal result. which are much more easily appreciated by the patient than 

Opsonic action depends on the presence of a substance, the those caused by alterations m the plasma or the leucocytes. It 
“ opsonin,” in the scrum of an immunized animal, which makes is customary to divide anaemias inio ” primary ” and ‘‘ second- 
the organism in que.stion more easily taken up by the phagocytes ary ” : the primary arc those for which no adequate cause has 
(leucocytes) of the blood. The opsonin becomes fixed to the as yet been discovered ; the secondary, those whose cause is 
organisms. It is present to a certain extent in normal serum, known. Among the former are usually included chlorosis, 
but can be greatly increased by the process of immunization; pernicious anaemia, and sometimes the leucocythaemias; 
and the ” opsonic index,” or relation between the number of among the latter, the anaemias due to such agencies as malignant 
organisms taken up by leucocytes when treated with the serum disease, malaria, chronic metallic poisoning, chronic haemor- 
of a healthy person or ” control,” and with the serum of a rhage, tubercle, Bright's disease, infective processes, intestinal 
person affected with any bacterial disease and under treatment parasites, &c. As our knowledge advances, however, this dis- 
by immunization, is regarded by some as representing the degree tinction will probably be given up, for the causes of several 
of immunity produced. of the primary anaemias have been discovered. For examplq, 

Agglutinative action is evidence of the presence in a serum the anaemia due to bothriocephalus, an intestinal parasite^ Is ' 
of a somewhat similar set of substances, known as agglutinins.” clinically indistix^uishable from the other forms of pernicious 
When a portion of an antiserum is added to an emulsion of the anaemia with which it used to be induded, and leuco^thaemia 
corresponding organism, the organisms, if they are motile, cease has been declared by Ldwit, though probably erroneously, to 
to move, and in any case become gathered together into clumps, be due to a blood parasite closely rekted to that of maJoria. 
In flJl probability several different bodies are concerned in this In all these conditions there is a considerable similarity in the 
process. This reaction, in its practical applications at least, symptoms produced and in the pathological anatomy. The 
may be regarded as a reaction of infection rather than of im- general symptoms ara pallor of the skin and mucous membranes, 
munization as ordinarily understood, for it is found that the weakness and lassitude, shortness of breath, pidpitation, a 
blood serum of patients suffering from typhoid, Malta fever, tendency to fainting, and usually also gastro-intestiimi disturb- 
cholera, and many other bacterial diseases, agglutinates the anoe, headache and neunilgk. The heart is often dilated, and 
correspondit^ organisms. This fact has come to be of great on auscultation the systolic murmurs amdated with that 
importance in diagnosis. condition are heard. In fatal cases the inten^ organs axt 

The precipitin test depends on a somewhat analogous reaction, found to be pale, and very often their cells contain an excessive 
If the serum of an animal be injected rmatedly into another amount of fat. In many anaemias there is a special tendem;^ 
animal of different species, a precipitin ” apfiears in the serum to haemorrhage. Most of the al^ve symptoms and organic 
of the animal treated, which causes a preopitate when added changes are directly due to diminished res^ratory interchi^e 
to the serum of the first animal. The special importa^ of this from the loss of haemoglobin, and to its effect on ^ various 
fact is that it can be utilized as a method of distmguishing organs involved. diagnosis depends ultimately in all cases 
between human blood and that of animals, which is often of upon the examination of the Uood. 

importance in medical jurisprudence. Though the relative proportions of the leucocytes are probably 

In this summary the facts adduced are practically all biological, contmu^y undergoing change even in health, especially as the 
and are due to the extraordinary activity with whidi the study result of taking food, the number of red corpuscles remains mudi 
of bacteriology (^.v.) has been pursued in recent years. The more constant. Thi^h the agency of Some unknown mechan* 
chemistry of the bl^ has not hitherto been found to give ism, the supply of fresh red corpuscles from the bone-manow 
infonnation of diniiSal ot diagnostic importance, and nothing keeps pace with the destruction of effete corpuscles, nnd in 
need bert be added to what is said above on the physiology of health each cofpuadk contains a definite and constant mount 
the blood. Filough has becsi said, however, to show the extra- of haemag}obin. The diltttibance of this arrangement in 
Ofdinaiy con^leinty of the apparently simple blood serum. anaemia may be due to kis or to increased destruction of cor- 
The methods at present employed in examining the Mood pittcles* to the supply of a smaller number of new ones, to a 
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becomei converted into fibrin. The experimental study of the 
rate of fibrin formation, when different strengths of thrombin 
solutions are allowed to act upon a fibnnogen solution, leads 
us to the probable conclusion that the first of these three possi- 
bilities is the correct one, and that thrombin therefore exerts 
a true ferment action upon fibrinogen. It is known that in the 
reaction, in addition to the formation of fibrin, yet another 
protein makes its appearance. This is known as fibrinoglobulin, 
and apparently it arises from the fibrinogen, so that the change 
would be one of cleavage into fibrin and fibrinoglobulin. It 
is very noteworthy that although the amount of fibrin formed 
during the clotting appears veiy bulky, yet the actual weight 
is extremely small, not more than 0*4 grms. from 100 cc. of 
blood. 

Having ascertained that the clotting is due to the action of 
thrombin upon fibrinogen, we now see that the next step to be 
explained is the origin of thrombin. It has been shown mat the 
final step in its formation consists in the combination of another 
substance, termed prothrombin, with calcium. Any soluble 
calcium salt is found to be effective in this respect, and con- 
versely the removal of soluble calcium (e.g. by sodium oxalate) 
will prevent the formation of thrombin and therefore of clotting, j 

In the next place it can \yt proved that prothrombin does not 
exist as such in circulating blood, so that the problem becomes 
an inquiry as to the origin of prothrombin. Experiment has 
shown that in its turn prothrombin arises from yet another 
precursor, which is named thrombogen, and that thrombogen 
also is not to be found in circulating blood but only makes its 
appearance after the blood is shed. The conversion of throm- 
bogen into prothrombin has been proved to be due to the action 
of a second ferment which has been named thrombokinase, and 
this latter is again absent from living blood. Hence the question 
arises, whence are derived thrombogen and thrombokinase? 
in the study of this question it has b^n found that if the blood 
of birds be collected direct from an artery through a perfectly 
clean cannula into a clean and dust-free glass vessel, it does not 
clot spontaneously. The plasma collected from such blood is 
found to contain thrombogen but no thrombokinase. A some- 
what similar plasma may be prepared from a mammal’s blood 
by collecting samples of blood from an artery into vessels which 
have been thoroughly coated with paraffin, though in this instance 
thrombogen may be ah.sent us well as thrombokinase. If 
plasma containing thrombogen but no thrombokinase 1^ treated 
with a saline extract of any tissues it will soon clot. The saline 
extract contains thrombokinase. This ferment can therefore 
be derived from most tissues, including also the white blood 
corpuscles and the platelets. Thrombogen is produced from the 
leucocytes, but it is not yet certain whether it is also formed 
from the platelets. The discoveiy of the origin of the throm- 
bokinase from tissue cells explains a fact that has long been 
known, namely, that if in collecting blood, it is allowed to flow 
over cut tissues, clotting is most markedly accelerated. The 
fact that birds’ blood if very carefully collected will not clot 
spontaneously tends to prove that thn^boldnase is not derived 
from the leucocytes, and makes probable its origin from the 
platelets, for it is known that birds’ blood apparently does not 
contain platelets, at any rate in the form in which they are 
found in mammalian blood. When examining the general 
properties of platelets, attention was drawn to &e remiukably 
rapid manner in which they undergo change on coming into 
contact with a foreign surface. It is apparently the actual 
contact which initiates these changes, chaises which are funda- 
mentally chemical in character, resulting in the production of 
thrombokinase and possibly also of thrombogen. 

Thus as our knowle^e at presiliit stands ^ following 
statement gives a recapitulated account of the changes which 
constitute the many phases of clotting. When blocS escapes 
fwm a blood-vessel it comes into contact vfith a foreign surface, 
either a tissue or the damaged walls of the cut vessel. Very 
speedily this contact results in the discharge of thrombogen and 
throml^kinase, the former from the white Iflood corpuedes and 
also possibly from the platelets, the latter from the platelets 


or from the tissue with which the blood comes m contact. The 
interaction of these two bodies next results in the formation of 
prothrombin, which, combining with the edeium of any soluble 
lime salt present, forms thrombin or fibrin-ferment. The last 
step in the change is the action of thrombin upon fibrinogen 
to form fibrin, and the clot is complete. 

The intrinsic value to the animal of these changes is quite 
plain. The power of clotting and thus stopping Imemorrhage 
ts of essential importance, and yet this clotting must not occur 
within the living blood-vessels, or it would speedily result in 
death. That the tissues should be able to accelerate the process 
is of very obvious value. That the inner lining of the blood- 
vessels does not act as a foreign tissue is possibly due to the 
extreme smoothness of their surface. 

Further, an animal must always be exposed to a possible 
danger in the absorption of some thrombin from a mass of clotted 
blood still retained within the body, and we know that if a 
quantity of active ferment be injected into the blood -stream 
intravascular clotting does result. Under all usual conditions 
this is obviated, the protective mechanism being of a twofold 
character. First, it is found that thrombin becomes converted 
very qiiickly into an inactive modification. Scrum, for instance, 
very quickly loses its power of inducing clotting in fibrinogen 
solutions. Secondly, the body has been found to possess the 
power of making a substance, antithrombin, which can combine 
with thrombin forming a substance which is quite inactive as 
far as clotting is concerned. Finally, there is evidence that 
normal blood contains a small quantity of this substance, 
antithrombin, and that under certain conditions the amount 
pre.sent may be enormously increased. (T. G. Bu.) 

Pathology oj the Blood. 

The changes in the blood in disease are probably as numerous 
and varied as the diseases which attack the body, for the blood 
is not only the medium of respiration, but also of nutrition, of 
defence against organisms and of many other functions, none 
of which can be affected without corresponding alterations 
occurring in the circulating fluid. The immense majority of 
these changes are, however, so subtle that they escape detection 
by our present methods. But in certain directions, notably 
in regard to the relations with micro-organisms, changes in the 
blood-plasma can be made out, though they are not associated 
in all cases with changes in the formed elements which float in 
it, nor with any obvious microscopical or chemical alterations. 

The phenomena of immunity to the attacks of bacteria or 
their toxins, of agglutinative action, of opsonic action, of the 
precipitin tests, and of haemolysis, are all laiigely 
dependent on the inherent or acquired characters 
of the blood serum. It is a commonplace that different 
people vary in their susceptibility to the attacks of different 
or]§^sms, and different species of animals also vary greatly. 
This natural immunity ” is due partly to the power possessed 
by the leuco^tes or white blood corpuscles of taking into their 
bodies and digesting or holding in an inert state organisms which 
reach the blood-phagocytosis,— partly* to certain bodies in 
the blood serum which have a bactericidal action, or whose 
presence enables the phagocytes to deal more easily with the 
organisms. This natural immunity can be heightened when 
it exists, or an artificial immunity can be produced in variou.s 
ways. Doses of organisms or their toxins can be injected on 
one or several occasions, and provided that the lethal dose 
be not reached, in most cases an increased power of resistance is 
produced. The organisms may be injected alive in a virulent 
condition, or with their virulence lessened by heat or cold, 
by antiseptics, by cultivation in the presence of oxygen, or by 
passage through other animals, or they may first be killed, or 
their toxins alone injected. 'The method diosen in eadi case 
depends on the organism dealt with. The result of ^is treat- 
ment is that in the animal treated protective substances a{^>ear 
in the serum, and these substances can be transferred to the 
serum of another animal or of man ; in other words the active 
immunity of the experimental animal can be translated into 
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Leucocytosis occurs under a great varie^ of conditions^ normally 
to a sli^t extent during digestion, during pitgnanqr, and after 
violent exercise, and abnormaBy aiter hamonii^, in the course 
of inflammations and many infective diseases, in malign^t 
disease, in such toxic states as uraemia, and after the ingestion 
of nuclein and other substances. It does not occur in some 
infective diseases, the most important of which are typhoid fever, 
malaria, influenza, measles and uncomplicated tuberculosis. 
In all cases where it is sufficiently severe and long continued, 
the reserve space in the bone-marrow is filled up by the active 
proliferation of the leucocytes normally, found there, and is used 
as a nursery for the leucocytes required in the blood. In many 
cases leucocytosis is known to be associated with the defence of 
the organism from injurious influences, and its amount depends 
on the relation between the severity of the attack and the power 
of resistance. There may be an increase in the proportions 
present in the blood of lymphocytes (lymphocytosis), and of 
eosinophile cells (eosinopkilia). This latter chaise is associated 
specially with some forms of asthma, with certain skin diseases, 
and with the presence of animal parasites in the body, such as 
ankylostoma and fllaria. 

'Fhe disease in which the number of leucocytes in the |blood 
is greatest is leucocythaemia or leucaemia. There are two main 
forms of this disease, in both of which there are 
****** ** anaemia, enlargement of the spleen and lymphatic 
glands, or of either of them, leucocytic hypertrophy of the 
bone-marrow, and deposits of leucocytes in the liver, kidney 
and other organs. The difference lies in the kind of leucocytes 
present in excess in the blood, blood-forming organs and 
deposits in the tissues. In the one form these are lympho^tes, 
which are found in health mainly in the marrow, the blood itself, 
the lymph glands and in the lymphatic tissue round the ali- 
mentary canal ; in the other they are the kinds of leucocytes 
normally found in the bone-marrow — myelocytes, neutrophile, 
basophile and eosinophile, and polymorphonuclear cells, also 
neutrophile, basophile and eosinophile. The clinical course of 
the two forms may differ. The first, known as lymphatic 
leucaemia or lymphaemia, may be acute, and prove fatal in a 
few weeks or even days with rapidly advancing anaemia, or 
may be chronic and last for one or two years or longer. The 
second, known as spleno-myelogcnous leucaemia or myelaemia, 
is almost always chronic, and may last for several years. Re- 
aivery does not take place, though remissions may occur. The 
use of the X-rays has been found to influence the course of this 
disease very favourably. The most recent view of the pathology 
of the disease is that it is due to an overgrowth of the bone- 
marrow leucocytes, analogous in some respects to tumour 
growth and caused the removal of some controlling mechanism 
rather than by stimulation. The anaemia accompanying the 
disease is due partly to the leucocyte overgrowth, which takes 
up the space in the marrow belonging of right to red corpuscle 
formation and interferes with it. (G. L. G.) 

B1XK)D-LETT1NG. There are certain morbid conditions when 
a patient may obtain marked relief from the abstraction of a 
certain amount of blood, from three or four ounces up to twenty 
or even thirty in extreme cases. This may be effected by vene- 
section, or the application of leeches, or more rarely cupping 
(g.v . ). Unfortunately, in years gone by, blood-letting was used to 
such excess, as a cure for almost every l^wn diteasej^ that^blic 
opinion is now extremely opposed to it. In certain pathological 
conditions, however, it brills relief and saves life when no other 
means would act with sufficient promptness to take its place. 

Venesection, in which the blood is usually withdrawn from 
the mejian-bastlic vein of the arm, has the disadvantage tlmt it 
can only be performed by the medical man, and that the patient’s 
friends are generally very much opposed to the idea. But the 
public are not nearly so piejudioed against the use of leeches ; 
and as the nurse in cham can be instructed to use these if 
occasion arises, this is the mrm of bkx)d«letting usually practised 
to-day. From one to twelve leeches are applied at the time, 
the average leedi withdrawing some two draduns of blood. 
Should this prove insufficient, as much again can be abstracted 


by the immediate applioation of hot fomentations to the wounds. 
They should always be applied over some bony prominence, 
that pressure may be effectively used to stop the haemorrhage 
afterwards. They should never be placed oyer superficial veins, 
Of where there b much loose subcutaneous dssue. If, as is oltm 
the case, there is any difficulty in makuiff them bite, the skin 
should be pricked at the desired spot with me point of a steriUced 
needle, and the leech will then attach itself without further 
trouble. Abo they must be left to M off of their own accord, 
the nurse never dragging them forcibly off. If cold and pressure 
fail to stop the subsequent haemorrhage, a litt)£powdex^ dum 
or other styptic may be inserted in the wound. " The following are 
the main indications for their use, though in' some cases they are 
better replaced by venesection. (1) For stagnation of blo<M on 
the right side of &e heart with constant dyspnoeit, cyanosis, flee. 
In acute lung disease, the sudden obstruction to the pa ss age of 
blood through the lungs throws such an increased strain on the 
right ventricle that it may dilate to the verge of paralysb ; but 
by lessening the total volume of blood, the heart’s work b 
lightened for a time, and the danger at the moment tided over. 
This is a condition frequently met with in the early stages of 
acute pneumonia, pleurisy and bronchitis, when the obstruction 
is in the lungs, the heart being normal. But the same result b 
also met widi as a result of failure of compensation with back 
pressure in certain forms of heart dbease (^.v.). (2) To lower 
arterial tension. In the early stages of cerebnd hMmorrh^e 
(before coma has supervened), when the heart b worki^ 
vigorously and the tension of the pulse is high, a timely vene- 
section may lead to arrest of the haemorrhage by lowering the 
blood pressure and so giving the blood in the ruptured vessel 
an opportunit)^ to coagulate. (3) In various convulsive attacks, 
as in acute uraemia. * 

BLOOD-MONEY, colloquially, the reward for betraying a 
criminal to justice. More strictly it is used of the money-penalty 
paid in old days by a murderer to the kinsfolk of his victim. 
These fines completely protected the offender from the vengeance 
of the injured family. The system was common among the ' 
Scandinavian and Teutonic races previous to the introduebon of 
Christianity, and a scale of payments, graduated according to 
the heinousness of the crime, was fixed by laws, which fuither 
settled who could exact the blood-money, and who were entitled 
to share it. Homicide was not the only crime ^us expiable i- 
blood-money could be exacted for all crimes of violence. 
acts, such as killing any one in a churdi or while asleep, or within 
the precincts of the royal palace, were ** bot-less ” j and the 
death penalty was inflicted. Such a criminal was outlawed, and 
his enemies could kill him wherever th^ found him. 

BLOODSTONE, the popular name of the mineral heliotrope, 
which is a variety of dark green chalcedony or plasma^^ with 
bright red spots, splashes and streaks. The green colour is due 
to a chloritic mineral ; the red to haematite. Some coarse kinds 
are opaque, resembling in thb respect jasper, and some writers 
have sought to restrict the name bloc^tone ** to green jasper, 
with red markings, thus making heliotrope a translucent and 
bloodstone an opaque stone, but, thougn convenient, suth a 
distinction is not generally recogniz^. A good deal of bloodstone 
comes from India, where it occurs in the Deccan traps, and b 
and polbbed at Cambay. The stone is used for seals, knife- 
handles and various trii^ ornaments. Bloodstone b not very 
widely dbtributed, but b found in the basaltic rocks of the Ub 
of Rum in the west of Scotland, and in a few other localities. 
Haematite (Gr. atfm, blood), or native peroxide of iron, b also 
sometimes ^led ** bloodstone.” 

BLOOM (from A.S. htSma, a flower), the blossom of flower^ 

e its, or the powdery film on the skin of fresh-picked fruit ; 

ce applM to the surface of newly-minted coins or to a cloudy 
appearance on varnish of painting due to mpbture ; also, 
in metallurgy, a term used of the rough billets of iron and steel, 
whii^ have undci^one a preUmtnary hammering or rolling, and 
are readv for further working. 

BLOdnit, AMELIA JENK8 (1818-1894), American drm- 
reformer and women’s rights advocate, was bm at Homer, New 
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York, on the 27th of May 1818. After her marriage in 1840 she 
estabiishcd a periodical called The Lily, which had some success. 
Id J849 she took up the idea—previously originated by Mrs 
EHzafjeth Smith Miller— of a reform in woman’s dress, and the 
wearing of a short skirt, with loose trousers, gathered round the 
ankles. The name of “ bloomers ” gradually became popularly 
attached to any divided-skirt or knickerbocker dress for women. 
Until her death on the 30th of December 1894 Mrs Bl^mer took 
a prominent part in the temperance campaign and in that for 
woman's suffrage. 

BLOOMFIELD, MAURICE (1855- ), American Sanskrit 

scholar, was born on the 23rn of February 1855, in Bielitz, 
.Austrian Silesia. He went to the United States in 1867, and ten 
years later graduated from Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. He then studied Sanskrit at Yale, under W. D. 
Whitney, and at Johns Hopkins, to which university he returned 
as associate professor in iMi after a stay of two years in Berlin 
and Leipzig, and soon afterwards was promoted professor of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology. His papers in the American 
Journal of Philology number a few in comparative linguistics, 
such as those on assimilation and adaptation in congeneric 
cla8.ses of words, and many valuable “ Contributions to the 
Interpretation of the Vedas,” and he is best known as a student 
of the Vedas. He translated, for Max-Miiller’s Sacred Books of 
the East, the Hymns of the Atharva-Veda (1897) ; contributed to 
the Buhler-Kielhom Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und 
Aliertumskunde the section “ The Atharva-Veda and the Gopatha 
llrilhmana ” (1899) ; was first to edit the Kaugika-Sutra (1890), 
and in 1907 published, in the Harvard Orient^ series, A Vedic 
Concordance. In 1905 he published Cerberus, the Dog of Hades, a 
study in comparative m5rtholopy. 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT (1766-1823), English poet, was bom 
of humble parents at the village of Honington, Suffolk, on the 3rd 
of December 1766. He was apprenticed at the age of eleven to a 
farmer, but he was too small and frail for field labour, and four 
years later he came to London to work for a shoemaker. The 
poem that made his reputation, The Farmer's B<?y, was written 
in a garret in Bell Alley. The manuscript, declined by several 
publisliers, fell into the hands of Capcll l^fft, who arranged for 
its publication with woodcuts by Bewick in 1800. The success of 
the poem was remarkable, over 25,000 copies being sold in the 
next two years. His reputation was increased by the appearance 
of his Rural Tales (1802), News from the Farm (1804)^ lYfW 
Flmvers (1806) and The Banks of the Wye (1811). Influential 
friends attempted to provide for Bloomfield, but ill-health and 
possibly faults of temperament prevented the success of these 
i fforts, and the penjt ciied in poverty at Shefford, Bedfordshire, 
on the iQth of August 1823. His Remains in Poetry and Verse 
appeared in 1824. 

BLOOMFIELD, a town of Essex county. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
about 12 m. W. of New York, and directly adjoining the city of 
Newark on the N. Pop. (1890) 7708 ; (1900) 9668, of whom 2267 
were foreign-bora ; (1910, U.S. census) 1 5,070. Area, 5 42 sq. m. 
Bloomfield is served by the Erie, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railways, the Morris Canal, and by electric 
lines connecting with Newark, Montclair, Orange and other 
neighbouring places. It is a residential suburb of Newark and 
New \'ork, is the seat of a German theological school (Presby- 
terian. 1869) und has the Jarvie Memorial library (1902). There 
k u C entral Green, and in 1908 land was acquired for another 
park. Among the town’s manufactures arc silk and woollen 
goods, paper, electric elevators, electric lamps, rubber goods, 
safety pins, hats, cream separators, brushes and novelties. The 
N'uluc of the town’s factory products increased from $3,370,924 
in 1900 to $4,645,483 in 1905, or 37*®%* settW about 
1670 1675 by the Dutch and by New Englanders from the 
Newark colony, Bloomfield was long a part of Newark, the 
principal settlement at first being known as Wardsesson. In 
1796 it was named Bloomfield in honour of General Joseph 
Bloomfield (1753-1823), who served (1775-1778) in the War of 
American Independence, reaching the rank of major, was 
governor of New Jersey in 1801-1802 and 1803-18x2, brigadier- 


general in the United States army during the War of i8ia^ and 
a Democratic representative in Congress from 18x7 to iSai. 
The township of Bloomfield was incorporated in 1812. From it 
were subsequently set off Belleville (1839), Montclair (1868) and 
Glen Ridge (1895). 

BLOOMINGTON, a city and the county-seat of McLean 
county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the central part of the state, about 
125 m. S.W. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 20,484 ; (1900) 23,286, 
of whom 361 X were foreign-bm, there being a large German 
element ; (1910, census) 25,768. Hie dty is served by the 
Chicago & Alton, the Illinois Central, the Cleveland, Chicago, 
Cincinnati & St Louis, and the Lc^e Erie & Western raiiwa3rs, 
and by electric inter-urban lines. Bloomington is the seat of 
the Illinois Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal, co- 
educational, founded in 1850), which comprises a college of 
liberal arts, an academy, a college of law, a college of music and 
a school of oratory, and in 1907 had 1350 students. In the town 
of Norbial (pop. in 1900, 3795), 2 m. north of Bloomington, are 
the Illinois State Normal University (opened at Bkxmungton 
in 1857 and removed to its present site in x86o), one of the first 
normal schools in the Middle West, and the state soldiers’ 
orphans’ home (1869). Bloomington has a public library, 
Franklin and Miller parks ; among its principal buildings are 
the court house, built of marble, and the Y.M.C.A. building. 
Amoi^ the manufacturing establishments are foundries and 
machine shops, including the large shops of the Chicago & Alton 
railway, slaughtering and meat-packing establisliments, flour 
and grist mills, printing and publishing establishments, a caramel 
factory and lumber factories. The value of the city’s factory 
products increased from $3,011,899 in 1900 to $5,777,000 in 
1905, or 91*8%. There are valuable co^ mines in and near 
the city, and the city is situated in a fine farming region. 
Bloomington derives its name from Blooming Grove, a small 
forest which was crossed by the trails leading from the Galena 
lead mines to Southern Illinois, from Lake Michigan to St Louis, 
and from the Eastern to the far Western states. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1822, but the town was not formally founded 
until 1831, when it became the county-seat of McLean county. 
The first city charter was obtained in 1850, and in 1857 the 
public school system was established. In 1856 Bloomington 
was the meeting place of a state convention called by the Illinois 
eititors who were opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill (see 
Decatur). This was the first convention of the Republican 
party in Illinois ; among the delegates were Abraham Lincoln, 
Richard Yates, John M. Palmer and Owen Lovejoy. The city 
has been the residence of a number of prominent men, including 
David Davis (1815-1886), an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1862-1877, a member of the United 
States Senate in 1877-1883, and president pro tempore of the 
Senate in 1881-1883 ; Governor John M. Hamilton (1847-1905), 
Governor Joseph W. Fifer (b. 1840); and Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson (b. 1835), a Democratic representative in Congress in 
1875-1877 and 1879-1881, and vice-president of the United 
States in 1893-1897. Bloomington’s prosperity increased after 
1867, when coal was first successfully mined in the vicinity. 

In the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for 
1905 may be found a paper, " The Bloomington Convention of i85(i 
and Those Who Participated in it." 

BLOOMINGTON* a city and the county-seat of Monroe county. 
Indiana, U.S.A., about 45 m. S. by W. of Indianapolis. Pop. 
(1890) 4018; (1900) 6460 (396 negroes); (1910) 8838. It 
is served by the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville and the 
Indianapolis Southern (Illinois Central) railways. Bloomington 
is the seat of the Indiana University (co-educational since 1868), 
established as a state seminary in 1810, and as Indiana College 
in 1828, and chartered as the State university in 1838 ; in 1907- 
1908 it had So instructors, 2051 students, and a Hbi^ of 65,000 
volumes ; its school of law was established in 1842, suspended 
in 1877 and re-established in 1889 ; its school of medkiiie was 
establkhed in 2903 ; the third and fourth year courses are given 
at Indianapolis ; a graduate school was oiganized in 1904 ; and 
a summer school (or summer term of eleven weeks) was first 
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held in 1905. Dr David Sturr Jordan was the first president of 
the univ^ty in x885-iS9i» when it was thorca^hijr reorganized 
and its currM^uin put on the basis of major subjects and depart- 
ments. The university’s biological station is on Winona Lake, 
Kosciusko county. Among the manufactures of Bloomington 
are fixture and wooden ware. There are valuable limestone 
quarries in the vicinity. The dty was first settled about xSxK 

BLOOIBBURG, a town and the county-seat of Columbia 
county, Penntylvania, ir.S.A., on Fishing Creek, a m. from its 
confluence with the Susquehanna, and about 40 m. S.W. of 
WUkesbarre. Pop. (1890) 4635 ; (1900) 6x70, of whom 213 were 
foreign -bom. It is served by the Ddlaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Philadelphia & Reading, and the Bloomsburg & 
Sullivan railways ^the last a short road — 30 m. — connecting 
with Jamison City m the extreme northern part of the county) ; 
and IS connected with Berwick, Catawissa and Danville 1 ^ 
electric lines. The town is built on a bluff commanding ex- 
tensive Aiews. Among the manufactures of Bloomsburg are 
railway cars, carriages, silk and woollen goods, furniture, carpets, 
wire-drawing mact^es and gun carriages. Iron ore was for- 
merly obtained from the neighbouring hills. The town is the 
seat of a state normal school, established as such in 1869. 
Bloomsburg was laid out as a town in 1802, became the county- 
seat in 1846, and was incorporated in 1870. 

BLOUNT, CHARLES (1654-1693), English author, was bom 
at Upper Holloway on the 27th of April 1654. His father, 
Sir Henry Blount (1602-1682), was the author of a Voyage to 
the Levant, describii^ his own travels. He gave his son a careful 
education, and is said to have helped him in his Anima Mundi ; 
or An Historical Narration of the Opinions of the Aniients concern- 
ing Man^s Soul after his Life, according to unenlightened Nature 
(1679), which gave great oflence by the sceptical views e 3 cpressed 
in it. It was suppressed by order of the l:^hop of London, and 
even burnt by some over -zealous official, but a re-issue was 
permitted. Blount was an admirer of Hobbes, and published 
his Last Sayings ” (1679), a pamphlet consisting of extracts 
from The Lrotathan, Great is Diana of the Ephesians, or the 
Original of Idolatry, together with the Political Institution of the 
Gentiles^ Sacrifices (i 680) attracted severe criticism on the ground 
that in deprecating the evils of priestcraft Blount was attacking 
Christianity itself. His best-known book, The Two First Books 
of Pkilostratus concerning the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus . . . 
(1680), is said to have been prohibited in 1693, chiefly on account 
of the notes, which are stated by Bayle (note, s.v. Apollonius) to 
have been taken mainly from a MS. of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
Blount contributed materially to the removal of the restrictions 
on the freedom of the press, with two pamphlets (1693) by 

Philopatns,” mainly derived from Milton’s AreopagiUca. 
He also laid a successful trap for the censor, Edmund Bohun. 
Under the name of “ Junius Brutus ” he wrote a pamphlet 
entitled “ King William and Queen Mary Conquerors.” 'Fhe 
title-page set forth the theory of the justice of title by conquest, 
which Blount knew to be agreeable to Bohun. It was duly 
licensed, but was ordered by the House of Commons to be 
burnt by the common hangman, as being diametrically opposed 
to the attitude of William’s government on the subject These 
proceedings showed the futility of the censorship, and hastened 
its overthrow. 

Blount had fallen in love with his deceased wife's sister, and, 
in despmr of overcoming her scruples as to the legality of such 
a marriage, shot himself in the head. He survived for some 
time, refusing help except from his sister-in-law. Alexander 
Pope asserted {Eclogue to the Satires, Note, i. 124) that be 
wounded himself in tlw arm, pretending to kill htmseU, and that 
the result was fatal contrary to his expectations. He died in 
August 1693. 

Shortly beleie his a collectioo of his pamphlets and private 
papers was ptifttsd with a mface by Charles Gildon. under the title 
of the Oracles of Reason. His Miscellaneous Works (1695) is a fuller 
I'ditioD by the same editor. 

BLOUNT (or Blunt), HOWARD (b. 1565 ?), the printer, in 
coninnetion with Isaac Jaggard, of Afr William Shakespwes 


Cmnadies, Histmes and PMidnd Mpadiaf to the 

true Oripndl Copies (1623), usualty known as the first foUo of 
Shakespeare. It was produced under the direction of John 
Honing (d. 1630) and Henry Cbndell (d. 1627), boUk of iniQin 
had hien Shakespeare’s oolknigueB at the Globe theatre, but as 
Blount combined the fuixtions of pnnter and editor on other 
occasions, it is fair to conjecture that he to some extent e^tsd 
the first folio. The Stationers’ Register states that he was the 
son of Ralph Blount or Blunt, merchant tailor of London, and 
apprentioed himself in 1578 for ten years to William Ponsonby, a 
stationer. He became a freeman of the Stationm’ Company in 
1588. Among the most important of his. Publications are 
Giovanni Florio’s Italian-English dktionaiy^aba his translation 
of Montaigne, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, and the Sixe Court 
Comedies of John Lylv. He himself translated Ari if idiar, or tke 
CourUeVs Arte (1607) from the Italian of Loeex^ Duoci, and 
Christian Policie (1632) from the S^ianish of Juan de Saxita 
Maria. 

BIDUNT, THOMAS (1618-1679), Ei^lish antiauaiian, was the 
son of one Myles Blount, of Orleton in Hereforoshire. He was 
bom at Bordesley, Worcestershire. Few details of his life are 
known. It appears that he was called to the bar at Hie Ixmer 
Temple, but, be^ a zealous Roman Catholic, his religion interfered 
conside^ly with the practice of his profession. Retiring to his 
estate at Orleton, he devoted himself to the study of the law as 
an amateur, and also read widely in other branches of knowle^e. 

He died at Orleton on the 26th of December 1679. His princi^ 
works are Glossographia / or, a dictionary interpreting the hard 
words of whatsoever language^ now used in our refined Enffish 
tongue (1656, reprinted in 1707), which went through several 
editions and remains most amusing and instructive reading ; 
Nomalexicon : a law dictionary iuierpreting such difficult and 
obscure words and terms as are found either in our corntnon or 
statute, ancient or modem lawes (1670; third edition, with 
additions by W. Nelson, 1717); and Fragmenta Antiquiiatis: 
Ancient Tenures of land, and jocular customs of some mannors 
(1679 ; enlarged by J. Beckwith and republished, with additions . 
by H. M. Beckwith, in 1815 ; again revised and enlarged 1 ^ 

W. C. Hazlitt, 1874). Blount’s Boscobd (1651), giving an account 
of Charles II.’s preservation after Worcester, with the addition of 
the king’s own account dictated to Pepys, has been edited with 
a bibliography by C. G. Thomas ( 1894). 

BLOUNT, SIR THOMAS POPS (X649-X697), English author; 
eldest son of Sir Henry Blount and brother of Clmrles Blount 
(q.v.), was bom at Upper Holloway on the lath of September 
1649. He succeeded to the estate of TittenKanger on his moHier’s 
death in 1678, and in the following year was created a baronet. 

He represented the borough of St Albans in the two last parlia- 
ments of Charles II. and was knight of the shire from the revolu- 
tion till his death. He married Jane, daughter of Sir Henry 
Caesar, by whom he had five sons and nine daughters. He died 
at Tittenhanger on the 30th of June 1697. His Censura ede- 
brorum authorum sive tracUttus in quo varia virorum ioetorum de 
clarissimis cuf usque seculi scriptoribus judida tradimtsir (1690) 
was originally compiled for Blount’s own use, and is a dictionary 
in chronological order of what various eminent writers hava said 
about one another. This necessarily involved enormous labour 
in Blount’s time. It was published at Geneva in 16^ with all 
the quotations from modem languages translated into Latin, 
and again in 1710. His other worla are A Natmal History, 
containing many not common observations extracted out of the best 
modem writers (1693), poetica, or remarks upon Poiory, with 
Characters and Censures of ike most considerable Poets . . . (1694)1 
and Essays on Several Occasions (1692). It is on this last work 
that his claims to be regarded as an original writer rest The 
essays deal with the perversion of learning, a comparison between 
the ancients and the modems (to the i^vantage of the latter), 
Hie education of children, and kindred tqaes. In the third 
edition (1697) he added an e^th essay, on rHigkm,ln which 
he d^recated the mulHpBoatian of oerononies. displays 
thruugbout a hatred of pedantry and convention, whidk makes 
his hook sHll interesting. 
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Sec A. KippiB. Biographia Bntannica (1780), voL ii. For an 
account of Blount'^ famUy see Robert Clutterbuck, Htttory and 
AnHquitm of the County of Jiififotd (1815). voL i. pp. 307-212. 

BU)UlfT, WILUAM (x 749 -xSoo)^ American politician, was 
born in Bertie county, North Carolina, on the 26th of March 1749. 
He was a member of the continental congress in 1783-1 784 and 
again in 1786-1787, of the constitutional convention at Phil- 
adelphia in 1787, and of the state convention which ratified the 
Federal constitution for North Carolina in 1789. Fr^ 1790 
until 1796 he was, by President Washington’s appointment, 
governor of the “ lerritory South of the Ohio River,” created 
out of land ceded to the national government by North Carolina 
in 1789. He was also during this period the superintendent of 
Indian affairs for this part of the country. In 1791 he laid out 
Knoxville (Tennessee) as the seat of government. He presided 
over the constitutional convention of Teimessee in 1796, ^d, on 
the state being admitted to the Union, became one of its first 
representatives in the United States Senate. In 1797 his 
connexion became known with a scheme, since called Blount’s 
Conspiracy,” which provided for the co-op)eration of the American 
frontiersmen, assisted by Indians, and an English force, in the 
seizure on behalf of Great Britain of the Floridas and Louisiana, 
then owned by Spain, with which power England was then at 
war. As this scheme, if carried out, involved the corrupting of 
two officials of the United States, an Indian agent and an 
interpreter, a breach of the neutrality of the United States, and 
the breach of Article V. of the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real 
(signed on the 27th of October 1795) between the United States 
and SfMiin, by whi('h each power agreed not to incite the Indians 
to attack the other, Blount was impeached by the House of 
Representatives on the 7th of July 1797, and on the following 
day was formally expelled (fom the Senate for “ having been 
guilty of high misdemeanor, entirely inconsistent with his public 
trust and duty as a senator.” On the 29th of January 1798 
articles of impeachment were adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the 14th of January 1799, however, the Senate, 
sitting as a court of impeachment, decided that it had no jurisdic- 
tion, Blount not then being a member of the Senate, and, in the 
Senate’s opinion, not having been, even as a member, a civil 
officer of the United States, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. The case is significant as being the first case of 
impeachment brought before the United States Senate. ” In a 
legal point of view, all that the cose decides is that a senator of 
the United States who has been expelled from his seat is not after 
such expulsion subject to impe^hment” (Francis Wharton, State 
Trials). In effect, however, it also decided that a inember of 
C'ongress was not in the meaning of the constitution a civil officer 
of the United States and therefore could not be impeached. 
The ” conspiracy ” was disavowed by the British government, 
which, however, seems to have secretly favoured it. Blount 
was enthusiastically supported by his constituents, and upon his 
return to Tennessee was made a member and the presiding officer 
of the state senate. He died at Knoxville on the 21st of March 
1800. 

h'or a defence of Blount, see General Marcus J. Wright’s Account 
of the Life and Services of William Blount (Woshmgtofi, D.C., 2884). 

BLOUSE, a word (taken from the French) used for any loosely 
fitting bodice belted at the waist. In France it meant originally 
the loose upper garment of linen or cotton, generally blue, worn 
by French workmen to preserve their clothing, and, by trans- 
ference, the workman himself. 

BLOW, JOHN (1648-1708), English musical composer, was 
bom in 1648, probably at North CoUingham in Notti^^mshire. 
He bec'ame a chorister of the choMl royal, and distinguished 
himself by his proficiency in music ; he composed several 
anthems at an unusually early age, including Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge ; Ijtrd, rebuke me not ; and the so-called ** club 
anthem,” / will always give thanks, the last in collaboration with 
Pelham Humphrey and William Turner^ eiriier in honour of a 
victory over the 6utch in 1665, or— more probably — simply to 
commemorate the frien^y mtercouise of the chonstm. 
To this time also belongs the composition of a two-part setting 
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of Herrick’s Goe, perjured man, written at the request of Charles 
IL to imitate Ca^imi’s Dite, 0 cieU. In 1669 Blow became 
organist of Westminster Abbey. In 1673 he was made a gentle- 
man of the chapel ro3ral, and in the September of tUs year he 
was married to Elizal^th Braddock, who died in childbirth ten 
years later. Blow, who by the year 1678 was a doctor of music, 
was named in 1685 one of the private musicians of James IL 
Between 1680 and 1687 he wrote the only stage composition by 
him of which any record survives, the Masque for ike Entertain- 
ment of the King: Venus and Adonis, In this Mary Davies 
played the part of Venus, and her daughter by Charles II., Lady 
Mary Tudor, appeared ’as Cupid. In 1687 he became master of 
the choir of St Paul’s church ; in 1695 he was elected organist of 
St Margaret's, Westminster, and is said to have resumed his post 
as organist of Westminster Abbey, from which in 1680 he had 
retired or been dismissed to make way for Purcell. In 1699 he 
was appointed to the newly created post of composer to the 
chapel royal. Fourteen services and more than a hundred 
anthems by Blow are extant. In addition to his purely ecclesi- 
astical music Blow wrote Great sir, the joy of all our hearts, an ode 
for New Year’s day z68z-x682 ; similar compositions for 1683, 
1686, 1687, 1688, 1689, 1^3 (?), 1694 and 1700; odes, &c., for 
the celebration of St Cecilia’s day for 1684, 1691, 1695 and 1700 ; 
for the coronation of James IL two anthems, Behold, 0 God, our 
Defender, and God spake sometimes in visions ; some harpsichord 
pieces for the second part of Playford’s Musick's Handmaid 
(1689) ; Epicedium for Queen Mary (1695) ; Ode on the Death of 
Purcell (1696). In 1700 he published his Amphion Anglicus, a 
collection of pieces of music for one, two, three and four voices, 
with a figured-bass accompaniment. A famous page in Burney’s 
History of Music is devoted to illustrations of “Dr Blow’s 
Crudities,” most of which only show the meritorious if immature 
efforts in expression characteristic of English music at the time, 
while some of them (where Burney says “ Here we are lost ”) 
are really excellent. Blow died on the ist of October 1708 at his 
house in Broad Sanctuary, and was buried in the north aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. 

BLOW-GUN, a weapon consisting of a long tube, through 
which, by blowing with the mouth, arrows or other missiles can 
be shot accurately to a considerable distance. Blow-guns are 
used both in warfare and the chase by the South American 
Indian tribes inhabiting the region between the Amazon and 
Orinoco rivers, and by the Dyaks of Borneo. In the i8th century 
they were also known to certain North American Indians, 
especially the Choctaws and Cherokees of the lower Mississippi. 
Captain Bossu,in his Travels through iMuisiana (1756), says of 
the Choctaws : “ They are very expert in shooting with an instru- 
ment made of reeds about 7 ft. long, into which they put a little 
arrow feathered with the wool of the thistle (wild cotton ?).” 
The blow-guns of the South American Indians differ in style and 
workmanship. That of the Macusis of Guiana, called pucuna, is 
the most perfect. It is made of two tubes, the inner of which, 
called oorah, is a light reed i in. in diameter which often grows 
to a length of 15 ft. without a joint. This is enclosed, for protec- 
tion and solidity, in on outer tube of awariety of palm (Iriartella 
setigera). The mouth-piece is made of a circlet of silk-grass, and 
the farther end is feruled with a kind of nut, forming a sight. A 
rear open sight is formed of two teeth of a small rodent. The 
length of the pucuna is about ii ft. and its weight lb. The 
arrows, which are from 12 to 18 in. long and very slender, are 
made of ribs of the cocorite palm-leaf. They ore usually feathered 
with a tuft of wild cotton, but some have in place of the cotton a 
thin strip of bark curled into a cone, which, when the shooter 
blows into the pucuna, expands and completely fills the tube, 
thus avoiding windage. Another kind of arrow is furnished 
with fibres of bark &ed along the shaft, imparting a rotary 
motion to the missile, a primitive example pf the theory of the 
rifle. The arrows used in Peru are only a few inches long and as 
thin as fine knitting-needles. All South American mow-gun 
arrows are steeped in poison. The natives shoot very accurately 
with the pMctma at distanoes up to 50 or 60 yds. 

The bbw-gun of the Borneo Dyaks, called sumpitan, is from 
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6 ta 7ft Icmgandmadeofironwood. The bore, of i tn.^ ii made 
with a ki^ pointed piece of iron. At the moiode a ainaU mm 
hook t» adu^, to senre as a sight, as well as a speap-head like a 
biQfOiiet and for the same purpose. The airowi used with the 
swmpiUM are about lo in. long, pointed with fish-tMth, and 
feathered with pith. They ue envenmned ¥dth poism. 

Poisoned arrows are also used the natives of the Philippine 
island of Mindanao, whose blow^pipes, from 3 to 4 ft long and 
made of bamboo, are often richly ornamented and even jewelled. 

The principle of the Idow-gun is, of course, the same as that 
of the common ** peandiooter.** 

Se® Sport wUh HoA and Gun in Amorionn Woods and Waiors, by 
A. M, Mayer, vol. ii. (Edinburgh, 1884) ; Wandofings in SouU 
Amorica, Ac., by Charles Waterton (London, 1828) ; Tht Hsad 
Huntovs of Borneo, by Carl Bock (London. 1881). 

BLOWrrX, HENRI GB0RGB8 STEPHAN ADOLPHE DE 
(1825-1903), Anglo-French journalist, was bom, according to the 
account given in his memoirs, at his father’s chftteau in l^hemia 
on the 28th of December 182 5. At the age of fifteen he left home, 
and travelled over Europe for some years in company with a 
young professor of philology, acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of French, German and Itdian and a mixed gen^ education. 
The finances of his family becoming straitened, youn^ Blowitx 
was on the point of starting to seek his fortune in America, ^hen 
he became acquainted in Paris with M. de Falloux, minister of 
public instruction, who appointed hhn professor of foreign 
languages at the Tours Lyc6e, whence, after some years, he was 
transferred to the Marseilles Lyc6e. After marrying in 1859 he 
resigned his professorship, hut remained at Marseilles, devoting 
himself to literature and politics. In 1869 information which he 
supplied to a legitimist newspaper at Marseilles with regard to 
the candidature of M. de Lesseps as deputy for that city led to 
a demand for his expulsion from France. He was, however, 
allowed to remain, but had to retire to the country. In 1870 his 
predictions of the approaching fall of the Empire caused the 
demand for his expulsion to be renewed. While his case v^s 
under discussion the battle of Sedan was fou^t, and Blowitz 
effectually ingratiated himself with the authorities by applying 
for naturalization as a French subject. Once naturalized, he 
returned to Marseilles, where he was fortunately able to render 
considerable service to Thiers, who subsequently employed him 
in collecting information at Versailles, and when this work was 
finished offered him the French consulship at Riga. Blowitz was 
on the point of accepting this post when Laurence Oliphant, 
then Paris correspondent of The Times, for vdiidi Blowitz had 
already done some occasional work, asked him to act as his 
regular assistant for a time, Frederick Hardman, the other Paris 
correspondent of The Times, being absent. Blowitz accepted 
the offer, and when, later on, Oliphant was succeeded by Hardman 
he remained as assistant correspondent. In 1873 Hardman died, 
and Blowitz became chief Paris correspondent to The Times. 
In this capacity he soon became famous in the world of journalism 
and diplomacy. In 1875 the due de Decazes, then French 
foreign minister, showed Blowitz a confidential despatch from 
the French ambassador in Berlin (in which the latter warned his 
government that Germany was contemplating an attack on 
France), and reemested the correspondent to expose the German 
designs in The Times. The publication of the facts effectually 
aroused European public opinion, and any such intention was 
immediately thwarted. Blowitz’s most sensadonal journalistic 
feat was achieved in 1878, when his enterprise eitkbled The 
Times to publish the whole text of the treaty of Berlin at the 
actual moment that the treaty was being signed in Germany. 
In 1877 and again in x888 Blowitz render^ considerable service 
to the Frendi gov er nme nt by his expos u ie of internal tlesigns 
upon the Republic. Be died on the x8th of January 1903. 

MyMemokrs, by H. S. de Blowitc. watpubhahod fit 1903. 

ELOWnNL m the arts and chemistry, a tube for directing 
a jet cl air info a fire or into the flame of a lamp or gas jet, for 
the purpose of pcodudiig a high temperature by aii^erating 
the ooiifou8tio]i. The blowpipe has b^n in common use from 
the eathest times for soldering metals and workiiig glass, but 
ita fotroductien into systematic chemical anatysis is to be 


ascribed to Ai F. Cronstedt, and not to Anton Swab, aa has been 
maintained (see J. Landauer, Her. s6, p. 898). The first work 
on this applicat&i of the blowpipe was Ity G. v. Engestifim, 
and was imbliihed in 1770 as an appendix to a treatiae on 
mineiafogy. Its arolioaticxi has been variously improved at 
the hands of T. O. Bergman, J. G. Gahn, ]. I. Becaelius^ 

C F. Planner and others, but more especially Ity me two ksb* 
named chemists. 

The simplest and oldest form of blowpipe is a ^oonical bram 
tube, about 7 in. in length, curved at the smalls end into a ri^ 
angle, and terminating m a small round orffioe, ,w;hich k applied 
to the flame, while the huger end is apidied /to the moufiL 
Where the b^t has to be kept op for only a few seconds, this 
instrument is quite serviceable, but in longer chemidd operations 
inconvenience arises from the condensation of moistura esdtailed 
by the lungs in Ihe tube. Hence most blowpipes ace now made 
with a cavity for retaining the moisture. Gronstedt plated a 
bulb in the centre of his Uowpipe. Dr Joseph Blade^s Instru- 
ment consists of a conical tube of tin plate, with a small brass 
tube, supporting the nozzle, inserted near the wider end, and 
a mouth-piece at the narrow end. 

The sizes of orifice recommended Ity Plattner are 0*4 and 
0*5 mm. A trumpet mouthpiece is recommended from the 
support it gives to the cheeks when inflated. The mode of 
blovnng is peculiar, and requiressome practice ; an uninterrupted 
blast is kept up by the muscular action of the cheeks, whifothe 
ordinary respiration goes on through the nostrils. 

If the flame of a candle or lamp be closely examined, it will 
be seen to consist of four parts — (a) a deep blue ring at base, 

(b) a dark cone in the centre, (/;) a luminous ^rtion round this, 
and (d) an exterior pole blue envelope (see jB^am). In blow* 
pipe work only two of these four^Murts are made use vk. 
the pale envelope, for oxidation, and the luminous portion, for 
reduction. To obtain a good oxidising fiame, the Uowpipe is held 
with its nozzle inserted in the edge of the flame close over the 
level of the wick, and bk>^ into gemdy and evenly. A conical 
jet is thus produced, consisting of an inner cone, with an outer . 
one commencing near its apex — the former, corresponding to 
{a) in the free ffeme, blue and well defined ; the latter cone* 
spending to {d), pale blue and vague. The beat is greatest just 
beyond the point of the inner cone, combustion being t^re 
most complete. Oxidation is better effected (if a ver^ high,, 
temperature be not required) the farther the substance is firm 
the apex of the inner cone, for the air has thus fleer access. Ho 
obtain a good reducinff flame (in which the combustible matteiv 
very hot, but not yet burned, is disposed to take oxygen from 
any compound containing it), the nozzle, with wmmr orifice, 
should just touch the flame at a point higher above the widt, 
and a somewhat weaker current of air sl^ld be blown. The 
flame then appears as a long, narrow, luminous cone, the ond 
being envelop by a dimly visible portion of flame ootrospond- 
ing to that which surrounefe the free flame, while them is also a 
dark nucleus about the wick. The substance to be roduoed it 
brought into the luminous portion, where the reducing power 
is strongest. 

Various materials are used as supports for substances in the 
blowpipe flame ; the principal are charcoal, platinum and glaai 
or porcelain. Charcoal is valuable for its infustbility and low 
conductivity for heat (allowing substances to be strooif^ heated 
upon it), and for its powerful reducii^ properties ; ao that it is 
chiefly employed in testing the fusibility of nunends and in 
reduction. The best kind of cham^ is that of doae^imined 
pine or alder ; it is cut in short prisms, having a to smooth 
surfiMW at right angles to the rings of growth. La this a shallow 
hole it made for Teceiving the iuWaiim to be held in the flame* 
Gas-carbon is sometiinei used, since it la nmre pennanent in 
the flame than wood charcoal. i^oHnum m en^Mpyed in oath 
diztng processes, and in the fuafon of aufaate nnts with fimses ; 
alto mobieirving the cofouring effeet of substances on the hfow* 
flame (wkech effect is ^t to be eomeetetniaikad by cbar> 
cmAl Most ocmmioiity it»4t8ed m thefonn of wiie> whbn 
smaN bendor loopnt the end* 
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Soc A. Kmpiv. Uiograpkia Bfitannica (1780). voL ii. For an 
account of Blount’s f^Uy see Robert Clutterbuck. History and 
Aniiqmiiss of the County of Hertford (1815). vol. i. pp. 207-212. 

BLOUNT, WILLIAM (1749-1800), American politician, was 
bom in Bertie county, North Carolina, on the a6th of March 1749. 
He was a member of the continental congress in 1783-1 784 and 
again in 1786-1787, of the constitution^ convention at Phil- 
adelphia in 1787, and of the state convention which ratified the 
Federal constitution for North Carolina in 1789. From 1790 
until 1796 he was, by President Washington’s appointment, 
governor of the “ Territory South of the Ohio River,*’ created 
out of land ceded to the national government by North Carolina 
in 1789. He was also during this period the superintendent of 
Indian affairs for this part of the country. In 1791 he laid out 
Knoxville (Tennessee) as the seat of government. He presided 
over the constitutional convention of Tennessee in 1796, and, on 
the state bring admitted to the Union, became one of its first 
representatives in the United States Senate. In 1797 his 
connexion became known with a scheme, since called Blount’s 
Conspiracy,” which provided for the co-operation of the American 
frontiersmen, assisted by Indians, and an English force, in the 
seizure on behalf of Great Britain of the Florins and Louisiana, 
then owned by Spain, witli which power England was then at 
war. As this scheme, if carried out, involved the corrupting of 
two ofhcials of the United States, an Indian agent and an 
interpreter, a breach of the neutrality of the United States, and 
the breach of Article V. of the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real 
(signed on the 27 th of October 1795) ^tween the United States 
and Spain, by which each power agreed not to incite the Indians 
to attack the other, Blount was impeached by the House of 
Representatives on the 7th of July 1797, and on the following 
day was formally expelled fjom the Senate for “ having been 
guilty of high misdemeanor, entirely inconsistent with his public 
trust and duty as a senator." On the 29th of January 1798 
articles of impeachment were adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentotives. On the 14th of January 1799, however, the Senate, 

, sitting us a court of impeachment, decid^ that it had no jurisdic- 
tion, Blount not then being a member of the Senate, and, in the 
Senate s opinion, not having been, even as a member, a civil 
officer of the United States, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. The case is significant as being the first case of 
impeachment brought before the United States Senate. “ In a 
legal point of view, all that the case decides is that a senator of 
the United States who has been expelled from his seat is not after 
such expulsion subject to impeachment” (Francis Wharton, 
Trials), In effect, however, it also decided that a member of 
Congress was not in the meaning of the constitution a civil officer 
of the United States and therefore could not be impeached. 
'Fhe ” conspiracy ” was disavowed by the British government, 
which, however, seems to have secretly favoured it. Blount 
was enthusiastically supported by his constituents, and upon his 
return to Tennessee was made a member and the preriffix^ officer 
of the state senate. He died at Knoxville on the 21st of March 
1800. 

For a defence of Blount, see General Marcus J. Wright’s Account 
of the Life and Services of William Blount (Washington, D.C., 1884). 

BLOUSE, a word (taken from the French) used for any loosely 
fitting bodice belted at the waist. In France it meant originally j 
the louse upper garment of linen or cotton, generally blue, worn 
by French workmen to preserve their dotlung, and, by trans- ' 
ference, the workman himself. 

BLOW, JOHN (164S-1708), English musical composer, was 
bom in 1648, prol)ably at Noi^ Colliagham in Nottinghamshire. 
He became a chorister of the chapel royal, and distinguished 
himself by his proficiency in music ; he composed several 
anthems at an unusually early age, including Lord, Thou hast 
hen our refuge ; Lord, rebuke me not ; and the so-<»dled ** dub 
anthem,” I wiU always give thanks, the last in coBabovation with 
Pelham Humphrey and WUliam Turner, either in honour of a 
victory over the Dutch in 1665, or— more probably--^^y to 
commemorate the frien^y intercourse of the tfarM choristers. 
To this time also belongs the composition of a two-part setting 


of Herrick’s Goe, perjur'd man, written at the request of Charle 
IL to imitate Canssimi’s Diie, 0 adi. In 1669 Blow becam 
organist of Westminster Abbey. In 1673 he was made a gentle 
man of the chapel royal, and in the September of this year h 
was married to Elizal^th Braddock, who died in childbirth tei 
years later. Blow, who by the year 1678 was a doctor of music 
was named in 1685 one of the private musicians of James 11 
Between 1680 and 1687 he wrote the only stage composition b; 
him of which any record survives, the Masque for the Entertain 
metti of the King: Venus and Adonis, In this Mary Davie 
played the part of Venus, and her daughter by Charles IL, Lad; 
Mary Tudor, appeared ’as Cupid. In 1687 he became master d 
the choir of St Paul’s church ; in 1695 he was elected organist o 
St Margaret’s, Westminster, and is said to have resumed his pos 
as organist of Westminster Abbey, from which in 1680 he hai 
retired or been dismissed to make way for Purcell. In 1699 h 
was appointed to the newly created post of composer to th 
chapel royal. Fourteen services and more than a hundrei 
an^ms by Blow are extant. In addition to his purely ecclesi 
astical music Blow wrote Great sir, the joy of all our hearts, an od 
for New Year’s day 1681^1682 ; similar compositions for 168^^ 
1686, 1687, x688, 1689, 1^3 (?), 1694 and 1700 ; odes, &c., fo 
the celebration of St Cecilia’s day for 1684, 1691, 1695 and 1700 
for the coronation of James II. two anthems, Behold, 0 God, ou 
Defender, and God spake sometimes in visions ; some harpsichor 
pieces for the second part of Playford’s Musicks Handmai 
(1689) ; Epicedium for Queen Mary (1695); Ode on the Death c 
Purcell (1696). in 1700 he published his Amphion Anglicus, 
collection of pieces of music for one, two, three and four voices 
with a figured-bass accompaniment. A famous page in Burney’ 
History of Music is devoted to illustrations of ” I>r Blow’ 
Crudities,” most of which only show the meritorious if immatur 
efforts in expression characteristic of English music at the time 
while some of them (where Burney says ‘‘ Here we are lost ” 
are really excellent. Blow died on the ist of October 1708 at hi 
house in Broad Sanctuary, and was buried in the north aisle 0 
Westminster Abbey. 

BLOW-GUN, a weapon consisting of a long tube, througl 
which, by blowing with the mouth, arrows or other missiles cai 
be shot accurately to a considerable distance. Blow-guns an 
used both in warfare and the chase by the South Americai 
Indian tribes inhabiting the region between the Amazon anc 
Orinoco rivers, and by the Dyaks of Borneo. In the i8th centun 
they were also known to certain North American Indians 
especi^y the Choctaws and Cherokees of the lower Mississippi 
Captain Bossu, in his Travels through Louisiana (1756), says o 
the Choctaws: “ They are very expert in shooting with an instru 
ment made of reeds about 7 ft. long, into which they put a littF 
arrow feathered with the wool of the thistle (wild cotton?).’ 
The blow-guns of the South American Indians differ in style an< 
workman^p. That of the Macusis of Guiana, called pucuna, ii 
the most perfect. It is made of two tubes, the inner of which 
called oorah, is a light reed 1 in. in diameter which often growi 
to a length of 15 ft. without a joint. This is enclosed, for protcc 
tion and solidity, in an outer tube oi a variety of palm {Jriartelli 
setigera). The mouth-piece is made of a circlet of silk-grass, an( 
the farther end is feruled with a kind of nut, forming a sight. / 
rear open sight is formed of two teeth of a small rodent. Th( 
length of the pucuna is about ii ft. and its weight ij lb. Th( 
arrows, which are from 12 to i8 in. long and very slender, an 
made of ribs of the cocorite palm-leaf. They are usually f eathcre( 
with a tuft of wild cotton, but some have in place of the cotton 
thin strip of bark curled into a cone, which, when the shoote 
blows into the pucuna, expands and completely fills the tube 
thus avoiding windage. Another kind of arrow is fumishei 
with fibres of bark fixed alonp the shaft, imparting a rotar 
motion to the missile, a primitive example qi the theory of th 
rifle. The arrows used in Peru are only a few mches long and a 
thin as fine knitting-needles. All South American blow-gui 
arrows are steeped in poison. The natives shoot very accurate!' 
with the pucuna at distances up to 50 or 60 yds. 

The blow-gun of the Borneo Dyaks, calfcd sumpitan, is fron 
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^toyft longaiidxiiMkofiroiiwood. The bore^ of 1 Iil, is made 
with a kM^ poiiitod piece of iron. At the ntiuade a small iron 
hocdc it aiuced^ toeenre as a s^ht, as well as a spearhead like a 
bajroaet and the same purpose. The arrows used with the 
swmpikm are about 10 in. kriig^ pointed with ^-tMth, and 
feathered with pith. They are &o envenomed vnth poison. 

Poisoiied arrows are also used by the natives of the Philippine 
island of Mindanao, whose blow-^^pes, from 3 to 4 ft long and 
made of bamboo, axe often richly ornamented and even jewelkd. 

The principle of the blow-gun is, of course, the same as that 
of the common ** pea-shooter,’’ 

See 5 /en with Mod and Gun in Amancau Woods and Waiofs^ by 
A, M. Mayer, vol. ii. (Edinburgh* 1S84) ; Wandsrings in South 
America, Ac., by Charles Waterton (London. 1828) ; The Head 
Hunters of Borneo, by Cart Bock (London, x88i). 

BLowrrz, Gmnu gborqbs stipham adolprb db 

^1825-1903), Anglo-French journalist, was bom, according to the 
account given in his memoirs, at his father’s chftteau in ]&hemia 
on the j8th of December 1825. At the age of fifteen he left hme, 
and travelled over Europe for some years in company with a 
young professor of philology, acquiring a thorough knowle^ 
of French, German and Itdian and a mixed genem education. 
The finances of his family becoming straitened, young Blowitz 
was on the point of starting to seek & fortune in Amenca, When 
he became acquainted in Paris with M. de Falloux, minister of 
public instruction, who appointed him professor of foreign 
languages at the Tours Lyc 4 e, whence, after some years, he was 
transferred to the Marseilles Lyc^e. After marrying in 1859 he 
resigned his professorship, but remained at Marseilles, devoting 
himself to literature and politics. In 1869 information which he 
supplied to a legitimist newspapier at Marseilles with regard to 
the candidature of M. de Lesseps as deputy for that city led to 
a demand for his expulsion from France. He was, however, 
allowed to remain, but had to retire to the country. In 1870 his 
predictions of the approaching fall of the Empre caused the 
demand for his expulsion to be renewed. While his case 
under discussion the battle of Sedan was fought, and Blowitz 
effectually ingratiated himself with the authorities by applying 
for naturalization as a French subject. Once naturalized, he 
returned to Marseilles, where he was fortunately able to render 
considerable service to Thiers, who subsecmently employed him 
in collecting information at Versailles, and when this work was 
finished offered him the French consulship at Riga. Blowitz was 
on the point of accepting this post when Laurence OHphant, 
then Paris correspondent of The Times, for which Blowitz had 
already done some occasional woric, asked him to act as his 
regular assistant for a time, Frederick Hardman, the other Paris 
correyondent of The Times, being absent. Blowitz accepted 
the cma, and when, later on, Oliphant was succeeded by Hanhnctan 
he remained as assistant corres^ndent. In 1873 Hainan died, 
and Blowitz became chief Paris correspondent to The Times. 
In this capacity he soon became famous in the world of journalism 
and diplomacy. In 1875 the due de Decazes, then FVench 
foreign minister, showed Blowitz a confidential despatch from 
the &ench ambassador in Berlin (in which the latter warned his 
government that Ormany was contemplating an attack on 
France), and re<mested the correspondent to expose the German 
designs in The Times, The pobheation of the facts effectually 
aroused European public opinion, and any sudi intention was 
immediately thwarted. Blowitz's most sensarional journalistic 
feat was achieved in 1878, when his enterprise enabled Thd 
Times to publish the whole text of the trea^ of Berlin at the 
BCtnal moment that the treaty was being signed tn Germany. 
In X877 and again in x888 Blowitz render^ considerable service 
to tl^ French gov e rnm e nt by bis exposure of xntemal desigiis 
upon this RepuUic. He died on Iht x8th 0! January 1903. 

My Memoirs, by H. S. de Btowiti, wasmibltshied in 

KiOWPinc, m the arts and chemistry, a tube for dixecting 
a )et d air into a fim or into the flanie of a lamp or gas for 

the purpose d producing a hi|^ temperature oy aoedmting 
the combustion. The blowpipe has bm in common use from 
the doliest times for soldering metds end working but 
ifo* Itktibductfon into systematie dienxkd inalys^ is tb be 


aacribod to A. F. CronstBdt, jmdiiot to Anliin^Snrab,eabas been 
maintained (see J. Landauer, Bsr. 26, pi. 898). The Afst woric 
on this ap[^cation d the blossptpe was b^ G. v. BQgestito» 
and was published in 1770 as an appendix to a treatise on 
mineralogy. Its application has been variously improved at 
the hands d T. 0 . Bergman, J. O. Gahn, J. I. BecaeUui, 
C F. Plattner and others, but more espedeUy by taie two last^ 
named ohemists. 

The simplest and oldest form d blowpipe is a conical bxass 
tube, about 7 in. in length, curved at the small end info a right 
angle, and terminating m a small round orifioe, wfuch is appbed 
to the flame, while the huger end it apjdieil fo the mouth. 
Where the bhuit has to be kept up for oiuy a few ecoonds, this 
instrument is quite serviceable, but in loi^ ohemkal operations 
inconvenience arises from the condensathm of moisture exhaled 
by the lungs in foe tube. Hence most blowpbes are now made 
with a cavity for retaining the moisture. Cmstedt placed a 
bulb in foe centre of his Uowpipe. Dr Joseph Bladc^s instru- 
ment consists of a conical tube of tin plate, with a small brass 
tube, supporting foe nozzle, mserted near foe wider end, and 
a mouth-piece at foe narrow end. 

The sizes of orifioe recommended by Plattner are 0*4 and 
0*5 mm. A trumpet mouth-piece is recommended from foe 
support it gives to the cheeks when inflated. The mode of 
blowing is peculiar, and requires some practice ; an uninterrupfod 
blast is kept up ^ foe muscular action d foe cheeks, while the 
ordinary respiration goes on through foe nostrils. 

If the flame of a candle or lamp be closely examined, it will 
be seen to consist of four parts— <(a) a d^ blue ring at the heat, 
(d) a dark cone in foe centre, (c) a luminous Mrtion round this, 
and {d) an exterior pale blue envelope (see ^amx). In blow- 
pipe work only two of these fouraparts are made use of, vk, 
the pde envelope, for oxidation, and foe luminous portu^ lor 
reduction. To obtain a good axidninn fiame, foe blow^pe is held 
with its nozzle inserted in the edge d foe flame close over foe 
levd of the wick, and blown into gently and evenly. A conical 
jet is thus produced, consisting of an inner cone, with an outer 
one commencing near its apex — foe former, corresponding to 
(a) xn the free fbme, blue and well defined ; foe latter cenrre- 
sponding to (d), pale blue and vague. The heat is greatest just 
b^nd the point of the inner cone, combustion being foere 
most complete. Oxidation is better effected (if a very high 
temperature be not required) foe farther foe substance is frM 
i the apex of the inner cone, for foe air has thus freer aeons. To 
obtain a good redueing flame (in which foe combustible mattetv 
very hot, but not yet burned, is disposed to'tdu oxygen from 
any compound containing it), foe nozzle, with smaller orifice^ 
should just touch the flame at a point hi^^er above foe wick^ 

I and a somewhat wedeer current of air foould be blown. The 
flame then appears as a long, narrow, himinotts cone, foe end 
being envdo^ by a dimly visible portion of flame oomspond* 
ing to that which surrounds the free flame, while there is also a 
dark nucleus about the wkk. The substance to be reduced is 
brought into the luminous portion, where foe redocing power 
is strongest. 

I Various materials are used as supports for substances in foe 
I bbwpipe flame ; foe principal are diarcoal, platmum and gliss 
I or porcelain. Chatreoid is valuable for its imusibiltty ^ and low 
; conductivity for heat (allowing substances to be atrall^^ banted 
upon it), and for its powerful reducixig properties ; ao that itb 
chiefly employed in testing foe fusiniu^ of miaeials and in 
reduction. The best land of chaaooal k that of dooe^giaitted 
pine or alder ; it is cut in short prisms, having a flat smooth 
I surface at rig^t angles to the tkm oi gnmth. In tlnsa shallow 
hole is made for lecriving foe eubitaMtojse held in foe fiaM 
; Gas-carbon is tomefonm used, since k is mm penaaneiit ja 
the flame than wood diaxooaL PioHmttmm cmplpyed sa 4 ad» 
ptocessas, and in foe luaiaii of aukitewrei whk Afofoii 
also mobservkig tlmcolooiwigafteQtof subttui^ 
pipe f|afoei(wlxkh effect is a{k«o bo s am e wha t 
eta^-Moit ceamoddy h k weed in the fom cCiO^ ekh m 
lliyitkaderlsopa^ 
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The mouth blowptpo w unsuitable for the production of a 
laige dame, and cannot be used for any lengjthy operations ; 
hence recourse must be made to types in which the air-blast 
is occasioned by mechanical means. The laboratory form in 
common use consists of a bellows worked by either hand or 
foot, and a special type of gas burner formed of two concentric 
tubes, one conveying the blast, the other the gas ; the supply 
of air and gas being regulated by stopcocks. The hoi blast bUs^ 
pipe of T. Fletcher, in whid> the blast is heated passing 
through a copper coil heated by a separate burner, is only of 
service when a pointed flame of a fairly high temperature is 
required. Blowpipes in which oxygen is used as the blast 
have been manufactured by Fletcher, Russell & Co., and ^ve 
proved of great service in conducting fusions which require a 
temperature above that yielded by the air-blowpipe. 

For the applicatioiu of the blowpipe in chemical analysis see 
Chemistry : Analyticai. 

BL 0 CHBB, GEBHARD LEBERECHT VON (1742-1819), 
Prussian general field marshal, prince of Wahlstadt in Silesia, 
was bom at Rostock on the i6th of December 1742. In his 
fourteenth year he entered the service of Sweden, and in the 
Pomeranian campaign of 1760 he was taken prisoner by the 
Prussians. He was persuaded by his captors to enter the 
Prussian service. He took part in the later battles of the Seven 
Years’ War, and as a hussar officer gained much experience of 
light cavalry work. In peace, however, his ardent spirit led him 
into excesses of all kinds, and being passed over for promotion 
he sent in his resigiution, to which Frederick replied, Captain 
Blvicher can take himself to the devil ” (1773). He now settled 
down to farming, and in fifteen years he had acquired an honour- 
able independence. But he was unable to return to the army until 
after the death of Frederick .the Great. He was then reinstated 
as major in his old regiment, the Red Hussars. He took part 
in the expedition to Holland in 1787, and in the following year 
became lieutenant-colonel In 1789 he received the order pour 
le nUriie, and in 1794 he became colonel of the Red Hussars. In 
1793 and 1794 he distin^ished himself in cavalry actions against 
the Frencli, and for his success at Kirrweiler he was made a 
major-general In 1801 he was promoted lieutenant-general. 

He was one of the leaders of the war party in Prussia in 
1805-1806, and served as a cavalry generd in the disastrous 
campaign of the latter year. At Auerstadt Bliicher repeatedly 
charged at the head of the Prussian cavalry, but without success. 
In the retreat of the broken armies he commanded the reaxguard 
of Prince Hohenlohe's corps, and upon the capitulation of the 
main body of Prenzlau he carried ofl a remnant of the Prussian 
army to the northward, and in the neighbourhood of Liibeck 
he fought a series of combats, which, however, ended in his 
being forced to surrender at Ratkau (November 7, 1806). His 
adversaries testified in his capitulation that it was caused by 
want of provisions and ammunition.*’ He was soon exchanged 
for General Victor, and was actively employed in Pomerania, 
at Berlin, and at Konigsbeig until the conclusion of the war. 
.\fter the war, Bliicher was looked upon as the natural leader 
of the patriot party, with which he was in close touch during 
the period of Napoleonic domination. His hopes of an alliance 
with Auitria in the war* of 1809 were disappointed. In this 
year he was made general of cavalry. In 1812 he expressed 
himself so openly on the alliance of Russia with France that he 
was recalled from his militar>^ governorship of Pomerania and 
virtually banished from the court. 

When at last the Napoleonic domination was ended by the 
outbreak of the War of Liberation in 1813, Bliicher of course 
was at once placed in high commend, and be was present at 
Liitsen and ^utzen. During tha«armistice he worked at the 
organisation of the Prussian forces, and when the war was 
resumed Bliicher became oommander-in-chief of the Army of 
Silesia, with Gneisenaii and Miiffiing as his principal stafl officers, 
and 40,000 Prussians and 50,000 Russians under his control 
The autumn campaign of 18x3 will be found described in the 
artide Napoubomsc Campaigns, and it will here be sufficient 
to say that the mostwonspicuous military quality displi^ed by 


Blixdier was his unrelenting ener^. The irresolutioii and 
divergence of interests usual in allied found in him a 

restless opponent, and the knowledge that il he .could not induce 
others to co-operate he was prepared to attempt the task in hand 
by himself often caused other generals to follow his lead. He 
defeated Marshal Macdonald at the Katzbach, mid by his victory 
over Marmont at Mockem led the way to the decisive overthrow 
of Napoleon at Leipzig, which place was stormed by Bliicher’s 
own army on the evening of the last day of the bat^. On the 
day of Mockem (October 16, 1813) Blu<ffier was made a gmeral 
field marshal, and after the victory he pursued the routed r reach 
with his accustomed energy. In &e winter of 1813-1814 
Blucher, with his chief stafi officers, was mainly instrumental 
in inducing the allied sovereigns to carry the war into France 
itsdf. The combat of Brienne and the battle of La Rothi^re 
were the chief incidents of the first stage of the celebrated 
campaign of 1814, and they were quickly followed by the victories 
of Napoleon over Blucher at Champaubert, Vauxchamps and 
Montmirail. But the courage of the Prussian leader was un- 
diminished, and his great victory of Laon (March 9 to xo) 
practically decided the fate of the campaign. After this BlUcher 
infused some of his own energy into the operations of Prince 
Scliwarzenberg's Army of Bohemia, and at last this army and 
the Army of Silesia marched in one body direct upon Paris. 
The victory of Montmartre, the entry of the allies into the French 
capital, and the overthrow of the First Empire were the direct 
consequences. Bliicher was disposed to make a severe retaliation 
upon Paris for the calamities that Prussia had suffered from 
the armies of France had not the allied commanders intervened 
to prevent it. Blowing up the bridge of Jena was said to be one 
of his contemplated acts. On the 3rd of June 1814 he was made 
prince of Wahlstadt (in Silesia on the Katzbach battlefield), 
and soon afterwards he paid a visit to England, being received 
everywhere with the greatest enthusiasm. 

After the peace he retired to Silesia, but the return of Napoleon 
soon called him to further service. He was put in command of 
the Army of the Lower Rhine with Generd Gneisenau as his 
chief of staff (see Waterloo Campaign). In the campaign of 
1815 the Prussians sustained a very severe defeat at the outset 
at Ligny (June 16), in the course of which the old field marshal 
was ridden over by cavalry charges, his life being saved only 
by the devotion of his aide-de-camp, Count Nostitz. He was 
unable to resume command for some hours, and Gneisenau drew 
off the defeated army. The relations of the Prussian and the 
English headquarters were at this time very complicated, and it 
is uncertain whether Blucher himself was responsible for the 
daring resolution to march to Wellington’s assistance. This 
was in fact done, and after an incredibly severe march Blucher’s 
army intervened with decisive and crushing effect in the battle 
of Waterloo. The great victory was converted into a success 
absolutely decisive of the war by the relentless pursuit of the 
Prussians, and the allies re-entered Paris on the 7th of July. 
Prince Blucher remained in the French capital for some months, 
but his age and infirmities compelled him to retire to his Silesian 
residence at Krieblowitz, where he died^on the 12th of September 
1819, aged seventy-seven. He retained to the end of his life 
that wildness of cWacter and proneness to excesses which had 
caused his dismissal from the army in his youth, but however 
they may be regarded, these faults sprang always from the ardent 
and vivid temperament which made Blucher a dashing leader of 
horse. The qualities which made him a ^reat general were his 
patriotism and the hatred of French domination which inspired 
every success of the War of Liberation. He was twice married, 
and had, by his first marriage, two sons and a daughter. Statues 
were erected to his memory at Berlin, Breslau and Rostock. 

Of the various lives of Prince Bliicher, that by Vamhagen von 
£nae (1827) is the most important. His war diai^ of 1793-1794, 
together with a memoir (written in 180O on ttfe subject of a national 
army, were edited l>y Gols and Ribbentn^ {Campagne Journal 
^ 793^4 If- »’■ Blacker). 

BLUB (common in different forms to most Europe^ 
languages), the name of a colour, used in many colloquial 
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phnaes. From the fact of varknu p^ei, politicil and other, 
having adopted the colour blue as their badge, virioiif clanet of 
people have come to be known as ** blue or ** blues ; thus 
''true bhie*^ meant originalty a staundi Presbyterian, the 
Covenanters having adopted bhie as their colour as oppo^ to 
red, the ro3ral colour ; similarly, in the navy, there was in the 
i8th century a ** Blue Squad^,** Nelson being at one time 

Rear-AdnM of the Blue ” ; again, in xt^, the Royal Horse 
Guards were called the ** Blues ” from their blue uniforms, or, 
from their leader, the earl of Oxford, the “ Oxford Blues ” ; 
also, from the blue ribbon worn by the knightB of the Garter 
comes the use of the phrase as the highest mark of distinctjon 
that can be worn, especially applied on the turf to the winn^ 
of the Derby. The ** blue Peter ” is a rectangular blue flag, with 
a white square in the centre, hoisted at the top of the foremast 
as a signal that a vessel is about to leave port. At Oxford and 
Cambndge a man who represents his university in certain 
athletic sports is called a “ blue ” from the “ colours ” he is 
then entiUed to wear, dark blue for Oxford and light blue for 
Cambridge. 

BLUEBEARD, the monster of Charles Perrault’s tale of Barbe 
Bleue, who murdered his wives and hid their bodies in a locked 
room. Perrault’s tale was first printed in his Hisioires et pontes 
du terns passe (1697). The essentials of the story — Bluebeard’s 
prohibition to his wife to open a certain door during his absence, 
her disobedience, her discovery of a gruesome secret, and her 
timely rescue from death — are to be found in other folklore 
stories, none of which, however, has attained the fame of 
Bltiebeard. A close parallel exists in an Esthonian legend of a 
husband who had already killed eleven wives, and was prevented 
from killing the twelfth, who had opened a secret room, by a 
gooseherd, the friend of her childhood. In “ The Feather Bird ” 
of Grimm’s Hausmdrehen^ three sisters are the victims, the third 
being rescued by her brothers. Bluebeard, though Perrault 
does not state the numl^er of his crimes, is generally credited 
with the murder of seven wives. His history belongs to the 
common stock of folklore, and has even been ingeniously fitted 
with a mythical interpretation. In France the Bluebeard l^end 
has its local habitation in Brittany, but whether the existing 
traditions connecting him with Gilles de Rais (qs*.) or Comorre 
the Cursed, a Breton chief of the 6th century, were anterior 
to Perrault’s time, we have no means of determining. The 
identification of Bluebeard with Gilles de Rais, the bite d*exter- 
mination of Michelet’s forcible language, persists locally in the 
neighbourhood of the various castles of the baron, especially at 
Machecoul and Tifiauges, the chief scenes of his infamous crimes. 
Gilles de Rais, however, had only one wife, who survived him, 
and his victims were in the majority of cases young boys. The 
traditional connexion may arise simply from the not improbable 
association of two monstrous tales. The less widespread identi- 
fication of Bluebeard with Comorre is supported by a series of 
frescoes dating only a few years later than the publication of 
Perrault’s story, in a chapel at St Nicolas de Bieuzy dedicated 
to St Tryphine, in which the tale of Bluebeard is depicted as 
the story of the saint, who in history was the wife of Comorre. 
Comorre or Conomor had his original headquarters at Carhaix, 
in Finistire. He extended his authority by marriage with the 
widow of Iona, chief of Domnonia, and attempted the life of 
his step-son Judwal, who fled to the Frankish court. About 547 
or 54S he obtained in marriage, through the intercession of 
St Gildas, Tryphine, daughter of Weroc, count of Vannes. The 
pair lived in peace at Castel Finans for some time, but Comorre, 
disappointed in his ambitions in the Vannetais, presently 
threatened Tryphine. She took flight, but her husband found 
her hiding in a wood, when he gave her m wound on the skull and 
left her for dead. She was tended and restored to health by 
St Gildas, and after the birth of her son retired to a convent of 
her own fouxuSition. Eventually Comorre was defeated and 
slain by JudwiL In legend St Tryphine was decapitated and 
miraculously restored to ufe 1 ^ Gildas. Alain Bouchard (Grandes 
mmques, Nantes, 1531) asserts that Comorre had already put 
sevei^ wives to di^th before he married Tryphine. In the 


lAgenies hnlomm of the count d’AmeMoil the dniroli kgend 
bemmes a charming fairy tale. 

Sec alio E. A. Vitetelly. Blmhemd {tgoi) ; B. Skiney Hartlaiid. 

** The Forbidden Chamber.’* in Fotkhre, vol. iU. (1883) ; And the 
editions of the Conies of Charios Benanlt CL Enniee, 

Lee Sept Femmes de Barbe Bleue (igog). 

BLUE-BOOK, the genend name given to the reperts a»d 
other documents printed by order of the pariiament of the 
United Kingdom, so called from their being utiialfy covered 
with blue paper, some are bound in dc&ixid othen have 
white covers. The pnnting of its prooeedinas wyi first adopted 
by the House of Cemmons in x68z, and in xi3fi isras commenced 
the practice of selling parliamentary papers^to the pubhe. AH 
notices of questions, resobtions, votes and proceedingt m both 
Houses of Parliament are issued each day durin^^the aessioa ; 
other publications include the various papers issued the 
different government departments, the reports of committeet 
and commissions of inquiry, public bills, as well as returns, 
correspondence, &c., specially ordered to be printed by either 
house. Hie papers of each session are so arranged as to admit 
of being bound up in regular order, and are weU indexed. The 
terms upon whi(^ blue-books, single papers, &c., are issued 
to the general public are one halfpenny per sheet of four pages^ 
but for an annual subscription of (jeo all the parUamentary 
publications of the year may be obtained ; but surocriptions can 
be arran^ so that almost any particular daas of pid^Hcadon 
can be obtained— for example, the dai^ votes and proceedings 
can be obtained for an annual subscription of £3, the House 
of Lords papers for £10, or the House of Commons papers for 
£15. Any publication can also be purchased separately. . 

Most foreign countries have a distinctive colour for the liand^ 
of their official publications. That»of the United Smtes varies, 
but foreign diplomatic correspondence is bound in red. The 
United States government publications are not only on sale 
(as a rule) but are widely supplied gratis, with the rmlt that 
important publications soon get out of print, and it is difficult 
to obtain access to many valuable reports or other information, 
except at a public library. German official publications are 
bound in white j French, in yellow ; Austrian, in red ; Portu- 
guese, in white ; Italian, in green ; Spwish, in red ; Mexican, 
m green ; Japanese, in grey \ Chinese, in yellow. 

BLUESTOCKING, a derisive name for a literary woman. ^ 
The term originated in or about 1750, when Mrs Eliza^th 
Montagu made a determined effort to introduce into 
society a healthier and more intellectual tone, by holding 
assemblies at which literary conversation and discussions wm 
to take the place of cards and gossip. Most of those attending 
were conspicuous by the plainness of their dress, and a Mr 
Benjamin StiUingfieet specially caused comment by always 
wearing blue or worsted stockings instead of the usual bla^ 
silk. It was in special reference to him that Mrs Montagu’s 
friends were called the Biuestockiiw Society or Club, and the 
women frequenting her house in Hul Street came to be known 
as the Bluestocking ladies ” or simply ** bluestockings.” As 
an alternative explanation, the origin of the name is attributed 
to Mrs Montagu’s deliberate adoption of blue stockings (in 
which fashion she was followed by all her women friexids) as 
the l»dge of the society she wished to form. She k said to have 
obtained the idea from Paris, where in the 17th coatury there 
was a revival of a social reunion in 1590 on the Hnei nf that 
formed in 1400 at Venioe, the ladies men of which wore 
blue stockings. The term had been applied in England aa early 
as 1653 to the little Parliament, in aUuskm to the puritaxiicfUly 
{ 4 ain and coarse dress of the members. 

BLUFF (a word of uncertain origin ; possibly connected with 
an obsolete Dutch word, Haf, broad), m adjective ui^ of a 
ship, meaning broad and nearly vertical in the bows ; similarly, 
of a diff or shore, presenting a bold and nearly perpen d icula r 
front ; of a person, good-natured and frank, with a rxntgh or 
alnupt manner. Amother word ”blufi,” pertoips connected 
with German wrUHBen^ to baffle, meant origmally a borse^s 
blinker, the ccm!eipiMuiing verb itsurvivas 
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as a term in such games as poker, where “ to Muff ” means 
to bet heavily on a hand so as to make an opponent believe it 
to be stronger than it is ; hence such phrases as “ the game of 
bluff,” ” a policy of bluff.” 

BhVUt BOBERT rREDERICK (1857-1903), American artnt, 
was bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 9th of July 1857. He was 
employed for a time in a lithographic shop, and stuped at the 
McMicken Art School of Desim in Cincinnati, and at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, but he was 
practically self-taught, and early showed great and original 
talent. He settled m New York in 1879, bis first published 
sketches—Kif Japanese jugglers— appeared in Si Nicholas. His 
most important work is a large frieze in the Mendelssohn Music 
Hall, New York, ” Music and the Dance ” (1895). His pen-and- 
ink work for the Century magazine attracted wide attention, as 
did hit illustrations for Sir Edwin Arnold’s Japonica. In the 
country and art of Japan he had been interest^ for many years. 

” A D^hter of Japan,” drawn by Blum and W. J. Baer, was 
the cover of Scribner^s Magazine for May 1893, 
the earliest pieces of colour-printing for an American magazine. 
In Scribner's for 1893 appeared also his Artist’s Letters from 
Japan.” He was an admirer of Fortuny, whose methods some- 
what influenced his work. Blum’s Venetian pictures, such as 
” A Bright Day at Venice ” (1882), had lively charm and 
beauty. He died on the 8th of June 1903 in New York City. 
He was a member of the National Academy of Design, being 
elected after his exhibition in 1892 of ” The Ameya ” ; and 
was president of the Painters in Pastel. Although an excellent 
draughtsman and etcher, it was as a colourist that he chiefly 
excelled. 

BLUMBMBACH, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1752-1840), German 
physiologist and anthropologist, was born at Gotha on the iith 
of May 1752. After studying medicine at Jena, he graduated 
doctor at Gdttingen in 1775, and was appointed extraordinary 
professor of medicine in 1776 and ordinary professor in 1778. 
He died at Gdttingen on the 22nd of January 1840. He was 
the author of InstituHones Physiologicae (1787), and of a Hand- I 
buck der vergleichenden Anatomie (1804), both of which were | 
very popular and went through many editions, but he is best I 
known for his work in connexion with anthropology, of which 
science he has been justly called the founder. He was the first 
to show the value of comparative anatomy in the study of man’s 
history, and his craniometrical researches justified his division 
of the human race into several great varieties or families, of 
which he enumerated 6ve — the Caucasian or white race, the 
Mongolian or yellow, the Malayan or brown race, the Negro or 
black race, and the American or red race. This classification has 
been very generally received, and most later schemes have been 
modifications of it. His most important anthropological work 
was his description of sixty human crania published originaliy 
in fasciculi un^r the title Collectionis suae craniorum diversarum 
gentium illustratae decades (Gottingen, 1790-1828). 

BLUMENTHAL, LEONHARD, Count von <1810-1900), 
Prussian field marshal, son of Captain Ludwig von Blumenthcd 
(killed in 1813 at the battle of Dennewitz), was bom at Schwedt- 
on-Oder on the 30th of July 1810. Educated at the military 
schools of Culm and Berlin, he entered the Guards as 2nd lieu- 
tenant in 1827. After serving in the Rhine provinces, he jdned 
the topographical division of the general staff in 1846. As 
lieutenant of the 31st foot he took part in 1848 in the suppression 
of the Berlin riots, and in 1849 promoted captain on the 
general suff. The same year he served on tbe staff of General 
von Bonin in the Schleswig-Holitem campaign, and so distin- 
guished himself, particularly at FredMricia, that he was appointed 
chief of the staff of the Sehlesw$-Hotstein army. In 1850 he 
was general staff officer of the mobile division under von Tietzen 
in Hesse-Cassel. He was sent on a mission to England in that 
yux (4th class of Red Eagle), and on several sub^uent occa- 
sions. Having attained rank of lieuteniuit-colonel, he was 
ifipointed personal adjutant to Prince F^derick Charies in 1859. 
In i860 he became colonel of the 31st, and later of the 7i8t, 
feghnent. He was chief of the staff of the IlL army corps when, 


on the outbreak of the Danish War of 1864, he was nominated 
chief of the general staff of the mmy against Denmark, and 
displayed so much ability, particularly at Diippel and the 
passage to Alseif island, that he was promoted major-general 
and given the order ^our U miriu. In the war of 18^ Blumen- 
thal occupied the post of chief of the general staff to the crown 
prince of Prussia, commanding the 2nd army. It was upon 
riiis army that the brunt of the fighting fell, and at Kdn^ratz 
it decided the fortunes of the day. Blumenthal’s own part in 
Ihese battles and in the campaign generally was most con- 
spicuous. On the field of Kdniggratz the crown prince said to 
his chief of staff, “ I know to whom I owe the conduct of my 
army,^ and Blumenthal soon received promotion to lieutenant- 
genertd and the oak-leaf of the order pour U nmiie. He was also 
made a knight of the Hohenzollern Order. From 1866 to 1870 
he commanded the 14th division at Diisseldorf . In the Franco- 
(jerman War of 1870-71 he was chief of staff of the 3rd army 
under the crown prince. Blumenthal’s soldierly qualities and 
talent were never more conspicuous than in the critical days 
preceding the battle of Sedan, and his services in the war have 
been cemsidered as scarcely less valuable and important than 
those of Moltke himself. In 1871 Blumenthal represented 
Germany at the British manoeuvres at Chobham, and was given 
the command of the IV. army corps at Magdeburg, in 1873 
became a general of infantry, and ten years later he was made a 
count. In 1888 he was made a general field marshal, after which 
he was in command of the 4th and 3rd army inspections. He 
retired in 1896, and died at Quellendorf near Kothen on the 21st 
of December 1900. 

Blumenthars diary of 1866 and 1870-1871 has been edited l}y 
his son. Count Albrecht von Blumenthal {Tagebuch des G.F.M, von 
Blumenthal), IQ02 ; an English translation [Journals of Count von 
Blumenthal) was published in 1903. 

BLUNDERBUSS (a corruption of the Dutch dander^ thunder, 
and the Dutch bus\ cf. Ger. Buchse, a box or tube, hence a 
thunder-box or gun), an obsolete muzzle-loading firearm with 
a bell-shaped muzzle. Its calibre was large so that it could 
contain many balls or slugs, and it was intended to be fired at 
a short range, so that some of the charge was sure to take effect. 
The word is also used by analogy to describe a blundering and 
random person or talker. 

BLUNT, JOHN HENRY (1823-1884), English divine, was born 
at Chelsea in 1823, and before going to the university of Durham 
in 1850 was for some years engaged in business as a manufacturing 
chemist. He was ordained in 1852 and took his M.A. degree 
in 1855, publishing in the same year a work on The Atonement. 
He held in sue^cession several preferments, among them the 
vicarage of Kennington near Oxford (1868), which he vacated 
in 1873 crown living of Beverston in Gloucestershire, 

He had already gained some reputation as an industrious 
theologian, and had published among other works an annotated 
edition of the Prayer Book (1867), a History of the English 
Reformation (1868), and a Book of Church Law (1872), as well as 
a useful Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology (4870). 
The continuation of these labours was seen in a Dictionary of 
Sects and Heresies (1874), an Annotated BiWtf (3 vols., 1878-1879), 
and a Cyclopaedia of Retigion (1884), and received recognition 
in the shape of the D.D. degree bestowed on him in 1882. He 
died in London on the nth of April 1884. 

BLUNT, JDHN JAMES (1794-1855), Ei^lish divine, was born 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme in Staffordshire, and educated at 
St John’s College, Cmbridge, where he took his degfee as 
fifteenth wrangler and obtained a fellowship (1816). He was 
appointed a Wort’s travelling bachelor i8t8, and spent some 
time in Italy and Sicily, afterwards punishing an account of his 
journey. He proceeded M.A. in 1819, B.D. 1826, and was 
Hulsean Lecturer in 1831-1832 while holdi^ a curacy in Shrop- 
shire. In 1834 he became rector of Great Oaldey in Essex, and 
In 1839 was appointed Lady Maif:aret professor of divinity at 
I CamMdge. In 1854 he declined the see of Salisbury, and he 
I died on the i8th of June 1855. His chief book was Undos^peed 
I Coinciienm in the Wmtings bath of tie Old and New Testaments 
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; fuller edition, 1S47). of hit writiiigB, among them 
^b^istefyef^CknstimtChwdiiMrmitkePirstThmCeti^^ 
and lectures On &ie Right U$€ of the Early Fathers, yrnrt 
publii^ed posthimiously. 

A short memoir ol him appeared in 1856 from the handof WilUam 
Selwyn. his sttocemor in the divinity profemorthip. 

BLUilT, WILFRID SCAWBM <1^40* ), EngUsh poet and 

publkist, was bom on tbe 17th of August 1840 at Petworth 
House, Sussex, the son of Francis Scawen Blunt, who served in 
the Peninsular War and was wounded at Corunna. He vns 
educated at Stonyhurst and Oscott, and entered the diplomatic 
service in 1858, serving successively at Athens, Madrid, Paris and 
Lisbon. In 1867 he was sent to South America, and on his 
return to England retired from the service on his marriage with 
Lady Anne Noel, daughter of the earl of Lovelace and a grand- 
daughter of the poet Byron. In 1872 he succeeded, by the death 
of lus elder brother, to the estate of Crabbet Park, Sussex, where 
he established a famous stud for the breeding of Arab horses. 
Mr and Lady Anne Blunt travelled repeatedly in northern Africa, 
Asia Minor and Arabia, two of their expeditions being described 
in Lady Anne’s Bedouins of the Euphrates (2 vols., 1879) and A 
Pilgrimage to Nejd (2 vols., 1881). Mr Blunt became knov^n as 
an ardent sympathizer wi^ Mahommedan aspirations, and In 
his Future of Islam (1888) he directed attention to the forces 
which afterwards produced the movements of Pan-Islamism and 
Mahdism. He was a violent opponent of the English policy in 
the Sudan, and in The Wind and the Whirlwind (in verse, 1883) 
prophesied its downfall He supported the national party in 
Egypt, and took a prominent part in the defence of Arabi Pasha. 
Ideas about India (1885) was the result of two visits to that 
country, the second in 1883-1884. In 1885 and 1886 he stood 
unsuccessfully for parliament as a Home Ruler ; and in 1887 he 
was arrested in Ireland while presiding over a political meeting in 
connexion with the agitation on Lord Ganricarde’s estate, and 
was imprisoned for two months in Kilmainham. His best-known 
volume of verse, Lm^e Sonnets of Proteus (i88o), is a revelation of 
his real merits as an emotional poet. The Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt 
(1888), selected and edited by W. £. Henley and Mr Geotge 
Wyndham, includes these sonnets, together with “ Worfii 
Forest, a Pastoral,” (Iriselda” (described as a “ society novd 
in rhymed verse”), translations from the Arabic, and poems 
which had appeared in other volumes. 

BLUNT8GHLL JOHANN KASPAR (1808-1881), Swiss jurist 
and politician, was bom at Zurich on the 7th of March 1808, the 
son of a soap and candle manufacturer. From school he passed 
into the Politische Institut (a seminary of law and political 
science) in his native town, and proceeding thence to the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Bonn, took the degree of doctor juris in the 
latter in 1829. Returning to Zurich in 1830, he threw himself 
with ardour into the political strife which was at the time 
unsettling all the cantons of the Confederation, and in this year 
published Vber die Verfassung der Stadt Zurich (On the Con- 
stitution of the City of Ziirich). This was followed by Das Volk 
und der Souverdn (1830), a work in which, while pleading for 
constitutional government, he showed his bitter repugnance of 
the growing Swiss radicalism. Elected in 1837 a member of the 
Grosser Rath (Great Council), he became the champion of the 
moderate conservative party. Fascinated by the metaphysical 
views of the philosopher Friedrich Rohmer (1814-1856), a man 
who attracted little other attention, he endeavoured in Psycho- 
logische Siudien uber Siaat und Kirehe (1844) to apply them to 
pditkai science generally, and in particular as a panacea for the 
constitutional trouUes of Switzerland. Bluntschli, shortly before 
his death, remarked, I have gained renown as a jurist, but 
my greatest desert is to have comprehended Rohmer.” This 
philosophical essay, however, coupled with bis uncompromising 
attitude tbwards b^ radiadism and ultramontanism, brought 
him many enemies, and nendered bis continuance in the council, 
of which he had been elected president, impossible. He resigned 
his seat, and oti the overthrow of the Sonderbund in 1847, 
perceiving diat all hope of power for his par^ was lost^ took 
leave d Mtzeiland with the pamphlet SUmme eines Sekweiaers 


sihm die Bwidesrefarm (1847)} and setdied at Moiiidh^ whm be 
became profeMKr;of€OMtkutioaalMw'mx84A 1 
At Munkb be devoted hunaelf with enittgy to tbeapecial work 
of his chair, and, resistiiig the temptation to identify bimi^ 
with politics, pidilishod ABgemtims Staoteneht 
Lekre mm $nadeynm Alaat(i87$^i876); and,tn oonjunodon with 
Kad Ludwig Theodor Brater Deuttehm StaaUh 

wdrterbuch (11 vok., 1857-1870; , abridged by Edgar ill 

3 vols., 186^1875). Mesawhile be had assiduously werkedadds 
code for the canton of Zurich, PmatreeMiehes Gesetehmk fUrAea 
Kenton Zurich (4 vols., i854-x8s6Xsa work which was BHldh 
praised at the time, and which, particularly thbsectum defata^ 
to contracts, served as a model ior codes ^th in Switaeriaad ahd 
other countries. In 1861 Bluntschli received a call to SauMbsig 
as professor of constitutional law (Staatsrecht), where he again 
entered the political arena, endeavouring in his Geeckiehk ies 
aUgemeinen Staatsreckts und der FoliEk (1864) ” to sdimilate/* 
as he said, ” the political consciousness of die German people, to 
cleanse it of prejudices and to further it intellectually.”. In: his 
new home, Baden, he devoted his energies and poUtkid mfluenee, 
during the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, towards keepii^ t^ 
country neutral. From this time Bluntsdili became active in 
the field of international law, and his hime as a jurist beloitts 
rather to this province than to that of constitutk^ law. > Bus 
Das modems Kriegsrecht (x866); Das modertee Vblkenedht 
(1868), and Das Beuterecht im Krieg (1878) are likely to femi^ 
invaluable text-books in this branch of the science of Juris- 
prudence. He also wrote a pan^ihlet on the “ Alabama ” cam* 

Bluntschli was one of the founders, at Ghent in 1873, of the 
Institute of International Law, and was the representative of the 
German emperor at the conference on the xnternarional laws Of 
war at Brussels. During the latter years of his life he took a 
lively interest in the Protestantenverein, a society focmed to 
combat reactionary and ultramontane views of theology. He 
died suddenly at Karlsruhe on the 21st of October x88x. His 
library was acquired by Johns Hopkins University at Baldmore, 
U.S.A, 

Among his works, other than those before mentioned, may be 
cited Deutsches Privatrecht (1853-1854); Deutsche Staatslehre 
fur Gebildeie (1874); and Deutsche Staatslehre und die heuUge 
Staatenwelt (1880). 

For notices of Bluntschli's life and works tee his interesting 
autobiography, DenhwUrdiges aus meinem Laben (1884); von 
Holtzendorff, Bluntschli und seine Veriienaie urn die Steatewiueu^ 
scha/ten (1883) ; Brockhaus. Konyersations-Us^epn {tgoi) ; and a 
biography by Meyer von Kronau, in Allgemeine deutsche Btogrephie, 

BLYTH, a market town and seaport of Northumberland, 
England, in the parliamentary borough of Morpeth, 9 m. EJ8.E. 
of that town, at the mouth of the river Bly tb, on a branch of the 
North Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district {1901) 5478 - 
This is toe port for a considerable (xxal-minin^ district, and its 
harbour, on the south side of the river, is provided with 
mechanical appliances for shipping coal. Thw are five dry 
docks, and upwards of il m. of quayage. Timber is largely 
in^ted. Some shipbuilding and the manufacture of 
sails and ship-fitting^ are carried on, and the fisherxae aie 
valuable. Blyth is also in considerable favour as a watering- 
place ; there are a pleasant park, a pier, protecting the barbi^^ 
about I m. in length, and a san^ beato aNording searbaihing. 
The river Blyth rises near the village of Kirkheaton, and has an 
easterly course of about 9$ m. through a deep, weU^oodod and 
picturesque valley. 

B*NA 1 B’RITH (or Sons or TB* Covbbant), INDlFMMaiT 
ORDOI or, a Jewish fratmal society. It was founded at Now 
York in 1843 by a number of German Jews, headed by Honty 

£ !)eS) and is the oldest as well a» the leigest of the Jewkm 
ternal oiganizatknuu Its membeiiriiip in waa J5«870^ 
its 481 lodges and ro gxand lodges bei^ distxibutod the 
United States, Germany, AiuNm^Hixngaxy, Rumaa^, Etgm 
and Palestine. Ito objects am to promote a Ugh mofality amoug 
Jews, regardlesB df difimaoes as to dogma md ommonial 
customs, and especially to inculcate the supmme yirtuei of 
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charity and brotherly love. Political and religious discussions 
were from the first eluded from the debates d the order. In 
1851 the first grand lodge was established at New York ; in 1856, 
the number of district lodges having increased, the supreme 
authority was vested in a central body consisting of one memb^ 
from each lodge ; and by the present constitution, adopted in 
rS^, this authority is vested in a president elected for five years, 
an executive committee and court of appeals (elected as before). 
The first lodge in Germany was instituted at Berlin in 1883. A 
laige number of charitable and other public institutions have 
been established in the United States and elsewhere by the order, 
of which may be mentioned the large orphan asylum in Cleveland, 
the home for the aged and infirm at Yonkers, N.Y., the National 
Jewish hospital for consumptives at Denver, and the Maimonides 
ubraiy in New York City. The B’nai B’rith society Im also 
co-<^rated largely with other Jewish philanthropic organizations 
in succouring distressed Israelites throughout the world. 

See the Jewish Encyclopaedia (1902). s.v. 

BOA, a name formerly applied to all large seipents which, 
devoid of poison fangs, kill their prey by constriction ; but now 
confined to that subfamily of the Boidae which are devoid of 
teeth in the praemaxilla and are without supraorbital bones. 
The others are known as pythons (g.v.). The true boas comprise 
some forty species ; most of them are American, but the genus 
Eryx inhabits North Africa, Greece and south-western Asia; 
the genus Enygrus ranges from New Guinea to the Fiji ; Casarea 
dussumieri is restricted to Round Island, near Mauritius ; and 
two species of Boa and one of Corallus represent this subfamily 
in Madagascar, while all the other boas live in America, chiefly 
in tropical parts. All Boidae possess vestiges of pelvis and hind 
limbs, app^ring externally as claw-like spurs on each side of the 
vent, but they are so smalf that they are practically without 
function in climbing. The usually short tail is prehensile. 

One of the commonest species of the genus Boa is the Boa 
constrictor, which has a wide range from tropical Mexico to 
Brazil. The head is covered with small scales, only one of the 
preoculars being enlarged. The general colour is a delicate pale 
brown, with about a dozen and a half darker cross-bars, which are 
often connected by a still darker dorso-lateral streak, enclosing 
large oval spots. On each side is a series of large dark brown 
spots with light centres. On the tail the markings become 
bolder, brick red with black and yellow. The under parts are 
yellowish with black dots. This species rarely reaches a length 
of more than 10 ft. It climbs well, prefers open forest in the 
neighbourhood of water, is often found in plantations where it 
retires into a hole in the ground, and lives chiefly on birds and 
small mammals. Like most true boas, it is of a very gentle 
disposition and easily domesticates itself in the palm or reed 
thatched huts of the natives, where it hunts the rats during the 
night. 

The term boa ” is applied by analogy to a long article of 
women’s dress wound round the neck. 

BOABDIL (a corruption of the name Abu Abdullah), the last 
Moorish king of Grai^a, called el chico, the little, and also el 
sogoybiy the unfortunate. A son of Muley Abu’l Hassan, king of 
Granada, he was proclaimed king in 1482 in place of his father, 
who was driven from the land. BoaMil soon after sought to 
gain prestige by invading Castile. He was taken prisoner at 
Lucena in 1483, and only obtained his freedom by consenting to 
hold Granada as a tributary kingdom under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, king and queen of Castile and Aragon. The next few 
years were consumed in struggles with lus father and hb 
unde Abdullah ez 2 ^al. In 1491 Boabdil was summoned by 
Ferdinand and Isabella to surrqi^ier the city of Granada, and 
on his refusal it was besieged by the Castilians. Eventually, in 
January 1492, Granada was surrendered, and the king spent 
some time on the lands which he was allowed to hold in Andalusia. 
Subsequently he crossed to Africa, and is said to have been 
killed in battle fighting for his kinsman, the ruler of Fez. The 
spot from which Boabdil looked for the last time on Granada is 
stin shown, and is known as '' the last «gh of the Moor ” {el 
fdfr'me suspire del More), 


See J. A, Conde. Domnddon de he A robes en EspaM (Paris. 
1640), translated into English by Mrs J« Foster (London. 1854- 
1^55) ; Washington Irving. The Alhambra (New York, ed. 1880). 

BOADIOEA, strictly Boudicca, a British queen in the time 
of the emperor Nero. Her husband Prasutagus ruled the IcSni 
(in what is now Norfolk) as an autonomous prince under Roman 
suzerainty. On his death (a.d, 6x) without male heir, his 
dominions were annexed, and the annexation was carried out 
brutally. He had by his will divided his private wealth between 
his two daughters and Nero, trusting tl^reby to win imperial 
favour for his family. Instead, his wife was scourged (doubtless 
for resisting the annexation), his daughters outraged, his chief 
tribesmen plundered. The proud, fierce queen and her people 
rose, and not alone. With them rose half Britain, enraged, for 
other causes, at Roman rule. Roman taxation and conscription 
lay heavy on the province ; in addition, the Roman government 
had just revoked financial concessions made a few years earlier, 
and L. Annaeus Seneca, who combined the parts of a moralist 
and a money-lender, had abri^tly recalled large loans made 
from his private wealth to Briti^ chiefs. A favourable chance 
for revolt was provided by the absence of the governor-general, 
Suetonius Paulinua, and most of his troops in North Wales and 
Anglesey. All south-east Britain joined the movement. Paulinus 
rushed back without waiting for his troops, but he could do nothing 
alone. The Britons burnt the Roman municipalities of Venilam 
and Colchester, the mart of London, and several military posts, 
massacred over 70,000 ” Romans and Britons friendly to Rome, 
and almost annihilated the Ninth Legion marching from Lincoln 
to the rescue. At last Paulinus, who seems to have rejoined hi.s 
army, met the Britons in the field. The site of the battle is 
unknown. One writer has put it at Chester ; others at London, 
where Kang’s Cross had once a narrow escape of being christened 
Boadicea’s Cross, and actually for many years bore the name of 
Battle Bridge, in supposed reference to this battle. Probably, 
however, it was on Watling Street, between London and Chester. 
In a desperate soldiers’ battle Rome regained the province. 
Boadicea took poison ; thousands of Britons fell in the fight or 
were hunted down in the ensuing guerrilla. Finally, Rome 
adopted a kindlier policy, and Britain became quiet. But the 
scantiness of Romano-British remains in Norfolk may be due to 
the severity with which the IcCni were crushed. 

See Tacitus, Annals, xiv, ; Agric. xv. ; Dio Ixii. The name 
Boudicca seems to mean in Celtic much the same as Victoria. 

(F. J. H.) 

BOAR ( 0 . Eng. bar ; the word is found only in W. Ger. 
languages, cf. Dutch beer, Ger. Eber), the name given to the un- 
castrated male of the domestic pig (g.v,), and to some wild species 
of the family Suidae (see Swine). The European wild boar (Sus 
scrofa) is distributed over Europe, northern Africa, and central 
and northern Asia. It has long lieen extinct in the British 
Isles, where it once abounded, but traces have been found of its 
survival in Chartley Forest, Staffordshire, in an entry of 1683 
in an account-book of the steward of the manor, and it possibly 
remained till much later in the more remote parts of Gotland 
and Ireland (J. £. Karting, Extinct British AnimalSy 1880). 
The wild boar is still found in Europe, in marshy woodland 
districts where there is plenty of cover, and it is fairly plentiful 
in Spain, Austria, Russia and Germany, particularly in the 
Black Forest. 

From the earliest times, owing to its great strength, speed, 
and ferocity when at bay, l^e boar has been one of the favourite 
beasts of the chase. Under the old forest laws of England it was 
one of the ** beasts of the forest,” and, as such, under the Norman 
kings the unprivileged killing of it was punishable by death or 
the loss of a mernbtf. It was hunted in England and in Europe 
on foot and on horseback with dogs, while the weapon of attack 
was always the spear. In Europe the wild boar is !frill hunted 
with d^, but the spear, except when used in emergencies and 
lor giving the coup ae grda, hu been given up for the gun. It 
is also shot in great fmest drives in Austria, Germany and 
Russia. The Indian wild boar ( 5 ns cristatus) is slightly taller 
than Sus scrofa, standing some 30 to 40 in. at the shoulder. It 
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is found throughout India^ Oylon and Bunna. Here the horse 
and ipetr are sttU used^ and t^ sport is one of the most popular 
in India. (See Pig-sticking.) 

The boar is one of the four heraldic beasts of venery^ and was 
the cognizance of Richard III., king of England. As an article 
of food the boar's head was long consider^ a special delicacy, 
and its serving was attended with much ceremonial. At Queen's 
College, Oxford, the dish is still brought on Christinas day in 
procession to the high-taWe, accompanied by the singing of a 
carol. 

BOARD ( 0 . Eng. bord\ a plank or long narrow piece of 
timber. The word comes into various compounds to describe 
boards used for special purposes, or objects like boards (drawing- 
board, ironing-board, sounding-board, chess-board, cardboard, 
back-board, notice-board, scoring-board). The phrase “ to 
keep one’s name on the boards,” at Cambridge University, 
signifies to remain a member of a college ; at Oxford it is ” on 
the books.” In bookbinding, pastelmrd covers are called 
boards. Board was early used of a table, hence such phrases 
as “ bed and board,” “ board and lodging ” j or of a gaming- 
table, as in the phrase ” to sweep the board,” meaning to pocket 
all the stakes, hence, figuratively, to carry all before one. The 
same meaning leads to ” Board of Trade,” ” Local Government 
Board,” &c. 

From the meaning of border or side, and especially ship’s 
side, comes ” sea-board,” meaning sea-coast, and the phrases 
” aboard ” (Fr. abord), ” over-board,” ” by the board ” ; 
similarly ” weather-board,” the side of a ship which is to wind- 
ward ; ” larboard and starboard ” (the former of uncertwn 
origin, Mid. Eng. laddeboard or latheboard ; the latter meaning 
” steering side,” 0 . Eng. sUorbordj the rudder of early ships 
working over the steering side), signifying (to one standing at 
the stem and looking forward) the left and right sides of the 
ship respectively, 

BOARDING-HOUSE, a private house in which the proprietor 
provides board and lodging for paying guests. The position 
of a guest in a boarding-house differs in English law, to some 
extent, on the one hand from that of a lodger in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and on the other from that of a guest in an 
inn. Unlike the lodger, he frequently has not the exclusive 
occupation of particular rooms. Unlike the guest in an inn, 
his landlord has no lien upon his property for rent or any other 
debt due in respect of his board {Thompson v. Lacy, 1820, 3 B. 
and Aid. 283). The landlord is under an obligation to take 
reasonable care for the safety of property brought by a guest 
into his house, and is liable for damages in case of breach of this 
obligation (Scarborough v. Cosgrove ^ 1905, 2 K.B. 803). Again, 
unlike the innkeeper, a boarding-house keeper does not hold 
himself out as ready to receive all travellers for whom he has 
accommodation, for which they are ready to pay, and of course 
he is entitled to get rid of any guest on giving reasonable notice 
(see Lomond v. Richard, 1897, i Q.B. 541, 548). What is 
reasonable notice depends on the terms of the contract ; and, 
subject thereto, the course of payment of rent is a material 
circumstance (see Landlord and Tenant). Apparently the 
same implied warranty of fitness for habitation at the commence- 
ment of the tenancy which exists in the case of furnished lodg- 
ings (sec Lodger and Lodgings) exists also in the case of 
Ixiarding-houses; and the guest in a boarding-house, like a lodger, 
is entitled to all the usual and necessary conveniences of a 
dwelling-house. 

The kw of the United States is similar to English law. 

Under the French Code Civil, claims for subMstence furnished 
to a debtor and his family during the last year of his life by 
boarding-house keepers (mattres de pension) are privileged over 
the geiwrality of moveables, the privilege being exerciseabie 
after legal expenses,, funeral expend, the expenses of the last 
illness, and the wages of servants for the year elapsed and what 
is due for the current year (art. 2101 (5)). Keepers of taverns 
(aubtrgfstes) and hotels (kStdiers) are responsible for the goods 
of their guests — ^the committal of whi^ to their custc^y is 
regarded as a deposit of necessity (depot nScessmre). They are 


liable lor the loss of such goods by thefts whether by iervants 
or strangers, but not where the loss is dw to fme (arts. 

1952-1954). Their liability for money and bearer securitiei nc^ 
actually deposited is limit^ to 1000 francs (law of tAtih of April 
1889). These provktons are reproduced in substande hi the 
Gvil Codes of Quebec (arts* 1814, 1815^ 1994, 2006) and of 
St Luda (art. S&9). In Quebec, boardiiig-bouse keom have 
a Hen on the goods of their quests for the value or pnoe of:^ 
food or accommodation furnished to them, and have alao a ri^ht 
to sell their baggage and other poperty, if the nnount remains 
unpaid for three months, under conditions similar to those 
imposed on innkeepers in England (art. x8x6 A ; and see Inns 
AND Innkeepers) ; also in the Civil Code 'of St Lucia (arts. 
1578, 1714, 1715). (A. W. R.) 

BOARDING-OUT SYSTBM, in the Exiglbh p<^ law, the 
boarding-out of orphan or deserted children with suitable foster- 
parents. The practice was first authorized in x868, though 
for many years previously it had been carried out by some 
boards of guardiws on their own initiative. Boardiag-out is 
governed by two orders of the Local Government Board, iasu^ 
in 1889. The first permits guardians to board-out children within 
their own union, except in the metropolis. The second governs 
the boarding-out of children in loc^ities outside the union. 
The sum payable to the foster-parents is not to exceed 4s. per 
I week for each child. The system has been much discuss^ by 
authorities on the administration of the poor law. It has been 
objected that few working-men with an average-sized family 
can afford to devote such an amount for the maintenance of 
each child, and that, therefore, boarded-out children are better 
off than the children of the independent (Fawcett, Pauperism)* 
Working-class guardians, also, do not favour the system, being 
suspicious as to the disinterestedness of the foster-parents. 
On the other hand, it is argued that from the economic and 
educational point of view much better results are obtained by 
boarding-out children ; they are given a natural life, and when 
they grow up they are without effort merged in the general 
population (Mackay, Hist. Eng, Poor Low). See also Poor 
Law. 

The ” boarding-out of lunatics is, in Scotland, a rc^gular part 
of the lunacy administration. It has also been succeufully 
adopted in Belgium. (See Insanity.) 

BOARDMAN, GEORGE DANA (1801-1831), American. 
Baptist missionary, was bom at Livermore, Me., and educated 
at Waterville College and Andover Theological Seminary. In 
1825 he went to India as a missionary, and jn 1828 to Burma, 
where his promising work among the Karens was cut short 
by his early death. His widow married another well-known 
Burmese missionary, Adoniram Judson. 

His son, George Dana Boardman, the younger (182^1903), 
made the voyage from Burma to America alone when mx years 
of age. He graduated in 1852 at Brown Umversity, from which 
in 1866 he received the degree of D.D. He held Baptist 
pastorates at Rochester (X85&-1864), and at Philadelphia, and 
was president of the American Baptist Missionaiy Umon, 1880- 
1884. At Philadelphia he is said to have taken his congregation 
; through every verse of the New Testament in 643 Wednesday 
; evening lectures, which occupied nearly eighteen years^ and 
afterwards to have begun on the Old Testament in similar 
fashion. Among his published works are Studies in the Model 
Prayer (1879), and Epiphanies of the Risen Lord (1879). 

B0A8E, HENRY SAMUEL (1799-1^83), En^h geologist, 
the eldest son of Henry Boase (1763-1827), banker, of Madron, 
Cornwall, was bom in London on the and of Septi^ber 1799. 
Educated partly at Tiverton grammar-school, and partly at 
Dublin, where he studied chemistry, he afterwards proceeded 
to Edinburgh and took the degree of M.D. in i8ai. He then 
settled for some years as a medical piacdtioner at Penianoe ; 
there geology engaged his particular attention, and he became 
secretary of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. The 
results of his observations were embodied in hif Treatise on 
Primary Geology (18^), a work of considerable merit in regard 
to the older ciystalHne and igneous rocks and the subfect of 
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miners] veins. In 1837 he removed to London, where he 
remained for about a year, being elected F.R,S. In 1838 he 
became partner in a firm of bleachers at Dundee. He retired 
in 1871, and died on the 5th of May 1883. 

BOAT ( 0 . Eng. bdt\ the true etymological connexion with 
Dutch and Ger. boot^ Fr. bateau, Ital. hattello presents p'eat 
difficulties ; Cdtic forms are from 0 . Eng.), a comparatively 
small open craft for conveyance on water, usually propped 
by some form of oar or sail. 

The origin of the word ** boat ’* is probably to be looked 
for in the A.S. bdt^^a stem, a stick, a piece of wood. If 
this be so, the term in its inception referred to the matenoL of 
which the primitive vessel was constructed, and in this respect 
may well be contrasted with the word ‘‘ ship,'' of which the 
primary idea was the pocess by which the material was fashioned 
and adapted for the use of man. 

We may assume that primitive man, in his earliest efforts to 
achieve the feat of conveying himself and his belongings by 
water, succeeded in doing so— (i) by fastening togetlwr a 
quantity of material of sufficient buoyancy to float and carry 
him ab^e the level of the water ; (2) by scooping out a fallen 
tree so as to obtain buoyancy enough for the same purpose. 
In these two processes is to be found the genesis of both and 
ship, of which, though often used as convertible terms, the 
former is generally restricted to the smaller type of vessel such 
as is dealt with in this article. For the larger type the reader 
is referred to Ship. 

Great must have been the triumph of the man who first 
discovered that the rushes or the trunks he had managed to tie 
together would, propelled by a stick or a branch (cf. ramus and 
remus) used as pole or paddle, convey him safely across the river 
or lake, which had hitherto been his barrier. But use multiplies 
wants, discovers deficiencies, suggests improvements. Man soon 
found out that he wanted to go faster than the raft would move, 
that the water washed over and up through it, and this need of 
speed, and of dry carrying power, which we find operative 
throughout the history of the boat down to the present day, 
drove him to devise other modes of flotation as well as to try 
to improve his first invention. 

The invention of the hollowed trunk, of the ** dug-out " 
(monoxylon), however it came about, whenever and wherever 
it came into comparison with the raft, must have superseded the 
latter for some purposes, though not by any means for all. It 
was superior to the raft in speed, and was, to a certain extent, 
water-tight. On the other hand it was inferior in carrying 
power and stability. But the two types once conceived had 
come to stay, and to them severally, or to attempts to combine 
the useful properties of both, may be traced all the varieties of 
vessel to which the name of boat may be applied. 

The development of the raft is admirably Ulustrated in the 
description, given us by Homer in the Odyssey, of the construc- 
tion by the hero Ulysses of a vessel of the kind. Floating timber 
is cut down and carefully shaped and planed with axe and adze, 
and the timbers are then exactly fitted face to face and com- 
pacted with trenails and dowels, just as the flat floor of a lump 
or lighter might be fashioned and fitted nowadays. A platform 
is raised upon the floor aad a bulwark of osiers contrived to 
keep out the wash of the waves (cf. infra, Malay boats). It 
.seems as if the poet, who was intimately acquainted with the 
sea ways of his time, intended to convey the idea of progress in 
construction, as illustrated by the technical skill of his hero, 
and the use of the various tools with which he supplies him. 

On the other hand the dug-out had its limitations. The 
largest tree that could be thrown and scooped out afforded but 
a narrow space for carrying goods^imd presented problems as 
to stability which must have been difficult to solve. The 
shaping of bow and stem, the bulgi^ out of the sides, the 
flattening of the bottom, the invention of a keel piece, the 
attempt to raise the rides by building up with plania, all led 
on towards the idea of constructing a beat properly so called, or 
Mrbapt to the invenrion of the canoe, wlucm in tome ways may 
be regefded as the intermediate stage between dug-out and boat 


Meanwhile the raft had undergone improvements sijich as 
those which Homer indicatea. It h^ arrived at a floor coiaposed 
of timbers squared and shaped. It had risen to a piatfoisn, the 
prototype of a deck. It was but a step to build up the sides and 
turn up the ends, and at this point we reach the genesis of ark 
and punt, of sanpan and junk, or, in other words, of the many 
varieties of flat-bottomed craft. 

When once we have reached the point at which the improve- 
ments in the construction of the raft and dug-out bring them, 
as it were, within sight of each other, we can enter upon the 
history of the development of boats properly so called, which, 
in accordance with the uses and the circumstances that dictated 
I their build, may be said to be descended from the raft or the 
dug-out, or from the attempt to combine the respective advan- 
tages of the two original types. 

Uses and circumstances are infinite in variety and have 
prodi^ed an infinite variety of boats. But we may safely say 
that in all cases the need to satisfied, the nature of the material 
available, and the character of the difficulties to be overcome 
have governed the reason and tested the reasonableness of the 
architecture of the craft in use. 

It is not proposed in this article to enter at any length into 
the details of the construction of boats, but it is desirable, for 
the sake of clearness, to indicate certain broad distinctions 
in the method of building, which, though they run back into the 
far past, in some form or other survive and are in use at the 
present day. 

The tying of trunks together to form a raft is still not unknown 
in the luml^r trade of the Danube or of North America, nor was 
it in early days confined to the raft. It extended to many 
b<»^ properly so called, even to many of those built by the 
Viki^s of old It may still be seen in the Madras surf boats, 
and in those constructed out of driftwood by the inhabitants of 
Easter Island in the south Pacific. Viigil, who was an arcliae- 
ologist, represents Charon’s boat on the Styx as of this con- 
struction, and notes the defect, which still survives, in the craft 
of the kind when loaded — 

“ Gernuit sub pondere cymbti 
Sutilis, et multam accepit rimoRa paludcm I '* 

Aen. vi. 303. 

Next to the raft, and to be counted in direct descent from it, 
comes the whole class of flat-bottomed boats including punts 
and lighters. As soon as the method of constructing a solid 
floor, with trenails and dowels, had been discovered, the method 
of converting it into a water-tight box was pursued, sides were 
attached plank fashion, with strong knees to stiffen them, and 
cross pieces to yoke or hey (cf. (vy^^v, kXijU) them together. 
These thwarts once fixed naturally suggested seats for those 
that plied the paddle or the oar. The ends of the vessel were 
shaped into bow or stern, either turned up, or with the side 
planking convergent in stem or stem post, or joined together 
fore and aft by bulkheads fitted in, while interstices were made 
water-tight by caulking, and by smearing with bitumen or some 
resinous material. 

The evolution of the boat as distinct from the punt, or flat- 
bottomed type, and following the configuration of the dug-out 
in its length and rounded bottom, must have taxed the inventive 
art and skill of constructors much more severely than that of 
the raft. It is possible that the corade or the canoe may have 
suggested the construction of a framework of sufficient stiffness 
to carry a water-tight wooden skin, such as would successfully 
resist the pressure of wind and water. And in this regard two 
methods were open to the builder, both of which have survived 
to the present day ; (i) the construction first of the shell of 
the boat, into which the stiffening ribs and cross ties were 
subsequently fitted ; (2) the construction first of a framework 
of requisite size and shape, on to which the outer skin of the 
boat was subsequently attached. 

Further, besides the primitive mode of tyinp; the parts to- 
gether, two main types of build must be noticed, in accord- 
ance with which a ^t is said to be either carvel-built or 
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dinker-built (i) A boat is carvel*bu 3 t when the plai^ are 
laid ed|K to edge so/diat they present a smooth surface without 
(a) A boat is chnker*built when each plank is laid on so as to 
overlap the one below it, thus presenting a senes of ledges 
running longitudinally. 

The former method is said to be of Mediterranean, or perhaps 
of Eastern origin. The latter was probably invented by the 
old Scandinavian builders, and from them handed do^ tluough 
the Ashing boats of the no^em nations to our own time. 

The accounts of vessels used by the Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians generally refer to larger craft which naturally fall under 
the head of Ship (q.v.). The Nile boats, however, 
described by Herodotus (ii. 6o), built of acacia wo(^, 
were no doubt of various sizes, some of them quite 
small, but all following the same type of construction, built up 
brick fashion, the bloi^ being fastened internally to long poles 
secured by cross pieces, and the interstices caulked with papyrus. 
The ends rose high above the water, and to prevent hogging were 
often attached by a truss running longitudinally over crutches 
from stem to stem. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian vessels described by Herodotus 
(i. iq^), ])uilt up of twigs and boughs, and covered with skins 
smeared with bitumen, were really more like huge coracles 
and hardly deserve the name of boats. 

The use of boats by the Greeks and Romans is attested by 
the frequent reference to them in Greek and Latin literature, 
though, as regards such small craft, the details given are 
hardly enough to form the basis of an accurate classiAcation. 

We hear of small boats attendant on a fleet Thuc. 

i. 53), and of similar craft employed in piracy (Thuc. iv. 9), and 
in "one case of a sculling boat, or pair oar (aKtiriov dn<l>ijfHKnv, 
Thuc. iv. 67), which was carted up and down between the town 
of Megara and the sea, being used for the purpose of marauding 
at night. We are also familiar with the passage in the Acts 
(xxvii.) where in the storm thej' Imd hard work “to come by 
the boat ” ; which same boat the sailors afterwards “ let down 
into the sea, under colour as though they would have cast anchors 
out of the foreship/’ and would have escaped to land in her 
themselves, leaving the passengers to drown, if the centurion 
and soldiers acting upon St Paul’s advice had not cut off the 
ropes f)f the boat and let her fall off. 

There can be little doubt that boat races were in vogue among 
the Greeks (see Prof. Gardner, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

ii. 91 ff.), and probably formed part of the Panathenaic and 
Isthmian festivals. It is, however, difficult to prove that small 
boats took part in these races, though it is not unlikely that 
they may have done so. The testimony of the coins, such as it 
is, points to galleys, and the descriptive term afukXa) 
leads to the same conclusion. 

It is hardly possible now to define the differences which 
separated axaros', aKanov, from kcAi;?, KeA^riov, or from 
kififios:, or Ka/>ajSo«. They seem all to have been rowii^ 
boats, probably carvel-built, some vnth keels {acatii mode 
cartnaia, Plin. ix. 19), and to have varied in size, some being 
simply sculling boats, and others running up to as many as thirty 
oars. 

Similarly in Latin authors we have frequent mention of boats 
accompanying ships of war. Of this tAere is a well-known 
instance in the account of Caesar’s invasion of Bri^in (B.G, 
iv. 26), when the boats of the fleet, and the pinnaces, were filled 
with soldiers and sent to assist the Legionaries who were being 
fiercely attacked as they waded on to the shore. There is also 
an instance in the civil war, which is a prototype of a modem 
attack of torpedo boats upon men of war, when Antonius manned 
the pinnaces of bis large ships to the number of sixty, and with 
them attacked and defeated an imprudent squadron Of (^ad- 
riremes {B.C. iii. 24);* The class of bwts so frequently mentioned 
as uetmnae seems to have contained craft of all sizes, and to 
have been used for all puiposes, whether as pleasure boats or as 
despatch vessels, or for piracy. In fact the term was em]doyed 
vaguely just as we speak of craft in general. 


The which is often referred to in Livy and Poljfbiiss, 

seems to have been of Illyrian origin, with fino^liM and sharp 
bows. The dost oontain^ boats of various sices atrid wh 3 i a 
variable number of oars (biremis, Livy xxlv. 40, seicdfcim, 
Livy xxxiv. 35) ; and it is interesting to note the origtn m this 
case, as the invention of Hie light Libumian galleys, whidh won 
the battle of Acrium, and altered the whole system of naval 
construction, came from the same seaboard. 

Besides these, the piratical my^pwroms (see Ck. in Verrm), 
and the poetical pkaselus, deserve mention, but hers again we 
are met with the difficulty of distmpishing boats from ships. 
There is also an interesting notice in Tacitus iii. 47) of 
boats hastily constructed by the natives of the northern coast 
of Asia Minor, which he describes as of broad beam with narrow 
rides (probably meaning that the rides “tumlM home*'), 
joined together without any fastenings of brass or iron, in 
a sea-way the sides were raised with planks added tiff they were 
cased in as with a roof, whence their name eamarae, and so thty 
rolled about in the waves, having prow and stem alike and 
convertible rowlocks, so that it was a matter of indifference 
and equally safe, or perhaps unsafe, whichever way they 
rowed. 

Similar ^'cRst’ls were constructed by Germanicus in his north 
! German campaign {Ann, ii. 6) and by the Suiones {Ger, 44). 
These also had stem and stem alike, and remind us oi the old 
Norse construction, being rowed cither way, having the oars 
loose in the rowlock, and not, as was usual in the south, attached 
by a thong to the thowl pin. 

I^tly, as a class of lx)at directly descended from the raft, 
we may notice the flat-bottomed boats or punts or lighten which 
plied on the Tiber as ferry-boats, or carrying goods, which were 
called codicariae from caudex, the old word for a plank. 

It is difficult to trace any order of development in the construe- 
tion of boats during the Byzantine period, or the middle ages. 
Sea-going ves.sels according to their size carried one or more 
boats, some of them small boats with two or four oars, others 
boats of a larger size fitted with masts and sail as well as with 
oars. Wc find letnbus and pkaselus as generic names in the 
earlier period, but the indications as to size and character are 
vague and variable. The same may be said of the hateUi, coquets, 
chaloupes, chalans, gattes, &c., of which, in almost ondless number 
and variety, the nautical erudition of M. Tal has collected the 
names in his monumental works, Archiologie naoaU and the 
Glossaire nauiique. 

It is clear, however, that in many instances the names, 
originally applied to boats properly so called, gradually attached 
themselves to larger vessels, as in the case of ckalmtpe and othen, 
a fact which leads to the conclusion that the type of bbild 
followed originally in smaller vessels was often developed ^ a 
larger scale, according as it 'was found useful and convenient, 
while the name remained the same. Many of these types still 
survive and may be found in the Eastern seas, or in the Mediter- 
ranean or in the northern waters, each of whicli has its own 
peculiarities of build and rig. 

It would be impossible within our limits I0 do justice to the 
number and variety of existing types in sea-geing boats, and lor 
more detailed information concerning them the reader 
would do well to consult Mast and Sail in Europe and 
Asia, by H. Warington Smyth, an excellent and 
exhaustive work, from which much of the informatioii which 
follows regarding them has been derived. 

In the Intern seas the Chinese sanpan ii ubicjttitotiA Origim 
ally a small raft of three timbers with foiie end upturned, k 
into a boat in very early times, and hat given/ its name to A very 
laxge class of vess^. With flat bottom, and considerable width 
in proportion to its length, the normal sanpan runs out into two 
tails astern, the thnbm rounding up, and the end being built 
in like a bulkhead, with room for the rudder to work faetv^eea 
it and the transom which connects the two' projecting upper 
timbers of the stent. Some of them are as modi as 30 ft in 

IV. 4 
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length and 8 to to ft. in beam. They are good carriers and 
speedy under sail 

The Chinese in all probability were the earliest of oil peoples 
to solve the chief problems of boat building, and after their own 
fashion to work out the art of navigation, which for them has 
now been set and unchanged for thousands of years. They 
appear to have used the lee«lx>ard and centre-board in junks and 
sanpans, and to have extended their trade to India and ev^ j 
beyond, centuries before anything like maritime enterprise is | 
heard of in the north of Europe. 

As regards the practice of long boat racing on rivers or tidal I 
waters the Chinese are easily antecedent in time to the rest of 
the world On great festivals in certain places the Dragon boat 
race forms part of the ceremony. The Dragon boats are just 
over 73 ft. long, with 4 ft. beam, and depth 21 in. The rowing 
or paddling space is about 63 ft. and the number of thwarts 27, 
thus giving exactly the same number of rowers as that of the j 
Zygites in the Greek trireme. The two extremities of the boat 
are modi cambered and rise to about 2 ft. above the water. At 
about 15 ft. from each end the single plank gives place to three, 
so as to offer a concave surface to the water. The paddle blade 
is spade-like in form and alxiiit 6J in. broad. 

Both in Siam and Burma there is a very large river population, 
and boat racing is on festival days a common amusement. The 
typical craft, however, is the Duck-boat, which in the shape of 
hull is in direct contrast to the dug-out form, and primarily 
intended for sailing. It is interesting to note that the Siamese 
method of slinging and using quarter rudders is the oldest used 
by men in sailing craft, being in fact the earliest development 
from the simple paddle rudder, which has in all ages been the 
first method of steering boats. The king of Siam’s state barge, 
we are told, is steered by long paddles, precisely in the same way 
as is figured in the case of the Egyptian boats of the 3rd dynasty 
(6000 B.C.). On the other hand the slung quarter rudders are the 
same in fashion as those used by Roman and Greek merchantmen, 
by Norsemen and Anglo-Saxons, and by medieval seamen down 
to alwut the 14th century. 

The Malays have generally the credit of being expert boat- 
builders, but the local conditions are not such as to favour the 
construction of a good type of boat. “Small displacement, 
hollow lines, V-shaped sections, shallow draught and lack of 
l>eam “ result in want of stability and weatherUness. But it i,s 
among them that the ancient process of dug-out building still 
survives and fiourishes, preserving all the primitive and ingenious 
methods of hollowing the tree trunk, of forcing its sides outwards, 
and in many cases building them up with added planks, so that 
from the dug-out a regular boat is formed, with increased though 
limited carrying power, increased though still hardly sufficient 
stability. 

To ensure this last very necessary quality many devices and 
contrivances are resorted to. 

In some cases (just as Ulysses is described as doing by Homer, 
Od, v. 256) the boatman fastens bundles of reeds or of bamboos 
all along the sides of his boat. These being very buoyant not 
only act as a defence against the wash of the waves, but are 
sufficient to keep the boat afloat in any sea. 

But the most characteristic device is the outrigger, a piece of 
floating wood sharpened at both ends, which is ^ed parallel to 
the longer axis of the boat, at a distance of two or three beams, 
by two or more poles laid at right angles to it. This, while not 
interfering materially with the speed of the boat, acts as a 
counterpoise to any pressure on it which would tend, owing to its 
lack of stability, to upset it, and makes it possible for the long 
narrow dug-out to face even the open sea. It is remarkable 
that this invention, which must have* been seen by the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians in very early timeS, was not introduced by them 
into the Mediterranean. Possibly this was owing to the lack of 
large timber suitable for dug-outs, and the consequent evolution 
by them of boat from raft, with sufficient beam to rely upon for 
stability. 

On the other hand in the boats of India the influence of 
Egyptian and Arab types of build is apparent, and the dinghy of 


the Hugli is cited as being in form stri^ely like tiie ancient 
Egyptian modd still preserved in the Ghizdi museum. Coming 
westward tiie dominant type of build is that of the Arab dhow, 
tiie boat class of whidi has all the characteristics of the larger 
vessel developed from it, plenty of beam, overhanging stem and 
transom stem. The planking of the shell over the wooden frame 
has a double thickness which conduces to dryness and durability 
in the craft 

On the Nile it is interesting to And the naggar preserving, in its 
construction out of blocks of acacia wood pinned together, the 
old-world fashion of building described by Herodotus. The 
gatoriaand dahabiah are too large to be dossed as boats, but they 
and their smaller sisters follow the Arab type in build and ri^. 

It is noteworthy that nothing apparently of the ancient 
Egyptian or classical methods of build survives in the Mediter- 
ranean, while the records of the development of boat-building 
in the middle ages are meagre and confusing. The best illustra- 
tions of ancient methods of construction, and of ancient seaman- 
ship, are to be found, if anywhere, in the East, that conservative 
storehouse of types and fashions, to which they were either 
communicated, or from which they were borrowed, by Egyptians 
or Phoenicians, from whom they were afterwards copied by 
Greeks and Romans. 

In the Mediterranean the chief characteristics of the types 
belonging to it are “ carvel-build, high bow, round stem and 
deep rudder hung on stem post outside the vesse).” 

In the eastern basin the long-bowed wide-stemed caique of the 
Bosporus is perhaps the type of boat best known, but both Greek 
and Italian waters abound with an unnumbered variety of boats 
of “ beautiful lines and great carrying power.” In the Adriatic, 
the Venetian gondola, and the light craft generally, are of the 
type developed from the raft, flat-bottomed, and capable of 
navigating shallow waters with minimum of draught and 
maximum of load. 

In the western basin the majority of the smaller vessels are of 
the sharp-sterned build. Upon the boats of the felucca class, 
long vessels with easy lines and low free-board, suitable for 
rowing as well as sailing, the influence of the long galley of the 
middle ages was apparent. In Genoese waters at the beginning 
of the 19th century there were single-decked rowing vessels, 
which pre.served the name of galley, and were said to be the 
descendants of the Libiimians that defeated the many- banked 
vessels of Antonius at Actium. But the introduction of steam 
vessels has already relegated into obscurity these memorials of 
the past. 

Along the Riviera and the Spanish coast a type of boat is 
I noticeable which is peculiar for the inward curve of both stem 
and stern from a keel which has considerable camber, enabling 
them to be beached in a heavy surf. 

On the Douro, in Portugal, il is said that the boats which may 
be seen laden with casks of wine, trailing behind them an 
enormously long steering paddle, are of Phoenician ancestry, 
and that the curious signs, which many of them have, painted on 
the cross board over the cabin, are of Semitic origin though now 
undecipherable. 

Coming to the northern waters, as with men, so with boats, 
we meet with a totally different type. Instead of the smooth 
exterior of the carvel-build, we have the more rugged form of 
clinker-built craft with great beam, and raking sterns and stems, 
and a wide flare forward. In the most northern waters the 
strakes of the sea-going boats are wide and of considerable 
thickness, of oak or fir, often compacted with wooden trenails, 
strong and fit to do battle with the rough seas and rough usage 
which they have to endure. 

In most of these the origin of form and character is to be 
sought for in the old Viking vessels or long keeles of the 5th century 
A.D., with curved and elevated stem and stem posts, and without 
decks or, at the most, half decked. 

In the Baltic and the North Sea most of the fishing boats 
follow this type, with, however, considerable variety in deUils. 
It is noticeable tiiat here also, as in other parts of the world, and 
at other times, the pressing demand for speed and carrying power 
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has increased the siae in almost all classes of boats dll diey pass 
into the category of ships. At the same time the carvel-build is 
becoming more common^ while, in the stmprie for life, steam and 
motor power are threatening to obliterate £e old types of rowing 
and sauing boats altogether. 

Next to the Norse sldff and its descendants, pediaps the oldest 
type of boat in northern waters is to be found in Holland, 
where the conditions of navigation have hardly altered for 
centuries. It is to the Dutch that we chiefly owe the original 
of our pleasure craft, but, though we have devdoped dtese 
enormously, the Dutch boats have remained pretty much the 
same. The clinker-build and the wide rounded bow are now 
very much of the same character as they are represented in the 
old pictures of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

llie development of boat-building in the British Isles during 
the 19th century has been unceasing and would need a treatise 
to itself to do it justice. The expansion of the fishing industry 
and the pressure of competition have stimulated constant 
improvement in the craft engaged, and here also are observable 
the same tendencies to substitute carvel, though it is more 
expensive, for clinker build, and to increase the length and size 
of the boats, and the gradual 8up>er8ession of sail and oar by steam 
power. Under these influences we hear of the fifie and the 
skaffie classes, old favourites in northern waters, being superseded 
by the more modem Zulu, which is supposed to unite the good 
<]ualities of both ; and these in turn running to such a size as to 
take them outside the category of boats. But even in the case 
of smaller boats the Zulu model is widely followed, so that they 
have actually been imported to the Irish coast for the use of the 
crofter fishermen in the congested districts. 

For the Shetland sexern and the broad boats of the Orkneys, 
and the tmbbies of the west coast of Scotland, the curious will do 
well to refer to H. Warington Smyth’s most excellent account. 

On the eastern coast of England the influence of the Dutch 
type of build is manifest in many of the flat-bottomed and mostly 
round-ended craft, such as the Yorkshire Billyboy, and partly in 
the coble, which latter is interesting as built for launching off 
l)eaches against heavy seas, and as containing relics of Norse 
influence, though in the main of Dutch origin. 

'I’he life-boats of the eastern coast are in themselves an admir- 
able cla.ss of boat, with fine lines, great length, and shallow 
draught, wonderful in their daring work in foul weather and 
heavy seas, in which as a rule their services are required. Here, 
however, a.s in the fishing boats, the size is increasing, and steam 
is appropriating to itself the provinces of the sail and the oar. 

The wherry of the Norfolk Broads has a type of its own, and is 
<iften fitted out as a pleasure boat. It is safe and comfortable for 
inland waters, but not the sort of boat to live in a sea-way in 
anything but good weather. 

The Thames and its estuary rejoice in a great variety of boats, 
of which the old Peter boat (so called after the legend of the 
foundation of the abbey on Thorney Island) preserved a very 
ancient type of build, shorter and broader than the old Thames 
pleasure wherry. But these and the old hatch boat have now 
almost disappeared. Possibly survivors may still be seen on the 
upper part of the tidal river. Round the English coast from the 
mouth of the Thames southwards the conditions of Itoding and 
of hauling up boats above high-water mark affect the type, 
demanding strong clinker-build and stout timbers. Hence there 
is a strong family resemblance in most of the short boats ifi use 
from the North Foreland round to Brighton. Among these are 
the life-boats of Deal and the other Channel ports, which have 
done and are still doing heroic work in saving life from wrecks 
upon the Goodwins and the other dangerous shoals that beset 
the narrowing sleeve of the English Channel. 

Farther down, along the southern coast, and to the west, where 
harbours ore more frequent, a finer and deeper class Of boats, 
chiefly of carvel-build, is to be found. The Cornish ports are the 
home of a great boat-building industry, and from them a large 
numl)er of the finest fishing l^ts in the world are turned out 
annually. Most of them are built with stem and stem alike, with 
full and bold quarters, and ample floor. 


It it not possible here to emimmte, much less to describe 
in detail, ^e variety of types in sea-going boats which have 
been elaborated in England and in America. Fbr this purpose 
reference should be made to the list of works given at the end of 
the article. 

The following is a list of the boats at present used in the royal 
navy. They have all of them a deep fore foot, and with the 
exception of the whalers and Berthon boats, upright stems and 
transom stems. The whalers have a raking stem and a sharp 
stem, and a certain amount of sheer in the &ws. 

Length. Beam. Depth. 

Feet, Ft. In. Ft. In. 

ifl. Dinghy. atiout <> in. 

\Veight 3 cwt. 2 or. Between 

thwarts 2 It. 9 m. Elm ... i3j[ 4^8' a'i' 

16. Skiff dinghy for torpedo Ixxits. I'Yee* 

board aliout y in. Carry about 

ten men in moderate weather. 

Between thwarts 2 ft. 7I in. 

Weight 3 cwt. 4 )ih. low pine . i(> 4' i' lo* 

2a. Whaler for destroyers. 5 m, sheer. 

Yellow pine 25 5' 0* 2' 

2h. Whaler. Between thwarts 2 ft 10 in. 

Freflxwird alwut 12 in. Weight. 

8 cwt. Strakes No. 1 3. l.ttp 

I m. Elm 27 5' 0"' 2' 2' 

(All have bilge strakes with hand-holes.) 

3. Gig. Between thwarts 2 It. yi iu. 

Weight 8 cwt. 2 ijr. 15 Ih. 13 

Strake.s. Elm 30 15' 2' 2' 

4. Cutter, Bctwwn thwarts 3 ft. 1 in. 

To carry 49 men. Carvel built . 30 8' 1' 2' 

5. Pinnace. Between thwarts 3 ft. 

Carvel-built. Elm .... 36 lo' 2" 3' 5* 

6. Launcli. Betwt*t‘n thwarts 3 ft. i in. 

To carry 140 men. Doiible .skin 

diagonal. Teak . . . T , 42 xi'O*' 4'6'' 

7 Berthon collapsible boat.s weighing 

7 cwt, for de-slroyens. 

With the exception of the larger classes, viz. cutters, pinnaces 
and launches, the V-shape of bottom is still preserved, which 
does not tend to stability, and it is difficult to sec why the 
smaller classes have not followed the improvement made in their 
larger sisters. 

Though tlie number and variety of sea-going boats is of much 
greater importance, no account of boats in general would be com- 
plete without reference to the development of pleasure 
craft upon rivers and inland waters, especially in 
England, during the past century. There is a legend, fmeimg, 
dating from Saxon times, which tells of King Edgar 
the Peaceable being rowed on the Dee from his palace in Chester 
to the church of St John, by eight kings, himself the ninth, 
steering this ancient 8-oar ; but not much is heard of rowing 
in England until 1453, when John Norman, lord mayor of 
London, set the example of going by water to Westminster, 
which, we are told, made him popular with tlie watermen of his 
day, as in consequence the use of pleasure boats by the citizens 
became common. Thus it was that the old Thames pleasure 
wherry, with its high bows and low sharp stem and \^^ped 
section, and the old skiff came into vogue, both of which have 
now given way to boats, mostly of clinker-build, but with 
rounder bottoms and greater depth, safer and more comfortaUe 
to row in. 

In 1715 Thomas Doggett (q,v.) founded a race which b still 
rowed in peculiar sculling boats, stroked, and with sides flaring 
up to the sill of the rowlock. Strutt tells us of a regatta in 1775 
in which watermen contended in pair-oared boats or ^ffs. 

At the beginning of the 19th century numerous rowing clubs 
flourished on the upper tidal waters of the Thames, and we hear 
of four-oared races from Westminster to Putney, and from 
Putney to Kew, in what we should mm consider large and 
heavy boats, dinker-built, with bluff entry. 

Longer boats, 8-oars, and lo-oari, seem to have been ex- 
istent at the end of the 18th century. Eton certainly had one 
xo-oar, and three 8-oars, and two 6-oan, before xSix. The 
record of 8-oar races at Oxford begins in 18x5, at Cambridge in 
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length and 8 to to ft. in beam. They are good carriers and 
speedy under sail 

The Chinese in all probability were the earliest of oil peoples 
to solve the chief problems of boat building, and after their own 
fashion to work out the art of navigation, which for them has 
now been set and unchanged for thousands of years. They 
appear to have used the lee«lx>ard and centre-board in junks and 
sanpans, and to have extended their trade to India and ev^ j 
beyond, centuries before anything like maritime enterprise is | 
heard of in the north of Europe. 

As regards the practice of long boat racing on rivers or tidal I 
waters the Chinese are easily antecedent in time to the rest of 
the world On great festivals in certain places the Dragon boat 
race forms part of the ceremony. The Dragon boats are just 
over 73 ft. long, with 4 ft. beam, and depth 21 in. The rowing 
or paddling space is about 63 ft. and the number of thwarts 27, 
thus giving exactly the same number of rowers as that of the j 
Zygites in the Greek trireme. The two extremities of the boat 
are modi cambered and rise to about 2 ft. above the water. At 
about 15 ft. from each end the single plank gives place to three, 
so as to offer a concave surface to the water. The paddle blade 
is spade-like in form and alxiiit 6J in. broad. 

Both in Siam and Burma there is a very large river population, 
and boat racing is on festival days a common amusement. The 
typical craft, however, is the Duck-boat, which in the shape of 
hull is in direct contrast to the dug-out form, and primarily 
intended for sailing. It is interesting to note that the Siamese 
method of slinging and using quarter rudders is the oldest used 
by men in sailing craft, being in fact the earliest development 
from the simple paddle rudder, which has in all ages been the 
first method of steering boats. The king of Siam’s state barge, 
we are told, is steered by long paddles, precisely in the same way 
as is figured in the case of the Egyptian boats of the 3rd dynasty 
(6000 B.C.). On the other hand the slung quarter rudders are the 
same in fashion as those used by Roman and Greek merchantmen, 
by Norsemen and Anglo-Saxons, and by medieval seamen down 
to alwut the 14th century. 

The Malays have generally the credit of being expert boat- 
builders, but the local conditions are not such as to favour the 
construction of a good type of boat. “Small displacement, 
hollow lines, V-shaped sections, shallow draught and lack of 
l>eam “ result in want of stability and weatherUness. But it i,s 
among them that the ancient process of dug-out building still 
survives and fiourishes, preserving all the primitive and ingenious 
methods of hollowing the tree trunk, of forcing its sides outwards, 
and in many cases building them up with added planks, so that 
from the dug-out a regular boat is formed, with increased though 
limited carrying power, increased though still hardly sufficient 
stability. 

To ensure this last very necessary quality many devices and 
contrivances are resorted to. 

In some cases (just as Ulysses is described as doing by Homer, 
Od, v. 256) the boatman fastens bundles of reeds or of bamboos 
all along the sides of his boat. These being very buoyant not 
only act as a defence against the wash of the waves, but are 
sufficient to keep the boat afloat in any sea. 

But the most characteristic device is the outrigger, a piece of 
floating wood sharpened at both ends, which is ^ed parallel to 
the longer axis of the boat, at a distance of two or three beams, 
by two or more poles laid at right angles to it. This, while not 
interfering materially with the speed of the boat, acts as a 
counterpoise to any pressure on it which would tend, owing to its 
lack of stability, to upset it, and makes it possible for the long 
narrow dug-out to face even the open sea. It is remarkable 
that this invention, which must have* been seen by the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians in very early timeS, was not introduced by them 
into the Mediterranean. Possibly this was owing to the lack of 
large timber suitable for dug-outs, and the consequent evolution 
by them of boat from raft, with sufficient beam to rely upon for 
stability. 

On the other hand in the boats of India the influence of 
Egyptian and Arab types of build is apparent, and the dinghy of 


the Hugli is cited as being in form stri^ely like tiie ancient 
Egyptian modd still preserved in the Ghizdi museum. Coming 
westward tiie dominant type of build is that of the Arab dhow, 
tiie boat class of whidi has all the characteristics of the larger 
vessel developed from it, plenty of beam, overhanging stem and 
transom stem. The planking of the shell over the wooden frame 
has a double thickness which conduces to dryness and durability 
in the craft 

On the Nile it is interesting to And the naggar preserving, in its 
construction out of blocks of acacia wood pinned together, the 
old-world fashion of building described by Herodotus. The 
gatoriaand dahabiah are too large to be dossed as boats, but they 
and their smaller sisters follow the Arab type in build and ri^. 

It is noteworthy that nothing apparently of the ancient 
Egyptian or classical methods of build survives in the Mediter- 
ranean, while the records of the development of boat-building 
in the middle ages are meagre and confusing. The best illustra- 
tions of ancient methods of construction, and of ancient seaman- 
ship, are to be found, if anywhere, in the East, that conservative 
storehouse of types and fashions, to which they were either 
communicated, or from which they were borrowed, by Egyptians 
or Phoenicians, from whom they were afterwards copied by 
Greeks and Romans. 

In the Mediterranean the chief characteristics of the types 
belonging to it are “ carvel-build, high bow, round stem and 
deep rudder hung on stem post outside the vesse).” 

In the eastern basin the long-bowed wide-stemed caique of the 
Bosporus is perhaps the type of boat best known, but both Greek 
and Italian waters abound with an unnumbered variety of boats 
of “ beautiful lines and great carrying power.” In the Adriatic, 
the Venetian gondola, and the light craft generally, are of the 
type developed from the raft, flat-bottomed, and capable of 
navigating shallow waters with minimum of draught and 
maximum of load. 

In the western basin the majority of the smaller vessels are of 
the sharp-sterned build. Upon the boats of the felucca class, 
long vessels with easy lines and low free-board, suitable for 
rowing as well as sailing, the influence of the long galley of the 
middle ages was apparent. In Genoese waters at the beginning 
of the 19th century there were single-decked rowing vessels, 
which pre.served the name of galley, and were said to be the 
descendants of the Libiimians that defeated the many- banked 
vessels of Antonius at Actium. But the introduction of steam 
vessels has already relegated into obscurity these memorials of 
the past. 

Along the Riviera and the Spanish coast a type of boat is 
I noticeable which is peculiar for the inward curve of both stem 
and stern from a keel which has considerable camber, enabling 
them to be beached in a heavy surf. 

On the Douro, in Portugal, il is said that the boats which may 
be seen laden with casks of wine, trailing behind them an 
enormously long steering paddle, are of Phoenician ancestry, 
and that the curious signs, which many of them have, painted on 
the cross board over the cabin, are of Semitic origin though now 
undecipherable. 

Coming to the northern waters, as with men, so with boats, 
we meet with a totally different type. Instead of the smooth 
exterior of the carvel-build, we have the more rugged form of 
clinker-built craft with great beam, and raking sterns and stems, 
and a wide flare forward. In the most northern waters the 
strakes of the sea-going boats are wide and of considerable 
thickness, of oak or fir, often compacted with wooden trenails, 
strong and fit to do battle with the rough seas and rough usage 
which they have to endure. 

In most of these the origin of form and character is to be 
sought for in the old Viking vessels or long keeles of the 5th century 
A.D., with curved and elevated stem and stem posts, and without 
decks or, at the most, half decked. 

In the Baltic and the North Sea most of the fishing boats 
follow this type, with, however, considerable variety in deUils. 
It is noticeable tiiat here also, as in other parts of the world, and 
at other times, the pressing demand for speed and carrying power 
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mountains, it is frequently a torrent^ and is thus, except in the 
last few miles, unnavigabie for either boats or rafts. 

BOBSmSK, a town and formerly a first<las8 fortress of 
Russia, in the government of Minsk, and xoo m. by rail S.£. 
of the town of Minsk, in 53® 15' N. lat. and a8® 52' E. long., on 
the ri^t bank of the Berezina river, and on the railway horn 
Libau and VQna to Ekaterinoslav. Pop. (i860) 23,761 ; (1897) 
35,177, of whom one-half were Jews, In the reign of Alexander I. 
there was erected here, at the confluence of the Bobruiska with 
the Berezina, nearly a mile from the town, a fort, which success- 
fully withstG^ a l^mbardment by Napoleon in 1812, and was 
made equal to the best in £ur<^ by the emperor Nicholas 1 . 
It was demolished in 1897, the defences being antiquated. The 
town has a military hospital and a departmental college. There 
are ironworks and flour-milb ; and com and timber are shipped 
to Libau. The town was half burnt down in 1902. 

BOCAGE, MANUEL MARIA BARBOSA DE (1765-1805), 
Portuguese poet, was a native of Setubal. His fatl^r had held 
important judicial and administrative appointments, and his 
mother, from whom he took his last surname, was the daughter 
of a Portuguese vice-admiral of French birth who had fought 
at the battle of Matapan. Bocage began to make verses in i 
infancy, and being somewhat of a prodigy grew up to be flattered, 
self-conscious and unstable. At the age of fourteen, he suddenly 
left school and joined the 7th infantry regiment ; but tiring of 
garrison life at Setubal after two years, he decided to enter the 
navy. He proceeded to the royal marine academy in Lisbon, 
but instead of studying he pursued love adventures, and for the 
next five years burnt incense on many altars, while his retentive 
memory and extraordinary talent for improvisation gained him 
a host of admirers and turned his head. The Brazilian modinhas, 
little rhymed poems sung to a guitar at family parties, were then 
in great vogue, and Bocage added to his fame by writing a number 
of these, by his skill in extemporizing verses on a given theme, 
and by allegorical idyllic pieces, the subjects of which are similar 
to those of Watteau’s and Boucher’s pictures. In 1786 he was 
appointed guardatnarittha in the Indian navy, and he reached 
Goa by way of Brazil in October. There he came into an ignorant 
society full of petty intrigue, where his particular talents found 
no scope to display themselves ; the glamour of the East left 
him unmoved and the climate brought on a serious illness. In 
these circumstances he compared the heroic traditions of Portugal 
in Asia, which had induced him to leave home, with the reality, 
and wrote his satirical sonnets on “ The Decadence of the 
Portuguese Empire in Asia.” and those addressed to Affonso 
de Albuquerque and D. Jotlo de Castro. The irritation caused 
b\' these satires, together with rivalries in love affairs, made it 
advisable for him to leave Goa, and early in 1789 he obtained the 
post of lieutenant of the infantry company at Damaun; but 
he promptly deserted and made his way to Macao, where he 
arrived in ) uly-August. According to a modern tradition much 
of the J.usiads had been written there, and Bocage probably 
travelled to C'hina under the influence of Camoens, to whose life 
and misfortunes he loved to compare his own. Though he 
escaped the penalty of his desertion, he had no resources and 
lived on friends, whose help enabled him to return to Lisbon in 
the middle of the following year. 

Once back in Portugal he found his old popularity, and 
resumed his vagabond existence. The age was one of reaction 
against the Pombaline reforms, and the famous intendant of I 
police, Manique, in his determination to keep out French revolu- 
tionary and atheistic prof^anda, forbade the importation of 
foreign classics and the discussion of all liberal ideas. Hence 
the only vehide of expression left was satire, which Bocage 
employed with an unsparing l^nd. His poverty compelled him 
to eat and sleep with friends like the turbulent friar Jos^ Agos- 
tinho de Macedo (?.v.), and he soon fell under suspicion with 
Manique. He became a member of the New Arcadia, a literary 
sodety founded in 1790, under the name of Elmano ^dino, but 
left it three years later. Though includii^ in its ranks most 
of the poets of the time, the New Arcadia produced little of 
real merit, and before long its adherents became enemies and 
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descended to an angry warfare of words. But Bocage’s reputa<^ 
tion among the general public and wirii foreign tmvdlers grew 
year by year. Beckford, the autihor of Fo&sA, for instance, 
describes him as ** a pale, limber, odd-)o6king young man, the 
queerest but perhaps the most origiiuil of God^s p^tical creatures. 
This strange and versatile character may be said to possess 
the true wand of enchantment which at the will of its master 
either animates or petrifies.” In 1797 enemies of Bocage belong- 
ing to the New Arcadia delated him to Manique, who on the 
pretext afforded by some anti-religious verses, the Efnstdla 
d Marilta, and by his loose life, arrested him wheir he was about 
to flee the country and lodged him in the Linloeiro, where he 
spent his thirty-second birthday. His sufferings induced him 
to a speedy recantation, and after much importuning of friends, 
he obtained his transfer in November from the sriSe prison to 
that of the Inquisition, then a mild tribunal, and shortly after- 
wards recovered his li^rty. He returned to his bohemian life 
and subsisted by writing empty Elogios DramaHm for the 
theatres, prinring volumes of verses and translating the didactic 
poems of Dclille, Costcl and others, some second-rate French 
plays and Ovid's Metamorphosis. These resources and the help 
of brother Freemasons just enabled him to exist, and a purifying 
influence came into his life in the shape of a real affection for the 
two beautiful daughters of I). Antonio Bersane Leite, which 
drew from him verses of true feeling mixed with regrets for the 
post. He would have married the younger lady, D. Anna 
Perpetua (Analia), but excesses had ruined his health. In 1801 
his poetical rivalry with Macedo became more acute and personal, 
and ended by drawing from Bocage a stinging extempore poem, 
Petta de Talido, which remains a monument to his powers of 
invective. In 1804 the malady from which he suffered increased, 
and the approach of death inspire some beautiful sonnets, 
including one directed to I). Maria (Mareia\ elder sister of 
Analia, who visited and consoled him. He became reconciled 
to his enemies, and breathed his lost on the 2i5t of December 
1805. His end recalled that of Camoens, for he expired in 
poverty on the eve of the French invasion, while the singer of 
the Lustads just failed to see the occupation of Portugal by the 
duke of Alva’s army. The gulf that divides the life and achieve- 
ments of these two poets is accounted for, less by difference of 
talent and temperament than by their environment, and it 
gives an accurate measure of the decline of Portugal in the two 
centuries that separate 1580 from 1805. 

To Beckford, Bocage was “ a powerful genius,” and Link 
was struck by his nervous expression, hanTwmious versification 
and the fire of his poetry. He employed every variety of lyric 
and made his mark in all. His roundels arc good, his epigrams 
witty, his satires rigorous and searching, his odes often full of 
nobility, but his fame must rest on his sonnets, which almost 
rival those of Camoens in power, elevation of thought and tender 
melancholy, though they lack the latter’s scholarly refinement 
of phrasing. So dazzled were contemporary critics by his 
brilliant and inspired extemporizations that they ignored 
Bocage’s licentiousness, and overlooked the slightness of his 
creative output and the artificial character of most of his 
poetry. In 1871 a monument was erected to the poet in the 
chief square of Setubal, and the centenary of his death was 
kept there with much circumstance in 1905. 

The Iwat editions of his collected works are tboae of I. F. da 
Silva, with a biographical and literary study by RebeUo da Silva, in 
6 vols. (Lisbon, 1853). and of Dr Theophilo Braga, in 8 voU. (Oporto, 
1873-1876). See also I. F. da Silva. Diccionario Biblic^raphico 
Portugmg, vol. vi. pp. 45-53, and vol. xvi. pp. 260-264 ; DrT. Braga, 
Bocage, sua vida e epoca Ititeraria (Oporto, 1902). A striking portmt 
of Bociu^e by H. J. da Silva was engraved by Bartolozsi; who spent 
his last years in Lisbon. (£• Pa.) 

BOCAGE (from 0 . Fr. boscage, Late Lat. boscum, a wood), a 
French topo^phical term applied to several regtons of Fvanoe, 
the commonest characteristics of which are a granite formation 
and an undulating or hilly surface, consisting largely 0! heath 
or redaimed land, and dotted with dum|>8 of trees. The 
most important districts designated by the word are (x) the 
Bocage of Normandy, which comprises portions of the 
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d<?partmentK of Calvados, Manche and Orne ; (2) the Bocage of 
Vend^, situated in the departments of Vendte, Deux-S<^vref», 
Mainc-et-Loire, and Loirc-Inf^rieure. 

BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI ( 1313 - 1375 ), Italian author, whose 
Decameron is one of the classics of literature, was bom in 1313, 
us we know frtjm a letter of Petrarch, in which that poet, 
who was born in J304, calls himself the senior of his friend by 
nine years. The place of his birth is somewhat doubtful — 
Florence, Paris and Certaldo being all mentioned by various 
writers as his native city. Boccaccio undoubtedly calls himself 
a Florentine, but this may refer merely to the Florentine citizen- 
ship ac(]uir(:d by his grandfather. The claim of Paris has been 
supported by Baldelli and Tiraboschi, mainly on the ground 
that his mother was a lady of good family in that city, where 
she met Boccaccio’s father. There is a good deal in favour of 
Certaldo, a small town or castle in the valley of the Elsa, 20 m. 
from Florence, where the family had some property, and where 
the poet spent much of the latter part of his life. He always 
signed his name Boccaccio da Certaldo, and named that town 
as his birthplace in his own epitaph. Petrarch calls his friend 
Certaldese ; and Filippo Villani,a contemporary, distinctly says 
that Boccaccio was bom in (Certaldo. 

Boccaccio, an illegitimate son, as is put beyond dispute by the 
fact that a special licence had to l>e obtained when he desired 
to become a priest, was brought up with tender care by his 
father, who .seems to have l>een a merchant of respectable rank. 
His elementary education he received from Giovanni da Strada, 
an esteemed teacher of grammar in Florence. But at an early 
age he was apprenticed to an eminent merchant, with whom he 
remained for six years, a time entirely lost to him, if we may 
lielieve his own statement. For from his tenderest years his soul 
was attached to that “ alma poesis.'' which, on his tombstone, 
he names as the task and study of his life. In one of his works 
he relates that, in his seventh year, before he had ever seen 
a lujok of poetry or learned the rules of metrical composition, 
he began to write verse in his childish fashion, and earned for 
himself amongst his friends the name of “ the poet.” It is un- 
certain where Boccaccio passed these six years of bondage ; 
most likely he followed his master to various centres of commerce 
in Italy and France. We know at least that he was in Naples 
and Paris for some time, and the youthful impressions received 
in the latter city, as well as the knowledge of the French 
language acquired there, were of considerable influence on his 
later career. Yielding at last to his son’s immutable aversion 
to commerce, the elder Boccaccio permitted him to adopt a 
course of study somewhat more congenial to the literary tastes 
of the young man. He was sent to a celebrated professor of 
canon law, at that time an important field of action both to the 
student and the practical jurist. According to some accounts 
— fur from authentic, it is true — this profe.ssor was Cino da 
Pistoia, the friend of Dante, and himself a celebrated pc»et and 
schtflar. But, whoever he may have been, Bocca(xno’.s muster 
was unable to inspire his pupil with .scientific ardour. “ Again,” | 
Boccaccio says, “ I lost nearly six years. And so nauseous was 
this study to my mind, that neither the teaching of my master, 
nor the authority and Qommand of my father, nor yet the 
exertions and reproof of my friends, could make me take to it, 
for my love of poetry was invincible.” 

Alx)ut 1333 Boccaccio settled for some years at Naples, 
apparently sent there by his father to resume his mercantile 
pursuits, tht‘ canon law lieing finally abandoned. The place, 
it must Imj confessed, was little adapted to lead to a practical 
view of life one in whose heart the love of poetry wa.s firmly 
rooted. The court of King Robert of Anjou at Naples was 
fref|uented by many Italian and h>ench men of letters, the great 
Petrarch among.sl the number. At the latter’s public examina- 
tion in the noble science of poetry by the king, previous to his 
receiving the laurel crown at Rome, Boccaccio was present, — 
without, however, making his personal acquaintance at this 
period. In tl\e atmosphere of this gay court, enlivened and 
adorned by the wit of men and the beauty of women, Boccaccio 
lived for several years. We can imagine how the tedious duties 


of the market and the counting-house became more and more 
distasteful to his aspiring nature. We are told that, finding 
himself by chance on the supposed grave of Virgil, near Naples, 
Boccaccio on that sacred spot took the firm resolution of devoting 
himself for ever to poetry. But perhaps another event, which 
happened some time after, led quite as much as the first-men- 
tioned occurrence to this decisive turning-point in his life. On 
Eastcr-cve, 1341, in the church of San Lorenzo, Boccaccio saw 
for the first time the natural daughter of King Robert, Maria, 
whom he immortalized as Fiammetta in the noblest creations 
of his muse. Boccaccio’s passion on seeing her was instantaneous, 
and (if we may accept as genuine the confessions contained in 
one of her lover’s works) was returned with equal ardour on the 
part of the lady. But not till after much delay did she yield to 
the amorous demands of the poet, in spite of her honour and her 
duty as the wife of another. All the information we have with 
regard to Maria or Fiammetta is derived from the works of 
Boccaccio himself, and owing to several apparently contradictor)^ 
statements occurring in these works, the very existence of the 
lady has been doubted by commentators, who seem to forget 
Ihat^ surrounded by the chattering tongues of a court, and 
watched per^ps by a jealous husband, Boccaccio had all possible 
reason to give the appearance of fictitious incongruity to the 
effusions of his real passion. But there seems no more reason to 
call into question the main features of the story, or even the 
identity of the person, than there would be in the case of Petrarch’s 
Laura or of Dante’s Beatrice. It has been ingeniously pointed 
out by Baldelli, that the fact of her descent from King Robert 
being known only to Maria herself, and through her to Boccaccio, 
the latter was the more at liberty to refer to this circumstance, — 
the bold expression of the truth serving in this case to increase 
the mystery with which the poets of the middle ages loved, or 
were obliged, to surround the objects of their praise. From 
Boccaccio’s Ameto we learn that Maria’s mother was, like his 
own, a French lady, whose husband, according to Baldelli s 
ingenious conjecture, was of the noble house of Aquino, and 
therefore of the same family with the celebrated Thomas Aquinas. 
Maria died, according to his account, long before her lover, who 
cherished her memory to the end of his life, as we see from a 
sonnet written shortly before his death. 

The first work of Boccaccio, composed by him at Fiammetta’s 
command, was the prose tale, FilacopOy describing the romantic 
love and adventures of hlorio and Biancafiore, a favourite 
subject with the knightly minstrels of France, Italy and Germany. 
The treatment of the story by Boccaccio is not remarkable for 
originality or beauty, and the narrative is encumbered by classical 
allusions and allegorical conceits. The st}de also cannot be held 
worthy of the future great master of Italian prose. Considering, 
however, that this prose was in its infancy, and that this was 
Boccaccio’s first attempt at remoulding the unwieldy material 
at his disposal, it would be unjust to deny that Filocopo is a 
highly interesting work, full of promise and all but articulate 
power. Another work, written about the same time by Fiam- 
metta’s desire and dedicated to her, is the Teseide, an epic poem, 
and indeed the first heroic epic in the Italian language. The 
name is chosen somewhat inappropriately, as King Theseus plays 
a secondary part, and the interest of the story centres in the two 
noble knights, Palemone and Arcito, and their wooing of the 
beautiful Emelia. The Teseide is of particular interest to the 
student of poetry, because it exhibits the first example of the 
oUava rimay a metre which was adopted by Tasso and Ariosto, 
and in English by Byron in Don Juan. Another link between 
Boccaccio’s epic and English literature is formed by the fact of 
Chaucer having in the Knight's Tale adopted its main features. 

Boccaccio’s poetry has been severely criticized by his country- 
men, and most severely by the author himself. On reading 
Petrarch’s sonnets, Boccaccio resolved in a fit of despair to bum 
his own attempts, and only the kindly encouragement of his 
great friend prevented the holocaust. Posterity has justly 
differed from the author’s sweeping self-criticism. It Is true, 
that compared with Dante’s grandeur and passion, and with 
Petrarch’s absolute mastership of metre and language, Boccaccio’s 
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poetry seems to be somewhat thrown into shade. His verse is 
occasionally sUp>shod, and particalarly his epic poetry lacks 
what in modem parlance is called poetic diction,— the quality, 
that is, which distinguishes the elevated pathos of the recorder 
of heroic deeds from the easy grace of the mere conieur. This 
latter feature, so charmingly displayed in Boccaccio’s prose, has 
to some extent proved fatal to his verse. At the same time, his 
narrative is always fluent and interesting, and his lyrical pieces, 
jwticularly the poetic interludes in the Decameron, abound with 
charming gallantry^ and frequently rise to lyrical pathos. 

About the year 1341 Boccaccio returned to Florence by 
command of his father, who in his old age desired the assistance 
and company of his son. Florence, at that time disturbed by 
civil feuds, and the silent gloom of his father’s house could not 
but appear in an unfavourable light to one accustomed to the 
guy life of the Neapolitan court. But more than all this, Boccaccio 
regretted the separation from his beloved Fiammetta. The 
thought of her at once embittered and consoled his loneliness. 
Three of his works owe their existence to this period. With all 
of them Fiammetta is connected ; of one of them she alone is the 
subject. The first work, called Ameto, describes the civilizing 
influence of love, which subdues the ferocious manners of the 
savage with its gentle power* Fiammetta, although not the 
heroine of the stoiy’, is amongst the nymphs who with their tales 
of true love soften the mind of the huntsman. Ameto is written 
in prose alternating with verse, specimens of which form occur 
in old and middle Latin writings. It is more probable, however, 
that Boccaccio adopted it from that sweetest and purest blossom 
of medieval French literature, Aucasstn ei NicoleUe, which dates 
from the 13th century, and was undoubtedly known to him. So 
pleased was Bcmtuccuo with the idea embodied in the character 
of Ameto that he repeated its essential features in the Cimone of 
his Decameron (Day 5th, tale i.). The second work referred to is 
a poem in fifty chapters, called V amoroso Visione. It describes 
M tiream in which the poet, guide*.! by a lady, sees the heroes and 
li>\'ers of ancient and medieval times. Boccaccio evidentl)' has 
tried to imitate the celebrated Trtonfi of Petrarch, but without 
much success. There is little organic development in the poem, 
which reads like the catalogue raisonne of a picture gallery ; but 
it is remarkable from another point of view. It is perhaps the 
most astounding instance in literature of ingenuity wasted on 
trifles ; oven Edgar Poe, had he known Boccaccio’s puzzle, 
must have confessed himself surpa.ssed. For the whole of the 
Anmrnsa Visione is nothing but an acrostic on a gigantic scale. 
The poem is written, like the Dmna Commedia, in terza rima, and 
the initial letters of all the triplets throughout the work compose 
three poems of considerable length, in the first of which the whole 
is dedicated to Boccaccio’s lady-love, this time under her real 
name of Maria. In addition to this, the initial letters of the first, 
third, fifth, seventh and ninth lines of the dedicatory poem form 
the name of Maria ; so that here we have the acrostic in the 
second degree. No wonder that thus entrammellcd the poet’s 
thought begins to flag and his language to halt. The third 
important work written by Boccaccio during his stay at Florence, 
nr soon after his return to Naples, is called U amoroso Fiammetta ; 
and although written in prose, it contains more real poetry than 
the elaborate production just referred to. It purports to be 
Fiammetta’s complaint after her lover, following the call of 
filial duty, had deserted her. Bitterly she deplores her fate, and 
upbraids her lover with coldness and want of devotion'; Jealous 
fears add to her torture, not altogether unfounded, if we believe 
the commentators’ assertion that the heroine of Ameto is in 
reality the beautiful Lucia, a Florentine lady loved by Boccaccio. 
Sadly Fiammetta recjills the moments of former bliss, the first 
meeting, the stolen embrace. Her narrative is indeed our chief 
source of information for the incidents of this strange love-story. 
It has been thought unlikely, and indeed impossible, that 
Boccaccio should thus have become the mouthpiece of a real 
lady’s real passion for himself ; but there seems nothing in- 
congruous in the supposition that after a happy reunion the poet 
should have heard with satisfaction, and surrounded with the 
halo of ideal art, the stor\' of his lady’s sufferings. Moreover, the 
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language is too full of individual intensity to make the cemecture 
of an entirely fictitious love affair intrinsically piribable. 
rosa Fiammetta is a monody of paluion sustatried even to the 
verge of dulness, but strikihgly real, and therefore artistically 
valuable. 

By the intercession of an influential friend, Boccaccio at last 
obtained (in 1344) his father’s permission to return to Ntoles, 
where in the meantime Giovanna, granddaughter of King Robert, 
had succeeded to the crown. Being youn^ and beautiful, fond of 
poetry and of the praise of poets, she received Boccaccio with aH 
the distinction due to his literary fame. For many years shO 
remained his faithful friend, and the poet returned her favour 
with grateful devotion. Even when the charge of having 
instigated, or at least connived at, the murder at her husbarid 
was but too clear}>' proved against her, Boccaccio was amongst 
the few who stood by her, and undertook the hopeless task of 
clearing her name from the dreadful stain. It was by her deSire, 
no le.ss than by that of Fiammetta, that he compo^ (between 
1344 and 1350) most of the stories of his Decameron, whibh 
afterwards were collected and placed in the mouths of the 
Florentine ladies and gentlemen. During this time he also 
compo.sed the Filostrato, a narrative poem, the chief interest of 
which, for the English reader, lies in its connexion with Chaucer. 
With a boldness pardonable only in men of genius, Chaucer 
adopted the main features of the plot, and literally translated 
parts of Boccaccio’s work, without so much as mentioning the 
name of his Italian source. 

In 1350 Boccaccio returned to Florence, owing to the death 
of his father, who had made him guardian to his younger brother 
Jacopo. He was received with great distinction, and entered 
the service of the Republic, being at various times sent on 
important missions to the margrave of Brandenburg, and to the 
courts of several popes, both in Avignon and Rome. Boccaccio 
boasts of the friendly terms on which he had been with the great 
potentates of EurojK*, the emperor and pope amongst the number. 
But he was never a politician in the sense that Dante and 
Petrarch were. A.s a man of the world he enjoyed the society 
of the great, but liis interest in the internal commotions of the 
Florentine state seems to have been very slight. Besides, he 
never liked Florence, and the expressions used by him regarding 
his fellow-citizens lietra\ anything but patriotic prejudice. In 
a I.atin eclogue he applie s to them the term “ Batrachos ” (frog), 
by which, he adds parenthetically — Ego intelligo Flormtinorum 
more in ; loquacissimi cniin sumus, verum in rebus beUicis nihil 
valemus. The only important result of BocQaccio’s diplomatic 
career was his intimacy with Petrarch. The first acquaintance 
of these two great men dates Irom the year 1350, when Boccaccio, 
then just returned to Florence, dirl all in his power to make the 
great poet's short stay in that city agreeable. When in the 
following year the Florentines were anxious to draw men of 
great reputation to their newly-founded university, it was again 
Boccaccio who insisted on the claims of Petrarch to the most 
distinguished position. He himself accepted the mission of 
inviting his friend to Florence, and of announcing to Petrarch 
at the same time that the ft^rfeited estates of his family had been 
restored to him. In this manru r an intimate friendship grew up 
between them to be parted onl)- by death. Common interests 
and common literary pursuits wt're the natural basis of their 
friendship, and both occupy prominent positions in the early 
history of that great intellectual revival commonly called the 
Rcnais.sance. 

During the 14th century the study of ancient literature waa 
at a low ebb in Italy. The interest of the lay world was engrossed 
by political struggles, and the treasures of classical histoty and 
poetry were at the mercy of monks, too lazy or too ignorant to 
use, or even to preserve them. Boccaccio himself told that, 
on asking to see the library of the celebrated monastery of 
Monte Cassino, he was shown into a dusty room without a door 
to it. Many of the valuable manuscripts were mutilated ; and 
his guide told hhn that the monks were in the habit of tearing 
leaves from the codices to turn them into psalters for children, 
or amulets for women at the price of four or five soldi apiece. 
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Boccaccio did all in his power to remove by word and es^mple 
this barbarous indifference. He bought or copied with his own 
hand numerous valuable manuscripts, and an old writer remarks 
that if Boccaccio had been a professional copyist, the amount of 
his work might astonish us. His zealous endeavours for the 
revival of the all but forgotten Greek language in western 
Europe are well known. The most celebrated Italian scholars 
about the beginning of the 15th century were unable to read the 
Greek characters. Boccaccio deplored the ignorance of his age. 
He took lessons from Leone Pilato, a learned adventurer of the 
period, who had lived a long time in Thessaly and, although born 
in Calabria, pretended to be a Greek. By Boccaccio’s advice 
Leone Pilato was appointed professor of Greek language and 
literature in the university of Florence, a position which he held 
for several years, not without great and lasting benefit for the 
revival of classical learning. Boccaccio was justly proud of 
having been intimately connected with the foundation of the 
first chair of Greek in Italy. But he did not forget, in his admira- 
tion \Of classic literature, the great poets of his own country. 
He never tires in his praise of the sublime Dante, whose works 
he copied with his own hand. He conjures his friend Petrarch 
to study the great Florentine, and to defend himself against 
the charges of wilful ignorance and envy brought against him. 
A life of Dante, and the commentaries on the first sixteen 
cant^os of the Inferno^ bear witness to Boccaccio's learning and 
enthusiasm, 

In the chronological enumeration of our author’s writings we 
now come to his most important work, the Decameron^ a collection 
of one hundred stories, published in their combined form in 1353, 
although mostly written at an earlier date. This work marks in 
a certain sense the rise of Italian prose. It is true that Dante’s 
Vita Nuewa was written before, but its involved sentences, 
founded essentially on Latin constructions, cannot be compared 
with the infinite suppleness and precision of Boccaccio’s prose. 
The Cento Novelle Antiche, on the other hand, which also precedes 
the Decamernti in date, can hardly be said to be written in 
artistic language according to definite rules of grammar and 
style. Boccaccio for the first time speaks a new idiom, flexible 
and lender, like the character of the nation, and capable of 
rendering all the shades of feeling, from the coarse laugh of 
cynicism to the sigh of hopeless love. It is by the name of 
“ Father of Italian Prose ” that Boccaccio ought to be chiefly 
remembered. 

Like most progressive movements in art and literature, 
Boccaccio’s remoulding of Italian prose may be described as a 
" return to nature.” It is indeed the nature of the Italian people 
itself which has become articulate in the Decameron j here we 
find southern grace and elegance, together with tlmt unveiled 
naivete of impulse wliich is so striking and so amiable a quality 
of the Italian character. The undesirable complement of the 
last-mentioned feature, a coarseness and indecency of conception 
and expression hardly comprehensible to the northern mind, 
also uppers in the Decameron, particularly where the life and 
conversation of the lower classes arc the subject of the stoiy’. 
At the same time, these descriptions of low life are so admir- 
able, and the clmracter of popular parlance rendered with such 
humour, as often to make the frown of moral disgust give way 
to u smile. 

It is not surprising that a style so concise and yet so pliable, 
so typical and yet so individual, as that of Boccaccio was of 
enormous influence on the further progress of a prose in a manner 
created liy it. This influence has indeed prevailed down to the 
present time, to an extent beneficial upon the whole, although 
freciuently fatal to the development of individud writers. 
Novelists like Giovanni Fiarentmo or Franco Sacchetti are 
completely under the sway of their great model : and Boccaccio's 
influence may be discerned equally in the plastic fulness of 
Machiuvelli ami in the pointed satire of Aretino. Without 
touching upon the individual merits of Lasca, Bandello and other 
novelists of the cinque-cenSo, it may be assert^ that none of them 
created a style independent of their great predecessor. One 
cannot indeed but acquiesce in the authoritative utterance of 


the Accademia della Crusca, which holds up the Decameron as 
the standard and model of Itidian prose. Even the Della Cruscan 
writers themselves have been unable to deprive the language 
wholly of the fresh spontaneity of Boccaccio's manner, which 
in modern literature we again admire in Manzoni’s Fromessi 
sposi. 

A detailed analysis of a work so well known as the Decameron 
would be unnecessary. The description of the plague of Florence 
preceding the stories is universally acknowledged to be a master- 
piece of epic grandeur and vividness. It ranks with the paintings 
of similar cammities by Thucydides, Defoe and Manzoni. Like 
Defoe, Boccaccio had to draw largely on hearsay and his own 
imagination, it being almost certain that in 1348 he was at Naples, 
and therefore no eye-witness of the scenes he describes. The 
stories themselves, a hundred in number, range from the highest 
pathos to the coarsest licentiousness. A creation like the patient 
Griselda, which international literature owes to Boccaccio, ought 
to atone for much that is morally and artistically objectionable 
in the Decameron. It may be said on this head, that his age and 
his country were not only deeply immoral, but in addition 
exceedingly outspoken. Moreover, his sources were anything 
but pure. Most of his improper stories are either anecdotes 
from real life, or they are taken from the jahliaux of medieval 
French poets. On comparing the latter class of stories (about 
one-fifth of the whole Decameron) with their French originals, 
one finds that Boccaccio has never added to, but has sometimes 
toned down the revolting ingredients. Notwithstanding this, 
it cannot be denied that the artistic value of the Decameron is 
^atly impaired by descriptions and expressions, the intentional 
licentiousness of which is but imperfectly veiled by an attempt 
at humour. 

Boccaccio has been accused of plagiarism, particularly by 
French critics, who correctly state that the subjects of many 
stories in the Decameron arc borrowed from their literature. A 
similar objection might be raised against Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Goethe (in Faust), and indeed most of the master minds of all 
nations. Power of invention is not the only nor even the chief 
criterion of a great poet. He takes his subjects indiscriminately 
from his own fancy, or from the consciousness of his und other 
nations. Stories float about in the air, known to all )'t't realized 
by few; the poet gathers their disjecta membra into an organic 
whole, and this he inspires and calls into life with the breath 
of his genius. It is in this sense that Boccaccio is the creator of 
those innumerable beautiful types and stories, which have since 
become household words amongst civilized nations. No author 
can equal him in these contributions to the store of international 
literature. There are indeed few great poets who have not in 
some way become indebted to the inexhaustible treasure of 
Boccaccio's creativeness. One of the greatest nmslcr[)ioccs of 
German literature, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, contains a story 
from Boccaccio {Decameron, Day ist, tale iii.), and the list of 
English poets who have drawn from the same source comprises, 
among many others, the names of Chaucer, Lydgate, Dryden, 
Keats and Tennyson. 

For ten years Boccaccio continued to reside in Florence, 
leaving the city only occasionally on ’diplomatic missi()ns or on 
visits to his friends. His fame in the meantime began to spread 
far and wide, and his Decameron, in particular, was devoured 
by the fashionable ladies and gentlemen of tlie age. About 
1360 he seems to have retired from the turbulent scenes of 
Florence to his native Ccrtaldo, the secluded dharms of which 
he describes with rapture. In the following year took place that 
strange turning-point in Boccaccio's career which is generally 
described as his conversion. It seems that a Carthusian monk 
came to him while at Certaldo charged with a posthumous 
message from another monk of the same order, to the effect 
that if Boccaccio did not at once abandon his godless ways in 
life and literature his death would ensue after a short time. It 
is also mentioned that the revelation to the friar on his deathbed 
of a secret known only to Boccaccio gave additional import to 
this alarming information. Boccaccio’s impressionable nature 
was deeply moved. His life had been far from virtuous ; in his 
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wnthigs he had frequently sinned against the rules of morality^ 
and worse still, he had attacked with bitter satire the institutions 
and servants of holy mother church. Terrified by the approach 
oi immediate death, he resolved to sell his library, abandon 
literature, and devote the remainder of his life to penance and 
religious exercise. To this effect he wrote to Petrarch. We 
possess the poet’s answer ; it is a masterpiece of writing, and 
what is more, a preraf of tenderest friendship. The message of 
the monk Petrar^ is evidently inclined to treat simply as pious 
fraud, without, however, actually committing himself to that 
opinion. “ No monk is required to tell thee of the shortness 
and pr^riousness of human life. Of the advice received accept 
what is good; abandon worldly cares, conquer thy passions, 
and reform thy soul and life of degraded habits. But do not 
give up the studies which are the true food of a healthy mind.” 
Boccaccio seems to have acted on this valuable advice. His 
later works, although written in Latin and scientific in character, 
are by no means of a religious kind. It seems, however, that 
his entering the church in 1362 is connected with the events 
just related. 

In 1363 Boccaccio went on a visit to Naples to the seneschal 
Acciajuoli (the same Florentine who had in 1344 persuaded the 
elder Boccaccio to permit his son’s return to Naples), who 
commissioned him to write the story of his deeds of valour. 
On his arrival, however, the poet was treated with shameful 
n^lect, and revenged himself by denying the possibility of relat- 
ing any valorous deeds for want of their existence. I'his de- 
claration, it must be confessed, came somewhat late, but it was 
provoked by a silly attack on the poet himself by one of the 
seneschal’s indiscreet friends. 

During next ten years Boccaccio led an unsettled life, 
residing chiefly at Florence or Ccrtaldo, but frequently leaving 
his home on visits to Petrarch and other friends, and on various 
diplomatic errands in the service of the Republic. He seems to 
have been poor, having spent large sums in the purchase of books, 
but hi.s indcfHindent spirit rejected the numerous splendid offers 
f)f hospitality made to him by friends and admirers. During 
this period he wrote four important Latin works — De Genedogia 
Deorum libri XV., a compendium of mythological knowledge 
full of deep learning ; De Montium, Silvarum, Lacutm, et 
Martum nominibus liber, a treatise on ancient geography ; and 
two historical books — De Casibus Virorum et Feminarum 
lUusirtum libri IX., interesting to the English reader as the 
original of John Lydgate’s Fdl of Princes-, and De Claris 
Mulieribus. To the list of his works ought to be added 11 Ninfde 
Fiesolano, a beautiful love-story in verse, and 11 Carbaccio ossia 
II Laberinto d'Amore, a coarse satire on a Florentine widow who 
liad jilted the poet, written about 1355, not to mention many 
eclogues in Latin and miscellaneous Rime in Italian (the latter 
collected by his biographer Count Baldelli in 1802), 

In 1373 we find Boccaccio ^ain settled at Ccrtaldo. Here 
he was attacked by a terrible disease which brought him to the 
ve^e of death, and from the consequences of which he never 
quite recovered. But sickness could not subdue his intellectual 
vigour. When the Florentines established a chair for the ex- 
planation of the Divina Commedia in their university, and 
offered it to Boccaccio, the senescent poet at once undertook 
the arduous duty. He delivered his first lecture on the 23rd 
of October 1373. The commentary on part of the Inferno, 
already alluded to, bears witness of his unabated power of 
intellect. In 1374 the news of the loss of his dearest friend 
Petrarch reached Boccaccio, and from this blow he may be said 
to have never recovwd. Almost his dying efforts were devoted 
to the memory of his friend ; u^ently he entreated Petrarch’s 
son-in-law to arrange the publication of the deceased poet’s 
Latin epic Africa, a work of which the author had been far more 
proud than of his immortal sonnets to Laura. 

In his last will Bocbaccio left his library to his father confessor, 
ami after his decease to the convent of Santo Spirito in Florence. 
His small property he bequeathed to his brother Jacopo. His 
own natur^ children had died before him. He himself died on 
the 2t8t of .Deicember 1375 at Ccrtaldo, and was buried in the 


church of SS. Jacopo e Filippo of that town. On his tombstone 
was engraved the epitaph composed by himsdf shortly before 
his death, it is calm and dignified, worthy indeed of a great 
life with a great purpose. These are the lines : — 

“ Hac sub mole jacent cinerw sc ossa Joannls ; 

Mens sedet ante Deum, meritis ornata laborunv 

Mortalis vitae. Cenitor Bocciaxius iJli ; 

Tutria Certaldum ; studium fiiit alma pocsis.” 

A complete edition of Boccaccio's Italian writings, in 17 vq 1 s.« wit 
published by Moutier (Florence. 1834). The hfe of Boccaccio haa 
been written by Tiraboschi, Mastuchelli, Count BaldelU {Vita H 
Boccaccio, Florence. t8o6), and others. In Engliah the, best biograpliy 
is Edward Hutton ( 1909)- The firet printed editionpf the Decameron 
IS without date, place or printer's name ; but it i| believed to belong 
to the year i4f>o or 1470, and to have been printed at .Florence. 
Besides this, Baldelli mentionscleven editions during the 1 5tH century. 
The entire number of editions by far exceeds a hundred.' A curious 
expurgated edition, authorised by the pope, appeared at Florence. 
1573. Here, however, the grossest indecencies remain the chief 
alteration being the change of the improper personages from priests 
and monks into laymen. The best md edition is that of Florence, 
1527. Of modern reprints, that bv Forfoni (Florence, i857)deserves 
mention. Manni has written a IStoria del Decamerone (1742). and 
a C^erman scholar, M. Landau, who published (Vienna. 18^9) a 
valuable investig.itiun of the source^ of the Decameron, subse- 
quently brought out in 1877 a general study of Boccaccio's life 
and works. An interesting English translation of the Decameron 
appeared in 1624. under the title The Model of Mirths Wit, Eloquence 
ana Conversation. (F. H.) 

BOOCALINI, TRAJANO (1556-1613), Italian satirist, was bom 
at Loretto in 1556. 'lltc son of an architect, he himself adopted 
that profession, and it appears that he commenced late in life to 
apply to literary pursuits. Pursuing his studies at Rome, he had 
the honour of teaching BentivogUo, and acquired the friendship 
of the cardinals Gaetano and Borghesi, as well as of other 
distinguished personages. By their influence he obtained various 
posts, and was even appointed by Gregory XIIL governor of 
Benevento in the states of the church. Here, however, he seems 
to have acted imprudently, and he was soon recalled to Rome, 
where he shortly afterwards compared his most important work, 
the Raggua^li di Pamaso, in which Apollo is represented as 
receiving the complaints of all who present themselves, and 
distributing justice according to the merits of each particular 
case. The book is lull of light and fantastic satire on the actions 
and ratios of his eminent contemporaries, and some of its 
happier hits are among the hackneyed felicities of literature. To 
escape, it is said, from the hostility of those whom his shafts had 
wounded, he returned to Venice, and there, according to the 
register in the parochial church of Sta Maria, Formosa, died of 
colic, accompanied with fever, on the i6th of November 1613. 
It was asserted, indeed, by contemporary writers that he had 
been beaten to death wi^ sand-bags by a band of Spanish 
bravadoes, but the story seems without foundation. At the 
same time, it is evident from the Pietra del Paragane, which 
appeared after his death in 1615, that whatever the feelings of 
the S|mniards towards him, he cherished against them feelings of 
the bitterest hostility. The only government, indeed, which is 
exempt from his attacks is that of Venice, a city for which he 
seems to have had a special affection. 

The Ragguagli, first printed in i6t2, has frequently been to- 
pubi^ed. The Pietra has been translated into French. German. 
English and Latin ; the Engliah translator was Henry, eaxl of 
Monmouth, his version being entitled The Politiche Touchttone 
(London, 1674). Another posthumous publication of Boccalln! 
was his Commentarii topra Comelio Tacitn (Geneva, 1669). Many 
of bis manuscripts are preserved still unprinted. 

BOCCHERII^ LUIGI (1743-1805), Italian composer, son of 
an Italian bass-player, was tom at Lucca, and stuoied at Rome, 
where he became a fir^ ’cellist, and soon b^n to compose. He 
returned to Lucca, where for some years he was prominent as a 
player, and there he produced two oratorios and an opera. He 
toured in Europe, and in 1768 was received in Paris by Gossec 
and his circle with great enthusiasm, his instrumental pieces being 
highly applauded ; and from 1769 to 1785 he held the post of 
“ composer and virtuoso ” to the king of Spain’s broUiw, the 
infante Luis, at Madrid. He afterwards became “chamber- 
composer ” to King Frederick William II, of Prussia, till 1797^ 
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when he returned to Spain. He died at Madrid on the 28th of 

May 1805. ^ . 

As an admirer of Haydn, and a voluminous wntcr of instru- 
mental music, chiefly for the violoncello, Boccherini represents 
the effect of the rapid progress of a new art on a mind too refined 
t<i iMJ led into crudeness, too invenrive and receptive to neglect 
anv of the new artistic resources within its cognizance, and too 
superficial to grasp their real meaning. His mastery of the 
violoncello, and his advanced sense of beauty in instrumental 
tone-colour, must have made even his earlier works seem to 
contemporaries at least as novel and mature as any of those 
experiments at which Haydn, with eight years more of age and 
experience, was labouring in the development of the true new 
forms. Most of Boccherini*s technical resources proved useless 
to Haydn, and resemblances occur only in Haydn’s earliest worlp 
(r.g. most of the slow movements of the quartets in op, 3 and in 
some as late as 17) ; whichever derived the characteristics of 
such movements from the other, the advantage is decidedly with 
Boccherini. But the progress of music did not lie in the pro- 
duction of novel l)eauttes of instrumental tone in a style in which 
polyphonic organization was either deliberately almndoned or 
replaced by a pleasing illusion, while the form in its larger aspects 
was a mere inoiiganic amplification of the old suite-forms, which 
presupposed a genuine polyphonic organization as the vitalizing 
principle (jf their otherwise purely decorative nature. The true 
tendency of the new sonata forms was to rnake instrumental 
music dramatic in its variety and contrasts, instead of merely 
decorative. Haydn from the outset buried himself with the | 
handling of new rhythmic proportions ; and if it is hardly an | 
exaggeration to say that the surprising beauty of colour in such 
a specimen of Boccherini’s 125 string-quintets as that in E major 
(containing the popular minuet) is perhaps more modem and 
certainly safer in performance than any special effect Haydn ever 
achieved, it is nevertheless tme that even this beauty fails to 
justify the length and monotony of the work. Where Haydn 
uses any fraction of the resources of such a style, the ultimate 
effect is in proportion to a purpose of which Boccherini, with all 
his genuine admiration of his elder brother in art, could form no 
conception. Boccherini’s works are, however, still indispensable 
for violoncellists, both in their education and their concert 
repertories ; and his position in musical history is assured as that 
of the most original and, next to Tartini, perhaps the greatest 
writer of music for stringed instruments in the late Italian 
amplifications of the older quasi-polyphonic sonata or suite-form 
that survived into the beginning of the 19th century in the works 
of Nardini. Boccherini may safely be regarded as its last real 
master. He was wittily characterized by the contemporary’ 
violinist Puppo as “ the wife of Haydn ’’ ; which is very true, if 
man and woman are two different species ; but not as true as 
e.g. the equally common saying that “ Schubert is the wife of 
Beethoven,” and still Ie.s8 true than that Vitloria is the wife of 
Palestrina.” 

His life, with u Catalogue raisotint was published by L. Picqiiot 
(1851). (U.P.T.) 

BOCCHUS, king of Mauretania (about no b.c.), and father-in- 
law of Jugurtha. In 108 he vacillated between Jugurtha and 
the Romans, and joined Jugurtha only on his promising him the 
third part of his kingdom. The two kings were twice defeated. 
Bocchus again made overtures to the Romans, and after an 
intervii w with Sulla, who was Marius’s quaestor at that rime, 
sent ambassadors to Rome. At Rome the hope of an alliance 
was eiu^ouraged, but on condition that Bocchus showed hinnlitlf 
deserving of it. After further negotiations with Sulla, he finally 
agreed to send a message to Jugurtha requesting his presence. 
Jugurtha fell into the trap and was given up to Sulla. Bocchus 
i'oncluded a treaty with the Romans, and a portion of Numidia 
WU.S added to his kiiigdom. Further to conciliate the Romans and 
cspeeiiilly Sulla, he sent to the Capitol a group of Victories guarding 
a device in gold showing Bocchus handing over Jugurtha to Sulla. 

Sec ji’OUKniA ; also Sallust. Jugurtha, 80-iao ; Plutarch. Marius. 
8-32, Sulla, ; A. H. J. Grcenidgt*. History of Home (Ixmdoii. 1904). 

His son, Bocchus, was king of Mauretania, jointly with a 


younger brother Bogud. As enemies of the se^orial pi^ty, 
their title was recognized Caesar (49 b,c.). During the A^can 
war they invaded Numidia and conquered Cirta, the capital of 
the kingdom of Juba, who was thus obliged to abandon the idea 
of joining Metellus Scipio against Caesar. At the end of the war, 
Caesar bestowed upon Bocdius part of the territory of Massinissa, 
Jube^s ally, which was recovered after Caesar’s murder by 
Massinissa’s son Arabion. Dio Cassius says that Bocchus sent 
his sons to support Sextus Pompeius in Spain, while Bogud 
fought on the side of Caesar, and there is no doubt that after 
Caesar's death Bocchus supported Octavian, and Bogud Antony. 
During Bogud’s absence in Spain, his brother seized the whole of 
Numidia, and was confirmed sole ruler by Octavian. After his 
death in 33, Numidia was made a Roman province. 

Bell. Afric, 2^ ; Dio Cassius xli. 42, xJiii. 36, xlviii. 45 ; Appian, 
BeU. Civ. ii. 9^), jv. 54.. 

BOCHART, SAMUEL (1599-1667), French scholar, was born 
at Rouen on the 30th of May 1599. He was for many years a 
pastor of a Protestant church at Caen, and became tutor to 
Wentworth Dillon, earl of Roscommon. In 1646 he published 
his Phdeg and Chnnam (Caen, 1646 and 1651), the two parts 
of his Geographia Sacra. His Hicrosoicon, which treats of the 
animals of Scripture, was printed in London (2 vols., 1663). In 
1652 Christina of Sweden invited him to Stockholm, where he 
studied the Arabian manuscripts in the queen’.s possession. 
He was accompanied by Pierre Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranches. On his return to Caen he was received into 
the academy of that city. Bochart was a man of profound 
erudition ; he possessed a thorough knowledge of the principal 
Oriental languages, including Hebrew, S5Tiac, ('haldaic and 
Arabic ; and at an advanced age he wished to learn Ethiopic. 
He was so absorbed in his favourite study, that he saw Phoe- 
nician and nothing but Phoenician in everything, even in Celtic 
words, and hence the number of chimerical etymologies which 
swarm in his works. He died at Caen on the i6th of May 1667. 

A complete edition of his works was published at I/-id<‘n. under 
the title of Sam. Bochart Opera Omnia (1675. 2 vols. folio ; 4th ed., 
3 vols., 1712). An Essay on the Life and H ritings of Samuel Bochart, 
by W, R. Whittingham, appeared 111 1829. 

BOCHOLT, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, near the frontier of Holland, 12 m. by rail north 
of Wesel. It is a seat of the cotton industry. Pop. (1900) 
21,278. 

BOCHUM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, ii m. by rail west from Dortmund, l^op. (1905) 
118,000. It is a centre of the iron and .steel industries, producing 
principally cast steel, cast iron, iron pipes, wire and wire rope.s, 
and lamps, with tin and zinc works, cool-mining, factories for 
carpets, calcium carbide and paper- roofing, brickworks and 
breweries. The Bochumer Verein fur Berghau (mining) und 
Gusstahl Fabrication (steel manufacture) is one of the principal 
trusts in this industry, founded in 1854. There are a mining 
and a metallurgical school. 

BOOKH, PHIUPP august (1785-1867), German classical 
scholar and antiquarian, was born in Karlsruhe on the 24th of 
November 1785. He was sent to the gymnasium of his native 
place, and remained there until he left for the university of 
Halle (1803), where he devoted himself to the study of theology. 
F. A. Wolf was then creating there an enthusiasm for classical 
studies ; Bockh fell under the spell, passed from theology to 
philology, and became the greatest of all Wolf’s scholars. In 
1807 he established himself as pri vat-docent in the university 
of Heidelberg and was shortly afterwards appointed a professor 
extraordinarius, becoming professor two years later. In 1811 
he removed to the new Berlin University, having been appointed 
professor of eloquence and classical literature. He remained 
there till his death on the 3rd of August 1867. He was elected 
a member of the Academy •of Sciences of Berlin in 1814, and 
for a long time acted as its secretary. Many of the speeches 
contained in his Kletne Schrifien were delivci^ in this latter 
capacity. 

B 5 ckh worked out the ideas of Wolf in regard to philology. 
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and illustrated them by his practice. Discarding the old notion 
that philology consisted in a minute acquaintance with words 
and the exercise of the critical art, he regarded it as the entire 
knowledge of antiquity, historic^ and philosophical. He 
divides philology into five parts : first, an inquiry into public 
acts, with a knowledge of times and places, into civil institutions, 
and also into law ; second, an inquiry into private aficurs ; 
third, an exhibition of the religions and arts of the ancient 
nations ; fourth, a history of all their moral and physical specula- 
tions and beliefs, and of their literatures ; and fifth, a complete 
explanation of the language. These ideas in regard to philology 
B 5 ckh set forth in a Latin oration delivered in 1822 (Gesammelte 
kleine Schriften, i.). In his speech at the opening of the congress 
of German philologists in 1850, he defined philology as the 
historical construction of the entire life — therefore, of all forms 
of culture and all the productions of a people in its practical 
and spiritual tendencies. He allows that such a work is too great 
for any one man ; but the very infinity of subjects is the stimulus 
to the pursuit of truth, and men strive because they have not 
attained {tb. ii.). An account of Bockh’s division of philology 
will be found in Freund’s Wie studiti man Philologie ? 

From x8o6 till his death Bockh’s literary activity was unceas- 
ing. His principal works were the following (1) An edition 
ot Pindar, the first volume of which (i8ji) contains the text of 
the Kpinician odes ; a treatise, De Meiris Ptndari, in three books ; 
and NoUu Cnticae ; the second (1819) contains tlic Scholia ; 
and part ii. of volume ii. (1821) contains a Latin translation, a 
commentary, the fragments and indices. It is still the mo.st 
complete edition of Pindar that we have. But it was espiecially 
tiu* treatise on the metres which placed Bockh in the first rank 
of scholars. This treatise forms an epoch in the treatnient of 
the subject. In it the author threw aside all attempts to deter- 
mine the Greek metres by mere subjective standards, pointing 
out at the same time the close connexion between the music 
and the poetry of the Greeks. He investigated minutely the 
jiaiure of Greek music as far as it can be ascertained, as well as 
all the details regarding (ireek musical instruments ; and he 
explained the statements of the ancient Greek writers on rhythm. 
In this manner he laid the foundation for a scientific treatment 
of Greek metres. (2) Die SiaatshanshaUung der Aihener, 1817 
> 2nd ed. 1851, with a supplementary volume Urkunden iiber das 
Stezoesen des attischen Staais ; 3rd ed. by Frankel, 1886), 
translated into English by Sir George ( ornewall Lewis (1828) 
under the title of The Public Economy of Athens, In it he 
luvestigated a subject of peculiar difficulty with profound 
-earning. He amassed information from the whole range of 
Greek literature, carefully appraised the value of the informa- 
tion given, and shows throughout every portion of it rare 
critical ability and insight. A work {>f a similar kind was his 
Meirologiscke Untersuchungen iiber Gewickte, Mimzfusse, und 
Masse des AUerthums (1838). (3) Bockh’s third great work arose 
out of his second. In regard to the taxes and revenue of the 
Atheniait state he derived a great deal of his most trustworthy 
information from inscriptions, many of which are given in his 
book. It was natural, therefore, that when the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences projected the plan of a Corpus Insert piionum Grae^ 
carum, Bockh should be chosen as the principal editor. This 
great work (1828-1877) is in four volumes, the third and fourth 
\’olumes being edited by J. Franz, E. Curtius, A. Kirchhoff and 
H.Rohl. 

Bdekh’s activity was continually digressing into widely 
different fields. He gained for himself a foremost position 
amongst the investigators of ancient chronology, and his name 
occupies a place by the side of those of Ideler and Mommsen. 
His principal works on this subject were : Zur Geschiehte der 
Mondeydm dor Hellentn (1855); Epigraphisch-chronologische 
Studien (1856); Vber die vierjahrigen Sonnenkreise der Alton 
(1863), and several pipers which he puWished in the Transaedom 
of the Berlin Acmlemy. Bockh also occupied himself with 
philosophy. One of his earliest papers was on the Platonic 
doctrine of the world, De Platonica corporis mundani fobrica 
(1809), followed by De Platonico Systemaie CaelesHum globomm 
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et de vera Indole Aslronomiae Fhdolaici (1810), to which may be 
added Manetho und die Hundslemperiode In opposition 

to Otto Gruppe (1804-1876), he denied that Plato affumed the 
diurnal rotation of the earth {Untersuchungen iiber das kosmische 
System des Platon^ *852), and when in opposition to him Grote 
publislied his opinion.s on the subject (l%to and the Rotation 
of the Earth) Biickh was ready with his reply. Another of his 
earlier |^per.s, and one frequently referred to, was CommentoHo 
Acadetnica de simultate quae PlaUmi cum XenophonU intercessisse 
f^tur (1811). Other philosophical writings were CommentaHo 
in Plaionis qui vulgo fertur Minoem (x8o6), and Phihlaos* des 
Pythagoreers Lehrrn nebst den Bruchstucken (1859), in which he 
endeavoured to show the genuineness of the frag^nts. 

Besides his edition of Pindar, Bockh published an edition 
of the Antigone of Sophocles (1843) with a poetical translation 
and essays. An early and important work on the Greek tra- 
gedians is his Graceae Tragoediae Principum , . . num ea quae 
super sunt et genuine omnia sini et forma '^imitiva sert^aia (1S08), 

The smaller wntni^s ot B6ckh l)egan to be collected in his litetime. 
Three of tlu’ v'Qlumes wen* published iK'fore his death, und four alter 
(Gesammelte klcinc Si hr if fen, 1858-1874). The first two consist of 
orations deliveri*d in the university or academy of Berlin, or on 
public occasions. Khc third, fourth, fifth and sixth contain his 
contributions to the J ransactions of the Berlin Academy, and the 
seventh contains his critiques, B^kkh’s lectures, delivered from 
180^^1865. were published by Bratu.schek under the title of Pncyih- 
p^ie ufw Method olof^ie der philologischen Wissenschaften (2nd ed., 
Klussmann, i88f)). His philological and scientific theories are set 
for^in El*t\ Ohrr Philologie als System (184s). and Reichhardt. I>ie 
Gliederune der Phtlohgte entwickelt {1846). His corresjiondence with 
Ottfried Miiller appeared at Leipzig in 1883. See Sachse, Er»n- 
nerungen an August hikkh (i8r>8) ; Stark, in the Verhandlungen der 
WUrdfurger Pkthlogcnsnmmlung (1868): Max Hoffmann. August 
bdekk (1901); and S. Reiter, m Neue Jakrhtlcker fUr das hlassische 
Altertum (1902), p. 436. 

BOCKLIH, ARNOLD (1827-1901), Swiss painter, was bom 
at Basel on the i6th of October 1827. His father, Christian 
Frederick Bdcklin (b. 1802), was descended from an old family 
of Schaffhausen, and engaged in the silk trade. His mother, 
Ursula Lippe, was a native of the same city. In 1846 he began 
his studies at the Diisseldorf ac'ademy under Schirmer, who 
recognized in him a student of exceptional promise, and sent him 
to Antwerp and Brussels, where he copied the works of Flemish 
and Dutch masters. Btirklin then went to Paris, worked at the 
Louvre, and painted .se\'cral landscapes ; his “ Landscape and 
Ruin ” reveals at the same time a strong feeding for nature and 
a dramatic conception of scenery. After .serN'ing his time in the 
army he set out for Rome in March 1850, and the sight of the 
Eternal City was a fresh stimulus to his mind. So, too, was 
the influence of Italian nature and that of the dead pagan world. 
At Ronie he married (June 20, 1853) Angela Rosa Lorenza 
Pascucci. In 1856 he returned to Munich, and remained there 
four years. He then exhibited the Great Park,*’ one of his 
earliest works, in which he treated aneient mythology with the 
stamp of individuality, which was the basis of his reputation. 
Of this period, too, are his “ Nymph and Satyr,” ” Heroic 
Landscape” (Diana Hunting), lioth of 1858, and ’’Sappho” 
(1859). These works, which were much discussed, together with 
Lenbach’s recommendation, gained him his appomtment as 
professor at the Weimar aesuiemy. He held the office for two 
years, painting the ” Venus and I^ive,” a ” Portrait of Lenbaoh,” 
and a ” Saint Catherine.” He was again at Rome from z66s to 
1866, and there gave his fancy and hLs taste for violent colour 
free play in his *’ Portrait of Mme Bocklin,” now in the Basel 
gallery, in “ An Anchorite in the Wilderne-ss ’’ (1863) ; a ” Roman 
Tavern,” and ’’Villa on the Sea-shore ”(i8f)4) ; this last, one of his 
best pictures. He returned to Basel in j866 to finish his frescoes 
in the gallery, and to paint, besides several portmitt, "Th(> 
Magdaime with Christ” (1868}; “Anacreons Muse” <1869); 
ai^ “ A Castle and Warriors ” (1871). His “ Portrait of Myself,” 
with Death playing a violin (187^), was painted after his return 
agab to Munich, where he esdubiti^ his famous “ Battle of the 
Cmtaurs” (in the Basel gallery); “Landscape with MoorisI 
Horsemen” (in the Luepne giJlew); and “A Farm ”(1875). 
From J876 to 1885 Bdcklin was working at Florence, and painted 
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a “ Pieti/' Ulysses and Calypso/’ “ Prometheus/' and the 
“ Sacred Grove/’ From 1886 to 1892 he settled at Zurich. 
Of this period are the “ Naiads at Play/’ “ A Sea Idyll/' and 

War." After 1892 Bocklin resided at San Domenico, near 
Florence. An exhibition of his collected works was held at 
Basel from the 20th of September to the 24th of October 1897. 
He died on the i6th of January 1901. 

His Jiff has Jh-cii writtfii by Henri Mendelssohn. Sec also F. 
Hermann. Gatetie des limux A Ha (Pans, 1803) ; Max Lehrs, Arnold 
Bdckiin, Ein Lettfaden zum Verstdndniss seiner Kunst (Mnnich. 
1897) ; W. Ritter. Arnold Bookltn (Gancl. 1895) ; Kaialog der 
liiicklm Jvdnldutns Ausstellun^ (Basel, 1897). (H. Fk.) 

BOCLAND, J30CKLAND or Bookland (from A.S. hoc, book), 
an original mcxle of tenure of land, also called charter-»land or 
deed-land. Bocland was folk-land granted to individuals in 
private ownership by a document (charter or book) in writing, 
with the signatures of the king and witenagemot ; at first it was 
rarely, if ever, neld by laymen, except for religious purposes. 
Bocland to a certain extent resembled full ownership in the 
modem sense, in tliat the owner could grant it in his lifetime, 
in the same manner as he had received it, by hoc or book, and 
also dispose of it by will. (See also Folklanu.) 

BOCSKAY, STEPHEN [Istv/n] (1557.1606), prince of Tran- 
sylvania, the most eminent member of the ancient Bocskay 
family, son of Gybrgy Bocskay and Krisztina Sulyok, was bom 
at Kolozsvdr, Hungary. As the chief councillor of Prince 
Zsigmond Bathory, he advised his .sovereign to contract an 
alliance with the emperor instead of holding to the Turk, and 
rendered important diplomatic services on frequent mi.ssion.s to 
Prague and Vienna. The enmity towards him of the later 
Bathory princes of Transylvania, who confiscated his estates, 
drove him to seek protection at the imperial court (1599); but 
the attempts of the emperor Rudolph 11 . to deprive Hungar)* 
of her constitution and the Protestants of their religious liberties 
speedily alienated Bocskay, especially after the terrible outrages 
inflicted on the Transyh^anians by the imperial generals Basta 
and Belgiiijoso from 1602 to 1604. Bocskay, to save the inde- 
pendence of Transylvania, assisted the Turks ; and in 1605, as 
a reward for his part in driving Basta out of Transylvania, the 
Hungarian diet, assembled at Modgyes, elected him prince (1605), 
on which occasion the Ottoman sultan sent a special embassy 
to congratulate him and a splendid jewelled crown made in Persia. 
Bocskay refused the royal dignity, but made skilful use of the 
lurkish alliance. To save the Austrian provinces of Hungary, 
the archduke Matthias, setting aside liis semi-lunatic imperial 
brother Rudolph, thereupon entered into negotiations with 
Bocskay, and ultimately the peace of Vienna was concluded 
(June 23, 1606), which guaranteed all the constitutional and 
religious rights and privileges of the Hungarians both in Tran- 
sylvania and imperial Hungary. Bocskay, at the same time, was 
acknowledged as prince of Transylvania by the Austrian court, 
and the right of the Transylvanians to elect their own independent 
princes in future was officially recognized. The fortress of 
'Fokaj and the counties of Bereg, Szatmir and Ugoesa were at 
the same time ceded to Bocskay, with reversion to Austria if 
he should die childless. Simultaneously, at Zsitvatorok, a peace, 
confirmatory of the peace of Vienna, was concluded with the 
Turks. Bocskay survived this sigtml and unprecedented triumph 
only a few months. He is said to have been poisoned (Decem- 
ber 29, 1606) by his chancellor, MihAly K 4 tay, who was hacked 
to bits by Bocskay's adherents in the market-place of Kassa. 

See PoliHcal Co%y$spmdsnce of Suphtn Bocskay (Hung.), edited by 
KiroJy Ssibo (Budapeet. 188a) ; jend Thury. Stepkm Bocskay's 
Rebellion (Hung.), Budapest. 1899. (R. N. B.) 

BODE» JOHANN BLBRT (1747-x^), German astronomer, 
was bom at Hamburg on the 19th ik January 1747. Devoted 
to astronomy from his earliest years, he eagerly observed the 
heavens at a garret window with a telescope made by himself, 
and at nineteen began his career with the publication of a short 
work on the solar eclipse of the 5th of August 1766, This was 
followed by an elementary treatise on astronomy entitled 
AnUitung uur Kemlniss dis gestirnten Himmels (1768, 10th od. 


1844), the success of which led to his being summoned to Berlin 
in 1772 for the purpose of computing ephemerides on an 
improved plan. There resulted the foundation by him, in 1774, 
of the well-known Astrommisches JoJirbuch, 51 yearly volumes 
of which he compiled and issued. He became director of the 
Berlin observatory in 1786, withdrew from official life in 1825, 
and died at Berlin on the 23rd of November 1826. His works 
were highly effective in diffusing throughout Germany a taste 
for astronomy. Besides those already mentioned he wrote : — 
Sammlung astronomischer Tafeln (3 vols., 1776); Erlduterung 
der Sismkufide (1776, 3rd ed. 1808); Uranographia (1801), a 
collection of 20 star-maps accompanied by a catalogue of 17,240 
stars and nebulae. In one of his numerous incidental essay.s he 
propounded, in 1776, a theory of the solar constitution similar 
to that developed in 1795 by Sir William Herschel. He gave 
currency, moreover, to the empirical rule known as “Bode’s 
Law," which was actually announced by Johann Daniel Titius 
of Wittenberg in 1772. It is expressed by the statement that 
the propt)rtionate di.stances of the several planets from the sun 
may be represented by adding 4 to each term of the scries ; 
o, 3, 6, 12, 24, &c. The irregularity will be noticed of the first 
term, which should be i} instead of 0. (See Solar System.) 

Set J. F. Encke, Berlin Ahhandlungen (1827), p. xi. ; H. C. Schu- 
macher, Astr, Nach. v. 255, 367 (1827) ; Poggendorff, Biog. htera- 
risches Handworierbuch : AUgetneine deulsoht Biographic, in. 1. 

BODEL, JEHAN (died r. 1210), French trouvere, was bom at 
Arras in the second half of the 12th century. Very little is 
known of his life, but in 1205 he was about to start for the 
crusade when he was attacked by leprosy. In a touching poem 
called Le CongS (pr. by M6on in Recueil dc fabliaux et contes, vol. i.), 
he bade farewell to his friends and patrons, and begged for a 
nomination to a leper hospital. He wrote Le Jeu de Saint 
Nicolas, one of the earliest miracle plays preserved in French 
(printed in Monmerqu6 and Michel’s Theatre jran^ais du moyen 
dge, 1839, and for the Soc, des bibliophiles franfais, 1831) ; the 
Chanson des Saisnes (ed. F. Michel 1839), four pasiourelles 
(printed in K. Bartsch’s Altfranz. Romanzen und Pastourellen, 
Leipzig, 1870) ; and probably, the eight fabliaux attributed to 
an unknown Jean Bedel. The legend of Saint Nicholas had 
already formed the subject of the Latin Ludus Sancti Nicholai 
of Hilarius. Bodel placed the scene partly on a field of battle in 
Africa, where the crusaders perish in a hopeless struggle, and 
partly in a tavern. The piece, loosely connected by the miracle 
of Saint Nicholas narrated in the prologue, ends with a wholesale 
conversion of the African king and his subjects. The dialogue 
in the tavern scenes is written in thieves' slang, and is very 
obscure. The Chanson des Saisnes, Bodel’s autlionship of which 
has been called in question, is a chanson de geste belonging to the 
period of decadence, and is really a roman d'aventures based on 
earlier legends belonging to the Charlemagne cycle. It relates 
the wars of Charlemagne against the Saxons under Guiteclin de 
Sassoigne (Witikind or Widukind), with the second revolt of the 
Saxons and their final submission and conversion. Jehan Bodel 
makes no allusion to Ogier the Dane and many other personages 
of the Charlemagne cycle, but he mention^ the defeat of Roland 
at Roncevaux. The romance is based on historical fact, but is 
overlaid with romantic detail. It really embraces three distinct 
legends — those of the wars against the Saxons, of Charlemagne’s 
rebellious barons, and of Baudouim and Sebille. The earlier 
French poems on the subject are lost, but the substance of them 
is preserved in the Scandinavian versions of the Charlemagne 
cycle (supposed to have been derived from English sources) 
known as the Karlamagnussaga (ed. Unger, (liristiama, i860) 
and Keiser Karl Magnus Krbnike (Romantisk Digtnung, ed. 
C. J. Brandt, Copenhagen, 1877). 

See also the article on Jehan Bodel by Paulin Paris in Hist, lilt, 
de la France, xx. pp. 605-658 ; Gaston I'arjs, Histoire poHique de 
Charlemagne (i8f>5) ; I^n Gautier. Les EpopSes frangaises (revised 
edition. voL hi. pp. 650-684). where there is a full anal5r8is of the 
Chanson des Saisnes and a bibliography ; H. Meyer, in A usgaben und 
Ahhandlungen aus . . . der romani si hen Phitologie {Marhurg, i SB 2) • 
pp. I -70, where its relation to the rest of the Chariemagne cycle is 
cllicu.nsed. 
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BODENBACH (Czech PodmoHy), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
83 m. N.N.E. of league by rail. Pop. (1900) 10,782, almost 
exclusively German. It is situated on the left bank of the Elbe 
opposite Tetschen, and is an important railway junction, con- 
taining also an Austrian and a Saxon cu.stom-huuse. Bodenbach, 
which in the middle of the 19th century had only a few hundred 
inhabitants, has become a very important industrial centre. 
Its principal manufactures include cotton and woollen goods, 
earthenware and crockery, chemicals, chicoiy, chocolate, sweet- 
meats and preserves, and beer. It has also a very active transit 
trade. 

BODENSTBDT, FRIEDRICH MARTIN VON (1819-1892), 
German author, was born at Peine, in Hanover, on the 22nd of 
April 1819. He studied in Gottingen, Munich and Berlin. His 
<’areer was determined by his engagement in 1841 as tutor in the 
family of Prince Gallitzin at Moscow, where he gained a thorough 
knowledge of Russian. This led to his appointment in 1844 as 
the head of a public' school at Tiftis, in Transcaucasia. He took 
the opportunity of his proximity to Persia to study Persian 
literature, and in 1851 published a volume of original poetry in 
oriental guise under the fanciful title, Die Lieder des Mirza 
Schaffy (English trans. by E. d'Esterre, 1880). The success of 
this work can only be compared with that of Edward FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, produced in somewhat similar circumstances, 
but differed from it in being immediate. It has gone through 
tOo editions in Germany, and has been translated into almost all 
literary languages. N{)r is this celebrity undeserved, for although 
Bodenstedt does not attain the poetical elevation of P'itzGerald, 
his view of life is wider, more cheerful and more sane, while the 
execution is a model of grace. On his return from the East, 
Bodenstedt engaged for a w'hile in journalism, married the 
daughter of a Hessian officer (Matilde, the Edliiam of his poems), 
and was in 1854 appointed professor of Slavonic at Munich. The 
rich stores of knowledge which Bodenstedt brought back from 
the East were turned to account in two important books, Dte 
Volkrr des Kaukasus und ikre Freiheits-Kdmjyfe ^egen dte Russen 
(1848), and Tauserid und ein Tag im Orient (1850). For some 
time Bodenstedt continued to devote himself to Slavonic subjects, 
producing translations of Pushkin, Lermontov, Turgweniev, and 
of the poets of the ITkraines, and writing a tragedy on the false 
Demetrius, and an epic, Ada die Lesghierin, on a Circassian 
theme. Finding, probably, this vein exhausted, he exchanged 
his professorship in 1858 for one of Early English literature, and 
published (1858-1860) a valualile work on the English drama- 
tists contemporary with Shakespeare, with copious translations. 
In 1862 he produced a standard translation of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, and between 1866 and 1873 published a complete 
version of the plays, with the help of many coadjutors. In 1867 
he undertook the direction of the court theatre at Meiningen, 
and was ennobled by the duke. After 1873 he lived .successively 
at Altona, Berlin and Wiesbaden, where he died on the 19th of 
April 1892. His later works consist of an autobiography (1888), 
successful translations from Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, and 
lyrics and dramas which added little to his reputation. 

An edition of his collected works in 12 vols. was published at 
Berlin {i86r>-j8^)0), and bis lifxdMun^en und Romane at Jena (1871- 
1872). For further biographical details, see Bodcnstc^dt’s Erin- 
uerun/fen aus meinem Leben (2 vols., Berlin, iSSS^iSgo); and 
G. Schenck, Friedrich von Bodenstedt. Ein Dichterleben in seinen 
Orififen (Berlin, 1803). 

BODHI VAMSA, a prose poem in elaborate Sanskritized Pali, 
composed by Upatissa in the reign of Mahinda IV. of Ceylon 
about A.D. 980. It is an adaptation of a previously existing 
work in Sinhalese on the same subject, and describes the bringing 
of a branch of the celebrated Bo or Bodhi tree (Lr. Wisdom Tree, 
under which the Buddha had attained wisdom) to Ceylon in the 
3rd century b.c. The Bodhi Vamsa quotes verses from the 
Mahavamsa, but draws a great deal of its material from other 
sources ; and it has occasionally preserved details of the older 
tradition not found in any other sources known to us. 

Edition in Pali for the Pali Text Society by S. Arthur Strong 
.(London, 1891). 
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BODICHON, BARBARA LEIGH SMITH (i 8 a 7 *iS 9 x)> ^ogU$b 
educationalist, was born at WatUngton, Norfolk, on the 8tn of 
April 1827, the daughter of Benjamin Smith (1783-1860), long 
M.P. for Norwich. She early showed a force of character and 
catholicity of sympathy that later won her a prominent pl^ 
among philanthropiRts and social workers. In 1857 she married 
an eminent French physician, Dr Eugene Bodichon, and, 
although wintering many years in Algiers, continued to lead the 
movements she had initiated in lielialf of Englishwomen. In 
1869 she published her Brie/ Summary oj the Laws a/ England 
concerning Women, which hod n useful effect in helping forward 
the passage of the Married Women’s Projicrty Act In 1866, 
co-operating with Miss Emily Davies, she matured a scheme for 
the extension of university education to women, and the first 
small experiment at Hitchin developed into Girton. College, to 
which Mme Bodicluyn gave liberally of her time and money. 
W’ith all her public interests she found time for society and her 
favourite art of painting. She studied under William H. Hunt, 
and her water-colours, exhibited at the Salon, the Academy cuid 
elsewhere, showed great originality and talent, and were admired 
by Corot and Daubigri)'. Her London salon included many of 
the literary and artistic celebrities of her day ; she was Geoige 
Eliot’s most intimate friend, and, according to her, the first 
to recognize the authorship of Adam Bede^ Her personal 
appearance is said to be described in that of Romola. Mme 
Bodichon died at Robertsbridge, Sussex, on the nth of June 
1891. 

BODIN, JEAN (1530-1396), French political philosopher, was 
born at Angers in 1530. Having studied law at Toulouse and 
lectured there on jurisprudence, he settled in Paris as an advocate, 
but soon applied himself to literature. In 1555 he published hi* 
first work, a translation of Oppian’s Cynegeticon into Latin verse, 
with a commentary. 'Fhe celebrated scholar, Turnebus, com- 
plained that some of his emendations had been appropriated 
without acknowledgment. In 1588, in refutation of the views 
of the seigneur de Malc.stroit, comptroller of the mint, who 
maintained that there had been no rise of prices in France during 
the three preceding centuries, he published his Responsw ad 
Paradoxa Malestretli (Rcfwnse aiix paradoxes de M, Malestroit), 
which the first time explained in a nearly satisfactory manner 
the revolution of prices which took place in the iCth century. 
Bodin showed a more rational appreciation than many of his 
contemporaries of the causes ot this revolution, and the relation 
of the variations in money to the market values of wares in 
general as well as to the wages of labour. ^He saw that the 
amount of money in circulation did not constitute the wealth 
of the community, and that the prohibition of the export of the 
precious metals was rendered inoperative by the necessities 
of trade. This tract, the Dn^anns sur les causes de V extreme 
cherie qui est aujourdhuy en Fiance (157*1); 1 -^® disquisi- 

tion on public revenues in the sixth book of the Ripubltqus, 
entitle Bodin to a distinguished })osition among the earlier 
economists. 

His learning, genial dlspositior^, and conversational powers 
won him the favour of Henry 111 . and of his brother, tlie due 
d'Alcngon ; and he was appointerl king’s attorney at Laon in 
1576. In this year he married, performed his most brilliant 
service to his country, and compli ted his greatest literary work. 
Elected by the tiers Hat of Vermandois to represent it in the 
states-gcneral of Blois, he contended with skill and boldness in 
extremely difficult circumstances for freediym of conscience, 
justice and peace. The nobility and clergs' favoured the League, 
and urged the king to force his subjec'ts to profess the Catl^ic 
religion. When Bodin found he could not prevent this resolution 
being carried, he contrived to get inserted in the petition drawn 
up by the states the clause “ without war,” wliich practically 
rendered nugatory all its other clauses. While he thus resisted 
the clergy and nol?ility he successfully opposed the demand of 
the king to be allowed to alienate the public lands and royal 
demesnes, although the chief deputies had been won over to 
assent. This lost him the favour of the king, who wanted money 
on any terms. In 1581 he acted as secretary to the due d’Alen^on 
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when tliat prince came over to England to seek the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth. Here he had the pleasure of finding that the 
Rfpuhltquf was studied at London and Cambric^e, although 
in a barbarous Latin translation. This determined him to 
translate his work into I^tin himself (1586). I'he latter part of 
Wodin's life was spent at J-aon, which he is said to have per- 
suaded to declare for the League in 1589, and for Henry IV. 
five years afterwards. He died of the plague in 1596, and was 
buried in the church of the Carmelites. 

With all his breadth and liberality of mind Bodin was a 
creduhius believer in witchcraft, the virtues of numbers and the 
power of the .stars, and in 1580 he published the Dkmmtamanie 
df$ sorrirrs, a work which .shows that he was not exempt from the 
prejudit'cs of the age. Himself regarded by most of his con- 
temporaries as a sceptic, and by some as an atheist, he denounced 
all who dared to disbelie\'e in sorcery, and urged the burning of 
witches and wizards. It might, perhaps, have gone hard with 
him if his counsel had been strictly followed, as he confessed to 
have had from his thirty-seventh year a friendly demon, who, 
if properly invoked, touched his right ear when he purposed 
doing what was wrong, anrl his Icfl. when he meditated doing 
good. 

His chief work, the Six Uvrt's dr la Rr />iiblig nr (Varia, 1576), 
which passed tlirough several editions in his lifetime, that of 
1583 having as an ap|>cndix I.'Apdo^ir dr Rene Hrrpm (Bodin 
himself), was the first modern attempt to construct an elaborate 
sy.stem (d political science. It is perl\aps the most importunl 
work of its kind between Aristotle and modern writers. Though 
he was much indebted to Aristotle he used the material to 
advanUge, adding much from his own experience and hi.slorical 
knowl('dg<'. In harmons' with the conditions of his age, he 
approvefl of alwolute governments, though at the same time 
they must, he thought, he controlled by constitutional laws. 
He entered into an elaborate defence of individual properly 
against IMato and More, rather jHTluips because the scheme of 
his work recjuircd the treatment of that theme than because it 
was priictioally urgent in his day, when th('. ex('esses of the Ana- 
bapti.sts had prod\ieed u strong feeling against communistic 
doctrine.s. He was under the general intluem'e of the mercan- 
tilist views, and approved of energetic gtnernmental inter- 
ference in industrial matters, of high taxe.s on foreign manufac- 
tures .ind low duties on raw materials and artities of food, and 
attached great importance lo a dense population. But he was 
not a blind follower of the system ; he wished for unlimited 
freedom of trade in many cases ; and he was in advance of his 
more eminent contemporary Montaigne in perceiving that the 
gain ol one nation is not necessarily the loss of another. To the 
public finaiu'es, which he called “ the sinews of the .state,” he 
dev oted much attentitm, and insisted on the duties of the govern- 
ment in respect to the right atljustment of taxation. In general 
he deserves the praise of steadily keeping in view the higher aims 
and interests of society in connexion w'ith the n*gulation and 
(ievclofiment of its material life, 

.\mong his oth(?r works arc Oratio de institwnda in repuhlira 
juventaJe (1559) ; Mrthadus ad faalcin historiarum cagniUonrm 
(1500); Vtuvrrsalr Naturar Theairnm (1596, French trans. by 
Fougen)lles, 1597), and i\\e Colloquium Heptaplomeres dr abditis 
rerum suhlimium tnrani^^ written in 1588, published first by 
Guhraiier ( i84i),and in a complete form by L. Noack(i857). The 
last is u philosophy of naturalism in the form of a conversation 
between seven learned men- a Jew, a Mahommedan, a Lutheran, 
a Zwinglian, a Roman Catholic, an Epicurean and a Theist. 
The concliision to which thev^ are represented as coming is that 
they will live together in charity and toleration, and cease from 
further disputation us to religion. It is curious that Leibnitz, 
who originally regarded the Colloquium as the work of a pro- 
fessed enemy of Christianity, subsequently described it as 
a most \*nluable production (cf. M. Carri^re, Wrltanschauun^y 
P. .VT). 

StH' H. liaudriUart. /. Bodtn ct son temps (Paris. 1853) ; Ad. 
Franck, lu fonunteuts et puhliitsics de 1 ' Europe (Pans, 1864) ; N. 
TManch-?nault, Btitdes sur Jean Rodht (Angers, 1858) ; E. de&irth^- 


lemy, &iude aur J. Bodin (Paris, 1876) ; for the political philosophy 
of Bodin, see P. Janet, Hist de la science polit. (3rd ed.. Paris, 1887) ; 
Hancke, B. Stuaien iiber d. Begriff d. Souverdnitdt (Breslau, 1894) , 
A, Bardoux. Les Legistes et leur tn/fuence sur la soc, franfaise ; Foumol, 
Bodin prMkesseuf de Montesquieu (Paris, i8g6) ; for his political 
economy, J. K. Ingram, Hist, of Pol, Econ. (London, 1888); for 
his ethical teacliing. A. Desjardins, Les Moralistes frangais du 
seixiime sikle, ch. v. ; and for liis historical views, R. Flint's 
Philosophy of History in Europe (ed. 1893), pp. 190 foil. 

BODKIN (Early Eng. boydekiriy a dagger, a word of unknowm 
origin, possibly connected with the Gaelic biodagy a short sword), 
a small, needle-like instrument of steel or bone with a flattened 
knob at one end, used in needlework. It has one or more slits 
or eyes, through which cord, tape or ribbon can be passed, for 
threading through a hem or series of loops. The word is also 
used of a small piercing instrument for making holes in cloth, &c. 

BODLE or Boddle (said to he from Bothwell, the name of a 
mint-master), a Scottish copper coin worth about one- sixth of an 
English penny, first issued under Charles II. It survives in the 
phra.se “ not to care a bodle.” 

BODLEY, GEORGE FREDERICK (1827-1907), English 
architect, was the youngest son of a physician at Brighton, liis 
elder brother, the Rev. W. H. Bodley, becoming a well-known 
Roman Catholic preacher and a professor at Oscott. He was 
articled to the famous architect Sir Gilbert Scott, under whose 
influence he became imbued with the spirit of the Gothic revival, 
and he gradually became known as the chief exponent of 14th- 
century ItngUsh Gothic, and the leading ecclcsia.stical architect 
in England. One of his first churches was St Michael and All 
Angels, Brighton (1855), and amor^ his principal erections may 
be mentioned All Saints, Cambridge; Eton Mission church, 
Hackney Wick ; Clumber church ; Eccleslon church ; Hoar 
Cross church ; St Augustine’s, Pendlebury ; Holy Trinity, 
Kensington; Chapel Allerton, Leeds; St Faith’s, Brentford; 
Queen’s College chapel, Cambridge ; Marlborough Cf'ilege 
chapel ; and Burton church. His domestic work included the 
London School Board office.s, the new buildings at Magdalen, 
Oxford, and Hewell Grange (for Lord Windsor). From 1872 he 
had for twenty years the partncrshii> of Mr T. Garner, who worked 
with him. He also designed (with his pupil James Vaughan) the 
cathedral at Washington, U.S.A., and cathedrals at San 
Francist:o and in Tasmania ; and when Mr Gilbert Scott’s design 
for his new Liverpool cathedral was successful in the competition 
he collaborated w'illi the young architect in preparing for its 
erection. Bodlcv Inigan contributing to the Ki)yal Academy in 
1854, and in 1881 was elected A.R.A., becoming R.A. in 
In addition to being a most learned master of architecture, he 
was a beautiful draughtsman, and a connoisseur in art ; he piit)- 
lished a volume of poems in 1899 ; and he was a designer of 
wall-papers and chintzes for Watts & Co., of Baker Street, 
London ; in early life he had been in close alliance with the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and he did a great deal, like William Morris, to 
improve public taste in domestic decoration and furniture. He 
died on the 21st of October 1907, at Water Eaton, Oxford. 

BODLEY, SIR THOMAS (1545-1613), English diplomatist and 
scholar, founder of the Bodleian library, ( 3 xford, was born at 
Exeter on the 2nd of March 1545. During the reign of Queen 
Mary, his father, John Bodley, being obliged to leave the kingdom 
on account of his Protestant principles, went to liv^e at Geneva, 
In that university, in which Calvin and Beza were then teaching 
divinity, young Bodley studied for a short time. On the acce.ssion 
of Queen Elizabeth he returned with his father to England, and 
soon after entered Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1563 he took 
his B.A. degree, and was admitted a fellow of Merton College. In 
1 565 he read a Greek lecture in hall, took his M.A. degree the year 
after, and read natural philosophy in the public schools. In 1569 
he was proctor, and for some time after was deputy public orator. 
Quitting Oxford in 1576, he made the tour of Europe ; shortly 
after his return he became gentleman-usher to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and in 1587, apparently, he married Ann Ball, a widow lady of 
considerable fortune, the daughter of a Mr Carew of Bristol. In 
1584 he entered parliament as member for Portsmouth, and 
represented St German’s in 1586. In 1585 Bodley was entrusted 
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with a mission to form a league between Frederick 11 . of Denmark 
and certain German princes to assist Hemy of Navarre. He was 
next despatched on a secret mission to France ; and in 1588 he 
was sent to the Hague as minister, a post which demanded great 
diplomatic skill, for it was in the Netherlands that the power of 
Sf^in had to be fought. The essential difficulties of his mission 
were complicated by the intrigues of the queen's ministers at 
home, and Bodley repeatedly begged that Iw might be recalled. 
He was finally permitted to return to England in 1 596, but finding 
his preferment obstructed by the jarring interests of Burleigh 
and Essex, he retired from public life. He was knighted on me 
18th of April 1O04. He is, however, remembered specially as the 
founder of the Bodleian at Oxford, practically the earliest public 
library in Eurofu* (see Libraries). He determined, he said, “ to 
take his farewell of state employments and to set up his staff at 
the library door in Oxford.” in 1598 his offer to restore the old 
library was accepted by the university. Bodley not only used 
his private foriunc in his undertaking, but induced many of his 
friends to make valuable gifts of books. In 1611 he began its 
permanent endowment, and at his death in London on the 28th 
of January' 1613, the greater part of his fortune was left to it. 
He was buried in the choir of Merton C ollege chapel, where a 
monument of black and white marble was erected to him. 

Sir Thomas wroli* his own lifi* to the year which, with the 

first dralt of the statutes drawn up lor the library, and liis letters 
to the hhtaririii, 'riionias Janies, was published by Thomas Heame, 
under tlie title of Reliquiae Uodleianae, or A uthcntic Remains of Sir 
Thomas litnilev (London, 1703, 8vo). 

BODMER, JOHANN JAKOB (1698-1783), Swiss-German 
author, was born at Greifensee, near Zurich, on the 19th of July 
1698. After first studying theolog)^ and then tr>'ing a commercial 
career, he finall}' found his vocation in letters. In 1725 he was 
appointed professor of Helvetian history in Zurich, a chair which 
he held for half a century, and in 1735 became a member of the 
“ Grosser Rat." He published (1721-1723), in conjunction with 
|. ). Breitinger (1701-1774) and several others, Die Discourse der 
Mahleru, a weekly journal after the model of the Spectator. 
Through his prose translation of Milton’s Paradise lost (1732) 
and his suece.ssful endeavours to make a knowledge of English 
literature accessible to (iermany, he aroused the hostile criticism 
of Gottsebed (q.v.) and his school, a struggle which ended in 
ibe complete discomfiture of the latter. His most important 
WTitings are the treatises Voti dem Wunderharen in der Poeste 
(1740) and Kriiische BetraehUmgen iiber die poetischen Gemdlde 
(fer Dichter (1741), in which he pleaded for the freedom of the 
imagination from the restriction imposed upon it b)’ French 
pseudo-olassicism. Bodmer’s epics Die Simdfluth (1751) and 
Noah (1751) are weak imitations of Klopstock’s Mess'ias, and 
his plays are entirely deficient in dramatic qualities. He did 
\-:iluable service to German literature by his editions of the 
Minnesingers and part of the Nihelungenlied. He died at Zurich 
on the 211(1 of January 1783. 

See T. \\. Danzel. Gottsched und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1848) ; J. 
Criiger. /. C. Gnttsched, Bodmer und Breitinger (Stuttgart, 1884) ; 

Braitmuier, Geschichte der poetischen Theorie und Kritik turn den 
Dishurseoi der Main bis auf Lessing (Leipzig. 1888) ; Denkscknft su 
Bodmers joo. Gehurtsiag (Zurich, igoo). 

BODMIN, a m^ket town and municipal borough in the Bodmin 
parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, the county town, 
3oi m. W.N.W. of Plymouth, on branches of the Great Western 
and London & South-Western railways. Pop. (1901) 5353. It 
lies between two hills in a short valley opening westward upon 
tliat of the Camel, at the southern extremity of the high open 
Bodmin Moor. The large church of St Petrock, mainly Per- 
pendicular, has earlier portions, and a late Norman font 
East of it there is a ruined Decorated chapel of St Thomas of 
Canterbury, with a crypt A tower of Tudor date, in the ceme- 
tery, marks the site of a chapel of the gild of the Holy Rood. 
Part of the buildings of a Franciscan friary, founded e. 1240, are 
incorporated in the market-house, and ^ gateway remains 
in an altered form. At Bodmin are a prison, with civil and 
naval departments, the county gaol and asylum, the head- 
quarters of the constabulary, and those of the duke of Comwail's 
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Light Infantr>\ Cattle, sheep and horse fairs are held, and 
there is a considerable agricultural trade. The borough » under 
a mayor, four aldermen and twelve councillors. Area, 2797 
acres. 

Traces of Roman occupation have been found in the western 
part of the parish, belonging to the first century a.d. Possibly 
tin-mining was carried on here at that period. The grant of a 
charter by King Edred to the prior and canons of Bodmin 
(Bomine, Bodman, Bodmyn) in respect of lands In Devonshire 
appears in an inspeximus of 1252. To its ecclesiastical associa* 
tions it owed its importance at the time of the Domesday survey, 
when St Petrock held the manor of Bodmin, wbef^ein were sixty- 
eight houses and one market. To successive priors, as mesne 
lord.s, it also owed its earliest municipal privileges. Kinn John's 
charter to the prior and convent, dated the 17th pf July 1199, 
contained a clause (subsequently cancelled by Riimard II.) 
which burgesses were exempt from being impleaded, touching 
any tenements in their demesne, except before the king and 
his chief justice. Richard of Cornwall, king of the Romans, 
confirmed to the burgesses their gild merchant, Edward I. the 
pe^e of tin, and Edward II. a market for tin and wool. Queen 
Elizabeth in 1563 constituted the town a free borough and the 
burgesses a body corporate, granting at the same time two fairs 
and a Saturday market. There are still held also three other 
fairs whose origin is uncertain. An amended charter granted 
in 1594 remained in fone until 1789, when the corporation 
became extinct owing to the diminution of the burgesses. By 
virtue of a new charter of incorporation granted in 1798 and 
remodelled by the act of 1835, the cori)oration now consists of 
a mayor, four aldermen and twelve councillors. The first 
members for Bodmin wctc .summoned in 1295. Retaining both 
its members in 1832, losing one in 1868 and the other in 1885, 
it has now bcconu' merged in the south-eastern division of the 
county. From 1715 to 1837 the assizes were generally held 
alternately at Launceston and Bodmin ; since 1837 they have 
been held at Bodmin onl>’. A court of probate has also been 
held at Bodmin since 1773. A festival known as “ Bodmin 
Riding ” was formerly ( clebrated here on the Sunday and 
Monday following St 'J'homas’s day (July 7). It is thought by 
some to have been instituted in 1177 to celebrate the recovery 
of the bones of St Petrock. 

See Victoria County fiistio r ( to nimll ; Sir John Maclean. Parochial 
and J’amily History of the Ih nna r oj Trigg Minor, Cornwall voJs., 
1873. 1879). 

BODO, a seaport on the north-western coast of Norway, in 
Nordland amt (county), lat. bf' 17' .N. Pop. (1900) 4827. The 
rock-bound harbour admits large xessels, arul there is a brisk 
trade in fish and eider-down. The neighbouring country has 
many scenic attractions. .Sixtv miles inland (E.) rises the great 
massif of Sulitelma on the Swedish frontier, with its copper 
mines, broad snow-fields and glacitTs. The fjords ol the district 
include the imposing Bcierenfjord, the Saltenfjord, and the 
Skjerstadfjord, at the narrow mouths of which, between islands, 
a remarkable cataract (Saltstrom) is formed at the turn of the 
tide. On this fjord is Skjerslud, a large scattered village. 

BODONI, GIAMBATTISTA (1740-1813), Italian printer, was 
bom in 1740 at Saluzzo in Piedmon% where his father owned 
a printing establishment While yet a boy he began ta engrave 
on wood. He at length went to Rome, and there beca^ a 
compositor for the press of the Propaganda. He made himself 
acquainted with the Oriental languages, and thus was enabled 
to render essential service to the Propaganda press, by restoring 
and accurately distributing the types (jf several Oriental alpha- 
bets which had fallen into disorder, llie infante Don Ferdinand, 
afterwards duke of Parma, having established, about 1760, a 
printtnjg-house on the model of those in Pari.s, Madrid and Turin, 
Bodoni was placed at the head of this establishment, which he 
soon rendered the first of the kind in Europe. The beauty of his 
typography, &c., leaves nothii^ further to be desired ; but the 
intrinsic value of his editions is seldom equal to their outward 
splendour. His Homer, however, is a truly magnificent work ; 
and, indeed, his Greek letters are faultless imitations of the best 
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Greek manuscript. His editions of the Greek, LAtin, Italian 
and French classics arc all highly prized for their typographical 
elegance, and some of them are not less remarkable for their 
accuracy. Bodoni died at Padua in 1813, In 1818 a magnifi- 
cent work appeared in two volumes quarto, entitled ManuaLe 
Ttpografico, containing sfxjcimens of the vast collection of types 
which had belonged to him. 

Soo X-ama, Vita dd CavaUcte Giambattista Bodoni (i8r6). 

BODY-^NATCHlNG, the secret disinterring of dead bodies 
in churchyards in order to sell them for the purpose of dissection. 
Those who practised body-snatching were frequently called 
resurrectionists or resurrection-men. Previous to the passing 
of the Anatomy Act 1832 (see Anatomy: History), no licence 
was required in Great Britain for opening an anatomical school, 
and there was no provision for supplying subjects to students 
for anatomical purposes. Therefore, though body-.snatching 
was a misdemeanour at common law, punishable with fine and 
imprisonment, it was a sufficiently lucrative business to run the 
risk of detection. Body-snatching became so prevalent that 
it was not unusual for the relatives and friends of a deceased 
person to watch the grave for some time after burial, lest it 
should be violated. Iron coffins, too, were frequently used for 
burial, or the graves were protected by a framework of iron 
bars called mortsajes, well-preserved examples of which may 
still lie seen in Greyfriars’ churchyard, Edinburgh. 

For a (iotailcil liistory of body-snatching, sec The Diary of a 
ReHitrectioni'it, edited by J. B. Bailey (London, 1896), which also 
contains a full bibliography and the regulations in force in foreign 
countries lor the supply of bodies for anatomical purjioses. 

BOEGE (or Boyce), HECTOR {c. 1465 1536), Scottish 

historian, was born at Dundee about the year 1465, being 
descended of a family which for several generations had pos- 
sessed the barony of Panbridc in Forfarshire. He received his 
early education at Dundee, and completed his course of study 
in the university of Paris, where he took the degree of B.D. 
He was appointed regent, or professor, of philosophy in the 
college of Montaigu; and there he was a contemporary of 
Erasmus, who in two epistles has spoken of him in the highest 
tenns. When William Elphinstonc, bishop of Aberdeen, was 
laying his plans for the foundation of the university of Aberdeen 
( King’s College) he made Boece his chief adviser ; and the latter 
was persuaded, after receipt of the papal bull erecting the 
university (1404), to be the first principal. He was in Aberdeen 
aUiul 1500 when lectures began in the new buildings, and he 
appears to have been well received by the canons of the 
cathedral, several of whom he has commemorated us men of 
learning. It was a part of his duty as principal to read lectures 
on divinity. 

The emoluments of his office were iKK>r, but be also enjoyed 
the income of a canonry at Aberdeen and of the vicarage of 
Tullynessle. Under the date of 14th July 1527, we find a 
“ grant to Maister Hector ’’ of an annual pension of £50, to be 
paid by the sheriff of Aberdeen out of the king's casualties ; 
and on the 26th of July 1529 was issued a “ precept for a lettre 
to Mr Hector Boys, professor of theology, of a pension of £50 
Scots yearly, until the king promote him to a benefice of 100 
marks Scots of yearly value ; the said pension to be paid him 
by the cuBtumars of A(prdeen.'^ In 1533 and 1534, one-half 
of his pension was, however, paid by the king’s treasurer, and 
the otiier half by the comptroller ; and as no payment sub- 
sequent tu that of Wlutsuntide 1534 has been traced in the 
treasurer's accounts, he is supposed to have obtained the benefice 
soon after that period. This benefice was the rectorship of Tyrie. 

In 1528, soon after the publication of his history, Boece 
received the degree of D.D. at Aberdeen ; and on this occasion 
the magistrates voted him a present of a tun of wine when the 
new wines should arrive, or, according to his opt.on, the sum 
of £30 to purchase bonnets. He appears to have survived till 
the year 1536 ; for on the 22nd of November in that year, the 
king presented John Garden to the rectory of Tyrie, vacant by 
the death of “ Mr Hector Boiss.” He died at Aberdeen, and 
was buried before the high altar at King’s College, beside the 
tomb of his patron Bishop Elphinstone. 


His earliest publication, Episcoporum Mufihlaccnsium et 
Aberdonensium per Heciorem Boetium Vitae, was printed at the 
press of Jodocus Badius (Paris, 1522). The notices of the early 
prelates are of little value, but the portion of the book in whieffi 
he speaks of Bishop Elphinstone is of enduring merit. Here we 
likewise find an account of the foundation and constitution of 
the college, together with some notices of its earliest members. 
His fame rests chiefly on his History of Scotland, published in 
1327 under the title Scotorum Hisimae a prima gentis origine 
cum aliarum et rerum et gentium iUusiratione non vulgari. This 
edition contains seventeen books. Another edition, containing 
the eighteenth book and a fragment of the nineteenth, was 
published by Ferrerius, who has added an appendix of thirty- 
five pages (Paris, 1574). 

The composition of the history displays much ability ; but 
Boece’s imagination was, however, stronger than his judgment : 
of the extent of the historian’s credulity, his narrative exhibits 
many unequivocal proofs ; and of deliberate invention or dis- 
tortion of facts not a few, though the latter are less flagrant 
and intentional than early 19th-century criticism has assumed. 
He professed to have obtained from the monastery of Icolmkill, 
through the good offices of the earl of Argyll, and his brother, 
John Campbell of Lundy, the treasurer, certain original his- 
torians of Scotland, and among the rest Veremundus, of whose 
writings not a single vestige is now to be found. In his dedication 
to the king he is pleased to state that Veremundus, a Spaniard 
by birth, was archdeacon of St Andrews, and that he wrote in 
Latin a history of Scotland from the origin of the nation to the 
reign of Malcolm III., to whom he inscribed his work. His 
propensity to the marvellous was at an early period exposed 
m the following verses by Leland : — 

“ Ht‘ctoris historic i tot quot mcndacia scripsit 
Si vis ul numorctn, lector amice, tibi, 

Me jubeas etiam fluctus nnmerare marinos 
Et bquidi Stellas connumerare poll." 

Boece’s History of Scotland was translated into Scottish prose by 
John Bcllenden. and into verse by William Stewart. The Lives of 
the Bishops was reprinted for tlie Batmatyne Club, Edin., 1825, m a 
hmitt'd (‘dition of sixty copies. A commonplace verse- rendering of 
the Life of Bishop Elphinstone, which was written by Alexander 
Gardyne in 1619, remains in MS. There is no modern edition of the 
history, though the versions of Belleuden and Stewart have been 
edited. 

BOEHM, SIR JOSEPH EDGAR, Bart. (1834-1890), British 
sculptor, was bom of Hungarian parentage on the 4th of July 
1834 at Vienna, where liis father was director of the imperial 
mint. After studying the plastic art in Italy and at Paris, he 
worked for a few years as a medallist in his native city. After 
a further period of study in England, he was so successful as an 
exhibitor at the Exhibition of 1862 that he determined to alian- 
don the execution of coins and medals, and to give his mind 
to portrait busts and statuettes, chiefly equestrian. The colossal 
statue of Queen Victoria, executed in marble (1869) for Windsor 
Castle, and the monument of the duke of Kent in St George’s 
chapel, were his earliest great works, and so entirely to the taste 
of his royal patrons that he rose rapidly in favour with the court. 
He was made A.R.A. in 1878, and produced soon afterwards 
the statue of Carlyle on the Thames embankment at Chelsea. 
In 1881 he was appointed sculptor in ordinary to the queen, 
and in the ensuing year became full Academician. On the death 
of Dean Stanley, Boehm was commissioned to execute his 
sarcophagus in Westminster Abbey, and his achievement, a 
recumbent statue, has been pronounced to be one of the best 
portraits in modem sculpture. Less successful was his monu- 
ment to General Gordon in St Paul’s cathedral. He executed 
the equestrian statue of the duke of Wellington at Hyde Park 
Corner, and designed the coinage for the jubilee of Queen Victoria 
in 1887. Among his ideal subjects should be noted the “ Herds- 
man and Bull.” He died suddenly in his studio at South 
Kensington on the 12th of December 1890. 

BOEHM VON BAWERK, EUGEN (1851- }, Austrian 

economist and statesman, was bom at Briinn on the 12th of 
February 1851. Entering the Austrian department of finance 
in 1872, he held various posts until 1880, when he became 
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qualified as a teacher of political economy in the university of 
Vienna. The following year, however, he transferred his services 
to the university of Innsbruck, where he became professor in 
1884. In 1889 he became councillor in the ministry of financ^e, 
and represented the government in the Lower House on all 
questions of taxation. In 1895 and again in 1897-1898 he was 
minister of finance. In 3899 he w'as made a member of the 
Upper House, and in 1900 again becAmc minister of finance. 
One of the leaders of the Austrian school of economists, he has 
made notable criticisms on the theory of value in relation to 
cost as laid down by the “ classical school.” His more important 
works are Kapital und Kapiialzins (Innsbruck, 1884^1889), in 
two parts, translated by W. Smart, viz. Capital and Interest 
(part i,, 1890), and The Positive Theory of Capital (part ii., 1891) ; 
Karl Marx and the Close of his System (trans. A. M. Macdonald, 
1898); Recent Literature on Interest (trans. W. A. Scott and 
S. Feilbogen, 1903). 

BOEHME (or BehmenL JAKOB ( 1 575-1624), German mystical 
writer, whose surname (of wliich Fechner gives eight German 
varieties) appears in English literature as Beem, Behmont, &c., 
and notably Behmen, was born at Altseidenberg, in Upper 
Lusatia, a straggling hamlet among the hills, some 10 m. S.E. of 
Gorlitz. His father was a well-to-do peasant, and his first 
employment was that of herd boy on the Landskrone, a hill in 
the neighbourhood t)f Gorlitz ; the only education he received 
was at the town-school of Seidenberg, a mile from his home. 
Scidenberg, to this day, is filled with shoemakers, and to a shoe- 
maker Jakob was apprenticed in his fourteenth year (1589), 
being judged not roliust enough for husbandry. Ten years later 
(1509) we find him settled at Gorlitz as master-shoemaker, and 
married to Kuthariua, daughter of Hans Kuntzschmann, a 
thriving butcher in the town. After industriously pursuing his 
vocation for ten years, he bought (1610) the substantial house, 
which still preserves his name, close by the bridge, in the Nciss- 
Vorstadt. Two or three years later he gave up business, and did 
not resume it as a shoemaker ; but for some years before his 
death he made and sold woollen gloves, regularly visiting Prague 
fair for this purpose. 

Boehme\s autliorslxip began in his 37th year (1612) with a 
treatise, Aurora, oder die Morgenrbie im Aufgang, which though 
unfinished was surreptitiously copied, and eagerly circulated 
in MS. by Karl von Knder. This raised him at once out of his 
homely sphere, and made Irim the centre of a local circle of liberal 
thinkers, considerably above him in station and culture. The 
charge of heresy was, however, soon directed against him by 
Gregorius Richter, then pastor primarius of Gorlitz. Feeling ran 
so high after Richter’s pulpit denunciations, that, in July 1613, 
the munici{>al council, fearing a disturlxince of the peace, made 
a show of examining Bochmc, took possession of his fragmentary 
quarto, and dismissed the writer with an admonition to meddle 
no more with such matters. For five years he obeyed this 
injunction. But in 1618 Ixsgan a second period of authorship ; 
he poured forth, but did not publish, treatise after treatise, 
expository and polemical, in the next and the two following years. 
In 1622 he comjwsed nothing but a few short pueces on true 
repentance, resignation, &c., which, however, devotionally 
speaking, are the most precious of all his writings. They were 
the only pieces offered to the public in his lifetime and with his 
permission, a fact which is evidence of the essentially religious 
and practical character of his mind. Their publication^ at Gorlitz, 
on New Year’s day 1624, under the title of Der Weg zu Christo, 
was the signal for renewed clerical hostility. Boehmc had by 
this time entered on the third and most prolific though the 
shortest period (1623-1624) of his speculation. His labours at 
the desk were interrupted in May 1624 by a summons to Dresden, 
where his famous ” colloquy ” with the Upper Consistorial court 
was made the occasion of a flattering but transient ovation on 
the part of a new circle of admirers. Richter died in August 
1624, and Boehme did not long survive his pertinacious foe. 
Seized with a fever when away from home, he was with difficulty 
conveyed to Gdiiitz. His wife was at Dresden on business; 
and during the first week of his malady he was nursed a 
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literary friend. He died, after receiving the rites of the churchy 
grudgingly administered by the authorities, on Sunday^ the 
17th of November. 

Bot'hme always professed that a direct inward opening or 
illumination wjw the only source of his speculative power. He 
pretendefl to no other iwelation. Ecstatic raptures we should 
not exfjert, for he was essentially a Protestant mystic. No “ thus 
saith the laird ” was claimed as his warrant, after the manner 
of Antoinette Bourignon, or Ludowick Muggleton ; no spirits or 
angels held convcr&c with him as with Swedenborg, It is needless 
to dwell, in the way either of acceptance or rejection, on the very 
few occasions in which his outward life seemed to him to come 
into contact wdth the invisible world. The apparition of the pail 
of gold to the herd boy on the Landskrone, the visit of the 
mysterious stranger to the young apprentice, the .fascination of 
the luminous sheen, reflected from a common pewter dish, which 
first, in 1600. gave an intuitive turn to his meditations, the 
heavenly music which filled his cars as he lay dying — none of 
these matters is ( onncctcd organically with the secret of his 
special power. The mysteries of which he discoursed were not 
reported to him : he “ lieheld ” them. He saw the root of all 
mysteries, the Ihtgrund or Urgruptd, w'hence issue all contrasts 
and discordant principles, Imrdness and softness, severity and 
mildness, sweet and bitter, love and sorrow, heaven and hell. 
ITiese he “ saw- ” in tlu'ir origin ; these he attempted to describe 
in their issue, and to reconcile in their eternal result. He saw 
into the Ixiing of God ; whence the birth or going forth of the 
divine manifestation. Nature lay unveiled to him, he was at 
home in the heart of thing.s. ” His own book, which he himself 
was,” the microcosm of man, with his threefold life, was patent 
to his vision. Sik h wns his owm account of his qualification. 
If he failed it was in < xprt ssion ; he confessed himself a poor 
mouthpiece, though he .savs with a .sure spiritual eye. 

It must not Ih* supposed that the form in which Bochme^s 
pneumatic realism work(*d itself out in detail was shaped entirely 
from within. In his wriiings we trace the influence of Theophr. 
Bombast von Hohenheim, known as Paracelsus (1493-1541), of 
Kaspar Schwenkfeld (1400 1 5^)1), the first Protestant mystic, 
and of Valentin Weigel (1533-1588). From the school of 
Paracelsus came much of his puzzling phraseology, — ^liis Turha 
and Tinciur and so forth, — a phra.st‘ology embarrassing to himself 
as well os to his readers. Jlis Iriends plied him with foreign 
terms, which he was delighii d to receive, interpreting them by an 
instinct, and using them often in a corrupted form and always 
in a sense of his own. Thus the word Idea called up before him 
the image of “ a vety fair, heavenly, and diaste virgin.” The 
title Aurora, by which his earliest treatise is best known, was 
furnished by Dr Baltlmsar Wall her. These, however, were false 
helps, which only serve to ()l)s('ure a difficult study, like the 
Flagrat and Lubet, with whic h his English translator veiled 
Boehme’s own honest Schreck and Lust Inhere is danger lest his 
crude science and his crude philosophical vocabulary conceal the 
fertility of Boehme’s ideas and the transcendent greatness of his 
religious insight. Few wdll take the pain.s to follow him through 
the interminable account of his .seven Quellgeister, which remind 
us of Gno.stici.sm ; or even of his three first properties of eternal 
nature, in which hk disciples find Newton’.s formulae anticipated, 
and which certainly bear a marvellous resemblance to the three 
dpxaL of Schelling’s Theogonische Natur, Boehme is always 
greatest when he breaks away from his fancies and his trammels, 
and allows speech to the voice of his heart. Then he is artlen, 
clear and strong ; and no man can help ]i.stcning to him, whether 
he dive deep down with the conviction ohne Gift und Grimm 
kein Leben,” or rise with the belief that the being of all beings 
is a wrestling power,” or soar with the persuasion that Love ” m 
its height is as high as God.” The mystical poet of Salem, 
Angehis Silesius, discerned where Boehme's truest power li^ 
when he sang — 

** Im Wasser lebt der Fiicb, die Pfianze in dcr Erden, 

Der Vogel in der Luft, die Sonn' am Firmament, 

Der Salamander muss im Fen'r erhalten werden, 

Und Gottes Here ist Jakob Bbhme's Element.** 
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The three periods of Boehme’s authorship constitute three 
diitinct stages in the development of his philosophy. He 
himself marks a threefold division of lus subject-matter: — i. 
Philosophia, ix. the pursuit of the divine Sophia^ a study of 
God in himself ; this was attempted in the Aurora. 2. Astro- 
LOGiA, t.e., in the largest sense, cosmology, the manifestation 
of the divine in the structure of the world and of man ; hereto 
belong, with others, Dtf drti Principien gbUUchen Wesens ; Votn 
dreifachen Leben der Men&chen ; Von der Menschwerdung ChrisH ; 
Von der Geburt und Bezeicknur^ oiler Wesert (known as Signaiura 
Rerum). 3. Thkologia, r'.e., in Scougall’s phrase, “ the life of 
God in the soul of man.” Of the speculative writings under this 
head the most important are Von der Gnadentvahl ; Mysterium 
Magnum (a spiritual commentary on Genesis); Vott Christi 
Testamenten (the Sacraments). 

Although Boehme’s philosophy is essentially theological, and j 
his theology essentiallv philosophical, one would hardly describe j 
him as a philosophical tlieologian ; and, indeed, his position is 
not one in which either the philosopher or the theologian finds 
it easy to make himself completely at home. The philosopher 
finds no trace in Bochme of a conception of God which rests its 
own validity’ on an accord with the highest canons of reason or 
of morals ; it is in the actual not in the ideal that Boelime seeks 
God, whom he discovers as the spring of natural powers and 
forces, rather than as the goal of advancing thought. The 
theologian is staggered hy a language which breaks tne fixed 
association of theological phrases, and strangely reversing the 
usual point of view, characteristically pictures God as underneath 
rather than above. Nature rises out of Him ; we sink into Him. 
The Ungrund of the unmanifested Godhead is boldly represented 
in the English translations of Boehme by the word Abyss, in a 
sense ultogetlier unexplained by its Biblical use. In the Theologta 
Germanica this tendency to regard God as the substantia, the 
underlying ground of all things, is accepted as a foundation for 
piety ; the same view, wlien offered in the colder logic of Spinoza, 

IS sometimes set aside as atheistical. The procession of spiritual 
forces and natural phenomena out of the Ungrund is described 
by Boehme in terms of a threefold manifestation, commended 
no doubt by the constitution of the ('hristian Trinity, but 
exhibited in a form derived from the school of Paracelsus. From 
Weigel he learned a purely idealistic explanation of the universe, 
according to which it is not the resultant of material forces, but 
the expression of spiritual principles. These two explanations 
were fvised in his mind till they issued forth as equivalent forms 
of one and the same thought. Further, Schwenkfeld supplied 
him with the germs of a transcendental exegesis, whereby the 
C:hristian Scriptures and the dogmata of Lutheran orthodoxy 
were opened up in harmony with liis new-found views. Thus 
equipped, Boehinc s own genius did the rest. A primary effort 
of Boehme’s philosophy is to show how material powers are 
sulwtantially one with mural forces. This is the object with 
which he rlraws out the dogmatic scheme which dictates the 
arrangement of his seven Quellgeistcr. Translating Boehme 's 
thought out of the uncouth dialect of material symbols (as to 
which one dembts sometimes whether lie means them as concrete 
instances, or as pictorial illustrations, or as a mere mrmaria 
technica),vfe find that Boehme conceives of the correlation of two 
triads of forces. Each triad consists of a thesis, an antithesis 
and a synthesis ; and the two are connected by an important 
fink, in the hidden life of the Godhead, which is at once Nichts 
and AlUs, exists the original triad, viz. Attraction, Diffusion, 
and their resultant, the Agony of the unmanifested Godhead. 
The ^ansition is made ; by an act of will the divine Spirit conies 
to Light : and immediately* the manifested life apfiears in the 
triad of Love, Expression, and their resultant, Visible Variety. 

As the action of contraries and their resultant are explained the 
relations of soul, body and spirit ; of good, evil and free will ; 
of the s])heres of the angels, of Lucifer, and of this world. It Is 
a more difficult problem to account on this philosophy for the 
introduction of evil. Bochmc does not resort to duaiism, nor 
has he the smallest sy^mpathy with a pantheistic repudiation of 
the fact of sin. That the difficulty presses him is clear from the 


progressive changes in his attempted solution of the problem. 
In the Aurora nothing save good proceeds from the Ungrund, 
though there iigood that abides and good that falls— Christ and 
Lucifer. In the second stage of his writing the antithesis is 
directly generated as such ; good and its contrary are coinci- 
dently given from the one creative source, as factors of life and 
movement ; while in the third period evil is a direct outcome of 
the primary principle of divine manifestation— it is the wrath 
side of God. Corresponding to this change we trace a significant 
variation in the moral end contemplated by Boehme as the 
object of this world’s life and history. In the first stage the 
world is created in remedy of a decline ; in the second, for the 
adjustment of a balance of forces ; in the third, to exhibit the 
eternal victory of good over evil, of love over wrath. 

Editions of Boehme’s works were published by H. Betke (Anister- 
u *^ 75 ) : by J. G. Gichtel (Amsterdam. 1682-1681. 10 vols.) ; 
by K. W. Schicbler (Leipzig. 1831-1847, 7 vols.). Translations of 
sundry treatises have been made into Latin (by J. A. Werdenhagen 
1632). Dutch (complete, by W. v. Baverland, 1634-1641). and 
French ^y Jean Made, c. 1640, and L. 'C. de Saint-Martin. iBtio- 
1^809). Be^een 1644 and 1662 all Boehme '$ works were translated 
^ John Elliatone (d. 1652) and John Sparrow, assisted by Durand 
Hotham and Humphrey Blunden. who paid for the undertaking 
At that time regular societies of Behmenists, embracing not only 
mr cultivated but the vulgar, existed in England and in Holland. 
They merged into the Quaker movement, holding already in common 
with Friends that salvation is nothing short of the very presence 
and IHe of Christ in the believer, and only kept apart by an objective 
doctnne of the sacraments which exposed them to the polemic of 
Quakers {e.g, J, Anderdon). Miiggleton led an anthropomorphic 
reaction against them, and between the two currents they were 
swept away. The Philadelphian Society at the beginning of tlie 
18th century consisted of cultured mystic.s. Jane Lead, Pordage. 
Francis Lee. Bromley. &c., who fed upon Boehme. William I^iw 
(i68f>-i76i) somewhat later rovurred to the .same spring, with the 
result, however, in those dry times of bringing his own good sense 
into question rather tlian of reviving the credit ol lus author. Altei 
Law’s death the old English translation was in great jiart re-ediied 
(4 v^.s., 1762-1784) as a tribute to his memory, by G(*orge Ward 
and Thomas Langcakc. with plates from the designs of D. A. Freher 
(Brit. Mus, Add. MSS, . 57 ^ 7 " 57 t:^ 4 )* This forms what is commonly 
called Law » translation ; to complete it a 5th vol. (rzmo, Duldih 
1820) is needed. 

See also J. Hambcrgcr, Die Lehfc <ies deutschen Philosobhen J. 
lioehmes (1844) ; Alb. Poip, /. Boehme der deutsche Phihsoph (1860) ; 
von Harles.s, 7. Boehme und die Alchimistm (1870, 2nd ed. 18H2). 
For Boehme ’.s life see the Memoirs by Abraham von hVankenberg 
(d. 1652) and others, trans. by F. Okcly (1870) ; La Motte Fouque, 
J. Boehm, ein biographisrhn Denhstevi (1831); H. .A. Fechiier, /. 
Boehme. sein Leben und seine Schriften {1857) ; H. 1 .. Martensen. 
/. Boehme, Theosophiske Studier (C:openhagen, t88i ; English trans. 

J/.. Claaa.sen, J, Boehme. sein Leben und seine theosophisihe 
M (Giitersloh, 1885) ; P. Deu.sscn, J. Boehme, iiher sein Lehrn 
und seine Philosophie (Kiel. 1897). 

BOEO’FIA, a district of central Greece, stretching from Phocis 
and Locris in the \V. and N. to Attica and Megaris in the S. 
between the strait of Euboea and the Corinthian Gulf. This 
area, amounting in all to 1100 sq. ni., naturally falls into two 
main divi.sions. In the north the basin of the Cephissus and 
Lake Copai’s lies between parallel mountain-walls continuing 
eastward the line of Parnas.sus in the extensive ridge of Helicon, 
the ” Mountain of the Muses ” (5470 ft.) and the east Locrian 
range in Mts. Ptoiim, Messapium and other smaller peaks. 
These ranges, which mostly lie close to the seaboard, form by 
their projecting spurs a narrow defile on the Phocian frontier, 
near the famous battlefield of Chaeroneia, and shut in Copais 
closely on the south lietween Coronea and Haliartus. The 
north-east barrier was pierced by underground passages {kata- 
vothra) which carried off the overflow from Copais. The southern 
portion of the land forms a plateau which slopes to Mt. Cithaeron, 
the frontier range between Boeotia and Attica, Within this terri- 
tory the low ridge of Teumessus separates tlie plain of Ismenus 
and Dirce, commanded by the citadel of Thebes, from the 
upland plain of the Asopus, the only Boeotian river that finds 
the eastern sea. Though the Boeotian climate suffered from the 
exhalations of Copais, which produced a heavy atmosphere with 
foggy winters and sultry summers, its rich soil was suited alike 
for crops, plantations and pasture ; the Copals plain, though 
able to turn into marsh when the choking of the kaUmothra 
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caused the lake to encroach, being among the most fertile 
in Greece. The central position of Hoeotia l)etween two seas, 
the strategic strength of its frontiers and the ease of oommuni- 
cation within its extensive area were calculated to enhance its 
political importance. On tike other hand the lack of good 
harbours hindered its maritime development ; and the Boeotian 
nation, although it produced great men like Pindar, Epami- 
nondas, Pelopidas and Plutarch, was proverbially as dull as 
its native air. But credit should be given to the people for 
their splendid military' qualities : both their cavalry- and heavy 
infantry- achieved a glorious record. 

In the mythical days Boeotia played a prominent part. Of 
the two great centres of legends, Thebes with its Cadmean 
population figures as a military stronghold, and Orchomenus, 
the home of the Minyae, as an enterprising commercial city. 
The latter's prosperity is still attested by its archaeological 
remains (notalily the “ Treasury of Minyas ") and the traces of 
artificial conduits by which its engineers supplemented the 
natural outlets. The “ Boeotian " population seems to have 
entered the land from the north at a date probably anterior 
to the Dorian inv'asion. With the exception of the Minyae, 
the original peoples w-ere soon absorbed by these immigrants, 
and the Boeotians henceforth appear a.s a homogeneous nation. 

In historical times the leading city of Boeotia was Thebes, 
whose central position and military strength made it a suitable 
capitiil. It was the constant ambition of the Thebans to absorb 
the other tow-nships into a single state, just as Athens had 
annexed the Attic communities. But the outlying cities .succcs.s- 
fiilly resisted this polic)-, and only allowed the formation of u 
loose federation which in early times seems to have possessed 
a merely religious character. W'hile the Boeotians, unlike the 
Arcadians, generally acted as a united w'hole against foreign 
enemies, the constant struggle hetw-een the forces of central- 
ization and disruption perhaps went further than any other 
cause to check their development into a really powerful nation. 
Boeotia hardly figures in history before the late 6th century. 
Previous to this its people is chiefly known as the producer of 
a type of geometric potten,' similar to the Dipylon ware of 
Athens. About 5T0 the resistance of I’lataca to the federating 
policy r)f Thefies led to the interference of Athens on behalf of 
the former ; on this occasion, and again in 507, the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotian levy. During the Persian invasion of 
480, w hile some of the cities fought whole-heartedly in the ranks 
of tlie patriots, Thebes assisted the invaders. For a time the 
presidency of the Boeotian League was taken aw^ay from Thebes, 
but in 457 the Spartans reinstated that city as a bulwark against 
Athenian aggression. Athens retaliated by a sudden advance 
upon Boeotia, and after the victory of Oenophyta brought under 
its power the whole country excepting the capital. For ten 
years the land remained under Athenian control, which was 
exercised through the newly installed democracies ; but in 447 
the oligarchic majority raised an insurrection, and after a victor)- 
at Coronea regained their freedom and restored the old con- 
stitutions. In the Peloponnesian War the Boeotians, em- 
bittered by the early conflicts round Plataea, fought zealously 
against Athens. Though slightly estranged from Sparta after 
the peace of Nicias, they never abated their enmity against their 
neighbours. The)^ rendered good ser\dce at Syracuse and 
A^inusae ; but their greatest achievement was the decisive 
victory at Dclium over the flower of the Athenian army (424), 
in which both their heavy infantry and their cavalry displayed 
unusual efficiency. 

About this time the Boeotian League comprised eleven groups 
of sovereign cities and associated townships, each of which 
dected one Boeotarch or minister of war and foreign alFatrs. 
contributed sixt)- delegates to the federal council at Thebes, 
and supplied a contingent of about a thousand foot and a 
hundred horse to the federal army. A safeguard against undue 
encroachment on the part of the central government was pro- 
vided in the Councils of the individual cities, to which dl im- 
portant questions of policy had to be submitted for ratification. 
These local councils, to which the propertied classes alone were 


eligible, were subdivided into four secrions, rosemhling the 
pryUmeis of the Athenian council, which took it in turns to take 
previous cognuaince of all new measures.^ 

Boeotia took a prominent part in the war of the Corinthian 
League against Sparta, especially at Haliartus and Coronea 
(395'*d94)- This change of policy seems due mainly to the 
natio^ resentment against foreign interference. Yet dis- 
affection against Thebes was now growing rife, and Sparta 
fostered this feeling by stipulating for the oomj^te independ- 
ence of all the cities in the peace of Antalcidas (387), In 374 
Pelopidas restored the Theban dominion. Boeotian contingents 
fought in all the campaigns of £paminondas,4md in the later 
wars against Phocis (356-346) ; while in . the dealings with 
Philip of Macedon the federal cities appear merely as the tools 
of Thebes, llie federal constitution was also .brought into 
accord with the democratic governments now prevalent through- 
out the land. The sovereign power wa.s vested in the popular 
assembly, which elected the Boeotarchs (between seven and 
twelve in number), and sanctioned all laws. After the battle 
of Chaeroneia, in which the Boeotian heavy infantry once again 
distinguished itself, the land never rose again to prosperity. 
The destruction of Thebes by Alexander (335) seems to have 
paralysed the political energy of the Boeotians, though it led 
to an improvement in the Wcral constitution, \yy which each 
city received an equal vote. Henceforth they never pursued 
an independent policy, Ibut followed the lead of protecting 
powers. Though the old military training and organization 
continued, the people proved unable to defend the frontiers, 
and the land became more than ever the “ dancing-ground of 
Arcs.” Though enrolled for a short time in the Aetolian League 
(about 245 B.c.) Boeotia was generally loyal to Macedonia, and 
supported its later kings against Rome. In return for the 
excesses of the democracies Rome dissolved the league, which, 
however, was allowed to revive under Augustus, and merged 
with the other central Greek federations in the Achaean synod. 
The death-blow to the country's prosperity was given by the 
devastations during the first Mithradatic War. 

Save for a short period of prosperity under the Frankish 
rulers of Athens (1205-1310), who repaired the kaiawthra ami 
fostered agriculture, Boeotia long continued in a state of decay, 
aggravated by occasional barbarian incursions. The first step 
towards the country’s recovery was not until 1895, when the 
outlets of Copa’js were again put into working order. Since then 
the mirthem plain has been largely reclaimed for agriculture, 
and the natural riches of the whole land lye likely to develop 
under the influence of the railway to Athens. Boeotia is at 
present a Nomos with Livadia (the old Turkish capital) for its 
centre ; the other .surviving townships are quite unimportant. 
The population (65,816 in 1907) is largely Albanian. 

AuTHORiTrEs. — Thuc. iv. 76-101 ; Xenophon. Hellenica. iii.-vii. ; 
Strabo, pp. 400-412 ; Paiisania.s ix. ; ThvopompuH (or Cratippus) 
in the Oxyrhynckus J*apyfi, vol. v. (Ixindon, 1908), No. 842, col. 12 ; 
W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, chs. xi.-xix. (Ixindon, 1835) I 
H, F. To»er, Geography of Greece (London, 1873), pp. 233-2^ ; 
W. Rhys Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians (('ambridge. 1093) ; E. A. 
Freeman. Federal Government (ed. iSc)^, ].ondon), ch. Iv. { a; B. V. 
Head, Htstoria Numorum, yyi. agi st|(j. (Oxford, 1887): W. Larfeld. 
Syllogr In script ionunt Boeoticarum (Berlin, 1883). (See also ThkheS.) 

BOER, the Dutch form of the Kng. ” boor,” in iu original 
signification of husbandman (Gcr. Bauer), a name given to the 
Dutch farmers of South Africa, and especially to the Dutch 
population of the Transvaal and Orange River states. (See 
South Africa and Transvaal.) 

BOERHAAVE, HERMANN (16^)8-1738), Dutch physician 
and man of science, was bom at Voorhout near Leidra on the 
31st ol December 1668, Entering the university of Leiden he 
took his degree in philosophy in 1689, with a dissertation De 
distinctiane mentis a corpare^ m which he attacked the doctrines 
of Epicurus, Hobbes and Spinoza. He then turned to the study 
of medicine, in which he graduated in 1693 at Harderwyck in 
Guclderland. In 1 701 he was appointed lecturer on the institutes 

* Thucydides tv. 38), in speaking of the " four councils of the 
Boeotians." is referring to the plenary bodu's i:i the various states. 
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of medicine at Leiden ; in his inaugural discourse, De commen- 
dando Hifypocratis studio^ he recommended to his pupils that 
great physician as their model. In 1709 he bcc^ professor of 
botany and medicine, and in that capacity he did good service, 
not only to his own university, but also to botanical science, by 
his improvements and additions to the botanic garden of Leiden, 
and by the publication of numerous works descriptive of new 
species of plants. In 1714, when he was appointed rector of the 
university, he succeeded Govert Bidloo (1649-1713) in the chair 
of practical medicine, and in this capacity he had the merit of 
introducing the modern system of clinical instruction. Four 
years later he was appointed also to the chair of chemistry. In 
1728 he wtt.s elected into the French Academy of Sciences, and 
two years later into the Royal Society of London. In 1729 
declining health obliged him to resign the chairs of chemistry 
and botany ; and he died, after a lingering and painful illness, 
on the 23rd of September 1738 at Leiden. His genius so raised 
the fame of the university of Leiden, especially as a school of 
medicine, that it became a resort of strangers from every part of 
Europe. All the princes of Europe sent him disciples, who found 
in this skilful professor not only an indefatigable teacher, but an 
affectionate guardian. When Peter the Great went to Holland 
in 1715, to instruct him.sclf in maritime affairs, he also took 
lessons from Bocrhaavc. His reputation was not confined to 
Europe ; a Chinese mandarin wrote him a letter directed “ To 
the illustrious Boerhaave, physician ITl Europe,'^ and it reached 
him in due course. 

His principal works arc — Insiiiutioms medicae (Leiden, 1708); 
Aphorismi de cogtwsrendis et curandis morhis 1709), on 

which his pupil and assistant, Gerard van Swieten (1700- 1772) 
published a commentary in 5 vols. ; and Elemenia chemiae (Paris, 

1724)- 

BOETHUS, a sculptor of the Hellenistic age, a native of 
Carthage (or possibly Chalcedon). His date cannot be accurately 
fixed, but was probably the 2nd century b.c. He was noted for 
his representation.s of children, in dealing with whom earlier 
Greek art had not been very successful j and especially for a 
group representing a lioy struggling with a goose, of which several 
copies survive in museums. 

BOETIUS (or Boethiuh), ANICIUS MANUUS SEVERINUS 

{c. A.D. 480-524), Roman philosopher and statesman, described 
by Gibbon as “ the last of the Romans whom Cato or Tully could 
luive acknowledged for their countryman.” The historians of 
tht! (lay give us but imperfect records or make unsatisfactor)' 
allusions, later chroniclers indulged in the fictitious and the 
marvellous, and it is almost exclusively from his own books that 
trustworthy information cun be obtained. Tliere is considerable 
diversity among authorities as to his name. One editor of his 
Df Consolatione, Bertius, thinks that he bore the pracnoracn of 
Flavius, but there is no authority for this supposition. His 
father was Flavius Manlius Boctius, and it is probable that the 
Flavius Boetius, the praetorian prefect who was put to death in 
A.T). 455 by order of Valentinian III., was his grandfather, but 
thest? facts do not prove that he also had the praenomen of 
Fla\ ius. Many of the earlier editions inserted the name of 
Torcjuatus, but it is not found in any of the best manuscripts. 
The last name is commonly written Boethius, from the idea that 
it is connected with tlie Greek ; but the best manuscripts 
agree in reading Boetius. 

His boyhood was spent iti Rome during the reign of Odoacer. 
We know nothing of his early years. A passage in a treatise 
falsely ascribed to him {De Disciplina Scholarium) and a mis- 
interpretation of a passage in Cassiodonis led early scholars to 
s\ipposc that he sp(*nt some eighteen years in Athens pursuing 
his studies, but then*, is no foundation for this opinion. His 
father, consul in 487, seems to have died soon after ; for Boetius 
stales that, when he was bereaved of his parent, men of the 
highest rank took him under their charge {De Con. lib. ii. c. 3), 
especially the senator Q. Aur. Memmius Symmachus, whose 
daughter Rusticiana he married. By her he had two sons, 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boetius and Q. Aurelius Memmius 
Symmachus. He became a favourite with Theodoric, the 


Ostrogoth, who ruled in Rome from 500, and was one of his 
intimate friends. Boetius was consul in 510, and his sons,, while 
still young, held the same honour together (522). Boetius 
regarded it as the height of his good fortune when he witnessed 
his two sons, consuls at the same time, convoyed from their home 
to the senate-house amid the enthusiasm of the masses. On that 
day, he tells us, while his sons occupied the curule chairs in the 
senate-house, he himself had the honour of pronouncing a 
panegyric on the monarch. But his good fortune did not last, 
and he attributes the calamities that came. upon him to the 
ill-will which his bold maintenance of justice had caused, and to 
his opposition to every oppressive measure. Of this he mentions 
particular cases. A famine had begun to rage. The prefect of 
the praetorium was determined to satisfy the soldiers, regardless 
altogether of the feelings of the provincials. He accordingly 
issued an edict for a coemptio, that is, an order compelling the 
provincials to sell their corn to the government, whether they 
would or not. This edict would have utterly ruined Campania. 
Boetius interfered. The case was brought l:)efi)re the king, and 
Boetius succeeded in averting the coemptio from the Campanians. 
And he gives as a crowning instance that he exposed himself to 
the hatred of the informer Cyprianus by preventing the puni.sh- 
ment of Albinus, a man of consular rank. He mentions in 
another place that when at Verona the king was anxious to 
transfer the accusation of treason brought against Albinus to 
the whole senate, he defended the senate at great risk. In 
consequence of the ill-will that Boetiu.s had thus roused, he was 
accused of treason towards the end of the reign of Theodoric. 
The charges were that he had conspired against the king, that 
he was anxious to maintain the integrity of the senate, and to 
restore Rome to liberty, and that for this purpose he had written 
to the emperor Justin. Justin had, no doubt, special reasons 
for wishing to see an end to the reign of Theodoric. Justin was 
orthodox, Theodoric was an Arian. The orthodox subjects of 
Theodoric were suspicious of their ruler ; and many would gladly 
have joined in a plot to displace him. The knowledge of this fact 
may have rendered Theodoric suspicious. But Boetius denied 
the accusation in unequivocal terms. He did indeed wish the 
integrity of the senate. He would fain have desired Iif)crlv, but 
all hope of it was gone. The letters addressed by him to Justin 
were forgeries, and he had not been guilty of any conspiracy. 
Notwithstanding his innocence he was condemned and sent to 
Ticinum (Pavia) where he was thrown into prison. It was during 
his confinement in this prison that he wrote his famous work De 
Consolatione Philosophiae. His goods were confiscated, and after 
an imprisonment of considerable duration he was put to death in 
524. Procopius relates that Theodoric soon repented of his cruel 
deed, and that his death, which took place soon after, was 
hastened by remorse for the crime he had committed against his 
great counsellor. 

Two or three centuries after the death of Boetius writers began 
to view his death as a martyrdom. Several Christian books were 
ascribed to him, and there was one especially on the Trinity (see 
below) which was regarded as proof that he had taken an active 
part against the heresy of Theodoric. It was therefore for his 
orthodoxy that Boetius was put to de&th. And these writers 
delight to paint with minuteness the horrible tortures to which 
ho was exposed and the marvellous actions which the saint 
performed at his death. He was locally regarded as a saint, but 
he was not canonized. The brick tower in Pavia in which he 
was confined was, and still is, an object of reverence to the 
countr>^ people. Finally, in the year 996, Otho HI. ordered the 
bones of Boetius to be tsiken out of the place in which they had 
lain hid, and to be placed in the church of S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro 
within a splendid tomb, for which Gerbert, afterwards Pope 
Silvester II., wrote an inscription. Thence they were subsequently 
removed to a tomb bcneatli the high altar of the c.athedral. It 
should be mentioned also that some have given him a decidedly 
Christian wife, of the name of Elpis, who wrote hymns, two of 
whifch are still extant (Daniel, Thes. Hymn. i. p. 156). This is a 
pure supposition inconsistent with chronology, and based only 
on a misinterpretation of a passage in the De Consolatione. 
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The contemporaries of Boetius regarded him as a man of 
profound lei^ng. Priscian the grammarian speaks of him as 
having attained the summit of honesty and of all sciences* 
Cassic^orus, magistn aficiorum under Thc^oric and the intimate 
acquaintance of the philosopher^ employs language equally 
strong, and Ennodius, the bi^op of Pavia^ knows no bounds 
fur his admiration. Theodoric had a profound respect for bis 
scientific abilities. He employed him in setting right the coinage. 
When he visited Rome with Gunibald, king of the Burgundians, 
he took him to Boetius, who showed them, amongst other 
mechanical contrivances, a sun-dial and a water-clock. The 
foreign monarch was astonished, and, at the request of Theodoric, 
Boetius had to prepare others of a similar nature, which were 
sent as presents to Gunibald. 

The fame of Boetius increased after his death, and his influence 
during the middle ages was exceedingly powerful. His circum- 
stances peculiarly favoured this influence. He appeared at a 
time when contempt for intellectual pursuits had begun to 
pervade society. In his early year.s he was seized with a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for Greek literature, and this continued 
through life. Even amidst the cares of the consulship he found 
time for commenting on the Categories of Aristotle. The idea 
laid hold of him of reviving the spirit of his countrymen by 
imbuing them with the thoughts of the great Greek writers. 
He formed the resolution to translate all the works of Aristotle 
and all the dialogues of Plato, and to reconcile the philosophy 
of Plato with that of Aristotle. He did not succeed in all that 
he designed ; but he did a great part of liis work. He translated 
into Liitin Aristotle’s Analytica Prior a et Posteriora, the Topica, 
and Elenchi Sophistici ; and he wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Categories f on his book ir«pi f/ip/mus, also a commentary on 
the Isagoge of Poqjhyrius. These works formed to a large extent 
the source from which the middle ages derived their knowledge 
of Aristotle. (See Stahr, Aristoteles bei den Rbmemj pp. 196-234.) 
Boetius wrote also a commentary on the Topica of Cicero ; and 
he was also the author of independent works on logic : — Intro- 
duetto ad Categoricos Syllogismos, in one Inxjk ; De Syllogistnis 
Categnrieis, in two lxK)ks ; De Syllogistnis Hypotheticis, in two 
l)(X)ks ; De Divisione, in one liook ; De Definitione, in one book ; 
De Differentiis Topicis, in four books. 

We ?ee from a statement of Cassiodorus that he furnished 
manuals for the quadrivium of the schools of the middle ages 
(the quattuor matheseos disciplinae,” as Boetius calls them) on 
arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy. The statement 
of (Cassiodorus that he translated Hicomachus is rhetorical. 
Boetius himself tells us in his preface addressed to his father-in- 
law Symmachus that he had taken liberties witli the text of 
Nicomachus, that he had abridged the work when necessary, 
and that he had introduced formulae and diagrams of his owm 
where he thought them useful for bringing out the meaning. 
His work on music also is not a translation from Pythagoras, 
who left no writing behind him. But Boetius belonged to the 
school of musical writers who based their science on the method 
of Pythagoras. They thought that it was not sufficient to trust 
to the car alone, to determine the principles of music, as did 
practical musicians like Aristoxenus, but that along wdth the 
ear, physical experiments should be employed. The work of 
Boetius is in five books and is a very complete exposition of the 
subject. It long remained a text-book of music in the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is still ver>' valuable aa a 
help in ascertaining the principles of ancient musk, and gives 
us the opinions of some of the best ancient writers on the art. 
The manuscripts of the geometry of Boetius differ widely from 
each other. One editor, Godofredus Friedlein, thinks that t^re 
are only two manuscripts which can at all lay claim to contain 
the work of Boetius. He published the Ars Geometriae^ in two 
books, as given in these manuscripts ; but critics are generally 
inclin^ to doubt the genuineness even of these. Professor Rand, 
Georgius Ernst and A. P. McKinlay regard the Ars as certainly 
inauthentic, while they accept the Interpretaiio Euclidis (see 
works quoted in bibliography). 

By far the most important and most famous of the works 


of Boetius is his book De Consolaiione Pkilosophiae, Gibbon 
justly describes it as “a golden volume, not unworthy of the 
leisure of Plato or TuUy, but which claims incompara|>le merit 
from the barbarism of the times and the situation of the author.*^ 
The high reputation it had in medieval times is attested by the 
numerous translations, commentaries and imitations of it which 
then appearcil. Amot^ others Asser, the instructor df Alfred 
the Great, and Robert Grosseteste, bishop of I-mcoln, commented 
on it. Alfred translated it into Anglo-Saxon. Versions of it 
appeared in German, French, Italian, Spanish and Greek l>efore 
the end of the 1 5th century. Chaucer translated it into English 
prose before the year 1382 ; and this translation was published 
by Oxton at Westminster, 1480. Lydgate followed in the wake 
of Chaucer. It is said that, after the invention of printing, 
amongst others Queen Elizal^th translated it, and that the work 
was well known to Sliakespeare. It was the basis of the earliest 
specimen of Provenvul literature. , 

This famous work consists of five bcxiks. Its form is peculiar, 
and IS an imitation ot a similar work tiy Morcionus CUipcUu, De 
Nuptiu I^hihlofiKu' ft Mnimii. It is alternately in prose and verse. 
The verso shows gn at laoility of metriciil composition, but a con- 
siderable portion of It IS transferred from the tragedies of Seneca. 
The first l>ook opons with a tew verses, in which Bkx^tius describes 
how his sorrows had brought him to a premature old age. As he is 
thus lamenting, a woman appears to him of dignified mienl whom 
he recognizes as his gu.iuluin, Philosophy. She, resolving to apply 
the remt*ily for Ins grief, ciuestions him for tliat puqiosc. She finds 
that he Indicves that ('.od rules the w'orld, but does not know what he 
himself is; and this absemt* of self-knowledge is the cause of his 
weakness. In the second IkkiK Philosophy presents to Boetius 
Fortune, who is made to slate to him the bfessmgs he has enjoyed, 
and after that proceeds to discuss witli him the kind of blessings that 
fortune can lies tow, wliich arc shown to be unsatisfactory and un- 
certain. In the third liook i^htlosophy promises to lead turn to true 
happiness, which is to be found in Goo alone, for since Cod is the 
highest good, and the highest good is true happiness, God is true 
happiness. Nor can real evil exist, for since God is all-}H>wcrful, 
and since he does not wish evil, evil must l)c non-cxistent. In the 
fourth book Boi'tiub raises the question, Why, if the governor of tlie 
univ'erse is good, do evils exist, and why is virtue often punished and 
vice rewarded ? Philosophy proceeds to show that in fact vice is 
never unpunished nor virtue unrewarded. From this Philosophy 
passes into a discussion in regard to the nature of providence and 
fate, and shows that every fortune is, good. The fifth and last 
book takes up tlie question of man's free will and God’s foreknow- 
ledge, and, by an ex|>osition of the nature of God, attempts to sliow 
that thesi* doctrines are nut subversive of each other ; and the con- 
clusion is drawn that (lorl remains a foreknowing spectator of 
events, and the ever-present eternity of his vision agrees witli the 
future quality of our actions, dispensing rewards to tlie good and 
punishments to the wicked. 

Several theological works have been ascribed to Boetius, as ba,«i 
1>ecn already mentioned. The Consalatio aflords conclusive proof 
that the author was not a practical believer in Christianity. The 
book contains expressions, such as daemones, angelica vittus, and 
purgatoria dementia, which have l)een thought to be derived from 
the Christian faith ; but tliey are used in a heathen sense, and are 
explained .sufficiently by the circumstance that Boetius was on 
intimate terms with Christians. The wrriter nowhere finds consola- 
tion in any Cliristian Ixjliof, and Christ is never named in the work. 
It is not impossible, however, that Boetius may have been brought 
up a Ciiristian, and that in his early years he may have written 
some Christian books. Peiper thinks that the first three treatises 
are the productions of the early years of Boetius. The first, De 
Sancta Trimtate, is addressed to Symnia.^u8 f Domino Patri Sym- 
macho), and the result of the short aucussion, wnich is of an abstract 
nature, and deals partly with the ten categories, is that unity is 
predicated absolutely, or, in regard to the substance of the Deity, 
trinity is predicated relatively. The second treatise is addressed to 
jolin the deacon (" Ad Joannem Diaconum "), and its subject is 

Utrum Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus de dlvinitate sub- 
stantialiter praedicentur.” This treatise is shorter than the firsts 
occupying only two or three pages, and the concluaion of the argu- 
ment is the same. The third treatise bears the title, Quomodo 
substantiae in eo ^uod sint bonae sint cum non sint substaniuiiia bona. 
It contains nothing distinctly Christian, and it contains nothing pf 

t reat value ; therefore its authorship is a matter of little consequence. 
>eiper thmk.s that, as the best MSS. uniformly assign these treati^ 
to Boetius, they are to be regarded os his ; that it is probable that 
Symmachus and John (wlio afterwards became Pope) were the men 
of highest distinction who took charge of him when ne lost his father ; 
and that these treatises are the first-fruits of his studies, which he 
dedicates to liLs guardians and t>eneiactors. He thinks that llie 
variations in tlie inscriptions of the fiftli treatt.H«', which is not found 
in the best manuscript, are so great that the name of Boetius could 
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not h»ve ori*inally been in the title. The fourth book i.s also not 
found in thr be«t manuscript, and two manuscripts have no insenp- 
lion. He infers, from these facte, that tfiere is no sure evidence for 
the authorship of the fourth and fifth treatises. The fifth treatise is 
Contra Eutychen et Nestorium. Both Eutyches and Nestonus art- 
spoken of as living. A council is mentioned, in which a letter was 
read, expounding the opinion of the Eutychians for the first time. 
Thu novelty of the opinion is also alluded to. All tht-se circumstances 
point to the council of Chalcedon (451). The treatise was therefore 
written before the birth of Boetius. if it be not a forgery ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that the treatise was not a genuine production 
of the time to which it professes to tielong. The fourth treatise, 
De Fide Caiholica, does not contain any distinct chronological data ; 
but the tone and ojiiniouf. of the treatise produce the impression 
that it probably lielonged to the same period as the treatise against 
Eutyches and Nestorius. Several inscriptions ascribe both these 
treatises to J^tius. It will la- seen from this statement that Peiper 
bases liis conclusions on grounds far too narrow ; and on the whole 
it is perhaps more probable that Boetius wrote none of the four 
Christian treatises, particularly as they are not ascribed to him by 
any of his contemporaries. Tlirue of &em express in the strongest 
language the orthodox faith of the church in opposition to the 
Arian noresy, and these three put in unmistakable language the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from both Father and Son. The 
fourth argues for the orthodox belief of the two natures and one 
jH*rson of Christ, ^\^len the desire arose that it .should be believiul 
that Boetius perished from his opposition to the heresy of Theodoric, 
it was natural to ascribe to him works which were in harmony with 
thi.s supposed fact. The works may really have been written by 
one Boetius, a bishop of Africa, as Jourdain supposes, or by some 
.Saint Severinus, as Nitrsch conjectures, and the similarity of name 
may have aided the transfen-nce of them to the heathen or neutral 
Bot-tiiis. 

Important and, if genuine, decisive evidence upon this point is 
<ilforaed by a passage in the A necdoton Holderi, a fragment contained 
iu a 10th-century MS. (ed. H. Usener, Leipzig, 1B77). The fragment 
tijives an extract from a previously unknown letter of Ca.ssio<lorus, 
the important words being “ Scripsit {i.e. Boetius) librum de sancta 
trinitate, et capita quaedam dogmatica, et librom contra Nestorium." 
Nitrsch, however, m-ld that this was a copyist’s glo.ss, harmonizing 
with the received Boetius legend, which had liecn transferred to 
ihe text, and did not consider that it outweighed the opposing 
internal evidence from De Com. Phil. 

Editions. The first collected edition of the works of Boetius was 
published at Venice in 1402 (Ba.sel, 1570) ; the last in J. P. Migne’s 
Patfologia, Ixiii., Ixiv. {Paris, 1847). Of the numerous editions of 
the De Consolattone the liest are those of Thcodorus Obbarius (Jena, 
1843) and R. Peiper (Leipzig, 1871). The first contains prolegomena 
Of) the life and writings of Boetius, on his religion and philosophy, 
.ind on the manuscripts and editions, a critical apparatus, and notes. 
The text of the si^cond was baaed on the fullest collation of MSS. 
Ilf) to that time, though a considerable numlx-r of MSS. still remained 
to Ir- collated. In addition to an account of the MSS. used, it gives 
the Book of Lupus, ‘ De Metris Boetii," the Vita Boetii " contained 
m some MSS.. " Elogia Boetii," and a short list of the commentators, 
translators and imitators of the Conmdatio. It contains also an 
account of the metres used by Boetius in the Consolatio, and a list 
of the passages which he has liorrowed from the tragedies of Sonwa. 
The work also includes the five treatises, four of them Christian, 
ol which mention ha.s lieen made aliove. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of the De Comalatione, with literal English translation, 
notes and glossary, was published bv S. Fox (1835) and again by 
W. J. Sedgcfield (1900); that of 0 . Colvrille (Col vile, CoWewcl. 
1556) was republish^ Ky E. B, Bax (1897) ; translation (mixed 
liVose and verse) by H. R. James (1897). f,Juecn Elizabeth's 
" Englishings " was reprinted in i8t)9 ; on the. style, see A. Engel- 
brecht in Sitzunesher. der Wiener A had. der Wissenschaften (1902), 
I’P- i5‘3b. The he Imtitutinne Arithmetica. De Imtittdione Musica, 
and the doubtful Oeometria (for which see G, Ernst, De Geomefricis 
illis quae sub Boethii naming ffohi.t tradita sunt quaestiones, 1903 ; 
A. 1 \ McKiniav in Harvard Classical Studies, IQ07 ; M. Ca-ntor, 
Oesihiihte der Mathematih, i., Leipzig, 1894; G. Friedlein. Gerbert, 
die Geometrie des Boethius, und die indischen Ziffern, Erlangen, 1861, 
are edited by G. Friedlein (Leipzig, 1R67) ; German translation of the 
De Musica, v^-ith explanatory notes, by O. Paul (Leipzig. 187*)* 
and on the sources W. Mickley. De Boethii libri de musica primi 
fontibus (Jena, Commentary on Aristotle’s De JnterpretaHone 

Ttpi ipunrtlat), t-d, C. Meiser (I^ipzig, 1877). and on Porphyry’s 
Isagoge, ed. S. Brandt (Vienna, 19^). 

Aothorituss.- t>n Boetius generalfy, see J. G. Sutterer, Der 
letzte Rdmer (Eichstiidt, 1852); H. Usener, A necdoton Holderi 
fbeipzig. 1877) : H. I'. Stewart, Boethius : an Essav (Edinburgh, 
1891) ; T. Hodgkin, Jtalv and her fnvaders, hi. bk. iv. ch. xli. (1896) ; 
A, Ebrrt. Allgemetne Geschichte der Lift, des Mitlelalters, i. (1889) ; 
Teuffel SchwaU*. Hist, of Homan Literature (Eng. trims. . iqoo). § 478: 
on tht' date and order of his works. S. Brandt in PhiMogus, Ixil 
pp, 141-134. 234-279. and \. P. McKinlay, as above, with refs.; 
on his " Song's/* H. Hftttinger. Studia in Boetii carmina coUata 
(Regensburg, uioo) : on his style, G. Bednarz. De Mmeerto orationts 
eolore Boethii (Breslau. 1883) : <ia bis theological attitude and works. 
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F. A. B. Nitzsch, J)ns System des Boetfuus und die ihm zugeschriebenen 
theologischen Si hr if ten (Berlin, i860), and art. in Herzog-Hauck's 
Realencyhlopddie (1897) ; C. Jourdain. De VOtigine des traditions sur 
le chrisiianisme de Boice (1861) ; Gaston Boissier, " Le Christ ianisme 
dc Bote," in Journal des Savants (1889), pp. 449-462; A. Hilde- 
brand, Boethius und seine Stellung sum Chnstentume (Regensburg. 
1885) ; G. Schepps, " Zu Pseudo-Boethius de fide catholica," in 
Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftlicke Theologie, xxxviii. (1895). 

BOG (from Ir. and Gael, bogaehf hog, soft), a tract of soft, 
spongy, water-logged ground, composed of vegetation, chiefly 
mosses, in various stages of decomposition. This vegetable 
matter when partially decomposed forms the -substance known 
as “ peat {q-v.). When the accumulation of water is rapidly 
increased by excessive rainfall, there is a danger of a “ bog-slide,” 
or ^‘ bog-burst,” which may obliterate the neighbouring culti- 
vated land with a deposit of the contents of the b^. Destructive 
bog-slides have occurred in Ireland, such as that of the Knock- 
nageeha Bog, Rathmore, Kerry, in 1896, at Castlerea, Ros- 
common, 1901, and at Kilmore, Galway, 1909. 

There is a French game of cards called bog,” said to be of 
Italian origin, played with a piquet pack on a table with six 
divisions, one of which is known by the name of the game and 
forms the pool. It was fashionable during the Second Empire. 

BOGATZKY, KARL HEIHRICH VON (169(^1774), German 
hymn- writer, was bom at Jankowe in Lower Silesia on the 7th 
of September 1690. At first a page at the ducal court of Saxe- 
Weissenfels, he next studied law and theology at Jena and 
Halle ; but ill-health preventing his preferment he settled at 
Glancha in Silesia, where he founded an orphanage. After 
living for a time at Kostritz, and from 1740 to 1745 at the court 
of Christian Ernst, duke of Saxe-Coburg, at Saalfeld, he made 
his home at the Waisenhaus (orphanage) at Halle, where he 
engaged in spiritual work and in composing hymns and sacred 
songs, until his death on the 15th of June 1774. Bogatzky'. 
chief works are GuLdenes SchaizkdsUein der Kinder Goites (1718), 
which has reached more than sixty editions; and Vhtmg der 
Gottseligkeit in allerlei geisilichen tiedern (1750), 

See Bo^atzky’s autobiography — Lebenslauj vow ihm selbst f:r- 
schriehen (Halle, j8ai ; new ed., Berlin, 187.^) ; and Ledderhose, 
Das Leben Bogatzky's (Hoidelbern, 1846); also Kelly, C'. H. von 
Bogaishy*s Life and llork (I^ndoii, 1889). 

BOGHAZ KEUI, a small village in Asia Minor, north-west of 
Yuzgat in the Angora vilayet, remarkable for tlie ruins and 
rock-sculptures in its vicinity. The ruins are those of a niling 
city of the oriental type which flourished in the pre-Greek 
period ; and they are generally identified with Pteria (q.v.), 
a place taken by Croesus after he had crossed the Halys 
(Herodotus i. 76). 

BOGIE, a northern English dialect word of unknown origin, 
applied to a kind of low truck or “ trolly.” In railway engineer- 
ing it is applied to an under- truck, most frequently with four 
wheels, which is often p^o^^dcd at one end of a locomotive 
or both ends of a carriage. It is pivoted or swivelled on the 
main frames, so that it can turn relatively to the body of the 
vehicle or engine, and thus it enables the wheels readily to follow 
the curves of the line. It lias no connexion with the series of 
words, such as “bogey” or “bogy,” “bogle,” “boggle,” 
“ bogart ” (in Shakespeare “ bug,” bugs and goblins ”), 
which are probably connected with the Welsh hwg, a spectre ; 
hence the verb to “ boggle,” properly applied to a horse which 
shies at supposed spectres, and so meaning to hesitate, bungle. 

BOGNOR, a seaside resort in the Cliichestcr parliamentary 
division of Sussex, England, 66 m. S.S.W. from London by the 
London, Brighton & South Coast railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 6180. Besides the parish church there is a 
Roman ^tholic priory and church. The town possesses a pier 
and promenade, a theatre, assembly rwms, and numerous 
convalescent homes, including an establishment belonging to 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. The church of the motlier 
parish of South Bersted is Norman and Early English, and 
retains a fresco of the i6th century. 

B 006 » a town of the province of Cebu, island of C'ebu, Philip- 
pine Islands, on Bog6 Bay at the mouth of the Bulac river, in 
the north-east part of the island. Pop. (1903) i 4 j 9 I 5 - Th® 
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climate is hot but healthy. The surrounding country is lertilc, 
producing sugar^ Indian com, and maguay in abundance ; rice, 
cacao and fruits are also produced. Hats, baskets, cloths and 
rope arc woven and are exported to a limited extent ; small 
quantities of copra are also exported. The fisheries are of 
considerable local importance. The language is Cebu-Vi8a)^n. 

BOGODUKHOV, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Kharkov, 45 m. bv rail N. W. of the city of that name, in 49° 58' 
N. lat. and 36® 9^ E. long., was formerly fortified. Pop. (t86o) 
10,522 ; (1897) 11,928. There seems to have been a settlement 
on this site as early as 1571. In 1709, at the time of the Russo- 
Swedish War, Bogodukhov was taken by Menshikov and the em- 
peror Alexius. It contains a cathedral, built in 1 7 93. Boots, caps 
and furred gowns arc manufactured, and gard^ing and tanning 
are carried on. The trade is principally in grain, cattle and fish. 

BOGOMILS, the name of an ancient religious community 
which had its origin in Bulgaria. It is difficult to ascertain 
whether the name was taken from the reputed founder of that 
sect, a certain pope Bogumil or Bogomil, or whether he assumed 
that name after it had been given to the whole sect. The word 
is a direct translation into Slavonic of A/assaltam, the Syrian 
name of the sect corresponding to the (ireek Kuchites. The 
Bogomils are identified with the Massaliani in Slavonic docu- 
ments- of the 13th century. They are also known as Pavlikeni^ 
i.e. Paulicians. It is a complicated task to determine the true 
character and the tenets of any ancient sect, considering that 
almost all the information that has reached us has come from 
the opponents. The heretical literature has to a great extent 
either perished or been completely changed ; but much has also 
survived in a modified written form or through oral tradition. 
Concerning the Bogomils something can be gathered from the 
information collected by Euthymius Zygadenus in the 12th 
century, and from the polemic Against ike Heretics written in 
Slavonic by St Kozma during the loth century. The old Slavonic 
lists of forbidden books of the 15th and 16th centuries also give 
us a clue to the discovery of this heretical literature and of the 
means the lk)gomils employed to carry on their propaganda. 
Much may also he learnt from the doctrines of the numerous 
heretical sects which arose in Russia after the iith century. 

The Bogomils were without doubt the connecting link l>etween 
the so-called heretical sects of the East and those of the West. 
They were, moreover, the most active agents in disseminating 
such teachings in Russia and among all the nations of Europe. 
They may have found in some places a soil already prepared by 
more ancient tenets which had been pre.served in spite of the 
persecution of the official Church, and handed down from the 
period of primitive Christianity. In the 12th and 13th centuries 
the Bogomils were already known in the West as “ Bulgari.” 
In 1207 the Bulgarorum heresis is mentioned. In 1223 the 
Albigenses are declared to be the local Bougres, and at the same 
period mention is made of the “ Pope of the Albigenses whoresided 
within the confines of Bulgaria.” The Cathars and Patarenes, 
the Waldenses, the Anabaptists, and in Russia the Strigohii^i, 
Molokani and Dukhobortsi, have all at different times been either 
identified with the Bogomils or closely connected with them. 

Doctrine . — From the imperfect and ctmflicting data which are 
alone available one positive result can be gathered, viz. that 
the Bogomils were both Adoptionists and Manichaeans. They had 
accepted the teaching of Paul of Samosata, though at a later 
period the name of Paul was believed to be that of the Apostle ; 
and the>" were not quite free from the Dualistic principle of 
the Gnostics, at a later period too much identifi^ with the 
teaching of Mani. They rejected the pneumatic Christianity 
of the orthodox churches and did not accept the docetic teaching 
of some of the other sects. Taking as our starting'^point the 
teaching of the heretical sects in Russia, notably those of the 
14th ceptury, which are a direct continuation of the doctrines 
held by the Bogomils, we find that they denied the divine birth 
of Chnst, the personal coexistence of the Son with the Father 
anrl Holy Ghost, and the validity of sacraments and ceremonies. 
The miracles performed by Jesus were interpreted in a spiritual 
sense, not as real material occurrences ; the Church was the in- 
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terior .spiritual church in which all held equal share. Baptism 
wa.s only to he practised on grown men and women. The 
Bogomils repudiated infant baptism, and considered the bap- 
tismal rite to be of a spiritual character neither by water nor ^ 
oil but by seli-abnegation, prayers and chanting of hymns. Carp 
Strigolnik, who in the 14th century preached this doctrine in 
Novgorod, explained that St Paul had taught that simj^ 
minded men should instruct one another ; therrfore they dected 
their ” teachers ” from among themselves to be their spiritual 
guides, and had no .s()eciid priests. Prayers were to be said in 
private houses, not in separate buildings such as churches. 
Ordination was conferred by the congregation'^and not by any 
specially appointed minister. The congregation were the 
elect,” and each member could obtain the perfection of Christ 
and become a Christ or “ Chlist.” Marriage was^not a sacra- 
ment. The Bogomils refused to fast on Mondays and Fridays. 
They rejected monachism. They declared ('hrist to be the &>n 
of God only through grace like other pn)phets, and that the 
bread and wine of the cucharist were not transformed into 
flesh and bloorl ; that the last judgment would be executed 
by God and not hv Jesus ; that the images and the cross were 
idols and the worship of saints and relics idolatry. 

These Paulician doctrines have survived in the great Russian 
sects, and can be trnc ed back to the teachings and practice of the 
Bogomils. But in addition to these doctrines of an adoptionisl 
origin, they held the Munic'haean dualistic conception of the 
origin of the world. I’his has been partly preserved in some of 
their literary remains, and has taken deep root in the beliefs and 
traditions of the Bulgarians and other nations with whom they 
had come into clo.se contact. The chief literature of all the 
heretical sects throughout the ages has been that of apociyphal 
Biblical narratives, and the popes Jeremiah or Bogumil are 
directly mentioned as authors of .such forbidden booltf “ which 
no orthodox dare read.” Though these writu^ are mostly the 
same in origin as are known from the older lists of apocryphal 
books, they underwent in thi.s case a certain modification at the 
hands of their Bogomil editors, so a.s to be used for the propaga- 
tion of their own spec ifa' doctrines. In its most simple and 
attractive form — one at the .same time invested with the authority 
of the reputed holy author — their account of the creation of the 
world and of man, the origin of sin and redemption, the history 
of the Cross, and the disputes between body and soul, right and 
wrong, heaven and hell, wert* ernliodied either in “ Historiated 
Bibles ” (Paleya or in special dialogues held between Christ 
and his disciples, or between renowta^d Fathers of the Church 
who expounded these views in a simple manner adapted to the 
understanding of the people (Lucidaria). The Bogomils taught 
that God had two sons, the elder Siitanail and the younger 
Michael. The elder son rebelled uguinst the father and became 
the evil spirit. After his fall he created the lower heavens and 
the earth and tried in vain to create man ; in the end he had to 
appeal to God for the Spirit. After creation Adam was allowed 
to till the ground on condition that he sold himself and his 
posterity to the owner of the earth, Tht'n Michael was sent in 
the form of a man ; he became identified with Jesus, and was 
“ elected ” by God after the baptism in the Jordan. When the 
Holy Ghost (Michael) appeared in the sluipe of the dove, Jesus 
received power to break the covenant in the form of a day 
tablet (heirographon) hdd bjr Satanail from Arlam. He had now 
become the angel Michael in a human form ; as ^h be van- 
quished Satanail, and deprived him of the termination 
in which his power resided. Satanail was thus transformed into 
Satan. Through his machinations the crucifixion took place, 
and Satan was the originator of the whole Orthodox community 
with its churches, vestments, ceremonies, sacraments and fasts, 
with its monks and priests. This world being the work of Satan, 
the perfect must eschew any and every excess of its pleMure. 
But the Bogomils did not go as far as to recommend asceticism. 
They held the “ Lord's Prayer ” in high respt!ct as the most 

' These betray their Gnostic (Mardanit*) sfunt by the anti- 
Jewish tone of the oldest MSS. extant, thougi) tins prejudice tends 
to di*crcasti in later MSS. 
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potent weapon against Satan, and had a number of conjurations 
against “evil spirits.” Each community had its own twelve 
“ apostles/’ and women could be raised to the rank of “ elect.” 
The Bcjgomils wore garments like mendicant friars and were 
known as keen missionaries, travelling far and wide to propagate 
their doctrines. Healing the sick and conjuring the evil spirit, 
they traversed different countries and spread their apocryphal 
literature along with some of the books of the Old Testament, 
deeply influencing the religious spirit of the nations, and preparing 
them for the Reformation. They sowed the seeds of a rich 
religious popular literature in the East as well as in the West. 
The Historiated Bible, the letter from Heaven, the Wanderings 
through Heaven and Hell, the numerous Adam and Cross 
legends, the religious poems of the “ Kaleki perehozhie ” and 
other similar productions owe their dissemination to a large 
extent to the activity of the Bogomils of Bulgaria, and their 
successors in other lands. 

History . — The Bogomil propaganda follows the mountain 
chains of central Europe, starting from the Balkans and con- 
tinuing along the Carpathian Mountains, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, with lamifications north and south (Germany, England 
and Spain). In the middle of the 8th century the emperor Con- 
stantine Copronymus settled a number of Armenian Paulicians 
in Thracia. These were noted heretics and were persecuted by 
the Greek Church with fire and sword. The empress Theodora 
killed, drowned or hanged no fewer than 100,000. In the 10th 
century the emperor John Zimisces, himself of Armenian origin, 
transplanted no less than 200,000 Armenian Paulicians to Europe 
and settled them in the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, which 
henceforth became the centre of a far-reaching propaganda. 
Settled along the Balkans as a kind of bulwark against the 
invading Bulgars, the Armenians on the contrary soon frater- 
nized with the newcomers, whom they converted to their own 
views ; even a prince of the Bulgarians adopted their teaching. 
According to Slavonic documents the founder of this sect was a 
certain priest Bogumil, who “ imbibed the Manichaean teaching 
and flourished at the time of the Bulgarian emperor Peter ” 
(927-Q68). According to another source the founder was called 
Jeremiah (or there was another priest associated with him by the 
name of Jeremiah). The Slavonic sources are unanimous on the 
point that his teaching was Manichaean. A Synodikon from the 
year 1210 adds the names of his pupils or “ apostles,” Mihail, 
Todur, Dobri, Stefan, Vasilie and Peter, all thoroughly Slavonic 
names. Zealous missionaries carried their doctrines far and wide. 
In 1004, scarcely 15 years after the introduction of Christianity 
into Russia, we hear of a priest Adrian teaching the same 
doctrines as the Bogomils. He was imprisoned by Leontie, 
bishop of Kiev. In 1125 the Church in the south of Russia had 
to comlmt another heresiarch named Dmitri. The Church in 
Bulgaria also tried to extirpate Bogomilism. The popes in 
Rome whilst leading the Ousade against the Albigenses did not 
forget their counterpart in the Balkans and recommended the 
annihilation of the heretics. 

The Bogomils spread westwards, and settled first in Servia ; 
but at the end of the isth century Stephen Nemanya, king of 
Servia, persecuted them and expelled them from the country. 
Large numbers took refuge in Bosnia, where they were known 
under the name of Patarenes (^.v.) or Patareni. From Bosnia 
their influence extended into Italy (Piedmont). The Hungarians 
undertook many crusades against the heretics in Bosnia, but 
towards the close of the 1 5th century the conquest of that country 
by the Turks put an end to their persecution. It is alleged that 
a lafge number of the Bosnian Patarenes, and especially the 
nobles, embraced Islam (see Bosnia and Herzegovina: History). 
Few or no remnants of BogomilisQi iiave survived in Bosnia. 
The Ritual in Slavonic written by the Bosnian Radoslavov, 
and published in vol. xv. of the Stooine of the South Slavonic 
Academy at Agram, shows great resemblance to the Cathar 
ritual published by Cunitz, 1853. Sec F. Racki, Bogomili i 
Paterani” in Rad. vols. vii., viii. and x, (Agram, 1870); 
DdlUi^er, Beiirdge %ur Kel&ergeschichte d, MiUdalterSf 2 vols. 
(Munich, 1890). 
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Under Turkish rule the Bogomils lived unmolested as Pavlikeni 
in their ancient stronghold near Philippopolis, and farther 
northward. In 1650 the Roman Catholic Church gathered them 
into its fold. No less than fourteen vDlages near Nicopolis 
embraced Catholicism, and a colony of Pavlikeni in the village 
of Goplea near Bucharest followed the example of their brethren 
across the Danube. 

Bibliographv. — Euthymius Zygadenus, Narratio de Bogomilts, 
od. Gieseler (G6ttingen, 1842) ; J. C. Wolf, Histgria Bogomilorum 
(Wittenberg, 1712); “ Slovo svyatago Kozmyi na eretiki/' in 

Kukuijevid Sakeinski, Arkiv zapovyeUnicu jugaslavensku, vol. iv, 
pp. 69-97 (Agram, 1859); C. J. Jirecck, Geschichte d. Dulgaren, pp. 
155, 174-175 (Prague, 1876) ; Korolev, “ Dogmatichesko-to uehenle 
ua Bogomil-tie,” in Petiodiches/to spisanie, vols. vii.-viii. pp. 75-106 
(Braila, 1873) ; A. Lombard, Pauiiciens. Bulgares et Bons-hmmes 
(Geneva, 1079) ; Episcopul Melchisedek, Lipovenismul, pp. 265 sqq. 
(Bucharest, 1871) ; B. P. Hasdeu, Cuvente den bdtrdni, vol. ii. pp. 247 
^q. (Bucharest, 1879); F. C. Conybeare, 7 'he Key of Truth, pp. 73 
sqq. and specially pp. 138 sqq. (Oxford, 1898) ; M. Gaster, Greeko- 
Slavanic Literature, pp. 17 sqq. (London, 1887) ; O. Dahnhardt, 
Natunagen, vol. i. pp. 38 sqq. (Leipzig, and Berlin, 1907). (M. G.) 

BOOORODSK, a town of central Russia, in the government of 
Moscow, and 38 m. by rail E.N.E. of the city of Moscow, on the 
Klyazma. It has woollen, cotton and silk mills, chemical 
factories and dye-works, and is famous for its gold brocade. 
Pop. (1897) 11,210. 

BOGOS (Bilens), a pastoral race of mixed Hamitic descent, 
occupying the highlands immediately north of Abyssinia, now 
part of the Italian colony of Eritrea. They were formerly a 
self-governing community, though subject to Abyssinia. The 
community is divided into two classes, the Shumaglieh or 
“ elders ” and Tigre or “ clients.” The latter are serfs of the 
former, who, however, cannot sell them. The Tigr6 goes with the 
land, and his master must protect him. In blood-money he is 
worth another Tigr6 or ninety-three cows, while an elder’s life is 
valued at one hundred and fifty -eight cattle or one of his own 
caste. The eldest son of a Shumaglieh inherits his father’s 
two-edged sword, white cows, lands and slaves, but the house 
goes to the youngest son. Female chastity is much valued, but 
women have no rights, inherit nothing, and are classed with the 
hyaena, the most despised animal throughout Abyssinia. The 
Bogo husband never sees the face or pronounces the name of his 
mother-in-law, while it is a crime for a wife to utter her husband’s 
or father-in-law’s name. 

BOGOTA, or Santa Fe be Bogota, the capital of the republic 
of Colombia, and of the interior department of Cundinamarca, in 
4” 6' N. lat. and 78° 30' W. long. Pop. about 125,000. The city 
is on the eastern margin of a large elevated plateau 8563 ft. above 
sea-level. The plateau may be described as a great Ijench or shelf 
on the western slope of the oriental Cordilleras, about 70 m. long 
and 30 m. wide, with a low rim on its western margin and backed 
by a high ridge on the east. The plain forming the plateau is 
well watered with numerous small lakes and streams. These 
several small streams, one of which, the San Francisco, pa.sses 
thfough the city, unite near the south-western extremity of the 
plateau and form the Rio Funza, or Bogotd, which finally plunges 
over the edge at Tequendama in a beautiful, perpendicular fall of 
about 475 ft. The city is built upon a sloping plain at the base of 
two high mountains. La Guadeloupe and Montserrato,upon whose 
crests stand two imposing churches. From a broad avenue on 
the upper side downward to the west slope the streets, through 
which run streams of cool, fresh water from the mountains alx)ve. 
The north and south streets cross these at right angles, and the 
blocks thus formed are like great terraces. A number of hand- 
somely-laid-out plazas, or squares, ornamented with gardens, 
and statuary, have been preserved ; on these face the principal 
public buildings and churches. In Plaza BoliVar is a statue of 
Libei^ by Pietro Tenerant (1789-1869), a pupil of Canova^ 
and in Plaza Santander is one of General Francisco de Paula 
Santander (1792-1840). Facing on Plaza de la Constitucion 
are the capitol tuid cathedral. The streets are narrow and 
straight, but as a rule they are clean and well paved. 
Owing to the prevalence of earthquakes, private house.s are 
usually of one storey only, and are built of sun-dried bricks. 
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white-washed. But few of the public buildings are imposing in 
appearance, though good taste in style and deration are often 
shown. 

The city occupies an area of about si x li sq. m. It has street 
cars, electric lights and telephones. Short lines of railway con- 
nect it with Facatativa (24 m.) on the road to Honda, and 
with Zipaquira, where extensive salt mines are worked. A line 
of railway was also under construction in 1906 to Jirardot, at the I 
head of navigation on the upper Magddena. Bogoti is an 
archiepisGopal see, founded in 1561, and is one of the strongholds 
of medieval clericalism in Sou& America. It has a cathedral, 
rebuilt in 1814, and some 30 other churches, together with many 
old conventual buildings now used for seculv purposes, their 
religious communities Imving been dissolved by Mosquera and 
their revenues devoted in great measure to education. The 
capitol, which is occupied by the executive and legislative 
departments, is an elegant and spacious building, erected since 
1875. The interest which Bogota has always taken in education, 
and because of which she has been called the “ Athens of South 
America,” is shown in the number and character of her institu- 
tions of learning— a university, three endowed colleges, a ^hool 
of chemistry and mineralogy, a national academy, a military 
school, a public library with some 50,000 volumes, a natipnal 
observatory, a natural history museum and a botanic garden. 
The city alst> posse^ises a well-equipped mint, little used iu recent 
years. The plain surrounding the city k ver>’ fertile, and pastures 
cattle and produces cereals, vegetables and fruit in abundance. 
It was the centre of Chibcha civilization before the Spanish 
conquest and sustained a large population. The climate is mild 
and temperate, the average annual temperature being about 58° 
and the rainfall about 43i in. The geographical location of the 
city is unfavourable to any great development in commerce and 
manufactures l)eyond local needs. 

Bogota was founded in 1538 by Gonzalez Ximencs Quesada 
uTuj was named Santa he de Bogotd after his birthplace Santa F^, 
and after the southern capital of the Chibchas, Bacat 4 (or Funza). 
It was made the capital of the viccroyalty of Nueva Granada, 
and soon became one of the centres of Spanish cojonial power 
and civilization on the South American continent. In 1811 its 
citizens revolted against Spanish rule and set up a government 
of their own, hut in 1816 the city was occupied by Pablo Morillu 
(1777-1838), the Spanish general, who subjected it to a ruthless 
military government, until 18J9. when Bolivar’s victory at 
Boyac 4 compelled its evacuation. On the creation of the 
republic of Colombia, Bogota became its capital, and when 
that republic was dissolved into its three constituent parts 
it remained the capital of Nueva (iranada. It has been the 
scene of many important events in the chequered history of 
Colombia. (A. J. L.) 

BOGRA, or Baoura, a town and district of British India, in 
the Rajshahi division of ea.stern Bengal and Assam. The town 
is situated jm the right bank of the river Karatoya. Pop. (1901) 
7094. The District of Bogra, which was first formed in 1821, 
lies west of the main channel of the Brahmaputra. It contains 
an area of 1 359 so . m. In 1901 the population (on a reduced area) 
was 854,533, showing an increase of 11 % in the decade. The 
district stretches out in a level plain, intersected by numerous 
streams and dotted with patches of jungle. The Karatoya river 
flows from north to south, dividing it into two portions, possessing 
very distinct characteristics. The eastern tract consists of rich 
alluvial soil, well watered, and subject to fertilizing inundations, 
yielding heavy crops of coarse rice, oil-seeds and jute. The 
western portion of the district is high-lying and produces the 
finer qualities of rice. The principal rivers are formed by the 
different channels of the Brahmaputra, which river here bears 
the local names of the Konai, the Daokoba and the Jamuna, 
the last forming a portion of the eastern boundary of the district. 
Its bed is studded with alluvial islands. The Brahmaputra and 
its channels, together with three minor streams, the Bangali, 
Karatoya and Atrai, afford admirable facilities for commerce, . 
and render every part of the district accessible to native cargo 
boats of large burden. The rivers swarm with fish. The former 
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production of indigo is extinct^ and the industry of silk-spinning 
IS decaying. Thereisnotownwitbasmany asio,Qooinhaoitaati, 
trade being conducted at riverside marts. Nor are tiiere any 
metalled roads. Several lines of railway (the EMtem Bengal, 
&c.), however, serve the district. 

BOGUE, DAVID (1750-1825), British nonconformist divine, 
was bom in the parish of Coldingham, Berwickshire. After a 
course of study in Edinburgh, he was licensed to preach by the 
Church of Scotland, but made his way to London (i7«), where 
he taught in schools at Edmonton, Hampstead and Caml^rwelL 
He then settled as minister of the Congregational church at 
Gosport in Hampshire (1777), and to his pastoral duties added 
tlie charge of an institution for preparing men for the ministry. 
It was the age ol the new-lxjrn missionary enterprise, and Bogue’a 
academy was in a very large measure the seed from which the 
London Missionary Society took its growth. Bogue himself 
would have gone to India in 1796 but for the opposition of the 
East India Company. He also had much to do with founding 
the British and Foreign Bible Sciciety and the Religious Tract 
Society, and in (injunction with James Bennet, ministesr at 
Romsey, wrote a well-known HisUtry of Disstniers (3 vols., 1809). 
Another of his writings was an Essay on the Divim Authority of 
the New Testament. He died nt Brighton on the 25th of October 
1825. 

BOGUS (of uncertain origin, po&sihly connected with the 
Fr. bagasse, sugar-cane refust ), a slang word, originally used in 
America of the apparatus (Tiiployed in counterfeiting coins, and 
now generally of any sham or spurious transaction. 

BOHBA (a word derived from the Wu-i hills in the Fuhkien 
province of China, b being substituted for or F), a kind of 
black tea (q.v.\ or, in the i8tli and early 19th centuries, tea 
generally, as in J\^pe s line. ‘‘ So past her time 'twixt reading 
and Ixihea.” Later the naint^ “ hohm “ has been applied to an 
inferior quality of tea grown lull* in the season. 

BOHEMIA ^ (Ger. libhmvn. Czech Cechy, Lat. Bohetma), a 
kingdom and crownland of Austria, bounded N.E. by Prussian 
Silesia, S.E. by Moravia and l.ower Austria, S. by Upper Austria, 
S.W. by Bavaria and N.W'. by Saxony. It has an area of 20,060 
sq. in., or about two-thirds the size of Scotland, and forms the 
principal province of the Austrian empire. Situated in the 
geographical centre of the I'.uropeun continent, at about equal 
distance from all the Kuropi'un seas, enclosed by high moun- 
tains, and nevertheless easily accessible through Moravia from 
the Danubian plain and opened by the valley of the Elbe to the 
German plain, Bohemia was bound to play a leading part in the 
cultural development of Europe. It became early the scene of 
important historical events, the avenue and junction of the 
migration of peoples; and it forms the borderland between the 
German and Slavonic worlds. 

Geography. - Bohemia has the form of an irregular rhomb, of 
which the northcrnmi^st place, Buchberg, just al^ve Hainspach, 
is at the same time the farthest north in the whole Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. From an orographic point of view, 
Bohemia constitutes amongst the Austrian provinces a separate 
massif, bordered on three sides by mountain ranges: on the 
S.W. by the Bohmerwald or Bohemian Forest ; on the N.W, 
by the Er^ebirgc or Ore Mountains ; and on the N.E. by the 
Rie.sengebirge or Giant Mountains and other ranges of the 
Sudetc.s. The Bohmerwald, which, like its parallel range, the 

^ As a guide to the English-speaking reader, tiie lollowing notes 
on the pronunciation ot Bohemian names are ap]>ended. The Czech 
(Cech) alpliabet Is the same as the English, with the omission of the 
letters q, w and x. Certain letters, howevi r, vary in pronunciation, 
and are distinguished by diacritical marks, a device originated by 
lohn Huss. The voweis a. v. i. (y), o, u, are pronounced as in 
Italian; but i^s;Eng. ye in “yet." and usnEng. 00. 

The consonants b, d, f. k, 1, m, n, p. r. v. z. are us m English ; 

=^Eng. g in “ gone “ ; s=Eng. initial s. But Ti Span, fi (in raHon ) ; 

a=rsh ; Issh ; {i.e. the French j) ; k licfore d=-g ; v before 

k, p, s, t=:f. Of the other consonants csrEng. Is; 6 «ch ; chap 
Germ, ch ; js^Eng. y, but is not pronounced before d, m, s. Accents 
on vowels lengthen them ; on d and t they are softening marks. 
H is always pronounced in Csech. At the end of words and before 
k and t ftsGerm. ch ; in other places, as m hahno (morass) its 
pronunciation is somewhat softer. 
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Sudetes, has a general direction from S.E. to N.W., is divided 
\w the pass of Neumark into two parts. The northern part (Czech 
Cesky Les) attains in the massif of (‘zerkov an altitude of 3300 ft., 
but the southern part (Czech Smnmm) is at the same time the 
highest and the most picturesque part of the range, includii^ 
on the Bohemian side the Osser (4053 ft.) and the Plockenstcin 
(4513 ft.), although the highest peak, the Arbcr (4^72), is in 
Bavaria. The beauty of this range of mountains consists in its 
pure crystalline torrents, in the numerous blue lakes of its valleys, 
and above all in the magnificent forests of oak and pine with 
which its sides are covered. The pass of Neumark, called also 
the pass of Neugedein, has always been the principal approach 
to Bohemia from Germany. It stretches towards the east, above 
the small town of Taus (Czech Dotnailicfy once called 7 'uhoh, 
i.e. the Fortress), and is the place where some of the bloodiest 
battles in the histor\" of Bohemia were fought. Here in the first 
half of the 7th century Samo repulsed the invading hordes of 
the Avars, which threatened the independence of the newly- 
settled Slavonic inhabitants ; here also Wratislas II. defeated 
the German emperor Henry III. in a two-days’ little (August 
22 and 33, 1040). It was in the same place that the Hus.sites 
gained in 1431 one of their greatest v ictories against a German 
army of crusaders, and another similar German army was van- 
quished here by George of Pod^lirad. 

The Erzgebirge (C'zcch Rudo Hori\ which form the north-west 
frontier, have an average altitude of 2600 ft., and as their 
highest point, the Keilbeig (4080 ft.). The numerous mining 
villages, the great number of cultivated areas and the emy 
pas.ses, traversed by good roads, give those mountains in many 
places tlu* aspect of a hilly undulating plain. Several of the 
villages are built very near the summit of the mountains, and 
one of them, Gottesgab (pop. about 1500), lies at an altitude of 
3345 ft., the highest place in Bohemia and central Germany. 
To tlie west the Erzgebirge combine through the Klstergebirge 
with the Fichtelgebirge, which in their turn are united with the 
Bdhmerwald through the plateau of Waldsassen. To the east 
the f>zgebirge are separated from the Elbsandsteingehirge by 
the Nollendorf pass, traversed by the ancient military route to 
Saxony ; it was the route followed by Napoleon 1 . after the 
battle of Dresden (1813). To the south stretches the “ Ther- 
mcjpylae of Bohemia,” the scene (>f the battle of Kulm and 
Arbesau. A little farther to the east the Elbe escapes into 
Saxony at the lowest point in Bohemia (alt. 367 ft.). The north- 
east frontier is formed by the Sudetes, which comprise the 
Lausitzergebixge (2500 ft.), the Isergebirge (with the highest 
peak, the Tafelfichte, 3683 ft.), the Jesclikengebirge (3322 ft.), 
and the Kiesengebiigc. The Kiesengebirge (('zech Kroknosi) 
are, after the Alps, among the highest mountains of central 
lOiirope, and attain in the Schneekoppe an altitude of 5264 ft. 
The last groups of the Sudete.s in Bohemia are the Heuscheuerge- 
birge (2532 ft.) and the Adlergebirgc (3664 ft.). The fourth .side 
of the rhomb is formed by the so-called Bohemian-Moravian 
Hills, a plateau or broad series of low hills, composed of primitive 
rocks, and attaining in some places an altitude of 2500 ft. 

The interior of Bohemia has sometimes lieen compared to a 
deep basin ; but for the most part it is an undulating plateau, 
over 1000 ft. high, formed by a succession of terraces, which 
gradually slope down from south to north. Its lowest-lying 
points arc not in the middle but in the north, in the valley of the 
Elbe, and the country can be divided into two parts by a line 
passing through Hohenmauth-Prague-^Komotau. The part 
lying to the south of this line cun be designated as highland, and 
only the part north of it as lowland. The mountain-ranges of 
the interior of Bohemia are the Brdywald (2798 ft.) in the middle ; 
tlie Tepler Gebiigc (2657 ft.), the Kwlsbader Gcbirge (3057 ft.) 
and the Kaiserwdd (3238 ft.), in the north-west part ; while the 
northern corner is occupied by the Mittelgebirge (2739 ft.), a 
volcanic massif, stretching on l^th sides of the iSbe. 

Bohemia belongs to the watershed of the Elbe, which rises 
within the territory and receives on the right the Iscr and the 
Polzen, and on the left the Adler ; the Eger with its affluent the 
Tepl ; the Biela and the Moldau. But the principal river of 


Bohemia, from every point of view, is the Moldau (Czech 
Vltava), not the Elbe. A glance at the hydrographic structure 
of Bohemia, which is of such a striking regularity, shows us that 
the Moldau is the main stem, while the Elbe and the other rivers 
are only lateral branches ; moreover, the Elbe below Melnik, 
the point of its confluence with the Moldau, follows the ^neral 
direction of the Moldau. Besides, the Moldau is the principal 
commercial artery of the country , being navigable below Budweis, 
while the Upper-Elbe is not navigable ; its basin (11,890 sq. m.) 
is twice as great as that of the Elbe, and its width and depth 
are also greater. It has a length of 270 m., 47 m. longer than 
the Upper-Elbe, but it runs through a deep and narrow valley, 
in which there is neither road nor railway, extending from above 
Budweis to about 15 m. south of Prague. The Moldau receives 
on the right the Luzniza and the Sazawa and on the left the 
Wottawa and the Beraun, The Beraun is formed by the union 
of the Mies with the Radbusa, Angel and Uslawa, and is the 
third most important river of the country. There are only a few 
lakes, which are mostly found at high altitudes. 

Climate. — Bohemia has a continental, generally healthy 
climate, which varies much in different parts of the country. 
It is mildest in the centre, where, e.g. at Prague, the mean annual 
temperature is 48* 5® F. The rainfall varies also according to the 
districts, the rainy season being the summer. Thus the mean 
annual rainfall in the interior of Bohemia is 18 in., in the Riesen- 
gebirge 40 in., while in the Bdhmerwald it reaches 60 to 70 in. 

Agriculture . — Favoured with a suitable climate and inhabited 
by a thriving rural population, Bohemia is very highly developed 
in the matter of agriculture. Over 50 % of the whole area is 
under cultivation and the soil is in many parts very fertile, the 
best-known regions being the “ Golden Road ” round Kdnig- 
gratz, the ” Paradise ” round Teplitz, and the “ Garden of 
Bohemia ” round Leitmeritz. The principal products are oats, 
rye, barley and wheat, but since the competition of Hungarian 
wheat large tracts of land have been converted to the cultivation 
of beetroot. The potato crop, which forms the staple food of the 
people, is great ; the Saaz district is celebrated for hops, and the 
flax is also of a good quality. Fruit, especially plums, is very 
abundant and constitutes a great article of export. The forests 
cover 29*01 % of the total area ; meadows, 10*05, pastures 5*05, 
and gardens 1 *35 %. Cattle-rearing is not so well developed as 
agriculture, but great flocks of geese are reared, especially in 
the south, and bee-cultivation constitutes another important 
industry. Pisciculture has been for centuries successfully 
pursued by the Bohemian peasants, and the attempts recently 
made for the rearing of silkworms have met with fair success. 

Minerals . — Except salt, which is entirely absent, almost 
every useful metal and mineral is to lie found. First in import- 
ance, both in quantity and in value, come lignite and coal. 
Some of the richest lignite fields in Europe are found in the 
north-east comer of Bohemia round Briix, Dux, Falkenau, 
Ossegg and Teplitz. Coal is mined round Kladno, Buscht^hrad, 
Pilsen, Sfchlan, Rakonitz, Niirschan and Radnitz, the last- 
named place containing the oldest coal mines of Bohemia (17th 
century). Iron ores are found at KruSnahora and Nudic, and 
the principal foundries are round kladno and Konigshof. 
Owing to the improvements in refining, Bohemia has become 
an important centre of the iron industry. Silver is extracted 
at Pribram and Joachimsthal, but the silver mines near Kutten- 
berg, famous in the middle ages, are now abandoned. Lead is 
extracted at Pribram, tin at Graupen in the Erzgebirge, the only 
place in Austria where this metal is found. Antimony is extracted 
at Milleschau near Tabor ; uranium and radium near Joachims- 
thal ; graphite near Krumau and Budweis ; porcelain-earth near 
Carlsbad. Other minerals found in various places of Bohemia 
are copper, sulphur, cobalt, alum, nickel, arsenic and various 
sorts of precious stone, like the Bohemian garnet (pyrope), 
and building stone. A large amount of peat is collected, 
especially in the south-west of Bohemia, as well as a great 
quantity of asphalt. 

Bohemia possesses over two hundred mineral springs, but 
only a few are used for medicinal purposes. Among them are 
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some of the most celebrated mineral springs in the worlds such 
as Carlsbad, Marienbad, Franzensbad, Teplitz-Schdnau and 
Bilin. Other springs of importance are l%llna, Sedlitz and 
Seidschitz near Briix ; Giesshubl near Carlsbad ; Liebwerda, 
Kdnigswart, Sangerb^, Neudorf, Tetschen, Johannisbad, 
situated at the foot of the Schneekoppe, &c. 

Manufactures and Commerce. — From an industrial point of 
view, Bohemia takes the first rank amongst the Austrian pro- 
\4nces, and at the same time is one of the greatest manufacturing 
centres of Europe. Rich as the country is in coal and iron, and 
in water supplies which can be transformed into motive power, 
the inhabitants were not slow to utilize these advantages, so 
that the industry of Bohemia made enormous strides during the 
last half of the iqth century. The glass industry was introduced 
from Venice in the 13th century and soon attained a vast im- 
portance ; the factories are in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains, where minerals, and especially silica and fuel, are plentiful. 
The finest product, the crystal-glass, is made round Haida and 
Steinschfinau. The very extensive porcelain industiy^ is concen- 
trated in and around Carlsbad. The textile industry stands in 
the ^ront rank and is mostly concentrated in the north-east 
corner of Bohemia, round Reichenberg, and in the v^ley of the 
Lower Jllbc. The cloth manufacture is located at Reichenberg ; 
Riimburg and Trautenau are the centre of the linen industry ; 
woollen yarn‘4 are made at Aussig and Asch. Lace, which is 
pursued as a home-industry in the Erzgebirge region, has its 
principal centre at Weipert! while Strakonitz has the speciality 
of the manufacture of red fezes (Turkish caps). The metallurgic 
industries, favoured by the abundance of coal and iron, are 
conamtrated round the mines. Industrial and agricultural 
machiner>^ are manufactured at Reichenberg, Pilsen and Prague, 
and at the last-named place is also to be found a great establish- 
ment for the production of railway rolling-stock. Sugar refining 
is another industry, which, although of recent date, has had a 
very great development, and the breweries produce a beer 
which is appreciated all o^^er the world. Other important 
branches of industry are : — the manufacture of chemicals at 
Prague and Aussig ; pencils at Budweis ; musical instruments 
at Graslitz and Schdnbach ; paper, leather, dyeing and calico- 
printing, Hand-in-hand with the industrial activit}^ of the 
country goes its commercial development, which is stimulated 
by an extensive railway system, good roads and navigable 
rivers. The centre of the railway system, whch had in 1898 
a length of some 3500 m., or 30 of the total length of the 
Austrian railways, is Prague *. and through the Ell^e Bohemia 
has easy access to the sea for its export trade. 

Population and Administration. — Bohemia load in 1900 a 
population of 6,318,280, which corresponds to 315 inhabitants 
per square mile. As regards numbers, it occupies the second place 
amongst the Austrian provinces, coming after Galicia, and as 
regards density of population it stands third, Silesia and Lower 
Austria, which contains Vienna, standing higher. In 1800 the 
population was a little over 3,000,000. According to nsftionality, 
about 35 % are Germans and 65 % Czechs. The Czechs occupy 
the middle of the country, as well as its south and south-east 
region, while the Germans are concentrated near its borders, 
especially in the north and west, and are also found all over 
the country in the large towns. Besides, there are numCTous 
German-speaking enclaves situated in purely Czech districts ; 
on the other hand, the Czechs have shown a tendency ^ invade 
the purely German mining and manufacturing districts. Not- 
withstanding its rich natural resources and its great industrial 
development, Bohemia sends out a steady flow of emigrant, 
who either settle in the other provinces of the monarchy, in 
Germany and in Russia, or cross the Atlantic to America. To 
the Roman Catholic Church belong 96 % of the total population ; 
Bohemia is divided into the archbishopric of Prague, and the 
three bishoprics of Budweis, Koniggratz and Leitmerilz. 

Education is well advanced, and Bohemia has the lowest 
proportion of illiterates amongst the Austrian provinces. At 
the head of the educational establishments stand the two 
universities at Prague, one Cicrman and the other Czech. 
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Bohemia sends 130 deputiet to the Rekbmt at Vienna ; the 
local diet, to which belong ox eJWo the mhlmhop, the three 
bishops, and the two rectors of the universities, consists of 
342 members. For administrative purposes Bohemia is divided 
into ninety-four districts and two autonomous municipalities, 
Prague (pop. 204.478), the capital, and Rcichcnbci]g (34,904). 
Other important towns are Pilsen (68,999), Budweis (59,360), 
Aussig (37.255), Schonau (94,110), Eger (93,665), Wamsdorf 
(91,150), Briix (21,595), Gablonz (91,086), Asch (18,675), Kladno 
(18,600), Pardubitz (17,029), Saaz (t6,i68), Komotau 05,995), 
Koiin (15,025). Kuttenberg (14,799), Trautenau (i 4 , 777 h 
Carlsbad (14.640), Pfibram (13,576), Jungbmizlau (i 3 , 479 L 
Leitmeritz (13,075). Chnidim (13,017), Dux .(11,991), Boden- 
bach (10,782), Tabor (10,692), Bfihmisch-Leipa (10,674), Rum- 
burg (10,382). VVeiport (10,037). 

See F. UmlauH, J>ie Lander (^sterreich-Vnsarm in tl’ort und BUd, 
(15 vols., Vienna. 1881-1880). vol. vli. ; Mlkowec, AitenUt^' und 
lyenkwUrdi^ketien Hiikmen's (2 vols., Prague. 1859-1865); P. KivnAe. 
Reisehandhuch fiir dns Komgnich Bdkmen (Prague. i8m), very useful 
for its numerous and ({(‘tailed historical notes. (O. Ba.) 

History 

The countiy derives its name from the Boii, a Celtic tribe 
which in the earliest historical period inhabited part of the land. 
According to ver>' ancient traditions accepted by the modem 
historians of Bohiniiu. the Boii, whose capital was called 
Boiohemum, were weakened by continual warfare with neigh- 
bouring tribes, and finally subdued by the Teutonic tribe of the 
Marcomanni (about 1 2 n.r.). The Marcomanni were afterwards 
expelled by other Teutonic tribes, and eventually Bohemia was 
conquered by Slavic tribes, of whom the Cechs (sec Czech) 
were the most important. Tlic date of the arrival of the {^echs 
in Bohemia is very uncertain, and the scanty references to the 
countr)^ in classical and Byzantine writers are rather 
misleading than otherwise. Recent archaeological 
research has proved the existence of Slavic inhabitants 
in Bohemia as far back as the lieginning of the Christian era. 
The fechs appear to have beeome the masters of the countiy 
in the 5th century. The first of their rulers mentioned in 
history is Samo, who is stated to have defeated the Avars, a 
Turanian tribe which had for u lime obtained the overlordsliip 
over Bohemia. Samo also defeated the Franks in a great battle 
that took place at Wogatisburg (630), probably near the site 
of the present town of Eger. After the death of Samo the his- 
tory of Bohemia again becomes absolutely obscure for about 130 
years. The next events that arc recorded by thrf oldest chroniclers, 
such as Cosmos, refer to the foundation of a Bohemian prin- 
cipality by Krok (or Crocus) and bis daughter Libussa. The 
latter is said to have married Pfcmy.sl, a peasant who was found 
ploughing his field — a legend that is common in most Slavic 
countries. Beginning with this semi-mythic ruler, the ancient 
chroniclers have constructed a continuous list of Pfemyslide 
princes. Neither the deeds attributed to tliese princes nor the 
dates of their reigns can be considered as historical. 

From the time of the introduction of Christianity into Bohemia 
the history of the country becomes less obscure. The first 
attempts to introduce Christianity undoubtedly came 
from Germany. They met with little success, as iiuMitr- 
innate distrust of the Germans naturally rendered the 
Bohemians unfavourable to a creed which reached them from 
the realm of their western neighbours. Matters were different 
when Christianity approached them from Moravia, where its 
doctrine had been taught by Cyrillus and Methodius — Greek 
monks from Thcssalonica. About the year 873 the Bohemian 
prince Bofivoj was baptized by Methodius, and the Bohemians 
now rapidly adopted the Christian faith. Of the 
rulers of Bohemia the most famous at this period was 
Wenceslas, sumamed the Holy, who in 935 was 
murdered by his brother Boleslav, and who was afterwards 
canonized by the Church of Rome. As Wenceslas had been an 
ally of Germany, his murder resulted in a war with that country, 
in which, as far as we can judge by the scanty records of the time, 
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Sudetes, has a general direction from S.E. to N.W., is divided 
\w the pass of Neumark into two parts. The northern part (Czech 
Cesky Les) attains in the massif of (‘zerkov an altitude of 3300 ft., 
but the southern part (Czech Smnmm) is at the same time the 
highest and the most picturesque part of the range, includii^ 
on the Bohemian side the Osser (4053 ft.) and the Plockenstcin 
(4513 ft.), although the highest peak, the Arbcr (4^72), is in 
Bavaria. The beauty of this range of mountains consists in its 
pure crystalline torrents, in the numerous blue lakes of its valleys, 
and above all in the magnificent forests of oak and pine with 
which its sides are covered. The pass of Neumark, called also 
the pass of Neugedein, has always been the principal approach 
to Bohemia from Germany. It stretches towards the east, above 
the small town of Taus (Czech Dotnailicfy once called 7 'uhoh, 
i.e. the Fortress), and is the place where some of the bloodiest 
battles in the histor\" of Bohemia were fought. Here in the first 
half of the 7th century Samo repulsed the invading hordes of 
the Avars, which threatened the independence of the newly- 
settled Slavonic inhabitants ; here also Wratislas II. defeated 
the German emperor Henry III. in a two-days’ little (August 
22 and 33, 1040). It was in the same place that the Hus.sites 
gained in 1431 one of their greatest v ictories against a German 
army of crusaders, and another similar German army was van- 
quished here by George of Pod^lirad. 

The Erzgebirge (C'zcch Rudo Hori\ which form the north-west 
frontier, have an average altitude of 2600 ft., and as their 
highest point, the Keilbeig (4080 ft.). The numerous mining 
villages, the great number of cultivated areas and the emy 
pas.ses, traversed by good roads, give those mountains in many 
places tlu* aspect of a hilly undulating plain. Several of the 
villages are built very near the summit of the mountains, and 
one of them, Gottesgab (pop. about 1500), lies at an altitude of 
3345 ft., the highest place in Bohemia and central Germany. 
To tlie west the Erzgebirge combine through the Klstergebirge 
with the Fichtelgebirge, which in their turn are united with the 
Bdhmerwald through the plateau of Waldsassen. To the east 
the f>zgebirge are separated from the Elbsandsteingehirge by 
the Nollendorf pass, traversed by the ancient military route to 
Saxony ; it was the route followed by Napoleon 1 . after the 
battle of Dresden (1813). To the south stretches the “ Ther- 
mcjpylae of Bohemia,” the scene (>f the battle of Kulm and 
Arbesau. A little farther to the east the Elbe escapes into 
Saxony at the lowest point in Bohemia (alt. 367 ft.). The north- 
east frontier is formed by the Sudetes, which comprise the 
Lausitzergebixge (2500 ft.), the Isergebirge (with the highest 
peak, the Tafelfichte, 3683 ft.), the Jesclikengebirge (3322 ft.), 
and the Kiesengebiigc. The Kiesengebirge (('zech Kroknosi) 
are, after the Alps, among the highest mountains of central 
lOiirope, and attain in the Schneekoppe an altitude of 5264 ft. 
The last groups of the Sudete.s in Bohemia are the Heuscheuerge- 
birge (2532 ft.) and the Adlergebirgc (3664 ft.). The fourth .side 
of the rhomb is formed by the so-called Bohemian-Moravian 
Hills, a plateau or broad series of low hills, composed of primitive 
rocks, and attaining in some places an altitude of 2500 ft. 

The interior of Bohemia has sometimes lieen compared to a 
deep basin ; but for the most part it is an undulating plateau, 
over 1000 ft. high, formed by a succession of terraces, which 
gradually slope down from south to north. Its lowest-lying 
points arc not in the middle but in the north, in the valley of the 
Elbe, and the country can be divided into two parts by a line 
passing through Hohenmauth-Prague-^Komotau. The part 
lying to the south of this line cun be designated as highland, and 
only the part north of it as lowland. The mountain-ranges of 
the interior of Bohemia are the Brdywald (2798 ft.) in the middle ; 
tlie Tepler Gebiigc (2657 ft.), the Kwlsbader Gcbirge (3057 ft.) 
and the Kaiserwdd (3238 ft.), in the north-west part ; while the 
northern corner is occupied by the Mittelgebirge (2739 ft.), a 
volcanic massif, stretching on l^th sides of the iSbe. 

Bohemia belongs to the watershed of the Elbe, which rises 
within the territory and receives on the right the Iscr and the 
Polzen, and on the left the Adler ; the Eger with its affluent the 
Tepl ; the Biela and the Moldau. But the principal river of 


Bohemia, from every point of view, is the Moldau (Czech 
Vltava), not the Elbe. A glance at the hydrographic structure 
of Bohemia, which is of such a striking regularity, shows us that 
the Moldau is the main stem, while the Elbe and the other rivers 
are only lateral branches ; moreover, the Elbe below Melnik, 
the point of its confluence with the Moldau, follows the ^neral 
direction of the Moldau. Besides, the Moldau is the principal 
commercial artery of the country , being navigable below Budweis, 
while the Upper-Elbe is not navigable ; its basin (11,890 sq. m.) 
is twice as great as that of the Elbe, and its width and depth 
are also greater. It has a length of 270 m., 47 m. longer than 
the Upper-Elbe, but it runs through a deep and narrow valley, 
in which there is neither road nor railway, extending from above 
Budweis to about 15 m. south of Prague. The Moldau receives 
on the right the Luzniza and the Sazawa and on the left the 
Wottawa and the Beraun, The Beraun is formed by the union 
of the Mies with the Radbusa, Angel and Uslawa, and is the 
third most important river of the country. There are only a few 
lakes, which are mostly found at high altitudes. 

Climate. — Bohemia has a continental, generally healthy 
climate, which varies much in different parts of the country. 
It is mildest in the centre, where, e.g. at Prague, the mean annual 
temperature is 48* 5® F. The rainfall varies also according to the 
districts, the rainy season being the summer. Thus the mean 
annual rainfall in the interior of Bohemia is 18 in., in the Riesen- 
gebirge 40 in., while in the Bdhmerwald it reaches 60 to 70 in. 

Agriculture . — Favoured with a suitable climate and inhabited 
by a thriving rural population, Bohemia is very highly developed 
in the matter of agriculture. Over 50 % of the whole area is 
under cultivation and the soil is in many parts very fertile, the 
best-known regions being the “ Golden Road ” round Kdnig- 
gratz, the ” Paradise ” round Teplitz, and the “ Garden of 
Bohemia ” round Leitmeritz. The principal products are oats, 
rye, barley and wheat, but since the competition of Hungarian 
wheat large tracts of land have been converted to the cultivation 
of beetroot. The potato crop, which forms the staple food of the 
people, is great ; the Saaz district is celebrated for hops, and the 
flax is also of a good quality. Fruit, especially plums, is very 
abundant and constitutes a great article of export. The forests 
cover 29*01 % of the total area ; meadows, 10*05, pastures 5*05, 
and gardens 1 *35 %. Cattle-rearing is not so well developed as 
agriculture, but great flocks of geese are reared, especially in 
the south, and bee-cultivation constitutes another important 
industry. Pisciculture has been for centuries successfully 
pursued by the Bohemian peasants, and the attempts recently 
made for the rearing of silkworms have met with fair success. 

Minerals . — Except salt, which is entirely absent, almost 
every useful metal and mineral is to lie found. First in import- 
ance, both in quantity and in value, come lignite and coal. 
Some of the richest lignite fields in Europe are found in the 
north-east comer of Bohemia round Briix, Dux, Falkenau, 
Ossegg and Teplitz. Coal is mined round Kladno, Buscht^hrad, 
Pilsen, Sfchlan, Rakonitz, Niirschan and Radnitz, the last- 
named place containing the oldest coal mines of Bohemia (17th 
century). Iron ores are found at KruSnahora and Nudic, and 
the principal foundries are round kladno and Konigshof. 
Owing to the improvements in refining, Bohemia has become 
an important centre of the iron industry. Silver is extracted 
at Pribram and Joachimsthal, but the silver mines near Kutten- 
berg, famous in the middle ages, are now abandoned. Lead is 
extracted at Pribram, tin at Graupen in the Erzgebirge, the only 
place in Austria where this metal is found. Antimony is extracted 
at Milleschau near Tabor ; uranium and radium near Joachims- 
thal ; graphite near Krumau and Budweis ; porcelain-earth near 
Carlsbad. Other minerals found in various places of Bohemia 
are copper, sulphur, cobalt, alum, nickel, arsenic and various 
sorts of precious stone, like the Bohemian garnet (pyrope), 
and building stone. A large amount of peat is collected, 
especially in the south-west of Bohemia, as well as a great 
quantity of asphalt. 

Bohemia possesses over two hundred mineral springs, but 
only a few are used for medicinal purposes. Among them are 
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proverbial ** that nothing could be done in the world without 
the help of God and of the king of Bohemia.*’ The policy of 
John was founded on a close ail^ce with France, the country 
for which he felt most sympathy. Fighting as an ally of France 
he fell at the battle of Ci^ (1346). 

He was succeeded as king of Bohemia by his son Charles, 
whom the German electors had previously elected as their 
sovereign at Rense (1346). Charles proved one of the 
CAsSte. gf^test rulers of Boheixua, where his memory is still 
revered. Prague was his favourite residence, and by 
the foundation of the nov^ mislo (new town) he greatly enlarged 
the city, which now had three times its former extent, and soon 
also trebled its population. He also added greatly to the 
importance of the city by founding the famous university of 
Prague. Charles succeeded in re-establishing order in Bohemia. 
The country had been in a ver\' disturbed state in consequence 
of feuds that were ini^essant during the reign of John, who 
had almost always been absent from Bohemia, Charles alati 
attempted to codify the obscure and contradictory laws of 
Bohemia ; but this attempt failed through the resistance of 
the powerful nobility of the country. During the reign of 
Charles, the first symptoms of tliat movement in favour of 
church reform that afterwards acquired a world-wide import- 
ance, appeared in Bohemia. As Charles has often been accused 
of undue subserviency to the Church of Rome, it should be men- 
tioned that he granted his protection to several priests who 
favoured the cause of church reform. In his foreign policy 
('harles differed from his father. The relations with France 
graduall)’ became colder, and at the end of his reign Charles 
lavoured an alliance with England ; he died in 1378 at the 
age of sixty-two, prematurely exliausted by arduous work. 

Charles was succeeded by his son Wenceslas, who was then 
seventeen years of age. Ilis reign marks the decline of the rule 
of the hou.se of Luxemburg over Bohemia. He was 
/«f /V*** weak and incapable sovereign, but the very ex- 
aggerated accusations against him, which are found 
firincipally in the works of older historians, are mainly due to 
the fact that the king and to a larger extent his queen, Sophia, 
lor a time furthered the cause of church reform, thus incurring 
the displeasure of Romanist writers. During the earlier part of 
tiie reign of Wenceslas a continual struggle took place between 
tlie king and the powerful Bohemian nobles, who indeed twice 
imprisoned their sovereign. Wenceslas also became involved 
in a dispute with the archbishop, which resulted in the death 
of the famous John of Nepomuk, 

The later pwt of the reign of Wenceslas is a record of incipient 
religious conflict. The hold of the Church of Rome on Bohemia 
had already been weakened during the reign of King 
//uMMtf Charles by attacks on the immorality of the clergy, 
Httuitea. which proceeded from pious priests such as Mili6 and 
Waldhauser. The church schism, during which the 
rival pontiffs assailed each other with all the wild threats and 
objurgations of medieval theological strife, necessarily alienated 
the Bohemians to a yet greater extent. Almost the whole 
Bohemian nation therefore espoused the cause of Huss (q.v.). 
Wenceslas on the occasion of these disputes displayed the 
weakness and irresolution that always characterized him, but 
Queen Sophia openly favoured the cause of Huss, who for some 
time was her confessor. Huss was tried before the council 
of Constance (q.v.\ to which he had proceeded with a, letter of 
safe conduct given by Wenceslas’s brother Sigismund, king of 
the Romans. He was declared a heretic and burnt on the 6th 
of July 1415. The inevitable and immediate result of this event 
was the outbreak of civil war in Bohemia, where Huss was 
greatly revered by the large majority of the population. The 
nobles of Bohemia and Moravia met at Prague on the and of 
Septonber 1415, and sent to the council the famed Preifs- 
iatio Bokemofum, in which they strongly protested against the 
execution of Huss, a good, just and catholic man who had for 
many years been favourably known in the Kingdom by his Hie, 
conduct and fame, and who had been convicted of no offence.” 
They further declared that all who affirmed that heresy existed 


in Bohemia were ” liars, vile traitors and calumniator of 
Bohemia and Moravia, the worst of all heretics, full of dl evil, 
sons of the devil.” Th^' finally stated ” that they would defend 
the law of our Lord Jesiis Christ and its pious, humble and stead- 
fast preachers at the cost of their blo(^, scorning alt fear and 
all human decrees that might be contrary to riiem.”' This 
protest was a declaration of vmr against the Roman church, 
wd marks the beginning of the Hussite wars. The council, 
indeed, summoned the nobles before its tribunal, but they 
refused to appear. A large number of the nobles and knights 
who had met at Prague formed a confederacy and declared 
that they consented to freedom of preaching word of God 
on their estates, that they declined to reconiize the authority 
of the council of Constance, but would obey the Bohemian 
bishops and a future pope lawfully elected. Meanwhile thev 
declared the university of Prague the supreme authority in ail 
matters of religion. The nremb^s of the confederacy attemptedi 
though unsuccessfully, to induce King Wenceslas to occome their 
leader. The Romanist nobles, who were not numerous, but 
some of whom owned vast estates, now also formed a confederacy, 
pledging themselves to support the pope and the council. After 
the closi^ of the council in 1418, Sigismund, who — Wenceslas 
being childless — ^was hair to the Bohemian throne, sent a letter 
to lus brother, which was practically a manifesto addressed 
to the Bohemian people. He threatened with the severest 
penalties all who should continue to resist the authority of 
Rome. Wenceslas maintained the vacillating attitude that 
was characteristic of his whole reign, though Queen Sophia still 
extended her protection to the reformers. By doing this, indeed, 
.she incurred the wrath of the C'hurch to so great an extent that 
an act of accusation against her was drawn up at the council 
of Constance. Intinudated l>\ his brother, Wenceslas now 
attempted to stem the current of religious enthusiasm. Im- 
mediately after the death of Huss many priests who refused 
to administer communion in the two kinds — now the principal 
tenet of the adherents of Huss— had been expelled from their 
parishes. Wenceslas decreed that they should be reinstated, 
and it was only after some hesitation that he even permitted 
that religious .services according to the Utraquist doctrine should 
be held in three of the churches of Prague. Some of the more 
advanced reformers left Prague and formed the party known 
a.s the Taborites, from the town of 'labor which becaime their 
centre. Troubles soon broke out at Prague. When on the 
30th of July 1419, the Hussite priest, John of Zelivo, was leading 
a procession through the streets of Prague, stones were thrown 
at him and his followers from the town liall of the ” new town.” 
The Hussites, led by John iiika (q.v,\ stormed the town-hall and 
threw the magistrates from its windows. On receiving the news 
of these riots King Wenceslas was immediately seized by an 
attack of apoplexy ; a second fit on the i6th of August ended 
his life. 

The news of the death of the king caused renewed rioting in 
Prague and many other Bohemian cities, from which many 
Germans, mostly adherents of the Church of Rome, 
were expelled. Finally a temporary truce was con- 
eluded, and, early in the following year, Sigismund, 
who now claimed the Bohemian crown as successor of his brother^ 
arrived at Kutna Horn (Kuttenberg). Pope Martin V. on the 
1st of March 1410 proclaimed a crusade aninst Bohemia, and 
crusaders from all parts of Europe joined Sigismund’s army. 
” On the 30th day of June the Hungarian king, Sigismund, with 
a large army consisting of men of various countries, as well as of 
Bohemians, occupied the castle of Prague, deterrraed to con- 
quer the city, which they considered a heretical community 
because they used the sacred chalice and accepted other evan- 
gelical truths.” 3 But the attempt of the crusaders to conduer 
Prague failed, and after an attack by them on the Viocov 
(now Zizkov) hill hod ^n repulsed by the desperate bravery 
of the Taborites, led by Zhtka, Sigismund determined to abandon 

> Pvotettatio Boh$morum, frequently printed in English and 
German, as well as in the Latin otigisiaL 

• Laurence of Bresova's (contemporary) Kroniha HntiUkd, 
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tht siege of Prague. An attempt of Sigismund to relieve the 
besieged garrison of the Vysehrad fortress on the outskirts of 
Prague also failed, as he was again entirely defeated at the battle 
of the Vysehrad (Noveml)er i, 1420). 

Koyal authority now ceased in Bohemia. At a meeting of 
the diet at Caslav (June j, 1421) Sigismund was deposed. It 
was decided that a Polisli prince should be chosen as sovereign, 
and that meanwhile a provisional government, composed of 
twenty men belonging to the various parties, should be estab- 
lished. In 1422 Sigismund again invaded Bohemia, but was 
decisively defeated by Ziika at NiSmecky Brod (Deutschbrod). 
The i^oiish prince, Sigismund Korybutovi^, now arrived in 
Bohemia, and was recognized as regent by the laige majority 
of the inhabitants ; hut through the influence of the papal see 
he was recalled by the rulers of Poland after a stay 
of only a few months. After his departure, civil 
war between the moderate Hussites (Calixtines or 
Utraq^uists) luid the advanced Taborite party broke out for the 
first tune, though there had previously been isolated disturbances 
between them. The return of Prince KorybutoviC and the 
menace of a German invasion soon reunited the Bohemians, 
who gained a decisive victi>r)' w-er the Germans at Aussig in 
1426. Shortly afterwards Korybutovic, w^ho had taken part 
in this great victory, incurred the dislike of the extreme Hussites, 
and was obliged to leave Bohemia. All hope of establishing an 
independent Slav dynasty in Bohemia thus came to an end. 
In 1427 several German princes undertook a new crusade agaimst 
the Hussites. With the German and other invaders were 1000 
English archers, bodyguard to Henry Beaufort, bishop of 
Winchester, who took part in the crusade as papal legate. 
The crusaders were seized by a sudden panic, both at Mies 
(Stfibro) and at Tacliau, as soon as they approached the Hussites, 
and they fled hurriedly acnjss the mountains into Bavaria. 
Though internal disturbances again broke out, the Bohemians 
after this success assumed tlie offensive, and repeatedly invaded 
Hungary and the German states. 

Tlie impossibility of conquering Bohemia had now become 
obvious, and it was resolved that a council should meet at Basel 
(r/.v.) to examine the demand.s of the Hussites. The Germans, 
however, influenced by Sigismund, determined to make a last 
attempt to subdue Bohemia by armed force. The Bohemians, 
as usual united in the moment of peril, defeated the Germans at 
Domuilicc (Taus) on the 1st of August 1431, after a very short 
fight. In the course of the same year negotiations began at 
Basel, the Hussites being represented by a numerous embassy 
under the leadership of Prokop the Great. The negotiations 
proceeded very slowly, and in 1433 the Bohemians returned to 
their own country, accompanied, however, by envoys of the 
e.oimcil. Dissensions had meanwhile again broken out in 
Bohemia, and tliey were now of a political rather tlrnn a religious 
nature. The more aristocratic Hussites raised an armed force 
which was known as “ the army of the nobles.” The Taborites 
also collected their men, who formed “ the army of the towns.” 
The two armies met at Lipan, near Kolin, on the 30th of May 
J434' fhe Taborites were defeated, and the two Prokops and 
most of tlieir other leaders perished on the battlefield. The 
victory of the moderate party paved tlie way to a reconciliation 
with Sigismund and the' Church of Rome. The Bohemians 
recognized Sigismund as their sovereign, but obtained 
considerable concessions with regard to religious 
matters. These concessions, which were formulated 
in the so-called Compacts, granted to the Bohemians the 
right of communion in both kinds, and of preaching the gospel 
freely, smd also to a certain extent limited the power of the clergy 
to acquire worldly goods. 

Aft^ the Compacts had been formally recognized at Iglau in 
Moravia, Sigismund proceeded to Prague and was accepted as 
king. He died in tlie following year (1437) and was succeeded 
by his son-in-law, Albert of Austria, whom the estates chose as 
their king. Albert died after he had reigned over Bohemia less 
th^ two years. Though it was known that Albert’s widow 
Elizabeth would shortly give birth to a child, the question as to 
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the succession to the throne again arose ; for it was only in 1627 
that the question whether the Bohemian crown was dective 
or hereditary was decided for ever. The nobles formed two 
parties, one of which, the national one, had George of 
PodSbrad as its leader. Ulrich of Rosenberg 
was the leader of the Roman or Austrian division of 
the nobility. The two parties finally came to an agreement 
known as the Letter of Peace ” (itsi mirn^). Those who signed 
it pledged themselves to recognise the Compacts, and to support 
as archbishop of J^rague, John of Rokycan, who had been chosen 
by the estates in accordance with an agreement made simul- 
taneously with the Compacts, but whom the Church of Rome 
refused to recognize. On the other hand, the national party 
abandoned the candidature to the throne of Prince Casimir of 
Poland, thus paving the way to the eventual succession of 
Albert’s heir. On the 22nd of February 1440 Queen Elizabeth 
gave birth to a son, who received the name of Ladislas. The 
Bohemians formally acknowledged him as their king, though 
only idter their crown had been declined by Albert, duke of 
Bavaria. Ladislas remained in Austria under the guardianshij) 
of his uncle Frederick, duke of Styria, afterwards the emperor 
Frederick III., and Bohemia, still without regular government, 
continued to be the scene of constant conflicts between the rival 
parties of the nobility. In 1446 a general meeting of the estates 
of Bohemia together with those of Moravia, Silesia and Lusatia — 
the so-called " lands of the Bohemian crown ” — took place. 
This meeting has exceptional importance for the constitutional 
history of Bohemia. It was decreed that at the meeting of the 
estates their members should be divided into three bodies— 
known as curiae — representing the nobles, the knights and the 
towns. These curiae were to deliberate separately and only to 
meet for a final decision. An attempt made at this meeting to 
appoint a regent was unsuccessful. The negotiations with the 
papal see continued meanwhile, but led to no result, as tlie 
members of the Roman party used their influence at the pupal 
court for the purpose of dissuading it from granting any rtm- 
cessions to their countrymen. Shortly after the termination of 
the diet of 1446 George of PodSbrad therefore determined to 
appeal to the fortune of war. He assembled a considerable army 
at Kutna Hora and marched on Prague (1448). He occupied 
the town almost without resistance and assumed the regency 
over the kingdom. The diet in 1451 recognized his title, which 
was also sanctioned by the emperor Frederick JIL, guardian of 
the young king. }^od6brad was none the lcs.s opposed, almost 
from the first, by the Romanists, who even concluded an alliance 
against him with their extreme opponents, Kolda of iimpacii 
and the other remaining Talxirites. In October 1453 Ladislas 
arrived in Bohemia and was crowned king at Prague ; but he 
died somewhat suddenly on the 23rd of Novemlier 1457. Georgt; 
of Pod^brad has from the first frequently been accused of having 
poisoned him, but historical research has proved that this 
accusation is entirely unfounded. The Bohemian throne was 
now again vacant, for, when electing Ladislas the estates had 
reaffirmed the elective character of the monarchy. Though 
there were several foreign candidates, the estates unanimously 
elected George of Pod6brad, who had now for some time admini- 
stered the country. Though the Romanist lords, whom PodSbrad 
had for a lime won over, also voted for him, the election was 
considered a great victory of the national party and was welcomed 
with enthusiasm by the citizens of Prague. 

During the earlier and more prosperous part of his reign the 
policy of King George was founded on a firm alliance with 
Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, through whose influence 
he was crowned by the Romanist bishop of Waitzen. The 
reign of King George, whose principal supporters were the men 
of the smaller nobility and of the towns, was at first very pros- 
perous. After a certain time, however, some of the Romanist 
nobles became hostile to the king, and, partly through their 
influence, he became involved in a protracted struggle with the 
papal see. It was in consequence of this struggle that some of 
George’s far-reaching plans — ^he endeavoured for a time to obtain 
the supremacy over Germany — failed. After the negotiation.s 
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vith Rome had proved unsuccessful George assembled the 
estates at Prague in 1453 and declared that he would to his 
death remain true to the communion in both kinds, and that 
he was ready to risk his life and his crown in the defence of his 
hiith. The Romanist party in Bohemia became yet more 
embittered against the Idng, and at a meeting at 2 ^ena Hora 
(Grunbeig)in 1465 many nobles of the Roman religion joined in 
a confederacy against him. In the following year Pope Paul II. 
granted his moral support to the confederates by pronouncing 
sentence of excornmumcation against George of Po^brad and by 
releasing all Bohemians from their oath of aU^giance to him. It 
was also through papal influence that King Matthias of Hungary, 
deserting his former ally, supported the lords of the league of 
Zelena Horn. Desultory warfare broke out between tl^ two 
parties, in which George was at first successful; but fortune 
changed when the king of Hungary invaded Moravia and 
obtained possession of Briinn, the capital of the country. At a 
meeting of the Catholic nobles of Bohemia and Moravia at 
Olmiitz in Moravia, Matthias was proclaimed king of Bohemia 
(May 3, 1469). In the following year George obtained some 
successes over his rival, but his death in 1471 for a time put a 
stop to the war. George of Podibrad, the only Hussite king of 
Bohemia, has always, with Charles IV., been the ruler of Bohemia 
whose memory has most endeared itself to his countrymen. 

George of Podfibrad had undoubtedly during the more pros- 
perous part of his reign intended to found a national dynasty. 
In later years, however, hope of obtaining aid from Poland in his 
struggle against King Matthias induced hun to offer the succession 
to the Bohemian throne to Vladislav (Wladislaus, Ladislaus), 
son of ('asimir, king of Poland. No formal agreement was made, 
and at the death of George many Bohemian nobles supported 
the claim of Matthias of Hungary, who liad already been pro- 
claimed king of Bohemia. Protracted negotiations ensued, but 
they ended by the election of Prince Vladislav of 
otpJimad, Poland at Kutna Hora, the 27th of May 1471. This 
election was a victory of the nationci party, and 
may be considered as evidence of the strong anti-clerical 
feeling which then prevailed in Bohemia ; for Matthias was an 
unconditional adherent of Rome, while the Polish envoys who 
represented Vladislav promised that he would maintain the 
Compacts. At the beginning of liis reign the new king was 
involved in a struggle with Matthias of Hungary, who maintained 
his claim to the Bohemian throne. Prolonged desultory warfare 
continued up to 1478, when a treaty concluded at Olmiitz 
secured Bohemia to Vladislav ; Matthias was to retain the 
so-called “ lands of the Bohemian crown ” — Moravia, Silesia 
and Lusatia — during his lifetime, and they were to be restored 
to Bohemia after his death. Though Vladislav was faithful to 
his promise of maintaining the C'ompacts, and did not attempt 
to prevent the Bohemians from receiving the communion in 
both kinds, yet his policy was on the whole a reactionary one, 
both regards matters of state and the religious controversies. 
The king appointed us government officials at Prague men of 
that section of the Utraquist party that was nearest to Rome, 
while a severe persecution of the extreme Hussites known as the 
Bohemian Brethren took place (see Hussites). Serious riots 
took place at Prague, and the more advanced Hussites stormed 
the three town halls of the city. The nobles of the same faith 
also formed a league to guard themselves against the menaced 
reaction. A meeting of all the estates at Kutna Hora in 1485, 
however, for a time restored peace. Both parties agreed to 
respect the religious views of their opponents and to abstain from 
all violence, and the Compacts were ^am confirmed. 

As regard matters of state the reign of Vladislav is marked 
by a decrease of the royal prerogative, while the power of the 
nobility attained an unpreoeden^ height, at the expense, not 
only of the royal power, but also of the rights of the townsmen 
and peasants. A dwtee of 1487 practically established serfdoAi 
in Bohemia, where it had hitherto been almost unknown. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this measure for the 
future of Bohemia. The rulers of the country were henceforth 
tinable to rely on that numerous sturdy and independent 


pei^ntry of which tl)e armies d fcaka and the Prakopa bad 
mainly consisted. Various enactments belonging to this reign 
also curtailed the rights of the Bohemian townsmen. A decree 
known os the regulations of King Vladislav ** codified these 
changes. It enumerated all the rights of the nc^les and knights, 
but entirely ignored those of the towns. It was tacitly assume 
that the townsmen had no inherent rights, but only such 
privileges us might be granted them by their sovereign with 
consent of ti>e nobles and knights. Civil discord was the 
inevitable consequence of these enactments. Several meetings 
of the diet took place at which the towns were not represented. 
The latter in 1513 formed a confederacy to delehd tnirir rights, 
and chose Prince Bartholomew of Munsterb^-« grandson of 
King George— as their leader. 

Vladislav was elected king of Hungary in 1490 and many of 
the events of his later life belong to the history of ifungary. He 
married in 1502 Anna de Candalc, who was connected 
with the royal family of France. He had two children 
by her, Anna, who afterwards married the archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria, and Louis. Vladislav died in Hungary in 1516. His 
successor was his son Louis, who had already been crowed as 
king of Bohemia at the age of three. According to the inime- 
tions of Vladislav, Sigismund, king of Poland, and the emperor 
Maximilian 1 . were to act us guardians of the young king. The 
Bohemian estates recognized this decision, but they refused to 
allow the guardians any right of interference in the affairs of 
Bohemia. The great Bohemian nobles, and in particular the 
supreme burgrave, Zden$k Leo, lord of Roimital, ruled the 
country almost without control. The beginning of the nominal 
reign of King Louis is marked by an event which had great 
importance for the constitiiUonal development of Bohemia. At 
a meeting of the estates in j 5 1 7 known as the diet of St Wenceslas 
— as the members first assembled on the 28th of September, the 
anniversary of that saint —they came to terms and settled the 
questions which had been the causes of discord. The citizens 
renounced certain privileges which they had hitherto claimed, 
while the two other estates recognized their municipal autonomy 
and tacitly sanctioned their presence at the meetings of tlie diet, 
to which tliey had already l>een informally readmitted since 1508. 
At the first sitting of this diet, on the 24th of October, it was 
declared that the three estates had agreed henceforth “ to live 
together in friendly intercourse, us became men belonging to the 
same country and race.'’ In 1 522 Louis arrived in Bohemia from 
Hungary, of which country he had also been elected king. On his 
arrival at Prague he dismissed all the i^ohemtan state officials, 
including the powerful l..eu of Koimital. He'appointcd Charles 
of Munsterberg, a cousin of Prince Bartholomew and also a 
grandson of I^ng George, as regent of Bohemia during his 
alienees, and John of Wartenberg as burgrave. The new 
officials appear to have supported the more advanced Hussite 
party, while Roimital and the members of the town council of 
Prague who had acted in concert with him laid been the allies of 
the Romanists and tliose Utraquists who were nearest to the 
Church of Rome. The new officials thus incurred the displeasure 
of King Louis, who was at that moment seeking the aid of the 
pope in bis warfare with Turkey. The king therefore reinstated 
Leo of Roimital in his offices in 1525. Shortly afterwards 
Roilmital became involved in a feud with the lords of Rosenberg ; 
the feud became a dvil war, in which most of the nobles and 
cities of Bohemia took sides. Meanwhile Louis, who had 
returned to Hui^aiy, opened his campaign against the Turks. 
He requested aid firm his Bohemian subjects, and this was 
granted 1 ^ the Rosenberg faction, while Roimital and his party 
purposely delayed sending any forces to Hungary. I'here were, 
therefore, but few Bohemian troops at the battle of Moh 4 cs 
(Ai^st 29, 1526) at which Louis was decisively defeated and 
perished. 

The death of Louis found Bohemia in a state of great disorder, 
almost of anardby. The two last kings had mainly resided in 
Hungary, and in spite of the temporary agreement obtained at 
the ffiet of St Wenceslas, the Bohemians not succeeded in 
establishing a strong indigenous government which might have 
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taken the plucc of the absentee monarchs. Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austriar— afterwards the emperor Ferdinand L — laid claim to 
_ , , the Bohemian throne as husband of Anna, daughter 
of King Vladislav. King Sigismund of Poland, 
UabMbarg the dukes Louis and WiUiam of Bavaria, sevCTal 
gytiMMty. German princes, as well as several Bohemian 

noblemen, of whom Leo of Roimital was the most important, 
were also candidates. The diet resolved to entrust the election 
to twenty-four of their members, chosen in equal number from 
the three estates. These electors, on the 23rd of October (1526), 
chose Ferdinand of Hatwburg as their king. This date 
memorable, as it marks the permanent accession 
of the Halls burg dynasty to the Bohemian throne, though 
the Austrian archdukes Rudolph and Albert had previously been 
rulers of Bohemia for short periods. Though Ferdinand fully 
shared that devotion to Rome which is traditional in the 
Habsburg dvnasty, he showed great moderation in religious 
matters, particularly at the beginning of his reign. His principal 
object was to establish the hereditary right of his dynasty to the 
Bohemian throne, and this object he pursued with characteristic 
obstinacy. When a great fire broke out at Prague in 1541, which 
desffoyed all the state documents, Ferdinand obtained the 
consent of the estates to th#* substitution of a charter stating 
that he had been recognized as king in consequence of the 
hereditary rights of his wife Anna, in the place of the former one, 
which had stated that he had become king by election. This 
caused great dissatisfaction and was one of the principal causes 
of the troubles that broke out shortly afterwards. Ferdinand 
had in 1531, mainly through the influence of his brother the 
emperor (Vharles V., been elected king of the Romans and heir to 
the Empire. He henceforth took a large part in the politics of 
(iermany, particularly after he had in 1547 concluded a treaty of 
peace with Turkey, which assured the safety of the eastern 
frontiers of his dominions. Charles V. about the same time 
concluded his war with France, and the brothers determined to 
adopt a firmer policy towards the Protestants of Germany, whose 
power had recently greatly increased. The latter had, about the 
time of the recognition of Ferdinand as king of the Romans, and 
partly in consequence of that event, formed at Schmalkalden a 
league, of which John Frederick, elector of Saxony, and Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, were the leaders. War broke out in Germany 
in the summer of 1546, and (’harles relied on the aid of his brother, 
while the German Protestants on the other hand appealed to 
their Bohemian co-religionists for aid. 

Since the beginning of the Reformation in Germany the views 
of the Bohemian reformers had undergone a considerable change. 

Some of the more advanced Utraquists differed but 
futS^wlr German Lutherans, while the Bohemian 

Mgaimat Brethren, who at this moment greatly increased in 
Qmam influence through the accession of several powerful 
nobles, strongly sympathized with the Protestants of 
** *"■ Germany. Ferdinand’s task of raising a Bohemian 
army in support of his brother was therefore a difficult 
one. He again employed his usual tortuous policy. He per- 
suaded the estates to vote a general levy of the forces of the 
country under the somewhat disingenuous pretext that Bohemia 
was menaced by the Turks ; for at that period no armed force 
could he raised in Bohemia without the consent of the estates of 
the realm. Ferdinand fixed the town of Kaadcn on the Saxon 
frontier as the spot where the troops were to meet, but on his 
arrival there he found that many cities and nobles--particularly 
those who belonged to the community of the Bohemian Brethren 
— had sent no men. Of the soldiers who arrived many were 
Protestants who sympaithixed with their German co-religionists, 
'rhe Bohemian aiiny refused to cross the Saxon frontier, and 
towards the end of the year 1546 Ferdinand was obliged to disband 
his Bohemian forces. Early in the following year he again called 
on his Bohemian subjects to furnish an army in aid of his brother. 
Only a few of the Romanists and more retrograde Utraquists 
olieyed his order. The large majority of Bohemians, on the other 
hand, considered the moment opportune for recovering the 
ancient liberties of Bohemia, on which Ferdinand had encroached 


in various ways by daixning hereditary right to the crown and by 
curtailing the old privileges of the land. The estates met at 
Prague in March 1547, without awaiting a royal summons, — 
undoubtedly an unconstitutional proceeding. The assembly, 
in which the influence of the representaifeives of the town of Pra^e 
and of the knights and nobles who belonged to the Bohemian 
Brotherhood was predominant, had a very revolutionary char- 
acter. This became yet more marked when the news of the 
elector of Saxony’s victory at Rochlitz reached Prague. The 
estates demanded the re-establishment of the ele^ve character 
of the Bohemian kingdom, the recognition of religious liberty for 
all, and various enactments limiting the royal prerogative. It 
was decided to entrust the management of state afiairs to a 
committee of twelve members chosen in equal number from the 
three estates. Of the members of the committee chosen by the 
knights and nobles four belonged to the Bohemian Brotherhood. 
The committee decided to equip an armed force, the command of 
which was conferred on Kaspar Pflug of Rabenstein (d. 1576). 
According to his instructions he was merely to march to the 
^xon frontier, and there await further orders from the estates ; 
there seems, however, little doubt that he was secretly instructed 
to afford aid to the German Protestants. Pflug marched to 
Joachimsthal on the frontier, but refused to enter Saxon territor>" 
without a special command of the estates. 

Meanwhile the great victory of the imperialists at Miihlberg 
had for a time crushed German Protestantism. The Bohemians 
were in a very difficult position. They had seriously offended 
their sovereign and yet afforded no aid to the German Pro- 
testants. The army of Pflug hastily dispersed, and the estates 
still assembled at Prague endeavoured to propitiate Ferdinand. 
They sent envoys to the camp of the king who, with his brother 
Charles, was then besieging Wittenberg. Ferdinand received 
the envoys better than they had perhaps expected. He indeed 
always maintained his plan of rnaking Bohemia a hereditary 
kingdom under Habsburg rule, and of curtailing as far as possible 
its ancient constitution, but he did not wish to drive to despair 
a still warlike people. Ferdinand demanded that the Bohemians 
should renounce all alliances with the German Protestants, and 
declared that he would make his will known after his arrival 
in Prague. He arrived there on the 20th of July, with a large 
force of Spyanish and Walloon mercenaries, and occupied the city 
almost without resistance. Ferdinand treated the nobles and 
knights with great forbearance, and contented himself with the 
confiscation of the estates of some of those who had been most 
compromised. On the other hand he dealt very severely with the 
towns— 'Prague in particular. He declared that their ancient 
privileges should be revised — a measure that practically signified 
a broad confiscation of lands that belonged to the municipalities. 
Ferdinand also forced the townsmen to accept the control of 
state officials who were to be called town-judges and in Prague 
town-captains. These royal representatives were given almost 
unlimited control over municipal affairs. The Bohemian 
Brethren were also severely persecuted, and their bishop Augusta 
was imprisoned for many years. 

Ferdinand’s policy here was as able as it always was. The 
peasantry had ceased to be dangerous ’since the establishment of 
serfdom ; the power of the cities was now thoroughly under- 
mined. Ferdinand had only to deal with the nobles and knights, 
and he hoped that the influence of his court, and yet more that 
of the Jesuits, whom he established in Bohemia about this time, 
would gradually render them amenable to the royal vdll. If 
we consider the customs of his time Ferdinand cannot be con- 
sidered as having acted with cruelty in the moment of his success. 
Only four of the principal leaders of the revolt— two knights, 
and two citizens of Prague— were sentenced to death. They 
were decapitated on the square outside the HradeSany pal^ 
where the estates met on that day (August 22). This diet 
therefore became known as the “ Krvavy* snl^m ” (bloody diet). 
In one of the last years of his life (1562) Ferdinand succscdcd in 
obtaining the coronation of his eldest son Maximilian as king of 
Bohemia, thus ensuring to him the succession to the Bohemian 
throne. As Ferdinand I. acceded to the Hungarian throne at 
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theninetiiiijBastoth^tofBohemkyiadMhftiliobM^^ qpits, drew up apiofBiiiaaof 
oftheRomansandifter thcdeatkof Charics V4«iiperor,ii^ Cmftsno BotumiM. It wat m moit points iden^ 
events of his life do not belong to the history of B^enua. He Augsburg confession^ but differed liusn it with regard to the 
died in 15^ doctrine of the sacrament of the Lord's Snppv. Here die 

> f^ima 4 a.n succeeded father* as king of Bohemia without Bohemian profession agreed ynth the views of Calvm mdier dwW 
any oppositiotu Ctrcumstktices were greatly in hit favour j he with those of Luther. This it undoubtedly due to die m&ienee 
KaH in his youth mainly been educated by Protest a nt of die Bohemian Brethren. The Cwifush BeAmiiri ,was »w* 
tutors, and for a time openly avowed strong sympathy sented to Maximilian, who verbally express^ hit approval but 
lor the party of churdi reform. This iiu^, which would not consent to tl^ being made public, and also refiised 
became known in Bohemia, secured for him the support of the his consent to the inclusion of the Cen/stfsa among the chartecs 
Bohemiaii church reformers, while the Romanists and retrograde of the kingdom. Maximilian rejected tte deiaaad of the 
Utraquists were traditionally on the side of the house of Habs- Bohemian estates, that they and not die king should in future 
burg. The reign of Maximilian did not fulfil the hopes that met appoint the members of the consistory. He ;bially« however^ 
it. Though he published new decrees against die Bohemian consented to exempt the Lutherans and advanced Utraquists 
Brethren, he generally refused to sanction any measures against from the jurisdiction of the conwitory, and aUowQd them to 
the Protestants, in spite of the advice of the Jesuits, who were choose fifteen defenders— five of whom were to bdong to each 
gradually obtaining g^reat influence in Bohemia. He did nothing, of the estates — who were to have . supreme cont^ over die 
however, to satisfy the expectations of the partisans of church re- LutJicran church. These defenders were to appoint for each 
form, and indeed after a time bwan again to assist at the functions district a superintendent (moderator), who was to mamtam order 
of the Roman church, from wluch he had long absented himself, and discipline among the clergy. As the Bohemian Brottohood 
Indifference, perhaps founded on religious scepticism, char- had never recognized the consistory, that bodjr now lost whatorer 
acterized the king during the many ecclesiastical disputes that influence it had still possessed. It became, indeed, subser^ent 
played so Urge a part in his reign. In 1567 Maximilian, who had to the Romanist archbishopric of Prague, vduch had been rw- 
also succeeded his father as king of Hungary and emperor, established by Ferdinand I. Its members honcefortli were men 
visited the Bohemians for the first time since his accession to the who on almost all points agreed with Rome, and sometimes even 
throne. Like most princes of the Habsburg dynasty, he was men who had joined the Roman church, but continued by order 
constantly confronted at this period by the difficulty of raising of their superiors to remain members of the consistory, where 
funds for warfare against the Turks. When he asked the it was thought that their influence might be useful to their new 
Bohemians to grant him supplies for this purpose, they immedi- creed. 

AkaUiiaa retorted by bringing forward their demands The results of the diet of 1575 were on the whew iavouraWe 

attb0 with regard to matters of religion. Their principal to toe estates, and they seem to have taken this view, for almost 
demand appears somewhat strange in the hght of the immediately afterwards they recognized Maximilian;s 
events of the past. The estates expressed toe wish that eldest son Rudolph as his successor and consented to his 
the celebrated Compacts should cease to form part of toe laws being crowned kii^ of Bohemia. Maximilian died m the Mowiiig 
of the country. These enactments had indeed granted freedom year, and Rudolph succeeded him without any opposition, 
of worship to the most moderate Utraquists— men who, except The events of the lost years of the reign of Rudolph have toe 
that they claimed the right to receive the communion in both greatest importocc for Bohemian history, but toe earlier part 
kinds, hardly differed in their faith from the Roman church, of his reigjn requires little notice. As Rudolph had been educa^ 
On the other hand Ferdinand I. had used toe Compacts as an in Spain it was at firet thought that he would treat the l^hemian 
instrument which justified him in oppressing the Bohemian church reformers with great severity. The new sovereign, how- 
Brethren, and toe advanced Utraquists, whose teaching now ever, showed with regard to the unceasing religious controversy 
differed but little from that of Luther. He had aigucd that all the same apathy and indifference with which he also met matters 
those who professed doctrines differing from the Church of Rome of state. He had be« from his early youto subject to fits of 
more widely than did the retrograde Utraquists, were outside melancholia, and during several short penods was actually 
the pale of religious toleration. Maximilian, indifferent as usual insane. Rudolph was a gr^t patron of the arts, md he jpeal^y 
to matters of religious controversy, consented to the abolition contributejd to ^ embellishment of Prague, ‘which, as it was 
of the Compacts, and these enactments, which had once been his favourite residence, became the centre of the vast Habsbuxg 
sacred to the Bohemian people, perished unrcOTetted by all dominions. In 1600 the mental condition of Rudolph bccanteip 
parties. The Romanists had always hated them, Mlieving them seriously impaired that the princes of the house of H a b a b uy 
not to be in accord with the general custom of the papal church, thought it necessary to consider the future of the state, partt* 
while toe Lutherans and Bohemian Brethren considered their cularly as Rudolph had no legitimate descendants. Mattohx, 
suppression a guarantee of toeir own liberty of worship. the eldest of his Ixrothers, caoM to Prague wd pointed out to 

In 1575 Maximilian, who had long been absent from Bohemia, Rudolph the necessity of appointing a coadjutor, should he be 
return^ there, as the estates refused to grant subsidies to an incapacitated from lulling his royal duties, and also d 
absentee monarch. The sittings of the diet that met in 1575 were anrangementi concerning the succession to the throne. Theae 
very prolonged. The king maintained a vacillating attitude, suggestions were indignantly repelled by Rudolph, whose MM 
influenced now by the thmts of the Bohemians, now by the was greatly in^eased by a letter of Pope Clement VIII. ^ The 
advice of the papal nuncio, who had followed him to Pxague. pope in a forcible though formally courteous manner pointy 
The latter strongly represented to him how great would be toe out to him the evil resmts which his neglect of his royal duties 
difficulties that he would encounter in his other dominions, wmild entail on his subjects, and called on him to appoint one 
should he make concessions to the Protestants of ^hernia, of toe Habsburg princes his aucoessor both to tfais imperid 
The principal demand of the Bohemians was toat the “ Con- crown and to the thrones of Bohemia wd Hungary. It is 
tessionof Augsburg"— a summary of Luther’s teaching probable toat the tear that toe pope mig^t make good tod 
—should be recognized in Bohemia. They further threats contain^ in this letter induced Rudolph, udio had 
renewed the demondi which they had already expressed hitherto been indifferent to matters of religion, to become 
at the diet of 1567, that tos estates should have toe right more subservient to the Roman cfuirdii The papal auncmat 
of aDDointutff toe members of the oocisistQfy— the ^desi- Prague, in particular, appears for a tune to have obtained meat 
astical body whkh ruled toe Utraquist eburdi ; for sines toe influence ovttf the king. Under thk influence, Rui^l|E^ 
deato of John of Rd^can that church hod had no ardibishop. zflos issued a decree which renewed obsolete enactments against 
After long dd^Mrmtions and the king’s final refusal to recognize the Bohemian Brethren that : had been published by Xing 
tocoimfesiiaBOf Augslwig,tlteitmjorityof toediet,con^ Vkditorv in zgofl. The royd decree was purpomly worded 
of meaibani'Dl toe Bdiemian bioto^hoiod and advanced UtrO' in mi obscure manhor. , it referred to the Compacts that had 
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bem abolished, and was liable to an interpretation excluding 
frcnn tolerance all but the Romanists and the retrograde 
Utraquists. It appeal^ therefoi« as a menace to the Lutherans 
alt the more advanced Utraquists had now embraced 
that creed*^~as well as to the Bohemian Brethren. The estates 
of Bohemia met at Prague in January 1603. The discussi^ 
were very stormy. Budovec of Budova, a nobleman belonging 
to the community of the Bohemian Brethren, became the le^er 
of all those who were opposed to the Church of Rome.# He 
vigorously attacked the royal decree, which he declared to be 
contrary to the promises made bv King Maximilian. He, how- 
ever, advised the estates to vote the supplies that King Rudolph 
had demanded. Immediately after this vote had been passed, 
the diet was closed by order of the king. Though the royal 
power was at that period very weak in Bohemia, the o^n 
partisanship of the Icmg encouraged the Romanist nobles, who 
were not numerous, but among whom were some owners of large 
estates, to attempt to re-establish the Roman creed on their 
territories. Some of these nobles committed great cruelties 
while attempting to obtain these forcible conversions. 

S^fe again broke out between Rudolph and his treacherous 
younger Ivother Matthias, who used the religious and political 
controversies of the time for the purpose of supplanting his 
brother. The formal cause of the rupture between the two 
princes was Rudolph’s refusal to sanction a treaty of peace with 
Turkey, which Matthias had concluded as his brotto’s repre- 
sentative in Hungary. The Hungarians accepted Matthias as 
their ruler, and when his forces entered Moravia the estates of 
that country had, by Charles, lord of ierotin, also renounced 
the allegiance of Rudolph. Matthias then invaded Bohemia, 
and invited the estates of the kingdom to meet him at Caslav 
(Ceslau^. In consequence of a sudden revolution of feelixig for 
which it is difficult to account, the Bohemians declined the 
overtures of Matthias. The estates met at Prague in March 
1608, and, though again submitting their demands concerning 
ecclesiastical matters to Rudolph, authorized him to levy 
troops for the defence of Bohemia. The forces of Matthias ^d 
meanwhile entered Bohemia and had arrived at Libeh, a small 
town near Prague now incorporated with that city. Here 
Matthias, probably disappointed by the refusal of the Bohemians 
to join his standard, came to an understanding with his brother 
(June 95, 1608). Rudolph formally ceded to Matthias the 
government of Hung^, Moravia, and Upper and Lower 
Austria, but retained his ^hts as king of Bohemia. 

Soon after the conclusion of this temporary settlement, the 
estates of Bohemia again brought their demands before their 
DiHpf Rudolph had declined to discuss all religious 

matters during the time that the troop.s of his brother 
D§maa 4 occupied part of Bohemia. The diet that met on the 
aoth of January 1609 is one of the most important 
f^he history of Bohemia. Here, as so frequently 
in the 17th century, the religious controversies were 
largely influenced by personal enmitiea. Rudolph never forgave 
the treachery of his brother, and was secretly negotiating (at 
the time when he again appeared as champion of Catholicism) 
wi^ Christian of Anhalt, the leader of the German Protestants. 
This was known to the court of Spain, and the Bohemians also 
knew that the king could therefore rely on no aid from that 
quarter. They were therefore not intimidated when Rudolph, 
vacillating as ever, suddenly assumed a most truculent attitude. 
The estates had at their meetir^ in March of the previous 
year drawn up a document consisting of twenty-five so-called 
Artidw, which formulated their demands with regard to matters 
of religion. The kii^ now demanded that this document, 
which he oonsidered illegal, ihoidd t»e delivered up to him for 
destruction. The “articles** expressed the wish that the 
Conftsm Bokemica should be rec^ized as one of the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, and tnat complete religious liberty 
ahoold be granted to afi classes. Th^ further demanded that 
the Protest^— os it now became cuitoroary to call jointly 
the Utnmukti, Lntherant and Bohemian Brethren— and the 
Roman Catholics should have an equal right to hold all the 


offices of state, and that the power of the Jesuits to acquire land 
should be limited. They finally asked lor redress of aevend 
grievances caused by the misrule of Rudolph. This document 
had remained in the hands of Budova, who refused to deliver 
it to the king. The estates then chosd twelve of their number — 
amon^ whom was Count Henry Matihias Thum — ^who were to 
negotmte with the king and his councillors. Protracted dis- 
cussions ensued, and the king finally stated, on the 31st of March, 
that he could grant no concessions in matters of religion. On 
the following day the estates met under the leadership of Budova. 
They decided to arm for the defence of their rights, and when 
the king immediately afterwards dissolved the diet, it was 
resolved to meet again after a month, even without a royal 
summons. When they returned to Prague, Adam of Sternberg, 
the burgrave, again informed Budova tlkt the king would grant 
no concessions in ecdesiostical matters. Bohemia appeared 
to be on the verge of a revolution. It is unnecessary to record 
the frequent and contradictory resolutions of the king, influenced 
now by the extreme Romanists, now by those of his councillors 
who^ favoured a peaceful solution. Finally— on the 9th of July 
i6o9<— Rudolph signed the famed “ Letter of Majesty ” which 
gave satisfactioa to all the legitimate demands of the Bohemian 
Protestants. In the “ Letter of Majesty “ Rudolph recognized 
the Confessio BohemUa, He further granted to the Protestant 
estates the control over the university of Prague, and authorized 
them to elect the members of the Utraquist consistory. They 
were further empowered to elect “ defenders ” chosen in equal 
number from the estates of the nobles, knights and citizens, 
who were to superintend the execution of the enactments of 
the Letter of Majesty and generally to uphold the rights of the 
Protestants. On the same day the Romanist and the Protestant 
members of the diet also signed an agreement by which they 
guaranteed to each other full liberty of religious worship and 
declared that this liberty should be extended to all classes of 
the population. 

In 1611 the peace of Bohemia was again disturbed by the 
invasion of the archduke Leopold of Austria, bishop of Passau, 
who probably acted in connivance with his cousin „ 

King Rudolph. Leopold succeeded in obtaining * *** 

possession of part of the town of Prague, but his army was 
defeated by the troops which the Bohemian estates had hurriedly 
raised, and he was obliged to leave Bohemia. Matthias con- 
sidered his hereditary rights menaced by the raid of Leopold 
and again occupied Bohemia. Mainly at his instigation the 
estates now formally deposed Rudolph, who survived his de- 
thronement only a few months, and died on the aoth of January 
1612. Though Matthias had allied himself with the Bohemian 
Protestants during his prolonged struggle against his brother, 
he now adopted that policy favourable to the Church of Rome 
which is traditional of the Habsburg dynasty. His relations 
with the Bohemian Protestants, therefore, soon became strained. 
In 1615 Matthias convoked a general diet, ue, one that besides 
the Bohemian representatives included also the representatives 
of the “ lands of the Bohemian crown.’’ At the meeting of this 
diet the question of nationality, whi^h through the constant 
religious controversies had recced to the background, again 
became predominant. Former enactments enforcing the use 
of the national language were reaffirmed, and it was decreed that 
Bohemian should be the “ authorized ’’ {i.e. official) language 
of the country. 

As Matthias was childless, the question as to the succession 
to the Bohemian throne again arose. The king wished to secure 
the succession to his cousin Ferdinand, duke of Styria. 
Ferdinand was known as a fanatical adherent of the Chur^ of 
Rome and as a cruel persecutor of the Protestants of Styria. 
None the less the state officials of Bohemia, by not very scrupulous 
means, succeeded in persuading the estates to accept Ferdinand 
as heir to the throne and to consent to his coronation, which 
took place at Prague on tiie 17th of June 1617, No doubt 
through the influence of Ferdinand, the policy, of Matthias hence- 
forth asromod a yet more pronouncedly iiltramontane chameter. 
The king’s ooundUom, all adherents of the Church of Rome, 
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openly ttqpmMd thdbr hope that Utholic 
recover iti andent hold over Bohemia On the other hand the 


Bohemian Proteetanti, led by CotmtThum, one of the few nobki 
who had refused to vote to the recognition cd Fterdina^ as heir 
to throne, did not wish to defer what diey considered an 
inevitaUe conflict. It appeared to them mm advantageous to 
encounter the weak Matthias than his younger and more mnatical 
successor. A comparatively unimportant incident predpitatod 
matters. In December x6f7, the archbishop of Pra^e and die 
abbot of Bfevnov (Braunau) ordered the suppression of the 
Protestant religious services in churdies that had been built on 
their domains. This was a direct iafrin^|ement of the agreement 
colluded by the Romanist and Utraquist estates on Um day on 
which King Rudolph had sign^ die Letter of Majesty. The 
defenders took immediate action, by inviting all Protestant 
members of the diet to meet at Prague. They assembled there 
on 2ist of May i6x8, and decided to proc^ in full armour to 
the Hrad6uiy palace to bring their complaints to the knowledge 
of the counciUors of Matthias. On the following day, Thum, 
Wenceslas of Ruppa, Ulrich of Kinsky, and oth^ members of 
the more advanced party held a secret meeting, at which it was 
decided to put to death the most influent of Matthias's 
councillors. On the 23rd the representatives of the Protestahts 
of Bohemia proceeded to the Hrad6iny. Violent accusations 
were brought forward, particularly against Martinic and Slavata, 
the king’s most trusted councillors, who were accused of having 
advised him to oppose the wishes of the Bohemians. Finally 
these two councillors, together with Fabricius, secretary of the 
royal council, were thrown from the windows of the Hradtoiy 
into the moat below — an event known in history as the De* 
fenestration of Prague. Both Martinic and Slavata were but 
little injured, and succeeded in escaping from Prague. The 
Bohemians immediately established a provisional government 
consisting of thirty “ directors,” ten of whom were chosen by 
each of the estates. They also proceeded to raise an armed 
force, the command of which was given to Count Thum. 
Hostilities with Austria began in July, when an imperial force 
entered Bohemia. The troops of Matthias were, however, soon 
repulsed by the Bohemians, and in November Thum’s army 
entered Austria, but was soon obliged to retire to Bohemia 
because of the lateness of the season. 

In the following March the Bohemian crown became vacant 
by the death of Matthias. On the 31st of July the Bohemian 
estates pronounced the formal deposition of Ferdinand, 
with and on the 26th of August they elected as their king 
Frederick, elector palatine. Tlic new king and his 
queen, Elizabeth of England, arrived in Bohemia in 
October, and were crowned somewhat later at St Vitus’s 
cathedrd in Prague. Warfare with Austria continued dining 
this year — ^^16x9. Thum occupied Moravia, which now threw 
in its lot with Bohemia, and he even advanced on Vienna, but 
was soon obliged to retreat. In the following year events took 
a fatal turn for Bohemia. The powerful duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria joined his forces to those of Ferdinand, who had become 
Matthias’s successor as emperor, and who was determined to 
reconquer Bohemia. Ferdinand also received aid from Spain, 
Poland and several Italian states. Even the Lutheran elector of 
Saxony espoused his cause. A huge imperialist army, und^ 
the command of the duke of Bavaria, Tilly and B^quoi, 
entered Bohemia in September 1620. After several skirmishes, 
in all of which the Bohemians were defeated, the impcdal forces 
arrived at the outskirts of Prague on the evening of d«B 7th 
of November. On the following morning they attacked the 
Bohemian army, which occqpied a slighdy fort^ed position 
on the plateau Imown aa the “ Bila Hora (White HUl), The 
Bohemian! were defeated after a struggle of only a few hours, 
and on the evefung of batde die imperialists already oociqncd 
the port of Pn^ue, situated on the left bank of the Vltovm 
(Mddaa). Kiii| fhs dc nek, who had lost all courage^ hurried^ 
left Plague m 

Bobrinia itscM, as wdl as the landl of the Boheniian crown, 
now submitted to Ferdinand ahnos t widioiit resistanoe. The 
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battle of the White Hifl marto anapoc^k tixAldtftoyaf 
The execution of the princ^ leaders of the natibnal Wfm 
ment (June 21, 1621) was rollowod by a systSto of ‘ 

wbole^ confiscation of the lands of aU who bad 
m any way participated in the national movenaeiKt MgStoi 
Ahnoet the entire ancient noldllty of Bohemia wu 
driven into exile, and adventurers from ail co u ntrfe S i tnostiy 
men who had served in the imperiid arrny^ shared the 
Gradually all those who refused to recognize the creed of dbi 
Roman church were expdled from Bohemia, and 1 ^ the use Of 
terrible cruelty Catholicism was entirely ithostal^ahied in the 
country. In 1627 Ferdinand published a d«:m,'^hkh tomaUy 
auppremed the ancient free constitution of Bsiiemia, tiiough a 
semUance of representative government was left to the country* 
The new constitution prodaimed the heredity of die Bohemian 
crown in the house of Habsburg. It added a new estate/* 
that of the clerg)', to the three already extstkig. This estate, 
whkh was to take precedence of all the others, consisted ef the 
Roman archbishop of Prague and of all die ecdodastics who wree 
endowed with landed estates. The diet was deprived of aU 
legislative power, which was exclusively vested in the soverrign. 
At its meeti^ the diet was to discuss such matters only as were 
laid before it by the representatives of the king. The estates 
continued to have the right of voting taxes, but they were 
specially forbidden to attach any conditions to the grants of 
money which they made to their sovereign. It was finally decreed 
that the German language should have equal right widi the 
Bohemian one in all the government offices and law-courts of 
the kingdom. This had indeed become a necessity, since, in 
consequence of the vast ninhscations, the greatest part of tb^ 
land was in the hands of foreigners to whom the national 
language was unknown. 'I'hough these enactments still left 
some autonomy to Bohemia, the country gradually lost nJl 
individuality. Its history from this moment to the beginning 
of the 19th century is but a part of the history of Austok 

Bohemia was the theatre of hostilities during a laigepart of 
the Thirty Years’ War, which had l)egun in its capital. In 1831 
the Saxons for a time occupied a large part of Bohmia, 
and even attempted to re-establish Protestantism, 

During the later period of the Thirty Years’ War A w y aa 
Bohemia was frequently pillaged by Swedish troops. 
and the taking of part of Prague by the Swedish general 
Kdnigsmark in 1648 was the last event of the great Wat. The 
attempts of the Swedish envoys to obtain a certain amount Of 
toleration for the Bohemian Protestants proved fruitless, as tbe 
imperial representatives were inflexible on this point. At the 
be^nning cd the 18th century the possibility of the extinction ^ 
the male line of the house of Habsburg arose. The estates pf 
Bohemia, at a meeting that took place at Prague on tlw sdth if 
October 1720, sanctioned the fem^e succession to die Bohemian 
throne and recognized the so-called Pragmatic Sanction i^ch 
prodaimed the indivisibility of the Habsburg realm. Hie 
archduchess Maria Theresa, in whose favour these enactments 
were made, none the less met with great opposition on the dead! 
of her fadi^ the emperor Charles VI. Charto, elector of Bkvtrin, 
raised claims to the Bohemian throne and invaded the oountf^ 
witb a lam army of Bavarian, French and Saxon troope* . He 
occupied rague, and a huge part of the nobles and knmfati of 
Bohemia tow the oath of lulegiance to him (Deitomber 19, 
1741), The fortune of war, however, changed shor^aftowwdi. 
Mi^ Theresa recovered Bohemia and the other li^ that bad 
beenundertheruleof the house of Habsburg. During the reign of 
Maria Theresa, and to a greater extent during that of her son 
Joseph IL, many changes in the internal adxmnistration of the 
Habsburg realm took pltoe which aU tended to limit yet furtW 
the autommiy of Bohemia. A decree Of 1749 abolished the 
sepaxate law-courts that still existed hi Bdiemia, and a few yieito 
later an Austro^Bcfliemian ohancelto was a{^^ iriio sw to 
have the control ol the admlaistiraiien of Bolieinia, at wdl as of 
the Gmnan domaiai of the heuse of Hahsbuig. The power of 
the loyal officials who constituted the executive government Of 



Bobemk was greatly curtailed^ and though the chief tepra- 
sootative of the sovereign in Prague continued to bear the ancient 
title of supreme burgrave, he was instructed to conform in all 
matters to the orders of the central goveipnant of Vienna. Yet 
more extreme measures tending to centralization were introduced 
by the emperor Joseph, who refused to be crowned at Prague as 
king of Bohemia. powers of the Bohemian diet and of the 
royal officials at Prague were yet further limited, and the German 
language was introduced into all the upper schools of Bohemia. 
Some of the reforms introduced Joseph were, incidentally and 
contraiy to the wishes of their originator, favourable to the 
Bohemian nationality. Thus the greater liberty which he granted 
to the press enabled the Bohemians to publish a newspaper in 
the na^onal language. After the death of Joseph in 1790 the 
Bohemian estates, whose meetings had been suspended during 
his reign, again assembled, but they at first made but scanty 
attempts to reassqt their former rights. During the long 
Napoleonic wars, in which the house of Habsburg was almost 
continuously engaged, Bohemia continued in its previous leth- 
argic state. In ijSo4 a merely formal change in the constitu- 
tional position of Bohemia took place when Francis 1. assumed 
^ hereditary title of emperor of Austria. It was stated in an 
imperial decree that the new title of the sovereign should in no 
way prejudice the ancient rights of Bohemia and that the 
sovereigns would continue to be crowned as kings of Bohemia. 

After the re-establishment of European peace in 1815 the long- 
suppressed national aspirations of Bohemia began to revive. 
Kvwmio# nadonal movement, however, at first only found 
mtHomai expression in the revival of Bohemian literature. 
The arbitrary and absolutist government of Prince 
Mettcmich rendered all political action impossible in 
the lands ruled by the house of Habsburg. In spite of this 
pressure the estates of Bohemia began in 1845 to assume an 
attitude of opposition to the government of Vienna. They 
aflSrmed their right of voting the taxes of the country— a right 
that was due to them according to the constitution of 1627. To 
obtain the support of the wider classes of the population, they 
determined in 1847 to propose at their session of the following 
year that the towns should have a more extensive representation 
at the diet, that the control of the estates over the finances of the 
country should be made more stringent, and that the Bohemian 
language should be introduced into all the higher schools of the 
country. The revolutionary outbreak of 1848 prevented tfijs 
meetifl^of the estates. When the news of the February revolu- 
tion in Paris reached Prague the excitement there was very great. 
On the izth of March a vast public meeting voted a petition to 
the government of Vienna which demanded that the Bohemian 
language should enjoy equal rights with the German in all the 
government offices of the country, that a general diet comprising 
all the Bohemian lands, but elected on an extensive suffrage, 
should be convoked, and that numerous liberal reforms should 
be introduced. The deputation which presented these demands 
in Vienna received a somewhat equivocal answer. In reply, 
however, to a second deputation, the emperor Ferdinand declared 
on the 8th of April that eqjuality of rights would bt secured to 
both nationalities in Bohemia, that the question of the reunion of 
Moravia and Silesia to Bohemia should be left to a general 
Cefteew representatives of all parts of Austna, and 

taimT meeting of the estates of Bohemia, which 

would include representatives of the principal towns, 
would shortly be convoked. This assembly, which was to have 
had full powers to create a new constitution, and which would 
have ettabUihed complete autonomy, pever met, though 
election of its members took on the 17th of May. In 
consequence of the general jmtioi^ movement which is so 
characteristic of the year 1^8, it ¥Ms decided to hold at Prague 
a Slavic congress ” to which Slays of all parts of the Aus^ian 
empire, as well as those belonging to other countries, were 
invited. The deUbemtions were mtemipted the serious riots 
that broke out in tfah^streets of Prague pn the isth of June. ! 
They were srapressed after prolonged figbtipg and considenl^e 
bloodshed. The Austrian conmumder, Prti^ WMis^^ts» 
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bcanbarded the dty^ which finally capitulated unconditionally* 
The nationalist and liberal movement in Bohemia was thus 
suddenly checked, though the Bohemians took part in the 
Austrian constituent assembly that met at Vienna, and after- 
wards at Kromlfii& (Kremsier). 

By the end of the year 1849 all constitutional government 
ceased in Bohemia, as in all parts of the Habsburg empire. The 
reaction that now ensued was felt more severely than in any 
other part of the monarchy ; for not only were all attempts to 
obtain sdf-govemment and liberty ruthlessly suppressed, but 
a determine attempt was made to exterminate the national 
language. The German language was again exclusively used in 
all schools and government offices, all Bohemian newspapers 

were suppressed, and even the society of the Bohemian museum 

a society oompo^ of Bohemian noblemen and scholi^— was for 
a time only allowed to hold its meetings under the supervision of 
the police. 

Tte events of the Italian campaign of 1859 rendered the 
continuation of absolutism in the Austrian empire impossible. 
It was attempted to establish a constitutional system AwMritM 
which, while maintaining to a certain extent the unity oomantu» 
of ihs empire, should yet recognize the ancient consti- 
tutional nghts of some of the countries united under «***«»». 
the rule of the house of Habsburg. A decree published on the 
20th of October x86o established diets with limited powers. 
The composition of these parliamentary assemblies was to a 
certain extent modelled that of the ancient diets of Bohemia 
and other parts of the empire. This decree was favourably 
received in Boh^ta, but the hopes which it raised in the country 
fell when a new imperial decree appeared on the 26th of February 
1861. This established a central parliament at Vienna with very 
extensive powers, and introduced an electoral system which was 
grossly partial to the Germans. The Bohemians indeed consented 
to send their representatives to Vienna, but they left the parlia- 
ment in 1863, stating that the assembly had encroached on the 
power which constitutionally belonged to the diet of Prague. 
Two years later the central parliament of Vienna was suspended, 
and in the following year— 1866— the Austro-Prussian war caused 
a complete change in the constitutional position of Bohemia. 
The congress of Vienna in 1815 had declared that that country 
should form part of the newly formed Germanic Confederation ; 
this was done without consulting the estates of the country, as 
had been customa^ even after the battle of the White Hill on 
the occasion of serious constitutional changes. The treaty with 
Prussia, signed at Prague on the 23rd of August 1866, excluded 
from Germany all lands ruled by ^e house of Habsburg. As a 
natural consequence German influence declined in the Austrian 
empire, and in Bohemia in particular. While Hungary now 
obtained complete independence, the new constitution of 1867, 
which applied only to the German and Slavic parts of the 
Habsburg empire, maintained the system of centruization and 
attempted to maintain the waning German influence. The 
Bohemians energetically opposed this new constitution and 
refused to send representatives to Vienna. 

In 1871 it appeared prc^ble for a moment that the wishes 
of the Bohemians, who desired that their ancient constitution 
should be re-established in a modernized form, would . 
be realized. The new Austrian prime minister, Count 
Karl Hohenwart, took office with the Arm intention of «r 
accomplishing an agreement between Bohemia and MmiIsr 
the other parts of tiic Habsburg empire. Prolonged JJJ****^* 
negotiations ensued, and an attempt was made to 
establish a constitutional system which, while sariffying the 
dums of the Bohemians, would yet have firmly connect them 
yrith the other lands ruled by tl^ house of Habsburg. An 
imperial message addrened to the diet of Prague (September 14, 
r87r) sUted that the sovereign ^'in consideration of the former 
constitutional porition of BoMmia and remembering the power 
and glory which its crown ^d given to his anceston, the 
constant fiddity of its population, gliully mcognizeil the rights 
of the kingdom of Bobrnnk^ and was wil^ to confirm 
assurance by taking the coronation oath.” Various influences 
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caused the faBnte ti thk attempt to itc<mc 9 e Bohemia trtth 
Austria. In a government with a pronounced German 
tendency took office in Vienna, and the Bcdiemians fOr a ^me 
again nnused to attend the patliameht^ assemM^ of Vienna 
and Pra^e. In 1879 Count Sduaid Taafie became Austriah 
prime mmbter, ahd he succeeded in persuading the represen- 
tatives of Bohemia to take part in dehberatiotts of the 
parliament of Vienna. They did so, after stating that th^ took 
this step without prejudice to th^ view that Bohemia with 
Moravia and Silesia constituted a separate state under the rule 
of the same sovereign as Austria and Hungary. The govern- 
ment of Count Taa&, in recognition of this concession the 
Bohemians, consented to remove some of the grossest anomaHes 
connected with the electoral system of Bohemia, which had 
hitherto been gro^y partial to the Gennan minority of the 
population. The government of Count Taaife also consented 
to the foundation of a Bohemian university at Prague, which 
greatly contributed to the intellectual development of the 
country. On the fall of the government of Count Taaffe, Prince 
Alfred Windischgrittz became prime minister. The policy of his 
short-lived government was hostile to Bohemia and he was 
soon replace by Count Badeni. 

Badeni again attempted to conciliate Bohemia. He did hot 
indeed consider it feasible to reopen the question of its autonomy, 
but he endeavoured to remedy some of the most 
serious grievances of the country. In the beginning 
gUSaom. of 1897 Count Badeni issued a decree which stated 
that after a certain date all government officials who 
wished to be employed in Bohemia would have to prove a certain 
knowledge of the Bohemian as well as of the German language. 
This decree met with violent opposition on the part of the 
Gennan inhabitants of Austria, and caused the fi^ of Count 
Badeni’s cabinet at the end of the year 1897. After a brief 
interval he was succeeded by Count Thun and then by Count 
Clary, whose government repealed the decrees that hod to a 
certain extent granted equal rights to the Bohemian language. 
In consequence troubles broke out in Prague, and were severely 
repressed by the Austrian authorities. During the subsequent 
ministries of Korber and Gautsch thci Bohemians continued 
to oppose the central government of Vienna, and to assert their 
national rights. 

See generally Count Liitzow. Bohemia, a Historical Sketch (London, 
1896). The valuable collection of historical documents entitled 
Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum, published at Prague in the latter part 
of the 19th century, has superseded earlier ones such as Freberus 
(Marquard Freher), Rerum Bohemicarum Antiqui Soripiores, Simi- 
larly. the earlier historical works of Pubitschka, Pelzl and Dc Florgy 
are superseded by FrantiSek Palacky's Geschichie von Bdhmen 
(Prague. 1844-1867), which, however, ends with the year 1526, 
Kezek. Gindely and others have dealt with the history of Bohemia 
posterior to the year 1526. Professor Adolf Bachmann published 
(vol. i. in 1899, vol. ii. 1905) a Geschichie BUhmens up to 1526. which 
has a strongly marked German tendency. Of French works Pro- 
fessor Ernest Denis's Jean Hus, et la guesre dee Hussites (Paris, 1878), 
Fin de Vindependance bohime (2 vols., 1890), and La Bokime depuis 
la Montagne Blanche (a vols., 1903), give a continuous account of 
Bohemian history from the beginning of the X5th century. (L.) 

Literature 

The earliest records of the Bohemian or Cech language are 
very ancient, though the so-called MSS. of Zelena Hora (GrOne- 
berg) and Kralodvur (Kdniginhof) are almost certainly forgeries 
of the early part of the 19th century. The eaiKi^'’ genuine 
documents of the Bohemian language compdse several hymns 
and legends ; of the latter rite legend of St Catherine and that 
of St Dorothy have the greatest value. Several ancient epic 
fragments have also been preserved, such as the Alexanireis 
and Tandmas a Fhribdla. These and other eariy Bohemian 
witingf have been printed since the revived of Bohemian 
literature in the 19th century. Of considerable historical value 
is the rhjtiM ^ttmetegenerally riipugh wrongfy known as the 
dmmi^ BatlmE. Tne author, wm probcmly lived during 
the itnypi cd John (z3to->i346}, records the events of 
Bebenium Iriftory ftom the earliest pmod to the reign of King 
Henry of Ciarinthia, the immediate predecessor of John. A 




stirong feeling of racial antipiriiy tO ttelkvmsi |nrfiite 
dutmide. ' ’ ■ ^ 

It is undoubtedly to be attributed to the i^gh fattBeotoift 
level which Bohemia attained in tile 14^1 oentttiy riiat at 
period we already find writers on ndkbus and 
SQphica! subjects who used th^ nsiSonai ku|gttiige« SlSiES 
Of these the most important is Thomas of wtxiif U. 
133^-1401). Of his works, wMdi tontak many imui sim&ir 
to those of his contemporary Wydiili, those onritled 
abeenyek vecech Krestanskyck (on gen^ Offistian 9iattm)aMl 
Besedni reH (in a rough tranwtion “ learned o ntyt ainm etiti 
have most value. Stitn^ and some of bji ^^mtempoiaiies 
whose Bohemian writings have perished ait Imown at the 
forerunners of Huss. Huss, like many of hh contemfWFiriSi 
in Bohemia, wrote both in Bohemiaii and tn«lAnn. Of 
the Bohemian writings of Huss, wfio contribiiled grekly to the 
development of his native language', the most tmpoi^t is Idi 
Vfklad viry, desatrra Boziho prtkaMonL a paten (ex^sition of tlie 
creed, the ten commandments and the Lord’s Prayer) written 
in X41S. Of his numerous other Bohemian works we nmy 
mention the Postilla (collection of sermons), the treatises €1 
pogftam cesty prove k spaseni (the true road to salvation) and 
O svatokupecivi (on simony), and a huge collection of letteis ; 
those written in prison are ver)^ touchiiffi. 

The years that followed the death of Huss formed in Bohenla 
a peri^ of incessant theological strife. The anti-Roman or 
Hussite movement was largely a democratic one, and it is there- 
fore natural that the national language rather than Latin should 
have been used in the writings tb^t belong to this period. Un- 
fortunately in consequence of the systematic destruction of «dl 
Bohemian writings which took place through the agency of the 
Jesuits, after the battle of the White Hill (tbso), a huge pact 
of this controversial literature has perished. Thus the writsiigi 
of the members of the extreme Hussite party, the so-caBsd 
Taborites, have been entirely destroyed. Of the writings of the 
more moderate Hussites, known as the Calixtines or Utraquists, 
some have been preserved. Such are the books entitled Of 
the Great Torment of the Holy Church and the Lives of the Prims of 
Tabor f written in a sense violently hostile to that community. 
A Bohemian work by Archbishop John of Rokycan has alsD 
been preserved ; it is entitled Postilla and u similar though 
inferior to the work of Huss that bears the same name. 

A quite independent religious writer who belongs to the period 
of the Hussite wars is Peter Chel6icky (bom in the last yeast of 
the 14th century, died 1460), who may be caUjpd the Tolstoy of 
the 15th. His dominant ideas were horror of bloodshed and the 
determination to accept unresistingly all, even unjust, decrees of 
the worldly authorities. Though a strenuous enemy of the Qmrdi 
of Rome, Cheldcky joined none of the Hussite parties, ffis 
masterpiece is the Sit viry (the net of faith). Anu^ his otiisr 
works nis Postilla and polemical writings in the form of letters 
to Archbishop John of Rokycan and Bishop Nicolas of Pdldhuov 
deserve mention. 

The Hussite period is rather poor in historical works written 
in the language of the country. We should, however, mention 
some chroniclers who were contempjoraries. and somerimss 
eye-witnesses of the events of the Hussite wars. Their wcldngs 
Imve been collected and published Frantiiek Palack/ under 
the title of Stare deske-letopisy. 

In the 16th century when Bohemia was in a state of com- 
parative tranquillity, the native literature was largely deve^ped. 
Besides die wiitsera of the commimity of the Bohrasian Bredi^, 
we meet at this period with three historians of merit. Of these 
far the best-known is Wenoeslas Hajek of Libo6m. The year 
of his krth is uncertain, but we read of him as a priest in cytg; 
he died in 1553. BBs great work Kroniha iesha was dedknriid 
to the emperor FettHnand L, king of Bckemia, and appeared 
under the Ruepices of government ofSdik. It has theraloie n 
Strang dynastic and Romanist tendency, and its dreulatkm was 
permitted even at the time when most Bohemian books wm 
pndiibited and mai^ totally destroyed. Hajris’s bode was 
translated into several Ungimges and fraqoently <|ilorad. We 
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find fucb lecond-hnod ouotation» even in the worki of many 
writers who had probably never heard of Hajek. His bode is, 
however, inaocitnite and grossly partial. Very little known on 
the othtf hand are the works of Bartoi, sumamed pis 4 f 
(the wrHerX as he was for many years employed as secretary by 
the cHy of Prague, and those d Sixt of Ottersdorf. The work 
of BartoS (or B^holomew) entitled the Chronicle of Prague has 
great hutorical value. He describes the troubles that befell 
Prague and Bohemia gently during the reign of the weak 
and absentee sovereign Ki^ Louis. The year of the birth of 
Bartoi is uncertain, but it is known that he died in 1539. The 
somewhat later work of Sixt of Ottersdorf (1 500-1 5B3) deals with 
a short but very important episode in the history of Bohemia. 
It is entitled Memorials of the Trouhkd Years 1546 and fS47^ 
The book describes the unsuccessful rising of the Bohemians 
agaimt Ferdinand L of Austria. Sixt took a considerable part 
in this movement, a fact that greatly enhances the value of his 
book. 

Though the life of Cheldcky, who has already been mentioned, 
was an isolated one, he is undoubtedly the indirect founder 
^e communitv' <A the “ Bohemian Brethren,** who greatly 
influenc^ Bohemian literature. Almost all their historic and 
theological works were written in the national language, wWch 
through their influence became far more refined and polished. 
Before referring to some of the writings of members of the 
connmunity we should mention the famed translation of the 
Scriptures known as the Bihle of Kralice. It was the joint work 
of 8<^erd dinnes of the brotherhood, and was first printed at 
Kralice in Moravia in 1593. Brother Gregory, sumamed the 
patriarch of the brotherhood, has left a large number of writings 
dealing mainly with theological matters. Most important are 
the Jitters to Archbishop Rokyean and the book On good and evil 
priests. After the death of Brother Gregory in 1480 discord 
broke out in the community, and it resulted in very great literary 
activity. Brothers Lucas, Blahoslav and Jaffet, as well as 
Augusta, a bishop of the community, have left us numerous 
controversial works. Very interesting is the account of the 
captivity of Kshop Augusta, written by his companion the young 
pnest Jan Bilek. We have evidence that numerous historical 
works written by members of the brotherhood existed, but 
most of them perished in the 17th century when nearly all 
anti-Roman books written in Bohemia were destroyed. Thus 
only fragments of Blahoslav’s History of the Unity (i.e. the 
brotherhood) have been preserved. One of the historians of 
the brotherhood, Wenceslas Bfezan, wrote a History of the 
Souse of Rosenberg^ of which only the biographies of William and 
Peter of Rosenbeig have been preserved. The greatest writer 
of the brotherhood is John Amos Komensky or Comenius (1592- 
1670). Of his mmy works written in his native language the 
most iinportant is his Labyrinth of the World, an allegorical tale 
which is perhaps the most famous work written in Bohemian.^ 
Many of the numerous devotional and educational imtings of 
Comenius, — his works number 142, — are also written in his 
native tongue. 

The year i6ao, which witnessed the downfall of Bohemian 
independence, also marks the beginning of a period of decHne 
of the national tongue, which indeed later, in the x8th century, 
was almost extinct as a written language. Yet we must notice 
besides Comenius two other writers, both historians, whose 
works belong to a date later than 1620. Of these one was an 
adherent of the nationalist, the other of the imperudist party. 
Paul Skkla asc Zho!e (* 55 *^. 2640) was an official in the service 
of the ** winter king FVeiterkk of the Palarinate. He for a 
loBowed his sovereign into exile, and spent the last years of 
hti life at F^berg in Simony. It was at tms period of his life, 
alter hit TOlitical activity had teasdfi, that he wrote hb historical 
works. His first work was a short book whtdi is a mere series 
of chronological tables. Somewhat later he undertook a vast 
WQrienritMHisfsfW^VAeitfn (history of thachui^^ In spite 
af its title the book, which consists of ten Mormoui JIS. volumes, 

» ^ work has been translated into BniHih byConnt Latsow 
tor the ** Temple Classics.** 


deals as much with political as with ecdesiastical mattera. The 
most valuable part, that dealiiig irith evento of 1602 to 1623, of 
which Skfila wntM as a contemporary and often as an eye-witness, 
has been edited and pubUshed by Prof. Tieftrunk. A contem- 
porary and a political opponent of Skfila was William Count 
Slavata (1572-1652). He was a faithful servant of the house of 
Habsbuig, and one of the government officials who were thrown 
the windows of the Hrad6any palace in 1618, at the begm- 
ning of the Bohemian uprising. In 1637 Slavata published his 
Pamhy (memoirs) which deal exclusively with the events of the 
yean 1618 and 1619, in which he had played so great a part 
During the leisure of the last years of his long life Slavata com- 
poped a vast work entitled Historiche Spisevani (historical 
works). It consists of fourteen large MS. volumes, two of which 
amtain the previously-written memoirs. These two volumes 
have recently been edited and jpublished by Dr Jos. Jiricek. 

After the deaths of Skfila, Slavata and Comenius, no works 
of any importance were smtten in the Bohemian language for 
a considerable period, and tiie new Austrian govern- 
ment endeavoured in every way to discourage the 
use of that language. A chapge took place when the 
romantic movement started at the b^^inning of the 
19th century. The early revival of the Bohemian language was 
very modest, and at fimt almost exclusively translations from 
foreign languages were published. The first writer who again 
drew attention to the then aUnost forgotten Bohemian language 
was Joseph Dobrovsk^ (^753”iSa9). His works, which include 
a grammar of the Bohmi^ language and a history of Bohemian 
literature, were mostly written in German or Latin, and his only 
Bohemian works arc some essays which he contributed to the 
early numbers of the Casopis Musea KrdlovstDi Ceskiho (Journal 
of the Bohemian Museum) and a collection of letters. 

It is, however, to four men belonging to a time somewhat 
subsequent to that of Dobrovskjf that the revival of the language 
and literature of Bohemia is mainly due. They are Jungmann, 
Kolar, SafaHk and Palack^. Joseph Jun^ann (1773-1847) 
published early in life numerous Bohemuin translations of 
German and English writers. His most important works are his 
Dejepes literatury Heska (history of Bohemian literature), and 
his monumental German and Bohemian dictionary, which largely 
contributed to the develofxnent of the Bohemian language. 
Jolm Kolar (i793“^S52) ww the greatest poet of the Bohemian 
reviv^, and it is only in quite recent days that Bohemian poetry 
has risen to a higher level. Kolar’s principal poem is the Slavy 
icera (daughter of Slavia), a personification of the Slavic race. 
Its principal impoi^ce at present time consists rather in 
the part it played in the revival of Bohemian literature than in 
its artistic value. Kolar*s other works are mostly philological 
studies. Paul Joseph Safafik (1795-1861) was a very fruitful 
writer. His Stareiitnosti Slovanski (Slavic antiquities), an 
attempt to record the then almost unknown history and literature 
of the early ^vs, has still oonsiderable value. Francis Palaclc^ 
(1798-1876) is undoubtedly the greatest of Bohemian historians. 
Among his many works hts history of Bohemia from the earliest 
period to the yew 1526 is the most important. 

Other Bohemian writers whose work belongs mainly to the 
eulier part of the 19th century are the poets Francis Ladislav 
Celakovsky^ author of the stoUstooa (the hundred-leaved 
rose), Erfaien, Macha, lyi, to mention but a few of the most 
famous writers. The talented writer Karel Havli6ek, the 
founder of Bohemian loumalism, deserves special notice. 

During the latter pert of the Z9th century, and particularly 
i^r the foundation of the national university in iSSs, Bohemian 
literature has developed to an extent that few perhaps foresaw. 
Of older writers Bolena NImeova, whose BoHlka has been 
translated into many languages, and Benes Trehisky, author 
of many historical novels, Aould be named. John Neruda 
(1834-1891) was a veiy fruitful and talented writer both of 
poetry a^ of prose. Perha^ the most valuable if his many 
works is his pmloiophicil ^c entitled Kosmeke basne (cosmic 
poems). JuUuB Z^per (1^1-1901) also wrote much botfc in 
prose and in verie. Hjs epic poem entitled Vylekrad, which 
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cc 4 ebnitei tbe uicMnt ol the i/ono^^ 
value, and of his many novels Jm MwrtM Pkjkm has had the 
greatest success. Of teter Bohemian poets the best are Adolf 
Svatophik Cech and Jaroslav VrchlidK]f (h. 1^53). 

Of Svatopluk C^’s many poems, whidi are aU ini^’^ ^ 
national enthusiasm, V 44 mt s Midtdcmc, iM^nsky K$ 9 m 
(the smith of Lesetin) and Bttsm Hnfka (Uie songs of a slave) 
are the most notable. While Vichhcl^ (pseudon3rm of Emil 
Frida) has no less strong patriotic feel^[s, he has been more 
cathdikin the dioice of the subjects oi his many works, both in 
poetry and in prose. Of his many collections of lyric poems 
Rok na jihu (a year in the south), P&uU k EUcufodu (pfigimnages 
to Eldorado) and Son^ Samoian (sonnets of a rrause) have 
particular vfdue. Vrchlklq^ is also a very brilliant dramatist. 

Bohemian novelists have become very numerous. Ifention 
should be made of Alois JirAsek, also a distinguished dramatic 
author ; Jacob Arbes, whose RofnaneUa have gnat merit ; and 
Vddav Hkdik, whose Evsen Voldan is a very striking repremta- 
tion of the life of modem Prague. Like so many Mhemian 
authors, Hladik also is a copious dramatk author. 

Bohemia has been very fruitful in historic writers. Wenceslas 
Tomek (18x8-1905) left many historical works, of which his 
Dfjefns mi&ta Prahy (history of the town of Prague) is j the 
most important. Jaro^v GoU (b. 1846) is the author of numy 
historical works, especially on the community of the Bohemian 
Brethren. Professor Joseph Kalousek has written much on the 
early history of Bohemia, and is also the author of a very valuable 
study of the ancient constitution (Statni praoo) of Boheniia. 

Dr Anton Rezek is the author of important historical studies, 
many of which appeared in the Joumai of the Bohemian Museum 
and in the £esky Casopis nisiorick^ (Bohemian Historical 
Review), which he founded in 1895 jointly with Professor Jaroslav 
Goll. More recently Dr VAclav Flajihans has published some 
excellent studies on the life and writings of John Huss, and 
Professors Pic and Niederle have published learned archaeo- 
logical studies on the earliest period of Bohemian history. 

See Count Ltitsow, A Histoty of Bohemian LitefoAure (London. 

1899) ; W. R. Morfill, Slavonic Literature (1883) ; A. N. P3mm and 
V. D. SpasoviC, History of Slavonic Literature (written in RuBsian. 
translated into German by Trangott Pech, Gesch. der stav. Liferafuren, 

2 vols. , Leipzig, 1 880- z 884) . There are modern histories of Bohemian 
literature written in the national language by Dr Karel Tieftnink, 

Dr Viclav Flajfthans and Mr Jaroslav Vlaek. (L.) 

BOHBMUIID, the name of a series of princes of Antioch, 
afterwards counts of Tripoli. Their connexion is shown in the 
following table : — 

Robert Gttiscards(i) Alberida : (2) Sicelgaeta. 

Bohemund I. s Constance, daughter of Philip I. of France. 

Bohemund II. 3: Alice, daughter of Baldwin 11 . of Jerusalem 
(1) Raymunds Constance 9(2) Raynald of Cbgtillon. 

Bohemund 1II.»(2) Orguilleuse. 


future career, and thereby helped to detemuae the hisloiy ;uf 
the First Cmsade, of whidi Bmmuad may be legavded at lbs 
leader. On the death of Giamid tu 10^ Ue ymxdgtf M 
Roger, bom*' in the purple** of a Lombard prinoeie SiiMgaitai 
•tteceeded to the duchy of Apidia and Odabna, atid a war ame 
between Bohemund (whom has ialfaer had destined for M 
tinroiie of Constantinople) and DukeRoger. Thewarwae 
oon^osed by the mediation of Urban H. and riie award of 


Otranto and other possessions to Bohemund* Intogd Bohemuadi 
along wiri) his unde the s^t ooiint ol Skily, was attaokmg 
Axmufi, which had revolted agmnst Duke Rom^ifhea banxls of 
crosaders began to pass, on thnr way through Itm toCoastantl* 
ttople. The zeal of the crusader came upon Btmmund : k is 
possible, too, that he saw in the Firit Crusade a dumoe of 
realizing his father’s policy (which was also an old Norse insliiiot) 
of the Drtmg nach Osten, and hoped from the dist to carim lor 
himself an eastern principality. He gathered a dne Korman 
army (perhaps the finest division in the crusading host), at the 
hmd of which he ( . - 


ilii 


Meliain^, daughter of Amalric II. 


Bohemund V. - (i) Alice, widow of Hugh of Cyprus. 

» (2) Ludana, daughter of count of Segni. 


Henry L=tFlauance 
of Cyprus | 


Hugh II. 

Bohemund I. (c, a.d. 1058- mi), prince of Otranto and' 
afterwards of Antiodi, whose drst name was Marc, was the | 
eldest son of Robert Guiscard, dstx Apuiiae et Cedahriste, by an | 
early marriage contracted before 1059. He served under his 
fatt^ in the great attade on the East Roman empire (zo8o- 
1085), and commanded the Normans during Guiscard’s abience 
(108S-X084), penetratxiw into Thessaly at far as Larissa, but 


bekg repulsed by Alesous Comnenus. This early hostility to . . 

fdftaam had a great influence in determining the course of his | with the aid of Aknut in Tripoli, axbd was able to check the 


crossed the Adriatic, and penetrated to Con^ 
stantinople along the route he had tried to follow In xofts^ 
1084. He was careful to observe a ** correct ’* attitude towards 
Alexius, and when he arrived at Constantinople in Ap^ 1097 he 
did homage to the emperor. He may have negotiated with 
Akxit^ amut a principality at Antioch ; if m did so, he 
had little encouragement. From Constintiso^ to Antibch 
Bohemund was the real leader of the First Crusade ; and it says 
much for his leading that the First Crusade succeeded in crossing 
Asia Minor, which the Crusades of iioi, 1x47 and 1189 failed to 
accomplish. A politique^ Bohemund was resolved to engineer 
the enthusiasm of the crusaders to his own ends ; and when his 
nephew Tancred left the main army at Heraclea, and attempted 
to establish a footing in Giicia, the movement may have oeen 
already intended as a preparation for Bohemund's eastern 
principality. Bohemund was the first to get into position 
before Antioch ^ctober 1097), and he took a great part in the 
siege, beating on the Mahommedan attempts at relief from the 
east, and connecting the besiegers on the west with the port 
of St Simeon and the Italian ships which lay there. The capture 
of Antioch was due to his connexion with Firuz, one of the 
commanders in the city ; but he would not brixu matters to an 
issue until the possession of the city was assured mm (May 1098), 
under the terror of the approach of Kerbogha with a great army 
of relief, and with a reservation in favour of Alexius, U Akx^ 
should fulfil his promise to aid the crusaders. But Bohemund 
was not secure in the possession of Antioch, even after iu 
surrender and the defeat of Ker- 
bogha ; he had to make good his 
churns against Raymund of Tou- 
louse, who championed the rights of 
Alexius. He obtained full possession 
in January 1099, and stayed m the 
neighbourhood of Antiocn to secure 
his position, while the other crusaders 
moved southward to the capture ^ 
Jerusalem. He came to Jcrusaleia 
at Christmas 1099, and had DagQ- 
bert of Pisa elated as patriarol^ 
perhaps in order to check tXM grou^ 
of a strong Lotfaaringiaxi in 
the city. It might seem in zioo 
that Bohemund was destined to 
found agreat principality in Antioch, 
which would dwarf Jerusalem; be 
had a fine territory, a good strategical position and a sti^ 
army. But he had to face two great form— the East Rom^ 
em(;^ which domed the wnm of Us territories and 
supported in its claim Raymund of Toulouse, and the str^ 
Mahommedan prindp^ties in the north-east of Syria. A|^i^ 
these two forces he failed. In xxoo he was captured by Danidi- 
m«id of Sivas, and be langu^M in prison till 1103. Tancred 
ifift {dace ; tmt meanwhile Rayipiinid estahliimed 


Bohemund VI, 


Sibylla, 

I sinter ol Leo III. 
I of Armenia. 
Bohemund VII. — o.s,p. 
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expuuiqii of Antioch to the looth. iUuiionied in 1103 ^ the 
generosSly of an Armenian prince, Bobemund made it his first 
object to attack the neighbouring Mahommedan powers in 
or^ to gain supplies. But in heading an attack on Hanan, 
in Z104, was severely defeated at Bfdkh, near Rakka on the 
Ei^hratea. The defeat was decisive ; it made impossible the 
great eastern principality which Bohemund had contemplated. 
It was followed by a Greek attack on Cilicia ; and despairing of 
his own resources, Bohemund returned to Europe for reinforce* 
ments in order to defend his position. His attractive personality 
won him the hand of Constance, the daughter of the French king, 
Philip I., and he collated a huge army. Dazzled by his success, 
he resolved to use his army not to defend Antioch against the 
Greeks, but to attack Alexius. He did so ; but Alexius, aided 
by tlw Venetianf, proved too strong, and Bohemund had to 
submit to a humiliating peace (zio8), by which he became the 
vassal of Alexius, wnsented to receive his pay, with the tide of 
SebastoSf and pronuMd to cede disputed territories and to admit 
a Greek patnarch into Antioch. Henceforth Bohemund was a 
broken man. He died without returning to the East, and was 
buried at Canossa in Apulia, in 1111. 

LiTaRATURfi. — Tlie anonymous Gesta Vvancorum (edited by H. 
Hagcnmeyer) is written by one of Bohemund 's followers ; and the 
Alexiad of Anna Comnena is a primary authority for the whole of 
his life. His career is discussed by B. von Kftgler, Bohemund und 
Tancrei (Tiibingen, 1862) ; while L. von Heinemann, Geschichte der 
Normannen in Sicilien und Vntefitalien (Leipzig. 1894), and R. 
Rdhricht, Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges (Innsbruck, 1901). and 
Geschichte des Kdnigteichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, l8g8), may also be 
consulted for his history. 

Bohemund II. (1108-1131), son of the great Bohemund by his 
marriage with Constance of France, was bom in 1108, the year of 
his father’s defeat at Durazzo. In 1126 he came from Apulia to 
Antioch (which, since the fall of Roger, the successor of Tancred, 
in 1119, had been under the regency of Baldwin II.) ; and in 1127 
he married Alice, the younger daughter of Baldwin. After some 
trouble with Joscelin of Edessa, and after joining with Baldwin II. 
in an attack on Damascus (1127), he was defeated and slain on 
his northern frontier by a Mahommedan army from Aleppo 
(1131). He had shown that he had his father’s courage : if time 
had sufficed, he might have shown that he had the other qualities 
of the first Bohemund. 

Bohemund III. was the son of Constance, daughter of 
Bohemund II., by her first husband, Raymund of Antioch. He 
succeeded his mother in the principality of Antioch in 1163, and 
first appears prominently in 1164, as regent of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem during the ei^edition of Amalric 1 . to Egypt. During 
the absence of Amalric, he was defeated and captured by 
Nureddin (August 1164) at Harenc, to the east of Antioch. He 
was at once ransomed by his brother-in-law, the emperor Manuel, 
and went to Constantinople, whence he returned with a Greek 
Mtriarch. In 1180 he deserted his second wife, the princess 
Orguilleuse, for a certain Sibylla, and he was in consequence 
excommunicated. By Orguilleuse he had had two sons, Ray- 
mund and Bohemund (the future Bohemund IV.), whose relations 
and actions determined the rest of his life. Raymund married 
Alice, a daughter of the Armenian prince Rhupen (Rupin), brother 
of Leo of Ajnnenia, and died in 1197, leaving behind him a son, 
Raymund Rhupen. Bohemund, the younger brother of Ray- 
mund, had succeeded the last count of Tripoli in the possession 
of that county, 1187 ; and the problem which occupied the last 
years of Bohemund III. was to aetermine whether his grandson, 
Raymund Rhupen, or his younger son, Bohemund, should succeed 
him in Antioch, l^o of Armenia was naturally the champion of 
his great-nephew, Raymund Rhupen ; indeed he had already 
claimed Antioch in his own right, before the marriage of his niece 
to Raymund, in 1194, when he had captured Bohemund III. at 
Gasrin, and attempted without 8uc(l!ess to force him to cede 
Antioch,' Bohemund the younger, however, prosecuted hn 
claim with vigour, and even evicted his father from .^itioch 
about 1199 ; but he was ousted by Leo (now Idi^ of Aztnenia 

' During the captivity of Bohemund in. the patriarch of Antioch 
helped to found a commune, which persisted, with its mayor and 
imnte, during the rsth oestury. 


the grace of the emperor, Henry VI.), and Bohemund U{. died 
in possession of his prind^ty (zaoi). 

Bohxmurd IV., younger son tA Bc^emund HI. by his second 
w^e Orguilleuse, became count of Tripoli in 1187, and succeeded 
his father in the principalis of Antioch, to the exclusion of 
Raymund Rhupen, in laoj. But the diqiute lasted for many 
years (Leo of Armenia continuing to champion the cause of his 
great-nephew), and long occupied the attention of Innocent TIL 
Bohemund IV. enjoyed the support of the Templars (who, like 
the K^hts of St John, had estates in Tripdi) and of the Greek 
mhabitants of Antioch, to whom he granted their own patriarch 
in 1207, while Leo appealed (laio-iaii) both to Innocent IIL 
and the emperor Otto IV., and was supported by the Hospitallers. 
In zaz6 Leo captured Antioch, and established Raymund Rhupen 
as ks prince ; but he lost it again in less than four years, and it 
was once more in the possession of Bohemund IV. when Leo died 
in zaao. Ra>^und Rhupen died in laai ; and after the event 
I Bohemund reigned in Antioch and Tripoli till his death, proving 
hhnseB a determined enemy of the Hospitallers, az^ thereby 
incurring excommunication in 1330. He first joined, and then 
I deserted, the emperor Frederick H., during the crusade of 
1328-39; and he was excluded from the operation of the 
treaty of 1339. When he died in 1333, he had just concluded 
peace with the Hospitallers, and Gregory IX. had released him 
from the excommunication of 1330. 

Bohemund V., son of Bohemund IV. by his wife Plaisance 
(daughter of Hugh of Gibekt), succeeded his father in 1233. He 
was prince of Antioch and count of Tripoli, like his father ; and 
like him he enjoyed the alliance of the Templars and experienced 
the hostility of Armenia, which was not appeased till 1251, when 
the mediation of St Louis, and the marriage of the future 
Bohemund VI. to the sister of the Armenian king, finally brought 
peace. By his first marriage in 1235 with Alice, the widow of 
Hugh I. of Cyprus, Bohemund V. connected the history of 
Antioch for a time with that of Cyprus. He died in 1251. He 
had resided chiefly at Tripoli, and under him Antioch was left to 
be governed by its bailiff and commune. 

Bohemund VI. was the son of Bohemund V. by Luciana, a 
daughter of the count of Segni, nephew of Innocent III. Bom 
in 1237, Bohemund VI. succeeded his father in 1251, and was 
knighted by St Louis in 1252. His sister Plaisance had married 
in 1250 Henry I. of Cyprus, the son of Hugh 1. ; and the Cypriot 
connexion of Antioch, originally formed by the marriage of Bohe- 
mund V. and Alice, the widow of Hugh I., was thus maintained* 
In 1252 Bohemund VI. established himself in Antioch, leaving 
Tripoli to itself, and in 1257 he procured the recognition of his 
nephew, Hugh II., the son of Henry I. by Plaisance, as king of 
Jerusalem. He allied himself to the Mongols against the ad- 
vice of the Egyptian sultan ; but in 1268 he lost Antioch to 
Bibars, and when he died in 1275 he was only count of Tripoli. 

Bohemund VII., son of Bohemund VI. by Sibylla, sister 
of Leo III. of Armenia, succeeded to the county of Tripoli in 
1275, with his mother as regent. In his short and troubled reign 
he had trouble with the Templars who were established in 
Tripoli ; and in the very year of his death (1287) he lost Laodicea 
to the sultan of Egypt. He died without issue ; and as, within 
two years of his death, IVipoli was captured, the county of 
Tripoli may be said to have b^me extinct with him. 

Literature. — The history of the Bohemunds is the history of 
the principality of Antioch, and. after Bohemund IV., of the county 
of Tripoli also. For Antioch, we possess its Assises (Venice, 1876) ; 
and two articles on its history have appeared in tlie Revue de V Orient 
Latin (Paris, 1893, fol-). l>oth by E. Key (*‘ Resume chionologique 
de I’histoire des princes dAntioche." vol. iv.. and Les dignitaires 
de la principaute d'Antioche,” vol. viii.). R. Rdhricht. Geschichte 
des Kdnigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), gives practically all 
that is known about the history of Antioch and Tripoli. (£. Br.) 

BOHMER^ JOHAIIN FRIEDRICH (1795-1863), German 
historian, son of Karl Ludwig Bdhmer (d. xSz7), was bom at 
Frankfort-on-Mam on the aand of Apm Z795. Educated at 
the universities of Heiddbezg and Gottingen, he (dxiwed an 
interest in art and visited It^y ; but returning to Frankfort 
he turned his atteotkxi to the study of history, and became 
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seaetaiy of tiw Gesdlsckaft fiir SUm ieutsche GesdUdUshmdt. 
He was also archivist imd then librarian of the dty of Frankfort 
Bohmer had a great dislike of Prussia and the Protestant faidi, 
and a corresponding affection for Austria and the Roman 
Catholic Churchy to which, however, he did not belong. His 
critical sense was, perhaps, somewhat warped ; but his researches 
are of great value to students. He died unmarried, at Frankfort, 
on the sand of October 1863. Bdhmer’s historical work was 
chiefly concerned with collecting and tabulating charters and 
other imperial documents of the middle ages. First appeared 
an abstract, the Regesia chronologico-diflomatica regum atque 
imperaiarum Romamrum g/i’-ijij (Frankfort, 1831), which was 
followed by the Regesta chronotogiethdiplomaHca KardUmm. 
Die Urkunden sdm&icher Karolinger in kurzen Ausziigen (Frank- 
fort, 1833), and a series of Regesta imperii. For the period 
1314-1347 (Frankfort, 1839) the Regesta was followed by three, 
and for the period 1246-1313 ^Fraiifort, 1844) by two supple- 
mentary volumes. The remaimng period of the Regesta, as edited 
by Bohmer, is 1198-1254 (Stuttgart, 1849). These collections 
contain introductions and explanatory passages by the author. 
Very valuable also is the Fontes rerum Germanicarum (Stuttgart, 
184^-1868), a collection of original authorities for German histoiy 
dunnjg the 13th and 14th centuries. The fourth and last volume 
of this work was edited by A. Huber after the author’s death. 
Other collections edited by Bohmer are : Die Reicksgesetze 
goo-/./oo (Frankfort, 1832}; Wittelsbachische Regesten von der 
Enterhung des Herzogtums Bayern bis zu i $40 (Stuttgart, 1854) ; 
and Codex diplomaiicus Moeno-Francofurtanus. Urkundenhuch 
der Reichsstadt Frankfurt (Frankfort, 1836 ; new edition by F. 
Law, 1901). Other volumes and editions of the Regesta imperii, 
edited by J.Ficker, E. Muhll)acher, E. Winkelmann and others, 
are largely based on Bohmer’s work. Bohmer left a great amount 
of unpublished material, and after his death two other works 
were puhli.sbed from his papers ; Acta imperii selecta, edited by 
J, Ficker (Innsbruck, 1870) ; and Regesta archiepiscoporum 
Maguniinensium, edited by C. Will (Innsbruck, 1877-1886). 

Sec J, Janssen, J. F. Bdhmers Lehen, Briefc und kteinere Schriften 
(Freiburg, 1868). 

BOHN, HENRY GEORGE (1796-1884), British publisdier, 
son of a German bookbinder settled in England, was bom in 
London on the 4th of January 1796. In 1831 he started as a 
dealer in rare books and “ remainders.” In 1841 he issued his 
“ Guinea ” Catalogue of books, a monumental work containing 
23,208 items. Bohn was noted for his l)ook auction sales : one 
held in 1848 lasted four days, the catalogue comprising twenty 
folio pages. Printed on this catalogue was the information : 
” Dinner at 2 o’clock, dessert at 4, tea at 5, and supper at 10.” 
The name of Bohn is principally remembered by the important 
Libraries which he inaugurated : these were begun in 1846 and 
comprised editions of standard works and translations, dealing 
with history, science, classics, theology and archaeology, con- 
sisting in all of 766 volumes. One of Bohn’s most useful and 
laborious undert^ings was his revision (6 vols. 1864) of The 
Bibliographer's Mani^ of English Literature (1834) of W. T. 
Lowndes. The plan includes bibliographical and critical notices, 
particulars of prices, ftc., and a considerable addition to the 
original work. It had been one of Bohn’s ambitions to found 
a great publishing house, but, finding that his sons had no taste 
for the trade, he sold the Libraries \n 1864 to Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy, afterwards G. Bell & Sons. Bohn was a maip of wide 
culture and many interests. He himself made considemWe 
contributions to his Libraries : he collected pictures, china and 
ivories, and was a famous rose-grower. He dm at Twickenham 
on the 22nd of August 1884. 

B5HTUNGK> otto von (1815-1904) Genhan Sanskrit 
scholar, was bem on the 30th of May (nth of Tune O.S.) 18x5 
at St Petersburg. Havingstudied(i833-i835)Ori5*ntal languages, 
particularly Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, at the university of 
St Petersburg, he continued his studies in Germany, first in 
Beilin and then (183^x843) in Bonn. Returning to St Peters- 
buig in 1842, he was attached to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and was dected an ordinary member of that society in 1855. 
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In i860 he was made ** Russian state councillor/' axxd later 
“ privy councillor ” with a title of nobility. In 1868 he settled 
at Jena, and in 1885 removed to Leipzig, where he resided mrtll 
his death there on the 1st of April 1904. Bdhtlingk was one of 
the most distinguished scholars of the 19th century, and his 
works are of pre-eminent value in the field of Indian and com- 
pmtive philolo^'. His first great work was an edition 6f 
ranini’s Acht Bucher grammatiseher Regeln (Bonn, 183^- *840), 
which was in reality a criticism of Franz Bopp’s phuologk^ 
methods. This book Bohtlingk again took up forty-seven yeaSrs 
later^ when he republished it with a complete translation under 
dielhle Pantnis Grammaitk mit Vhersetzung (Leijpzig, 1887). The 
earlier edition was followed by Vo^evas Gramfndiik {St ifetcrs- 
burg, 1847) ; Vhrr die Sprache derjakuten (St Petersburg, x 85 x) 
IndiseheSjpriichc {2nd ed. in3parts,St Petersburg, xBJo-i873,tO 
whichan index was published by Blau, Leipzig, 1893); acfkicalex- 
amination and translation of Chhandogya-upaniShad {Si Peters- 
burg, 1889) and a translation of BrihSdaranyakd^paniskad (St 
Petersburg, 1889), In addition to these he published several 
smaller treatises, noUibly one on the Saruskrit accents, Vbtr den 
Accent im Sanskrit (1843). But his magnum opus is his great 
Sanskrit dictionary, SaftskriFWbrterbuch (7 vols., St Petersburg, 
1853-1875 ; new ed. 7 vols., St Petersburg, 1S79-1 889), which witti 
the assistance of his two friends, Rudou Roth (1821-1895) and 
Albrecht Weber (b. 1825), was completed in twenty-three years. 

BOHUN, the name of a family which plays an important part in 
English history during the 13th and 14th centuries ; it was taken 
from a village situated in the Cotentin between Coutances and 
the estuary of the Vire. The Bohuns came into England at, or 
shortly after, the Norman Conquest j but their early history 
there is obscure. The founder of their greatness was Humphrey 

III. , wdio in the latter years of Henry I., makes his appearance 
as a dapifer, or steward, in the ro)^al household. Kt married 
the daughter of Milo of Gloucester, and played an ambiguous 
part in Stephen’s reign, siding at first with the king and after- 
wards with the empress. Humphrey III. lived untu 1187, but 
his histor)’^ is uneventful. He remained loyal to Henry IL 
through all changes, and fought in 1173 at Famham against 
the r^ls of East Anglia. Outliving his eldest son, Humphrey 

IV. , he was succeeded in the family c.stutes by his grandson 
Heniy. Henry was connected with the royal house of Scotland 
through his mother Margaret, a sister of William the Lion; 
an alliance which no doubt assisted him to obtain the earldom 
of Hereford from John (1199). The lands of the famity lay 
chiefly on the Welsh Marches, and from this, date the Bohuns 
take a foremost place among the Marcher Imrons. Henry de 
Bohun figures with tlie earls of Clare and Gloucester among the 
twenty-five barons who were elected by their fellows to enforce 
the terms of the Great Charter. In the subsequent civil war he 
fought on the side of Louis, and was captured at the battle of 
Lincoln (1217). He took the cross in the same year imd <^d 
on his pilgrimage (June r, 1220). Humphrey V., his son and 
heir, returned to the path of loyalty, ana was permitted, seme 
time before 1239, to inherit the earldom of Essex from his 
maternal uncle, William de Mandcvillc. But in 1258 tKiZ 
Humphrey fell away, like his father, from the royal to the 
baronW cause. He served as a nominee of the opposition on the 
committee of twenty-four which was appointed, in the 'Oxford 
parliament of that year, to reform the. administration. It Was 
only the alliance of Montfort with liewelyn of North Wales that 
brought the earl of Hereford back to his allegiance. Humphrey 

V. headed the first secession of the Welsh Marchers from the 
party of the opposition (1263), and was amongst the captives 
whom the Montfortians took at Lewes. The earl's son and nainfe* 
sake was on the victorious side, and ehared in the defeat of 
Evesham, which he did not long survive. Humphrey V. Wtti, 
therefore, naturally selected as one of the twelve arbitrators 
to draw up the ban of Kenilworth (1266), by which the dis* 
inherited rebds were allowed to make thrir peace. Dying tn 
1275, was succeeded by his grandson Humphrey Vlf. This 
Behun lives in histoiy as one of the recalcitrant barons of the year 
1297, who extorted from Edward I. the Confirmafio Cartatim, 
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expuuiqii of Antioch to the looth. iUuiionied in 1103 ^ the 
generosSly of an Armenian prince, Bobemund made it his first 
object to attack the neighbouring Mahommedan powers in 
or^ to gain supplies. But in heading an attack on Hanan, 
in Z104, was severely defeated at Bfdkh, near Rakka on the 
Ei^hratea. The defeat was decisive ; it made impossible the 
great eastern principality which Bohemund had contemplated. 
It was followed by a Greek attack on Cilicia ; and despairing of 
his own resources, Bohemund returned to Europe for reinforce* 
ments in order to defend his position. His attractive personality 
won him the hand of Constance, the daughter of the French king, 
Philip I., and he collated a huge army. Dazzled by his success, 
he resolved to use his army not to defend Antioch against the 
Greeks, but to attack Alexius. He did so ; but Alexius, aided 
by tlw Venetianf, proved too strong, and Bohemund had to 
submit to a humiliating peace (zio8), by which he became the 
vassal of Alexius, wnsented to receive his pay, with the tide of 
SebastoSf and pronuMd to cede disputed territories and to admit 
a Greek patnarch into Antioch. Henceforth Bohemund was a 
broken man. He died without returning to the East, and was 
buried at Canossa in Apulia, in 1111. 

LiTaRATURfi. — Tlie anonymous Gesta Vvancorum (edited by H. 
Hagcnmeyer) is written by one of Bohemund 's followers ; and the 
Alexiad of Anna Comnena is a primary authority for the whole of 
his life. His career is discussed by B. von Kftgler, Bohemund und 
Tancrei (Tiibingen, 1862) ; while L. von Heinemann, Geschichte der 
Normannen in Sicilien und Vntefitalien (Leipzig. 1894), and R. 
Rdhricht, Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges (Innsbruck, 1901). and 
Geschichte des Kdnigteichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, l8g8), may also be 
consulted for his history. 

Bohemund II. (1108-1131), son of the great Bohemund by his 
marriage with Constance of France, was bom in 1108, the year of 
his father’s defeat at Durazzo. In 1126 he came from Apulia to 
Antioch (which, since the fall of Roger, the successor of Tancred, 
in 1119, had been under the regency of Baldwin II.) ; and in 1127 
he married Alice, the younger daughter of Baldwin. After some 
trouble with Joscelin of Edessa, and after joining with Baldwin II. 
in an attack on Damascus (1127), he was defeated and slain on 
his northern frontier by a Mahommedan army from Aleppo 
(1131). He had shown that he had his father’s courage : if time 
had sufficed, he might have shown that he had the other qualities 
of the first Bohemund. 

Bohemund III. was the son of Constance, daughter of 
Bohemund II., by her first husband, Raymund of Antioch. He 
succeeded his mother in the principality of Antioch in 1163, and 
first appears prominently in 1164, as regent of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem during the ei^edition of Amalric 1 . to Egypt. During 
the absence of Amalric, he was defeated and captured by 
Nureddin (August 1164) at Harenc, to the east of Antioch. He 
was at once ransomed by his brother-in-law, the emperor Manuel, 
and went to Constantinople, whence he returned with a Greek 
Mtriarch. In 1180 he deserted his second wife, the princess 
Orguilleuse, for a certain Sibylla, and he was in consequence 
excommunicated. By Orguilleuse he had had two sons, Ray- 
mund and Bohemund (the future Bohemund IV.), whose relations 
and actions determined the rest of his life. Raymund married 
Alice, a daughter of the Armenian prince Rhupen (Rupin), brother 
of Leo of Ajnnenia, and died in 1197, leaving behind him a son, 
Raymund Rhupen. Bohemund, the younger brother of Ray- 
mund, had succeeded the last count of Tripoli in the possession 
of that county, 1187 ; and the problem which occupied the last 
years of Bohemund III. was to aetermine whether his grandson, 
Raymund Rhupen, or his younger son, Bohemund, should succeed 
him in Antioch, l^o of Armenia was naturally the champion of 
his great-nephew, Raymund Rhupen ; indeed he had already 
claimed Antioch in his own right, before the marriage of his niece 
to Raymund, in 1194, when he had captured Bohemund III. at 
Gasrin, and attempted without 8uc(l!ess to force him to cede 
Antioch,' Bohemund the younger, however, prosecuted hn 
claim with vigour, and even evicted his father from .^itioch 
about 1199 ; but he was ousted by Leo (now Idi^ of Aztnenia 

' During the captivity of Bohemund in. the patriarch of Antioch 
helped to found a commune, which persisted, with its mayor and 
imnte, during the rsth oestury. 


the grace of the emperor, Henry VI.), and Bohemund U{. died 
in possession of his prind^ty (zaoi). 

Bohxmurd IV., younger son tA Bc^emund HI. by his second 
w^e Orguilleuse, became count of Tripoli in 1187, and succeeded 
his father in the principalis of Antioch, to the exclusion of 
Raymund Rhupen, in laoj. But the diqiute lasted for many 
years (Leo of Armenia continuing to champion the cause of his 
great-nephew), and long occupied the attention of Innocent TIL 
Bohemund IV. enjoyed the support of the Templars (who, like 
the K^hts of St John, had estates in Tripdi) and of the Greek 
mhabitants of Antioch, to whom he granted their own patriarch 
in 1207, while Leo appealed (laio-iaii) both to Innocent IIL 
and the emperor Otto IV., and was supported by the Hospitallers. 
In zaz6 Leo captured Antioch, and established Raymund Rhupen 
as ks prince ; but he lost it again in less than four years, and it 
was once more in the possession of Bohemund IV. when Leo died 
in zaao. Ra>^und Rhupen died in laai ; and after the event 
I Bohemund reigned in Antioch and Tripoli till his death, proving 
hhnseB a determined enemy of the Hospitallers, az^ thereby 
incurring excommunication in 1330. He first joined, and then 
I deserted, the emperor Frederick H., during the crusade of 
1328-39; and he was excluded from the operation of the 
treaty of 1339. When he died in 1333, he had just concluded 
peace with the Hospitallers, and Gregory IX. had released him 
from the excommunication of 1330. 

Bohemund V., son of Bohemund IV. by his wife Plaisance 
(daughter of Hugh of Gibekt), succeeded his father in 1233. He 
was prince of Antioch and count of Tripoli, like his father ; and 
like him he enjoyed the alliance of the Templars and experienced 
the hostility of Armenia, which was not appeased till 1251, when 
the mediation of St Louis, and the marriage of the future 
Bohemund VI. to the sister of the Armenian king, finally brought 
peace. By his first marriage in 1235 with Alice, the widow of 
Hugh I. of Cyprus, Bohemund V. connected the history of 
Antioch for a time with that of Cyprus. He died in 1251. He 
had resided chiefly at Tripoli, and under him Antioch was left to 
be governed by its bailiff and commune. 

Bohemund VI. was the son of Bohemund V. by Luciana, a 
daughter of the count of Segni, nephew of Innocent III. Bom 
in 1237, Bohemund VI. succeeded his father in 1251, and was 
knighted by St Louis in 1252. His sister Plaisance had married 
in 1250 Henry I. of Cyprus, the son of Hugh 1. ; and the Cypriot 
connexion of Antioch, originally formed by the marriage of Bohe- 
mund V. and Alice, the widow of Hugh I., was thus maintained* 
In 1252 Bohemund VI. established himself in Antioch, leaving 
Tripoli to itself, and in 1257 he procured the recognition of his 
nephew, Hugh II., the son of Henry I. by Plaisance, as king of 
Jerusalem. He allied himself to the Mongols against the ad- 
vice of the Egyptian sultan ; but in 1268 he lost Antioch to 
Bibars, and when he died in 1275 he was only count of Tripoli. 

Bohemund VII., son of Bohemund VI. by Sibylla, sister 
of Leo III. of Armenia, succeeded to the county of Tripoli in 
1275, with his mother as regent. In his short and troubled reign 
he had trouble with the Templars who were established in 
Tripoli ; and in the very year of his death (1287) he lost Laodicea 
to the sultan of Egypt. He died without issue ; and as, within 
two years of his death, IVipoli was captured, the county of 
Tripoli may be said to have b^me extinct with him. 

Literature. — The history of the Bohemunds is the history of 
the principality of Antioch, and. after Bohemund IV., of the county 
of Tripoli also. For Antioch, we possess its Assises (Venice, 1876) ; 
and two articles on its history have appeared in tlie Revue de V Orient 
Latin (Paris, 1893, fol-). l>oth by E. Key (*‘ Resume chionologique 
de I’histoire des princes dAntioche." vol. iv.. and Les dignitaires 
de la principaute d'Antioche,” vol. viii.). R. Rdhricht. Geschichte 
des Kdnigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), gives practically all 
that is known about the history of Antioch and Tripoli. (£. Br.) 

BOHMER^ JOHAIIN FRIEDRICH (1795-1863), German 
historian, son of Karl Ludwig Bdhmer (d. xSz7), was bom at 
Frankfort-on-Mam on the aand of Apm Z795. Educated at 
the universities of Heiddbezg and Gottingen, he (dxiwed an 
interest in art and visited It^y ; but returning to Frankfort 
he turned his atteotkxi to the study of history, and became 
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BOlBLD lB Uf nvnlBN I^rcnch 

composer of comic opera^ was born at Rouen on the 15th of 
December 1775. He received his first musical education from 
M. Broche, the cathedral organist^ who appears to have treated 
him very harshly. He began composing soxtts and chamber 
music at a very eiirly age — his first opera, La Fille coubable 
(the libretto by his father), and his second opera, Rosme et 
Myrza, being produced on the stage of Rouen in 1795. 
satisfied with his local success he went to Paris in 1795. His 
scores were submitted to Cherubini, M^hul and others, but met 
with little approbation. Grand opera was the order of the day. 
Boieldieu liad to fall back on his tdent as a pianoforte-player for 
a livelihood. Success came at last from an unexpected source. 
P. J. Garat, a fashionable singer of the period, admired Boieldieu's 
toudi on the piano, and made him his accompanist. In the 
drawing-rooms of the Directoire Garat sang the charming songs 
and ballads with which the young composer supplied him. 
Thus Boieldieu s reputation gradually extended to wider circles. 
In 1796 Les Deux lettres was produced, and in 1797 La FatniUe 
suisse appeared for the first time on a Paris staj;e, and wm well 
received. Several other operas followed in rapid succession, of 
which only Le Calije de Bagdad (1800) has escaped oblivion. 
After the enormous success of this work, Boieldieu felt the want 
of a thorough musical training and took lessons from Cherubini, 
the infiuence of that ^eat master being clearly discernible in 
the higher artistic finish of his pupil’s later compositions. In 
1802 Boieldieu, to escape the domestic troubles caused by his 
marriage with Clotilde . Aug. Mafleuroy, a celebrated ballet- 
dancer of the Paris opera, took flight and went to Russia, where 
he was received with open arms by the emperor Alexander. 
]>uring his prolonged stay at St Petersburg he composed a 
number of operas. He also set to music the choruses of Racine’s 
Athalie, one of his few attempts at the tragic style of dramatic 
writing, in i8n he returned to his own country, where the 
following year witnessed the production of one of his finest works, 
Jean de Parisy in which he depicted with much felicity the 
charming coquetry of the queen of Navarre, the chivalrous verve 
of the king, the officious pedantry of the seneschal, and the 
amorous tenderness of the page. He succeeded M6hul as 
professor of composition at the Conservatoire in 1817. Le 
Chapeau rouge was produced with great success in 1818. 
Boieldieu’s second and greatest masterpiece was his Dame 
blanche (1825). The libretto, written by Scribe, was partly 
.suggested by Walter Scott’s Monastery, and several original 
Scottish tunes cleverly introduced by the composer add to the 
melodious charm and local colour of tlie work. On the death 
of his wife in 1825, Boieldieu married a singer. His own death 
w:i.s due to a violent attack of pulmonary disease. He vainly 
tried to escape the rapid progress of the illness by travel in Italy 
and the south of France, but returned to Paris only to die on 
the 8th of October 1834. 

Lives of Boieldieu have bc^en written by Pougtn (Paris, 1873), 

A. Kcfcuvaille (Rouen, 1836). Hequet (Paris, 1864), Emile Duval 
((leneva, 1883). See also Adolphe Charles Adam, Derniers souvenirs 
dUiH musicien. 

BOIGNE, BENOIT DE^ Count (1751-1830), the first of the 
French military adventurers in India, was bom at Chamb6ry 
in Savoy on the 8th of March 1751, being the son of a fur 
merchant. He joined the Irish Brigade in France in 1768, and 
subsequently he entered the Russian service and was-.captured 
by the Turks. Hearing of the wealth of India, he made his way 
to that country, and after serving for a short time in the East 
India Company, he resigned and joined Mahadji Sindhia in 
1784 for the purpose of training his troops in the European 
methods of war. In the battles of Lalsot and Chaksana Boigne 
and his two battalions proved their worth by holding the field 
when the rest of the Mahratta army was defeated by the Rajputs. 
In the battle of A^a (1788) he restored the Mahratta fortunes, 
and made Mahadji Sindhia undisputed master of Hindostan. 
This success led to his being given the command of a brigade 
of ten battalions of infantrj", with which he won the victories 
of Patan and Merta in 1790. In consequence Boigne was allowed 


to raise two further brigades of disciplined infantry, and o^e 
commander-in-chief of Sindhia s army. In the batUe of liikhairi 
(1793). he defeated Holkar's army. On the death of Mahadji 
Sindm in 1794, Boigne could have made himself master of 
Hindostan had he wished it, but he remain^ loyal to Daulat 
Rao Sindhia. In 1795 his hiklth began to fail, and he resigned 
his command, and in the following year returned to Europe 
with a fortune of £400,000. He hved in retirement during 
the lifetime of Napoleon, but was greatly honoured by Louis 
XVIIL He died on the 21st of June 1830. 

See H. Compton. European MUitary Adventurers of Hindustan 
(1892). 

BOD (perhaps « the terrible ”), a Celtic peoj^e, whose original 
home was Gallia Transalpina. They were known to the Romans, 
at least by name, in the time of Plautus, os is shown by the 
contemptuous reference in the CapHvi (888). At an early date 
they split up into two main groups, one of which made its way 
into Italy, the other into Germany. Some, however, appear 
to have stayed behind, since, during the Second Punic War, 
Magalus, a Boian prince, offered to show Hannibal the way into 
Italy after he had crossed the Pyrenees (Livy xxi. 29). The 
first group of immigrants is said to Irnve crossed the Pennine Alps 
(Great St Bernard) into tlur x alley of the Po. Finding the 
district already occupied, they proceeded over the river, drove 
out the Etruscans and Umbrians, and established themselves 
as far as the Apennines in the modern Romagna. According 
to Cato (in Pliny, .Va/. Hist. iii. 116) they comprised as many 
as 1 12 different tribe.s, and from the remains discovered in the 
tombs at H^lstatt, La T^ne and other places, they appear to 
have been fairly civilized. ScN-eral wars took place between them 
and the Romans. In 283 they were defeated, together with 
the Etruscans, at the Vadimonian lake ; in 234, after the battle 
of Telamon in Etruria, they were forced to submit. But they still 
cherished a hatred of the Romans, and during the Second runic 
War (218), irritated by the foundation of the Roman colonics 
of Cremona and Placentia, they rendered valuable assistance to 
Hannibal. They continued the struggle against Rome from 
201 to 191, when they were finally subdued by P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, and deprived of nearly half their territory. According 
to Strabo (v. p. 213) the Boii were driven bock across the Alps 
and settled on the land of their kinsmen, the TauriscL on tnc 
Danube, adjoining Vindelicia and Ructia. Most authorities, 
however, assume that there had been a settlement of the Boii 
on the Danube from very early times, in part of the modern 
Bohemia (anc. Boiohemum, “ land of the Boii ”). About 60 B.t . 
some of the Boii migrated to Noricuin and Pannonia, when 
32,000 of them joined the expedition of the Helvetians into 
Gaul, and shared their defeat near Bibracte (58). They were 
subsequently allowed by Caesar to settle in the territory of the 
Aedui lietween the Loire and tlie Allier. Their chief town was 
Gorgobina (site uncertain). Those who remained on the Danube 
were exterminated by the Dacian king, Boerebista, and the 
district they had occupied was afterwards called the “ desert of 
the Boii ” (Strabo vii. p. 292). In A.t). 69 a Boian named 
Mariccus stirred up a fanatical revolt, but was soon defeated 
and put to death. Some remnants of the Boii are mentioned 
as dwelling near Bordeaux ; but Mommsen inclines to the cpinion 
that the three groups (in Bordeaux, Bohemia and the Po 
districts) were not really scattered branches of one and the tame 
stock, but that they are instances of a mere similarity of name. 

The Boii, as we know them, belonged almost certainly tp tlie 
Earl^ Iron age. They probably used long iron swords for deling 
cuttmg blows, and from the size of the handles tiiey must have 
been a race of large men (cf. Polybius ii. 50). F^or their ethno- 
logical affinities and especially their possil^ eppnexion with 
the Homeric Achaeans see W. Ridgeway's Early Age of Gteeu 
(vol. L, 190X). 

See L. Coatsen, Die IVandernngen dsr Keltsn {Li^sig. 2861); 
A. Desjardins, Giographie historique de la GauU ramaine, ii. (^876- 
1893) • T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Coiuuest of Gaut (<899), op. 43^428': 
T. Mommsen, Hitt, cf Borne, ii. (Eng. trans. 5 vols..' 1894), p, 374 
note : M. Ihm in Pauly- Wissowa's Baaiefseychpddio/^vt, 1 ixto) : 
A. Holder, AtUcettischer SprachsekaU. 
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expuuiqii of Antioch to the looth. iUuiionied in 1103 ^ the 
generosSly of an Armenian prince, Bobemund made it his first 
object to attack the neighbouring Mahommedan powers in 
or^ to gain supplies. But in heading an attack on Hanan, 
in Z104, was severely defeated at Bfdkh, near Rakka on the 
Ei^hratea. The defeat was decisive ; it made impossible the 
great eastern principality which Bohemund had contemplated. 
It was followed by a Greek attack on Cilicia ; and despairing of 
his own resources, Bohemund returned to Europe for reinforce* 
ments in order to defend his position. His attractive personality 
won him the hand of Constance, the daughter of the French king, 
Philip I., and he collated a huge army. Dazzled by his success, 
he resolved to use his army not to defend Antioch against the 
Greeks, but to attack Alexius. He did so ; but Alexius, aided 
by tlw Venetianf, proved too strong, and Bohemund had to 
submit to a humiliating peace (zio8), by which he became the 
vassal of Alexius, wnsented to receive his pay, with the tide of 
SebastoSf and pronuMd to cede disputed territories and to admit 
a Greek patnarch into Antioch. Henceforth Bohemund was a 
broken man. He died without returning to the East, and was 
buried at Canossa in Apulia, in 1111. 

LiTaRATURfi. — Tlie anonymous Gesta Vvancorum (edited by H. 
Hagcnmeyer) is written by one of Bohemund 's followers ; and the 
Alexiad of Anna Comnena is a primary authority for the whole of 
his life. His career is discussed by B. von Kftgler, Bohemund und 
Tancrei (Tiibingen, 1862) ; while L. von Heinemann, Geschichte der 
Normannen in Sicilien und Vntefitalien (Leipzig. 1894), and R. 
Rdhricht, Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges (Innsbruck, 1901). and 
Geschichte des Kdnigteichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, l8g8), may also be 
consulted for his history. 

Bohemund II. (1108-1131), son of the great Bohemund by his 
marriage with Constance of France, was bom in 1108, the year of 
his father’s defeat at Durazzo. In 1126 he came from Apulia to 
Antioch (which, since the fall of Roger, the successor of Tancred, 
in 1119, had been under the regency of Baldwin II.) ; and in 1127 
he married Alice, the younger daughter of Baldwin. After some 
trouble with Joscelin of Edessa, and after joining with Baldwin II. 
in an attack on Damascus (1127), he was defeated and slain on 
his northern frontier by a Mahommedan army from Aleppo 
(1131). He had shown that he had his father’s courage : if time 
had sufficed, he might have shown that he had the other qualities 
of the first Bohemund. 

Bohemund III. was the son of Constance, daughter of 
Bohemund II., by her first husband, Raymund of Antioch. He 
succeeded his mother in the principality of Antioch in 1163, and 
first appears prominently in 1164, as regent of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem during the ei^edition of Amalric 1 . to Egypt. During 
the absence of Amalric, he was defeated and captured by 
Nureddin (August 1164) at Harenc, to the east of Antioch. He 
was at once ransomed by his brother-in-law, the emperor Manuel, 
and went to Constantinople, whence he returned with a Greek 
Mtriarch. In 1180 he deserted his second wife, the princess 
Orguilleuse, for a certain Sibylla, and he was in consequence 
excommunicated. By Orguilleuse he had had two sons, Ray- 
mund and Bohemund (the future Bohemund IV.), whose relations 
and actions determined the rest of his life. Raymund married 
Alice, a daughter of the Armenian prince Rhupen (Rupin), brother 
of Leo of Ajnnenia, and died in 1197, leaving behind him a son, 
Raymund Rhupen. Bohemund, the younger brother of Ray- 
mund, had succeeded the last count of Tripoli in the possession 
of that county, 1187 ; and the problem which occupied the last 
years of Bohemund III. was to aetermine whether his grandson, 
Raymund Rhupen, or his younger son, Bohemund, should succeed 
him in Antioch, l^o of Armenia was naturally the champion of 
his great-nephew, Raymund Rhupen ; indeed he had already 
claimed Antioch in his own right, before the marriage of his niece 
to Raymund, in 1194, when he had captured Bohemund III. at 
Gasrin, and attempted without 8uc(l!ess to force him to cede 
Antioch,' Bohemund the younger, however, prosecuted hn 
claim with vigour, and even evicted his father from .^itioch 
about 1199 ; but he was ousted by Leo (now Idi^ of Aztnenia 

' During the captivity of Bohemund in. the patriarch of Antioch 
helped to found a commune, which persisted, with its mayor and 
imnte, during the rsth oestury. 


the grace of the emperor, Henry VI.), and Bohemund U{. died 
in possession of his prind^ty (zaoi). 

Bohxmurd IV., younger son tA Bc^emund HI. by his second 
w^e Orguilleuse, became count of Tripoli in 1187, and succeeded 
his father in the principalis of Antioch, to the exclusion of 
Raymund Rhupen, in laoj. But the diqiute lasted for many 
years (Leo of Armenia continuing to champion the cause of his 
great-nephew), and long occupied the attention of Innocent TIL 
Bohemund IV. enjoyed the support of the Templars (who, like 
the K^hts of St John, had estates in Tripdi) and of the Greek 
mhabitants of Antioch, to whom he granted their own patriarch 
in 1207, while Leo appealed (laio-iaii) both to Innocent IIL 
and the emperor Otto IV., and was supported by the Hospitallers. 
In zaz6 Leo captured Antioch, and established Raymund Rhupen 
as ks prince ; but he lost it again in less than four years, and it 
was once more in the possession of Bohemund IV. when Leo died 
in zaao. Ra>^und Rhupen died in laai ; and after the event 
I Bohemund reigned in Antioch and Tripoli till his death, proving 
hhnseB a determined enemy of the Hospitallers, az^ thereby 
incurring excommunication in 1330. He first joined, and then 
I deserted, the emperor Frederick H., during the crusade of 
1328-39; and he was excluded from the operation of the 
treaty of 1339. When he died in 1333, he had just concluded 
peace with the Hospitallers, and Gregory IX. had released him 
from the excommunication of 1330. 

Bohemund V., son of Bohemund IV. by his wife Plaisance 
(daughter of Hugh of Gibekt), succeeded his father in 1233. He 
was prince of Antioch and count of Tripoli, like his father ; and 
like him he enjoyed the alliance of the Templars and experienced 
the hostility of Armenia, which was not appeased till 1251, when 
the mediation of St Louis, and the marriage of the future 
Bohemund VI. to the sister of the Armenian king, finally brought 
peace. By his first marriage in 1235 with Alice, the widow of 
Hugh I. of Cyprus, Bohemund V. connected the history of 
Antioch for a time with that of Cyprus. He died in 1251. He 
had resided chiefly at Tripoli, and under him Antioch was left to 
be governed by its bailiff and commune. 

Bohemund VI. was the son of Bohemund V. by Luciana, a 
daughter of the count of Segni, nephew of Innocent III. Bom 
in 1237, Bohemund VI. succeeded his father in 1251, and was 
knighted by St Louis in 1252. His sister Plaisance had married 
in 1250 Henry I. of Cyprus, the son of Hugh 1. ; and the Cypriot 
connexion of Antioch, originally formed by the marriage of Bohe- 
mund V. and Alice, the widow of Hugh I., was thus maintained* 
In 1252 Bohemund VI. established himself in Antioch, leaving 
Tripoli to itself, and in 1257 he procured the recognition of his 
nephew, Hugh II., the son of Henry I. by Plaisance, as king of 
Jerusalem. He allied himself to the Mongols against the ad- 
vice of the Egyptian sultan ; but in 1268 he lost Antioch to 
Bibars, and when he died in 1275 he was only count of Tripoli. 

Bohemund VII., son of Bohemund VI. by Sibylla, sister 
of Leo III. of Armenia, succeeded to the county of Tripoli in 
1275, with his mother as regent. In his short and troubled reign 
he had trouble with the Templars who were established in 
Tripoli ; and in the very year of his death (1287) he lost Laodicea 
to the sultan of Egypt. He died without issue ; and as, within 
two years of his death, IVipoli was captured, the county of 
Tripoli may be said to have b^me extinct with him. 

Literature. — The history of the Bohemunds is the history of 
the principality of Antioch, and. after Bohemund IV., of the county 
of Tripoli also. For Antioch, we possess its Assises (Venice, 1876) ; 
and two articles on its history have appeared in tlie Revue de V Orient 
Latin (Paris, 1893, fol-). l>oth by E. Key (*‘ Resume chionologique 
de I’histoire des princes dAntioche." vol. iv.. and Les dignitaires 
de la principaute d'Antioche,” vol. viii.). R. Rdhricht. Geschichte 
des Kdnigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), gives practically all 
that is known about the history of Antioch and Tripoli. (£. Br.) 

BOHMER^ JOHAIIN FRIEDRICH (1795-1863), German 
historian, son of Karl Ludwig Bdhmer (d. xSz7), was bom at 
Frankfort-on-Mam on the aand of Apm Z795. Educated at 
the universities of Heiddbezg and Gottingen, he (dxiwed an 
interest in art and visited It^y ; but returning to Frankfort 
he turned his atteotkxi to the study of history, and became 
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outspoken and benevolent. Many anecdotes are told of his 
frankness of speech at court, and of his generous actions. He 
holds a well-defined place in French literature, as the first who 
reduced its versification to rule, and taught the value of workman- 
ship for its own sake. His infiuence on English literature, through 
Pope and his contemporaries, was not less strong, though less 
durable. After much undue depreciation Boileau’s critical work 
has been rehabilitated by recent writers, perhaps to the extent 
of some e^geration in the other direction. It has been shown 
that in spite of undue harshness in individual cases most of his 
criticisms have lieen substantially adopted by his successors. 

Numerous editions of Boileau's works were published during his 
lifetime. The last of these. (Euvres diversex (1701), known as the 
" favourite ” edition of the pCH*t. was reprinted with variants and 
notes by Alphonse Pauly (2 vols., 1894). The critical text of his 
works was established by Berriat Saint-Prix, (Euvres de Boileau 
(4 vols., 1830-1837), who made use of some 330 editions. Hiis text, 
^ited with notes by Paul Charon, with tlw 'Bnloeana of 1740, and 
an essay by Samte-Beuve, was reprinted by Gamier frf'res (i860). 

See also Sainte-Beuve, Cauteries du lundi, vol. vi. ; F. BrunetiAre, 
“ I/Esthetique de Boileau " {Reifue des Deux Mandes, June i88q), 
and an exhaustive article by tht‘ same critic in La Grande encvclap^die; 
G. Lanson, Boileau (1802), in the series of Grands dcrivains fratifais. 

BOILER, a ves.sel in which water or other liquid is heated to 
the boiling point ; specifirall)', the apparatus by which steam is 
produced from water, as one step in the process whereby the 
potential ene rg)' of coal or other fuel is converted into mechanical 
work by means of the steam-engine. Boilers of the latter kind 
must all possess certain essential features, whilst of other qualities 
that are desirable some may not be altogether compatible with 
the special conditions under which the boilers are to be worked. 
Amongst the essentials arc a receptacle capable of containing 
the water and tht* steam produced by its evaporation, and strong 
enough continuously to withstand with safety the highest pressure 
of steam for which the boiler is intended. Another essential is a 
furnace for burning the fuel, and a further one is the provision of 
a sufficienoN' of heating surface for the transmission of the heat 
produced by the combustion of the fuel to the water which is 
required to l>c evaporated. Desirable qualities are that the 
arrangements of the furnaces sliould be such that a reasonably 
perfect combustion of the fuel should be possible, and that the 
heating surfaces should be capable of transmitting a large 
proportion of the heat produced to the water so as to obtain a 
high evaporative efficiency. Further, the design generally should 
be compact, not too hea^y or costly, and such that the cleaning 
necessiiiy to maintain the evaporative efficiency r^in be easily 
effected. It should also be such that the cost of upkeep will be 
small, and that only an average amount of skill and attention 
will be required under working conditions. It is for providing 
these qualities in different degrees according to the special 
requirements of various circumstances that the very different 
design.s of the various types of boilers have been evolved. 

Chsses of Boilers . — Boilers generally may be divided into two 
distinct classes, one comprising those which are generally called 
“ tank ” boilers, containing relatively large quantities of water, 
and the other those which are generally called “water-tube” 
boilers, in which the water is mainly contained in numerous 
comparatively small lubes. There arc, however, some types of 
boiler which combine to some extent the properties of both these 
classes. Each class has its representatives amongst both land 
and marine Ixdlers. In “ tank ” lioilers the outer shell is wholly 
or partially cylindrical, this form being one in which the necessary 
strength can be obtained without the use of a laige number of 
stay^j. The boilers are generally internally fired, the furnace 
plates being surrounded with water and forming the most efficient 
portion of the heating surfaces. On leaving the furnace the 
products of combustion are led into a chamber and thence 
through flues or through numerous small tubes which serve to 
transmit some of the heat of combustion to the water contained 
in the boiler. In “ water-tube ” boilers the fire is usually placed 
under a collection of tubes containing water and forming the 
major portion of the heating surface of the boiler. Both the 
fire ana the tubes are enclosed in an outer of brickwork 
or other fire-resisting substance. In some forms of water-tube 



Fig. I.— Adamson 
Joint. 


boiler the fire is entirely surrounded by water -tubes and the 
casing is in no part exposed to the direct action of the fire. In 
' tank ” boilers generally no difficulty is experienced in keepii^ 
all the heating surfaces in close contact with water, but in 
“ water- tube ” boilers special provision has to be made in the 
design for maintaining the arculation of water through the 
tubes. (For “flash” boilers see Motor Vehicxes, and for 
domestic hot-water boilers Heating.) 

Tank Boilers. — Of large stationary lx)ilera the form^ most 
commonly used are thost' known as the “ Lancashire “ liolltn-, and 
its modification tlie “ Galloway boiler. These boilers 
arc made from 26 to 30 ft. long, with diameters frotn'ol to . . 

8 ft., and have two cylindrical furnace flues which in the 
** Lancashire “ Ixiiler extend for it<< whole length (see fig. 3). The work- 
ing pressure is alx>ut 60 Ih jier ho. in. in the older boilers, from 
TOO tb to 120 lb per sq. in. in those supplying steam to com- 
fx>und engines, and from 350 to 170 lb where triple expansion 
engmes arc used. In some cases they have l>een constructed for u 
pressure of 2(X> Ib per sq. in. Tne furnace flues are usually 
made in sections from 3 to 3J ft. long. Each section consists of oiie 
plate lienl into a cylindrical form, the longitudinal joint Iwing 
welded, and is flangeii at liolh ends, the 
various pieces being joined together by an 
“ Adamson ” jomt (ng. 1). It will be seen 
that these joints do not expose either rivets 
or double thick ne.ss of plate to the action of 
the lire ; they further serve as stiltoning 
rings to prevent collapse of the flue. In 
most of these boilers Uio heating surface is 
increased by fitting in the furnace flues a 
numlier of " Galloway ” tubes. These are 
conical tubes, made with a flange at each end, by means of which 
they are connected to the furnace plate. They are so proportioned 
that the diameter of the large end of the tube is slightly greater 
than that of the flange* of the small end ; this enables them to 1^ 
readily removed and replaced if neceasary. These tubes not only 
add to the heating surface, but they stiffen the flue, promote circula- 
licm of the water in the boiler, and by mixing up the flue gases 
improve the eva|)orutive efliciency. 

In the Galloway " Ixiiler the two furnaces extend only for about 
<) or 10 ft. into the boiler, and lead into a large chamber or flue in 
which a number of “ Galloway tulies are fitted, and which extends 
from the iumactr tmd to the end of the boiler. A cross section of this 
flue showing the distribution of the Galloway tubes is shown in 
fig. 2. When lioilers less than about bj ft. in diameter are needed, 
a somewhat similar type to the Lancashire boiler is used containing 
only one furnace. This is called a " Cornish " boiler. 

In all three types of boiler the brickwork is constructed to form 
one central flue passing along tlie bottom of the boiler and two side 
flues extending up the 
side nearly to the water- 
level. A cross section 
of the brickwork is 
shown in fig. 2. The 
usual arrangement is for 
the flue gase.s to lie 
divided as they leave 
the internal flue; one- 
half returns along each 
side flm* to tlie front of 
the boiler, and the whole 
then paase.s downwards 
into the central flue, 
travelling under the 
liottom of the boiler 
until the gases again 
reach the liack end, 
w'herc they pass into 
the chimney. In a few 
cosc^ the arrangement 
is reversed, the gases 
first passing along the 
liottom flue and return- 
ing along the side flues. 

This latter arrangement, 
whilst promoting a more rapid circulation of water, has the dis- 
advantage of requiring two dampers, and it is not suitable for these 
cases in which heav)[ deposits form on the bottoms of the boilefg. 

Where floor space is limited and also for small installations, other 
forms of cylindrical boilera are used, moat of them being of the 
vertical tyw. That moat commonly used is the stoiple 
vertical bouer, with a plain vertical fire-box. and anintemal 
smoke stack traversing the steam iq»ace. The fire-box is made slightly 
tapering in diameter, the space b^een it and the shell being fiHed 
with water. In all but the small sixes cross tubes are generally fitted. 
These are made about 9 in. in diameter of l-in* {^te flanged at 
each end to enable them to be riveted to the fire-box plates. They are 
usually fittpcfwith a slight inclination to facilitate water circutanon. 



Fig. 2. —Galloway Boiler : Section beyond 
th(* Bridge. 
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and a hcind-holc* closed by a suitable door is provided in the outer made from plates originallv rolled of a uniform thickness, made 
sliell opposite to each tube for cleaning purposes. A boiler of . into a cylindrical form with a welded longitudinal joint and then 
this kind is illustrated in fig. 4. This form is often used on board ! corrugated, the only difference between them being in the shapes ot 
»hip for auxiliary purpo8e.s. Where more heating surface is required ' the corrugations. In the other three types the plates from which the 
than can be obtained in the cross-tube boiler other tjqies of vertical | furnaces are made are rolled with ribs or thickened portions at 



Fic.. 3.— Lancashire Boiler (Messrs Tinker, Ltd.). 


lioiler are employed. For instance, in the “ Tyne " boiler (fig. 5) 
the furnace is nemispherical, and the products of combustion are led 
into an upper combustion chamber traversi'd by four or more 
inclined water-tubes of about y in. diameter and by several vertical 
watei-tula's of less diameter. In the “Victoria” boiler made by 
Messrs Clarke, Chapman & ('o.. and illustrated in fig. 6. the furnace 
is lierawphcrical ; the furnace gases are led to an internal combustion 
chamlicr, and thence through numerous horizontal smoke-tubes 
to a Hmoke-lx)x placed on the side of the Ixiiler. In the somewhat 
similar boiler known as the “ Cochran.” the combustion chamber is 
made with a ” dry ” back. Instead of a water space at the back of 
the chamber, doors lined with firebrick are fitted. These give easy 
access to the tube ends. 

, The cylindrical multitubular re- 

boiler is in 
almost universal use in 
i 1 ■ nierchaut steamers. It is made in 

f various sizes ranging up to 17 ft. 

I I in diameter, the usual working 

I pressure being from to aoo IF 

1 per sq. in., although in some 

I lew cases pressures ol 265 th pi-r 

sq. in. are in use. These boilers 
are of two types, double- and 
single - ended. In single - ended 
boilers, which are those most genet - 
^ ^ ally used, the furnaces are fitted al 

_ 1 one end only and vary in number 

I smallest boiler 

C J io in the largest. Three fur 

^ naces are the most usual practice. 
^ Each furnace generally has its own 

■ separate combustion chamber. In 
J four furnace lioilcrs, however, one 

1 chamla r is sometimes made com- 

J mon to the two middle furnaces, and 

K ij * I sometimes one chamlxjr is fitted to 

J L t-ach pair of side iiirnace.s. In 

^ ^ double-ended boilers tumaces are 

•"j fitted at each end. In some cases 

^ — 1 each furnace has a separate com- 

bustion chamber, but more usualh' 

® onc chamber is made to serve for 
two furnaces, one at each end of 
the boiler. The two types of lioilers 
arc shown in figs. 7 and 8, which 
illustrate boilers made by Messrs 
D. Rowan & Co. of Glasgow, and 
w’hich may be taken as representing 
good modem practice. The fur- 
naces used in the smaller sizes are 
often of the plain cylindrical type, 
the thickness of plate varying from 
I in. up to I in. according to the 
diameter of the fumaoe and the 
vrorkmg presaure. Occasionally 
furnaces with “Adamson” joints 
F1Q.4. — Simple Vertical Boiler, similar to those used in Lancashire 
boilers are employed, but for large 
fumacus and for high pressures corrugated or ribbed furnaces 
usually adopted. Sketches of the sections of these are shown 
in fig. 9, The sections of the Morison, Fox and Deighton .types are 


distances of 9 in. These furnaces are stronger to resist collapse 
than plain furnaces of the same thicknes.s, and accommodate them- 
selves more readily to changes of temperature. 

There are two distinct t^es of connexion between tlie furnaces 
and the combustion chambers. In one. shown in fig. 8. the furnace 
is flanged at the crown portion for riveting to the tube plate, and 
the lower part of tint furnace is riveted to the “ wTap]ier " or side 
plate of the combustion chamber. In the other tyjie. shov n in fig. 7. 
and known generally as the “Gourlay back cud.” the end of the 
furnace is contracted into an oval conical form, and is then flanged 
outwards round the whole of its circumference. The tube plate is 
made to extend to the liottom ot the combustion chamber, and the 
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Fig. 5.— Vertical Boiler with Water-tubes (the “ Tyne." by 
Messrs Clarke, Chapman & Co.). 

furnace is riveted to tlie tube plate. The ad\’aatage of the Gourlay 
back end is that in case of accident to the furnace it can be removed 
from the boiler and be replaced by one of the same desin without 
disturtog t^ end plates, which is not possible witli the other desigiL 
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either to one another or to the shell of the boiler by numerous screw 



d more {^tes. The end plates of the boiler in the steam space and below 
the combustion cliandnirs are stayed by longitudinal stays passing 
stayed through the whole length of the boiler and secured by doulw nuts 
I screw at each end. The tulie plates are strengthened by stay tubes screwed 
into them. 

V. WTiere natural or chimney draught is used tlie tubes are generally 

^ made 3 or ^ in. outside diameter and ass rarely moss than 7 ft. 
1 long, but Wmre ** ionaed " draught is emptoysd rthey atu usually 


long, but Wnsre ** ionaed " draught is employsd rthey atu usually 
made 2| in. diameter and 8 to S| ft. long. A clear space of in. 
between the tubes as almost always arranged for, irrespective of sise 
of tubes. 

Stay tu^s are screwed at Ixsth ends, the threads of the two ends 
being continuous so that they can be screwe<l into laoth tube plates ; 
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Fig. 8.--^Doublc-ended Marine Boiler. 


—Vertical Boiler with internal combustion chamber (the 
Victoria,*’ by Messrs Clarke, Chapman & Co.). 




‘T y occasionally nuts arc fitted to the front ends. The stay tubes sre 

j expanded into the plates and then beaded over, 

j I The locomotive Ixjiler consists of a cylindrical barrel attached to 

j ^^*"**^^ i ^ ixirtion containing the fire-ljox, which is nearly rectangular both 

V (f uptmkt V ^ “ horizontal and vertical section. The hre*box sides are # 

stayed to the fire-lxix shell by numerous stays about 
I in. in diameter, usually pitched 4 in. apart both vertically 

Fir., h . — Vertical Boiler with internal combustion chamber (the and horizontally The top of the fire-ix>x in imall boilers is stayed 
** Victoria.*’ by Messrs Clarke, Chapman & Co.). by means of girder stays running longitudinally and supjiortea at 

the ends upon the tube plate and the opposite hre>box plate. In 
sta>'s which are screwed through the two plates they connect, and some lioilers the girders arc partly aup^rted by slings from the 
winch are nearly always htted with nuts inside the combustion crown of the boiler. In larger boilers the crown cl the boiler above 

chambers. The tops of the chambers are usually stayed by strong the fire-lx)x is made flat and the fuw>box crown is supported by 

girders resting upon the tube plates and chamber back plates. In vertical stays connecting it with the shell cfown. iTOvision u 

I*. generally made for the expansion 

of the tube plate, which is of 
copper, by allowing the two or 
three cross rows of stays nearest 
the tube plate to have freedom 
of motion upwards but not down- 
wards. The ordinary tubes are 
usually 1 1 in. diameter. The fire- 
bars are generally, though not 
always, made to slope down- 
wards away from the flro door, 
and just below the lowest tubes 
a fire-bridge or baffle is fitted, 
extending about half-way from 
the tube plate to the fire-door 
side of the fire-box. In some 
cases water-tubes are fitted, ex- 
tending right across the flr6-box. 
In a imiler for the London & 
South-Western BaUway Co., hav- 
ing a grate area 3^*5 sq. ft. and 
a total heating suttace of 2727 sq. 
ft,, there are XX2 water -tuh^ 
each 2f in. diameter. These are 
arrangM in two clusters, each 
oontliti^ 56, one set being 
placed above the fire-bridge, and 
the other set nearer the to- 
Fig. 7. ~>Single-ended Marine Boiler. rnd of the bpfler. llic 

^ ^ Water-tubes are of seamless steel, 

a few canN, however tliey are stayed by vertical stays attached to I and are expanded into the fire-box side plaUs. In way 
T bars mreted to the boiler ebell. A few boilers are made in which { of these tunes the outer Shell side plates are^ , supported by 
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Fig. 7.— ‘Single-ended Marine Boiler. 

a few OMN, however, they are stayed by vertical stays attached to 1 and are ex] 
T bars riveted to the boiler ebell. A few boilers are made in which I of thOM; tul 


iMwxnvBzea Tome oouer wen. a lew Doners are made in which j Of these tubes the outer Shefl side plates are. supported by 
the chamber tops are strengthened by hea^'^' tr ansv er s e girder stay bars passing right through the water -tubes. The usual 
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and a hcind-holc* closed by a suitable door is provided in the outer made from plates originallv rolled of a uniform thickness, made 
sliell opposite to each tube for cleaning purposes. A boiler of . into a cylindrical form with a welded longitudinal joint and then 
this kind is illustrated in fig. 4. This form is often used on board ! corrugated, the only difference between them being in the shapes ot 
»hip for auxiliary purpo8e.s. Where more heating surface is required ' the corrugations. In the other three types the plates from which the 
than can be obtained in the cross-tube boiler other tjqies of vertical | furnaces are made are rolled with ribs or thickened portions at 



Fic.. 3.— Lancashire Boiler (Messrs Tinker, Ltd.). 


lioiler are employed. For instance, in the “ Tyne " boiler (fig. 5) 
the furnace is nemispherical, and the products of combustion are led 
into an upper combustion chamber traversi'd by four or more 
inclined water-tubes of about y in. diameter and by several vertical 
watei-tula's of less diameter. In the “Victoria” boiler made by 
Messrs Clarke, Chapman & ('o.. and illustrated in fig. 6. the furnace 
is lierawphcrical ; the furnace gases are led to an internal combustion 
chamlicr, and thence through numerous horizontal smoke-tubes 
to a Hmoke-lx)x placed on the side of the Ixiiler. In the somewhat 
similar boiler known as the “ Cochran.” the combustion chamber is 
made with a ” dry ” back. Instead of a water space at the back of 
the chamber, doors lined with firebrick are fitted. These give easy 
access to the tube ends. 

, The cylindrical multitubular re- 

boiler is in 
almost universal use in 
i 1 ■ nierchaut steamers. It is made in 

f various sizes ranging up to 17 ft. 

I I in diameter, the usual working 

I pressure being from to aoo IF 

1 per sq. in., although in some 

I lew cases pressures ol 265 th pi-r 

sq. in. are in use. These boilers 
are of two types, double- and 
single - ended. In single - ended 
boilers, which are those most genet - 
^ ^ ally used, the furnaces are fitted al 

_ 1 one end only and vary in number 

I smallest boiler 

C J io in the largest. Three fur 

^ naces are the most usual practice. 
^ Each furnace generally has its own 

■ separate combustion chamber. In 
J four furnace lioilcrs, however, one 

1 chamla r is sometimes made com- 

J mon to the two middle furnaces, and 

K ij * I sometimes one chamlxjr is fitted to 

J L t-ach pair of side iiirnace.s. In 

^ ^ double-ended boilers tumaces are 

•"j fitted at each end. In some cases 

^ — 1 each furnace has a separate com- 

bustion chamber, but more usualh' 

® onc chamber is made to serve for 
two furnaces, one at each end of 
the boiler. The two types of lioilers 
arc shown in figs. 7 and 8, which 
illustrate boilers made by Messrs 
D. Rowan & Co. of Glasgow, and 
w’hich may be taken as representing 
good modem practice. The fur- 
naces used in the smaller sizes are 
often of the plain cylindrical type, 
the thickness of plate varying from 
I in. up to I in. according to the 
diameter of the fumaoe and the 
vrorkmg presaure. Occasionally 
furnaces with “Adamson” joints 
F1Q.4. — Simple Vertical Boiler, similar to those used in Lancashire 
boilers are employed, but for large 
fumacus and for high pressures corrugated or ribbed furnaces 
usually adopted. Sketches of the sections of these are shown 
in fig. 9, The sections of the Morison, Fox and Deighton .types are 


distances of 9 in. These furnaces are stronger to resist collapse 
than plain furnaces of the same thicknes.s, and accommodate them- 
selves more readily to changes of temperature. 

There are two distinct t^es of connexion between tlie furnaces 
and the combustion chambers. In one. shown in fig. 8. the furnace 
is flanged at the crown portion for riveting to the tube plate, and 
the lower part of tint furnace is riveted to the “ wTap]ier " or side 
plate of the combustion chamber. In the other tyjie. shov n in fig. 7. 
and known generally as the “Gourlay back cud.” the end of the 
furnace is contracted into an oval conical form, and is then flanged 
outwards round the whole of its circumference. The tube plate is 
made to extend to the liottom ot the combustion chamber, and the 
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Fig. 5.— Vertical Boiler with Water-tubes (the “ Tyne." by 
Messrs Clarke, Chapman & Co.). 

furnace is riveted to tlie tube plate. The ad\’aatage of the Gourlay 
back end is that in case of accident to the furnace it can be removed 
from the boiler and be replaced by one of the same desin without 
disturtog t^ end plates, which is not possible witli the other desigiL 
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A aomewhat aimilar boiler is made by Messrs. Clarke, Chapman 6 t ! and except in the c.-ise o( the upper and lower ones at the tront of the 
Ca» and is known as the Woodeson ’ boiler 13). It consists botlerr each connect the upper end of one tube with the lower end 
three upper drums placed side by connected • of the next tulx* ol the element. The boxes at the back of 
* together by numerous short tubes, some above and some ! boiler are all close-ended, but those at the front are provided with 
below the water-level, and of three smaller lower drums also con- ' a small oval hole. op)>ostte to each tube end. closed oy an intermd 
nected by short cross tubes. The upper and lower drums are | door with bolt and cross-l>ar ; the purpose of these openings is to 

}K*nnii the inside of the tubes to be examined and 
cleaned. 1'lie lower front box of each element of the 
l>oiler pr(>])«‘r is connected to a horisontal cross-tube of 
square sfction. called a " teed-collector,” which extends 
the whole width of the boiler. When the boiler is not in 
use, any element can be readily disconnected and a spare 
one in.serti‘d. 'J he lower part of the steam-chest is 
connected to tht- feed-collector by vertical pipes at oach 
end of the boiler, ami prolongations of these pipes below 
the level of the feed -collector form eloped pockets for the 
collection of sediment. The tubes are made of seamless 
steel. They are generally about 4^ in. in external 
diameter ; the two lower rows are | in. thick, next two 
rows m., and the remainder about in. The construc- 
tion of the economizer is similar to that of the bi^er proper, 
but the tuU's are shorter and smaller, being generally 
atout in. in tliamelei. The lower boxes of the econo- 
mizer elements are connected to a horizontal feed pipe 
which is kejd supplied with water by a feed -pumping 
engine, and the upper boxes art' connected to another 
horizontal pipe' from which the heated feed-water is taken 
into tht' steam-chest. Both the boiler proper and the 
economizer are enelosed in a casing whlcn » formed of 
two thicknewies of thin iron suparatud by non-conducting 
material and lined with firebne^ at the part between the 
fire-bar level and the lower rows of tubes. Along ^e front 
of the boiler, above the level of the hring-doorSt there Is 
a small tube having several nozzles ditected across the 

Fir.. 1 1.— Babcock & Wilcox Water-tube Boiler fitted with Superheaters. .we*™* atout 1“"'^*^ wy**iiot only 

is additional air supplied, hut the gases issuing from 

connected by numerous nearly vertical straight tubes. The whole is ' 
enclosed in firebrick causing. The design pennits of the insides 
of all the tulles being readily inspected, and also of any tube 
lieing taken out and renewed without displacing any other part 
of the boiler. 

The earliest form of watcr-tuln* boiler which came into general use 
in the British navy is the Belleville, Two views of this boiler are 
MhvUh ftp- 14* It is composed of two parts, the boiler 

proper and the economizer." Each of these consists of 
several sets of elements placed side tiy .side ; those of the boiler 
proper are situated immediately over the fire, and those of the 
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Fig. 12. —Stirling Water- tube Boiler. | 

economiser in the uptake above the boiler, the intervening space 1 
being designed to act as a combustion chamber, l^h element is 
constructed of a number of straight tubes connected at their ends | 
by means of •crewe<Moints to junction-boxes which are made of 
malleable cast iron. Tnese are arranged vertically over one another, 



Fio. i3.^Woodeton Boiler (Messrs Clarice. Chapman 4; Co,). 

Che fire arc stirred up and mixed, their combustion being 
thereby facilitated before they pass into the spaces between the 
tubes. A s im i l a r air-tube is provided for the space between the 
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piro, and the steam is further dried by passing through a reducing' 
mve, which ensures a steady pressure on the engine side of the 
valve, notwithstanding fluctuations of pressure in the boiler. The 
holier pressure is usually maintained at ab<mt 30 !b per sq. 
in. in excess of that at which the engines are working, the excess 
lorming a reservoir of energy to provide for irregular firing or 
feeding. 

Another type of large- tube boiler which has boon used in the 
British and in otluT navies is the ” Niclausse," shown in fig. 13, 
NleiMuM99. several clectric-light installa- 

tions. It consi.sts of a horizontal steam-chest under 
which is placed a numlier of elements arranged side by side 
over the fire, the whe^e being enclosed in an iron ca.sing lined 
with firebrick where it is exposed to the direct action of the fire. 
Each element consists of a header of rectangular cross-section, 
fitted with two row.s of inclined close-ended tubes, which slope 
downwards towards the back of the boiler with an inclination of 

to the horizontal. The headers arc usually of malleable cast 
iron with diaphragms cast in them, but sometimes steel has been 
employed, the bottoms being closed by a riveted steel plate, and 
the diaphragm.s being made of the same material. The headers are 



Fio. 14.— Belleville Boiler. 

lilted to socket-pieces which are riveted to the bottom of the 
st^m-chest, so that any element may be easily removed. The 
tuixjholes are accurately bored, at an angle to suit the inclination 
of the tubes, through both the front and back of the headers and 
through the diaphragm, thost* in the header walls lu-ing sUghtly 
conic^. The tubes themselves, which are made of seamless steel, 
are of peculiar construction. The lower or back ends arc reduced in 
dimeter and screwed and fitted with cap-nuts which entirely close 
them. The front ends are thickened by being upset, and the parts 
where they fit into the header walls and in the diaphragm are care- 
fully turned to gauge. The upper and lower parts of the tu^ 
between these flttiu portions are then cut away, the side portions 
only being retained, and the end is termed a “ Wteme." A small 
water-circulattng tube of thin sheet steel, fitted inside each generating 
tube, IS open at the lowar end, and at the other is secured to a 
smaller mteme,** which, however, only extends from the front 
of the header to the dii^hragm. This smaller " lanteme closes 
the front end of the generatbii tube. The whole anangement is 
such that when the tubes aie in place only the small inner circulating 
lu^s MramuiifcMto the qAee between the iront of the hendv 
and the diapbiaeiu. while the vaoSitx epaces hi the gcneiatiag tntv- 
around the water-circulating tubes communicate only with the space 
between the diaphragm and the back of the header. The steam 
fo^;d in the tubes escapes from them into this back space, through 
which It rwes into tiie steam-chest. whilst the space in the front 
m the header always contains a down-current, m water lUOWvlng 
the inner circula^g tubes. The tubes are rhaintained bi piMiiltira 
by cross-oars, each aecitred by one stud-bolt screwed into the header 


Of high-pressure air immediately over the fire, as in the “ BelleWlK’ 
boiler. 

Tlic “Durr" boiler, in use In several vessels in the German 
Hfl-vy, tiiid m A lew v'csscls of tho British nstv^'y, in some respects 
resembles the " Xiclausse." The separate headers of 
the latter, howf‘ver, are replaced by one largo w'ater- Ohrr. 
charalw formed of steel plates with welded joints, and instead of 
the tubes bemg secured by " latitemes " to two plates they are 
secured to ^e mner plate only by conical joints, the holes in the 
out^ plate being closed by small round doora fitted from the inside 
in fixmg the tubes each is separately forced into its position by 
means of a smaU portable hydraulic jack. The lower ends of the 
c aps ar e closed by cap-nuts made of a special heat-resisting idloy of 
cop^ and m^ganese. Circulation is provided for by fiidiaphragm 
m tte water-chamber and by inner tubes as in the Niclauase boiler. 
Mme plates are fitted amongst the tubes to ensure a circulation 
of the furnace gases amongst them. Above the main set of tubes 
is a smaller set ai^anged horizontally, and connected directly to the 
steam receiver. These are fitted with internal tubes, and an internal 
diaphragm is provided so that steam from the chest circulates through 
these tubes on its way to the stop-vidves. This 
supplementary set of tubes is intended to serve 
as a aupe^eater, but the amount of surface is 
not sumcient to obtain more than a very am all 
amount of superheat. 

The Yarrow boiler (fig. ib) is largely in use in 
the British and also in several other navies. It 
consists of a large cylindrical steam « 
chest and two lower water-chambers, 
connected by numerous straight tubes. In the 
boilers for large ves.sels all the tubes arc of i| in. 
external diameter, but in the large express boilers 
the two rows nearest to the fire on each side are 
of 1^ in. and the remainder ol i in. diameter. 
They are arranged willi their centres forming 
equilateral triangles; and are spaced so that 
they can be cleaned externally both from the 
front of the boiler and also cross- ways in two 
directions, In some boilers the lower part of 
the steam-chest is connected w’ith the water 
chambers by large pipes outside tin.* casings with 
the view of improving the circulation. 

The largest size of single - ended large lube 
boiler in use has a steam drum 4 ft. 2 in. 
diameter, a grate area of 73*5 sf|. ft, and 3750 
sq, ft. of heating surface, but much larger double- 
ended bailers have been made, tlio.sc lieing fin'd 
from both ends. 

In most of the boilers made, access to the 
inside is obtained by manholes in the steam- 
chest and water - chamber ends, but in tht* 
smaller sizes fitted in torpedo boats the w'ater- 
chambers are too small for this, and they arc 
each arranged in two parts connected by a bolted 
joint, which makes all the tube ends accessible. 

The Babcock & Wilcox marine lioiler (fig. 17) is 
much used in the American and British navies, and 
it has also been used inseveral yachtsand merchant 
steamers. It consists of a horizontal cylindrical 
ste^-chest placed transversely over a group of elements, beneath 
which is the fire, the whole b^ng enclosed in an iron casing lined 
with firebrick. Each dement consists of a front and back header 
connected by numerous water-tubes which have a considerable 
mclination to facilitate the circulation. The ujiper ends of the front 
headers arc situated immediately under the steam -chest and are 
connected to it by short nipples ; by a similar means they are 
connected at the bottom to a pipe of square section which extends 
across the width of the boiler. Additional connexions are made by 
nearly vertical tubes between this cross-pipe and the bottom of tlie 
st^n^hest. The back headers are each connected at their upper 
fu means of two long horizontal tubes with the steam-chest, 
the bottom ends of the headers being closed. The headers arc made 
of wrought steel, and except the outer pairs, which arc flat on the 
outer portions, they are siauoas on both sides, the sinuosities fitting 
into one another. Tlie tubes are of two sizes, the two lower row.s 
and the return tubes between the back headers and steam-chest 
311 in. outside diameter, and the remaining tubes in. 
The small tubes are arranged in groups of two or four to nearly all 
of the sinuositiea of the headers, the purpose of this arrangement 
being to give opportunities for the furnace gases to become well 
mixed together, and to ensure their contact with the heating sur- 
feces. Access lor securing the tubes in the headers is provided by a 
hole formed on tiie other side pi the header opposite eacn of the t;ubcs. 
Where they are grouped in Jours, and by one la^er Me opposite 
group of two tiibes. The larger holes are 6vu, are clos^ 
by fitungs similar to those used in the land boiler (fig. ifi). The 
Smaller holes arc conical, w'ith the larger diameter on the inside. 
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and are doeed by special conical fittings : the conical portion and ; 
bolt are one forging, and the nut is close-ended. In case of thp 
breakage of the bolt, the fitting would be retained in place by the 
steam-pressure. A set of firebrick baffles is placed so as to cover 
rather more than half of the spaces between the npper of the two 1 
bottom rows of large tubes, and another set of baffles oovere about | 
two-thirds of the spaces between the upper small tubes. Vertical ' 
baffles are also built between the smaller tubes, ns shown in the ' 
longitudinal section. These baffles cornet the products of com- 
Tmstion to circulate among the tubes in the direction shown by the 
arrows. Experience has shown that this arrangement gives a better 
r^’aporative efficiency than where the furnace gases arc allowed to > 
p:iss unt)affled straight up between the tubes. The boilers are ' 
usually fitted in pairs placed back to back, and one side of each is j 
always made accessible. On this side the casing is provided with I 



Fig. 15. — ^Niclausse Boiler — transverse section. 

numerous small doors, through any of which a steuiii jet can be 
inserted for the purpose of sweeping the tubes. 

A class of water-tube boilers largely in use in torpedo-boat 
destroyers and cruisers, where the maximum Of power is reqiiired 
- in proportion to the total weij^t of tne installation, is 

known as cxpreM boUen. In these the tubes 
eotien. made of smaller diameter than those used in the 

boilers already described, and the boilers arc designed to admit of a 
high rate of combustion of fuel obtained by a high degree of ** fofreed 
draught." Of these express boilers the Yarrow is of similar eon- 
structioD to the latge tube Yarrow boiler already devribed, with 
the exception tliat the tubes are smaller in diameter and much more 
closely arranged. 

In the Normand boiler (fig. 19) there are three chambers, as in the 
'S arrow, connected together by a large number of bent tubes which 
hi M ^ heating surface, and also oennected at each end 

worsiaaa. ^ outside circulating tubes. The two outer rows 
of heating tubm on each side are arranged to touch one another for 
nearly their whide length so as to form a " water-wall " for the 
protection of the outer casing. They enter the steam-chest at about 


the water-level, The two inuer rows of tubes, which are bent to the 
form shown in the figure, also form a water-wall for the larger portion 
of the length of the boiler, and thue compel the products Of Com- 
bustion to pass in a definite course amongst all the tubus. In the 
Ifiechynden and White-Foster boders there are also three chambers . 
connected by bent tubes, the curvature being so arxunmd that in the 
former boiler any of the tubes can be taken out of the ooiler thmugb 
small doors provided In the upper part of the steam-chest, and In 
the White-Foster boiler they can be taken out through the manhole 
in the end of the steam-chest. 

Ui the Reed boiler tlie tubes are longer an^ more curved than in 
the Normand boiler, and there are no water- walls." the products 
of combustion passing from the fire-grate amongst all « ^ 
the tubes direct to the chimney. The special featmfu of 
the boiler is that each tube, instead ol being expanded into tlie 
tube plate, is fitted at each end with specially 
designed screw and nut connexions to enable 
them to be quickly taken out and replaced if 
necessary. At their lower ends the tubes are 
reduced in diameter to enable smaller chambers 
to be used than would otherwise^ be necessary. 
Provision is made for access to the lower tube 
ends by means of numerous doors in the water- 
chambers. Access to the top ends is obtained in 
the steam -chest. 

Messrs John I. Thomycroft & (‘o. make 
two forms of express Iwiler. One called the 
Thomycroft l)oller consists of three Yhorav. 
chamlxtrs connected by tubes which ^ 
are straight for the major portion of 
their length but bent at each end to cnal)le 
them to enter the steam- aiid water-chambers 
normally. The outer rows of tubes form " water- 
walls '* at their lower parts, but permit the 
passage of the gases between them, at their 
upper ends. Similarly the inner rows form 
“water-walls" at their upper parts, but are 
open at the lower ends. The products of 
combustion are thus compelled to pass over the 
whole of the heating surfaces. The fire-rows of 
tubes in this boiler are made in. outride 
diameter and the ramaindcr are made iji In. 
diameter. Large outside circulating pipes axe 
provided at the front end of the boiler. 

In the other type of boiler, known as the 
Thornycroft-Schul* boiler (fig. 20), there are four 
chambers, and the fire-grate is arranged 
in two separate iiortions. The two 
outermost rows of tubes on each side 
are arranged to form w’ater-walls at 
their lower pari, and permit the gases to pass 
Ix'lween them at the upper part. The rowa 
nearest the fires arc arranged similarly to those 
in the Thomycroft l>oiler. Circulation in the 
outer sets of tubes is arranged for by outer 
culating pipes of large diameter connectings the 
steam- and water-chanibcrS. For the middle 
water-chamber several nearly vertical down- 
comers are provided in the centre of the lx}iler. 
B(^crs bf this type arc extensively used in the 
British and German navies. 

Maierial oj Boilers. — In ordinary land 
boilers and in marine boilers of ah types the 
plates and stays are almost invariably made 
of mild steel. For the shell plates and for 
long stays, a quality having a tensile strength 
ranging from ah to 32 tons per sq. in. is usudly 
employed, and for furnaces and hues, for plates 
which have to be flanged, and for short*screwed stays, a somewi^t 
softer steel with a strength ranging from j6 to 30 tons pw sq. in. 
is used. The tubes of ordinaiy land and marine boilers are 
usually made of lap-wdded wrought iron. In wa^^tube boilers 
for naval purposes seamless steel tubes are invariably used. In 
locomotive boilers the shells are generally of mild steel, the 
flre*^x plates of copper (in America of steel), the fire*box side 
stays of copper or special bronse, and otto stays of steel* The 
tttto are usuafly of bates witk a composition either of two parts 
by weight of copper to one of zinc ot 70 % copper, 30 % sine ; 
sometimes, however, copper tubes and oocatiotially ttert tubes 
are used. Where water-^bes are used they are.madsol se s on lb i ts 
iteri. 

Bmkr Aceasofies^-^^M boilers must he pro^^ed with ceftain 
mountings and accessories. The wateMml ki. them miah^ 
kept above the h^hest part of the heating suflboes. la 1 
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land boilers, and in some of the water-tube boilers used on ! two bolts, secured to cross-bars or “ dogs ” outside the bofler. 
shipboard, the feeding is automatically regulated by mechanism | It is important in making these doors that they should fit the 
actuated by a float, but in these c^es means of regulating the holes so accurately that die jointing material cannot be forced 
feed-supply by hand are also provided. In most boilers hand out of its proper position. In the few cases where doors are 
regulation only is relied upon. The actual level of water in the fitted outside a boiler, so that the steam-pressure tends to 
boiler is ascertained by a glass water-gauge, which consists of a open them, they are always secured by several bolts so 
glw tube and three cocks, two commumcating directly with the that the breakage of one bolt will not aUow the door to be 
boiler, one above and one below the desired water-level, and the forced off. 

third acting as a blow-out for cleaning the gauge and for testing W ater-softmingr-^tm^ that the impurities contained in the 

its working. Three small try-cocks are also fitted, one just at, feed-water are not evaporated in the steam they become con- 
one above, and one below the proper water-level. The feeding centrated in the boiler water. Most of them become precipitated 
of tlie boiler is sometimes performed by a pump driven from the in the boiler either in the form of mud or else as scale which forms 
main engine, sometimes by an independent steam-pump, and on the heating surfaces. Some of the mud and such of the 
sometimes by means of an injector. The feed-water is admitted impurities as remain soluble mav be removed by means of the 
by a “ check-valve,” the lift of which is regulated by a screw and j blow-off cocks, but the scale can only be removed by periodical 

cleaning. Incrustations on the heat- 
iiw surface not only lessen the 
efficiency of the boiler by obstructing 
the transmission of heat through the 
plates and tubes, but if excessive they 
become a source of considerable danger 
by permitting the plates to become over- 
heated and thereby weakened. When 
the feed-water is very impure, there- 
fore, the boilers used are those which 
permit of vciy easy cleaning, such as 
the Lancashire, Gallowav and Cornish 
types, to the exclusion of multitubular 
or water-tube boilers in which thorough 
cleaning is more difficult. In other 
cases, however, the feed-water is puri- 
fied by passing it through some type 
of “ softener ” before pumping it into 
the boiler. Most of the impurities in 
ordinary feed-water are either lime or 
magnesia salts, which although solul^le 
in cold water are much less so in hot 
water. In the ” softener ” measured 
quantities of feed-water and of some 
chemical reagents are thoroughly 
mixed and at the same time the tem- 
perature is raised either by exhaust 
steam or by other means. Most of 
the impurity is thus precipitated, and 
some of the remainder is ('{inverted 
into more soluble salts which remain 
in solution in the boiler until blown 
out. The water is filtered before being 
pumped into the boiler. The quantity 
and kind of chemical employed is 
determined according to the nature 
and amount of the impurity in the 
Fig. i6. — Yarrow Water-tube Boiler. “hard feed-water. 

Thermal Storage, — In some cases 

hand«wheel, and which wlwn the feed-pump is not working is where the work required is very intermittent, “thermal storage’* 
kept on Its s^tn^ by the boiler pressure. is employed. Above the boiler a large’ cylindrical storage vessel 

Every boiler is in addition supplied with a steam-gauge to is placed, having sufficient capacity to contain enough feed-water 
indicate the steam-pressure, with a stop-valye for regulating the to supply the boiler throughout the periods when the maximum 
admissionof steam to the steakn-pipra, and with one or two si^ty- output is required. The upper part of this storage vessel is 
valves. These last in stetionaiy l^ers usually consist of valves always in free communication with the steam space of the boiler, 
kept in their seats against ^e steam-pressure in the boiler by ; and from the lower part of it the feed-water may be run into the 
levers carrying weights, but in marine and l^omotive boilers tiie ; boiler when required. The feed-water is delivered into the upper 
valves are kept clcMed by mera ei steel springs. One at least of | part of the vessel, and arrangements are made by which before it 
the safety-valves is fitM with easing gear 1^ which it can be falls to the.bottom of the chamber it runs over veiy extended sur- 
lifted at any tinM for blowing 'off thaateam. Blow*^t cocks are faces ejqxised to the steam, its temperature being thus raised to 
fitted for ompt 3 riiig the boiler. ^ ^ that of the steam. At times when less than the normal supply 

Openinm always be made in boilers for access for deaning of steam is required for the engine more than the average quantity 
and exaixunation. When these ore large enough to allow a man of feed-water is pumpedinto& chamber, and the excessaccumu- 
to rater the boiler they are tenned man-holes. They are usually latcs widi its tempierature raised to the evaporation point, 
tm^ovai, at this ihape perniits the doors by wluch they are When an extra supply of steam is required, tl^ feed-pump is 
^ ^ placid on die inside so that die prcsture upon them stopped and the boiler is fed with the hot water stored in the 
ttnos to keep them shut The doorsare held in place one or chamber. Besides the “ storage ” effect, it is found that many 
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o! the impurities of the feed become deposited in the chamber, metalhc contact between the tine and the boiler^ate. The 
where they are comporativefy harmless and from which they are function of the rinc is to set up galvanic action ; it ]^ys ^ 
readily removable. part of the negative metal, and is dissolved wWle the metal of 

Oil Separaiors , — When the steam from the engines is con- the shell is kept electro-positive. Care must always be taken 
densed and used as feed-water, as is the case with marine boilers, that the fragments which bmak off rite sdne as it wastes away 
much difficult is often experienced with the oil which passes cannot fall upon the heating surfaces of the boiler. 



Longitudinal Stjctioa at AB— Front flevatioii. 

Fig, 17.- -Babcock & Wilcox Water-tube Boiler (marine type). 


over with the steam. Feed-filters are employed to stop the 
coarser particles of the oil, but some of the oil Incomes “emulsi- 
fied ” or suspended in the water in such extremely minute 
particle.^ that they pass through the finest filtering materials. 
On the evaporation of the water in the boiler, thi.s oil is left as 
a thin film upon the heating surfaces, and b>' preventing the 
actual contact of water with the plates has been the cause of 
serious trouble. An attempt has been made to overcome the 
emulsion difficulty by uniformly mixing with the water a small 
quantity of solution of lime. On the water being raised in tem- 
perature the lime is precipitated, and the minute particles 
separated apparently attract the small globules of oil and become 
aggregated in sufficient size to deposit themselves in quiet ports 
of the boiler, whence they can be occasionally removed either 
by blowing out or by cleaning. Much, however, still remains 
to be done before the oil diffictdty will be thoroughly removed. 

Corrosion , — ^When chemicals of any kind arc used to soften 
or purify feed-water it is essential that neither they nor the 
products they form should have a corrosive effect upon the 
boiler-plates, &c. Much of the corrosion which occasional^ 
occurs has been traced to the action of the oxygen of the air 
which enters the boiler in solution in the feed-water, and the 
best practice now provides for the delivery of the feed hito the 
boiler at sudi positions that the air evolved from it as it becomes 
heated passes direct to idle steam space without having an 
opportunity of becoming disengaged upon the under-water 
surfaces of the boiler. 

Where corrosion is feared it is usual to fit zinc slabs in the 
water spaces df the boiler. Experience shows that it is better 
to make them of rolled rather than of cast zinc, and to secure 
them on stud& which can be kept bright, so as to ensure a direct 


Evaporators, — In marine boilers the waste of water which 
occurs from leakages in the cycle of the evaporation in the boiler, 
use in the engine, condensation in the condenser and return to 
the boiler as feed-water, is made up by fresh watet distilled from 
sea- water in “ evaporators.” Of these there are many forms 
with different provisions for cleaning the coils, but they are all 
identical in principle. They are fed with sea-water, and means 
are provided for blowing out the brine produced in them when 
some of the water is evaporated. The heat required for the 

evaporation is obtained from live 

steam from the boilers, which is 
admitted into coils of copper pipe. 

The water condensed m these 
coils is returned direct to the feed- 
water, and the steam evaporated 
from the sea-water is led either | | 

into the low-pressure receiver of IIIIZZj 

the jiteam - engine or into the 

E^ency of Boilers,— Iht u$c- 
ful work obtained from any boiler 
depends upon many considcra- /fyC * f ) 2?^ 

tions. For a high efficiency, that / V\ \J /X\ 

is, a iatge amount of steam / ' • \ 

produced in proportion to the w-— ^ v. 

from those required where a large output of steam a giv«i 
plant is of more importance them economy of fud. For a high 
efficiency, completeness of combustion of fuel must be combined 
with sufficient heating surface to absorb so imtch of the heat 
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produced will reduce the temperature of the funnel gases 
to nearly that of steam. Completeness of combustion can 
only l)e obtained by admitting considerably more air to the fire 
than is theoretically necessary fully to oxidize the combustible 
portions of the fuel, and by providing f u0icient time and oppor- 
tunity for a thorough mixture of the air and furnace gases to 
take place licfore the temperature is lowered to that critical 
point below which combustion will not take place. It is gener- 
ally considered that the amount of excess air required is nearly 
equal to that theoretically necessaiy; experience, however, 
tends to show that much less than this is really required it 
proper means are proiided for ensuring an early complete mix- 
ture of the gases. Different means are needed to effect this 
with different kinds of coal, those necessary for properly burning 
Welsh coal being altogether unsuitable for use with North 
Country or Scottish coal. As all the excess air has to be nused 
to the same temperature as that of the really burnt gases, it 
follows that an excess of air passing through the fire lowers the 
temperature in the fire and flues, and therefore lessens the heat 
transmission ; and as it leaves the boiler at a high temperature 
it carries off some of the heat produced. A reduction of the 
amount of air, therefore, may, by increasing the fire temperature i 


purposes, although natural ” draught is the more common, 
many boiler installations are fitted with ‘‘forced’’ draught 
arrangements. Two distinct systems are used. In that known 
as the “ cl<>sed stokehold ” the stokehold compartment of the 
vessel is so closed that the only exit for air from it is through 
the fires. Air is driven into the stokehold by means of fans 
which are mode so that they can maintain an air pressure in the 
stokehold above that of the outside atmosphere. This is the 
system almost universally adopted in war vessels, and it is used 
also in some fast passenger ships. The air pressure usually 
adopted in large vessels is that corresponding to a height of from 
I to li in. of water, whilst so much as 4 in. is sometimes used in 
torpedo-boats and similar craft. This is, of course, in addition 
to the chimney-draught due to the height of the funnel. In the 
closed ashpit or Howden system, the stokehold is open, and fans 
drive the air round a number of tubes, situated in the uptake, 
through which the products of combustion pass on their way to 
the chimney. The air thus becomes heated, and part of it is 
then delivered into the ashpit below the fire and part into a 
casing round the furnace firont from which it enters the furnace 
above the fire. In locomotive boilers the draught is produced 
by the blast of the exhaust steam. With natural draught a 





Fig. 19. — ^Normand Boiler, 



and lessening the cliimney waste, actually increase the efficiency 
even if al the same time it is accompanied by a slight incomplete- 
ness of combustion. 

Mechanical Stoking , — Most boilers are hand-fired, a system 
involving much labour and frequent openings of the furnace 
doors, whereby large quantities of cold air are admitted above 
the fires. Many systems of mechanical staking have been tried, 
but none has been found free from objections. That most 
usually employed is known as the “ chain^grate ” stoker. In 
this system, wnich is illustrated in fig. 13 (Woodeson boiler), the 
grate consists of a wide endless chain formed of short cast-iron 
bars ; this passes over suitable drums at the front and back of 
the boiler, by the slow rotation of which the grate travels very 
slowly from fremt to back. The coal, which is broken small, is 
fed from a hopper over the whole width of the grate, the thick- 
ness of the fire being regulated by a door which can be raised or 
lowered as desired. Thus the volatile portions qf the coal are 
distilled at the front of the fire, and pa^ over the ii^candescent 
fuel at the back end. The speed^df travel is so regulated that 
by the time the remaining piarts of the fuel reach £e back end 
the combustion is nearly complete. It wDl be seen that the fire 
becomes thinner towards the bock, and too much air is prevented 
Irum entering the thin portion by means of vanes actuated from 
the front of the boiler. 

Drawgkf.— In most boilers the draught necessaiy for com- 
bustion is natural, “ i>. produced by a chimney. For mar i ne 


combustion of about 15 to 20 lb, of coal per sq. ft. of grate area 
per hour can be obtained. With forced draught much greater 
rates can be maintained, ranging from 20 lb to 35 lb in the 
larger vessels with a moderate air pressure, to as much as 70 and 
even 80 lb per sq. ft. in the express types of boiler used in 
torpedo boats and similar craft. 

Performance of Boilers . — The makers of several types of boilers 
have published particulars regarding the efficiency of the boilers 
they construct, but naturally these results have been obtained 
under the most favourable circumstances which may not always 
represent the conditions of ordinary working. The following 
table of actual results of marine boiler trials, made at the instance 
of the British admiralty, is particularly useful because the trials 
were made with great care under wor^ng conditions, the whole 
of the coal bein^ weighed and the feed-water measured throughout 
the trials by skilled observers. The various trials can be compared 
amorist themselves as South Welsh coal of excellent quality was 
used in all cases. 

In experimental tests such as tbqse above referred to, many 
conditions have to be taken into account, the principal l^ing 
the duration of the trial. It is essential that the condition of the 
boiler at the conclusion of the test should be precisely same 
^ at the commencement, both as regards the quantity of un- 
consumed coals on the fire-grate and the quantity of water and 
the steam-pressure in the boikr. The longer the period over 
which the observation:^ are taken the less is the influence of errors 
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in the estimation of these particulars. Furtheri in order properly 
to represent working conditions, the rate ol combustion of the 
fuel throughout the trial must be the same as that intended 
to be us^ in ordinary working, and the duration of the test must 
be sufficient to include proportionately as much cleaning of fires 
as would occur under the normal working conditions. The tests 
should always be made with the kind of coal intended to be 
generally used, and the records should indude a test of the 
calorific value of a sample of the fuel caref liUy selected so as fairly 


be conveniently treated tqgether, because similar maleriali and 
methods are employed in ea^, notwithstaiuliag diat mai^ points 
o£ divergence m practice genermliy rdegate them to Mpatiate 
departments. The materials used are chiefiy ison and iCeel 
The methods moetly ad^ted are those involvisd in the woddng 
of platea and rolled seotkms, which vaatty predominate over the 
bars and rods used chiefiy in the smithv; But there are numerous 
differences b methods of constnictiom Flangh^ occupies a 
large place in hoilennaliing, for end-platee, tube*piates, fuffnaee 


Triaxs of Various Types of Marine Boilers 


DcMcription of Ik^ilcr. 


Ordinary cylindrical single- , 
ended ; 3 furnaces ; 155 lb J 
working pressure ; closed | 
stokehold system ^ ' 

Ordinary cylindrical single- 
ended ; 3 furnaces ; 210 tb J 
working pressure ; closed ' 
ashpit. Howden system 

N iclatisse water-tube ; 160 !b 
working pressure 

I 

Xiclaiissewater-tuU*; 2501b 
working pressure 

I 

1 Babcock water-tulK*; in. 

j tubes : 2<JO lb working - 
j)ressure 


Bal)cock water-tube; 1 1 jj in. 
lubes ; 270 lb working 

j>resswre ^ 


Belleville water-tuln.* 
economisers ; 320 

working pressure 


i' with I 
0 lb - ' 


Yarrow water-tube 


ube ; 1 3 ] 
lb worki 


pressure 


in. 

ing 


Durr water- tube ; 250 

working pressure 


lb 


Grate 

Heating Surfkcc 
M|. ft. 

Duration 

Coat 
burnad 
pww.ft. 
of Grata 
par Hour. 

.Mr } 
Preature 
in Stoke - 1 
hoW- 1 
Inchax of 1 
Water. 1 

! 

Chimney 1 
Draught— I 
tnebek of 
Water, j 

1 

Water Kvaporated 
per 1 b of Coat. 

Water 
evwpot- 
ated per 

«• ft: of 

Heating 

Surface. 

Thermal 
Unite per 
lb of Cool. 

WBchncy 

Bolter 

tq. i‘i. 

Houn. 

Actual. 

Prom and 
at 







1 h. 

u.. 

lb. 



81 

2 3 <j 8 

25 

14*2 

Nil 

0*36 

H-Vr 

8.^4 

10*26 

4 * 2 () 

I 4 .ab 7 

69.7 


•• 

24 

I 3‘9 

0*81 

0.50 


4*32 

14.697 

(>8»o 

.. 


0 

30-3 

9*59 

7-93 

8.84 

9*27 

8*46 

14.68(> 

61*4 

.. ■ 


H 

29*1 

0.65 

0*32 

ID. 34 

9-95 

14,612 

(> 8*4 


2876 in boiler, 



In Ash- 







63-2 

76f) in air 

13 

20«6 

pit 

0.58 

11*30 

12*33 

5*14 

14.475 

82.3 


heaters 



J -.33 






( 4 b 

1322 

8 

12*8 

Nil 

0.20 

8*41 

10.15 

3-75 

14,060 

(> 6*9 

1 •' 


8 

21*9 

.. 

0*20 

8*01 

9.40 

6* 11 

14.7(10 

62*1 

J - 


37 

20.2 

.. 

0.29 

7-02 

9‘90 

.V 44 

14,600 

60.5 

() 9*8 

34 

990 

9 

14.0 

0*10 

9*23 


10*50 

4*17 

14,(140 


„ 

9 

22*0 


0.23 

9-06 

5-74 

14.640 

(K >*4 

1 " 

,, 

9^ 

» 5-4 

Nil 

Not a.sccr- 

7*61 

9*o8 

4*00 

14.630 

59*9 

11 





tained 





(1 3 b 

1010 

9 

13.0 

0.18 

<hHy 

9*31 

1 1 *02 

4*39 

14.590 

73*2 

I •• 

,, 

9 

20*0 

0‘20 

8*58 

10*11 

6*13 

I 4 . 5‘>9 

67*0 

„ 

,, 

90 

14-5 

Nil 

Not a»5cer- 

8.09 

9*33 

4*18 

63*1 






tained 





2167 

28 

18.4 

„ 

9*45 

8 .y 4 

io.e)i 

4*01 

14.520 

70.7 

1 

1 " 

,, 

24 

19-2 


0.47 


JO* 59 

4*«2 

14 . 3 ‘>^> 

71.I 

1 

,, 

12 

20.5 

M 

9*42 

9*42 

1 1*04 

5*41 

14.080 

75*8 

,, 

,, 

7 

28.9 

0.50 

Not asccr- 

8*54 

9*88 

6*91 

14.3*^ 

(If). 3 






taint'd 




,, 

30 

19*9 

Nil 

9.38 

10*11 

1 2*00 

(>•01 

*4.530 

79.9 

•! " 

,, 

29 

27»l 

0.66 

0*23 

9*96 

11*67 

1 8.05 

14,630 

77.1 

fl ^ 

fijio in boiler 

244 

15*8 

Nil 

0.3b 

9 ‘b 5 

11*46 

i 4*94 

14,697 

77*2 

I! .. 

J 447 in econo- 

24 

17.4 

n 

0.39 

9*33 

11*00 

i 5-39 

14.805 

14.578 

71.8 

II " 

1 mizer ; 

U357 total 

IZ 

19*8 

n 

9*43 

9*39 

11*03 

1 6.38 

73*3 

) *’ 

8 

27.2 

„ 

9*39 

8*28 

9*79 

7.78 

14,611 

63*0 

5b 

2896 

26 

16*9 

,, 

0*31 

9-37 

11-45 

3-12 

14.750 

75*0 



26 

18.2 

„ 

0.31 

9*37 

11*33 

.V 39 

14.590 

75*7 

1 •• 

,, 

25 

21‘3 


0.31 

8*83 

10*45 

3 -b 3 

13.500 

75’2 

1 ” 


39 

35-4 

0-53 

0.86 

0.31 

0.2O 

8*82 

19*59 

(3.04 

14.430 

1 70.9 


" 

8 

8 

41.9 

33-7 

0.31 

9*30 

8.24 

8*39 

9.94 

9*93 

Mk) 

3*47 

.14.300 

14,680 

1 66.3 

1 65.4 

1 .. 

,, 

8 

39-8 

0.82 

0.24 

8*85 

10*43 

6*8r 

14.330 

j 69*5 

7> ' 



f 26 

i6.i 

NU 

0*39 

7^95 

9*59 

3-24 

14.509 

1 63*8 




26 

17.7 

„ 

9*30 

7*o6 

9-38 

3*43 

14.620 

1 61*7 

>• 

2671 in boiler, 
140 in super- 
heater ; 

2811 total 


25 

2 I»I 

„ 

0.31 

7*62 

9.08 

4*05 

14.650 

: 6o*3 

,, • 

• 

7 

8 

33*8 

26-7 

0.70 

0*33 

0.36 

9.35 


9*29 

9*26 

^59 

3-39 

14.570 

14.320 

62*7 
! 63.1 

' .f 


8 

34*6 

i.ii i 

0*20 

8*02 

9*53 

7*02 

14.230 

1 64*8 

M 


• 22 

34*8 

t >73 j 

o-iO 

b*84 

8*o6 

6*02 

M.430 

1 54*0 

n 



24 

29*9 

9*35 1 

0*12 

7*62 

9*00 


14.240 

1 61*2 

.. 

i 

[ 20 

19*9 

Nil j 

0*21 

7'39 

8-33 , 

14,240 1 

1 58*6 


‘ In the first three trials no retarders were used in the tubes. In the last trial retarders were used, 

‘ In this trial retarders were used in the tubes. 

I he hrst lour trials were m a d e with horixontal balfies above the tubes ; the last two trials with the baffling described in the text. 

to represent the bulk of the coal used during the trial. The , Hues, &c., but is scarcely represented in bridge and girder work, 
pieriodic records taken are the weights of the fuel used and of ( Plates are bent to cylindrical shapes in boilermaking, for shells 
the ashes, &c., produced, the temperature and quantity of the and furnaces, but not in girder work. Wdding is much more 


feed*water, the steam pressure maintained, and the wetness of 
the steam produced. This last should be ascertained from 
samples taken from the steam pipe at a position where the 
full pressure is maintained. In order to reduce to a common 
standard observations taken under different conditions of feed 
temperatures and steam pressures, the results are calculated 
to an eqttivit^t evaporation at the atmoqiheiic pressure from 
a feed temperature of 212 ^ F. (j. t. Ml) 

Boiler Making 

The practice of the boiler, bridge and girder shops may here 


common in the first than in the second, furffllce Hues 
always welded aqd stand pipes frequently. Ini boiler work 
holes are generally drilled through the seams of adjacent plates. 
In bridge work each plate or is usually drilled or punched 
apart from its fellows. Boilers, again, bang subject to h^ 
temperatures and pressures, must be constructed with provtdons 
to ensure some elasticity and freedom of movement under vgry* 
ing temperatures to prevent fnetumf or grooving, and must 
be made of materials that combine high ductility intb strength 
when heated to furnace temperatures. of oO^tain 

parts, judicibu 4 staying, limitanon of the lengw of the tubes, 
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this SartriB oi which are inherently weak^ pztmde lor the first ; 
the fielection of steel or iron of high percentage elongation, 
and the imposition of temper, or bendi^ tests, both hot and cold, 
provide for the second. 

The fdlowing are the leading features of present-day methods. 

It might be Wtily supposed that, bocause plates, angles, tees, 
chaanels and joist sections arc rolled ready for use, little work 
could be loft for the plater and boilermaker. But actually so much 
is Involved that subdivisions of tasks are numerous ; the operations 
of templet-making, rolling, planing, punching and shemnlng. bending. 


quent stress, with liability to produce frocture. But it has been 
found that, when a shorn edge is planed and a punched hole enlarged 
by rewnermg, no harm results, provided not Uas than about * in. 
IS removed. A great advance was therefore made when specifica- 
tions first insisted on the removal of the rough edges before the parts 
were united. ^ 

In the work of riveting another evil long existed. When holes are 
punched it is practicaUy imponible to ensure the exact coincidenoe 
of holes m different plates which have to be brought together for 
the purpose of riveting. From this followed the use of the drift,— 
a tapered rod driven forcibly by hammer blows through correspond- 



Fig. 20.-— Thornycroft-Schulz Water-tube Boiler. 


wclcfing and forging, flanging, drilling, nveting. caulking, and tubing 
require the labours of several groups of ma chine attendemts, and of 
tzangs of unskilled labourers or hetp^. Some operations also have 
to be done at a red or white hfeat, others cold. To thi first belong 
Hanging and welding, to the latter gensrally all the other operations. 
Heating is necessary for the rolling oi tubes of small diameter; 


Hanging and Pending, are of a very violent character explains why 
practice han changed radically in regard to the roethodof perfonning 
tliwopera.tions in oaeee where safety is a cardinal matter. Shearing 
aim punching are hpth severely detrusive operations peeforo^ed on 
cold metal ; both leave jagged edges and. as experience has proved, 
very mimsh: cracks, the tendency di which it tooxtend udder subae- 


ing holes in adjacent plates, by which violent treatment the holes 
were forcibly drawn into alignment. This drifti^ stressed the plates, 
.setting up permanent strains and enlarging incipient cracks, and 
many boiler explosions have been clearly traceahk* to the abuse of 
this toot. Then, next, specifications insisted that all holes should be 
wlarged by reamering aftor the plates were m place. But even that 
did not prove a safeguard, because it often happened that the metal 
reamered was nearly all removed from one side of a hole, so leaving 
the other side just as the punch had torn it. Ultimately came the 
era of d^ing rivet-holes, to which there is no exception now in high- 
class boiler work. For average prdcr and bridge work the practice 
of punching and reamering is still in use, because the conditions of 
service are not so severe as are those in steam boilers. 

Flanging signifies the turning or bending over oi the edges of a 
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plate tomfipfdaiiMAMofiiiilpft fiaafitilee^oottr la 

the back ead-slate of Ijmcaihiie and Ceiniikboijiert, tne front and 
back ^tes cn tnarlne boilen» the fiie-bora of loobinbtlve boHeti, 
the ciWai of vertical beden, Ibe enda of Conical cfOes-tdbea. and 
the Adamaon aeama of famace ftoea. Thia praetica haa aniianiedad 
Ihe older ayatem of effecting union by meaaa of nngi forming taro 
aidee of a ractangolar aecoon (angle iran xinga)* Theee ^Krere a 
fruitful aouroe of grooving and exfiloaiona In ateam bottera* becauae 
tiieir eharp angular form laeked elaatkity ; hence ^ reaeon for the 
substitute of a flange tuned with a laM radioa, which afforded the 
elasticity neoeaaary tocounteract the effsota of dMAgea in tempeia- 
ture« In girder wOrk where such conditiona ido not es^t. the mdhod 
of union udth angles is of course retained. In the early days of ffaag> 
ittg the process was p erform ed in detail by a skilled woncman (the 
angle iionamith). and it is still so done in small eatabUahmenta. 
A length of edge of about lo in. or a foot is heated, and bent by 
hammering around the edge of a block of iron of suitable ahaM. 
Then another heat ” is taken and flanged, and another, until me 
woric is complete. But in modem bofler Shops Rttle hand work is 
ever done ; Instead, plates 4 it, 6 ft., or 8 ft. In diameter, and flre> 
box plates for locomotive U^ers. have their entire flanges bent at a 
single squeese between massive dies in a hydraulic press. In the 
case of me ends of marine boilers which are too large for such treat- 
ment. a special form of press bends the edges over in successive heats. 
The tonges of Adamson seams arc rolled over in a spscial machixie. 
A length of flue is rotated on a table, vdiile the flange is tamed 
over within a minute between revolving rollers. There is anotlmr 
advantage in the adoption of machine-flangixm, besides the enormous 
saving of time, namely, that the material suffers far less injury/ than 
it does in hand-flanging. 

These differences in practice would not l»ve assumed such magni- 
tude but for the introduction of mild steel in place of malleable iron. 
Iron suffers less from overheating and irre^lar heating than does 
steel. Steel possesses higher ductility, but It is also more liable to 
develop craclcs if subjected to improper treatment. All this and 
much more is writ Iwge in the early testing of steel, and is reflected 
in present-day practice. 

A feature twculiar to the boiler and plating shops is the enormous 
number of rivet holes which have to oe made, and of rivets to ht 
inserted. These requirements are reflected in machine design. To 
punch or drill holes singly is too slow a process in the best practice, 
and so machines are made for producing many holes simultaneously. 
Brides thia, the different sections of b^Uers are drilled in machines 
of different tyj^s, some for shells, some for furnaces, some peculiar 
to the shells or furnaces of one type of boilers, others to those of 
another type only. And generally now these machines not tmly 
drill, but can also be adjusted to drill to exact pitch, the necessity 
thus l>eing avoided of marking out the holes as guides to the drills. 

Hand - riveting has mostly been displaced by hydraulic and 
pneumatic machines, with resulting great saving in cost, and the 
advantage of more trustworthy and uniform results. For boiler 
work, machines are mostly of fixed type ; for bridge and gkder wwk 
they are portable, being slui^ from chains and provided with 
pressure water or compressed air by systems of flexible pipes. 

Welding Alls a large place in boiler work, but it is that of the edges 
of plates chiefly, predominating over that of the bars and rods of 
the smithy. The edges to be united are thin and long, so that short 
lengths have to be done in succession at successive *' heats.” Much 
of this Is hand work, and ” gluts ” or insertion pieces are generally 
preferred to overlapping joints. But in large shops, steam-driven 
power hammers are um for closing the welds. Parts that are 
commonly welded are the furnace flues, the conical cross-tubes and 
angle rings. 

Another aspect of the work of these departments is the immense 
proportions of the modem machine tools used. This development 
u due in great degree to the substitution of steel for iron. The steel 
shell-plates of the largest boilers are in. thick, and these have 
to be bent into cylindneal forms. In the old days of iron boilers the 
capacity of rolls never exceeded about I in. plate. Often, alterna- 
tively to rolling, these thick plates are bent by squeesing them in 
successive sections between huge blocks op^tM by hydraulic 
pressure acting on toggle levers. And other machines besides the 
rolls are made more massive than formerly to deal with the immense 
plates of modem marine boilers. 

The boiler and plating shops have been affected by the general 
tendency to specialise manufactures. Firms have fallen into the 
p^tke of restricting their range of product, with incsease in volume. 
Ihe time has gone past when a single slu^ could turn out several 
classes of boilers, and undertake any bridge and girder work as well. 
One reason is to be found in the diminntion of hand work and ^ 
growth of tnadthie tod. Almost every distinct operatioit on 
every section of a boiler or bridge may now m; accomplished by one 
of several highly spedaUaed machines. Repetitive operations are 
provided for thus, and by a system of templeting. If .twenty or 
fifty similar wwnrs are nmat in a year, eabh plate, hole, flange or 
stay, Witt tm esahBHylffm every dmiUroite in the set. Dkneiisions of 
plates Witt be iwttked from a sample or ton^t plate, and 
wiU be sfoailaily ; or in many caaes they are not marked 

at all. bnt pihdM and drilled at once by self-acting m echa n is m 
embodied In drfllfiig speddly des^ned for one iwt of 



ofmtktts on one kind of plsfo. .Hvndfedioiilltielttf hftitli 

mis^ vrm he cut oS oSk Mm 
templet bar, so that they are ready to take m« 
girdd- without any adjustments or nttkittv 

WOaMI& TO DEATH, a ptmiibm|sttt obdi odim^ 

En^thd and on the condneAt otdy % 

Tiotibt of it in England occurs in ah net pwed 1 h 1^31 
the reim of Henry VIII., providte.Ml^ 
should tie boiled to death ; it U, 
earber as a punishment for c^hg, Ifm ^ 

€rey Frtm (jj^blished by the Camden Sod^^ luiVt &h 
account of bdliiy for poisoning at Smlthfidii {n jlht .^ea^ 
the man being fostened to a chain hnd Ibwl^ hltp. hoiPi 
water several times until he died. The preaintjte of the btatofi 
of Henty Vllt. (whidi made poison^ treason) in 1531 redtei 
that one Richard Rooie (or Colfo)i; A cook^ by 
in some food intended for the houii^d of the ^fhop u 
ester and for the poor of the parish 0! Lambeth, killed A idii^ 
and woman. He was found guilw of treason and setttehted ^ 
be boiled to death without ^ent of dergy. He was publkuy 
boiled at Smithfield. Inthesameyearanmm-servantforpoiion* 
ing her mistress was baled at King’s Lynn. In 1543 Ifatgaret 
Davy, a servant, for poisoning her employer, was boilM at 
Smithfield. In the rdgh of Edward Vt., in 1^7, the aot was 
repealed. 

See also W. Andrews. OU Tims PuHiskmtniMjHiiiL, 1890) ; NoUs 
and Queries, vol. i. (z86a), vol. ix. (1867)1 Du Cange (s.v. Caktariii 
decoquere), 

BOltt BROLiS, or Bauiffs (a Ftendi translation of thdr 
Indian name Sichakgu), a sub-tribe of North American Dakota 
Indians (Teton river division). The name is most frequently 
associated with the half-breecu in Manitoba, who in 1869 
into temporary prominence in connexion with Rtd’s RebeOion 
(see Red River) ; at that time they had lost all tribal purity, 
and were alternatively called Mtiis (half-castes), the majority 
being descendants of French-Canadians. 

BOISt, a dty and the coun^-seat of Ada county, Ididm, 
U.S.A., and the capital of the state, situated on the K. tide of 
the Bois^ river, in the S.W. part of the state, at an altitude of 
about 3700 ft. Pop. (1890) 3311 ; (1900) 5957 ; (1910) 17,35®* 
It is served by the Oregon Short Line f^way, being the terminus 
of a branch connecting with the main line at Nampa, about to m. 
W. ; and by electric lines connecting with Caldwell and Nampa. 
The principal buildings are the state capitoi, the United States ' 
assay office, a CAmegie library, a natatorium, and the FhdeMd 
building, containing the post o6ke, the United Statm 
and district court rooms, and a U.S. land Office. Boisd b the 
seat of the state school for the deaf and blind (1906), and just 
outside the city limits are the state soldiers’ home and the state 
penitentiary. About a m. from the dty are Federal bsnadis. 
Hot water (175^ F.) from artesian wells near the city is utiHsed 
for the natatorium and to heat many reridenoei mid pubUc 
buildings. The Bois^ valley is an excellent ooimtiy for tabiiig 
apples,prune8and other fruits. The manufactured piquets of the 
cuy are such as are demoded by a mining counriy,^ princ^Al^ 
lumber, flour and machine-shop products. Bbbe ts the ttiW 
centre of the surrounding fruit-growing, agricultural and miniag 
country, and is an imporunt wod market. The oldest settle- 
ment in the vidnity was made by the Hudson’s Bay Fur COmpimy 
len the west side of the Hds6 river, before 1860 ; Ibe preMraty, 
chartered in 1864, dates from 1M3. After 1900 w efly frew 
very rapidly, prindpally owing to the g^t irrigsAtun sChmes 
in souths Idaho ; the water for the immense BoW-Fayette 
irrigation system is tsken from the BoSs^i 8 m« dMve the dty. 
(See Idaho.) 

ROliOOnT, iORTinrt m (iSiahtS^i); French writer ^ 
Action, whose real surname was Castflle, wee borh at Giinvffie 
(Manche) on the zzth of September 3634. He served Iff Hie 
anaiy pay department in Algeik from 1844 to 1848, and cartMed 
his travels to the East. He made hte Mtemry 
jomnd with a story entified Dene eomSiimt ^188^ < With 
Le Format Colmd (1873) he became one 0! the nioii populir 
fanilleton writers. Hts poKce itories/fheugh nbl iff cemmitig 
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this SartriB oi which are inherently weak^ pztmde lor the first ; 
the fielection of steel or iron of high percentage elongation, 
and the imposition of temper, or bendi^ tests, both hot and cold, 
provide for the second. 

The fdlowing are the leading features of present-day methods. 

It might be Wtily supposed that, bocause plates, angles, tees, 
chaanels and joist sections arc rolled ready for use, little work 
could be loft for the plater and boilermaker. But actually so much 
is Involved that subdivisions of tasks are numerous ; the operations 
of templet-making, rolling, planing, punching and shemnlng. bending. 


quent stress, with liability to produce frocture. But it has been 
found that, when a shorn edge is planed and a punched hole enlarged 
by rewnermg, no harm results, provided not Uas than about * in. 
IS removed. A great advance was therefore made when specifica- 
tions first insisted on the removal of the rough edges before the parts 
were united. ^ 

In the work of riveting another evil long existed. When holes are 
punched it is practicaUy imponible to ensure the exact coincidenoe 
of holes m different plates which have to be brought together for 
the purpose of riveting. From this followed the use of the drift,— 
a tapered rod driven forcibly by hammer blows through correspond- 



Fig. 20.-— Thornycroft-Schulz Water-tube Boiler. 


wclcfing and forging, flanging, drilling, nveting. caulking, and tubing 
require the labours of several groups of ma chine attendemts, and of 
tzangs of unskilled labourers or hetp^. Some operations also have 
to be done at a red or white hfeat, others cold. To thi first belong 
Hanging and welding, to the latter gensrally all the other operations. 
Heating is necessary for the rolling oi tubes of small diameter; 


Hanging and Pending, are of a very violent character explains why 
practice han changed radically in regard to the roethodof perfonning 
tliwopera.tions in oaeee where safety is a cardinal matter. Shearing 
aim punching are hpth severely detrusive operations peeforo^ed on 
cold metal ; both leave jagged edges and. as experience has proved, 
very mimsh: cracks, the tendency di which it tooxtend udder subae- 


ing holes in adjacent plates, by which violent treatment the holes 
were forcibly drawn into alignment. This drifti^ stressed the plates, 
.setting up permanent strains and enlarging incipient cracks, and 
many boiler explosions have been clearly traceahk* to the abuse of 
this toot. Then, next, specifications insisted that all holes should be 
wlarged by reamering aftor the plates were m place. But even that 
did not prove a safeguard, because it often happened that the metal 
reamered was nearly all removed from one side of a hole, so leaving 
the other side just as the punch had torn it. Ultimately came the 
era of d^ing rivet-holes, to which there is no exception now in high- 
class boiler work. For average prdcr and bridge work the practice 
of punching and reamering is still in use, because the conditions of 
service are not so severe as are those in steam boilers. 

Flanging signifies the turning or bending over oi the edges of a 






inith entire Utoagii 

he devcrtKl Imadf mtiaty to iiM grewt tha^ 
of the ekmentf of Roman society, he deo wrote monogmi^ 
OD Uoitam if ShdfpU (xSS;) and Sm^imm (xSgeX He 
<yedinJuiier9oR 

1OIII0IIADI Dl iOMTARAin; aUkR ftAROOte (m#- 
Fxiench daaaioal aehobur, was bomat Foria on the leth of 
1774. In i79t he entered the public eervioe during the 
adminietniriaQ of General Dumouties. Driven from it in 1795^ 
he was restored by Luden Bonaparte, during whose tune ii 
oflke he served as secretary to the p^ecture of the Upper llame. 
He then definitriy resigned publkempkiyinent and devoted him- 
self to the study of Cheek. In 1809 he was appointed deputy 
professor of Greek at the faculty of letteri at Pm, and titular 
professor in 1813 on the death of P. H. Larcher. In 1828 he 
succeeded J. B. Gaii in the chair of Greek at the ColHge de 
France. Healsohdd the (^kes.of litearian of the Biblk>th6(p^ 
du Roi, and of perpetual secretary of the Acadhiue des lnscrq|>- 
tions. He died on the 8th of September 1857. Boissonade 
chiefly devoted his attention to later Greek literature ; Philo- 
stratus, Hiroua ^1806) and Episklae (184^); Marinus, Vita 
prodi (18x4) ; Tiberius RhetoTi Dt Fipuris (1815) ; Nicetas 
Eugenianus, DrostUa et Chandas (18x9) ; Herodian, Pardjdams 
(x8x 9) ; Aristaenetus, Episidae (x8as) ; Eunapius, Vitae ^his- 
tarum (xSsah Bafanus, FaUes (xA^); Tsetses, AUaipriae 
Jliados (1851) ; and a CclUcHan of Greek Poets in 24 vols. The 
Anecdota (kaaca (1829-1833) and Anecdota Nava (1844) are 
important for Bysantine histoiy and the Greek grammarians. 

A selection of his papers was published by F. Cotincamp, Cridqiu 
Htt^raire sous le premier Empire (1863), vol. i. of which contains a 
complete list of nis works, and a '' Notice Historique sur Monaieur 
B./' by Naudet. 

B 0188 Y D*AMGLA 8 , FRAK9OI8 AMTOUIE DB (i756-x8aA), 
French statesman, received a careful education and busied 
himself at first with literature. He had been a member of several 
proving academies before coming to Paris, where he purchased 
a positbn as advocate to the parlement. ^11789 he was elected 
by the third estate of the serUchaussie of Aimonay as dwuty 
to the states-general. He was one of those who mduoea ibe 
states-general to proclaim itself a National Assembly on the 17th 
of June 1789 ; approved, in several ^eches, of the capture of 
the Bastille and of the taking of the royal family to Paris (October 
1789); demanded that strict measures be taken agi^t the 
royriists whowere intriguing in the south of France, and published 
some pamphlets on finance. Durii^ the Legislative Assembly 
he was procureuT’-syndic for the directory of the department 
of Ardedie, Elected to the Convention, he sat in tlw centre, 
“ k Marais,** voting in the trial of Louis XVL for his detention 
until deportation shodd be judged exp<^ent for the state. He 
was then sent on a mission to Lyons to investigate the frauds in 
connexion with the supplies of the army of the Alps. During 
the Terror he was one cSf those deputies of the osntre who sup- 
ported Robespierre ; but he was gained over by riie members 
of the Mountain hostile to Robespierre, and his support, along 
with that of some other leaders of the Marais, made possible ^e 
9th Thennidor. He was then elected a membn of the Committee 
of Pubbe Safet)r and charged with the superintendence of the pro- 
visioning of Paris. He presented the rep^ supporting the dem 
of the ^ Ventose of the year III. which estabh'shed Hberty fk 
worship. In the critical days of Germinal and of Pigirial of the 
year III. he showed great courage. On the 12th Germinal 
he was in the tribune, tead^ a rnrart on the food supplies, 
when the hall of the Convention was mvaried by the rioters, and 
when they withdrew he quietly continued where he had been 
intemiptMl On the 1st Pnurial he praided ovei the Con- 
vention, and remaiiiod unmoved by the insults and menaces of 
IheinsittMts. Wh«x the head of the depu^, Jean Ftaud, was 
piesented tecldm on the end of apike, he sahilM itimpassiv^. 
He was iqpacter of the oomimttee winch drew up the constttu- 
tion of m year III., and his report shows keen apprehenskm 
of a seteiii of the Rrign of Terror, and peeseiite teactkmary 
inteauiempfeeautioiteagatiite tbexe^estabw tynumy 


and anarchy.’' This report, the ptepOMt that hq 
fAugust 27, 1795) to lessen the tevethy mdkimmy 
laws, and the eulogies he xeoiiyed hote teVteat Btefal •tetiote 
suspkted of disloyalty to the i^uhKci resulted in his 
obliged to justify himself (October 15, 1795)^ As a miRliter 
of im Council of the Five Hundred he htfoante aoow arid 
suspected of royalism. He presented a imnsine in lavour df 
full liberty for the press, which at that trine was abnoit onani? 
moaslv reactioi^, protested against the oudawty of retunted 
dmig r isf spoke in favour of the deported prleste And attacked 
the Directoiy. Accordingly he was pfoscritnd an the rSih 
Fnxetidor, and lived in England untS the CoMdate. In x8ot 
he was made a member of the Tribunate, and « tSoS a asaator. 
In z8x 4 he voted for Napoleon’s abdication, whkh won kat hSm 
a seat in the chamber of peers; but during the Hiqidiad Day! he 
served N^xdeon, and in consequence, on die second Restorattfla, 
was for a short while excluded. In the chamfaer he s^ eotetht 
to obtain liberty for the press --a theme upon which he pub&md 
a volunie of his speeches (Paris, 1817). He was a member of 
the Institute from its foundation, and m x8i6.at the xeor|(amaaf 
tion, became a member of the Acadrinie des Inscriptmns ei 
Belles-Lettres. He published in iSiq-^xSai a two-vbhnse 
sur U vie et Us opinions de M, de MaUskerkes, 


See F. A. Aulard, Les Oratenrs de la Rivolutim (2nd ed., tvab ) ; 
L. Sckiut. Le Directoire (4 voU.. 1895) ; and the ** Notice aur la vie 
ct les ceuvres de M. Boissy d’Anglas " in the MUnoires de VAceidimde 
dee Inscriptions, ix. (R. A«t) 

iOITQ, ARRIQO (1842- ), Italian poet and musica) 

composer, was born at Padua on the 24th of Februaxv 1842. 
He studied music at the Milan ConservatoiTe, but even m those 
early days he devoted as much of his time to literature at to 
mi^, forecast^ the divided allegiance which was to be 
chief characteristic of his life's history. While at the Conserva- 
toire he wrote and composed, in collaboration with Franco Faccio, 
a cantata, LeSorelle d* Italia ^ which was performed with success. 
On completing his studies ^ito travelled for some years, and 
after his return to Italy settled down in Milan, divklixig W thne 
between journalism and music. In x866 he fought under 
Garibaldi, and in 1868 conducted the first performance of his 
opera Mefisiofele at the Scala theatre, Milan. Tlie work laM 
completely, and was withdrawn after a second perfaraiioce. 
It was revived in 1875 at Bologna in a much altered and s^ 
breviated form, when its success was beyond question. It was^" 
performed in London in 1880 with success, but in spiteuf frequent 
revivals has never succeeded in firmly establishing itsdl in popidar 
favour, Boito treated the Faust legend in a spirit for more 
nearly akin to the ccmception of Goem than is fouM in tiounod^s 
Faust, but, in spite of many isolated beauties, his opera kudos 
cohesion and dmmatic interests His energies were irfterwMds 
chiefly devoted to the composition of libretti, of whU the 
principal are Oiello and FalsU^, set to music by La 

Giceanda, set by Poncbielli ; Amkta, set by Faccio ; and mo a 
Leandre, set by Bottesini and MancinelU. These works display 
a rare knowledge of the requirements of dramatic poetry, 
toMther with uncommon literary value. Boito alio puDhsliBd 
a book of pMms and a novel, L* Mfier Meno^ The dijjpne of 
doctor of music was conferred upon him in 1893 by the univmrify 
of Cambridge. 

^ iOIVIN, FRABOOn RB, Baron de Vniars<d. 1618)^ Fmch 
chronicler, entered the service of Charles, Mrinhal mssac, as 
secretary, and accompanied him to Piedmont in 1530 whsix the 
marshal went to take command of the French tvooite ^ 
with Spain. Remaining in this service he wai sent alter the 
defeat of the French at St Quentin in X557 to asiure the French 
king Heiuy IL of the suppoit of Brissac He took part 4 n, the 
negotiations which led to the tiea^ of CkteaiH^mrlifo in 
A^ 1559, but was unable to prevent Henxy IL foom oeuBng 
tM oow^tesnade by Briissc. Bolvm wrote AMnei^ 
pmrris JUnMes Umi dans k Pik mr d qu*a!u Mdnipmoi d dMd 
dd MiUm par CkarUs de Caai, eomU de RTforar ffaril» e^), 
adiinh, in spite of some draadMcks, fo valuable aa m Aeetitem 
at aa eye-wkneis d the sror. An edxtfon, cecetiiBy mUei, 
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aopMn in the XUmeins rOt^fs i Fkittoirt de Fruit*, tome 
eSta by T. F. Midiuid end J. J. F. Poujo^ (Pwii, 1850). 
He abo wrote InstnteUim sur les affatres i kai (Iyatti> i6ro). 

See J. Lekme. BihUotMqm kisUfriiu$ d& la (Paris, 1768- 

a77«)' 


BO]»iAii,oiBnir( 

hit own account^ on f 


P-1447 ?); English author, was bom, 


t tie 6th of Ootbber 1393. DrHorstmann 

suggests that he may have been a native ^ Bokeham, now 
Bookham, in Surrey, and derived his name from the place. 
In a concluding note to his Litfis &f the Saints be is desmbed 
as a Suffolke man, frere Austyn of Stoke ( 31 are.” He ^veiled 
in Italy on at least two occasions, and in 1445 ^ pilgrim to 

Santiago de Compostela. He wrote a series of thirteen legends 
of holy maidens women. These are written chiefly in sevens 
and eight-lined stanzas, and nine of them are preceded by 
prologues. Bcdcenam was a follower of Chaucer and Lydgate, 
and doubtless had in mind Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. 

chief, but by no means bis only, source was the Legenda Aurea 
of Jacobus de Voragine, archbi^op of Genoa, whom he cites 
as Januence.” The first of the legends, Vita Scae Matgareiae, 
mrginis et martins^ was written for his friend, Thomas Burgh, 
a Cambridge monk ; others are dedicated to pious ladies who 
desired the history of their name-saints. The Arundel MS. 327 
(British Museum) is a unique copy of Bokenam’s work ; it 
was finished, according to the concluding note, in 1447, and pre- 
sented by the scribe, Thomas Burgh, to a convent unnamed 
” that the nuns may remember him and his sister, Dame Betrice 
Burg^h.” The poems were edited (1835) for the Roxburghe Qub 
with the title Lyvys of Seyntys . . ., and by Dr (Dari Horstmann 
as Osbern Bokmams Legmen (Heill^onn, 1883), in E. Kdlbing’s 
Altengl. Biblioihek, vol. i. Both editions include a dialogue 
written in Latin and English taken from Dugdale’s Monasiieon 
Anglicanum (ed. 1846, vol. vi. p. 1600) ; this dialogue betwixt 
a locular aslang and a Frere answerynge at the grave of Dame 

i ohan of Acres shewith the lyneal descent of the lordis of the 
onoure of Clare fro . . . MCCXLVIII to . . . MCCCLVI” 
Bokenam wrote, as he tells us, plainly, in the Suffolk speech. 
He explains his lack of decoration on the plea that the finest 
flowers had been already plucked by Chaucer, Gower and 
Lydgate. 

BOKHARA, or Bukhara (the common central Asian pro- 
nunciation is Bukhftrft), a state of central Asia, under the pro- 
tection of Russia. It lies on the right bank of the middle Chcus, 
between 37® and 41® N,, and between 62® and 72® E., and is 
bounded by the Russian governments of Syr-darya, Samarkand 
and Ferghi^ on the N., the Pamirs on the E., Afghanistan on 
the S., and the Transcaspian territory and Khiva on the W. 
Its south-eastern frontier on the Pamirs is undetermined except 
where it touches the Ruasian dominions. Including the khanates 
of Karateghin and Darvaz the area is about 85,000 sq. m. The 
western portion of the state is a plain watered ^ the Zarafshan 
and by countless irrigation canals drawn from it. It has in the 
east the Kamap-chul steppe, covered with grass in eariy summer, 
and in the north an intrusion of the Kara-kum sand desert. 
Land auhable for cultivation is found only in oases, where it is 
watered by irrigation canals, but these oases are very fertile. 
The middle portion of the state is occupied by high plateaus, 
about 4000 ft. in altitude, sloping from the Tian-shan, and inters 
footed by numerous rivers, flowing towards the (>xu8. This^ 
region, very fertile in the valleys and enjoying a cooler and damp^ 
eimiate than the lower plains, is densely populated, and a^- 
ouhure and cattle*breidin|^ are oarried on extensively. Here are 
the towns of Karshi, Kitab, Shaar, Chirakchi and Guzar or 
Huaar. The Hissar range, a westward coatinuatioa of the Alai 
Mountains, wiparates the ZarefriMUi^rom the tributaries of the 
Oxus--the Surldum, KaflmBian luid Vakhsh. Its length is 
about 200 m., and its passes, loooto 3000 ft below thesorround- 
ing peaks, reach idtitiim of 12,000 to 14,000 ft and are^mctremely 
mlcult. Numbers of rivers pierce or ftoerin wild gorges between 
itt mri. Its souriism foot-hills, coversd with loess, midee the 
MttS vaQ^ of Hissar and the Vakhsh. The diiaato it so 
and the lainsaiaio scaoroe, that an absence of lotests and Alpine 


moadows in ehaiaelerktic of tiie ridge ; but when heavy rain 
falb^s^ultaneousfywitb the mailing of the the ssomi- 

tains, the wateicooiies become flOed with ferknui term whkb 
create great havoc. The main glaciers (xs)are on the north slope, 
but none creeps below 10,000 to ia,ooo ft The Peter riie Great 
range, orTerioldirteuylri Kamlegluhy ioQth^^^^ riie valley cff>the 
Valmsh, runs we8t-south«*west to east-north-east for about 130 m., 
and is higher than the Hissar mnge. From the meridian df Gorm 
or Harm it rises above the snowline, attaining at least z8,ooo ft. 
in the Sary-kaudal peak, and 20,000 ft. farther east where it 
joins the snow-dad Darv» raxij^, and where the group Sandal, 
adorned wkh several glaciers, rises to 24,000 or 25,000 ft. Only 
three passes, very difficult, are known across it. 

Darvaz, a snUll vassal state of Bokhara, is situated on the 
Panj, where it makes its sharp bend westward, and is emphatic- 
ally a mountainous region, agriculture being possible only in 
the lower parts of the vsJkys. The population, about 35,000, 
epnsists chiefly of Moslem Tajiks, and the closely-^sted G^chas, 
and its chief town is Kala-i-khumb on the Panj, at an altitude 
of 4370 ft. 

The chief river of Bokhara is the Oxus or Amu-daiya, which 
separates it from Afghamstin on ^e south, and then flows along 
its soutii-west border. It is navigated from the mouth of the 
Surlduin, and steamboats ply on it up to Karki near the Afghan 
frontier. The next largest river, the Zarafshan, 660 m. kmg, 
the water of which is hugely utflized for irrigation, is lost in the 
sands 20 m. before readuhg the Oxus. The Kashka-daxya, 
which flows westwards out of the glaciers of Hazret-suitan (west 
of the Hissar range), supplies the Shahri-saBs (properly Shaar- 
sabiz) oasis with water, but is lost in the desert to the west of 
Karshi. 

The climate of Bokhara is extreme. In the lowlands a very 
hot summer is followed by a short but cold winter, during which 
a frost of - 20® Fahr. may set in, and the Oxus may freeze for a 
fortnight. In the highlands this hot and dry summer is followed 
by four months of winter ; and. Anally, in the regions above 
8000 ft. there is a great development of snowflelds and glaciers, 
the passes are buried under snow, and the short summer is rainy. 
The lowlands are sometimes visited by terrible sand-storms from 
the west, which exhaust men and kill the cotton trees. Malaria 
is widely prevalent, and in some years, after a wet spring, assumes 
a malignant character. 

The population is estimated at 1,250,000. The dominant race 
is the Uz^B, who are fanatical Moslem Sunnites, scorn work, 
despise their Iranian subjects, and maintain their old division 
I into tribes or dans. The nomad Turkomans and the nomad 
; Kirghiz are 1^0 of Turkish origin ; while the Sarts, who constitute 
the bulk of the population in the towns, are a mixture of Turks 
with Iranians. The great bulk of the population in the country 
is composed of Iranian Tajiks, who differ but very little from 
Saits. Besides these there are Afghm, Persians, Jews, Arabs 
and Armenians. Much of the trade is in the han^ of a colony 
of Hindus from Shikarpur. Nearly 20 % of the population are 
nomads and about 15 % semi-nomads. 

Chi the irrigated lowlands rice, wheat and other cereals are 
cultivated, and exported to the higMands. Cotton is widely 
grown and export^. Silk is laigely produced, and tobacco, 
wine, flax, hemp and fruits are cultivated. (Dattie-breeding 
is vigorously prosecuted in Hissar and the highlands generally. 
Cotton, siUn, woollen cloth, and felt are manufactuied, alw 
boots, saddles, cutlery and weapons, pottery and various oils. 
Salt, as also some iron and copper, 1^ small quantities of gold 
are extracted. Trade has been greatly promoted by the buflffing 
of the Transcaspian railway across the country (frm Charjui <m 
the Oxus to Kati-kuigan) in 1886-1888. The ei^rts to Russia 
consist of raw cotton and silk, lamb-skins, fruits and carpets, 
and the imports of manufactured goods sugar. The imports 
from India are cottons, tea, shawls and indigo. There ace very 
few roads ; goods ace transported on camels, or <m homes and 
donkeys in & hilly tracts. 

Bokhara hat lor ape been looked upon as the centre of 
Mussulman erudarion in central Asia. About one-fourth of tba 





|M|Miiatk» k lapd to be able to itad and imite. Tba ptkmf 
adiook am iiuamu» 19 the capita^ at wcU 
aod eym aakt ia villages, aad iNddram or thoologi^ 
fpr bifl^ ootmes ot study aie conmmtivdy pleatilit]. Itie 
mUUiks or pmts enjoy vny great tniuenoe, but the pec^de are 
very supecratious, believiiig m witchcraft, omenii spuits and 
the evil tft> Women occupy a low position in the social scale, 
tiiough slavery has bem abolished at the instance of Russia. 

emir of Bolduua is an autocratic ruler, his power being 
Hmtted ovfy by the traditional custom (sluruU) of the Ifuasul- 
mans. He maintains an army of some 11,000 men, but is 
subject to Russian control, beti^ in fact a vassal of that empire. 

/firroiy*— Bokhara was known to the ancients under the name 
of Sogduuia. It was too far removed to the east ever to be 
brought under the dominion of Rome, but it has shared deeply 
in all the various and bloody revolutions of Asia. The foundation 
of the capital is asoibed to Efrasiab, the great Persian hero. 
After the conquests of Alexander the Great Sogdiana formed 
part of the empire of the Seieucidae, and shared the fortunes of 
the rather better-known Bactria. ^mewhat later the nomad 
Yue-chi began to move into the valley of the Oxus from the east, 
and gradu^ly became a settled territorial power in Bactria and 
Sqgdiana, and the dominions of their king, Kadphises 1 . (Vho is 
believed to have come to the throne alMut a.d. 45), extended 
from Bokhara to the Indus. Ihe district, however, was re- 
ccmquered by Persia under the Sassanian dynasty, and we hear 
of Nestorian Christians at Samarkand, at any rate in the 6th 
century. Islam was introduced shortly after ^e Arab conquest 
of Persia (640-^42) and speedily became the dominant faith. 
In the early centuries of Mahommedan rule Sogdiana was one of 
the most celebrated and flourishing districts of central Asia. 
It was called Sughd, and contained the two great cities of 
Samarkand and Bokhara, of which the former was generally the 
seat of government, while the latter had a high reputation as a 
seat of religion and learning. During the early middle ages this 
region was also known as Ma wara '1 Nahr or Ma-vera-un-nahr, 
the meaning of which is given in the alternative classical tide 
of TVansoxiana. Malik Shah, third of the Seljuk dynasty of 
Persia, passed the Oxus about the end of the iith century, and 
subdued the whole country watered by that river and the 
Jaxartes. In iai6 Bokhara was again subdued by Mahommed 
Shah Khwarizm, but his conquest was wrested from him by 
Jenghiz Khan in 1220. The country was wasted I5y the fuiy of 
this savage conqueror, but recovered something of its former 
prosperity under Ogdai Khan, his son, whose disposition was 
humane and benevolent. His posterity kept possession till 1369, 
when Timur or Tamerlane bore down everything before him, and 
established his capital at Samarkand, whi^ with Bokhara 
regained for a time its former splendour. Babar, the fifth in 
descent from Timur, was originldly prince of Ferghana, but 
conquered Samarkand and northern India, where he founded 
the Mogul (Mqghal) empire. His descendants ruled in the 
country until about 1500, whai it was overrun by the Uzbqg 
Tatars, under Abulkhair or Ebulkheir Khan, the founder of 
the Shaibani dynasty, with which the history of Bokhara 
properly commences. The most remarkable representative of 
this family was Abdullah Khan (1556-1598), who greatly 
extended the limits of his kiogdom by the conquest of Badiuoihan, 
Herat and Meshhed, and increased its prosperity 1 ^ the publk 
works which he authorized. Before the close of the century, 
however, the dynasty was extinct^ and Bokhara was at once 
desolated by a Kirghiz invauon and distracted by a disputed 
succession. At len^, in 1598, Bakt Mehemet Khan, of the 
Astrakhan branch of the Timur family, mounted the throne, 
and ihps introduced the dynasty of the Ashtarkhanides. The 
princ^ event of his reign was the defeat he inflicted on S^b 
AJbim of Petwa in the neigy>ourbood of Balkh. His brother 
VaUllebemeti who succeeded in 1605, soon alienated bit subjects, 
and was iupiwted by his nephew laaamkuU* After a l^bly 
this prince resigned in favour of his broriter, 
Naur l lftowyl, under adiom the country was grea% troidbied 
by tiie sriMyon of bis sons, who continued to ipiarrsl with earii 


MepnidiaathodMlB^ 

umotisl^ mkiM to WUam, vraa mads mi iidM 
Iduuiabe V Abdulr^ 

Subhankiik^ who ascended the rintM io 'tdla, die pSSlIia^ 
power of Bokhara was still tether l essc o t ri ^ dKa^ It oontla^ 
to enjoy the unbounded respect of the Sunnite MilKmmridsiiia^ 
SubhankuH died in 1702, and a war of suooiCim bioik'Oiit 
between his two sons, who were supported hy the rivalry df tmo 
Uzbflg tribes. After flve years dm oontem teimdnaiM 
of Obeidullah, who was little better than a DoMiet in die hands 
of Rehim Bi Atalik, his vizier. The invasiimof^adlr 9 iaK df 
Peitiacame to complete the degradation the Idnd | iftd in 1740 
the feeUe king, Abu ’ 1 -Faiz, paid homine to the conqueror, and 
soon after murdered and supplanted by bis mier. The 
tipie of the Aktarkhanides had bemn for the most part al^e of 
dissolution and decay ; fanaticism a«d imbecility went hand k 
hand. On its fall (1785) the throne was seized ^ the UMOgbit 
family in the person of Mir Ma'sum, who pretmled to tbs most 
extravagant sanctity, and proved by his military ckreer diat he 
had no small amount of ability. He turned his attendon to the 
encroachments of the Afghans, and in 1781 reoonqumed the 
greater part of what had been lost to the south of the Onus. 
Dyin^ in iSoa he was succeeded by Said, who k bigotry and 
fanaticism was a true son of his father. In x8a6 Nasrullah 
mounted the throne, and b^an with the murder of his brother 
a reign of conrinued oppression and cruelty. Meanwhile Bolduum 
became an object of rivalry to Russia and Englimd, and envoys 
were sent by both nations to cultivate the favour ef tbe aUm, 
who treated the Russians with arrogance and the EngHdi with 
contempt. Two emiss^es of the British government, 

C. Stoddart and Captain A. Conolly, were uirown by Nasridkh 
into prison, where they were put to death in 184a. In 1860-11864 
iUmmius Yamlriry made in the disguise of a demsh a memoralde 
journey through this fanatical state. At this time the Russian 
armies were gradually advancing, and at last they appeared k 
^okand ; but the new emir, Mozafler-eddin, instead m attempt* 
ing to expiate the insults of his predfceisor, sent a letter to 
G^eral M. G. Chemayev summoning him to evacuate the 
country, and threatening to raise all the faithful against him. 
In 1866 tik Russians invaded the territory of Bokhara proper, 
and a decisive battle was fought on the zoth of May at Ir^ar 
on the left bank of the Jaxartes. The Bokharians were defeated ; ^ 
but after a period of reluctant peace they forced the eerir to 
renew the war. In 1868 the Ruieians entered Samarkml (hky 
14), and the emir was constrained to suknit jto the tends « the 
conqueror, becoming henceforward only a RussiKn puppet 

See Khanikov'e BoMJkara, translated by De Bode {1845) ; Vmkblty. 
Travels m C§ntral Asia (186^. Sh§Uhts of CseW (1868). ittd 
History of Bokhofo (1873) ; Fedohenko’s ** Sketch of the 
Valley in Joum. B. Geogr. Soc. (1870) ; Hellwald, Bio Rstisim in 
Control Asion (1873) ; Lipiky Uppor Bukkoro, ht RoSiian (|te) ; 
Skrine and Ross, Tho Hoort of Asia (i8M)j VatA RQnaUshay. 
Outskirts of Empiro in Asia (1904) ; and tc Strain Tho Lands af tko 
Eastsm Caliphats (1905). (f . A. K. ; C. Eu) 

BOKHARA (Bokhara-i-Sheri/), capital of the state of Bokhata, 
on the left bank of the Zarafsha^ and on the irtigatian canai^ef 
Shahri-rud, situated in a fertile plain. It b 8 m. from the 
Bokhara station of the Transcamian lailw^, 169 m. by ndl 
W. of Samarkand, in 39® 47' N. «t. and 2 f E. long. The 
city b surrounded by a stone wall e8 ft high and 8 m. long, widi 
semicircular towers and eleven gates of little value at a defence. 
The present dty was begun in a.d. 830 on the rite of an rider 
dty, was destroyed by jengluz Khan in izee, and rebdlt suk 
sequendy. The water-supply b very unhealthy. The city hat 
no bit Mmxi 360 mosques. Nearty 10,000 pufdb in 
receive their education k its 140 mairaia$w>meAB(gM odlkget ; 
pruen^ schoob are kept at most mosques. Some of vam 
bi^dir^ eidiibit very tee archhocture. The meet notable of 
the moK^ues b the Mir-Arab, bofit In the i6di oaildryv risk 
its bemitiful ketuse halb ; the diiel moeque of thaomir 
Hrik^kriyaA, or Kok-hiimbez, ckee ty which ttiBdt^a k!^ 
mkant, 103 ft. high, from the iap of which statedrimkab used 
to be disown UidI >871. WtenimmiousaquatekelUri^^ 
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it the fMfmdpeL It hat on one tide the dtadd, meted on on 
artificiolly made eminence 45 surrounded bv a wall 

1 VL loQff , and containing the palace of the eiiiir^ the houiet of 
the ehm functionariesTwe prion and the water-ctstemt. the 
homes ate mostly one*storeyed^ built of unbumed bricks, and 
have flat roofs. 

Bokhara has for ages been a centre of learning and reli^ous 
life. The mysticism which took hold on Persia in the middle 
agetfpread also to Bokhara, and later, when the Mongol invasions 
m the 15th century laid waste Samarkand and other Moslm 
cities, ]^khara, remaining independent, continued to be a chief 
seat oi Islamitic learning. The mudwa libraries, some of which 
were very rich, have bm scattered and lost, or confiscated by 
the emirs, or have perished in conflagrations. But there are 
still treasures of literature concealed in private libraries, and 
A^han, Fenian, Armenian and Turkish bibliophiles still 
repair to Bokhara to buy rare books. Bokhara is, in fact, the 
pnndpal book^marhet of central Asia. The population is 
suppem by Russiait travellers not to exceed 50,000 or 60,000, ^ 
but if otherwise estiinated at 75,000 to 100,000. Amongst them 
is a large and ancient colony of Jews. Bokhara is the most 
important trading town in central Asia. In the ci^ bazaars 
are made or sold silk stuffs, metal (especially copper) wares, 
Kara-kul (r.s. astrakhan) Iamb>slcins and carets. 

Netp Bokhara^ or KagaUf a Russian town near the railway 
station, 8 m. from Bokhara itself, is rapidly growing, on a 
territoiy ceded bv the emir. Pop. 2000. (I*. A. K.) 

BOKIBURG, a town of the Transvaal, 14 m. £. of Johannes- 
buig by rail. Pop. of the municipality (1904) 14,7^7, of whom 
4175 were whites. It is the headquarters of the Witwatersrand 
cod miniflg industry. The collieries extend from Boksbuxg east- 
ward to Springs, 1 X m. distant. Brakpan, the largest colliery 
in South Africa, lies midway between the places named. 

BOLAN PAIS, an important pass on the Baluch frontier, 
connecting Jaco^bad and Sibi with Quetta, which has always 
occupied an important place in the history of British campaigns 
in Afghanistan. Since the treaty of Gandamak, which was 
signed at the close of the first phase of the Afghan War in 1879, 
the Bolan route has been brought directly under British control, 
and it was selected for the first alignment of the Sind-Pishin 
railway from the plains to the plateau. From Sibi the Hne runs 
south-west, skirting the hills to Rindli, and originally fdlowed 
the course of the £>lan stream to its head on the plateau. The 
destructive action of floods, however, led to the abandonment 
of this alignment, and the railway now follows the Mashka! 
valley (which debouches into the plains dost; to Sibi), and is 
carried from near the head of the Mashkaf to a junction with the 
Bolan at Mach. An alternative route from Sibi to Quetta was 
found in the Hamai valley to the K.E. of Sibi, the line starting 
in exactly the (^posite direction to that of the ^lan and entering 
the hills at Nan. The Hamai route, although longer, is the one 
adopted for all ordinary traffic, the Bolan loop Mng reserved 
for emergencies. At the Khundilani gorge of the Bolan route 
conglomerate diflt enclose the valley rning to a height of 800 ft., 
and at Sir-i-Bolan the passage between the limestone rocks 
hardly admits of three pmons riding abreast. The tempera- 
ture of the pass in summer it very high, whereas in winter, 
near its head, the cold is extreme, and the ke-edd wind rush- 
ing down the narrow outlet becomes destructive to life. Since 
1877, when the Quetta agency was founded, the freedom of 
the fiass from plundering bands of Baluch marauders (chiefly 
Marris) haa bem secured, and it is now as safe as any pass in 
ScofUttid (T. H. 

BfMM (plural of Span. Mi, ball), a South American Indian 
weapon of war and the chase, odnsistMnf balls of stone attached 
to the ends of a rope of twisted or brmed hide or hemp. Qiaries 
Darwin thus describes them in his Fsysgr ^ ** The 

hkSf or balls, are of two kinds : the sin^lttt, whim is used 
dnefly for catching oilriches, consists of two rtmwd it<mes, 
ooveMd with leathery ahd united by a thin, plaited thong, about 
8 ft long. The otlier Idnd diflers only m hatdng diree bafis 
tuiited by thongs to a eommem centre.^ The Gabmo (natite of 


Spasiifh descent) holds the smallest of the three in his hand, and 
whirls die other two around his head ^ then, takm um, sends 
them Idee chain diot revolving through die air. The balls no 
sooner strike any object, thim> winding round it, they cross each 
other and become flrmfy hitched^’ Bolas have bem used for 
centuries in the South American pampas and even the forest 
regions of the Rio Grande. F. lUtzel {HtsU^ of Mankind) 
supposM them to be a form of lasso. The Eskhnos use a some- 
what similar weapon to kill birds. Betas perdidas (i.r. lost) are 
stones attached to a very short thong, or, in some cases, having 
none at all. 

BOLBBG, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Seine-Inf6rieurc, on the Bolbec, 19 m. E.N.E. of Havre bv rail. 
Pop.'(x9o6) 10,959. Bolbec is important for its cotton sj^ing 
and weaving, and carries on the dyeing and printing of the fbbric, 
and the manufacture of sug^. fWe are achamber of commerce 
and a board of trade-arbitration. The town was enthusiastic 
in the cause of the Reformed R^igion in the i6th centui}% 
and still contains many Protestants. It was burned almost to 
tfk ground in 1765. 

lOUl (Gr. JSmXos, a dod of earth ”), a cla]jr-like substance 
of re<^ brown w ydlow cbloui*, consisting essentially of hydrous 
aluminium silicate, with more or less iron. Most bole differs from 
ordinary clay in not being plastic, but in dropping to pieces when 
placed in water, thus behaving rather like fuller's-carth. Bole 
was formerly in great repute medicinally, the most famous kind 
being the I^mman Eat^ ^ Aif/tvta), from the Isle of Lemnos’ 
in the Greek Ardflp^lagb. The earth was dug with much cere- 
mony only once a year, and having been mixed with goats* blood 
was made into little cakes or balls, which were stamped by the 
priests, whence they became known as Terra sigillata (“ sealed 
earth *’). Large quantities of bole occur as red partings between 
the successive lava flows of the Tertiary volcanic series in the 
north of Ireland and the west of Scotland. Here it seems to have 
resulted from the decomposition of the basalt and kindred rocks 
by meteoric agencies, during periods of volcanic repose. In 
Antrim the bole is associated with lithomarge, bauxite and 
pisolitic iron-ore. Bole occurs in like manner between the great 
sheets of the Deccan traps in India ; and a similar substance is 
also found interbedded with some of the doleritic lavas of Etna. 

In the sense of stem or trunk of a tree, bole ** is from the 
O. Norwegian Mr, cf. Ger. Bohle, plank. It is probably 
connected with the large number of words, such as ** boll,” 
** ball,** ” bowl,** &c., which stand for a round object 

BOLB8LAUS I., called ” The Great,** king of Poland (d. 1025), 
was the son of Mieszko, first Christian prince of Poland, and the 
Bohemian princess Dobrawa, or Bona, whose chaplain, Jordan, 
converted the court from paganism to Catholicism. He succeeded 
his father in 992. A bom warrior, he speedily raised the little 
struggling Polish principality on iht Vistula to the rank of a 
great power. In 9^ he gained a seaboard by seizing Pomerania, 
and subsequently took advantage of the troubles in Bohemia 
to occupy Cracow, previously a Czech city. Like his contem- 
poraries, Stephen of Hungary and Canute of Denmark, Boleslaus 
recognii^ from the first the essential su^riority of Christianity 
over every other form of religion, and he deserves with them 
the name of ** Great ** because he deliberately associated himself 
with the new faith. Thus despite an inordinate love of adventure, 
whkh makes him appear rather a wandering chieftain than an 
established niler, he was essentially a man of insight and progress. 
He showed great sagacity in receiving the fimtive Adalbert, 
bishop of Pi^e, and when the saint stilfered martyrdom at 
the hands d m pagan l^vs (April 25, 997), Boleslaus purchased 
bis relics and solein^ laid them in the of Gnesen, founded 
by his father, whkh now became the metropolitan see of Poland. 
It was at Gnesen that Boleslaus In the year xooo entertained 
Otto III. so magnificently that iktb empmr, dedaring such a 
man too wordiy to be merely pnntops, conferred upon him the 
royal crown, though twenty-five years later, in die lilt yeir of 
his fife, Bokolaus thmwht It necessary to crown h aite df khig 
a leeo^ time. On m death of Otto, Bdeshuis invaded 
Germany, penetrated to the Elbe, oocuf^ihg Stralsund and 
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Mnnen oa Ui way, and aattoided hk daminianB to tho Ekltr 
and the Saate. He idso CMXupied Bohemia^ tOI driveo out bf 
theemperorHeiirylV.inioo4. TheGeratanwirwaf tenmnated 
k 1018 by the peM of Bautwn, gieatly to the advantage of 
Bdeilaiia, who retained Iaii^ HethentunMdhkaraiiJiM^^ 
Jaroskv, gvmnd duke of Kkv, whom he routed on the banka 
of the Bug, then the boundi^ between Ruaita and Poland. 
For ten nKmthi Boleshma leinaiiied at Kiev, whence he addreaaed 
triumphant letters to the en^)erwi of the East and West At 
his death in 1035 he left Potod one of the mightiest states of 
Europe, extending from the Bug to the Elbe, and from riu Baltic 
to the Daiiube,a]M p^esamg mtdes theoverloidsktp of Russia. 
But his greatest adiievement was the establishmmt in Pdand 
of a native church, the first step towards pditical independence. 

See ]. N. Pawlowski, Si Adslbert (Danaig, i860); Chromicm 
Nestoris (Vienna, i860) ; Heinrich R von Zeissberg, Du Kritgs 
Kaiur Htinricks II. mu Htrtog BoUslaw I. (Vienna, 1868). 

BOLESLAUS It, called The Bold," king of Poland (1039- 
1081), eldest son of Casimir 1 ., succeed his father in 1058. 
The domestic order and tranquillity of the kingdom had b^n 
restored by his painstaking father, but Poland had shrunk 
territoriaUy since the age of his grandfather Bolestaus L, and 
it was the aim of Boleslaus II. to. restore her dignity an^ im- 
portance. The nearest enemy was Bohemia, to whom Polpd 
had latdy been compelled to i»y tribute for her oldest possession, 
Silesia. But Boleslaus’s first Bohemian war proved unsuccessful, 
and was terminated by the marriage of his sister Swatawa with 
the Czech ki^ Wratyslaus II. On the other hand Boleslausk 
ally, the fugitive Magyar prince Bela, succeeded with Polish 
assistance in winning the crown of Hungary. In the Eut 
Boleslaus was more successful. In 1069 he succeeded in placing 
Izaslaus on the throne of Kiev, thereby confirming Poland’s 
overlordship over Russia and enabling Boleslaus to chaste 
his other enemies, Bohemia among them, with the co-operation 
of his Russian auxiliaries. But Wratyslaus of Bohemia speedily 
appealed to the emperor for help, and a war between Poland 
and the Empire was only prevented by the sudden rupture of 
Henr)^ IV. with the Holy and the momentous events which 
led to the humiliating surrender of the emperor at Canossa. 
There is nothing to show that Boleslaus took any part in this 
struggle, though at this time he was on the best of terms with 
Gregory VII. and there was some talk of sending papal legates 
to restore order in the Polish Church. On the 26th of December 
1076 Boleslaus encircled his own brows with the royal diadem, 
a striking proof that the Polish kings did not even yet consider 
their title quite secure. A second successful expedition to Kiev 
to reinstate his proUgi Izaslaus, is Boleslaus’s last recorded 
exploit. Almost immediately afterwards (1079) we find him an 
exile in Hungary, where he died about io8z. The cause of this 
sudden eclipse was the cruel vengeance he took on the mibW, 
or noble oirier, who, emulating the example of their brethren 
in Bohemia, were already attempting to curb the royal power. 
The churchmen headed by Stanislaus Szczepanowski, bishop of 
Cracow, took the side of the nobles, whose grievances seem to 
have been real. Boleslaus in his fuiy slew the saintly bish<ro| 
but so general was the popular ind^ation that he had to ny 
his kinffdom. 

See M. Maksymilian Gumplowicz. Znv GwkkhH Polens 4 m 
MittelaUer (lansbruck, 1898) ; W. P. AiMeniteia, D§r Kcmfiihi des 
polniseksH Kdnigt Boltalaw II. mii dsm Bitchof Sianiataus (Thom. 

1893)* 

BOLBKAU8 HI., king of Poland (1086-1139), the son of 
Wladislaus L and Judith of Bohemia, was bom on the 33rd of 
December 1086 and succeeded his father in 1103. His earlier 
yean were troubled continuallv by the intripes of his natural 
half-brother Zbigniew, who tilf be was imprisoned and blinded 
involved Boleslaus in frequent contests with Bohemia and the 
emperor Hcsiiy V. The first of the German wan began in 1109, 
when Henry, materially assisted by the Bohemians, invaded 
Silesia. It was mainly a war of sieges, He^ sitting down before 
Lubuia. and Bresiaa, aS of which he Baled tx> take. 

The Pdlee avoided an enedunter in the open field, but harried the 
Gmmans so iuooeasftilly around Breslau ^t the plain was covered 


with corpses, which Henry had to ktve 16 Ifae diifi^ca hh 
aitioas retreat ; hence the socne the antimi was ImoM as 
'^lhe field of dogs." The chief political nsidc of tkdz ilimMt 
was the complete independence of Pdand lor the next ^aaitsr 
ofaewtiuy. It was during this respite that Boledmie devoOid 
himidf to the main business of fais lifen-tlie tebjugatioa of 
Pomerania (m. the maritime province) with the vkir of gaining 
access to the sea. Pomerania, protecM on the sooth by vi^ 
forests and almeet impenetrable moraasei, was in thoae davs 
inhabited by a valiant and savage moe ahitt to me 

Wends, who dung to paganism wiA uncomfomtdila obstinacy. 
Tlie posses^ of a seabo^ enabled them to n^tak teets SM 
butld relatively lam towns such as Stettin and whilst 

they ravaged at anu the territories of their soudmrn ntsghbaurs 
the Poles. In sdl-delence Bdeslaus was obhnd to subdue 
them. The struggle began in 1109, when Bolems k^nled m 
terrible defeat on the Pomeranians at Nackd which ooinpdM 
their temporary submission. In ixao-izt4 the tabettkai m hh 
vassal Prince Warceslaus of Stettin again brought BoMaos into 
Uie country, but the resistance was as stout as ever, and duly after 
z8,ooo of his followers had fallen and Booo moie had bMmt* 
patriated did Warceslaus submit to his conqueror. The obitmacy 
of the resistance convinced Boleslaus that Pomerania aemat be 
chrisrianixed before it could be completely subdued ; and this 
important woric was partially accomplished by St Otto, bishop 
I of Bambeig, an old mend (k Boletlaus's lathv, who knew me 
I Slavonic languaMs. In 1114 the southern portions of the laiKi 
I were convert V St Otto, but it was only under the threat of 
! extermination if they persisted in their evil wa3rs that the people 
I of Stettin accepted the faith in the followii^ year. In tte8, 
at the council of Usedom, St Otto appointed his discipfe 
Boniface bishop of Julin, the first Pomeranian dioomc, and the 
foundation of a better order of things was laid. In fais later years 
Boleslaus waged an unsuccessful war with Hungary and Bohemia, 
and wasforc^ to claim the mediation of the emperor Lothair,to 
whom be did homage for Pomerania and Rtigm at the diet el 
Merseburg in 1x35. He died in 1x39. 

See Callus. Ckrmticon, ed. Finkal (Cracow. 1899) : NidcBymillail 
Gurnplowtcs. Zur G»schickt§ Polana im MUtaMUff (lansbrook. 1898). 


BOLETUS, a well-marked genus of fungi <order PAyparm)^ 
characterized by the central stem, the cap or pfleus, the soft, 
fleshy tissue, and the vertica], dosely-paeked tubes or pofes 
which cover the under surface of the pueus and ife dadfy de^ 
tachalfie. The species all grow cm the ground, in wook or under 
trees, in the early autumn. They arc browni^red or yiBow in 
colour ; the pores also vary in cedour from pure white to brown, 
red, yellow or green, and are from one or two lines to neariy 
aninchlcmg. A few are poisonous ; several are good for eatbW; 
One of the greatest favourites for the fable is JMHUs wMw, 
recognized l^ iu brown cap and white pores wlaeii become 
green when old. It is the tips of the contfaiental Eutrqiean 
markets. There are forty<nine British species id Mziu$, 
BOLEYE (or BuixaN), AEEE (r. i 507 -i 53 fi)» ifsmk Of Hemv 
vni. of England? daughter of m Thomas Bol^, alteiWirdl 
earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde, and of E&Eabedi, dauf him Of 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, afterwards ddloe Of Nof^, 
was bora, according to Camden, in 1507, but her birth has been 
ascribed, though not conclusiv^, to an earlier date (to rgo* or 
150X) by some later writers.^ In 15x4 she acompaided limy 
Tudor to Primee on the marriage of the prmoeis to Lotds XIL, 
remained there after the king’s death, and beeamiO om of ke 
women fai waiting to Queen Claude, wife of l^smeli 1 . She 
returned in 1511 or 1533 to England, where she bed mmw 
admirers and suitm. Among the former was the poet Sfr 
Thomas Wyatt,* and among the latter, Hetsrv Percy, heir of the 
earl of Korthiimbcriand, a marriage wik amom, however, Wiff 
stopped by the king and another natch provided lor her in the 


> See Anm BpUyn, by P. FriedoHm; Tk ZMy 
BdUfyn, by J. H. Rotmd; tad ). Geirdaer ia Ref* 

• loo^ng 4tf King Hgmry VIII., tS^ by K. A. S, 

Huoie, p. 68. she was bis adstiess. 
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p«n«i of Sir Janei BnUer. Anne Boleyn. l«^»wer, remmed 
uofOAined, aaoas^ of gronts and favoun beitow^ by Heniy 
on to father between i5« and i 5 «S have Ynm 
very doubtfully, as a symptom of the kmg's affoctioiw. Unlike 
her sifter Mary, who had fallen a victim to Henry’s solicitations/ 
Anne had no intention of being the king's mistress ; she meant 
to be his queen, and her conduct seems to have been governed 
entiiely by motives of ambition. The exact period of the be- 
ginning of Anne's relations with Henry is not known. They have 
been surmised as originating as early as 1533; but there is nothing 
to prove that Henry's passion was anterior to the proceedings 
taken for the divorce in May 1527, the celebrated love letters 
being undated. Her name is first openly connected with the 
kin^i as a possit^e wife in the event of Catherine’s divorce, in 
a letter of Mendo^, the imperial ambassador, to Oiarlos V. of 
the i6th of August during the absence in France of 

Wolsey, who, not blinded by passion like Henry, natur^y 
opposed the undesirable alluuice, and was negotiating a marriage 
with Ren6c, daugtor of Louis XIL Henry meanwhile, however, 
had sent William i^ht, his secretary, on a separate mission to 
Rome to obtain facilities for his marriage with Anne ; and on the 
cardinal's return in August he found her installed as the king's 
companion and proposed suwessor to ^thjsrine of Aragon. 
After thfi king's final separation from his wife in July 1531, 
Anne's position was still more marked, and in 1532 she accom- 
panied Henry on the visit to Francis I., while Catherine was left 
at home neglected and practically a prisoner. Soon after their 
return Anne was found to be pregnant, and in consequence 
Henry married her about the 25th of January 1533® (the exact 
date is unknown), their union not being made public till the 
following Easter. Subsequently, on the 23rd of May, their 
marriage was declared valid and that with ^therine null, and 
in June Anne was crowned with great state in Westminster 
Abbty. Anne Boleyn had now reached the zenith of her hopes. 
A weak, giddy woman of no stalfility of char^ter, her success 
turned her head and caused her to behave with insolence and 
impropriety, in strong contrast with Catherine’s quiet dignity 
under her misfortunes. She, and not the king, probably was the 
author of the petty persecutions inflicted upon Catherine and { 
upon the princess Maiy; and her jealousy of the latter showed 
itself in spiteful malice. Mary was to be forced into the position 
of a humole attendant upon Anne’s infant, and her ears were to 
be boxed if she proved recalcitrant. She urged that both should 
be brought to ti^ under the new statute of succession passed in 
1534, which dedared her own children the lawful heirs to the 
ttone. She was reported as saying that when the king gave 
opportunity by leaving England, she would put Mary to death 
even if she were burnt or £iyed alive for it.^ She incurred the 
remonstrances of the privy council and alienated her own friends 
and rations* Her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, whom she was 
reported to have treated “ worse than a dog," reviled her, calling 
her a " grande putainc." But her day of triumph was destined 
to be even shorter than that of her predecessor. There were soon 
signs that Henry's affection, which had before been a genuine 
passion, had cooled or ceased. He resented her arrogance, and 
a few months after the marriage he gave her cause for jealousy, 
and dupites itrose. A stiange and mysterious late had prepmd 
for Anne same domestic griefs that had vexed and ruined 
Osttome and caused her abandonment. In September 1533 the 
birih of a daughter, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, instead of the 
long-hqMd-for son, was a heavy disappointment ; next year 



there was a miscarriage, and on die eqth of January. 1536, 
the day of Catherine's funeral, she gave toth to a dead >1^ 
child. 

On the xst of May foUowin^p the king suddenly broke up a 
tournament at Greenwidi, leav^ the company in bewi^erm^ 
and consternation. The cause was soon known. Inquiries had 
been made on reports of the queen’s ill-oonduct, and several 
of her reputed lovers had been arrested. On the and Anne her- 
self was committed to the Tower on a charge of adultery with 
various persons, including her own brother, Lord RodifbnL 
On the i2th Sir Francis Weston, Henijr Norris, William BrereCon 
and Mark Smeaton were declared guilty of high treason, while 
Anne herself and Lord Rochford were condemned unanimously 
by an assembly of twenty-six peers on the 15th. Her uncle, the 
duke of Norfolk, presided as lord steward, and gave sentence, 
weeping, that his niece was to be burned or beheaded as pleased 
the kii^. Her former lover, the earl of Northumberland, left 
^e court seized with sudden iUness. Her father, who was 
excused attendance, had, however, been present at the trial 
Of the other offend^, and had there declared his conviction 
of his daughter's guilt On the x6th, hoping probably to save 
herself by these means, she informed Cranmer of a certain sup- 
posed impediment to her marriage with the king— according to 
some accounts a previous marriage with Nortoumberland, though 
the latter solemnly and positively denied it — ^which was never 
disclosed, but which, having been considered by the archbishop 
and a committee of wsddtotical lawyers, was pronounced, on 
the 17th, sufficient tb invalidate her marriage. The same day 
all her reputed lovers were executed ; and on the xqth she her^f 
suffered death on Tower Green, her head being struck off with 
a sword by the executioner of Calais brought to England for the 
purpose/ She had regarded the prospect of death with courage 
and almost with levity, laughing heartily as she put her hands 
about her “ little neck ’’ and recsuled the skill of the executioner. 

I have seen many men " (wrote Sir William Kingston, governor 
of the Tower) “ and also women executed, and all they have 
been in great sorrow, and to my knowledge this lady has much 
joy and pleasure in death." On the following day Henry was 
betrothed to Jane Seymour. 

Amidst the vituperations of the adherents of the papacy and 
the later Elizabethan eulogies, and in the absence of the records 
on which her sentence was pronounced, Anne Boleyn’s guilt 
remains unproved. To Sir william Kingston she protested 
her entire innocence, and on the scaffold while expressing her 
submission she made no confession.^ Smeaton alone of her 
supposed lovers made a full confession, and it is possible that his 
statement was drawn from him by threats of torture or hop>es 
of pardon. Norris, according to one account,’^ also confessed, 
but subsequently dedared that he had been betrayed into making 
his statement. The others were all said to have “ confessed in 
a manner ” on the scaffold, but much weight cannot be placed 
on these general confessions, which were, according to the 
custom of toe time, a declaration of submission to the king’s will 
and of general repentance rather than acknowledgment of the 
special crime. “ 1 pray God save tjie king,” Anne herself is 
reported to have said on the scaffold, “ and send him long to 
rc^ over you, for a gentler nor a more merciful prince was there 
never ; and to me he was ever a good, a gen^ and sovereign 
lord.” A principfd witness for the charge of incest was Roch- 
ford’s own wife, a woman of infamous character, afterwards 
executed for complicity in the intri^es of Catherine Howard. 
The discovery of Anne's misdeeds comcidid in an e^aordinary 
manner with Henry's disappointment in not obtaining by her 
a male heir, while the king’s despotic power and the tiniveml 
unpopularity of Anne both tended to hinder the administration 
of pure justice. Neverth^s, though unproved, Anne’s guilt 
is more than probable. It is ahnost incredible that two grand 

• L$$tfrs tmi Pap0r$ of HiHry VJJL x. pp. 374, 381. 385^ 

• According to the most trustworthy accoimts, butjMs and 

Popof9, X. p. 382. The wett-known letter to Heniy VIu. attributed 
to ner is now recognised as an Elizabethan loigery. 

Y Afohoootogia, xafil; 64, 
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juriiis, a petty jury, and a tribunal consisting of nearly all the 
lay peers of England, with the evidence before them which we 
do not now possess, should have all unanimously passed a sentence 
of guilt contrary to the facts and their convictions, and that 
such a sentence should have been supported by Anne’s own 
father and uncle. Every year since her marriage Anne had given 
birth to a child, and Henry had no reason to despair of more ; 
while, if Hei^ 5 state of health was such as was reported, the 
desire for children, which Anne shared with him, may be urged 
as an argument for her guilt Sir Francis Weston in a letter 
to his family almost acknowledges his guilt in praying lor pardon, 
especially for offences against his wde;^ Anne's own conduct 
and character almost prepare us for some catastrophe. Whether 
innocent or guilty, however, her fate caused no regrets and her 
misfortunes ^d not raise a single champion or defender. The 
sordid incidents of her rise, and the insolence with which she 
used her triumph, had alienated all hearts from the unhappy 
woman. Among the people she had always been intensdy 
disliked ; the love of justice, and the fear of trade losses imminent 
upon a breacli with Charles V., combined to render her unpopular. 
She appealed to tlie king's less refined instincts, and Henry’s 
deterioration of character may be dated from his connexion with 
her. She is described as ** not one of the handsomest women 
in the world ; she is of a middling stature, swarthy complexion, 
long neck, wide mouth, bosom not much raised, and in fact 
has nothing but the English king’s great appetite, and her eyes 
which are black and beautiful, and take jgreat effect.” Cranmer 
admired her — “ sitting in her hair ” (i.e. with her hair falling 
over infr shoulders, which seems to have been her custom on 
great occasions), a horse litter, richly apparelled,” at 

her coronation.” 
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BOLGARI. or Bolgary, a mined town of Russia, in the gov- 
ernment of Kazan, 4 m. from the left bank of the Volga, in 55® N. 
lat. It is generally considered to have been the capital of the 
Bulgarians when they were established in that part of Europe 
(5th to 15th century). Ruins of the old walls and towers still 
.survive, as well as numerous kurgans or burial-mounds, with 
inscriptions, some in Arabic (1222-1341), others in Armenian 
(years 557, 984 and 986), and yet others in Turkic. Upon being 
opened these tombs were found to contain weapons, implements, 
utensils, and silver and copper coins, bearing inscriptions, 

^ LeUers and Papers, x. 35** 

* ” Sanuto Dianes.” October 31, 1532, m Cal. of St. Pap. Venetian, 
iv. p. 365. 

* Original Letters, ed. by Sir H. Ellis, i scr. ii. 37, and Cal. of St 
Pap. Venetian, iv. 351. 418. 


some in ordinary Arabic, others in Kuhe (a kind of epigrAphk 
Arabic). These and other antiquities coined hem (t7at) am 
preserved in museums at Kazan, Moscow and St Peteraterg. 
The ruins, which were practically discovered in the nmt U 
Peter the Great, were visited and described by PaUas, Hunuxddt 
and others. The city of Bulgari was destroyed by the Mongols 
in 1338, and ^ain by Tamerlane early in the following century^ 
after which it servi^ as the capital of the Khans (aovemign 
princes) of the Golden Horde of Mongols, and finally, in the second 
half of the 15th century it became a part o£ the principally 
of Kazan, and so eventually of Russia. The Arab geegmpher 
Ibn Haul^ states that in his time, near the end of tne xolh 
century, it was a place of 10,000 inhabitants. 

See Ibn Fadhlan, Nachrichten Uher die Wolga Butgaren (Ger. tram, 
by Fr&hn. St Petersburg, 1832). 

BOU, the chief town of a sanjak of the Kastakuni vilayet 
in Asia Minor, altitude 3500 ft., situated in a rich plain watered 
by the Boli Su, a tributary of tlie Filiyas Chai (BiUaemy Pop. 
(1894) 10,796 (Moslems, 9642 ; Gpjeks, 758; Armenians, 396^. 
Cotton and leather are manufactured ; the country around is 
fertile, and in the neighbourhood are laye forests of onk, beech, 
elm, chestnut and pine, the timber of which is partly used locally 
and partly exported to Constantinople. Three miles east of 
Boli, at Eskihis.sar, are the mins of Bithynsum, ^e birthplace 
of Antinuus, also called Antinoopolis^ and in Byzantine times 
Claudiopolis, In and around Boli arc numerous marbles with 
Greek inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral, and architectural fragments. 
At Ilija, south of the town, are warm springs much pnied for 
their medicinal properties. 

BOLINOBROKE, HENRY ST JOHN, Vi$cx>unt (1678-1751), 

English statesman and writer, son of Sir Henry St John, Bart, 
(afterwards 1st Viscount St John, a mcmlnsr of a younger branch 
of the family of the earls of Bolingbroke and barons St John of 
Bietso), and of Lady Mary Rich, daughter of the and earl of 
Warwick, was baptized on the loth of October 1678, and was 
educated at PI ton. He travelled abroad during 16^ and 1699 
and acquired an exceptional knowledge of French. The dissipa- 
tion and extravagance of his youth exceeded all limits and 
surprised his contemporaries. He spent weeks in riotous orgies 
and outdrank the most experienced dmnkards. An infosmant 
of Gukismith saw him once ” mn naked through the park in a 
state of intoxication.” Throughout his career be desired, 
says Swift, his intimate friend, to be thought the Alcibiades 
or Petronius of his age, and to mix licentious orgies with the 
highest political responsibilities.^ In 1700 he married Frances, 
daughter of Sir Henry Winchcombe, Bart., of Bucklebury, 
Berkshire, but matrimony while improving his fortune did not 
redeem his morals. 

He wa.s returned to parliament in 1701 for the family borough 
of Wootton Bassett in Wiltshire. He declared himself a Tory, 
attached himself to Harley (afterwards Lord Oxford), then 
speaker, whom he now addressed as ” dear master,” and distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence in debate, eclipsing his school- 
fellow, Walpole, and gaining an extraordinary ascendancy over 
the House of Commons. In May he had chaige of the bill for 
securing the Protestant succession ; he took part in the impea^- 
ment of the Whig lords for their conduct concerning the Partition 
treaties, and opposed the oAth abjuring riie Pretender; Jn Mitrch 
1702 be was chosen commissioner for taking the publk accounts. 
After Anne’s accession he supported the bills in and 1704 
against occasional conformity, and took a leading part in the 
disputes which arose between the two Houses. In 1704 St John 
took office with Harley as secretaiv at war, thus being brought 
into intimate relations with Marlborough, by whom he was 
treated with paternal partiality. In 1708 he quitted (^ce with 
Harley on the failure of the latter’s intrigue, and retired to the 
country till 1 7 10, when he became a privy coiincillqr and secretary 
of state in Harley’s new minis^« representing Beikshire in 
parliament He supported the bil lor requiring a real property 
qualification for a seat in parhament In 1711 haloun^d the 

* Swift's itifuity into the Bekaniour of the Queen's Lmt Uinisiry ; 
Mrs Delaney’s Cprresptmdencet » ser., iti. 168. 
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Brotlusn’ Qub, a society of Tory politicians and wen of letters^ 
and the same year witnessed the failure of the two expeditions 
to the West Indies and to Canada promoted by him. In 1712 
he was the author of the bill taxing newspapers. But the great 
business of the new government was the making of the peace 
with France. The refusal of the Whigs to grant terms in 1706, 
and again in 1709 when Louis XIV. offered to yield every point 
for which the allies professed to be fighting, showed that the 
war was not being continued for English national interests, and 
the ministry were supported by the queen, the parliament and 
the people in their design to terminate hostilities. But various 
obstacles arose from the diversity of aims among the allies ; and 
St John was induced, contrary to the mMt solemn obligations, to 
enter into separate and secret negotiations with France for the 
security of English interests. In May 1712 St John ordered the 
duke of Ormonde, who had succeeded Marlborough in the com- 
mand, to refrain from any further engagement. These instruc- 
tions were communicated to the French, though not to the allies, 
Louis putting Dunkirk as security into possession of England, 
and the shameful spectacle was witnessed of the desertion by 
the English troops of their allies almost on the battlefield. 
Subsequently St John received the congratulations of the French 
minister, Torcy, on the occasion of the French victory over 
Prince Eugene at Denain. 

In August St John, who had on the 7th of July been created 
Viscount Bolingbroke and Baron St John of Lydiard Tregoze, 
went to France to conduct negotiations, and signed an armistice 
between England and France for four months on the 1 9th. Finally 
the treaty of Utrecht was signed on the 31st of March 1713 by 
all the allies except the emperor. The first production of Addison’s 
Cato was made by the Whigs the occasion of a great demonstra- 
tion of indignation against the peace, and by Bolingbroke for 
presenting tiie actor Booth with a purse of fifty guineas for 
“ defending the cause of liberty against a perpetual dictator ** 
(Marlborough). In the terms granted to England there was 
perhaps little to criticize. But the manner of the peacemaking, 
which had been carried on by a series of underhand conspiracies 
with the enemy instead of by open conferences with the allies, 
and was characterized throughout by a violation of the most 
solemn international assurances, left a deep and lasting stain 
upon the national honour and credit ; and not less dishonourable 
was the abandonment of the Catalans by the treaty. For all 
this Bolingbroke must be held primarily responsible. In June 
his commercial treaty with France, establishing free trade with 
that country, was rejected. Meanwhile the friendship between 
Bolingbroke and Harley, which formed the basis of the whole 
Tory administration, had been gradually dissolved. In March 
1711, by Guiscard’s attempt on his life, Harlc)^ got the wound 
which had been intended for St John, with all the credit. In 
May Harley obtained the earldom of Oxford and was made 
lord treasurer, while in July St John was greatly disappointed 
at receiving only his viscountcy instead of the earldom lately 
extinct in his family, and at being passed over for the Garter. 
In September 1713 Swift came to London, and made a last but 
vain attempt to reconcile his two friends. But now a further 
cause of difference had arisen. The queen’s health was visibly 
breaking, and the Tory ministers could only look forward to 
their own downfall on the accession of the elector of Hanover. 
Both Oxford ^ and Bolingbroke had maintained for some time 
secret communications with James, and promised their help in 
restoring him at the queen’s death. The aims of the former, 
prudent, procrastinating and vacillating by nature, never ex- 
tended probably beyond the propitiation of his Tory followers ; 
and it is difficult to imagine that Bolingbroke could have really 
advocated the Pretender’s recall, whose divine right he repudi- 
ated and whose rdigion and prifidples he despised. Neverthe- 
less, whatever his chief mbtive may have been, whether to dis- 
place Oxford as leader of the patty, to strengthen his position 
and that of the faction in order to dictate terms to the future 
king, or to reinstate James, Bolingbroke, yielding to his more 
impetuous and adventurous disposition, went much further 
^ Berwick** Mem, (Petitot), vol. Ixvi. 219. 


than Oxford. It is possible to suppose a connexion between 
his zeal for making peace with France and a desire to forward 
the Pretender’s interests or win support from the JacolMtes.^ 
During his diplomatic mission to France he had incurred blame 
for remoini^ at the opera while the Pretender was present,* 
and according to the Mackintosh transcripts he had seversd 
secret interviews with him. Regular communications were kept 
up subsequently. In March 1714 Herville, the French envoy 
in London, sent to Torcy, the French foreign minister in Paris, 
the substance of two long conversations with Bolingbroke in 
which the latter advised patience till after the accession of Geoige, 
when a great reaction was to be expected in favour of the Fte- 
tender. At the same time he spoke of the treachery of Marl- 
borough and Berwick, and of one other, presumably Oxford, 
whom he refused to name, all of whom were in communication 
with Hanover.* Both Oxford and Bolingbroke warned James 
that he could have little chance of success unless he changed 
his religion, but the latter’s refusal (March 13) does not appear 
to have stopped the communications. Bolingbroke gradually 
superseded Oidord in the leadership. Lady Masham, the queen's 
favourite, quarrelled with Oxford and identified herself with 
Bolingbroke’s interests. The harsh treatment of the Hanoverian 
demands was inspired by him, and won favour with the queen, 
while Oxford’s influence declined ; and by his support of the 
Schism Bill in May 1714, a violent Tory measure forbidding all 
education by dissenters by making an episcopal licence obligatory 
for schoolmasters, he probably intended to compel Oxford to give 
up the game. Finally, a charge of corruption brought by Oxford 
in July against Bolingbroke and Lady Masham, in connexion 
with the commercial treaty with Spain, failed, and the lord 
treasurer was dismissed or retired on the 27th of July. 

Bolingbroke was now supreme, and eveiy’tliing appeared 
tending inevitably to a Jacobite restoration. The Jacobite Sir 
William Windham had been made chancellor of the exchequer, 
important military posts were placed in the hands of the faction, 
and a new ministry of Jacobites was projected. But now the 
queen’s sudden death on the ist of August, and the appointment 
of Shrewsbury to the lord treasurership, instantly changed the 
whole scene and ruined Bolingbroke. “ The earl of Oxford was 
removed on Tuesday,” he wrote to Swift on the 3rd of August, 
‘‘ the queen died on Sunday ! What a world is this and how 
does fortune banter us ! ” According to Herville, tlie French 
envoy, Bolingbroke declared to him tliat in six weeks he could 
have secured everything. Nevertheless the exact nature of 
his projects remains obscure. It is probable that his statement 
in his letter to Windham that “ none of us had any ^Try settled 
resolution ” is true, though his declaration in the Patriot Kinfi 
tliat ” there were no designs on foot ... to place the crown 
on the head of the Pretender ” is a palpable falsehood. His 
great object was doubtless to gain supreme power and to keep 
It by any means, and by any betrayal that the circumstances 
demanded ; and it is not without significance perhaps that on 
the very day of Oxford’s dismissal he gave a dinner to the Whig 
leaders, and on the day preceding the queen’s death ordered 
overtures to be made to the elector.® 

On the accession of George 1 . the illuminations and bonfire at 
Lord Bolingbroke’s house in Golden Square were “ particular!}' 
fine and remarkable.” ® but he was immediately dismissed 
from office. He retired to Bucklebury and is said to have now 
written the answer to the Secret History of the White Staff 
accusing him of J acobitism. In March 1 7 1 5 he in vain attempted 
to defend the late ministry in the new pariiament ; and on the 
announcement of Walpole’s intended attack upon the authors 
of the treaty of Utrecht he fled in disguise (March 28, 1715) 
to Paris, where he was well received, after having addressed 
a letter to I.ord Lansdowne from Dover protesting his innocence 

* Hist. MSS. Comm.f Portland MSS, v. 233. 

" Stuart MSS. (Roxburghe Club), ii. 383. 

* Hist, MSS. Comm., MSS. of H.M, the King, Stuart Papers, 
i. p. xlviii. 

* Stchel's i. 340; Lochhart Papers, i, Maepberson, 

a. 529. 

* Wentworth Papers, 408, 
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and challenging the most inveterate of his enemies to produce 
any instance of his criminal conespondence.’* BoU^brcdce 
in July entirely identified himself mth the interests of the 
Pretender, whose secret^ he became, and on the loth of 
September he was attainted. But his counsel was neglected 
for that of ignorant refugees and Irish priests. The expedition of 
1715 was resolved upon against his advice. He drew up James's 
dedamtion, but the assurances he had inserted concerning the 
security of the Church of England were cancelled by the priests. 
He remained at Paris, and endeavoured to establish relations 
witli the regent On the return of James, as the result of petty 
intrigues and jealousies, Bolingbroke was dismissed from his 
office. He now renounced all further efforts on the Pretender’s 
behalf.^ Replying to Mar}^ of Modena, who had sent a message 
deprecating his ill-will, he wished his arm might rot off if he ever 
used pen or sword in their service again ! ^ 

He now turned to the English government in hopes of pardon. 
In March 1716 he declared his final abandonment of the Pretender 
and promised to use his influence to secure the withdrawal of 
his friends ; but he refused to betray any secrets or any in- 
dividuals. He wrote his Reflexions upon Exile ^ and in 1717 his 
letter to Sir W. Windliam in explanation of his position, generally 
considered one of his finest compositions, but not published 
till 1753 after his death. The same year he formed a liaison 
with Marie Claire Deschamps dc Marcilly, widow of the marquis 
dc Villette, whom he married in 1730 after the death in 1718 
of Lady Bolingbroke, whom he had treated with cruel neglect. 
He bought and resided at the estate of La Source near Orleans, 
studied philosophy, criticized the chronology of the Bible, and 
was visited amongst others by Voltaire, who expressed un- 
Imunded admiration for his learning and politeness. In 1733, 
through the medium of the king’s mistress, the duchess of KendiU, 
he at last received his pardon, returned to London in June or 
July, and placed his services at the disposal of Walpole, by whom, 
however, his offers to procure the accession of several Tories to 
the administration were received very coldly. During the 
following winter he made himself useful in France in gaining 
information for the government. In 1735 an act was passed 
enabling him to hold real estate but without power of alienating 
it.* But this had been effected in consequence of a peremptory 
order of the king, against Walpole's wishes, who succeeded in 
maintaining his exclusion from the House of Lords. He now 
bought an estate at Dawley, near Uxbridge, where he renewed his 
intimacy with Pope, Swift and Voltaire, took part in Pope’s 
literary squabhle-s, and wrote the philosophy for the Essay on 
Man. On the first occasion which offered itself, that of Pulteney’s 
rupture wi^ Walpole in 1726, he endeavoured to oiganize an 
opposition in conjunction with the former and Windham ; and 
in 1727 began his celebrated series of letters to the Craftsman, 
attocking the Walpoles, signed an “ Occasional Writer.” He 
gained over the duchess of Kendal with a bribe of £11,000 from 
his wife’s estates, and with Walpole’s approval obtained an 
audience vnth George. His success was imminent, and it was 
thought his appointment as chief minister was assured. In 
Walpole’s own words, “as St John had the duchess entirely 
on his side I need not add what must or might in time have been 
the consequence,” and he prepared for his dismissal. But once 
more Bolingbroke’s “ fortune turned rotten at the very moment 
it grew ripe,” ♦ and his projects and hopes were ruined by the 
king’s death in June.^ Further papers from his pen signed 
“ John Trot ” appeared in the Craftsman in 1728, and in 1730 
foDowed Remarks on the History of En^nd by Htmphrey Old- 
casUe, attacking the Walpoles’ policy. The assault on the govem- 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Stuart Pa^rs, i. 500 ; Berwick's Mem. 
(Petitot). vojL Ixvi. 36a. 

* Coxe's Walpole, i. 200 ; Stuart Papers, U. 51 and also 446. 460, 

•"* Hist. MSS. Comm., Onslow MSS. 515. 

* BoUxigbroke to Swift. June 24th. 1727. He adds, '* to hanker 
after a court Is below either you or me." 

* Sichel’s 0 alinfl*roke, ii. *67; Stanhope, ii. *63; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Onslow MSS. 516, 8ti Rep. Pt. III. App, p. 3. XW* 
remarkable Incident is discredited by H. Walpole in Le^s (ed. 
1903), iil S69 ; but he was not always well informed concOCaing his 
iather'a career. 
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metit prompted by Bolhigbroke was continued in the House of 
Commons by Wixidham, and great efforts were made to estib* 
lish the allifuich between the Tpries and the Oppoatioa Whigs; 
The Excise Bill in 17^ and the ^ptennial BiB in the loBowing 
year offered opportumties for furthw attacks on the government^ 
which Bolingbroke supported by 4 new series of papers in the 
Craftsman styled ” A Dissertation on Parties ” ; but the whob 
movement collapsed after the new elecrioni, which returned 
Walpole to power in 1735 with a large majority. 

Bolingbroke retired l^ed and disapjxxinted from the fray 
to France in J une, residing principally at ^e chftteau of AxgevBie 
near Fontainel^eau. He now wrote his Letters on the Sutdy of 
History (printed privately before his death ^ and published in 
1752); and the true Use of Retirement. In 1738 he visited 
England, became one of the leading friends an^adrisers of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who now headed the opposition, 
and wrote for th(^ occasion The Patriot King, which togetiier with 
a previous essay, The Spirit of Patriotism, and The State of 
Parties at the Accession of George were entrusted to Pope and 
nut published. Having failed, however, to obtain any share 
in politics, he returned to France in 1739, and subsequently sold 
Dawley. In 1 742 and 1743 he again visited England andcftlsmUed 
with Warburton. In 1 744 he settled finally at Battersea with his 
friend Hugh Hume, 3rd earl of Marchmont, and was present 
at Pope’s death in May. The discovery that the poet hod printed 
secretly 1500 copies of The Patriot King caused him to pubHsh 
a correct version in 1749, and stirred up a further altercation 
with Warburton, who defended his friend against Boltngbroke'i 
bitter aspersions, the latter, whose conduct was generally repre- 
hended, publishing a Familiar Epistle to the most Impudent 
Man Living. In 1744 he liad been very busy assisting in tl» 
negotiations for the establishment of the new “ broad Iwttom 
administration, and showed no sympathy for the Jacobite expedi- 
tion in 1745. He recommended the tutor for Prince George, 
afterwards George III. About 1749 he wrote the Present State of 
the Nation, an unfinished pamphlet. Lord Chesterfield records the 
last words heard from him : ” God who placed me here will 
do what. He pleases with me hereafter and He knows best what 
to do.” He died on the 12th of December 1751, his wife having 
predeceased him in 1750. They were both buried in the parish 
church at Battersea, where a monument with medallions and 
inscriptions composed by Bolingbroke was erected to their 
memory. 

The writings and career of Bolingbroke make a far weaker 
impression upon posterity than they made on contemporaries. 
His genius and character were superficial ; * his abilities were 
exercised upon ephemeral objects, and not inspired by lastii^ 
or universal ideas. Bute and Geoige III. indm derived their 
political ideas from The Patriot King, but the influence which he 
IS said to have exercised upon Voltaire, Gibbon and Burke is 
very problematical. Burke wrote his Vindication of Natural 
Society in imitation of Bolingbroke’s style, but in refutation of 
his principles ; and in the Reflections on the French .ReveUUiofi 
he exclaims, ” Who now reads Bolingbroke, who ever read him 
through ? ” Burke denies that Bolingbroke’s words left “ any 
permanent impression on his mind.” Bolingbroke’s conversation! 
described by Lord Chesterfield as "such a Bowing happiness 
of expression that even his most familiar conversations if taken 
down in writing would have borne the press without the least 
correction," his delightful companionship, his wit, good looks, 
and social qualities which charmed during bis lifetime and made 
firm friendships with men of the most opposite chawter, can 
now only be faintly imagined. His most brilHaat gift was his 
eloquenc^ which according to Swift was ackaowledlpfd by men 
of all factions to be unrividled. None of Jui great orations mw sur- 
vived, a loss regretted by Pitt more than that of fbe missing 
hoeiks td livy and Tacitus, and no art perishes zpore completely 
with its possessor than th^ of orato^. iSs politioal works, in 
which the expression is often splendidy eloquent, spirited and 
dignified, are lor the most part exceedingly rhetenm in sl^le, 
whSie hk philosophical essays were miderttdcea widi the cmef 
object of displaying his eloquence, end no cbainctenstic renders 
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writings Jess readable for pwterity. They are both deficient in 
soli^ty and in permanent interest. The first deals with mere 
party questions Without sincerity and without depth ; and the 
second; composed as an amusement in retirement without any 
serious preparation, in their attacks on metaiAysics and thedogy 
and in their feeble deism present no originality and cany no 
conviction. Both kinds reflect in their Voltairian superficiality 
Bolingbroke’s manner of life, which was throughout uninspired 
by any great ideas or prindples and thoroughly false and super- 
ficial. Though a libertine and a free-thinker, he had championed 
the most bigoted and tyrannical high-church measures. His diplo- 
macy had been subordinated to party necessities. He had 
supported by turns and simultaneously Jacobite and Hanoverian 
interests. He had only concei\’ed the idea of The Patriot King 
in the person of the worthless Frederick in order to stir up 
sedition, while his eulogies on retirement and study were pro- 
nounced from an enforced exile. He only attacked party 
government because he was excluded from it, and only railed 
at corruption because it was the corruption of his ant^onists 
and not his own. His public life presents none of those acts of 
devotion and self-sacrifice which often redeem a career char- 
acterised by errors, follies and even crimes. 

One may deplore his unfortunate history and wasted genius, 
hut it is impossible to regret his exclusion from the government 
of England. He was succeeded in the title as 2nd Viscount 
Bolingbroke, according to the special remainder, by his nephew 
Frederick, 3rd Viscount St John (a title granted to Bolingbroke s 
father in 1716), from whom the title has descended. 

Bibliography. — Bolingbroke 's collected works, including his chiet 
political writings already mentioned and his philosophical essays 
Conurning the Nature, Extent and Reality of Human Knowledge, On 
the Folly and Presumption of Philosophers, On the Rise and Progress of 
Monotheism, and On Authority in Matters of Religion, were first pub- 
lished in Mallet's faulty edition in 1 754, — according to Johnson's well- 
known denuncuition, the blunderfniss charged against religion and 
morality," -and subsequently in 1778, 1809 and 1841. A Collection 
of Political Tracts by Bolingbroke was published in" 1748. His 
Letters wore published by G. Parke in 1798, and by Grimoard. 
Lettres historiques, politiques, philosophiques, &c., in 1808; lor others 
see 1‘ope’H and Swift's Correspondence ; W. Coxe’s Walpole ; Philli- 
more's Life of Lyttelton : Hardwick State Papers, vol. ii. ; Marchmont 
Papers, ed. by Sir G. H. Rose (1831) ; I.etters to Ixird Chancellor 
Hardwicke in Add. MSS. Brit. Museum (see Index, 1894-1899). 
mostly transcribed by W. Sichel ; Hist. MSS. Comm., MSS. of 
Marquis of Bath. Duke of Portland at Welbeck ; while a further 
collection of his letters relating to the treaty of Utrecht is in the 
British Museum. For his attempts at verse see Waltxile's Royal and 
Xohle Authors (180I)), iv. 209 et seq, Secj also bibliography of his 
works in Sichel. ii. 456, 949. 

A life ot Bolingbroke appeared in his lifetime aliout 1740, entitled 
Authentic Memoirs (in tlic Grenville Library. Bril. Mu.s.), which 
recounted his escapade.s; other contcmiH>rary accounts were published 
in 1752 and 1734, and a life by Goldsmith in 1770. Of the more 
modern biogranhies may be noted that in the Diet, of Nat. Biog. by 
Sir lAislie Stephen, 1897 • by C. de Remusat m L’Angleterre au iSme 
sihk (185b), vol. 1.; by T. Macknigbl (1863); by J. Cliurton 
Collins (1886) : by A. Hassall (1889); and by Walter Sichel (1901- 
1002). elalxirate and brilliant, but unduly eulogistic. (P. C. Y.) 

BOLIVAR, SIMON (1783-1830), the hero of South American 
independence, was bom in the city of Caracas, Venezuela, on 
the 24th of July 1783. His father was Juan Vicente Bolivar y 
Ponte, and his mother Maria Concepcion Palacios y Sojo, both 
descended from noble families in Venezuela. Bolivar was sent 
to Europe to prosecute his studies, and resided at Madrid for 
several ycafs. Having completed lus education, he spent some 
time in travelling, chiefly in the south of Europe, and visited 
Paris, where he was an eye-witness of some of the last scenes of 
the Revolution. Returning to Madrid, he married, in 1801, the 
daughter of Don N. Toro, unde of the marquis of Toro in Caracas, 
and cfflbatked with her for Venezuela, intending, it is said, to 
de\'ote himself to the itnprovemeal^of his latge estate. But the 
premature death of his young wffit*, vdio fell a victim to yeHow 
fever, drove him again to Europe. Returning home in 1809 
he passed through we United States* where, fw the first tone, 
he had an opportunity of observing tnc working of free institu- 
rions ; and soon after his arrival in Veneiuela he appears to have 
Identified himself with the cause Of independmoe mhith had 
already agitated the Spanish cokmiea for sohie years. Being one 


of the promoters of the insurrection at Caracas in April 1810, 
he received a colonel’s commissiem from the revolutionary junta, 
and was associated with Louis Lopez Mendez in a mission to the 
court ot Great Britain. Venezuela declared its independence on 
the 5th of July 1811, and in the following year the war com- 
menced in earnest by the advance of Monteverde with the Spanish 
troops. Bolivar was entrusted with the command of the import- 
ant post of Puerto Cabello, but not being supported he had to 
evacuate the place ; and owing to the inaction of Miranda t^ 
Spaniards recovered their hold over the country. 

Like others of the revolutionists Bolivar took to flight, and 
succeeded in reaching Curasao in safety. He did not, however, 
remain long in retirement, but in September 1812, hearing of 
important movements in New Granada, repaired to Cartagena, 
where he received a commission to operate against the Spanish 
troops on the Magdalena river. In this expedition he proved 
eminently successful, driving the Spaniards from post to post, 
until arriving at the confines of Venezuela he boldly determined 
to enter that province and try conclusions with General Monte 
verde himself. His troops did not number more than 500 men ; 
but, in spite of many discouragements, he forced his way to 
Merida and TruxiUo, towns of some importance in the west of 
Venezuela, and succeeded in raising the population to his 
support. Forming his increased forces into two divisions, he 
committed the charge of one to his colleague Rivas, and push- 
ing on for Caracas the capital, issued his decree of “ war to the 
death.” A decisive batde ensued at lAStoguanes, where the 
Spanish troops under Monteverde sustained a crushing defeat. 
Caracas was entered in triumph on the 4th of August 1813, 
and Monteverde took refuge in Puerto Cabello. General Marino 
effected the liberation of We eastern district of Venezuela, and 
the patriots obtained entire possession of the country in Januarj^ 
1814. This success was, however, of very brief duration. The 
royalists, effectually roused by the reverses they had sustained, 
concentrated all their means, and a number of sanguinary’ 
encounters ensued. Bolivar was eventually defeated by Boves 
near ('ura, in the plains of La Puerta, and compelled to embark 
for Cumana with the shattered remains of his forces. Caracas was 
retaken by the Spaniards in July ; and before the end of the year 
1814 the royalists were again the undisputed masters of V enezuela. 
From Cumana Bolivar repaired to C!artagena, and thence to 
Tunja, where the revolutionary congress of New Granada was 
sitting. Here, notwithstanding his misfortunes and the efforts 
of his personal enemies, he was received and treated with great 
consideration. The congress appointed him to conduct an ex- 
pedition against Santa F6 de Bogota, where Don Cundinamarca 
had refused to acknowledge the new coalition of the provinces. 
In December 1814 he appeared before Bogota with a force of 
2000 men, and obliged the recalcitrant leaders to capitulate, — 
a service for which he received the thanks of congress. In 
the meanwhile Santa Martha had fallen into the hands of the 
royalists, and Bolivar was ordered to the relief of the place. In 
this, however, he was not successful, General Morillo having 
landed an overwhelming Spanish force. Hopeless of the attempt 
he resigned his commission and embarked for Kingston, Jamaica, 
in May 18x4. While residing there afi attempt was made upon 
his life by a hired assassin, who, in mistake, murdered his 
secretary. 

From Kingston Bolivar went to Aux Cayes in Haiti, where he 
was furnished with a small force by President Petion. An 
expedition was organized, and landed on the mainland in May 

1816, but proved a failure: Nothing daunted, however, he ob- 
tained reinforcements at Aux Cayes, and in December landed 
first in Margarita, and then at Barcelona. Here a provisional 
government was formed, and troops were assembled to resist 
Morillo, who was then advancing at the head of a strong division. 
The hostile forces encountered epich other on the i6tb of February 

1817, when a desperate conflict ensued, which lasted during that 
and the two following days, and ended in the defeat of the royalists. 
Morillo retired in disorder ahd being met on his retreat by J. A. 
Paez with his Uaruros^ sunered an additional and mane complete 
overthrow. Being now recognized as commander-in-chief, Bolivar 
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pfoccedod in his career of victory, and before the cloie of the 
year had his headquarters at Angostura on the OriiKxso. 
At the opening of the congress which assembled in that dty 
on the 15th I’ebiiiaiy 1819 he submitted an elaborate exposition 
of his views on government, and concluded by surrendering his 
authority into the hands of congress. Being, however, required 
to resume his power, and retain it until the independence of the 
country had been complete^ established, he reorganized his 
troops, and set out from Angostura, in order to cross the 
Cordilleras, effect a junction with General Santander, who com- 
manded the republic^ force in New Granada, and bring ^eir 
united forces into action against the common enemy. This bold 
and original design was crowned with complete success. In 
July 1819 he ente^ Tunja, after a sharp action on the adjoining 
heights ; a^ on the 7th of Augustvhe gained the victory of 
Boyaca, which gave him immediate possession of Bogota and all 
New Granada. 

His return to Angostura was a sort of national festival. He 
was hailed as the deliverer and father of his country, and all 
rtmnner ol distinctions and congratulations were heaped upon 
him. Availing himself of the favourable moment, he obtained 
the enactment of the fundamental law of the 17th of December 
1819, by which the republics of Venezuela and New Granada 
were henceforth to lie united in a single state, under his presi- 
dency, by the title of the Republic of Colombia. The seat of 
government was also transferred provisionally to Rosario de 
Cucuta, on the frontier of the two provinces, and Bolivar again 
took the field. Being now at the head of the most numerous 
and best appointed army the republicans had yet assembled, 
he gained important advantages over the Spaniards under 
Morilld, and on the 25th of November 1820 concluded at Truxillo 
p armistice of six months, probably in the hope that the Span- 
iards would come to terms, and that the further effusion of blood 
might be spared. If such were his views, however, they were 
disappointed. Morillo was recalled, and General Torre assumed 
the command. The armistice was allowed to expire, and a 
renewal of the contest became inevitable. Bolivar therefore 
resolved, if possible, to strike a decisive blow ; and this accord- 
iiifd)' be did at Carabobo, where, encountering Torre, he so 
completely routed the Spaniards that the shattered remains of 
their army were forced to take refuge in Puerto C^bello, where 
two years af ter they surrendered to Paez, The battle of Carabobo 
may be considered as having pul an end to the war in Venezuela. 
On the 29th of June 1821 Bolivar entered Caracas, and by the 
close of the year the Spaniards were driven from every part of 
the province except Puerto Cabello. The next step was to 
secure, by permanent political institutions, the independence 
which had Ijeen so dearly purchased ; and, accordingly, on the 
30th of August 1821 the constitution of ('olombia was adopted 
with general approbation. Bolivar himself being president, and 
Santander vice-president. 

There wa.s, however, more work for him to do. The Spaniards, 
though expelled from Colombia, still held possession of the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Ecuador and Peru ; and Bolivar determined 
to complete the liberation of the whole country. Placing him- 
self at the head of the army, he marched on Quito in Ecuador. 
A severe battle was fought at Pichincha, where, by the prowess 
of his colleague Sucre, the Spaniards were routed, and Quito 
was entered by the republicans in June 1822. Bolivar then 
marched upon Lima, which the royalists evacuated at his 
approach ; and entering the capital in triumph, he was invested 
with absolute power as dictator, and authorized to into 
action all the resources of the country. Owing, however, to the 
intrigues of the republican factions in Peru he was forced to 
withdraw to Truxillo, leaving the capital to the mercy of the 
Spaniards under Canterac, by whom it was immediately occu- 
pied. But this misfortune proved only temporary. By June 
1824 the liberating army was completely oiganized ; and taking 
the field soon after, it routed the vanguard of the enemy. Im- 
proving his advantcqi'e, Bolivar pressed forward, and on the 6th 
of August ddeated Canterac on the plains of Junm, after which 
he returned tio Lima, leaving Sucre to follow the royaltsts in 


tl^ir retreat to Upper Peru—iuiex|doitwKith the latter ekecuted 
with equal ability and success, gaining a decisive victory at 
Ayacucho, and thus completing’ the di^rsioil of the 'Spurish 
force. The possessions of the Spanns in Peru were now 
confined to the castles of Callao, which Rodil maintained lor 
upwards of a year, in spite of all the means that could be em- 
ployed for their reaction. In June 1825 Bolivar visitied Upper 
Peru, which, having detached itself frM the government of 
Buenos Aires, was formed into a separate state^ called Bolivia, 
in honour of the liberator. The first congress of the new 
republic assembled in August 1825, Bolivar was declared 
perpetual protector, and requested to prepaie finr it a constitu- 
tion of government. 

His care was mw directed to the administration of the affairs 
of the freed provinces. His endeavours to satisfy tiis country- 
men in this respect did not always meet with encouragement, and 
sometimes exposed him to slar^er. In December 1824 Bolivar 
convoked a constituent congress for the February followinff ; 
but this body, taking into consideration the unsettled state of the 
country, thought it proper to invest him with dictatorial power 
for another year. His project of a constitution for Bohvui was 
presented to the congress of that state on the 25th of May 1826, 
accompanied with an address, in which he embodied bis opinions 
respecting the form of government which he conceived most 
expedient for the newly established republics. This code, how- 
ever, did not give satisfaction. Its most extraordinary feature 
consisted in the pro\ision for lodging the executive authority 
in the hands of a president for life, without responsibility and 
with power to nominate his successor, a proposal which alarmed 
the friends of liberty, and excited lively apprehensions amongst 
the republicans of Buenos Aires and Chile; whilst in Peru, 
Bolivar vras accused of a design to unite into one state Colombia, 
Peru and Bolivia, and to render himself perpetual dictator of the 
confederacy. 

In the meanwhile the affairs of Colombia had taken a turn 
which demanded the pre.sence of Bolivar in his own country. 
During his absence Santander had administered the government 
of the state abh- and uprightly, and its independence had been 
recognized by other countries. But Pacsz, who commanded in 
Venezuela, haying l)een accused of arbitrary conduct in the enrol- 
ment of the citizens of C aracas in the militia, refused obedience 
to the summons of the senate, and placed himself in a state of 
open rebellion against the government, being encouraged Ity a 
disaffected party in the northern departments who desired 
separation from the rest of the republic. 

AccordingH’, having {entrusted the government to a council 
nominated 1^’ himself, with Santa Cruz at its head, Bolivar set 
out from Lima in .September 1826, and hastening to Bogota, 
arrived there on the r4th of November. He immediately 
assumeil the extraordinary powers which by the constitution 
the president was authorized to exercise in case of rebellion. 
After a short stay in the capital he pressed forward to atop the 
effusion of blood in Venezuela, where matters had gone much 
farther than he could have contemplated. On the 511! of 
December he reached Puerto Cabello, and the following day he 
ksued a decree offering a general amnesty. He had then a 
friendly meeting with Paez and soon after entered Caracas, where 
he fixed his headquarters, in order to check the northern depart- 
ments, which had been the principal theatre of the disturbances. 
In the meanwhile Bolivar and Santander were re-elected to the 
respective offices of president and vice-president, and by law they 
shmild have qualified as such in January 1827. In February, how- 
ever, Bolivar formally resigned the pi^idency of tberepub]ic,atthe 
same time expressing a determination to refute the impuUttons 
of ambition which had been so freely cast upon him, by retirte 
into private life, and spending the remainder of his days on ItS 
patrimonial estate. Santander combated this proposal, urg^ 
him to resume his station as constitutional president^ and declar- 
ing his own conviction that the troubles aisd agitations of the 
country could only be appe^ by the authority M ^Jersonal 
influence of the hberator himself. This view being coidinned 
by a resolution of congress, although it was not a ufiatiimous 
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one, Bolivar decided to resume his functions, and he repaired to 
Bogota to take the oaths. Before his arrival, however, he issued 
simultaneously three separate deciws-^ne granting a general 
amnfst}', another convoking a national convention at Ocaha, 
and a third for establishing constitutional order throughout 
Colombia. His arrival was accelerated by the occurrence of 
events in Peru and the southern departments which struck at the 
very foundation of his power. Not long after his departure from 
Lima, the Bolivian code had been adopted as the constitution 
of Peru, and Bolivar had been declared president for life on the 
oth of December 1826, the anniversary of the battle of Ayacucho. 
.\t this time the Colombian auxiliary army was cantoned in Peru, 
and the third division, stationed at Lima, consisting of veteran 
troops under Lara and Sands, became distrustful of Bolivar’s 
designs on the freedom of the republic. Accordingly, in about 
six weeks after the adoption of Bolivar's new constitution, a 
counter-revolution in the government of Peru was effected by 
this body of dissatisfied veterans, and the Peruvians, availing 
themselves of the opportunity, abjured the Bolivian code, de- 
posed the council appointed by the liberator, and proceeded 
to organize n provisional government for themselves. After this 
bloodless revolution the third division embarked at Callao on the 
17 th of March 1827, and landed in the southern department of 
Colombia in the following month. Intelligence of these events 
reached Bolivar while in the north of Colombia, and he lost no 
time in preparing to march against the refractory troops, who 
formerly had placed such implicit confidence in him. But he 
was spared the necessity of coming to blows, for the leaders, 
finding the government in the hands of the national executive, 
liad peaceably submitted to General Ovando. In the meanwhile 
Bolivar had accepted the presidency, and resumed the functions 
Iwlonging to his official position. But although Colombia was, 
to all external appearance, restored to tranquillity, the nation 
was flivided into two parties. Bolivar had, no doubt, regained 
the personal confidence of the officers and soldiers of the third 
division ; but the republican party, with Santander at their 
head, continued to regard with undisguised apprehension his 
ascendancy over the army, suspecting him of a desire to imitate 
the career of Napoleon. In the meanwhile all parties looked 
anxiously to the convention of Ocana, which was to assemble in 
March 1828, for a decided expression of the national will. The 
republicans hoped that the issue of its deliberations would l)e 
favourable to their views ; whilst the military, on the other hand, 
did not conceal their conviction that a stronger and more per- 
manent form of government was essential to the public welfare. 
The latter view seems to have prevailed. In virtue of a decree, 
dated Bogota, the 27lh of August 1828, Bolivar assumed the 
supreme power in Colombia, and continued to exercise it until 
his death, which took place at San Pedro, near Santa Marta, on 
the 17th of December 1830. 

Bolivar spent nine-tenths of a splendid patrimony in the 
service of his country ; and although he hod for a considerable 
period unlimited control over the revenues of three countries — 
Colombia, Peru and Bolivia— he died without a shilling of public 
money in his possession. He achieved the independence of three 
states, and called forth a new spirit in the southern portion of 
the New World. He purified the administration of justice ; he 
encouraged the arts and sciences ; he fostered national interests,, 
and he induced other countries to recognize that independence 
which was in a great measure the fruit of his own exertions. 
His remains were removed in 1842 to Caracas, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory ; a statue was put up in Bogota 
in 1846 ; in 1858 the Peruvians followed the example by erecting 
an equestrian statue of the liberator in Lima ; and in 1884 a 
statue was erected in Central Parl^ New York. 

Twenty-two volumes of official documents bearing on Bolivar's 
cart'tT wore officially published at Caracas in 1826-1833. There arc 
lives by Lamuahal (New York. 181^ ; Rojas (Madrid. 1883) ; and 
DtKoudray-Holstein (Paris. 1831). Two voinmes of correspond- 
ence were published in New York in t866. 

BOLIVAR* a northern department of Colombia, bounded 
N. and W. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by the departments of 
Magdalena and Santander, S. by Amtioqnia and S.W. by Cauca. 
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It has an area of 27,028 sq. m., composed in great paxt of low, 
alluvial plains, den^y wood^, but slightly cultivated and 
unsuited for north European labour. The population, estimated 
at 383,097 in 1899, is composed largely of mixed races ; in some 
loc^ties the inhabitants of mixed race are estimated to constitute 
four-fifths of the population. The capital, Cartagena on the 
Caribbean coast, was once the principal commercial entrepot 
of Colombia. Other important towns are Barranquilla and 
Mompox (8000), on the Magdalena river, and Corozal (9000) 
and Lorica (10,596 in 1902), near the western coast. 

BOLfVAR, an inland state of Venezuela, lying S. of tiie 
Orinoco and Apure, with the Yuruari territory on the E., the 
Caroni river forming the boundary, and the Amazonas territory 
and Brazil on the S. Frequent political changes in Venezuela 
have led to various modifications in the size and outlines of this 
state, which comprises large areas of uninhabited territory. It 
is a country of extensive plains (Uattos) covered in the rainy 
season with nutritious grass which disappears completely in the 
dry season, and of great forests and numerous rivers. Its 
population was given in 1894 as 135,332, but its area has been 
laigely reduced since then. The capital is Ciudad Bolivar, 
formerly called Angostura, which is situated on the right bank 
of the Orinoco about 240 m. above its mouth ; pop. 11,686. 
Vessels of %ht draught easily ascend the Orinoco to this point, 
and a considerable trade is carried on, the exports being cocoa, 
sugar, cotton, hides, jerked beef and various forest products. 

BOLIVIA, an inland republic of South America, once a part 
of the Spanish viceHToyalty of Peru and known as the province 
of C^arcas, or Upper Peru. It is the third latest political 
division of the continent, and extends, approximately, front 
9® 44' to 22° 50' S. lat., and from 58° to 70“ W. long. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Brazil, S. by Paraguay and Argentina, 
and W. by Chile and Peru. Estimates of area vary widely and 
have been considerably confused by repeated losses of territory 
in boundary disputes with neighbouring states, and no figures 
can be given which may not be changed to some extent by 
further revisions. Official estimates are 640,226 and 703,633 
sq. m., but Supan (Die Bevolkerung der Erde^ 1904) places "it at 
515,156 sq.m. 

Boundaries , — The boundary line between Bolivia and Brazil 
has its origin in the limits between the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies determined by the treaties of Madrid and San Ildefonso 
(1750 and 1777), which were modified by the treaties of 1867 
and 1903. IJeginning at the outlet of Bahia Negra into the 
Paraguay river, lat. 28° 08' 35" S., the line ascends the latter 
to a point on the west bank 9 kilometres below Fort Coimbra, 
thence inland 4 kilometres to a point in lat. 19° 45' 36'' S. and 
1 ®*^* 5 ^*^ 04^ 12*7'' W., whence it follows an irregular course N. 
and E. of N. to Lakes Mandior6, Gaiba or Gahiba, and Uberaba, 
then up the San Matias river and N. along the Sierra Ricardo 
Franco to the headwaters of the Rio Verde, a tributary of the 
Guapor6. This part of the boundary was turned inland from 
the Paraguay to include, within Brazilian jurisdiction, Fort 
Coimbra, CorumbA and other settlements on the west bank, and 
was modified in 1903 by the recession of about 1158 sq. m. to 
Bolivia to provide better commercial facilities on the Paraguay. 
T^e line follows the Verde, Guapor 4 , Mamor6 and Madeira 
rivers down to the mouth of the Abuna, in about lat. 9° 44' S., 
as determined by the treaty of 1903. This is a part of the 
original colonial frontier, which extended down the Madeira to a 
point midway between the Beni and the Amazon, and then ran 
due W. to the Javary. The treaty of 1867 changed this starting- 
point to the mouth of the Beni, in lat. 10® 20' S.. and designated a 
straight line to the source of the Javary as the frontier, which 
gave to Brazilalargeareaof territory,* hut when the valuablerubber 
forests of the upper Punjs became known die Brazilians invaded 
them and demanded another modification of the boundary' line. 
This was finally settled in 1903 by the treaty of Petropolis, 
which provided that the line should ascend the Abuna river to 
lat. 10® 20' S., thence along that parallel W. to the Raptrran river 
which is followed to its principal source, '^ence due W. to the 
Ituxy river which is followed W. to its source, thence to the 
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source of Bahia Creek which is followed to the Acr6 or Aquiry 
river, thence up the latter to its source, whence if cast of the 
69th meridian it runs direct to the iith parallel which will form 
the boundary line to the Peruvian frontier. This frontier pave 
about 60,000 sq. m. of territory to Brazil, for which the latter 
pave an indemnity of £2,000,000 and about 1158 sq. m. of 
territory on the Matto Grosso frontier. The boundary with 
Paraguay is unsettled, but an unratified treaty of the 23rd of 
November 1894 provides that the line shall start from a point on 
the Paraguay river 3 m. north of Fort Olimpo and run south-west 
in a straight line to an intersection with the Pilcomayo in long. 
61® 28' W., where it unites with the Argentine boundary. The 
boundary with Chile was ^atly modified by the results of the 
war of 1870-83, as determined by the treaties of 1884, 1886 and 
1895, Bolivia losing her department of the littoral on the Pacific 
and access to the coast except by the grace of the conqueror. 
Provisions were made in 1895 for the cession of the port of 
MejiUones del Norte and a right of way across the province of 
Tarapacd, but Peru protested, and negotiations followed for the 
cession of Cdbija, in the province of Antofagasta. T^se negotia- 
rions proved f^tless, and in 1904 Bolivia accepted a pecqniary 
indemnity in lieu of territory. The new boundary line starts 
from the tummit of the Sapateri (or Zapalegui), where the 


I Aigentine, Bolivian and Chilean boundaries converge^ and runs 
I west to Licancaur, thence north to the most southern source of 
Lake Ascotdn which it follows to and across this lake in the 
, direction of the Oyahua volcano, and thence in a straight line 
: to the Tua volcano, on the frontier of the province of Tarmpac 4 . 

I From this point the line follows the summits of the Cordillera 
Silillica north to the Cerro Paquiza, on the Tacna frontier, and 
to the Nevado Pomarape, near the frontier of Peru. T^noe it 
continues north to an intersection with the Desaguodero, in about 
16*^ 45' S. lat., follows that river to the Winamarca lagoon and 
Lake Titicaca, and crosses the latter diagonally to Huaidio on 
the north shore. From this point the line crosses the Cordillera 
Real through the valley of the San Juan del Oro to Sudies 
follows the Cololo and Apolobamba ranges to headwaters of 
the Sina river, and thence down that stream to ^ Inambari. 
Thence the line either follows the latter to its confluence wi^ the 
Madre de Dios, or the water-parting between that river and the 
Tambopata or Pando, to the valley of the Madre de Dtos, from 
which point it runs due north to la® 40' S. lat, and north-west to 
the new Brazilian frontier. The K.W. angle on the map rmo- 
sents the Bolivian claim until the settlement of 1909, wmeh 
gave the territory to Peru. 

-Roughly calculated, two-fifths of the total area 
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of Bolivia is comprised within the Andean cordilleras which cross 
its south-west corner and project east toward the Brazilian high- 
lands in the form of « great obtuse angle. The cordilleras^ divided 
into two great pardlld chains^ with flanking ranges and spurs to 
the east, reach their greatest breadth at this point and form 
the massif of the Andean system. It is made up of a number 
of parallel ranges enclosing great elevated plateaus broken by 
transverse ranges and deep ravines. North-east of Lake Titicaca 
there is a confused mass or knot (the Nudo de Apolobamba) 
of lofty intersecting ridges which include some of the highest 
peaks in South America, Below this mountainous area the 
ranges open out and enclose extensive plateaus. The western 
ranpe, the Cordillera Occidental, a part of the boundary between 
Bolivia and the northern provinces of Chile, closely follows the 
coast outline and forms the western rampart of the great Bolivian 
tableland or alta-planicie, which extends from the Vilcanota 
knot in Peru, south to the Serrania de Lipez on the Argentine 
frontier, is 500 m. long, and about 80 m. broad, and contains 
about 40,000 sq. m. Hie northern part of this plateau is com- 
monly called the puna ; the southern part, the “ desert of 
Lipez,” in cdiaracter and appearance is part of the great Puna 
de Atacama. This plateau has an average elevation of about 
12,650 ft. near Lake Titicaca, but descends about looo ft. toward 
its southern extremity. It is a great lacustrine basin where once 
existed an inland sea having an outlet to the east through the 
La Paz gorge. The plateau is* bleak and inhospitable in the 
north, barren and arid toward the south, containing great saline 
depressions covered with water in the rainy season, and broken 
by ridges and peaks, the highest being the Cerro de Tahua, 
17,454 ft* Overlooking the plateau from the west are the snow- 
clad peaks of Pomarape (20,505 ft.), Parinacota (20,918 ft.), 
Sajama (21,047), Huallatiri (21,654), Lirima (19,128), and the 
three volcanic peaks, Oyahua (19,226), San Pedro y Pablo 
(*9423) and Licancaur (19,685). The eastern rampart of this 
great plateau is formed by the Cordillera Oriental, which ex- 
tends north-west into Peru under the name of Carabaya, and 
south to the frontier in broken ranges, one of which trends south- 
east in the vicinity of Sucr6. 'Flic main part of this great range, 
known as the Cordillera Real, and one of the most imposing 
mountain masses of the world, extends from the Peruvian border 
south-east to the i8th parallel and exhibits a scries of snow- 
crowned peaks, notably the triple-crested Illampu or Sorata 
^1490 ft.), Blimani (Conway, 21,204), Cacaaca (20,571) and 
Chacliacomani (21,434). Of the ranges extending south from 
the Cordillera Real and branching out between the j8th and 19th 
parallels, the more prominent are the Frailes which forms the 
eastern rampart of the great central plateau and which is cele- 
brated for its mineral deposits, the Chichas which runs south from 
the vicinity of Potosi to the Argentine frontier, and the Livichuco 
which turns south-east and forms the watershed between the 
Cachimayo and Pilcomayo. The more prominent peaks in and 
between these ranges are the Asanaque (16,857), Michaga 
(17,389), Cuzco (17,930), Potosi (15,381), Chorolque (18,480) 
and Tuluma (15,584). At the southern extremity of the great 
plateau is the transverse Serrania de Lipez, the culminating 
crest of which stands 16404 ft. above sea-level. The eastern 
rampart of the Bolivian highlands comprises two distinct 
chains — the Sierra de Cochabamba on the north-cast and the 
Sierra de Misiones on the cast. Between these and the Cordillera 
Oriental is an apparently confused mass of broken, intersecting 
ranges, which on closer examination are found to conform more 
or less closely to the two outside ranges. These have been 
deeply cut by rivers, especially on the north-east, where the rain- 
^ fall b heavier. The renon enclosed by these ranges b extremely 
ruMed in character, but it b frtieemed highly for its fertile 
valleys and its fine climate, and 111 called the Bolivian Switzer- 
land.” Lying wholly within the tropics, these mountain masses 
form one of the most interesting aS well as one of the most 
anposing and difficult regions of the world. At their f«t and in 
their lower valleys the heat is intense and the vegetation is 
tropical. Above these are cool, temperate slopes and valleys, 
ana high above these, bleak, wind-swept passes and snowdad 


peaks. West of the Cordillera Oriental, where special conditions 
1 prevail, a great desert plateau stretches entirely across one comer 
of the republic. Apart from the Andean system there is a group 
of low, broken, gnebs ranges stretching along the east side of 
Bolivia among the upper affluents of the Mamore and Guapor^, 
which appear to belong to the older Brazilian orographic system, 
from which they have been separated by the erosive action of 
water. They are known as the Sierras de Chiquitos, and are 
geologically interesting because of their proximity to the eastern 
j»ojection of the Andes. Their culminating point b Cerro 
Cochii, 3894 ft. above sea-level, but for the most part they are 
but little more than ranges of low wooded hills, having in general 
a north-west and south-east direction between the 15th and 19th 
parallels* 

The popular conception of BoKvia b that of an extremely 
rugged mountainous country, although fully three-fifths of it, 
including the Chiquitos re^n, b composed of low allu^’ial 
plains, great swamps and flooded bottomlands, and gently 
undulating forest regions* In the extreme south are the Bolivian 
Chaco and the llanos (open grassy plains) of Manzo, while above 
these in eastern Chuquisaca and southern Santa Cruz are exten- 
sive swamps and low-lying plains, subject to periodical inundations 
and of little value for a^cultural and pastoral purposes. There 
are considerable areas in this part of Bolivia, however, which 
lie above the floods and afford rich grazing lands. The great 
drawback to this region is defective drainage ; the streams hin^ 
too sluggish a current to carry off the water in the rainy season. 
Between the Chiquitos sierras and the Andes are the Llanos de 
Chiquitos, which liave a higher general elevation and a more 
diversified surface. North Si this elevation, which formed tlic 
southern shore of the ancient Mojos Lake, are the llanos of 
Guarayos and Mojos, occupying an extensive region traversed 
by the Guapord, San Miguel, Guapay, Mamore, Yacuma, Beni 
and Madre de Dios rivers and their numerous tributaries. It 
was once covered by the great Mojos Lake, and still contains 
large undrained areas, like that of Lake Roj oagua (or Roguaguado). 
It contains rich agricultural districts and extensive open plains 
where cattle-raising has been successfully followed since the 
dafs of the Jesuit missions in that region. The lower slopes ol 
the Andes, especially toward the north-west, where the country* 
is traversed by the Beni and Madre de Dios, are covered with 
heavy forests. This is one of the richest districts of Bolivia and 
b capable of sustaining a large population. 

The river-systems of Bolivia fall naturally into three distinct 
regions — the Amazon, La Plata and Central Plateau. The first 
includes the rivers flowing directly and indirectly into the 
Madeira, one of the great tributaries of the Amazon, together 
with some small tributaries of the Acr6 and Purus in the north, 
all of which form a drainage basin covering more than one-half 
of the republic. The two principal rivers of this system are the 
Mamor6 and Beni, which unite in lat. 10° 20' S. to form the 
Madeira. The Mamore, the upper part of which is called the 
Chimor6, rises on the north-east slopes of the Sierra de CiK^ha- 
bamlm a little south of the 17th parallel, and follows a northerly 
serpentine course to its confluence witli the Beni, the greater 
part of which course is between the’ 65th and 66th meridians. 
The river has a length of about 600 m., fully three-fourths of 
which, from Chimor6 (925 ft. above sea-level) to the rapids near 
its mouth, passes across a level plain and is navigable. The 
princi];^! Bolivian tributary of the Mamor6, the Guapay or Grande, 
which is larger and longer than the former above their confluence 
and should be consider^ the main stream, rises in the Cordillera 
Oriental east of Lake Pampa Aullaguas, and flows east to the 
north extremity of the Sierra de Misionw, where it emeigcs upon 
the Bolivian lowlands* Turning to the north in a magnificent 
curve, it passes around the south-east extremity of the Sierra de 
Cochabamba, skirts the Llanos de Chiquitos, and, turning to the 
north-west, unites with the Mamor6 at Junta de los Rios in about 
15® ao' S. lat. and 64® 40' W. long. It has a tortuods course 
of o^r 700 m., which b described as .not navigoble. The 
principal tributaries of th6 Guapay are the Mizque, Pimy or 
Smi and Vapacani, the last rising on the east alo^ of the 
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Cordillera Real, dowing east by Cochabamba to the sierras of 
that name where it breaks through with a great bend to the north, 
'fhe other large Bolivian tributaries of the Mamor^, all rising on 
the north-east flanks of the Andes, are the Chapar 4 , Secure, 
Manique or Apere and Yacuma, the last draining a region of 
lakes and swamps north of the Sierra Chamaya. The Beni and 
its great affluent, the Madre de Dios, though of smaller volume 
and extent than the Mamore, are of much greater economic 
importance, owing to their navigability, the fertility of tlie 
region they drain, and the great forests along their banks. 
North of the Beni, the Abuna flows into the Mideini. Several 
of its south tributaries belong to Bolivia. The Guapor^, or 
Itenez, an affluent of the Mamor^, is the third large river of 
this Bolivian drainage basin, but it rises in Brazil, on the 
south slopes of the Sierra dos ParecLs, where it flows in a great 
bend to the south and then west of north to the Bolivian 
frontier in S. lal. From this point to its junction with the 
Mamor6, a little north of the t2th parallel, it flows in a north- 
westerly direction and forms the boundary line between tlie two 
republics. Its Brazilian tributaries are comparati\^ely unimport- 
ant, but from Bolivia it receives the Baures and the San Miguel, 
lK)th rising in the Sierras de Chiquitos and flowing north-west 
across the llanos to the Guapor^. The Buures has one large 
tributary, the Blanco, and the Itonama (San Miguel) has its 
origin in Lake Concepcion, lying among the west ranges of the 
C'hiquitos mountains* 952 ft. above sea-level. 

The south-east drainage basin, which is smaller and economic- 
ally less important than that of the Madeira, discharges into tj^e 
Paraguay and extends from the Sierras de Chkjuitos south to 
the Argentine fnmtier, and from the Cordillera Oriental east 
to the Paraguay. It possesses only one large river in Bolivia, 
the Pilcomayo, which rises on the east slopes of the Cordillera 
( Iriental opposite the south end of I.ake Pampa Aullaguas and 
flows east and south-east through the sierra region to the Bolivian 
(‘haco. It flows through a nearly level country with so sluggish 
a cutyent that its channels are greatly obstructed. Nothing 
definite is known of its tributaries in the Chaco, but in the sierra 
region it possesses a number of small tributaries, the largest of 
which are the Cachimayo, Mataca and Pilaya or Camblaya, Xht 
latter formed by the Cotagaita and San Juan. The Bermejo, 
which is an Argentine river, receives one large tributary from 
the Bolivip uplands, the Tarija or Rio Grande, which drains 
a small district south-east of the Santa Victoria sierra. The 
Bolivian tributaries of the upper Paraguay are small and un- 
important. The Otufiuis, the most southern of the group, is 
formed by the San Rafael and Tucabaca, which drain both 
slopes of the Cerro Cochii range ; but is lost in some great 
marshes 50 m. from the Paraguay. Another considerable stream 
of this region, which is lost in the great marshy districts of the 
Bolivian plain, is the Parapiti, which rises on the eastern slopes 
of the Sierra de Misiones and flows north-east through a low 
plain for about 150 m. until lost. 

The third drainage basin is that of the great central plateau, 
or dta-plamcie. This is one of the most elevated lacustrine 
l)asins in the world, and though it once drained eastward, now 
has no surface outlet. Lake Titicaca receives the waten of 
several short streams from the neighbouring heights and dis- 
charges through the Desaguadero, a sluggish river flowing south 
for 184 m. with a gradually diminishing depth to Lake Pampa 
Aullaguas or Poopo. The Desaguadero is navigabje for small 
craft, and has two or three small tributaries from the west. Two 
small streams empty into Lake Pampa Aullaguas, which has a 
small outlet in the Lacahahuira flowing west for 60 m. to the 
GenegM de (salt-swamps of) Coipasa. The drainage of this 
extensive district seems to be wholly absorbed by the dry soil 
of the desert and by evaporation. In the extreme south the Rio 
Giande dc Lipez is absoriMd in the same way. 

Few of the Bdivian lakes are at all well known. The great 
laenstnne basin between the Beni and the Mamor6 contains 
sevml lakes and lagoons, two of them of large size. These are 
Lake Rogiigva whose waters And their way into the Beni through 
Rio and the Roguaguado lagoon and marshes which 
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cover a laigc ^ of territory near the Mamor<. The latter has 
an elevation little, if any, above the level of the Momor^, which 
apparently drains this region, and its area has been estimated 
at about 580 sq. m. Lake ConcepekSn, in the Giiquitos moun- 
tains, belongs to this same hydrographic area. In the south-east 
there are several large shallow lakes whose character and size 
change with the season, 'rhey fill slight depressions and are 
caused by defective drainage. Ijcar the Paraguay there are 
several of these lakes, partly caused by obstructed outlets, such 
as Bahia Negra, CAceres, Mandior^, Gaiba and Uberaba, some 
of them of sufficient depth to W navigable by small craft. Above 
the latter are the great Xjirnyes swamps, sonte'times descried 
as a l^c> This region, like that of the north, is subject to 
periodical inundations in the summer months (November-March 
or even May), when extensive art?as of level counpy are flooded 
and traffic is possible only by the use of boats. The two prindpal 
lakes of the plateau region are 'I’iticaca and Pampa AuUagua.s or 
Poopo. The former lies near the north end of the great Bolivian 
alta-plamctr, 12,644 ft. al>ovc sea-level, being one of the most 
elevated lakes of the world. It is indented with numerous bays 
and coves ; its greatest length is 1 ^58 m., and its greatest breadth 
69 m. According to a survey made by Dr M. Neveau-Lcmaire 
(La Geographtf^ ix. p. 409, Paris, 1904), its water surface, exclud- 
ing islands and peninsulas, is 1969 sq. m., and its greatest depth 
is 892 ft. The level of the lake rises about 5 in. in summer ; the 
loss in winter is even greater. The lake belongs to both Bolivia 
and Peru, and is navigated by steamers running between Bolivian 
ports and the Peruvian railway port of Puno. The outlet of the 
lake is through the Desaguadero river. It has several islands, 
the largest of which bears the same name and contains highly 
interesting archaeological monuments of a prehistoric civilization 
usually attributed to the Incas. Lake Pampa Aulla^as or 
Poopo is aliout 180 m. south-east of Titicaca, and is fed princi- 
pally by its outflow. It lies 505 ft. below the level of Titicaca, 
which gives an average fall for the Desaguadero of very nearly 
2t ft. per mile. The Pampa Aull^uas has an estimatea area of 
386 sq. m., and one large inhabited island. The lake is 
shallow and the district about it is sparsely populated. Its 
outlet is through the Lacahahuira river into the C oipasa swamp, 
and it is estimated that the outflow is much less than the inflow, 
showing a considerable los.s by evaporation and earth absorption. 

Having no sca-coast, Bolivia has no seaport except what may 
be granted in usufruct by t'hile. 

Geology. - The eastern ranges of the Bolivian Andes are formed oi 
Palaeozoic rocks with granitic and other intrusions : the Western 
Cordillera consists chiefly of Jura.ssic and Cretaceous Insds, together 
with the lavas and ashes of the great volcanoes ; while the inter- 
vening plateau is covered by fresli water and terrestrial deposits 
through which rise ridges of Palaeozoic rock and of a scries of red 
sandstones and gypsiferous marls of somewhat uncertain age prob- 
ably, in part at least, Cretaceous). The Palaeozoic lieds have yielded 
fossils of Cambrian, Ordovician, Devonian and Carboniferous age. 
In southern Bolivia Cambrian and Ordovician beds form the greater 
part of the eastern Andes, but farther north the Devonian and 
Carboniferous arc extensively developed, especially In the north- 
eastern ranges. The hills, known as the Chiquitos, which rise from 
the plains of eastern Bolivia, arc composed of ancient sedimentary 
rocks of unknown age. The J’aloeozoic lieds are directly overlaid 
by a series oi red sandstones and gypsiferous marls, simuar to the 
fofmacton petrolifera of Argentina ana Brazil. At the base then? is 
frequently a conglomerate or tufl of porphyritic rocks. Marine 
fo^ils found by Gustav Steinmann in tne middle of the series are 
said to indicate an age not earlier than the Jurassic, and Steinmann 
refers them to the Lower Cretaceous. It is, however, not improbable 
that the series may represent more than one geological system. No 
later marine deposits nave been found cither in tne eastern Andes 
or in the plains of Bolivia, but freshwater beds of Tertiary and later 
date occupy a wide area. The recent deposits, which cover so large 
a part 01 the depression between the Eastern and the Western 
Cordillera, appear to be partly of torrential origin, like the tAhis-fans 
at the foot of mountain ranges in other dry regions; but 
Titicaca and Pampa Aullaguas (Poopo) were undoubtedly at one 
time rather more extensive than they are to-d^. The volcanoes of 
Bolivia lie almost entirely in the Western Cordillera — the great 
summits of the eastern range, such as Illimam and Sorata# neing 
Conned of Palaeozoic rocks with granitic and other kltriiikins. 
The gold, silver and tin of Bolivia occur chiefly in the Palaeozoic 
rocks of the eastern ranges. The copper belongs mostly to thr red 
sandstone series. 
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Bolivia lies wholly within the torrid zone, and 
variations in temperature are therefore due to elevation, moun- 
tain barriers and prevailing winds. The country possesses 
every gradation of temperature, from that of the tropical low- 
lands to the Arctic cold of the snow-^ped p^s directly above. 
This vertical arrangement of climatic zones is modified to some 
extent than in Argentina) by varying rainfall conditions, 
which are governed by the hirh mountain ranges crossing one 
comer of the republic, and also by the prevailing winds. The 
trade winds give to S. Bolivia a wet and dry season similar to 
tliat of N. Argentina. Farther north, and east of the Cordillera 
Oriental, rains fall throughout the year, though the summer 
months (November-March) are usually described as the rainy 
season. On the west side of the Cnrdillera, which extracts the 
moisture frtjm the prevailing easterly winds, the elevated plateaus 
have a limited rainfall in the north, which diminishes toward the 
south until the surface becomes absolutely barren. Brief and 
furious rain-storms sometimes sweep the northern plateau, but 
these are not frequent and occur during a short season only. 
Electrical wind storms are frequent in these high altitudes, 

Bolivia has a wide range of temperature between places of the 
same latitude. The natives designate the Bolivian climatic zones as 
vungas, valle or medio yunnas, cahezera de vallc, puna and puna htava. 
The yung( 4 s comprises all the lowlands and the mountain valleys 
up to an elevation of 5000 ft. The temperature is tropical, winter 
is unknown and tlie atmosphere is exceedingly humid. The mean 
temperature, according to official estimates, is 70® J'.. but this prob- 
ably represents the average between the higher elevations and the 
low country. The valie zone includes the deep valleys from 5000 to 
0500 ft., has a warm climate with moderate variations in temperature 
and no cold weather, is sub-tropical in character and productions, 
and is sometimes dcscrilxjd as a region of perpetual summer. The 
cabexera de valle, as the name indicates, includes the heads of the 
deep valleys above the valle zone, with elevations ranging from 
9500 to 1 1 ,000 ft. ; its climate is temperate, is divided into regular 
seasons, and is favourable to the production of cereals and vegetables. 
The puna, which lies between 11,000 and 32,500 ft., includes the 
great central plateau of Bolivia. It has but two seasons, a cold 
summer or autumn and winter. The air is cold and dry, and the 
warmer season is too short for the production of anything but 
potatoes and barley. The mean temperature is officially e.stimated 
as 54° F. The puna brava extends from 12,500 ft. up to the snow 
limit (about 17,500 ft.), and covers a bleak,' inhospitable territory, 
inhabited only by shepherds and miners. Above this is the region 
of etenial snow, an Arctic zone within the tropics. In general, the 
sub-tropical {valle) and temperate {cabezera dc valle) regions of 
Bolivia are healthy and agreeable, have a plentiful rainfall, moderate 
temperature in the shade, and varied and abundant products. 
There is a high rate of mortality among the natives, due to un- 
sanitary habits and diet, and not to the climate. In the tropical 
yungai the ground is covered with decaying vegetation, and malaria 
and fevers are common. There are localities in the open country 
and on exposed elevations where healthy conditions prevail, but the 
greater part of this region is considered unhealthy. The prevailing 
winds are easterly, bringing moisture across Brazil from the Atlantic, 
but eastern Bolivia is also exposed to hot. oppressive winds from the 
noilh, and to violent cold winds (surazos) from the Argentine plains, 
which have been known to cause a fall of temperature of 36® within 
a few hours. According to the Sindpsis EstadislUa y Geogfdpia de 
la Hepdiilica de Bolivia (La l*az. 1903), the average mean temperature 
and tlic annual rainfall in eastern Bolivia are as follows : 10® S. lat., 
90.8® F. and 31-5 rainfall ; 15“ S. lat., 86** F. and ^0-7 in. rainfall ; 
ao® S. lat., 81® F. and 30 in. rainfall ; and 25® S. lat., 76*8® F. and 
' 49 ' 3 in. rainfall. 

Fauna.*— The indigenous fauna of Bolivia corresponds closely 
to that of the neighbouring districts of Argentina, Brazil and 
Peru. Numerous species of monkeys inhabit the forests of the 
tropical region, together with the puma, jaguar, wildcat, coati, 
tapir or aw/a, sloth, ant-bear, paca (Coelogenys paca) and capy- 
bM. A rare species of bear, the Ursns ornatus (spectacled bear), 
is found among the wooded Andean foothills. The chinchilla 
(r. lanigrr), also found in northern Argentina and Ghile, inhabits 
the ^dcr frfateau regions and is priz^ for its fur. The plateau 
s|^ies of the viscacha {Lagidi^ cuvieri) and the widely 
dijitributed South American otter {Lutra paranensis) are also 
hunted for their skins. The peccary, which prefers a partially open 
country, ranges from the Chaco to the densely wooded districts 
of the north. There are two or three species of deer, the most 
common being the large marsh deer of tiie Chaco ; but the deer 
arc not numerous. The armadillo, opossum, ferret and skunk 


are widely distributed. The amphibia are well represented 
throughout the lower tropical districts. Alligators are found in 
the tributaries of the Paraguay and their lagoons, lizards and 
turtles are numerous, and the batrachians are represented by 
several species. Snakes are also numerous, including rattle- 
snakes and the great boa-constrictors of the Amazon region. 

The most interesting of all the Bolivian animals, however, are 
the guanaco {Auchenia huanaco) and its congeners, the llama 
(A. llama), alpaca {A. pacos) and vicuna {A. vicugna), belonging 
to the Camelidae, with the structure and habits of the African 
camel, but smaller, having no hump, and inhabiting a mountain- 
ous and not a level sandy region. They are able to go without 
food and drink for long periods, and inhabit the arid and semi- 
arid plateaus of the Andes and the steppes of Patagonia. The 
guanaco is supposed to be the original type, is the largest of the 
four, and has the greatest range from Peru to Tierra del Fuego. 
The llama and alpaca were domesticated long before the dis- 
covery of America, but the guanaco and vicuna are found in a 
wild state only. The llama is used as a pack animal in Bolivia 
and Peru, and^its coarse wool is used in the making of garments 
for the natives. The alpaca is highly prized for its fine wool, 
which is a staple export from Bolivia, but the animal is reared 
wirii difficulty and the product cannot be largely increased. 
The vicuna also is celebrated for its wool, which the natives 
weave into beautiful and costly ponchos (blanket cloaks) and 
other wearing apparel. The guanaco is hunted for its skin, 
which, when dressed, makes an attractive rug or robe. The 
slaughter of the guanaco and vicuna is rapidly diminishing 
Acir number. The rearing of llamas and alpacas is a recognized 
industry in the Bolivian highlands and is wholly in the hands of 
the Indians, who alone seem to understand the habits and 
peculiarities of these interesting animals. 

Of birds and insects the genera and species are very numerous 
and interesting. The high sierras are frequented by condors 
and eagles of the largest size, and the whole country by the 
common vulture, while the American ostrich {Rhea americanus) 
and a species of large stork (the bata or jaburu, Mycferia amert^ 
cana; maximum height, 8 ft. ; spread of wings, 8 ft 6 in.) inhabit 
the. tropical plains and valleys. Waterfowl are numerous and 
the forests of the warm valleys are filled with song-birds and 
birds of beautiful plumage. Many species of humming-birds 
are found even far up in the mountains, and great numbers of 
parrots, araras and toucans, beautiful of feather but harsh of 
voice, enliven the forests of the lowlands. 

Like other South American states, Bolivia benefited greatly 
from the introduction of European animals. Hor.ses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, swine and poultry were introduced, and are now 
sources of food and wealth to a large part of the population. 
Mules are used to a large extent as pack animals, but they are 
imported from Argentina. Silkworms have been bred with 
success in some departments, and the cochineal insect is found 
wherever the conditions are favourable for the cactus. 

Flora.— Owing to the diversities in altitude the flora of Bolivia 
represents every climatic zone, from the scanty Arctic vegetation 
of the lofty Cordilleras to the luxuriant tropical forests of the 
Amazon b^in. Between these extremes the diversity in vege- 
table life is as great as that of climate and soil. The flora of 
Bolivia has been studied less than the flora of the neighbouring 
republics, however, because of the inaccessibility of these inland 
regions. Among the more important productions, the potato, 
oca {Oxalis tuberosa), quinoa {Chenopodium quinoa) and some 
coarse grasses characterize the puna region, while barley, on 
exotic, is widely grown for fodder. Indian com was cultivated 
in the temperate and warm regions long before tl\e advent of 
Europeans, who introduced wheat, rye, oats, beans, pease and 
the fruits and vegetables of the Old World, for each of which a 
favourable soil and climate was easily found. In the sub-tropicri 
and tropical zones the indigenous plants are the sweet potato, 
cassava {Manihoi uiilissima and M. aipt), peanuts, pine- 
apple, guava, chirhnoya {Anona cherimolta), pawpaw (Carica 
papaya), ipecacuanha {Cephaelis), sarsapatiDa, vanilla, false 
jalap {ikifabHis jalapa), copaiba, tolu (Myrax^n toluiferum)^ 
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rubber-producing trees, dyewoods, cotton and a great number of 
l>eautiful hardwoods, such as jacarandi, mahogany, rosewood, 
quebracho, colo, cedar, walnut, &c. Among the fruits many of the 
most common are exotics, as the orange, lemon, lime, fig, date, 
grape, &c., while others, as the banana, cajia or cashew {Ana' 
cardtum occidefUede) and aguacate avocado or alligator pear, have 
a disputed origin. Coca, one of the most important plants of 
the countr)', is cultivated on the eastern slopes of the Andes 
at an altitude of 5000 to 6000 ft., where the temperature is 
uniform and frosts arc unknown. Quina or calisaya is a natural 
product of the eastern Andes, and is found at an aititude of 3000 
to 9000 ft. above sea-level. The calisaya trees of Bolivia rank 
among the best, and their bark forms an important item in her 
foreign trade. The destructive methiids of collecting the bark 
are steadily diminishing the natural sources of supply, and 
experiments in cinchona cultivation were undertaken during the 
last quarter of the 19th century*, with fair prospects of success. 
The most important of the indigenous forest products, however, 
is rublicr, derived principally fn)m the Hfttea guayanensis (var. 
brastltf fists), growing along the river courses in the yungas 
regions of the north, though manifoha rubber is also obtained 
from Manihot Glaziatni on the drier uplands. Among the 
exotics, sugar-cane, rice and tobacco are cultivated in the warm 
districts. 

Population.— yht population of Bolivia is composed of Indians, 
Caucasians of European origin, and a mixture of the two races, 
generally described as mestizos. There is also a very small 
percentage of Africans, descendants of the negro slaves introduced 
in colonial times. A roughly-taken census of 1900 gives the 
total population as 1,816,271, including the Litoral department, 
now belonging to Chile (49,820), and estimates the num^r of wild 
Indians of the forest regions at 91,000. Of this total, 50*7 % 
were classed as Indians, 12-8% as whites, 26-8% as mestizos, 
0*3 % as negroes, and 9 -4 % as unknown. Ini 904 an official esti- 
mate made the population 2,181,415, also including 
tlu! Litoral (59,784), but of course all census returns 
and estimates in such a c'ountry are subject to 
many allowances. Tlic Indian population (920,860) 
is largely composed of the so-called civilized tribes 
of the Andes, which once formed part of the 
nationality ruled by the Incas, and of those of the 
Mojos and C,hiquitos regions, which were organized 
into industrial communities by the Jesuits in the 
17th century*. Tlie former, which are chiefly 
Aymaras south of the latitude of Lake Titicaca, 
attained a considerable degree of civilization 
before the discovery of America and have been in 
closer contact with Europeans than the other tribes 
of Bolivia. It is doubtful, however, whether 
their condition has been improved under these influences. 
The Mojos and Chiquitos tribes, also, have been less pros- 
perous since the expulsion of the Jesuits, but they have 
remained together in organized communities, and have 
followed the industries and preserved the religion taught them 
as well as circumstances permitted. Both these groups of 
Indians are peaceable and industrious, and form an important 
labouring element. They are addicted to the excessive use 
of chiea (a native beer made from Indian com), and have 
little or no ambition to improve their condition, but this 
may be attributed in part to their profound ignor^ce and to 
the state of peonage in which they are held. Inhabiting the 
southern part of the Bolivian plain are the Chiriguanos, a 
detached tribe of the Guarani race which drifted westward to 
the vicinity of the Andes long ago. They are of a superior 
physical and mental type, and have made noteworthy progress 
toward civilization. They are agriculturi.sts and stock-raisers 
and have the reputation of being peaceable and industrious. 
Tlie remaining native tril>es under the supervision of the state 
have made little progress, and their number is said to be decreasing 
(notwithstanding the favourable climatic conditions under which 
most of them live) because of unsanitary and intemperate habits, 
and for other causes not well understood, one being the custom 
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noticed by early travellers among some of the tnoes of the La 
Plata region of avoiding the rearing of children. (See Souriiey's 
History of Brasil, iii. pp. 402, 673.) Of the wild Indians very 
little is known in regard to either numbers or customs. 

The white population (231,088) is descended in great part 
from the early Spanish adventurers who entered the countiy in 
search of mineral wealth. To these have been added a small 
number of Spanish Americans fi^m neighbouring republics and 
some Portuguese Americans from Brazil. There has been no 
direct immigration from Europe, though Europeans of various 
nationalities have found their way into the country and settled 
there as miners or traders. The percentage of whites therefore 
does not increase as in Argentina and Brazjl, and cannot until 
means are found to promote European immigration. 

The mestizos (486,018) are less numerous than thf Indians, but 
outnumber the whites by more than two to one. It has been said 
of the mestizos elsewhere that they inherit the vices of both races 
and the virtues of neither. Yet, with a decreasing Indian 
population, and with a white population wanting in energy^ 
oarcly able to hold its own and comprising only one-eighth of 
the total, the future of Bolivia mainly depends on them. As a 
! rule they are ignorant, unprogressive and apathetic, intensely 
superstitious, cruel and intemperate, though individual strong 
cliaracters have lieen produced. It may be that education and 
experience will develop the mestizos into a vigorous progressive 
nationality, but the first century of self-government can hardly 
be said to have given much promise of such a result. 

Divisions and Towns . — The republic is divided into eight 
departments and one territory, and these are subdivided into 
54 provinces, 415 cantons, 232 vice-cantons, 18 missions and 
one colony. The names, areas and populations of the depart- 
ments, with their capitals, according to the census of 1900, to 
which corrections must be made on account of the loss of territory 
to Brazil in 1903, arc as follows : — 


The total area according to Gotha computations, with oonec- 
tions for loss of territory to Brazil in 1903, is 515,156 sq. m. 

There are no populous towns other tlUn the provincial capltoli 
above enumerated. Four of these capitals — Sucr^ or Chuquisaca, 
La Paz, Cochabamba and Oruro — have served os the national 
capital, and Sucr6 was chosen, hut after the revolution of 1898 
the capital was at La Paz, which is the commercial metropolis 
and is more accessible than Sucr6. Among the smaller towits 
prominent because of an industiy or commercial position, may 
be mentioned the Huanchaca mining centre of Pulocayo (pop. 
6512), where 3200 men are employed in the mines and surloM 
works of this great silver mining compimy ; Uyuni (pop. 1587), 
the junction of the Pukcayo branch with the Antofagasta and 
Oruro railway, and also theconveiging point for several important 
highways and projected raOways ; and Tupiza (pop. 1644), a 
commercial and mining centre near the Argentine frontier, and 
the terminus of the Aigentine railway extension into Bolivia. 
All these towns are in the department of Potosi. Viocha (pm. 
1670), a small station on the railway from Guaqui to Alto de I4 
Paz, 14 m. from the latter, is the starting point of an important 
projected railway to Oruro. In the department of Cochaboftiba, 

1 The figures for population include a 5 % addition for oniMotts, 
sundry corrections and the estimated number of wUd Indians. 
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Tarata (4681) and Totora (3501) are two important trading 
centres, and in the department of Santa Cruz, Ascensidn (pop. 
4784) is a large mission station in the Chiquitos hiUs. 

Communications . — Under a treaty with Brazil in 1903 and with 
Chile in 1904 (ratified 1905) provisions were made for railway 
construction in Bolivia to l>ring this isolated region into more 
effective communication with the outside world. Brazil agreed 
to construct a railway around^^ the falls of the Madeira (about 
180 rn. long) to give north-eastern Bolivia access to the Amazon, 
and paid down £2,000,000 in cash which Bolivia was to expend 
on railway construction within her own territory. Chile also 
agreed to construct a railway from Arica to La Paz, 295 m. (the 
Bolivian section iKJComing the property of Bolivia fifteen years 
after conijdction), and to pay the interest (not over 5%) which 
Bolivia might guarantee on the capital invested in certain in- 
terior railways if constructed within thirty years, providing these 
interest paymentiJ should not exceed £100,000 a year, nor exceed 
£1,600,000 in the aggregate. Argentina had already undertaken 
to extend her norUiem railway from JuJuy to the Bolivian 
frontier town of Tupiza, and the Peruvian Corporation had 
constructed for the Bolivian government a short line (54 m. long) 
from Guaqui, on Lake Titicaca, to Alto de Paz, which is 
connected with the city of 1^ Paz, 1493 below, by an electric 
line 5 m. long. This line gives Li Paz access to the Peruvian 
port of Mollendo, 496 m. distant, and promised in time to give 
it railway communication witli Cuzco. Rivalry for the control 
of her trade, therefore, promises to give Bolivia the railways 
needed for the development of her resources. Up to 1903 the 
only railways in Bolivia were the Antofagasta and Oruro line, 
with a total lei^th of 574 m., of which 350 m. are within Bolivian 
territor)’, a private branch of that line' (26 m. long) running to 
the Pulacayo mines, and the line (54 m. long) from Guaqui to 
Alto de La Paz — a total of only 430 m. As a result of her war 
with Chile in 1878-Hi, the railways (282 m. long) of her Litoral 
depjirtment passed under Chilean control. Lines were in 1907 
projected from La Paz to the navigable waters of the Beni, from 

Paz to Cochabamba, from Viacha to Oruro, from Uynni to 
Potcisi and Sucr6, from Uyuni to Tupiza, and from Arica to La 
Paz via Corocoro. The central norUiem line of the Argentine 
government was completed to the Bolivian frontier in 1908, and 
this line was designed to extend to Tupiza. The undertaking 
of the Arica-La Paz line by the Chilean government, also, was 
an important step towards the improvement of the economic 
situation in Bolivia. Both these lines offer the country' new 
outlets for its products. 

Public highways have been constructed between the large 
cities and to some points on the frontiers, and subsidized stage 
tioaches are run on some of them. The roads are rough and at 
times almost impassable, however, and the river crossings 
difficult and dangerous. The large cities are connected with one 
another by telegraph lines and are in communication with the 
outside world through Argentina, Chile and Peru. Telegraph ser- 
vice dates from 1880, and in 1904 there were 31 15 m. in operation, 
of which 1936 belonged to the state and 1179 to private corpora- 
tions. The latter includes the lines belonging to the Antofagasta 
and Oruro railway, which are partly within Chilean territory. 
Bolivia is a member of the International Postal Union, and has 
parcel and money order conventions with some foreign countries. 
Special agreements have been made, also, with Aigentina, Chile 
and Peru for the transmission of the Bedivian foreign moils. 

The loss of her maritime department has left Bolivia with no 
other ports than those of Lake Titicaca (especially Guaqui, or 
Huaqui, which trades with the Peruvian port of Puno), and those 
of the Madeira and Paraguay rivers and their affluents. As 
none of these can be reached without transhipment in foreign 
territory, the cost of transport is Mcreased, and her neighbours 
are enabled to exclude Bolivia from direct commercial intercourse 
with other nations. An exception formerly existed at Puerto 
Acre, on the Acr^ river, to which ocean-going steamers could 
aiKend from Parij but Brazil first closed the Purfis and Acr6 
rivers to foreign vessels seeking this port, and then under a 
treaty of 1903 acquired possession of the port and adjacent 


territory'. Since then Ikilivia's outlet to the Amazon is restricted 
to the Madeira river, the navigation of which is interrupted by a 
series (rf falls before Bolivian territory is reached. The Bolivian 
port of entry for this trade, Villa Bella, is situated above the 
falls of the Madeira at the confluence of the Beni and Mamor^, 
and is reached from the lower river by a long and costly portage. 
It is also shut off from the navigable rivers above by the falls 
of the Beni and Mamor^. The railway to be built by Brazil 
will remedy this unfavourable situation, will afford a better 
outlet for north-eastern Bolivia, and should promote a more 
rapid development of that region, which is covered with an 
admirable system of navigable rivers above the falls of the Beni 
and Mamor<$. Connected with the upper Paraguay are Puerto 
Pacheco on Bahia Negra, Puerto Suarez (alx>ut 1600 ni. from 
Buenos Aires by river), on Lake Caceres, through which passes 
tlie bulk of Bolivian trade in tliat direction, and Puerto Quijarro, 
on Lake Gaiba, a projected port said to be more accessible than 
any other in this region. Whenever the trade of southern Bolivia 
becomes important enough to warrant tlie expense of opening a 
navigable channel in the Pilcomayo, direct river communica- 
tion with Buenos Aires and Montevideo will be possible. 

Industries. — Stock-raking was one of the earliest industries 
of the country after that of mining. Horses, formerly success- 
fully raised in certain parts of the north, have not flourished 
there since the introduction of a peste from Brazil, but some are 
now raised in Paz and other departments of the temperate 
region. The Jesuit founders of the Mojos missions took cattle 
with them when they entered that region to labour among the 
Indians, with the result that the Mojos and Chiciiiitos llanos 
were soon well stocked, and have since afforded an unfailing 
supply of beef for the neighbouring inland markets. Their 
inaccessibility and the costs of transportation have prevented 
a development of the industry and a consequent improvement 
in stock, but the persistency of the industry under conditions 
so unfavourable is evidence that the soil and climate are suited 
to its requirements, hartlicr south the llanos of Chuquisaca 
and Tarija also sustain large herds of cattle on the more elevated 
districts, and on the well-watered plains of the ('haco. There ai e 
small districts in La Paz, Potosi and Cochabamba, also, where 
cattle are raised. Apart from the cattle driven into the mining 
districts for consumption, a number of saladrros are employed 
in preparing (usually suiting and sun-drying) beef for the home 
markets. The hides are exported. Goats are rai.scd in the warm 
and temperate regions, and sheep for their wool in the latter. 
On the higher and colder plateaus much attention is given to 
the breeding of llamas and alpacas. Another industry of a 
different character is that of breeding the fur-bearing chinchilla 
(C. laniger), which is a native of the higher plateaus. The 
Bolivian government has proliibited the exportation of the live 
animals and is encouraging their production. 

The agricultural resources of the republic are varied and of 
great value, but their development has l)cen slow and hesitating. 
The cultivation of cereals, fruits and vegetables in the temperate 
and warm valleys of the Andes followed closely tlie mining 
settlements. Sugar-cane also was introduced at an early date, 
but os the demand for sugar was limited the product was devoted 
diiefly to the manufacture of rum, which is the principal object 
of cane cultivation in Bolivia to-day. The climatic conditions 
are highly favourable for this product in eastern Bolivia, but 
it is heavily taxed and is restricted to a small home market. 
Rice is another exotic grown in the tropical districts of eastern 
Bolivia, but the quantity produced is far from sufficient to meet 
local requirements. Tobacco of a fair quality is produced in 
the warm regions of the east, including the yungas valleys of 
La Paz and Cochabamba ; cacdo of a superior grade is grown 
in the dep^tment of Beni, where large orchards were pbnled 
at the missions, and also in the warm Andean valleys of La Paz 
and Cochabamba ; and coffee of the best flavour is grown in 
some of the wanner districts of the eastern Andes. The two 
indigenous products which receive most attention, perlmps, are 
those of quinoa and coca. Quinoa is grown in large quantities, 
and is a staple article of food among the natives. Coca is highly 
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tsteemed by the natives, )<rho masticate the leaf, and is also an 
article of export for medicinal purposes. It is extensively culti- 
vated in the departments of Cochabamba and La Paz, especially 
in the province of Yungas. 

In the exploitation of her forest products, however, are to be 
found the industries that yield the greatest immediate profit to 
Bolivia. The most prominent and profitable of these is that of 
rubber-collecting, which was begun in Bolivia between 1880 and 
1890, and which reached a registered annual output of nearly 
3500 metric tons just before Bolivia’s best rubber forests were 
transferred to Brazil in 1903. There still remain extensive areas 
of forest on the Beni and Madre de Dios in which the rubber- 
producing Jleim is to be found. Although representing less 
\‘alue in the aggregate, the collecting of cinchona bark is one of 
the oldest forest industries of Bolivia, which is said still to have 
large areas of virgin forest to draw upon. The Bolivian pro- 
duct is of the best because of the high percentage of quinine 
sulphate which it yields. Tlie industry^ is destructive in method, 
and the area of cinchona forests is steadily diminishing. Many 
other Bolivian plants are commercially valuable, and organized 
industry and trade in them will certainly l>e profitable. 

The industrial activities of the Bolivian p(!ople arc still of a 
verj’ primitivi* character. An act was passed in 1894 authorizing 
the government to offer premiums and grant advantageous 
concessions for the development of manufacturing industries, 
e.specialty in sugar production, but conditions have not been 
favourable and the results have been disappointing. Spinning 
and weaving are carried on among the people as a household 
occupation, and fabrics are made of an exceptionally substantial 
character. It is not uncommon to see the natives busily twirling 
their rude spindles as they follow their troops of pack animals 
over rough mountain roads, and the yarn produced is woven 
into cloth in their own houses on rough Spanish looms of colonial 
patterns. Not only is coarse cloth for their own garments made 
in this manner from the fleece of the llama, but cotton and 
woollen goods of a serviceable (’haracter are manufactured, and 
still finer fabrics are woven from the wool of the alpaca and 
\ icuna, sometimes mixed w'ith silk or lamb’s wool. Tlie Indian 
w'omen are expert weavers, and their handiwork often commands 
high j>rices. In the Mojos and C'hiquitos districts the natives 
were taught by the Jesuit missionaries to weave an excellent 
cotton cloth, and the industiy' .still exists. Cashmere, baize, 
waterproof ponchos of fine wool and silk, and many other fabrics 
are made by the Indians of the Andean departments. They are 
skilled in the use of dyes, and the Indian women pride themselves 
on a large number of finely-woven, brilliantly-roloured petticoats. 
Tanning and saddlery are carried on by the natives with primitive 
methods, but with excellent results. They are .skilful in the 
preparation of lap rol>es and rugs from the skins of the alpaca 
and vicuna. The home markets are supplied, by native industry, 
with cigars and cigarettes, soap, candles, hats, gloves, starch, 
cheese and pottery. Sugar is still made in the old way, and there 
is a small production of wine and silk in certain districts. No 
country is better supplied with water power, and electric lighting 
and electric power plants have been established at La Paz. 

Commerce , — The foreign trade of Bolivia is comparatively 
unimportant, but the statistical returns are incomplete and un- 
satisfactory ; the imports of T904 aggregated only £1,734,551 
in ^'alue, and the exports only £1,851,758. The imports con- 
sisted of cottons, woollens, live-stock, provisions, hardware and 
machinery, wines, spirits and clothing. The principal exports 
were (in 1903) silver and its ores (£636,743), tin and its ores 
(£1,039,298), copper ores (£157,609), bismuth (£16,354), other 
minerals(£2o, 948), rubber (£260,559), coca (£28, 907), and cinchona 
(£9I97>— total exports, £2,453,638. These figures, however, 
do not correctly represent the ^gregates of Bolivian trade, as 
her imports and exports passing through Antofi^asta, Arica 
and Mollendo are to a lar^e extent credited to Chile and Peru. 
The import trade of Bolivia is restricted by the poverty of the 
peof^e. The geographical position limits the exports to mineral, 
fore.st and some pastoral products, owing to cost of tran^rtation 
and the tariffs of neighbouring countries. 


Gowrwwewf.— -The government of Bolivia is a “ Unitarian ” or 
centralized republic, representative in form, but autocratic in 
some importafit particulars. The constitution m force (1908) 
was adopted on the 28th of October 1880, and is a model in form 
and profession. The executive branch of the government is 
presided over by a president and two vice-presidents, who are 
elected by direct popular v(»te for a period of four years, and are 
not eligible for re-election for the next succeeding term. The 
president is assisted by a cabinet of five ministers of state, viz. : 
foreign relations and worship ; finance and industry ; interior 
and fomento ; justice and public instruction ; war and coloniza- 
tion. Every executive act must be countersigned by a minister 
of state, who is held respon.siblc for its rhararirr and enforcement, 
and may lx* prosecuted liefore the supreme court for itis illegality 
and effects. The legislative branch is represented -^by a national 
congress of two houses— a Senate and Chamlw of Deputies. 
The Senate is composed of 16 members, two from each depart- 
ment, who are elected by direct popular vote for a period of six 
years, one-third retiring ever>' two years. The Chamber of 
Deputies is composed of 72 mernWrs, who are elected fora period 
of four years, one-half retiring every two years. In impearl>ment 
trials the Chamber prosecutes and the Senate sits as a court, as 
in the Ignited States. One of the duties of the Chaml>er is to 
elect the justices of the supreme court. Congress meets annually 
and its sessions are for sixty days, whicli may be extended to 
ninety days. The chambers have separate and concurrent powers 
defined by the constitution. The right of suffrage is exercised by 
all male citizens, twenty-one years of age, or over, if single, and 
eighteen years, or over, if married, wla> ran read and write, and 
own real estate or have an income of 200 bolivianos a year, 
said income not to be compensation for services os a ser\*anl. 
The electoral body is therefore small, and is under the control of a 
political oligarchy which practically rules the country, no matter 
which party is in power. 

The Bolivian judiciarv* consists of a national supreme court, 
eight suf>eriar district courts, lower district courts, and 
de instfuccion for the investigation and preparation of cases. 
The corregidores and alcaldes also exercise the functions of a 
justice of the peace in the cantons and rural districts. The 
supreme court is comfHxted of .seven justices elected by the 
Chaml)er of Deputies from lists of three names for each seat sent 
in !>y the Senate. A justic^e can lx* removed only by impeach- 
ment proceedings l)efore the Senate. 

The .supreme administration in each department is vested in a 
prefect appointed by and responsible soleh’ to the president. 
As the pref(*ct has the appointment of su Inordinate department 
officials, including the alcaldes^ the authority of the national 
executive reaches every hamlet in the republic, and may easily 
become autocratic. There are no legislative assemblie.s in the 
departments, and their government rests with the national 
executive and congress. Subordinate to the prefects are the sul>- 
prefects in the provinces, the corregidores in the cantons and 
the alcaldes in the rural districts — all appointed officials. The 
national territory adjacent to Brazil and Peru is governed by two 
delegados naciondles, appointees of tlic president. The depart- 
ment capitals are provided with municipal councils which have 
jurisdiction over certain local affairs, and over the construction 
and maintenance of some of the highways. 

Army.-— The miliury forces of the republic in 1905 included 
2890 regulars and an enrolled force of 80,000 men, divided into a 
first reserve of 30,000, a second reserve of 40,000, and 10,000 
territorial guards. The enrolled force is, however, both un- 
organized and unarmed. The strength of the army is fixed in 
each year's budget. That for 1903 consisted of 2933 officers and 
men, of which 275 were commissioned and 558 non-commissioned 
officers, 181 musicians, and only 1906 rank and file. A conscrip- 
tion law of 1894 provides for a compulsory military service 
between the ages of twenty -one and fifty years, with two 
years* actual service in the regulars for those between twenty 
one and twenty-five, but the law is practically a dead letter. 
T^re is a military school with 60 cadets, and an arsenal at 
La Paz. 
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Education .— Bolivia has a free and compulsory 
school system, education and the provision for education have 
nmde little progress. Only a small percentage* of the people 
can read and write. Although Spanish is the language of 
the dominant minority, Quichua, Aymari and Guarani are the 
languages of the natives, who form a majority of the population. 
A considerable percentage of the Indians do not understand 
Spanish at all, and they even resist every effort to force it upon 
them. Even the cholos (mestizos) are more familiar with the 
native idioms than with Spanish, as is the case in some parts of 
Argentina and Paraguay. According to official estimates for 
1901, the total number of primary schools in the republic was 733, 
with 938 teachers and 41,587 pupils— the total cost of their 
maintenance l)eing estimated at 585,365 bolivianos, or only 14*07 
bolivianos per pupil (about £r;4:6). The school enrolment 
was only one in 43-7 of population, compared with one in 10 for 
Argentina, The schools are largely under the control of the 
municipalities, though nearly half of them are maintained by the 
national government, by the Church and by private means. 
There were in the same year 13 institutions of secondary and 
14 of sufH'rior instruction. 'Fhe latter include so-called uni- 
versities at Sucr6 (Chuqiiisaca), La Paz, (!ochabamba, Tarija, 
Potosi, Santa Cruz and Oruro— all of which give instruction in 
law, the first three in medicine and the first four in theology. 
The university at Sucr< 5 , wliich dates from colonial times, and 
that at La Paz, are the only ones on the list sufficiently well 
equipped to merit the title. Secondary instruction is under the 
control of the universities, and public instruction in general is 
under the direction of a cabinet minister. All educational 
matters, however, arc practically under the supervision of the 
Church. The total approjiriation for educational purposes in 
xqoi was 75^^943 bolivianos, or £66,232 ; 6s. There is a military 
academy at La Paz, an agricultural school at Umala in the depart- 
ment of La Paz, a mining and civil engineering school at Oruro, 
commercial schools at Suerd and Trinidad, and several mission 
schools under the direction of religious orders. 

The constitution of Bolivia, art. 2, defines the 
attitude of the republic toward the Church in the following 
words The state recognizes and supports the Roman 
Apostolic Catholic religion, the public exercise of any other 
worship l^ing prohibited, except in the colonies where it is 
tolerated.” This toleration is tacitly extended to resident 
foreigners belonging to other religious sects. I’hc census of 1900 
enumerated the Roman Catholic population at 1,609,365, and 
that of other creeds at 24,245, which gives the former 985 and the 
latter 15 in every thousand. The domesticated Indians pnifess 
the Roman Catholic faith, but it is tinged wiili the superstitions of 
their ancestors. They hold the clergy in great fear and reverence, 
however, and are deeply influenced by the forms and ceremonies 
of the Church, which have changed little since the first Spanish 
settlements. Bolivia is divided into an archbishopric and three 
bishoprics. The first includes the departments of Chuquisaca, 
Oruro, Potosi, Tarija and the Chilean province of Antofagasta, 
with its seat at Sucr6, and is known as the archbishopric of La 
Plata. The sees of the three bishoprics are La Paz, Cochabamba 
and Santa Cruz. Mission work among the Indians is entrusted to 
the Propaganda Fide^ which has five colleges and a large number 
of missions, and receives a small subvention from the state. It is 
estimated that these missions have charge of fully 20,000 Indians. 
The annual appropriation for the Church is about £17,150. The 
religious orders, which have never been suppressed in Bolivia, 
maintain several convents. 

Ftnanct, — No itemized returns of receipts and expenditures 
are ever published, and the estimates presented to congress by 
the cabinet ministers furnish the only source from which infor- 
mation can be drawn. The expenditures are not large, and 
taxation is not considered heavy. The estimated revenues and 
expenditures for 1904 and 1905 at 21 pence per boliviano, 
were as follows : 1904, revenue £632,773 ; 155., expenditure 
£ 74 ®> 57 i ’• los. ; 1905, revenue £693,763 : 17 : 6, expenditure 
£828,937:19:9, The revenues are derived principally from 
duties and fees on imports, excise taxes on spirits, wines, tobacco 
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and sugar, general, mining taxes and export duties on minerals 
(except silver), export duties on rubber and coca, taxes on the 
profits of stock companies, fees for licences and patents, stamp 
taxes, and postal and telegraph revenues. Nominally, the 
import duties arc moderate, so much so that Bolivia is sometimes 
call^ a free-trade country,” but this is a misnomer, for in 
addition to the schedule rates of 10 to 40% od valorem on im- 
ports, there are a consular fee of ii% for the registration of 
invoices exceeding 200 bolivianos, a consumption tax of 10 
centavos per quintal (46 kilogrammes), fees for visaing certi- 
ficates to accompany merchandise in transit, special “ octroi ” 
taxes on certain kinds of merchandise controlled by monopolies 
(spirits, tobacco, &c.), and the import and consumption taxes 
levied by the departments and municipalities. The expenditures 
are chiefly for official salaries, subsidies, public works, church 
and mission support, justice, public instruction, military ex- 
penses, and interest on the public debt. The appropriations for 
1905 were as follows: war, 2,081,119 bolivianos; finance and 
industry, 1,462,259 ; government and fomento, 2,021,428 ; 
justice and public instruction, 1,878,941. 

The acknowledged public debt of the country is comparatively 
small.^ At the close of the war with Chile there was an in- 
demmty debt due tp citizens of that republic of 6,550,830 
bolivianos, which li^ been nearly liquidated in 1904 when (Idle 
look over the unpaid balance. This was Bolivia’s only foreign 
debt. In 1905 her internal debt, including 1,998,500 bohVianos 
of treasur)^ bills, amounted to 6,243,270 bolivianos (£546,286). 
The government in 1903 authorized the issue of treasury notes 
for the department of Beni and the National Territory to the 
amount of one million bolivianos (£87,500), for the redemption 
of which 10% of the customs receipts of the two districts is set 
apart. The paper currency of the republic consists of bank-notes 
issued by four private banks, and is therefore no part of the 
public debt. The amount in circulation on the 30th of June 
1903 was officially estimated at 9,144^254 bolivianos (£800,122), 
issued on a par with silver. The coinage of the country is of 
silver, nickel and copper. The silver coins are of the denomina- 
tions of I boliviano, or 100 centavos, 50, 20, 10 and 5 ctintavos, 
and the issue of these coins from the Potosi mint is' said to be 
about 1,500,000 bolivianos a year. The silver mining com- 
panies are required by law to send to the mint 20 % of their 
product. The silver boliviano, however, is rarely seen in circu- 
lation because of the cheaper paper currency. To check the 
exportation of silver coin, the fractional denominations have 
becn^Iightly debased. The nickel coins arc of 5 and 10 centavos, 
and the copper i and 2 centavos. 

The departmental revenues, which are derived from excise and 
land taxes, mining grants, titJies, inheritance taxes, tolls, stamp 
taxes, subsidies from the national treasury and other small 
taxes, were estimated at 2,296,172 bolivianos in 1903, and the 
expenditures at 2,295,791 bolivianos. The expenditures were 
chiefly for justice, police, public works, public instruction and 
the Church. The municipal revenues aggregated 2,317,670 
bolivianos in 1902, and the expenditures 61,510 bolivianos in 
excess of that sum. These revenues are derived from a lighting 
tax, leases and ground rents, cemeterj^ fees, consumption and 
market taxes, licences, tolls, taxes on hides and skins, personal 
fmd various minor taxes. There is a multiplication of taxes 
in trade which recalls the old colonial alcabala tax, and it serves 
to restrict commerce and augment the cost of goods in much the 
same way, if not to the same degree. 

Authorities. — M. V. Balliviin, Apuntes sohre la industria do 
goma &c. (La Paz, 18^) ; Noficia PoliHca, Ooo&rdficap 

industrial, y EstadisUca de Bolivia (La Paz, 1900) ; Breves lndica~ 
clones para el Inmigrante y el Viajero 4 Bolivia (La Paz, 1898) ; 
Monografias de la Industria Minera en Bolivia, three parts (La Paz, 
1899-1900) ; Relaciones Geogrdiicas de Bolivia existentes en el Archivo 
de la Oficina Nacional de Inmigracidn, &c. (I^ Paz, 1898) ; M. V. 
Balhyi 4 n and Eduardo Idiaquez, Diccionario Geogrdpeo de la Be- 
pdblica de Bolivia (La Paz, 1900) ; Andr6 Bresson, Sept annies 
d* explorations, de voyages et de sijours dans VAmirique australe 
(Paris, 1886) ; Ennque Bolland, Exploracion^ pracHcadas en el 
Alto Paraptay y en la Lag^a Gaiba (Buenos Aires, 1901) ; G. E. 
Church, The Route to Bolivia via Ike River Amaxan (London, 1877) ; 
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G. £. Church, '* Bolivia by the Rio de la Plata Route, Giogt. Jour». 
xix. pp, 64-73 (Londoa, 1902) ; C. B, Qaneros and R. £. Garcia, 
G$ografia Comercial de la America del Sur (Lima, 1898 ) : Sir \V. M. 
C,onway, Climbing and Exploration in the Bolitrian Andes (London, 

1903) ; M. Dalence, fios^uefo esiadisiico de Bolivia (Chuquisaca, 

1878) : J. Moreno, N octanes de geografia der Bolivia (Sucrf, 1889) ; 
Edward D. Mathews, Up the A mason and Madeira Bivers, through 
Bolivia and Peru (London, 1B79) ; Carlos Matzenaucr, Bolivia tn 
historiscAer, geo^aphischer und cultureller Hinsicht (Vienna, 1897); 
M. F. Soldan, de Guerra de Chile contra Peru y Bolivia 

(La Paz, 1884) ,* C. M. Pe}>pcr, Panama to Patagonia (Chicago, 1906) ; 
A. Petrocokino, Along the Andes, in Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador 
(London. 1903); Comte C. d’llrscl, Sud Amlriaue : Sliours et 
voyages au Brisil, cn Bohvte, &c. (Paris, 1879) ; Charles Wiener. 
Pirou ei Bolivie (Paris, 1880) ; Bolivia, Geographical Sketch, Natural 
Resources, <^f.. Intern. Bur. of the American Ri^ublics (Washington. 

1904) ; Boletin de la Oftcina Nacicmal de Inmigracidn, Estadistica y 

Propaganda Geo^dfica (l,a Paz) ; Sinopsis cstc^istica y geogrdpea de 
la Rcpublica de Bolivia (3 vols.. I-a Paz. 1902- it><)4) ; G. de Crequi- 
Monttort, " Exploration en Bolivie.” in La Geographic, ix. pp. 79-86 
(Paris, i<)04) ; M. Neveau-Lemaire. “ l,e Titicaca et le Poopo,’^ Ike.. 
in La Giographie, ix. |m. 409-430 (Paris, 1904) : British Foreign 
Offiie Diplomatic and Consular Reports (London) ; United States 
Consulat Reports ; Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel, 
vol. i,. South and Central America (london, 1904). For Gealogr>' 
see A. d’Orbigny, Voyage dans VAmhique mhidiondle, vol. iii. pt. 
iii. (Pans, 1842) : D. Forbes, ” On the Geology of Bolivia and l^eru,” 
^uart. Journ. Geol. Soc, vol. xvii. (London, 1861b pp. 7*62, pis. 
T-m. : A. Ulrich, “PalaeozoischeVcrsteinerungen ausBolivien/'JVViM?A 
Jahfh, f. Min. Band viii, {1893), pp. 5-116, pis. i.-v. j G. Steinmann, 
&c,, “ Geologic des shdostlichen Boliviens," Centralb. /. Min, Jahrg. 
(1904), pp. 1-4. (A. J.L.) 

History 

The rountty now forming the republic of Bolivia, named after 
the great liberator Simon Bolivar (<7.^.), was in early days simply 
a portion of the empire of the Incas of Peru (<7.?'.). After the 
conquest of Peru by the Spaniards in the i6th century the natives 
were subjected to much tyranny and oppression, though it must 
in fairness be said that much of it was carried out in defiance 
of tlie efforts and the wishes of the Spanish home government, 
whose legislative efforts to jirotcct the Indians from serfdom and 
ill-u.sagc met with scant respect at the hands of the distant 
settlers and mine-owners, who bid defiance to the humane and 
protective regulations of the council of the Indies, and treated 
the unhappy natives little better than beasts of burden. ITie 
statement, moreover, that some eight millions of Indians perished 
through forced labour in the mines is a gross exaggemtion. The 
annual diminution in the number of the Indian population was 
undoubtedly very great, but it was due far more to the result of 
European epidemics and to indulgence in alcohol than to hftrd 
work. The abortive insurrection of 1780-82, led by the Inca 
Tupac Amani, was never a general rising, and was directed rather 
against Creole tyranny than against Spanish rule. The hea\7 
losses sustained by the Indians during that outbreak, and their 
dislike and distrust of the colonial Spaniard, account for the 
comparative indifference with which they viewed the rise and 
progress of the 1814 colonial revolt against Spain, which gave 
the South American states their independence. 

We are only concerned here with the War of Independence so 
far as it affected Upper Peru, the Bolivia of later day.s. When 
the patriots of Buenos Aires had succeeded in liberating 
dominion of Spain the interior provinces of 
•aeJy * the Rio de la Plata, they turned their arms against 
their enemies who held Upper Peru. An almost un- 
interrupted warfare followed, from July 1809 till August 1825, 
with alternate successes on the side of the Spanish or royalist 
and the South American or patriot forces, — the scene of action 
l3dng chiefly between the Argentine provinces of Salta and Jujuy 
and the shores of I.4dce Titicaca. The first movement of the 
war was the successful in\Tision of Upper Peru by the army of 
Buenos Aires, under General Balcarce, which, after twice defeat- 
ing the Spanish troops, was able to celebrate the first anni- 
versary of independence near Lake Titicaca, in May 1811. Soon, 
however, the patriot army, owing to the dissolute conduct and 
negligence of its leaders, became disorganized, and was attacked 
and defeated, in June 1811, by the Spanish army under General 
Goyeneche, and driven back into Jujuy. Four years of warfare. 


in which victory was alternately with the Spaniards and the 
patriots, wa.s terminated in 1815 by the total rout of the latter 
m a battle whiCh took place between Potosi and Oruro. To this 
succeeded a revolt of the Indians of the southern provinces of 
Peru, and the object being the independence of the whole 
country, it was joined by numerous Creoles. This insurrection 
was, however, speedily put down by the rovalists. In 1816 the 
Spanish general Laserna, having been appointed commander-in- 
chief of Upper Peru, made an attempt to invade the Argentine 
prmdnces, intending to march on Buenos Aires, but he was 
completely foiled in this by the activity of the irregular gaueho 
troops of Salta and Jujuy, and was forced to re.l 4 re. During this 
time and in the six succeeding years a guerrilla warfare was 
maintained by the patriots of Upper Peru, wlio had taken refuge 
in the mountains, chiefly of the province of Y ungas, and who 
frequently harassed the royalist troop.s. In June 1823 the 
cxjwdilion of General Santa Cruz, prepared with great zeal and 
activity at Lima, marched in two divisions upon Upper Peru, and 
in the following months of July and August the whole country 
lietween La Paz and Oruro was occupied by his forces ; but 
later, the indecision and want of judgment displayed by Santa 
Cruz allowed a retreat to lu* made licfore a smaller royalist army, 
and a severe storm converted their retreat into a precipitate 
flight, only a remnant of the expedition again reaching Lima. 
In 1824, after the great battle of Ayacucho in Lower Peru, 
General Sucre, whose valour had contributed so much to the 
patriot success of that day, marched with a part of the victorious 
army into Upper Peru. On the news of the victory a universal 
rising of the patriots took place, and before Sucre had reached 
Oruro and Puno, in February 1825, La Paz was already in their 
possession, and the royalist garrisons of several towns had gone 
over to their side. The Spanish general Olaneta, with a diminished 
army of 2000 men, was confined to the province of Potosi, where 
he held out till March 1825, when he was mortally wounded in 
an action with some of his own revolted troops. 

(General Sucre was now invested with the supreme command 
in Upper Peru, until the requisite measures could be taken to 
establish in that country a regular and constitutional government. 
Deputies from the various provinces to the number of fifty-four 
were assembled at Chuquisaca, the capital, to decide upon the 
question proposed to them on the part of the government of 
the Argentine provinces, whether they would or would not remain 
separate from that country. In August 1825 they decided this 
question, declaring it to be the national will that Upper ^ 

Peru should in future constitute a distinct and inde- ^ 
pendent nation. This assembly continued their session, 
although the primary object of their meeting had thus been 
accomplished, and afterwards gave the name of Bolivia to the 
country, — issuing at the same time a formal declaration of 
independence. 

The first general assembly of deputies of Bolivia dissolved 
itself on the 6th of Octolier 1825, and a new congress was sum- 
moned and formally installed at (Chuquisaca on the 25th of May 
1826, to take into consideration the constitution prepared by 
Bolivar for the new republic. A favourable report was made 
to that body by a committee appointed to examine it, on which 
it was approved by the congress, and declared to be the constitu- 
tion of the republic ; and as such, it was sworn to by the people. 
General Sucre was chosen president for life, according to the 
constitution, but only accepted the appointment for the sp^e 
of two years, and on the express condition that 2000 Colombian 
troops should be permitted to remain with him. 

The independence of the country, so dearly bought, did not, 
however, secure for it a peaceful future. Repeat^ risings 
occurred, till in the end of 1827 General Sucre and his Colombian 
trowjs were driven from La Paz. A new congress was formed 
at Chuqutsaca in April 1828, which modified the constitution 
given by Bolivar, and chose Marshal Santa Cruz for president ; but 
only a year later a revolution, led by (kneral Blanco, threw the 
country into disorder and for a time overturned the govern- 
ment. Quiet being again restored in 1831, Santa Cruz pro- 
mulgated the code of laws which bore his name, and brought the 
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financial affairs of the country into some order ; he also con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce with Peru, and for several years 
Bolivia remained in peace. In 1835, when a itruggle for the 
chief power had made two factions in the neighbouring republic 
of Peru, Santa Cruz was induced to take a part in the contest ; 
he marched into that country, and after defeating General 
(iamarra, the leader of one of the opposing parties, completed 
the pacification of Peru in the spring of 1836, named himself 
its protector, and had in view a confederation of the two countries. 
At this juncture the government of Chile interfered actively, 
and espousing the cause of Gamarra, sent troops into Peru. 
Three years of fighting ensued, till in a battle at J ungay in June 
1830 .Santa Ouz was defeated and exiled, Gamarra became 
president of Peru, and General Velasco provisional chief in Bolivia. 
The Santa Cruz party, however, remained strong in Bolivia, 
and soon revolted successfully against the new head of the 
government, ultimately installing General Ballivian in the 
chief power. 7 'aking advantage of the disturlied condition of 
Bolivia, (>amarra made an attempt to annex the rich province 
of La Paz, invading it in August 1841 and besieging the capital ; 
but in a battle with Ballivian his army was totally routed, and 
Gamarra himself was killed, 'riie Bolivian general was now in 
turn to invade Peru, when Chile again interfered to prevent him. 
Ballivian remained in the presidency till 1848, when he retired 
to Valparaiso, and in the end of that year General Belzu, after 
leading a successful military revolution, took the cliief power, 
and during bis presidency endeavoured to promote agriculture, 
industry and trade. General Jorge ('ordova succeeded him, 
but had not l>een long in office when a new revolt in September 
1857, originating with the garrison of Oruro, spread over the 
land, and compelled him to quit the country. His place was 
taken by Dr Jose Maria Linares, the originator of the revolution, 
who, taking into his own hands all the powers of government, 
and acting with tJic greatest severity, caused himself to be 
proclaimed dictator in March 1858. Fresh disturbances led 
to the deposition of Linares in 1861, when Dr Maria de Acha was 
chosen president. In 1862 a treaty of peace and commerce with 
the United States was ratified, and in the following year a 
similar treaty was concluded with Belgium ; but new causes of 
disagreement with C'hile had arisen in the discovery of rich beds 
of guano on the eastern coast-land of the desert of Atacama, 
which threatened warfare, and were only set at rest by the 
treaty of August 1866, in which the 24th panillel of latitude 
was adopted as the boundary between the two republics. A new 
military revolution, led by Maria Melgarejo, broke out in 1865, 
and in February of that year the troops of President Acha were 
defeated in a battle near Potosi, when Melgarejo took the 
dominion of the country. After defeating two revolutions, in 
1865 and 1806, the new president declared a political amnesty, 
and in i86q, after imposing a revised constitution on the country, 
he became its dictator. 

In January 1871 President Melgarejo was in his turn deposed 
and driven from the country by a revolution headed by Colonel 
Augustin Morales. The latter, becoming president, 
Matwy, himself murdered in November 1872 and was 

succeeded by Ccdonel Adolfo Ballivian, who died in 
1874. Under this president Bolivia entered upon a secret agree- 
ment with Peru which was destined to have grave consequences 
for both countries. To understand the reasons that urged 
Bolivia to take this step it is necessary to go back to the above- 
mentioned treaty of 1866 between Chile and Bolivia. By this 
instrument Bolivia, besides conceding the 24th parallel as the 
boundary of ('hilean territory, agreed that Chile should have a 
half share of the customs and full facilities for trading on the 
coast tlwt lay between the 23rd and J4th parallels, Chile at that 
time being largely interested in the trade of that region. It was 
also agre^ that Chile should be allowed to mine and export the 
products of this district without tax or hindrance on the part of 
Bolivia. In 1870, in further consideration of the sum of $10,000, 
Bolivia granted to an Anglo-Chilean company the right of work- 
ing certain nitrate deposits north of the 34th parallel. The great 
wealth which was passing into Chilean hands owing to these 


compacts created no little discontent in Bolivia, nor was Peru 
any better pleased with the hold that Chilean capital was estab- 
lishing in the rich district of 7 arapaca. On 6th February 1873 
Bolivia entered upon a secret agreement with Peru, the ostensible 
object of which was the preservation of their territorial integrity 
and their mutual defence against exterior aggression. There can 
be no doubt that the aggression contemplated as possible by 
both countries was a further encroachment on the part of Diile. 

Upon the death of Adolfo Ballivian, immediately after the 
conclusion of this treaty with Peru, Dr Tomas Frias succeeded 
to the presidency. He signed yet another treaty with Chile, by 
which the latter agreed to withdraw her claim to half the dutie.s 
levied in Bolivian ports on condition that all Chilean industries 
established in Bolivian territory should be free from duty for 
twenty-five years. This treaty was never ratified, and four years 
later General Hilarion Daza, who had succeeded Dr Frias as 
president in 1876, demanded as the price of Bolivia’s consent 
that a tax of j o cents per quintal should be paid on all nitrates 
exported from the countr>^, further declaring that, unless this 
levy was paid, nitrates in the hands of the exporters would be 
seized by the Bolivian government. As an answer to these de- 
mands, and in order to protect the property of Chilean subjects, 
the Chilean fleet was sent to blockade the ports of Antofagasta, 
Cobija and Tocapilla. On 14th February 1879 the Chilean 
( olonel Sotomayor occupied Antofagasta, and on ist March, 
a fortnight later, the Bolivian government declared war. 

An offer on the part of Peru to act as mediator met with no 
favour from Chile. The existence of the secret treaty, well 
known to the Chilean government, rendered the intervention of 
Peru more than questionable, and the law passed by the latter 
in 1875, which practically created a monopoly of the Tarapaca 
nitrate bed.s to the serious prejudice of Chilean enterprise, offered 
no guarantee of her good faith. Chile replied by curtly demanding 
the annulment of the secret treaty and an assurance of Peruvian 
neutrality. Botli demands being refused, she declared war upon 
Peru. 

7 'he superiority of the Chileans at sea, though checked for 
some time by the heroic gallantry of the Peruvians, .soon enabled 
them to land a sufficient number of troops to meet tlie allied 
forces which had concentrated at Arica and other points in the 
south. The Bolivian ports were already in Chilean hands, and 
a sea attack upon Pisagua surprised and routed the troops under 
the Peruvian general Buendia and opened the way into the 
southern territor>^ of Peru. General Daza, who should have co- 
operated with Buendia, turned back, on receiving news of the 
Peruvian defeat, and led the Bolivian troops to 7 acna in a hasty 
and somewhat disorderly retreat. Tlie fall of San Francisco 
followed, and Iquique, which was evacuated by the allies with- 
out a struggle, was occupied. Severe fighting took place before 
Torapacd surrendered, but the end of 1879 saw the Chileans in 
complete possession of the province. 

Meanwhile a double revolution look place in Peru and Bolivia. 
In the former country General Prado was deposed and Colonel 
Pierola proclaimed dictator. The Bolivians followed the example 
of their allies. The troops at Tacna, indignant at the inglorious 
part they had been condemned to play by the incompetence or 
cowardice of their president, deprived him of their command and 
elected Colonel Camacho to lead them. At the same time a 
revolution in La Poz proclaimed General Narciso Campero presi- 
dent, and he was elected to that post in the following June by 
the ordinary procedure of the constitution. During 1880 the 
war was chiefly maintained at sea between Chile and Peru, 
Bolivia taking little or no part in the struggle. In January of 
1881 were fought the battles of Chorillos and Miraffores, attended 
by heavy slaughter and savage excesses on the part of the Chilean 
troops. TTiey were followed almost immediately by the surrender 
of Lima and Callao, which left the Chileans practically masters 
of Peru. In the interior, however, where the Peruvian admiral 
Montero had formed a provisional government, the war still 
lingered, and in September 1882 a conference took place between 
the latter and President Campero, at which it was decided that 
I they should bold out for better terms. But the Peruviana 
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wearied of the useless struggle. On the 20th of October 1SS3 
they concluded a treaty of peace with Chile ; the troops at Are- 
quipa, under Admiral Montero, surrendered that town, and 
Montero himself, coldly received in Bplivia, whither he had fled 
for refuge, withdrew from the country to Europe. On the 9th i 
of November the Chilean army of occupation was concentrated j 
at Arequipa. while what remained of the Bolivian army lay at 
Oruro. Negotiations were opened, and on nth December a 
peace was signed between Chile and Bolivia. By this treat)' 
Bolivia ceded to Chile the whole of its sea-coast, including the 
port of Cobija. 

On the i^th of May 1895 a treaty was signed at Santiago 
between Chile and Bolivia, “ with a view to strengthening the 
bonds of friendship which unite tlie two countries,” and, “in 1 
accord with the higher necessity that the future development 
and commercial prosperity of Bolivia require her free access to 
the sea.” By this treaty Chile declared that if. in consequence 
of the plebiscite (to take place under the treaty of Ancon with 
Pern), or by virtue of direct arrangement, .she should “ acquire 
dominion and permanent sovereignty over the territories of 
Tacna and Arira, she undertakes to transfer them to Bolivia 


on the part of President Pando to involve himself in hostilities 
with Brazil, and in a spirit of concession the dispute was settled 
amicably by diplomatic means, and a treaty signed in November 
1903. A new boundary line wa,s drawn, and a portion of the 
Acr 4 province ceded to Brazil in consideration of a cash indemnity 
uf $10,000,000. 

The long-standing dispute with ('hile with regard to its occupn- 
i tion of the former Bolivian provinces of Tacna and Arica under 
the Parto de Tregna of the 4th of April 1884 was more difficult 
to arrange satisfactorily. In iiS95 there had been some prospect 
of Chile conceding an outlet on tlie sea in exchange for a recogni- 
tion of the Chilean ownership of Tacna and Aricg, llie discovery, 
however, of secret negotiations between Bolivia and Argentina 
caused C hile to change its conciliatory attitude. Bolivia was 
in no position to venture upon hostilities or to compel the 
C hileans to make concessions, and the final settlement of the 
boundary dispute lielween Argentina and Chile deprived the 
Bolivians of the hope of obtaining the support of the Argentines. 
President Pando and his successor, Ismail Montes, who became 
' president in 1904, saw that it was necessary to yield, and to make 
the best terms they could. A treaty was accordingly ratified 


in the same form and to the same extent as she may acquire 
them ” ; the republic of Bolivia paying as an indemnity for that 
transfer $5,000,000 silver. If this cession should be effected, 
(’hile should advance her own frontier north of CAmerones to 
Vitor, from the sea up to the frontier which actually separates 
that district from Bolivia. Chile also pledged herself to use her 
utmost endeavour, either separately or jointly with Bolivia, to 
obtain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she failed, she bound 
herself to cede to Bolivia the roadstead {caleta) of Vitor, or 
another analogtjus one, and $5,000,000 silver. Supplementary 
protocols to this treaty stipulated that the port to l>e ceded must 
“ fully satisfy the present and future requirements ” of the 
commerce of Bolivia. 

On the 23rd of May 1895 further treaties of peace and com- 
merce were signed with ('hile, but the provisions with regard 
to the cession of a seaport to Bolivia still remained unfulfilled. 
During those ten years of recovery on the part of Bolivia from 
the effects of the war, the presidcnc)' was held by I>r Pacheco, 
who succeeded Campero, and held office for the full term ; by 
Dr Aniccto Arce, who held it until 1892, and by Dr Mariano 
Baptista, his successor. In 1896 Dr Severo Alonso became 
president, and during his tenure of office diplomatic relations 
were resumed with Great Britain, Senor Aramayo being sent 
to London as mini.ster plenipotentiary in July 1897. As an 
outcome of his mission an extradition treaty was concluded w'ith 
Great Britain in March 1898. 

In December an attempt was made to pass a law creating 
Sucre the f>erpetual capita] of the republic'. Until this Sucre 
had taken its turn with La Paz, Cochabamba and Oruro. La 
Paz rose in open revolt. On the 17th of January of the following 
year a l^attle was fought some 40 m, from La Paz between the 
insurgents and the government forces, in which the latter were 
defeated with the loss of a colonel and forty-three men. Colonel 
Pando, the insurgent leader, having gained a strong following, 
marched upon Oruro, and entered that town on nth April 1899, 
after completely defeating the government troops. Dr Severo 
Alonso took refuge in Chilean territory ; and Colonel Pando 
formed a provisional government. He had no difficulty in 
obtaining his election to the presidency without opposition. He 
entered upon office on the 26th of October, and proved himself 
to be a strong and capable chief magistrate. He had to deal 
with two difficult settlements as to boundaries with (>hite and 
Brazil^ and to take steps for improving the means of communica- 
tion in the country, by this means reviving its mining and other 
industries. I'he dispute with Brazil over the rich Acr^ nibber- 
produdn^ territory was accentuated by the majority of those 
engaged in the rubber industry being Brazilians, who resented 
the attempts of Bolivian officials to exercise authority in the 
district, l^is led to a declaration of independence on the part 
of the state of Acri, and the despatch of a body of Bolivian 
troops in 1900 to restore order. Tliere was no desire, however. 


! in 1905, which was in many ways advantageous to Bolivia, 
though the republic wits ('ompellcd to cede to (ihile the maritime 
, provinces occupied by the latter p(»wer since the war of 1881, 
and to do without a seaport. The government of Chile undertook 
to construct a railway at its own cost from Arica to the Bolivian 
capital, }.a Paz, and to give the Bolivians free transit through 
Chilean territory to certain towns on the roast. Chile further 
! agreed to pay Bolivia a cash indemnity and lend certain pecuniary 
I assistance to the construction of other railways necessaiy' for 
the opening out of the country. 

Set' C. Holivir tt Phetu {Paris, , E. Mossbach, 

lioUviu (Leipzig. 1875) ; Theodore Cliild, The South American 
Jiefiubhca (New York. 1891) ; Vicente de Ballivian y Rizas, Afckive 
lioliDiano. CollecwH de documentes relntivos a la htslnria ds Bolivia 
(Paris, 1872): Ramon Sotomayor Valdes, li studio historico dfi 
/tolivia bajo la administfacion del General dnu lost Maria Achd con 
ana introducion que conticne el compendio dc la Guerra de la inde^ 
pendencia i de los gohiernos de dicha Uepublica hasta jS 6 j (Santiago 
de Chile, 1874). (W. Hn. : G. E.) 

BOLKHOV, a town of Russia, in the government of Orel, and 
35 m. N. of the city of Orel. Pop. (1897) 20,703, It is prettily 
situated amongst orchards and po.ssesscs a cathedral. There 
is a lively trade in hemp, hemp-seed oil, hemp goods and cattle, 
and there arc hemp-mills, soap-works and tanneries. The 
much-venerated monastery, Optina Pustyn, is close by. 

BOLL, a botanical term for a fruit-pod,* particularly of the 
cotton plant. The word is in 0 . Eng. holla, which is also repre- 
sented in ” bowl,” a round vessel for liquids, a variant due to 
” bowl,” ball, which is from the Fr. boule. ” Boll ” is also used, 
chiefly in Scotland and the north of England, as a measure of 
weight for flour «= 140 lb, and of capacity for grain : 16 pecks 

1 boll. 

BOLLANDISTS, the Belgian Jesuits who publish the Acta 
Sanctorum, the great collection of biographies and legends of the 
saints, arranged by days, in the oi^er of the calendar. The 
original idea was conceived by a Jesuit father, Hcribcrt Rosweyde 
(see Hagiology), and was explained by him in a sort of pro- 
spectus, which he issued in 1607 under the title of FasH sanctorum 
quorum vitae in Belgicis Bibliotkecis manuscripiae. His intention 
was to publish in eighteen volumes the lives of the saints com- 
piled from the MSS., at the same time adding sober notes. At 
the time of his death (1629) he had collected a laige amount of 
material, but had not been able actually to begin the work. A 
Jesuit father, John Bolland, was appointed to carry on the pro- 
ject, and wail sent to Antwerp. He continued to amass material, 
and extended the scope of the work. In 1643 the two volumes 
for January appeared. The three volumes for February ap- 
peared in 1658, the three for March in 1668, the three for April in 
1675, ^ Henschenius (Godfried Henschen) was 

associated with Bolland, and collaborated in the work until i88t. 
From 1659 to 1714 Papebroch (Daniel van Papenbroeck) collabor- 
ated. This was the most brilliant period in the hist<^ of the 
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Acta Sanctorum, The freedom of Papebroch’s criticism made 
him many enemies, and he had often to defend himself against 
their attacks. The work was continued — with some inequalities, 
but always in the same spirit — until the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus in 1773. Tlie last volume published was vol. iii. of 
October, which apfxiared in 1770. 

On the dispersion of the Jesuits the Bollandists were authorized 
to continue their work, and remained at Antwerp until 1778, 
when they were transferred to Brussels, to the monastery of 
canons regular of Coudenberg. Here they published vol. iv. of 
October in 1780, and vol. v. of October in 1786, when the 
monastery of Coudenberg was suppressed. In 1788 the work 
of the Bollandists ceased. The remains of their library were 
acquired by the Premonstra tensions of Tongerloo, who en- 
deavoured to continue the work, and in their abbey vol. vi. of 
Octoljer appeared in 1794. 

After the re-establishment of the Society of Jesus in Belgium 
the work was again taken up in 1837, at the suggestion of 
the Academic Royale of Belgium and with the support of the 
Belgian government, and the Bollandists were installed at the 
college of St Michael in Brussels. In 1845 appeared vol. vii. of 
October, the first of the new scries, which reached vol. xiii. of 
October in 1883. In this series the Jesuit fathers Joseph van der 
Moere, Joseph van Ilecke, Benjamin Bossuc, Victor and Remi de 
Buck, Ant. Tinnebrocck, Edu. Carpentier and Heru. Matagne 
collaborated. Father John Martinov of Theazan was entrusted 
with the editing of the Annus Graeco-Slavicus, which appeared in 
the beginning of vol. xi. of October in 1864. 

In 1882 the activities of the Bollandists were exerted in a new 
direction, with a view to bringing the work more into line with 
the progress of historical methods. A quarterly review was 
established under tlic title of Analecta BoUandiana by the Jesuit 
fathers C. de Smedt, G. van Hooff and J. de Backer. This 
reached its 25th volume in 1906, and was edited by the 
Bollandists de Smedt, F. van Ontroy, H. Delehaye, A. Porcelet 
and P. Peelers. This review contains studies in preparation for 
the continuation and remoulding of the Acta Sanctorum, inedited 
texts, dissertations, and, since 1892, a Bulletin des publications 
hagiogfaphiques, containing criticisms of recent works on hagio- 
graphic questions. In addition to this review, the Bollandists 
undertook the analysis of the hagiographic MSS. in the principal 
libraries. Besides numerous library catalogues published in the 
Analecta (c.g. those of Chartre.s, Namur, Ghent, Messina, Venice, 
etc.), separate volumes were devoted to the I^atin MSS. in the 
Biblioth<^que Royale at Brussels (2 vols., 1886-1889), to the Latin 
and Greek MSS. in the Bibliolh^que Nationale at Paris (5 vols,, 
1889-1896), to the Greek MSS. in the Vatican (1899), to the 
Latin M.SS. in the libraries of Rome (1905 seq.). They also 
prepared inventories of the hagiographic texts hitherto published, 
and of these there have appeared the Bibliotheca hagiographica 
grwca (1895), the Bibliotheca hagiographica latina (1899) and the 
Bibliotheca hagiographica Orientalis, These indispensable works 
delayed the publication of the principal collection, but tended to 
give it a more solid basis and a strictly scientific stamp. In 1887 
appeared vol. i. for November ; in 1894, vol. ii., preceded by the 
Mariyrologium Hieronymianum by J, B. de Rossi and the abb6 
Louis Duchesne ; in 1902^ the Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum 
Novembris, comprising the Synaxarium ecclesiae Consiantino’ 
politanae. 

There are three editions of the Acta Sanctorum ; the original 
edition (Antwerp, Tongerloo and Brussels, 63 vols., 1643-1902) ; 
the Venice edition, stopping at vol. v. of September (1734-1770) ; 
and the Paris edition, stopping at vol. xiii. of October (61 vols., 
1863-1883). In addition to these, there is a volume of tables, 
edited by the abb6 Rigollot. 

Sfc Acta Sauctoruw apologeticis Mbris . . . vindiaiaa (Antwerp, 
JTS.*)) : L. P. Gachard, Memnire kistorique sur les Bollandistes 
(BrussHs. 1835); van Hecko, ** De ratione oporis Bollandiani ” 
(Acta Sunrtarum Octohris, vii.) ; and Cardinal J. B. Pltra, 6 tudes sur 
la collectum des Actes des Saints (Paris, 1880). (H. De.) 

BOLOGNA^ GIOVANMI DA (1524-1608) [Ital. for his real name, 

a tN Bologne or Boullongne], French sculptor, was born at 
uai in 1 524. His early training as a sculptor was conducted at 


Antwerp, but at the age of twenty-five he went to Italy and he 
settled in 1553 in Florence, where his best works stiU remain. 
His two most celebrated productions are the single bronze 
figure of Mercury, poised, on one foot, resting on the head of a 
zephyr, as if in the act of springing into the air (in the Bargello 
gallery), and the marble group known as the Rape of the Sabines, 
which was executed for Francesco de’ Medici and received this 
name, Lanzi informs us, after it was finished. It is now in the 
Loggia de Lanzi of the ducal piazza. Giovanni was also em- 
ployed at Genoa, where he executed various excellent works, 
chiefly in bronze. Most of his pieces are characterized by great 
spirit and elegance. His great fountain at Bologna (1563-1567) 
is remarkable for beauty of proportion. Noteworthy also are his 
two fountams in the Boboli gardens, one completed in 1576 and 
the other in 1585. He also cast the fine bronze equestrian statue 
of Cosimo de’ Medici at Florence and the very riclily decorated 
west door of Pisa cathedral. One of Bologna’s best works, a group 
of two nude figures fighting, is now lost. A fine copy in lead was 
at one time in the front quadrangle of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
In J 88 1 it was sold for old lead by the principal and fellows of the 
college, and was melted down by the plumber who bought it. 

Sec La Vie et Veeuxtre de Jean Bolngne, par Abel Jyesjardins, d'aprts 
les manuscrits — recueillis par Foucques de Vagnonville (1883, numerous 
illustrations ; list of works). 

BOLOGNA, a city and archiepiscopal see of Emilia, Italy, the 
capital of the province of Bologna, and headquarters of the VI. 
army corps. It is situated at the edge of the plain of Emilia, 
180 ft. above sea-level at the base of the Apennines, 82 m. due N. 
of Florence by rail, 63 m. by road and 50 m. direct, and 134 m. 
S.E, of Milan by rail. Pop. (1901) town, 102,122; commune, 
Jhe more or less rectangular Roman city, orientated 
on the points of the compass, with its streets arranged at right 
angles, can be easily distinguished from the outer city, which 
received its fortifications in 1206 (see G. Gozzadini, Studi 
archeologico-iopo^afici stdla citta di Bologna, Bologna, 1868). 
The streets leading to the gates of the latter radiate from the 
outskirts, and not from the centre, of the former. Some of the 
oldest churches, however, lie outside the limits of the Roman 
city (of which no buildings remain above ground) such as 
S. Stefano, S. Giovanni in Monte and SS. Vitale ed Agricola. 
The first consists of a group of no less than seven different 
buildings, of different dates ; the earliest of which, the former 
cathedral of SS. Pietro e Paolo, was constructed about the middle 
of the 4th century, in part with the debris of Roman buildings ; 
while S. Sepolcro, a circular church with ornamentation in brick 
and an imitation of opus reliculatum, should probably be 
attrilaited to the 6th or 7th centuries. The present cathedral 
(S. Pietro), erected in 910, is now almost entirely in the baroque 
style. The largest church in the town, however, is that of 
S. Petronio, the patron saint of Bologna, which was begun in 
1390; only the nave and aisles as far as the transepts were, 
however, completed, but even this is a fine fragment, in the 
Gothic style, measuring 384 ft. long, and 157 wide, whereas the 
projected length of the whole (a cruciform basilica) was over 
700 ft., with a breadth across the transepts of 460 ft., and a dome 
500 ft. high over the crossing (see F. Cftvazza in Fassegna d'Arte, 
1905, 161 ). The church of S. Domenico, which contains the body 
of the saint, who died here in 1221, is unfinished externally, 
while the interior was remodelled in the i8th century. There are 
many other churches of interest, among them S. Francesco, 
perhaps the finest medieval building in Bologna, begun in 1246 
and finished in 1260 ; it has a fine brick campanile of the end 
of the 14th century. It was restored to sacred uses in 1887, and 
has been carefuUy liberated from later alterations (U. Berti in 
Rassegna dl Arte, 1901, 55). The church of Corpus Dominii has 
fine 15th-century terra cottas on the facade (F. Maloguzzi Valeri 
in Arckivio Siorico delT Arte, ser. ii. vol. ii (Rome, 1896), 72). 
The centre of the town is formed by the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele 
(formerly Piazza Maggiore), and the Piazza del Nettuno, which 
lie at right angles to one another. Here arc the church o( 

S. Petronio, the massive Palazzo Comunale, dating from 1245, 
the Palazzo del Podesta, completed in the same year, and the 
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fine bronze statue of Neptune by Giovanni da Bologna (Jean 
Bologne of Douai). 

The famous university of Bologna was founded in the iith 
century (its foundation by Theodosius the Great in a.d. 425 
is legendary), and acquired a European reputation as a school 
of jurisprudence under Pepo, the first known teacher at Bologna 
of Roman law (about 1076), and his successor Imerius and their 
followers the glossators. The students numbered between three 
and five thousand in the 12th to the 15th centuiy^ and in 1262, 
it is said, nearly ten thousand (among them were both Dante 
and Petrarch). Anatomy was taught here in the 14th centur>% 
But despite its fame, the university, though an autonomous 
corporation, does not seem to have had any fixed residence : 
the professors lectured in their own houses, or later in rooms 
hired or lent by the civic authorities. It was only in 1520 that 
the professors of law were given apartments in a building belong- 
ing to the church of S. Petronio ; and in 1562, by order of Pius IV., 
the university itself was constructed close by, by Carlo Borromeo, 
then cardinal legate. The reason of this measure was no doubt 
partly disciplinary, Bologna itself having in 1506 passed under 
the dominion of the papacy. Shortly after this, in 1564, Tasso 
was a student there, and was tried for writing a satirical poem. 
One of the most famous professors was Marcello Malpighi, a 
great anatomist of the 17th century. The building has served 
as the communal lilirary since 1838. Its courtyard contains the 
arms of those students who were elected as representatives of 
their respective nations or faculties. The university has since 
T803 been established in the (i6th century) Palazzo Poggi. 
Between 1815 and 1848 the number of students sank to 
about a hundred in some years, <‘hiefly owing to the political 
persecutions of the government : in 1850 the number had risen 
to 355. Tt now possesses four faculties and is attended by some 
1700 students. Among its professors women have more than 
once been numbered. 

The Miiseo Civico is one of the most important museums in 
Italy, containing especially fine collections of antiquities from 
Bologna and its ntnghbourhood. The pi(’ture gallery is equally 
important in its way, affording a survey both of the earlier 
Bolognese paintings and of the works of the Bolognese eclectics 
of the ibth and 17th centuries, the Caracci, Guido Reni, Domeni- 
chino, Guercino, A’c, The primitive masters are not of great 
excellence, but the works of the masters of the 15th century, 
especially those of Francesco Francia (1450-1517) and Lorenzo 
(’osta of Ferrara (1460-1535), are of considerable merit. The 
great treasure of the collection is, however, Raphael’s S. Cecilia, 
painted for the church of S. Giovanni in Monte, about 1515. 

The two leaning towers, the Torre Asinelli and the Torre 
Garisenda, dating from 1109 and iiio respectively, arc among 
the nu)st remarkable structures in Bologna : they are square 
brick towers, the former being 320 ft. in height and 4 ft. out of 
the periiendicular, the latter (unfinished) 163 ft. high and 10 ft. 
out of the perpendicular. The town contains many fine private 
palaces, dating from the 13th century onwards. The streets 
are as a rule arcaded, and this characteristic has been preserved 
in modem additions, which have on the whole been made with 
considerable taste, as have also the numerous restorations of 
medieval buildings. A fine view may be had from the Madonna 
di S. Luca, on the south-west of the town (938 ft.). 

Among the specialities of Bologna may be noted the salami 
or mort^ella (Bologna sausage), torteUini (a kind of macaroni) 
and liqueurs. 

Bologna is an important railway centre, just as the ancient 
Bononia was a meeting-point of important roads. Here the 
main line from Milan divides, one portion going on parallel to 
the line of the ancient Via Aemilia (which it has followed from 
Piacenza downwards) to Rimini, Ancona and Brindisi, and the 
other through the Apennines to Florence and thence to Rome. 
Another line runs to Ferrara and Padua, another (eventually 
to ht prolonged to Verona) to S. Felice sul Panaro, and a third 
to Budrio and Portomaggiore (a station on the line from Ferrara 
to Ravenna). Steam tramways run to Vignola, Pieve di Cento 
and Malalbergo. 
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Bolopa was only for a short while subject to the Lombards, 
renuunmg generally under the rule of the exarchate of Ravenna, 
until this in 756 was given by Pippin to the papacy. It was 
sacked by the Hung^ans in 902, but otherwise its history is 
little known, and it is uncertain when it acquired its freedom 
and its motto Libertas, But the first “constitution” of the 
commune of Bologna dates from about 1x23, and at that time 
we find it a free and independent city. From the zath to the 
14th century it was very frequently at war, and strongly sup- 
ported the Guelph cause against Frederick II. and against the 
neighbouring cities of Romagna and Emilia ; inc^eed, in 1249 
the Bolognese took Enzio, the emperor’s son, prisoner, and ke^ 
him in confinement for the rest of his life. Bui the struggles 
between Guelphs and Ghibellines in Bologna itself soon followed, 
and the commune was so weakened that in 1337 Taddeo de’ 
Pepoli made himself master of the town ; and in 1350 his son 
sold it to Giovanni Visconti of Milan. Ten years later it was 
given to the papacy, but soon revolted and recovered its liberty. 
In 1401 Giovanni Bentivoglio made himself lord of Bologna, 
but was killed in a rebellion of 1402. It then returned to the 
Visconti, and after various struggles with the papacy was again 
secured in 1438 by the Bentivoglio, who held it till 1506, when 
Pope Julius 11 . drove them out, and brought Bologna once more 
under the papacy, under the sway of wliich it remained (except 
in the Napoleonic period between 1796 and 1815 and during tlie 
revolutions of 1821 and 1831) until in i860 it became part of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

Among the most illustrious natives of Bologna may be noted 
Luigi Galvani (i 737-’! 798), the discoverer of galvanism, and 
Prospero Lambertini (Pope Benedict XIV.). 

See C. Ricci, Guida di Bologna (3rd od., Bologna, tgoo). (T. As.) 

BOLSENA (anc. Volsiniiy a town of the province of Rome, 
Italy, 12 m. W.S.W. of Orvicto by road, situated on the north- 
east bank of the lake of Bulsena. Pop. (1901) 3286. The town 
is dominated by a picturesque medieval castle, and contains 
tlie church of S. Christina (martyred by drowning in the lake, 
according to the legend, in 278) which dates from the iith 
century and contains some frescoes, perhaps of the school of 
Giotto. It has a fine Renaissance facade, constructed about 
1500 by (Cardinal Giovanni dc’ Medici (afterwards Pope Leo X.), 
and some good terra cottas by the Della Robbia. Beneath the 
church are catacombs, with the tomb of the saint, discovered 
in 1880 (E. Stevenson in Notizie degli Semn, 1880, 262 ; G. B. de 
Rossi in Bullettino (T Archeologia Cristiana^ 1880, 109). At one 
of the altars in this cr>q)t occurred the miracle of Bulsena in 1263. 
A Bohemian priest, sceptical of the doctrine 6f transubstantia- 
tion, was convinced of its truth by the appearance of drops of 
blood on the host he was consecrating. In commemoration of 
this Pope Urban IV. instituted the festival of Corpus Christi, 
and ordered the erection of the cathedral of Orvieto, The 
miracle forms the subject of a celebrated fresco by Raphael in 
the ValicAn. 

The IaUc of Bolsena (anc, Lacm V olsiniensis), 1000 ft. above 
sea-level, 71 sq. m. in area, and 480 ft. deep, is almost circular, 
and was the central point of a large volcanic district, though it is 
probably not itself an extinct crater. Its sides show fine basaltic 
formation in places. It abounds in fish, but its banks arc some- 
what deserted and not free from malaria. It contains two 
islands, Bisentina and Martana, the former containing a churth 
constructed by Vignola, the latter remains of the castle where 
Amalasuntha, the daughter of Theodoric, was imprisoned and 
strangled. (T. As.) 

BOLSOVB^ an urban district in the north-eastern parlia- 
mentary division of Derbyshire, England, 5i m. E. of Chester- 
field, on branch lines of the Midland and the Great Central 
railways. Pop. (1901) 6844. It lies at a considerable height 
on a sharp slope above a stream tributary to the river 
Rother. The castle round which the town grew up was founded 

* According to the theory now generally adopted, the Etruscan 
Volsinii occupied the site of Orvieto. which was hence called Vfbt 
vetus in late classical and medieval times, while the Roman Volsinii 
was transferred to Bolaena (see Volsinii). 
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shortly after the Conquest by William Peveril, but the existing 
building, a fine castellated residence, was erected on its site in I 
1613. The town itself was fortified, and traces of early works 
remain, 'fhe church of St Mary is of Norman and later date ; it 
contains some interesting early stone-carving, and monuments 
to the family of Cavendish, who acquired the castle in the i6th 
century. Coal-mining and quarrying are carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Bolsovcr. 

BOLSWARD, a town in the province of 3 ‘ricsland, Holland, 
6J m. W.N.W. of Sneek. A steam- tram way connects it with 
Sneek, Makkum, Harlingen and Franeker. Pop. (1900) 6517. 
The Great church, or St Martin’s (1446-1466) is a large building 
containing some good carving, a fine organ and the tombs of 
many Frisian nobles. The so-called Small church, dating from 
about 1280, also contains fine carving and tomlistones ; and 
is the remnant of a Franciscan convent which once existed 
here. Ifolsward also pos.s(;sses a beautiful renaissance town-hall 
(i6i4“i6i 8) and various educational and charitable institutions, 
including a music and a drawing school. It has an active trade 
in agricultural produce, and some spinning -mills and tile and 
pottery works. The town is mentioned in 725, when it was 
situated on the Middle Sea. When this receded, a canal was cut 
to the Zuider Zee, and in 1422 it was made a Hansa town. 

The medieval constitution of Bolsward, though in its govern- 
ment by eight scabini, with judicial, and four councillors with 
administrative functions, it followed the ordinary type of Dutch 
cities, was in some ways peculiar. The family of Jongema had 
certain hereditary rights in the administration, which, though 
not mentioned in the town charter of 1455, defined in that 
of 1464. According to this the head of the family sat for two 
years with the scahini and the third year with the councillors, 
and had the right to administer an oath to one of each body. 
More singular was the influential position assigned, in civic 
legislation and administration, to the clergy, to whom in con- 
junction with the councillors, there was even, in certain cases, 
an appeal from the judgment of the scahini. 

St'c C. Hegt'l, Stddte u. Gilden der ^ermanischni Vdlker im Mittef- 
altet (U'lpzig, 1891). 

BOLT, an 0 . Eng. word (compare Ger. Boh^ an arrow), for a 
“ quarrel ” or cross-bow shaft, or the pin which fastened a door. 
From the swift flight of an arrow comes the verb “ to bolt,” as 
applied to a horse, &c., and such expressions as “ bolt upright,” 
meaning straight upright ; also the American use of “ bolt ” for 
refusing to support a candidate nominated by one’s own party. 
In the .sense of a straight pin for a fastening, the word has come 
to mean various sorts of appliances. From the sense of “ fasten- 
ing together ” is derived the use of the word “ lx)lt ” as a definite 
length (in a roll) of a fabric (40 ft. of canvas, &c.). 

From another “ bolt ” or “ boult,” to sift (through O. bV. 
buleter, from the Med. Lat. buretare or buleiare), come such 
expressions as in Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, “ The fann’d 
.snow, That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er,” or such 
a figurative use as in Burke’s “ The report of the committee was 
examined and sifted and bolted to the bran.” From this sense 
comes that of to moot, or discuss, as in Milton’s Comus, ” I hate 
when vice can bolt her arguments.” 

BOLTON, DUKES OF. The title of duke of Bolton was held in 
the family of Powlett or Paulet from i68g to 1794. Charles 
Powlett, the ist duke {c. 1625--1699), who became 6lh marquess 
of Winchester on his father’s death in 1675, had been member 
of parliament for Winchester and then for Hampshire from 1660 
to 1675. Having supported the claim of William and Mary to 
the English throne in 1688, he was restored to the privy council 
and to the office of lot ddieu tenant of Hampshire, and was 
created duke of Bolton in April An eccentric man, hostile 
to Halifax and afterwards to Marlborough, he is said to have 
travelled during 1687 with four coaches and 100 horsemen, 
Bleeping during the day and giving entertainments at night. 
He died in February 1699, and was succeeded by his elder son, 
Charles, 2nd duke of Bolton (1661-1722), who had also been a 
member of parliament for Hampshire and a supporter of William 
of Orange. He was lord-lieutenant of Hampshire and of Dorset, 
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a commissioner to arrange the union of England and Scotland ; 
and was twice a lord justice of the kingdom. He was also lord 
chamberlain of the royal household ; governor of the Isle of 
Wight ; and for two short periods was lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
His third wife was Henrietta (d. 1730), a natural daughter of 
James, duke of Monmouth. According to Swift this duke was 
“ a great booby.” His eldest son, Charles, 3rd duke of Bolton 
(1685-1754), was a member of parliament from 1705 to 1717, 
when he was made a peer a.s Baron Pawlet of Basing. He filled 
many of the public office.s which had been held by his father, 
and also attained high rank in the British army. Having 
displeased Sir Robert Walpole he was deprived of several of his 
offices in 3733 ; but some of them were afterwards restored to 
him, and be raised a regiment for service against the Jacobites 
in 1745. He was a famous gallant, and married for his second 
wife the singer, Lavinia Fenton (d. 1760), a lady who had 
previously been hi.s mistress. He died in August 1754, and was 
succeeded as 4th duke by his brother Harry (r. 1690-1759), 
who had been a member of parliament for forty years, and who 
followed the late duke as lord-lieutenant of Hampshire. The 
4th duke’s .son, Charles (r. 1718' 1765), who became 5th duke 
in October 1759, committed suicide in London in July 1765, 
and was succeeded by his brother Harry (r. 1719-1794), an 
admiral in the navy, on whose death without sons, in December 
1794, the dukedom l>ecame extinct. The other family titles 
descended to a kinsman, George Paulet (1722-1800), who thus 
became 12th marquess of Winchester. In 1778 Thomas Orde 
(1746-1807) marri^ Jean Mar)" (d. 1814), a natural daughter 
of the 5th duke of Bolton, and this lady inlierited Bolton ('astic 
and other properties on the death of the 61 h duke. Having 
taken the additional name of Powlett, Orde wa.s created Baron 
Bolton in 1797, and the barony has descended to his heirs. 

BOLTON (or Boulton), EDMUND (i575?-i633?), English 
historian and poet, was bom by his own account in 1575. He 
was brought up a Roman Catholic, and was educated at Trinity 
Hall, ('ambridge, afterwards residing in London at the Inner 
Temple. In 1600 he contribut(r<} to England's Helicon. He wa.s a 
retainer of the duke of Buckingham, and through his influence he 
secured a small place at the court of James 1 . Bolton formulated 
a scheme for the establishment of an English academy, but the 
project fell through after the deall> of the king, who had regarded 
it favourably. He wrote a Life of King Henry II. for Speed s 
Chronicle, but his Catholic sympathies betrayed themselves in 
his treatment of Thomas Becket, and a life by Dr John Barcham 
was substituted (Wood, Aih. Oxou. ed. Bliss, iii. 36). The most 
important of his numerous works are Hypercrilica (1618?), a 
short critical treatise valuable for its notices of contemporary 
authors, reprinted in Joseph Haslewood’s Ancient Critical Essays 
(vol. ii., 1815) ; Nero Caesar, or Monarchie Depraved (1624), 
with special note of British affairs. Bolton was still living in 
1633, but the date of his death is unknown. 

BOLTON (Bolton-le-Moors), a municipal, county and parlia- 
mentary borough of Lancashire, England, 196 m. N.W. by N. 
from London and ii m. N.W. from Manchester. Fop. (1891) 
146,487 ; (1901) 168,215. Area, 15,279 acres. It has stations 
on the London & North-Western and the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
railways, with running powers for the Midland railway. It is 
divided by the Croal, a small tributary of the Irwell, into Great 
and Little Bolton, and as the full name implies, is surrounded 
by high moorland. Although of early origin, its appearance, 
like that of other great manufacturing towns of the vicinity, 
is wholly modern. It owes not a little to the attractions of its 
site. The only remnants of antiquity are two houses of the i6th 
century in Little Bolton, of which one Ls a specially good example 
of Tudor work. The site of the church of St Peter has long b^n 
occupied by a parish church (there was one in the 12th century, 
if not earlier), but the existing building dates only from 1870. 
There may also be mentioned a lai^e number of other places of 
worship, a town hall with fine classical fagade and tower, market 
hall, museums of natural history and of art and industry, an 
exchange, assembly rooms, and various benevolent institutions. 
Several free libraries are maintained. Lever’s grammar school, 
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founded in 1641, Imd Robert Ainsworth, the Latin lexicographer, 
^d John Lempri^re, author of the classical dictionary, among 
its masters. I'here are municipal technical schools. A large 
public park, opened in 1866, was laid out as a relief work for 
unemployed operatives during the cotton famine of the earlier 
part of the decade. On tlie moors to the nortli-west, and includ- 
ing Rivington Pike (1192 ft.), is another public park, and there 
are various smaller pleasure-grounds. A large number of cotton 
mills furnish the clu'ef source of industry ; printing, dyeing and 
bleaching of cotton and calico, spinning and weaving machine 
making, iron and steel works, and collieries in the neighbourhood, 
are also important. The speciality, however, is fine spinning, a 
process assisted by the damp climate. The parliamentary 
borough, created in 1832 and returning two members, falls within 
the Westhoughton division of the county. Before 1838, when 
Bolton was incorporated, the town was governed by a borough- 
reeve and two constables appointed at the annual court-leeL 
The county borough was created in 1888. The corporation 
consists of a mayor. 24 aldermen and 72 councillors. 

Tlic earliest form of the name is Bodleton or Bothcltun, and 
the most important of the later forms are Bodeltown, Botheltun- 
le-Moors, Bowelton, Boltunc, Bolton-supcr-Moras, liolton-in-ye- 
Moors, Bolton-le-Moors. The manor was granted by William L 
to Roger de Poictou, and passed through the families of Ferrers 
and Pilkington to the Harringtons of Hornby Castle, who lost 
it with their other estates for their adherence to Richard 111 , 
In 1485 Henry \T 1 . granted it to the first earl of Derby. The 
manor is now held by different lords, but Ifie earls of Derby still 
have a fourth part. The manor of Little Bolton seems to have 
been, at least from Henry III.’s reign, distinct from that of Great 
Bolton, and was held till the 17th century by the Botheltons or 
Boltons. 

From early days Bolton was famous for its woollen manu- 
factures. In Riclmrcl I. s reign an aulnegcr, whose duty it was 
to measure and .stamp all bundles of woollen goods, was 
appointed, and it is clear, therefore, that the place was already 
a centre of the w(X>llen cloth trade. In 1 337 the industry received 
an impulse from the settlement of a party of Flemish clothiers, 
and extendtid so greatly that when it was found necessary in 1566 
to apfioint by act of parliament deputies to assist the aulnegers, 
Bolton is named as one of the places where these deputies were 
to be employed. Leland in his Itinerary (1558) recorded the 
fact that Bolton made cottons, which were in reality woollen 
gt)od.s. Real cotton goods were not made in Lancashire till 1641 , 
when Bolton is named as the chief seat of the manufacture of 
fu.stians, vermilions and dimities. After the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes the settlement of some French refugees further 
stimulated thi.s industry. It was here that velvets were first 
made about 1756, by Jeremiah Clarke, and muslins and cotton 
quiltings in 1763. The cotton trade received an astonishing 
impetus from the inventions of Sir Richard Arkwright (1770), 
and Samuel Crompton (1780), both of whom were bom in the 
parish. Soon after the introduction of machinery, spinning 
factories were erected, and the first built in Bolton is said to have 
been set up in 1780. The number rapidly increased, and in 1851 
there were 66 cotton mills with 860,000 throstle spindles at 
work. The cognate industry of bleaching has been carried on 
since early in the i8th century, and large ironworks grew up in 
the latter half of the 19th centuiy. In 1791 a canS was con- 
structed from Manchester to Bolton, and by an act of parliament 
(1792) Bolton Moor was enclosed. 

During the Gvil War Bolton sided with the parliament, and 
in February 1643 and March 1644 the royalist forces assaulted 
the town, but were on both occasions repulsed. On the 28th of 
May 1644, howe\'er, it was attacked by Prince Rupert and Lord 
Derby, and stormed with great slaughter. On the 15th of 
October 1651 Lord Derby, who had been taken prisoner after the 
battle of Worcester, was brought here and executed the same 
day. 

Up to the beginning of the 19th century the market day was 
Monday, but the cu.stomaiy Saturday market gradually super- 
seded this old chartered market. In 1251 William de Ferrers 


obtained from the crown a charter for a weekly market and a 
yearly fair, but gradually this annual lair was replaced by four 
others chiefly for horses and cattle. The New Year and Whit- 
suntide Snow fairs only arose during tlie i9tl\ century. 

BOLTON ABBBY, a village in the West Riding of Vorkshirei 
Finland, 22 m. N.W. from Leeds and si from Ilkley by the 
Midland railway. It takes its name, inaccurately, from the great 
foundation of Bolton Priory, the ruins of which are among the 
most exquisitely situated in England. They stand near the right 
bank of the upper Wharfe, the valley of which is beautifully 
wooded and closely enclosed by hills. The earliest part of the 
church k of transitional Norman date; the Mve, wliicJi is 
perfect, is Early English and Decorated. The transepts and 
choir are ruined, and the remains of domestic buildings are 
slight. The manor of Bolton Abbey with the rest of^e district 
of Craven was granted by William the Conqueror to Robert de 
Rorniii, who evidently held it in jo86, although there is no 
mention made of it in the Domesday survey. William de 
Mescliines and Cicely de Roraili, his wife, heiress of Robert, 
founded and endowed a priory at Embsay or Emmesay, near 
Skipton, in 1120, but it was moved here in 1151 by their daughter, 
Alice de Romili, wife of William FitzDuncan, who gave the 
manor to the monks in exchange for other lands. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries the manor was sold in 1542 to 
Henry Clifford, 2nd earl of Cumberland, whose descendants, 
the dukes of Devonsliire, now hold it. 

See J. D. Whitaker. LI..D., F.S.A.. History of the District of 
Cramn{ed. Morant, 1878) ; Dugclale's Monasticon AnglicaftHm. 

TOLZANO, BERNHARD (1781-1848), Austrian priest and 
philosopher, was bom at Prague on the 5th of October 1781. 
lie distinguished himself at an early a^e, and on his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood (1805) was appointed professor of the 
philosophy of religion in Prague University. His lectures, in 
which he endeavoured to show that Catholic theology is in 
complete harmony with reason, were received with eager interest 
by the younger generation of thinkers. But his views met with 
much opposition ; and it was only through the protection of 
the archbishop, Prince Salm-Salm, that he was enabled to 
retain his chair. In 1820 he was accused of being connected with 
some of the students’ revolutionary societies, and was compelled 
to resign. Several doctrines extracted from his works were 
condemned at Rome,jand he was suspended from his priestly 
functions, spending the rest of his life in literary work. He died 
at Prague on the 18th of December 2848. The most important 
of his numerous works are the Wissenschaftslehref oder Vmuch 
einer neuen Darstellung der Logik, advocating a, scientific method 
in the study of logic (4 vols., Sulzbach, 1837) ; the Lehrbuch der 
Religionswissenschaft (4 vols., Sulzbach, 1834), a philosophic 
representation of all the dogmas of Roman Catholic theoli^ ; 
and Athanasiaf oder Griinae fiir die Unsterblidhkeit der SeeU 
(2nd ed., Mainz, 1838). In philosophy he followed Reinhard 
in ethics and the monadology of Leibnitz, though he was also 
influenced bv Kant. 

Sec Lehensheschreibung des Dr Bolzano (an autobiography, 1836) : 
Wisshaupt, Shisxen aus dem Leben Dr Bolzanos (1850) ; Paligy, 
Kant una Bolzano (Halle. 2902). 

BOMA (properly Mboma), a port on the north bank of the 
river Congo about 60 m. from its mouth, the administrative 
capital of Belgian Congo. Pop. about 5000. It was one the 
places at which the European traders on the west coast of Africa 
established stations in t^ 16th and 17th centuries. It became 
the entrepot for the commerce of the lower Coi^ and a well- 
known mart for slaves. The trade was chiefly in the hands of 
Dutch merchants, but British, French and Portuguese firms 
^also had factories there. No European power exercised sover- 
eignty, though shadowy claims were from time to time put 
forward by Portugal (see Africa, § 5). In 1884 the natives 
of Boma granted a protectorate of their country to the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo. 

See M. Stanley. The Conga and the Founding of its Free State 
(London. 1885). 

BOMB, a term formerly used for an explosive shell (see Am- 
munition) fired by artillery. The word is derived from the 
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Gr, a hammering, buzzing noise, cf. “ bombard ' (g.v.). 

At the present day it is most frequently used of a shattering or 
incendiary grenade, or of an explosive vessel actuated by clock- 
work or trip mechanism, employed to destroy life or property. 
In naval warfare, before the introduction of the shell gun, ex- 
plosive projectiles were carried principally by special vessels 
known as bomb-vessels, bombards or, colloquially, bombs. 

In geology, the name '' bomb ” is given to certain masses of 
lava which have been hurled forth from a volcanic vent by 
explosive action. In shape they are spheroidal, ellipsoidal or 
discoidal ; in stnicture they may be solid, hollow or more or 
less cavernous ; whilst in size they vary from that of a walnut 
to masses weighing several tons. It is generaUy held that the 
form is partly due to rotation of the mass during its aerial flight, 
and in some cases the bomb becomes twisted by a gyratopr 
movement. According, however, to Dr H. J. Johnston-Lavis, 
many of the so-called bombs of Vesuvius are not projectiles, but 
merdy globular masses formed in a stream of lava ; and in like 
manner Professor J. I). Dana showed that what were regarded as 
bombs in Hawaii are in many cases merely lava-balls that have 
not been hurled through the air. Certain masses of pumice 
ejected from Vulcano have been called by Johnston-Lavis 
“ bread-crust bombs,” since they present a coating of obsidian 
which has been bent and cracked in a way suggestive of the 
crust of a roll. It is probable that here the acid magna was 
expelled in a very viscous condition, and the crust which formed 
on cooling was burst by the steam from the occluded water. 
Some of the bombs thrown out during recent eruptions of Etna 
consist of white granular quartz, encased in a black scoriaceous 
crust, the quartz representing an altered sandstone. The 
bombs of granular olivine, found in some of the tuffs in 
the Eifel, are represented in most geological collections (see 
Volcano). 

BOMBARD (derived through Med. Lat. and Fr. forms from 
Gr. Poftptlv^ to make a humming noise), a term applied in 
the middle ages to a sort of cannon, used chiefly in sieges, and 
throwing heavy stone balls ; hence the later use £is a verb (see 
Hombakoment). The name, in various forms, was also given 
to a medieval musical instrument (“ bombard,” bumhart,” 
“ pumhart,” “ pommer ”), the forerunner of the bass oboe 
or schalmey. At the present day a small primitive oboe called 
hombardej with eight holes but no keys, is ifced among the Breton 
peasants. 

BOMBARDIER^ originally an artilleryman in charge of a 
bombard ; now a non-conunissioned officer in the artillery of 
the British army, ranking below a corporal. 

BOMBARDMENT, an attack by artillery fire directed against 
fortifications, troops in position or towns and buildings. In its 
strict sense the term is only applied to the bombardment of 
defenceless or undefended objects, houses, public buildings, &c., 
the object of the assailant being to dishearten his opponent, and 
specially to force the civil population and authorities of a 
besieged place to persuade the military commandant to capitulate 
before the actual defences of the place have been reduced to 
impotence. It is, therefore, obvious that mere bombardment 
con only achieve its object when the amount of suffering inflicted 
upon non-combatants la sufficient to break down their resolution, 
and when the commandant permits himself to be influenced 
or coerced by the sufferers. A threat of bombardment will 
sometimes induce a place to surrender, but instances of its 
fulfilment being followed by success are rare ; and, in general> 
with a determined commandant, bombardments fail of their 
object. Further, an intentionally terrific fire at a large target, 
unlike the slow, steady and minutely accurate ” artillery 
attacks ” directed upon the fortifications, requires the expendi- 
ture of large quantities of amxndmition, and wears out the guns 
of the attack. Bombardments are, however, frequently resorted 
to in order to test the temper of the garrison and the civil popu- 
lation, a notable instance being tlmt of Strassburg in 1870. 
The term is often loosely employed to dcscril>e artillery attacks 
upon forts or fortified positions in preparation for assaults by 
infantry. 


BOMBARDON, or Bass Tuba, the name given to the boss and 
contrabass of the brass wind in military bands, called in the 
orchestra bass tuba. 

The name of bombardon is unquestionably derived from horn- 
bardanf, the Italian for contrabass pommer (bombard), which, 
before the invention of the fagotto, formed the bass of medieval 
orchestras ; it is also used for a bass reed stop of 16 ft. tone on the 
organ. The bombardon was the very first bass wind instrument 
fitted with valves, and it was at first known as the corno basso, 
clavicor or bass horn (not to be confounded with the bass horn 
with keys, which on being perfected became the ophicleide). 
The name was attached more to the position of the wind instru- 
ments os bass than to the individual instrument. The original 
como basso was a brass instrument of narrow bore with the 
pistons set horizontally. The valve-ophicleide in F of German 
make had a wider bore and three vertical pistons, but it was 
only a half instrument,” measuring about 12 ft. A. Kalk- 
brenner, in his life of W. Wieprecht (1882), states that in the 
Jager military bands of Prussia the corno basso (keyed bass 
horn) was introduced as bass in 1829, and the bombardon (or 
valve-ophicleide) in 1831 ; in the Guards these instruments were 
superseded in 1835 by the bass tuba invented by Wieprecht and 
J. G. Moritz. 

The modem bombardon is made in two forms : the upright 
model, used in stationary band music ; and the circular model, 
known as the helicon, worn round the body with the large bell 
resting on the left shoulder, after the style of the Roman cornu 
(see Horn), which is a more convenient way of carrying this 
heavy instrument when marching. The bombardon, and the 
euphonium, of which it is the bass, are the outcome of the 
application of valves to the bugle family whereby the saxhorns 
were also produced. The radical difference between the saxhorns 
and the tubas (including the bombardon) is that the latter have 
a sufficiently wide conical bore to allow of the production of 
fundamental sounds in a rich, full quality of immense power. 
Tliis difference, first recognized in Germany and Austria, has 
given rise in those countries to the classification of the brass 
wind as ” half ” and ” whole ” instruments (Halbe and Gauze 
Jnslrufnente), When the brass wind instruments with conical 
bore and cup-shaped mouthpiece first came into use, it was a 
well-understood principle that the tube of each instrument must 
theoretically be made twice as long as an organ pipe gi\nng the 
same note ; for example, the French horn sounding the 8 ft. (' 
of an 8 ft. organ pipe, must have a tube 76 ft. long ; C' then 
becomes the second harmonic of the series for the 16 ft. tube, 
the first or fundamental being unobtainable. After the intro- 
duction of pistons, instrument-makers experimenting with the 
bugle, which has a conical bore of very wide diameter in propor- 
tion to the length, ftnmd tliat baritone and bass instruments 
coastructed on the same principle gave out the fundamental 
full and clear. A new ora in the construction of brass wind 
instruments was thus inaugurated, and now that the proportions 
of the bugle have been adopted, the tubes of the tubas are made 
just half the length of those of the older iastruments correspond- 
ing to the length of the organ pipe of the same pitch, so that a 
euphonium sounding 8 ft. C no longer needs to be 16 ft. long 
but only 8 ft. The older instruments, such as the saxhorns, 
with narrow bore, have therefore been denominated “ half 
instruments,” because only half the length of the instrument is 
of practical utility, while the tubas with wide bore are styled 
” whole instruments.” ’ Bombardons are made in E flat and 
F of the 16 ft. octave, corresponding to the orchestral bass tuba, 
double bass in strings, and pedal clarinet and contrafagotto 
i in the wood wind. The bombardon in B flat or C, an octave 
lower than the euphonium, corresponds to the contrabass tuba 
in the orchestra. 

> See Dr E. Schaflifi-utl's article on Musical Instruments, 
section 4 of Berickt der Beuriheilunascommission hex der Allg, 
detUschen Jndustne^Ausstellung, 1854 (Munich. 1855). pp. 160- 
170 ; also Friedr. Zammincr. Die Musik und die MusikinstrutnenU 
in ikrer Besiekung zu den Gesetzen der Akustik (Giessen, 1855), 
P- 313- 
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The bombardons possess a ciiFomatic compass of 34 to 4 octaves. 
The harmonic series consists oi the harmonics irom tlie xst to the 8th. 


Bombardon in £ Flat 



For the bombtudon in F, one tone higher. 


SvatMUM. 


Harmonic Skrirs of the Contrabass Bombardon in C* 

CotnpoM. . 










* For the Bb borobarilon, one tone lower. 

' Or higher stiU for a hretTate player with a good lip. 


8m hiiua. 


The lowest notes produced by the valves are very difficult to 
obtain, for IJic lips sddom have sufficient power to set in vibration 
a column of air of such immense length, at a rate of vibration slow 
enough to .synchronize w'ltli that of notes of such deep pitch.' Even 
when they are played, the lowest valve notes can l^dly be heard 
unless doubled an octave higher by another lK>mt>ardon. 

Bombardons are generally treated as non -transposing instruments, 
the music being written os sounded, except in France and Belgium, 
where transposition Is usual. The intervening notes are obtained 
by means 01 pistons or valves, which, on being depressed, dther 
admit the wind into additional leiigth.s of tubing to lower the pitch, 
or cut off a length in order to raise it. Bombardons usually have 
three or four pistons lowering the pitch of the instrument reflectively 
1, 4, 14 and 24 tones (in 1^‘lgium, 1, J, 2 and 3 tones). T^e valve 
system, disposal of the tubing and shape and position of the bell 
differ considerably in the various models of well-known makers. 
In (iernianv and Austria * what is known os the cylinder action is 
largely used ; for the piston or pump is substituted a four-way 
brass cock operated by means of a key and a series of cranks. 

In order to obtain a complete chromatic scale throughout the* 
compass, there must be, as on the slide-trombone, ja-ven different 
positions or lengths 0/ tubing available, each having its harmonic 
scries. These different lengths are obtained on the ^mbardon by 
means of a combination of pistons : the simultaneous use of Nos. 2 
and 3 lowers the pilch two tones ; of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, three tones ; 
of Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, five and a half tones, &c. A combination of 
pistons, however, fails to give the interval with an absolutely correct 
intonatioR, since the lengtli of tubing thrown open i.s not of the 
tht*oreti<*al length re(]uired to produce it. Many ingenious con- 
trivances have iH'en mvenlt'd from lime to time to remedy this 
inherent defect of tlie valve sy.stem, such as tlic six-valve independent 
system of Adolphe Sax ; the Besson Registre, giving eight inde- 
(K-ndent pasitions ; the Besson compen.sating system Transpositeur ; 
the Boosey automatic compenrsating piston invented by D. J. 
Blaikley, and V, Mahillon's automatic regulating pistons. More 
recently the Bt*s.son enharmonic valve .system, with six independent 
timing slides and three pi.stons, and Rudall, Carte & Company’s new 
(Klussmann's patent) bore, conical throughout the open tube and 
additional lengths, have produced instruments which leave nothing 
to be desired as to intonation. (See Valves and Tuba.) (K. S.) 

BOMBAY CITY, the capital of Bombay Presidency, and 
the chief seaport of western India, situated in 18® 55' N. and 
72° 54' E. The city stands on an island of the same name, 
which forms one of a group now connected by causeways with 
the mainland. The area is 22 sq. m. ; and the populaticm of the 
town and island (1901) 776,006 (estimate m 1906, 977,822). 
Bombay is the second most populous city in Be Indian empire, 
having fallen Inihind Calcutta at the census of 1901, Its position 
on the side of India nearest to Europe, its advantages as a 
port and a railway centre, and its monopoly of the cotton 
industry, arc counteracted by the fact that the region which it 
serves cannot vie with the valley of the Ganges in point of 
fertility and has no great waterway like the Ganges ^ Brahma- 
putra. Nevertheless Bombay pushes Calcutta hard for supremacy 
in point of population and commercial prosperity. 

The Bombay Island, or, as it ought to be more correctl)^ 
called, the Bombay Peninsula, stands out from a coast ennoble^ 
by lofty hills, and its harbour is studded by rocky islands and 
precipices, whose peaks rise to a great height. The approach 

' V. C. Mahillon. KUments d'acoustique musicals st instrumentalc 
(Bruxelles, 1874). p 1 53. 

*■* The bombardon is used in the military bands of Austria, but 
in those of Germany it has been superseded by a l>ass tuba differing 
slightly in form arid construction from the bombardons and bass 
tubas used in England, France, Belgium and Austria. 


from the sea discloses ooe of tfaeffnest panoramas in the worid, 
—the only European analogy being the Bay of Naples. The 
island consists of a plain about 11 m. long by 3 broad, flanl^ 
by two parallel lines of low hills. A neck of land stretching 
towards the south-we&t forms the harbour on its eastern side, 
sheltering it from the force of the open sea, and enclosing an 
expanse of water from 5 to 7 m. wide. At the soutli-west of 
the island. Back Bay, a shallow basin rather mom than 3 m. 
in breadth, runs inland for about 5 m. between extreme 
points of the two ranges of hills. On a slightly raised strip of 
land lietween the head of Back Bay and the harbpur is ritua^ 
the fort, the nucleus of the city of Bombay. this point 

the land slopes westward towards the centr^ plain, a low-lying 
tract, which before the construction of the emoankment known 
os the Hornby Vellard, used at high tide to be submerged by the 
sea. The town itself consists of well-built and unusi^ly hand- 
some native bazaars, and of spacious streets devoted to European 
commerce. In the native bazaar the bouses rise three or four 
storeys in height, with elaborately carro pillars and front work. 
Some of the European hotels and commercial buildings are on 
the American scale, and have no rival in any other city of India. 
The Taj Mahal hotel, whkh was built by the Tata fmnily in 
1904, is the most p^tial and modem hotel in India. The 
private houses of the European residents lie apart alike from 
the native and from the mercantile quarters of the town. As a 
rule, each is built in a laijge garden or compound ; and although 
the style of architecture is less imposing than that of the statuy 
residences in (alcuttu, it is well suited to the climate, and has a 
beauty and comfort of its own. The favourite suburb is kialabar 
hill, a high ridge running out into the sea, and terraced to the 
top by handsome houses, which command one of the finest 
views, of its kind, in the world. Of recent years wealthy nativm 
have been ( ompeting with Europeans for the possession of this 
desirable quarter. To the right of this ridge, looking towards 
the sea, runs another suburb known as Breach Candy, built 
close upon the beach and within the refreshing sound of the 
waves. To the left of Malabar hill lies Back Bay, with a pro- 
montory on its farther shore, which marks the site of the old 
Bombay Fort ; its walls are demolished, and the area is chiefly 
devoted to mercantile buildings. Farther round the island, 
beyond the fort, is Mazagon Bay, commanding the harbour, 
and the centre of maritime activity. The defences of the port, 
remodelled and armed with the latest guns, consist of batteries 
on the islands in the harbour, in addition to which there are 
three large batteries on the mainland. There is also a torpedo- 
boat detachment stationed in the harbour. * 

No city in the world has a finer water-front than Bombay. 
The great line of public offices along the esplanade and facing 
Back Bay, which are in the Gothic style mixed with Saronic, 
are not individually distinguished for architectural merit, but 
they have a cumulative dfect of great dignity. The other 
most notable buildings in the city are the Victoria terminus of 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway and the Taj Mahal hotel. 
Towards the northern end of Malabar hill lie the Parsee Towera 
of Silence, where the Parsecs expose their dead till the flesh is 
devoured by vultures, and then cast the bones into a well where 
they crumUe into dust. The foundation-stone of a museum 
was laid by the prince of Wales in 1905. 

Local Government , — The port of Bombay (including docks 
and warehouses) is managed by a port trust, the members of 
which are nominated by Sie government from among the coni- 
mercial community. The municipal government of the city 
was framed by an act of the Bombay legislative council paa^ 
in 1888. The governing body consists of a municipal corporation 
and a town council. The corporation is composed of 72 memben, 
of whom 16 are nominated by the government Of the remainder, 
36 arc elected by the ratepayers, 16 by the justices of the pace, 
2 by the senate of the university, and 2 by the champr of 
commerce. The council, which forms the standing committee 
of the corporation, consists of 13 members, of whom 4 are 
nominated by the government and tbe rest elected by Ae cor- 
poration. The members of the corporation include Europeans, 
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Hindus, Mahommedans and Parsecs. The Bombay University 
was constituted in 1857 as an examining body, on the model of 
the university of London. The chief educational institutions 
in Bombay City are the government Elphinstone College, two 
missionary colleges (Wilson and St Xavier), the Grant medical 
college, the government lawschool, the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
school of art, and the Victoria Jubilee technical institute. 

Docks.— liht dockyard, originally built in 1736, has a sea-face 
of nearly 700 yds. and an area of about aoo acres. There are 
five graving docks, three of which together make one large dock 
648 ft. long, while the other two make a single dock 582 ft. long. 
I’here are iso four building slips opposite the Apollo Bandar 
( landing-place) on t he south-east side of the enclosure. The dock- 
yard is lighted by electricity, so that work can be carried on by 
night as well as day. Bombay is the only important place near 
the sea in India where the rise of the tide Is sufficient to permit 
docks on the largest scale. The highest spring tides here reach 
T7 ft., but the average is 14 ft. Prince’s dock, of which the 
foundation-stone wa.s lala by the prince of Wales in 1875, was 
opened in 1870, and is 1460 ft. long by 1000 ft. broad, with a 
water area ol 30 acres ; while the Victoria dock, which was 
completed and opened in T887-1888, has a water area of 25 acres. 
South of the Victoria dock, the foundation-stone of the Alexandra 
dock, the largest in India, was laid by the prince of Wales in 1905. 

Cotton Mills . — The milling industry is, next to the docks, 
the chief feature of Bombay’s commercial success. The staple 
manufacture is cotton-.spinning, but in addition to this there are 
flour mills and workshops to supply local needs. The number 
of factories increased from fifty-three in 1881 to eighty-three in 
1890, and that decade saw the influx of a great industrial popula- 
tion from the surrounding districts ; but the decade 1891-1901 
witnessed at least a temporary set-back owing to the ravages 
caused by plague and the effects of over-production. In addition 
to the actual mortality it inflicted, the plague caused an exodus 
of the population from the island, disorganized the labour at the 
clocks and in the mills, and swallowed up large sums which were 
spent by the municipality on plague operations and sanitaiy 
improvements. After 1901, however, both population and trade 
began to revive again. In 1901 there were 131,796 persons 
employed in the cotton industry. 

Population . — Owing to its central position between East and 
West and to the diversity of races in India, no city in the world 
can show a greater variety of type than Bombay. The Mahratta 
race is the dominant element next to the European rulers, but 
in addition to them are a great and influential section of Parsce 
merchants, Arab traders from the Gulf, Afg^ns and Sikhs 
from northern India, Bengalis, Rajputs, Chinese, Japanese, 
Malays, negroes, Tibetans, Sinhalese and Siamese. Bombay 
is the great port and meeting-place of the Eastern world. Out of 
the large sections of its population, Hindu, Mahoramedan, Parsee, 
Jain and Christian, the Parsees are one of the smallest and yet 
the most influential. They number only some 46,000 all told, 
but most of the great business houses are owned by Parsee 
millionaires and most of the large charities ore founded by them. 

History.— Tht name of the island and city of Bombay is de- 
rived from Mumba (a form of Parvati), the goddess of the Kolis, 
a race of husbandmen and fishermen who were the earliest 
known inhabitants, having occupied the island probably about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Bombay originally consisted 
of seven islands (the Hepiattesia of Ptolemy) and formed an 
outlying portion of the dominions of successive dynasties domi- 
nant in western India : Satavahanos, Mauryas, Chalukyas and 
Kashtrakutas. In the Maurya and Chalukya period ( 45 ^ 75 ^) 
the dty of Puri on Elcphanta Island was the principal place in 
Bombay harbour. The first town built on Bombay Island was 
M ahikavati (Mahtm), founded by King Bhima, probably a member 
of the house of the Vadavas of Deogiri, as a result of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji’s raid into the Deccan in 1294. It remained under Hindu 
rule until 1348, when it was captur^ by a Mahommedan force 
from Gujarat ; and the islands remain^ part of the province 
(later kingdom) of Gujarat till 1534, when they were ceded by 
Sultan Bahadur to the Portuguese. 


The island did not prosper under Portuguese rule. By the 
system known as aforamento the lands were gradually parcelled 
out into a number of fiefs granted, under the crown of Portugal, 
to individuals or to religious corporations in return for military 
service or equivalent quit-rents. The northern districts were 
divided among the Franciscans and Jesuits, who built a number 
of churches, some of which still survive. The intolerance of their 
rule did not favour the growth of the settlement, which in 166 j, 
when it was transferred to the British, Imd a population of only 
10,000. The English had, however, long recognized its value 
as a naval base, and it was for this reason that they fought the 
battle of Swally (1614-1615), attempted to capture the place in 
1626, and that the Surat Council urged the purchase of Bombay 
from the Portuguese. In 1654 the directors of the Company drew 
Cromwell’s attention to this suggestion, laying stress on the 
excellence of its harbour and its safety from attack by land. 
It finally became the property of the British in 1661 as part of 
the dowry of the infanta Catherine of Portugal on her marriage 
to Charles II., but was not actually occupied by the British until 
1665, when they experienced much difficulty in overcoming 
the opposition of the Portuguese, and especially of the religious 
orders, to the cession. In 1668 it was transferred by the crown 
to the East India Company, who placed it under the factory of 
Surat. 

The real foundation of the modern city dates from this time, 
and was the work of Gerald Aungier (or Angier), brother of 
Francis Aungier, 3rd Lord Aungier of Longford and ist earl of 
Longford in Ireland (d. 1700), who succeeded Sir George Oxenden 
a.s president of Surat in 1669 and died in 1677. At this time Bom- 
bay was threatened by the Mahrattas from inland, by the Malabar 
pirates and the Dutch from the sea, and was cut off from the 
mainland by the Portuguese, who still occupied the island of 
Salsette and had established a customs-barrier in the channel 
between Bombay and the shore. In spite of the niggardly 
policy of the court of directors, who refused to incur the expense 
of employing skilled engineers, Aungier succeeded in fortifying 
the town and shore ; he also raised a force of militia and regulars, 
the latter mainly Germans (a.s more trustworthy than the riff- 
raff collected in London by the Company’s crimps). In 1672 
Aungier transferred his headquarters to Bombay, and after 
frightening off an imposing Dutch fleet, which in 1670 attempted 
to surprise the island, set to work to organize the settlement 
anew. To this task he brought a mind singularly ^lightened and 
a sincere belief in the best traditions of English liberty. In 
its fiscal policy, in its religious intolerance, and in its cruel and 
contenaptuous treatment of the natives, Portuguese rule had 
been ^ke oppressive. Aungier altered all this. With the con- 
sent of a general assembly of the chief representatives of the 
people^* he commuted the burdensome Ipd tax for a fixed 
money payment ; he protected all castes in the celebration of 
their religious ceremonies ; and he forlmde any compulsion of 
natives to cany burdens against their will. The result was that 
the population of Bombay increased rapidly ; a special quarter 
was set apart for fkt banya, or capitalist, class of Hindus ; while 
Parsees and Armenians flocked to a city where they were secure 
of freedom alike for their trade and their religion. Within 
eight years the population had grown from 10,000 to 60,000. 
The immediate result of this concentration of people in a spot 
so unwholesome was the prevalence of disease, produced by 
the appalling sanitary conditions. This, too, Aungier set himself 
to remedy.* In 1675 he initiated the works for draining the foul 
tidal swamps ; and, failing the consent of the Company to the 
erection of a regular hospital, he turned the law court into an 
^firmary. He also set up three courts of justice: a tribunal 
for petty causes under a factor with native assessors, a court of 
appeal under the deputy governor and members of council, and 
a court-martial. A regular police force was also e.stablished and 
a gaol built in the Bazaar.^ 

During this period, however, the position of Bombay was 
sufficiently precarious. The Malabar pirates, though the city 
itself 'was too strong for them, were a constant menace to its 
' Hunter, HiU. of British India, ii. pp. 212, &c. 
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trade ; and it required aD the genius of Aungier to mtintain the 
settlement, isolated as it was between the rival ponlirerB of the ! 
Mahrattas and the Mogul empire. After his death, on the 30th 
of June 1677, its situation be^me even more precarious. Even 
under Aungier the Siddi admirals of the Moguls had asserted 
their right to use Bombay harbour as winter quarters for their 
fleet, though they had failed to secure it as a base against the 
Mahrattas. Unc^ his weak successor (Rolt, 1677-1682), the 
English waters, the value of which had now been proved, became 
the battle-ground between the rival navies, and for some years 
Bombay lay at the mercy of both. The Company's rule, more- 
over, was exposed to another danger. The niggardly p^icy of 
the board of Erectors, more intent on peaceful dividends than on 
warlike rule, could not but be galling to soldiers of fortune. A 
mutiny at Bombay in 1674 had only been suppressed by the I 
execution of the ringleader ; and in 1683 a more formidable | 
movement took place under Richard Keigwin, a naval officer 
who had been appointed governor of St Helena in reward for the 
part played by him in the capture of the island from the Dutch 
in 1673. Keigwin, elected governor of Bombay by popular vote, 
issued a proclamation in the king's name, citing the intolerable 
extortions, oppressions and exactions ” of the Company, and 
declaring his government under the immediate authority of the 
crown. He ruled with moderation, reformed the system of 
taxation, obtained notable concessions from the Mahrattas, and 
increased tlic trade of the port by the admission of “ interlopers." 
But he failed to extend the rebellion beyond Bombay ; and 
when a letter arrived, under the royal sign manual, ordering him 
to surrender the fort to Sir John Child, appointed admiral and 
captain-general of the (Company’s forces, he olx^yed.* 

Meanwhile the Company had decided to consider Bombay as 
“ an independent settlement, and the seat of the power and trade 
of the English in the East Indies." But a variety of causes set 
back the development of the city, notably the prevalence of 
plague and cholera due to the silting up of the creeks that 
divided its comf>onent islands ; and it was not till after the 
am:ilgamation of the old and new companies in 1708 that the 
governor's seat was transferred from Surat to Bombay. In r 7 18 
the city wall was completed ; settlers Injgan to stream in, especially 
from distracted Gujarat ; and a series of wise administrative 
reforms increased this tendency until in 1744 the popula- 
tion, which in 1718 had sunk to 16,000, had risen to 70,000. 
Meanwhile the Mahratta conquest of Bassein and Salsette (1737- 
1739) had put a stop to the hostility of the Portuguese, and a 
treaty of alliance with the Siddis (1733) had secure^te base of 
supplies on the mainland, 'fhe French wars of 174^!^^ and 
175^^17^*3 led to a further strengthening of the fortifications ; 
and the influx of settlers from the mainland made the questions 
of supplies and of the protection of trade from piracy more 
pressing. Die former was in part settled by tlie acquisition of 
Bankol (1755) as a result of an alliance with the peshwa, the 
latter by the successful expedition under Watson and Give 
against Vijayadrug (1756). During this periocL -too, the import- 
ance of Bombay as a naval base, long sinm recognized, was 
increased by the building of a dock (1750), a second being added 
in 3762. The year 1770 saw the beginning of tht cotton trade 
with China, the result of a famine in that country, the Chinese 
government having issued an edict commanding more land to 
be used for growing grain. This, too, was a period of scardiing 
reforms in the administration and the planning and^uilding of 
the city ; the result being a further immense growth of its 
population, which in 1780 was 113,000. This was still further 
increased by the famine of 1803, which drove laige numbers of 
people from Konkan and the Deccan to seek employment in 
Bombay. A great fire broke out in the fort in the same year and 
caused enormous loss ; but it enabled the government to open 
wider thoroughfares in the more congested parts, and greatly 
stimulated the tendency of the natives to build their houses and 

* Sec Hunter, op, cit, ii. 205. Ac. He received a full pardon, was 
appointed later to the command of a frigate in the royal navy, 
and fell while leading the assault on St Christopher's (June 21, 

J690). 


shops outside the ^Us of the fort in ^at itti now some of the 
busiest of the dty. ‘ 

The British victory over the Mahrattas and the annexation 
of the Deccan opened a new period of unrestricted development 
lor Bombay. At this time, to6 ( 1819), its fortunes were vigorously 
fosteitid by Mountstuart Elphinstone, and in 1838 the population 
had risen to 236,000. But m the next fifty years it more than 
doubled itself, the figures for 1891 being .82 1. 000. This great 
leap was due to the influence of railwa3rs, of wnich Ae first line 
was completed in 1853, the opening of Ae Suez Canal, and the 
foundation of cotton factories. In 1866-1867 the "'tide Of pros- 
perity was interrupted by a financial crisis, dufe to the fall in 
the price of cotton on the termination of the Ant'erickn wax. 
Bombay, however, soon recovered herself, and in 1801 was more 
prosperous than ever before; but during the ensuing decade 
great havoc was played by plague with both her population 
and her trade. In addition to a decline of 6 % in the population, 
the exports also declined by 7 %, whereas Calcutta’s exports 
rose during the same period by 38 %. 

See S. M. Edwardes, The liUe of Hnmbav (3902) ; James Douglas. 
Dombay and Western India (1803) ; G. W. Forrest, Cities of iww 
(1903) : Sir William Hunter, Histnrx' of British India (London, 
1900) ; Imp, Gojutteer of India (Oxford, xgo8), $,v. “ Bombay City," 

BOMBAY PURNITURB. Bombay blackwood furniture** 
is a term applied to a rather extensive class of articles manu- 
factured in the city of Bombay and in the towns of Surat and 
Ahmedabad in India. The wood used is Shisham or blackwood 
(Dalhefpa\ a hard-grained dark -coloured timber which with 
proper treatment assumes a beautiful natural polish. Much of 
the so-called Bombay furniture is clumsy and inelegant in form, 
defects which it is so^ested by experts, like Sir George Birdwood, 
it owes to the circumstance that the original models were Dutch. 
Some of the smaller articles, such as flower stands, small tables, 
and ornamental stands, are, however, of exceedingly graceful 
contour, and good examples are highly prized by collectors. The 
carving at its l>est is lace-like in character, and apart from its 
inherent beauty is attractive on account of the ingenuity shtjwn 
by the worker in adapting his design in detail to the purpose of 
the article he is fashioning. The workmen who manufacture the 
most arti.stic Bombay furniture are a special dass with inherited 
traditions. Often a man knows only one design, which has been 
transmitted to him by his father, who in his turn had had it 
from his father before him. In recent years under European 
auspices efforts have been made with a certain measure of success 
to modernize the industry by introducing po|;;tions of the native 
work into furniture of Western design. In the main, however, 
the conventional patterns are still adhered to. “ Bombay 
boxes ’’ arc inlaid in geometrical patterns on wood. The inlay- 
ing materials consist of the wire, sandal wood, sapan wood, 
ebony, ivory and stags’ horns, end the effect produced by the 
combination of minute pieces of these various substances is 
altogether peculiar and distinctive. 

BOMBAY PRESIDEffCY, a province or presidency of British 
India, consisting partly of British districts, and partiy of native 
states under the administration of a governor. This territoi)^ 
extends from 13® 53' to 28* 45* N., and from 66° 40’ to 76° 30’ E., 
and is bounded on the N. by Baluchistan, the Punjab and 
; Rajputana ; on the E. by Indore, the Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad ; on the S. by Madras and Mysore ; and on the W, 
by the Arabian Sea. Within these limits lie the Portuguese 
settlements of Diu, Damaun and Goa, and the native state of 
Baroda which has direct relations with the government of India ; 
while politically Bombay includes the settlement of Aden. 
The total area, including Sind but excluding Aden, is 188,745 
sq. m., of which 122,984 sq. m. are Under British and 65,^61 
under native rule. The total population (rqot) is 25468,209, of 
which 18,515,587 arc resident in British territory and 6,908,648 
in native states. The province is divided into four commissioiiisr- 
ships and twenty-six districts. The four divisions are tfife 
northoro or Gujarat, the central or Deccan, the southern or 
Ginutic, and fthd. The twenty-six districts ate: l^mbgy 
City, Ahmedabad, Broach, Kldra, Panch Mahals, Surat, Thana, 
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Ahmcdnagar, Khandesh (partitioned into two districts in xgo 6 ), 
Nasik, Poona, Satara, Sholapur, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, 
Kanara, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Karachi, Hyderabad, Shikarpur, 
Thar and Parkar, and Upper Sind Frontier. The native states 
comprise in all SSS separate units, which arc adnriinistcred 
cither by political agents or by the ccdlectors of the districts in 
which the smaller states are situated. The chief groups of states 
are North Gujarat, comprising Cutch, Kathiawar agency, 
Palanpur agency, Mal\i Kantha agency, Rewa Kantha agency 
and Cambay ; South Gujarat, comprising Dharampur, Bansda 
and Sachin ; North Konkan, Nasik and Khandesh, comprising 
Khandesh political agency, Surg^a and Jawhar ; South Konkan 
and Dharwar, comprising Janjira, Sawantwari and Savanur ; 
the Deccan Satara Jagirs, comprising Akalkot, Bhor, Aundh, 
Phaltun, Jath and Daphlapur ; the southern Mahratta states, 
comprising Kolhapur and other states, and Khairpur in Sind. 
The native states under the supervision of the government of 
Bomlwy are divided, historically and geographically, into two 
main groups. The northern or Gujarat group includes the 
territories of the gackwar of Baroda, with the smaller states 
which form the administrative divisions of Cutch, Palanpur, 
Rewa K'intha, and Mahi Kantha. These territories, with the 
exception of Cutch, have an historical connexion, as being the 
allies or tributaries of the gaekwar in 1805, when final eng^e- 
ments were concluded between that prince and the British 
government. The southern or Mahratta group includes Kolhapur, 
Akalkot, Sawantwari, and the Satara and southern Mahratta 
Jagirs, and has an historical bond of union in the friendship 
they showed to the British in their final struggle with the power 
of the peshwa in 1818. The remaining territories may con- 
veniently be divided into a small cluster of independent zamin- 
daris, .situated in the wild and hilly tracts at the northern ! 
extremity of the Sahyadri range, and certain principalities 
which, from their history or geographical position, are to some 
extent isolated from the rest of the presidency. 

Physical Aspects. — The Bombay Presidency consists of a long 
strip of land along the Indian Ocean from the south of the Punjab 
to the north of Mysore. The coast is rock-bound and difficult 
of access ; and though it contains several bays forming fair- 
weather ports for vessels engaged in the coasting trade, Bombay, 
Karaclii-in-Sind, Marmagoa and Karwar alone have harbours 
sufficiently land-locked to protect shipping during the prevalence 
of the south-we.st monsoon. The coast-line is regular and little 
broken, save by the Gulfs of Cambay and Cutch, between which 
lies the peninsula of Kathiawar. 

Speaking generally, a range of hills, known as the Western 
Ghau, runs down the coast, at places rising in splendid bluffs 
and precipices from the water’s edge, at others retreat- 
^ inland, and leaving a fiat fertile strip of 5 to 50 m. 
between their base and the sea. In the north of the 
presidency on the right bank of the Indus, the Hala mountains, 
a continuation of the great Suleiman range, separate British 
India from the dominions of the khan of Kalat. Leaving 
Sind, and passing by the ridges of low sandhills, — the leading 
feature of the desert east of the Indus, — and the isolated hills 
of Cutch and Kathiawar, which form geologically the western 
extremity of the Aravalli range, the first extensive mountain 
range is that separating Gujarat from the states of central India. 
The rugged and mountainous country south of the Tapti forms 
the normem extremity of the Sahyadri or Western Ghats. This 
great range of hills, sometimes overhanging the ocean, and 
generally running parallel to it at a distance nowhere exceeding 
m.. with an average elevation of about 1800 ft, contains 
Individual peaks rising to more than double that height They 
stretch southwards for upwards;^f 500 m., with a breadth of 
10 to ao m. The western dedivHy is abrupt, the land at the base 
of the hills being but slightly raised above the lev^ of the sea. As 
is usually the case with the trap formation, they desemd to the 
plains in terraces with abrupt fronts. The landward slope is in 
many places v^ gentle, the crest of the range being sometimes 
but slightly rais^ above the level of the plateau of the Deccan. 
Their best-known elevation is Mahabaleshwar, 4500 ft. h^h, a 


fine plateau, 37 m. from Poona, covered with rich vegetation, and 
used by the Bombay government as its summer retreat and 
sanitarium. In the neighbourhood of the Sahyadri hills, par- 
ticularly towards the northern extremity of the range, the 
country is jugged and broken, containing isolated peaks, masses 
of rock and spurs, which, running eastward, form watersheds for 
the great rivers of the Deccan. The Satpura hills separate the 
valley of the Tapti from the valley of the Nerbudda, and the 
district of Khandesh from the territories of Indore. The 
Satmala or Ajanta hills, which are rather the northern slope of 
the plateau than a distinct range of hills, separate Khandesh 
from the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The more level parts of Bombay consist of five well-demarcated 
tracts — Sind, Gujarat, the Konkan, the Deccan, and the Carnatic. 
Sind, or the lower valley of the Indus, is very flat, with 
but scanty vegetation, and depending for productive- "** 
ness entirely 'on irrigation. Gujarat, except on its northern 
parts, consists of rich, highly cultivate alinvial plains, watered 
by the Tapti and Nerbudda, but not much subject to inundation, 
l^e Konkan lies between the Western Ghats and the sea. It is 
a rugged and difficult country, intersected by creeks, and abound- 
ing in isolated peaks and detached ranges of hills. The plains 
of the Deccan and Khandesh are watered by large rivers, but as 
the rainfall is uncertain, they are generally, during the greater 
part of the year, bleak and devoid of vegetation. The Carnatic 
plain, or the country south of the river Kistna, consists of 
extensive tracts of black or cotton soil in a high state of 
cultivation. 

The chief river of western India is the Indus, which enters 
the presidency from the north of Sind and flowing south in a 
tortuous course, falls into the Arabian Sea by several 
mouths, such as the Ghizri creek, Khudi creek, Pitiani 
creek, Sisa creek, Hajamro creek, Vatho creek, Mall creek, Wari 
creek, Bhi tiara creek, Sir creek and Khori creek. In the dr\^ 
season the bed varies at different places from 480 to 1600 yds. 

I The flood season begins in March and continues till September, 
the average depth of the river rising from 9 to 24 ft., and the 
velocity of the current increasing from 3 to 7 m, an hour. Next 
to the Indus comes the Nerbudda. Rising in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and traversing the dominions of Holkar, the Nerbudda 
enters the presidency at the north-western extremity of the 
Khandesh district, flows eastward, and after a course of 700 m. 
from its source, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, forming near its 
mouth the alluvial plain of Broach, one of the richest districts 
of BombjjW. For about 100 m. from the sea the Nerbudda is at 
all scaaffns navigable by small boats, and during the rains by 
vessels of from 30 to 50 tons burden. The Tapti enters the 
presidenc)^ a few miles south of the town of Burhanpur, a station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula railway, flows eastward through 
the district of Khandesh, the native state of Rewa Kantha and 
the district of Surat, and falls into the Gulf of C^imbay, a few 
miles west of the town of Surat. Tlie Tapti drains about 250 m. 
of country, and is. in a commercial point of view, the most useful 
of the Gujarat wvers. Besides these there are many minor 
streams. The Banas and the Saraswati take their rise in the 
Aravalli hills, and flowing eastward through the native state of 
Palanpur, fall into the Runn of Cutch. The Sabarmati and the 
Mahi rise in the Mahi Kantha hills, and flowing southwards, 
drain the districts of Northern Gujarat, and fall into the sea near 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay. The streams which, rising in 
the Sahyaari range, or Western Ghats, flow westward into the 
Arabian Sea, are of little importance. During the rains they are 
formidable torrents, but with the return of the fair weather they 
dwindle away, and during the hot season, with a few exceptions, 
they almost dry up. Gear and rapid as they descend the hills, 
on reaching the lowlands of the Konkan they become muddy 
and bracki^ creeks. The Kanarese rivers have a larger body of 
water and a more regular flow than the streams of the Konkan. 
One of them, the Sharawati, forcing its way through the western 
ridge of the Ghats, plunges from the high to the low country by 
a succession of falls, the principal of which is 890 ft in height 
The Sahyadri, or Western Ghats, also throw off to the eastward 
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the two principal rivers ^ the Madras Presidency^ the Godavari 
and the Kistna. These rivers collect countless tributary streams, 
some of them of considerable sixe, and drain the entire plain 
of the Deccan as they pass eastward towards the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The Manchar Lake is situated on the right bank of the Indus. 
During inundations it attains a lengrii of so m.« and a breadth 
j of 10, covering a total area estimated at i8o sq. m. 

But the most peculiar lacustrine feature of the pre> 
sidency is the Runn or Lake of ('utch, which, according to the 
season of the year, is a salt marsh, an inland lake, or an arm of 
the sea with an area of 8000 sq, m. It forms the western boundi^ 
of the province of Gujarat, and when flooded during the rains 
unites the Gulfs of Cutch and Gunbay, and converts the territory 
of Cutch into ah island. 

Gro/o/fy. —South of Gujarat nearly the whole of Bombay is 
covered by the horizontal lava flows of the Deccan Trap series, 
and these flows spread over the greater part of the Kathiawar 
peninsula and extend into Cutch. In Cutch and Kathiawar 
they are underlaid by Jurassic and Neocomian beds. The 
Jurassic beds are marine and contain numerous Ammonites, 
but the beds which are referred to the Neocomian include a 
series of sandstones and shales with remains of plants. Several 
of the plants are identical with forms which occur in the upper 
portion of the Gondwana system. Tertiary limestone.s, sand* 
stones and shales overlie the Deccan Trap in Cutch, but the 
greatest development of deposits of this age is to be met with 
on the western side of the Indus (see Sind). The plain of Sind 
and of eastern Gujarat is covered by alluvium and wind-blown 
sand. 

Climate . — Great varieties of climate are met with in the 
presidency. In its extreme drj'^ness and heat, combined with the 
aridity of a sandy soil, I'pper Sind resembles the sultry deserts 
of Africa. The mean maximum temperature at Hyderabad, in 
Lower Sind, during the six hottest months of the year, is 98^^ F. 
in the shade, and the water of the Indus reaches blood heat; 
in Upper Sind it is even hotter, and the thermometer has been 
known to register 130° in the shade. In Cutch and in Gujarat 
the heal, though less, is still very great. The Konkan is hot and 
moist, the fall of rain during the monsoon sometimes approaching 
300 in. The table-land of the Dea^an above the Ghats, on the 
contrary, has an agreeable climate except in the hot months, 
as has also the southern Mahratta country ; and in the hills of 
Mahabaleshwar, Singarh, and other detached heights, Europeans 
may go out at all hours with impunity. Bombay Island itself, 
though in general cooled by the sea breeze, is oppressively hot 
during May and October. The south-west monsoon generally 
sets in about the first week in June, and pours down volumes 
of rain along the coast. From June tc) October travelling is 
difficult and unpleasant, except in Sind, where the monsoon 
rains exert little influence. 

— Bombay Presidenc>' possesses two great classes 
of forests — ^those of the hills and those of the alluvial plains. 
The hill forests are scattered over a wide area, extending from 
2^ to 14° N, lat. Most of them lie among the Sahyadri hills or 
Western Ghats. The alluvial forests lie in Sind, on or close to 
the banks of the Indus, and extend over an area of 550 sq. m. 
The principal timber trees in the forests are— teak ; blackwood 
of two varieties {Ddbergia Sisu and Dalbergia laitfolia), Dalbergia 
ujainenstSf Pterocarpus Marsupiuntj Terminalia glabra, Acacia 
arabica, Acacia Catechu, Nauclea cordilolia, Nauclea parvifolia, 
Bidelia spinosa, Hardwickia binata, Juga xylocarpa, Populus 
euphraiica, and Tamarindus indica. The forests contain many 
trees which, on account of their fruits, nuts or berries, are 
valuable, irrespective of the quality of their timber. Among 
these are the mango {Mangifera indict ^ ; the jack (Artocarpm 
integrifaUa), Zity^us Jujuba, Aegle Marmelas, Termir^ia 
Chebula, CalophyUum Imphyllum, Bassia latifolia and Pongamia 
glabra. The jungle tribes collect gum from several varieties of 
trees, and in Sind the Forest Department derives a small revenue 
from lac. The palms of the presidency consist of cocoa-nut, 
date, palmyra and areca cate^u. 
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PopuM(m,---Tht census of 1^1 gave a total of 15,468,909, 
out of which the chief religions furnished the Mowing 
numbers : — 

Hindu r9*0r6458 

Mahommedan 4> 367. 395 

J«a 953.950 

Zoroaatnan 7B.33X 

Christian ax6,xt8 

In Sind Islam has been the predominant religion from the 

earliest Arab conquest in the 8th century. In Gujarat the 

redominant religion is Hinduism, though ^tty Mahommedan 
ingdoxns have left their influence in many pacts of the province. 
The Deccan is the home of the Mahrattas, who constitute 30 % 
of the population. The Konkan is notable for various Christian 
castes, owing their origin to Portuguese rule;/ while in the 
Carnatic, Lingayatism, a Hindu reformation movement of the 
I 3 th century, has been embraced by 45 % of the population. 
The Mahrattas are the dominating race next to the Europeans and 
number (1901) 3,650,000, composed of 1,900,000 Kunbis, 350,000 
Konkanis, and 1400,000 Mahrattas not otherwise specified. 

Languages. — ^Thc chief languages of the president?)^ arc Sindhi 
in Sind, Cutchi in Cutch, Gujarati and Hmdustani in Gujarat, 
Mahratti in Thana and the central division, Gujarati and 
Mahratti in Khondesh, and Mahratti and Kanarese in the 
southern division. There are also Bhil (iao,ooo) and Gipsy 
(30,000) dialects. 

Agriculture. staple crops are as follows : — Toar (Sorghum 
vulgare) and bajra (Holcus spicaius) are the staple food grains 
in the Deccan and Khandesh. Rice is the chief product of the 
Konkan. Wheat, generally grown in the northern part of the 
l^esidency, but specially in Sind and Gujarat, is exported to 
Europe in large quantities from Karachi, and on a smuler scale 
from Bombay. Barley is principally grown in the northern 
parts of the presidency. Nachani (Eleusine coracana) and kodra 
(Paspalum scrohiculatum), inferior grains grown on the hill-sides, 
furnish food to the Kolis, Bhils, Waralis, and other aboriginal 
tribes. Of the pulses the most important are gram (Cicer aria- 
tinum), tur (Cajanus indicus), kulti (Ddlichos bifhrus), and mug 
(Phaseolus Mungo). Princi^ oil-seeds: til (Sesamum oriau’- 
tale), mustard, castor-wl, safflower and linseed. Of fibres the 
most important are cotton, Deccan hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus), 
and sunn or tag (Crotalaria juncea). Much has been done to 
improve the cotton of the presidency. American varieties havis 
been introduced with much advantage in the Dharwar coUec- 
torate and other parts of the southern Mahratta country. 
In Khandesh the indigenous plant from wHich one of the lowest 
classes of cotton in the Bomlmy market takes its name has been 
almost entirely superseded by the superior Hinganghat variety. 
Miscellaneous crops ; sugar - cane, requiring a rich soil and a 
perennial water-supply, and only grown in favoured localities, 
red pepper, potatoes, turmeric and tobacco. 

Manufactures. chief feature of the modem industrial 
life of Bombay is the great development in the growth and 
manufacture of cotton. Large steam mills have rapidly spmng 
up in Bombay City, Ahmedabad and Khandesh. In 1905 these 
were 433 factories in the presidency, of which by far the greater 
number were engaged in the preparation and manufacture of 
; cotton. The industry is centred in Bombay City and Islaad, 
which contains nearly two-thirds of the mills. During the decade 
1891-1901 the mill industry passed through a period Si depression 
due to widespread plague and famine, but on the whole there has 
been a marked ex^sion of the trade as well as a great im- 
provement in the dass of goods produced. In addition to the 
mills there are (1901) 178,000 hand-loom weavers in the province, 
who still have a position of their own in the manipulation of 
designs woven into the cloth. Silk goods are manufactured in 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Yeola, Nasik, Thana and Bombay, the 
material being often decorated with printed or woven dMigns ; 
but owing to the comperition of European goo^ roost bnuKhes 
of the industry are declining. The custom of investing savkigi 
in p>ld and silver ornaments gives employment to many 
goldsmiths ; the metal is usually supplied by iitt customer, and 
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the goldimith charges for hLs labour. Ahmedabad and Surat 
are famous for their carved wood-work. Many of the houses in 
Ahmedabad are covered with elaborate wood-carving, and ex- 
cellent examples exist in Broach, Baroda, Surat, Nasik and 
Yeola. Salt is made in large quantities in the government works 
at Kharaghoda and Udu in Ahmedabad, whence it is exported 
will to Gujarat and central India. There is one brewery at 
liapuri near J^oona. 

Railways and Irrigation . — The province is well supplied with 
railways, all of which, with one exception, concentrate at 
Bombay City. The exception is the North-Western line, which 
enters Sind from the Punjab and finds its natural terminus at 
Karachi. The other chief lines are the Great Indian Peninsula. 
Indian Midland, Bombay, Baroda Ik Central India, Rajputana- 
Malwa & Southern Mahratta systems. In 1905 the total 
length of railway under the Bombay government open for traffic 
was 7980 m. These figures do not include the railway system 
in Sind. With the exception of Sind, the water-.supply of the 
Bombay Presidency does not lend itself to the construction oi 
large irrigation works. 

Army, — Under Lord Kitchener’s re-arrangement of the 
Indian army in 1904 the old Bomlmy command was abolished 
and its place was taken by the Western army corps under a 
lieutenant-general. The army corps was divided into three 
divisions under major-generals. The 4th division, with head- 
quarters at Quetta, comprises the troops in the Quetta and 
Sind districts. The 5th division, with heajiquarters at Mhow, 
consists of three brigades, located at Nasirabad, Jubbulpore and 

K ansi, and includes the previous Mhow% Deesa, Nagpur, Ner- 
dda and Bundelkhand districts, with the Bombay district 
north of the Tapti. The 6th division, with headquarters at 
Poona, consists of three brigades, located at Bombay, Ahmed- 
nagar and Aden. It comprises the previous Poona district, 1 
Bombay district south of the Tapti, Belgaum district north 
of the Tungabhadra, and Dharwar and Aurungabad districts. 

Education . — The university of Bombay, established in 1857, 
is a body corporate, consisting of a chancellor, vice-chancellor 
and fellow.s. The governor of Bombay is cx officio chancellor. 
The education department is under a director of public instruc- 
tion, who is responsible for the administration of the department 
in accordance with the general educational policy of the state. 
The; native state.s have generally adopted the government 
.system. Baroda and the Kathiawar states employ their own 
inspectors. In 1905 the total number of educational institutions 
was 1 0,1 94 with 593,431 pupils. There are ten art colleges, 
of which two are managed by government, three by native 
states, and five are under private management. According to 
the census of igoi, out of a population of 25^ millions nearly 
24 millions were illiterate. 

AdmimstfaUon.-^lht government of Bombay is administered 
by a governor in council consisting of the governor as president 
and two ordinary members. The governor is appointed from 
England ; the council is appointed by the crown, and selected 
from the Indian civil service. These are the executive members 
of government. For making laws there is a legislative council, 
consisting of the governor and his exeaitive council, with certain 
other persons, not fewer than eight or more than twenty, at 
least half of them being non-officials. Each of the members of 
the executive council has in his charge one or two departments 
of the government ; and each department has a secretary, 
an under - secretary, and an assistant secretary, with a 
numerous staff of clerks. 1'he political administration of the 
native states is under the superintendence of British agents 
placed at die principal native courts : their position varies in 
different states according to the relations in which the princi- 
palities stand with the paramount^ power. The administration 
of justice throughout the presidency is conducted by a high 
court at Bombay, consisting of a chik justice and seven puisne 
judg^, along with district and assistant jud^ througho«it the 
dis^cte of the presidency. The admunstrarion of the districts 
is carried on by collectors, assistant coUectors, and a varying 
number of supernumerary assistants. 


History.--ln the earliest times of which any record remains 
the greater part of the west coast of India was occupied by 
Dravidian tribes, living under their kings in fortified villages, 
carrying on the simpler arts of life, and I^ldmg a faith in which 
the propitiation of spirits and demons played the chief part. 
There is evidence, however, that so early as xooo B.c. an export 
trade existed to the Red Sea by way of East Africa, and before 
750 B.c. a similar trade had sprung up with Babylon by way of 
the Persian Gulf. It was by this latter route that the traders 
brought back to India the Brahmi alphabet, the art of brick- 
making and the legend of the Flood. Later still the settlement 
of Brahmans along the west coast had already Aryanized the 
country in religion, and to some extent in language, before the 
Persian conquest of the Indus valley at the close of the 6th 
century b.c. The Persian dominion did not long survive ; and 
the inarch of Alexander the Great down the Indus paved the 
way for Chandragupta and the Maurya empire. Under this 
empire Ujjain was tiU seat of a viceroy, a prince of the imperial 
house, who ruled over Kathiawar, Malwa and Gujarat. On the 
death of Asoka m 231 b.c. the empire of the Mauryas broke up, 
and their heritage in the west fell to the Andhra dynasty of 
the SatBvahanas of Paithan on the Godavari, a Dravidian family 
whose dominion by 200 b.c. stretched across the peninsula from 
the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna to Nasik and the Western 
Ghats. About a.i>. 210, however, their power in the west seems 
to have died out, and their place was taken by the foreign dynasty 
of the Kshaharatas, the Saka satraps of Surashtra (Kathiawar), 
who in 120 had mastered Ujjain and Gujarat and had built up 
a rival kingdom to the north. Since about a.d. 40 the coast 
cities had been much enriched by trade with the Roman empire, 
which both the Satavahanas and the satraps did much lo 
encourage ; but after the fall of Palmyra (273) and the extinction 
of the main Kshaharata dynasty (r. 300) this commerce fell 
into decay. The history of the century and a half that follows 
is very obscure ; short-lived Saka dynasties succeeded cjne another 
until, about 388, the country was conquered by the (iuptas of 
Magadha, who kept a precarious tenure of it till alx>ut 470, 
when their empire was destroyed by the White Huns, or Ephthal- 
ites (g.v.), who, after breaking the power of Persia and assailing 
the Kushan kingdom of Kabul, poured into India, conquered 
Sind, and established their dominion as far south as the Nerbudda. 

Under the Hun tyranny, which lasted till the overthrow of 
the White Huns on the Oxus by the Turks (r. 565), native 
dynasties had .survived, or new ones had established themselves. 
In Kathiawar a chief named Bhatarka, probably of foreign 
origin, had established himself at Valabhi (Wala) on the ruins 
of the Gupta power (r. 500), and founded a dynasty which 
lasted until it was overthrown by Arab invaders from Sind in 
770.’ The northern Konkan w'as held by the Mauryas of Puri 
near Bombay, the southerly coast by the Kadambas of \’anavusi, 
while in the southern Deccan Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas 
struggled for the mastery. A new power, too, appeared from 
the north : the Gurjaras (ancestors, it is supposed, of the Gujar 
caste), who had probably entered India with the White Huns, 
established their power over Gujarat and (c. 600) overran north- 
eastern Kathiawar, made the raja of VAlabhi their tributary, and 
established a branch at Broach (585-740). During the short- 
lived empire of Harsha (d. 647 or 648), Malwa, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were subject to his sway ; but the southern boundary 
of his kingdom was the Nerbudda, south of which the Chalukyas 
in the 7th century, having overcome the Rashtrakutas and other 
rivals, had absor^d the smaller kingdoms into their empire. 
In 710-711 (92 A.H.) the Arabs invad^ India, and in 712 con- 
quered and established themselves in Sind ; they did not, 
however, attempt any serious attack on the Gurjara and Chalukya 
empires, confining themselves to more or less serious raids. In 
770 they destroy^ the city of Valabhi and, as already mentioned, 
brought its dynasty to an end. Meanwhile the Chalukyas, 
after successfully struggling with the PaUavas (whose capital 
was taken by Vikramaditya II., c. 740), had in their turn suc- 
; cumbed to their ancient rivals the Rashtrakutas, who succeeded 
^ V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 295. 
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to the bulk of their dominions^ including Gujamt^ where they had 
set up a branch line. For some two centuries (c, 750-950) 
there was a balance of power between the Gurjaras and Rash- 
trakutas, neither kingdom being strong enough to encroach on 
the other to any extent. The RashUakutas were, moreover, 
debarred from l^e schemes of conquest by dissensions with 
the branch dynasty which they had set up in Gujarat and by 
the constant threat of attack by the Chalukyas from Mysore. 
Nevertheless their power and magnificence (they were notable 
builders and patrons of literature) greatly impressed the Arabs, 
by whom the king was known as Balharft {i,e. VaUhatOf “ well- 
beloved ”), a title borrowed from the preceding dynasty. Under 
them the Konkai# and the coast farther south were governed 
by chiefs of the SUahara family, whose rule is mainly notable for 
the revival of trade with the Persian Gulf and, doubtless os a 
result of this, the arrival in 775 on the west coast of a number of 
Parsee refugees, who found, in a country where three religions 
were already equally honoured, the toleration denied to them in 
Mussulman Persia. But in the loth century the Rashtrakuta 
power began to break up ; in 961 Mularaja ^lanki (Chalukya) 
conquered the kingdom of Anhiivada (Anhilvara) in Gujarat, 
where his dynasty reigned till 1242 ; and twelve years later the 
Chalukyas once more overthrew the Roshtrakutas in the Deccan, 
establishing their capital at Kalyani, while a branch line was set 
up in sou&ern Gujarat. Farther south the Silaharas, however, 
continued to rule the coast, and succeeded in maintaining their 
independence until after the final fall of the Chalukyas in 1192. 
Tlie cause of the downfall of the dynasty, splendid and enlightened 
as any of its predecessors, was the system of governing by means 
of great feudatories, which also proved fatal to the Solanki 
rajas of Anhiivada. From 1143 onward the power of the latter 
had txien overshadowed by that of the Vaghela chiefs of Dholka, 
and during the same period the Dcccan had been rapidly 
lapsing into absolute anarchy, amid which rival chiefs struggled 
hir the supreme power. In the end the Yadavas of Devagiri 
(Daulatabad) prevailed, and in 1192 established a short-lived 
empire to wliich the Dholka princes were ultimately forced to 
become tributary. 

But meanwhile a new power had appeared, which was destined 
to establish the Mussulman domination in western and southern 
India. In 1023 Mahmud of Ghazni had already invaded Gujarat 
with a large army, destroyed the national Hindu idol of Somnath, 
and carried away an immense lx)oty. Mahommed Ghori also 
invaded Gujarat, and left a garrison in its capital. But it was 
not till after the Mussulman power was firmly established in 
northern India that the Mahommedan sovereigns of Delhi 
attempted the conquest of the south. In 1294 the emperor 
Ala-ud-din first invaded the Deccan, and in 1297 he conquered 
Gujarat. In 1312 the Mahommedan arms were triumphant 
through the Mahratta country ; and seven years later the whole 
of MaJabar fell a prey to the invaders. In the middle of the 14th 
century the weakness of the Delhi sovereigns tempted the 
governors of provinces to revolt against their distant master, 
and to form independent kingdoms. In this way the Bahmani 
kingdom was established in the Deccan> and embraced a part 
of the Bombay presidency. Ahmednagar and Gujarat also 
became the seats of a new kingdom. In 1573 Akbar conquered 
Gujarat and reannexed it to the empire ; in 1599 he effected the 
reconquest of Khandesh, and in 1600 that of Ahmednagar. 
From this time the country was never tranquil, and Ahmednagar 
became the focus of constant rebellions. During the latter part 
of the 17th century the Mabrattas rose into power, and almost 
ever)' part of the country now comprising the presidency of 
Bombay fell under their sway. In 1498 the Portuguese came 
first to Calicut, their earliest po^sion in the presidency be^ 
the island ol Anjidiv. After their victory at Diu over the 
tian fleet their mastery of the Indian Ocean was undisputed, 
and they proceeded to establish themselves on the coast. They 
captured Goa in 1510, Malacca in 1511, and Ormuz in 1515. 
Tl^y next took advantage of the decay of the kingdom of Gujarat 
to occupy Cbaul (i53i)> Baasein with its dependencies, including 
Bombay <1534), Dw (is$s) ^nd Daman (1559). But the inherent 
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vices of their intolerant system ttadecmuied their power, ^ven 
before their Dutdi a^d En^ish rivalsappeared on the soeiie. 

The first English settlement in the Bombay presidency was in 
1618, when the East India Company establish^ afadJoryatSmat, 
protected by a charter obtained from the emperor Jahaingtr. 
In 1626 the Dutch and English made an unsuccessful attempt 
to gain possession of the island of Bombay, and in 1653 proposals 
were suggested for its purchase from the Portuguese. In 1661 
it was ceded to the English crown, as part of the dower of the 
infanta Catherine of Portugal on her marriage with Charles II. 
So hghtly was the acquisition esteemed in England, and eo 
unsuccessful was the administmtion of the crqam officers, that 
in 1668 Bombay was transferred to the East India Compaiy 
for an annual payment of £10. At the time ol the transfer, 
powers for its defence and for the administration ot justice were 
also conferred ; a European regiment was enrolled ; and the 
fortifications erected proved sufficient to deter the Dutch from 
their intended attack in 1673 (see Bombay City : History), 
In 1687 Bombay was placed at the head of all the Company's 
possessions in India ; but in 1753 the government of Bombay 
became subordinate to that of Calcutta. The first collision of 
the English with the Mahratta power was in 1774 and resulted 
in 1782 in the treaty of Salbai, by which Salsette was oeded to 
the British, while Broach was handed over to Sindhia. More 
important were the results of the second Mahratta war, which 
ended in 1803. Sural had already been annexed in 1800 ; the 
East India Company now received the districts of Broach, 
Kaira, &c. 

In 1803 the Bombay presidency included only Salsette, the 
islands of the harbour (since 1774), Surat and Tlankot (since 
1756) ; but between this date and 1827 the framework of the 
presidency took its present shape. The Gujarat districts were 
taken over by the Bombay government in 1805 and enlarged 
in 1818 ; and the first measures for the settlement of Kathiawar 
and Mahi Kantha were taken between 1807 and 2820. Baji 
Rao, the last of the peshwas, who had attempted to shake ol! 
the British yoke, was defeated, captured and pensioned (18x7- 
1818), and large portions of his dominions (Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Nasik, Sholapur, Belgaum, Kaladgi, Dharwar, &c.) were included 
in the presidency, the settlement of which was completed bjr 
Mountstuart Klphinstone, governor from 1819 to 1827. His 
policy was to rule as far as possible on native lines, avoiding 
all changes for which the population was not yet ripe ; but the 
grosser abuses of the old r^ime were stopped, the country was 
pacified, the laws were codified, and courts and schools were 
established. The period that followed is notlble mainly for the 
enlargement of the presidency through the lapse of certain 
native states, by the addition of Aden (1839) and Sind (1S43), 
and the lease of the Panch Mahals from Sindhia (1853). Tm 
establishment of an orderly administration, one outcome of 
which was a general fall of prices that made the unwonted 
regularity of the collection of taxes doubly unwelcome, naturally 
excited a certain amount of misgiving and resentment ; but 
on the whole the population was prosperous and contented, 
and under Lord Elphinstone (1853-1860) the presidency T^aosed 
through the crisis of the Mutiny without any genend rising. 
Outbreaks among the troops at Karachi, Alunedabad assd 
Kolhapur were quickly put down, two regiments being disbanded, 
and the rebellions in Gujarat, among the Bhils, and in tbe 
southern Mahratta country were local and isolated. Under 
Sir Bartle Frere (1862-1867) agricultural priority reached its 
highest point, as a result of m American Civil War and the 
consequent enormous demand for Indian cotton in Europe. 
The money thus poured into the country produced an epidemic 
of speculation known as the Share’ Maliia '*^ ^x864i^8^), 
whtoi ended in a commercial crisis said the failure of the bank 
of Bombay (1866). But tbe peasahtiy gained on the wMe 
more than they lost, and the trade of l^nibay was not per- 
manently injured. Sk Bartle Frctre encoiihiged the completion 
of the great trunk lines of railways, and with tbe funds obtaibed 
by the demofition of the town wilb (s862)<hd bem the mignifl** 
cent series :of potflic buildings that now adorn Bofiflmy. ’ 
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During recent timee the entire history of Bombay has been 
sadly affected by plague and famine. Bu^nic plague, of a 
fatal and contagioua nature, first broke out in Bombay Qty in 
September 1896, and, despite all the efforts of the government, 
quickly spread to the surrounding country. Down to the end 
of October 1902 over 531*000 deaths had taken place due to 
plague. In 1903-1904 there were cases with 316,523 

deaths, and 1904-1905 there were 285,897 cases with 212,948 
deaths. The great cities of Bombay, Karachi and Poona 
suffered most severely. A few districts in Gujarat almost 
entirely escaped ; but the mortality was very heavy in Satara, 
Thana, Surat, Poona, Kolaba, and in the native states of Cutch, 
Baroda, Kolhapur and Palanpur. The only sanitary measure 
that can be said to have been successful was complete migration, 
which could only be adopted in villages and smaller towns. 
Inoculation was extensively tried in some cases. Segregation 
was the one general method of fighting the disease ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it was misunderstood by the people and led to some 
deplorable outbreaks. In Poona, during 1897, two European 
officials were assassinated ; the editor of a prominent native 
paper was sentenced to impri.sonment for sedition ; and two 
leaders of the Brahman community were placed in confinement. 
At Bombay, in March 1898, a riot begun by Mahommedan 
weavers was not suppressed until several Europeans had been 
fatally injured. In Nasik district, in January 1898, the native 
chairman of the plague committee was brutally murdered by a 
mob. But on the whole the people submitted with characteristic 
docility to the sanitary regulations of the government. Bombay, 
like the Central Provinces, suffered from famine twice within 
three years. The failure of the monsoon of 1896 caused wide- 
spread distress throughout the Deccan, over an area of 46,000 
sq. m., with a population of 7 millions. The largest number of 
persons on relief was 301,056 in September 1897 ; and the total 
^sxpenditure on famine relief was Rs. 1,28,00,000. The measures 
adopted were signally successful, both in saving life and in 
mitigating distress. In 1899 the monsoon again failed in 
Gujarat, where famine hitherto had been almost unknown ; 
and the winter rains failed in the Deccan, so that distress 
gradually spread over almost the entire presidency. The worst 
feature was a virulent outbreak of cholera in Gujarat, especially 
in the native states. In April 1900 the total number of persons 
in receipt of relief was 1,281,159 in British districts, 566,671 
in native states, and 71,734 in Baroda. For 1900-1901 the 
total expenditure on famine relief was nearly 3 crores (say, 
3^2,000,000 sterling) ; and a continuance of drought necessitated 
an estimate of 1 crore in the budget of the following year. The 
Bombay government exhausted its balances in 1897, and was 
subsequently dependent on grants from the government of 
India. 

See Sir James Campbell, Gatetteet of Bombay (26 vois., 1896) ; 
S. M. Edwardes, 7'he Hise of Bombay (1902) ; James Douglas, 
Bombay and U'rstern India (1893) ; and Sir William I -I'e- Warner, 
The Presidency of Bombav (Society of Arts, 1904) ; The Imperial 
Gaseiteer of India (Oxford, 1908) ; and for the early history, V. A. 
Smith, Ths Early History of India (and ed., Oxford, 1908). 

BOMBAZINE, or Bombasine, a stuff originally made of silk 
or silk and wool, and now also made of cotton and wool or of wool 
alone. Good bombazine is made with a silk warp and a worsted 
weft. It is twilled or corded and used for dress-material. Black 
bombazine has been used largely for mourning, but the material 
has gone out of fashion. The word is derived from the obsolete 
French applied originally to silk but afterwards to 

“ tree*sfik ** or cotton. Bombazine is said to have been made 
in England in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and early in the 19th 
century it was largely made at Norwich. 

BOMBILLIB, MARC MARIE. Marquis de (1744-1822), 
French diplomatist and eodesiaslk, was the son of the corate de 
Bombelles, tutor and guardian d the duke of Orleans. He was 
bom at Bitsdi in Lorraine, and served in the army through the 
Seven Years’ War. la 1765 he entered the di^omatic service, 
and after several diplomatic missions became ambassador of 
Fkaaoe to Portugal m 1786, being chaiged to win over that 
country to the Family Compact ; hut the madness of the queen 


and then the death of the king prevented his success. He was 
transfCTred to Vienna early in 17^, but the Revolution cut short 
his diplomatic career, and he was deprived of his post in 
September 1790. He remained attached to Louis XVI., and 
; was employed on secret missions to other sovereigns, to gain 
their aid for Louis. In 1792 he emigrated, and after Valmy 
lived in retirement in Switzerland. In 1804, after the death of 
his wife, he withdrew to the monastery of Brunn in Austria, and 
became bishop of Oberglogau in Prussia. In 1815 he returned 
to France, and became bishop of Amiens (1819). He died in 
Paris in 1822. 

His son, Louis Philippe, comte de Bombelles (1780-1843), 
bom at Regensburg, passed his life in the diplomatic service of 
Austria. In 1814 Iw became Austrian ambassador to Denmark, 
and in 1816 filled a similar position at Dresden. (E. Es.) 

BOMBERG. DANIE^ a famous Christian printer of Hebrew 
books. His (^cf activity was in Venice between 1516 and 1549 
(the year of his death). Bomberg introduced a new era in Hebrew 
typography. Among other great enterprises, he published the 
editio princeps (1516-1517) of the rabbinical Bible (Hebrew text 
with rabbinical coinmentaries, &c.). He also produced the first 
complete edition of the Talmud (1520-1523). 

BONA. JOHN (160^1674), Italian cardinal and author, was 
bom at Mondovi m Piedmont, on the loth of October 1609. In 
1624 he joined the Congregation of Feuillants and was succes- 
sively elected prior of Asti, abbot of Mondovi and general of 
his order. He was created cardinal in 1669 by Gement IX., and 
during the conclave, which followed that pope's death, was 
regarded as a possible candidate for the papacy. He died on the 
27th of October 1674. Bona's writings are mainly concerned 
with liturgical and devotional subjects. Of the numerous 
editions of his works, the best are those of Paris (1677), Turin 
^1747) and Antwerp (1777). Stores of interesting rubrical 
information, interspersed with verses and prayers, are to be 
found in the De Libris Liturgteis and the Dtvina PsaJmodia ; 
recent advances in liturgical studies, however, have somewhat 
lessened their value. The De Diseretione Spirituum treats of 
certain higher phases of mysticism ; the Via Compendii ad Deutn 
was well translated in 1876 by Henry Gollins, 0 . Cist., under the 
title of An Easy Way to God. Sir Roger L’Estrange’s translation 
(The Guide to Heaven, 1680) of the Manuductio ad Coelum was 
reprinted in 1898, and a new edition of the Principia Vitae 
Chrisiianae, ed. by D. O’Connor, appeared in 1906. The devo- 
tional treatise De Sacrificio Missae is the classical work in its 
field (new edition by Ildephonsus Cummins, 1903). 

The chief source for the life of Bona is the biography by tiie 
Cistercian abbot Bertolotti (Asti, 1O77) ; the best modem study is 
by A. Ighina (Mondovi. 1874). 

BONA (B6ne), a seaport of Algeria, in 36® 53' N., 7® 46' E., on 
a bay of the Mediterranean, chief town of an arrondissement 
in the department of Constantine, 220 m. by rail VV. of Tunis, 
and 136 m. N.E. of Constantine. The town, which is situated at 
the foot of the wooded heights of Edugh, is surrounded with a 
modern rampart erected outside the old Arab wall, the compass 
of which was found too small for its growth. Much of the old 
town has been demolished, and its general character now is that 
of a flourishing French city. The streets are wide and well laid 
out, but some are very steep. Through the centre of the town 
runs a broad tree-lined promenade, the Cours J^rome-Bertagna, 
formerly the Cours National, in which are the principal buildings 
— theatre, bonks, hotels. At its southern end, by the quay, is a 
bronze statue of Thiers, and at the northern end, the cathedral 
of St Augustine, a large church built in quasi- Byzantine style. 
In it is preserved a relic supposed to be the right arm of St 
Ai^stine, bro^ht from Pavia in 1B42. The Grand Mosque, 
built out of ruins of the ancient Hippo, occupies one side of 
the chief square, the Place d’Armes. There are barracks with 
accommodation for 3000 men, and civil and military hospitals. 
The Kosbah (dtadel) stands on a hill at the north-east of the 
town. The inner harbour, covering 25 acres, » surrounded by 
^ quays at which vessels drawing 22 ft cante moored. Beyond 
is a spacious outer harbour, built 1857-1868 and enlarged in 
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1905-1907. Bona is in direct steam^iip oommumcatton svith 
ManeOles, and is the centre of a huge commerce^ ranking aftier 
Algiers and Oran alone in Algeria. It imports general mer* 
chandise and manufactures, and exports phosphates, iron, rint, 
barlev, sheep, wool, cork, esparto, &c. There are manufactories 
of native garments, tapestry and leather. The marshes at the 
mouths of the Seybuse and Bujema rivers, which enter the sea 
to the south of Bona, have been drained a system of canals, 
to the improvement of the sanitary condition of the town, which 
has the further advantage of an abundant water supply obtained 
from the Edugh hills. '!^ere are cork woods and marble quarries 
in the vicinity, and the valley of the Seybuse and the nei^bour* 
ing plains are rich in agricultural produce. The population of 
the town of Bona in 1906 was 36,004, of the commune 42,934, 
of the arrondissement, which includes La Calle (f».) and 11 
other communes, 77,803. ^ 

Bona is identified with the ancient Afhfodisitmj the seaport 
of Hippo Hegius or Ubbo, but it derives its name from the latter 
city, the ruins of which, consisting of large cisterns, now restored, 
and fragments of walls, are about a mile to the south of the town. 
In the first three centuries of the Christian era Hippo was one 
of the richest cities in Roman Africa ; but its chief title to fame 
is derived from its connexion with St Augustine, who lived there 
as priest and bishop for thirty>five years. Hippo was captured 
the Vandals under Genseric in 431, after a siege of fourteen 
months, during which Augustine died. Only the cathedral, 
together with Augustine’s library and MSS., escaped the general 
destruction. The town was partially restored by Belisarius, 
and again sacked by the Arabs in the 7th century. On the top 
of the liill on which Hippo stood, a large basilica, with chancel 
towards the west, dedicated to St Augustine, was opened in 1900. 
An altar surmounted by a bronze .statue of the saint has also 
been erected among the ruins. The place was named Hippo 
Regius (Royal) by the Romans because it was a favourite residence 
of the*Numi^an kings. Bona (Arabic annaba, ‘‘ the city of 
jujube trees ”), which has passed through many vicissitudes, was 
built by the Arabs, and was for centuries a possession of the 
rulers of Tunis, who built the Kasbah in 1 300. From the beginning 
of the 14th to the middle of the 15th century it was frequented 
by Italians and Spaniards, and in the i6th it was held for some 
time by Charles V., who strengthened its citadel. Thereafter 
it was held in turn by Genoese, Tunisians and Algerines. From 
the time of Louis XIV. to the Revolution, the French Compagnie 
d'Afrique maintained a very active trade with the port. The 
town was occupied by the French for a few months in 1830 and 
reoccupied in 1832, when CAptains Armandy and Yusuf with a 
small force of marines seized the Kasbah and held it for some 
months until help arrived. From that time the history of Bona 
is one of industrial development, greatly stimulated since 1883 
by the discovery of the phosphate beds at Tebessa. 

BONA DEA, the “ good goddess,” an old Roman deity of 
fruitfulness, both in the earth and in women. She was identified 
with Fauna, and by later syncretism also with Ops and Maia— 
the latter no doubt l>ecause the dedication-day of her temple 
on the Aventine was ist May (Ovid, FasH^ v. 149 foil.). This 
temple was cared for, and the cult attended, by women only, 
and the same was the case at a second celebration at the begin- 
ning of December in the house of a magistrate with imptfivm^ 
which became famous owing to the profanation of these mysteries 
by P. Qodius in 62 b.c., and the political consequences of his 
act. Wine and myrtle were tabooed in the cult of Ibis deity, 
and myths grew up to explain these features of the cult, of which 
an account may^W read in W. W. Fowler’s Fomm Festivals, 
pp. Jo3 foil. Herbs with healing properties were kept in her 
temple, and also snakes, the usu^ symbol of the medicinal art. 
Her victim was a porca;as in the cults of other deities of fertility, 
and was called damium, and we are told that the goddess herself 
was knowHf as Damia and her priestess as damiatrix. These 
names are almost certainly Greek ; Damia is found worshipped 
at several {daces in Greece, and also at Tarentum, where there 
was A feitra called Dameia, It is thus highly probable that on 
tiie ctdt ctf Ibe original Rotnan goddess was engtilted tiie Greek 


one of 2>Binia, perhaps after the ccmqwt of (t^a 

It is no longer possilde to distinguish dear^^ the ano 
Roman elements in this curious cult, though it » iticlf mdte 
intelligible as that of an Eartlhcoddess With mysteries attained 

See else IPauly-Wiasowa. FtaUmoyelopMU. (W. W* F.f) 

BONA riDB fUt. ” in good fdth ’’), in law^ a term in^^gig 
tile abeenoB of all fraud or unfair dealing or acting, it b usually 
emidoved in conjunction with a noun, e,f. '* bona nde purchaser, 
one who has purchased property from its legal owner, to whm 
he has paid ue consideration, and from whom he has taken a 
legal conveyance, without having any notice of any trust affect- 
ing the property ; “ bona fide holder ” of a ^ of exchange, 
one who has taken a bill complete and nsguler bn the face of 
it, before it was overdue, and in good faith attd for value, and 
without notice of any defect in the title of the^ person who 
negotiated it to him ; “ bona fide traveller ” under the tipei^ing 
acts, one whose lodging^plaoe during the preceding night is at 
least 3 m. distant from the place where he demands to be 
supplied with liquor, such distance being calculated by the 
nearest public thoroughfare. 

BONALD, LOUIS OABRIBL AMBBOISB, Vicomte oe (1754- 
1840), French philosopher and politician, was born at Le Moniui, 
near Millau in Aveyron, on the 2nd of October 1754. Disliking 
the principles of the Revolution, he emigrated in 1791, jotned 
the army of the prina^ of Cond6, and soon afterw'ards settled 
at Heidelberg. There he wnite his first important work, the 
highly conservative Thiofie du pouvoir politique at feliptux 
(3 vols., 1706 ; new ed., Paris, 1854, 2 vols,), which was con- 
demned by the Directory. Returning to France he found himself 
an object of suspicion, and was obliged to live in retirement. 
In 1806 he was associated with Chateaubriand and Ftiv6e ki 
the conduct of the Mmwe de France, and two years later was 
appointed councillor of the Imperial University which he had 
often attacked. After the restoration he was a member of the 
council of public instruction, and from 1815 to 182s sat in the 
chamber as deputy. His speeches were on the extreme con- 
servative side ; he even advocated a literary censorship. In 
1822 he was made minister of state, and presided over the censor- 
.ship commission. In the following year he was made a peer, 
a dignity which he lost through refusing to take the oath 
in 1830. From 1816 he had been a memto of the Aca^em;^. 
He took no part in public affairs after 1830, but retired to lus 
seat at Le Monna, where he died on the 23rd of November 1840. ^ 

Bonald was one of the leading writers of the theocratic or 
traditionalist school, which included de Maistre, Lamennais, 
Ballanche and d’Eckstein. His writings are mainly on social 
and political philosophy, and are based ultimately on one 
great principle, the divine origin of language. In his own 
words, ” l/homme pense la pan^e avont dc parler la 
pens6e ” j the first language contained the essence of all truth. 
From this he deduces the existence of God, the divine origin 
and cons^uent supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the infallilnlity of the church. While this thought lies at the 
root of all his speculations there is a formula of constant ap- 
plication. All relations may be stated as the triad of cause, 
means and effect, which be sees repeated throughout nature. 
Thus, in the universe, he finds the imt cause as mover, move- 
ment as the means, and bodies as the result ; in the state, poirer 
as the cause, ministers as the means, and subjects os the entecti ; 

In the family, the some relation is exemplified by father, mother 
and children. These three terms bear specific relations to one 
another ; the fint is to the second as tM second to the tiiird. 
Thus, in the great triad of the religious world— God, tiie Medtator, 
and Man-— God is to the God-I&n as the God-Man is to Man. 
On this bans be constructed a system of political absolutism 
which lacks two things only weU-^ounded premisses instead 
of baseless b3rpotheBes, and the acqnieioefiee of those who were 
to be subject to it. 

Bonald’s is remarkably fine; ornate, but pure and 
vigorous. Many fruitful thoughte are scatt^ among his 
works, but his system scarcely deserves the nsma of aphilos^y . 
In afastmet tlmiight, he wain mere dilettante, ^nd m stnengtii 
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I^y in the vigour and iinccrity of hw statein^ts rather than in 
cqgency of reasoniag. 

He had four lona. Of these, Victor de Bonald (1780-1871) 
ferfjowed hi* father in his exile, was rector of the academy of 
Montpellier after the restoration, but lost his post during the 
Hundred Days. Regaining it at the second restoration, lie 
resigned finally in 1850. He wrote Des vrats principes opposes 
aux erreurs du XIX* stede (1833), f>eolopies 

modemes (1835), and a life of his father. Louis Jacques 
Maurice (1787-1870), cardinal (1841), was condemned by the 
r!Ouncil of state for a pastoral letter attacking Dupin the elder s 
Manuel de droit eccUsiastigue. In 1848 he held a memorial 
service “ for those who fell gloriously in defence of civil and 
religious li}>crty.” In 1851 he nevertheless advocated in the 
lenate the maintenance of the temporal power of Rome by force 
)f arms. HEXgt (d. 1846) was a contributor to legitimist 
ioumals j and Ren^ was interim prefect of Aveyron in 1817. 

Besides the Thiorie alxrvc mentioned, llic vicomte de Bonuld 
}ublisbcd Essai analyiigue sur Us lots naiurclles dr. Vordtr social 
1800); L^eislaHimtmmtiiveiiSo'ii)] Du divorrr consuUre au 
UcU {1801) ; Rechevches philosophiques sur les premiers objets de 
mmaissances morales (2 vola., 1818) ; Milanges liuSraires et poltiiques, 
tSmonstraiioH philosophtque du prtnvipe constitutif de la sucUU (1819, 
852). Tilt* first collectal edition upneared in 12 vols., 1817-1819 ; 
he latest is that of the Al>W Migne vols., 1859). 

See Notice sur M. te Vicomte de Bonald (1841. cd. Avignon. 1853), 
by his son Victor) ; Dumiron, Phil, en France au A'/A'" sihle : 
Vindelband, History of Philosophy (trails. J. H. Tufts, 1893) ; E. 
^oguet in Rev. des deux mondes (April 15, 1889). 

BONAPARTE, the name of a family made famous by 
lapolcon 1 . (^.v.)j emperor of the French. The French form 
lonapEirte was not commonly used, even by Napoleon, until 
iter the spring of 1796. The original name was Buonaparte, 
rhich was borne in the early middle ages by several distinct 
amilies in Italy. One of these, which settled at Florence before 
he year iioo, divided in the 13th century into the two branches 
if San Miniato and Sarzana. A member of this latter, Francesco 
iuonaparte, emigrated in the middle of the i6th century to 
Corsica, where his descendants continued to occupy themselves 
nth the affairs of law and the magistrac)'. 

Carlo Buonaparte [Charles Marie de Bonaparte] (1746- 
785), the father of Napoleon L, took his degree in law at the 
jro/rtw university of Fisa, and after the conquest of Corsica 
by tlie French became assessor to the royal court of 
Ajacrio and the neighbouring districts. His restless 
and dissatisfied nature led him to press or intrigue 
or other posts, and to embark in risky business enterprises 
vhich compromised the fortune of his famil>" for many years 
;o come. In 1764 he married Letizia Ramolino, a beautiful and 
ligh- spirited girl, aged fourteen, descended from a well-con- 
lected family domiciled in Corsica since the middle of the J5th 
«ntury. The first two children, born in 1765 and 1767, died 
n infancy ; Joseph (see below), the first son who surviv^, was 
3om in 1768, and Napoleon in 1769. The latter was bt^ in 
;he midst of the troubles coaseejuent on the French conquest, 
[.•etizia having recently accompanied her husband in several 
oume)^ and escapes. Her fiim and courageous disposition 
ihowed itself at that tr>dng time and throughout the whole 
af her singularly varied career. Simple and frugal in her tastes, 
uid devout in thought and manner of life, she helped to bind 
ber children to the me of Corsica, while her husband, a schemer 
by nature and a Voltairian by conviction, pointed the way to 
careers in France, the opening up of which moulded the fortunes 
of the family and the destinies of Europe. He died of cancer 
in the stomach at Montpellier in 1785. 

lAtuaa lived to witness the glory and the downfall of her great 
son, surviving Napoleon 1 . by sixteen years. She never accom- 
mooted herself to the pmt she was called on to i^y during 
the Empire, and, thou||[h endowed wiUi imiaense weUth and 
distinguished by the title of Madame M^e, lived >maiidy in 
rethement, and in the exercise of a strict domestic economy 
which her early privations had made a second nature i to her, 
but which renderad her .very unpopular in France «nd was doe 
pleasing to Napokooi Alter the events of *844 rise jomed the 


emperor in the island of Elba and was privy to his plans of escape, 
returning to Paris during the Hundred Days. After the final 
downfall of Waterloo, she took up her residence at Eome, where 
Pope Pius VIL treated her with great kindness and consideration, 
and protected her from the suspicious attentions of the powers 
of the Crand Alliance. In 1818 she addressed a pathetic letter 
to the powers assembled at the congress of Aix, petitioning for 
Napoleon s release, on the ground tliat his mortal illness had 
removed any possibility of his ever again becoming a menace 
to the world’s peace. The letter remained unanswered, the 
powers having reason to believe that it was a mere political 
move, and that its terms had been previously concerted with 
Napoleon. Henceforth, saddened by the death of Napoleon, 
of her daughters Pauline and Elisa, and of several grandchildren, 
she lived a life of mournful seclusion. In 1829 she was crippled 
by a serious fall, and was all but blind before her death in 1836. 

For tlie Bonaparte family in general, and Carlo and Letizia, sec 
Storia genealocica della famiglia Bonaparte, della sua origine fino 
alV estineione del tamo gid esisente nelta cutd di S. Miniato, scrtfta da un 
Samminiatese (D. MoraH) (Florence, 1846) ; F. de Stefani, Le antichitd 
dei Bonaparte \ precede f^r una introdusione (L. Berctta) (Venice. 
1857) ; L. Ambrosini and A. Huard, La Famille impiriale. Hist, de 
la famille Bonaparte depuis son orighie jusqu'en jS()o (Paris, i860) ; 

C. Leynadier, Histoire ae la famille Bonaparte de Van jojo d Van iSqS 
{cantinuSe jusqu’en rS66 par de la Brugire) (Paris, 1866) ; A. Klein- 
schmidi, Die Eltem und Gssrhwister Napoleons I. (Berlin, 1876) ; 

D. A. Bingham, The Marriages of the Bonapartes (2 vols,, London. 
1881) ; F. Masson, NapoUon et sa famille (4 vols., Paris, 1897-1900) ; 
A. Chuquet, La Jeunesse de NapoRon (3 vols., Paris, 1897“ 1890^ ; 
T. Na.*dca, Mi'maires sur Venfattce et la jeunesse de NapoUon 
jusqu^d Vdge de vingFtrois am : precedes d'une notice hisiorique sur 
son p^fe ; Baron li. Larrev. Madame Mdre (2 vols., Pans, 1892) ; 
Clara Tschudi, Napoleons Mutter : aus dem Norwegisihat Uhersetzt 
von H. vow Lenk (Ltspzig, 1901). 

The brothers and sisters of Napoleon I., taken in order of age, 
are the following : — 

I. Joseph (1768-1844), was born at Corte in Corsica on the 
7th of Januarj' 1768, He was educated at the college atiAutun 
in France, returned to Corsica in 1 784, shortly Hfter 
the death of his father, and thereafter studied law at 
the university of Pisa. He became a barrister at ^ 

Bastia in June 1788, and was soon elected a councillor eutem 
of the municipality of Ajaccio. Like his brothers, 

Napoleon and Lucicn, he embraced the French or 
democratic side, and on the victory of the Paolist party 
fled with his family from Corsica and sought refuge in France. 
After spending a short time in Paris, where he was disgusted 
with the excesses of the Jacobins, he settled at Marseilles and 
married Mile Julie Qaiy, daughter of a merchant of that town. 
The Bonapartes moved from place to place, mainly with the view 
of concerting measures for tlie recovery of Corsica. Joseph 
took part in these efiorts and went on a mission to Genoa in 
1795. In 1796 he accompanied his brother Napoleon in the 
early part of the Italian campaign, and had some part in the 
negotiations with Sardinia which led to the armistice of Cherasco 
(April 28), the news of which he bore to the French govern- 
ment. Later he proceeded to Leghorn, took part in the French 
expedition for the recovery of Corsica, and, along with the 
commissioner of the French Republic, Miqt de M^to, helped 
in the reorganization of that island. In March 1797 he was ap- 
pointed by the Directory, minister to the court of Parma, and 
early in the summer he proceeded to Rome in the same capacity. 
Discords arose between the Vatican, and the French Republic, 
and it is clear that Napoleon and the French Directory ordered 
Joseph to encourage revolution^ movements in Rome. On 
the 28th of December 1797 a disturbance took place opposite 
the French embassy, which led to the death of the French 
general, Leonard Duphot. Joseph at once left Roipe, which 
soon became a republic. Repairing to Paris, he entered on 
parliamentary life> ^becooing pne of tlie members ior Corsica 
m the Coun^ of Five Hunicb^. He made no mark in the 
chamber and retired in 1799. 

Befora the doup ^etat pf . Brumaire he hriped Nape^eon in 
making overtures to Sieyis and Moreau, hnt ot^rwise did little. 
Thereafter he refused toenter the ministry^but became a mpniUr 
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of 1^ cooneil ol iMo Cmps ^ 

advice on 1^ state (tf pub& opbion wM Sa 

to Ludfen Boiiafiarte/loo^ on thaS meanne m 
and retrogiade* His services^ the diplomatic spbem were 
more iinportant At Mortfontame; Ins countiy^^iouae, he con- 
cluded with the envoy of the UniM States a convenUon which 
bem that name (zSoo). He also presided over the ammttat^ 
which led to the treaty of Lunfvuie with Austria (Pehniaiy 9, 
i^i); and and Maret represented France in the len^y 
discussioi^ with the British envoy^ Lend Cornwallis^ which 
resulted in the signature of the treaty <d Amiens (March 15,, 
1802). This diplomatic triumph in its turn led to the con- 
solidation of Napoleon’s p^wer as First Consul for life (August 
i, 1802) with the chief voice in the sdecticm of his successor. 
On this question the brothers disamed. As neither Joseph 
nor Napoleon had a male heir, the ddest brother^ whose ideas 
of primogeniture were very strict, claimed to be recognised as 
heir, while Napoleon wbhed to recognize the son of Louis 
Bonaparte. On the proclamation of &e French empire (Hay 
1804) the friction became acute. Napoleon offered to make 
Joseph king of Lombardy if he would waive all claim of suc- 
cession to the French throne, but met with a firm refusal. / 
Meanwhile Joseph had striven earnestly, but in vain, to 
avert a rupture with England, which came about in May 1803. 
In 1805 he acted as cmef of the French government while 
Napoleon was campai^tng in Germany. Early in 1806 he 
proceeded to Naples with a French force in order to expel the 
Bourbon dynasty from southern Italy, Napoleon addi^ the 
promise that the Neapolitan crown would ht for Joseph if he 
chose to accept it. The conquest of the mainland was speedily 
effected, though GaSta, Reggio and the rock of Scylla held out 
for some months. The Bourbon court retired to ^dly, where 
it hackee protection of a British force. By the decree of the 
50th of Ma^ 1806 Napoleon proclaimed Joseph king of Naples, 
but aUowed him to keep intact his claims to the throne of Fiance. 
In several letters he enjoined his brother to greater firmness in 
his administration : ** These peoples in Italy, and in general all 
nations, if they do not find their masters, are dispoUd to re^ 
bellion and mutiny.” The memoirs of Count Miot de Melito, 
whom Joseph appointed minister of war, show how great were 
the difficidties with which the new monarch had to contend — 
an almost bankrupt treasury, a fickle and degraded populace, 
Bourbon intrigues and plots, and frequent attacks by the British 
from Sicily. General Stuart’s victory at Mai^ (July 3) 
shook Joseph’s throne to its base ; but the surrender m GaSta 
soon enabled Massena to march southwards and subdue Calabria. 
During his brief reign at Naples, Joseph effected many improve- 
ments; he abolished the relics of feudalism, reformed the 
monastic orders, reoi^anized the judicial, financial and educa^ 
tional systems, and initiated sevenu public works. In everything 
he showed his desire to cany out the aims which be expressed 
to his consort in April 1806 : ** Justice demands that I should 
make this people as happy as the scourge of war will pennit” 
From these well-meant, but not always successful, efforts he 
was suddenly called away by Napoleon to take the crown of 
Spain (May 1808). There his difficulties were far greater^ 
pesfMte the benevolent intentions announced to the Spaniards 
in his prodaxnation dated Bayoime, J3rd of June i8o8| fdl 
reconcihation between them andfthe Fien^ was tinpossible after 
Nape^eon’s treatment of their ie hdo king, Ferdinand VIX. 
For the varying fortunes 6f King jos^h in Spain and in the 
eventfuIyeaiaoM^ PeninsuW War, see Spain and ^bninsuuui ; 
War. His BoverSnanlv was Uttle more than titular. 
to leave Madrid Inbtuy in August xB68, owing to the S^ulh | 
success at Bv^yleti| lie was reinstated bv Napmeon kt the 
of the year ; aiffiwwas ffiereafter ui a subordinate ppsit^ 1 

whtdi led occasions to offer to abdicate. The j 

enyrtt t ook noWifee^Ol Ihw offers, and ordeiNt hhn togovinm i 
wiffitieOM energy. Between Felmiaiy aridity 1810 the emperor 
phased’ ffm nonbto and north-eastern provinces under the 
n o nBri l hd Of Fpench generals as military districts, virtually 


ImkoMdiBt of Yoaeah*! autho rit y, iwam sne 

Ki* sneiQoiz% Joseph «tried to be npajuj 

aftar ^ axporii^ of tiw yaan iS«ik-(89tfWiiniU 

of a miUta^ poweca' * “Bearing a ride whkh wiae qidf W 
oppiEoma buiden^ the had m leali^ oeasad le ekiit/ii w 
mmaanrii, and barriy retained some sembiante of anthbriW ovif 
aimaBpait ^timFrmichimyasageneraL KedMM |K ^ 
eadmuitM state of bii treasury to the last extreinHy be 
seriously rimiight of departure.” Joseph took tbiaatsp la AprH 
sSiir^ prooeieded to Paris in oraer to extort hsdtar tmrit ur 
iiw J but he had to re t u Tn 

of 500,000 francs aiid the promise riiat the army of the oentta 
(the smallett of the five French armies) should kpf under. Us 
control. Lam in that year Napoleon unimChttrioma to F^MooSa 
WeUiagton’s victory at Salsmanca (July ss, r8zi) oon^p^M 
Jos^ to leave his capital ; and despite the lerixenumt ii tbk 
British in the autumn of that year, Josh’s authors^ nsyer jnl^ 
recovered from that blow. The end of nis nominal rule cam in 
the next year, when WdUington utterly overthrew riie diief 
French army, commanded Uag Joseph and Marslud Jeurdio^ 

at Vittoria (Tune si, 18x3). Ine king fled from Bfiain, , 
disgraced by Napoleon, and leoeived the order to retire inoognitd 
to Mortfontaint. The emperor wrote to the mimiter of war 
(July II, 1813):—“ His [Joseph’s] briiavmr has never ceased 
bringing misfortune upon my army ; it is rime tp make an^ 
end of it.” 

Napoleon was equally dissatisfied with his brother’s conduct^ 
as lieutenant-general of France, while he himsell was amdnoring 
the campaign of 1814 in the east of Franos. On the ^orii <3 
March, Joseph emfjowered Marmont to make a truce with ^ie 
assailants of Paris if they should be in overpowering ftmfth. 
On the surrender of the capital Joseph at once relaxed. Ihe part 
which he played during the fiundxed Days (1815) was also 
insignificant. It is strange that, four days after WaSsrioo, 
Napoleon should have urged him to inspirit the Chamber of 
Deputies with a view to a national resistance (Lsmvi weiwiffrr 
de NapoUen). In point of fact Joseph did little l^ond seeking 
to further em^ror’s plans of escape to America. After tbs 
surrender of his brother to the captain of H*M.S. “ BeBemplMNi ” 
at Rochefort, Toseph went to uie United States. Settung oa 
the banks of the Delaware, he adopted riie title of comts (k 
Survflliers, and sought to promote plans for the rescue ot^bis . 
brother from St Helena. In 1830 heplaaded, ummoessluUy^ 
for the recognition of the claims of the duke Reichftadt (laitt 
0! Rome) to the French throne. He afterwaids yisttid En^f^ 
and for a time resided at Genoa and Florence. In tbp latter mWi 
the cradle of his race, he died on the sfitb ol Jufy i844f In 
person he somewhat resembled Napoleon, bjututtmy lick^ his 
strwigth and energy. HewasfitteoforaaembsmyoriudisA 
but was too mild, supine and luxurious lor tiie task» thrust upw 
him by his brother. Yet his corre^xmdence and xnaamirs pioye 
that 1 ^ retained for Nspoleon warm feelix^ (ri ailbcrioii* 

Of the max^ works de a lte s with Joseph B qnap wr ts we ini|y cRnS 
Baron A. du Com, MMoaim et corretpoodance potmaite W eiWMrirsI 
du to$ Joeeph (10 vds., Paris. 1854). and Xji fm$$ d$ NSSSSoo 
(xBS«) ; J. S. €. Abbott. Himry of fooopfk Bmpdm (New^S^ 
x86o) ; G. Botiin, fotoph Booopofie in Amrko^, 
flip puf Mtf eorOompoPoins (anon.) ; the MemoieM of ' 0 mird$. 
Melito (translation, edited by Gen^ FleiiMhmann. a VQls..rx|ll|) ; 
It M. Johnston, The Nopoleonie Bmpife in Southern luAy (k 
with an exeeHeat bibllos^n^y. London. 1004) ; ’Qomefe m moe of 
IfnptAm with joeeph Bont^rto (a vois.. iwet YOdk, sis8); Baitia 
A. du Cuie» nietoire dsi . . . trnitds de MoHjoeMne, de \ 

et d’Amiene, Ac. (xSiy-tSs?) ; , F. Massont jHopoUon 0 en /omUtp/ 
(4 vdh..l®a. 1889-1900), ^ 

n. Looiicn (r775'^¥fi4o)j^ce ol 
oathaaxstofltay x 77 jh HefoflowedhwcMinhtoriiem 
mriidschoobi^Autimaiid Briqniie. At that rime be 
. w^ied tp enter ^ Frendi arm, bpiti hsingdeban|rt,Mw ^ 
by,defecriv9 s^jfit was dpsrinad lor ,,, 

with this aun in view went to 0 m mmw at Ak 4n?lm^^ 

Hbsxambleimdi^^ 
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diicipline of the pbce, and on the outbreak of the Revolution in 
1739 he eagerif eipouied the democratic and anti-clerical move- 
ment then ancec^ over France. On retumiiw to Conica he 
hacame the leaotng speaker in the Jacobin dub ait Ajacdo. 
lushing even Napoleon to more decided action, Luden urged 
his brmem to bmk with Paoli, the leader of the more con- 
servative party, which so^t to ally itself with England as 
against the regicide republic of France. He headed a Corsican 
deputation which went to France in order to denounce Paoli 
and to solicit aid for the democrats ; but, on the Paolists gaining 
the upper hand, the Bonapartes left the island and joined Luden 
at Toulon. In the south of France he worked hard for the 
Jacobinical cause, and figured ea ** Brutus ’’ in the Jacobin dub 
of the small town of St Maximin (then renamed Marathon). 
There on the 4th of May 1794 he married Mile Catherine 
Boyer, though he was a minor and had not the consent of his 
family— an act which brought him into a state almost approach- 
ing disgrace and penury. The coup dUtat of Thermidor (July 
s8, i794)compdled the voung disciple of Robespierre hurriedly 
to leave St Maximin, and to accept a small post at St Chamans. 
^ere he was arrested and imprisoned for a time until Napoleon’s 
influence procured his release, and further gained for him a post 
M commissioner in the French army campaigning in Germany* 
Lucien soon conceived a dislike for a duty which opened up no 
vista for his powers of oratory and political intrigue, and repaired 
to Corsica. In the hope of being elected a deputy of the island, 
he refumd an appointment offered by Napoleon in the army of 
Lppt in 1798. His hopes were fulfilled, and in 1798 he entered 
the Council of Five Hundred at Paris. There his vivacious 
eloqwncc brought him into prominence, and he was president 
of that body on the eventful day of the 19th of Brumaire 
(Novmber w) 1799, when Napioleon overthrew the national 
couT^Is of France at the palace of St Qoud. The refusal of 
Luaen to put the vote of outlawry, for which the majority of 
the council clamoured, his opportune closing of the sitting, and 
his appeal to the soldiers outside to disperse les reprismtanU 
au^tgnard, turned the scale in favour of his brother. 

By a strange irony this event, the chief event of Lucien’s life. 
WM fatal to the cause of democracy of which he had bwn the 
most eager exponent. In one of his earlier letters to his brother 
Joseph, Luaen stated that he had detected in Napoleon “an 
Mbi^n not ^together egotistic but which surpassed his love 
lor the general weal ; ... in case of a counter-revolution he 
would ti^ nde on the crest of events,” Napoleon having by 
nis help triumphed over parliamentary institutions in France. 
Lucien 8 suspicion of his brother became a dominant feeling : 
and the relations between them became strained during the 
period of the consuUtc (1799-1804). He accepted office as 
minister of ^e mtenor, but was soon deprived of it owing to 
political and personal differences with the First Consul. ^ In 
order to soften the blow, Napoleon appointed him ambassador 
to the court of Madrid (November i8oo). There again Luden 
oismemd kis brother. France and Spain were then about to 
partition Poi^al, and the Spanish forces were biinning to 
mvMe t^t land, when the court of Lisbon succeeded, owing 
^ bribes, in indudng Godoy, the 

planish mmister, and Luden Bonaparte to sign the preliminaries 
^ Badajo*. The First Consul, 

tos pUns of seking Lisbon frustmted, remonstreted with 
h» Wotoer, who thereupon resigned his post, and returned to 
part m the opposition which the Tribunate 
some of Napofeon’s schemes. Luden’s next proceeding 
the bre^ between the two brothers. His wife had 
med in 1800 ; he became enamoured of a Mme Jouberthou in 
A made her his mfistress, and finals, 

u«P»te ^ express prohibition of the Kit Consul, secred^ 
h^ at his residence of PMs (on October jt, t8o«). 
Atl^ time Napoleon was pressing JUiclen for impoctimt 
leMons of stete to many the widow of riie kiiw of EtruA, and 
of his brothet*! action he ordered him to leave Frtnch 
Luaen departed f(ir Italy with Us wife and inftmt 
•on, hfter annoying Napoleon by bestowing mi her publidv the 


name of Bonaparte. He also charged Joseph hever to try to 
lecondk Napoleon to him. 

For some yean he lived in Italy, diiefly at Rome, showing 
marked hostility to the emperor. In December 1807 the latter 
sought to come to an arrangement by which Lucien would take 
his place as a French prince, provided that he would annul his 
mairiage. This step Luden refused to take ; and after residing 
for some time at his estate of Canino, from which he took the 

e pal title of prince of Canino, he left for America. Oiptured 
a British ^ip, he was taken to Malta and thence to England, 
where he resided under some measure of survdllance up to the 
peace of 1814. Returning to Rome, he offered Napoleon his 
h^ during the Hundred ^ys (1815), stood by his side at the 
“ Uiamp de Mai ” at Paris, and was the last to defend his pre- 
rogatives at the time of his second abdication. He spent the 
rest of his life in Italy, a.nd died at Rome on the 29th of June 
1840. His fmily comprised four sons and six ^ughters. He 
wrote an epic, Charlemagne, ou Viglise dilwrie (2 vols., 1814), 
La Viftii sue les Cent fours and Memotrs, which were not 
comf^eted. 

For sources see T. Jung. Lucien Bonaparte ei aes mSmoires (3 vols., 
Pans, 1882-1883) ; an anonymous work, Le Prince Lucien Bona- 
■parte et sa fornix (Paris, 1888) ; F. Masson, NapoUon et sa famille 
14 vols., Paris, 1897-1900), and H, Houssaye, “ iSte “ vols., 
(Paris, 1899-1905). p 

(i777'“ifi2o) was bom at Ajaccio ort 
Ae 3rd of Tanuary 1777. Owing to the efforts of her brothers 
she entered the estaWishmont of St Cyr near Paris 
as a “ king’s scholar.” On its disruption by the 
revolutionists in 1792 Napoleon took charge of her and 
brought her back to Ajaccio. She shared the fortunes of the 
family in the south of France, and on the ^th of May 1797 
jnamed Felix Bwciochi, a well-connected Corsican. In 1805, • 
after fhe foundation of the French empire, Napoleon b6|jtowed 
upon her the prindpality of Piombino and shortly afterwards 
Lu^; in 1808 her importunities gained for her the grand 
du^y of Tuscany. Bacciochi being almost a nullity, her pride 
^d ability had a great influence on the administration and on 
Italian affairs in general. Her relations with Napoleon were 
frequently strained ; and in 1813-1814 she abetted Murat in his 
enterpnses (see Murat). After her brother’s fall she retired, 
with the title of countess of Compignano, first to Bologna and 

A Andrea near Trieste, where she died on the 

otn of August 1820. 

ly. ^uis (1778^1^) was born at Ajacdo on the and of 
^ptember 1 778, His elder brother Napoleon supervised 
his education with much care, gaining for him scholar- ^ 
slups to the royal military schools of France, and during 
the ame when the elder brother was a lieutenant in 
g^on at Auxonne Louis shared his scanty fare. In 170? 
Napoleon poured for him admission to the military school at 
Oiftlons and i^te thus of the boy I am very pleafed with 
Louis ; he fulfils my hopes ; intelligence, warmth, good health, 
mlent, good address, kindness — he possesses all these qualities.” 
I^uis went ^rough the It^an campaign of 1796-97 with 
Napoleon and acted as his aide-de-camp in Egypt in 1708-09. 

In 1802 the First Consul married him to Hortense Beauhamais. 
a forced union whidi led to most deplorable results. In 1804 
i^uu was raised to the rank of generd, and entered the council 
*** order to perfect his knowledge of administrative 
f next year be became governor of Paris and under- 

took various military and administrative duties. 

^«ter the victory of Austerliu (December a, 1805) Napoleon 
begM to^an the formation of a rmg of states surroundinK, and 
i»clwallianoewiti»,theFrend»eim»ire. He destined for 
the ^rone of Hi^d, and {itodained him kiw of that counttr 
mlhe ^^^ June 1806. From the first the emperor repioadied 
him wft bang too eaw with his subjects and wiA mur ttm. 
popularity too much. The increasing rigour of the continent 





lytton brought the tiro brothers to ra opro nqitm their 
rations were embitteK^ hv a violent jaiauy vdtiich Louis 
conodv^ against 1^ wtle. In |8o8 ithe emperor ofoed Louia 
the throne of Spain then vacant ; but on Louis refusing to 
accept it the h^ur went to Josroh« ^e d&^ute between 
Louis and the emperor continue. ^ the ktter part of i 9 o 9 
Napoleon virtually resolved to annex Holland, in order to atop 
the trade which the Dutch secretly carried on with Enghno. 
At the dose of the year Louis went to Paris, partly in order to 
procure a divorce from Hortense and partly to sain better 
terms for Holland, He failed in both respects. In January 
rSxo Napoleon annexed the island of Walcheren, allegnw tlu^ 
Louis had not done his share in defending the interests of Prance 
at the time of dis British Walcheren expedition (1S09), The 
French troops also occupied Breda and Betgen*op-Zoom. Louis 
gave way on all the points in dispute ; but his acquiescence only 
postponed the crisis. After the collapse of negotiations with 
Great Britain in the spring of 1810, the emperor again pressed 
Loiw hard, and finally i^t French troops uainst the Dutch 
capital. Thereupon Louis, despairing of offeimg resistance, 
ded from his kingdom and finally settled at Tdplitz in Bohemia. 
On the 9th of July 1810 Napoleon annexed Holland to the 
French empire. Louis spent the rest of his life separated irom 
his wife, and in 1815 gained the custody of his elder son. He 
lived chiefly at Rome, concerning himself with literary and 
philosophic studies and with the fortunes of his sons. Their 
devotion to the national and democratic cause in Italy in x830> 
1831 gave him much pleasure, which was overclouded by the 
death of the elder, Napoleon Louis, in the spring campaign of 
1831 in the Romagna. The failure of his other son, Charles 
Louis Napoleon ^afterwards Napoleon III.), to wrest the French 
crown from Louis Philippe by the attempts at Strassburg and 
Boulogne also caused him much disappointment. He died on 
the 25th of July 1846 and was buried at St Leu. Under more 
favourable conditions Louis would have gained a name for 
kindness and j^lanthropy, proofs of which did indeed appe^ 
during his reign in Holland and gained him the esteem ot his 
subjects ; but his morbid sensitiveness served to embitter his 
relations both of a domestic and of a political nature and to sour 
his own disposition. His literary works are unimportant His 
sons were Napoleon Charles (1802-1807), Napoleon Louia(i8o4- 
1831), and Charles Louis Napoleon (1808-1873), ftfterwar^ 
emperor of the French as Napoleon HI. (^.e.). 

The chief works on the life and reini of Louis are le comte de 
Saint'Leu, Documeufs histories $t f inexions sur le gouvememenl de 
la HoUande (5 vola., 2nd ed., Paris, 1820) ; P. Rocquain, NapoUon 
et le Rot Louis, d’apris les documents conserves aux archives nationales 
(Paris, 1875) ; Baron A. du Casse, Les Rois frires de NapcMon 
^Vuris, 1883) ; A. Gamier. La Cour de HoUande sous le rigne de Louis 
Bonaparte, par un auditeur (Parts and Amsterdam, 1833) ; T. 
Jorissen, NapoUon et le roi de HoUande {jSo 6 -jSii\ d*apris des 
documents authentiques et inidits (Paris and The Hague, 1868) ; 
V. Loosies, Louis Bonaparte, Koning van Holland (Amsterdam. 
1888) ; L. Wichers, De Regeering van Koning Lodewifk Napoleon 
(1806-1810) (Utrecht. 1892); F. Masson, NapoUon et sa famiUe 
(4 vols., I^aris, 1897-1900). 

V. Marie Pauline (1780-1825), the gayest and most 
beautiful member of the family, was bom at Ajaccio on the 
s PernUme October 1780. At seventeen years of age she 

* married General Lederc,a staff officer of Napoleon,and 
aocompamed him to St Domingo, where he died of yelipw fever in 
x 8 o 2. Returning to Paris she espoused Prmoe CamiDo Bofgheie 
(August 23, 1803) and went to reside with him in Rome. 
soon tired of him, returned to Paris and gratified her whims in 
ways that caused some scandaL In x8o6 riie received the title of 
duchess of GuastaSa, Her offhand treatment of the new empress, 
Marie Louise, in iBio led to her removal from court Neverthe^ 
less m 1814 she iwired with Madame Mire to Elba, and is said 
to have expro sn py o wish to share Kapoleon’s exile in St Hriena. 
She dtad in of cancer. Caxiova*i statue of her aa Venus 
rodtnwig, sn m well known. 

.Sos L Tnmaan. Les Seeurs de NapoUon; les prtneesm Biisa, 
Peete # C a e p Hm (Paris. 1896} ; F. Masson, NapoUon ot ea famiUe 
(4 vets.. Paris. ils7-i9oo). 




VL liAlOA A^XtUMa^TA 
at Ajaocid on ^e sstb xtBs. 

ihiZTied loacbim Mumt, wboic intsi^ 
advanced with all, pqwor of her axpbitidtts __ 
jntiiguing nature. He became fovenipr nf 
manhal of Fhmce !(t8o4), grand duke of and; of miW 
i8ofi)> lieutenant of emperor in Spain & 

the summer of that year king of Naples, , tne ‘dwtahcs 
this capital from Paris displeai^ Caronne i her 
Napolron bscasne stmined^ and she associated 
equivocal movements of her hosband in i8iu|r|l|5. 
hts tragic end at Pisao on the 13th of Octobl^ t^t$y she bad 
retired to Austrian territory and was placed und^sOteie tnsm^ 
of restmint Finally she lived at Tntete with her iistsr 3 $!^ 
She died on the i8th of May 1839. ^ ^ 

See J. Turquan, Caroline Murat, foine de Napks 
P. Maim NapoUon et sa /amiUe (4 vole.. Peris. rSoyrigon)* we 
also under Musat. Joachim. 

VII. Tbromx (1784-1860) was bom at Ajacdo tel the 
15th of November 1784 ; he shared the fortonii of the faihBy in 
the early years of the French RevDlution, was then 
educated at Juilly and was called to the side of his 
brother, then First Consul of France, in rSoo. Many jMm 
stories are told illustrating hts impetuous but affection'^ 
ate nature. While in the Consular Guard he fought a dnd 
the younger brother of General Davout and was wounded, ^n 
afterwards he was transferred to the navy and cnijkcd in the 
West Indies, until, when blockaded b^ a British cruiser, be left 
his ship and travelled through the United States. At Baltimofe 
he fell m love with Miss Elismth Patterson, and, though a minor, 
married her. This disregard of discipline and of me, laws of 
Fiance greatly annoyed Napoleon ; and when in 1805 Jerome 
brought his wife to Europe, the anperor ordered to to be 
excluded from his stetes. Jerome vainlv sought to bend his 
brother's will in an intervirw at Alexandria. In May 1805 be 
received command of a small squadron In the Mediterranean, 
while his wife proceeded to Camlx^ell, where she gave birth to a 
son. In November Jerome sailed In a squadron commanded bv 
Admiral Willaumez, which was to ravage the West Indies ) but it 
was scattered by a storm. Alter damaging Britiih comnusree in 
the North Atlantic, Jerome reached France with his ship in 
safety in Aijgust 1806. Napoleon made him a prince of Frimce, ^ 
and gave him command of a division of South Germans in the 
campai^ of 1806. After Tena, Jerome receivad the surrender of 
several Prussian towns. An imperial decree hAvmg gpimlled tte 
Patterson marriage, the emperm united Jerome to the prboeis 
Catherine of Wfirttemberg ; and in pursuance of the terms of 
the treaty of Tilsit (July 7, 1807) raisw him to the throne of the 
new kingdom of Westphalia. There JeromOr though frequently 
rebuked by the emperor, displayed his fondness lor luxu^, 
indulged in numerous amours axid ran dec^y into debt la 
some resp^ts his kingdom benefited by the CQnnexkm with 
France. Feudalism was abolished; the Code Nafofhn wap 
introduced; the Jews were freed from n^preisiive jaws ; ana 
education received some impulse in its hkher depertmehts, 
But the unpopulsrity of Jerome's rule was rimwii w the port 
taken by the Msants in the abortive risky headed bjr |hI^ 
Wilhelm von Ddmbeig and otto Westphalian officers m Ap^ 
1809. Despite heavy taxation, the state debt inexteteed gmedly ; 
and the sending of a contingent to Russia in fSsd bsbit^ the 
state to the veige of bufikruptcy. In the ei^y pexit pf that 
campaign Jerome was entrusm wito an impbr^t nMrvment 
whiro might have brought the southern Riurianf army into^grave 
danger; oh hu Iriinro (which was prohhljr doa to to 
enetrjr) the emperor promptly subjected him to the coiltrot qf 
Marshal Davout, and teromeieturiiiid to:G^ In i<8i3, dh;llie 
fall of the Kapoteomc rlgimc in Gertoany* Jerome to 

Ftonpe, and In 1814 ^t pom time m Slritoloiut at 
Itote. RetunitngtoFriutoBiir i8x5,heoteni^^ 
on the Fftndi left wing ftt IM^teito an^ 

?***». .!»•* 

Jerome ptodeeded to Wurnembeig, was thxeattoied ^ 
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tinleif he gave up hie wife and child, and wai kept under lur- 
veakuioe at Gmmtngen ; finally he was allowed to proceed to 
Aiigibufff,aiid thereafter resided at Trieste, or in Italy or Switzer- 
land. I& consort died in 1835. He returned to France in 1847, 
and after the rise of Louis Napoleon to power, became succes- 
sively governor of the Invaiides, marshal of France and president 
of the senate. He died on the 24th of June i860. His children 
were Jerome Napoleon (sec XIV.), Uathilde (see XH.) and 
Nqioleon Joseph Charles Paul Q>om in 1822); the last was 
afterwards known as Prince Napdeon (see XI. below) and finally 
became the heir to the fortunes of the Napoleonic dyiuuty. 

The chief works relating to Terome Bonapa^ are : Baron Albert 
du CMe. M 4 moim ti corrtspondamcfi 4 u rot Jtrdme $t do la reine 
CaUUrim (7 vols., Paris* i86i~i866) and Lm Rais frhss ds Napolkm 
(1885) ; M. M. Kaiaenb^. K 0 ni Jarom Napolton ; W. T. R. 
Safiril. The Bonaparte-Pattsfson Marriags *, August von Schloss- 
berger. BrisftmM d$r KinUin Katharina und ass Kdnigs Jarome 
von Wistfmn mU Kdnig Friedrich van WUrttemberg ^Stuttgart. 
i886<-i 887), sttpplementea by du Casse in Corresp. incite ae la 
reine Catherine de Wesiphalte (Paris, 1888-1^3) ; A. Martinet. 
Urdme Napolion, rot de Wesifalie (Paris, 1902) ; l\ W. Sergeant. 
The Burlesque Napoleon (^905) : F. Masson, NapoUon et sa famille 
(4 vote.. Parte, 1897-1900); (J. Hl. R.) 

The fortunes of 6ie Bonaparte family may be fur^er followed 
under the later biographies of its leading members, mainly 
descendants of Lucien (II. above) and Jerome (VII. above). 

VIII, CHAaiLXS Lucten JutEs Laurent (1803-1857), prince 
of C^aiuno, son of Lucien Bonaparte, was a scientist ratifier than a 
politician. He married his cousin, Z6na!de Bonaparte, 


M«ss/ daughter of Joseph, in 1822. At 
LmIm/ he began the publication of an American Omit 

^ Philadelphia, 1825-1833), which established 
his scientific reputation. A series of other works in zoology 
followed : Iconographia della fauna JUdica (3 vols., Rome, 1833- 

1841) , Catalogo meiodico degli uccelli europei (i vol, Bologna, 

1842) , Catalogo meiodico dei peed europei (i voL, Naples, 1845, 
4to)j Catalogo meiodico dei mammiferi europei (i vol., Itfilan, 
1845), Tdadiorum tabula analytica (Neufchatel, 1838). He was 
elected honorary member of the academy of Upsala in 1833, of 
that of Berlin in 1843, and correspondent of the Institute of 
France in 1844. Towards 1847 he took part in the political 
agitation in Italy, and presided over scientific congresses, 
notably at Venice, where he declared himself in favour of the 
independence of Italy and the expulsion of the Austrians. He 
entem the Junto of Rome in 1848 and was elected deputy by 
Viterbo to the national assembly. Hie failure of the revolution 
forced hhn to leave Italy in July 1849. He gained Holland, then 
France, where he turned again to science. His principal works 
were. Conspectus systemads omithohgiae, mastotologiae, erpeto- 
logiae ei amphibologiae, IdUhyohgiae (Leiden, 1850), Tableau des 
oiseaux-^mouches (Paris, 1854), Omiihologie fossile (Paris, 1858). 
Eight children survived him : Joseph Lucien Charles Napoleon, 
pnnee of Canino (1824-1865), who died without heirs ; Lucien 
Louis Joseph Napoleon, bom in 1828, who took holy orders in 
1853 and became a cairiinal in x868 ; Tulie Ch^lotte Z6naTde 
Pauline Laedtia D6Bir6e Bartholom6e, wno married the marquis 
of Roccagiovine ; Charlotte Honorine Josephine^ who married 
Count Fteoli; Marie D6sir6e £ug6nie Josephine Philom6ne, 
who married the count Campello ; Auguste Am 61 ie Maximilienne 
T^queline, 1^0 married uiunt Gabrielli ; Napoleon Charles 
Gi^ire Jacqdes Philippe, bom in 1839, who married the 
princess Ruspoli, whom be had two daughters ; and Bathilde 
Aloyse L6onie, who married the comte de Cambac6r6s. The 
brandi is now extinct. 

IX. Louis LuatK (1813-1891), son of Lucien Bonaparte, 
was bom at Thomgrove, Worcestenhire, Bng^hmd, on the 4th of 
January 1813. He passed his youth in England, not 
ffoing to France untu 1848, whjll^'after the revolution, 
he was elected deputy lor Corsica on the 28th of 
November 1848 ; hii election having been invalidated, he was 
returned as deputy for the Seine in JixiM 1849. He sat in the 
of the Lwi^tive Assembly, but had no dhedt part in the 
of m coUsMb the and of December 1851! Ni^leon 
lit namd him senator laid ixrlnoe^ but he 
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poH^ during the Second Empire, apd after the {Hrodamation of 
the third Republic in 1870 he wiwrew to England. There he 
busied himself with philology, and puUiriied notably some works 
on the Basque language : Grammaire bas^, Remarques sur 
flusieurs assertions eoncemant la langue basque (1876), Observa- 
tions sur le basque Fontarabie (1878). He died on &e 3rd of 
November 1891, leaving no diildim 

X. Pierre Napoleon (18x5-1881), son of Lucien Bona- 
parte, was bom at Rome on 12th of September 18x5. He 
oegan his life of adventure at the age of fifteen, join- 

ing the insurrectionary bands in the Romagna (1830- * 

1831) ; was then in the United States, wh^ ne went to join 
his unde Joseph, and in Colombia with General Santander 
(1832). Returning to Rome he was taken prisoner by order 
of the pope (1835-1836). He finally took rduge in England. 
At the re^ution of 1848 he returned to Frimce and was dected 
deputy for Corsica to the Constituent Assembly. He dedared 
himself an out-and-out republican and voted even with the 
socialists. He pronounced himself in favour of the national 
workdiops and against the lot FdHoux, His attitude contributed 
greatly to we popular confidenoe to his cousin Louis Napoleon 
(Napdeon TIL), of ndiose soup £kat on the and of December 
1851 he dIsBpproved ; but he was soon reconciled to the emperor, 
and accepted the title of prince. The republicans at once 
abandoned him. From that time on he led a debauched life, 
and lost all political importance. He turned to literature and 
published some mediocre poems. In January 1870 a violent 
mddent brought him again into prominence. As the result 
of a controversy with PaSchal Grousset, the latter sent him two 
journalists to provoke him to a duel. Pierre Bonaparte took 
them personally to account, and during a violent discussion 
he drew his revolver and killed one of them, Victor Noir. This 
crime greatly excited the republican press, which demanded his 
trial. The High Court acquitted him, and criticism then fell 
upon the government. Pierre Bonaparte died in obscurity 
at VersaiUes on the 7th of April z88i. He had married the 
daughter of a Paris working-man, Justine Eleanore Ruffin, by 
whom he had, before his marriage, two children : (i) Roland 
Napoleon, bom on the 19th of May 1858, who entered the army, 
was excluded from it in 1886, and then devoted himself to 
geography and scientific explorations ; (2) Jeanne, wife of the 
marquis de Vence. 

XI. Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul, commonly known 
as Prince Napoleon, or by the sobriquet of “ Plon-Plon,” ^ 
(1822-1891), was the second son of Jerome Bona- 

parte, king of Westphalia, by his wife (Catherine, prin- 
cess of Wiirttemberg, and was bom at Trieste on the j^rome: 
9th of September 1822. He soon rendered himself 11. Prtaco 
popular by his advanced democratic ideas, which 
he expressed on all possible occasions. After the 
French revolution of 1848 he was elected to the 
National Assembly as a representative of Corsica, and (his elder 
brother, Jerome Napoleon Charles, dying in 1847) assumed the 
name of Jerome. Notwithstandiiig his ostensible opposition to 
the coup d^ital of 1851, he was designated, upon the establish- 
ment of the Empire, as successor to the throne if Napoleon III. 
should die chOcUess, and received a liberal dotation, but was 
allowed no share in public affairs. Privately he professed him- 
sdf the representative of the Napdeonic tradition in its demo- 
cratic asp^t, and associated mainly with men of advanced 
p(^cal opinions. At court he represented the Liberal party 
agtdnst tbe empress Eugenie. In 1854 he took part in the 
wmean campaign as general of diviston. His conduct at the 
battle of the Alma occasioned imputations upon his personal 
courage, but they seem to have him entirely groundless. Re- 
turning to Ftance he undertook the chief direction of tiie National 
Exhibition of 1855, in which he manifested great capacity. 
In 1858 he wa» appointed minister for the Colonies ai^ Aliena, 
and his administration aroused great hopes, but his aedvity 
was diverted into a different channel by his sudden nmniiige 

> Derived, it k supposed, fsom the nicktiame Plomb<plemb/* or 
^iCndut-pkMab ** (fear-lead^i given him by hte toUlien in tee Crimea. 
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to Juttttiy fhe ptinoto* Xnie doiOde of Stvoy. 

tomato Of Emmunud, » pnlude to the tier for toe 
IjbemtiQn U ^y. In thb w»r njn^e NapCkkeon commaiided 
the Fiendi cobs that ocqipied Tuscany, and it ibi 
that he would become niler of the |mhci|)aU^p but be rauM 
to exert amr erasure upon the inhabitants, who ^erred unicn 
with the Italian Idngdoim The next few yean v/m chWly 
^tinguished by remarkab^ speeches which displayed the prince 
in the unexpected charactar of a great orator, unfortunatdy 
his indiscretion equalled his eloquence : one spee^ (1861) sent 
him to ^en<» to avoid a duel with the duke d’Aumale ; anotto 
(1865), m which he justly but intempenit^ protested against 
the Mexican ei^iedition, cost him all h& official dignities* Never- 
theless he was influential in effecting the rdormby whichin 1869 
it was sought to reconcOe the Empire with Liberal principles, 
^e fatal war of 1870 was resolved upon during his abence 
in Norway, and was strongly condemned by him. After be 
first disasters he undertook an ineffectual mission to Italy to 
implore the aid of his father-in-law ; and after the fall of the 
Empire lived in comparative retirement unb in 1879 the death 
of Napoleon III.’s son, the Prince Imperial (see XIII. below), 
made him direct heir to the Napoleonic succession. His part) as 
imperial pretender was unfortunate and ingloridus; his demo- 
cratic opinions were unacceptable to the imperial parly, and 
before ms death he was virtually deposed in favour of his son 
Prince Napoleon Victor, who, supported by Paul de C^sagnac 
others, openly declared him^ a candidate for the throne 
in 1884. He died at Rome on the 17th of March 1891. In the 
character of his intellect, as in personal appearance, he bore 
an extraordinary resemblance to the first Napoleon, possessing 
the spie marvellous lucidity of insight, and the same gift of 
infallibly distinguishing the essential from the non-essential. 
He was a warm friend of literature and art, and in a private 
station would have achieved high distinction as a man of 
letters. 

His eldest son, Prince Napoleon Victor Jerome Fr^6ric (b. 
1862), be<^e at his death the recognized head of the Fbnch 
Bonapartist party. The second son. Prince Louis Napoleon, an 
officer in the Russian army, showed a steadier disposition, and 
was more favoured in some monarchist quarters ; in 19^ he 
was made governor of the Caucasus. 

XII. Mathilde Letitia Wilhelmine (1820-1904), daughter 
of Jerome, ^d sister of Prince Napoleon (XL), was Ixim at 

Trieste on the 20th of May 1820 ; after being almost 
M»ibiu§* betrothed to her cousin Louis Napoleon, in 1840 she 

was married to Prince Anatole Demidov. His conduct, 
however, led to a separation within five years, and the tsar 
Nicholas compelled him to make Princess Mathilde a handsome 
allowance. After the election of Louis Napoleon to the presi- 
dency of the rqniUic she took up her residence in Parts, and 
did the honours of the £lys^ till his marriage. She continued 
to live in Paris, having neat influence aa a fmnd and patron of 
men of art and letters, tul her death on the 2nd of January 1904. 

XIII. Napoleon Eugene Louis Jean Joseph (185^1879), 

Prince Imperial, only son of the emperor Napoleon III. and the 
li. PHmet Eugdnie, was ham at Paris on the i6th of 

impMibtt March 1856. He was a delicate boy, but when the 
yf war of 1870 broke out Ws mother sent him to the army, 

^ ^ popularity for him, and the government journals 

vaunted his bravery. After the first defeats he had 
to flee from Fiance wib be empress, and settled m England 
at Chislbunt, coim|fletiiig his mflitary education at Wodwicb. 
On the deab of wi father on the 9b of Januaiy 1873 be 
Imperialists prodfiiiied l»m Napdeon IV., and he be^e 
the official mtmer. He was naturally inactive^ but, be 
influenced ^ hh tti#er qn bo one hand, and by the Bonapartist 
leaders in Thty bo^l^ bat he sho^ 

win mnipwfi % imtaty prestige, ^and he was peiluaded b 
attab htoMf 8* to be £iif^ ex^ 

land k ihhum tjlTp. It was a blunto to have aOdwedliik 
in a tragedy, for ibffe odt on k 
rtcmiMmaot wib a few troopers they were surprised by Zulus, 


nnd be;Prince 1^^ 
wiMi b^ to 

XIV. The BoN^Aims or j^Aaniiaw nw a 
family iettlod tn America, demanded bam Tercifki BoaiM 
(VII.) by bis unmwibElisabeb^. x 7 fe)^dao^^rtet 
Patterson, a Baltimore merdiant, probebty, desnsMed wm bf , 
Robert Paterson who was be ormnudd wW 
Mortdity.** llwiiiarriagetobkptttoeatBiltfai^ 

December 1803, but it was greatly didfleed by 
idfused to recogmrn Its legality. However, it 
to American law, and Pope fm Vll. mksed vdb 

Nevertheless Immt wag forced by his brdbW/k tiei^eiaile 
himself from his wife, whom he h^ brou^t to sdd 

after a stay in England Madame fisttorson, or 
paxit, as she was usually called, returned tp Bfilthfiok* 
died in 1879. Jerome’s only chfld by bis marriage whs Jetokh 
Napole^ Bonaparte (1805-1870), who was bom in !Engtod, 
but resided chiefly in Baltimore, and is said to have *bown A 
marked resemblance to his uncle, be great empOror* He was' 
on good terms wib Jerome, who for some time made him a kmh 
allowance, and faber and son occasionally met. . His elder soHi 

French army, with w^b he serv^^tL ^d in Italy. 

Charles Joseph Bonaparte (b. 1851), youfigier ton of be mit 
Jerome Niqioleon Bonaparte, and a grandsm of Jerome, king 
of Westphalia, attained a distinguished dace m ^ericah 
politics. Bom at Baltimore on be 9b of tune 1851 and edu* 
cated at Harvard Univenttto, he bec^e a Vwyer m 1874 and 
has been president of jthe National Municipal League and has 
filled other public positions. He was wsexetaxy of be navy in 
President Roosevelt's cabinet from July 1905 to December 190$; 
when he was made attorney-general of the Imited States. 

l^AR. HORATIUS (1808-1889), Scottbh Presbytoriail 
divine, was bom in Edinburgh on the 19b of December 1808, 
and educated at be high school and university of his native dty. 
After a term of mission work at Leib, he was appointed paw 
minister of Kelso in 1837, and at be Disruption of 1843 bO^e 
minister of be newly formed PVec Church, where he reroaim^ 
till 1866, when he went to be Chalmers memorial church, £dk- 
burgh. He had in 1853 received the D.D. dmee froih Aberdeen 
University, and in 1883 he wOs moderator of thejgen^ asseint^ 
of his church. He died pn the 3xst of July 18^. Bonar was si 
prolific writer of religious literature, and edited levend Joumali, 
including the Christian Treasury ^ the PreshyiMan JMm and 
the Quarterly Jaumd of Prophecy ; but lul bat wob was dohO 
in hymnology, and he published three series of Hymts of FoM 
and Hope between 1857 and 1866 (new ed., iSW). Nearly evsiy 
modem hymnal contains perhaps a score of ki hymns, ineludhtf 
“Go, labour on,’' “ I heard the voice (ff Jaut by,” ” Hfett, 0 triy 
Lord, I see Thee face to face," “ When be wtoiy, seeking rest.^ 

See HoroHue Bonar. D,D.. a Memorial (1889). 

BOMAVSHTORA. SAWT (John or TtoANSA), fiancisbn 
theologian, was born in 1221 at Bagnuea in Tuscany. He wHs 
datined by his mober for the chOrch, and is said tohkveieoi^bd 
bis cognomen of Bonaventura from St F!rax«:is df Assm^ w^ 
performed on him a mtiraculous curt. BO entered the 
order in 1243, ^nd studied at Paris possibly under Alexaxider 
of Hales, and certainly^ unda Albander’s succeawr/ |bfti of 
Rochelle^ to whose chair he succeeded in 1253. Tiifto years 
earlier his fame had gained for him permission to read u^n the 
Swdsmra, and in ZS55 he reedved be de^ of 
was his reputation ^t ih the followii^ he was dected 
general of nil order. It wk^bia ordeia bit Bacon wM 
mterdicted fri^ Jeebi^Qg at Oxfo^r and bompbed tq 
himself under tb JiuweiUance of be deder at Im. He yfai 
ins^imental in procuring be deetion jd Grsgbty 
leward^ to |rib die tiSes of :^|ra]ixaiafid hibop 
aiiidJmdstod on hw present be 

At bis meeting Id 

not nnwortUr; of be odd* 
gisric tide, “ Doctor Sempkfaus,*’ bestdiOed cm him by his 




BONCHAMPS^BOI^, sir £. A. 


place assigned to him hy Dante in his 

. y canonized in 148a hy Sixtus IV., 

indTi'S*ed*as sixth' among the great doctors of the church by 
Sixtus V, ip 1587. His works, as arranged m the Lyons edition 
(7 vols.| folio), consist of expositions and sermons, filling the 
first three volumes; of a commentary on the Senlences of 
Lombardus, in two volumes, celebrated among medieval theo- 
logians as incomparably the best exposition of the third part ; 
and of minor treatises filling the remaining two volumes, and 
including a life of St Prapqs. The smaller works are the most 
important, and of them the best are the famous Itinerarium 
MmHt ai Detm, Brmloptium, De Reducti&ne Artium The<h 
kfgiam, SoUUfmum, and Be septm itinmbus aetemitatis, in which 
most of what is indtvidua) in his teaching is contained. 

In phikMophy Bonaventura presents a marked contrast to 
his great contemporaries, Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon. 
While these may be taken as reprinting respectively physical 
science yet in its infancy, and Aristotelian scholasticism in its 
most periect form, he brings before us the mystical and Platoniz- 
ing mode of speculation which had already to some extent found 
expression in Hugo and Richard of St Victor, and in Bernard 
of Clairvaux. To him the purely intellectual element, though 
never absent, is of inferior interest, when compared with the 
living power of the affections or the heart. He rejects the 
authority of Aristotle, to whose influence he ascribes much of the 
heretical tendency of the age, and some of whose cardinal 
doctrines — such as the eternity of the world — he combats 
vigorously. But the Platonism he received was Plato as under- 
st^ by St Augustine, and as he had been handed down by the 
Alexandrian school and the author of the mystical works passing 
under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. Bonaventura 
accepts as Platonic the theory that ideas do not exist in rerum 
natutUf but as thoughts of the divine mind, according to which 
actual things were formed ; and this conception has no slight 
influence upon his philosophy. Like all the great scholastic 
doctors he starts with the discussion of the relations between 
reason and faith. All the sciences are but the handmaids of 
theology ; reason can discover some of the moral truths which 
form the groundwork of the Giristian system, but others it can 
only receive and apprehend through divine illumination. In 
order to obtain this illumination the soul must employ the 
proper means, which are prayer, the exercise of the virtues, 
whereby it is rendered fit to accept the divine light, and medi- 
tation which may rise even to ecstatic union with God. The 
supreme end of life is such union, union in contemplation or 
intellect and in intense absorbir^ love ; but it cannot 1^ entirely 
reached in this life, and remains as a hope for futurity. The 
mind in contemplating God has three distinct aspects, stages or 
grades— the senses, giving empirical knowledge of wlmt is 
without and disceniing the traces {vestigia) of Uie divine m the 
world ; tiie reason, which examines tl^ soul itself, the image 
of the divine Being ; and lastly, pure intellect {inieUigentia), 
which, in a transcendent act, grasps riie Being of the divine cause. 
To thm three correspond the three kinds of theology— Mtfafegia 
^mbeilieUf theekpa propria and ^leohgia mysHca. Each stage 
is subdivided, for in contemplating the outer world we may use 
the senses or the imagination t we may rise to a knowledj^ of 
God per vestigia or in vesHgtis. In the first case the three great 
properties of physical bc^iet— weight, number, measure,— in 
the second the division of created things into the classes of 
those that have merely physical existence, those that have life, 
and those that have tho^ht, irresist^ly l^ us to conclude the 
power, wisdom and goodness of the Triune God. So in the 
second stage wt may ascet^ to the knowledge of God, fer 
imagimm^ % reason, or in imagine, bii(^ pure understanding 
(inietieeim); in the one ease the trjple divisipn— inemory, 
nnderstandmg and will,— in die other the Christfen ^uet— 
faith, hope and ^^uprity,— leading again to the conception of a 
Trinity 0! divine ^ualtties— etemit^, truth and jpoiMess. In 
tibe mt stage we have first inMgentia, pm iptaBecti pontem- 
idt^ the essential of God, and |ndip^ its|df ocuppeped 
^ necessity of thouglit to nedd absolute being at the first notion. 


TioNS. — 7 vols., Rome. 1588-1 S96; 7 vols., Lyons, 1668: 
s., Venice, I75i ; l^y A. C. Peltier, is vols., Paris, 1863 ff. ; 
Is., Rome. 1882-1892. K. T. Hefele edited the Breviloquium 


Breviloquium 
two volumes of 


for non-being cannot be conceived apart from being, of which it 
is but the fxivatiotL To this notion of absolute bring, whidi is 
perfect and the greatest of all, objective existence must be 
ascribed. In its lut and higtot fonn of actmty die mind reste 
in the contemplation of the infinite goodness of God, which is 
apprehended by means of the hijg[hest faculty, the apex mentis or 
synderesis. This spuk of the divine illumination is common to 
all forms of mysticism^ but Bonaventura adds to it peculiarly 
Christian elements. The complete yielding up of mind and heart 
to God is unattainable without divine grace, and nothing renders 
us so fit to receive this gift as the meditative and ascetic life of 
the cloister. The monastic life is the best means of grace. 

Bonaventura, however, is not merely a meditative thinker, 
whose works may form good manuals of devotion ; he is a 
dopmadc theologian of high rank, and on all the disputed 
questions of scholiutic the^ht, such as universal, matter, 
the principle of iudividualism, or the inklledus agens, he gives 
weig^ity and well-reasoned decisions, He agrees with Aibertus 
Mi^us in regardii^ theology as a practical science ; its truths, 
according to his view, are peculiarly adapted to influence the 
afiections. He discusses Carefully the nature and meaning 
of the divine attributes ; considers universals to be the ideal 
forms pre-existing in the divine mind according to which things 
were shaped ; holds matter to be pure potentiality which 
receives individual being and determinateness from the formative 
power of God, acting according to the ideas ; and finally maintains 
that the intellectus agens fiat no separate existence. On these 
and on many other points of scholastic philosophy the Seraphic 
Doctor exhibits a combination of subtilty and moderation which 
makes his works peculiarly valuable. 

Editions. — 7 vols., 

13 vols. 

10 vols.. - ^ 

and the I tin. Mentis (3rd ed.. lubingen, 1862) ; 
selections were issued by Alix in 1 853-18 j|6. 

Litbraturb. — W. A. Hollenberg. Studien zu Bonaventura (1862) ; 
F. Nitxsch, art. in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyk. fUr prot. Theol., where 
a list of monographs is given, to which add one by De Ch^vanc{' 
(1899). (R. Ad. ; X.) 

BONCHAMPS, CHARLES MELCHIOR ARTUS, Marquis df, 
{c. 1760-1793), Vend6an leader, was bom at Jouverteil, Anjou. 
He gained his first military experience in the American War of 
Independence, and on his return to France was made a captain 
of g^adiers in the French army. He was a staunch upholder 
of uie monarchy, and at the outbreak of the French Revolution 
resigned his command and retired to his chateau at St Florent. 
In 3 ie spring of 1793 he was chosen leader by the insurgents of 
the Vendie, and to his counsels may be attributed in great 
measure the success of the peasants^ arms. He was present at 
the taking of Bressuire, Thouars and Fontenay, at which last 
place he was wounded ; but dissensions among their leaders 
weakened the insurgents, and at the bloody battle of Cholet 
(October 1793) the Venddans sustained a severe defeat and 
Bonchamps was mortally wounded. He died the next day. 
It is said that his last act was die pardoning of five thousand 
republican prisoners, whom his troops had sworn to kill in 
revenge for his death. A statue of him^by David d’Angers 
stands in the churdi of St Florent. 

BOND, SIR EDWARD AUGUSTUS (1815-1898), English 
librarian, was bom at Hanwell on the 31st of December 1815, 
the son of a schoolmaster. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ school, and in 1832 obtained a post in the public record 
office. In 1838 he beeme an assistant in the manuscript 
department of the British Museum, where he attracted the 
notice of his diief, ISr Frederick Madden, the most eminent 
polaeograi^er of his day, and in 1852 he was made Egerton 
ubrarian. In 1856 he beaune assistant keeper of M$ 5 ., and in 
1^7 was promoted to die post of keeper. His work in re- 
organizing die manuscript depirtment was of lasting value, 
fu^ to mm is due the daasined catalogue of MSS., and Hie 
improved efficiency and punctuality m publication df the 
department In 1878 he was appointed principal librarian. 
Vniar to superviskm were erecM the new buudings of the 





•‘White Wing,” wfaidi provide nccommdatm for 

drawiqgi, smmiimpts and newipnpen, and the pro^olm ^ 
the Stowe 1 ^. was conduded while he lemained » oaiee^ ; 
He founded, in oonjunction with Sit fi. Th0oa|)son, the 

Palaeogiaphical Sociefy, and ma^ daiikal pataeqgcaphy 
an exact sae^. He was made LLD. of Cambndge in 1079, 
created CB. m 1385, and K.C.B. die day before his death on 
the end of Janoaiy 1898, He was the editor of four volumes 
of facsimiles of An^o-Saxon charters from 679 to the Gmquest, 
The Speeches in the Trial of Warren Bastings (1859-1861), and 
a number of other interesting historic documents. 

BOMD,^ in English law, an obligation by de^. Its design is 
to secure that w obligor, t\e, die peiscm giving the bond, wiU 
either pay a sum of money, or do or refrain from doing some act ; 
and for this purpose the obligor binds himsdf in a penalty to the 
obligee, with a condition added that, if the oUigor pays the sum 
secured'^which is usually half the penalty— or does or refrains 
from doing the specified act, the bond shaU be void : otherwise 
it shall remain m full force. This condition is known as the 
defeasance because it defeats or undoes the bond. The form 
of a common money bond runs as follows : — 

Know All Men by these presents that I. A. B. (name, address and 
description of obligor), am bound to C. D. (name, address and deschp- 
tion of obligee) in the sum of £[2000] to be paid to the said (obligee), 
his executors, administrators or assigns or to his or their attorney 
or attorneys, for which payment I bind myself by these presents. 
Sealed with my seal Dated this day of 19 . 

The condition of the above-written bond is such that if the above 
A. B., his heirs, executors or administrators, shall on the 
day of pay to the above-named C. D.. his heirs, executors, 

administrators or assigns the sum of ^[looo], with interest for the 
same from the date of the above-written bond at the rate of 
per cent per annum without any deduction, then the above-written 
i)ond shall be void : otherwise the bond shall remain in full force. 

Signed, scaled and delivered 
by the above-named A. B. 
in the presence of (witness) 

Recitals arc froquendy added to explain the circumstances 
under which the bond is given. 

If the condition is not performed, i,e. if the obligor does not 
pay the money by the stipulated, or do or refrain from 
doing the act provided for, the bond becomes forfeit or absolute 
at law, and charges the obligor and his estate (see Conveyancing 
Act 1881, s. 59). In old days, when a bond was forfeit, the whole 
penalty was recoverable at law and payment post diem could not 
be pleaded to an action on it, but the court of chancery early 
interposed to prevent oppression. It held the penalty of a bond 
to be the form, not the substance of it, a pledge merely to secure 
repiayment of the sum bona fide advanced, and would not permit 
a man to take more than in conscience he ought, ue, in case of 
a common money bond, his principal, interest and expenses. 
This equitable relief received statutoiy recognition by an act of 
1705, which provided that, in case of a common money bond, 
payment of the lesser sum with interest and costs shall be taken 
m full satisfaction of the bond. An obligee of a common money 
bond can, since the date of the Judicature Act, obtain summary 
judgmei|t under 0 . xiv. (R.S.C. 1883) by specially endorsing 
his writ under 0 . Hi. R. 6. 

Bonds were, however, and still are given to secure performance 
of a variety of matters other than the payment of a sum of money 
at a fixed date. They may be given and are given, for instance, 

* This word, m ean in g "that which binds," is a phonelic vaiiaot 
of " band," and it derived from the Teutonic root seen in Undent 
to bind; it must be distiii|ttiShed from the obsolete "bond," 
meaning original^ a honaeboiaer. In the laws of Canute thJe word 
is used as equal to the Old Bagliali ceeiH (see Choul), and thus, as 
the churl’s beeame km fine after toe Nonnaa Conquest, the 

" bond " appraxteiited to toe " and still later to the " serf." 

The vrord is in On'EnfUeh bondn, and appears in " hustsaad ** (f 
and is derived ,ikm, 0 m toot of the vm Me, to dwell, to have a 
house, the and thus in origin is cognate with Genaeii 

mm eojd'Mngflllh The transition in meaning to toe Idea 

fefisjtovety, is due to an early confusion with 
tite same wrong connesdon appeals In toe 


,, w " bondage," properly " tenufs in 
iqgh?- n ee d ne wyaomymom with " dav^." A trace of toe 
aa^ totohhii sp in " bondeger " (g.e,). 


gft gumnntoa tte of m trf a i«nt 

M 9 on in aamiM of puHig or to setetfa 
tnilbaaid wibPtIgnMmon Ui wiiein thooyont# 
him^ or n conf^ ajM ^ 

rival businesa eim not be on by rite 

within oartaia limits of time and ipapcu TIte 
often be attained— and more convenient^ 
covenant than f>y bond, and covenaiiti have m wp.ff!lil 9 tkp <0 
conv^macm largely supoieded hoods, hot md 
sdiete security by bemd is stSi pieferahte to security 
Hius under a b^d to secure an annuity, If tlm 
default, judgment may be entered for the peneM^ §ip ftand 
security lor the future payments grithout neofteiity ^ 
bringing a fresh action for each p«^^ In cssp id, tsmfc 
with spedal conditions, such as pese iiisliuicedvibogli,'^M 
remedy of the obligee for breach cd the condition |i pjresc|fiM4 
by an act of 1696, the procedure under whkh is pieaerm, by ^ 
Judicature Act ( 0 . xxii. R. x, 0 . xiik R. 14), Ihe ohUgee 
assigns the particular breaches of which be complains, danupei 
in respect of such breaches are assessed, and, on piymmt mto 
court by the obligor of the amount of su^ damages,, tlm cmx^ 
enters a stay of execution. A difiiculty which hM touch egarctssd 
and still exercises the courts is to determi^, in these Oases of 
special conditions, whether the sum for which the bond is given 
is a true penalty or only liquidated damagea There is nsShing 
to prevent the parties to a bond from agreeing the demagts m 
a breach, and if they have done so, the court will not interfere, 
as it wiU in the case of a penalty. The leading case on the 
subject is Kemble v. Farren (1829 ; 6 Bing, 148)^ 

Bonds given to secure toe doing of anything whkh is contrary 
to the policy of the law are void. Such, for wstMce, is n b^ 
given to a woman for future cohabitation (as distinguished mom 
past cohabitation), or a marriage brocage bond, toat it, a bond 
given to procure a marriage between parties. (See the matri* 
monial agency case, Hermann v. Charleswarth, 1905, a KLIk 143)* 
It was not without design that Shakespeare laid the scene of 
Skylock's suit on Antonio’s bond in a Venetian court ; thd bond 
would have had short shrift in an English court 

Post Obit Bondi.-^A post obit bond is one given by an expectant 
heir or legatee, payable on or after the death of the pesvcMi frotn 
whom the obli^r has expectations. Such a bond, if the obliged hSa 
exacted unconscionable terms, may be set aside. 

Bottomry Bonds.^A bottomry bond is a contract of hyfiotoeeation 
by which the owner of a ship, or the master as his agnit, bonoWf 
money for the use of the ship to meet some emeigmcy^ . neccswwy. 
repairs, and pledges the ship (or keel or bottom 01 toe sh|p, pmim 
pro toto) as security for repayment. If the aUpwriy aCoomplitoes 
her voyage, the obligee gets his money back with toe afieed hlteirect ; 
if the ship is totally lost, he loses it altogether. 

Lloyd’s Bonds. — Lloyd's bonds are instruments under the seal of a 
railway company, admitting the indebtedness of the company to 
the oMigee to a specified amount for work done or goods Sf^ned. 
with a covenant to pay him SnCh amount with internet on a lutore 
day. They are a device by which railway ConmaiUes weiu enafated 
to increase their indebteoiieis without technically violatiog their 
charter. 'The name is derived from the counsri who setUsd toe foria 
of the bond. 

Dshsnture Bonds . — Debenture bends are bonds seouved only .by 
the covenant of the company without any iloatisig or fixed chaigioa 
the assets. (See Dbbsntueis and DxasNTUia Stock.) 

tUcoenissmee . — A recognisance difiers from a bond in hem 
entered into before a court of record and thereby becoming' M 
obligation of record. j 

Jieritabk bond is a Scots law term, meaning a bond lor mOOnr. 
joined with a conveyance of land, and hrid by a ciedltor as eeedrity 
for his debt. 

For goods" in bond "see BoNDBoWAiuiHOoOk. (E. Ms.) 

BOiHAGER. a word meaning generally a but speci- 
ally used in toe south of Scotomd and 4 * 

tenn for a lemate outworker whom a mairied lsrm*]alto^ 
in. a cottage attached to toe fsrm, uii4<rtohto ss a m 


He is temairicitole for iiig 
po^, at a tinte wsr tot. 
witodtetori 1^ evetyvSriiwt 
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BONDED WAREHOUSE— BONE 


PaKth Adveirturo Ghftrlet X, was itrenmKiiljr <>ppofad ^ 
iMRltoi thot^ when once it wet decided ti|Mn he neterially 
Milted the king to find the iiMuu» for cs^ He was 

in fiiyonr of strict economy coupled with tw recovery of Iht 
royal domains which had fallra into the hands of the nobles^ 
though hit natuia! partiality for his Idlow^peeri came out clearly 
enoai^ when in 1655 he was appointed a member of Charles X.’s 
hud » recovery commission. In 1659 he succeeded Herman 
Fleming as lord h^h treasurer, and was one of the coui^ of 
regency appointed to govern Sweden during the minority of 
Charles XL In i66x hk presented to the senate a plan which 
ahsied at renderii^ Sweden altogether independent of foreign 
suMdies, by a policy of peace, economy and trade*development, 
and by further recovery of alienated estates. His budget in 
the foilowipg year, framed on the same principles, subsequently 
served as an ixividuable guide to Charles XI. Bonde’s extra- 
ordinary tenacity of purpM enabled him for some years to carry 
out his programniie, despite the opposition of the majority of 
the senate and hia co-regents, who preferred the more adventur- 
ous methods of the chancellor Magnus de la Gardie, ultimately 
so ruinous to Sweden. But the ambition of the oligarchs, and 
the fear and jealousy of innumerable monopolists who rose in 
arms against his policy of economy, proved at last too strong 
for Bonde, whfie the costly and useless expedition against 
Bremen in 1665, undertaken contrary to his advice, completed 
the ruin of the finances. In his later years Bonders powers of 
resistance were weakened by sickness and mortification at the 
triumph of reckless extravagance, and he practically retired 
from the government some time before his death. 

See Martin VeibuU. Sverigts Stofhitstid (Stockholm. 1881). 
lOlfBID WARBHOU8S, a warehouse established by the 
state, or by private enterprise, in which goods liable to duty 
are Mged until the duty upon them has been paid. Previous 
to the establishment of bonded warehouses in England the pay- 
ment of dudes on imported goods had to be made at the time 
of importadon, or a bond with security for future payment 
given to the revenue authorities. The inconveniences of this 
system were many j it was not always possible for the importer 
to find sureties, and he had often to make an immediate sale of 
the goods, in order to raise the duty, frequently selling when 
the market was depressed and prices low ; the duty, having to 
be paid in a lump sum, raised the price of the go^s by the 
amount of the interest on the capital required to pay the duty ; 
com^ddon was stifled from the fact that large capita] was 
required for the importadon of the more heavily taxed ardcles ; 
th^ was also the difficulty of grandng an exact equivalent 
drawback to the exporter, on goods wmch had already paid 
duty. To obviate uiese difikuTties and to put a check upon 
frauds on the revenue, Sir Robert Walpole proposed in his 
excise scheme ” of 1733, the system of warehousmg, so far as 
coneemed tobacco and wine, llie proposal, however, was very 
unpopular, and it was not dll 1803 that the system was actually 
adopted. By an act of that year imported goods were to be 
pla<^ in warehouses approved by the customs authorities, and 
importers were to give ** bonds for payment of dudes when 
the goods were removed. It was from tms that the warehouses 
received the name of bonded ’V.or bonding.’* The Customs 
Consolidadon Act 185^ dispensed with the giving of bonds, and 
laid down various provisions for securing the payment of customs 
dudes on goods warehoused. These provisbns are contained in 
the Customs Consolidation Act 1876, and the amending statutes, 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Act x88o, and the Revenue 
Act 1883. The warehouses are known as " Im’s warehouses,’' 
and s. iS# of the act d 1876 are defined as any place 
vided by the orown or approved ^ ^ oonuninioneia of 
customs, lor die deposit of goods lor sedii^ thereof, and ^ 
duties doe diereon/' By s. ts of the same actthe treiiitir;)r hioy 
appoint warehoiidof ports or places, and the comidiifiOiM 
cl customs may mn Une to tune approve and appdftt^wire^ 
h a ai e i in such ports or piiM where g^ods may he leiMheaied 
o^ iay lj and fix ^ d r ent payable nt le^i ecfr d th e 
g c adl* The proprietcr cs f ae cup i tr of ev ery w a ri dto oie loapproved' 


(except existing warehouses Of imecial securi^ in tamOt 
of security fay bond has hitherto been dispensed Umi 
or some one on 1^ bdialf, must, before any goods be wtrehoum 
thei^, give security by bond, or such other security as 
commissioners may approve of, for the payment of die full 
duties chargeable on any goods warehouse therein, or for the 
due exportation thereof ($. 13). All goods deposited in a ware- 
house, without payment of duty on the first importation, upon 
being entered for home consumption, are chaigeaUe wirii 
existing duties on like goods under any customs acts in force 
at the time of passing such entry (s. 19). The act also prescribes 
various rules for the unshipping, landing, examination, ware- 
housing and custody of goods, and the penalties on breach. 
The system of warehousing has proved of great advantage both 
to importers and purchasm, as the payment of duty is deferred 
unri} the goods are required, while the title-deeds, or warrants, 
are tranrierable by endorsement. 

While the goods are in the warehouse (** in bond ”) the owner 
tmy sub^t them to various processes necesssaty to fit them 
for the market, sodi as the repacking and mixing of tea, the 
racking, vatting, mixing and bottling of wines and spirits, the 
roastuig of com, the manufactmc of certain kinds of tobacco, 
&c., and certain specific allowances ore made in respect of waste 
arising from such processes or from leakage, evaporation and 
the like. 

BONDU, a French protectorate m West Africa, dependent on 
the colony of Senegal. Boqdof lies between the FiUeme river 
and the upper course of tUb Gambia, that is between 13° and 
15® N., and 12° and 13® W. The country is an elevated plateau, 
with lulls in the southern and central parts. These are generally 
unproductive, and covered with stunted wood ; but the lower 
country is fertile, and finely clothed with the baobab, the 
tamarind and various valuable fruit-trees. Bondu is traversed 
by torrents, which flow rapidly during the rains but are empty 
in the dry season, such streams bring known in this part of West 
Africa as marigots. The inhabitants are mostly Fula, thougli 
the trade is largely in the hands of Mandingos. The religion and 
laws of the country are Mahommedan, though the precepts of 
that faith are not very rigorously observed. Mungo Park, the 
first European traveller to visit the country, passed through 
Bondu in 1795, and had to submit to many exactions from the 
reigning prince. The royal residence was then at Fatteconda ; 
but WM Major W. Gray, a British officer who attempted to 
solve the Niger problem, visited Bondu in 1818 it had been 
removed to Bulilwi, a small town, with about 3000 population, 
surrounded hv a strong clay wall. In August 1845 the king of 
Bondu signed a treaty recogmzing French sovereignty over his 
country. The treaty was disregarded by the natives, but in 
1858 Bondu came definitely under French control. The country 
has since enjoyed considerable prosperity (see Senegal). 

See A. RM19011, La Bondou: Bude di gSographU et d'kistoite 
touianUnn$s de /68f d nos jours (Bordeaux, I894). 

BOHB, HENRY (1755-1834), English enamel painter, was bom 
at Iriiro. He was much emplctyed by London jewellers for small 
desi^ in enamel, before his merits as an artisf were well known 
to me pubHc. In 1800 the beauty of his pieces attracted the 
notice of the Ro;^a] Academy, of which he was tl^ admitted 
as an associate ; in xBii he was made an academician. Up to 
1831 he execut^ many beautiful miniature pieces of much 
lai^er siae than had been attempted before in England ; among 
thM his eighty-five portraits of the time of Queen Eluabeth, 
of difbrent sices, from 5 by 4 to 13 by 8 in., are most admired. 
Thty were disposed of by ^blic tale after his death. His 
Bacdiut and Ariadne, after Titian, pafoted on a plate, brought 
the great price of caoo guineas. 

iONl(a word common in varipai forms to Teutonic lang^es, 
ki many of which it is confined to the shank of the leg, as in the 
German Brin), ^ hard risiueconiritutii^ the ftaxnewoHc of the . 
animal For anatooty aee SxxumN foid CoiriOK^ 
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etrbngi et^ tluere hai been no hurt^ strain or accident to lower 
the bowtr of ntslstanoe of ^ bone, the irtai^iylecdoti viAf 
drcmte harmlessly tn 6ie ^sod^ b^til they are sradualte eate 
up 1^ the white oorpuscto ; but if a bone baa been ip|ateci it 
oners a hkdy and attibctive focus to the wandering 

disease is infective. That is to say, the ndcro-orgludsais 
having begun to germinate in the damijG^ bone find tmir wav 
by the blood-stream into other ^oes, and develot^ after their 
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his finger, !us hand, or even his life. The 8tiurting«pdint of the 
disease is the delicate groanng tissue recently deponted betw^ 
the main part of the shaft of &e bone (diaphysis) and the cartila- 
ginous end And it often happens that the earliest complaint 
of pain is just above or bdow the knee ; ^ust above the ankle, 
the elbow or the wrist If the suigeon is prmnpt in operating 
he may find the disease limited to that s^. In the psse of 
infants, the germs are veiy apt to make their iray into the 
neighb^ringloint, giving rue to the very serious disease known 
as aa4ie arwnUs df Injunts, 

Probably the fimt sign of there being anything amiss with the 
limb will be a con!|daint of ad^es or pains near a joint ; : and 
these pains are apt to be miscalled rheumatic, they 

occur during convalesoetioe from scarlet or typhoid fever, or after 
exposure to injury, or to wet or cold, or after unuttial lat^e. 
The part becomes swollen, hot, red and excessively tender ; the 
tenderness^ however, is not in the skin but in the bone, a^ in 
the engorged membrane around it, the penosteum. The tem- 
perature may up to fpa*, a^ may be associated wiflt ooo- 
vdskms or imiveringt. The Mtient^ ntehts are disturbed, and 
very likdy be has violent ^wkium. |l the case is alknsed 
to drift on, abaoess loa^' and death may ensue ftosb jie^ 
pQeumot% or jmddar^^ of 

poubmag* ■ ' • 
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vertical air Gondcnieri* IjflttidT teparatw intiQ two 
btyen ; tlie upper tamr layer H floated d| a&d xedtitllled ; tiie 
dip^te ie tMvM ** iMPie oft,** *■ and mainly ooneiata of many lat^ 
aminflaaad pyddiiin decivativeA, olmtaiotedaed Isy nmoat dlig^ 
odonr .* the xeeidtte ie ** bone |fltcb/' and flnda aimUeatlon in the 
maanfactttie of black varniehee and like compoeitiona. The lower 
layer ie ammopiaca! honor ; it is tramferred to etfUs, dlatOled with 
steam, and the ammottta reeved in anlpliitilc acid ; flbe ammonium 
mlpbale, wUeh eeparatea, it temoif e d , drabked and driedr and la 
prmcipaUy uaed aa a manure. Both during the oarbontaation of the 
bones and the dktiUation of the tm inflammable gases are evolved ; 
these are generally used, after purification, for monve or fllumi^ting 
purposes. (C. B.*> 

BOn BBB, a term loosely used by g^dogists wto speakbig 
generally of any stratum or deposit which contains limnes m 
whatever kind. It is also applied to those brecciated and stak^- 
mitic deposits on the floor of caveSi which frequently contain 
osseous remains. In a more restricted sense it is used to connote 
certam thin lasers of bony fragmentSj which occur upon well- 
defined geologiral horizons. One of the best-known m th^ is 
the Ludlow Bone Bed, which is found at the base of the Downton 
Sandstone in the Upper Ludlow series. At Ludlow itself, two 
such beds are actually known, separated by about 14 ft. of strata, 
Although quite thin, the Ludlow Bone Bed can be followed from 
that town into Gloucestershire for a distance of 45 m. It is 
almost made up of fragments of spines, teeth and scales of 
ganoid fish. Another well-known bed, fi^erly known as the 
** Bristol ” or ** Lias ” Bone Bed, existo in the form of seve^ 
thin laytp of micaceous sandstone, wi^ the remains of fish 
and saurians, which occur in the Rhaetic Black Fajper Shales 
that lie above the Keuper marls in the south-west of England. 
It is noteworthy that a similar bone bed has been traced on the 
same geological horizon in Brunswick, Hanover and Franconia. 
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A bone bed has also been observed at the base of the Carboz^ 
ferous limestone series in certain parts of the south-west of 
Eng^d. 

BOHB-LACE, a kind of lace made upon a cushion from linen 
thread ; the pattern is marked out with pins, round Which m 
twisted the diflerent threads, each wound on its own bobbin. 
The lace was so called from the fact that bobbins were formerly 
made of bone. 

BMBR (or Bonbrius), tTLRlGH (fl. Z4th centurv), Germaii- 
Swisf writer of falxes, was born in Benu fie was descended pi 
an M Bernese family, and, as far as can be aacertaiped, took 
clerical mrders and became a monk i yet gs it appm tbat 
he sobeequently married, it is certain that he received 
'' tonsure^’ only, and was thus entitled tq the l^enel^t pf ^ 
derici uxotiad, who, on divesting thjemselves of the deriodgflft^ 
could retuim to seodar life* Hekxi^tionediniepoftjkbe^emi 
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t Qertnaii, a collection of f^H f r 
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iron-founding (wildv sev^ f^t 
it has also Important inana^^ ' 

chemicsis. SMnbuflidfinir and wha&lk 11 
the wall Of Antoitei^tdi rpfl tftro^k 
made out, espiscially near Imr^von, Vliii^ ^ ^ ^ _ ^ 

farther east, was the seaport of Linfid^w 0 ^ rise it 
but its small export tr^ now mak^ ciutisk of 
tiles and 'lime. Its caltle, ;ii^d% 'on,':a,',prM|di^^ 


as a prison m wnum many of the Lovepantcri wem inmipm 

It was one of the four castles t)mt had tb be 

Articles of Union, but when it| useMiite fqr detedrivottp^ 

became apparent, it was Oonverted into im ammoid^ mm 

Kinnetl Iicmie, 1 m. south of Bo^netHi a seat df ^ dflmll of 

Hamilton, formerly a kem, wasioraM*^ 

plundered by the rebels ip ween Maiy^e 

m the tune dt Charles u. fir Jqhk^ l^odbhbh, 

founder of the Carton Iron Worlkk, ocOuj^Md if W 

from 1764. It was here that, hk inyijtii^ 

constructed a inode! of hi# gteiitn<;^dl^» 

now disu^ coDiery. Thoug^.fiepd^wtlil^ 

coal-mines and salt works' whiai’& 

development pf the minerd 
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tbe iplM tbft Mint Above or In 

wUcii A of l!ie bm m Iim taken 

tnofA oipedwl^ m mie caies in whkb tomtcii bAve been 
iilifiiedi 0MiiA ini^ be a food deal bf M joint and 

m and fibrous 

peile mriEjiet, and by pandve Jitareii|rttt dndnf the proem of 
mail to keep the joint apd teBdim Iree. To take a common 
mi^pfcr^n fracture dOso to jdmwrist jointiitlsneceaeary to 
amlMpe the splint so ftat the ipiitient can move his fingers and 
thttiPb^ and the ^djjnt lOMet be taken off every day^ in order 
ftwM; the iiT»t aad^fiilgm may be gently bent, straightened and 
eitmsed. 

The treatment of fractumsJbas undeigone considerable im*- 
provemetdi late yeari. Stn^ fractures are not kept so long 
at imt in but are copstandy ** token down ** in order 

that maaiple and moimneiiti^ the limb may be resorted to* 
lUs, of odiirse, is done%mi the utmost gentleness, and with the 
Mifit that p||n and other evidences of the serious 

h^ory quicker di^pmr, adiilst a mcna rapid and complete 
recovery is ensured StX hands and feet after fracture are mudi 
less frequently met with. By the aid .erf the X*r»ys it is now eshy 
for the surgeon to assure himself that fractured surioces have been 
Wdl adjusted and are in close apposition. But if thqr are not in 
a satisnurtory position, and it be found impracticable to assure 
their dose adjustment by ordinary methods, the surgeon now, 
without undue loss of time, cuts down upon the bre^n aids and 
fixes them together by a strong wire suture, which remains 
permanmtly in the tissues. If the fracture be associated with an 
cqpen wotttia of the part (compound fracture), and the broken 
ends are found incapable of easy adjustment, immediate wiring 
together of the Ira^^nts is now considered to be a necessary 
part of the primi^ treatment. The French sumeon, Just 
Lucas-Championniire, has done more than any one etee to show 
the advanta^ of discreet movements, of massage and of ey^wyj ffe # 
in the treatirient cl fractures. 

Spiciid Fracture in Yaun^ Psopis.— The long bones of children 
^ flowing p^ns consist of a shaft with cartilaginous ends 
m which bone Is developed. As the result of injury, the end of 
the bone may become detached, a variety of fracture known as 
dinlatis* Such a fracture— however weU treated— may be 
folkmad by arrest of growth of the bone or 1^ stiffness of the 
neuAdxmring joint. 

M^yei uman means that consolidation is taking place very 
dow^r, H at aB. This may be due to local or constitutional 
causes, but provided the bones are in good position, nothing 
furriier then patience, with massage, and with due attention 
to general health^measures, is neoessiary. 

An mmrUei fracture is one in which after many weeks or 
attempt has been made by nature to consolidate the 
pacts. This may be due to the ends not having been brought 
ddee enough together ; to the. seat of fracture having been 
wtu fa d ; to muscle or t^on being inteiposed 
oatw*ca w broken ends, or to the existence of some consti- 
dsiset in the patimt. Bxnpt in the last-named 
treatment conaidaJn cutting down to the bn^en 
them up W.fiwiug off a thin slice, and by 
abutting aud thm by a wire or screw. Ununited 
^ ^;bo»es in duldreii is a most unsatisfactoiy 
^lebdhousfsmj^ 

is stiB a omm it; to the best way of 


u i^ Mj E k t a d with liik. fiat ate ,Ui|8^,tfwwed (1883) that 
MA due can and deaidinen te/ fc iji^' P i i t could be opened, 
te. Ae fragmenti «f Aa bitte tecund in dose 

dppontkm V > «tout win nmhbSit tefioteof Ac injuv 
mmrwentaremarkablechii^^ TMjlim 
treatment was that the ftagr^ti^ fim ibrefi dose together 
by the wire stitch, became sdidly united % bmie» and the joint 
became as sound as it was bemre. Soom amgephly however, 
obketed to the operation— in ipite of ibe exetfience of the 
reams obuunable by it— because of the und^bted risk which 
h entmfed of the joint becoming invaded by septic micro- 
Qi|amsm8. As a sort of compromise, FvaHiouac A. £. J. Barker 
intxoduqsd the method, whidi he demned to be less hamrdous, 
^ holdilg .^he fragments close together by means of a strong 
ittvsr wpe passed round them verti^y by alaege neoie without 
acti^ la}^ Open the jomi;, But expeqem has sh^ 
m the btmfe of careful and suijkons tister^s ^ration 
of opiob?; wing the fram^;^ves a perfect lestfit with a 
oenw^ttvu^y Oibr su»<ms secum the fin^ 

mdqse^tact for bemy imicnif pa#^ a silk or metaTsuture 
around them Ciicuinteiena^ llany years ago Lister remarked 
that th% careld sdectiott w dbefs patiesits is an antiseptic 
measure— %y which ha meant that if a surgeon intended to get 
the most perfect reeults fdr his operative work, fie must carefiuly 
consider whether any indi^uai parient is physically adapted 
for the performance upon him of any particular operation. This 
aphorism implies that not patient with a broken knee-cap 
IS suited for ^e opening his knee-joint, or even for the sub- 
cutaneous adjustment of the broken fragments, dm operative 
procedure which is admirably suited for one patient might 
result in disaster when adopted for another, and it is an important 
part of the surgeon’s business to know what to advise in each 
individual case. O.*) 

Industry A^HcaHons af Boms, — By the increasing inventiveness 
of man, the mdustrial utilisatum ofammal bone has been so developed 
mat not one of the constituents fails to reappear in commerce. 
Comped of mineral matter — phosphates, dx.~->fot and gelatinous 
substances, the phosphates are used as artificial manures, the fat is 
worked up by the soap-maker and chandler, and the gelatinous 
matter forms the basis of the gelatin and glue of commerce ; while 
hy the dry distillation of bones from which the gelatin has been but 
partially removed, there are obtained a carl^aceous residue — 
anima) charcoal-^d a tarry distillate, from which ** bone oil 
and ^ne pitch are obtained. To these by->pnxiuct8 there must be 
added the direct uses of bone— for making buttons, knife-handles, 
die. — ^when an estimate is desired of the commercial importance of 
th^ components of tlie animal frame. 

While most of the world’s supply of bones go to the glue and 
gelatin works, the leg and thigh t>one8, termed “ marrows " and 
* knuckles," are used for the manufacture of bone articles. The 
treatment which they receive is very different from that practised 
in the glue-works. The ends are removed by a saw, and the bones 
are steeped in a i % brine solution for three to four days, in order 
to separate the fioraus matter. The bones are now heated with 
water, and aUowed to sfanmer for about six houn* This removes a 
of the fat and geUtinous matter ; the former rises as a scum, 
the latter posses into solution, and ^e bemes remain sufficiently 
fhrm to be worked up by the lathe, etc. The fat is skimtifie d off, and, 
a^ bl^hing, reappears as a component of fine soaps, or, If un- 
btoacb^, the oil is expressed and is used as an adulterant of other 
<ms, while the ttoarine or solid matter goes to the candle-maker ; 
the gela^pus water is used (after filtration) for making sixe for 
c^bpard boxes; while the bgaes are sembbeO. driedTaad then 
tmaatened to the bone-woilnr. 

The gjuoworker first lemoves ffie fat, wfakgi Is supplied to the 
•ou and osi^ trades; the bones are now Imted for glue ; 
and residue te worked up for manures, These ^Ute are 
moo^to a fine or eoarse meal, and simyllad eitW cBiehBy as a 
htmaat or treated with suiphariD add %f^ the sattte teteble 
saperphe^tei. are mm teaily assimilated fry gfowing 
Itonte, In some places, es p ec i ally America, the feri&m are 
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lavere : the upper tatty layer it ftbated 09 and redletiEed ; the 
distillate Is tenned hOm ofl/' > and maitily consiiits Of many fatty 
amhies and pyridtno dariyatives, chaiacteriied by a meet disguttiag 
odour ; tile residue is bone pitch/' and dads appUeation in the 
manumctuce of black varnishes and like composiqona. The lower 
layer is ammoniacal honor ; it is transferred to stiUs. disthled with 
steam, and the ammonia reeved in solphttric acid ; the ammoniimi 
sttlphate^ whkdk eepaiates. is removed, drained a^Ml dried, and is 
prittctpidly i»ed as a mannre. Both during the carbonisation of the 
bones and the disrittation of the tar infiammable eases are evolv^ : 
these are generally used, after purification, for motive or iUnminatm 
purposes. (C. E.«) 

BOH I BEO« a term loosely used by geologists speaking 
generally of any stratum or deposit wliich contuns bones 0! 
whatever kind. It is also applied to those brecciated and stala^- 
mitic deposits on the floor of caves^ which Inquently cont^n 
osseous remains. In a more restricted sense it is used to comibte 
certain tl^n lasers of bony fragments, which occur upon well* 
defined geological horizons. One of the best-known of these is 
the Ludlow Bone Bed, which is found at the base of the Downton 
Sandstone in the Upper Ludlow series. At Ludlow itself, two 
such beds are actually known, separated by about 14 It. of strata. 
Although quite thin, the Ludlow Bone Bed can be followed from 
that town into Gloucestershire for a distance of 45 m. It is 
almost made up of fragments of spines, teeth and scales of 
ganoid fish. Another well-known bed, formerly known as the 

Bristol or “ Lias ’’ Bone Bed, exists in the foim ol several 
thin layers of micaceous sandstone, with the remains of fish 
and saurians, which occur in the Rhaetic Black Paper Shales 
that lie above the Keuper marls in the south-west of England* 
It is noteworthy that a similar bone bed has been traced on tte 
same geological horizon in Brunswick, Hanover and PVanconiiu 
A bone bed has also been observed at the base of the Carboni- 
ferous limestone series in certain parts of the south-west of 
England. 

BOHB^LACE, a kind of lace made upon a cushion from linen 
thread ; the pattern is marked out with pins, round which are 
twisted the difierent threads, each wound on its own bobbim 
The lace was so called from the fact that bobbins were formeriy 
made of b one. 

BOIBB ^or Bonbrius), UUICH (fi. 14th century), German- 
Swiss writer of faldes, was bom in Bern. He wu descended ot 
an old Bernese fanuly, and^ as far as can be ascertained, took 
deriqal radm and became ^ monk ; yet as it appears, 
he Bubseauently marriedi it is certain that he received ^ 
** tonsure^’ only, end was tiius entailed to the benefit of the 
cUrici uxmoH, who, on divesting tbepisdvei of the deiicslBerb, 
could retiini to secidar life* He is mentioned in . reoof^ Isriwew 
1314 and 1^, but neither belQce nor alter these dates. He 
wrote, in lii^ High coQection of fatdei entiBea 
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made out, especially near Invetayori* HHcl . . . 

farther east, was the seaport of Lirili%Orir t^the ^ ^ wm 
but its tmoaU export trade iy>w mimay oori^ 
tiles and lime. |ts castle, standing on a riroi^ 
unknown age. James in. of Scotland Bsta^ ^ Mv^ 
certain of the insurgent nbbles to its cells, arid 
as a prison in whidi many of the Covienarithn Were mitriuim 
It was one of the four castles that tuid to be mairitrilti^'^ 
Articles of Union, but when its usdeSiness for defa^iVe jp^ " 
became ^parent, it was converted into an aamlUidtidri j;i 
KInneil House, i m. sooth of Bo'ness^ a seat of the. # 
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BONOARS--BONGO 


prtMmbed books were bumt^(^) a large fire lit in the open air, 
on (bccasions of national rijojcing, or as a signal of alarm such 
as the bonfires which warned England of the appro^ of the 
Armada. Throughout Europe the plants from time Imme- 
morial have lighted bonfires on certain days of ^e year, and 
danced arouna or leapt over them. This custom can be traced 
back to die middle ages, and certain usages in antiquit}^ so nearly 
resemble it as to suggest that the bonfire has its origin in the 
early days of heathen Europe. Indeed the earliest proof of the 
observance of these bonfire ceremonies in Euro^ is afforded by 
the attempts made bv Christian synods in the 7 th and 8th 
centuries to suppress them as pagan. Thus the third council of 
Constantinople fA.D. 680), by its 65th canon, orders : Those fir^ 
that are kindled by certaine peo^e on new moones before their 
shops and houses, over which also they use ridiculously and 
foolishly to leape, by a certaine antient custome, we command 
them from henceforth to cease.*’ And the Synodus Francica 
under Pope Zachary, a.p. 742, forbids " those sacrilegious fires 
which they call Ned/rt (or bonefires), and all other observations 
of die Pagans whatsoever.** Leaping over the fires is mentioned 
among the superstitious rites used at the Palilia (the feast of 
Pales, the shepherds* goddess) in Ovid’s Fas^/) when the shep- 
herds lit heaps of straw and jumped over them as they burned. 
The lighting of the bonfires in Christian festivals was significant 
of the compromise made with the heathen by the early Church. 
In Cornwall bonfires arejighted on the eve of St John the Baptist 
and Si Peter’s day, and midsummer is thence called in Cornish 
Goluanf which means both “ light ” and “ festivity.” Some- 
times effigies are burned in these fires, or a pretence is made of 
burning a living person in them, and there are grounds for believ- 
ing that anciently human sacrifices were actually made in the 
bonfires. Spring and midsummer arc the usual times at which 
these bonfires are lighted, but in some countries they are made at 
Hallowe’en (October 31) and at Christmas. In spring the ist 
Sunday in I.ent, Easter eve and the 1st of May are the commonest 
dates. 

See J. G. Fraser, Gi^den Bough, vol. iii., for a very full account of 
the bonfire customs of Europe, 4 tc. 

lOEGAIIS, JACQUES (1554-1612), French scholar and diplo- 
matist, was horn at Orleans, and was brought up in the reformed 
faith. He obtained his early education at Marburg and Jena, 
and returning to France continued his studies at Orleans and 
Bourges. After spending some time in Rome he visited eastern 
Europe, and suMequently made the acquaintance of S^ur 
Pardullan, a representative of Henry, king of Navarre, after- 
wards Henry IV. of France. He entered the service of Pardaillan, 
and in 1587 was sent on a mission to many of the princes of 
northern Eur^, after which he visited England to obtain help 
from Queen Elizabeth for Henry of Navarre. He continued 
to serve Henry as a diplomatist, and in 1593 became the repre- 
sentative of the French king at the courts of the imperial princes. 
Vigorously seconding the raorts of Henty to cur^ the power 
of the house of Habsbuig, he spent health and mon^ unmdg- 
ingly hi this service, and continued his labours until the Icings 
mu^r in 1610. He then returned to France, and died at 
Paris on the apth of July 1612. Bongars wrote an abridgment 
of Justin’s abndgment of the histoiy of Trogus Pompeius under 
the title JtuHnUs^ Trap Fompm Historiarum Pkilippiearutn 
apikma is maHuscripHs codiciins mendrUior et prologis auctior 
(rail, 1581). He collected the works of several French writers 
who as contempof^es described the crusades, and published 
them under the title Gesla Dei per Francos (Hanover, 1611). 
Another collection made hf Bongais Is the Rerwn Hungancarum 
smjdms tarii (Frankfort, tfioo). His Bpisteioi were publuhed 
al tekkn in 1^7, and a FVench translatioo :ltt Paris in 1668- 
1670. Many of has papers are preserved in the library at Bern, 
to which mey were presented m 163a, and a list of them was 
made in 16^ Other papers and copies of instructions are now 
in several libraries In Paris ; and copies of other instructions 
aft in the British Museum. 

^ Ji. Hagen. Jacedm Bougarstus (Bern. i$«4) ; L. Anques. 
Heupi fv n i'Alhmagm {Vsah. 1887). " 


BOVGHI, RUMtRO (1828-1895), Italian scholar, writer 
and pditician, was bom at Naples on the 20th of March 1828. 
Extlra from Niqfies in consequence the movement of 1848, he 
took refuge in Tuscany> whence he was compelled to flee to 
Turin on account of a puinent article against the Bourbons. 
At Turin he resumed his phuosophic studies and his translation 
of Plato, but in 1858 refused a professorship of Greek at Pavia, 
under the Austrian government, only to accept it in 1859 from 
the Italian government after the liberation of Lombai^jr. In 
i860, with the Cavour party, he opposed the work of Garibaldi, 
Cmp and l^rtani at Naples, and became secretary of Luigi 
Carlo Farini during the latter’s lieutenancy, but in 1865 assumed 
contemporaneously the editorship of the Perseveranza of Milan 
and the chair of Latin literature at Flmence. Elects deputy 
in i860 he became celebrated by the biting wit of hk speeches, 
while, as journalist, the acrimony of his potexnkal writing made 
him a redoubtable adversary. Though an ardent supporter of 
the historic Right, and, as such, entrusted the Lan^ cabinet 
with the defence of the law of guarantees in 1870, he was no 
respecter of persons, his caustic toi^pae sparing neither friend nor 
foe. Appemted nnnister for pwtmc instruction in 1873, he, 
with feverish activi^, reformed the Italum educational system, 
suppre^d the privueges of the university of Naples, founded 
the Vittorio Emanucle library in Rome, and prevented the 
establishment of a Catholic university in the capital. Upon the 
fall of the Right from power in 1876 he joined the opposition, 
and, with characteristic vivacity, protracted during two months 
the debate on Baccclli’s University Reform Bill, securing, 
single-handed, its rejection. A bitter critic of King Humbert, 
both in the Perseveranza and in the Nwwa Antologia, he was, in 
1893, excluded from court, only securing readmission sho^y 
before his death on the 22nd of October 1895. In foreign 
policy a Francophil, he combated the Triple Alliance, and took 
considerable part in the organization of the inter-parliamentar\' 
peace conference. (H. W. S.) 

BONGO (Dor or Dbran), a tribe of Nilotic negroes, probabl}' 
related to the Zandeh tribes of the Welle district, inhabiting 
the south-west portion of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. G. A. Schweinfurth, who lived two years 
among them, declares that before the advent of the slave-raiders, 
c, 1850, they numbered at least 300,000. Slave-raiders, and 
later the dervishes, greatly reduced their numbers, and it was 
not until the establishment of effective control by the Sudan 
government (1904-1906) that recuperation was p^ible. The 
Bongo formerly lived in countless little independent and peaceful 
communities, and under the Sudan government they again 
manage their own affairs. Their huts are well built, and some- 
times 24 ft. high. The Bongo are a race of medium height, 
inclined to be thick-set, with a red-brown complexion — ” like 
the soil upon which they reside ’’—and black hair. Schweinfurth 
declares their heads to be nearly round, no other African race, 
to his knowledge, possessing a higher cephalic index. The 
women incline to steatopygia m later life, and this deposit of £at, 
together with the tail of bast which they wore, gave them, as 
they walked, Schweinfurth says, the appearance of ’* dancing 
bairns.” The Bongo men formerly wore only a loin-cloth, 
and many dozen iron rings on the arms (arranged to form a sort 
of armour), while the women had simply a girdle, to which was 
attached a tuft of grass. Both sexes now hugely use cotton 
doths as dresses. The tribal ornaments consist of nails or plugs 
vdiich are passed through the lower lip. The women often wear 
a disk several inches in diameter in this fashion, together with 
a ring or a bit of straw in the upper lb, straws in the edae of the 
nostm, and a ring in the sephm. liie Bongo, unlike other of 
the upper Nile Negroes, are not catrie-breeders, but 
employ their time in agriculture. The crops mostly cultivated 
axe sorghum, tobacco, sesame and durra. The Bongo eat the 
fruits, tubers and fungi in which the country is rich. They also 
eat almost every creature— bird, beast, insect and rutile, 
with die exoqitton of the ddg. They des^ no fieihi fi^ or 
putrid. Tl^ drive the vidture liw carrion, and eat with 
relish the intestinal wonns of the ox. Earth-eating, too, is 





common tmong them. Tb^ m pu^esIkiAy in the 
smelttag and worldng of iron. Iron iormt tfan currency of die 
country; end is metennvdy employed for all kmda of ua^ and 
ornamental purposes. B^d spm, knives^ lii^ and odier 
articles are noq^tly fashioned with great artiatfe elaboration. 
They have a variety ol musical instruments-^rums, stringed 
instruments* and tens— ^in the practice d which they take 
great d^ht ; and th^ indulge in a vocal recitative which 
seems intended to imitate a succession of natural sounds. 
Schweinfurth says that Bongo musk is like the raging of the 
elements. Marru^ is purchase ; and a man is allowed to 
acquire three wives* but not more. Tattomng is partially 
pmet^d. As regards burial, the corpse is bound in a crouching 
position with the knees drawn up to the chin ; men are placed 
m the grave with the face to the north* and women with the 
face to the south. The fonn of the grave is peculiar, consisting 
of a niche in a vertical shaft, recalUng the mastaba graves of 
the ancient Egyptians. The tombs are frequently ornamented 
with rough w<^en figures intended to represent the deceased. 
Of the immortality of the soul they have no defined notion ; 
and their only approach to a knowledge of a beneficent deity con- 
sists in a vague idea of luck. They have, however, a most intcn|« 
belief in a great variety of petty goblins and witches, whkh tire 
essentially malignant. Arrows, spears and clubs form their 
weapons, the first two distinguished by a multiplicity of barbs. 
Euphorbia juice is used as a poison for the arrows. Shields are 
rare. Their language is musical, and abounds in the vowels 
0 and a ; its vocabulary of concrete terms is very rich, but the 
same word has often a great variety of meanings. The gram- 
marical structure is simple. As a race the Bongo are gentle and 
industrious, and exhibit strong family affection. 

See G. A. Schweinfurth. The Heart of Africa (London, 1873) ; 
W. Junker, Travels in Africa (Eng. edit., London, i890<-i892). 

BONGO (Boocercus eurycerus)^ a West African bushbuck, the 
largest of the group. The male is deep chestnut, marked on the 
body with narrow white stripes, on the chest with a white 
crescent, and on the face by two wliite spots below the eye. 
In the East African bongo (B. e, Isaaei) the body hue is stronger 
and richer. There is, as yet, no evidence as to whether the 
females of the true bongo bear horns, though it is probable they 
do,; but as the horns are present in both sexes of the East 
African form, Mr Oldfield Thomas has made that the type of the 
genus. ^ 

BONHAM* a town and the county-seat of Fannin county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 14 m. S, of the Red river, in the north-east 
part of the state, and 70 m. N. of Dallas. P(^. (1890) 3361 ; 
(1900) 5042 (1223 negroes) ; (1910) 4844. It is served by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the Texas & Pacific railways. 
Bonham is the seat of Carlton College (Disciples), a woman’s 
college founded in 1867 ; and its high school is one of the best 
in the state. It is a trading and shipping centre of an extensive 
farming territory devoted to the raising of live-stock and to the 
growing of cotton, Indian corn, fruit, &c. It has large cotton 
gins and compresses, a large cotton mill, flour mills, canning 
and ice factories, railway repair shops, planing mills and carriage 
works. The town was named in honour of T. B. Bonham, a native 
of South Carolina, who was killed in the Alamo. The first settle- 
ment here was made in 1836. The town was incorporated in 
1850, and was reincorporated in 1886. 

BONHEUR [MARia Rosalir}, ROSA (1822-1899), French 
painter, was bom at Bordeaux on the 12nd of March 1822. 
She was of Jewish origin. Jacques Wiener, the Belgian medallist, 
a native of Venloo, says that he and Raymond Bonheur, Rosa’s 
father* used to attend synagogue in that town ; while another 
authority asserts that Rosa used to be known in common parlance 
by the nameof RoaiMKaaeltov (a Hebrew term for ** gocm luck,*’ 
GrdHd Bonheur),, ; Sm the eldest of four children, all of 
whom were artiats^Aiiguste (1834-1884) painted animals and 
landscape : Jidiette (1830-1891) was hmurably mentioned ” 
at the eamnkm of 1855 ** Isidore, bom in 1827* was a sculptor 
ot aaipnals. Bmt at an early age was taught to draw by her 
* AnmUt rmd JITag. VrU, Hitt. vol. x. (seventh seiies). p. 309. 


lather (who dkd m i849)*MMl;kie* ptroaivih| 4 Ervi^^ 
takttt* peitmttMl her to abandon the banneii of 
to whkfi* much against her wih* she htd been lait ^ 

devote heraell wliO% to art Ftm tlgo to 
at the salon* and five tiinet lece^vtd a f in ii^ 
was awarded to her. Her fame dafea BkfMt eiperiaUy 
eidiibition of 1855^ from that time Roia 
much sought alter in England* whem 
galleries competed eagerly for them. ii thkfiy itinaik* 
able and admirable in her work is that* like hir ocsatethlk^ 
Ja^ues Raymond Brascassat (i 8 o 4 -t 867 ]!> r^t^eients 
animals as they really are, as she saw ihm kifvdie tofintr^. 
Her gift of accurate observation was* however* med to a oertfim 
diyness of style in painting ; she olten^lsilea to give A |)erilhet 
sense of atmoajdiere. On the other hand* the anaioiny her 
animals is always faultiessly true. There is nothing feibitdfie 
in her handling ; her treatment is' always manly and Ate 
Of her many works wc may note the foBowing Hoi^hM 
in the Nivemais” (1848), in riie Luxembourg galkry j fftlie 
Horse Fair ” (1853), one of the two replicas of which is in 
National Gallery, London, the original being in the 
States ; and “ Hay Harvest in Auvergne ” (ifiss). She ois 
decorated with the Legion of Honour by the empress Eugink* 
and was subsequently promoted to the rank of ol&cor ” of the 
order. After 1867 Rosa Bonheur exhibited but once in riie salon* 
in 1899, a few weeks before her death. She lived quietly ai her 
country house at By, near Fontainebleau, where for some years 
she had held gratuitous classes for drawing. She left at her 
death a considerable number of pkturea, studies, drawings and 
etchings, which were sold by auction in Paris in the spnng of 
1900. (H. Fa 4 

BONHEUR DU JOUR* the name for a lady’s writing-desk* 
so called because* when it was introduced in France about 1760* 
it speedily became intensely fashionable. The bonheur du jour 
is always very light and graceful ; its speckl characteristic 
is a raised back, which may form a little cabinet or a nest of 
drawers, or may simply be fitted with a miTTor. The top, often 
surrounded with a chased and gilded bronze gallery, serves lor 
placing small ornaments. Beneath the writing surface there is 
usually a single drawer. The details vary greatly* hut the 
general characteristics are always traceable. The bonheur 
du jour has never been so delicate, so charming* w coouetrish 
as in the quarter of a century whkh followed its introduction. 
The choicer examples of the time are inlaid with m^quetene* 
edged with exotic woods, set in gilded bronee; 3 ir enriched wirii 
panels of Oriental lacquer. 

BONI (BonJ), a vassal state of the government of Celebes* 
Dutch East Indies, in the south-west {^ninsula of Caches, on 
the Gulf of Boni. Area, 2600 sq. m. It produces rice* tobacco* 
coffee, cotton and sugar-cane, none of them important as ex- 
ports. The breeds of buffaloes and horses in this state are htghiy 
esteemed. The chief town, Boni, lies So m. N.E. of Mmxuumt* 
and 2) m. from the east coast of the peninsula. The native race 
of Bugis (q.v.), whose number within this area is about 70*000^ 
is one of the most interesting in the whole archipelago. 

Boni was once the most powerful state of Celebes, aU the 
other princes being regarded as vassals of its rukr, but its history 
is not known in detail. In 1666 the rajah Palakkah, whose 
father and grandfather hod been murdered by llie iiMiaily of 
Hassan, the tyrant of Sumatra* made common cause with the 
Dutch against that despot. From that date tiU the beginning 
of the 19th century Dutch influence in the state remained un- 
disputed. In 1814, however, Boni fell into the hands Of the 
British, who retained it for two years ; but by the European 
treaties concluded on the downfall of Napoleon it reverted to 
its original colonizers. Their mfluence* however, ^ resisted 
more than once by the natives. An expedition in 1825^ ifnder 
General van Oeen, was not folly successful in enfor^ it{ 
and in 1858 and the followmg year two eaqiedhidns were 
necessaiy to oppose an attempt hy the princess rqgpyit towardt 
indepen^nce. In i860 a new priime, owning al^pi^ 

Dutch, was set up. As in other native states in Celebes, 
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fuoceisioii to the throne in the female line has precedence over 
the male hne. 

For the wars In Boni, see PereJacr, J>t Bonitchi $xptiiHln, rSj^ 
1S60 (UAAm, 187*) ; and Meyers, in the MUiktirs SpecMor (ia«o). 

MinrAOE^ •Alirr (6B0-754), the apostle of Germany, whose 
real name was Wynfrith, was bom of a good Saxon family at 
Cnediton or Kirton in Devonshire. While still young he became 
a monk, and studied grammar and theology first at Exeter, then 
at Nutcell near Winchester, under the abbot Winberht. He 
soon distinguished himself both as scholar and preacher, and had 
every inducement to remain in his monastety, but in 716 he 
followed the example of other Saxon monks and set out as 
missionary to Frisia. He was soon obliged to return, however, 
probfibly owinp[ to the hostility of Radbod, king of the Frisians, 
then at war wrth Charles Martel. At the end of 717 he went to 
Rome, where in 719 Pope Gregory II, commissioned him to 
evangeliae Germany and to counteract the influence of the Irish 
moniu there. Dossing the Alps, Boniface visited Bavaria and 
Thuringia, hut upon hearing of the death of Radbod he hurried 
again to Frisia, where, under the direction of his countryman 
WilUbrord (d. 738), the first bishop of Utrecht, he preached 
successfully for three years. About 722 he visited Hesse and 
Thuringia, won over some chieftains, and converted and baptized 
great numbers of the heathen. Having .sent special word to 
Gregory of his success, he was summoned to Rome and conse- 
crated bishop on the 30th of November 722, after taking an oath 
of obedience to the pope. Then his mission was enlarged. He re- 
turned with letters of recommendation to Charles Martel, charged 
not only to convert the heathen but to suppress heresy as well. 

Charles's protection, as he himself confessed, made possible 
his great career. Armed with it he passed safely into heathen 
Germany and began a systematic crusade, baptizing, overturning 
idols, founding churches and monasteries, and calling from 
England a band of missionary helpers, monks and nuns, some of 
whom have become famous : St Lull, his successor in the see at 
Mainz ; St Burchard, bishop of Wurzburg ; St Gregory, abbot at 
Utrecht ; Willibald, his biographer : St Lioba, St Walburge, St 
Thecla. In 732 Boniface was created archbishop. In 738 for 
the third time he went to Rome. On his return he organized the 
church in Bavaria into the four bishoprics of Regensburg, Freising, 
Salzburg and Passau. Then his power was extended still further. 
In 741 Pope 2 ^charias made him legate, and chaiged him with the 
reformation of the whole Frankish church. With the support of 
Carloman and Pippin, who had just succeeded Charles Martel as 
mayors of the palace, Boniface set to work. As he had done 
in Bavaria, he organized the east Frankish church into four 
bishoprics, Erfurt, Wiirzburg, Buraburg and Eichstadt, and set 
over them his own monks. In 742 he presided at what is generally 
counted as the first German council. At the some period he 
founded the abbey of Fulda, as a centre for German monastic 
culture, pladng it under the Bavarian Sturm, whose biography 
|[ives us so many picturesque glimpses of the time, and making 
Its rule stricter than the Benedictine. Then came a theologicfd 
and disciplinary controversy with Virgil, the Irish bishop of 
Salzburg, who held, among other heresies, that there were other 
worlds tium ours. Virgil must have been a most remarkable 
man ; in spite of his leanings toward science he held his own 
against Boniface, and was canonized after his death. Boniface 
was more successful in France. There a certain Adalbert or 
Aldebert, a Frankish bishop of Neustria, had caused great 
disturbance. He had been performing miracles, and claim^ to 
have received his relics, not from Rome like those of Boniface, 
but directly from the angels. Planting crosses in the open fields 
he drew the people to desert the churches, and had won a great 
followii^ throughout all Neustria. Opinkubs are divided as to 
whether he was a Culdee, a represcntativ^Of a national Frankish 
movement, or simply the diarlatan that Boniface paints him. 
At the instance of Pippin, Boniface secured Adalbert's condemna- 
tion at the synod or Soissons in 744 ; but he, and Dement, a 
Scottish missionary and a heretic on predestination, continued to 
find Mowers in S|^te of legate, council and pope, for ^ree or 
four years more. 


Between 746 and 748 Bonify was made bishop of Mainz, and 
became metropeditan over the Rhine bishoprics and Utrecht, as 
well as over those he had established in Germany— thus founding 
the pre-eminence of the see of Mainz. In 747 a synod of the 
Frankish bishops sent to Rome a formal statement of their 
submission to the papal authority. The significance of this act 
can only be realized when one rec^ls the tendencies toward the 
formation of national churches, which had been so powerful 
under the Merovingians. Boniface does not seem to have taken 
part in the anointing of Pippin as king of the Franks in 753. In 
754 be resigned his archbishopric in favour of Lull, and took up 
again his earliest plan of a mission to Frisia ; but on the 5th of 
June 754 he and his companions were massacred by the heathen 
near I^kum. His remains were afterwards taken to Fulda. 

St Boniface has well been called the proconsul of the papaepr. 
His organizing genius, even more than his missionary zeal, left its 
mark upon the German church throughout all the middle ages, 
llie missionary movement which until his day had been almost 
independent of control, largely carried on by schismatic Irish 
monks, was brought under the direction of Rome. But in so 
welding together the scattered centres and binding them to the 
papacy, Boniface seems to have b8en actuated simple zeal for 
umty of the faith, and not by a conscious political motive. 

Though pre-eminently a man of action, Boniface has left several 
literary remains. We have above all his Letters (Epistolae\ 
difficult to date, but extremely important from the standpoint of 
history, dogma, or literature ; see Diimmler's edition in the 
Monumenta Germaniae hisioricay 1892. Besides these there are 
a grammar (De ocio pariihus oraXionihuSy ed. Mai, in Classici 
AuctoreSy t. vii.), some sermons of contested authenticity, some 
poems (Aenigmatay ed. Dummler, Poetae laiini aevi Carolini, i. 
1881), a penitential, and some Dicta Bonifacii (ed. Niimberger 
in TkeoUigische Quartalschrifty Tubingen, vol. 70, 1888), the 
authentic!^ of which it is hard to prove or to refute. Migne 
in his Patfologia Latina (vol. 89) has reproduced the edition of 
Boniface’s works by Giles (London, 1844). 

There arc very many monographs on Boniface and on different 
phases of his life (see I^jtthast, aihUatheca medii aevi. and Ulysse 
Chevalier's Bibliographic, 2nd ed. for indications), but none that is 
completely satisfactory. Among recent studies are those of B. 
Kummann. Der heilige Bonifatus, A pastel der Deulschen (Paderbom, 
i8q 5), and of G. Kurth. Saint Boniface (2nd ed.. 1902). W. Levison 
has edited the Vitae sancti Bonifatii (Hanover, 1905). (J. T, S.*) 

BONIFACE (Bonifacius), the name of nine of the popes. 

Boniface I., bi.shop of Rome from 418 to 422. At the death 
of Pope Zosimus, the Roman clergy were divided into two 
factions, one of which elected the deacon Euialius, and the 
other the priest Boniface. The imperial government, in the 
interests of public order, commanded the two competitors to 
leave the town, reserving the decision of the case to a council. 
Euialius having broken his ban, the emperor Honorius decided 
to recognize ^niface, and the council was countermanded. 
But the faction of Euialius long continued to foment disorders, 
and the secular authority was compelled to intervene. 

Boniface IL, pope from 530 to 532, was by birth a Goth, 
and owed his election to the nomination of his predecessor, 
Felix IV., and to the influence of the Gothic king. The Roman 
electors had opposed to him a priest of Alexandria called 
Dioscorus, who died a month after his election, and thus left 
the position open for him. Boniface endeavour^ to nominate 
his own successor, thus transforming into law, or at least into 
custom, the proceeding by which Im had benefited ; but the 
clergy and the senate of Rome forced him to cancel this 
arrangement. 

Boniface III. was pope from the 15th of February to the 
1 3 th of November 606. He obtained from Phocas recognition 
of the headship of the church at Rome,” which signifies, no 
doubt, that Phocas compelled the patriarch of Constantinople 
to abandon (momentarily) his claim to the title of oecumenical 
patriarch. 

Boniface IV. was pope from 608 to 615. He received from 
the emperor Phocas the Pantheon at Rome, which was converted 
into a Christian church. 



BONIFACE OF 8AW¥^-^N!FACIO 



Boniface y.,|K)pe from 619 to 6*5, did 
lERig of Engiind Bede mentbns (Sist. Med.) tbit he ivtoto 
encbtoM^ letters to Ifellitus, eithbiidiop of CMiteii)tn7, and 
Justus, fohop of Rochester, and quotes three Icttete-to Justus, 
to Eadwin, king of Northumbria, and to his wife ifithdbezga. 
William of Malmesbury gives a letter to Justus of the year £5, 
in whidt Canterbury is constituted the metropoHtaa tee of 
Britain for ever. 

Boniface VI. was elected pope in A[mi 1 896, and died fifteen 
days afterwards. 

Boniface VIL was pope from August 984 to July 985, Hi* 
family name was Franco. In 974 he was substituted by Oes- 
centius and the Roman barons for Benedict VI., who had been 
assassinated. He was ejected by Count Sicco, the representative 
of the emperor Otto II., and ded to Constantinople. On the 
death of Otto (983) he returned, seized Pope John XIV., thnmr 
him into prison, installed himself in his place. (L. D.*) 

Boniface VIII. (Benedetto Gaetano), pope from 1*94 to 
1303* horn of noble family at Anagni, studied canon and 
civil law in Italy and possibly at Paris. After being appointed 
to canomcates at Todi (June 1260) and in France, he became 
an advocate and then a notary at the papal court. With 
Cardinal Ottoboni, who was to aid the English king, Henry IH., 
against the bishops of the baronial party, he was b^ieged in the 
Tower of London by the rebellious eari of Gloucester, but was 
rescued by the future Edward I., on the 27th of April 1267. 
Created cardinal deacon in 1281, and in 1291 cardinal priest 
(SS, Sylvestri et Martini), he was entrusted with many diplo- 
matic missions and became very influential in the Sacred College. 
He helped the ineffective Celestine V. to abdicate, and was him- 
self chosen pope at Naples on the 24th of December 1294. 
Contrary to custom, the election was not made unanimous, 
probably because of the hostility of certain French cardinals. 
Celestine attempted to rule in extreme monastic poverty and 
humility ; not so Boniface, who ardently asserted the lordship 
of the papacy over all the kingdoms of the world. He was 
crowned at Rome in January 1295 with great pomp. He 
planned to pacify the West and then recover the Holy Land 
from the infidel ; but during his nine years’ reign, so far from 
being a peacemaker, he involved the papacy itself in a series 
of controversies with leading European powers. Avarice, lofty 
claims and frequent exhibitions of arro^nce made him many 
foes. The policy of supporting the interests of the house of 
Anjou in Sicily proved a grand failure. The attempt to build 
up great estates for his family made most of the Colonna his 
enemies. Until 1303 he refused to recognize Albert of Austria 
as the rightful German king. Assuming that he was overlord 
of Hungary, he declared that its crown should fall to the house 
of Anjou. He humbled Eric VI. of Denmark, but was unsuccess- 
ful in the attempt to try Edward I., the conqueror of Scotland, 
on the charge of interfering with a papal fief ; for parliament 
declared in 1301 that Scotkind had never been a fief of Rome. 
The most noted conflict of Boniface was that with Philip IV. 
of France. In 1296, by the bull CUricis laicos, the pope forbade 
the levying of taxes, however disguised, on the clergy without 
his consent Forced to recede &om this position, Boniface 
canonized Louis IX. (1297). The hostilities were later renewed ; 
in 1302 Boniface himself drafted and published the indubitably 
genuine bull Unam sanctam, one of ^ strongest official state- 
ments of the papal inrerogative ever made. The weight of 
opinion now tends to deny that any part of this mudi-discussed 
document save the last sentence hem the marks of on infalltble 
utterance. The French vice-chancellor GuiUaume de Nogaret 
was i^t to arrest the pope, against whom grave chanes had 
been brought, aiid brii^ bun to France to be deposed by an 
oecumenical oousl^ the accusation of heresy has usually 
been dinsiiased if g fkiiider ; but recent inves&ations make 
it mWhIe, tiho^ Ifot quite certain, that Boatnice privately 
certom AvftvMatic tenets, such as the denial of ttie immor- 
tal*^ of the soul With Sdarra Cofonna, Nogaret surprised 
BoniTOto at Aaaghi, on the 7th of Septemb^ 1303, as tiie latter 
abbut to pttmounce the sentence of excommunicatbn 


i^psinst ^ kffig. After a trooe 

stormed, and Bon^ace teas immd m hh 

dasped tolusbreaiti ^biteawtht^ 

papal throne is a legend. KogiMiat daimed that ha 

po^’s life from the vengefol Cbkmiuu Ihreatettiad, 

maltreated, the pope had remahied Hnie days tmdir ateiit 

when die dtiaeiis ol Anagm freed hfo*. mas tenidiateed Ih 

Rome, only to be confined in the Yatioim % Ihe Opj|& He 

died on the itth or ssth of October 1303, not fim 

old, as has commonly been believed, but perhapa 

at all events not over seventy-five. ** lie 1^ 00^ hi IBfoil 

fox, rew like a lion, die like a dqg,*’ b agibe held io he 

a prophecy of hb unfortunate predeceasor. Mto,^ trim 

become embittered against Bonimee whfie on a pofiti^ 

in Rome, calls Inm the Prince of the new 

e7> hut laments that in hb Yk»r Chrbt watmade am^ 

tivc,” and was ** mocked a second time {Purgatory, so, 87 h)* 

AtiTHOKiTiK8.~~Digar(l. Faucon and Thomas* Lor RoHitm io 
Bonifaco VUI (Paris. 1884 ff.) ; Wetserand Write, KMmikoihim, 
vol. ii. (and ed.. Freiburg. 1863). 1037^1068; Hetsog-Hauek, 
RraUncyklotddio, vol. ill. (3rd ed., Leiprig, xSg;!, 391*300, contains 
an elaborate bibliognipby ; J. Loeerth, OtomdOo 4 »o ip 4 a or $ n 
MiiUlaUon (Munich, 1903), 306-352: H. Ffnke, A%u g$n TMa 
Bonifat VItt, (Mhnster, 1903) is dna^ but epoonHOsaking : GMm* 
n$cke gtlrkrU Amoieon, Janrgaxig 106, 857*860 (BerHit, i9H)t 
jL Schols. Did PubluXiHk our ZoitPkUippt ioo SMmr unA Bonifwt 
Vm. (Stuttgart, 1903); K. Wen^, *‘War Bonifas VtH. rin 
Ketzer r ' in von Sybel's Histovischo ZoUrehrift, vol. xciv. (Munbh. 
1905). 1-66. Special literature on Unam SaineUm\ C. Mirbt. 
Quomn ouo Geschichio dts Papsttums (and ed.. TObinaren, 1901). 
148 t ; KirchonUoikon, xii. (looz). as9'‘S40, an exhausnve dJacua- 
sion ; H. Finke, 146-190 : J. H. Robinson, Readings tfn Muropoan 
History, vol. i. (Boston. 1904). 346 8. On CUfieis laicos : Gee and 
Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Chunk History (London, 
1896), 87 ff. (W.W.R.*) 

Boniface IX. (Piero TomaceBi), pope from 1^89 to 1404, 
was born at Naples of a poor but ancient fanmy. Crei^ 
cardinal by Urban VL, he was elected successor to the latter 
on the and of November 1389. In 1391 he canonbed Bbgbta 
of Sweden. He was able to restore Roman authority in the 
major part of the papal states, and in 1398 put an end to the 
republican liberties of the city itself. Boniface won Naples, 
which had owed spiritual allegiance to the antipopes Qement VIL 
and Benedict XiII. of Avignon, to the Ronum obedience. In 
1403 he ventured at last to confirm the deposition ol the emperor 
Wenceslaus and the riection of Rupert Negotiations for the 
healing of the Great Schbm were without r^t tn spite of 
his inferior educatbn, the contemporaries i>f •Boniface trusted 
hb prudence and xnord diaracter ; yet vdien in financial straits 
he sold offices, and in 1399 transformed the annates into a per- 
manent tax. In 1390 he celebrated the regular jubilee, but a 
rather informal one held in 1400 proved more prcffitable. 
Though probably hot personally avaricious, he was justly 
accui^ of nepotism. He died on the ist of October 1404, being 
still under sixty years of age. (W. W. R.*) 

BOIIIFAOB OF SAVOY (d. 1270), archbbhop of Canterbury, 
became primate in 1243, through the favour ci Henry IIL, of 
whose queen, Eleanor of Provence, he was an uncle. Bonlfo^, 
though a man of violent temper and too often absent from hb 
see, showed some tympathy with the reforming party in the 
Ei^lbh church. Though in 1350 he provde^ the Eng^h 
bishops by claiming the rb^t of visitation in their dfocBses, he 
took the lead at the covam of Merton (1*58) in vindbnting the 
privilegei of hb order. In the barons’ war he took the royalbt 
tide, but did not dbtii^bh himself by great activity. 

See Matthew Paris, Chronica Afafora; Ffaaoois Mugniet, les 
Savoyards en Angieterre (Chambriy. 1890). 

BONIFACIO^ a marktine town at the southern extremity of 
Corsica, in the airondbrnment of SaitSne, 87 m;S.S.E. of Ajaoeio 
by road. Pop. (1906) *940. Bonifodo, which overiodte the 
•traits of that name separoting Coriioa from Sardbf ia, OMpbs 
a remarkable situation on the summit of a penibhua of white 
ciloaroous rock, extending parallel to the c(nu^ imd cadoring 
a narrow and sectjri harb^. Below the town and in ^ riMb 
facing it the lock b hoHowed mto caverns accessible only by boat 
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fuoceisioii to the throne in the female line has precedence over 
the male hne. 

For the wars In Boni, see PereJacr, J>t Bonitchi $xptiiHln, rSj^ 
1S60 (UAAm, 187*) ; and Meyers, in the MUiktirs SpecMor (ia«o). 

MinrAOE^ •Alirr (6B0-754), the apostle of Germany, whose 
real name was Wynfrith, was bom of a good Saxon family at 
Cnediton or Kirton in Devonshire. While still young he became 
a monk, and studied grammar and theology first at Exeter, then 
at Nutcell near Winchester, under the abbot Winberht. He 
soon distinguished himself both as scholar and preacher, and had 
every inducement to remain in his monastety, but in 716 he 
followed the example of other Saxon monks and set out as 
missionary to Frisia. He was soon obliged to return, however, 
probfibly owinp[ to the hostility of Radbod, king of the Frisians, 
then at war wrth Charles Martel. At the end of 717 he went to 
Rome, where in 719 Pope Gregory II, commissioned him to 
evangeliae Germany and to counteract the influence of the Irish 
moniu there. Dossing the Alps, Boniface visited Bavaria and 
Thuringia, hut upon hearing of the death of Radbod he hurried 
again to Frisia, where, under the direction of his countryman 
WilUbrord (d. 738), the first bishop of Utrecht, he preached 
successfully for three years. About 722 he visited Hesse and 
Thuringia, won over some chieftains, and converted and baptized 
great numbers of the heathen. Having .sent special word to 
Gregory of his success, he was summoned to Rome and conse- 
crated bishop on the 30th of November 722, after taking an oath 
of obedience to the pope. Then his mission was enlarged. He re- 
turned with letters of recommendation to Charles Martel, charged 
not only to convert the heathen but to suppress heresy as well. 

Charles's protection, as he himself confessed, made possible 
his great career. Armed with it he passed safely into heathen 
Germany and began a systematic crusade, baptizing, overturning 
idols, founding churches and monasteries, and calling from 
England a band of missionary helpers, monks and nuns, some of 
whom have become famous : St Lull, his successor in the see at 
Mainz ; St Burchard, bishop of Wurzburg ; St Gregory, abbot at 
Utrecht ; Willibald, his biographer : St Lioba, St Walburge, St 
Thecla. In 732 Boniface was created archbishop. In 738 for 
the third time he went to Rome. On his return he organized the 
church in Bavaria into the four bishoprics of Regensburg, Freising, 
Salzburg and Passau. Then his power was extended still further. 
In 741 Pope 2 ^charias made him legate, and chaiged him with the 
reformation of the whole Frankish church. With the support of 
Carloman and Pippin, who had just succeeded Charles Martel as 
mayors of the palace, Boniface set to work. As he had done 
in Bavaria, he organized the east Frankish church into four 
bishoprics, Erfurt, Wiirzburg, Buraburg and Eichstadt, and set 
over them his own monks. In 742 he presided at what is generally 
counted as the first German council. At the some period he 
founded the abbey of Fulda, as a centre for German monastic 
culture, pladng it under the Bavarian Sturm, whose biography 
|[ives us so many picturesque glimpses of the time, and making 
Its rule stricter than the Benedictine. Then came a theologicfd 
and disciplinary controversy with Virgil, the Irish bishop of 
Salzburg, who held, among other heresies, that there were other 
worlds tium ours. Virgil must have been a most remarkable 
man ; in spite of his leanings toward science he held his own 
against Boniface, and was canonized after his death. Boniface 
was more successful in France. There a certain Adalbert or 
Aldebert, a Frankish bishop of Neustria, had caused great 
disturbance. He had been performing miracles, and claim^ to 
have received his relics, not from Rome like those of Boniface, 
but directly from the angels. Planting crosses in the open fields 
he drew the people to desert the churches, and had won a great 
followii^ throughout all Neustria. Opinkubs are divided as to 
whether he was a Culdee, a represcntativ^Of a national Frankish 
movement, or simply the diarlatan that Boniface paints him. 
At the instance of Pippin, Boniface secured Adalbert's condemna- 
tion at the synod or Soissons in 744 ; but he, and Dement, a 
Scottish missionary and a heretic on predestination, continued to 
find Mowers in S|^te of legate, council and pope, for ^ree or 
four years more. 


Between 746 and 748 Bonify was made bishop of Mainz, and 
became metropeditan over the Rhine bishoprics and Utrecht, as 
well as over those he had established in Germany— thus founding 
the pre-eminence of the see of Mainz. In 747 a synod of the 
Frankish bishops sent to Rome a formal statement of their 
submission to the papal authority. The significance of this act 
can only be realized when one rec^ls the tendencies toward the 
formation of national churches, which had been so powerful 
under the Merovingians. Boniface does not seem to have taken 
part in the anointing of Pippin as king of the Franks in 753. In 
754 be resigned his archbishopric in favour of Lull, and took up 
again his earliest plan of a mission to Frisia ; but on the 5th of 
June 754 he and his companions were massacred by the heathen 
near I^kum. His remains were afterwards taken to Fulda. 

St Boniface has well been called the proconsul of the papaepr. 
His organizing genius, even more than his missionary zeal, left its 
mark upon the German church throughout all the middle ages, 
llie missionary movement which until his day had been almost 
independent of control, largely carried on by schismatic Irish 
monks, was brought under the direction of Rome. But in so 
welding together the scattered centres and binding them to the 
papacy, Boniface seems to have b8en actuated simple zeal for 
umty of the faith, and not by a conscious political motive. 

Though pre-eminently a man of action, Boniface has left several 
literary remains. We have above all his Letters (Epistolae\ 
difficult to date, but extremely important from the standpoint of 
history, dogma, or literature ; see Diimmler's edition in the 
Monumenta Germaniae hisioricay 1892. Besides these there are 
a grammar (De ocio pariihus oraXionihuSy ed. Mai, in Classici 
AuctoreSy t. vii.), some sermons of contested authenticity, some 
poems (Aenigmatay ed. Dummler, Poetae laiini aevi Carolini, i. 
1881), a penitential, and some Dicta Bonifacii (ed. Niimberger 
in TkeoUigische Quartalschrifty Tubingen, vol. 70, 1888), the 
authentic!^ of which it is hard to prove or to refute. Migne 
in his Patfologia Latina (vol. 89) has reproduced the edition of 
Boniface’s works by Giles (London, 1844). 

There arc very many monographs on Boniface and on different 
phases of his life (see I^jtthast, aihUatheca medii aevi. and Ulysse 
Chevalier's Bibliographic, 2nd ed. for indications), but none that is 
completely satisfactory. Among recent studies are those of B. 
Kummann. Der heilige Bonifatus, A pastel der Deulschen (Paderbom, 
i8q 5), and of G. Kurth. Saint Boniface (2nd ed.. 1902). W. Levison 
has edited the Vitae sancti Bonifatii (Hanover, 1905). (J. T, S.*) 

BONIFACE (Bonifacius), the name of nine of the popes. 

Boniface I., bi.shop of Rome from 418 to 422. At the death 
of Pope Zosimus, the Roman clergy were divided into two 
factions, one of which elected the deacon Euialius, and the 
other the priest Boniface. The imperial government, in the 
interests of public order, commanded the two competitors to 
leave the town, reserving the decision of the case to a council. 
Euialius having broken his ban, the emperor Honorius decided 
to recognize ^niface, and the council was countermanded. 
But the faction of Euialius long continued to foment disorders, 
and the secular authority was compelled to intervene. 

Boniface IL, pope from 530 to 532, was by birth a Goth, 
and owed his election to the nomination of his predecessor, 
Felix IV., and to the influence of the Gothic king. The Roman 
electors had opposed to him a priest of Alexandria called 
Dioscorus, who died a month after his election, and thus left 
the position open for him. Boniface endeavour^ to nominate 
his own successor, thus transforming into law, or at least into 
custom, the proceeding by which Im had benefited ; but the 
clergy and the senate of Rome forced him to cancel this 
arrangement. 

Boniface III. was pope from the 15th of February to the 
1 3 th of November 606. He obtained from Phocas recognition 
of the headship of the church at Rome,” which signifies, no 
doubt, that Phocas compelled the patriarch of Constantinople 
to abandon (momentarily) his claim to the title of oecumenical 
patriarch. 

Boniface IV. was pope from 608 to 615. He received from 
the emperor Phocas the Pantheon at Rome, which was converted 
into a Christian church. 



AmMdicm <iS7o)l fidier irorks : tiba im Vtipmug i#r 
honmuAum GtiMekUistii edL, iSat); Biitfdgi sur BrUin/mg du 
Tkuhydidis (iA$4)> & Sophakhf (1856-^1^57). He lUso wrote 
Uii^y on cbisiQri >«iid educational subjectii mainly ior tbe 
ZnU^fi fit dit i^mHckuchm Gymnasim, 

A inn list of hii writings is given in tbe obttniMry notice by T. 
Compel^ in the Biographuuihis Jakrbwk fUr Aikrtum$kund$ (ibgo), 

Momkm FRAMCOa (X495-1570X ttw hero d Byron’s 
poemi The Pmoner of Chdlen, was bom at Seyssel of an old 
SavOTard fiuiuly. Bwvard has been described as ** a man of 
the Renaissance who had strayed into the age of the Reforma* 
tion.” His real diaracter and history are, however, widely 
different from the legendary account which was pcmumied by 
B3nron. In 1510 he succeeded his unde, who had educated him, 
as prior of Quhiac priory of St Victor, dose to Geneva. 
He naturally, therefore, opp<^ the attempts of the dii^e of 
Savoy, aided fay his relative, the bishop of the dty, to maintain 
his r^hts as of Geneva. He was imprisoned by the duke 
at Gex from 1519 to 1521, lost his priory, and became more and 
more anti-Savoyard. In 1550 he was again sei^ by the duke 
and imprisoned for lour years underground, in the castle of 
Chillon, till he was rdeas^ in 1536 by the Bernese, who then 
wrested Vaud from the duke. He had been imprisoned fot 
political reasons, for he did not become a Protestant till after ! 
his release, and then found that his priory had been destroyed 
in 1534. He obtained a pension from C^neva, and was four 
times married, but owing to his extravagances was always in 
debt. He was officially entrusted in 1542 with the task of 
compiling a history of Geneva from the earliest times* In 1551 
his MS. of the Chronigues de GetUve (ending in 1530) was sub’ 
mitted to Calvin for correction, but it was not published till 
1831. The best edition is that of 1867. The work is uncritical 
and partial, but is his best title to fame. 

BQITN, a town of Germ^y, in the Prussian Rhine province, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, 15 m. S. by E. from Cologne, on 
the main line of railway to Mainz, and at the junction of the 
lines to the Eifel and (by ferry) to the right bank of the Rhine, 
Pop. (1885) 35,989 ; (1905) 81,997. The river is here crossed 
by a fine bridge (1896-18^), 1417 ft. in length, flanked by 
an embankment a m. long, above and parallel with which is 
the Coblenzer-strasse, with beautiful villas and pretty gardens 
reaching down to the Rhine. The central part of the town is 
composed of narrow streets, but tlie outskirts contain numerous 
fine buildings, and the appearance of the town from the river 
is attractive. There are six Roman Catholic and two Protestant 
churches, the most important of which is the Munster (minster), 
an imposing e^ce of grey stone, in the Romanesque and 
Transition styles, surmounted by five towers, of wluch ^ 
central, rising to a height of 31 5 ft., is a landmark in the Rhine 
valley. The church dates from the i ith, 12th and 13th centuries, 
was restored in 1875 and following years and in 1^0-1894 was 
adorned with paintings. Among other churches are tbe Stilts- 
kirche (monasterial chun^}, rebuilt 1879-1884; the Tesuiten- 
kirche (1693); the Minoritenkirche (1278-1318), the Herz 
Jesu-kirche {xi 6 i) and the Marienkirche (1892). There is also 
a synagogue, and the university chapel serves m an English 
church, ^e town also possesses a town hall situate on the 
market square and dating frexn 1737, a fine block of law-court 
bttild^s, several high-grade scho^ and a theatre. 

By far the finest of the buildings, however, is the lamous 
university, which occupies the Uu^er part of tbe southern 
frontage (A the town. The present establishment only dates 
from 1S18, and owos its existence to King Frederick Wfiham HI. 
of Prussia ; but as as 1786 the aoidemy which bad been 
founded abodt, oimi^ years More was raised hy Arebbis^ 
MaxuiftSian Fredeick^'t .9f palqgine to the nmk of a univeniQr, 
and continved to wniw.Ht functionc tfll 1794, when it wtta 
llie buiMiiig aowr occupied by the 
the ^dectonl paJfce, constructed abovt 
naUdUs of the old fortificationt. It was 
sn «ii«iidll d ,|[|ftir.a>> hyayneame into Prussian p o sse s si on . Iheie 
nee fscuiiiei. i| the university'-a, legal, a medkel, and a 




nhilwrmhir and nnr of Rinmin innftRi i 
theg]«y. The 

and ai^vaih 

R4>man relu» discoveied in 

the university am aW phyiiolegw»^ p iwdi 

insHtiftes, five dinical dep^rSneate ^ 
aqademy of agriculture^ with a mi wf g p m 

botanic mrden attached, is eetafalisfaed ^i^paMce ol 
ruhe at Pcmpelsdorfi wl^ it leached mie 
mile kngi bordered on both sides by a double row 
trees. A splendid observatory, long under the chaM jlf J* 

Wilhelm Argelander, stands on the soa^ aide of ^ j 
Roman Catholic ar^pisccpal theological coHJib^p \ 
situated on an eminence overlooking the Rhine, dated 

Beethoven was bom in Bonn, atm aatatue was erecladibP^ tm 
in the Milnster-platz in 1845, B. G. Niebuhr is buir^ m ilio 
cemetery outside of the Sterotor, where a monument was pt w yt 
to his memory by Frederick William IV* Here a^ also the 
tombs of A. W. von Schlegel, the diplemtist Cbxnttlan Kelt 
von Bunsen, Robert Schumann, Ksri Simrock, E. It. Amdt 
and Schiller’s wife. The town is adorned with a tnaihle monu- 
ment commemorating the war of 1870-7 1, a hasuisoine fountain, 
and a statue of the Old Catholic bishop Reinkens. In, r88^ n 
museum of Beethoven relics was opened in the house in wmch 
the compeer was bom. There are further a munidpal museum, 
arranged in a private house since 1882, an academic art museum 
(1884), with some classic originals, a creation of F. G. Welcker, 
and the provincial museum, standing near the railway station, 
which contains a collection of medieval stone monuments and 
works of art, besides a small picture gallery. 

One of the most conspicuous features of Bonn, viewed Iwm 
the river, is the pilgrimage (monastic) church of KreusDem 
(1627), behind and above Poppelsdorf ; it has a fiirtt of 
steps, which pilgrims used to ascend on their knees. ’ Her alfef 
Zoll,” commanmng a magnificent view of the Slebengebiige, is 
the only remaining bulwark of the old fortifications, the Sterntor 
having been removed in order to open up better communication 
with the rapidly increasing western suburbs and the terminus 
of the light railway to Cologne. 

But for its university Bonn would be a place of comparatively 
litUe importance, its trade and commerce being of modera^ 
dimensions. Its principal industries are jute spuming and 
weaving, and the manufacture of porcelain, fisgs, mi^nei^ 
and beer, and it baa some trade in Wine. Thqre are considerate 
numbers of foreign residents, notably English, syttracted by the 
natural beauty of the place and by the educational tadUties it 
affords. 

Bonn {Bonm or Casta Bonnensia)^ originally a town of the 
Ubii, became at an early period the site of a Roman military 
settlement, and as such b frequently mentioned by, Tacitus, 
It was the scene, in a.d. ,70, of a battle in which the Romans 
I were defeated by Claudius Gviiis, the valiant leader of tlm 
Batavians. Greatly reduced hy successive barbarian inroads, it 
was restored about 359 by the en^or Juliaiu In the centuries 
that followed the breju-up of the Roman empire it again suffer^ 
much from barbarian attacks, and was finally devastate m 
889 bands of Norse raiders who had sailed up the Kmne. 
It was again fortified by Konrad von Hochstaden, aivAibishop 
of Colcgne (1238-1261), whose successor, Engelbert von Falken- 
burg(d. 1274), driven out of his cathedral city ^ tbwns- 
people, estaWished himself here (1265) ; from wMcb until 
1794 it renmjned the residence of the custom of Comrie. Ihiribg 
the various wan that devastated Germany tn, the mh, 17^ ai^ 
i8tii centuries, the town was frequently beueM and oMipfed hy 
the several belligerents, but continueo to hdong to thp ileotosii 
tffi 1794, when the French took poisesri^ Atthepl^jm 
Lutt6viffe th^ were fbnnally reoqghiced in then oocmm^; 
but in 1815 the town was made oyer toecongressot wibtm 
toFrussia. Ihe fortifications ^ tieen di^^ 

See F. Ritter. BmiekHHg der^eiBMm $UUhe omMhit : Kdln, 
Beam mH Miedag (Bm von SyM % t? p Ndi nw dw 

VniomimBmn {$966).; dad r^km van Heute (ta^,ed.f leorl 
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fuoceisioii to the throne in the female line has precedence over 
the male hne. 

For the wars In Boni, see PereJacr, J>t Bonitchi $xptiiHln, rSj^ 
1S60 (UAAm, 187*) ; and Meyers, in the MUiktirs SpecMor (ia«o). 

MinrAOE^ •Alirr (6B0-754), the apostle of Germany, whose 
real name was Wynfrith, was bom of a good Saxon family at 
Cnediton or Kirton in Devonshire. While still young he became 
a monk, and studied grammar and theology first at Exeter, then 
at Nutcell near Winchester, under the abbot Winberht. He 
soon distinguished himself both as scholar and preacher, and had 
every inducement to remain in his monastety, but in 716 he 
followed the example of other Saxon monks and set out as 
missionary to Frisia. He was soon obliged to return, however, 
probfibly owinp[ to the hostility of Radbod, king of the Frisians, 
then at war wrth Charles Martel. At the end of 717 he went to 
Rome, where in 719 Pope Gregory II, commissioned him to 
evangeliae Germany and to counteract the influence of the Irish 
moniu there. Dossing the Alps, Boniface visited Bavaria and 
Thuringia, hut upon hearing of the death of Radbod he hurried 
again to Frisia, where, under the direction of his countryman 
WilUbrord (d. 738), the first bishop of Utrecht, he preached 
successfully for three years. About 722 he visited Hesse and 
Thuringia, won over some chieftains, and converted and baptized 
great numbers of the heathen. Having .sent special word to 
Gregory of his success, he was summoned to Rome and conse- 
crated bishop on the 30th of November 722, after taking an oath 
of obedience to the pope. Then his mission was enlarged. He re- 
turned with letters of recommendation to Charles Martel, charged 
not only to convert the heathen but to suppress heresy as well. 

Charles's protection, as he himself confessed, made possible 
his great career. Armed with it he passed safely into heathen 
Germany and began a systematic crusade, baptizing, overturning 
idols, founding churches and monasteries, and calling from 
England a band of missionary helpers, monks and nuns, some of 
whom have become famous : St Lull, his successor in the see at 
Mainz ; St Burchard, bishop of Wurzburg ; St Gregory, abbot at 
Utrecht ; Willibald, his biographer : St Lioba, St Walburge, St 
Thecla. In 732 Boniface was created archbishop. In 738 for 
the third time he went to Rome. On his return he organized the 
church in Bavaria into the four bishoprics of Regensburg, Freising, 
Salzburg and Passau. Then his power was extended still further. 
In 741 Pope 2 ^charias made him legate, and chaiged him with the 
reformation of the whole Frankish church. With the support of 
Carloman and Pippin, who had just succeeded Charles Martel as 
mayors of the palace, Boniface set to work. As he had done 
in Bavaria, he organized the east Frankish church into four 
bishoprics, Erfurt, Wiirzburg, Buraburg and Eichstadt, and set 
over them his own monks. In 742 he presided at what is generally 
counted as the first German council. At the some period he 
founded the abbey of Fulda, as a centre for German monastic 
culture, pladng it under the Bavarian Sturm, whose biography 
|[ives us so many picturesque glimpses of the time, and making 
Its rule stricter than the Benedictine. Then came a theologicfd 
and disciplinary controversy with Virgil, the Irish bishop of 
Salzburg, who held, among other heresies, that there were other 
worlds tium ours. Virgil must have been a most remarkable 
man ; in spite of his leanings toward science he held his own 
against Boniface, and was canonized after his death. Boniface 
was more successful in France. There a certain Adalbert or 
Aldebert, a Frankish bishop of Neustria, had caused great 
disturbance. He had been performing miracles, and claim^ to 
have received his relics, not from Rome like those of Boniface, 
but directly from the angels. Planting crosses in the open fields 
he drew the people to desert the churches, and had won a great 
followii^ throughout all Neustria. Opinkubs are divided as to 
whether he was a Culdee, a represcntativ^Of a national Frankish 
movement, or simply the diarlatan that Boniface paints him. 
At the instance of Pippin, Boniface secured Adalbert's condemna- 
tion at the synod or Soissons in 744 ; but he, and Dement, a 
Scottish missionary and a heretic on predestination, continued to 
find Mowers in S|^te of legate, council and pope, for ^ree or 
four years more. 


Between 746 and 748 Bonify was made bishop of Mainz, and 
became metropeditan over the Rhine bishoprics and Utrecht, as 
well as over those he had established in Germany— thus founding 
the pre-eminence of the see of Mainz. In 747 a synod of the 
Frankish bishops sent to Rome a formal statement of their 
submission to the papal authority. The significance of this act 
can only be realized when one rec^ls the tendencies toward the 
formation of national churches, which had been so powerful 
under the Merovingians. Boniface does not seem to have taken 
part in the anointing of Pippin as king of the Franks in 753. In 
754 be resigned his archbishopric in favour of Lull, and took up 
again his earliest plan of a mission to Frisia ; but on the 5th of 
June 754 he and his companions were massacred by the heathen 
near I^kum. His remains were afterwards taken to Fulda. 

St Boniface has well been called the proconsul of the papaepr. 
His organizing genius, even more than his missionary zeal, left its 
mark upon the German church throughout all the middle ages, 
llie missionary movement which until his day had been almost 
independent of control, largely carried on by schismatic Irish 
monks, was brought under the direction of Rome. But in so 
welding together the scattered centres and binding them to the 
papacy, Boniface seems to have b8en actuated simple zeal for 
umty of the faith, and not by a conscious political motive. 

Though pre-eminently a man of action, Boniface has left several 
literary remains. We have above all his Letters (Epistolae\ 
difficult to date, but extremely important from the standpoint of 
history, dogma, or literature ; see Diimmler's edition in the 
Monumenta Germaniae hisioricay 1892. Besides these there are 
a grammar (De ocio pariihus oraXionihuSy ed. Mai, in Classici 
AuctoreSy t. vii.), some sermons of contested authenticity, some 
poems (Aenigmatay ed. Dummler, Poetae laiini aevi Carolini, i. 
1881), a penitential, and some Dicta Bonifacii (ed. Niimberger 
in TkeoUigische Quartalschrifty Tubingen, vol. 70, 1888), the 
authentic!^ of which it is hard to prove or to refute. Migne 
in his Patfologia Latina (vol. 89) has reproduced the edition of 
Boniface’s works by Giles (London, 1844). 

There arc very many monographs on Boniface and on different 
phases of his life (see I^jtthast, aihUatheca medii aevi. and Ulysse 
Chevalier's Bibliographic, 2nd ed. for indications), but none that is 
completely satisfactory. Among recent studies are those of B. 
Kummann. Der heilige Bonifatus, A pastel der Deulschen (Paderbom, 
i8q 5), and of G. Kurth. Saint Boniface (2nd ed.. 1902). W. Levison 
has edited the Vitae sancti Bonifatii (Hanover, 1905). (J. T, S.*) 

BONIFACE (Bonifacius), the name of nine of the popes. 

Boniface I., bi.shop of Rome from 418 to 422. At the death 
of Pope Zosimus, the Roman clergy were divided into two 
factions, one of which elected the deacon Euialius, and the 
other the priest Boniface. The imperial government, in the 
interests of public order, commanded the two competitors to 
leave the town, reserving the decision of the case to a council. 
Euialius having broken his ban, the emperor Honorius decided 
to recognize ^niface, and the council was countermanded. 
But the faction of Euialius long continued to foment disorders, 
and the secular authority was compelled to intervene. 

Boniface IL, pope from 530 to 532, was by birth a Goth, 
and owed his election to the nomination of his predecessor, 
Felix IV., and to the influence of the Gothic king. The Roman 
electors had opposed to him a priest of Alexandria called 
Dioscorus, who died a month after his election, and thus left 
the position open for him. Boniface endeavour^ to nominate 
his own successor, thus transforming into law, or at least into 
custom, the proceeding by which Im had benefited ; but the 
clergy and the senate of Rome forced him to cancel this 
arrangement. 

Boniface III. was pope from the 15th of February to the 
1 3 th of November 606. He obtained from Phocas recognition 
of the headship of the church at Rome,” which signifies, no 
doubt, that Phocas compelled the patriarch of Constantinople 
to abandon (momentarily) his claim to the title of oecumenical 
patriarch. 

Boniface IV. was pope from 608 to 615. He received from 
the emperor Phocas the Pantheon at Rome, which was converted 
into a Christian church. 
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no mercy for a feUen foe j and he is seen at his worst in his 
bmtd jeers at Cranmer, when he was entrusted with the duty 
of deeding his former chief. It is a more remarkable fact that, 
in spite of his prominer^, neither Henry VIIL nor Mary ^umld 
ever have admitted him to the privy oounciL He seems to 
have been regi^ed by his own party as a useful instrument, 
especially in disagreeable work, radier than as a desirable 
colleague. 

On her accession Elisabeth refused to allow him to kiss her 
hand ; but he sat and voted in the parliament and convocation 
of ^ 55 ?» May he refused to take the oath of supremacy, 
acquiring like his colleagues consistency with old age. He was 
sent to rile Marshalsea, and a few years later was indicted on 
a charge of praemunire on refusing the oath when tendered 
him by his diocesan, Bishop Home of Winchester. He chidlcnged 
the legality of Home’s consecration, and a special act of parUa- 
ment was passed to meet the point, while the charge against 
Bonner was withdrawn. He died in the Marshalsea on the 5th 
of September 1 569, and was buried in St George’s, Southwark, at 
midnight to avoid the risk of a hostile demonstration. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. vols. iv.-xx. ; Acts of the 
Privy Council (1542-1560) ; Lords' Journals, vol. i. ; Wilkins* 
Concilia ; Foxe's Acts aiid Monuments, ed. Townsend ; Bnmet, ed. 
Pocock ; Strype's Works : Gough's Index to Parker Soc. P^l. ; 
S. R. Maitland's Essays on the Ref. ; Froude’s and R. W. Dixon's 
Histories ; Pollard’s Cranmer and England under Somerset ; other 
authorities cited in Diet. Nat. Biogr. (A. F. P.) 

BONNET, CHARLES (1720-1793), Swiss naturalist and 
philosophical writer, was bom at Geneva on the 13th of March 
1720, of a French family driven into Switzerland by the re- 
ligious persecution in the i6th century. He made law his 
profession, but his favourite pursuit was the study of natural 
science. The account of the ant-lion in N. A. Pluchc’s Spectacle 
de la nature f which he read in his sixteenth year, turned his 
attention to insect life. He procured R, A. F. dc Reaumur’s 
work on insects, and with the help of live specimens succeeded 
in adding many observations to those of Reaumur and Pluche. 
In 1740 Bonnet communicated to the academy of sciences a paper 
containing a scries of experiments establishing what is now 
termed parthenogenesis in aphides or tree-lice, which obtained 
for him the honour of being admitted a corresponding member 
of the academy. In 1741 he began to study reproduction by 
fusion and the regeneration of lost parts in the freshwater hydra 
and other animals ; and in the following year he discovered 
that the respiration of caterpillars and butterflies is performed 
by pores, to which the name of stigfnaia has since been given. 
In 1743 he was admitted a fellow of the Royal Society ; and in 
the same year he became a doctor of laws — his l^t act in 
connexion with a profession which had ever been distasteful 
to him. 

His first published work appeared in 1745, entitled Traiti 
d^insectologte, in which were collected his various discoveries 
regarding insects, along with a preface on the development of 
germs and the scale of oiganized beings. Botany, particularly 
the leaves of plants, next attracted his attention ; and after 
several years of diligent study, rendered irksome by the increas- 
ing weakness of his eyes^ht, he published in 1754 one of the 
most original and interesting of his works, Recherches sur Vusage 
des feuiUes dans les planks ; in which among other things he 
advances many considerations tending to show (as h^ quite 
recently been done by Francis Darwin) that plants are endowed 
with powers of sensation and discernment. But Bonnet’s eye- 
sight, which threatened to fail altogether, caused him to turn 
to philosophy. In 1754 his Essai de psychdbgie was published 
anonymously in London. This was followed by &e EsscU 
analyHque sur les de Vdme (Copenl^en, 1760), in which 

he develops his viepi r^[arding the physio&gical conditions of 
mental activity, lie reriimed to i^ysical scioioe, but to the 
i^Mcolative side of it> in his ConsideraHons sur Its carps organish 
demgned to refute the theory of ^Hgeneris, 
and to oapWo oad def^ riie doctrine of pre-existent germs. 
In his Coutem^afim da la nature (Amsterdam, 1764-1765 ; 
tram^aited into Italian, German, English and Dut^), one his , 


most popdar and deHn^tftil tmiks, he lete lorrii, 

sole^^ig hm^we^ to iaaf bfsJ^ Its 

conriftuity. His hut imports^ murk wm iha PdUd f Ms ie 
phUasopkifue ^Geneva, 176^1770); in tt he treats of tmpsst 
and future of living beings, and lupporta riie idea of thensnrtoal 
of aH animals, and riie perfecting of their faculties ia a future 
state. V 

Bonnet's life was uneventful. He seems netrer to httve left 
Switzerland, nor does he appear to have taken any |Nictln public 
affairs except for the period between 1751 and x768^llutiagiiAddi 
he was a member of the council of the lepubhc. Ttielist twenty- 
five years of his life he spmt quietly in the counfiir, nt Genriiod, 
near Geneva, where he died after a long and pamfd Blnest on 
the 20th of May 1793. His wife waS n lady of the^mUy of 
Dc la Rive. 

They had no children, but Madame Bonnet's nepllew, the 
celebrated H. B. de Saussure, was brought up as their son. 

Bonnet’s philosophical system may be outlined es fbllo!#s. 
Man is a compound of two distinct substances, mind and body, 
the one immaterial and the other material. AH knewried^ 
originates in sensations ; sensations fdbw (whether as physiw 
effects or merely as sequents Bonnet will not say) vibrations in 
the nerves appropriate to each ; and lastly, the nerves are made 
to vibrate by external physical stimulus. A nerve once set in 
motion by a particular objwt tends to reproduce motion ; 
so that when it a second time receives an impression from the 
same object it vibrates with less resistance. The sensatbn 
accompanying this increased flexibility in the nerve is, aoeording 
to Bonnet, the condition of memory. When reflection— that is, 
the active element in mind — is applied to the acquisition and 
combination of sensations, those abstract ideas are formed 
which, though generally distinguished from, are thus merdy 
sensations in combination only. That width puts the miad 
into activity is pleasure or pain ; happiness is the end of human 
existence. Bonnet's metaphysical theory is based' on two 
principles borrowed from Leibnitz— first, that there are not 
successive acts of creation, but that the ufdverse is completed 
by the single original act of the divine will, and thereafter moves 
on by its own inherent force ; and secondly, that there is no 
break in the continuity of existence. The dtivine Being origin- 
ally created a multitude of germs in a graduated scale, 
with an inherent power of self-development. At every suc- 
cessive step in the progress of the universe, riiese germs, as 
progressively modified, advance nearer to perfection ; if some 
advanced and others did not there would be a gap in the con- 
tinuity of the chain. Thus not man only but an other lornis of 
I existence are immortal. Nor is man's mind alone immortal ; 
his body also will pass into the higher stage, not, indeed, the 
body he now possesses, but a finer one of i^tch the germ at 
present exists within him. It is impossible, however, to reach 
absolute perfection, because the distance is infinite. In this 
final proposition Bonnet violates his own principle of continuity, 
by postulating an interval between the highest created bei^ 
and the Divine. It is also difficult to understand whether the 
constant advance to perfection is performed by each individual, 
or only l^ each race of beings as a whole. There seems, in fact, 
to be an oscillation between two distinct but analogous doctrines 
—that of the constantly increasing advancement of the iisdfividual 
in future stages of existence, and that of the cwsttntly increas- 
ing advancement of the race as a whole according to the succes* 
sive evolutions of the globe. 

Bonnet's oompteto worics appeared at NenchAtel in 1779*1783, 
partly revised by bimselt An English trasidatlonof oertain portmis 
of the Palinginieie philov^kique was pubUdied in 1787, under the 
title, Philosophical and Cfiiical Inquirm concerning ChriHianity* 
See also A. Lemoine, Charles Bonnet {Paris, 1850) ; the due de 
Camman, Charles Bonnet, pkihsophe ^ naturatiste (PariSr 1659): 
Max Ofiner, Die Peychohgie C. (Leipsig. 1895) : toh. Speck, in 
Arch. /. Gesch. d. Philos, x. (1897)* xi. PP If udL, xi fi8^) 
pp. i-aii ; J. Trembley, Vie pripie et lUUraire de C, B. (Bern, 1794). 

BOUVET (from Lat hmeium, a kind of stu^ rim riie cap 
made of this stuff ), origmaBy a soft cap or covering for the head, 
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the wmmm in English tiU the end of the 17th century ; 
tlu*i scBic survives in Scrafind; cspedaUy as apj^ied to the cap 
known as a " glengany/' The bonnet ” of a ship’s mi now 
means an additionai piece laced on to the bottom, hot it seems 
to have formerly meant a piece laced to the top, the term “ to 
vail tbe bonnet*’ being found at the beginning of the 16th 
ceiituvy to mean ** strike sail ” (from the Fr. opaler), to let down. 
In modern times bonnet ” has come to be used of a type^ of 
headkovering for women, differentiated from “ hat ** by fitting 
dosely to the head and often having no bi^, but varying 
considerably in shape according to the period and fashion. 
The term, by a natural extensmn, is also applied to certain 
protective devices^ as in a steam-engine or safety-lamp, or in 
shw use to a gambler’s accomplice, a decoy. 

WifllEVAl^ CLA0DB AUbCAlTDRE, Comte oe (1675- 
1747), French adventurer, loiown also as Ahmed Pasha, was the 
descendant of an old family of Umousin. He was bom on the 
14th of July 1675, and at tbe age of thirteen joined the Royal 
Marine Cor^. After three years he entered the army, in which 
he rose to me command of a regiment. He served in the Italian 
campaigns under Catinat, Villeroi and Vendome, and in the 
Netherlands under Luxemburg, giving proofs of mdomitable 
courage and great military ability. His insolent bearing towards 
the minister of war was made matter for a court-martial (1704). 
He was condemned to death, but saved himself by flight to 
Germany. Through the influence of Prince Eugene he obtained 
a general’s command in the Austrian army, and fought with 
great bravery and distinction against France, and afterwards 
against Turkey . He was present at Malplacjuet, and was severely 
wounded at Peterwardem. The proceedings against him in 
France were then allowed to drop, and he visited Paris, and 
married a daughter of Marshal de Biron. He returned, however, 
after a abort time to the Austrian army, and fought with dis- 
tinction at Belgrade. He might now have risen to the highest 
rank, had he not made himself disagreeable to Prince Eugene, 
who sent him as master of the ordnance to the Low Countries. 
There his ungovernable temper led him into a quarrel with the 
marquis de Eugene’s deputy governor in the Netherlands, 
who answered his challenge by placing him in confinement. 
A court-martial was again held upon him, and he was con 
demned to death ; but the emperor commuted the sentence 
to one year’s imprisonment and banishment. Bonneval, soon 
after his release, offered his services to the Turkish government, 
professed the Mahommedan faith, and took the name of Ahmed. 
He was made a pasha, and appointed to organize and command 
the artillery. He rendered valuable service.s to the sultan in 
his war with Russia, and with the famous Nadir Shah. As a 
reward he received the governorship of Qiios, but he soon fell 
under the suspicion of the Porte, and was banished for a time 
to the shores of the Black Sea. He was meditating a return to 
Europe and Christianity when he died at Constantinople on the 
zjrd of March 1747. 

The Mmoirs ptibhuhitd under his name are spurious. See Prince 
de Ligne, sut 1 $ (omf$ 4 $ Bonnw^l (Paris, 1817) : and A. 

Vandal, L# Pucka Bonmval (Paris, 1885). 

BOKAlVlIiLB, mUAMm 1*. I. (i795"iS7^)i American 
military engineer and e^orer, wis bom in France about 1795. 
He emigrated to the United States in early youth, and gr^uat^ 
at the United States Military Academy at West Point in 1815. 
He was engaged in the construction of military roads in the 
south-west, and became a captain of infantry in 1825. In 
1831-1836, having obtained leave of absence from the army, 
he oonduoted, largely on his own reaponsibdity, an exploring 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains, proofing up the Platte 
river through parts of the later states of Olmdo and Wyoming 
into the Gmt Salt Lake basin and thence bto California. Alter 
beit^ absohttoly cut off from dviliaation for several years, and 
having his name struck from the aimy list, he returned writb an 
interesting and valuable account of his adventures, which was 
edited and amplified by Washington Irving and published under 
the title The Redb J M siU tte i ’n i : er Semes, ImidmUf 'mi Ad»en^ 
htres in the Fiir Wm; fnm ike Jornnd ef Bmjtmin 


£. E, SomtmBe ef the Army of ike Umied States (a vote., 1S37), 
subsequent editions bearing the title The Aieeniures of Captain 
BonneviUey VS.A., in the Rocky Motmtains and the Far West 
Bonneville became a major in 1845, and was breveted lieutenant- 
colonel for gallantry in the battle of Contreras and Churubusco 
during the Mexican War. He became a colonel in 1855, com- 
manded the Gila river expedition against the Apaches in 1857, 
and from 1858 to 1861 command^ the deponent of New 
Mexico. He was retired in 1861, but served during tbe Civil 
Vv'ar as recruiting officer and commandant of barracks at 
St Louis, Missouri, receiviiu the brevet rank of brigadier- 
general in 1865. He died at Fort Smith, Arkansas, on the isth 
of June 1878. The extinct glacial lake which once covered 
what is now north-western Utah has been named in his honour. 

BOIIIISY, THOMAS 0E0H6B (1833- )> English geologist, 

eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Bonney, master of the grammar 
school at Rugeley, was bom in that town on the 27th of July 
1833. Educated at Uppingham and St Jdm’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he graduated as 12th wrangle* in 1856, and was ordained 
in the following year. From 1856 to i86x he was mathematical 
master at Westminster school, ahd geology was pursued by him 
only as a recreation, mainly in Alpine r^on.s. In 1868 he was 
af^inted tutor at St John’s College and lecturer in geology. 
His attention was specially directed to the study of the igneous 
and metamorphic rocks in Alpine Tegion.s and in various parts of 
England, in the Lizard, at Salcombe, in Charnwood Forest, in 
Wales and the Scottish Hightsinds. In 1877 he was chosen 
professor of geology in University College, London. He became 
secretary and afterwards prerident of the Geological Society" 
(1884-1886), secretary of the British Association (1881-1885), 
president of the Mineralogical Society and of the Alpine Club. 
He was also in 1887 appointed honorary canon of Manchester. 
His purely scientific works are : Cambridgeshire Geology (1875) ; 
The Story of our Planet ( 1893) ; Charles Lyell and Modem Geology 
1895); Ice Worh, Past and Present (1896); Volcanoes (1899). 
n addition to many papers published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society and Geological Magazine, he wrote 
several popular works on Alpine Regions, on English and Welsh 
scenery, as well as on theological subjects. 

See Geological Magaeine for Septeml^r 1901 (with bibliography). 

BONNIER, ANGE ELISABETH LOUIS ANTOINE (1749- 
1799), French diplomatist, was a member of the I/Cgislative 
Assembly and of the Convention, where he voted with the 
majority. During the Directory he was charged with diplo- 
matic missions, first to Lille and then to the congress of Rastadt 
(October 1797), where the negotiations dragged wearily along 
and were finally broken. On the 28th of April 1799 the pleni- 
potentiaries on leaving Rastadt were a-ssailed at the gates of 
the town by Hungarian hussars, probably charged to secure their 
papers. Bonnier and one of his colleagues, Claude Roberiot, 
were killed. The other, Jean Debiy, was wounded. 

See Haefer, Der Rasiadtergesandtenmord (Bonn. 1896). 

BONNIVET, GUILLAUME GOUTHER, Seignsuh de {c. 
1488-1525), FVench soldier, was the younger brother of Artus 
Gouffier, seigneur de Boisy, tutor of Francis 1. of France. 
Bonnivet was brought up with Francis, and after the young 
king’s accession he became one of the most powerful of tbe 
royal favourites. In 1515 he was made admiral of France. In 
the imperial election of 1519 he superintended the candidature 
of Francis, and spent vast sums of money in his efforts to secure 
the votes of the electors, but without success. He ww the 
implacable enemy of tbe constable de Bourbon and con^buted 
to his downfall. In command of the army of Navarre in 1521, 
he occupied Fuenterrabia and was probably responsible for its 
non-restoration and for the consequent renewu of hostiBries. 
He succeeded Manhal Lautrec in 1523 in the command of the 
army of Italy and entered the MHimese, but was defeated and 
forced to effect a disastrous retreat, in which the di^valier 
Bayard perished. He was one of the princifial comminders of 
the army which Francis led into Italy at the end oTF 1524, and 
died at battle of Pavii on the 34th of February X52C. Broh- 
tdnie says that it was at Bonnivet’s su g ge sti on that m battle 







of Fwia fought; «nd that, ledng the dtiister he had eaused; 
he courted and hmnd death heroiooly m the fight Inipiteof 
hb f$Ilxjatt$ as a general and (fiploinatist; hn handsome face 
^d biiSiaiit wit enabled him to retain throughout hb life the 
intimaq^ and confidence of hb king. Hewasaminof Hcentioiu 
life. Accord^ to Brantfime he was the sucoMsfol rival of the 
king lor the favours of Madame de Cfaftteauhriaiid; and if we 
may beUeve him to have been->as b very probable-~the hero 
of the fourth story of the Heptameron, Marguerite d'Angmdfime 
had occasion to resbt hb importunities. 

AuTHoaxTiKs.— Bonnlvet'fi correspoadence in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris ; memoirs of the time ; oompleto works of Brantdme. 
vol. iii, published by Ludovic Lalanne for the Sod6t6 de THistdre 
de France (1864 seq.). See also Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France, 
vol. V., by H. Lemonnier (1903-1904). 

BOMOMlt GIUBEPPI (1739-1808), Englbh architect, was 
born at Rome on the 19th of January 17^9. After attaining 
a considerable reputation in Italy, he came in 1767 to England, 
and finally settled in practice there. He was the innocent cause 
of the retirement of Sir Joshua Reynolds from the presidency 
of the R<^ Academy, Sir Joshua wbhed him to become a 
full Academician, regarding him as a fitting occupant of the then 
vacant chair of perspective. But the majority of the Acadet 
midans were opposed to this suggestion, and Bonomi was elected 
an associate only, and that merely by the president’s casting 
vote. Bonomi was largely responsible for the revival of classical 
architecture in England. Hb most famous work was the Italian 
villa at Roseneath, Dumbartonshire, designed for the duke of 
Aigyll. In 1 804 he was appointed honorary architect to St Peter’s 
at Rome. He died in London on the 9th of March 1808. 

Hb son, GrusEPW Bonomi (1796-1878), studied art in London 
at the R<yal Academy, and b^me a sculptor, but is best known 
as an illustrator of the leading Egyptological publications of his 
day. From 1824 to 1832 he was in Egypt, making drawings 
of the monuments in the company of Burton, Lane and Wilkin- 
son. In 1833 he vbited the mosque of Omar, returning with 
detailed drawings, and from 1842 to 1844 was again in Egypt, 
attached to the Prussian government exploration expedition 
under Lepsius. He assisted in the arrangement of the ^^gyptian 
court at the Crystal Palace in 1853, and in 1861 was appointed 
curator of the Soane Museum. He died on the 3rd of March 
1878. 

BONONCINI (or BuoNONaNi), GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1672 
1 750 ?}, Italian musical composer, was the son of the composer 
Giovanni Maria Bonondni, best known as the author of a treatise 
entitled II Musica PratHco (Bologna, 1673), brother of the 
composer Marc’ Antonio Bonondni, with whom he has often 
been confused. He is said to have been bom at Modena in 
1672, but the date of hb birth must probably be placed some 
ten years earlier. He was a pupil of his father and of Colonna, 
and produced hb first operas, Ttdlo Ostilio and Serse, at Rome 
in 1694. In 1696 he was at the court of Berlin, and between 
1700 and 1720 divided his time between Vienna and Italy. 
In X720 he was summoned to London by the Royal Academy 
of Music, and produced several operas, enjoying the protection 
of the Marlborough family. A^t 1731 it was mscovered 
that he had a few yean previously pain^ off a madrigal by 
Lotti as his own work, and after a Ic^ correspondence he was 
obliged to leave the country. He remained for several yean in 
France, and in 1748 was summoned to Vienna to compose music 
in honour ci the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. He then went to 
Venice as a compo^ of operas, and nothing more b known of 
hbltfe. 

Bononcmi’s rivalry with Han<fel will always ensure him 
immortality, but he was in himself a musician of oonsicferable 
merit, and seems td have influenced the style, not only of Bbndd 
but even of A fes saijito ScariattL Either he or hb brother (our 

lives b at present not sufficfeixt 
to dfa tia| Uii h Gi4r irorits clearly) was the inventor of that 
sfaarj^'n^rthhiicfil style consincuous in U Trimtfo H CamtUa 
(xfi^ jnibqeM of whidi at Naples probably mduced Scar- 
lim adM a simBir type (d melody. It b xioticeidile in the 
ottbeipophliv idrof fiononm, Utsperto noeck9tro,wd in the air 


FsMfe hm ^piss9, long 

fayBohOndbfi^ 

mmnik (mod. theoUel to^ 

(see AtuaU; Vu), in Itaty. It ml said by deadest 
to he <rf Etruscan origin, and to have heeb Joimde^ imder^^^^ 
name Febina, from Penttia by Auemis mr Oeiius# vlxqav^ 
of recent years have, however, fed tbi dboqmry aC somo^ 
600 ancient Italic (liffttrian ?) huts, and of cemelenea dl thi^ 
same and the aucoeemag (Umbffen) pefkidi 
of which the fetter immerately preckbd the Slamsesa 
ization (r. 600-400 B.C.). An extensive EtriiS(fen;AieOropbU^ 
too, was discovered on the sate Of the modem (A« 

Zannont, 5 mvi deUa Csrfeia, Bofegaa, 1676); and Mdfm in the 
public garden and on the Aitioaku Vdi property (AfeiMrdiylf. 
Sem, indue 1876-1900, s,v. ** Bologna In 196 mill 
the town first appears m history, it wSsaliaady in ttfe p oii Si C i o n . 
of the Boii, and had probably by this time changed its nats%. 
and in 189 b.c. it became a Roman cdony. Alter theoonqi^ < 
of the mountain tribes, its importance was assured fay lli pontm^ 
on the Via Aemilia, by which it was connected in i$f n;»c with 
Ariminum and Placentia, and on the road, constructed in the 
same year, to Arretium ; while another road was made, peihaps 
in 175 B.C., to Aquildia. It thus became the centre ol JttM 
system of north Italy. In 90 b.c. it acquired Roman atbenihjlp. 
In 43 B.c. it was used as hb base of operations against Pectus 
Brutus by Mark Antony, who settled colonists hero ; Augustus 
added others later, constructing a new aqueduct from the i>tta, 
a tributary of the Rhenus, which was restored to use In x8&x 
(G. Gozzadini in NoHue deeli Semn, 1881, 162). After a lire in 
A.D. 53 the emperor Claudius made a subventfen nf 10 milUoii 
sesterces (^£1,087,500). Bononia seems, in fact, to have betyi 
one of the most important cities of ancient ltdy, as Bologna b 
of modem Italy. It was able to resbt Aferic in 410 and to 
preserve its existence during the general ruin. It aiterwards 
belonged to the Greek exai^te of Ravenna. Of remains d 
the Roman period, however, there are none above ground, 
though various discoveries have been made from time to time 
within the city walb, the modem streets corresponding more or 
less, as it seems, with the ancient lines. Remains of the bridge 
of the Via Aemilia over the Rhenus have also been (ound^ 
consbting of ports of the parapets on each side, in brick-laced 
concrete which belong to a restcMcation, the original construction 
(probably by Augustus in 2 B.C.) having been ia falo^ of 
Veronese red marble--and abo of a massive protecting 
slightly above it, of fete date, in the constructioivm whicha Imge 
number of Roman tombstones were used. The bed of the liver 
was found to have risen at least so ft since the colfepse of thb 
bridge (about a.d. xooo), the total length of whidi must have 
been about 650 ft. and the width between the parapets 38I it 

See E. Brisio in Notieie degli Scavi (1896), 125, 450 ; (1897) 33 *^ « 
(1898) 465 ; (100*) 33 *. F* As.) 

BONPLANP, AlMl JAiGQUBI ALBNANimB (i778~x&5S)^ 
French traveller and botanbt, whose real name was Govjand, 
was bom at La Rochelle on the 22nd of August 1773. After 
serving as a surgron in the French anny and studying under J. 
N. Cb^bsrt at Parb, he aooompamed A. von Humboldt during 
five years of travel in Mexico, Cdbmbta and the dbtricts border* 
ing on the Orinoco and Amacon. In these exp tomt fe m be 
ejected and dassified about 6000 plants till then mostly un- 
known in Europe, which he afterwards described Phntes 
iquinoxialeSf fee. (Parb, 1808-18x6). On returning to Paris he 
received a pension and the superintendence of the gardens at 
Malmabon, and publbhed Mmopra^e des MbadmSee (i|e6), 
and DeecHpHm da pUmUs ram de iV«itWrty .({8i3). In 1816 
he set out, tdeing with him various European phmts, lor Buenos 
Aims, where he was elected professor of natural hbtoiy, an office 
mdMi he soon quitted in order to exptoro central South Aaferka. 
While jotirti^riitf to Bobvia he wasarroiled in 1821, Ityceimxiand 
of Dr FWuicfe, ^ dictator of Peromm 
1831. On rtlpuniag liberty he rorim at Sim Boifa in the 
vmoe d Cdmentes, until Ids removal in 1853 to Santa Anna, 
where he died on the 4th ol May 1858. 
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K W i fU T M , OBABUi VIOTOB SB (1745-1833^ Swiss 
writer^ an exoelknt tjrpe of a liberal patrician, naore Fnatch than 
Swiss, and a good rqxesentative of the Gallidaed Bern of Ae 
iStib centii^. By bi^ a member of one of the great patrician 
famtJiei <rf Benii he was educated in his native town, at Yverdon, 
and (1763^1766) at Geneva, where he came under the influence of 
Rouiteau and of Charles Bonnet, and imbibed liberal sentiments. 
Recalled to Bern ^ his father, he was soon sent to Leiden, 
and then visited (1769) England, where he became a friend of 
the poet Gray. After his father’s death (1770) he made a long 
journey in Italy, and on his return to Bern (1774) entered poli- 
tical life, for which he was unfitted by reason of his liberal ideas, 
which led him to patronize and encourage Johannes Mfiller, the 
future Swiss historian. In 1779 he was named the Bernese 
bailiff of Saanen or Gessenay (here he wrote his Letires pastorales 
sur une contrh de Id Suisse, published in German in 1781), and in 
1787 was transferred in a similar capacity to Nyon, from which 
post he had to retire after taking {»rt (1791) in a festival to 
celebrate the destruction of the Bastille. From 1795 to 1797 he 
governed (for the Swiss Confederation) the Italian-sp^ing 
districts of Lu^o, Locarno, Mendrisio and Val M^ia, of which 
he published (1797) a pleasing description, and into which he 
is said to have introduced the cultivation of the potato. The 
French revolution of 1798 in Switzerland drove him again into 
private life. He spent the years 1798 to 1801 in Denmark, with 
his friend Fredirika Brun, and then settled down in 1^3 in 
Geneva for the rest of his life. There he enjoyed the society of 
many distinguished persons, amon^ whom was (1809-1817) 
Madame de Stael. It was during this period that he published 
his most celebrated work, VHomme du midi et Vhomme du nord 
( 18114), ta study of the influence of climate on different nations, 
the north being exalted at the expense of the south. Among 
his other works are the Recherches sur la nature et les lois de 
r imagination (1807), and the Etudes de Vhomme, ou Recherches 
sur les faeultis de pettser et de sentir (1821), but he was better as 
an observer than as a philosopher. 

Lives by A. Stemlun (Lausanne, i860), by C. Morell (Winterthur. 
1861), and by R. Willy (Bern, 1898). See also vol. xiv. of Sainte- 
Beuve's Causeries du Lundi. (W. A. B. C.) 

BONUS (a jocular application of the Lat. bonus, for honum, 
“ a good thing ”), a sum paid to shareholders in a joint-stock 
company, as on addition to the ordinary dividend, and generally 
given out of accumulated profits, or out of profits gained from 
exceptional transactions. As used by insurance companies, the 
word denotes the addition made to the amount of a policy by 
a distribution pro rata of accumulated profits or surplus. In 
a more general sense, bonus is any payment or remuneration over 
and above what is due and promised. 

BONZB (from Japanese honso, probably a mispronunciation 
of Chinese fan sung, ** religious p^on ”), the European name 
for the members of the Buddhist religious orders of Japw and 
China. The word is loosely used of ^1 the Buddhist priests in 
those and the neighbouring countries. 

BOOK, the common name for any literary production of some 
bulk, now applied particularly to a printed composition forming 
a volume, or, if in more tl^ one volume, a single organic 
literary work. The word is also' used des^iptivdy for the 
intemid Visions or sections of a oomp|mhensive wmrk. 

The word book ” is found with variations of form and gender 
in all the Teutonic liAfpiages, the o^inal form postulatki for 
it being a strong feminine BSks, which must have been used in 
the sense of a wnting^tabkt The most obvious connexion of this 
is with the old En^ush bde, a beech tree, and though this is not 
free from phBologica] difficulties, no probable alternative has 
been sugmted* 

As eariy as 1400 b.c., in B^lonsa, legal decisions, reymw 
accounts, Be. were inscribed in cunetform characters on day 
tablets and placed in jars, arranged on shelves and labelled fay 
day tablets attached by straws. In the 7th oentmy b.c. a 
Hfaiary of literary wmki writtm on such tablets existed at 
founded by Seigan (7*1-705 b.c.). in the case of 
the Crwtion " series at the British Museum the nam^ive was 


sometimes con^ued from one tablet to another, and soine of 
the tablets are inscribed with entries forming a catalogue 0^ the 
library. These day tablets are perhaps entitled to be colled 
books, but th^ are out of the dire^ ancestry of the modem 
printed book with which we are here chiefly concerned. One 
of the earliest direct ancestors of this extant is a roll of eighteen 
columns in Egyptian hieratic writing of about the 25th century 
B.c. in the Mus6e du Louvre at Paris, preserving the maxims 
of Ptah-hetep. Papyrus, the material on which me manuscript 
(known as the Papyrus Prisse) is written, was made from the pith 
of a reed chiefiy found in Egypt, and is believed to have been in 
use as a writing material as early as about 4000 B.c. It continued 
to he the usual vehide of writing until the early centuries of the 
(Christian era, was used for pontifical bulls until a.d. 1022, and 
occasionaUy even later ; while in Coptic manuscripts, for which 
its use had been revived in the 7th century, it was employed as 
late as about a.d. i^o. It was from the name by which they 
called the papyrus, pvpX.os; oi that the Greelu formed 

fltpkior, their word for a brok, the plural of which (mis- 
take for a feminine singular) has given us our own word Bible. 
In 2nd century bx. IBumenes IL, king of Peigamus, 
finding papy^ hard to pre^re, introduced improvements into 
the preparations of the skins of sheep and calves for writing 
purposes, and was rewarded by the name of his kingdom being 
preserved in the word pergamentum, whence our parchment,” 
by which the dressed material is known. In the loth century the 
supremacy which parchment . had gradually established was 
attacked by the introduction from the East of a new writing 
material made from a pulp of linen rags, and the name of the 
vanquished papyrus was transferred to this new rival. Paper- 
mills were set up in Europe in the 12th century, and the use of 
paper gained ground, though not very rapidly, until on the 
invention of printing, the demand for a cheap material for books, 
and the e^e with which paper could be worked on a press, gave 
it a practical monopoly. This it preserved until nearly the end 
of the 19th century, when substances mainly composed of wood- 
pulp, esparto grass and clay largely took its place, while continu- 
ing, as in the transition from papyrus to linen-pulp, to pass under 
the same name (see Paper). 

So long as the use of papyrus was predominant the usual form 
of a book was that of the volumen or roll, wound round a stick, 
or sticks. The modern form of book, called by the I^tins codex 
(a word originally used for the stump of a tree* or block of wood, 
and thence for the three-leaved tablets into which the block was 
sawn) was coming into f^hion in Martial’s time at Rome, and 
gained ground in proportion os parchment superseded papyrus. 
The volumen as it was unrolled revealed a series of narrow 
columns of writing, and the influence of this arrangement is 
seen in the number of columns in the earliest codices. Thus in 
the Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus of the Bible, both of 
the 4th century, there are respectively four and three columns 
to a page j in the Codex Alexandrinus (5th century) only two ; 
in the Codex Bezae (6th century) only one, and from this date 
to the invention of printing, while there were great changes 
in handwriting, the arrangement of books changed very litUe, 
single or double columns being used as was found convenient. 
Ip the external form of books there was much the same conserva- 
tism. In the Codex Amiatinus written in England in the 8th 
century one of the miniatures shows a book in a red leather cover, 
and the arrangement of the pattern on this curiously resembles 
that of the 15th-century red leather bindings predominant 
in the Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence, in which the codex 
itself is preserved. In the same way some of the small stamps 
used in Oxford bindings in 15th century are nearly indistin- 
giushable from those used in Ei^land three centunes eariier. 
Much fuUer details as to the history of written books in these as 
well as other respects will be found in the article Manuscript, 
to which the following account of the fortunes of books alter the 
invention of {xrinting must be regaixled as supplementary. 

Between a manuscript written in a formal book-hand and an 
early printed copy of the same work, printed in the same district 
as me manuscript had been written, the difference in general 
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appeanuic6Wftsv€iy6%ht Theprintar’g^pe(#fieTvKK»^^ 
would aa a r^e be beaed on a handwritui^ commitd tte i 
scribei appropriate to workp of the same ; the d^tu 
headiaasi headHiiei, inh;U«kttei^, paia^^ 
cases ifluitrarione^ woidd be added hmid in a st^de which mi^t 

dosely rawmbk the like deomations m the manuscript from a^ch 
riie text was being printed ; there would be no titlMsge^ and 
vepr probably no sutement of any kind that the book was 
prinuri^ or as to where, w^en or by whom it was produced. 
Information as to diese points, if given at all, was reserved for 
a paiagraf^ at the end of the bo<^ called try bibUGgradiers 
a colo^n (^.0.), to which the printer often attadied a device 
consisting of his arms, or those of the town in which he worked, 
or a fanciful design. These devices are sometimes beautiful and 
^ften take the p!i^' of a statement of the printer’s name. Many 
facsimiles or copies of them have been published.* The first 
dated title-page known ^ is a nine-line paragraph on aaothenrise 
blank p^ giving the title of the book, Sermo ad pt^tm 
predicMis in festo presentadonis Beatissime Marie Semper 
VirgimSf with some words in its praise, the date 1470 in roman 
numerals, and a reference to further information on the next 
page. The book in which this title-page occurs was printed by 
Arnold ther Hoemen at Cologne. Six years later Erhard Rat- 
dolt and his partners at Venice printed their names and the date, 
together with some verses describing the book, on the title- 
page of a Latin calendar, and surrounded the whole with a border 
in four pieces. For another twenty years, however, when title- 
pages were used at all, they usually consisted merely of the short 
title of the book, with sometimes a woodcut or the printer*s 
(subsequently the publisher’s) device beneath it, decoration-being 
more often ^stowed on the first page of text, which was some- 
times surrounded by an ornamental border. Title-pages completed 
by the addition of the name and address of printer or publisher, 
and also by the date, did not become common till about 1520. 

While the development of the title-page was thus slow the 
completion of the book, independently of handwork, in other 
resp^ts was fairly rapid. Printed illustrations appear first in the 
form of rude woodcuts in some small books produced at Bam- 
berg by Albrecht Pfister about 1461. Pagination and headlines 
were first used by ther Hoemen at Cologne in 1470 and 1471 ; 
printed signatures to guide binders in arranging the quires cor- 
rectly (see Bibliography and Bibliology) 1 ^ Johann Koelhoff, 
also at Cologne in 1472. Illustrations abound in the books 
printed at Augsburg in the early ’seventies, and in the ’e%hties 
are common in Germany, France and the Low Countries, while 
in Italy their full development dated from about 1490. Ex- 
periments were made in both Italy and France with illustrations 
engraved on copper, but in the 15th century these met with no 
success. 

Bound with wooden boards covered with stamped leather, 
or with half of the boards left uncovered, many of the earliest 
printed books are immensely large and heavy, especially the great 
choir-lxxiks, the Bibles and the Biblical and legal commentaries, 
in which a great mass of notes surrounds the text. Tlie paper 
on which these large books were printed was also extraordinamy 
thick and strong. For more popular books small folio was at 
first a favourite size, but towards the end of the century small 
thin quartos were much in vogue. Psalters, books of hours, 

> Works especially devoted to these facsimiles are :-^Beijeau's 
Earfy Dufeh, (krman and English Printers' Marks (London. 1S66) ; 
W. Roberts's Printers' Marks (London, 1893) ; Silvestre's Marptes 
typofrapkiques (French; Paris. 1853-1867); Die BOcharmarken 
Oder Bnchamcker und VerUgerjteicken (Strassbuw. X892-1898), the 
snocestive parts eoataiRing me devices used in Aisaoe. Italy. Basel. 
Frankfort. Utdtti and Cotogne ; and Marques typograpkseues dee 
im p rim eu rs et Hbraim pd ant eaerek dans les Pays-Bae (Gana 1694). 
Kumerons devices m ifeb reproduced in histories of printing aim 
in volnmes of fa nsfnw to s of early types. 

• An edition Id aifiSS^Of lHipe Pius II. in the Jo^ 

Mandieiter. in typk used by Fust and Schoeffer at Mains, bears 
prkited on the top of the first page the words Dis ist die .bul su 
dutsch die unser allerheiligster vatter der bapst Pius herussaesant 
halt widder die snoden ungleubigen turcken." This is attributed 
to the year 1465, and is claimed as the first book with a minted 
titls-fage. 


gad| Other praye^hook8 wm jipicc^ 

boda in use. Owinff to diaimik not orily in m 

bot in the coinige, the ^it^n^dEi in the i| 4 i ex* 

tremriy difficult to ascert^ 

Bible (Maina,c. i455)intwolaig»jM|iovdmiie|«i^^ 

and filttxninated, is said to have been 

the iMshojp of Aleria writing to Bm! Bnid the 

introduction of printing having tp of 

triiat they had previously been. Fifteen 

by Caxton to St Margaret’s, WiitminsAer, inne ee^ ih prket 

varying from 6 s. 8 d. to 58. ThktgoUldberiMitplorjh 

like the Golden Legend, but the be^ueet 1^^ pr^nmly of 

copies of the Sarum Legenda,tfi loeticmixy, amii 0 it|^^ book. 

CMfnry.— The popularisation Sinaia octatb by AMue 

at Venice in 1501 and the introducriOn in riiose haigbr books of 
a new type, the italic, had far^^reaichiiig pemseq!^ Italics 
grew steadily in favour during the greater nart of theoentuiy, and 
about 1570 had almost become dSa standEerd vemaoular of 
Italy. In France also they were very popular, the attempt to 
introduce a rival French cursive type (lettres de dvUili) attaming 
no success. In England they gained only slight popularity, 
but roman type, which had not been used at all in the 15th 
century, made steady progress in its contest with black letter, 
which by the end of the century was little used save for Bibles 
and proclamations. The modem practice in the use of 1 and 
j, u and v dates from about 15B0, though not firmly established 
till the reign of Charles I. 

In the second quarter of the x6th century the French printers 
at Paris and Lyons halved the size of the ^dine octavos in their 
small sextodecimos, which found a ready mi^ket, though not 
a lasting one, the printers of Antwerp and Leiden ousting them 
with still smaller books in 24mo or small twelves. These little 
books were printed on paper much thinner than had previously 
been used. The sbe and weight of books was also rMUoed by 
the substitution of pasteboards for wooden sides. Gold tooling 
came into use on bindings, and in the second half of the century 
very elaborate decoration was in vogue in France until checked 
by a sumptuary law. On the other hand a steady dedine in the 
qudity of pa|^r combined with the abandonment of the old 
simple outline woodcuts for much more ambitious designs made 
it increasingly difficult for printers to do justice to the artists’ 
work, and woodcuts, at first in the Low Countries and afterwards 
in England and elsewhere, were gradually supersede by copper- 
plates printed separately from the text At me beginning of this 
century in England a baBad or Christmascarol ^ for a hmfpenny 
and thin quarto chapbooks for 4d. (a price which lasted through 
the century), the Great Bible of 1541 was priced at los. in sheets 
and I2S. bound, Edward VI. ’s prayer-l^ok (1549) At 28. 2d. 
unbound, and 5s. 8d. in paste or txims ; Sidney’s Areadid and 
other works in 1 598 sold lor 9s. 

/ylA Century,— Although the miniature editions issued by the 
Elzevirs at lieiden, especially those put^shed about 1635, have 
attracted collectors, printing in the 17th centuxy was at its worst, 
reaching its lowest depths in England in the secemd quarter. 
After this there was a steady improvement, partly due m 
slight modifications of the old printing presses, adopts Brst in 
Holland and copied by the English pnnteri. In the first half 
of the century many English books, althoijgh poorly printed, 
were ornamented with attractive frontispseoe^ or Dwtraits, 
engraved on copper. During the same period^ Bnglish prayer- 
books and small Bibles and New Testammts mm frequently 
covered with gay embroideries m coloured stlki and gold or silver 
thread In the second half of the century the leather bindings 
of Samuel Mearne, to some extent imitated Irom those of the 
great French binder Le Gascon, were tire diimiait England had 
3ret produced. For trade bindsnas eatf and iharaskm 
were most used, and the practice in lettenng books on the oack, 
instead of on the sides or foiMdges or not at all, came gradually 
into favour. Owing to the increase of money, and in some cases 
to the action of monopolists, in others to the increased paysrents 
made to authors, book-prioei rather rose than fell, Thus church 
Bibles, which had been said at los. in 1541, rosa successtvely to 
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251, joii. $nd (in 1641) to 401. Single plays in quarto cost 
6d. each in Shakespea»*s timci is. after the Restoration. The 
Shake^ware UAio of 1623 is said to have been published at £1. 
Bishop Wahon’s polyglot Bible in six large volumes was sold 
for £%o to subucribers, but resulted in a heavy loss. Izaak 
Walton’s Comfit Angler was priced at is. 6d. in sheepskin^ 
ParaiiieLost $t yi.i The PilgrinCs Progress at is. 6d.; Dryden’s 
VifgS mM published by subscription at £5 : ss. It was a hand- 
some book, ornamented with f^tes ; but in the case of this and 
other subsection books a desne to honour or befriend the author 
was mainly responsible for the high price. 

iSih Century. — During this centuiy there was a notable im- 
provement alike in paper, type and presswork in both France 
and England, and towardi ^e end of the century in Germany 
and Ibuy also^ Books became generally neat and sometimes 
elegant Book 411 ustmtion revived with the French liwes-h- 
and English books were illustrated by Gravelotand other 
French artiits. In the last quarter of the century the work of 
Bewidt heralded a great revival in woodcut illustrations, or as 
the use of the graver now entitled them to be called, wood 
engravings. The best iBth-century binders, until the advent of 
Roger Payne, were inferior to those of the 17 th century, but tho 
technique of the average work was better. In trade bindings 
the use of sheepskin and calf became much less common, and 
books were mostly cased in paper boards. The practice of pub- 
lishing poetry by subscription at a very high price, which Dryden 
had found lucrative, was followed by Wor and Pope. Single 
poems by Pope, however, were sold at is. and is. M. Novels 
were mostly in several volumes. The price at the beginning of the 
century was mostly is. 6d. each. It then remained fairly steady 
for many years, and at the close of the century rose again. Thus 
Miss Bimey’s Eveltna (3 vols., 1778) sold for 78. 6d., her Cecilia 
(5 vols., 1782) for 1 as. 6d., and her Camilla (5 vols., 17^) for £1 : is. 
Johnson’s Dictionary's vols. folio, 1755) cost £4:43. in sneets, 
£4 ; 15B. in boards. 

/pik Ceahiry.— A great change in the appearance of books was 
caused by the use first of glazed calico (about 1830), afterwards 
(about 1830) of cloth for the cases of l^oks as issued by their 
publishers. At first the lettering was printed on paper labels, 
but soon it was stamped in gilt on the cloth, and in the last quarter 
of the century many very beautiful covers were designed for 
English and American books. The designs for leather bindings 
were for many years chiefly imitated from older work, but to- 
wards the end of the ’eighries much greater originality began 
to be shown. Book illustrations passed through many phases. 
As subsidiary methods colour-p^ts, line engravings, lithograplui 
and etchings were all used during the first half of the century, 
but the main reliance wee on wood-engraving, in which extra- 
ordinary technical skill was developed. In the 'sixties and tiM 
years which immediately preceded and followed tluHoi many 
of the chief English artists supplied the engravm with drawins^. 
In the last dec^ of the century wood-engraving was psactiauly 
killed by the perfection attained by photographic methods of 
reproduction (see PaocBSS), the most popul^ ^ these methods 
entailing rite use of p»^r heavily coated with china day. During 
the cermiry trade-printing, bodi in^n^;land and America, steadily 
improved, and the work done b>* William Norris at his Kelmscott 
l^ess (1891-1896), and by other amateur printers who imitated 
him, set a new standard of beauty of type and ornament, and 
of richness of general effect. On the oriier hand the demand 
for ch^ repnnts of famous works induced by the immense 
extenrion reading public was supplied by scores of pretty 
if flimsy e^tSoni at is. 6a. and is. and even less. The prddem 
of how to produce hooks at moderate pricei on good paper and 
wen sewn, snui 19 ft for the acseh century setae. A^t 1894 
the number of siieK medium-prioetf books was greatly incctaied 
in England by the substitutbn of single-volume novds at 6s. 
each (subject to discount) for the threo*volume editions at 31s. 6d* 
The jj^posterous price oh tos. 6d. a volume had been adop^ 
dtark^ m first poj^laiiWof the WosmUy fiotfds^ and despite the 
example of France, where the sundard priee was 3 !r. 50, had 
contMHMdmfofiolorthegieater part of the century Even after 


novdi srere sold at reasonaUe rates arterial prices were main- 
tamed for books cA travel and hlq|i«|dues, so that the cittu- 
lariag libraries were practically the customers for the first 
editions. (See PuBUSsme and Booxmuno). (A. W. Po.) 

BOOKBIHDIBO. Bindmgs or covers to ^tpet written or 
printed matter have always followed the shapes td the material 
on which the writing or fating was done. Very emrfy inscrip- 
tions on rocks or wood needed no coverings, 1^ tihe earliest 
instances of protective covers are to be found amrw the smidler 
Asimian tablets of about the 8th century b.c. These tablets, 
with cuneiform inscriptions recording sales of slaves, loans of 
money and small matters generally, are often enclosed in an 
outer shell of the same shape and ^pressed with a short title. 
Eg3rptian papyrus rolls were senerally kept in rofi form, bound 
round with papyrus tape aAd often seakd with seals ‘ 
ofNiiemud; and the roIUm turn were often prestorved 
in rectangular hollows cut in wood. The next earliest material 
to papyrus used for writing upon was tree bark. Bark books, 
still commqnly used by uncultured nations, often conSisth^ of 
coliecdoas of magical formulae <»* ipedical receipts, are gcnet^ly 
rolls, folded badewards and fotwa^ upon them^ves like the 
sides of a o^certtna» At Pompeii in 1875 several diptychs were 
found, the wooden leaves hollowed on the inner sides, fified with 
blackened wax, and hinged together at the back with leather 
thongs. Writings were found stratched on the wax, one of them 
be^ a record of a payment to Uthbricia Januaria in a.d. 55. 
This is the earliest known Larin manuscript. The diptychs are 
the prototypes of the modem book. From about the ist to 
the 6th century, ornamental diptychs were made of carved ivory, 
and presented to great personages by the Roman consuls. 

Rolls of papyrus, vellum or paper were written upon in three 
ways, (i) In short lines, at right angles to the length of the roll, 
(a) In long lines each the cnOre length of the roll. (3) In short 
lines parafiel to the length of the roU, each column or page of 
writing having a space left on each side of it. Rolls written in the 
first of these ways were simply rolled up and kept in cylinders 
of like shape, sometimes several together, with a title tag at 
the end of each, in a box called a scrinium. In the case of the 
second form, the most obvious instances of which are to be found 
in the Buddhist prayer-wheels, the rolls were and are kept in 
circular boxes wi^ handles through the centres so that they can 
revolve easily. In the third manner of arranging the manuscript 
the page forms show very clearly, and it is still used in the scrolls 
of the law in Jewish synagogues, kept on two rollers, one at each 
end. But this form of wnting also developed a new method 
for its own more convenient preservation. A roll of this kind can 
be folded up, backwards and forwards, the bend coming in the 
vacant spaces between the columns of writing. When this is done 
it at once becomes a book, and takes the Chinese and Japanese 
form known as orihon — all the writing on one side of the roll 
or strip of paper and all the other side blank. Some books of this 
kind are simply guarded by two boards, but generally they are 
fastened together along one of the sides, which then beeves 
the bock of the book. The earliest fastening of such books 
consists of a lacing with some cord or fibre run through holes 
stabbed right through the substance of the roll, near £e edge. 
Now the orihon is compAete, and it is the link between the roll 
and the book. This stabbed " form of binding is the earliest 
method of keying the leaves of a book together ; it occurs in 
the case of a Coptic papyrus of about the 8th century found at 
Thebes, but it is rarely used in the case of papyrus, as the material 
is too brittle to retain the threads properly. 

The method of folding vrihim mto pim seems to have been 
first followed about the 5th century. The sheets were folded 
once, and gatherings of four or more folded sheets were made, 
BO that stitches rinraugh the fold at riie back would hold all riie 
sheets together and ea^ leaf could be conveniently turned over. 
Very soon an obvious plan of fixing several of these gatlisrings^ 
or quires, together was foBowed by the simple expedient of 
fastening the threads at the back round a strong strip of leariier 
orvrilttmheldatrightaiB^tothelitieof thebadcs. Thbeariy 
l^an of “ sewing ” bodes is to-day used in the case of vaHiabhr 
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Plats 



I n;. I.— WINCITESTKK DOMES- 
1 )\V BOOK OF TJIE lliTII 
t ENTERV. 


D.irli l)i<)\vM nionKt'* blind 



Ek;. 2. ST. crTlIBERT’S GOSPELS. 

Et tl Irafiiri witli rcjxiiissr di‘'d"n. pidb- 
.»hh tlu- wnrk ot tlu* 7U1 01 Htli cciuiirv. 
l lu‘ tin»“ ar<- ini|»risMd by liaiid. and 
painit'd bliu- ami yollow. 



l it.. 4. HINDINt; M.\I)E FOR 
J.\MES 1 . 

I»;nk t)hu‘ morocco, ^old tooled. 
The iL'il lu tin* coat -ol -arms miaul 
\\itli red morocro. 



I'u;. BTXDTN'G MADE FOR JEW (IROI.II’^R. 
l^ale brown morocco, gold took d. 



Smooth red moiocct>. ^old looletl with black fillets, 
l^mnd bv Samuel Meaine 



Tie. 6. J.E UVliE DES STA’ 
77 n s F T OPDO.X \ A XChS 

i)L rounii!'. nv nLwisr 

.s, 7 /.vrr EsPEn (VMus, 1578). 

Brown monKCo, Kf)ld tooled, arms 
of Henry 111. Kimi of I- ranee. Bound 
by Nicholas Eve. 



Fif.. 8. \VAI/rf>N’S ('OMPI.RAT 
.ANtiLEK (1772). 

Golden laown inoiotcfi. Rold tot>lt*d. 
Bound by Miss E, M. MacColl. 


Fiti. 7,-rATALOCiUE OF THE 
PICTURES AT HAGLEY 
H.AJ.E. 

Red niper morocco, ^old tooled. 
Bound by Douglas Cockerell. 
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books ; it is known as ** flexible ” work, and has never been 
improved upon. 

As soon as the method of sewing quires together in this way 
became well understood, it was found that the project!^ bonds 
at the back needed protection, so that when all the quires were 
joined together and, so far, finished, strips of leather were fastened 
all over ^e back. But it was also found that vellum leaves were 
apt to curl strongly, and tp counteract this tendenc7 strong 
wooden boards were put on each side. The loose ends of the 
bands were fastened to the boards, which hinged upon them, 
and the protecting strip of leather at the back was drawn over 
the boards far enough to cover the hinge. So we get the medieval 
** half-binding ” which shows the strip of leather over the back 
of the book, projecting for a short way over the boards, the rest of 
which is left uncovered. The boards were usually kept closed by 
means of clasps in front. 

The leather strip soon developed, and covered the whole of 
the boards, “ whole " binding as it is called, and it was quickly 
found that these fine flat pieces of leather offered a splendid field 
for artistic decoration. 

The first ornamentation on leather bindings w^ probably 
made by means of impressions from small metal points or lines, 
pressed upon the leather. This in time led to the 
purposeful cutting of small decorative stamps to be 
bladiV’ * ** considered that English 

binders excelled in this art of blind ” stamping, that 
is, without the use of gold leaf. Most of the stamps were cut 
intaglio, so that their impressions are in cameo form. Such 
bindings were made to perfection during the 12 th and 13th 
centuries at Durham, Oxford, Cambridge, London and other 
places. One of the most charming examples left is the binding 
of the Winchester Domesday Book of the pth century (Plate, 
fig. i), now belonging to the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

From about the 7th to the i6th century illuminated manuscripts 
were held in the greatest esteem. Amo^ them can ht found not 
only exquisite calligraphy but exquisite miniature painting. 
Moreover, the gorgeousness of the illuminations inside suggested 
gorgeousness of the outside coverings, so we find splendid work 
in metals with jewels, enamels and carved ivory, dating from the 
7th-century Gospels of Tkeodolinda at Monza, the Irish cumdach 
of the Stowe Missal, the Lindau Gospels now in America, and the 
Gospels of Charlemagne in the Vicmria and Albert Museum at 
South Kensington, to the magnificent bindings of 14th-century 
Limoges enamel in the British Museum. Such English bindings 
of this kind — intrinsically precious — as may have existed have 
all disappeared, — most likely they were melted up by Henry 
VIII. or Edward VI. ; but at Stonyhurst there is a book known 
as St Cuthbert’s Gospels, which is bound in red leather with a 
repouss^ design upon it, and is probably the work of the 7th or 
8th century (Plate, fig. 2). 

When printing was introduced into Europe about the middle 
of the 15th century, there was veiy soon a reaction against the 
large, beautiful and valuable illuminated MSS. and their equally 
precious covers. Printing brought small books, cheap books, 
ugly books, generally bound in calf, goatskin or sheepskin, 
and ornamented with large panel stamps in blind. But a new 
art came into birth very shortly, namely the art of gold tooling 
on leather, which in capable hands is almost a great art, and 
specimens of the work of the few great masters that have prac- 
tised it are now much sought after and likely to increase in 
estimation and value. All tfis, as usual, brings a school of skilled 
faussaires into the field, and already the collector of fine bindings 
must be wary, or he may easily give thousands of pounds for 
forged or made-up objects that are worth but little. 

In the matter of leather bindings with gold tooling, an art 
which was probably brought to Venice from the East, the finest 
examples arc to be found in late 15th-century Italian work. The 
art quickly spread, and Thomas Berthelet, Royal Binder to 
Henry VIII., seems to have been the first binder who practised 
it in England. Bcrthelet’s work is strongly Italian in feeling, 
especially at first, and it is likely that he was taught the new 
art by an Italian master ; he worked until about 1558. 
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During the late 15th and the i6th century in EngUmd, numbers 
of fine printed books were bound in velvet and satin, sometimes 
set with enamels, sometimes embroidered. These books, having 
strong threads if metal freely used upon them, have lasted 
much better than would be expected, and instances of such 
work made for Henry VIII. are still in excellent condition, 
and most decorative. 

The fashion of ornamenting English royal books with heraldic 
designs, which is considered to have begun in the reign of Edward 
IV.^ has continued without break. The same fashion in books 
belonging to private owners was first followed during the later 
Tudor period, and then numbers were made, and hhve been, more 
or less, ever since. 

During the whole Tudor period several small bindings of gold 
ornamented with enamels were made. Some of these" still exist, 
and they are charming little jewels. They were always provided 
with a ring at the top, no doubt for attaching to the girdle. 

Aldus Manutius, the great Venetian printer, had several of 
his books charmingly bound in dark morocco with *' Aldine ** 
knot leaves and small dolphins both in blind and gold tooling j 
and Giunta, a Florentine printer, had his books bound in a 
similar way but without the dolphins. Many early Venetian 
bindings have recessed panels, made by the use of double boards, 
the upper of which is pierced, finished in true oriental fashion. 

Jean Grolier, viscount d’Aguisy, treasurer of France in 1545, 
was a great collector of fine books, most of which were bound for 
himself, and bear upon them his legend, Portio mea domitie sit 
in terra viventium, and also his name, lo Grolierii et Amicorum 
(Plate, fig. 3). Tommaso Maioli, an Italian collector of about the 
same time, used the same form of legend. Books bound for him 
are curiously marked with atoms of gold remaining in the irregu- 
larities of the leather. 

Demetrio Canevari, physician to Pope Urban VIIL, had his 
books bound in dark green or deep red morocco, and upon them 
is a fine cameo stamp wdth a design of Apollo driving a chariot 
with one white horse and one black horse towards a mountain 
on which is a silver Pegasus. The stamp was coloured, but in 
most cases the colour has now worn off. Round the stamp is 
; the legend OPGfti' KAI MH AOHm 2 . 

The Italian bindings which were made for popes and cardinals 
are always of much interest and often of high merit, but as a 
rule later Italian bindings are disappointing. 

Geoffrey Tory, printer and engraver to Francis I. of France, 
designed some fine bindings, some for himself and quite possibly 
some for Jean Grolier. • 

For Henry 11 . of France much highly decorative work in bind- 
ing was done, richly gilded and coloured. These bindings have 
upon them the king’s initials, the initials of his queen, Catherine 
dc’ Medici, and the emblems of crescents and bows. Henry’s 
device was a crescent with the legend, Donee impleai totum orbem. 
Bindings of similar style were made for Diane dc Poitiers, duchesse 
de Valentinois, with her initials and the same devices of crescents 
and bows. They are always fine work. 

German bindings arc mostly in pigskin, finely stamped in 
blind. Several are, however, in calf. Gilding, when it exists, 
is pnerally bad. 

In England during the X7th century much fine work was done 
in binding, most of it in morocco, but Henry, prince of Wales, 
always l^d his books bound in calf. The Jacobean style is 
heraldic, with semis of small stamps and heavy comers, but 
James 1 . has left some very fine bindings in another style 
(Plate, fig. 4), very possibly done for him by John Gibson, who 
bound the royal books while James was king of Scotland only. 
During the reign of Charles I. Nicholas Fcrrar founded his curious 
establuhment at Little Gidding, and there his niece Mary Collet 
and her sisters set up a bindery. They made large scrap-books, 
harmonies of the Gospels and other parts of the Bible, with 
illustrations, and bound them magnificently in velvet stamped 
in gold and silver. They were taught by a binder who worked 
for John and Thomas Buck, printers to the university of Cam- 
briite, and the Little Gidding stamps are often identical with 
Buck’s. 
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Samuel Mcarne (d. 1683) was roy^ binder to Charles II., and 
invented the cottage style of decoration, a style which has lasted 
till the present day ; the Bible on which Edward VII. took the 
coronation oath was ornamented in that way . An inner rectangle 
is run parallel to the edges of the hook, and the upper and lower 
lines are broken outwards into the outline of a gable roof. 
Meame’s work as a binder (Plate, fig. 5) i.s of the highest merit. 
Many of his liooks have their fore-edge painted in such a way that 
the work is invisible when the book is shut, and only shows when 
the edges are fanned out . 

In Kram^e i6th- and 17th-century binding is distinguished by 
the work of such masters a.s Nicholas Eve, who hound the beauti- 
ful LtWr des Statuts et Ordonnancea de Vordre du Benvisi Sainct 
Esprit for Henry III. (Plate, fig. 6) ; Clovis Eve, who is credited 
with the invention of the .style known as “ fanfare,” a delicate 
tracery over the Ixiards of a book, filled out with spirals of leafy 
stems ; and I^ Gascon, who invented the dotted work which has 
been used more or less ever since. Le Gascon caused his small 
gilding tools— 'Curves and arabesques— to be scored across, so 
that when impressions were made from them a dotted line 
showed instead of a right line. Elorimond Hadier worked in a 
style very .similar to that of Le Gascon and sometimes signed his 
work, which Le Gascon never did. Le Gascon had many imita- 
tors, the best and closest being Poncyn and Magnus, Dutch 
binders who worked at Amsterdam in the 17th century, and his 
style has been continuously followed to the present day. 

The bindings of Padeloup le Jeunc often have small tickets 
with his name upon them ; they usually have borders of lace- 
like gold tooling known as ” dentelle ” and are often inlaid. 
He U'longed to a family of liinders, all of whom were excellent 
workmen, and lived in the 17th and i8th centuries. 

The Deromes were another of the great French families of 
binders ; the most celelirated was Nicliolas Denis, called ” 1 .^ 
Jeunc,” Ixim in 1731. He used dentelle borders resembling 
tliose of Padeloup, hut with little birds interspersed among the 
arabes(}ucs-~ ” dentelles k I’oiseau,” 

Among the many French binders of the i8th century who u.sed 
delicate inlays of coloured leathers, Jean ('harlcs le Monnier was 
perhaps the mo.st skilled. He often signed his bindings in small 
capitals impressed in gold somewhere about the inlaid part. 

Eliot and Chapman hound the library of Robert Harley, 
earl of Oxford, about the middle of the i8th century. The bind- 
ings are in morocco, with broad, richly gold-tooled borders, and 
usually a diamond-shaped centre-piece. This is known as the 
Hurleian style. 

Thoma.s Hollis had his books bound in fine red morocco, 
ornamented with small, well-cut stamps engraved by Thomas 
Pingo, the medallist. These stamps comprise a cap of liberty, 
a figure of lil)erty, a figure of Britannia and several smaller ones. 

Towards the end of the i8th centurj^ when binding in England 
was decoratively at a low level, Roger Payne, a native of Windsor, 
came to London and set up as a bookbinder. He was a splendid 
workman, and introduced richly gold-tooled corner - pieces, 
ornamental “ doublures ” or inside linings, and also invented the 
graining of morocco, graining it, however, in one direction only, 
known as the ” straight grain.” It is said that Payne cut his own 
binding tools of iron ; they certainly are exquisitely made, and 
in many of his bindings he has pul a written de.scription of 
loving work he has done upon them. Payne was, unfortunately, 
u drunkard, but he has in spite of this rendered an immortal 
service to the art of bookbinding in England. 

1 7^5 Jo^n Edwards of Halifax patented a method of making 
vellum transparent, and usi^ it as a covering over delicate 
paintings. He also painted pictures on the fore-edges of many 
of his books in the same manner as that followed by Samuel 
Mcarne in the 17th century, so that they did not show until the 
book was opened. John Whitaker used calf for his bindings, 
but ornamented the calf in a curious way with strong acids and 
with prints from engraved metal plates. Both Edwards and 
Whiuker liked classical borders and ornaments, and their 
(Nndings are in consequence often known as Etruscan. 

The main styles used in England at the beginning of the 19th 


century were nothing more than distant imitations of Roger 
Payne. Kalthoeber, Staggemeier, Walthcr and Bering were all 
disciples of this master, but Charles Lewis worked on original 
lines. He developed arabesques and paid particular attention 
to richly gold-tooled doublures. He also used gold end papers, 
and the bands at the back of his bindings are often double 
and always broad, flat and gold-tooled. His workmanship is 
excellent ; he worked largely for Thomas Grenville and other great 
collectors. 

French binding of the 19th century is remarkable for wonderful 
technical excellence in every part. Among the most skilled of 
these admirable workmen and artists may be particularly men- 
tioned Thouvenin, Bauzonnet, Lortic, Niedr6e, Cap6 and Duru, 
and fortunately they generally sign their work in small gold 
lettering either on the back of their bindings or inside along the 
lower edge. 

Recent years have witnessed a marked revival of interest in 
the art of bookbinding, but modem binders have two serious 
difficulties to contend with. One of these is the pre- 
valence of bad paper, overladen with clay and with 
wood pulp, and also the fact that many of the modern 
leathers are badly prepared and dangerously treated with 
sulphuric acid, which in time inevitably rots the fibre. The 
Society of Arts has appointed committees of experts to report 
upon both of these evils, and the published accounts of both 
inquiries are of much value, and it is to be hoped that the results 
may be beneficial. Concurrently with the revival of the artistic 
side of the subject, there lias also arisen a remarkable development 
in tlie technicAl processes, owing to the invention of ingenious 
and delicate machinery which is capable of executing the work 
which had hitherto been always laboriously done by hand. The 
processes of folding the printed .sheets, and sewing them together 
on bands, rounding the backs when sewn, and of making the 
outer cases, covering them with cloth or leather and .stamping 
designs upon them, can now all be efficiently executed by means 
of machines. The saving in time and labour thus effected is very 
great, although it must be said that the old methods of carrjdng 
out the proce.s.s of sewing and rounding the backs of book.s liy 
hand labour were safer and stronger, as well as being much less 
liable to bruise and injure the paper. These processes unfortun- 
ately are not only slow but also necessitate highly skilled labour. 
Already the larger trade binders utilize machines extensively 
and advantageously, but exclusively high-class trade binders 
do not as yet materially depart from the older methods. Private 
binders have naturally no rea.son to use machines at all. Fine 
and delicate examples of large metal blocks or dies have been 
very successfully used for the decoration of covers measuring 
about ii| by 8 in. 

Besides the large trade binders working mainly by the help 
of machinery, and producing a great quantity of bound work 
which is not expected to last long, there also exists in London, 
Paris, New York and other large cities, a small class of art 
binders who work throughout upon the principles which have 
been continuously in use for first-class work ever .since about 
the 5th century. The initial impetus to ^his school can be 
trac^ to William Morris, who himself made some beautiful 
designs for bookbindings, to be executed both in gold and in 
blind. Although he probably did not fully appreciate either the 
peculiar limitations or the possibilities of the art of gold-tooling 
on leather, nevertheless his genius guided him truly as to the 
spirit in which the designs should be conceived. The revived art 
soon reached its first stage of development under the guidance 
of Mr T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, who may fairly be considered 
as the founder of the modem school of design for gold-tooling 
on book-covers, the pre-eminence and individuality of his work 
in this direction being proved by the numl>er of his imitators. 
Among the most successful of his pupils is Mr Douglas Cockerell, 
whose work (Plate, fig. 7) is distinguished by a marked originality 
of treatment, while it shows a scholarly appreciation of ancient 
methods. Mr Alfred de Sauty has succeeded in developing a 
new and admirable style in inlaid leathers, combined with deli- 
cate pointille work. A number of women artists, both in England 
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and in America, have already discovered in bookbinding a fitting 
and lucrative field for their energies. One, Miss Sarah Pridcaux, 
is not only skilled and original in her own work, but she has also 
given us much valuable literature on her subject. Miss E. M. 
MacColl may claim to be the inventor of the small curved gold 
line produced by means of a tin)' wheel, for though the possibility 
of producing such u line in blind was known for a long time, 
it was rarely used. The graceful curves and lines found on Miss 
MacColl’s work have been designed for her b)' her brother, 
Mr 1). S. MacColl (Plate, fig. 8). Miss Joanna Birkenruth 
recalls the highly decorative medieval binding by her use of 
jewels cut en cahochon, but set in morocco instead of gold or 
silver, and there are many others who are working well and 
earnestly at art binding with delicate skill and taste. Outside 


' full advantage of them can only bo taken whom there is a laigo 
{ edition of one boc^. 

I Book-sewing machines (fig. 9) are of two kinds : one sews the books 
I on bands, either flat or round, and the other supplies the place of 
j bands by a kind of chain stitch. The band-working 
machines bring the return thread back by pulling it 
1 through the upper and lower edges of the hack of each section, there- 
, by to some extent weakening each section, bnt at the same time 
< tilts weakening can be to some extent neutralised by careful head- 
I banding. The other S3rstcm. where the band is replaced by a chain 
I stitch, brings back the return thread inside each section ; the objec- 
tion to this is that there is a flattening out of the back of the book, 
which becomes a difficulty when the subsequent operation of cover- 
ing the book begins. The sections are sewn continuously in a long 
line, and are afterwards cut a{>art. The threads catch into hooked 
needles and are drawn through holes made by pierccts set to a certain 
; distance ; a shuttle like tlmt used in an ordinary sewing-machine 



Fig. 9.— Book-sewing Machine. 


the inner circle of professional bookbinders there hw grown 
up a new profession, that of the designer for pictorial book- 
covers, especially those intended to be shown in colour on doth 
or paper. Among notable designers may be mentioned Lewis 
F. Day, A. A. Turbayne, Walter Crane and Charles Ricketts. 

Machine-bittdine.— The prin^al types of machine for commercial 
binding arc described below. They are almost all due to American 
or German ingenuity. It may be noted that, while books sewn by 
hand on bands have the loose ends of the bands actually drawn 
through the boards and strongly fastened to them through their 
substance, no macbkies for covering sewn books will do this so 
effectively. All they will do as a rule is to paste down to the inner 
surfaces of the boards the loose ends of the tapes on which the 
sewing is done. So that, altitough it may last a long time if not 
much used, a “ cased *' book is Ukely to slip out of its cover as soon 
as the paste fixing it perishes. Modem bookbinding machines of all 
kinds are usually driven by power, and in con.sequence of the ne^- 
sary setting of most of them accurately to some particular size of 
book, they are not suitable for binding books of different sizes ; the 


sews the inner tliread backwards and forwards. Each section is 
placed upon a sort of metal saddle by the hand of the operator, one 
after the other, the machine working continuously unless the action 
is cut off or controlled by a foot-lever or pedal. This machine is 
much quieter to work, ana although the inner threads are too bulky 
to be quite satisfactory, this is not a serious matter like the cutting 
of the upper and lower edges of the back already described, and. 
moreover, is probably capalde of being either improved away or so 
minimized that it will be^me of small importance. 

The Martuii book^evnng machine, wnich sows books on tape 
without cutting up head or tail— amo.st important improvement - 
and also forms complete Kettle stitches. wiU sew books of any size 
up to 18 in. The nobles are straight, and the necessary adjustments 
for various sizes of books arc very simple. 

The machine for rounding and backing sewn books requires a 
rather elaborate and very careful lettina of several parts to the 
exact requirement of each size to be worked. The sewn ^ 
book with the back glued is caught in a clip and forced be- ??****■ 
tween two tight rollers, the result being that the hitherto 
flat back is automatically turned into a rounded shape 
(figs. JO and ii). The book is then drawn forward, by a continuance 
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Samuel Mcarne (d. 1683) was roy^ binder to Charles II., and 
invented the cottage style of decoration, a style which has lasted 
till the present day ; the Bible on which Edward VII. took the 
coronation oath was ornamented in that way . An inner rectangle 
is run parallel to the edges of the hook, and the upper and lower 
lines are broken outwards into the outline of a gable roof. 
Meame’s work as a binder (Plate, fig. 5) i.s of the highest merit. 
Many of his liooks have their fore-edge painted in such a way that 
the work is invisible when the book is shut, and only shows when 
the edges are fanned out . 

In Kram^e i6th- and 17th-century binding is distinguished by 
the work of such masters a.s Nicholas Eve, who hound the beauti- 
ful LtWr des Statuts et Ordonnancea de Vordre du Benvisi Sainct 
Esprit for Henry III. (Plate, fig. 6) ; Clovis Eve, who is credited 
with the invention of the .style known as “ fanfare,” a delicate 
tracery over the Ixiards of a book, filled out with spirals of leafy 
stems ; and I^ Gascon, who invented the dotted work which has 
been used more or less ever since. Le Gascon caused his small 
gilding tools— 'Curves and arabesques— to be scored across, so 
that when impressions were made from them a dotted line 
showed instead of a right line. Elorimond Hadier worked in a 
style very .similar to that of Le Gascon and sometimes signed his 
work, which Le Gascon never did. Le Gascon had many imita- 
tors, the best and closest being Poncyn and Magnus, Dutch 
binders who worked at Amsterdam in the 17th century, and his 
style has been continuously followed to the present day. 

The bindings of Padeloup le Jeunc often have small tickets 
with his name upon them ; they usually have borders of lace- 
like gold tooling known as ” dentelle ” and are often inlaid. 
He U'longed to a family of liinders, all of whom were excellent 
workmen, and lived in the 17th and i8th centuries. 

The Deromes were another of the great French families of 
binders ; the most celelirated was Nicliolas Denis, called ” 1 .^ 
Jeunc,” Ixim in 1731. He used dentelle borders resembling 
tliose of Padeloup, hut with little birds interspersed among the 
arabes(}ucs-~ ” dentelles k I’oiseau,” 

Among the many French binders of the i8th century who u.sed 
delicate inlays of coloured leathers, Jean ('harlcs le Monnier was 
perhaps the mo.st skilled. He often signed his bindings in small 
capitals impressed in gold somewhere about the inlaid part. 

Eliot and Chapman hound the library of Robert Harley, 
earl of Oxford, about the middle of the i8th century. The bind- 
ings are in morocco, with broad, richly gold-tooled borders, and 
usually a diamond-shaped centre-piece. This is known as the 
Hurleian style. 

Thoma.s Hollis had his books bound in fine red morocco, 
ornamented with small, well-cut stamps engraved by Thomas 
Pingo, the medallist. These stamps comprise a cap of liberty, 
a figure of lil)erty, a figure of Britannia and several smaller ones. 

Towards the end of the i8th centurj^ when binding in England 
was decoratively at a low level, Roger Payne, a native of Windsor, 
came to London and set up as a bookbinder. He was a splendid 
workman, and introduced richly gold-tooled corner - pieces, 
ornamental “ doublures ” or inside linings, and also invented the 
graining of morocco, graining it, however, in one direction only, 
known as the ” straight grain.” It is said that Payne cut his own 
binding tools of iron ; they certainly are exquisitely made, and 
in many of his bindings he has pul a written de.scription of 
loving work he has done upon them. Payne was, unfortunately, 
u drunkard, but he has in spite of this rendered an immortal 
service to the art of bookbinding in England. 

1 7^5 Jo^n Edwards of Halifax patented a method of making 
vellum transparent, and usi^ it as a covering over delicate 
paintings. He also painted pictures on the fore-edges of many 
of his books in the same manner as that followed by Samuel 
Mcarne in the 17th century, so that they did not show until the 
book was opened. John Whitaker used calf for his bindings, 
but ornamented the calf in a curious way with strong acids and 
with prints from engraved metal plates. Both Edwards and 
Whiuker liked classical borders and ornaments, and their 
(Nndings are in consequence often known as Etruscan. 

The main styles used in England at the beginning of the 19th 


century were nothing more than distant imitations of Roger 
Payne. Kalthoeber, Staggemeier, Walthcr and Bering were all 
disciples of this master, but Charles Lewis worked on original 
lines. He developed arabesques and paid particular attention 
to richly gold-tooled doublures. He also used gold end papers, 
and the bands at the back of his bindings are often double 
and always broad, flat and gold-tooled. His workmanship is 
excellent ; he worked largely for Thomas Grenville and other great 
collectors. 

French binding of the 19th century is remarkable for wonderful 
technical excellence in every part. Among the most skilled of 
these admirable workmen and artists may be particularly men- 
tioned Thouvenin, Bauzonnet, Lortic, Niedr6e, Cap6 and Duru, 
and fortunately they generally sign their work in small gold 
lettering either on the back of their bindings or inside along the 
lower edge. 

Recent years have witnessed a marked revival of interest in 
the art of bookbinding, but modem binders have two serious 
difficulties to contend with. One of these is the pre- 
valence of bad paper, overladen with clay and with 
wood pulp, and also the fact that many of the modern 
leathers are badly prepared and dangerously treated with 
sulphuric acid, which in time inevitably rots the fibre. The 
Society of Arts has appointed committees of experts to report 
upon both of these evils, and the published accounts of both 
inquiries are of much value, and it is to be hoped that the results 
may be beneficial. Concurrently with the revival of the artistic 
side of the subject, there lias also arisen a remarkable development 
in tlie technicAl processes, owing to the invention of ingenious 
and delicate machinery which is capable of executing the work 
which had hitherto been always laboriously done by hand. The 
processes of folding the printed .sheets, and sewing them together 
on bands, rounding the backs when sewn, and of making the 
outer cases, covering them with cloth or leather and .stamping 
designs upon them, can now all be efficiently executed by means 
of machines. The saving in time and labour thus effected is very 
great, although it must be said that the old methods of carrjdng 
out the proce.s.s of sewing and rounding the backs of book.s liy 
hand labour were safer and stronger, as well as being much less 
liable to bruise and injure the paper. These processes unfortun- 
ately are not only slow but also necessitate highly skilled labour. 
Already the larger trade binders utilize machines extensively 
and advantageously, but exclusively high-class trade binders 
do not as yet materially depart from the older methods. Private 
binders have naturally no rea.son to use machines at all. Fine 
and delicate examples of large metal blocks or dies have been 
very successfully used for the decoration of covers measuring 
about ii| by 8 in. 

Besides the large trade binders working mainly by the help 
of machinery, and producing a great quantity of bound work 
which is not expected to last long, there also exists in London, 
Paris, New York and other large cities, a small class of art 
binders who work throughout upon the principles which have 
been continuously in use for first-class work ever .since about 
the 5th century. The initial impetus to ^his school can be 
trac^ to William Morris, who himself made some beautiful 
designs for bookbindings, to be executed both in gold and in 
blind. Although he probably did not fully appreciate either the 
peculiar limitations or the possibilities of the art of gold-tooling 
on leather, nevertheless his genius guided him truly as to the 
spirit in which the designs should be conceived. The revived art 
soon reached its first stage of development under the guidance 
of Mr T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, who may fairly be considered 
as the founder of the modem school of design for gold-tooling 
on book-covers, the pre-eminence and individuality of his work 
in this direction being proved by the numl>er of his imitators. 
Among the most successful of his pupils is Mr Douglas Cockerell, 
whose work (Plate, fig. 7) is distinguished by a marked originality 
of treatment, while it shows a scholarly appreciation of ancient 
methods. Mr Alfred de Sauty has succeeded in developing a 
new and admirable style in inlaid leathers, combined with deli- 
cate pointille work. A number of women artists, both in England 
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and use. It drives a short wire pin, bent at right angles at each end, 
through the folds of the sections of a book or through the entire 
ytrifimr thkloM^, sideways, after the manner of stabbing. The 
projecting ends, when through the substance of the paper, 
are bent over and flattened so as to grip firmly. The metal used for 
these pins was at first very liable to rust, and consequently did 
much damage to the paper near it, but this defect has now been 
largely rem^ied. At the same time the principle of using hard 
metal wire instead of flexible hempen thwM tid is essentially vicious, 
and should only be used as a temporary expedient for publications 
of little value. 

The machines (fig. 14) now used for blocking designs upon book- 
covers are practically the same as have been employed for many 
BhcUmM small improvements have been introduced 

a* to better inking of the rollers for colour work, and 
Ijetter heating of the blocks used for gold work. A blocking press 
is now, in consequence of the sise of many of the blocks, a large 
and cumbersome machine. The block itself is fixed firmly in a 
strong metal bed, and a movable table in front of it is fitte<l with 
gauges which keep the cover exactly in its right place. For gold 



Fig. 14. — Blocking Macliinc. 


work the bJcK-k is kept at the proper temperature by means of gas 
jets, and the cover lx*ing properly overlaid with gold leaf is passed, 
on its table, directly under the block and then pressed steadily 
upwards against it, lowered, drawn out. and the sui>orfluous gold 
rubbed ofl. The same process is followed in the case of colour 
blocks, only now the block need not be heated, but is inked by 
means of a roller for each impression. A separate printing Is neces- 
sary for each colour. These printings always require great care on 
the part of the operator, who has to watch the working of each pull 
very carefully, and if any readjustment is wanted, to make it at 
once, so that it is difficult to estimate at what rate they can be 
made. In the matter of gold blocking there must be great care 
exercised in the matter of the heat of the block, for if it is too hot 
the gold will adhere where it is not wanted, and if too cool it will 
not adhere where it is required. Great nicety is also necessary as 
to the exact pressure required as well as the precise number of 
moments dunng which the block should be in contact with the gold, 
which is fastened to the cloth or leather by means of the solidifleation 
by heat of egg albumen. Blocking presses are mainly of German 
make, but Scottish and English presses are also largely used. 

Authorities. — See the Anglo-Saxon Review (1899-1901);' C, J. 
Davenport. Royal English Bookbindings (1896^ Canlor Lectures on 
Bookbinding (1898), English Embroidered Bookbindings (1899), 
Life of Thomas Betlhelet (1901), Life of Samuel Meame (1906) ' 
W. Y. Fletcher, English Bookbindings in the British Museum (1895), 
Foreign Bookbindings in the British Museum (1896) ; L, Gruel, 
Manuel de I' amateur de relieures (1887) ; H. P. Home, The Binding 
of BaoAf (1894) ; S. T. Prideaux, Historical Sketch of Bookbinding 
11893) ; E. Thoiiian, Les Relieurs Jran^ais (1893) ; O. Utanne, La 
Relieure modeme (1887) ; H. B, Wheatley, Remarkable Bindings in 
the British Museum (i88y) ; J. W. Zaehnsdorf, The Art of Book- 
binding {1880), (C. 0.) 

BOOKCASE, an article of furniture, forming a shelved re- 
ceptade^ u.sualiy perpendicular or horizontal, for the storage of 
books. When books, being written by hand, were excessively 


scarce, they werekept in small coffers which the great carried about 
with them on their journeys. As manuscript volumes accumulated 
in the religious houses or in regal palaces, they were stored upon 
shelves or in cupboards, and it is from these cupboards that the 
bookcase of to-day dire^y descends. At a somewhat later date 
the doors were, for convenience' sake, discarded, and the evolution 
of the bookcase made one step forward. Even then^ however, 
the volumes were not arranged in the modem fashion. They 
were rither placed in piles upon their sides, or if upright, were 
ranged with their backs to the wall and iheir e^s outwards. 
The band of leather, vellum or porohment which, closed the 
book was often used for the inscription of riie tirit, which was 
thus on the fore-e^e instead of on the back. It was not until rile 
invention of printing had greatly cheapened books that it became 
the practice to write the title on the back and place^he edgm 
inwards. Early bookcases were usually of oak, which is still 
deemed to be the most appropriate wood for a stately library. 
The oldest bookcases in England are those in the Bodleian librar>' 
at Oxford, which were placed in position in the last year or two 
of the 16th century ; in that library are the earliest extant 
examples of shelved galleries over the flat wall-cases. Long 
ranges of book-shelves are necessarily somewhat severe in 
appearance, and many attempts have been made by means 
of carved cornices and pilasters to give them a more riant 
appearance — ^attempts which were never so successful as in the 
hands of the great English cabinet-makers of the second half of 
the i8th century. 

Both Chippendale and Sheraton made or designed great 
numbers of bookcases, mostly glazed with little lozenges encased 
in fret-work frames often of great charm and elegance. The 
alluring grace of some of Sheraton's satinwood bookcases 
has very rarely indeed been equalled. The French cabinet- 
makers of the same period were also highly successful with small 
orn^ental cases. Mahogany, rosewood, satinwood and even 
choicer exotic timliers were used ; they were often inlaid with 
morqueterie and mounted with chased and gilded bronze. 
Dwarf bookcases were frequently finished with a slab of choice 
marble at the top. In the great public libraries of the 20th 
century the bookcases are often of iron, as in the British Museum 
where the shelves are covered with cowhide, of steel, as in the 
library of Congress at Washington, or of slate, as in the Fitz- 
william library at Cambridge. There are three systems of 
arranging bookcases— flat against the wall ; in " stacks " or 
ranges parallel to each other with merely enough space between 
to idlow of the passage of a librarian ; or in bays oj alcoves where 
cases jut out into the room at right angles to the wall-cases. 
The stack system is suitable only for public libraries where 
economy of space is essential ; the bay system is not only hand- 
some but utilizes the space to great advantage. The library of 
the city of London at the Guildhall is a peculiarly effective 
example of the bay arrangement. 

The whole question of the construction and arrangement of book- 
cases was learnedly discussed in the light of expenence by W. E. 
Gladstone in the Nineteenth Century for March 1890. (J. P,-B.) 

BOOK-COLUKITING, the bringing together of books which 
in their contents, their form or the history of the individual 
copy possess some element of permanent interest, and either 
actually or prospectively are rare, in the sense of being difficult 
to procure. This qualifi^tion of rarity, which figures much too 
largely in the popular view of book-collecting, is entirely sub- 
ordinate to that of interest, for the rarity of a book devoid of 
interest is a matter of no concern. On the other hand so long as 
a book (or anything else) is and appears likely to continue to be 
easily procurable at any moment, no one has any reason for collect- 
ing it The anticipation that it will always be easily procurable is 
often unfounded ; but so long as the anticipation exists it restrains 
collecting, with the result that Hom-booKs are much rarer than 
First Fdio Shakespeares. It has even been laid down that 
the ultimate rarity of books varies in the inverse ratio of the 
number of copies originally printed, and though the generaliza- 
tion is a little swe^ing, it is not far from the truth. To triumph 
over small difficulties being the chief clement in games of skill, the 
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different varieties of book-collecting, which offer almost as many 
varieties of grades of difficulty, make excellent hobbies. But 
in its essence the pastime of a book-collector is identical with the 
official work of the curator of a museum, and thus also with one 
branch of the duties of tlie librarian of any library of respectable 
age. In its inception every library is a literary workshop, with 
more or less of a garden or recreation ground attached according 
as its managers are influenced by the humanities or by a narrow 
conception of utility. As the library grows, the books and 
editions which have been the tools of one generation pass out of 
use ; and it becomes largely a depository or storehouse of a stock 
much of which is dead. But from out of this seemingly dead 
stock preserved at haphazard, critics and antiquaries gradually 
pick out books which they find to be still alive. Of some of 
these the interest cannot be reproduced in its entirety by any mere 
reprint, and it is this salvage which forms the literary museum. 
Book-collectors a^e privileged to leap at once to thi.s stage in 
their relations with hooks, using the dealers’ shops and catalogues 
as depositories from which to pick the books which will best fit 
with the aim or central idea of their collection. For in the 
modern private collection, as in the modem museum, the need for 
a central idea must be fully recognized. Neither the collector nor 
the curator can be content to keep a mere curiosity-shop. It is 
the collector’s business to illustrate his central idea by his 
choice of examples, by the care with which he describes them and 
the skill with which they arc arranged. I n all these matters many 
amateurs rival, if they do not outstrip, the professional curators 
and librarians, and not seldom their collections are made with a 
view to their ultimate transference to public ownership. In any 
case it is by the zeal of collectors that books which otherwise 
would have perished from neglect arc discovered, cared for and 
preserved, and those who achieve these results certainly deserve 
well of the community. 

Whenever a high degree of civilization has been attained 
book-lovers have multiplied, and to the student with his modest 
„ desire to read his favourite author in a well- written or 

well-printed copy there has been added a class of 
owners suspected of caring more for the externals of books than 
for the enjoyment to be obtained by reading them. But although 
adumbrations of it existed under the Roman empire and towards 
the end of the middle ages, book-collecting, as it is now under- 
stood, is essentially of modern growth, A glance through what 
must be regarded as the medieval text-book on the love of books, 
the PhMiblon, attributed to Richard de Bury (written in 1345), 
sht>ws that it deals almost exclusively with the delights of litera- 
ture, and Sebastian Brant’s attack on the hook-fool, written a 
century and a half later, demonstrates nothing more than that 
the possession of books is a poor substitute for learning. This 
is so tjbviously true that before book-collecting in the modern 
sens(‘ can begin it is essential that there should Ik* no lack of 
books to read, just as until cups and .saucers became plentiful 
there was no rexim for the collector of old china. Even when 
the invention of printing had reduced the cost of books by some 
80^0, book -collectors did not immediately appear. There is 
a natural temptation to imagine that the early book-owners, 
whose libraries have enriched modern collectors with some of 
their best-known treasures, must necessarily have been collectors 
themselves. This is far from being the case. Hardly a book 
of all that Jean Grulier (147^1565) caused to be bound so taste- 
fully for himself and his friends reveals any antiquarian instincts 
in its libertd owner, who bought partly to encour^e the best 
printers of his day, partly to provide his friends wiSi the most 
recent fruits of Renaissance scholarship. In England Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, Lords Arundel and Lumiey, and Henry, prince 
of Wales (i5q4<-i6i2), in France the famous historian Jacques 
Auguste de Thou (i553’"i6i7), brought together the best books 
of their day in all departments of learned literature, put them 
into handsome leather jackets, and enriched them with their 
coats of arms, heraldic badges or other marks of possession. 
But they brought their books together for use and study, to be 
read by themselves and by the scholars who frequented their 
houses, and no evidence has been produced that they appreciated 


what a collector might now call the points of a book other than 
its fine condition and literary or informational merits. Again, 
not a few other more or less famous men have been dubbed col- 
lectors on the score of a scanty shelf-full of volumes known to 
hav'e been stamped with their arms. Collecting, as distinct both 
from the formation of working libraries and from casual ownership 
of this latter kind, may perhaps be said to have begun in England 
at the time of the antiquarian reaction produced by the book- 
massacres when the monasteries were dissolved by Henry VII L, 
and the university and college libraries and the parish service 
books were plundered and stript by the commissioners of Edward 
VI. To rescue good books from perishing is one of the main 
objects of book-collecting, and when Archbishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton set to work to gather what they could of the 
scattered records of English statecraft and literature, and of the 
decorative art bestowed so lavishly on the books of public and 
private devotion, they were book-collectors in a sense and on a 
scale to which few of their modem imitators can pretend. Men 
of more slender purses, and armed with none of Archbishop 
Parker’s special powers, worked according to their ability on 
similar lines. Humphrey Dyson, an Elizabethan notary, who 
collected contemporary proclamations and books from the early 
English presses, and George Thomason (d. 1666), the bookseller 
who bought, stored and catalogued all the pamphlet literature 
of the Civil War, were mindful of the future historians of the days 
in which they lived. By the end of the 1 7 th century book-collect- 
ing was in full swing aU over Europe, and much of its apparatus 
had come into existence. In 1676 book auctions were introduced 
into England from Holland, and soon we can trace in priced cata- 
logues the beginning of a taste for Caxton.s, and the books prized 
by collectors slowly fought their way up from amid tlie heavy 
volumes of theology by which they were at first overwhelmed. 

While book-collecting thus came into existence it was rather 
as an added grace in the formation of a fine library than as a 
separate pursuit. Almost all the large book-buyers of the i6th, 
17th and 18th centuries bought with a public object, or were 
rewarded for their zeal by their treasures being thought worthy 
of a public resting-place. Sir Thomas .Smith (d. 1577) bequeathed 
his books to Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Archbishop Parker’s 
were left under severe restrictions to Corpus Christi College in 
the same university ; Sir Thomas Bodley refounded during his 
lifetime the university library at Oxford, to which also l^ud 
gave liberally and Selden bequeathed hi.s books. The library 
of Archbishop Williams went to St John’s College, Cambridge ; 
that of Archbishop Usher was bought for Trinity College, Dublin. 
The mathematical and scientific books of Tliomas Howard, earl 
of Norfolk (d. 1646), were given by his grandson to the Royal 
Society ; the heraldic collections of Ralph Sheldon (d. 1684) to 
Heralds’ College ; the librar)' in which Pepys took so much 
pleasure to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Bishop Moore’s books, 
including a little volume of Caxton quartos, almost all unique, 
were Ixiught by George I. and presented to the university library 
at Cambridge. Archbishop Marsh, who had previously bought 
Stillingfleet’s printed books (his manuscripts went to Oxford), 
found^ a library at Dublin. The immense accumulations of 
Thomas Rawlinson (d. 1725) provided materials for a series of 
auction!, and Harley’s printed books were sold to Osbourne the 
bookseller. But the trend was all towards public ownership. 
While Richard Rawlinson (d. 17 55) allowed his brother’s books to 
be sold, the best of his own were bequeathed to Oxford, and the 
Harleian MSS. were offered to the nation at a sum far below 
their value. A similar offer of the great collections formed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, including some 50,000 printed books, together 
with the need for taking better care of what remained of the 
Cotton manuscripts, ves^ in trustees for public use in 1702 and 
p^tially destroyed by fire in 1731, led to the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753, and this on its opening in 1757 was 
almost immediately enriched by George II.’s gift of the old 
royal library, form^ by the kings and queens of England from 
Henry VII. to Charles II,, and by Henry, prince of Wales, son 
of James I., who had bought the books belonging to Archb^hop 
Cranmer and Lords Arundel and Lumley. A few notable book- 
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buyers could not afford to bequeath their treasures to libraries, 
f,g. Richard Smith, the secondary of the Poultry Compter 
(d. 1675), whose book-sale (1682) a dozen Caxtons sold for 
from 2s, to i8s. apiece, Dr Francis Bernard (d. 1698), Narcissus 
Luttrell (d. 1 7 32) and Dr Richard Mead (d. 1 7 54). At the opposite 
end of the scale, in the earls of Sunderland (d. 1722) and Pem- 
broke (d. 1733), we have early examples of the attempts, seldom 
successful, of book-loving peers to make their libraries into 
permanent heirlooms. But as has been said, the drift up to 
1760 was all towards public ownership, and the libraries were for 
the most part general in character, though the interest in typo- 
graphical antiquities was already well marked. 

When George III. came to the throne he found himself book- 
less, and the magnificent library^ of over 80,000 books and pamph- 
lets and 440 manuscripts which he accumulated shows on a large 
scale the catholic and literary spirit of the book-lovers of his day. 
As befitted the library of an English king it was rich in English 
classics as well as in those of Greece and Rome, and the typo- 
graphical first-fruits of Mainz, Rome and Venice were balanced 
by numerous works from the first presses of Westminster, London 
and Oxford. This noble library passed in 1823 to the British 
Museum, which had already received the much smaller but care* 
fully chosen collection of the Rev. C. M, Cracherode (d. 1799), 
in 1846 was further enriched by the wonderful library formed by 
Thomas Grenville, the last of itsgreat book-loving benefactors, who 
died in that year, aged ninety-one. A few less wealthy men had 
kept up theold public-spirited tradition during George IIl.’s reign, 
Garrick bequeathing his fine collection of English plays and Sir 
Joseph Banks his natural history books to the British Museum, 
while CapelFs Shakespearian treasures enriched Trinity College, 

( ambridge, and those of Malone went to the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, the formation of these special collections, in place of the 
large general library with a sprinkling of rarities, being in itself 
worth noting. But the noble book-buyers celebrated by the Rev. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin in his numerous bibliographical works 
kept mainly on the old lines, though with aims less patriotic than 
their predecessors. The duke of Roxburghe’s books were sold 
in 1812, and the excitement produced by the auction, more 
especially by the competition between Lord Spencer and the 
duke of Marllx>rough (at that time marquess of Blandford) for an 
edition of Boccaccio printed by VaJdarfer at Venice in 1471, led 
to the formation of the Roxburghe Club at a commemorative 
dinner. In 1819 the duke of Marlborough’s Ixjoks were sold, and 
the Boccaccio for which he had paid £2260 went to Earl Spencer 
(d. 1834) for £750, to pass with the rest of his rare lxK)ks to Mrs 
Ry lands in 1892, and by her gift to the John Ry lands library 
at Manchester in 1899. The books of Sir M. M. Sykes were sold 
in 1824, those of J . B. Inglis in 1826 (after which he collected again) 
and those of George Hibbert in 1829. The 150,000 volumes brought 
together by Richard Heber at an expense of about £100,000 were 
disposed of by successive sales during the years 1834-1837 and 
realized not much more than half their cost. Other collections were 
kept together somewhat longer. The wonderful library of William 
Beckford (d. 1844), especially rich in fine bindings, bequeathed 
by him to his daughter, the duchess of Hamilton, escapied the 
hammer till 1882, when the Hamilton manuscripts were also 
disposed of, for the most part to the German government. 
Their dispersal was preceded in 188 x by that of the century and 
a half old Sunderland collection, already mentioned. The 
library of Brian Fairfax (d. 1749), which had passed to the carls 
of Jersey, was sold in 1885, that of Sir John Thorold (d. 1815) 
in 1884, his Gutenberg ” Bible fetching £3900 and his Mainz 
Psalter £4950. The great collection of manuscripts formed by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps (d. 1872) has furnished materials for numerous 
sales ; and while the printed books of the earl of Ashbumham 
(d. 1878) kept the auctioneers busy in 1897 and 1898, his manu- 
scripts were sold, some to the British government (the Stowe 
collection shared between the British Museum and Dublin!, 
the German government (the Libri and Barrois collecrion), 
Mr Yates Thompson (the MSS. known as the Appendix) and 
Mr J. Pierpont Morgan (the Lindau Gospels). The collections 
formed by Mr W. H. Miller (d. 1848, mainly English poetry), the 


duke of Devonshire (d. 1858) and Mr. Henry Huth (d. 1878), 
are still intact 

Among the book-buyers of the reign of George IIL, John 
Ratcliffe, an ex-coal-merchant, and James West had devoted 
themselves specially to Caxtons (of which the former possessed 
48 and the latter 34) and the products of other early English 
presses. The collections of Capell and Garrick were also small 
and homogeneous. Each section, moreover, of some of the great 
libraries that have just been enumerated might fairly be con- 
sidered a collection in itself, the union of several collections in the 
same library being made possible by the wealth of their purchaser 
and the small prices fetched by most classes of books in com-* 
parison with those which are now paid. But perfiaps the modem 
cabinet thcor>^ of book-collecting was first carried out with 
conspicuous skill by Henry Perkins ^d. 1855), whose 865 fine 
manuscripts and specimens of early printing, when sold in i8p, 
realized nearly £26,000. If surrounded by a sufficient quantity 
of general literature the collection might not have seemed 
noticeably different from some of those already mentioned, but 
the growing cost of lH)oks, together with difficulties as to house- 
room, combined to discourage miscellaneous buying on a large 
scale, and what has been called the “ cabinet theory of collect- 
ing, so well carried out by Henry Perkins, became increasingly 
popular among book buyers, alike in France, England and the 
United States of America. Henri B^raldi, in his catalogue of his 
own collection (printed 1892), has described how in France a little 
band of book-loving amateurs grew up who laughed at the 
bibliophile dc la vieille roche as they disrespectfully called their 
predecessors, and prided themselves on the unity and com- 
jactness of their own treasures. In place of the miscellaneous 
ibrary in which every class of book claimed to be represented, 
and which needed a special room or galleiy to house it, they aimed 
at small collections which should epitomize the owner's tastes and 
require nothing bulkier tlian a neat bookcase or cabinet to hold 
them. The French bibliophiles whom M. B6raldi celebrated 
applied this theory with great success to collecting the dainty 
French illustrated books of the i8th century which were their 
especial favourites, in England Richard Fisher treated his 
fine examples of early book-illustration as part of his collection 
of engravings, etchings and woodcuts(illustrated catalogue printed 
1879), and Frederick Locker (Locker-Lampson) formed in two 
small lK)okcases such a gathering of first editions of English imagi- 
native literature that the mere catalogue of it (printed in 1886) 
produced the effect of a stately and picturesque procession. Some 
of the book-hoards of previous generations could have spared the 
equivalent of the Locker collection without seeming noticeably 
the poorer, but the compactness and unity of this small collection, 
in which every book appears to have been bought for a special 
reason and to form an integral part of the whole, gave it an artistic 
individuality which was a pleasant triumph for its owner, and 
excited so much interest among American admirers of Mr 
Locker’s poetry that it may be said to have set a fashion. As 
another example of the value of a small a)llectian, both for 
delight and for historical and artistic study, mention may be 
made of the little roomful of manuscripts and incunabula which 
William Morris brought together to illustrate the history of the 
bookish arts in the middle ages before the Renaissance introduced 
new ideals. Many living collectors are working in a similar spirit, 
and as this spirit spreads the monotony of the old libraries, in 
which the same editions of the same books recurred with weari- 
some frequency, should be replaced by much greater individuality 
and variety. Moreover, if they can be grouped round some 
central idea cheap books may yield just as good sport to the 
collector as expensive ones, and the collector of quite modem 
works may render admirake service to posterity. The only 
limitation is against books specially manufactured to attract him, 
or artificially made rare. A quite wholesome interest in contem- 
porary first editions was brought to nought about 1889 by the 
booksellers beginning to hoard copies of Brownie’s Asolando 
and Mr l«ang*s Blue Fairy Book on the day of publication, while 
a graceful but quite minor poet was made ridiculous by £xoo 
being asked for a set of his privately printed opuscula. The 
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different varieties of book-collecting, which offer almost as many 
varieties of grades of difficulty, make excellent hobbies. But 
in its essence the pastime of a book-collector is identical with the 
official work of the curator of a museum, and thus also with one 
branch of the duties of tlie librarian of any library of respectable 
age. In its inception every library is a literary workshop, with 
more or less of a garden or recreation ground attached according 
as its managers are influenced by the humanities or by a narrow 
conception of utility. As the library grows, the books and 
editions which have been the tools of one generation pass out of 
use ; and it becomes largely a depository or storehouse of a stock 
much of which is dead. But from out of this seemingly dead 
stock preserved at haphazard, critics and antiquaries gradually 
pick out books which they find to be still alive. Of some of 
these the interest cannot be reproduced in its entirety by any mere 
reprint, and it is this salvage which forms the literary museum. 
Book-collectors a^e privileged to leap at once to thi.s stage in 
their relations with hooks, using the dealers’ shops and catalogues 
as depositories from which to pick the books which will best fit 
with the aim or central idea of their collection. For in the 
modern private collection, as in the modem museum, the need for 
a central idea must be fully recognized. Neither the collector nor 
the curator can be content to keep a mere curiosity-shop. It is 
the collector’s business to illustrate his central idea by his 
choice of examples, by the care with which he describes them and 
the skill with which they arc arranged. I n all these matters many 
amateurs rival, if they do not outstrip, the professional curators 
and librarians, and not seldom their collections are made with a 
view to their ultimate transference to public ownership. In any 
case it is by the zeal of collectors that books which otherwise 
would have perished from neglect arc discovered, cared for and 
preserved, and those who achieve these results certainly deserve 
well of the community. 

Whenever a high degree of civilization has been attained 
book-lovers have multiplied, and to the student with his modest 
„ desire to read his favourite author in a well- written or 

well-printed copy there has been added a class of 
owners suspected of caring more for the externals of books than 
for the enjoyment to be obtained by reading them. But although 
adumbrations of it existed under the Roman empire and towards 
the end of the middle ages, book-collecting, as it is now under- 
stood, is essentially of modern growth, A glance through what 
must be regarded as the medieval text-book on the love of books, 
the PhMiblon, attributed to Richard de Bury (written in 1345), 
sht>ws that it deals almost exclusively with the delights of litera- 
ture, and Sebastian Brant’s attack on the hook-fool, written a 
century and a half later, demonstrates nothing more than that 
the possession of books is a poor substitute for learning. This 
is so tjbviously true that before book-collecting in the modern 
sens(‘ can begin it is essential that there should Ik* no lack of 
books to read, just as until cups and .saucers became plentiful 
there was no rexim for the collector of old china. Even when 
the invention of printing had reduced the cost of books by some 
80^0, book -collectors did not immediately appear. There is 
a natural temptation to imagine that the early book-owners, 
whose libraries have enriched modern collectors with some of 
their best-known treasures, must necessarily have been collectors 
themselves. This is far from being the case. Hardly a book 
of all that Jean Grulier (147^1565) caused to be bound so taste- 
fully for himself and his friends reveals any antiquarian instincts 
in its libertd owner, who bought partly to encour^e the best 
printers of his day, partly to provide his friends wiSi the most 
recent fruits of Renaissance scholarship. In England Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, Lords Arundel and Lumiey, and Henry, prince 
of Wales (i5q4<-i6i2), in France the famous historian Jacques 
Auguste de Thou (i553’"i6i7), brought together the best books 
of their day in all departments of learned literature, put them 
into handsome leather jackets, and enriched them with their 
coats of arms, heraldic badges or other marks of possession. 
But they brought their books together for use and study, to be 
read by themselves and by the scholars who frequented their 
houses, and no evidence has been produced that they appreciated 


what a collector might now call the points of a book other than 
its fine condition and literary or informational merits. Again, 
not a few other more or less famous men have been dubbed col- 
lectors on the score of a scanty shelf-full of volumes known to 
hav'e been stamped with their arms. Collecting, as distinct both 
from the formation of working libraries and from casual ownership 
of this latter kind, may perhaps be said to have begun in England 
at the time of the antiquarian reaction produced by the book- 
massacres when the monasteries were dissolved by Henry VII L, 
and the university and college libraries and the parish service 
books were plundered and stript by the commissioners of Edward 
VI. To rescue good books from perishing is one of the main 
objects of book-collecting, and when Archbishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton set to work to gather what they could of the 
scattered records of English statecraft and literature, and of the 
decorative art bestowed so lavishly on the books of public and 
private devotion, they were book-collectors in a sense and on a 
scale to which few of their modem imitators can pretend. Men 
of more slender purses, and armed with none of Archbishop 
Parker’s special powers, worked according to their ability on 
similar lines. Humphrey Dyson, an Elizabethan notary, who 
collected contemporary proclamations and books from the early 
English presses, and George Thomason (d. 1666), the bookseller 
who bought, stored and catalogued all the pamphlet literature 
of the Civil War, were mindful of the future historians of the days 
in which they lived. By the end of the 1 7 th century book-collect- 
ing was in full swing aU over Europe, and much of its apparatus 
had come into existence. In 1676 book auctions were introduced 
into England from Holland, and soon we can trace in priced cata- 
logues the beginning of a taste for Caxton.s, and the books prized 
by collectors slowly fought their way up from amid tlie heavy 
volumes of theology by which they were at first overwhelmed. 

While book-collecting thus came into existence it was rather 
as an added grace in the formation of a fine library than as a 
separate pursuit. Almost all the large book-buyers of the i6th, 
17th and 18th centuries bought with a public object, or were 
rewarded for their zeal by their treasures being thought worthy 
of a public resting-place. Sir Thomas .Smith (d. 1577) bequeathed 
his books to Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Archbishop Parker’s 
were left under severe restrictions to Corpus Christi College in 
the same university ; Sir Thomas Bodley refounded during his 
lifetime the university library at Oxford, to which also l^ud 
gave liberally and Selden bequeathed hi.s books. The library 
of Archbishop Williams went to St John’s College, Cambridge ; 
that of Archbishop Usher was bought for Trinity College, Dublin. 
The mathematical and scientific books of Tliomas Howard, earl 
of Norfolk (d. 1646), were given by his grandson to the Royal 
Society ; the heraldic collections of Ralph Sheldon (d. 1684) to 
Heralds’ College ; the librar)' in which Pepys took so much 
pleasure to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Bishop Moore’s books, 
including a little volume of Caxton quartos, almost all unique, 
were Ixiught by George I. and presented to the university library 
at Cambridge. Archbishop Marsh, who had previously bought 
Stillingfleet’s printed books (his manuscripts went to Oxford), 
found^ a library at Dublin. The immense accumulations of 
Thomas Rawlinson (d. 1725) provided materials for a series of 
auction!, and Harley’s printed books were sold to Osbourne the 
bookseller. But the trend was all towards public ownership. 
While Richard Rawlinson (d. 17 55) allowed his brother’s books to 
be sold, the best of his own were bequeathed to Oxford, and the 
Harleian MSS. were offered to the nation at a sum far below 
their value. A similar offer of the great collections formed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, including some 50,000 printed books, together 
with the need for taking better care of what remained of the 
Cotton manuscripts, ves^ in trustees for public use in 1702 and 
p^tially destroyed by fire in 1731, led to the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753, and this on its opening in 1757 was 
almost immediately enriched by George II.’s gift of the old 
royal library, form^ by the kings and queens of England from 
Henry VII. to Charles II,, and by Henry, prince of Wales, son 
of James I., who had bought the books belonging to Archb^hop 
Cranmer and Lords Arundel and Lumley. A few notable book- 
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(1867) and his subsequent CoUeciions and Notes (1876-1903), what may be called the “ cash system of accounts is ahnoit 
and as to more recent books in Slater’s Eariy Editions, a hihlio- exclusively used by governments, local authorities, and charit- 
graphical survey of the works of some popular modem authors able and other institutions ; but in business it is equally necessar>' 
(18^), while French classics have found an excellent chronicler to record movements of credit, as a mere statement of receipts 
\R]\i\ts^l?e^it{Biblio^aphiedes principales iditionsorigifudes and payments of money would show only a part of the total 
d* icrivains franfais du XV* au XVIII^ siicle, 1888), numl^r of transactions undertaken. As for practical purposes 

In most cases there is a marked falling off in the interest with some limit must be placed upon the daily record of transac- 
which early editions other than the first arc regarded, and con- tions, certain classes show only a record of cash recmpts 
sequently in the prices paid for them, though important changes and payments, which must, when it is desired to ascertain the 
in the text give to the edition in which they first occur some actual position of affairs, be adjusted by bringing into account 
shadow of die prestige attaching to an original issue. One of those transactions which have not yet been completed by the 
the recognized byways of book-collecting, however, used to be receipt or payment of money. For instance, it is usual to charm 
the collection of as many editions as possible of the same work, customers with goods sold to them at the date when the side 
When this results in the acquisition of numerous late editions of takes place, and to give them credit for the amount received in 
no value for the text its only usefulness would appear to be the payment upon the date of receipt (thus completely recording 
index it may offer to the author’s popularity. But in translations every phase of the transaction as and when it occurs) ; but in 
of the Bible, in liturgical works, and in editions published during the connexion (say) with wages it is not usual to give each workman 
author’s life the aid offered to the study of ^e development of the credit for the services rendered by him from day to day, but 
final text by a long row of intermediate editions may ht very great, merely to charge up the amounts, when paid, to a wages account, 
Another instance in which imagination reinforces the more which thus at any date only shows the amounts which have 
positive interest a book may possess is in the case of editions which actually been paid, and takes no cognisance of the sums accruing 
can be connected with the origin, diffusion or development of due. When, therefore, it is desired to ascertain the actual 
printing. Piety suggests that book-lovers should take a special expenditure upon wages for any given period, it is necessary to 
interest in the history of the art which has done so much for their allow for the payments made during that period in respect of 
happiness, and in this respect they have mostly shown themselves work previously performed, and to add the value of work 
religious. The first book printed in any town is reasonably performed during the current period which remains unpaid, 
coveted by loc.'il antiquaries, and the desire to measure the In the majority of businesses those accounts which deal with 
amount and quality of the work of every earjy printer has caused various forms of standing expenses are thus dealt with, and in 
the preservation of thou.sands of books which would otherwise consequence the record, as it appears from day to day, is pro 
have perished. (See Incunabula.) tanto incomplete. Another very important series of transactions 

The financial side of book-collecting may be studied in Slater’s which is not included in the ordinary day-to-day record is that 
Book-Prices Current, published annually since 1887, and in representing the loss gradually accruing by reason of waste, 
Livingston’s American Book Prices Current y and in the same or depreciation, of assets or general equipment of the business ; 
author’s A uction Prices of Books ( 1905). While largely influenced proper allowance for these losses must of course be made whenever 
by fashion the prices given for books are never wholly unreason- it is desired to ascertain the true position of affairs, 
able. They arc determined, firstly by the positive or associative The origin of book-keeping is lost in obscurity, but recent 
interest which can be found in the book itself, secondly by the researches would appear to show that some method of keeping 
infrequency with which copies come into the market compared accounts has existed from the remotest times. Baby- 
with the number and wealth of their would-be possessors, and Ionian records have l)een found dating back as far as 
thirdly, except in the ca.se of books of the greatest interest and 2600 B.c., written with a stylus on small slabs of clay, and it is 
rarity, by the condition of the copy offered in respect to com- of interest to note {Records of the Pasty xi. 89) that these slabs 
pleteness, size, freshness and absence of stains. (A. W. Po.) or tablets usually contain impressions from cylinder seals, 
BOOK-KEEPING, a systematic record of business transactions, and nail marks, which were considered to be a man’s natural 
in a form conveniently available for reference, made by indi- seal,” thus showing that the modem method of identifying 
\'i(luals or corporations engaged in commercial or financial opera- criminals by finger prints had its counterpart in Babylonia some 
tions with a view to enabling them with the minimum amount 4500 years ago. Egyptian records were commonly written on 
of trouble and of dislocation to the business itself to ascertain at papyrus, and contemporary pictures show a scribe keeping 
any time (i) the detailed particulars of the transactions under- account of the quantities of gram brought into and removed from 
taken, and (2) the cumulative effect upon the business and its the government store-houses. It will thus be seen that some 
financial relations to others. Book-keeping, sometimes described form of book-keeping existed long before bound books were 
as a science and sometimes as an art, partakes of the nature of known, and therefore the more general term accounting would 
both. It is not so much a discovery as a growth, the crude seem to be preferable — ^the more so as the most modern devclop- 
methods of former days having been gradually improved to ments are in the direction of again abandoning the bound book 
meet the changing requirements of business, and this process in favour of loose or easily detached sheets of paper or card, thus 
of evolution is still going on. The ideal of any system of book- capable of being rearranged as circumstances or convenience 
keeping is the maximum of record combined with the minimum may dictate. Most of the earlier accounting records are in the 
of labour, but as dishonesty has to be guarded against, no system nature of a mere narrative of events, which — however complete 
of book-keeping can be regarded as adequate which docs not in itself — failed to fulfil the second requirement of an adequate 
enable the record to be readily verified as a true and complete sy.stem of book-keeping alreacly referred to. Prior to the use 
statement of the transactions involved. Such a verification is of money nothing in this direction could of course well be at- 
called an audit, and in the case of public and other large con- tempted ; but for a long time after its employment became 
cerns is ordinarily undertaken by professional accountants {q.v.). general money values were recorded in Roman figures, which 
Where the book-keeping staff is large it is usually organized so naturally did not lend themselves to ready calculation, 
that its members, to some extent at least, check each other’s At the present time it may lx? generally stated that all book- 
work, and to that extent an audit, known as a “ staff audit ” keeping records are kept in three distinct columns, dealing 
or ” internal check,” is frequently performed by the book- respectively with the date of the transaction, its nature, and its 
keeping staff itself. money value. The earliest extant example of accounts so kept 

Formerly, when credit was a considerably less important is probably a l^ger in the Advocates’ libraiy at Edinbuign, 
factor than now in commercial transactions, book-keeping was dated 1697, which, it is of interest to note, is ruled by hand, 
frequently limited to an account of receipts and payments of Prior to that time, however, double-entty book-keeping had been 
money ; and in early times, before money was in use, to an account in general use. Vne exact date of its introduction is unknown ; 
of the receipt and issue of goods of different kinds. Even now but it was certainly not, as has been frequently stated, the 
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different varieties of book-collecting, which offer almost as many 
varieties of grades of difficulty, make excellent hobbies. But 
in its essence the pastime of a book-collector is identical with the 
official work of the curator of a museum, and thus also with one 
branch of the duties of tlie librarian of any library of respectable 
age. In its inception every library is a literary workshop, with 
more or less of a garden or recreation ground attached according 
as its managers are influenced by the humanities or by a narrow 
conception of utility. As the library grows, the books and 
editions which have been the tools of one generation pass out of 
use ; and it becomes largely a depository or storehouse of a stock 
much of which is dead. But from out of this seemingly dead 
stock preserved at haphazard, critics and antiquaries gradually 
pick out books which they find to be still alive. Of some of 
these the interest cannot be reproduced in its entirety by any mere 
reprint, and it is this salvage which forms the literary museum. 
Book-collectors a^e privileged to leap at once to thi.s stage in 
their relations with hooks, using the dealers’ shops and catalogues 
as depositories from which to pick the books which will best fit 
with the aim or central idea of their collection. For in the 
modern private collection, as in the modem museum, the need for 
a central idea must be fully recognized. Neither the collector nor 
the curator can be content to keep a mere curiosity-shop. It is 
the collector’s business to illustrate his central idea by his 
choice of examples, by the care with which he describes them and 
the skill with which they arc arranged. I n all these matters many 
amateurs rival, if they do not outstrip, the professional curators 
and librarians, and not seldom their collections are made with a 
view to their ultimate transference to public ownership. In any 
case it is by the zeal of collectors that books which otherwise 
would have perished from neglect arc discovered, cared for and 
preserved, and those who achieve these results certainly deserve 
well of the community. 

Whenever a high degree of civilization has been attained 
book-lovers have multiplied, and to the student with his modest 
„ desire to read his favourite author in a well- written or 

well-printed copy there has been added a class of 
owners suspected of caring more for the externals of books than 
for the enjoyment to be obtained by reading them. But although 
adumbrations of it existed under the Roman empire and towards 
the end of the middle ages, book-collecting, as it is now under- 
stood, is essentially of modern growth, A glance through what 
must be regarded as the medieval text-book on the love of books, 
the PhMiblon, attributed to Richard de Bury (written in 1345), 
sht>ws that it deals almost exclusively with the delights of litera- 
ture, and Sebastian Brant’s attack on the hook-fool, written a 
century and a half later, demonstrates nothing more than that 
the possession of books is a poor substitute for learning. This 
is so tjbviously true that before book-collecting in the modern 
sens(‘ can begin it is essential that there should Ik* no lack of 
books to read, just as until cups and .saucers became plentiful 
there was no rexim for the collector of old china. Even when 
the invention of printing had reduced the cost of books by some 
80^0, book -collectors did not immediately appear. There is 
a natural temptation to imagine that the early book-owners, 
whose libraries have enriched modern collectors with some of 
their best-known treasures, must necessarily have been collectors 
themselves. This is far from being the case. Hardly a book 
of all that Jean Grulier (147^1565) caused to be bound so taste- 
fully for himself and his friends reveals any antiquarian instincts 
in its libertd owner, who bought partly to encour^e the best 
printers of his day, partly to provide his friends wiSi the most 
recent fruits of Renaissance scholarship. In England Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, Lords Arundel and Lumiey, and Henry, prince 
of Wales (i5q4<-i6i2), in France the famous historian Jacques 
Auguste de Thou (i553’"i6i7), brought together the best books 
of their day in all departments of learned literature, put them 
into handsome leather jackets, and enriched them with their 
coats of arms, heraldic badges or other marks of possession. 
But they brought their books together for use and study, to be 
read by themselves and by the scholars who frequented their 
houses, and no evidence has been produced that they appreciated 


what a collector might now call the points of a book other than 
its fine condition and literary or informational merits. Again, 
not a few other more or less famous men have been dubbed col- 
lectors on the score of a scanty shelf-full of volumes known to 
hav'e been stamped with their arms. Collecting, as distinct both 
from the formation of working libraries and from casual ownership 
of this latter kind, may perhaps be said to have begun in England 
at the time of the antiquarian reaction produced by the book- 
massacres when the monasteries were dissolved by Henry VII L, 
and the university and college libraries and the parish service 
books were plundered and stript by the commissioners of Edward 
VI. To rescue good books from perishing is one of the main 
objects of book-collecting, and when Archbishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton set to work to gather what they could of the 
scattered records of English statecraft and literature, and of the 
decorative art bestowed so lavishly on the books of public and 
private devotion, they were book-collectors in a sense and on a 
scale to which few of their modem imitators can pretend. Men 
of more slender purses, and armed with none of Archbishop 
Parker’s special powers, worked according to their ability on 
similar lines. Humphrey Dyson, an Elizabethan notary, who 
collected contemporary proclamations and books from the early 
English presses, and George Thomason (d. 1666), the bookseller 
who bought, stored and catalogued all the pamphlet literature 
of the Civil War, were mindful of the future historians of the days 
in which they lived. By the end of the 1 7 th century book-collect- 
ing was in full swing aU over Europe, and much of its apparatus 
had come into existence. In 1676 book auctions were introduced 
into England from Holland, and soon we can trace in priced cata- 
logues the beginning of a taste for Caxton.s, and the books prized 
by collectors slowly fought their way up from amid tlie heavy 
volumes of theology by which they were at first overwhelmed. 

While book-collecting thus came into existence it was rather 
as an added grace in the formation of a fine library than as a 
separate pursuit. Almost all the large book-buyers of the i6th, 
17th and 18th centuries bought with a public object, or were 
rewarded for their zeal by their treasures being thought worthy 
of a public resting-place. Sir Thomas .Smith (d. 1577) bequeathed 
his books to Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Archbishop Parker’s 
were left under severe restrictions to Corpus Christi College in 
the same university ; Sir Thomas Bodley refounded during his 
lifetime the university library at Oxford, to which also l^ud 
gave liberally and Selden bequeathed hi.s books. The library 
of Archbishop Williams went to St John’s College, Cambridge ; 
that of Archbishop Usher was bought for Trinity College, Dublin. 
The mathematical and scientific books of Tliomas Howard, earl 
of Norfolk (d. 1646), were given by his grandson to the Royal 
Society ; the heraldic collections of Ralph Sheldon (d. 1684) to 
Heralds’ College ; the librar)' in which Pepys took so much 
pleasure to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Bishop Moore’s books, 
including a little volume of Caxton quartos, almost all unique, 
were Ixiught by George I. and presented to the university library 
at Cambridge. Archbishop Marsh, who had previously bought 
Stillingfleet’s printed books (his manuscripts went to Oxford), 
found^ a library at Dublin. The immense accumulations of 
Thomas Rawlinson (d. 1725) provided materials for a series of 
auction!, and Harley’s printed books were sold to Osbourne the 
bookseller. But the trend was all towards public ownership. 
While Richard Rawlinson (d. 17 55) allowed his brother’s books to 
be sold, the best of his own were bequeathed to Oxford, and the 
Harleian MSS. were offered to the nation at a sum far below 
their value. A similar offer of the great collections formed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, including some 50,000 printed books, together 
with the need for taking better care of what remained of the 
Cotton manuscripts, ves^ in trustees for public use in 1702 and 
p^tially destroyed by fire in 1731, led to the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753, and this on its opening in 1757 was 
almost immediately enriched by George II.’s gift of the old 
royal library, form^ by the kings and queens of England from 
Henry VII. to Charles II,, and by Henry, prince of Wales, son 
of James I., who had bought the books belonging to Archb^hop 
Cranmer and Lords Arundel and Lumley. A few notable book- 
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» record of transactions. Thus transactions which have { 
actually taken place may have been omitted from the books j 
altogether^ or they may have been recorded to the wrong 
accounts, or the money values attached to them may be 
incorrect; or, yet again, fictitious records may be entered 


Trial Balance, 3 TST December iqoo 





Dr. 



Cr. 


I 

Capital account 





I 

7 

5 

Drawings 


1,300 

0 

0 



20 

Trade creditors 





4.961 10 

0 

24 

Fixtures, furniture, Ac. 


1.269 

4 

3 



27 

Bills payable 

. 




2.620 18 

4 

40 

Bad debts 


71 

4 

2 



44 

Stock ist Jan. igof) . 


4.^78 

16 

4 



50 

Discounts allowed 


975 

3 

3 



53 

Trade debtors . 


3.842 

7 

9 



()0 

Di.scounts received 





1,117 17 

8 

^•> ' 

Wages and salaries 

* 1 

1.865 

12 

0 



75 ' 

Depreciation 

1 

141 

0 

5 



78 1 

Rent, rates and taxes 


1.242 

13 

8 



I 

! General ex])enses 


1.087 

8 

0 



go , 

Hills receivabl(‘ 

• 1 

7.468 

14 

3 



07 ! 

Purchases 


44.731 

2 

10 



100 

! Sales 





48.732 4 

9 

O5O 

; Cash at bank 

1 


4.169 

5 

5 




1 

j 


1 £72.442 

12 

4 

^72.442 12 

4 


in the ledger of transactions which have never taken place. 
A trial balance is thus no very adequate safeguard against fraud, 
nor does it bring to light mistakes in the monetary value attach- 
ing to the various transactions recorded. This last point is of 
especial importance, in that the monetary value of transactions 
may have been correctly recorded in the first instance, but owing 
to altered circumstances may have become inaccurate at a later 
date. This of course means that the altered circumstances 
constitute an additional “ transaction ” which has l>ecn omitted. 

It will be observed, therefore, that in order to complete the 
record of the transactions by double-entry, it has become 


necessary to introduce into the ledger a third class of accounts, 
known as im personal or nominal accounts. These accounts record 
the transferences of money, or of money^s worth, which, so far 
from representing a mere reshuffling of assets and liabilities, 
involve an increase in or a reduction of the amount invested in 
the business, i.e. a profit or a loss. Transactions representing 
profits arc recorded upon the Cr. side of nominal accounts, and 
those representing losses (including expenses) upon the Dr, side. 
This is consistent with the rules already laid down in connexion 
with real and nominal accounts, inasmuch as expenditure which 
does not result in the acquisition of an asset is a loss, whereas 
receipts which do not involve the creation of liabilities represent 
profits. All debit balances therefore that are not assets are 
losses, and per contra all credit balances that are not liabilities 
are profits. So that, inasmuch as double-entry provides inter 
alia a complete statement under suitable headings of all profits 
and all losses, it is possible by aggregating these results to 
deduce therefrom the net profit or loss of carrying on the business 
— and that by a method entirely distinct from that previously 
described in connexion with single-entry, thus constituting a 
valuable additional check. Taking the trial balance shown above , 
the following represent the trading account^ profit and loss account, 
and balance sheet compiled therefrom. The trading 
account may be variously regarded as the account 
recording the movements of goods which represent the 
stock-in-trade, and as a preliminary to (or a subdivision of) the 
profit and loss account. The balance sheet is a statement of 
the assets and liabilities ; but— inasmiu^h as, by transferring the 
balance of the profit and loss account to the capital account, it is 
possible to bring the latter account up to date and to show the 
credit balance representing the surplus of assets over liabilities 
to date — the balance sheet, instead of showing a difference, or a 
“ balance,” representing what is assumed to be the amount of the 
capital to date, shows an absolute agreement of assets upon the 
one hand and of liabilities plus capital upon the other. The two 
.sides of the account thus balance — hence the name. 


Df. Tradinl. Account for the Yrdr ended 3 1 si December i^oO ('». 


To Stock on hand, ist Jan. igo^) 

4,078 16 4 

r - 

By Sales ..... 

1^48.732 4 9 

,. Purchases ..... 

,, (boss I’rolil, transferred to Profit 
and I.0.S.S account 

44.731 2 10 

5.673 9 5 

i 

,, Stock on hand, 3i.st Dec. 1906 

1 

5.751 3 


1 / 34.483 8 7 

i 

* 

£54.483 8 7 


/;/, Prout and Loss ArcouNf lor the Year ended 31st T>cceml)er moO C ». 



To Rent, rates and taxes £1242 13 8 

.. Salaries and w.iges 1863 12 0 

,, General expen.ses . 1087 8 0 

£4195 >3 8 

975 3 3 

71 4 2 

T41 0 5 

1408 5 7 

1 

By Gross Profit as per Trading Account 
,, Discount received 

£5673 9 5 
JI17 17 8 

,, Discounts allowed 

,, Bad debts ..... 

,, Depreciation .... 

,, .Net Profit lor the year transferred 
to Capital account . 


i 

j £6701 7 1 

Cr. 

/07gi 7 J 



Dr. 

Balance Sheet as at 

31st December igo6 


To A. B., Capital account 

/M.giS 7 2 


By Fixtures, furniture. Ax. 

4 3 


„ Trade creditors .... 

4,961 10 0 

] 

,, Stock on hand .... 

5 - 75 * 3 10 


„ Bills jiayable .... 

2,020 18 4 


,, Trade debtors .... 

3.842 7 9 





,. Bills receivable .... 

7,468 14 3 




1 

,, Cash at bank .... 

4.169 5 5 



^22,500 13 6 

1 

j 


j £22,500 15 0 

Dr. 


A.B,, Capital Account 

Cr. 

1906. 



1906. 



Dec. 31 

To Drawings account 

,(1.500 0 0 

Jan. I 

Bv Balance from last account 

/ 15,010 I 7 


Balance carried dowm . 

14,918 7 2 

1 Dec. 31 

,, Profit and T.oks account, being net 





j 

profit for the year ended this date 

T.408 5 7 



£16.418 7 2 

1 


;^i6.4i8 7 2 


1 


1907. 
Jan. I 

By Balance brought down . 

£14,918 7 * 
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different varieties of book-collecting, which offer almost as many 
varieties of grades of difficulty, make excellent hobbies. But 
in its essence the pastime of a book-collector is identical with the 
official work of the curator of a museum, and thus also with one 
branch of the duties of tlie librarian of any library of respectable 
age. In its inception every library is a literary workshop, with 
more or less of a garden or recreation ground attached according 
as its managers are influenced by the humanities or by a narrow 
conception of utility. As the library grows, the books and 
editions which have been the tools of one generation pass out of 
use ; and it becomes largely a depository or storehouse of a stock 
much of which is dead. But from out of this seemingly dead 
stock preserved at haphazard, critics and antiquaries gradually 
pick out books which they find to be still alive. Of some of 
these the interest cannot be reproduced in its entirety by any mere 
reprint, and it is this salvage which forms the literary museum. 
Book-collectors a^e privileged to leap at once to thi.s stage in 
their relations with hooks, using the dealers’ shops and catalogues 
as depositories from which to pick the books which will best fit 
with the aim or central idea of their collection. For in the 
modern private collection, as in the modem museum, the need for 
a central idea must be fully recognized. Neither the collector nor 
the curator can be content to keep a mere curiosity-shop. It is 
the collector’s business to illustrate his central idea by his 
choice of examples, by the care with which he describes them and 
the skill with which they arc arranged. I n all these matters many 
amateurs rival, if they do not outstrip, the professional curators 
and librarians, and not seldom their collections are made with a 
view to their ultimate transference to public ownership. In any 
case it is by the zeal of collectors that books which otherwise 
would have perished from neglect arc discovered, cared for and 
preserved, and those who achieve these results certainly deserve 
well of the community. 

Whenever a high degree of civilization has been attained 
book-lovers have multiplied, and to the student with his modest 
„ desire to read his favourite author in a well- written or 

well-printed copy there has been added a class of 
owners suspected of caring more for the externals of books than 
for the enjoyment to be obtained by reading them. But although 
adumbrations of it existed under the Roman empire and towards 
the end of the middle ages, book-collecting, as it is now under- 
stood, is essentially of modern growth, A glance through what 
must be regarded as the medieval text-book on the love of books, 
the PhMiblon, attributed to Richard de Bury (written in 1345), 
sht>ws that it deals almost exclusively with the delights of litera- 
ture, and Sebastian Brant’s attack on the hook-fool, written a 
century and a half later, demonstrates nothing more than that 
the possession of books is a poor substitute for learning. This 
is so tjbviously true that before book-collecting in the modern 
sens(‘ can begin it is essential that there should Ik* no lack of 
books to read, just as until cups and .saucers became plentiful 
there was no rexim for the collector of old china. Even when 
the invention of printing had reduced the cost of books by some 
80^0, book -collectors did not immediately appear. There is 
a natural temptation to imagine that the early book-owners, 
whose libraries have enriched modern collectors with some of 
their best-known treasures, must necessarily have been collectors 
themselves. This is far from being the case. Hardly a book 
of all that Jean Grulier (147^1565) caused to be bound so taste- 
fully for himself and his friends reveals any antiquarian instincts 
in its libertd owner, who bought partly to encour^e the best 
printers of his day, partly to provide his friends wiSi the most 
recent fruits of Renaissance scholarship. In England Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, Lords Arundel and Lumiey, and Henry, prince 
of Wales (i5q4<-i6i2), in France the famous historian Jacques 
Auguste de Thou (i553’"i6i7), brought together the best books 
of their day in all departments of learned literature, put them 
into handsome leather jackets, and enriched them with their 
coats of arms, heraldic badges or other marks of possession. 
But they brought their books together for use and study, to be 
read by themselves and by the scholars who frequented their 
houses, and no evidence has been produced that they appreciated 


what a collector might now call the points of a book other than 
its fine condition and literary or informational merits. Again, 
not a few other more or less famous men have been dubbed col- 
lectors on the score of a scanty shelf-full of volumes known to 
hav'e been stamped with their arms. Collecting, as distinct both 
from the formation of working libraries and from casual ownership 
of this latter kind, may perhaps be said to have begun in England 
at the time of the antiquarian reaction produced by the book- 
massacres when the monasteries were dissolved by Henry VII L, 
and the university and college libraries and the parish service 
books were plundered and stript by the commissioners of Edward 
VI. To rescue good books from perishing is one of the main 
objects of book-collecting, and when Archbishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton set to work to gather what they could of the 
scattered records of English statecraft and literature, and of the 
decorative art bestowed so lavishly on the books of public and 
private devotion, they were book-collectors in a sense and on a 
scale to which few of their modem imitators can pretend. Men 
of more slender purses, and armed with none of Archbishop 
Parker’s special powers, worked according to their ability on 
similar lines. Humphrey Dyson, an Elizabethan notary, who 
collected contemporary proclamations and books from the early 
English presses, and George Thomason (d. 1666), the bookseller 
who bought, stored and catalogued all the pamphlet literature 
of the Civil War, were mindful of the future historians of the days 
in which they lived. By the end of the 1 7 th century book-collect- 
ing was in full swing aU over Europe, and much of its apparatus 
had come into existence. In 1676 book auctions were introduced 
into England from Holland, and soon we can trace in priced cata- 
logues the beginning of a taste for Caxton.s, and the books prized 
by collectors slowly fought their way up from amid tlie heavy 
volumes of theology by which they were at first overwhelmed. 

While book-collecting thus came into existence it was rather 
as an added grace in the formation of a fine library than as a 
separate pursuit. Almost all the large book-buyers of the i6th, 
17th and 18th centuries bought with a public object, or were 
rewarded for their zeal by their treasures being thought worthy 
of a public resting-place. Sir Thomas .Smith (d. 1577) bequeathed 
his books to Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Archbishop Parker’s 
were left under severe restrictions to Corpus Christi College in 
the same university ; Sir Thomas Bodley refounded during his 
lifetime the university library at Oxford, to which also l^ud 
gave liberally and Selden bequeathed hi.s books. The library 
of Archbishop Williams went to St John’s College, Cambridge ; 
that of Archbishop Usher was bought for Trinity College, Dublin. 
The mathematical and scientific books of Tliomas Howard, earl 
of Norfolk (d. 1646), were given by his grandson to the Royal 
Society ; the heraldic collections of Ralph Sheldon (d. 1684) to 
Heralds’ College ; the librar)' in which Pepys took so much 
pleasure to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Bishop Moore’s books, 
including a little volume of Caxton quartos, almost all unique, 
were Ixiught by George I. and presented to the university library 
at Cambridge. Archbishop Marsh, who had previously bought 
Stillingfleet’s printed books (his manuscripts went to Oxford), 
found^ a library at Dublin. The immense accumulations of 
Thomas Rawlinson (d. 1725) provided materials for a series of 
auction!, and Harley’s printed books were sold to Osbourne the 
bookseller. But the trend was all towards public ownership. 
While Richard Rawlinson (d. 17 55) allowed his brother’s books to 
be sold, the best of his own were bequeathed to Oxford, and the 
Harleian MSS. were offered to the nation at a sum far below 
their value. A similar offer of the great collections formed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, including some 50,000 printed books, together 
with the need for taking better care of what remained of the 
Cotton manuscripts, ves^ in trustees for public use in 1702 and 
p^tially destroyed by fire in 1731, led to the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753, and this on its opening in 1757 was 
almost immediately enriched by George II.’s gift of the old 
royal library, form^ by the kings and queens of England from 
Henry VII. to Charles II,, and by Henry, prince of Wales, son 
of James I., who had bought the books belonging to Archb^hop 
Cranmer and Lords Arundel and Lumley. A few notable book- 
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and with greater certainty. Tabular book-keeping is a device to 
achieve one or more of these ends by the substitution of books 
ruled with numerous columns for the more usual 
form. The system may be applied either to books of 
k90pimg. first-entry or to ledgers. As applied to books of first- 
entry it enables the same book to deal conveniently 
with more than one class of transaction ; thus if the trad- 
ing of a business is divided into several departments, by 
providing a separate column for the sales of each depart- 


computed ; after which they are filed away in a form convenient 
for reference. Sometimes the process is carried a step further, 
and the ofriginal slips, filed away with suitable guide-cards 
indicating the nature of the account, themselves constitute the 
ledger record — which in such cases is to be found scattered over a 
number of sheets, one for each transaction, instead of, as in the 
case of the ordinary book ledger, a considerable number of transac- 
tions being recorded upon a single page. This adaptation of the 
slip system is impracticable except in cases where the transactions 


Reference 

No. 

Name of 
Debtor. 

Amount 1 Charges I 
due on i for 

istOct. -j Current ' 
IQ06, 1 Quarter. 

Total 

Debit. 

j Date 

J received. 

1 

Amount 
j received. 

i 

Discounts. 

1 

Allowances. 

! Amount ■ 

Bad I due on 1 Re- 
Debts. ; 31st Dec. i marks. 
1006. ' 

i 


Is. d. j is. d. \ is. d. 

i s 

j 

i s. d. 1 

i s. d. 

i B. d. 

j 

s. rf. i £ S. if, 

t 


ment it is possible readily to arrive at separate totals for 
the aggregate sales of each, thus simplifying the preparation 
of departmental trading accounts. As appli^ to ledgers, the 
application of the system may be best described by the aid 
of the above example (the proceedings of the columns being 
given only), which shows how a very large number of personal 
accounts may be recorded upon a single oj)ening of a ledger 
provided the number of entries to be made against each 
individual be few. 



Fig. 1. — Card-Ledger Tray (Library Bureau System). 


Another important application of modem methods consists 
of what may be described as the slip system, which is in many 
respects a reversion to the method of keeping records 
upon movable slabs or tablets, as in the Babylonian ac- 
^ * * counts referred to at the beginning of this article; This 

system may be applied to books of first-entry, or to ledgers, or to 
both. As applied to books of first-entry it aims at so modifying 
the original record of the transaction— whether it represents an 
invoice for goods sold or an acknowledgment given for money 
received — that a facsimile duplicate may be taken of the original 
entry by the aid of a carbon sheet, which instead of being 
immovably bound up in a book is capable of being handled 
separately and placed in any desired order or position, and thus 
more readily recorded in the ledger. Postings are thus made 
direct from the original slips, which have been first sorted out 
into an order convenient for that purpose, and afterwards re- 
sorted so that the total sales of each department may be readily 


with each individual are few in number, and is not worth adoption 
unless the exceedingly larj^e number of personal accounts makes it 
important as far as possible to avoid all duplication of clerical 
work. The more usual adaptation of the slip system to ledgers 
is to be found in the employment of card ledgers or loose-leaf 
ledgers. With card ledgers (fig. 1) each ledger account is upon 
an independent sheet of cardboard suitably arranged in drawers 
or cabinets. The system is advantageous as allowing all dead 
matter to be eliminated from the record continuously in use, and 
as permitting the order in which the accounts stand to be varied 
from time to time as convenience dictates, thus (if necessary) 
enabling the accounts to be always kept in alphabetical order 
in spite of the addition of new accounts and the dropping out 
of old ones. An especial convenience of the card system is that 
in times of pressure any desired number of book-keepers may be 
simultaneously employed, whereas the maximum number that 
can be usefully employed upon any bound book is two. The 
loose-leaf ledger (fig. 2) may be described as midway between 



Fig. 2.— Loose-Leaf Txjdger (Library Bureau System). 


card and bound ledgers. It consists of a number of sheets in 
book form, so bound as to be capable of being readily separated 
when desired. The loose-leaf le^er thus embraces most of the 
advantages of the card ledger, while remaining sufficiently like 
the more old-fashioned book ledger as to enable it to be readily 
handled by those whose previous experience has been confined 
to the latter. Both the card and loose-leaf systems will be 
frequently found of value for records in connexion with cost 
and stores accounts, quite irrespective of their advantages in 
connexion with the book-keeping records pure and simple of 
certain businesses. 

All book-keeping methods rest upon the same fundamental 
principles, but their development in practice in different countries 
IS to some extent influenced by the manner in which 
business is there conducted, and by the legislative 
requirements imposed by the several states. In France 
tnders ore required by the Code of Commerce to keep 
three books — a journal, an inventory and a letter bcxik, some- 
what elaborate provisions being made to identify these books, 
and to prevent substitution. The compulsory journal makes 
the employment of numerous books of first-entry impossible 
vrithout an undesirable amount of dupilication, and wherever 
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different varieties of book-collecting, which offer almost as many 
varieties of grades of difficulty, make excellent hobbies. But 
in its essence the pastime of a book-collector is identical with the 
official work of the curator of a museum, and thus also with one 
branch of the duties of tlie librarian of any library of respectable 
age. In its inception every library is a literary workshop, with 
more or less of a garden or recreation ground attached according 
as its managers are influenced by the humanities or by a narrow 
conception of utility. As the library grows, the books and 
editions which have been the tools of one generation pass out of 
use ; and it becomes largely a depository or storehouse of a stock 
much of which is dead. But from out of this seemingly dead 
stock preserved at haphazard, critics and antiquaries gradually 
pick out books which they find to be still alive. Of some of 
these the interest cannot be reproduced in its entirety by any mere 
reprint, and it is this salvage which forms the literary museum. 
Book-collectors a^e privileged to leap at once to thi.s stage in 
their relations with hooks, using the dealers’ shops and catalogues 
as depositories from which to pick the books which will best fit 
with the aim or central idea of their collection. For in the 
modern private collection, as in the modem museum, the need for 
a central idea must be fully recognized. Neither the collector nor 
the curator can be content to keep a mere curiosity-shop. It is 
the collector’s business to illustrate his central idea by his 
choice of examples, by the care with which he describes them and 
the skill with which they arc arranged. I n all these matters many 
amateurs rival, if they do not outstrip, the professional curators 
and librarians, and not seldom their collections are made with a 
view to their ultimate transference to public ownership. In any 
case it is by the zeal of collectors that books which otherwise 
would have perished from neglect arc discovered, cared for and 
preserved, and those who achieve these results certainly deserve 
well of the community. 

Whenever a high degree of civilization has been attained 
book-lovers have multiplied, and to the student with his modest 
„ desire to read his favourite author in a well- written or 

well-printed copy there has been added a class of 
owners suspected of caring more for the externals of books than 
for the enjoyment to be obtained by reading them. But although 
adumbrations of it existed under the Roman empire and towards 
the end of the middle ages, book-collecting, as it is now under- 
stood, is essentially of modern growth, A glance through what 
must be regarded as the medieval text-book on the love of books, 
the PhMiblon, attributed to Richard de Bury (written in 1345), 
sht>ws that it deals almost exclusively with the delights of litera- 
ture, and Sebastian Brant’s attack on the hook-fool, written a 
century and a half later, demonstrates nothing more than that 
the possession of books is a poor substitute for learning. This 
is so tjbviously true that before book-collecting in the modern 
sens(‘ can begin it is essential that there should Ik* no lack of 
books to read, just as until cups and .saucers became plentiful 
there was no rexim for the collector of old china. Even when 
the invention of printing had reduced the cost of books by some 
80^0, book -collectors did not immediately appear. There is 
a natural temptation to imagine that the early book-owners, 
whose libraries have enriched modern collectors with some of 
their best-known treasures, must necessarily have been collectors 
themselves. This is far from being the case. Hardly a book 
of all that Jean Grulier (147^1565) caused to be bound so taste- 
fully for himself and his friends reveals any antiquarian instincts 
in its libertd owner, who bought partly to encour^e the best 
printers of his day, partly to provide his friends wiSi the most 
recent fruits of Renaissance scholarship. In England Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, Lords Arundel and Lumiey, and Henry, prince 
of Wales (i5q4<-i6i2), in France the famous historian Jacques 
Auguste de Thou (i553’"i6i7), brought together the best books 
of their day in all departments of learned literature, put them 
into handsome leather jackets, and enriched them with their 
coats of arms, heraldic badges or other marks of possession. 
But they brought their books together for use and study, to be 
read by themselves and by the scholars who frequented their 
houses, and no evidence has been produced that they appreciated 


what a collector might now call the points of a book other than 
its fine condition and literary or informational merits. Again, 
not a few other more or less famous men have been dubbed col- 
lectors on the score of a scanty shelf-full of volumes known to 
hav'e been stamped with their arms. Collecting, as distinct both 
from the formation of working libraries and from casual ownership 
of this latter kind, may perhaps be said to have begun in England 
at the time of the antiquarian reaction produced by the book- 
massacres when the monasteries were dissolved by Henry VII L, 
and the university and college libraries and the parish service 
books were plundered and stript by the commissioners of Edward 
VI. To rescue good books from perishing is one of the main 
objects of book-collecting, and when Archbishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton set to work to gather what they could of the 
scattered records of English statecraft and literature, and of the 
decorative art bestowed so lavishly on the books of public and 
private devotion, they were book-collectors in a sense and on a 
scale to which few of their modem imitators can pretend. Men 
of more slender purses, and armed with none of Archbishop 
Parker’s special powers, worked according to their ability on 
similar lines. Humphrey Dyson, an Elizabethan notary, who 
collected contemporary proclamations and books from the early 
English presses, and George Thomason (d. 1666), the bookseller 
who bought, stored and catalogued all the pamphlet literature 
of the Civil War, were mindful of the future historians of the days 
in which they lived. By the end of the 1 7 th century book-collect- 
ing was in full swing aU over Europe, and much of its apparatus 
had come into existence. In 1676 book auctions were introduced 
into England from Holland, and soon we can trace in priced cata- 
logues the beginning of a taste for Caxton.s, and the books prized 
by collectors slowly fought their way up from amid tlie heavy 
volumes of theology by which they were at first overwhelmed. 

While book-collecting thus came into existence it was rather 
as an added grace in the formation of a fine library than as a 
separate pursuit. Almost all the large book-buyers of the i6th, 
17th and 18th centuries bought with a public object, or were 
rewarded for their zeal by their treasures being thought worthy 
of a public resting-place. Sir Thomas .Smith (d. 1577) bequeathed 
his books to Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Archbishop Parker’s 
were left under severe restrictions to Corpus Christi College in 
the same university ; Sir Thomas Bodley refounded during his 
lifetime the university library at Oxford, to which also l^ud 
gave liberally and Selden bequeathed hi.s books. The library 
of Archbishop Williams went to St John’s College, Cambridge ; 
that of Archbishop Usher was bought for Trinity College, Dublin. 
The mathematical and scientific books of Tliomas Howard, earl 
of Norfolk (d. 1646), were given by his grandson to the Royal 
Society ; the heraldic collections of Ralph Sheldon (d. 1684) to 
Heralds’ College ; the librar)' in which Pepys took so much 
pleasure to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Bishop Moore’s books, 
including a little volume of Caxton quartos, almost all unique, 
were Ixiught by George I. and presented to the university library 
at Cambridge. Archbishop Marsh, who had previously bought 
Stillingfleet’s printed books (his manuscripts went to Oxford), 
found^ a library at Dublin. The immense accumulations of 
Thomas Rawlinson (d. 1725) provided materials for a series of 
auction!, and Harley’s printed books were sold to Osbourne the 
bookseller. But the trend was all towards public ownership. 
While Richard Rawlinson (d. 17 55) allowed his brother’s books to 
be sold, the best of his own were bequeathed to Oxford, and the 
Harleian MSS. were offered to the nation at a sum far below 
their value. A similar offer of the great collections formed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, including some 50,000 printed books, together 
with the need for taking better care of what remained of the 
Cotton manuscripts, ves^ in trustees for public use in 1702 and 
p^tially destroyed by fire in 1731, led to the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753, and this on its opening in 1757 was 
almost immediately enriched by George II.’s gift of the old 
royal library, form^ by the kings and queens of England from 
Henry VII. to Charles II,, and by Henry, prince of Wales, son 
of James I., who had bought the books belonging to Archb^hop 
Cranmer and Lords Arundel and Lumley. A few notable book- 
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Holland comes next with the plate «f a certain Anna ran der Aa, 
in 1597 ; then Italy with one attributed to the year 162^! 
The earliest known American example is the plain printed label 
of one John Williams, 1679. 

A sketch of the history of the book-plate, either as a minor 
work of symbolical and decorative art, or as an accessory to the 
binding of books, must obviously begin in Germany, not only 
because the earliest examples known are German, but also 
because they are found in great numbers long before the fashion 
spread to other countries, and are often of the highest artistic 
interest. Albrecht Dvirer is known to have actually engraved at 
least six plates (some of very important size) between 1503 and 
1516 (fig. 3), and to have supplied designs for many' others. 
Several notable plates are ascribed to Lucas Cranach and to 
Hans Holbein, and to that bevy of so-called Little Masters^ the 



Fig. 3. — Book-plate of f^zaros Spengler, by Albrecht Diirer, 
1515 (reduced). 


Behams, Virgil Solis, Matthias Zundt, Jost Amman, Saldorfer, 
Georg Hupschmann and others. The influence of these draughts- 
men over the decorative styles of Germany has been felt through 
subsequent centuries down to the present day, notwithstanding 
the invasion of successive Italian and French fashions during the 
17th and 18th centuries, and the marked effort at originality of 
composition observable among modem designers. The .heavy, 
over-elaborated German style never seems to have affected 
neighbouring countries ; but since it was undoubtedly from 
Germany that was spread the fashion of ornamental book-plates 
as marks of possession, the history of German ex-libris remains on 
that account one of high interest to all those who are curious in 
the matter. 

It was not before the 17th century that the movable ex-libris 
l>ecame tolerably common in France. Up to that time the more 
luxurious habit of stamping the cover with a personal device 
had been in such general favour with book-owners as to render 
the use of labels superfluous. From the middle of the century, 
however, the ex-libris proper became quite naturalized ; examples 
of that period are very numerous, and, as a rule, are very hand- 
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some. It may be here pointed out that the expression ex4ihris, 
used as a substantive, which is how the recognized term for 
book-plate everywhere on the continent, found its origin in 
France. The words only occur in the personal tokens of other 
nationalities long after they had become a recognized inscription 
on French labels. 

In many ways the consideration of the English book-plate, 
in its numerous styles, from the late Elizabetban to the late 
Victorian period, is peculiarly interesting. In all its varieties it 
reflects with great fidelity the prevailiiw taste in decorative art 
at different epochs. Of English exampm, none thus far seems 
to have been discovered of older date than the gift-plate of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon ; for the edebrated, gorgeous, Imd-painted 
armorial device attached to a folio that once belonged to Henry 
Vlll., and now reposes in the King’s library, British Museum, 
does not come unaer the head of book-plate m its modern sense, 
llie next is that of Sir Thomas Tresham, dated 1585. Until the 
la.st quarter of the 17th century the number of authentic English 
plates is very limited. Their composition is always remarkably 
simple, and displays nothing of the German claboratene.ss. They 
arc as a rule very plainly armorial, and the decoration is usually 
limited to a symmetrical arrangement of mantling, with an occa- 
sional di.splay of palms or wreaths. Soon after the Restoration, 
however, a book-plate seems to have suddenly become an estab- 
li.slied accessory to most well-ordered libraries. Book-plales of 
that period offer very distinctive characteristics. In the sim- 
plicity of their heraldic arrangements they recall those of the 
previous age ; but their physiognomy is totally different. Tn the 
^ first place, they invariably display the tincture lines and dots, 
after the method originally devised in the middle of the century 
by I’ctra Sancta, the author of Tesserae GeniiUiiae, which by this 
time had become adoj)lcd throughout liurofH\ In lh(‘ second, 
the mantling assumes a much more elaborate appearance — one 
that irresistibly recalls that of the periwig of the |)criod — 
surrounding the face of the shield. This style was undoubtedly 
imported from France, but it assumed a character of its own in 
England. As a matter of fact, thenceforth until the dawn of 
the French Revolution, English modes of decoration in book- 
plates, as in most other chattels, follow at some years’ distance 
the ruling French taste. The main characteristics of the style 
which prevailed during the Queen Anne and early Georgian 
periods arc : — ornamental frames suggestive of carved oak, a 
frequent use of fish-scales, trellis or diapered patterns, for the 
decoration of plain surfaces ; and, in the armorial display, a 
marked reduction in the importance of the mantling. The intro- 
duction of the scallop-shell as an almost constant element of 
ornamentation gives already a foretaste of the Rocaille-Coquille , 
the so-called Giippendale fashions of the next reign. As a matter 
of fact, during Ac middle third of the century tliis rococo style 
(of which the Convers plate [fig, 4] gives a tolerably typical 
sample) affects the book-plate as universally as all other decora- 
tive objects. Its chief element is a fanciful arrangement of 
scroll and shell work with curveting ocanthus-like sprays— an 
arrangement which in. the examples of the best period is generally 
made asymmetrical in order to give freer scope for a variety of 
countercurves. Straight or concentric lines and all appearances 
of fiat surface are studiously avoided ; the helmet and its 
symmetrical mantling tends to disappear, and is replaced by the 
plain crest on a fillet. The earlier examples of this manner are 
tolerably ponderous and simple. Later, however, the com- 
position becomes exceedingly light and complicated ; every 
conceivable and often incongruous element of decoration is 
introduced, from cupids to dragons, from flowerets to Chine.se 
pagodas. During the early part of Geoige III.’s reign there i.s 
a return to greater sobriety of ornamentation, and a style more 
truly national, which may be called Ike um style, makes its 
appearance. Bw>k-plates of this period have invariably a 
physiognomy which at once recalls the decorative manner made 
popular by architects and designers such as Chambers, the 
A(Wis, Josiah Wedgwood, Hepplewhite and Sheraton. The 
shield shows a plain spade-like outline, manifestly based uj^n 
that of the pseudo-classic um then so much to Ae fore. iTic 
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ornamental accessories are symmetrical palms and sprays^ 
wreaths and ribands. The architectural boss is also an im- 
portant factor. In many plates^ indeed^ the shield of arms takes 
quite a subsidiary position by the side of the predominantly 
architectural um. From the b^inning of the 19th century^ until 



Sjc Libria Petri jintonU 
Combers LauxIontnsU N* 


Fig. 4. — Book-plate of P. A. Convers, 1762. 

comparatively recent days, no special style of decoration seems 
to have established itself. The immense majority of examples 
display a plain shield of arms with motto on a scroll below, and 
crest on a fillet above. Of late years, however, a rapid impetus 
appears to have been given to the designing of ex-libris ; a new 
era, in fact, has begun for the book-plate, one of great interest. 
The main styles of decoration (and these, other data being 



Fio. 5. — Book-\)late of Francis Gwyn of Lansanor, 1698. 


absent, must always in the case of old examples remain the 
criteria of date) have already been noticed. It is, however, 
necessar>' to point out that certain styles of composition were 
also prevalent at certain periods. Many of the older plates (like 
the majority of the most modem ones) were essentially pictorial. 


Of this kind the best-defined English genus may be recalled : 
the library interior — ^a term which explains itself — and book-piles, 
exemplified by the ex-libris (fig. 6) of W. Hewer, Samuel 
Pepys’s secretary. We have also many porirait-pLaies, of which, 
perhaps, the most notable are those of Samuel Pepys himself 
and of John Gibbs, the architect ; allegories, such as were en- 
graved by Hogarth, Bartolozzi, John Pine and George Vertue ; 
landscape-plates, by wood engravers of the Bewick school (see 
Plate), &c. In most of these the armorial element plays but a 
secondary part. 

The value attached to book-plates, otherwise than as an object 
of purely personal interest, is comparatively modem. The study 
of and the taste for collecting these private tokens of book- 
ownership hardly date farther back than the year 1875. The 
first real impetus was given by the appearance of the Guide to 
the Study of Book-Plates, by Lord de Tabley (then the Hon. 
Leicester Warren) in 1880. This work, highly interesting from 
many points of view, established what is now accepted as the 
general classification of styles : early armorial (i,e. previous to 
Kestoration, exemplified by the Nicholas Bacon plate) ; Jacobean, 
a somewhat misleading term, but distinctly understood to include 



Fig. 6. — Book-plate of William Hewer, 1699. 

the heavy decorative manner of the Restoration, Queen Anne 
and early Georgian days (the Lansanor plate, fig. 5, is typically 
Jacobean); Chippendale (the style above described as rococo, 
tolerably well represented by the French plate of Convers); 
wreath and ribbon, belonging to the period described as that of 
the um, &c. Since then the literature on the subject has grown 
considerably. Societies of collectors have been founded, first 
in England, then in Germany and France,' and in the United 
States, most of them issuing a journal or archives : 
The Journal of the Ex-libris Society (London), the Archives 
de la socUie frangaise de collectionneurs d’ex-libris (Paris), 
both of these monthlies ; the Ex-libris Zeitschrift (Berlin), a 
quarterly. 

Much has been written for and against book-plate collecting. 
If, on the one hand, the more enthusiastic ex-librists (for 
such a word has actually been coined) have made the some- 
what ridiculous claim of science for “ ex-librisme,” the bitter 
animadversion, on the other, of a certain class of intolerant 
bibliophiles upon the vandalism of removing book-plates 
from old books has at times been rather extravagant. Book- 
plates are undoubtedly very often of high interest (and of a value 
often far greater than the odd volume in which they arc found 
affixed), either as specimens of bygone decorative f^hion or as 
personal relics of well-known personages. There can be no 
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question, for instance, that engravings or designs by artists 
such as Holbein and Durer and the Little Masters of Germany, 
by Charles Eisen, Hubert Francois Bouiguignon, dit Gravelot, 
D. N. Chodowiecki or Simon Gribelin ; by W. Marshall, W. 
Faithome, David Log^, Sir Robert Strange, Francesco 
Pimnesi ; by Hogarth, C^riant, Bartolozzi, Tohn Keyse Sherwin, 
William Henshaw, Hewitt or Bewick and his imitators ; or, 
to come to modem times, that the occasional examples traced 
to the handicraft of Thomas Stothard, Thackeray, Millais, 
Maclise, Bell Scott, T. G. Jackson, Walter Crane, Caldecott, 
Stacy Marks, Edwin Abbey, Kate Greenaway, Gordon Browne, 
Herbert Railton, Aubrey Beardsley, Alfred Parsons, D. Y. 
Cameron, Paul Avril — are worth collecting. 

Until the advent of the new taste the devising of book-plates 
was almost invariably left to the routine skill of the heraldic 
stationer. Of late years the composition of personal book- 
tokens has become recognized as a minor branch of a higher art, 
and there has come into fashion an entirely new claiis of designs 
which, for all their wonderful variety, b^r as unmistakable a 
character as that of the most definite styles of bygone days. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the purely heraldic element 
tends to become subsidiary and the allegorical or symbolic tp 
assert itself more strongly. Among modem English artists wlm 
have more specially paid attention to the devising of book-plates, 
and have produced admirable designs, may be mentioned C. W. 
Sherborn, G.* W. Eve, Robert Anning Bell, J. D. Batten, Erat 
Harrison, J. Forbes Nixon, Charles Ricketts, John Vinycomb, 
John Leighton and Warrington Hogg. The development in 
various directions of process work, by facilitating and cheap- 
ening the reproduction of beautiful and elaborate designs, has 
no doubt helped much to popularize the book-plate — ql thing 
which in older day.s was almost invariably restricted to ancestral 
libraries or to collections otherwise important. Thus the great 
majority of modern plates are reproduced by process. There 
are, however, a few artists left who devote to book-plates their 
skill with the graver. Some of the work they produce challenges 
comparison with the finest productions of bygone engravers. 
Of these the best-known are C. W. Sherborn (see Plate) and G. W. 
Eve in England, and in America J. W, Spenceley of Boston, 
Mass., K. W. F. Hopson of New Haven, Conn., and E. D, French 
of New York City (see Plate). 

Authorities. -The curious in the matter of book-plate composi- 
tion will find it treated in the various volumes of the Ex-libris 
Series (London). See also A. Poulet-Malassis, Le$ Ex-libris frangais 
(1875); Hon. J. Leicester Warren (Lord de Tabley), A Guide to the 
Study of Book-plates (1880) ; Sir A. W. Franks, Notes on Book-plates, 
J574- 1800 (private, 1887); FYiedrich Wamecke, Die deutseken 
BUcherzeichen (1^0) ; Henri Bouchot. Les Ex-libris el les maraues 
de possession du livre (i8gi) ; Egerton Castle, English Book-plates 
(i8t)j); Walter Hamilton, French Book-plates (1892). Dated Book- 
plates (1895) ; H. W. Fincham, Artists and Engravers of British and 
American Book-plates (1897) ; German Book-plates, by Count K. E. zu 
Leiningen-We.sterburg, translated by G. R. Denis (iQoi). (E. Ca.) 

BOOK-SOORPION, or False Scorpion, minute arachnids 
superficially resembling tailless scorpions and belonging to the 
order Pseudoscorpiones of the class Arachnida. Occurring in 
all temperate and tropical countries, book-scorpions live for the 
most part under stones, beneath the bark of trees or in vegetable 
detritus. A few species, however, like the common British forms 
Chelifer cancroides and Chiridium museorum, frequent human 
dwellings and are found in books, old chests, furniture, &c. ; 
others like Ganypus littnralis and allied species may be 'found 
under stones or pieces of coral between tide-marks ; while others, 
which are for the most part blind, live permanently in dark caves. 
Their food consists of minute insects or mites. It is possibly 
for the purpose of feeding on parasitic mites that book-scorpions 
lodge themselves beneath the wing-cases of large tropical beetles ; 
and the same explanation, in default of a better, may be extended 
to their weU-known and oft-recorded habit of seizing hold of the 
legs of horse-flies or other two -winged insects. For safety 
during hibematiem and moulting, book-soorpions spin a smidl 
sphmai cocoon. They are oviparous j and the eggs after being 
laid are carried about by the mother, attached to the lower 
surface of Her body, the young remaining with their parent until 
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they have acquired their 4efiiute form and are able to shift Ibr 
themselves. (H. I. P.) 

BOOKSSLUNG. The trade in bo(^ is of a very and^ 
date. The early poets and orators recited their effusions in 
public to induce their hearers to possess written copies of their 
poems or orations. Frequently they were taken down viva 
and transcripts sold to such as were wealthy enoi^h to puri^ase* 
In the book of Jeremiah the prophet is reprinted as dictating to 
Baruch the scribe, who, wl^n questioned, described the mode 
in which his book was written. These scribes were, in fact, 
the earliest booksellers, and supplied copies as they were de- 
manded. Aristotle, we are told, pMseised a somewhat extensive 
library ; and Plato is recorded to have pud the lam sum of 
one hundred minae for three smalt treatises of Phuolaus the 
Pythagorean. When the Alexandrian library was founded about 
300 B.C., various expedients were resorted to for the purpose 
of procuring books, and this appears to have stimulated the 
energies of the Athenian booksellers, wtio were termed pifiKivtv 
nairykoi. In Rome, towards the end of the republic, it became 
the fashion to have a library as part of the household furniture ; 
and the booksellers, librarii (Cic. D. Leg, iii. 20) or bibliopolae 
(Martini iv. 71, xiii. 3), carried on a flourishing trade. Their 
shops (taherna librarii^ Cicero, Phil ii. 9) were chiefly in the 
Argiletum, and in the Vicus Sandalarius. On the door, or on 
the side posts, was a list of the books on sale ; and Martial 
(i. 1 18), who mentions this also, says that a copy of his First 
Book of Epigrams might be purchased for five denarii. In the 
time of Augustus the great booksellers were the Sosii. According 
to Justinian (ii, 1. 33), a law was passed securing to the scribes 
the property in the materials used ; and in this may, perhaps, 
be traced the first germ of the modem law of copyright. 

The spread of Christianity naturally created a great demand 
for copies of the Gospels and other sacred books, and later on 
for missals and other devotional volumes for chur^ and private 
use. Benedict Biscop, the founder of the abbey at Wearmouth 
in England, brought home with him from France (671) a whole 
cargo of books, part of which he had “ bought," but from whom 
is not mentioned. Passing by the intermediate ages we find that 
previous to the Reformation, the text writers or stationers 
(stacyoneres), who sold copies of the books then in use — the 
ABC, the Paternoster, Creed, Ave Maria and other MS. copies 
of prayers, in the neighbourhood of St Paul's, I.rondon,— wore, 
in 1403, formed into a gild. Some of these " stacyoneres " had 
stalls or stations built against the very walls of the cathedral 
itself, in the same manner as they are still to be. found in some 
of the older continental cities. In Henry Anstey's Munimenta 
Academica, published under the direction of the master of the 
rolls, we catch a glimpse of the “ sworn ” university bookseller 
or stationer, John More of Oxford, who apparently first supplied 
pupils with their books, and then acted the part of a pawnbroker. 
Anstey says (p. 77), " The fact is that they (the students) mostly 
could not afford to buy books, and had they been able, would 
not have found the advantage so considerable as might be sup- 
posed, the instruction given being almost wholly oral. Tw 
chief source of supplying books wa.s by purchase from the 
university sworn stationers, who had to a great extent a mono- 
poly. Of such books there were plainly very large numbers 
constantly changing hands." Besides the sworn stationers 
there were many booksellers in Oxford who were not sworn ; for 
one of the statutes, passed in the year 1373, expressly recites that,, 
in consequence of their presence, " boolu of ^eat value are sold 
and carried away from Oxford, the owners of them are cheated, 
and the sworn stationers are deprived of their lawful business." 
It was, therefore, enacted that no bookseller except two s^m 
stationers or their deputies, should sell any book being either 
his own property or that of another, exceeding half a mark in 
value, under a pain of imprisonment, or, if the offence was 
repeated, of abjuring his trade within the university. 

" The trade in bookselling seems," says Hallam, " to have been 
estaUished at Paris and Bolog^ in the lath centuiy; the 
lawyers and universities called it into life. It is very improbable 
that it existed in what we properly call the dark a^. Peter of 
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fiiois mentions a book which he had bought of a public dealer 
(a quodam publico mangone librorum) : but we do not find many 
distinct accounts of them till the next age. These dealers were 
denominated stationariif perhaps from the open stalls at which 
they carried on their business, though siaHo is a general word 
for a shop in low Latin. 7 'hcy appear, by the old stotutes of 
the university of Paris, and by those of Bologna, to have sold 
books upon commission, and are sometimes, though not uniformly, 
distinguished from the librarii, a word which, having originally 
been confined to the copyists of books, was afterwards applied 
to those who tra<led in them. They sold parchment and other 
materials of writing, which have retained the name of stationery, 
and they naturally exercised the kindred occupations of bind- 
ing and decorating. They probably employed transcribers ; we 
find at least that there was a profession of copyists in the 
universities and in large cities.'^ 

The modem system of bookselling dates from soon after the 
introduction of printing. The earliest printers were also editors 
and booksellers ; imt being unable to sell every copy of the works 
they printed, they had agents at most of the seats of learning. 
Antony Koburger, who introduced the art of printing into 
Nuremberg in 1470, although a printer, was more of a bookseller ; 
for, besides his own sixteen shops, we arc informed by his bio- 
graphers that he had agents for the sale of his books in every 
city of Christendom. Wynkyn de Worde, who succeeded to 
C^ton's press in Westminster, had a shop in Fleet Street. 

The religious dissensions of the continent, and the Reforma- 
tion in England under Henry VIII. and Edward VI., created a 
great demand for lx)oks ; but in England neither Tudor nor 
Stuart cxmld tolerate a free press, and various efforts were made 
to curb it. The first patent for the office of king’s printer was 
granted to Thomas Herthelet by Hcni*)' VIII. in 1529, but only 
such books as were first licensed were to be printed. At that 
time even the purchase or possession of an unlicensed book was 
a punishable offence. In 1556 the Company of Stationers was 
incorporated, and very extensive powers were granted in order 
that obnoxious books might be repressed. In the following 
reigns the Star Chamber exercised a pretty effectual censorship ; 
but, in spite of all precaution, such was the demand for books 
of a polemical nature, that many were printed abroad and 
surreptitiously introduced into England. Queen £lizal>eth inter- 
fered but little with books except when they emanated from 
Roman (Catholics, or touched upon her royal prerogatives ; and 
towards the end of her reign, and during that of her pedantic 
successor, James, bookselling flourished. Archbishop l..aud, who 
was no friend to booksellers, introduced many arbitrary restric- 
tions ; but they were all, or nearly all, removed during the time of 
the Fommonwealth. So much had Iwokselling increased during 
the Protectorate that, in 1658, was published A Catalogue of the 
most Vendible Books in Englaftd, digested under the heads of Divinity y 
History y PhysiCy drc., with School Books, Uebreiv, Greek and Latin^ 
and an IntroductioHy for the use of Schools, by W. London. A bad 
time immediately followed. The Restoration also restored the 
office of Licenser of the Press, which continued till 1694. 

In the first English ('opyright Actfi 709), which specially relates 
to booksellers, it is enacted that, if any person shall think the 
published price of a book unreasonablv high, he may thereupon 
make complaint to the archbishop of Canterbury, and to certain 
other persons named, who shall thereupon examine into his 
complaint, and if well tounded reduce the price ; and any 
bookseller charging more than the price so fixed shall be fined 
£5 for every copy sold. Apparently this enactment remained a 
dead letter. 

For later times it is necessary to make a gradual distinction 
between booksellers, whose trade consist# in selling books, either 
l>v retail or wholesale, and publishers, whose business involves 
the production of the books from the author’s manuscripts, and 
wb(i arc the intermediaries between author and bookseller, just 
as the booksellers (in the restricted sense) are intermediaries 
between the author and publisher and the public. The article 
on Publishing (q.v.) deals more particularly with this second 
class, who, though originally booksellers, gradually took a higher 


rank in the book-trade, and whose influence upon the histoiy 
of literature has often been very great. The convenience of this 
distinction is not impaired by the fact either that a publisher 
is also a wholesale bookseller, or that a still more recent develop- 
ment in publishing (as in the instance of the direct sale in 1902, 
by the London Times, of the supplementary volumes to the 9th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britatmica, which were also “ pub- 
lished ” by The Times) started a reaction to some extent in the 
way of amalgamating the two functions. The scheme of The 
Times Book Qub (started in 1905) was, again, a combination 
of a subscription library with the business of bookselling (see 
Newspapers) ; and it brought the organization of a newspaper, 
with all its means of achieving publicity, into the work of pushing 
the sale of books, in a way which practically introduced a new 
factor into the bookselling business. 

During the 19th century it remains the fact that the distinction 
between publisher and bookseller — literary promoter and shop- 
keeper—became fundamental. The booksellers, as such, were 
engaged either in wholesale bookselling, or in the retail, the old or 
second-hand, and the periodical trades. 

Coming between the publisher and Uu* retail bookseller is the 
important distributing agency of the wholesale bookseller. It is to 
him that the retailer looks for his miscellaneous supplies, as it is 
simply impossible for him to stock one-half of th<‘ tiooks published. 
In Paternoster Row, London, which has for over a hundred years 
been the centre of this iodustry, may be seen the collectors from the 
shops of the retail booksellers, busily engaged in obtaining the books 
orderwl by the book-buying public It is also through these agencies 
that the country liookMller obtains his miscellaneous supplies. At 
the leading house in tliis department of bookselling almost any book 
can be found, or information obtained concerning it. At one of these 
establi.shments over i.ooo.cxjo books are constantlj, kept in stock. 
It is here that the publisher calls first on showing or “ subscribing ” 
a new book, a critical process, for by the number thus subscribed 
the fate of a hook is sometimes det(;rmined. 

What may termed the third partner in publishing and its 
ramification is th(‘ retail bookseller \ and to protect his interests there 
was established in i8tH> a London booksellers' society, which had for 
its object the restriction of discounts to 25 %. and also to arrange 
prices generally and control all details connected with the trade. 
The society a few years afterwards widened its field of operations so 
as to include the whole of the United Kingdom, and its designation 
then became “ Tlu* Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

The trade in old or (as they are sometimes called) second-hand liooks 
is in a sense, no doubt, a higher class of business, requiring a know- 
ledge of bibliography, while the transactions are with individual 
liooks rather than witli numlx’rs of copies. Occasionally dealers in 
this class of books replenish their stocks by purchasing remainders 
of books, which, having ceased from one cause or another to sell with 
the publisher, they offer to the public as bargains. The periodical 
trade grew up during the lyth centur}\ and was in its infancy when 
the Penny Magazine. Chambers's Journal, and similar publications 
first appeared. The growth of this important part of the business 
was greatly promoted by the abolition of the new.spaper stamp and 
of the duty upon paper, the introduction of attractive illustrations, 
and the facilities offered for purchasing books by instalments. 

The history of Ixiokselling in America has a special interest. 
The Spanish settlements drew away from the old country much 
of its enterprise and best talent, and the presses of Mexico 
and other cities teemed with publications mostly of a religious 
character, but many others, especially lingpistic and historical, 
were also published. Bookselling in the United States was of a 
somewhat later growth, although printing was introduced into 
New York as early as 1673, Boston in 1674, and Philadelphia 
in 1683. Franklin had served to make the trade illustrious, 
yet few persons were engaged in it at the commencement of 
the 19th century. Books chiefly for scholars and libraries were 
imported from Europe ; but after the second war printing- 
presses multiplied rapidly, and with the spread of newspapers 
and education there also arose a demand for books, and publishers 
set to work to secure the advantages offered by the wide field 
of English literature, the whole of which they had the liberty of 
reaping free of all cost beyond that of production. The works of 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, and indeed of every 
author of note, were reprint^ without the smallest payment to 
author or proprietor. Half the names of the authors in the so- 
called American ” catalogue of books printed between 1820 
and 1852 are British. By this means the works of the best 
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Authors were brought to the doors of aU in tjie chewest 
variety of forms. In consequence of the Civil War, the high 
pnce of lal^r, and the restrictive duties laid on in order to 
protect native industry, coupled with the frequent intercourse 
with England, a great change took place, and American publishers 
and booksellers, while there was still no international copyright, 
made liberal offers for early sheets of new publications. Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia still retained their old supremacy 
as bookselling centres. Meanwhile, the distinct publishing busi* 
ness ^so grew, till gradually the conditions of business became 
assimilated to those of Europe. 

In the course of the i6th and 17th centuries the Ldw Countries 
for a time became the chief centre of the bookselling world, and 
many of the finest folios and quartos in our libraries bear the 
names of Jansen, Blauw or Plantin, with the imprint of Amster- 
dam, Utrecht, Leiden or Antwerp, while the Elzevirs besides 
other works produced their charming little pocket classics. Hie 
southern towns of Douai and St Omer at the same time furnished 
polemical works in English. 

Lndcr Publisjiinc, art* noticed various further developments of 
this subject. Much interesting information on the history of the 
f>ook trade will be found in Charles Knight's Bioeraphr of WtUiafn 
Caxton, and in the same author’s Shadows of the Old BookselUn 
(1865). ^ also Henry Curwen. History of Booksellers (187^) ; and 
Hemrich Lempertz, Bilder-HefU lur Oeschuhle des BiUherhandels 
(Cologne, 1854). 

BOOLE, GEORGE (1815-1864), English logician and mathe- 
matician, was born in Lincoln on the 2nd of November 1815. 
His father was a tradesman of limited means, but of studious 
character and active mind. Being especially interested in 
mathematical science, the father gave his son his first lessons ; 
liut the extraordinary mathematical jxiwers of (korge Boole 
did not manifest themselves in early life. At first his favourite 
subject was cla.ssics. Not until the age of seventeen did he attack 
the higher mathematics, and his progress was much retarded by 
the want of efficient help. When about sixteen years of age he 
became assistant-master in a private school at Doncaster, and 
he maintained himself to tlie end of his life in one grade or other 
of the scholastic profession. Few distinguished men, indeed, 
have had a less eventful life. Almost the only changes which 
can called events are his successful establishment of a school 
at Lincoln, its removal to Waddington, his appointment in 
1849 as professor of mathematics in the Queen’s College at 
Cork, and his marriage in 1855 to Miss Mary Everest, who, as 
Mrs Boole, afterwards wrote several useful educational works on 
her husband's principles. 

To the public Boole was known only as the author of numerous 
abstruse papers on mathematical topics, and of three or four 
distinct publications which have become standard works. His 
earliest published paper was one upon the “ Theory of Analytical 
Transformations,” printed in the Cambridge Mathematical 
Jour^^ for 1839, and it led to a friendship between Boole and 
D. F. Gregory, the editor of the journal, which lasted until the 
premature death of the latter in 1844. A long list of Boole’s 
memoirs and detached papers, both on logical and mathematical 
topics, will be found in the Catalogue of Scientific Memoirs pub- 
lished by the Royal Society, and in the supplementary volume 
on Differential Equations, edited by Isaac Todhunter, To the 
Cambridge Mathematical Journal and its successor, the Cambridge 
and Dublin Mathematical Journal, Boole contributed in all 
twenty-two articles. In the third and fourth series of the Vhilo- 
suphical Magazine will be found sixteen papers. The Royal 
Society printed six important memoirs in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and a few other memoirs are to be found in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the Royal 
Irish Academy, in the Bulletin de VAcad^mie de St-Pitershourg 
for 1862 (under the name G. Boldt, vol. iv, pp. 198-215). and 
in Crelle's Journal, To these lists should be added a paper on 
the mathematical btsis of logic, published in the Mechanic's 
Maga$ine for 1848. The works of Boole are thus contained in 
about fifty scattered ^cles and a few separate puWeations. 

Only two systematic treatises on mathematical subjects were 
completed by Boole during his lifetime. The well-known 


TroaEse on Differential Equations appeared in 1859, and was 
followed, the n«t year, by a Treatise an the Calculus af Finite 
Differences, designed to serve as a ^uel to the former work. 
These treatises are valuable contributions to the important 
branches of mathematics in question, and Boole, in composing 
them, seems to have combined elementary exposition with the 
profound investigation of the philosophy of the subject in a 
nuinner hardly admitting of improvement To a certain extent 
these works embody the more important discoveries of their 
author. In the 1 6th and 17th chapters of the Differential 
EqttaUons we find, for instance, a lucid account of the general 
s3anbolic method, the lx)ld and skilful employment of which led 
to Boole’s chief discoveries, and of a general metKod in analysis, 
originally described in his famous memoir printed in the Philo-- 
sophical Transactions for 1844. Boole was one of the most eminent 
of those who perceived that the symbols of operation could be 
separated from tho^ of quantity and treated as distinct objects 
of calculation. His principal characteristic was perfect con- 
fidence in any result obtained by the treatment of symbols in 
accordance with their primary laws and conditions, and an 
almost unrivalled skill and power in tracing out these results. 

During the last few years of his life Boole was constantly 
engaged in extending his researches with the object of producing 
a second edition of hts Differential Equations much more complete 
than the first edition ; and part of his last vacation was spent in 
the libraries of the Royal Society and the British Museum. 
But this new edition was never completed. Even the manu- 
scripts left at his death were so incomplete that Todhunter, 
into whose hands they were put, found it impossible to use them 
in the publication of a second edition of the original treatise, 
and wisely printed them, in 1865, in a supplementary volume. 

With the exception of Augustus de Morgan, Boole was probably 
the first English mathematician since the time of John Wallis 
who had also written upon logic. His novel views of logical 
method were due to the same profound confidence in symbolic 
reasonmg to which he had successfully trusted in mathematical 
investigation. Speculations concerning a calculus of reasoning 
imd at different times occupied Boole’s thoughts, but it was not 
till the spring of 1847 that he put his ideas into the pamphlet 
called M athematical A nalysis of Logic, Boole afterwards regarded 
this as a hasty and imperfect exposition of his logical system, 
and he desired that his much larger work, An Investigation of the 
Laws of Thought, on which are foufided the Maikemaiieal Theories 
of Logic and l^obabilities (1854), should alone be considered os 
containing a mature statement of his views, . Nevertheless, 
there is a charm of originalit\’ a)>out his earlier logical work 
which no competent reader can fail to appreciate. He did not 
regard logic as a branch of mathematics, as the title of his earlier 
pamphlet might be taken to imply, but he pointed out such a 
deep analogy betwep the symbols of algebra and those which 
can be made, in his opinion, to represent logical forms and 
syllogisms, that we can hardly help saying that logic is mathe- 
matics restricted to the two quantities, o and i. By unity Boole 
denoted the universe of thinkable objects; literal symbols, 
such as X, y, z, v, u, &c., were used with the elective meaning 
attaching to common adjectives and substantives. Thus, if 
homed and y** sheep, then the successive acts of election 
represented by x and y, if performed on unity, give the whole of 
the cl^s horned sheep, Boole showed that elective symbols of 
this kind ol)ey the same primary laws of combination as alge- 
braical symbols, whence it followed that they could ^ added, 
subtracted, multiplied and even divided, almost exactly in 
the same manner as numbers. Thus, 1 - x would represent the 
operation of selecting all things in the world except homed things, 
that is, all not horned thirds, and ( i - nc) ( i - y) would give us all 
things neither horned nor sheep. By the use of such symbols 
propositions could be reduced to the form of equations, and 
the Byll(^istic conclusion from two premises was obtained by 
eliminating the middle term according to ordinary algebraic 
rules. 

S^l more original and remarkable, hoHvever, was that part 
of his system, fully stated in his Laws of Though, which formed 
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a general sv mbolic method of logical inference. Given any 
prmxisitions 'involving any nifmber of terms, Boole showed how, 
by the purely svmbolic treatment of the premises, to draw any 
conclusion logically contained in those premises. The second 
part of the Laws of Thought contained a corr^ponding attempt 
to discover a general method in probabilities, which should 
enable us from the given probabilities of any system of events to 
determine the consequent probability of any other event logically 
connt'cted with the given events. . , . 

Though Boole published little except his mathematical and 
logical works, his acquaintance with general literature was wide 
and deep. Dante was his favourite poet, and he preferred the 
Paradiw to the Inferno. The metaphysics of Aristotle, the ethics 
of Spinoza, the philosophical works of Cicero, and many kindred 
works, were also fretjuent subjects of study. His reflections upon 
scientific, philosophical and religious questions are contained in 
four addresses upon The Genius of Sir Isaac Neialofif The Right 
Use of Leisure, Thr Claims of Science and The Social Aspect of 
Intellectual Culture, which he delivered and printed at different 
times. 

The personal character of Boole inspired all his friends with 
the deepest esteem. He was marked by the modesty of true 
genius, and his life was given to the single-minded pursuit of 
truth. Though he received a medal from the Royal Society for 
his memoir of 1844, and the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Dublin, he neither sought nor received the ordinar)' 
rewards to which his discoveries would entitle him. On the 8th 
of December 1864, in the full vigour of his intellectual powers, he 
died of an attack of fever, ending in suffusion on the lungs. 

An l■':cellent nkctch of los life and works, by the Rev. R. Harley, 
F.K ts to be found in the British Quarterly Review for July 1866. 
No. H7. (VV.S.J.) 

BOOM, a word of Teutonic origin (cf. the Ger. Baum, tree, 
and ih<; Eng. beam) for a pole, bar or barrier, used especially as a 
nautical term, for a long spar, used to extend a sail at the foot 
(main-boom, jib-boom, Ike.). The “ Ixiom ” of a cannon (note of 
a hfll, cry of the bittern) is distinct from this, being onomatopoeic. 
In the sense of a barrier, a boom is generally formed of timber 
lashed together, or of chains, built across the mouth of a river 
or harbour as a means of defence. Possibly from the metaphor 
of a breaking boom, and the accompanying rush and roar, or from 
thr rush of rising waters (mingled with the onomatopoeic use), 
boom began in America to be used of a sudden “ spurt or 
access of industrial activity, as in the phrase “ a boom in cotton.” 
Hence the verb ” to boom,” meaning to advertise or push into 
public favour. 

BOOMERANG, a missile weapon of the Australian aborigines 
and other peoples. The wtird is taken from the native name 
used by a single tribe in New South Wales, and was mentioned in 
1827 by Captain King as “ the Port Jackson term ” {NofK Surv. 
Coasts Austral, i. 355). It has been erroneously connected with 
the womera or spear-thrower, and equally erroneously regarded 
as onomatopoeic— for it does not ” boom ” hut whistles in the air. 
TWo main types may be distinguished : (a) the return boomerang ; 
(fr) the non-return or war boomerang. Both lyjies are found in 
most parts of Australia; the return form was, according to 
General Pitt-Rivers, used in jfneient Egypt ; and a weapon 
which has a close resemblance to the boomerang survives to 
the present day in North-East Africa, whence it has spread in 
alliefl forms made of metal (throwing knives), Amoi^ the 
Dravidians of South India is found a bwmerang-shaped instru- 
ment which can be made to return. It is, however, still uncertain 
whether the so-called boomerangs of Egypt and India have any 
real resemblance to the Australian return boomerang. The 
Hopis (Moquis) of Arizona use a non-ra^im form. The general 
of both weapons is the same. They are sickle-shap^, and 
made of wood (in India of ivory or steel), so modelled that the 
Ihit'kness is alxiut Jth of the breadth, which again is ^^jth of 
the length, the last varying from 6 in. to 3 or 4 ft. The return 
b^Himerang, which may have two straight arms at an angle of 
from 70^ to 130 ^, but in Australia is always curved at an angle of 
qo* or more, is usually s to 3 ft. in length and weighs some 8 oz. ; 


the arms have a skew, being twisted 3° or 3® from the plane 
running through the centre of the weapon, so that B and D (fig. i) 
are above it, A and E below it ; the ends AB and DE are also 
to some extent raised above the plane of the weapon at C ; the 
cross section is asymmetrical, the upper side in the figure being 
convex, the lower flat or nearly so ; 
this must be thrown with the right 
hand. The non-return boomerang 
has a skew in the opposite direction 
but is otherwise similar. 

The peculiarity of the boomer- 
ang’s. flight 'depends mainly on its 
skew. The return boomerang is held vertically, the concave 
side forward, and thrown in a plane parallel to the surface of 
the ground, as much rotation as possible being imparted to it. 
It travels straight for 30 yds. or more, with nearly vertical rota- 
tion ; then it inclines to the left, lying over on the flat side and 
rising in the air ; after describing a circle of 50 or more yards in 
diameter it returns to the thrower. Some observers state that it 
returns after striking the object ; it is certainly possible to strike 
the ground without affectmg the return. Throws of 100 yds. or 
more, before the leftward curve l^ins, can be accomplished by 
Australian natives, the weapon rising as much as 150 ft. in the 
air and circling five times before returning. The non-return type 
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Fig. 2. —Flight in Horizontdl 
Plane. 



Fig. 3.-— Flight in Vertical 
Plane. 


may also be made to return in a nearly straight line by tlirowing 
it at an angle of 45®, but normally it is thrown like the return 
type, and will then travel an immense distance. No accurate 
measurements of Australian throws are available, but an English 
throw of 180 yds. has been recorded, compared with the same 
thrower’s 70 yds. with the cricket ball. 

The war boomerang in an expert’s hand is a deadly weapon, 
and the lighter hunting boomerang is also effective. The 
return boomerang is chiefly used as a plaything or for killing 
birds, and is often as dangerous to the thrower as to the object 
at which it is aimed. 

See Pitt-Rivers (Lane Fox) in A nthropotogival and A 1 chaeologual 
Fragments, " Primitive Warfare ” ; also in Journ. Royal United 
Service Inst. xii. No. 51 ; British Ass. Report (1872) ; Catalogue of 
Bethnal Green Collection, 28 ; Buchner in Globus, Ixxxviii. 39, 63 ; 
G. T. Walker in Phil. Trans, cxc. 23 ; Wide World Mag. ii. 626 ; 
Nature, xiv. 248. Ixiv. 338 ; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, 
i. 310-329 ; Roth. Ethnological Studies. ^ (N. W. T.) 

BOONE, DANIEL (1734-1820), American pioneer and back- 
woodsman, of English descent, was bom near the present city 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, on the 2nd of November (N.S.) 1734. 
About 1751 his father, Squire Boone, with his family settled in 
the Yadkin Valley in what is now Davie county, North C'arolina, 
then on the frontier. Daniel worked on his father’s farm, and 
spent much of his time hunting and trapping. In 1755 served 
as a wagoner and blacksmith in Braddock’s disastrous expedi- 
tion against the Indians. In 1765 he visited Florida, and in 1767 
^ he first visited the Kentucky region. With several companions, 
including John Finley, who had been there as early as 175^1, he 
spent two years, 1 76^-1 77 i,roaming about what is now Kentucky, 
meeting with numl^rless adventures, coming in conflict with 
roving bands of Indians, and collecting bear, beaver and deer 
skins. He served in Lord Dunmore’s War (1774), and in 1775 
led to Kentucky the party of settlers who founded Boonesborough, 
long an important settlement On the 7th of February 1778 he, 
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and the party he led, were captured by a band of Shawnees. 
He was adopted into the Shawnee tribe, was taken to Detroit, 
and on the return from that place escaped, reaching Boones- 
through, after a perilous journey of i6o m., within four days, in 
time to give warning of a formidable attack by his captors. In 
repelling this attack, which lasted from the 8th to the 17th of 
September, he bore a conspicuous part. He also took part in 
the sanguinary “ Battle of Blue Licks " in 1782. For a time 
he represented the settlers in the Virginia legislature (Kentucky 
then being a part of Virginia), and he also served as deputy 
surveyor, shenf! and county lieutenant of Fayette county, one 
of the three counties into which Kentucky was then divided. 
Having lost all his land through his carelessness in regard to 
titles, he removed in 1788 to Point Pleasant, Virginia (now 
W. Va.), whence about 1799 he removed to a place in what is 
now Missouri, about 45 m. west of St Louis, in territory then 
owned by Spain. He received a grant of 1000 arpents (about 
845 acres) of land, and was appointed syndic of the district. 
After the United States gained possession of “ Louisiana ” in 
1803, Boone s title was found to be defective, and he was again 
dispossessed. He died on the 22nd of September 1820, and in 
1845 bis remains were removed to Frankfort, Kentucky, where 
a monument has been erected to his memory. Boone was a 
typical American pioneer and backwoodsman, a great hunter 
and trapper, highly skilled in all the arts of woodcraft, familiar 
with the Indians and their methods of warfare, a famous Indian 
fighter, restless, resourceful and fearless. His services, however, 
have been greatly over-estimated, and he was not, as is popularly 
believed, either the first to explore or the first to .settle the 
Kentucky region. 

The beat biograpl>y is thai i>y Rt'uWm G. Thwaitcs, l>amel Boone 
(New York, 1902). 

BOONE, a city and the county-seat of Boone county, Iowa, 
U.S.A., a short distance from the Des Moines river and near the 
centre of the state. Pop, (1890) 6520; (1900) 8880; (1905, 
state census) 9500; (1910, U.S. census) 10,347. It is served 
by the (Chicago & North-Western (which has construction and 
repair shops here), the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, and the 
Newton & North-Western railways, and by the Fort Dodge. 
Des Moines & Southern (inter-urban) railway, of which it is 
the headquarters, Boone is an important coal centre ; bricks and 
tiles are manufactured from the clay obtained near by ; there is a 
packing plant for the manufacture of beef and pork products ; 
and from the rich farming section by which the city is surrounded 
come large quantities of grain, some of which is milled here, 
and live-stock. Boone was laid out in 1865, was incorporated as 
a town in 1866, and was chartered as a city in 1868, 

BOONVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Cooper county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the right bank of the Missouri river, alx)ut 
210 m. W. by N. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 4141 ; (1900) 4377, 
of whom Tin were negroes. Boonville is served by the Mis.souri 
Pacific, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways. The cit}' 
lies along a bluff about 100 ft. above the river. It is the seat of 
the Missouri training school for Ixjys (1889), and of the Kemper 
military school (1844). Among its manufactures are earthen 
ware, tobacco, vinegar, flour, farm-gates (iron), sashes and doors, 
marble and granite monuments, carriages and bricks. Iron, 
zinc and lead are found in the vicinity, and some coal is mined. 
Boonville, named in honour of Daniel Boone, was settled in 
1810, was laid out in 18x7, incorporated as a village in 1839, 
and chartered as a city of the third class in 1896. Here on the 
17th of June 1861, Captain (Major-General) Nathaniel Lyon, 
commanding about 2000 Union troops, defeated a slightly 
larger, but undisciplined Confederate force under Brigadier- 
General John S. Marmaduke. David Barton (d. 1837), one of tiie 
first two United States senators from Missouri, was buried here. 

BOORDB (or Bokdk), ANDREW (1490 ?-i 549). English 
physician and author, was bom at Boord’s Hill, Holms Dale, 
Sussex. He was educated at Oxford, and was admitted a 
member of the Carthusiaa order while under age. In 1521 he 
was dispensed from religion ” in order that be might act as 
suffragan bishop of Chichester, though he never actually filled 
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the office, and in 1529 he was freed from his monastic vows, not 
being able to endure, as he said, tiie “ nigorosite off your rely- 
gyon.’* He then went abroad to study medicine, and on his 
return was summoned to attend the duke of Norfolk. He 
subsequently visited the universities of Orleans, Poitiers, 
Toulouse, Montpellier and Wittenberg, saw the practice of 
suxipry at Rome, and went on pilgrimage with others of bis 
nation to Compostella in Navarre. In 1534 Boorde was again 
in London at the Charterhouse, and in 1536 wrote to Thomas 
Cromwell, complaining that he was in thraldom " there. 
Cromwell set him at liberty, and after entertaining him at his 
house at Bishops Waltham in Hampshire, seems to have entrusted 
him with a mission to find out the state of public feeling abroad 
with regard to the English king. He writes to Cromwell from 
various places, and from Catalonia he sends him the teeds of 
rhubarb, two hundred years before that plant was generally 
cultivated in England. Two letters in 1535 and 1536 to the prior 
of the Charterhouse anxicmsly argue for his complete release 
from monastic vows. In 1536 he was studying medicine at 
Glasgow and gathering his observations about the Scots and the 
“ devellyshe dysposicion of a Scottysh man, not to love nor 
favour on Ei^lisihe man.” About 1538 Boorde set out on his 
most extensive joumey, visiting nearly all the countries of 
Europe except Russia and 1 ‘urkey, and making his way to 
Jerusalem. Of these travels he wrote a full itinerary, lost un- 
fortunately by Cromwell, to whom it was sent. He finally 
settled at Montpellier and before 1542 had completed his Fyrst 
Bake of the Introduction of Ktwwledge, which ranks as the earliest 
continental guide book, his Dietary and his Brayary. He 
probably returned to England in 1542, anil lived at Winche.^ter 
and perhaps at Pevensey. John Ponct, bishop of Winchester, 
in an Apology against Bishop Gardiner, relates os matter of 
common knowledge that in 1547 Doctor Boord, a physician and 
a holy man, who still kept the Carthu.sian rules of fa.sting and 
wearing a hair shirt, was convicted in Winchester of keeping in 
his hou.se three loose women. For this offence, apparently, he 
was impri.soned in the Fleet, where he made his will on the qtli of 
April 1549. It was proved on the 25th of the same month. 
Thomas Hcarne (Benedictus Abbas y i. p. 52) says that he went 
round like a quack doctor to country fairs, and therefore rashly 
j .supposed him to have been the original merry-andrew. 

Andrew Boorde wa.s no doubt a learned physician, and he has 
left two amusing and often sensible works on domestic hygiene 
and medicine, but his most entertaining book is The Fyrst Bake 
of the hitroductmi of Knowledge, The tvhyche dofht teache a man 
to speake parte of all maner of languages^ and to know the usage and 
fashion of all maner of countreys. And for to know the nwsle parte 
of all maner of coynes of money, the whych is currant in every 
region. Made by Afulrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor, Dedycated 
to the right honourable and gracious lady Mary daughter of our 
soverayne horde Kyng Henry the eyghi (c, 1547). The Englishman 
describes himself and his foibles— his fickleness, his fondnes.s for 
new fashions and his obstinacy — in lively verse. Then follows 
a geographical description of the country, followed by a model 
dialogue in the (!omish language. Each countiy’ in turn is dealt 
with on similar lines. His other authentic works are: Here 
foloweth a Compendyous Regimente or Dyetary of health, made in 
Mountpyllor (TTiomas Colwell, 1562), of which there are undated 
and doubtless earlier editions ; The Brevyary of Health (1547 ?) ; 
The Princyples of Astronomy (1547 ?) ; ” The Peregrination of 
Doctor Board,” printed by Thomas Hcarne in Benedictus Abbas 
Petroburgensis, vol. ii. (1735) ; A Pronostycacyon or an Almanacke 
for the yere of our lorde MCCCCC XhV. made by Andrew Boorde. 
His Itinerary of Europe and Treatyse upon Berdes are lost. 
Several jest-books are attributed to him without autborit\ — The 
Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotam (earliest extant edition, 
1630), Scogin's Jests ( 1626), A mery jest of the Mylner of Abyngton, 
with his wyfe, and his daughter, and of two poors scholers of Cam" 
bridge (print^ by Wynkyn dc Worde), and a Latin poem, Nos 
Vagabunduli. 

See Dr F. J. Furnivall’s reprint of the Introduction and some other 
selections lor riie Early Enghsh Text Society (new series. 1S70), 
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B008» martin (1762-1825), German Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, was bom at Huttenried in Bavaria on the 25th of 
December 1762. Orphaned at the age of four, he was reared by 
an uncle at Augsbuig, who finally sent him to the univcreity of 
Dillingen. There he laid the foundation of the modest piety by 
which his whole life was distinguished. After serving as priest in 
several Bavarian towns, he made his way in 1799 to Linz in 
Austria, where he was welcomed by Bishop Gall, and set to work 
first at Leonding and then at Waldneukirchen, becoming in 1806 
pastor at Gallncukirchen. His pietistic movement won con- 
siderable way among the Catholic laity, and even attracted some 
fifty or sixty priests. The death of Gall and other powerful 
friends, however, exposed him to bitter enmity and persecution 
from about 1812, and he had to answer endless accusations in 
the consistorial courts. His enemies followed him when he 
returned to Bavaria, but in 1817 the Prussian government 
appointed him to a professorship at Diisseldorf, and in 1819 
gave him the pastorate at Sayn near Neuwied. He died on the 
29th of August 1835. 

StT l.tfe by J. (lossncr (1831). 

BOOT. ( T ) (From the 0. hlng. hot, a word common to Teutonic 
languages, e.g. (ioth. hoia, “ good, advantage,” O.H.G. Buozay 
Mod. (ier. BuszCy ” penance, fine ” ; cf. ‘‘ better,” the compara- 
tive of “ good ”), profit or advantage. The word survives in 
“ bootless,” t.c. useless or unavailing, and in such expressions, 
chiefty archaistic, as ” what boots it ? ” ” Bote,” an old form, 
survives in some old compound legal words, such as “ house- 
bote,” ” fire-bote, ' “ hedge-l^ote,” &e., for particular rights of 
“ estover,” the Norman-French word corresponding to the Saxon 
** bote ” (see Estovers and C'ommons). The same form survives 
also in such expressions as “ thief-bote ” for the Old English 
customary compensation paid for injuries. 

(2) (A word of uncertain origin, which came into English 
through the 0 . Fr. bote, m(»dcrn hoHe ; Med. Lai. boUa or bata)y 
a c<wering for the foot. Properly a boot covers the whole lower 
part of the leg, sometimes reaching to or above the knee, but in 
commem usage it is applied to one which reaches only above the 
ankle, and is thus distinguished from “ shoe ” (see Costume and 
Sum.). 

'rhe “ hoot ” of a coach has the same derivation. It was 
originally applied to the fixed outside step, the French bottCy 
then to the uncovered spaces on or beside the step on which the 
attendants sat facing sideways. Both senses are now obsolete, 
the term now being applied to the covered receptacles under 
the seats of the guard and coachman. 

The Bom , BooTvS or Bootikin was an instrument of torture 
formerly in use to extort cemfessions from suspected persons, 
or obtain evidence from unwilling witnesses. It originated in 
Scotland , but the date of its first use is unknown. It was certainly 
frerjiiently employed there in the latter years of the 16th century. 
In a rase of foiger)^ in 1579 two witnesses, a clergyman and an 
attorney , were so tortured. In a letter dated 1 585 at the Record 
Office in London, Walsingham instructs the English ambassador 
at Edinburgh to have Father Holt, an English Jesuit, " put to 
the boots.” It seems to have fallen into disuse after 1630, but 
was revived in 1666 on the occasion of the Covenanters’ rebellion, 
and was employed during the reigns of Charle.s II, and James II. 
V|>on the accession of William III. the Scottish convention 
denounced ” the use of torture, without evidence and in ordinary 
crimes, a.s contrary to law.” However, a year or so later, one 
Neville Payne, an Englishman suspected of treasonable motives 
for visiting Scotland, was put to the t<wture under the authority 
of a warrant signed by the king. This is the last recorded case 
of its use, torture being finally abolished in Scotland in 1709. 
It was not used in England after 1640..^ The boot was made of 
iron or wood and iron fastened on the leg, between which and 
the h(Kit wedf^es were driven by blow's from a mallet. After eadi 
blow a question was put to the victim, and the ordeal was con- 
tinued until he gave the information or fainted. Hie wedges 
were usually placed against the calf of the leg, but Bishop Burnet 
says that they were sometimes put against the shin-bone. A 
similar instniment, called “Spanish boots,” was used in Germany. 


There were also iron boots which were heated on the victim’s 
foot A less cruel form was a boot or buskin made wet and 
drawn upon the legs and then dried with fire. 

BOOTBS (Gr. l^oioTTf^y a ploughman, from /Sow, an ox), a con- 
stellation of the northern nemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus 
(4th century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and perhaps 
alluded to in the book of Job (see Arcturus), and by Homer 
and Hesiod. The ancient Gi eeks symbolized it as a man walking, 
with his right hand grasping a club, and his left extending up- 
wards and holding the leash of two dogs, which are apparently 
barking at the Great Bear. Ptolemy catalogues twenty -three 
.stars, Tycho Brahe twenty-eight, Hevelius fifty-two. In addition 
to Arcturus, the brightest in the group, the most interesting 
stars of this constellation are : c Bobtisy a beautiful double 
star composed of a yellow star of magnitude 3, and a blue star 
of magnitude 6} ; f Bobtis, a double star composed of a yellow 
star, magnitude 4I, and a purple star, magnitude 6^ ; and W, 
BobtiSy an irregularly variable star. Tliis constellation has been 
known by many other names — Areas, Arctophylax, Arcturus 
minor, Bubuleus, Bubulus, Canis latrans, Claraator, Icarus, 
Lycaon, Philometus, Plaustri custos, Plorans, Thegnis, Voci- 
ferator ; the Arabs termed it Aramech or Archamech ; Hesychius 
named it Orion ; Jules Schiller, St Sylvester ; Schickard, 
Nimrod ; and Weigenus, the Three Swedish Oowns, 

BOOTH, BARTON (1681-1733), English actor, who came of a 
good Lancashire family, was educated at Westminster school, 
where his success in the Latin p\B.y Andrta gave him an inclination 
for the stage. He was intended for the church ; but in 1698 he 
ran away from Trinity College, Cambridge, and obtained employ- 
ment in a theatrical company in Dublin, where he made his 
first appearance as Oroonoko. After two seasons in Ireland he 
returned to London, where Betterton, who on an earlier applica- 
tion had withheld his active aid, probably out of regard for 
Booth’s family, now gave him all the assistance in his power. 
At Lincoln’s Inn Fields ( 1 700-1704) he first appeared as Maximus 
in Valentiniafiy and his success was immediate. He was at the 
Haymarket with Betterton from 1705 to 1708, and for the next 
twenty years at Drury Lane. Booth died on the 10th of May 
1 733» and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His greatest parts, 
after the title-part of Addison’s CatOy which established his 
reputation as a tragedian, were probably Hotspur and Brutus. 
His Lear was deemed worthy of comparison with (iarrick’s. 
As the ghost in HanUet he is said never to have had a superior. 
Among his other Shakespearian r 61 es were Mark Antony, Tim on 
of Athens and Othello. He also played to perfection the gay 
Lothario in Rowe’s Fair Penitent. Booth was twice married ; 
his second wife, Hester Santlow, an actress of some merit, 
.survivetl him. 

St'C C'jbbfr, Lives and Charac4ets of the most eminent Aotors and 
Actresses (1753) ; Victor, Memoirs of the Life of Barton Booth (1733). 

BOOTH, CHARLES (1840- ), English sociologist, was 

bom at Liverpool on the 30th of March 1840. In 1862 he became 
a partner in Alfred Booth & Company, a Liverpool firm engaged 
in the Brazil trade, and subsequently chairman of the Booth 
Steamship Company. He devoted much tin^e, and no inconsider- 
able sums of money, to inquiries into the statistical aspects 
of social questions. The results of these are chiefly embodied 
in a work entitled Life and Labour of (he People in London (1891- 
1903), of which the earlier portion appeared under the title of 
Life and Labour in 1889. The book is designed to show “ the 
numerical relation which poverty, misery and depravity Ixiar 
to regular earnings and comparative comfort, and to describe 
the general conditions under which each class lives. ’ ’ It contains 
a most striking series of maps, in which the varying degrees of 
poverty are represented street by street, by shiiuies of colour. 
The data for the work were derived in part from the detailed 
records kept by school-board “ visitors,” partly from systematic 
inquiries directed by Mr Booth himself, supplemented by 
information derived from relieving officers and the Charity 
Organization Society. Mr Booth also paid much attention 
to a kindred subject— the lot of the ag^ poor. In 1894 he 
published a volume of statistics on the subject, and, in 1891 
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and i8^, works on Old-age pensions, his scheme for the latter 
depending on a general provision of pensions of five shillings 
a week to all aged persons, irrespective of the cost to the sUte. 
He married, in 1S71, the daughter of Charles Zachary Macaulay. 
In 1904 he was made a privy councillor. 

BOOTH, BDWIN [THOMAS] (1833-1893), American actor, 
was the second son of the actor Junius Brutus Booth, and was 
bom in Belair, Maryland, on the 13th of November 1833. His 
father (1796-1852) was bom in London on the ist of May 1796, 
and, after trying printing, law, painting and the sea, made his 
first appearance on the stage in 1813, and appeared in London at 
Covent Garden in 1815. He became almost at once a great 
favourite, and a rival of Kean, whom he was thought to resemble. 
To Kean’s Othello nevertheless he played lago on several 
occasions. Richard III., Hamlet, King Lear, Shylock and Sir 
Giles Overreach were his best parts, and in America, whither 
he removed in 1821, they brought him great popularity. His 
eccentricities sometimes bordered on insanity, and his excited and 
furious fencing as Richard 111 , and as Hamlet frequently com- 
pelled the Richmond and Laertes to fight for their lives in deadly 
earnest. 

Edwin Booth’s first regular appearance was at the Boston 
Museum on the loth of September 1849, as Tressel to his father’s 
Richard, in Colley Cibber’s version of Richard 111 . He was 
lithe and graceful in figure, buoyant in spirits ; his dark hair 
fell in waving curls across his brow, and his eyes were soft, 
luminous and most expressive. His father watched him with 
great interest . Imt with evident disappointment, and the members 
of the theatrical profession, who held the acting of the elder 
Booth in great reverence, seemed to agree that the genius of the 
father had not descended to the son. Edwin Booth’s first ap- 
pearance in New York was in the character of Wilford in The 
Iron Chest, which he played at the National theatre in Chatham 
Street, on the 27th of September 1850. A year later, on the 
illness of the father, the son took his place in the character of 
Richard 111 . It was not until after his parent’s death that 
the son conquered for himself an unassailable pasition on the 
stage. Between 1852 and 1856 he played in California, Australia 
and the Sandwich Islands, and those who had known him in the 
east were surprised when the news came that he hod captivated 
his audiences with his brilliant acting. From this time for- 
ward his dramatic triumphs were warmly acknowledged. His 
Hamlet, Richard and Richelieu were pronounced to be superior 
to the performances of Edwin Forrest ; his success as Sir Gile.s 
Overreach in A Neiv Way to Pay Old Debts surpassed his father’s. 
In 1862 he became manager of the Winter Garden theatre. New 
York, where he gave a scries of Shakespearian productions of 
then unexampled magnificence (1864-1867), including Hamlet, 
Othello and The Merchant of Venice. The splendour of this 
period in his career was dashed for many months when in 1865 
his brother, John Wilkes Booth, assassinated President Lincoln 
(see Lincoln, Abraham). The three Booth brothers, Junius 
Brutus (1821-1883), Edwin and John Wilkes (1839-1865), had 
played together in Julius Caesar in the autumn of the previous 
year— the performance being memorable both for its own 
excellence, and for the tragic situation into which two of the 
principal performers were subsequently hurled by the crime of 
the third, Edwin Booth did not reappear on the stage until 
the 3rd of January 1866, when he played Hamlet at the Winter 
Garden theatre, the audience showing by unstinted applause 
their conviction that the glory of the one brother would never 
he imperilled by the infamy of the other. 

In 1868-1869 Edwin Booth built a theatre of his own— Booth’s 
theatre, at the comer of 23rd Street and 6th Avenue, New York — 
and organized an excellent stock company, which produced Romeo 
and Juliet, The W interns Tale, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Much Ado 
about Nothing, The Merchant of Venice and other plays. In all cases 
Booth used the true text of Shakespeare, thus an^ting by many 
years a similar reform in England. Almost invariably hS ventures 
were successful, but he was A a generous and confiding nature, and 
his management was not economical. In 1874 the grand dramatic 
structure he had raised was taken from him, and with it went his 
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entire fortune. By arduous toil, however, he again aooomukted 
wealth, in the use of which his generous nature was shown. He 
converted his spacious residence in Gramercy Park, New York, 
into a club— The Players’— for the elect of his profession, and 
for such members of other professions as they might choose. 
The house, with all his books and works of art, and many in- 
valuable mementos of the stage, became the property of the 
club. A single apartment he kept for himself. In this he died on 
the 7th of June 1893. Among his parts were Macbeth, Lear, 
Othello, lago, Shyl(^, Wolsey, Richard II., Richard III., 
Benedick, Petruccio, Richelieu, Sir Giles Overreach, Brutus 
(Payne’s), Bertuccio (in Tom Taylor’s The FooVs Revenge), Ruy 
Bias, Don Cesar de Bazan, and many more. Hk most famous 
part was Hamlet, for which his extraordinary grace and beauty 
and his eloquent sensibility peculiarly fitted him. He probably 
played the part oftener than any other actor before or since. He 
visited London in 1851, and again in 1880 and in 1882, playing at 
the Haymaricet theatre with brilliant success. In the last year he 
also visited Germany, where his acting was received with the 
highest enthusiasm. His last appearance was in Brooklyn as 
Hamlet in 1891. Booth was twice married : in i860 to Mar>' 
Devlin (d. 1863), and in 1869 to Mary F. McVicker (d. 1881). He 
left by his first wife one daughter, Edwina Booth Grossman, 
who published Edtoin Booth : Recollections (New York, 1894). 

Edwin Booth’s prompt -hooks wore edited by William Wlntor 
(1878). In a series of volumes, /fetors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and America, edited by Lawrence Hutton and Brander Matthews. 
Edwin Booth contributed recollections of his father, which contain 
much valuable autobiographic material. For the same series 
Lawrence Barrett contributed an article on Edwin Booth. See also 
William Winter, Life and Art of Edwin Booth (1893) ; Lawrence 
Hutton, Edwin Booth (1893) ; Henry A. Clapp, Reminiscences of a 
Dramatic Critxc (Boston. 1^2) ; A. B. Clarke, The Elder and the 
Younger Booth (Bo.ston, 1882). (J. J.*) 

BOOTH, WILLIAM (1829- ), founder and “ general ” of 

the Salvation Army (q.v,), was bom at Nottingham on the loth 
of April 1829. At the age of fifteen his mind took a strongly 
religious turn, under the influence of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
in which body he became a local preacher. In 1849 he came to 
London, where, according to his own account, his passion for 
open-air preaching caused his severance from the Wesleyans. 
Joining the Methodist New Connexion, he was ordained a minis- 
ter, but, not being employed as he wished in active travelling 
evangelization,” left that body also in 1861. Mecmwhile he had 
(1855) married Miss Catherine Mumford, and had a family of 
four children. Both he and his wife occupied themselves with 
preaching, first in Cornwall and then in Cardiff and Walsall. 
At the last-named place was first organized a “ Hallelujah band ” 
of converted criminals and others, who testified in public of their 
conversion. In 1864 Booth went to London and continued his 
services in tents and in the open air, and founded a body which 
was successively known as the East London Revival Society, 
the East London Christian Mission, the Christian Mission and 
(in 1878) the Salvation Army. The Army operates (x) by outdoor 
meetings and processions ; (2) by visiting public-houses, prisons, 
private houses ; (3) by holding meetings in theatres, factories 
and other unusual buildings ; (4) by using the most popular 
song-tunes and the language of everyday life, &c. ; (5) by mwng 
every convert a daily witness for Christ, both in public and private. 
The army is a quasi-military organization, and Booth mo^iellcd 
its ** Orders and Regulations ” on those of the British army. 
Its early ** campaigns ” excited violent opposition, a “ Skeleton 
Army ” being organized to break up the meetings, and for 
many years Booth’s followers were subjected to fine and im- 
prisonment as breakers of the peace. Since 1889, however, 
these disorders have been little heard of. The operations of the 
army were extended in 1880 to the United States, in 1881 to 
Australia, and spread to the European continent, to India, 
Ceylon and elsewhere, “ General ” Booth himself 
defatigable traveller, organizer and speaker. His wife (b. 1829) 
died in 2890. By her preaching at Gateshead, where her htnl^nd 
was circuit minister, in i860, she began the women’s ministry 
which is so prominent a feature of the army’s work. A biography 
of her by Mr Booth Tucker appeared in 1892. 
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B008» martin (1762-1825), German Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, was bom at Huttenried in Bavaria on the 25th of 
December 1762. Orphaned at the age of four, he was reared by 
an uncle at Augsbuig, who finally sent him to the univcreity of 
Dillingen. There he laid the foundation of the modest piety by 
which his whole life was distinguished. After serving as priest in 
several Bavarian towns, he made his way in 1799 to Linz in 
Austria, where he was welcomed by Bishop Gall, and set to work 
first at Leonding and then at Waldneukirchen, becoming in 1806 
pastor at Gallncukirchen. His pietistic movement won con- 
siderable way among the Catholic laity, and even attracted some 
fifty or sixty priests. The death of Gall and other powerful 
friends, however, exposed him to bitter enmity and persecution 
from about 1812, and he had to answer endless accusations in 
the consistorial courts. His enemies followed him when he 
returned to Bavaria, but in 1817 the Prussian government 
appointed him to a professorship at Diisseldorf, and in 1819 
gave him the pastorate at Sayn near Neuwied. He died on the 
29th of August 1835. 

StT l.tfe by J. (lossncr (1831). 

BOOT. ( T ) (From the 0. hlng. hot, a word common to Teutonic 
languages, e.g. (ioth. hoia, “ good, advantage,” O.H.G. Buozay 
Mod. (ier. BuszCy ” penance, fine ” ; cf. ‘‘ better,” the compara- 
tive of “ good ”), profit or advantage. The word survives in 
“ bootless,” t.c. useless or unavailing, and in such expressions, 
chiefty archaistic, as ” what boots it ? ” ” Bote,” an old form, 
survives in some old compound legal words, such as “ house- 
bote,” ” fire-bote, ' “ hedge-l^ote,” &e., for particular rights of 
“ estover,” the Norman-French word corresponding to the Saxon 
** bote ” (see Estovers and C'ommons). The same form survives 
also in such expressions as “ thief-bote ” for the Old English 
customary compensation paid for injuries. 

(2) (A word of uncertain origin, which came into English 
through the 0 . Fr. bote, m(»dcrn hoHe ; Med. Lai. boUa or bata)y 
a c<wering for the foot. Properly a boot covers the whole lower 
part of the leg, sometimes reaching to or above the knee, but in 
commem usage it is applied to one which reaches only above the 
ankle, and is thus distinguished from “ shoe ” (see Costume and 
Sum.). 

'rhe “ hoot ” of a coach has the same derivation. It was 
originally applied to the fixed outside step, the French bottCy 
then to the uncovered spaces on or beside the step on which the 
attendants sat facing sideways. Both senses are now obsolete, 
the term now being applied to the covered receptacles under 
the seats of the guard and coachman. 

The Bom , BooTvS or Bootikin was an instrument of torture 
formerly in use to extort cemfessions from suspected persons, 
or obtain evidence from unwilling witnesses. It originated in 
Scotland , but the date of its first use is unknown. It was certainly 
frerjiiently employed there in the latter years of the 16th century. 
In a rase of foiger)^ in 1579 two witnesses, a clergyman and an 
attorney , were so tortured. In a letter dated 1 585 at the Record 
Office in London, Walsingham instructs the English ambassador 
at Edinburgh to have Father Holt, an English Jesuit, " put to 
the boots.” It seems to have fallen into disuse after 1630, but 
was revived in 1666 on the occasion of the Covenanters’ rebellion, 
and was employed during the reigns of Charle.s II, and James II. 
V|>on the accession of William III. the Scottish convention 
denounced ” the use of torture, without evidence and in ordinary 
crimes, a.s contrary to law.” However, a year or so later, one 
Neville Payne, an Englishman suspected of treasonable motives 
for visiting Scotland, was put to the t<wture under the authority 
of a warrant signed by the king. This is the last recorded case 
of its use, torture being finally abolished in Scotland in 1709. 
It was not used in England after 1640..^ The boot was made of 
iron or wood and iron fastened on the leg, between which and 
the h(Kit wedf^es were driven by blow's from a mallet. After eadi 
blow a question was put to the victim, and the ordeal was con- 
tinued until he gave the information or fainted. Hie wedges 
were usually placed against the calf of the leg, but Bishop Burnet 
says that they were sometimes put against the shin-bone. A 
similar instniment, called “Spanish boots,” was used in Germany. 


There were also iron boots which were heated on the victim’s 
foot A less cruel form was a boot or buskin made wet and 
drawn upon the legs and then dried with fire. 

BOOTBS (Gr. l^oioTTf^y a ploughman, from /Sow, an ox), a con- 
stellation of the northern nemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus 
(4th century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and perhaps 
alluded to in the book of Job (see Arcturus), and by Homer 
and Hesiod. The ancient Gi eeks symbolized it as a man walking, 
with his right hand grasping a club, and his left extending up- 
wards and holding the leash of two dogs, which are apparently 
barking at the Great Bear. Ptolemy catalogues twenty -three 
.stars, Tycho Brahe twenty-eight, Hevelius fifty-two. In addition 
to Arcturus, the brightest in the group, the most interesting 
stars of this constellation are : c Bobtisy a beautiful double 
star composed of a yellow star of magnitude 3, and a blue star 
of magnitude 6} ; f Bobtis, a double star composed of a yellow 
star, magnitude 4I, and a purple star, magnitude 6^ ; and W, 
BobtiSy an irregularly variable star. Tliis constellation has been 
known by many other names — Areas, Arctophylax, Arcturus 
minor, Bubuleus, Bubulus, Canis latrans, Claraator, Icarus, 
Lycaon, Philometus, Plaustri custos, Plorans, Thegnis, Voci- 
ferator ; the Arabs termed it Aramech or Archamech ; Hesychius 
named it Orion ; Jules Schiller, St Sylvester ; Schickard, 
Nimrod ; and Weigenus, the Three Swedish Oowns, 

BOOTH, BARTON (1681-1733), English actor, who came of a 
good Lancashire family, was educated at Westminster school, 
where his success in the Latin p\B.y Andrta gave him an inclination 
for the stage. He was intended for the church ; but in 1698 he 
ran away from Trinity College, Cambridge, and obtained employ- 
ment in a theatrical company in Dublin, where he made his 
first appearance as Oroonoko. After two seasons in Ireland he 
returned to London, where Betterton, who on an earlier applica- 
tion had withheld his active aid, probably out of regard for 
Booth’s family, now gave him all the assistance in his power. 
At Lincoln’s Inn Fields ( 1 700-1704) he first appeared as Maximus 
in Valentiniafiy and his success was immediate. He was at the 
Haymarket with Betterton from 1705 to 1708, and for the next 
twenty years at Drury Lane. Booth died on the 10th of May 
1 733» and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His greatest parts, 
after the title-part of Addison’s CatOy which established his 
reputation as a tragedian, were probably Hotspur and Brutus. 
His Lear was deemed worthy of comparison with (iarrick’s. 
As the ghost in HanUet he is said never to have had a superior. 
Among his other Shakespearian r 61 es were Mark Antony, Tim on 
of Athens and Othello. He also played to perfection the gay 
Lothario in Rowe’s Fair Penitent. Booth was twice married ; 
his second wife, Hester Santlow, an actress of some merit, 
.survivetl him. 

St'C C'jbbfr, Lives and Charac4ets of the most eminent Aotors and 
Actresses (1753) ; Victor, Memoirs of the Life of Barton Booth (1733). 

BOOTH, CHARLES (1840- ), English sociologist, was 

bom at Liverpool on the 30th of March 1840. In 1862 he became 
a partner in Alfred Booth & Company, a Liverpool firm engaged 
in the Brazil trade, and subsequently chairman of the Booth 
Steamship Company. He devoted much tin^e, and no inconsider- 
able sums of money, to inquiries into the statistical aspects 
of social questions. The results of these are chiefly embodied 
in a work entitled Life and Labour of (he People in London (1891- 
1903), of which the earlier portion appeared under the title of 
Life and Labour in 1889. The book is designed to show “ the 
numerical relation which poverty, misery and depravity Ixiar 
to regular earnings and comparative comfort, and to describe 
the general conditions under which each class lives. ’ ’ It contains 
a most striking series of maps, in which the varying degrees of 
poverty are represented street by street, by shiiuies of colour. 
The data for the work were derived in part from the detailed 
records kept by school-board “ visitors,” partly from systematic 
inquiries directed by Mr Booth himself, supplemented by 
information derived from relieving officers and the Charity 
Organization Society. Mr Booth also paid much attention 
to a kindred subject— the lot of the ag^ poor. In 1894 he 
published a volume of statistics on the subject, and, in 1891 
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Af^ a short residence at Gottingen, Bopp was, on the recom* 
mendation of Humboldt, appointed to the chair of Sanskrit and 
comparative grammar at Berlin in 1S21, and was elected member 
of the Royd Prussian Academy in the following year. He 
brought out, in 1827, liis Ausjuhtliches l^hrgebaude der SanskrilO' 
Sprackey on wWch he had been engaged since 1821. A new 
edition, in Latin, was commenced in the following year, and 
completed in 1832 ; and a shorter grammar appeared in 1834. l 
At the same time he compiled a Sanskrit and Latin glossary ! 
(1830) in which, more especially in the second and third editions | 
( 1 847 and 1867), account was also taken of the cognate langui^es. 
His chief activity, however, centred on the elaboration of his 
Cnmparative Grammar , which appeared in six parts at consider- 
able intervals (Berlin, 1833, 1835, 1842, 1847, 1849^ 1852), under 
the title V ergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit , Zend, Griechi- 
schen, Lateinischeny Litthauischmy Altslavischeny Gothischeft, und 
Deutschen, How carefully this work was matured may be 
gathered from the series of monographs printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Berlin Academy (1824 to 1831), by which it was 
preceded. They bear the general title, V ergleichende Zerglie- 
derung des Sanskrits und der mit ihm verwandten Sprachen. Two 
other essays (on the “ Numerals,*’ 1835) followed the publication 
of the first part of the Comparative Grammar. The Old-Slavonian 
began to take its stand among the languages compared from the 
second part onwards. The work was translated into linglish by 
E. B. Eastwick in 1845. A second German edition, thoroughly 
revised (1856-1861), comprised also the Old-Armenian. From 
this edition an excellent French translation was made by Pro- 
fessor Michel Br6al in i866. The task which Bopp endeavoured 
to carry out in his Comparative Grammar was threefold, — to give 
a description of the original grammatical structure of the 
languages as deduced from their intercomparison, to trace their 
phonetic laws, and to investigate the origin of their grammatical 
forms. The first and second points were subservient to the third. 
As Bopp’s researches were based on the best available sources, 
and incorporated every new item of information that came to 
light, so they continued to widen and deepen in their progress. 
VVitness his monographs on the vowel system in the Teutonic 
languages (1836), on the Celtic languages (1839), on the Old- 
Prussian (1853) and Albanian languages (1854), on the accent in 
Sanskrit and Greek (1854), on the relationship of the Malayo- 
Polynesian with the Indo-European languages (1840), and on the 
Caucasian languages (1846). In the two last mentioned the 
impetus of his genius led him on a wrong track. Bopp has been 
charged with neglecting the study of the native Sanskrit 
grammars, but in those early days of Sanskrit studies the requisite 
materials were not accessible in the great libraries of Euro^^ ; 
and if they had been, they would have absorbed his exclusive 
attention for years, while such grammars as those of Wilkins 
and Colebrooke, from which his grammatical knowledge was 
derived, were all based on native grammars. The further charge 
that Bopp, in his Comparative Grammary gave undue prominence 
to Sanskrit may be disproved by his own words ; for, as early as 
the year 1820, he gave it as his opinion that frequently the 
cognate languages serve to elucidate grammatical forms lost in 
Sanskrit {Annals of Or, Lit. i. 3),— an opinion which he further 
developed in all his subsequent writings. 

Bopp’s researches, carried with wonderful penetration into 
the most minute and almost microscopical details of linguistic 
phenomena, have led to the opening up of a wide and dist^t 
view into the original seats, the closer or more distant affinity, 
and the tenets, practices and domestic usages of the ancient 
Indo-European nations, and the science of comparative grammar 
may truly be said to date from his earliest publication. In 
grateful recognition of that fact, on the fiftieth anniversary (May 
16, 1866) of the date of Windischmann’s preface to that work, 
a fund called Die Bopp-Stiftungy for the promotion of the study 
of Sanskrit and compvative grammar, was established at Berlin, 
to which liberal contributions were made by his numerous pupils 
and admirers in all parts of the globe. Bopp lived to see the 
results of hts labours everywhere accepted, and his name justly 
celebrated. But he died, on the 23rd of October 1867, a poor 


man,— though his genuine kindliness and unselfishness, his 
devotion to hb family and friends, and his rare modesty, endeared 
him to all who knew him. 

See M. Br6al't» translation of Bopp's Vetgl. Gramm. (1866) introduc- 
tion ; Th. Bcnfey, Gesek. der Sprackwisumchap (1869) ; A. Kuhn in 
UnseraZeit, Neue Folge, iv. i (1868); Lefmanu, Bopp (Berlin, 

i891-i897)« 

BOPPARD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine pro- 
vince, on the left bank of the Rhine, la m. S. of C-oblenz on the 
main line to Cologne. Pop. (1900) 5806. It is an old town still 

a y surrounded by medieval walls, and its most noteworthy 
lings are the Roman Catholic parish church (isth and 13th 
centuries) ; the Carmelite church (1318), the formd castle, now 
used for administrative offices; the Evangelical church (1851, 
enlarged in 1887) ; and the former Benedictine monaster}^ of 
the Marienberg, founded 1123 and since 1839 a hydropathic 
establishment, crowning a hill 100 ft. al^T the Rhine. Boppard 
is a favourite tourist centre, and being less pent in by hills than 
many other places in this part of the picturesque gorge of the 
Rhine, has in modem times become a residential town. It has 
some comparatively insignificant industries, such as tanning and 
tobacco manufacture ; its direct trade is in wine and fruit. 

Boppard (Baudohriga) was founded by the Romans; under 
the Merovingian dynasty it became a royal residence. During 
the middle ages it was a considerable centre of commerce and 
shipping, and under the Hohenstaufen emperors was raised to 
the rank of a free imperial city. In 1312, however, the emperor 
Henry VII. pledged the town to his brother Baldwin, archbishop- 
elector of Trier, and it remained in the possession of the electors 
until it was absarl>ed by France during the Revolutionary epoch. 
It was assigned by the congress of Vienna in 1815 to Prussia. 

BORA, an Italian name for a violent cold northerly and north- 
easterly wind, common in the Adriatic, especially on the Islrian 
and Dalmatian coasts. There is always a northern tendency in 
the winds on the north Mediterranean shores in winter owing to 
the cold air of the mountains sliding down to the sea where the 
pressure is less. When, therefore, a cyclone is formed over the 
Mediterranean, the currents in its north-western area draw 
the air from the cold northern regions, and during the passage 
of the cyclone the bora prevails. The bora also occurs at 
Novorossiysk on the Black Sea. It is precisely similar in 
character to the mistral which prevails in rrovenje and along 
the French Mediterranean littoral. 

BORACITE, a mineral of special interest on account of its 
optical anomalies. Small crystals bounded on all sides by 
sharply defined faces are found in considerable numbers embedded 
in gypsum and anhydrite in the salt deposits at Liineburg in 
Hanover, where it was first obscrv'cd in 1787. In external form 
these cr>'stals are cubic with inclined hemihedrism, the symmetry 
being the same as in blende and tetrahedrite. Their habit varies 
according to whether the tetrahedron (fig. i), the cube (fig. 2), 
or the rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 3) predominates. Penetration 



Crystals of Boracite. 

twins with a tetrahedron face as twin-plane are sometimes 
observed. The crystals vary from translucent to transparent, 
are possessed of a vitreous lustre, and are colourless or white, 
though often tinged with grey, yellow or green. The hardness is 
as high as 7 on Mohs’ scale ; specific gravity 3 0. As first observed 
by K. J. Haiiy in 1791, the crystals are markedly pyroelectric ; 
a cube when heated becomes wsitively electrified on four of iU 
comers and negatively on me four opposite comen. In a 
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B008» martin (1762-1825), German Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, was bom at Huttenried in Bavaria on the 25th of 
December 1762. Orphaned at the age of four, he was reared by 
an uncle at Augsbuig, who finally sent him to the univcreity of 
Dillingen. There he laid the foundation of the modest piety by 
which his whole life was distinguished. After serving as priest in 
several Bavarian towns, he made his way in 1799 to Linz in 
Austria, where he was welcomed by Bishop Gall, and set to work 
first at Leonding and then at Waldneukirchen, becoming in 1806 
pastor at Gallncukirchen. His pietistic movement won con- 
siderable way among the Catholic laity, and even attracted some 
fifty or sixty priests. The death of Gall and other powerful 
friends, however, exposed him to bitter enmity and persecution 
from about 1812, and he had to answer endless accusations in 
the consistorial courts. His enemies followed him when he 
returned to Bavaria, but in 1817 the Prussian government 
appointed him to a professorship at Diisseldorf, and in 1819 
gave him the pastorate at Sayn near Neuwied. He died on the 
29th of August 1835. 

StT l.tfe by J. (lossncr (1831). 

BOOT. ( T ) (From the 0. hlng. hot, a word common to Teutonic 
languages, e.g. (ioth. hoia, “ good, advantage,” O.H.G. Buozay 
Mod. (ier. BuszCy ” penance, fine ” ; cf. ‘‘ better,” the compara- 
tive of “ good ”), profit or advantage. The word survives in 
“ bootless,” t.c. useless or unavailing, and in such expressions, 
chiefty archaistic, as ” what boots it ? ” ” Bote,” an old form, 
survives in some old compound legal words, such as “ house- 
bote,” ” fire-bote, ' “ hedge-l^ote,” &e., for particular rights of 
“ estover,” the Norman-French word corresponding to the Saxon 
** bote ” (see Estovers and C'ommons). The same form survives 
also in such expressions as “ thief-bote ” for the Old English 
customary compensation paid for injuries. 

(2) (A word of uncertain origin, which came into English 
through the 0 . Fr. bote, m(»dcrn hoHe ; Med. Lai. boUa or bata)y 
a c<wering for the foot. Properly a boot covers the whole lower 
part of the leg, sometimes reaching to or above the knee, but in 
commem usage it is applied to one which reaches only above the 
ankle, and is thus distinguished from “ shoe ” (see Costume and 
Sum.). 

'rhe “ hoot ” of a coach has the same derivation. It was 
originally applied to the fixed outside step, the French bottCy 
then to the uncovered spaces on or beside the step on which the 
attendants sat facing sideways. Both senses are now obsolete, 
the term now being applied to the covered receptacles under 
the seats of the guard and coachman. 

The Bom , BooTvS or Bootikin was an instrument of torture 
formerly in use to extort cemfessions from suspected persons, 
or obtain evidence from unwilling witnesses. It originated in 
Scotland , but the date of its first use is unknown. It was certainly 
frerjiiently employed there in the latter years of the 16th century. 
In a rase of foiger)^ in 1579 two witnesses, a clergyman and an 
attorney , were so tortured. In a letter dated 1 585 at the Record 
Office in London, Walsingham instructs the English ambassador 
at Edinburgh to have Father Holt, an English Jesuit, " put to 
the boots.” It seems to have fallen into disuse after 1630, but 
was revived in 1666 on the occasion of the Covenanters’ rebellion, 
and was employed during the reigns of Charle.s II, and James II. 
V|>on the accession of William III. the Scottish convention 
denounced ” the use of torture, without evidence and in ordinary 
crimes, a.s contrary to law.” However, a year or so later, one 
Neville Payne, an Englishman suspected of treasonable motives 
for visiting Scotland, was put to the t<wture under the authority 
of a warrant signed by the king. This is the last recorded case 
of its use, torture being finally abolished in Scotland in 1709. 
It was not used in England after 1640..^ The boot was made of 
iron or wood and iron fastened on the leg, between which and 
the h(Kit wedf^es were driven by blow's from a mallet. After eadi 
blow a question was put to the victim, and the ordeal was con- 
tinued until he gave the information or fainted. Hie wedges 
were usually placed against the calf of the leg, but Bishop Burnet 
says that they were sometimes put against the shin-bone. A 
similar instniment, called “Spanish boots,” was used in Germany. 


There were also iron boots which were heated on the victim’s 
foot A less cruel form was a boot or buskin made wet and 
drawn upon the legs and then dried with fire. 

BOOTBS (Gr. l^oioTTf^y a ploughman, from /Sow, an ox), a con- 
stellation of the northern nemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus 
(4th century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and perhaps 
alluded to in the book of Job (see Arcturus), and by Homer 
and Hesiod. The ancient Gi eeks symbolized it as a man walking, 
with his right hand grasping a club, and his left extending up- 
wards and holding the leash of two dogs, which are apparently 
barking at the Great Bear. Ptolemy catalogues twenty -three 
.stars, Tycho Brahe twenty-eight, Hevelius fifty-two. In addition 
to Arcturus, the brightest in the group, the most interesting 
stars of this constellation are : c Bobtisy a beautiful double 
star composed of a yellow star of magnitude 3, and a blue star 
of magnitude 6} ; f Bobtis, a double star composed of a yellow 
star, magnitude 4I, and a purple star, magnitude 6^ ; and W, 
BobtiSy an irregularly variable star. Tliis constellation has been 
known by many other names — Areas, Arctophylax, Arcturus 
minor, Bubuleus, Bubulus, Canis latrans, Claraator, Icarus, 
Lycaon, Philometus, Plaustri custos, Plorans, Thegnis, Voci- 
ferator ; the Arabs termed it Aramech or Archamech ; Hesychius 
named it Orion ; Jules Schiller, St Sylvester ; Schickard, 
Nimrod ; and Weigenus, the Three Swedish Oowns, 

BOOTH, BARTON (1681-1733), English actor, who came of a 
good Lancashire family, was educated at Westminster school, 
where his success in the Latin p\B.y Andrta gave him an inclination 
for the stage. He was intended for the church ; but in 1698 he 
ran away from Trinity College, Cambridge, and obtained employ- 
ment in a theatrical company in Dublin, where he made his 
first appearance as Oroonoko. After two seasons in Ireland he 
returned to London, where Betterton, who on an earlier applica- 
tion had withheld his active aid, probably out of regard for 
Booth’s family, now gave him all the assistance in his power. 
At Lincoln’s Inn Fields ( 1 700-1704) he first appeared as Maximus 
in Valentiniafiy and his success was immediate. He was at the 
Haymarket with Betterton from 1705 to 1708, and for the next 
twenty years at Drury Lane. Booth died on the 10th of May 
1 733» and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His greatest parts, 
after the title-part of Addison’s CatOy which established his 
reputation as a tragedian, were probably Hotspur and Brutus. 
His Lear was deemed worthy of comparison with (iarrick’s. 
As the ghost in HanUet he is said never to have had a superior. 
Among his other Shakespearian r 61 es were Mark Antony, Tim on 
of Athens and Othello. He also played to perfection the gay 
Lothario in Rowe’s Fair Penitent. Booth was twice married ; 
his second wife, Hester Santlow, an actress of some merit, 
.survivetl him. 

St'C C'jbbfr, Lives and Charac4ets of the most eminent Aotors and 
Actresses (1753) ; Victor, Memoirs of the Life of Barton Booth (1733). 

BOOTH, CHARLES (1840- ), English sociologist, was 

bom at Liverpool on the 30th of March 1840. In 1862 he became 
a partner in Alfred Booth & Company, a Liverpool firm engaged 
in the Brazil trade, and subsequently chairman of the Booth 
Steamship Company. He devoted much tin^e, and no inconsider- 
able sums of money, to inquiries into the statistical aspects 
of social questions. The results of these are chiefly embodied 
in a work entitled Life and Labour of (he People in London (1891- 
1903), of which the earlier portion appeared under the title of 
Life and Labour in 1889. The book is designed to show “ the 
numerical relation which poverty, misery and depravity Ixiar 
to regular earnings and comparative comfort, and to describe 
the general conditions under which each class lives. ’ ’ It contains 
a most striking series of maps, in which the varying degrees of 
poverty are represented street by street, by shiiuies of colour. 
The data for the work were derived in part from the detailed 
records kept by school-board “ visitors,” partly from systematic 
inquiries directed by Mr Booth himself, supplemented by 
information derived from relieving officers and the Charity 
Organization Society. Mr Booth also paid much attention 
to a kindred subject— the lot of the ag^ poor. In 1894 he 
published a volume of statistics on the subject, and, in 1891 
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Europe and Asia, becoming less frequent northwards. A smaller 
centre occurs on the Pacific side of North America. The order 
IS less developed in the south temperate zone. 

The order is of little economic value. Several genera^ such as 


Fig. 3.— (1) Flower of Borage ; (2) same in vertical section en- 
larged ; (3) horizontal plan of flower ; (4) flower of Comfrey after 
removal of corolla, showing unripe fruit ; (1) and (4) natural size. 

borage and Pulmonaria^ were formerly used in medicine^ and 
the roots yield purple or brown d\‘es^ as in Alkanna iinctoria 
(alkanet). Heliotrope or cherry-pie {Heliotropium peruvianum) 
is a well-known garden plant. 

BORAS, a town of Sweden, in the district (/aw) of Elfsborg, 
45 m. E. of Gothenburg by rail, on the river Viskc. Pop. (18S0) 
4723 ; (1900) 15,837. It ranks among the first twelve towns 
in Sweden both in population and in the value of its manufac- 
turing industries. These are principally textile, as there are 
numerous cotton spinning and weaving mills, together with a i 
technical weaving school. The town was founded in 1632 by ; 
King Ciustavus Adolphus. 

BORAX (sodium pyroborate or sodium biborate), Na.,B407, I 
a substance which appears in commerce under two forms, | 
namely “ common ” or prismatic borax, Na2B4O7-10H.^O, and | 
“ jewellers’ ” or octahedral borax, Na2B407*r)H.>0. It is to be 
noted that the term “ borax ” was used by the alchemists in a 
very vague manner, and is therefore not to lie taken as meaning | 
the substance now specifically known by the name. Prismatic 
borax is found widely distributed as a natural product (see below', 
Mineralogy) in Tibet, and in Canada, Peru and Transylvania, 
while the bed of Borax Lake, near Clear Lake in California, 
is occupied by a large mass of crystallized borax, which is fit 
for use by the assayer without undergoing any preliminary 
purification. The supply of liorax is, however, mainly derived . 
from the boric acid of Tuscany, which is fused in a reverberatory | 
furnace with half its w'cight of sodium carbonate, and the mass 
after cooling is extracted with warm water. An alternative 
method is to dissoh e sodium carb(jnate in leud-lined steam- 
heated pans, and add the boric acid gradually ; the solution 
then l^eing concentrated until the borax crystallizes. Borax 
is also prepared from the naturally occurring calcium borate, 
which is mixed in a finely divided condition with the requisite 
quantity of soda ash ; the mixture is fused, extracted with water 
and concentrated until the solution commences to crystallize, j 

From a .supersaturated aqueous solution of borax, the penta- i 
hydrate. Na2B40,*6Hj0, is deposited when evai)oration takes place 
at somewhat htgh temperatures. The same hydrate can be prepared 
by dissolving borax in water until the solution has a specific gravity 
of 1*246 and then allowing the solution to cool. The pentahydrate 
is deposited between 70® C, and 56® C. ; below this temperature the 
decahydrate or ordinary borax, NajB4C)7-10H,O, is deposited, Crystels 
of ordinary borax swell up to a very great extent on heating, losing 
their water of crystallization and melting to a clear white glass. 
The crystals of octahedral borax fiwe more easily than those of the 
prismatic form and are less liable to split when heated, so that they 
arc preferable for soldering or fluxing. Fused borax dissolves many 
metallic oxides, forming complex borates which in many cases show 
characteristic colours. Its use in soldering depends on the fact that 
.solder only adheres to the surface of an untarnished metal, and conse 
quently a little borax is placed on the surface of the metal and heated 
by the soldering iron in order to remove any superficial film of oxide. 
It is also used for glazing pottery, in glass-m^ing and the glazing 
of Itncn. 

Boric acid (q.v,) being only a weak acid, its salts readily undergo 
hj'^rdytic dissoctatkm in aqueous solution, and this property can 
be readily shown with a concentrated aqueous solution of borax, 
for by adding litmus and then just sufficient acetic acid to turn the 
litmus red, me addition of a large volume of water to the solution 
changes the colour back to blue again. The boric acid being scarcely 
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ionised gives only a very small quantity of hydrogen ions, whilst 
the base (sodium hydroxide) produced by the hydrolysis otxastoned 
by the dilution of the solution, being a strong base/* is highly 
ionized and gives a comparatively large amount of hydroxyl ions. 
In the solution, therefore, there is now an excess of h^roxvl ions ; 
consequently it has an alkaline reaction and the litmus turns bliic. 

Mineralogy,— The Tibetan mineral deposits have been known 
since very early times, and formerly the crude matenal was 
exported to Europe, under the name of lineal, for the preparation 
of pure borax and other boron salts. The most westerly of the 
Tibetan deposits are in the lake^plain of Pugha on the Rulangchu, 
a tributary of the Indus, at an elevation of 15,000 fL » here the 
impure borax {sokaga) occurs over an area of about a sq. m., 
and is covered by a saline efflorescence ; successive crops 
are obtained by the action of rain and snow and subsequent 
evajxiration. Deposits of purer material (chu tsM or water 
borax) occur at the lakes of Rudok, situated to the east of the 
Pugha district ; also still farther to the east at the great lakes 
Tengri Nor, north of Lhasa, and several other places. More 
recently, the extensive deposits of borates (chiefly, however, 
of calcium ; see Colemanite) in the Mohave desert on the 
borders of California and Nevada, and in the Atacama desert 
in South America, have been the chief commercial sources of 
boron compounds. The boron contained in solution in the 
salt lakes has very probably been supplied by hot springs and 
solfataras of volcanic origin, such as those which at the present 
day charge the waters of the lagoons in Tuscany with bone acid. 
The deposits formed by evaporation from these li^es and marshes 
or salines, are mixtures of borates, various alkaline salts fsodium 
carbonate, sulphate, chloride), gypsum, &c. In the mud of the 
lakes and in the surrounding marshy soil fine isolated crystals 
of borax are frequently found. For example, crystals up to 7 in. 
in length and weighing a pound each have been found in lar^e 
numbers at Borax Lake in Lake county, and at Borax Lake in 
San Bernardino county, both in California. 

Borax crystallizes with ten molecules of water, the composition 
of the crystals being Na,B40i,-f 10 The crystals liclcmg to the 
j monochnic system, and it is a curious fact that in ^bit and angles 
1 they closely resemble pyroxene (a silicate of calcium, magnesium 
I and iron). There is a perfect cleavage parallel to the orthopinacoid 
and less perfect cleavages parallel to the faces of the prism. The 
mineral is transparent to opaque and white, sometimes greyish, 
bluish or greenish in colour. Hardness 2-2i ; sp. gr. 1*69-1 *72. 

The optical characters are interesting, liecause of the striking 
crossed dispersion of the optic axes, of which phenomenon borax 
affords the best example. The optic figure seen in convergent 
polarized light through a section cut parallel to the plane of sym- 
metry of a Ixirax crystal is symmetrical only with rcspwt to the 
central point. The plane of tne optic axes for red light is inclined 
I at 2° to that for blue light, and the angle between the optic axes 
1 themselves is 3® greater for red than for blue light. 

I BORDA, JEAN CHARLES (i 733 “i 799 )i French mathematician 
j and nautical astronomer, was born at Dax on the 4lh of May 1733. 
He studied at La Fl^che, and at an early age obtained a com- 
mission in the cavalry. In 1756 he presented a Mimoire sw le 
mouvement des projectiles to the Academy of Sciences, who elected 
him a member. He was present at the battle of Hastembeck, 
and soon afterwards joined the naval service. He visited the 
Azores and the Canary Islands, of which he constructed an 
admirable map. In 1782 his frigate was taken by a British 
squadron ; he himself was carried to England, but was almost 
immediately released on parole and returned to France. He 
died at Paris on the 20th of February 1799. Borda contributed 
a long series of valuable memoirs to the Academy of Sciences. 
His researches in hydrodynamics were highly useful for marine 
engineering, while the reflecting and repeating circles, as im- 
proved by him, were of great service in nautical astronomy. 
He was associated with J. B. J. Delambre and P* F. A. M^hain 
in the attempt to determine an arc of the meridian, and the 
greater number of the instruments employed in the task were 

invented bv him. , ^ ^ 

Sec J. B.’ Biot, “ Notice sur Borda " in the Mim. de I Acad, des 
Sciences, iv. 

BORDAOE. (i) A nautical term (from Fr. bord, side) for the 
planking on a ship's side. (2) A feudal (from Ui, borda, 
a cottage) for the tenure by which a certain class of villein held 
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their cottages ; also the services due from these villeins or 
bordars.” A “ lx>rdar (Med. Lai. bordarius) was a viDem 
who obtained a cottage from his lord in return for menial .services 

(see VlLLENACE). . 1 r .u 

BORDEAUX, a city of south-western France, capital of the 
department of Gironde, 359 ni. S.S.W. of Paris by a mum line 
of the Orl^ns railway and 159 m. N.W. of Toulouse on the mam 
line of the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 237,707. Bordeaux, 
one of the finest and most extensive cities in France, is .situated 
on the left or west hank of the Garonne aliout 60 m. from the 
sea, in a plain whif h comprises the wine-growing district of M6doc. 
The Garonne at this point describes a semicircle, separating the 
citv proper on the left bank from the important suburb of La 
Bakide on the right bank. The river is crossed by the Pont 
de Bordeaux, a fine stone structure of the early 19th century, 
measuring 1534 ft. in length, and by a railway bridge connecting 
the station of the Orleans railway company in Ijx Bastidc 
with that of the Southern company on the left bank. Looking 
west from the Pont de Bordeaux, the view embraces a crescent 
of wide and busy <|uays with a background of lofty warehouses, 
factories and mansions, behind which rise towers and steeply. 
Almost at the centre of the line of quay.s is the Place des Quin- 
ronces, round which lie the narrow, winding streets in which the 
life of the city is concentrated. Outside this quarter, which con- 
tains most of the important buildings, the streets are narrow and 
quiet and bordered by the low white houses which at Bordeaux 
take the place of the high tenements characteristic of other large 
French towns. The whole city is surrounded by a semicircle 
of boulevards, beyond which lie the suburbs of lx Bouscat, 
Caud6ran, M^rignac, 'I'alcnce and B^*gles. The principal prome- 
nades are situated close together near the centre of the city. 
They comprise the beautiful public garden, the allies de Tourny 
and the Place des Qtiinconces. The latter is planted with plane 
trees, among which stand two huge statues of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu, and terminates upon the quays with two rostral 
columns whi(di servo as lighthouses. On its west side there is 
a monument to the Girondin deputies proscribed under the 
conventi(»n in 1793. At its south-west corner the Place des 
Quinconccs opens into the Place de la ( om^die, which contains 
the Grand Th^iatrc (i8th century), the masterpiece of the archi- 
tect Victor lxui.s. The Place de la Com^dic, the centre of business 
in Bordeaux, is traversed by a street which, under the names of 
Cours du Chapeau-Rouge, rue dc ITntendanrc and rue Judaique, 
runs from the Place de la Bourse and the quai de la Doupe on the 
east to the outer boulevards on the west. Another important 
thoroughfare, the rue Sainte Catherine, runs at right atigle.s to 
the rue de Plntendance and enters the Place de la (!om6dic 
on the south. 'I'hc Pont de Bordeaux is continued by the 
Cours Victor Hugo, a curved street crossing the rue Sainte 
(iath^Tine and leading to the cathedral of St Andre. This church, 
dating from the nth to the 14th centuries, is a building in the 
Gothic style with certain Romanesque features, chief among 
which arc the arches in the nave. It consists of a large nave 
without aisles, a transept at the extremities of which are the 
main entrances, and n choir, flanked by double aisles and chapels 
and containing many works of art. Both the north and south 
facades are richly decorated with sculpture and statuaiy'. Of 
the four towers flanking the principal portals, only those to the 
north are surmounted by spires. Near the choir stands an 
isolated tower. It contains the great bell of the cathedral and 
is known as the Gocher Pey-Berland, after the archbishop of 
Bordeaux who erected it in the 55th century. Of the numerous 
other churches of Bordeaux the most notable are St Seurin (nth 
to the 15th centuries), with a finely sculptured southern portal ; 
Ste Croix (lath and 13th centuries), reialirkable for its Roman- 
esque facade ; and St Michel, a fine Gothic building of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. The l>ell tower of St Michel, which has the 
highest spire (354 ft.) in the south of France, dates from the 
end of the 15th century, and, like that of the cathedral, stands 
apart from its church, The palace of the Faculties of Science 
and of letters (18S1-1886) contains the tomb of Michel de 
Mnntugne. The prefecture, the h6tel de ville, the bourse and the 


custom-house belong to the 15th century. The law-courts and 
the hospital of St Andr6 (the foundation of which dates from 
1390) belong to the first half of the 19th century. Of greater 
antiquarian interest is the Palais GaUien, situated near the 
public garden, consisting of remains of lofty arcades, vaulting 
and fragments of wall, which once formed part of a Roman 
amphitheatre. Bordeaux lost its fortifications in the i8th cen- 
tury, but four of the old gateways or triumphal arches belonging 
to that peritKl still remain. Still older are the Porte de Caillmu, 
once the entrance to the Palais de POmbri^re, which before its 
destruction was the residence of the duke of Aquitaine, and the 
Porte de I’Hotel de Ville, the former of the 15th, the latter of the 
1 3 th and 16th centuries. 

Bordeaux is the seat of an archbishop, the headquarters of 
the XVIII. army corps, the centre of an acadSmie (educational 
division) and the seat of a court of appieal, A court of assizes 
is held there, and there are tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a council of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of commerce 
and a branch of the Bank of France. Its educational institutions 
include faculties of law, of science, of letters and of medicine 
and pharmacy, a faculty of Catholic theology, lycees, training 
colleges, a higher school of commerce, a chair of agriculture, a 
school uf fine art and a naval school of medicine. There are 
several museums, including one with a large collection oi pictures 
and sculptures, a library with over 200,000 volumes and numerous 
learned societies. 

The trade of Bordeaux, the fourth port in France, is chiefly 
carried on by sea. Its port, 5i m. long and on the average 550 
yds, wide, is formed by the basin of the Garonne and is divided 
into two portions by the Pont de Bordeaux. That to the south 
is used only by small craft ; that to the north is accessible to 
vessels drawing from 21 to 26 ft. according to the state of the 
tide. From looo tf) 1200 vessels can be accommodated in the 
harbour, which Is lined on both sides by quays and sloping 
wharves served by railway lines. At the northern extremity 
of the harbour, on the left bank, there is n floating basin of 25 
acres in extent, capable of receiving the largest vessels ; it has 
over 1900 yds, of quays and is furnished with a repairing dock 
and with elaborate machinery for the loading aiul unloading of 
goods. In 1907 the construction of new docks behind this basin 
was begun. The city maintains commercial relations with nearly 
all countries, but chiefly with Great Britain, Spain, Argentina, 
Portugal and the United States. The most important line of 
steamers using the port is the South American service of the 
Mcssagerics Maritiines. The total value of the exports and 
imports of Bordeaux averages Wtween 25 and 26 millions sterling 
yearly. Of this amount exports make up 13^ millions, of which 
the sales of wine bring in about one quarter. The city is the 
centre of the trade in “ Bordeaux ” wines, and the wine-ceiiars 
of the quays are one of its principal sights. Other principal 
exports are brandy, hides and skins, sugar, rice, woollen and 
cotton goods, salt-fish, chemicals, oil-cake, pitwood, fruit, 
potatoes and other vegetables. The chief imports are wool, 
fish, timber, rice, wine, rubber, coal, oil-grains, hardware, 
agricultural and other machinery and chemicals. A large fleet 
is annually despatched to the cod-fisheries o!F Newfoundland and 
Iceland. The most important industry is ship-building and re- 
fitting. Ironclads and torpedo-boats as well as merchant vessels 
are constructed. Railway carriages are also built. The industries 
subsidiary to the wine-trade, such as wine-mixing, cooperage and 
the making of bottles, corks, capsules, straw envelopes and 
wooden cases, occupy many hands. There are also flour-mills, 
sugar-refineries, breweries, distilleries, oil-works, cod-drying 
works, manufactories of canned and preserved fruits, vegetables 
and meat, and of chocolate. Chemicals, leather, iron-ware, 
machinery and pottery are manufactured, and a tobacco factory 
employs 1500 hands. 

Bordeaux (Burdigala) was originally the chief town of the 
Bituriges Vivisci. Under the Roman empire it became a 
flourishing commercial city, and in the 4th centurv^ it was made 
the capital of Aquitania ^unda. Ausonius, a writer of the 4th 
century, who was a native of the place, describes it as four-square 
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md rarrounded with walls and lofty towers, and celebrates its 
as one of the greatest educational centres of Gaul. 
m the cviB that resulted from the disintegration of the empire 
Bordeaux Imd its full share, and did not recover its prosperity 
till the beginning of the loth century. Along with Guienne it 
belonged to the English kings for nearly three hundred years 
(1154^1453); wid was for a time the scat of the brilliant court of 
Edward the Black Prince, whose son Richard was bom in the 
city . An extensive commerce was gradually developed between 
the Bordeaux merchants and their fellow-subjects in England, — 
London, Hull, Exeter, Dartmouth, Bristol and Chester being the 
principal ports with which they tr^ed. The English administra- 
tion was favoumble to the liberties as well as to the trade of the 
city. In 1235 it received the right of electing its mayors, who 
were assisted in the administration by a “ jurade or municipal 
council. The influence of Bordeaux was still further increased 
when several important towns of the region, among them St 
Emilion and Liboume, united in a federation under its leadership. 
The defeat of the English at the battle of (!astillon in 1453 was 
followed, after a siege of three months, by the submission of 
Bordeaux to Charles VII. The privileges of the city were at once 
curtailed, and were only partially restored under I^uis XL, who 
established there the parlement of Guienne. In 1548 the in- 
habitants resisted the imposition of the salt-tax by force of arms, 
a rebellion for which they were punished by the constable Anne 
de Montmorency with merciless severity. 

The reformed religion found numerous adherents at Bordeaux, 
and after the massacre of St Bartholomew nearly three hundred 
of its inhabitants lost their lives. The 17th century was a period 
of disturbance. The city was for a time the chief support of the 
Fronde, and on two occasions, in 1653 and 1675, troops were sent 
to repress insurrections against royal measures. In the middle 
of the 18th century, a period of commercial and architectural 
activity for Bordeaux, the marquis de Tourny, iniendant of 
Guienne, did much to improve the city by widening the streets 
and laying out public squares. It was the headquarters of the 
Girondists at the Revolution, and during the Reign of Terror 
suffered alrimst as severely as Lyons and Marseilles. Its com- 
merce was greatly reduced under Napoleon I. In 1814 it declared 
for the house of Bourbon ; and Louis XVIll. afterwards gave 
the title of due de Bordeaux to his grand-nephew, l>etter known 
as the comte de C'hambord. In 1870 the French government was 
transferred to Bordeaux from Tours on the approach of the 
Germans to the latter city. 

See Camille Julhan. Hist, de Bordeaux, depuis les origines jusau'en 
(Bordeaux. i8gs) ; T. Malvezin, Hist, du commerce de Bordeaux 
(Bordeaux, 1892) ; Bordeaux, aper^u historique, sol, population, in- 
dustrie, commerce, administration (Bordeaux, 1802). 

BORDEN, SIR FREDERICK WILUAM (1847- ), Canadian 

statesman, was bom at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia, on the 14th of 
May 1847. He was educated at King’s College, Windsor, and 
at Harvard University, and for some years practised medicine 
at Canning, Nova Scotia. In 1874 he was elected to the C-anadian 
parliament as Liberal member for King’s county. In 1896 he 
became minister of militia and defence in the Liberal ministry. 

BORDEN, ROBERT LAIRD (1854- ), Canadian statesman, 

was bom at Grand Pr 4 , Nova Scotia, on the 26th of June 1854. 
In 1878 he was called to the bar, and became a leading lawyer in 
his native province. In 1896 he was elected to the Canadian 
parliament for the city of Halifax, but later lost his seat there 
and was elected for Carlton. In February 1901 , on the resignation 
of Sir Charles Tupper, he became leader of the Conservative 
opposition. At the general election of 1908 he was returned 
again for Halifax. 

BORDENTOWN, a city of Burlington county, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Delaware river, 6 m. S. of Trenton 
and 28 m. N«E. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 4232 ; (1900) 
4110 ; (1905, state census) 4073. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania railway, the Camden & Trenton railway (an electric line, 
forming part of the line between Philadelphia and New York) 
and by freight and passenger steamboat lines on the Delaware. 
Bordentown is attractively situated on a broad, level plain, 65 ft. 
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above the river, with wide, beautifully shaded streets. The city 
is the seat of the Bordentown Military Institute (with the Wood* 
ward memorial library), of the state manual training and 
industrial school for coloured youth, of the St Joseph’s convent 
and mother-house of the Sisters of Mercy, and of St Joseph’s 
academy for girls. There are ship-yards, iron foundries and 
forges, machine shops, shirt factories, a pottery for the manu- 
facture of sanitary earthenware, a woollen mill and canning 
factories. The first settlers on the site of the city were several 
Quaker families who came in the t8th century. Bordentown 
was laid out by Joseph Borden, in whose honour it was named ; 
was incorporated as a borough in 1825 ^ was re-incorporated in 
1849, and was chartered as a city in 1867. It was the home for 
some years of Francis Hopkinson and of his son Joseph Hopkin- 
son (whose residences are still standing), and from 18x7 to 1832 
and in 1837-1839 was the home of Joseph Bonaparte; ex-king 
of Spain, who lived on a handsome estate known as Bonaparte’s 
Park,” which he laid out with considerable magnificence. Here 
he entertained many distinguished visitors, including Lafayette. 
The legislature of New Jersey passed a sp^ial law, enabling him, 
as an alien, to own real property, and it is said to have k^n in 
reference to thus that the state received its nickname “ Spain.” 
Prince Napoleon Lucien Charles Murat, the second son of 
Joachim Murat, also lived here for many years ; and the estate 
known as ” Ironsides ” was long the home of Rear-Admiral 
Charles Stewart. The Camden & Amboy railway, begun in 1851 
and completed from Bordentown to South Amboy (34 m.) in 
1832, was one of the first railways in the United States ; in 
September 1831 the famous engine ” Johnny Bull,” built in 
England and imported for this railway, had its first trial at 
Bordentown, and a monument now marks the site where the first 
rails were laid. 

See E. M. Woodward, Bonaparte*s Park and the Murats (Trenton, 
1879). 

BORDERS, THE, a name applied to the territory on both sides 
of the boundary line between England and Scotland. The term 
has also a literary and historical as well as a geographical sense, 
and is most frequently employed of the Scottish side. The line 
begins on the coast of Berwickshire at a spot 3 m. N. by W. of 
Berwick, and, after running a short distance W. and S., reaches 
the Tweed near the village of Paxton, whence it keeps to the 
river to a point just beyond Carbarn. There it strikes off S.S.E. 
to the Cheviot Hills, the watershed of which for 3j m. constitutes 
the boundary, which is thereafter formed by a senes of streams — 
Bells Bum, the Kershope, Liddel and Esk. After following the 
last named for i m. it cuts across country due west to the ^rk, 

I which it follows to the river’s mouth at the head of the Solway 
Firth, The length of the boundary thus described is 108 m., 
but in a direct line from the Solway to the North Sea the distance 
is only 70 m. At the extreme east end a small district of 8 sq. m., 
consisting of the tract north of the Tweed which is not included 
in Scotland, forms the ” bounds ” or ” liberties ” of Berwick, or 
the country of the borough and town of Berwick-on-Tweed. At 
the extreme west between the Sark and Esk as far up the latter 
as its junction with the Uddcl, there was a strip of country, a 
” No man’s land,” for generations the haunt of outlaws and 
brigands. This was called the Debatable Land, because the 
possession of it was a constant source of contention between 
England and Scotland until its boundaries were finally adjusted 
in 1552. The English Border counties are Northumb^land and 
Cura^rland, the Scottish Berwick, Roxbuigh and Dumfries ; 
though historically, and still by usage, the Scottish shires of 
Selkirk and Peebles have always been classed as Border shires. 
On the English side the region is watered by the Till, Bowmont, 
Coquet, Rede and North Tyne ; on the Scottish by the Tweed, 
Whiteadder, Leet, Kale, Jed, Kershope, Liddel, Esk and Sark. 
Physically there is a marked difference between the country on 
ea^ side. On the southern it mostly consists of lofty, Meak 
moorland, affording subsistence for sheep and cattle, and rug^d 
glens and ravines, while on the northern there are many stretches 
of fertile soil, esprcially in the valleys and dales, and the landscape 
is often romantic and beautiful. Railway communication is 
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their cottages ; also the services due from these villeins or 
bordars.” A “ lx>rdar (Med. Lai. bordarius) was a viDem 
who obtained a cottage from his lord in return for menial .services 

(see VlLLENACE). . 1 r .u 

BORDEAUX, a city of south-western France, capital of the 
department of Gironde, 359 ni. S.S.W. of Paris by a mum line 
of the Orl^ns railway and 159 m. N.W. of Toulouse on the mam 
line of the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 237,707. Bordeaux, 
one of the finest and most extensive cities in France, is .situated 
on the left or west hank of the Garonne aliout 60 m. from the 
sea, in a plain whif h comprises the wine-growing district of M6doc. 
The Garonne at this point describes a semicircle, separating the 
citv proper on the left bank from the important suburb of La 
Bakide on the right bank. The river is crossed by the Pont 
de Bordeaux, a fine stone structure of the early 19th century, 
measuring 1534 ft. in length, and by a railway bridge connecting 
the station of the Orleans railway company in Ijx Bastidc 
with that of the Southern company on the left bank. Looking 
west from the Pont de Bordeaux, the view embraces a crescent 
of wide and busy <|uays with a background of lofty warehouses, 
factories and mansions, behind which rise towers and steeply. 
Almost at the centre of the line of quay.s is the Place des Quin- 
ronces, round which lie the narrow, winding streets in which the 
life of the city is concentrated. Outside this quarter, which con- 
tains most of the important buildings, the streets are narrow and 
quiet and bordered by the low white houses which at Bordeaux 
take the place of the high tenements characteristic of other large 
French towns. The whole city is surrounded by a semicircle 
of boulevards, beyond which lie the suburbs of lx Bouscat, 
Caud6ran, M^rignac, 'I'alcnce and B^*gles. The principal prome- 
nades are situated close together near the centre of the city. 
They comprise the beautiful public garden, the allies de Tourny 
and the Place des Qtiinconces. The latter is planted with plane 
trees, among which stand two huge statues of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu, and terminates upon the quays with two rostral 
columns whi(di servo as lighthouses. On its west side there is 
a monument to the Girondin deputies proscribed under the 
conventi(»n in 1793. At its south-west corner the Place des 
Quinconccs opens into the Place de la ( om^die, which contains 
the Grand Th^iatrc (i8th century), the masterpiece of the archi- 
tect Victor lxui.s. The Place de la Com^dic, the centre of business 
in Bordeaux, is traversed by a street which, under the names of 
Cours du Chapeau-Rouge, rue dc ITntendanrc and rue Judaique, 
runs from the Place de la Bourse and the quai de la Doupe on the 
east to the outer boulevards on the west. Another important 
thoroughfare, the rue Sainte Catherine, runs at right atigle.s to 
the rue de Plntendance and enters the Place de la (!om6dic 
on the south. 'I'hc Pont de Bordeaux is continued by the 
Cours Victor Hugo, a curved street crossing the rue Sainte 
(iath^Tine and leading to the cathedral of St Andre. This church, 
dating from the nth to the 14th centuries, is a building in the 
Gothic style with certain Romanesque features, chief among 
which arc the arches in the nave. It consists of a large nave 
without aisles, a transept at the extremities of which are the 
main entrances, and n choir, flanked by double aisles and chapels 
and containing many works of art. Both the north and south 
facades are richly decorated with sculpture and statuaiy'. Of 
the four towers flanking the principal portals, only those to the 
north are surmounted by spires. Near the choir stands an 
isolated tower. It contains the great bell of the cathedral and 
is known as the Gocher Pey-Berland, after the archbishop of 
Bordeaux who erected it in the 55th century. Of the numerous 
other churches of Bordeaux the most notable are St Seurin (nth 
to the 15th centuries), with a finely sculptured southern portal ; 
Ste Croix (lath and 13th centuries), reialirkable for its Roman- 
esque facade ; and St Michel, a fine Gothic building of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. The l>ell tower of St Michel, which has the 
highest spire (354 ft.) in the south of France, dates from the 
end of the 15th century, and, like that of the cathedral, stands 
apart from its church, The palace of the Faculties of Science 
and of letters (18S1-1886) contains the tomb of Michel de 
Mnntugne. The prefecture, the h6tel de ville, the bourse and the 


custom-house belong to the 15th century. The law-courts and 
the hospital of St Andr6 (the foundation of which dates from 
1390) belong to the first half of the 19th century. Of greater 
antiquarian interest is the Palais GaUien, situated near the 
public garden, consisting of remains of lofty arcades, vaulting 
and fragments of wall, which once formed part of a Roman 
amphitheatre. Bordeaux lost its fortifications in the i8th cen- 
tury, but four of the old gateways or triumphal arches belonging 
to that peritKl still remain. Still older are the Porte de Caillmu, 
once the entrance to the Palais de POmbri^re, which before its 
destruction was the residence of the duke of Aquitaine, and the 
Porte de I’Hotel de Ville, the former of the 15th, the latter of the 
1 3 th and 16th centuries. 

Bordeaux is the seat of an archbishop, the headquarters of 
the XVIII. army corps, the centre of an acadSmie (educational 
division) and the seat of a court of appieal, A court of assizes 
is held there, and there are tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a council of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of commerce 
and a branch of the Bank of France. Its educational institutions 
include faculties of law, of science, of letters and of medicine 
and pharmacy, a faculty of Catholic theology, lycees, training 
colleges, a higher school of commerce, a chair of agriculture, a 
school uf fine art and a naval school of medicine. There are 
several museums, including one with a large collection oi pictures 
and sculptures, a library with over 200,000 volumes and numerous 
learned societies. 

The trade of Bordeaux, the fourth port in France, is chiefly 
carried on by sea. Its port, 5i m. long and on the average 550 
yds, wide, is formed by the basin of the Garonne and is divided 
into two portions by the Pont de Bordeaux. That to the south 
is used only by small craft ; that to the north is accessible to 
vessels drawing from 21 to 26 ft. according to the state of the 
tide. From looo tf) 1200 vessels can be accommodated in the 
harbour, which Is lined on both sides by quays and sloping 
wharves served by railway lines. At the northern extremity 
of the harbour, on the left bank, there is n floating basin of 25 
acres in extent, capable of receiving the largest vessels ; it has 
over 1900 yds, of quays and is furnished with a repairing dock 
and with elaborate machinery for the loading aiul unloading of 
goods. In 1907 the construction of new docks behind this basin 
was begun. The city maintains commercial relations with nearly 
all countries, but chiefly with Great Britain, Spain, Argentina, 
Portugal and the United States. The most important line of 
steamers using the port is the South American service of the 
Mcssagerics Maritiines. The total value of the exports and 
imports of Bordeaux averages Wtween 25 and 26 millions sterling 
yearly. Of this amount exports make up 13^ millions, of which 
the sales of wine bring in about one quarter. The city is the 
centre of the trade in “ Bordeaux ” wines, and the wine-ceiiars 
of the quays are one of its principal sights. Other principal 
exports are brandy, hides and skins, sugar, rice, woollen and 
cotton goods, salt-fish, chemicals, oil-cake, pitwood, fruit, 
potatoes and other vegetables. The chief imports are wool, 
fish, timber, rice, wine, rubber, coal, oil-grains, hardware, 
agricultural and other machinery and chemicals. A large fleet 
is annually despatched to the cod-fisheries o!F Newfoundland and 
Iceland. The most important industry is ship-building and re- 
fitting. Ironclads and torpedo-boats as well as merchant vessels 
are constructed. Railway carriages are also built. The industries 
subsidiary to the wine-trade, such as wine-mixing, cooperage and 
the making of bottles, corks, capsules, straw envelopes and 
wooden cases, occupy many hands. There are also flour-mills, 
sugar-refineries, breweries, distilleries, oil-works, cod-drying 
works, manufactories of canned and preserved fruits, vegetables 
and meat, and of chocolate. Chemicals, leather, iron-ware, 
machinery and pottery are manufactured, and a tobacco factory 
employs 1500 hands. 

Bordeaux (Burdigala) was originally the chief town of the 
Bituriges Vivisci. Under the Roman empire it became a 
flourishing commercial city, and in the 4th centurv^ it was made 
the capital of Aquitania ^unda. Ausonius, a writer of the 4th 
century, who was a native of the place, describes it as four-square 
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1 m are the “Madonna” in the Tadini coUection at Lovere, 
the paintings in the Duomo of Treviso, two mythological pictures 
at the Botgh^ and the Doiia palace in Rome, the “ Chess 
Players ’ in Berlin, a very litde-known portrait of superb 
quality in the possession of the landgrave of Hesse at Kronbe^g, 
and a “ Baptism of Christ *’ in Philadelphia. Besides these, 
there are e^mples of his art in Bergamo, Milan, Genoa, Padua, 
Siena, Venice, Florence, Munich, Dresden and Vienna. 

Beyond some references in general works on Italian painting, 
very little has been written on Paris Bordone since the days of 
Vasari. In 1900 the committee of the fourth centenary of Paris 
Bordone, Treviso, published L. Barlo and G. Biscaro’s Della Vita 
e delle Of ere di Paris Bordone ; and the Nwot/a Antoloffia (November 
i6, 1900) contains a sixteen-page paper on Paris Bordone by P. G. 
Molraenti. r e i 

BORE, a high tidal wave rushing up a narrow estuary or 
tidal river. The bore of the Severn is produced by a tide that 
rises 18 ft. in an hour and a half. This body of water becomes 
compressed in the narrowing funnel-shaped estuary, and heaped 
up into an advancing wave extending from bank to bank. The 
phenomenon is also particularly well illustrated in the Bay of 
Fundy. The origin of this word is doubtful, but it is usually 
referred to a Scandinavian word bdta, a wave, billow. The other 
name by which the phenomenon is known, “ eagre,” is also of; 
unknown origin. There is, of course, no connexion with “ bore,*^ 
to make a hole by piercing or drilling, which is a common Teutonic 
word, cf. Ger. bohren, the Indo-European root being seen in Lat. 
forarCy to pierce, Gr. </»apos, plough. For the m^dcing of deep 
holes for shafts, wells, &c., see Boring. The substantival use of 
this word is generally coidined to the circular cavity of objects 
of tubular shape, particularly of a gun, hence the internal 
diameter of a gun, its “ calibre ” (see Gun). A ” bore ” is also 
a tiresome, wearying person, particularly one who persistently 
harps on one subject, in or out i)f season, whatever interest his 
audience may take in it. This has generally been taken to be 
merely a metaphorical use of ” bore,” to pierce. The earliest 
sense, however, in which it is found in English ^1766, in certain 
letters printed in Jesse’s Life of George Selwyn) is that of ennuiy 
and a French origin is suggested. The New English Dictionary 
conjectures a possible source in Fr. bourrery to stuff, satiate. 

BOREAS, in Greek mythology, a personification of the north 
wind. He was described as the son of Astraeus and Eos, 
brother of Hesperus, Notus and Zephyrus. His dwelling-place 
was on Mount Haemus in Thrace, or at Salmydessus, near the 
country of the Hyperboreans. He was said to have carried off 
the beautiful Oreithyia, a daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, 
when he found her leading the dance at a festival, or gathering 
flowers on tlie banks of the Ilissus or some other spot in the 
neighlwurhood of Athens. He had before wooed her in vain, 
and now carried her off to Mount Haemus, where they lived as 
king and queen of the winds, and had two sons, Zetes and Calais, 
and two daughters, Cleopatra and Chione (Apollodorus iii. 15 ; 
Ovid, Metam. vi, 677). For the loss of Oreithyia the Athenians 
in after times counted on Boreas’s friendliness, and were assured 
of it when he sent storms which wrecked llie Persian fleet at 
Athos and at Sepias (Herodotus vii. 189). For this they erected 
to him a sanctuary or altar near the Ilissus, and held a festival 
(Boreasmos) in his honour. Thurii also, which was a colony 
of Athens, offered sacrifice to him as Euer^etes every year, 
because he had destroyed the hostile fleet of Dionysius the elder 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 61). In works of art Boreas was repre- 
sented as bearded, powerful, draped against cold, and winged. 
On the Tower of the Winds at Athens he is fipired holding a 
shell, such as is blown by Tritons. Boreas carrying off Oreithyia 
is the subject of a beautiful bronze relief in the British Museum, 
found in the island of Calymna. The same subject occurs 
frequently on painted Greek vases. 

BOREL, PETRUS, whose full name was Pierre Joseph 
Borel d’Hauterive (1809-1859), French writer, was bom at 
Lyons on the 26th of June 1809. His father had been ruined 
by taking part in the resistance offered by the Lyonnese 
Toyaliits ^wnst the Convention, and Petrus Borel was educated 
in Paris to be an architect He soon abandoned his profession 


to become one of the moat violent partisana of tlie Romantic 
movement His extravagant sentiments were illustrated in 
various volumes; Rhapsodies (1853), poems; Champaveri, 
conies immoraux (1833) ; Madame Putiphae (1839), Sic, His 
works did not rescue him from poverty^ but through the kindness 
of Thtophile Gautier and Mme de Guirdin he obtained a small 
place in the civil service. He died at Mostaganem in Algeria on 
the 14th of July 1859. 

See Jules Gar6tie. Petrus Borel, U Lycanthrope (1865) ; and Ch. 
Asselineau. Bibliograpkie romantique (1873). 

BOREIM GIOVANNI ALFONSO (1608-1679), Italian 
physiologist and physicist, was bom at Naples on tl^ 28th of 
January 1608. He was appointed professor of ilaathematics 
at Messina in 1649 and at Pisa in 1656. In 1667 he returned to 
Messina, but in 1674 was obliged to retire to Rome, where he lived 
under the protection of Christina, queen of Sweden, aniLdied on 
the 31st of December 1679. His best-known work is De motu 
animalium (Rome, i68o-x68x), in which he sought to explain the 
movements of the animal bc^y on mechanical principles ; be 
thus ranks as the founder of the iatrophysical schod. In a letter, 
Del movimento ddla comela apparsa il mese di decen^e i664y 
published in 1665 under the pscudon3rm Pier Maria Mutoli, 
he was the first to suggest the idea of a parabolic path ; and 
another of his a.stronomical works was Theorica mediceorum 
planetarum ex causis physicis deducta (Florence, 1666), in which he 
considered the influence of attraction on the satellites of Jupiter, 
He also wrote : Della Causa delle Febbri maligni (Pisa, 1658) ; 
De Renum usu (Strassburg, 1664); Euclides Restitutus 

(Pisa, 1658); Apollonii Pergaei Conicorum libri v., vi. et vii. 
(Florence, 1661); De vi percussionis (Bologna, 1667); Meteoro- 
logia Aetnea (Reggio, 1669); and De molionibus naiurdibus 
a gravitate perdentibus (Bologna, 1670). 

BORGA (Finnish Pmm), a seaport in the province of Nyland, 
grand duchy of Finland, situated at the entrance of the river 
BorgA into the Gulf of Finland, about 33 m. by rail N.W. of 
Helsingfors. Pop. (1810) 1693; (1870) 3478; (1904) 5 ^ 55 * 
It is the seat of a Lutheran bishopric which extends over the 
provinces of Viborg and St Michel with portions of Tavastebus 
and Nyland ; it possesses a beautiful cathedral, and a high school 
(where the well-known Finnish poet Runeberg lectured for many 
years), and is the seat of a court of appeal. ’Fhe weaving of 
sail-cloth and the manufacture of tobacco are the principal 
industries, and the chief articles of trade are wood, butter and 
furs. BorgA was once a city of great dignity and importance, 
but the rapid growth of Helsingfors has somewhat eclipsed it. 
In 1809, when the estates of Finland were summoped to a special 
diet to decide the future of the country, BorgA was the place of 
meeting, and it was in the cathedral that the emperor Alexander 
1. pledged himself as grand duke of Finland to maintain the 
constitution and lil>erties of the grand duchy. 

BORGHESE, a noble Italian family of Sienese origin, first 
mentioned in 1238, a memlxsr of which, Marcantonio Bomhese, 
settled in Rome and was the father of Camillo Borghese (iS$o-- 
1620), elected pope under the title of Paul V, (1605). Paul 
created his nephew prince of Vivero on the 17th of November 
1609, and Philip III. of Spain conferred the title of prince of 
Sulmona on him in x6io. The family took its place atnoi^ the 
higher Roman nobility by the marriage of the prince’s son raolo 
with Olimpia, heiress of the Aldobrandini family, in 1614. In 
1803 Camillo Filippo Ludovico, Prince Borghese (b. 2775), 
married Pauline, sister of the emperor Napoleon, and widow of 
General Leclerc. In x8o6 he was made duke of Guastalla, and 
for some years acted as governor of the Piedmontese and Genoese 
provinces. After the fall of Napoleon he fixed his residence at 
Florence, where he died in X832. 'Die Borghese palace at Rome 
is one of the most magnificent buildings in the city, and contained 
a splendid gallery of pictures, most of which have b^n transferred 
to the Vilk Borghese outside the Porto del Popolo, now Villa 
Umberto I., the property of the Italian government 

See A. von Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, fli 605, 60a 
617, Ac ; Almanack de Gotha (Gotha, 1902) : J. H. Douglas, The 
Principal Noble Families of Rome (Rome, 1905). 
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B0BGHB81, BARTOLOMMEO Italian anti- 

quarian, was bom at Savignano, near Rimini, on the nth of 

e tySu He studied at Bologna and Rome. Having weakened 
jyesight by the study of documents of the middle ages, he 
turned his attention to epigraphy and numismatics. At Rome 
he arranged and catalogued several collections of coins, amongst 
them those of the Vatican, a task which he undertook for Pius 
VI I. In consequence of the disturbances of 1821, Borghesi 
retired to San Marino, where he died on the i6th of April i860. 
Althtnigh mainly an enthusiastic student, he was for some time 
podesla of the little republic. His monumental work, Nuovr 
Frammenti dn FaUi Consolari CapitoUni (1818-1820), attracted 
the attention of the learned world as furnishing positive bases 
for the chronology of Roman history, while his contributions to 
Italian archaeological journals established his reputation as a 
numismatist and antiquarian. Before his death, Borghesi con- 
ceived the design of publishing a collection of all the Latin 
inscriptions of the Roman world. The work was taken up by 
the Academy of Berlin under the auspices of Mommsen, and the 
result was the Corpus Inscriptionum Laimarum. Napoleon 111 . 
ordered the publication of a complete edition of the works of 
Borghesi. This edition, in ten volumes, of which the first 
appeared in 1862, was not completed until 1807, 

BORGIA, CESARE, duke of Valcntinois and Romagna (1476- 
^507)# was the son of Pope Alexander VI. by Vanozza dei 
Cattanci. He was born at Rome while his father was cardinal, 
and on the latter’s elevation to the papacy (1492) he was created 
archbishop of Valencia, atid a year later cardinal. Cesare was 
Alexander’s favourite son, and it was for him that the pope’s 
notorious nepotism was most extensively practised. In the early 
years of his father’s pontificate he led a profligate life at the 
Vatican. When ('harles VIIl. left Rome for the conquest of 
Naples (January 25, 1495), Cesare accompanied him os a hostage 
for the pope’s good behaviour, but he escaped at Velletri and 
returned to Rome. He soon began to give proofs of the violence 
for which he afteiwards became notorious ; when in 1497 his 
brother Ciovanni, duke of Gandia, was murdered, the deed was 
attribut(-fl, in all probability with reason, to Osare. it was 
suggested that the motive of the murder was the brothers’ 
rivalry in the affection of Donna Sancha, wife of Giuffr^,, the 
pope’s youngest son, while there were yet darker hints at in- 
cestuous relations of Cesare and the duke with their sister 
Lucrezia. But it is more probable that Cesare, who contem- 
plated exchanging his ecclesiastical dignities for a secular career, 
regarded his brother’s splendid position with envy, and was 
determined to enjoy the whole of his father’s favours. 

In July 1497 Cesare went to Naples as papal legate and 
crowned Frederick of Aragon king. Now that the duke of 
Gandia was dead, the pope needed Cesare to carry out his political 
schemes, and tried to arrange a wealthy marriage for him, 
(’esare wished to marry Carlotta, the daughter of the king of 
Naples, hut both she and her father resolutely refused an allianc'e 
wiA a priest, the bastard of a priest.” In August 1498, Cesare 
in the consistory asked for the permission of the cardinals and 
the pope to renounce the priesthood, and the latter granted it 
for the good of his soul.’ Qn the ist of October he set forth 
for France with a magnificent retinue as papal legale to Louis 
XII., to bring him the pope’s bull annulling his marriage with 
Jeanne of France (Louis wished to many Anne of Brittany). 
In exchange he received the duchy of Valcntinois, as well as 
military assistance for his own enterprises. He found Carlotta 
of Naples in France, and having again tried to win her over in 
vain, ne had to content himself with Charlotte d’Alhret, sister 
of the king of Navarre (May 1499). Alexander now contemplated 
sending Cesare to Romagna to subdue tJie turbulent local despots, 
and with the help of the French king carve a principality for 
himself out of those territories owing nominal allegiance to the 
pope. Cesare made Cesena his headquarters, and with an army 
consisting of 300 French lances, 4000 Gascons and Swiss, besides 
Italian troops, he attacked Imola, which surrendered at once, 
and then besieged Forli, held by Catarina Sforza (?.e,), the 
widow of Girolamo Riario. She held out gallantly, but was at 
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I last forced to surrender on the sand of January 1500 ; Cesare 
treated her with consideration, and she ended her days in a 
convent. The Sforzas having expelled the French from Milan, 
Cesare returned to Rome in February, his schemes checked for 
the moment ; his father rewarded him for his successes by 
making him gonfaloniere of the church and conferring many 
honours on him ; he remained in Rome and took part in bull 
fights and other carnival festivities. In July occurred the 
murder of the duke of Bisceglie, Lucrezia Borgia’s third husband. 
He was attacked by assassins on the steps of St Peter’s and 
badly wounded ; attendants carried him to a cardinal’s house, 
and, fearing poison, he was nursed only by his wife and Sancha, 
his sister-in-law. Again Cesare was suspected as the instigator 
of the deed, and in fact he almost admitted it himself. Bisceglie 
was related to the Neapolitan dynasty, with whose enemies the 
pope was allied, and he had had a quarrel with Cesare. When it 
appeared that he was recovering from his wounds, Cesare had 
him murdered, but not apparently without provocation, for, 
according to the Venetian ambassador Cappello, the duke had 
tried to murder Cesare first. 

In October 1500 Cesare again set out for the Romagna, on the 
strength of Venetian friendship, with an army of 10,000 men. 
Pandolfo Malatesta of Rimini and Giovanni Sforza of Pesaro 
fled, and those cities opened their gates to Cesare. Faenza held 
out, for the people were devoted to their lord, Astorre Manfredi, 
a handsome and virtuous youth of eighteen. Manfredi surren- 
dered in April 1501, on the promise that his life should lx^ spared ; 
but Cesare broke his word, and sent him a prisoner to Rome, 
where he was afterwards foully outraged and put to death. 
After taking Castel Bolognese he returned to Rome in June, to 
take part in the Franco-Spanish intrigues for the partition ol 
Naples. He was now lord of an extensive territory, and the 
pope created him duke of Romagna. His cruelty, his utter want 
of scruple, and his good fortune made him a terror to all Italy. 
His avidity was insatiable and he could brook no opposition; 
but, unlike his father, he was morose, silent and unsympathetic. 
His next conquest.*? were Camerino and Urbino, but his power 
was now greatly shaken by the conspiracy of La Magione fa 
castle near Perugia where the plotters met). Several of the 
princes depo.sed by him, the Orsinis, and some of his own captains, 
such as Vitellozzo Vitelli (y.c.), Oliverotto da Fermo, and G. P. 
Baglioni, who had been given estates but feared to lose them, 
joined forces to conspire against the Borgias. Risings broke out 
at Urbino and in Romagna, and the papal troops were defeated ; 
Cesare could find no allies, and it seemed as though all Italy was 
about to turn against the hated family, when the French king 
promised help, and this was enough to frighten the confederates 
into coming to terms. Most of them had shown very little 
political or military skill, and several were ready to betray each 
other. But Cesare, while trusting no one, proved a match for 
them all. During his operations in northern Romagna, Vitelli, 
Oliverotto, Paolo Orsini, and the duke of Gravina, to show their 
repentance, seized Scnigallia, which still held for the duke of 
Urbino, in his name. Cesare arrived at that town, decoyed the 
unsuspecting candoitini into his house, had them all arrested, and 
two of them, Vitelli and Oliverotto, strangleii (December 31,1502). 

He was back in Rome early in 1503, and took part in reducing 
the last rebel Orsinis. He was gathering troops for a new ex- 
pedition in central Italy in the summer, when both he and his 
father were simultaneously seized with fever. The pope died on 
the 1 8th of August, while Cesare was still incapacitated, and this 
unfortunate coincidence proved his ruin ; it was the one contin- 
gency for which he had not provided. On all sides his enemies 
rose up against him ; in Romagna the deposed princes prepared 
to regain their own, and the Orsinis raised their heads once more 
in Rome. Cesare’s position was greatly shaken, and when he 
tried to browbeat the cardinals by means of Don Michelotto 
and his bravos, they refused to be intimidated ; he had to leave 
Rome in September, trusting that the Spanish cardinids would 
elect a candidate friendly to hw house. At the conclave Francesco 
Todescbini-Piccolomini was elected as Pius III., and he showed 
every disposition to be peaceful and respectable, but he was old 
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in bad health. Cesare’fi dominion at once began to fall to 
pieces; Gmdobaldo, duke of Urbino^ returned to his duchy 
with Venetian help; and the lords of Piombino, Rimini and 
Pesaro soon regain^ their own ; Cesenai defended by a governor 
faithful to Cesare^ alone held out. Pius III. died on the iHth of 
October 1503, and a new conclave was held. Cesare, who could 
still count on the Spanish cardinals, wished to prevent the 
election of Giuliano della Rovere, the enemy of his house, but the 
latter^s chances were so g^eady improved that it was necessary 
to come to terms with him. On the ist of November he was 
elected, and assumed the name of Julius II. He showed no ill> 
will towards Cesare, but declared that the latter’s territories 
must be restored to the church, for “ we desire the honour of 
recovering what our predecessors have wrongfully alienated.” 
Venice hoped to intervene in Romagna and establish her pro- 
tectorate over the principalities, but this Julius was determined 
to prevent, and after trying in vain to use Cesare as a means 
of keeping out the Venetians, he had him arrested. Borgia’s 
power was now at an end, and he was obliged to surrender all his 
castles in Romagna save Cesena, Forli and Bettinoro, whose 
governors refused to accept an order of surrender from a master 
who was a prisoner. Finally, it was agreed that if Cesare were 
set at liberty he would surrender the castles ; this having been 
accomplished, he departed for Naples, where the Spaniards were 
in possession. The Spanish governor, Gonzalo de Cordova, had 
given him a safe-conduct, and he was meditating fresh plans, 
when Gonzalo arrested him by the order of Ferdinand of Spain as 
a disturber of the peace of Italy (May 1504). In August he was 
sent to Spain, where he remained a prisoner for two years ; in 
November 1 506 he made his escape, and fled to the court of his 
brother-in-law, the king of Navarre, under whom he took service. 
While besieging the castle of Viana, held by the rebellious count 
of Lerin, he was killed (March 1 2, 1 507). 

Cesare Borgia was a type of the adventurers with which the 
Italy of the Renaissance swarmed, but he was cleverer and more 
unscrupulous than his rivals. His methods of conquest were 
ferocious and treacherous ; but once the conquest was made he 
governed his subjects with firmness and justice, so that his rule 
was preferred to the anarchy of factions and local despots. But 
he was certainly not a man of genius, as ha.s long been imagined, 
and his success was chiefly due to the support of the papacy ; 
once his father was dead his career was at an end, and he could no 
longer play a prominent part in Italian affairs. His fall proved 
on how unsound a basis his system had been built up. 

The chief authorities for the life of Cesare Borgia arc the same 
as those of Alexander VI., especially M. Creighton's History of the 
Papacy, vol. v. (London, 1807) ; F. Gregorovius's Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom, vol. vii. (Stuttgart, 1881) ; and P. Villari's Machiavelli (London 
1802) : al.so C. Yriarte, Cisar Borgia (Paris, i88g), an admirable 
piece of writing; Schubert-Soldem, Die Borgia und ihre Zeit (Dresden. 
1902), which contains the latest discoveries on the subject ; and £. 
Alvisi, Cesare Borgia, Duca di Romagna (Imola, 1878). (L, V.*) 

BORGIA, FRANCIS (1510- 1572), Roman Githolic saint, 
duke of Gandia, and gener^ of the order of Jesuits, was bom at 
Gandia (Valencia) on the loth of October 1510, and from ^y- 
hood was remarkable for his piety. Educated from his twelfth 
year at Saragossa under the ciiarge of his unde the archbishop, 
he had begun to show a strong inclination towards the monastic 
life, when his father sent him in 1528 to the court of Charles V. 
Here he distinguished himself, and on his marriage with Eleanor 
de Castro, a Portuguese lady of high rank, he was ^created 
marquis of Bombay, and was appointed master of the horse to 
the empress. He accompanied Carles on his African expedition 
in 153s, and also into Provence in 1536 ; and on the death of 
the empress in 1539 he was deputed to convoy the body to the 
burial-place in Granada. This sad duty confirmed his determina- 
tion to leave the court, and also, should he survive his consort, 
to embrace the monastic life. On his return to Toledo, however, 
new honours were thrust upon him, much against his will ; he 
was made viceroy of Catalonia and commander of the order of St 

i fames. At Barcebna, the seat of his government, he lived a 
ife of great austerity, but discharged his official duties with 
energy and efficiency until 2543, when, having succeeded his 
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father in the dukedom, he at length obtained permission to resign 
his viceroyalty and to retire to a more congenial mode of life at 
Gandia. Having already held some correspondence with Ignatius 
Loyola, he now powerfully encouraged the recently founded 
order of Jesus. One of his first cares at Gandia was to build 
a Jesuit college ; and on the death of Eleanor in 1 546, he resolved 
to become himself a member of the society. Ihe difficulties 
arising from political and family circumstances were removed by 
a papal dispensation, which allowed him, in the interests of his 
young children, to retain his dignities and worldly possessions 
for four years after taking the vows. In 1550 he visited Rome, 
where he was received with every mark of distinction, and where 
he furnished the means for building the Collegium Romanum. 
Returning to Spain in the following year, he formally resigned his 
rank and estate in favour of his eldest son, assumed the Jesuit 
habit, was ordained priest, and entered upon a life of penance and 
prayer. At his own earnest request, seamded by Loyola, a 
proposal that he should be created a cardinal by Julius HI. 
was departed from ; and at the command of his superior he 
employed himself in the work of itinerant preaching. In 1554 
he was appointed commissary-general of the order in Spain, 
Portugal and the Indies, in which capacity he showed great 
activity, and was successful in founding many new and thriving 
colleges. In 1556, shortly after Charles V. retired, Borgia had 
an interview with him, but would not yield to his inducements 
to transfer his allegiance to the older order of Hieronymites. 
Some time afterwards Borgia was employed by Charles to conduct 
negotiations with reference to a project which was to secure for 
Don Carlos of Spain the Portuguese succession in the event of 
the death of hi.s cousin Don Se^stian. On the death of Lainez 
in 1565, Francis Borgia was chosen to succeed him as third general 
of the Jesuits. In this capacity he showed great zeal and ad- 
ministrative skill ; and so great was the progress of the society 
under his government that he has sometimes been called “ iU 
second founder.” The peculiarities which are most characteristic 
of the order were, however, derived from Loyola and Lainez, 
rather than from Borgia, whose ideal was a simple monasticism 
rather than a life of manifold and influential contact with the 
world. He died at Rome on the 30th of September 1572. He 
was beatified by Urban VIII. in 1624, and canonized by Clement 
X. in 1671, his festival being afterwards (1683) fixed by Innocent 
XL for the loth of October. 

Several works by St Francis Borgia have tieon pubUslied, the 
principal of these lieing a series of Exercises similar to the Exercitia 
Spiritualia of Loyola, and u treatise Rheiorica Concionandi. The 
Opera Omnia wcr^ublish(‘d at Bru-sscls in 1675. His life was written 
by his confes.sor Pedro de Ribadeneira. See also A. Butler's Lives 
of the Saints, and the Breviarium Romanum (second noctum for 
Octot)cr 10), 

BORGIA, LUCREZIA (1480-2519), duchess of Ferrara, 
daughter of Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards Pope Alexander 
VT. (g.v.), by his mistress Vanozza dei Cattanei, was bom at 
Rome in 1480. Her early years were spent at her mother’s house 
near her father’s splendid palace ; but later she was given over 
to the care of Adriana de Mila, a relation of Cardinal Borgia 
and mother-in-law of Giulia Famese, another of his mistresses. 
Lucrezia was educated according to the usual curriculum of 
Renaissance ladies of rank, and was taught languages, music, 
embroidery, painting, &c . ; she was famed for her beauty and 
charm, but the corrupt court of Rome in which she was brought 
up was not conducive to a p(ood moral education. Her father 
at first contemplated a Spanish marriage for her, and at the age 
of eleven she was betrothed to Don Cherubin de Centelles, a 
Spanish nobleman. But the engagement was broken off almost 
immediately, and Lucrezia was married by proxy to another 
Spaniard, Dm Gasparo de Procida, son of the count of Aversa. 
On the death of Innocent VIII. (2492), Cardinal Borgia was 
elected pope as Alexander VI., and, contemplatii^ a yet mme 
ambitious marriage for his daughter, he annulled the union with 
Procida ; in Febniary 2493 Lucrezia was betrothed to Giovanni 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro, with whose family Alexander was now 
in close alliance. The wedding wascelehrated in June ; but when 
the pope’s policy changed he became friendly to the king 
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of Naples, the enemy of the house of Sforza, he planned the 
subjugation of the vassal lords of Romagna, and Giov^ni, feeling 
his position insecure, left Rome for Pesaro with his wife. By 
Christmas 1495 Rome ; the pope had all his 

children around him, and celebrated the carnival with a senes 
of magnificent festivities. But he decided that he had done with 
Sforza, and annulled the marriage on the ground of the husband's 
impotence (March 1497). In order to cement his alliance with 
Naples, he married Lucrezia to Alphonso of Aragon, duke of 
Bisceglie, a handsome youth of eighteen, related to the Nea* 
politan king. But he too realized the fickleness of the Borgias' 
favour when Alexander backed up Louis XII. of France in the 
latter’s schemes for the conquest of Naples. Bisceglie fled from 
Rome, fearing for his life, and the pope sent Lucrezia to receive 
the homage of the city of Spoleto as governor. On her return to 
Rome in 1499, her husband, who really loved her, was induced 
to join her once more. A year later he was murdered by the 
order of her brother Cesare. After the death of Bisceglie, 
Lucrezia retired to Nepi, and then returned to Rome, where 
she acte(i for a time as regent during Alexander’s absence. 
The latter now was anxious for a union between his daughter 
and Alphonso, son and heir to Ercole cl’ Estc, duke of Ferrara. 
The negotiations were somewhat difficull, as neither Alphonso 
nor his father was anxious for a connexion with the house of 
Borgia, and Lucrezia's own reputation was not unblemished. 
However, by bribes and threats the opposition was overcome, 
and in September 1501 the marriage was celebrated by proxy 
with great magnificence* in Rome. On l.ucrczia's arrival at 
Ferrara she won over her reluctant husband by her youthful 
charm (she was only twenty-two), and from that time forth 
she led a peaceful life, about which there was hardly a breath 
of scandal. On the death of Ercole in 1505, her husband became 
duke, and she gathered many learned men, poets and artists at 
her court, among whom were Ariosto, Cardinal Bemlw), Aldus 
Manutius the printer, and the painters Titian and Dosso Dossi. 
She devoted herself to the education of her children and to 
charitable works ; the only tragedy connected with this period 
of her life is the murder of Ercole Strozzi, who is said to have 
admired her and fallen a victim to Alphonso’s jealousy. She 
died on the 24th of June 1519, leaving three sons and a daughter 
l>y the duke of Ferrara, besides one son Rodrigo by the duke 
of Bisa*glie, and possibly another of doubtful paternity. She 
seems to have been a woman of very mediocre talents, and only 
played u part in history because she was the daughter of 
Alexander VL and the sister of Cesare Borgia. While she was 
in Rome she was probably no better and no worse tlian the women 
around her, but there is no serious evidence for the charges of 
incest with her father and brothers which were brought against 
her by the scandal-mongers of the time. 

StM- the bibliograjihics for Alexander VI. and Borgia, Cesare ; 
unci especially h*. Gregorovius'.s Lu<reria Borgia (Stuttgart, 1874). 
the Htandard work on the subject ; also W. Gilbert’sLttCfmrt Borgia^ 
JiHchess i>f Ferrara (London, wliich, while containing much 

information, istjuitc without historic value ; and G. Campori’s “ Gna 
V'ittima della Storia, Lucrezia Borgia/’ in the Nunva A niologia (August 
31, iHfiO), which aims at thu rehabilitation of Lucrezia. (L. V.*) 

BORGLUM, SOLON HANNIBAL (1868- ), American 

sculptor, was Ixim in Ogden, Utah, on the 22nd of December 1868, 
the son of a Danish wood-carver. He studied under Louis F. 
Rebisso in the Cincinnati art school in 1895-1897, and under 
Fr6miet in Paris. He took as his chief subjects incidents of 
western life, cowboys and Indians, with which he was familiar 
from his years on the ranch f notably “ Lassoing Wild Horses,” 
” Stani|>eding Wild Horses,” ” Lost Round-up,” ** On the 
Border of White Man’s Land,” and “ Burial on the Plains.” 
His eider brother, Gutzon Borglum (h. 1867), also showed 
himself an artist of some originality. 

BORGOGNQNE, AMBROGIO (fi. 1473-1 524X Italian painter 
of the Milanese school, whose real name was Ambrogio Stefani 
da Fossano, was approximately contemporary with Leonardo da 
Vinci, but represented, at least during a great part of his career, 
the tendencies of Lombard art anterior to tlie arrival of that 
master— the tendencies which he had adopted and perfected 


from the bands of his predecessors Foppa and Zenale. We are 
not precisely informed of the dates cither of the death or the birth 
of Borgognone, who was born at Fossano in Piedmont, and 
whose appellation was due to his artistic affiliation to the Bur- 
gundian school. His fame is principally associated with that of 
one great building, the Certosa, or church and convent of the 
Carthusians at Pavia, for which he woriced much and in many 
different ways. It is certain, indeed, that there is no truth in the 
tradition which represents him as having designed, in 1473, the 
celebrated fayade of the Certosa itself. His residence there 
appears to have been of eight years’ duration, from 1486, when 
he furnished the designs of the figures of the virgin, saints and 
apostles for the choir-stalls, executed in tarsia or inlaid wood 
work by Bartolommeo Pola, till 1494, when he returned to Milan. 
Only one known picture, an altar-piece at the church San 
Eustorgio, can with probability be assigned to a period of his 
career earlier than i486. For two years after his return to 
Milan he worked af the church of San Satire in that city. From 
1497 he was engaged for some time in decorating with paintings 
the church of the Incoronata in the neighbouring town at Lodi. 
Our notices of him thenceforth are few and far between. In 
1508 he painted for a church in Bergamo ; in 1512 hi.s signature 
appears in a public document of Milan ; in 1524— and this is our 
last authentic record — he painted a series of frescoes illustrating 
the life of St Sisiniiis in the portico of San Simpliciano at Milan. 
Without having produced any works of signal power or beauty, 
Borgognone is a painter of marked individuality. He holds an 
interc.sting place in the most interesting period of Italian art. 
The National Gallery, London, has two fair examples of hi.s work 
— the separate fragments of a silk banner painted for the C*erfosa, 
and containing the head.s of two kneeling groups severally of men 
and women; and a large altar-piece of the marriageof St Catherine, 
painted for the chapel of Rebecchino near Pavia. But to judge 
of his real powers and peculiar ideals— his system of faint and 
clear colouring, whether in fresco, tempera or oil ; hi.s somewhat 
slender and pallid types, not without something that reminds us 
of northern art in their Teutonic sentimentality as well as their 
Teutonic fidelity of portraiture; the conflict of his instinctive 
love of placidity and calm with a somewhat fori'ed and borrowed 
encigy in figure.^ where energy is demanded, his conservatism in 
the matter of storied and minutely diversified backgrounds — to 
judge of these qualities of the ma.ster as they arc, it is necessary 
to study first the great scries of his frescoes and altar-pieces at 
the Certosa, and next those remains of later frescoes and altar- 
pieces at Milan and Lodi, in which we find the influence of 
Leonardo and of the new time mingling with, but not expelling, 
his first predilections. 

BORGO SAN DONNINO, a town and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, in the province of Parma, 14 m. N.W. by rail from the 
town of Parma. Pop. (1901) town, 6251 ; commune, 12,109. It 
occupies the site of the ancient Fidcntia, on the Via Aemilui ; no 
doubt, as its name shows, of Roman origin. Here M. Lucullus 
defeated the democrats under Carbo in 82 B.c. It wa.s inde- 
pendent under Vespasian, but seems soon to have become a village 
dependent on Parma. Its present name comes from the martyr- 
dom of S. Domninus under Maximiafi in a.d. 304. The cathedral, 
erected in honour of this saint, is one of the finest and best- 
preserved Lombardo-Romanesque churches of the iith-‘i3th 
centuries in north Italy. The upper part of the facade is incom- 
plete, but the low'er, with its three portals and sculptures, is very 
fine ; the interior is simple and well-proportioned, and has not 
been spoilt by restorations. For the hhtitierj a work of the early 
iith century, see Rassegna <r Arte, 1905, 180. Not far from the 
town is the small church of S. Antonio del Viennese, a 13th- 
century structure in brick (ib., 1906, 22). The Palazzo Comunale, 
in the Gothic-Lombard style, is a work of the 14th century. 
Borgo S. Donnino is an important centre for the produce and 
cattle of Emilia. (T. As.) 

BORGU, or Barba, an inland country of West Africa. The 
western part is included in the French colony of Dahomey (q.y .) ; 
the eastern division forms the Borgu province of the British 
protectorate of Nigeria. Borgu is bounded N.E. and E. by the 
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'Kiger, S. by the Yoniba co^try, N.W. by Gurma. The country 
consists of an elevated plain traversed by rivers draining north 
or east to the Niger. The water-parting between the Niger basin 
and the coast streams of Dahomey and Lagos runs north-east 
and south-west near the western frontier. In about lo^ N., 
below the town of Bussa, rapids block the course of the Niger, 
navigable up to that point from the sea. The soil is mostly 
f fertile, and is fairly cultivated, producing in abundance millet, 
i yams, plantains and limes. The acacia tree is common, and 
. from it gum-arabic of good quality is obtained. From the nut 
of the horse-radish tree ben oil is expressed. Cattle are numerous 
and of excellent breed, and game is abundant. Borgu is in- 
habited by a number of pagan negro tribes, several of whom were 
dependent on the chief of Nikki, a town in the centre of the 
country, the chief being spoken of as sultan of Borgu. The king 
of Bussa was another more or less powerful potentate. In the 
early years of the 19th century Borgu was invaded by the Fula 
{q.v,), but the Bariba(as the people are called collectively) main- 
tained their independence. In 1894 Borgu became the object 
of rivalry between France and England. The Royal Niger 
Comjjany, which had already concluded a treaty of protection 
with the king of Bussa, sent out Captain (afterwards Sir) F. D. 
Lugard to negotiate treaties with the king of Nikki and other 
t:hiefs, and Lugard succeeded in doing so a few days before the 
arrival of French expxjditions from the west. Disregarding the 
British treaties, French officers concluded others with various 
chiefs, invaded Bussa and established themselves at various 
points on the Niger, To defend British interests, the West 
African Frontier Force was raised loctilly under Lugard's com- 
mand, and a period of great tension ensued, British and French 
troops facing one another at several places. A conflict was, how- 
ever, averted, and by the convention of June 1898 the western 
part of Borgu was declared French and the eastern British, the 
French withdrawing from all places on the lower Niger. 

The British portion of Borgu has an urea of about 12,000 sq. m. 
Up to the period of inclusion w ithin the protectorate of Nigeria 
little or nothing w^as known of the countiy', though there were 
interesting legends of the antifjuity of its history. The population 
was entirely independent, and resisted wdth success not only the 
Fula from the north but also the armies of Dahomey and Mossi 
from the south and west. Travellers who attempted to penetrate 
this country had never returned. Since 1898 the counti*)^ has 
been opened, and from being the most lawless and truculent of 
jM'opIc the Bariba have become singularly amenable and law- 
abiding. Provincial courts are established, but there is little 
crime in the province. The British garrisons have been replaced 
by civil police. The assessment of taxes under British adminis- 
tration was successfully carried out in 1904, and ta.\(*s are collected 
without trouble. In south Borgu the people are agricultural but 
not industrious or inclined for trade. In the north there are 
some pjistoral settlements of Fula. The Bariba themselves 
remain agricultural. Cart-roads liavc l>een constructed between 
the town of Kiama and the Niger. The agricultural resources of 
Borgu are great, and as the population increases with the 
cessation of war and by immigration the country should show 
marked development. Shea trees arc abundant. Elephants arc 
still to be found in the fifty -mile strip of forest land which 
stretches between the Niger and the interior of the province. 
The forest contains valuable sylvan products, and there are 
great possibilities for the cultivation of rubber. There ^re also 
extensive areas of fine land suitable for cotton, with the water- 
way of the Niger close at hand, labour might be brought from 
Yorubaland close by, and a Yoruba colony has been experiment- 
ally started. (See Nigeria and Bussa.) 

BORIC ACID, or Boracic Acid, HgBOg, an acid obtained by 
dissolving boron trioxide in water. It was first prepared by 
Wilhelm Hombere (1652-1715) from borax, by the action of 
mineral acids, and was given the name sal sedativum Hombergi. 
The presence of boric acid or its salts has l>een noted in sea-water, 
whibt it is also said to exist in plants and especially in almost all 
fruits (A. H. Allen, Analyst ^ 1904, 301). The free acid is found 
native in certain volcanic districts such as Tuscany, the Lipari 
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Islands md Nevada, issuing mixed with steam from figures in 
the ground ; it is also found as a constituent of many minerals 
(liorax, boracite, boronatrocalcite and colemanite). 

The chief source of boric add for commercial purposes is the 
Maremma of Tuscany, an extensive and desolate tract of country 
over which jets of vapour and heated gases (saffioni) and springs 
of boiling water spurt out from chasms and fissures. In some 
places the fissures open directly into the air, but in other parts 
of the district they arc ctivered by small muddy lakes (lagoni). 
The soffioni contain a small quantity of boric acid (usually less 
than 0*1 %), together with a certain amount of ammoniacal 
vapours. In order to obtain the acid, a series of Iwsins is con- 
structed over the vents, and so arranged os to permit of the 
passage of water through them by gravitation. Water is led into 
the highest basin and by the action of the heated gases is soon 
brought into a state of ebullition ; after remaining in this basin 
for about a day, it is run off into the second one and is treated 
there in a similar manner. The operation is carried on through 
the entire series, until the liquor in the last basin contains about 
2 % of boric acid. It is then run into settling tanks, from which 
it next passes into the evaporating pans, which are shallow lead- 
lined pans heated by the gases of the sciffioni. These pans are 
worked on a continuous system, the liquor in the first being 
(xmeentrated and run off into a second, and so on, until it is 
sufficiently conceniratt‘(l to crystallize. The crystals are purified 
by reciy'stallization from water. Artificial soffioni are sometimes 
prepared by boring through the rock until the fissures are reached, 
and the water so obtained is occasionally sufficiently impregnated 
with Ixiric acid to lx; evaporated directly. Boric acid is also 
obtained from boronatrocalcite by treatment with sulphuric 
acid, followed by the evaporation of tin; solution so obtained. 
'I’he residue is then heated in n current of superheated steam, in 
which the boric acid volatilizes and distils over. It may also be 
obtained by the decomposition of boracite with hot hydrochloric 
acid. In small quantities, it may be prepared by the addition 
of concentrated sulphuric acid to a cold saturated solution of 
borax. 

Na,B A + + 5140 = NasSOj 4 tHj,BO^ 

Boric acid crystallizes Irom water in white narreons laminae 
belonging to th(» Iriciimc system ; it is dillicultly soluble in cold 
water, but dissolves readily in hot water. It is one of the " weak ’’ 
acids, its dissociation constant being only o*o„iOo (J. Walker, Jow, 
of Chtm. Soc., looo, Ixxvii. 5). and consequently its salts are appreci- 
ably hydrolysed in aqueous solution. 'I hc* free acid turns blue litmus 
to a claret colour. Its action upon turmeric is characteristic; a 
turmeric paper luoisteiu'cl with a solution of hone acid turns brown, 
the colour liecoming much darker as the papiT (fries ; while the 
addition of sodium or potassium hydroxide turns it alniosl black. 
Boric acid is easily soluble in alcohol, and it the vapour of the solution 
be inflamed it burns witfi a charactenstk vivid green colour. The 
acid on being heated to loo"' C. loses water and is converted into 
meUihorit arid^ HBC^ ; at 140'^ C., pyroburir aadt i** produced ; 

at still higher tc'inperatures, boron trioxide is formed. The salts of 
the normal or orthoboric acid in all jirolmbility do not exist ; meta- 
U»nc acid, however, forms several well-defined salts which are readily 
converted, even by carl)on dioxide, into salts of pyrolxiric aci<l. 
That ortholKiric acid is a tribasic acid is shown by tmi formation of 
ethyl orthol>orate on esterification, the vajiour density of which 
corre.snond.H to the molecular formula B( 0 ( ; the molecular 

formula of the acid must consequently be B(OH), or MflBO,. The 
metallic borates are generally obtained in the hydrated condition, 
and with the exception of those of the alkali metals, are insoluble in 
water. The most important of the borates is sodium pyroliorate or 
borax {q.v.). 

Borax and fxiracic ackf ari^ feeble but useful antiseptics. Hence 
they may be used to preserve food -substances, such as milk and 
butter (see Adulteration). In medicine lioracic acid Is used in 
solution to rclit've itching, but its chief use is as a mild antiseptic 
to impregnate lint or cotton-wool. Recent work has shown it is too 
feeble to be relied upon alone, but where really (.diicicnl antiseptics, 
such as mercuric chloride and iodide, and carliolic acid, have licea 
already employed, lioractc acid (which, unlike those, is non-]K>iHOfious 
and non-irritant) may legitimately be used to niaintain the aseptic 
or non-bactenal conrlition which tliey have obtained. Borax taken 
internally is of some value m irritability of the bladder, but as a 
urinary antiseptic it is now surpassed by several recently introduced 
drugs, such as urotropine. 

BORlfIG. The operations of deep boring are resorted to for 
ascertaining the nature, thickness and extent of the various 
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geological formations underlying the surface of the earth. 
Among the purposes for which boring is specifically employed 
are: (^i) prospecting or searching for mineral deposits; (2) 
sinking petroleum, natural gas, artesian or salt wells ; (3) de- 
termining the depth IhjIow the surface of bed-rock or other 
firm substratum, together with the character of tlie overlying 
materials, preparatory to mining or dvil engineering operations ; 
(4) carrying on geological or other scientific explorations. 
Prospecting by boring is practised most successfully in the 
of mineral deposits of large area, which arc nearly horizontal, 
or at least not highly inclined ; e.g. deposits of coal, iron, lead 
and salt. Wide, flat beds of such minerals may be pierced at any 
desired number of points. The depth at which each hole enters 
the deposit and the thickness of the mineral itself are readily 
ascertained, so that a map may l>e constructed with some degree 
of accuracy. Samples of the mineral are also secured, furnishing 
data as to the value of the deposit. While boring is sometimes 
adopted for prospet ting irregular and .steeply inclined mineral 
deposits of small area, the results arc obviously less trustworthy 
than under the conditions named above, and may be actually 
misleading unless a large number of holes are bored. Incident- 
ally, bore-holes supply information as to the character and depth 
of the valueless depositions of earth or rock overlying the mineral 
deposit. Such data assist in deciding upon the appropriate 
method for, and in estimating the cost of, sinking shafts or 
driving tunnels for the development and exploitation of the 
deposit. In sinking petroleum wells, boring serves not only for 
discovering the oil-bearing strata but also for extracting the oil. 
This industry has become of great importance in many parts of 
the United States, in southern Russia and elsewhere. Rock salt 
deposits ore sometimes worked through bore-holes, by introduc- 
ing water and pumping out the solution of brine for further 
treatment. The sinking of artesian wells is another application 
of boring. They are often hundreds, and sometimes thousands, 
of feet in depth. A well in St Louis, Missouri, has a depth of 
ft. 

Rnring is useful in mines themselves for a variety of purposes, 
.such as exploring the deposit ahead of the workings, searching 
for neighbouring veins, and sounding the ground on approaching 
dangerous inundated workings. In the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, bore-holes are often sunk for carrying steam pipes and 
hoisting ropes underground at points remote from a shaft. 

Several of the methods of boring in soft ground are employed 
in connexion with civil engineering operations ; as for ascertain- 
ing the depth heh)W the surface to solid rock, preparatory to 
excavating for and designing deep foundations for heavy struc- 
tures, and for estimating the cost of large scale excavations in 
earth and rock. 

Lastly, a number of deep holes have been bored for geological 
exploration or for observing the increase of temperature in depth 
in the earth's crust ; for example, at Paruschowitz, Silesia, about 
6700 ft. deep ; at Leipzig, Germany, 6265 ft. ; near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, 5532 ft. ; and at Wheeling, West Virginia, nearly 
5000 ft. The two last mentioned were intended to obtain as ' 
complete a knowledge as possible of the bituminous coal and oil- 
bearing formations. 

There are five methods of boring, viz. : by (i) earth augers, 
(2) drive pipes, (3) long, jointed rods and drop drill, (4) the rope 
system, in which the rods are replaced by rope, (5) rotaiy drills. 
The first two methods are adapted to soft or earthy soils only ; 
the others are for rock. 

1. F.arth auprfs comprise spiral and pod augers. The ordinary 
spiral anger resembk*8 the wood auger commonly used by carpenters. 
It is attached to the rod or stem by a socket joint, successive sections 
of rod Ix'ing added as the hole is deepened. The auger is rotated by 
means of horizontal levers, clamped to the itxl — by hand for holes of 
small diameter (a to 6 in.), the larger siies (8 to 16 in.) by horse 
power. Clayey, cohesive soils, containing few stones, are readily 
bored : stony ground >vith difficulty. The operation of the auger 
is intermittent. After a few revolutions it is raised and emptif^, 
the soil clinging between the spirals. Depths to 50 or 60 ft. are 
usually l)ored by hand ; deeper holes by horse iiower. For sandy. 
non-coUesivc soils, the auger may l>e encircled by a close-fitting 
s^eet iron cylinder to prevent the soil from falling out. 





Fig. I. 


Fig. 2. 
Pod Auger. 


Pod augers generally vary in diameter from 8 to 20 in. A common 
form (fig. 1) consists of two curved iron plates, one attached to the 
rod rigidly, the other by hinge and key. By l>eing turned through 
a few revolutions the pod is filled, ana is then raised and emptied. 
For boring in sandy sods, the open sides are closed by hinged plates. 
Fig. 2 shows another type of pod auger. For holes of Urge diameter 
earth augers are bandied with the 
aid of a light derrick. 

2. Drive pipes are widely used, 
both for testing the depth and 
character of soft material overlyuig 
solid rock and as a necessary pre- 
liminary to rock boring, when some 
thickness of surface soil must first 
be papsed through. In its simplest 
form the drive pipe consists of one 
or more lengths of wrought iron 

r 'pe, open at both ends and irom 
In. to 6 in. diameter. When of 
small size the pipe is driven by a 
iieavy hammer ; for deep and large 
holes, a light pile-driver becomes 
ncccssar>\ The lower end of the 
pipe is provided with an annular 
steel shoe ; the upper end has a 
drivehead for receiving the blows 
of the hammer. Successive lengths 
are screwed on as required. For 
shallow holes the pipe is cleaned 
out by a “bailer" or “sand-pump" a cylinder 4 to 6 ft. long, 
with a valve in the lower end. It is lowered at intervals, filled by 
being dashed up and down, and then raised and emptied. !f, 
after reaching some depth, the external frictional resistance pn-veiits 
the pipe from sinking farther, another pipe of small diameter may 
be inserted and the driving continued. Drive pipes are often sunk 
by applying weights at the surface and slowly rotating by a lever. 
Two pipes are then used, one msidc tin? other. Water is pumped 
down the inner pipe, thus loosening 
the .soil, raising the debris and in- 
creasing the speed of driving. The 
“ driven well " for water supply is an 
adaptation of the drive pipe and put 
down in the same way. 

3, Drill and Ritd:,. This method has 
long l>een uscmI in Europe and els»’- 
where for deep boring. In the United 
States it is rarely employed for depths 
greater than 200 or 300 ft. The usual 
form of cutting tool or drill is shown 
in fig. 3. The iron rods are from r to 
2 in. scjuare, in long lengths with 
screw joints (fig. 4). Wooden rods are 
occasionally used. For shallow holes (30 to 75 ft.) the work is 
done by hand, one or two cross-bars being clamped to th(‘ rod. 
The men alternately raise and drop the drill, meanwhili* slowly 
walking around and around to rotate the bit and so keep the hole 
true. The cuttings are cleaned out by a bailer, as for drive pipes. 

In boring by hand, the practical limit of depth is soon reached, 
on account of the increasing weight of the rods. For going deeper 
a “ spring-pole " may l>o used. This is a tapering pole, say 31) ft. 
long and 5 or 6 in. diameter at the small end. It rests 
in an inclined position on a fulcrum set about 10 ft. 
from the butt, the latter being firmly fixed. The rods 
are su.spcndcd from the end of the pole, which e.x- 
tends at a height of several feet over the mouth of the 
hole. With the aid of the spring of the pole the strokes 
are produced by a slight effort on the part of the 
driller. Average speeds of 6 to 10 ft. per 10 houfs are 
easily made, to depths of 200 to 250 ft. 

For deep Ixjring the rod system requires a more 
elaborate plant. The rods are suspended from a 
heavy “ walking beam " or lever, usually oscillated 
by a steam engine. By means of a screw-feed device, 
the rods, w'hich are rotated slightly after every 
stroke, are gradually fed down as the hole is deepened, 
length after length being added. A tall derrick 
carries the sheaves and ropes by which the rods and 
tools are manipulated. The drill bit cannot be attached 
rigidly to the rods as in shallow boring, becau.se the 
momentum of the heavy moving parts, transmitted 
directly to the bit as the blow is struck, would cause 
excessive \*ibration and breakage. It b^omes neces- 
sary. therefore, to introduce a sliding-link joint be- 
tween the rods and bit. One form of link is shown 
in fig. 5. On striking its blow', the bit comes to rest, 
while the rods continue to descend to the end of the stroke, the upper 
member of the link sliding down upon the lower. Then, on the up 
stroke the lower link, with the bit. is raued for delivering another blow. 
Fpr large holes the striking weight is, say, 800 to 1000 lb. length of 
stroke 2| to 5 ft., and speed from 20 to 30 strokes per minute. 


A 


Fig. 3. 
Drill Bit. 


Fig. 4. 
Rod Joint. 








Fig. 5. 
Sliding Link. 
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By using the sliding link the cross-section and weight of the 
rods may be greatly reduced, the only strain being that of tension. 
To deliver a sharp, effective blow, however, the rods must drop 
With a quick stroke, which brings a heavy strain upon the 
operating machinery. For overcoming this difficulty, various “ free- 
falling tools have been devised. By these tiie bit is allowed to fall 
by mvity ; the rod follows on its measured down 
stroke, and picks up the bit. Free-falling tools arc of 
two classes: (i) those by which the bit is released 
automatically ; (2) those operated by a sudden twist 
imparted to the rod by the drillman. One of the best 
known of the hrst clai* is the Kind free-fall ^ig. 6). 
The shank of the bit is gripped and released by the 
jaws J.J. worked through a toggle joint by move 
ments ot the disk D. When the rod begins its down- 
ward stroke, the resistance of the water in the hole 
slightly raises D, thus opening the jaws and relcasuig 
the bit, which falls by gravity. On reaching the end 
of the stroke the jaws again catch the shank of the 
bit and raise it for delivering another blow. The 
Fabian free-fall may be noted as an example of the 
second class (see Kohler, L.ehfbuch der Berghaukunde, 
p. 57). Tools are sometimes used for cutting an 
annular groove in the bottom of the hole, and raising 
to the surface the core so formed, for observing the 
character of the rock. 

4. liopt and Drop Tools . — This method was long ago 
used in China. Because of its extensive application 
in the oil -fields it is generally designated in tlu* 
United States as the “oil-well system." In its 
various modifications it is often cnqdoyed also in 
general prospecting of mmeral deposits and in sinking 
artesian, natural gas and salt wells. One of its forms 
F'lo. b. is known in England a.s the Mather & Platt system. 
Kind Free- The chief point of difference from rod - boring is 
Falling Tool substitution of rojie for the jointed rods. For 

‘ deep boring it jxisse.sses the advantage of saving 
the large amount of time consumed in raising and lowering 
the rods, us retpnred whenever the hole is to Ik* cleaned out, 01 
a dull bit rejilaced, since the tools are rapidly run uo or down 
by means of t he rope with which they are operated while drilling. 
The speed of rope-l»oring is therefore but little affected by incruaiu* 
of depth, while with rod-bonng it falls off rujudly. In its simplest 
form the so-called " string of tools," suspended from the rope, is 
composed of the bit or drill, jars and rope-socket. The jars are a pair 
of sliding links, similar to those used for rod-boring, but .serving a 
different piirjiose, viz. to produce a sharj) shock on the ujiward 
stroke as the jars come together, for loosening the bit should it tend 
to stick fast in the hole. A heavy bar (auger stem) is generally 
inserted between the jars and bit. for increasing the force of the blow. 
Tlie weight of another bar above the jars (sinker- bar) keeps the rope 
taut. The length of stroke and feed are regulated 
r\ by the " temper-screw " (fig. 7), a feed device 

(o) resembling that used for rod - tioring. Clamped 

) \ to it is the drill rope, wliich is let out at intervals. 

"" as the hole is deepened. 1'he bits usually range 

from 3 to H in. diameter, the speed of boring 
being 'generally between 20 and 40 ft. per 24 
hours, according to the kind of rock. A great 
variety of special " fishing tools " are made, for 
use in case of breakage of parts in the hole or other 
accident. 

5. Diamond Drill.— -Thv methods described above 
are capable of boring holes vertically down- 
ward only. By the diamond drill, holes can be 
bored in any direction, from vertically downward 
to vertically upward. It has the further ad- 
vantage of making an annular hole from which is 
obtained a core, furnishing a practically complete 
cross-section of the strata penetrated ; the thick- 
ness and character of each stratum are shown, 
together with its dcptli below the surface. Thus, 
the diamond drill Is peculiarly well adapted for 
prospecting mineral dejxisits from which samples 
are desired. The first practical application of 
diamonds for drilling in rock wa» made in 1863 
by Professor Rudolph Leschot, a civil engineer of 
Paris. 

The apparatus consists essentially of a line of 
hollow rods, conph'd by screw joints, an annular 
steel bit or crown, set with diamonds, being 
attached fo the lower end. By means of a small 
engine on the aurface the rods are rapidly routed 
and feel down automatically as the hole is 
deepc‘ned. Tlie speed of rotation is from 300 to 8ot) revolutions 
per minute, depending on the character of the rock and diameter 
of the bit. While boring a stream of water is forced down the 
hollow rods by a pump, passing l>ack to the surface ^rough the 
annular space lietween the rods and the walls of the drill hoi®* Tlj® 
cuttings are thus earned to the surface, leaving the bottom of the hole 



Fig. 7. 

Temper Screw, 


clean f 

bit and diamonds, 

is done by a smi^ ^ „ 

Diamond drills of standard designs (fig. 8) bore holes from to 
2# in. diameter, yielding cores of 1 to iff in. diameter, and are capable 
of reaching depths of a few hundred to 4000 ft. or more. They re- 
quire from 8 to 30 boiler horse-power. Large machines will bore 
ihallower holes up to 0, 9 or even 12 in* diameter. For operating 




Fig. 8. — IJttle Champion Rock Drill. 


Fig. 9, 



Fig. 10. 

Diamond Drill Bit. 


in underground workings of mines, small and compact machines 
are sometime.s mounted on columns (fig. 9). They bore i^ to in. 
holt*.H to depths of 300 to 400 ft., cores being I to j in. diai^ter. 
Hand-power drills are also built. In the South African goldfields 
several diamond drill holt.*s from 4500 to 5200 ft. deep have been 
successfully bored. Rates of advance for core-drilling to moderate 
depths range usually from 2 to 3 ft. per hour, 
including ordinary delays, tliough in favourable 
rock much higher sjiecds are often attained. 

In de(*j) holes the speeds diminish, iH'cause of 
t imeconsumed m raising ami lowering the rodf . 

If no core is desired a " solid bit " is used. 

The drilling then proceeds faster, as it is only 
necessary to raise the rods occasionally, for 
examining the condition of the Int. 

The driving engine has two inclined cylin- 
ders, coupled to a crank-shaft, by which, 
through gearing, the drill-rod is rotated. The 
rods are wrought iron or steel tubes, in 5 to 10 ft. lengths. For produc- 
ing the feed two devices an* emjiloved, the differential screw and 
hydraulic cylinder. For the differential feed (fig. 9) the engine has a 
hollow left-Iiand threaded screw-shaft, to which the rod# are coupled. 
This shaft is dnven by a spline and bevel gearing and is aupportcsd 
by a threaded feed-nut, carried in the lower bearing. Geared to the 
screw-shaft is a light counter-shaft. By prop- 
erly proportioning the number of teetli in the 
system of gear-wheels, the feed-nul is caused 
to revolve a little faster than the screw-shaft, 
so that the drill -rod is fed downward a small 
fraction of an inch for each evolution. To 
vary the rate of feed, as suitable for different 
rocks, three pairs of gears with different ratios 
of teeth are jirovidcd. The screw-shaft and 
gearing are carried by a swivel-bead, which 
can !)c rotated in a vertical plane, for boring 
holes at an angle. 

The hydraulic feed is an improvement on 
the above, in that the rate ol feed is inde- 
wndent of the rotative speed of the rods and 
canbeadjustedw'iththe utmostnicety. There 
are cither one or two feed cylinders, suppli^ 
with water from the pump. The rod, while 
rotating freely. Is supported by the feed 
cylinder piston and caused to move slowly 
downward by allowing the water to pass 
from the lower to the upper part of tho 
cylinder. A valve regulates the passage of 
the water and hence the rate of feed. 

The bit (fig. 10 and fig. 11, B) is of soft 
steel, set with six to eight or more diamonds. Core Lifter and BarreL 
according to its diameter. The diamonds, 

usually from 1* to 2 1 carats in size, arc carefully set in the bit, 
projecting but slightly from its surface. Two kinds of diamonds 
are used. " carbons " and " borta." The carixins are opaque, dark 
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b) colour, to«*ber than the brilliant, and liave no cleavaR* plan^ 

They are therefore suitable for dnliinR in hard wk. 

roui^. imperfect brilliants, and are best used for the softer ro^s. 

Ab tlie bit wears, the stones mtist Ik* reset from time to time. The 
wear of carbons in a well-set bit ia small, though extremely variable. 
AlKive the bit arc the core-liftcr and core-barrel. The con- lifter 
(fig. 11, A) is a device for gripiimg and breaking off Uie core and 
raising it to the surface. The Urref, 3 to to ft. long, fite closely in 
the hole and is often s|.ir,dly groov.-d for the tsi.ssage of tb^ w^-r 
and elfbris. It serves partly as a guide, tending to keep the hok. 

straight, partly tor holding and protecting the core. 

Diamond dnlls do not work satisfactorily 111 broken, fissured rwk, 
as tin* carl)ons arc liabJt* to Ik* injured, loosened or torn from their 
settmes In these circumstances, and for soft rocks, the diamond 
bit may be replaced by a steel toothed bit. Another apparatus for 
core-drillinK is the Davis Calyx drill. I-'or hard rock it has an 
annular hit. accompanied by a quantity of chilled steel shot ; for 

soft rock, a toothed bit IS used. 

Diamond driU holes are rarely straiKht, and usually deviate 
considerably from the (iirec’ion in which they arc started. Very 
deep holes have been found to vary as much as 45® and even (k) 
from their true direction. Tins is due to the fact that the rods do 
not fit closely in the hole and therefore bend. It is also likely to 
occur in ilrillmi? through inclined strata, specially when of diflerent 
degrees of hardness. I »y using a long and closely fitting con- barrel 
the liability to deviation is reduced, hut cannot be wholly prevented. 
Holes winch are nearly Imrizontal alway.s deflect iii)ward, because 
the wig of the rods tilts up tlu* bit. Dnmond drill holes should there- 
fore alway.s Ik* survey(*d. This is doiu* by lowering into tfu* hole 
instruments for observing ut a number of suei (*ssive points the direc- 
tion and degree of deviation.^ If accural(*ly surveyed a crooked 
hole may be quib* as useful as a straight one, 

AiminuiTlKS. — For furtht*i information on boring sec Trans. 
Amrr. Insi. Mining Enf>s. vol. ii. |). 241, vol. xxvii. p. 123; C. le 
Neve Foster, Text-hook of Ore and Stone Mininf^, chap. ill. : Gltichauf, 
qth December i8yo. 20th and 27th May 1005 : Setenitfu Amernan. 
aiBt August 1886 ; Bnaineerin^ and Alining Jour. vol. Iviii. p. 2(»8, 
vot Ixx. p. Cm. vol. Ixxx. p. 020; Trans. Just. Mtmng Engs., 
£ngland, vol. xxiti. p. 685 I School of Alines Quarterly , N.\ ,, vol. xvi, 
p. 1 ; Zeitsihr. fUr Ilerg-'lJ Utten- und Salinenwesen, vol. xxv. p. 20 ; 
Denny, " Diamond Drilling." Ahnes and ATinerals, vol. xx.. August 
1899. p. 7, to January i90f>. p. 241 ; Mining Jour., 2bth January 1901 ; 
Mining and Saentifu Press, 28th November 1903. ji. 353; Ost. 
Z$ii$cnr. fUr Berg- und HilUenwesen, 21st May, 4th June 1904 • Ttmts. 
Inst. Mining and Metallurgv, vol. xii. p. 301 ; Engineering Magazine. 
Maixdi 1896, p. 1075. 

BORIS FBDOROVICH GODUNOV, tsar of Muscovy (r. 1551- 
1605), the most famous member of an ancient, now extinct, 
Russian family of Tatar origin, which migrated from the Horde 
to Muscovy in the 14th century. Bori.s’ career of service began 
at the court of Ivan the Terrible. He is mentioned in 157° 
taking part in the Serpeisk campaign as orie of the archers of 
tlte guard. In 1571 he strengthened his position at court by his 
marriage with Maria, the daughter of Ivan’s abominable favourite 
Malyuta Skuratov. In 1580 the tsar chose Irene, the sister of 
Boris, to be the bride of the tsarevich Theodore, on which 
occasion Boris was promoted to the rank of boyar,. On his death- 
bed Ivan appointed Boris one of the guardians of hi.s son and 
successor; for Theodore, despite his seven -and -twenty years, 
was of somewhat weak intellect. The reign of Theodore began 
with a rel)cllion in favour of the infant tsarevich Demetrius, the 
son of Ivan’s fifth wife Marie Nugaya, a rebellion resulting in the 
banishment of Demetrius, with his mother and her relations, to 
their appanage at llglich. On the occasion of the tsar’s corona- 
tion (May 31, 1584), Boris was loaded with honours and riches, 
yet he held but the second place in the repney during the life- 
time of his co-guardian Nikita Romanovich, on whose death, in 
August, he was left without any serious rival. A conspiracy 
against him of all the other great boyars and the metropfiitan 
Dionysy, which sought to break Boris’ power by divorcing the 
tsar from Godunov's childless sister, only ended in the banish- 
ment or tonsuring of the malcontents. Henceforth Godunov 
was omnipotent. The direction of aflfaiw passed entirely into 
his hands, and he corresponded with foreign princes as their 
etjuai. His policy was generally pacific, but always most prudent. 
In i5()5 he recovered from Sweden the towns lost during the 
former reign. Five years previously he had defeated a Tatar 
raid upon Moscow, for which service he received the title of sluga, 

I Brough. Mine Surveying, pp. 27^-278; Marriott, Trans. Insi. 
Mining and Metallurgy, xiv. p. 235. 


an obsolete dignity even higher than that of boyar. Towards 
Turkey he maintained an independent attitude, supporting an 
anti-Turkish faction in the Crimea, and furnishing the emperor 
with subsidies in his war against the sultan. Godunov en- 
couraged English merchants to trade with Russia by exempting 
them from tolls. He civilized the north-eastern and south- 
eastern borders of Muscovy by building numerous towns and 
fortresses to keep the Tatar and Finnic tribes in order. Samara, 
Saratov, and Tsaritsyn and a whole series of lesser towns derive 
from him. He also re-colonized Siberia, which had been slipping 
from the grasp of Muscovy, and formed scores of new settle- 
ments, including Tobolsk and other large centres. It was during 
his government that the Muscovite church received its patri- 
archate, which placed it on an equality with the other Eastern 
churches and emancipated it from the influence of the metro- 
politan of Kiev. Boris’ most important domestic reform was 
the ukaz (1587) forbidding the peasantry to transfer themselvp 
from one landowner to another, thus binding them to the soil. 
The object of this ordinance was to secure revenue, but it led to 
the institution of serfdom in its most grindii^ form. The sudden 
death of the tsarevich Demetrius at Uglich (May 15, 1591) 
has commonly been attributed to Boris, because it cleared his 
way to ihc throne ; but this is no clear proof that he was person- 
ally concerned in that tragedy. The same may be said of the 
many, often absurd, accusations subsequently brought against 
him by jealous rivals or ignorant contemporaries who hated 
Godunov’s reform.s as novelties. 

On the death of the childless tsar Theodore (January 7, 1598), 
self-preservation quite as much as ambition constrained Boris to 
seize the throne. Had he not done so, lifelong seclusion in a 
monastery would have been his lightest fate. His election was 
proposed by the patriarch Job, who acted on the con^'ictio^ that 
Boris was the one man capable of coping with the extraordinary 
difiiailties of an unexampled situation. Boris, however, would 
only accept the throne from a Zemsby Sohor, or national assembly, 
which met on the 17th of February, and unanimously elected 
him on the 21st. On the ist of Septemlier he was solemnly 
crowned tsar. During the first years of his reign he was both 
pfipular and prosperous, and ruled the people excellently well. 
Enlightened as he was, he fully recognized the intellectual 
inferiority of Russia as compared with the West, and did his 
utmost to bring about a better state of things. He was the first 
tsar to import foreign teachers on a great scale, the first to send 
youi^ Russians abroad to be educated, the first to allow Lutheran 
churches to be built in Russia. He also felt the necessity of a 
Baltic seaboard, and attempted to obtain Livonia by diplornatic 
means. He cultivated friendly relations with the Scandinavians, 
in order to intermarry if possible with foreign royal houses, so as 
to increase the dignity of his own dynasty. That Boris was one of 
the greatest of the Muscovite tsars there can be no doubt. Bu t his 
great qualities were overlialanced by an incurable suspiciousness, 
which made it impossible for him to act cordially with tho.se about 
him. His fear of possible pretenders induced him to go so far as to 
forbid the greatest of the boyars to marry. He also encouraged 
informers and persecuted suspects on their unsupported state- 
ments. The Romanov family in especial suffered severely from 
these delations. Boris died suddenly (April 1 3, 1 605), leaving one 
son, Theodore 11 . , who succeeded him for a few months and then 
was foully murdered by the enemies of the Godunovs. 

See Platon Va»iliovich Pavlov. On the Historical Significance of 
the Reign of Boris Godunov (Rus.) (Moscow. 1850) ; SerKyei Mikhaih 
vich Solovev, History of Russia (Rus.) (2nd cd.. vols. vii.-viii,, St 
Petersburg, 1897). (B. N. B.) 

BORISOGLYEBSK, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Tambov, 100 m. S.S.E. of the city of that name, in 51“ 22' N. lat. 
and 43° 4' E. long. It was founded in 1646 to defend the .southern 
frontiers of Muscovy against the Crimean Tatars, and in 1696 was 
surrounded by wooden fortifications. The principal industries 
are the preparation of wool, iron-casting, soap-boiling, tallow- 
melting, and brick-making ; and there is an active trade in 
grain, wool, cattle, and leather, and two important annual fairs. 
Pop. (1867)12,254; (1897)22,370* 



BORKU- 

BORKU» or BorcUi a region of Central Africa between 17® and 
19° N. and 18® and 21® E., forming part of the transitional zone 
between the arid wastes of the S^ara and the fertile lands of 
the central Sudan. It is bounded N. by the Tibesti Mountains, 
and is in great measure occupied by lesser elevations belonging 
to the s^e system. These hills to ^e south and east merge into 
the plains of Wadai and Darfur. South-west, in the direction of 
Lake Chad, is the Bodelc basin. The drainage of the country 
is to the lake, but the numerous khors with which its surfajce is 
scored are mostly dry or contain water for brief periods only. A 
considerable part of the soil is light sand drifted alwut by the 
wind. The irrigated and fertile portions consist mainly of a 
number of valleys separated from each other by low and irregular 
limestone rocks. They furnish excellent dates. Barley is also 
cultivated. The northern valleys ore inhabited by a settled popu- 
lation of Tibbu stock, known os the Daza, and by colonies 
of negroes; the others are mainly visited by nomadic Berber 
and Arab tribes. The inhabitants own laige numbers of goats 
and asses. 

A caravan route from Barca and the Kufra oasis passes through 
Borku to Lake Chad. The country long remained unknown to 
Europeans, (iustav Nachtigal spent some time in it in the 
year 1871, and gave a valuable account of the region and its 
inhabitants in his book, Sahara und Sudan (Berlin, 1879-1889). 
In 1899 Borku, by agreement with Great Britain, was assigned 
to the French sphere of influence. The country, which had for- 
merly been periodically raided by the Walad Sliman Arabs, was 
then governed by the Senussi {q.v.), who had placed garrisons 
in the chief centres of population. From it raids were made 
on French territory. In 1907 a P'rench column from Kanem 
entered Borku, but after capturing Ain Galakka, the principal 
Senussi station, retired. Borku is also culled Borgu, but must 
not be confounded with the Borgu (y.r.) west of the Niger. 

A summary of Nachtigal's writings on Borku will be found in 
section 28 of Gustav Nachtigal's Reisen in det Sahara und int Sudan 
(l vol.), arriing<'(l by Albert Friinkcl (Leipzig. 1887). See also an 
article (with map) by Commdt. Borrleaux in La Ghtgraphie, Oct. 1908. 

BORKUM, an island of Germany, in the North Sea, belonging 
to the Prussian province of Hanover, the westernmost of the 
East Frisian chain, lying between the east and west arms of the 
estuary of the Ems, and opposite to the Dollart. Pop. about 
2500. The island is 5 m. long and 2J m. broad, is a favourite 
summer resort, and is visited annually by about 20,000 persons. 
There is a daily steamboat service with Eniden, Leer and Ham- 
burg during the summer months. Tlie island affords pasture for 
cattle, and a breeding-place for seii-birds. 

BORLASE, WILLIAM (1695-1772), English antiquary and 
naturalist, w^as bom at Pendeen in Cornwall, of an ancient 
family, on the 2nd of Februarj' 1695. He was educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and in 1719 was ordained. In 1722 he 
was presented to the rectory of Ludgvan, and in 1732 he obtained 
in addition the vicarage of St Just, his native parish. In the 
parish of Ludgvan were rich copper works, abounding with 
mineral and metallic fossils, of which he made a collection, and 
thus was led to study somewhat minutely the natural history of 
the county. In 1750 he was admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and in 1754 he published, at Oxford, liis Antiquities of 
Cornwall (2nd ed., London, 1769). His next publication was 
Ohsrroations on the Ancient and Present Stale of the Islands of 
SciUy, and their Importance to the Trade of Great Britain (Oxford, 
1756). In 1758 appeared his Natural History of Cornwall. He 
presented to the Ashmolean museum, Oxford, a variety of fossils 
and antiquities, which he had described in his works, and 
received the thanks of the university and the degree of LL,D. 
He died on the 31st of August 1772. Borlase was well acquainted 
with most of the leading literary men of the time, particularlv 
with Alexander Pope, with whom he kept up a long correspond- 
ence, and for whose grotto at Twickenham he furnished the 
greater part of the fossils and minerals. 

Borla.se's letters to Pope, St Aubyn and others, with answers, fill 
several volumes of MS. There are also MS. notes on Cornwall, and 
a complete unpublished treatise Concerning the Creation and Deluge. 
Some account of these MSS., with extracts from them, was given 
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in the QuaeUfly Review, October 1875. Borlase's memoirs of his 
own life were published in Nicbol’s LUetary Anecdotes, vol v. 

BORMIO (Gcr. Worms), a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the 
province of l^ndrio, 41 J m. N.E. of the town of Sondrio. Pop. 
(1901) 1814. It is situated in the Valtcllina (the valley of the 
Adda), 4020 ft. above sca-lcvcl, at the foot of the Stelvio pass, 
and, owing to its position, was of some military importance in 
the middle ages. It contains interesting churches and picturesque 
towers. A cemetery of pre-Roman date was discovered at 
Bormio in 1820. 

The baths of Bormio, 2 m. farther up the valley, are mentioned 
by Pliny and Cassiodorus, the secretary of Theodoric, and are 
much frequented. 

BORN, IGNAZ, Edler von (1742-1791), Austrian mineralo- 
gist and metallurgist, was bom of a noble family at Karlsburg. 
in Transylvania, on the 26th of December 1742. F.ducat^ 
in a Jesuit college in Vienna, he was for sixteen months a 
member of the order, but left it and studied law at Prague. 
Then he travelled extensively in Germany, Holland and France, 
studying mineralogy , and on his return to Prague in 1770 entered 
the department of mines and the mint. In 1 776 he was appointed 
by Maria Theresa to arrange the imperial museum at Vienna, 
where he wiis nominated to the council of mines and the mint, 
and continued to reside until his death on the 24th of July 1791. 
He introduced a method of extracting metals by amalgamation 
(Oher das Anquicken der Erze, 1786), and other improvements in 
mining and other technical processes. His publications also 
include LUhophylacium Bornianum (1772-1775) and Bergbau- 
kunde (1789), besides several museum catalogues. Von Bom 
attempted satire with no great success. Die Staatsperucke, a 
tale published without his knowledge in 1772, and an atUick on 
Father Hell, the Jesuit, and king’s astronomer at Vienna, are 
two of his .satirical works. Part of a satire , entitled Monachologia^ 
in which the monks are descril>ed in the technical language of 
natural history, is also ascribed to him. Von Bom was well 
acquainted with Latin and the principal modern languages of 
Europe, and with many branches of science not immediately 
connected with metallurgy and mineralogy. He took an active 
part in the political changes in Hungary. After the death of 
the emperor Joseph IL, the diet of the states of Hungary re- 
scinded many innovations of that ruler, and conferred the rights 
of denizen on several persons who had been favourable to the 
cause of the Hungarians, and, amongst others, on von Bom. 
At the time of his death in 1791, he was employed in writing a 
work entitled Fasti Leopoldini, probably relating to the prudent 
conduct of Leopold IL, the successor of Joseph, towards the 
Hungarians. 

BORN A, a town of Germany in the kingdom of Saxony, on the 
Wyhra at its junction with the Pleisse, 17 m. S. by E. of Leipzig 
by rail. Pop. (1905) 9176. The industries include peat-cutting, 
iron foundries, organ, pianoforte, felt and shoe factories. 

BdRNE, KARL LUDWIG (1786-1837), German political 
writer and satirist, was born on the 6th of May 1786 at Frankfort- 
on-Main, where his father, Jakob Baruch, carried on the business 
of a banker. He received his early education at Giessen, but 
as Jews were ineligible at that time for public appointments in 
Frankfort, young Baruch was sent to study medicine at Berlin 
under a physician, Markus Herz, in whose house he resided. 
Young Baruch became deeply enamoured of his patron’s wife, 
the talented and beautiful Henrictte Herz (1764-1847), and gave 
vent to his adoration in a scries of remarkable letters. Tiring of 
medical science, which he had subsequently pursued at Halle, 
he studied constitutional law and political science at Heideibcig 
and Giessen, and in 1811 took his doctor’s degree at the latter 
university. On his return to Frankfort, now constituted as a 
grand duchy under the sovereignty of the prince bishop Karl von 
Dalberg, he received (1811) the appointment of police actuary in 
that city. The old conditions, however, returned in 1814 and 
he was obliged to resign his office. Embittered the oppression 
under which the Jews suffered in Germany, he engaged in journal- 
ism, and edited the Frankfort liberal newspapers, Staatsristretto 
and Die Zeitschwingm. In 1818 he became a convert to Lutheran 
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protestttnttfm, changing his name from jWb Baruch to Ludw% 
Bdrne. This step was taken less out of religious conviction than, 
as in the case of so many of his descent, in order to improve 
his social standing. From 1818 to 1821 he edited Die Wage, 
a paper distinguished by its lively political articles and its power- 
ful l)Ut sarcastic theatrical criticisms. This paper was suppressed 
by the police authorities, and in 1S22 Borne quitted for a while 
the field of publicist writing and led a retired life in Paris, Ham- 
burg and Frankfort. After the July Revolution (1830), he 
hurried to Paris, expecting to find the newly-constituted state of 
society somewhat in accordance with his own ideas of freedom. 
Although to some extent disappointed in his h^es, he w^ not 
disposed to look any more kindly on the political condition of 
Germany ; this lent additional zest to the brilliant satirical 
letters {Briefe aus Parts, 1830-1833, published Paris, 1834), 
which he liegan to publish in his last literary venture, La Balance, 
a renval under its French name of Die W<^e. The Brieje aus 
Parts was Borne’s most important publication, and a landmark 
in the history of German journalism. Its appearance led him 
to be regarded as one of the leaders of the new literary party of 
“ Young Germany.” He died at Paris on the 12th of February 

1837- 

Borne’s works are remarkable for brilliancy of style and for a 
thorough French vein of satire. His best criticism is to be found 
in his Denkrede auf Jean Paul (1826), a writer for whom he had 
warm sympathy and admiration, in his Dramaturgische Blatter 
(1829-1834), and the witty satire, Menzel der Franzosenfresser 
(1837). He also wrote a number of short stories and sketches, of 
which the best known are the Monngraphie der deutschen Post- 
schnecke (1829) and Der Esskunstler (1822). 

Tlu* first uclitiou of his Ge&ammelte Schnften apf)€arc<i at Hamburg 
(1820 1834) m 14 volumes, followed by 0 volumes of Nachgela^sene 
Sihtiften (Mannheim, 1844-1850) ; more complete is the edition 
in 12 volumes (Hamburg, 1862-1863), reprinted in 1868 and subse 
(|uently. The latest complete edition is that edited by A. Klaar 
(8 vols., Leipzig, itjoo). For further biographical matter see 

K. Gutzkow, Hdrnes Lehen (Huinburg, 1840). and M. Holzmann, 

L. HdfM, seui Leben und sein Wirken (Berlin, 1888). Bofnes Briefe 
an Henrtette Here (1802 1807), first published in 1861, have lieen 
re-edited by L. Geiger (Oldenburg, 1005). who lias also published 
BOrne’s lierliner Bnefe (1828) (Berlin, 19<>^5). See also Heine’s 
witty attack on B6mc {Werke, ed. Elstcr, vit,). G. Gervinus’ essay 
in his Historiche Schriften (Darmstadt, 1838), and the chapters 
in G. Brandes, Hovedstrdmnini^er i det /<yie Aarhundredes Litteratyr 
vol. vi. (Copenliagen. i8yo, German trans. 1891 ; English trans. 
1905), and in J. Froulss, junge DetUschland (Stuttgart, 1892). 

BORNEO, a great island of the Malay Archipelago, extending 
from 7” N. to 4° 20' S., and from 108” 53' to 119® 22' E. It is 
830 m. long from N.K. to S.W., by Ooo m. in maximum breadth. 
Its urea according to the calculations of the Topographical 
Bureau at Batavia (1894) comprises 293,496 sq. m. These %ures 
are admittedly approximate, and Meyer, who is generally accurate, 
gives the area of Borneo at 289,860 sq. m. It is roughly, however, 
five times as large as England and Wales. Politically Borneo is 
divided into four portions : ( 1 ) British N orth Borneo, the territory 
exploited and administered by the Chartered British North 
Borneo Company, to which a separate section of this article 
is devoted ; (2) Brunei (q.v.), a Malayan sultanate under British 
protection ; (3) Sarawak {q.v.), the large territory ruled by 
raju Brooke, and under Briti^ protection in so far as its foreign 
relations arc concerned ; and (4) Dutch Borneo, which comprises 
the remainder and by far the largest and most valuable portion 
of the island. 

Physical Features. — The genera] character of the country is 
mountainous, though none of the ranges attains to any ^eat 
elevation, uud Kinabalu, the highest peak in the island, which is 
situated near its north-western extremity, is only 13,698 ft. above 
sca-level. There ivS no proper nucleus of mountains whence chains 
ramify in different directions. The central and west central 
parLs of the island, however, are occupied by three mountain 
chains and a plateau. These chains are ; (1) the folded chain 
ot the upper Kapuas, which divides the western di^dsion of 
Dutch Borneo from Sarawak, extends west to east, and attains 
near the sources of the Kapuas river a height of 5000 to 6000 ft. ; 
(2) the Sch waxier chain, south of the Kapuas, whose summits 


range from 3000 to 7500 ft., the latter being the height of Bukit 
Raja, a plateau which divides the waters of the Kapuas from the 
rivers of southern Borneo ; and (3) the Muller chain, between the 
eastern parts of the Madi plateau (presently to be mentioned) and 
the Kapuas chain, a volcanic region presenting heights, such as 
Bukit Terata(47oo ft), which were once active but are now long 
extinct volcanos. The Madi plateau lies between the Kapuas and 
the Schwaner chains. Its height is from 3000 to 4000 fl., and it 
is clothed with tropical high fens. These mountain systems are 
homologous in structure with those, not of Celebes or of Halma- 
hera, hut of Malacca, Banka and Billiton. From the eastern 
end of the Kapuas mountains there are further to be observed : 
(i) A chain running north-north-east, which forms the boundary 
between Sarawak and Dutch Borneo, the highest peak of which, 
Gunong Tebang, approaches 10,000 ft. This chain can hardly be 
said to extend continuously to the extreme north of the island, 
but it carries on the line of elevation towards the mountains of 
Sarawak to the west, and those of British North Borneo to the 
north, of which latter Kinabalu is the most remarkable. The 
mountains of North Borneo are more particularly referred to in 
the portion of this article which deals with that territory. (2) 
A chain which runs eastward from the central mountains and 
tenninates in the great promontory of the east coast, known 
variously as Cape Kanior or Kaniungan. (3) A well-marked 
chain running in a south-easterly direction among the congeries 
of lulls that extend south-eastward from the central mountains, 
and attaining, near the southern part of the east coast, heights 
up to and exceeding 6000 ft. 

Coasts. — Resting on a submarine plateau of no great depth, 
the coasts of Borneo are for the most part rimmed round by low 
alluvial lands, of a marshy, sandy and sometimes swampy 
character. In places the sands arc fringed by long lines of 
Casuarina trees ; in others, and more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of some of the river mouths, there are deep banks of black 
mud covered with mangroves ; in others the coast presents to 
the sea bold headlands, cliffs, mostly of a reddish hue, sparsely 
clad with greenery, or rolling hills covered by a growth of rank 
grass. The depth of the sea around the shore rarely exceeds a 
maximum depth of i to 3 fathoms, and the coast as a whole offers 
few' accessible ports. The tow'ns and seaports arc to be found as a 
rule at or near the mouths of those rivers which arc not barricaded 
too efficiently by bars formed of mud or sand. All round tlu- 
long coast-line of Dutch Borneo there are only seven ports of call, 
which arc habitually made use of by the ships of the Dutch 
Packet Company. They are Pontianak, Banjermasin, Kota 
Bharu, Pasir, Samarinda, Beru and Bulungan. The islands off 
the coast are not numerous. Excluding some of alluvial forma- 
tion at the mouths of many of the rivers, and others along the 
shore which owe their existence to volcanic upheaval, the 
princi|>al islands are Banguey and Balambangan at the northern 
extremity, Labuan (q.v.), a British colony off the west coast of 
the territory of North Borneo, and the Karimata Islands off the 
south-west coast. On Great Karimata is situated the village of 
Palembang with a population of about 500 souls employed in 
fishing, mining for iron, and trading in forest produce. 

Rivers.- The rivers play a very important part in t^ economy 
of Borneo, both as highways and as lines along which run the 
main arteries of population. HydrographicaBy the island may 
be divided into five principal versants. Of these the shortest 
embraces the north-western slope, nortli of the Kapuas range, 
and discharges its waters into the China Sea. The most important 
of its rivers are the Sarawak, the Batang-Lupar, the Sarel^s, the 
Rejang (navigable for more than 100 m.), the Baram, the Limbang 
or Brunei river, and the Padas. The rivers of British North 
Borneo to the north of the Padas are of no importance and of 
scant practical utility, owing to the fact that the mountain range 
here approaches very closely to the coast with which it runs 
parallel. In the south-western versant the largest river is the 
Kapuas, which, rising near the centre of the island, falls into ^ 
sea between Mampawa and Sukadana after a long and winding 
course. This river, of volume vaiying with the tide and the 
amount of rainfall, is normally navigable by small steamers and 
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native prahus, of a draught of 4 to 5 ft., for 300 to 400 m., that is | 
to say, from Pontianak up to Sintang, and thence as far as Benut. ! 
The middle part of this river, wider and more shallow than the 
lower reaches, gives rise to a region of inundation and lakes which 
extend as far as the northern mountain chain. Among its 
considerable tributaries may be mentioned the southern Melawi ' 
with its affluent the Penuh. It reache.s the sea through several 1 
channels in a wide marshy delta. The Sambas, north of the ' 
Kapuas, is navigable in its lower course for vessels drawing 25 ft. j 
Rivers lying to the south of the Kapuas, but of less importance in : 
the way of size, commerce and navigation, are the Simpang, 
Pawan and Kandawangan,in the neighbourhood of whose mouths, 
or upon the adjacent coast, the principal native villages are 
situated in each case. The Barito, which is the principal river of 
the southern versant, takes its rise in the Kuti Lama Lake, and 


falls into the Java Sea in 114“ 30' E. Its upper reaches are 
greatly impeded by rock.s, rapids and waterfalls, but the^ lower 
part of its course is wide, and traverses a rich, alluvial district, 
much of which is marshy. Cross branches unite it with two 
rivers of considerable size towards the west, the Kapuas Muning 
or Little Dyak, and the Kahayan or Great Dyak. The Katingan 
or Mendawei, the Sampit, Pembuang or Surian and the Kota 
Waringin are rivers that fall into the sea farther to the west. The 
rivers of the southern versant are waters of capacious drainage, 
the basin of the Kahayan having, for instance, an area of 16,000 
sq. m,, and the Barito one of 3 ^>oo® sq. m. These rivers are 
navigable for two-thirds of their course by .steamers of a fair size, 
but in many cases the Iws at their mouths present considerable 
difficulties to ships drawing anything over 8 or 9 R* Most of the 
larger affluents of the Barito are also navigable throughout the 
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greater part of their courses. The south-eastern like the north- 
western comer of the island is watered by a considerable number 
of short mountain streams. The one great river of the eastern 
versant is the Kutei or Mahakan, which, rising in the central 
mounUins, flows east with a sinuous course and falls by numerous 
mouths into the Straits of Macassar. At a great distance from its 
mouth it has still a depth of three fathoms, and m all its physical 
features it is comparable to the Kapuas and Barito. The Kayan 
or Bulungan river is the only other in the eastern versant that 
calls for mention. Most of the rivers of the northern versant are 
comparatively small, as the island narrows into a kind of pro- 
montory. Of these the Kinabatangan in the territory of British 
North Borneo is the most important. Lakes are neither 
numerous nor very large. In most cases they arc more fittingly 
descrilK^d as swamps. In the floixl area of the upper Kapuas, of 
w'hi< h mention has already been made, there occurs Lake Luar, 
and there arc several lake expan.ses of a similar character in the 
basins of the Banto and Kutei rivers. The only really fine 
natural harbour in the island of which any use has been made is 
that of Sandakan, the principal settlement of the North Borneo 
Company on the north coast. 

- The geology of Borneo is very imperfectly known. 
The mountain rangi* which lies between Sarawak and the Dutch 
posscHsions. and may be looked ujion as the backbone of the island, 
consists chiefly of cry.stalline schists, together with slates, sandstones 
and limestones. All these beds iiR- much fhsturl>ed and folded. The 
sedimentary deposits were formerly lielieved to be Palaeoioic. but 
Jurassic fossils have since liceri found m them, and it is probable that 
several diflerent lormations are represented. Somewhat similar 
rocks appi'ar to form the axis of tlie range in south-ea.st Borneo, and 
possibly of the Tampatung Mountains. But the Muller range, the 
Madi plateau, and the Schwaner Mountains of west Borneo, consist 
chiefly of almost undisturbed sedimentary and volcanic rocks of 
Tertiary age. The low-lying tountry between the mountain ranges 
is covered for the most part by Tertiary and Quaternary deposits, 
but Cretaceous Iwvls occur at several IcH'alities. Some of the oldoi 
rcK'ks of the mountain regions have been referred to the Devonian, 
but the <*vidc'nce cannot lie* considered conclu.sive. ]'erUhfafiu and 
Phyllotheca, plants cliaractoristic of the Indian Gondwana senes, 
have been recorded in Sarawak ; and marine lorms, simitar to those 
of the lower part of the Australian Curlionilerous system, are stated 
to occur in the limestone of north Borneo. Pseudomonotis salinana, 
a Tr lassie form, has been noted from the schists of the west ot Borneo. 
In the Kapoewas district radiolarian cherts supposed to be of 
Jurassic age arc met witli. T^ndoubted Jurassic fossils, lielonging 
to several horizons, have been de.scrilK'd from west Borneo and 
Sarawak. The Cretaceous beds, w'hich have long l»een known in 
west Borneo, are comparatively little disturbed. They consist 
tor the most part of marls with Orhitohna (oncava, and are referred 
t(» the ('enomanian. Cretaceous beds of somewhat later date are 
toimd in the Marjiapura di.strict in south-east Borneo. The Tertiary 
system includes conglomerates, .sandstones, hinestones and marls, 
which api>ear to be of Eocene, Oligocene and Miocene age. Th<*y 
eontain numerous seams of coal. The Tertiary IkhIs generally lie 
nearly Iionzontal and form the lower hills, but in the Madi plateau 
and the SchwaiUT range they nse to a height of sevwal thousand 
f* el. Volcanic rocks of Terti'arv and late Cretaceous age are exten 
sivelv developed, especmlly in the Midler Mountains. The whole 
of this consists of tufls and lavas, andesites prevailing in the west 
an<l rliyolites and dacites in the east. 

Mtiiemls. — The mineral wealth of Biirnco is great and varied. 
It includes diamonds, the majority of which, however, are of a 
.somewhat yellow colour, gold, quicksilver, cinnabar, copper, 
iron, tin, antimony, mineral oils, sulphur, rock-salt, marble and 
coal. I'he exploitiition of the mines suffers in many cases from 
the difficulties and expense of transport, the high duties payable 
in Dutch Borneo to the native princes, the competition among 
the rival companies, and often the limited quantities of the 
minerals found in the mines. The districts of Sambas and 
I.,andak in the west, the Kahayan river, the mountain valleys of 
the extreme south-east and parts of Sarawak furnish the largest 
quantities of gold, which is obtained ior the most part from 
alluvial washi^s. The Borneo Company is engaged in working 
gold-mines in the upper part of the Sarawak valley, the 
prospects of the enterprise, which is conducted on a fairly ex- 
tensive scale, arc known to be encour^ing. Diamonds are also 
found widely distributed and mainly in the same regions as the 
gold. The kapuas vidley has so far yielded the largest quantity, 
and Pontianak is, for diamonds, the principal port of export. 


Considerable progress has been made in the development of the 
oil-fields in Dutch Borneo, and the Nederlandsch Indische 
Industrie en Handal Maatsehappij, the Dutch business of the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, increased its output 
from 123,592 tons in 1901 to 285,720 tons in 1904, and showed 
further satisfactory increase thereafter. This company owns 
extensive oil-fields at Balik Papan and Sanga-Sanga. The quality 
of the oil varies in a remarkable way according to the depth. 
The upper stratum is struck at a depth of 600 to 700 ft., and yields 
a natural liquid fuel of heavy specific gravity. The next source 
is met with at about 1200 ft., yielding an oil which is much lighter 
in weight and, as such, more suitable for treatment in the 
refinery. The former oil is almost invariably of an asphalte basis, 
whereas the latter sometimes is found to contain a considerable 
percenta^ of paraffin wax. The average daily production is >^ery 
high, owing to a large number of the wells flowing under the 
natural pre.ssure of the gas. There is every reason to believe 
that the oil-fields of Dutch Borneo have a great future, (oal 
mines have, in many instances, been opened and abandoned, 
failure being due to the difficulty of production. Coal of good 
quality has been found in Pengaron and elsewhere in the Banjer- 
masin district, but most Borneo coal is considerably below this 
averagt of excellence. It has also been found in fair rjuantities 
at various places in the Kutei valley and in Sarawak. The coal- 
mines of Labuan have been worked spasmodically, hut success 
has never attended the venture. Sadon^ yields something under 
130 tons a day, and the Brooketown mine, the property of the 
raja of Sarawak, yields some 50 tons a day of rather indifferent 
coal. The discovery that Borneo produced antimon>' was made 
in 1825 by John Oawfurd, the orientalist, who learned in that 
year that a quantity had been brought to Singapore b>’ a native 
trader as ballast. The supply is practically unlimited and widely 
distributed. The principal mine is at Bidi in Sarawak. 

Climate and Health. — As is to be anticipated, having regard to 
its insular position and to the fact that the equator passes througli 
the very middle of the island, the climate is at once hot and very 
damp. In the hills and in the interior regions arc found whii'h 
may almost be described as temperate, but on the coasts the atmo- 
sphere is dense, humid and oppressive. Throughout the average 
temperature is from 78*^ to 80*" K., but the thermometer rarely 
falls below 70", except in the hills, and occasionally on excep- 
tional days mounts as high as 96® in the shade. The rainy 
westerly winds (S.W. and N.W.) prevail at all the meteoro- 
logical stations, not the comparatively dry south-east wind. 
Even at Banjermasin, near the south coast, the north-west 
wind brings annually a rainfall of 60 in., as against 33 in, of rain 
carried by the south-east wind. The difference betwei:n the 
seasons is not rigidly marked. The climate is practically un- 
changing all the year round, the atmosphere being uniformly 
moist, and though days of continuous downpour are rare, com- 
paratively few days pass without a shower. Most rain falls 
between November and May, and at this season the torrents are 
tremendous while they last, and squalls of wind are frequent and 
violent, almost invariably preceding a downpour. Over such an 
extensive area there is, of course, great variety in the climatic 
character of different districts, especially when viewed in relation 
to health. Some places, such as Bidi in Sarawak, for instance, 
are notoriously unhealthy ; but from the statistics of the Dutch 
government, and the records of Sarawak and British North 
^imeo, it would appear that the European in Borneo has in 
general not appreciably more to fear than his fellow in Java, 
or in the Federated Malay States of the Malayan Peninsula. 
Among the native races the prevailing diseases, apart from those 
of a malarial origin, are chiefly such as arise from bad and in- 
sufficient food, from intemperance, and from want of cleanliness. 
The habit of allowing their meat to putrefy before regarding it 
as fit for food, and of encouraging children of tender age to drink 
to intoxication, accounts fur absence of old folk and the heavy 
mortality which are to be observed among the Muruts of British 
North Borneo and some of the other more debased tribes of 
the interior of the island. Scrofula and various forms of lupus 
are common among the natives throughout the country and 
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especially in the interior ; elephantiasis is frequently met with 
on the coast. Smallpox, dysenteiy^ and fevers, frequently of 
a bilious character, are endemic and occasionally epidemic. 
Cholera breaks out from time to time and works great havoc, as 
was the case in 1Q03 when one of the nija of Sarawak’s punitive 
expeditions was stricken while ascending the Limbang river by 
boat, and lost many hundreds of its numbers before the coast 
could be regained. Ophthalmia is common and sometimes will 
attack whole tribes. About one-sixth of the native population 
of the interior, and a smaller proportion of those living on the 
coast, suffer from a kind of ringworm called kurap, which also 
prevails almost universally among the Sakai and Semang, the 
aboriginal hill tril>es of the Malayan Peninsula. The disease is 
believed to l>e aggravated by chronic anaemia, (’onsumption is 
not uncommon. 

Fauna. — ^The fauna of Borneo comprises a large variety of 
species, many of which are numerically of great imjiortance. 
Among the quadrupeds the most remarkable is the orang-utan 
(Malay, orang ntan, i.e. jungle man), as the huge ape, called mias 
or may as by the natives, is named by Europeans. Numerous 
s[>ecies of monkey are found in Borneo, including the wahwah, 
a kind of gibbon, a creature far more human in appearance and 
habits than the orang-utan, and several Semnopiiheci , such as the 
long-nosed ape and the golden-black or rhrysomelas. The large- 
eyed Stenops tafdigradus also deserves mention. The larger 
beasts of prey arc not met with, and little check is therefore put 
on the natural fecundity of the graminivcjrous species. A small 
panther and the clouded tiger (so called) — Felis macroscclis— 
are the largest animals of the cat kind that occur in Borneo. 
The Bengal tiger is not found. The Malay or h(mey-l>ear is 
very common. The rhinot'cro.s and the elephant Iwth occur in 
the northern part of the island, though l)oth are somewhat rare, 
and in this connexion it should be noted that the di.stributitm 
of quadrupeds as between Borneo, Sumatra and the Malayan 
Peninsula is somewhat peculiar and seemingly somewhat cap- 
ricious. Many quadrupe<ls, such as the honey-l^ar and the 
rhinoceros, are common to all, but while the tiger is common 
both in the Malayan Peninsula and in Sumatra, it <loe.s not occur 
in Borneo ; the elephant, so common in the peninsula, and found 
in Borneo, is unknown in Sumatra ; and the orang-utan, so 
plentiful in parts of Borneo and parts of Sumatra, has never 
been discovered in the Malay Peninsula. It has been suggested, 
Imt with ver>’ scant measure of probability, that the existence of 
elephants in Borneo, whose confinement to a single district is 
remarkable and unexplained, is due to importation ; and the 
fact is on rec'ord that when Magellan’s ships visited Brunei in 
1^522 tame elephants were in use at the court of the sultan of 
Brunei. Wild oxen of the Sunda race, not to be in any way con- 
founded with the Malayan seladang or gaur, are rare, but the 
whole country swarms with wild swine, and the habirusa^ a 
pig with curious horn-like tusks, is not uncommon. Alligators 
arc found in most of the rivers, and the gavial is less frequently 
met with. Three or four species of deer are common, including 
the mousc-deer, or plandok, an animal of remarkable grace and 
beauty, about the size of a hare but considerably less heavy. 
Squirrels, flying-squirrels, porcupines, civet-cats, rats, bats, 
flying-foxes and lizards are found in great variety ; snakes of 
various kinds, from the Ima-constrictor downward, are abundant, 
while the forests swarm with tree-leeches, and the marshes with 
horse-leeches and frogs. A remarkable flying-frog was discovered 
by Professor A. R. Wallace. Birds are somewhat rare in some 
quarters. The most important are eagles, kites, vultures, falcons, 
owls, hom-bills. cranes, pheasants (notably the argus, fire-back 
and peacock-pheasants), partridges, ravens, crows, parrots, 
pigeons, woodpeckers, doves, snipe, quail and swallows. Of most 
of these birds several varieties are met with. The Cypselus 
esculentus^ or edible-nest swift, is very common, and the nests, 
which arc built mostly in limestone caves, are esteemed the best 
in the archipelago. Mosquitoes and sand-flies are the chief insect 
pests, and in some districts are very troublesome. Several kinds 
of parasitic jungle ticks cause much annoyance to men and to 
beasts. There arc also two kinds of ants, the shnut dpi (“ fire 
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ant ”) wid the sltmui Idda (“ pepper ant ”), whose bites we 
peculiarly painful. Hornets, bees and wasps of many varieties 
abound. The honey and the wax of the wild bee are collect^ 
by the natives. Butterflies and moths are remarkable for their 
number, size, variety and beauty. Beetles are no less numer- 
ously represented, as is to be expected in a country so richly 
wooded as Borneo. The swamps and ri\Trs, as well as the sur- 
rounding seas, swarm with fish. The siawan is a specie.^ of fish 
found in the rivers and valued for its spawn, which is salted. 
The natives are expert and ingenious fishermen. Turtles, trepang 
and pearl-shell are of some commercial importance. 

The dog, the cat, the pig, the domestic fowl (^hich is not 
very obviou.sly related to the bantam of the woods), the buffalo, 
a smaller breed than that met with in the Malayan Peninsula, 
and in some districts bullocks of the Brahmin breed and small 
horses, are the principal domestic animals. The character of the 
country and the nomadic habits of many of the natives of the 
interior, who rarely occupy their village.s for more than a few 
years in succession, have not proved favourable to pastoral 
modes of life. The buffaloes arc used not only in agriculture, 
but also as be^ists of burden, as draught-animals and for the 
saddle. Horses, introduced by Europeans and owned only by 
the wealthier classes, are found in Banjermasin and in Sarawak. 
In British North Borneo, and especially in the district of Tcm- 
pasuk on the north-west coast, Borneo ponies, bred originally, 
it is supposed, from the stock w'hich is indigcnoii.s to the Sulu 
archipelago, are common. 

Fhra.— The flora of Borneo is very rich, the greater portion 
; of the surface of the island being clothed in luxuriant vegetation. 
The king of the forest is the tapan, which, rising to a great height 
without fork or branch, culminates in a .splendid dome of foliage. 
The official scats of some of the chiefs are constructed from the 
woml of this tree. Iron-wood, remarkable for the durability of 
its timl>er, is abundant ; it is used by the natives for the pillars 
of their homes and forms an article of export, chiefly to Hong- 
Kong. It is rivalled in hardness by the kdyu timbhu. In all, 
about sixty kinds of timlnr of marketable quality are furnished 
in more or le.ss profusion, but the difficulty of extraction, even 
in the regions situated in close proximity to the large waterways, 
renders it im])robable that the timlxjr trade of Borneo will attain 
to any very great dimensions until other and easier sources of 
supph' have become exhausted. I'alm-trees are abundant in 
great Variety, including the nipah, which is much used for thatch- 
ing, the cabbage, fan, sugar, coco and sago palms. The last two 
furnish laige supplies of food to the natives, some copra is ex- 
ported, and sago factories, mostly in the harfds of Chinese, 
prepare sago for the Dutch and British markets. Gutta-percha 
(glftah pheha in the vernacular), camphor, cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs, gambir and la-tel, or areca-nuts, are all produced in 
the island ; most of the tropical fruits flouri.sh, including the 
much-admired but, to the uninitiated, most cvil-.smelling durian, 
a large fniit with an exceedingly strong outer covering composed 
of stout pyramidal spikes, which grows upon the branches of a 
tall tree and occasionally in falling inflicts considerable injuries 
upon passers-by. Yams, several kinds of sweet potatoes, melons, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, pineapples, bananas and mangostcens 
are cultivated, as also are a large number of other fruits. Rice 
is grown in irrigated lands near the rivers and in the swamps, 
and also in rude clearings in the interior ; sugar-cane of .superior 
quality in Sambas and Montrudo ; cotton, sometimes exported 
in small quantities, on the banks of the Negara, a tributary of the 
Baribo; tobacco, used very largely now in the production ot 
cigars, in various parts of northern Borneo ; and tobacco for 
native consumption, which is of small commercial infiportance, 
is cultivated in most parts of the island. Indigo, coffee and 
pepper have been cultivated since 1855 in the western division 
of Dutch Borneo. Among the more bwutiful of the flowering 
plants are rhododendrons, orchids and pitcher-plants— the 
latter reaching extraordinary development, especially in the 
northern districts about Kinabalu. Epiphytous plants are verr 
common, many that are usually independent assuming here the 
parasitic character; the Vanda lowii^ for example; grows on the 
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bwer branches of trees, and its strange pendent flower-stalks diamonds, are industries of high development in the larger 
often hang down so as ^ust to reach the ground. Ferns are centres of population. 

abundant, but not so varied as in (ava. Races -The peoples of Borneo belong to a considerable 

The population of Borneo is not known with any variety of races, of different origin and degrees of civilization, 
appniach to accuracy, but arcortling to the political divisions of The most important numerically are the Dyaks, the Dusuns and 
the island it is estimated as follows:— Muruts of the interior, the Malays, among whom must be 

liutch Borneo x,i3o,o(X) counted such Malayan tribes as the Bajaus, Ilanuns, &c., the 

lintmh North Borneo 200 , (kk> Bugis, who were originally immigrants from Celebes, and the 

Sarawak Chinese. The Dutch, and to a minor extent the Arabs, are of 

* * 2<».ufK> importance on account of their political influence in Dutch 

No effective census of the population has ever been taken, and Borneo, while the British communities have a similar importance 
vast areas in Dutch Borneo and in British North Borneo remain Sarawak and in British North Borneo. Accounts of the 
unexplored, and free from any pri^tical authority or control. Malays, Dyaks and Bugis are given under their several headings. 
In Sarawak, owing to the high administrative genius of the first ^nd .some information concerning the Dusuns and Muruts will 
raja anri his successor, the natives have been brought far more found in the section below, which deals with British North 
completely under control, but the raja has never found occasion Borneo. The connexion of the Chinese with Borneo calls for 
to utilize the machinery of liis government for the accurate notice here. They seem to have been the first civilized people 
enumeration of his subjects. who had dealings with Borneo, if the colonization of a portion 

Dutch Borneo is divided for administrative purposes into two of south-eastern corner of the island by Hindus be excepted, 
divisions, the western and the south and eastern respectively, 'f'^e Chinese annals speak of tribute paid to the empire by Pha-la 
Of the two, the former is under the more complete and effective on the north-east coast of the island as early as the 7th century, 
control. The estimated fiopulation in the western division is and later documents mention a Chinese colonization in the 15th 
413,000 and in the south and eaiitern 717,000. Europeans century. The traditions of the Malays and Dyaks seem to con- 
number liarely 1000 ; Arabs about 3000, and Chinese, mainly in firm the statements, and many of the leading families of Brunei 
the western division, over 40,000. In both divisions there is an ju north-west Borneo claim to have Chinese blood in their 
average density of little more than i to (*very 2 sq. m. The veins, while the annals of Sulu record an extensive (Chinese 
spars(‘ness of the population throughout the Dutch territory is immigration about 1575. However this may be, it is certain 
due to a variety of causes - to the physical character of tht! that the flourishing condition of Borneo in the ibth and 17th 
country, which for the most part restricts the area of jxipulation centuries was largely due to the energy of Chinese settlers and 
to the near neighbourlmod of the rivers ; to the low standard of to tratle with China. In the 18th century there was a consider- 
civilization to which the majority of the natives have attained able Chinese population settled in Brunei, engaged for the most 
and the conseijuent disregard of sanitation and hygiene ; to wars, part in planting and exporting pepper, but the consistent 
piracy and head-hunting, the last of wliich has not even yet been oppression of the native rajas destroyed their industry and led 
effectually diecked among some of the trilies of the interior ; and eventually to the practical extirpation of the Chinese. The 
to the uggression and oppressions in earlier times of Malayan, Malay chiefs of other distric'ts encouraged immigration from 
.\rab and Bugis settlers. Among the natives, more esfH*cially China with a view to developing the mintsral resources of thtdr 
of the interior, an innate restlessness which leads to a life of territories, and before long Chinese sctiler.s were to W found in 
spasmodic nomadism, poverty, insufficient nourishment, an considerable numbers in Sambas, Montrado, Pontianak and else- 
incredi()Ie improvidence which induces them to convert into where. They were at first forbidden to engage in commerce or 
intoxicating liquor a large portion of their annual crops, feasts agriculture, to carry firearms, to possess or manutacture gun- 
of a semi-religious character which are invariably accompanied powder. About 1779 the Dutch acquired immediate authority 
by prolonged drunken orgies, and certain superstitions which over all strangens, and thus assumed responsibility for the 
necessitate the frequent procuration of abortion, have contributed control of the Chinese, who presently proved themsch es some* 
to check the growth of population. In Sambas, Montrado and wliat troublesome. Their numbers constantl)’ increased and 
some parts of Pontianak, the greater density of tlie population were reinforced by new immigrants, and pushing inland in search 
i.s due to the greater fertility of the soil, the opening of mines, llie of fresh mineral-bearing areas, they contracted frequent inter- 
navigation and trade plied on the larger rivers, and the con- marriages with the Dyaks and other non-Mahommedan natives, 
(’entiatmn of the population at the junctions of rivers, the mouths They brought with them from Chiiui their aptitude for the 
ot rivers and the seats of government. Of the chief place in the organization of secret stHUutics which, almost from the first, 
western division, Pontianak has alxxut 9000 inhabitants ; Sambas assumed the guise of political associations. These secret societies 
alK)iii 8000 ; Montrado, Mampawa and l^Andak between 2000 furnished them with a machiner}" whereby collective action was 
and 4000 each ; and in the south and eastern division there rendered easy, and under astute leaders they offered a formidable 
ure Banjermasin with nearly 50,000 inhabitants ; Maralxahan, opposition to the Dutch government. Later, w'hen driven into 
.\muntiii, Negara, Samarinda and Tengarung with populations of the interior and eventually out of Duteli territory, they cost the 
Irom 5000 to 10,000 inliabitants each. In Amuntai and Marta- first raja of Sarawak some, severe contests before they were 
pura eurly Hindu colonization, of which the traces and the at last reduced to obedience. Serious disiurbances among the 
mfiuence still are manifest, the fertile soil, trade and industry (Chinese are now in Borneo matters of ancient history, and to-da^' 
aided by navigable rivers, have co-operated towards the growth the Chinaman forms perhaps the most valuable clement in the 
of population to a degree which presents a marked contrast to civilization and development of the island, just as does his fellow 
the conditions in the iulerior parts of the Upper Barilo and of in the mining states of the Malayan Peninsula. Tliey arc in- 
the more westerly rivers. Only a very small proportion of the dustrious, frugal and intelligent ; the richer among them are 
Europeans in Dutch Bornci> live by agriculture and industry, excellent men of business and are peculiarly equitable in their 
the great majority of them lieing officials. The Arabs and Chinese dealings ; the majority of all classes can read and write their owm 
are engaged in trading, mining, fishing and agriculture. Of the script, and the second generation acquires an education of an 
nati\'cs fully 90 hve by agriculture, which, however, is for the European type with great facility. The bulk of the shop- 
most part of a somewhat primitive description. The industries keeping, trading and mining industries, so long as the mining 
oi the natives are confined to such crafts as spinning and weaving is of an alluvial character, is in Chinese hands. The greater 
and dyeing, the manufacture of iron weapons and implements, part of the Chinese on the west coast are originally drawm 
boat- and shipbuilding, &c. More particularly in the south- from the boundaries of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si. They are 
eastern division, and especially in the districts of Negara, called Kehs by the Malays, and are of the same tribes as those 
Banjermasin. Amuntai and Martapura, shipbuilding, iron- which furnish the bulk of the workers to the tin mines of the 
forging, gold* and silversmith’s work, and the poli^ng of Malay Peninsula. They are a rough and hardy people, and are 
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apt at times to be turbulent. The shopkeeping class comes 
mostly from Fiih-kien and the coast districts of Amoy. They 
are known to the Borneans as Ollohs. 

History , — As far as is known, Borneo never formed a political 
unity, and even its geographical unity as an island is a fact 
unappreciated by the vast majority of its native inhabitants. 
The name of Kalamantan has been gi\Tn by some Europeans 
(on what original authority it is not possible now to ascertain) 
as the native name for the island of Borneo considered as a 
whole ; but it is safe to aver that among the natives of the island 
itself Borneo has never borne any general designation. To this 
day, among the natives of the Malayan Archipelago, men speak 
of going to Pontianak, to Sambas or to Brunei, as the case may 
be, but make use of no term which renignizes that these localities 
are part of a single whole. The only archaeological remains are 
a few Hindu temples, and it is probable that the early settlement 
of the south-eastern portion of the island by Hindus dates from 
some time during the first six renturie.s of our era. There exist, 
however, no data, not even any trustworthy tradition, from 
which to reconstruct the early history of Borneo. Borneo began 
to be known to Europeans after the fall of Malacca in 1511, when 
.\Iphonso d’AIbiKiuerque despatched Antonio d'Abreu with three 
ships in search of the Molucca or Spice Islands with instructions 
to establish friendly relations with all the native states that he 
might encounter on his way. D’Abrcu, sailing in a south- 
ejisterly diredion from the Straits of Malacca, skirted the southern 
coast of Borneo and laid up his ships at Amboyna, a small island 
near the south-western extremity of Oram. He returned to 
Malacca in 1514, leaving one of his captains, Francisco Serrano, 
at Ternate, where Magellan’s followers found him in 1521. After 
Magellan’s death, his comrades sailed from the Moluccas across 
the (Vlebes into the Sulu Sea, and were the first white men who 
are known to have visited Brunei on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, where they arrived in 1522. Pigafetta gives an interest- 
ing account of the" place and of the reception of the adventurers 
by the sultan. The Molucca Islands being, at that time, the 
principal objective of European tradt‘rs, and the route followed 
by Magellan’s ships being frequently used, Borneo was often 
touched at during the remainder of the ifith century, and trade 
relations with Brunei were successfully establislied by the 
Portuguese. In 1573 the Spaniards tried somewhat unsuccess- 
fully to obtain a share of this commerce, but it was not until 
1580, when a dethroned sultan appealed to them for assistance 
and by their agency was restored to his own, that they attained 
their object. Thereafter the Spaniards maintiiined a fitful 
intercourse with Brunei, varied by not infrequent hostilities, 
and in 1645 a punitive expedition on a larger scale than hereto- 
fore was sent to chastise Brunei for persistent acts of piracy. 
No attempt at annexation followed upon this action, commerce 
rather than territory being at this period the prime object of 
both the Spaniards and the Portuguese, whose influence upon 
the natives was accordingly proportionately small. The only 
effort at proselytizing of which we have record came to an 
untimely end in the death of the Theatine monk, Antonio Venti- 
miglia, who had l>een its originator. Meanwhile the Dutch and 
British East India Companies had been formed, had destroyed 
the monopoly so long enjoyed by the Portuguese, and to a less 
extent the Spaniards, in the trade of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and had gained a footing in Borneo. The establishment of 
Dutch trading-posts on the west coast of Borneo dates from 
1604, nine years after the first Dutch fleet, under Houtman, 
sailed from the Texel to dispute with the Portuguese the posses- 
sion of the Eastern trade, and in 1608 Samuel Blommaert was 
appointed Dutch resident, or head factor, in Landak and Suke- 
dana. The first appearance of the British in Borneo dates from 
1609, and by 1698 they had an important settlement at Banjer- 
masin, whence they were subsequently expelled by the influence 
of the Dutch, who about 1733 obtained from the sultan a trad- 
ing monopoly. The Dutch, in fact, speedily became the pre- 
dominant European race throughout the Malay Archipelago, 
defeating the British by superior energy and enterprise, and the 
trading-posts idl along the western and southern coasts of 


Borneo were presently their exclusive possessions, the sultan of 
Bantam, who was the overlord of these districts, ceding his 
rights to the Dutch. The British meanwhile had turned their 
attention to the north of the island, over which the sultan of 
Sulu exercised the rights of suzerain, and from him, in 1759, 
Alexander Dalrymple obtained possession of the island of 
Balambangan, and the whole of the north-eastern promontory. 

A military^ post was established, but it was destroyed in 1775 
by the natives under the ddtn\ or va.s.sal chiefs, who re.sentecl 
the cession of their territory’. This mi.shap rendered a treaty, 
which had been concluded in 1774 with the sultan of Brunei, 
practically a dead letter, and by the end of the century British 
influence in Borneo was to all intents and purposes at an end. 
The Dutch also mi.smRnaged their affairs in Borneo and suffered 
from a series of misfortunes which led Marshal Daendels in 1809 
to order the abandonment of all their posts. The natives of the 
coasts of Borneo, assi.sted and stimulated by immigrants from 
the neighbouring islands to the north, devoted themselves more 
and more to organized piracy, and putting to sea in great fleets 
manned by two and three thousand men on cruises that lasted 
for two and even three years, they terrorized the neighbouring 
1 .seas and rendered the trade of civilized nations almost impossible 
for a prolonged period. During the occupation of Java by the 
British an emlwissy was despatched to Sir Stamford Raffles by 
the sultan of Banjermasin a.sking for a.ssistance, and in 1811 
Alexander Hare was despatched thither as commi.s8ioner and 
resident. He not only obtained for his government an advan- 
tageous treaty, but secured for himself a grant of a district 
which he proceeded to colonize and cultivate. About the same 
time a British expedition was also sent against Sambas and a 
post established at Pontianak. f>n the restoration of Java to the 
Dutch in 1816, nil these arrangements were cancelletl, and the 
Dutch government was left in undisputed possession of the field. 
An energetic policy was soon after adopted, and alx)ut half the 
kingdom of l^anjermasin was surrendered to the Dutch by its 
sultan in 1823, further concessions being made two years later. 
Meanwhile, Oorge Miillcr, while exploring the cast roast, 
obtained from the sultan of Kutei an acknowledgment of Dutch 
authority, a concession speedily repented by its donor, since the 
enterprising traveller was shortly afterwards killed. The out- 
break of war in Java caused Borneo to be more or less neglected 
by the Dutch for a considerable period, and no effective check 
was imposed upon the natives with a view to stopping piracy, 
which was annually becoming more and more unendurable. On 
the rise of Singapore direct trade had been established with 
Sarawak and Brunei, and it became a matter of moment to 
British merchants that this traffic should be safe. Tn 1838 Sir 
James Brooke, an Englishman, whose attention had been turned 
to the state of affairs in the Eastern Archipelago, set out for 
Borneo, determined, if po.ssible, to remedy the evil. By 1841 he 
had obtained from the sultan of Bninei the grant of supreme 
authority over Sarawak, in which state, on the sultan’s behalf, 
he had waged a successful war, and before many years had 
elapsed he had, with the aid of the British government, suc- 
ceeded in .suppressing piracy (see Bkooke, Sir James ; and 
Sarawak). In 1847 the sultan of Brunei agreed to make no 
cession of territory to any nation or individual without the 
consent of Great Britain. Since then more and more territory 
has lieen ceded by the sultans of Brunei to the raja of Sarawak 
and to British North Borneo, and to-day the merest remnant 
of his once extensive state is left within the jurisdiction of the 
sultiin. The treaty in 1847 put an end once for all to the 
hopes which the Dutch had cherished of including the whole 
island in their dominions, but it sensed also to stimulate their 
efforts to consolidate their power within the sphere already 
subjected to their influence. Gunoi^ Tehur, Tanjong, and 
Bulungan had made nominal submission to them in 1834, and 
in 1844 the sultan of Kutei acknowledged their protectorate, a 
treaty of a similar character being concluded about the same 
time with Pa.sir. The boundaries of British and Dutch Borneo 
were finally defined a treaty concluded on the 20th of Jun'^ 
1891. In spite of this, however, large areas in the interior, 
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both in Dutch Borneo and in the territory owned by the Brittsh 
North Borneo Company, are still only nominally under European 
control, and have experienced few direct effects of European 
administration. 

British North Borneo or .Sabah 

Sabali is the name applied hy the natives to certain portions 
of the territory situated on the north-western coast of the island, 
and originally in no way included the remainder of the country 
now owned by the British North Borneo Company. It has 
bt'c'imie customary, however, for the name to be used by 
Europeans in Borneo to denote the whole of the company's 
territory, and little hy little the more educated natives are 
insensibly adopting the practice. 

History. —As has been seen, the British connexion with north- 
ern and north-western Borneo terminated with the i8th century, 
nor was it resumed until 1838, when Raja Brooke set out for 
Brunei and Sarawak. The island of Ea]>iian was occupied 
by the British as a crown colony in 1848, and this may be taken 
as the starting-point of renewed British relations with tliat 
portion of northern Borneo which is situated to the north of 
Brunei. In 1872 the Lai man 'i'rading ('ompany was established 
in Sandakan, the fine harbour on the nortliem coast which 
was subsequently the capital of the North Borneo (!ompany’s 
tcrritor>\ In 1878, through the instrumentality tif Mr (after- 
wards Sir) Alfred Dent, the sultan of Sulu was induced to transfer 
to a syndicate, formed by Baron Overlx'ck and Mr Dent, all his 
rights in North Borneo, of which, as has lieen seen, he had 
been from time immemorial the overlord. Tht; chi(;f promoters 
of this syndicate were Sir Rutherford Aln>ck, Admiral the Hun. 
Sir Harry Keppel, who at an earlier stage of his career had 
rendered great assistanc’c to the first raja of Sarawak in the 
suppression of piracy, and Mr Richard B. Martin. Early in i88j 
the British North Borneo Brovisional Association, Limited, was 
formed to take over the concession which had been obtained 
from the sultan of and in November of that year a petition 
was addressed to Queen N’ictoria praying for a royal charter. 
This was granted, and subsefjuently the Ilritish North Borneo 
Company, which was formed in May 1882, took over, in spite of 
some diplomatic protests on the part of the Dutch and Spanish 
governments, all the sovereign and territorial rights ceded hy 
the original grants, and proceeded under its charter to organize 
ihv administration of the territory'. The company .subsequently 
uccjuired further sovereign and territorial rights from the .sultan 
of Brunei and his chiefs in addition to some which had already 
lieen obtained at the time of tlu; formation of the company, 
'[’he ITitatun riv'er was ceded in May 1884, the Padas district, 
inchiding the Padas and Kalias rivers, in November of the same 
year, the Kawang river in February 1885, ami the Mantanaiii 
islands in April 1885. In i888, hy an agreement with the “ State 
of North Borneo," tlu; territor}' of the company was made a 
British protectorate, liut its aininistration remained entirely 
in the hand.s of the compaii)', the crown reserving only contnd 
of Its foreign relations, and the upjioinlment of its governors 
being requireil to recei\’e tlie formal sanction of the secretar>' oi 
state lor the colonies. In 1 Sgo the British government placed the 
colony of ].ahuan under the administration of the company, the 
governor of the state of North Borneo thereafter holding a royal 
commission as governor of Lahuan in addition to.his commission 
from the company. Thi.s arrangement held good until 1905, 
when, in answer to the frecjuently and strongly expressed desire 
of the colonists, Lahuan was removed from the jurisdiction of 
the t:orapan\ and attached to the colony of the Straits Settlements. 
In March 1S98 arrangements were made w'hereby the sultan 
of Brunei ceded to the company all his itovereign and territorial 
rights to the districts situated to the north of the Padas river 
which up to that time had been retained by him. This had the 
ertet t of rounding otf the company's territories, and had the 
additional advantage of doing away with the various no-man’s 
lands which had long been used by the discontented among the 
nali^ cs as so many Cave.s of .\duUam. The company’s acquisi- 
tion of territory' was viewed with considerable dissatisfactior 


by many of the natives, and this found expression in frequent acts 
of violence. The most noted and the most successful of the 
native leaders was a Bajau named Mat Saleh (Mahomet Saleh), 
who for many years defied the company, whose policy in his 
regard wa.s marked by considerable weakness and vacillation. 
In 1898 a composition was made with him, the terms of which 
were unfortunately not defined with sufficient clearness, and he 
retired into the tambunan country, to the east of the range 
which runs parallel with the west coast, where for a period he 
lorded it unchecked over the Dusun tribes of the valley. In 
1890 it w'as found necessary to expel him, since his acts of aggres- 
sion and defiance were no longer endurable. A short, and this 
time a successful campaign followed, resulting, on the 31st of 
January 1900, in the death of Mat Saleh, and the destruction of 
his defences. Some of his followers who escaped raided the town 
of Kudat on Marudu Bay in April of the same year, but caused 
more panic than damage, and little by little during the next 
years the last smouldering embers of relillion were extinguished. 
At the present time, though effective administration of the more 
inaccessible districts of the interior cannot be said to have been 
established even yet, the pacification of the native population 
is to all intents and purjx)Res complete. The Tambunan district, 
the last stronghold of Mat Saleh, is now thoroughly settled. 
It is some 500 sq. m. in extent, and carries a population of 
perhaps 12,000. 

Geography . — The state of North Borneo may roughly be said 
to form a pentagon of which three sides, the north-west, north- 
east and east are washef) by the sea, while the remaining two 
sides, the south-west and the south, are bordered respectively 
by the Malayan sultanate of Brunei, and by the territories of the 
raja of Sarawak and of the Dutch government. The boundary 
between the company’s territory and the Dutch government 
is defined by the treaty concluded in June 1891, of which mention 
has already been made. 

The total area of the company's territory is estimated at about 
31,000 sq. m., with a coast-line of over 900 m. The greater 
portion is exceedingly hilly and in parts mountainous, and the 
interior consists almost entirely of highlands with here and there 
open valleys and plateaus of 50 to 60 sq. m. in extent. On tlu‘ 
west coast the mountain range, as already noted, runs parallel 
with the seashore at a distance from it of about 15 m. Of this 
range the central feature is the mountain of Kinabalu, which is 
composed of porphyritic granite and igneous rocks and attains 
to a height of 13,098 ft. Mount Madalon, some 15 or 20 m. to 
the north, is 5000 ft. in height, and inland across the valley of 
the I*agalan river, which runs through the 'rambunan country 
and falls into the Padas, rises the peak of Trus Madi, estimated 
to be 11,000 ft. above sea-lcvcl. The valley of the Pagalan is 
itself for the most part from 1000 to 2000 ft. abo\ e the sea, form- 
ing a string of small plateaus marking the sites of tormcr lakes. 
Prom the base of Trus Madi to the eastern coast the country 
consists of huddled hills broken here and there by regions of a 
more mountainous charai'ter. The principal plateaus are in the 
Tambunan and Kaningau valleys, in the basin of the Pagalan, 
iuid the Ranau plain to the eastward of tl>e base of Kinabalu. 
Similar plateaus of minor importance are to be found dotted 
about the interior. The proximity of the mountain range to the 
seashore causes the rivers of the west coast, with the single 
exception of the Padas, to be rapid, boulder-ohstructcd, shallow 
streams of little value as means of communication for a distance 
of more than half a dozen miles from their mouths. The Padas 
is navigable for light-draught steam-launches and native boats 
for a distance of nearly 50 m. from its mouth, and smaller craft 
can be punted up as far as Rayoh, some 15 m. farther, but at 
this point its bed is obstructed by impassable falls and rapids, 
which are of such a character that nothing can even lx* brought 
down them. Even beiow' Rayoh navigation is rendered difficult 
and occasionally dangerous by similar obstructions. The other 
principal rivers of the west coast are the Kalias, Kimanis, Benoneh, 
Papar, Kinarut, Putatan, Inaman, Mengkabong, Tampasuk 
and Pandasan, none of which, however, is of any great importance 
os a means of communication. There is a stout breed of pony 
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raised along the Tampasuk, which is also noted for the Kalupb 
waterfall (1500 ft.), one of the highest in the world, thoujth the 
volume of water is not great. Here also are the principal 
Bajau settlements. Throughout the Malayan Archipelago the 
words Bajau and phompak (pirate) are still used as synonymous 
terms. At the northern extremity of the island Marudu Bay 
receives the waters of the Marudu which rises on the western side 
of Mount Madalon. On the east coast the principal rivers are the 
Sugut, which rises in the hills to the east of Kinabalu and forms 
its delta near Torongohok or Pura-Pura Island ; the I.abuk, 
which has its sources 70 m. inland and debouches into I-abuk Bay ; 
and the Kinabatungan, the largest and most important river in 
the territory, which is believed to have its rise eastward of the 
range (»f which Trus Madi is the principal feature, and is navigable 
by steamer for a considerable distance and by native boats for 
a distance of over 100 m. from its mouth. Some valuable 
tobacco land, which, however, is somewhat liable to flood, and 
some remarkiihle burial-caves are found in the valley of the 
Kinabatangan. 'I'hc remaining rivers of the east coast are the 
Segamah, which rises west of Darvel Bay, the Kumpong, and the 
Kalabakang, which debouches into Cowie Harbour. Taking it 
as a whole, the (\>mpany’s territory is much less generously 
watered than are other parts of Borneo, which again compares 
unfavourably in this respect with the Malayan states of the 
peninsula. Man\' of the rivers, especially those of the west coast, 
are obstructed by bars at their mouths that render them difficult 
of access. Several of the natural harbours of North Borneo, on 
the other hand, arc accessible, safe and commodiou.s. Sandakan 
HarlMiur, on the norlh-ea.st coast (5” 40' N., 118° 10' K.), runs 
inland for .some 17 m. with a very irregular outline broken by 
the mouths of nunii;rous creeks and .streams. The mouth, only 
2 m. across, is split into two clianncls by the little, high, biuff- 
liki‘ island of Barhala. The depth in the main entrance varies 
from 10 to 17 fathoms, and vessels drawing 20 ft. cun advance 
half-way up the bay. I'he principal town in the territory, and 
the seat of goNcrnmcnt (though an attempt has been unsuccess- 
fulh made to transfer this to Jesselton on the west coast), is 
Sandakan, situated just inside the mouth of the Sarwaka inlet. 
At Silani, on Darvel Bay, there is gO(Kl anchorage ; and Kudat 
in Marudu Bay, first surveyed by (!ommanrier John.stone of 
“ Kgcria ’’ in i88t, is a small but useful harbour. 

Climate and Population . — The climate of North Borneo is 
trojiical, hoi, damp and enervating. The rainfall is steady and 
not usually excessive. The shade temperature at Sandakan 
ordinarih" ranges from 72'" to p4° P'. The population of the 
company s territory is not known with any approach to accuracy, 
but is estimated, somewhat liberally, to amount to 175,000, 
including 16,000 Chinese. Of this total aliout three-fourths are 
found in the districts of the west coast. The seashore and the 
ixmntry bordering closely on the west coast are inhabited chiefly 
by Dusuns, by Kaduyans, by Bajaus and Ilanuns— both Malayan 
trilies — and by Brunei Malays. The east coast is very sparsely 
populated and its inhabitants are mostly Bajaus and settlers 
from the neighbouring Sulu archipelago. The interior is dotted 
with infrequent villages inhabited by Dusuns or by Murutsi, 
a village ordinarily consisting of a single long hut divided up 
into cubicles, one for the use of each family, opening out on to a 
common verandah along which the skulls captured by the tribe 
are festooned. It has been customary to speak of these tribes as 
iKdonging to the Dyak group, but the Muruls would certainly 
seem to i)e the representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the island, and there is much reason to think that the Dusuns 
also must be classed as distinct from the Dyaks. The Dusun 
language, it is interesting to note, presents very curious gram- 
matical complications and refinements such as are not to be 
found among the tongues spoken by any of the other peoples 
of the Malayan Archipelago or the mainland of south-eastern 
Asia. Dusun.s and Muruts alike are in a very low state of civiliza- 
tion, and both indulge inordinately in the use of intoxicating 
liquors of their own manufacture. 

SeUletnents and Communication.— Tht company possesses a 
number of small stations along the coast, of which Sandakan, 


with a population of 9500, is the most important. The remainder 
which call for separate mention are Lahat Datu on Darvel Bay 
on the east coast ; Kudat on Marudu Bay and Jesselton on Gaya 
Bay on the west coast. A railway of indifferent construction 
runs along the west coast from Jesselton to Weston on Brunei 
Hay, with a branch along the banks of the Padus to Tenom above 
the rapids. It was originally intended that this should eventually 
be extended across the territory to Cowie Harbour (Sabuko Bay) 
on the east coast, but the extraordinary engineering difficulties 
which oppose themselves to such an extension, the sparse 
population of the territory, and the failure of the existing line 
to justify the expectations entertained by its designers, combine 
to render the prosecution of any such project highly improbable. 
Sandakan is connected by telegraph with Mempakul on the west 
coast whence a cable runs to Labuan and so gives telegraphic 
communication with Singapore. The overland line from Mem- 
pakul to Sandakan, however, passes through forest-clad and 
very difficult country, and telegraphic communication is therefore 
subject to very frequent interruption. Telegraphic communica- 
tion between Mempakul and Kudat, via Jesselton. has also been 
established and is more regularly and successfully maintained. 
The only rotids in the territory are bridle-paths in the immediate 
vicinity of the company’s jirincipal stations. The Sabah Steam- 
sliip Company, subsidized by the (Chartered Company, runs 
steamers aloi^ the coast, calling at all the company’s stations 
at which native produce is accumulated. A (ierman firm runs 
vessels at approximately bi-monthly intervals from Singapore 
to Labuan and thence ti) Sandakan, calling in on occasion at 
Jesselton and Kudat en route. There is also fairly frequent 
communication between Sandakan and Hong-Kong, a journey 
of four days’ siciuning. 

Products and Trade . — The capabilities of the company’s 
territory are only dimly known, ('oul has been found in the 
neighlxiurhood of Cowie Hiu’bour and elsewhere, but though its 
quality is l>cliev(!d to lie as good as that exported from Dutch 
Borneo, it is not yet known whether it exists in payable 
c|uantilies. Gold has been found in alluvial deposits on the 
banks of some of the rivers of the east coast, but here again the 
quantity available is still in serious doubt. The territory as a 
whole has Ijeen very imperfectly examined by geologists, and 
no opinion ciin at present lie hazarded as to the mineral wealth 
or poverty of the c(>m|>any's property. Traces of mineral oil, 
iron ores, copper, zinc and antimony have been found, but the 
wealth of North B(»rneo still lies mainly in its jungle produce. 
It possesses a gnjat j>rofusion nl cxceTlent tjmber, but the 
difficulty of extraction lias so far restricted the lumber industry 
within somewhat modest limits. Gutta, rubber, rattans, 
mangrove-bark, edible nuts, guano, edible birds’-nests, &c., are 
all valuable articles of export. The principal cultivated produce 
is tobacco, stigo, cocuanuts, coffee, pepper, gambier and sugar- 
canes. Of these the tobacco and the sago are the most important. 
Between 1886 and 1900 the value of the tobacco crop increa.sed 
from to £200,000. 

As IS common throughout Malayan lands, the trad© of North 
Borneo is largely in the hands of Chinese shopkeepers who send 
their agents inland to attend the Tamus (Malay, timu, to meet) 
or fairs, which are the recognized scenes of barter between the 
natives of the interior and those of the coast. At Sandakan 
there is a Chinese population of over 2000, 

Administration . — For administrative pur|>oses the territory 
is divided into nine provinces : Alcock and Dewhurst in the 
north ; Keppel on the west ; Martin in the centre ; Myburgh, 
Mayne and Elphinstone on the east coast ; and Dent and 
Cunliffe in the south. The boundaries of these provinces, how- 
ever, are purely arbitrary and nr)t accurately defined. The form 
of government is modelled roughly upon the system adopted 
in the Malay States of the peninsula during the early days of 
their administration by British residents. The government is 
vested primarily in the court of directors appointed under the 
company’s charter, which may be compared to the colonial 
office in its relation to a British colony, though the court of 
directors interests itself far more closely than does the colonial 
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departmi*nt in Uie smaller deuils of local administration. The 
supreme authority on the spot is represented by the governor, 
under whom are the residents of Kudat, Darvel Bay and Keppcl, 
officers who occupy much the same position as that usually 
known by the title of mtigistrate and collector. The less im- 
portant districts are administered by district magistrates, who 
also collect the taxes. The principal departments, whose chiefs 
reside at the capital, are the treasury, the land and .survey, the 
public works, the con.stabulary, the medical and the judicial. 
The secretariat is under the charge of a government .secretary 
who ranks next in precedence to the governor. Legislation is 
by the proclamation of the governor, but there is a council, 
meeting at irregular intervals, upon which the principal heads 
of departments and one unofficial member have seats. The 
puljlic service is recruited by nomination by the court of directors. 
The governor is the <'hief judge of the court t>f appeal, but a 
judge who is subordinate to him ttikes all ordinary supreme court 
cases. The laws are the Indian Penal and ('ivil Procedure Codes 
and Evidence? Acts, supplemented by a few local laws pro- 
mulgated by proclamation. There is an Imam’s court for the 
trial of cases affecting Mahommedun law of marriage, succession, 
&c. The native chiefs arc responsible to the government for 
the preservation of law and order in their districts. They have 
restricted judicial powers. The con.stabulary numbers some 
600 men and consists of a mixed force of Sikhs, Pathans, Punjabi 
Mahommedans, Dyaks and Malays, officered by a few Europeans. 
There is a Protestant mission which supports a church — the only 
stone building in the territory — and a school at Sandakan, with 
branches at Rudat, Kaningau and Tambunan. The Roman 
Catholic* mission maintains an orphanage, a churc’h and school at 
Sandakan, and has missions among the Dusuns at several points 
on the west coast and in the 'I'ambunan cmniTy. Its head- 
quarters art; at Ku(!hing in .Sarawak, The (Chinese have their 
joss-houses and the Mahommedans a few small mosques, but 
the vast majority of the native inhabitants are pagans who 
have no buildings set apart for religious purposes. 

Finance and Money,— principal sources of revenue are 
the licen(!es grunted for the importiition and retailing of opium, 
wine and spirits, which are in the hands of Chinese ; a customs 
duty of 5 imj>orts ; an export tax of 5 on jungle produce ; 
a f>oll-tax sanctioned by ancient native custom ; and a stamp 
duty. A land revenue is derived from the sale of government 
lands, from (|iiit rents and fees of transfer, &c. Judicial fees 
bring in a small amount, and the issue and sale of postage and 
revenue stamps have proved a fruitful source of income. The 
people of the country are by no means heavilv taxed, a large 
number of the natives of the interior escaping all payment of 
dues to the company, the revenue being for tin* most part con- 
tributed by the more civilized mcmliers of the community 
residing in the neighbourhood of the company’s stations. There 
are bank agencies in Sandakan, and the company docs banking 
business when required. The stale, which has adopted the 
})enny postage, is in the Postal Union, and money orders on 
North Borneo are issued in the United Kingdom and in most 
British colonies and vice versa. Notes issued by the principal 
banks in Singapore were made current in North Borneo in 1900. 
There is also a government note issue issued by the company for 
use within the territory only. The currency is the Mexican and 
British d»)lhir, the company issuing its own copper coin — ^viz. 
cents and half cents. It is proposed to ado{)t the coinage of the 
Straits Settlements, and measures have been taken with a view 
to the accomplishment of this. In the interior the principal 
medium of exchange among the natives is the large earthenware 
jars, imported originally, it is believed^ from (’hina, which form 
the chief wealth both of tribes and individuals. (H. Cl.) 

AcnioRiiiKs. -Auiouk early works nuiv Iw nicnUoncd, S. Hloin- 
marrt, Discours ende fihelei^enihevt cam hvt rvlandt Uarneo tut Jear 
/ 6 ot ^ ; Uachelyke feystogt van Jacob Jansr de Roy na RftrMtr en 
Aichtn in ket foar \ Beeckman. Pisi/ to Borneo, rjtS, in J. 
Pinkerton's General Collections (1808-1814); F. Valentijn in Ond 
en Xieuw Oust Indirn (Dordrecht. 1724-17Z6). Sec also H. Kepjiel, 
Expedition to Borneo of “ Dido '* (London. 1846) ; R. Mundv, 

Sarrative of Fventt in Borneo and Celebes (London, 1848) ; F. S. 


Marryat, Borneo, &c.(i848); I*. J.Veth, Borneo's W esterafdeeling (Zalt- 
Bommel, 1854 and 1856) ; S. Muller, Reixen en onderzoekingen in den 
Indischen Anhipel (Amsterdam, 1857); C. Bock, Head-hunters of 
Borneo (London, 1881). and Rets in Dost en Zuid-Borneo (The Hague, 
1887) ; J. Hatton, The New Ceylon, n Sketch of British North 
Borneo (London, 1882) ; F. Hatton, North Borneo (London, 1885) ; 
T. Posewitz, Borneo , . . Verbrettung der nutzbaren Miner alien 
(Berlin, 1889), Eng. trans., Borneo ; its Geology and Mineral Resources 
(Londmi, 1892) ; J. Whitehead, Exploration of Mount Kini Balu 
(London, 189:5) ; Mrs W. B. Vryor. A Decade in Borneo (I^ndon, 
1894) ; H. Ling Roth. The Natives of Sarawak and North Borneo 
(London, i8t>6) ; G. A. F. Molengrimf. Geologische Verhenmngstochten 
in Ceniraal Borneo (Leiden, 1900, Eng. tran.s. ji>o2); A, Niewun 
huh, In Ceniraal Borneo (Leiden, 1901), and ()ucr durch Borneo 
(Leiden, 1904), &l. ; W. H. Furness, Home Life of Borneo Head- 
hunters (London, 1902) ; O. Beccari, Nelle h'oreste di Borneo (F'lon-nce. 
1902), Eng. trans., H'andenngs in the Great Forests of Borneo (London, 
I904j ; 1 ). Cator, Everyday Life among the Head-hunters (I.oinlon, 
I9t>5). For geology Iwsides the works of Po.sewitz and Moletigraaf 
already cited, see R. B. Newton in Geol, Mag., 1897, pp. 407-,^! <5, 
and Proc. Malat:. Soc.. London, vol. v. (1902* 1903), pp. 403-409. 
A series of papers on the palaeontology ot the island will lie found in 
the several volumes of the Samml. Geol, R. Mus., Leiden, 

BORNHOLM, an island in the Baltic Sea, 22 m. S.E. of the 
Swedish coast, belonging to Denmark, lying on if K., and 
between 55° and 55“ 18' N., and measuring 24 m. from S.E. to 
N. W. and 19 (extreme) from E. to W. Pop. ( iqoi) 40,889. The 
surface is generally hilly ; the scenery is fine in the north, where 
the cliffs reach a height of 135 ft., and the granite hill of Hellig- 
domsklipper dominates the island. Besides freestone, exported 
for building, limestone, blue marble, and porcclain-clay are 
worked. A little coal is found and used locally, but it is not 
of good quality. Oats, flax and hemp are cultivated. The 
inhabitants are employed in agriculture, fishing, brewing, 
distillation and the manufacture of earthenware. Weaving 
and clock-making are also carried on to some extent. ’I'he 
capital is Ronne (115 m. by sea from Copenhagen), and tlicre are 
five other small towns on the island- Svanike, Neksii, llasle, 
Allinge, and Sandvig. A railway connects Ronne with Nckso 
(22 m. E. by S.), where a bust commemorates |. N. Madvig, the 
philologist, who was bom there in r8o4 (d. t886). Blanch’s 
Hotel, 10 m. N. of Ronne, is the most favoured resort on the 
island, which attracts many visitors. On the north-west (‘oast 
are the ruins of the castle of Hamnicrshus, which was built in 
1158, and long served as a stiiU* prison: while anotlier old 
castle, erected by Christian V. in 1684, and important as com- 
manding the entrance to the Baltic, is situated on (Lristiansd, 
one of a small group of islands 15 m. K. by N. The island of 
Bornholm has had an eventful history. In early times it was 
long the independent seat of marauding Vikings. In the 12th 
century it Ixicame a fief of the archbishop of Lund. In 1510 it 
was Ciiptured by the Hanseatic League, in 1522 it ( aine under 
Dani.sh sway, and in 1526 it was made directly subject to the 
city of Lvilxjck. In 1645 the Swedes took it by storm, and their 
possession of it was confirmed by the peace of Roskilde in 1658 ; 
but the sympathies of the people were with Denmark, and a 
popular insurrection succeeded in expelling the Swedish forces, 
the island coming finally into the possession of Denmark in 1660. 

BORNIER, HENRI, VrroMTE de (1825-1901), French poet 
and dramatist, was born at Lunel (H6rault) on the 25th of 
December 1825. He came to Paris in 1845 with the object of 
studying law, but in that year he published a volume of verse, 
Les Premieres FeuiUes, and the Corned ie Kran^ai-sc accepted a 
play of his entitled Lr Mariage de Luther. He was given a post 
in the library of the Arsenal, where he served for half a century, 
becoming director in 1889. In 1875 was produced at the Theatre 
Francis his heroic drama in verse, La Fillc de Roland. The 
action of the play turns on the love of Gerald, son of the traitor 
Ganelon, for the daughter of Roland. The patriotic subject and 
the nobility of the character of Gerald, who renounces Berthe 
when he learns his real origin, procured for the piece a great 
success. The conflict between honour and love and the grandiose 
sentiment of the play inevitably provoked comparison with 
Corneille. The piece would indeed be a masterpiece if, as its 
critics were not slow to point out, the verse had been quite equal 
to the subject Among the numerous other works of M. dc 
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Bomier should be mentioned : Dimitri (1876), libretto of an 
opera by M. V» de Jond^res ; and the dramas^ Les Notes d'AUila 
(1880) and Mahomet (1888). The production of this last piece 
was forbidden in deference to the representations of the Turkish 
ambassador. Henri de Bomier was critic of the Nouvelle Revue 
from 1879 to 1887. His Poisies completes were published in 1894. 
He died in Januaiy^ 1901. 

BORNU, a country in the Central Sudan, lying VV. and S. of 
Lake Chad, It is bounded W. and S. by the Hausa states and 
N. by the Sahara. Formerly an independent Mahommedan 
sultanate it has been divided between (ireat Britain, German> 
and France. I'o France has fallen a portion of northern Bornii 
and also Zinder (q.v.), a tributar}' state to the north-west, while 
the south-west part is iru'orpomted in the German colony of 
('amerwn. Three-fourths of Bornii proper, some 50,000 sq. m., 
forms part of the British protectorate of Nigeria. 

Bomu is h)r the most part an alluvial plain, the country sloping 
gradually to Lake Chad, which formerly spread over a much 
lai^^er area than it now occupies. The Komadugu {t.e. river) 
Waube — generally known as the Vo — and its tributaries rise 
in tlie highlands which, l)eyond the western border of Bornu, 
form the watershed between the Niger and ('had sj'stems, and 
flow north and east across the plains to Lake ('had, the Yo in its 
last few miles marking the frontier Ixstwecn the French and 
British |W)Sse.ssion.s. In the south-west a part of Bomu dniins 
to the Benue. The rivers are intermittent , and water in southern 
Bornu is obtained only from wells, which are sunk to a great 
depth. 'I'he vast plain of Bornu is stoneless, except for rare 
outcrops oi ironstone, and consists of the jiorous fissured black 
earth ('ailed “ ('otton soil ” in India, alternating w'ith, or more 
prohalily overlaid by, sand. Throughout the flat country water 
is apparently found eveiy^whcre at a dcptli of 54 ft. , corresponding 
to the level of Chad. 'Inwards Damjiri in the north-west the 
countr>' becomes more liroken, hilly and timbered. In the south 
limestone is found nc^ar Gujba and also along the Gongolsi 
tributary of the Benue. A forest of red and green barked 
acacia, yielding the speci(‘s of gum most ^’aluahIc in the market, 
extends from the Gongola to Gujlia. Immense baobabs (Adati- 
sonta di^itata)^ fine tamarinds and a few trees of the genus Ficus 
are met with in the south. North of Maifoni (latitude 12'' N.) 
the baobab ceases, except at Kuka, where extensive plantations 
liave been made, and its place is taken by tin* Ki^elia and also 
l)y a very Iiandsoine specujs of Dinspyros. North of Kuka is a 
dense belt of Hyphaeue palm with fine tamarinds and figs. 
Cotton and indigo grow wild, and afford the materials for the 
cloths, finely dyed with blue stripes, whicli form the staple 
fabric of tin* country'. On the shores of Lake Chad the cotton 
grown is of a peculiarly fine quality. Rice and wheat of c.\ccllenl 
(juality are rai-^ed, but in small quantities, the staple food being 
a species of millet called gussub, which is made into a kind of 
paste and eaten with butter or honey. Ground-nuts, yams, 
sweet potatoes, several sorts of beans and grains, f)epper.s, 
onions, water-melons and tomatoes are grown. Of fruit trees 
the country possesses the lime and fig. 

Wild animals, in great numlxTs, find both food and cover 
in the extensive districts of wood and marsh. Lions, giraffes, 
elephants, hyenas, crocodiles, hippopotami, antelopes, gazelles 
and ostriches are found. The horse, the camel and the ox are 
the chief domestic' animals ; all arc used as be^ists of burden. The 
country abounds with bees, and honey forms one of tfie chief 
Bomuese delicacies. 

The climate, especially from March to the end of June, is 
oppressively hot, rising sometimes to 105° and 107°, and even 
during most of the night not falling much below 100®. In May 
the wet season begins, with violent storms of thunder and 
lightning. In the end of June the rivers and lakes begin to 
ox'erflow, and for se\'’eral months the rains, accompanied with 
sultry weather, are almost inces,sant. The inhabitants at this 
season suffer greatly from fevers. In October the rains abate ; 
cool, fresh winds blow from the west and north-west ; and for 
several months the climate is healthy and agreeable. 

Inhabitants . — ^Thc inhabitants, of whom the great majority 


profess Mahommedonism, are divided into Negroes and those of 
mixed blood, i.e. Negro and Berber, Arab or other crossing. 
The total population of British Bornu is estimated at 500,000. 
The dominant tribe, called Bomuese, Berberi or Kanuri, a 
Negro race with an infusion of Berber blood, have black skins, 
large mouths, thick lips and broad nosc.s, but good teeth and 
high foreheads. The females add to their want of beauty by 
extensive tattooing; they also stain their faces with indigo, 
and dye their front teeth black and their ranine teeth red. The 
law allows polygamy, but the richest men have seldom more 
than two or three wives. The marriage ceremonies last for a 
whole week, the first three days being spent in feasting on the 
favourite national dishes, and the others appropriated to certain 
symbolical rites. A fa\'ourite amusement is the watching of 
wrestling matches. A game hearing some resemblanci to chess, 
played with beans and holes in the sand, is also a favourite 
occupation. 

7 'he pastoral distric'ts of tht‘ country arc occupied by the 
Shu was, who arc of Arab origin, and speak a well-preserved 
dialect of .\rahic. Of the date of their immigration from the 
East there is no record : but they were in the country as early 
as the middle of the 17th century. They are divided into 
numerous distinct duns. Their villages in general consist of 
ruddy constructed huts, of an exaggerated conical form. 
Another tribe, called r.a Salas, inhabits a number of low fertile 
islands in Lake Chad, separated from the mainland by fordable 
channels. 

The Bomuese are noted horsemen, and in times of war the 
horses, as well as the riders, used to be cased in light iron mail. 
The Shiiwas, however, are dad only in a light shirt, and the 
Ktmembu spearmen go almost naked, and fight with shield and 
sp(‘ar. It is indispensable to a chief of rank that he should 
possess a huge bellv, and when high feeding cannot produce this, 
padding gives the afipcaranre of it. Notwithstanding the heat 
of the climate, the body is enveIoi>cd in successive robes, the 
number indicating the rank of the wearer. The head likewise 
is endos('d in niinierous turbans. The pre'vailing language in 
Bornu is the Ranuri. It has no affinity, acrording to Heinrich 
Barth, with the great Berber family, h grammar was published 
in 1854 by S. W. Kodle, as well as a volume of tales and fables, 
with a translation and \'ocabularv. 

The towns in Bornu, whi('h have populations varying from 
To.ooo to 50,000 or more, are surrounded with walls 35 or 40 ft. 
in height and 20 ft. in thickness, having at each of the four 
corners a triple gate, ('omjiosed of strong planks of wood, with 
bars of iron, 'fhe abodes of the prinripal inhabitants form an 
enclosed square, in which are separate hou.scs for each of the 
wives ; the chief’s palace consists of turrets connected together 
by terraces. 'These arc well built of a reddish ('lay, highly polished, 
so as to resemble stucco ; the interior roof, though comjxjsed onl}' 
of brunches, is tastefully constructed. Moidugari, which in 1908 
l)ecame the seat of the native government, is a thriving com- 
mercial town some 70 m. south-west of Lake (!had. The former 
capital, Kuka Ngornu (the town of “ blessing ”), are 

near the .shores of Lake Chad. On the Yo arc still to be seen 
extensive remains of Old Bomu or Birni and Gambarou or 
Ghambaru, which were destroyed by the Fula about 1809, 
Dikwa, the capital chosen by Rubah (see below), lies in the 
German part of Bornu. 

History.— The, histor>' of Bornu goes back to the 9th century 
A.D., but its early portions are very fnigmentary and dul)ious. 
The first dynasty known is that of the Sefuwa or descendants 
of .Scf, which came to the throne in the person of Dugu or Duku, 
and had its capital at Njimiye (Jima) in Kanem on the north-east 
shores of Lake Chad. The Sefuwa are of Berlx?r origin, the 
descent from Sef, the Himyaritic ruler, being mythical. From 
this Berber strain comes the name Bcrlxjri or Ba-Berberche, 
applied by the Hausa to the inhabitants of Bomu. Mabom* 
m^anism was adopted towards the end of the iith century, 
and has since continued the re%ion of the country. From 
X194 to 1220 reigned Selma II., under whom the power of the 
kingdom was greatly extended ; and Dunama XL, his successor, 
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was also a powerful and warlike prince. In the following reigns 
tlic prosperity of the country began to diminish, and about 1586 
the dynasty was expelled from Njimiye, and forced to seek 
refuge in the western part of its territory by the invasion of the 
Ilulala. Mai Ali ( 1 .) Ghajideni, who founded the city of Birni, 
rendered his country once more redoubtable and strong. His 
successor, Idris If., completely vanquished the Bulalaand subju- 
gated Kancm; and under Mahonimed V,,the next monarch, Bornu 
reached its highest pitch of greatness. At this period Zinder 
became a tributary state. A series of for the most part peaceful 
reigns succeeded till about the middle of the 18th century, when 
Ali (IV.) Omarmi entered upon a violent struggle with the 
Tuareg or Imoshagh. Under his son Ahmed (about 1808) the 
kingdom began to be harassed by the Fula, who Imd already 
conquered the Hausa country. Expelled from his capital by the 
invaders, Ahmed was onl)’ restored by the assistance of the fakir 
Mahommed al-Amin al-Kanemi, who, pretending to a celestial 
mission, hoisted the green flag of the Prophet, and undertook 
the deliverance of his country. The Fula appear to have been 
taken by surprise, and were in ten months driven completely out 
of Bornu. The conqueror invested the nearest heir of the ancient 
kings with all tlie appearance of sovereignty — reserving for 
himself, however, under the title of sheik, all its reality. The 
court of the sultan (shrhu) was estiiblishcd at New Bornu, 
or Birni, which was made the capital, the old city having 
Ix'cn destroyed during the P"ula invasion; while the sheik, in 
military state, took up his residence at the new city of Kuka. 
P airly established, he ruled the country with a rod of iron, and 
at the same time inspired his subjects with a superstitious notion 
of his sanctity. His zeal was peculiarly directed against moral or 
religious offences. The most frivolous faults of women, as lalkifig 
too loud, and walking in llie street unveiled, rendered the offender 
liable to public indictment, while graver errors were visited with 
the most ignominious punishments, and often with death itself. 
Kanemi died in 1835, and was succeeded by his son, Sheik Omar, 
who altogether abolished the nominal kingship of the Sefuwa. 

During Omar’s reign, which lasted about fifty years, Bornu 
was visited by many Europeans, who reached it via Tripoli and 
the Sahara. The first to enter the country were Walter Oudney, 
Hugh Clapperton and Dixon Denham (1823). They were 
followed in 1851-1855 by Heinrich Barth. I^tcr travellers in- 
cluded Gerhard Kohlfs (1866) and Gustav Nachtigol. All these 
travellers were well received by the Kanuri, whose power from the 
middle of the 19th century began to decay. This was foreseen by 
Barth ; and Nachtigal, who in 1870 conveyed presents sent by 
King William of Prussia, in acknowledgment of th<? sheik’s kind- 
ness to many German explorers, writes thus in December 1872: 

“ The rapid declension of Bornu is an undeniable and lamentable 
fact. It IS taking jilace with increasing rajndity, and the boundless 
weakness of Sheik Omar otherwise so worthy and brave a man 
must bear almost all the blame. His muis and ministers plunder 
the provinces in an almost nnheard-of manner ; trade and inter- 
course are almost at a standstill ; good faith and confidence exist 
no mori‘. The iiuhilence of the court avouls military expeditions, 
and anarchy aiul a lack of .security on the routes are the consequences. 

. . . Thus the sheik and tlu' land grow poorer and poorer, and 
public morality sinks lower and Itiwer. 

After the visit of Nachtigal the country was visited by no 
pAiropeun traveller until 1892, w^hen ('olonel P. L. Monteil 
resided for a time at Kuka during his great journey from the 
Senegal to Tripoli. The P'rench traveller noticed many signs of 
decadence, the energy of the people being sapped by luxury, 
while a virtual anarchy prevailed owing to rivalries and intrigues 
among members of the royal family. The chief of Zinder had 
ceased to pay tribute, and the sultan was not strong enough to 
exact it by force. At the same time a danger w^as threatening 
from the south-east, w-here the negro adventurer Ruliah, once 
a skive of Zolieir Pasha, was menacing the kingdom of Bagirmi. 
After making himself ma.stcr of the fortified town of Monifa, 
Rahali proceeded against Bornu, defeating the army of the sultan 
Ahsem in two pitched battles. In December 1893 Ahsem fled 
from Kuka, which was entered by Rabah and soon afterwards 
destroyed, the capital being transferred to Dikwa in the south- 


east of the kingdom. These events ruined for many years the 
trade between Tripoli and Kuka by the long-established route 
via Biima. Rabah had raised a large, well-drilled army, and 
proved a formidable opponent to the hrench in their advance on 
Lake Chad from the south. However, in 1900 he was killed at 
Kuasuri near the lower Shari, by the combined forces of three 
French expeditions which had liecn converging from the Congo, 
the Sahara and the Niger. 

By an Anglo-French agreement of 1898 the tributary state of 
Zinder in the north had been included in the French sphere, 
and after the defeat of Rabah French military expeditions 
occupied both the German and British portions of Bornu, but 
in 1902 on the appearance of British and German expeditions 
the French withdrew to their own country east of the Shari. 
The British placed on the throne of Bornu Shehu Garbai, a 
descendant of the ancient sultans, and Kuka was again chosen as 
the capital of the state. From that date British Bornu has been 
under administrative control. It has been divided into East and 
West Bornu, the line of division being fixed approximately at 
longitude 12°, and placed under the administration of a resident. 
Maifoni and Kuka were selected for British stations in the east, 
and Damjiri and Gujba in the west. Garrisons are quartered at 
these points. The province has been mapped, and a network of 
tracks available for wheeled transport has been made through it. 
Water communication with the Benue and Niger has been 
opened through the Gongola river. The shehu, who took the 
oath of allegiance to the British crown on the occasion of his 
formal installation in November 1904, is maintained in all local 
dignity as a native chief, and co-operates loyally with the British 
administration. Peace has prevailed in Bornu since the British 
occupation, and it is estimated that the population has increased 
by immigration to about 50% more than it was in 1902. The 
people are industrious. Extensive areas are being brought under 
cultivation, and taxes are collected without difficulty. Owing 
to its increa.sing commercial importance, the native capital was 
in 1908 transferred to Maidugari (see also Nigekia: History 
and Rabah). 

Authorities. — Heinrich Barth’s Travels tv North avd Cnifrat 
Africa (1857, new ed., London, i8oo) contains an exact picliire 
of the state in the period (t. 1850) precedinR its decay. 'I'lie t*aiiier 
Travels of Denham and Clapjurton (London, 1828) may also he 
consulted, as well as Rohlfs, Land und Volk in A frika (Hiemen, 1870) ; 
Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, vol. i. (Berlin, 1870) ; and Monteil. 
De St.-Louis d Tripoli par Ir lac Tchad (Pans, 1805). h'oi later inior- 
ination consult I-ady Lugard's A Tropii al Dependem v (London, i oi>5), 
and the .*1 wnwa/ Pf/)nr/.s, from lyoo onward, on Northern Nigeria, 
issued by the Colonial Office, London. (I*'. L. L.) 

BORODIN. ALEXANDER PORFYRIEVICH (1834-1887), 
Russian musical composer, natural son of a Russian prince, was 
born in St Petersburg on the 12th of Novemlicr 1834. lie wiis 
brought up to the medical profession, and in 1862 was appointed 
as.sislant professor of chemistry at the St Petersburg academy of 
medicine. He wrote several works on chemistry, and took a 
leading part in advocating women’s education, helping to found 
the school of medii’inc for women, and lecturing there from 1872 
till his death. But he is IhjsI known as a musician. His interest 
in music was indeed stimulated from 1862 onwards by his friend- 
ship with Balakirev, and from 1863 by his marriage wdth a lady 
who was an accomplished pianist ; but in his earlier years he 
had been proficient both in playing the piano, violin, ’cello and 
other instruments, and also in composing ; and during life he 
did his best to pursue his studies in both music and chemistry 
with equal enthusiasm. Like other Russian composers he owed 
much to the influence of Liszt at Weimar. His first symphony 
was written in 1862-1867 ; his opera Prince Igor, begun in 1869, 
WU.S left unfinished at his death, and was completed by Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Glazounov (1889) ; his symphonic sketch, “In 
the Steppes ” (1880) is, however, his liest-kriown work. Borodin 
also wrote a second symphony (1871-1877), part of a third 
(orchestrated after his death by Glazounov), and a few string 
quartets and some fine songs. His music is cbaractcristically 
Russian, and of an advanced modern type. He died suddenly 
i at St Petersburg, on the 28th of February 18S7. 
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BORODINO, a village of Russia, 70 m. VV. by S. of Moscow, 
on the Kolotscha, an affluent of the river Moskva, famous as the 
scene of a great battle between the army of Napoleon and the 
Russians under Kutusov on the 7th of September 1812. Though 
the battle is remembered chiefly for the terrible losses incurred 
by both sides, in many respects it is an excellent example of 
Napoleon’s tactical methods. After preliminary fighting on 
the 5th of September both sides prepared for battle on the 6th, 
Napoleon holding back in the hopaj of confirming the enemy in 
his resolution to figlit a decisive battle. For the same reason 
the French right wing, which could have manoeuvred the Russians 
from their position, was designedly weakened. The Rus.sian 
right, bent bac k at an angle and strongly posted, was also 
neglected, for Napoleon intended to make a direct frontal attack. 
The enemy’s right centre near the village of Borodino was to be 
attacked by the viceroy of Italy, Eugene, who was afterwards 
to roll up the Russian line towards its centre, the so-called 
“ great redoubt,” which was to be attacked directly from the 
front by Ney and Junot. Farther to the French right, Davout 
was to attiick frontally a group of field works on which the 
Russian left centre was formed ; and the extreme right of the 
French army was composed of the weak corps of Poniatowski. 
The cavalry corps were a.ssigned to the various leaders named, 
and the Guard was held in reserve. The whole line was not more 
than about 2 m. long, giving an avenige of over 20 men per yard. 
When the Russians closed on their centre they were even more 
densely massed, and their reserves were subjected to an effective 
fire from the French field guns. At 6 a.m. on the 7th of September 
the French attack began. By 8 a.m. the Russian centre was 
driven in, and though a furious counter-attack enabled Prince 
Bagration’s troops to win back their original line, fresh French 
troops under Davout and Ney drove them back again. But 
the Ru.ssians, though they lost ground elsewhere, still clung to 
the great redoubt, and for a time the advance of the French was 
suspended by Napoleon’s order, owing to a cavalry attack by 
the Russians on Eugene's extreme left. When this alarm was 
ended the advance was resumed. Napoleon had now collected 
a sufficient torget for his guns. A terrific bombardment by the 
artillery was followed by the decisive charge of the battle, made 
by great masses of cavalry. The horsemen, followed by the 
infantry, charged at speed, broke the Russian line in two, and 
the French squadrons entered Uk.* gorge of the great redoubt just 
as ICugene’s infantry climbed up its faces. In a fearful melee the 
Russian garrison of the redoubt was almost annihilated. The 
defenders were now dislodged from their main line and the battle 
was practically at an end. Napoleon has been criticized for not 
using the Guard, which was intact, to complete the victory. 
There is, however, no evidence that any further expenditure of 
men would have had good results. Napoleon had imposed his 
will (jn the enemy so far that they ceded possession of Mo.scow 
without further resistance. That the defeat and losses of the 
Russian field army did not end the war was due to the national 
spirit of the Russians, not to military miscalculations of Napoleon. 
Had it not Iwen for this spirit, Borodino would have been 
decisive of the war without the final blow of the Guard. As 
it was, the Russians lost about 42,000 men out of 121,000; 
Napoleon’s army (of which one-half consisted of the contingents 
of subject allies — Germany, Poland, Switzerland, Holland, &c.) 
32,000 out of 130,000 (Berndt, Zald im Kriege). On the side of 
the French 31 general officers were killed, wounded or taken, 
and amongst the killed were General Montbrun, who fell at 
the head of hts cav^alry corps, and Auguste Caulaincourt, who 
took Montbrun ’s place and fell in the melee in the redoubt. 
Tlie Russians lost 22 generals, amongst them Prince Bagra- 
tion, who died of his wounds after the battle, and to whose 
memory a monument was erected on the battle-field by the 
t^ar Nicholas I. 

B9ROLANITE, one of the most remarkable rocks of the 
British Isles, found on the shores of Loch Borolan in Sutherland- 
shire, after which it has been named. In this locality there is 
a considerable area of granite rich in red alkali felspar, and 
passing, by diminution in the amount of its quartz, into quartz- 


syenites (nordmarkites) and syenites. At the margins of the 
outcrop patches of nepheline-syenite occur ; usually the nepheline 
is det omposed, but occasionally it is welFpreserv^d ; the other 
ingredients of the rock are brown garnet (melanite) and 
aegirine. The abundance of melanite is very unusual in igneous 
roc!ks, though some syenites, leucitophyres, and aegirinc-felsites 
rc.semblc borolanite in this respect. In places the nepheline- 
syenite assumes the form of a dark rock with large rounded white 
spots. These la.st consist of an intermixture of nepheline or 
sodalite and alkali-felspar. P’rom the analogy of certain leucite- 
sycnites which are known in Arkansas, it is very probable that 
these spots represent original leucites w’hich have Wn changed 
into aggregates of the above-named minerals. They resemble 
leucite in their shape, but have not yet been proved to have 
its crj'stalHne outlines. The pseudo-leucites,” as they have 
been called, measure one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch 
across. The dark matrix consists of biotite, aegirine-augite 
and melanite. C'onnected with the borolanite there are other 
types of nepheline-syenite and }>eginatite. In Finland, melunite- 
l)earing nepheline rocks have been found and descril^ed as 
Ijolile, but the only other locality for melanite-leucite-syenitc 
is Magnet Cove in Arkansas. (J. S. F.) 

BORON (symbol H, atomic weight ii), one of the non-metallic 
elements, occurring in nature in the form of boracic (boric) acid, 
and in various borates such as borax, tincal, boronatroailcite 
and horacite. It was i.soluted by J. Gay Lussac and L. Th6nard 
in 1808 by heating bor(»n trioxide with potassium, in an iron tube. 
It was also isolated at about the same time by Sir H. Davy, 
from boracic acid. It may be obtained us a dark brown omor- 
phou.s powder by placing a mixture of 10 parts of the roughly 
powdered oxide with 6 parts of metallic sodium in a red-hot 
crucible, and covering the mixture with a layer of well-dried 
common salt. After the vigorous reaction has ceased and all 
the .sodium has been used up, the mass is thrown into dilute 
hydrochloric acid, when the .soluble .sodium salts go into solution, 
and the insoluble l.>or(>n remains as a brown powder, which may- 
be filtci id off and dried. H. Moissan (Ann. Chim. Phys., 1895, 6, 
p. 296) heats three parts of the oxide with one part of magnesium 
powder. The dark product obtained i.s washed with water, 
hydrochloric acid and hydrofluoric acid, and finally calcined 
again with the oxide or with borax, being protected from air 
during the operation by a layer of charcoal. Pure amorphous 
boron is a (diestmit-coloured powder of specific gravity 2*45 ; 
it sublimes in the eledric arc, is totally unaffected by air at 
ordinary temperatures, and burn.s on strong ignition with pro- 
duction of the oxide B.> 0 ,, and the nitride BN. It combines 
directly with fluorine at ordinary temperature, and with chlorine, 
bromine and sulphur on heating. It does not react with the 
alkali metals, but combines with magnesium at a low red heat 
to form a lM)ride, and with other metals at more or less elevated 
tempcrature.s. It reduces many metallic oxides, such as lead 
monoxide and cupric oxide, and decomposes water at a red heat. 
Heated with sulphuric acid and with nitric acid it is oxidized 
to boric acid, whilst on fusion with alkaline carbonates and 
hydroxides it gives a Inirate of the alkali metal. Like silicon 
and carbon, very varying values had been given for its .specific 
heat, until H. F. Weber sliowed that the specific heat increases 
rapidly with increasing temperature. By strongly heating a 
mixture of boron trioxide and aluminium, protected from the 
air by a layer of charcoal, F. Wohler and H. .Sainte-Claire Deville 
obtained a grey product, from which, on dis.solving out the 
aluminium with sodium hydroxide, they obtained a crystalline 
product, which they thought to 1^ a modification of boron, 
but which was shown later to be a mixture of aluminium 
l)orides with more or less carlxm. Boron dissolves in molten alu- 
minium, and on cooling, transparent, almost colour)e.ss cry.stal8 
are obtained, possessing a lustre, hardness and refroctivity near 
that of the diamond. In J904 K. A. Kilhne (D.R.P, 147,871) 
described a process in which external heating is not necessary, 
a mixture of aluminium turnings, sulphur and boric acid being 
ignited by a hot iron rof), the resulting aluminium sulphide, 
formed as a by-product, being decomposed by water. 
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Buron hydride has probably never l)een i.solated in the pure con- 
dition ; on lieatini? boron tnoxide with magnesium filings, a mag- 
nesium Ixiride Mg-Bj, is obtained, and if this be dccom^X)^ witli 
diluti liydrochlonc acid a ver)' evil-smelling gas. consisting of a 
mixtiin* of hydrogen and lioron hydride, is obtained. This mixture 
burns with a green flame forming lioron trioxide ; whilst Ixiron is 
dejiosited on passing the gas mixture through a hot tube, or on 
depressing a cold surlace in tlie gas flame. By cfioling it with liquid 
air Sir W, Ramsay and H. S. Hatfield obtained from it a gas of 
composition B,U;i Tlie mixture probably contained also some 
BHj fW. Ramsay an<l H. S. Hatfield, Prni. Chem, Soc., 17, p. 152). 
Boron fiuonde BI-'j, was first prepared in iHn 8 by Gay Lussac and 
Theiiard and is best obtained by heating a mixture of the tnoxide 
ami tluorspai with concenirat<‘{l siiljihuiic acul It is a colourless 
pungent gas which is exca'ediiigly soluble in water. It fumes strongly 
in air, ami does not attack glass. It rajudly absorbs the elements 
ol wait'i wherever ]>os.siblr , .so that a strip ot ])aper plunged into 
the gas IS rajudly charred. It d<K.‘h not burn, neither does it supjiort 
combustion. A saturated solution ol the gas, m water, is a colourless, 
o}l\, strongly Iiimuu', liquid w'hich after a time decomposes, W'lth 
sejiaration of inetabonc acid, leaving hydrofluobone acid ltK*BF,, 
in solution This ,teuf cannot be isolated m the fret- condition, but 
many ol its salts are knowm. Boron fluoride also combines with 
amiiumia gas, erpial volumes ol the two gases giving a white crystal- 
line solid ol comjKisilion BlVNll., ; wdlli excess of ammonia gas, 
colourless lupiids BI'V-iMl, and BISjMlNIl.t are produced, which on 
heating lose ammonia and are converted inlo the solid form. 

Boron chloride BCljt results when amorjihoiis lioron is heated in 
chlonnt' gas, or more readily, on jiassing a stream of chlorine over 
a lieated mixture of boron tnoxide and charcoal, the volatile pioduct 
being condensed m a tube siirroumled bv a fn-ezing mixture It is 
a colourh‘Ss fuming lajuid boiling al 17 j 8"C.. and is readily decom- 
jjosed by walei with tonnation ol boric and hydrocldonc acids. It 
unites readily with aniinoma gas, lornimg a white crv.-.tallme solid 
of lonijiosition ‘JBCI .■JJNII,,. 

Boron bromide BBr,, can be formed by dins t union ol tin* tw'o 
elements, but is In'st obtained by the metliod used tor the jueparat 1011 
ol the chloride. 11 is a colourless lumiiig iKpiid boiling al 00-5'' 
W'ltii water and W'lth ammonia it undcigocs the .same reactions ns 
th<‘ chloriilc. Iforon and lodiiu' do not coml>ine diiectiv, but gasi‘ous 
livdiiodu acid rc.'icts with aniorjihoiis boron to form the iodide, 
Bl.(, which can also l»c obtained by jiassmg boron chlorith' and 
hvdriortic acul through a red hot porcelain tube. It i.s a white 
crystalline solid ol ineltmg j»ouit 4,^^' C. , it boils at 210" ('. and il 
can be ihslilleil without decomiiositioii. It is decomposed hy watei, 
and with a solution of yellow phosjihonis in carbon bisulphuh it gives 
a red powder of comjHwilion l^Bl„. which sublimes 111 luutto al 
210" ( , to red tiyslals, and when healetl in a current ot hydrogen 
loses its loiliiic and leaves a rcsidtu' ot boron jihosphule 1*H, 

Boioii ml rule BN is formed when Imron is biirmxl either | 
m air or in nitrogen, but c.ui be obtained more readily bv heating 
to redness m a jdatinuin crucible a mixture of one jiart ot anhydrous 
borax with two parts ol dry ummonium chloride. After fu.sion. 
till melt IS well waslted with dilute hyilrochlonc acid and 
tiun with watci, the intiule remaining as a white powder. 

It can also be jirejianal by beating iMirimidi* B.,(NH)3; or bv 
liealing Ixirorv trioxuh* with a metallic cvanidc. It” is insolublt> m 
water and imattected by most reagents, but when heatetl m a 
•-111 rent ol steam or lioiled tor some tunc with a caustic alkali. 
sliAvlv decoinjioses with evolution of ammonia and the formation 
ol boron trioxidi' or an alkaline borate ; it dissolves .slowly m 
hydrofhioric acid. 

Borunule B.^(NH)., is obtained on long heating of the conijxnind 
Jl.jS.,-( 5 NIl., Ill a stream ol hvdrogcii. or ammonia gas at 1 15-120" C. 

It is a while solid which decomposes on heating into Ixiron nitridi' 
and ammonia. I. ong -continued heating with water also decomposes 
It slowly. 

Boron snljihuh* B^S,, can be of>tained by the direct union of the 
two ( U'lnents at a while heat 01 Irom llie tn-iodule and suljihiir at 
44n" but is most conveniently jirepared by heating a mixture of the 
tnoxide and carbon in a stream of carbon bisulphide vajiour. It 
foims slightly coloured small crystals posses.sing a strong disagree- 
alile smell, and is rajudly dc*com|iosed by wat<M wuth the tonnation 
of iKiru acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. A piuitasuljihule B.^S^ 
is preuared, in an imjuire condition, by beating a solution of suljduir 
m carbon bisiiljihide with Ixiron iodide, and forms a white crystalline 
powder which decomposes under the influence of water into sulphur, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and Iniric acid. 

^ron trioxide BjO, is the only known oxide of Ixiron ; and may 
Ih‘ preparcil by heating amorphous Ixiipn m oxygen or Indter. by 
sirongly igniting Ixinc acid. After fusion the mass solidifies to a 
transpim'nt vitnxuis solid which dissolves readily in water to form 
Ixiru acid {(f.v.) ; it ts exceedingly hygnxxopic and even on standing 
m moist air becomes opaque through absorption of water and tor- 
mation of Ixinc acid. Us specific gravity is 1.83 (J. Pumas). If is 
not volatile below a white heat, and consequently, if heated with 
salts of mor«‘ volatile acids, it cxjxds the acid forming oxide from 
.sucfi salts ; for example, if potassium sulphate lx.* heated with boron 
tnoxide. suljihur tnoxide is liberated and potassium borate formed, 
li abo l>o^s^.".^cs the jKiwei of combining with most metallic oxides 


at high temperatures, formmg borates, which in many cases show 
characteristic colours. Many organic compounds of boron are 
known; thus, from the action of the trichloride, on ethyl alcohol 
or on methyl alcohol, ethyl borate B(OC\Hj)j and methyl borate 
B(OCTIjj)j are obtained. 'These arc colourless liquids boiling at 
11 9^*0, and 72" C. respectively, and both are readily decomposed by 
water. By the action of zinc methyl on ethyl borate, in the requisite 
proportions, boron trimctliyl is obtained, thus: 2B(OC2Hj.)3 4. 

6Zn(CHJ,= 2B(CH,)„+ 6 Zii<^ 5 .i ■'jj as a colourless sjiontaneously 
inflammable gas of unbearable smell. Boron tnethyl B(CgHft)., is 
olitained in the same manner, by using zinc ethyl. It is a colour’less 
spontaneously inflammable liquid of boiling point 1J5" C. By the 
action of one molecule of ethyl oorate on two molecules of zinc ethvl 
the compound BfC-aHJo-OC.^Hft diethylboron ethoxide is obtained 
as a colourless liijuid boiling at 102" C. By the action of water 
It IS converted inlo B(C2H5).2-OH, and this latter compound on 
exjiosure to air takes up oxygen .slowly, forming tlie comjiound 
B*C.^Hj,.Or.Jl,.OH, which, with water, gives H(r.^Hr,)-{011)if, From 
the condensation of two molecules of ethyl liorate with one molecule 
ol zinc ethyl the compound Bn.CjHgdOC^HJg is obtained as a colour- 
less liquid of Ixiiling point 112^ ('. Boron triethyl and boron tn^ 
methyl both combine witli ammonia 
I The atomic weight of boron has been determined by estimating 
the water content of pure Ixira.x (J, Berzelius), also by conversion 
of anhydrous borax into sodium chloride (W. Ramsay aiid K. A.ston) 
and from analysis of the bromide and chloride (Sainte-Claire Deville) ; 
the values obtained ranging from 10-73 to 11-04. Boron can be 
estimated by precipitation as potassium fluoborati-, winch is insoluble 
m a mixture of potassium acetate and alcohol, h'or this purjiose 
only boru. acid or its jiotassium salt must bi‘ presi«nt ; and to ensure 
this, the borate can be ihstilUxl with suljihuric acul and indhyl 
alcohol and the volatile ester absorbed in jiotasb, 

BOROUGH IBuRKuur.H, Burrowe, Borrow.s], STEVEN 
(1525- 1584), Engli.sh navigator, was born at Northam in Devon- 
shire OT) ibe 25th of September 1525. In 1553 he took part in 
the expedition which was despatched from the Thames under 
Sir Hugh Willough]>y to look for a northern passage to Cathay 
and India, serving as master of the “ Edward Bonaventure,” 
on which Richard Chancellor sailed as pilot in ('hief. Separated 
hy a storm from the “ Bona Fsiieranza ’’ and tin* “ Bona Confi- 
denlia,” thi other tw'o .ships of the ex}.iedilion. Borough proceeded 
on his voyage alone, and sailing into the While Sea, in the words 
of his epitaph, “ discouered Mosi'ouia by the Northerne sea 
passage to St Nicholas '' (Archangel). In a second exjiedition, 
made in the Serchthrift ” in J55(), he discovered Kara Strait, 
between Novaya Zemlya and Vaygach island. In 15(10 he was 
in charge of another expedition to Russia, and, probalily in 
he also made a voyage to Spain. At the beginning of 15^3 
he was appointed chief pilot and one of the four masters of the 
queen’s ships in the Medway, and in this oflii e he spent the rest 
of his life. He died on the 12th of July 1584, and was buried at 
Chatham. His son, ('hristopher Borough, wrote a description 
of a trading expedition made in 1579 1581 from the White Sea 
to the Caspian and back. 

His younger brother, Wiu.iam Borough, born in 1536, alsu 
at Northam, served as an ordinary seaman in the “ Edward 
Bonaventure ” on her voyage to Russia in 1553, and subse- 
(jucntly made many voyages to St Nicholas. Later he transferred 
his services from the merchant adventurers to the crown. As 
commander of the “ Lion ” he accompanied Sir Francis Drake 
in liis Cadiz expedition of 1587, but he got himself into trouble 
by presuming to disagree w'ith his chief concerning the wisdom 
of the attack on I.4igos. He died in 1599. He was the author of 
A Discourse of the Variaiinu of the Compos, or Magnettcall Needle 
(1581), and some of the charts he made are preserved at the 
British Museum and Hatfield. 

BOROUGH (A.S. nominative burh, dative byri^, which pro- 
duces some of the place-names ending in bury, a sheltered or 
fortified place, the camp of refuge of a tribe, the stronghold of a 
chieftain ; cf. Her. B«rg, Fr. bor, hnre, bourg), the term for a 
town, considered as a unit of local government. 

History of the English Borough . — After the early English settle- 
ment. when Roman fortifications ceased to shelter hostile nations, 
their colonies and camps were used by the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
to form tribal strongholds ; nevertheless burhs on the site.s of 
Roman colonies show no continuity with Roman municipal 
organization. The resettlement of the Roman Durovernum as 
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the burh of the men of (East) Kent, under a changed name, the 
name burh of the men of Kent,” Cant-wara-byrig (Canterbury), 
illustrates this point. The burh of the men of West Kent was 
Hrofesceaster (Durobrivae), Rochester, and many other ceasUrs 
mark the existence of a Roman camp occupied by an earh 
English burh. The tribal burh was protected by an earthen 
wall, and a general obligation to build and maintain burhs at the 
royal command was enforced by Anglo-Saxon law. Offences in 
disturbance of the peace of the burh were punished by higher 
fines than breaches of the peace of the ” ham ' or ordinary 
dwelling. The burh was the home of the king as well a.s the 
asylum of the trilie, and there is reason to think that the lioundary 
of the borough was annually sanctified by a religious ceremony, 
and hence the long retention of a processional peramlnilalion. 
Possibly the “ hedge ” or “ wall ” of the Iwrough gave it, 
liesidcs safety, a sanctity analogous to that enjoyed by the 
Cermanic assembly while gatliered within its “ hedge,” which 
the priests solemnly set up when the assembly gathered, and 
removed when it was over. While the ” peace ” of the Germanic 
assembly was essentially temporary, the “ pea(T ” of the burh 
w'as sacred all the year round. Its “ hedge ” was never removed. 
The sanctity f»f the burh was enjoyed by all ilie dwellings of the 
king, at first perhaps only during iiis term of residence. Neither 
in the t;arly English language nor in the contemporary Latin was 
there any fixed usage (lifferentiating the various words descriptivt‘ 
of the several forms of huAn setthiment, and the tribal refuges 
cannot at'cordingly be cleB| distiiiguished from villages or th(* 
strongholds of individuals by any purel>' nomenclative te.st. 
It is not till after the Danish invasions that it beeonies easier to 
draw a distinction lielween the burhs that served as military 
strongholds for national deferu'e and the royal \ ills which served 
no siK'h purpose. Some of the royal vilis eventually entered 
the class oi boroughs, but by another rout(‘, and for the present 
the private stronghold and the royal dwelling may be neglected. 
It was the ]>ublii' stroncliohl and the administrative centre of a 
dependent distra t which was the soiin'e of the main featuns 
peculiar to the l)orough. 

.Many causes tended to <'reate peculiar conditions in tlu* 
boroughs built for national defence. They were placed where 
artificial defence was most needed, at the junction of nmh. in 
the plains, on the rivers, at the ceptres naturally marked out tor 
trade, seldom where hills or marshes formed a sufficient natural 
<lefence. The burhs drew commerce by every channel ; the 
camp and the palace, the administrative centre, the ecclesia.stical 
centre (for the mother-church of the state was placed in its cdiief 
burh), all hacked to the market for their maintenance. The 
burh was provided b\ law with a mint and royal rnoneyers and 
exchangers, with an autliorized scale for weights and measures. 
Mercantile transactions in the burhs or l>oris, as they w'cre called 
when their commercial rather than their military importance 
W’as accentuated, were placed by law' under spec ial legal pri\’ileges 
in order no doubt to secure the king's hold upon his toll. Over 
the burh or port was set a reeve, a royal officer an.swerable to the 
king for his dues from the burh, his rents for lands and hou.ses, 
his (’ustoms on commerce, his share of the profits from judicial 
fines. At least from the loth century the burh hud a “ moot ” 
or court, the relation of which to the other courts is matter of 
speculation. A law of Edgar, about 960, requir(;d that it should 
meet three times a year, these being in all likelihood assemblies 
at which attendance was compiilsorv’ on all tenants of the 
burghul district, when pleas concerning life and liberty and land 
were held, and men were compelled to find pledges answerable 
for their good conduct. At these great meetings the borough 
reeve i^crefa) presided, declaring the law and guiding the judg- 
ments given by the suitors of the court. The reeve was supported 
by a group of assistants, called in Devon the “ witan,” in the 
boroughs of the Danelaw by a group of (generally twelve) 
lawmen,” in other towns probably by a group of aldermen, 
senior burgesses, with militar).' and police authority, whose 
office was in siunc cases hereditaiy. These persons assisted the 
reeve at the great meetings of the full court, and sat w'ith him as 
judges at the subordinate meetings which w’erc held to settle the 


unfinished causes and minor ciiuses. There was no compulsion 
on those not specially summoned to attend these extra meetings. 
At these subordinate jurisdictional assemblies, held in public, 
and acting by the same authority as the annual gathering of all 
the burh’Waraf other business concerning borough administration 
was decided, at least in later days, and it i.s to these a8semhlie.s 
that the origin of the town council may in many cases be ascrilwd. 
In the larger towns the division into wards, with a separate 
polii'e system, can be traced at an early time, appearing as a unit 
of militar\' organization, answerable for the defence of a gate of 
the town. The police system of London is described in detail in a 
record of 930-040, Here the free people were grouped in associa- 
tions of ten, each nnilcr the superintendence of a headman. The 
bishops and reeves who belonged to the ” eourt of London *’ 
appear as tlu* directors of the system, and in them we may see 
the aldermen of the wards of a later time. The use ot the word 
bertha for ward at Canterbury, and tlie fact that the London 
wardmoot at a latiT time was used for the frankpledge system 
as well as for the organization of the muster, point to a eonnexion 
lK‘tween the military and the police systems in the towns. At 
the end of tin* nth and lieginning of the 10th renturv there is 
evidence of a sy.stcmalic timbering of new* burhs, with the 
objeei of providing strongholds fur the delence of Wessex against 
the Danes, and it appears that the surroumling districts were 
charged with their maintenance. In t barters of this jieriod a 
“ haw,” or enclo.sed area within a burh, was often conveyed by 
charter as if it were an apanage ol tlu* lands in the neighbouriiood 
with w'hich it was conveyed ; the Norman settlers who succeeded 
to lands in the county succet'ded therewith to houses in the burlis, 
for a clo.se association existed between the ” thegns ” of tlu*. 
shire and tlu* shirestow’, an assiM'iation partly perhaps of duty 
and also of privilege. The king granted borough “ haws ” a.s 
])lu(cs of refuge in Kent, and in London he gave them with 
cunimerciul privileges to his bishops. What has been called the 
” heterogent‘ous ” tenure of the shirestow, one of the most 
('onspieuous characteristics of that particular type of borough, 
w'us further incrc-used by the liberty which .some burgesses 
enjoyed to “ commend ” thcmseh'es to a lord of their ow-n 
eboosing, promising to that lord suit and service and perhap.s 
rent in return for protection. Over these burgesses the lords 
could claim jurisdictional rights, and these were in some cases 
in(Teu.sed by royal grunts of special rights within certain ” sokes.’* 
The great lioroughs w-ere honeycombed with sokes, or areas of 
seignorial jurisdiction, within which the royal reeve’s aulliority 
was greatly restricted, while that of tht' lord’s reeve took pre- 
( cdcnce. iOven the haws, being ” burhs ” or strongholds within 
a stronghold, enjoyed a Iwal “ peace ” which protected from 
oflicial intrusion. lkside .‘3 heterogeneity of tenure and juris- 
diction in the borougli, there w'as also heterogeneity of statu.s : 
there were burli-thcgns and cnihts, mercatores, burgesses of 
various kinds, tlie three groups representing perhaps military, 
commercial and agricultural elemi'iits. The burh generally 
shows signs c)f haxing been originally a ^'^llage settlement, 
surrounded by open fields, of w'hich the borough boundary 
before JH35 will suggest the outline. This area was as a rule 
eventually the area of borough jurisdiction. There is .some 
evidence pointing to the fact that the restriction of the borough 
authority to this area is not ancient, but due to the Norman 
settlcmimt. The wide districts over wLich the boroughs hud had 
authority were placed under the control of tlie Norman castle 
which was itself built by means of the old English levy of “ burh- 
w'ork.” The borough court was allowed to continue its work 
only within its fiwn immediate territory, and, to prevent conflict, 
the castle was placed outside the borough. Losing their place in 
the national scheme of defence, the burgess ” cnihts ” made 
commerce their principal object under the encouragement of 
the old privileges of the walled place. 

Besides the great co-operative strongholds in w'hirh many lords 
had burgesses, there were small boroughs held by a single lord. 
In many cases boroughs of this “ seignorial ” type were created 
upon the royal estates. Out of the king’s vill, a.s a rule the 
jurisdictional centre of a hundred, there was sometimes created 
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a borough. The lines of division before Domesday Book are 
obscure, but it is probable that in sf)me cases, by a royal grant 
of jurisdiction, the inhabitants of a populous royal vill, where a 
hundred court for the district was already held, were authorized 
to establish a permanent court, for the settlement of their dis- 
putes, distinct from the hundred court of the di.strict. Boroughs 
of this type with a uniform tenure were created not only on the 
king's estiites but also on those of his tenants-in-chief, and in 
J086 they were prolmlily already numerous. A liorough was 
usually, though perhaps not invariably, the companion of a 
Norman castle. In some cases a French “ bourg ” was created 
by the side of an English Ixirough, and the two remained for 
many gcnenitions distinct in their laws and customs : in other 
cases a French “ bourg ” was settled by the side of an English 
village. A lai^ije number of the followers of the Norman lords 
had been almost certainb' town-dwellers in their own country, 
and lost none oi their burghal privileges by the migration. 
Every castle nef-rled for its maintenance a group of skilled 
artisans, and the lords wished to draw to the castle gates all kinds 
of commodities for the castle's provision. The strength of the 
garrison made the neighbourhood of the castle a place of danger 
to men unprotected by legal privilege ; and in order to invite to 
its neighbourhood desirable settlers, legal privileges similar to 
those enjoyed in Norman or English boroughs were guaranteed 
to those who would build on the plots which were offered to 
coltmists. A low fixed rental, release from the renders required 
of villeins, release from the jurisdiction of the castle, and the 
creation of a separate borough jurisdiction, with or without the 
right to choose their own officers, rules fixing the maximum of 
fees and fines, or promising assessment of the fines by the 
burgesses themselves, the (cancelling of all the castellan’s rights, 
especially tlie right to take a forced levy of food for the castle 
from all within the area of his jurisdiction, freedom from arbitrary 
talhigc, freedom of movement, the right to alienate property 
and devise land, the.se and many other privileges named in the 
early scignorial (barters were what constituted the Norman 
liber hur^Hs of the scignorial type. Not all the.se privileges were 
enjoyed by all boroughs ; some very meagre releases of seignorial 
rights accompanied the lord's charter whicdi created a borough 
and made burgesses out of villeins. However liberal the grant, 
the lord or his reeve still remained in close fversonal relation with 
the burgesses of such places, and tliis character, together with 
the uniformity of their tenure, continued to h(jld them apart 
from the lioroughs of the old English type, w'here all varieties 
of personal relationship between the lords and their groups of 
tenants might subsist. The royal charters granting the right to 
retain old customs prevented the systematic introduction into 
the old boroughs of some of the incidents of feudalism. Rights of 
the king took precedence of those of the lord, and devise with the 
king’s consent was legal. By these means the lords’ position 
' was weakened, and other .seignorial claims were later evaded or 
contested. The rights which the lords failed to keep were divided 
between the king and the municipality ; in London, for instance, 
the king obtained all escheats, while the borough court secured 
the right of wardship of burgess orphans. 

From Norman times the ycjarly profit of the royal boroughs 
was as a rule included in the general “ farm " rendered for the 
county by the sheriff : sometimes it was rendered by a royal 
farmer apart from the county-farm. The king generally accepted 
a composition for all the various items due from the borough. 
The burgesses were united in their efforts to keep that com- 
position unchanged in amount, and to secure the provision of 
the right amount at the right time for fear that it should be 
increased by way of punishment. The levy of fir^es on rent 
arrear, and the distraints for debt due, which were obtained 
through the bonujgh ((uirt, were a matter of interest to the 
burgesses of the court, and first taught the burgesses co-operative 
action. Money was raised, possibly by order of the borough 
court, to buy a charter from the king giving the right to choose 
officers who should answer directly to the exchequer and not 
through the sheriff of the county. The sheriff was in many cases 
also the constable of the castle, set by the Normans to overawe f 


the English boroughs; his powers were great and dangerous 
enough to make him an officer specially obnoxious to the 
boroughs. Henry I, about 1131 gave the London citizens the 
right to choose their own sheriffs and a justiciar answerable for 
keeping the pleas of the crown. In 1130 the Lincoln citizens 
paid to hold their city in chief of the king. By the end of the 
T2th century many towns paid by the hancJ of their own reeves, 
and John’s charters began to make rules as to the freedom of 
choice to be allowed in the nomination of borough officers and 
as to the royal power of dismi.ssal. In Richard I.’s reign London 
imitated the French communes in styling the chief officer a 
mayor; in 1208 Winchester also had a mayor, and the title 
soon l)ecume no rarity. The chartered right to choose two or 
more citizens to keep the pleas of the crown gave to many 
boroughs the control of their coroners, who occupied the position 
of the London justiciar of earlier days, subject to those con- 
siderable modifications which Henry Il.’s systematization of 
the criminal law had introduced. Burgesses who had gone for 
criminal and civil justice to their own court in disputes between 
themselves, or l^etwecn themselves and strangers who were in 
their town, secured confirmation of this right by charter, not to 
exclude the justices in eyre, but to exempt themselves from the 
necessity of pleading in a distant court. The burgess, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, was a privileged person, and could claim 
in this re.spect a “ benefit ” somewhat similar to the benefit of 
clergy. Tn permitting the borough^k answer through their own 
officers for his dues, the king hanHi over to the boroughs the 
farming of his rents and a large number of rights which would 
eventually prove to be sources of great profit. 

No records exist showing the nature of municipal proceedings 
at the time of the first purchase of charters. Certain it is that 
the communities in the 12th century became alive to the possi- 
bilities of their new position, that trade received a new impulse, 
and the vague constitutional powers of the borough court 
ac(|uired a new need for definition. At first the selection of 
officers who were to treat with the exchequer and to keep the 
royal pleas was almost certainly r(*stricted to a few rich persons 
who could find the necessary securities. Nominated probably 
in one of the smaller judicial assemblies, the choice was announced 
at the great Michaelmas assembly of the whole community, 
and it is not till the next century that we hear of any attempt 
of the “ vulgus ” to make a different selection from tliat of tlie 
magnates. The vulgus ” were able to take effective action by 
means of the several craft organizatiems, and first found the 
necessity to do .so when taxation was heavy or when questions 
of trade legislation were mooted (see (iiLDs). The taxatiem of 
the boroughs in the reign of Henry II. was assessed by the 
king’s justices, who fi.xcd the sums due per capita ; but if the 
borough made an offer of a gift, the assessment was made by the 
burgesses. In the first case the taxation fell on the magnates. 
In the levy per communam the assessment was made through 
the wardmoots (in London) and the burden fell on the poorer 
class. In Henr>^ Il.’s reign London was taxed by both methods, 
the harones majores by head, the harones minores through the 
wardmoot. The pressure of taxation led in the 13th century to 
a closer definition of the burghal constitutions ; the commons 
sought to get an audit of accounts, and (in London) not only to 
hear but to treat of municipal affairs. By the end of the century 
London had definitely established two councils, that of the 
mayor and aldermen, representing the old borough court, and 
a common council, representing the voice of the commonalty, 
as expressed through the city wards. The choice of councillors 
in the wards rested prol^bly with the aldermen and the ward 
jury summoned by them to make the presentments. In some 
cases juries were summoned not to represent different areas but 
different classes ; thus at Lincoln there were in 1272 juries of the 
rich, the middling and the poor, chosen presumably by authority 
from groups divided by means of the tax roll. Elsewhere the 
several groups of traders and artisans made of their gilds all- 
powerful agencies for organizing joint action among classes of 
commons united by a trade interest, and the history of the towns 
j liecomes the histor}’ of the struggle between the gilds which 
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captured control of the council and the gilds which were excluded 
therefrom. Many municipal revolutions took place, and a large 
number of constitutional experiments were tried all over the 
country from the 13th century onward. Schemes which directed 
a gradual co-optation, two to choose four, these six to choose 
more, and so in widening circles from a centre of officialdom, 
found much favour throughout the middle ages. A plan, like 
the London plan, of two companies, aldermen and council, was 
widely favoured in the 14th century, perhaps in imitation of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. The mayor was sometimes 
styled the “ sovereign " and was given many prerogatives. 
Great respect was paid to the “ ancients,” those, namely, who had 
already held municipal office. Not till the 15th century were 
orderly arrangements for counting “ voices ” arrived at in a few 
of the most highly developed towns, and these were used only in 
the small assemblies of the governing body, not in the large 
electoral assemblies of the people. 

In London in the 13th century' there was a regular system for 
the admission of new members to the borough “ franchise,” 
which was at first regarded not as conferring any form of suffrage 
but as a means to secure a privileged position in the borough 
court and in the trade of the borough. Admission could be 
obtained by inheritance, by purchase or g^ft, in some places by 
marriage, and in London, at least from 1275, by a municipal 
register of apprentic’eship. The new freeman in return for his 
privileges was bound to share with the other burgesses all the 
i>urdens of taxation, control, &c., which fell upon burgesses. 
Personal service was not always necessary, and in some towns 
there were many non-resident burgesses. When in later times 
admission to this freedom came to be used as a means to secure 
the parliamentary franchise, the freedom of the borough was 
freely sold and given. The elections in which the commons of 
the boroughs first took interest were those of the borough 
miigistrates. Where the commons succeeded for a time in 
asserting their right to take part in borough elections they were 
rarely able to keep it, not in all cases perhaps because their 
power was feared, but sometimes because of the riotous pro- 
ceedings which ensued. These led to •government interference, 
which no party in the borough desired. The possibility of a 
forfeiture of their enfranchised position made the burgesses on 
the whole fairly submissive. In the 13th century London 
repeatedly was “ taken into the king’s hand,” subjected to 
heavy fines and put under the constable of the Tower. In the 
15th century disturlmnces in the boroughs led to the issue of new 
constitutions, some of which were the outcome of royal charters, 
others the result of parliamentary legislation. The development 
of the law of corporations also at this time compelled the boroughs 
to seek new charters which should satisfy the now exacting 
demands of the law. The charters of incorporation were issued 
at a time when the state was looking more and more to the 
borough authorities as part of its executive and judicial staff, 
and thus the government was closely interested in the manner 
of their selection. The new charters were drafted in such a way 
as to narrow the popular control. The corporations were placed 
under a council and in a number of cases popular control was 
excluded altogether, the whole system Ixiing made one of co- 
optation. The absence of popular protest may be ascribed in 
part to the fact that the old popular control had been more 
nominal than real, and the new charter gave as a rule two 
councils of considerable size. These councils bore a' heavy 
burden of taxation in meeting royal loans and benevolences, 
paying per capita like the magnates of the 12th century, and 
for a time there is on the whole little evidence of friction b^een 
the governors and the governed. Throughout, popular opinion 
in the closest of corporations had a means of expression, though 
none of execution, in the presentments of the leet juries and 
sessions juries. By means of their ” verdicts ” they could use 
threats against the governing body, express their re^ntraent 
against acts of the council which benefited the governing body 
rather than the town, and call in the aid of the justices of assize 
where the members of the governing body were suspected of 
fraud. Elizabeth repeatedly declared her dislike of incorpora- 


tions “ because of the abuses committed by their head rulers,” 
but in her reign they were fairly easily controlled bjr the privy 
council, which directed their choice of meml)crs of parliament and 
secured supporters of the government policy to fill vacancies on 
the borough bench. The practice in Tudor and Stuart charters 
of specifying by name the members of the governing body and 
holders of special offices opened the way to a ” purging ” of the 
hostile spirits when new charters were rcc^uired. There were 
also rather vaguely worded clauses authorizing the dismissal 
of officers for misconduct, though as a rule the appointments 
were for life. When under the Stuarts and under the Common- 
wealth political and religious feeling ran high in the boroughs, 
use was made of these clauses both by the majority on the 
council and by the central government to mould the character 
of the council by a drastic “ purging.” Another means of control 
first used under the Commonwealth was afforded by the various 
acts of parliament, which subjected all holders of municipal 
office to the test of an oath. ITndcr the Commonwealth there 
was no improvement in the methods used by the central govern- 
ment to control the boroughs. All opponents of the ruling 
policy were disfranchised and disqualified for office by act of 
fmrliament in 1652. Cases arising out of the act were to be 
tried by commissioners, and the commissions of the major- 
generals gave them opportunity to control the borough policy. 
Few ('ommonwealth charters have been preserved, though 
several were issued in response to the requests of the corporations. 

In some cases the charters used words which appeared to 
point to an opportunity for popular elections in boroughs where 
a usage of election by the town council had been established. 
In 1598 the judges gave an opinion that the town councils could 
by by-law determine laws for the government of the town 
regardless of the terms of the charter. In the i8th century the 
judges decided to the contrary. But even where a usage of 
popular election was established, there were means of controlling 
the result of a parliamentary election. The close corporations, 
though their right to choose a member of parliament might be 
doubtful, had the sole right to admit new burgesses, and in order 
to determine parliamentary elections they enfranchised non- 
residents. Where conflicts arose over the choice of a member, 
and two selections were made, the matter came before the House 
of Commons. On various occasions the House decided in favour 
of the popularly elected candidate against the nominee of the 
town council, on the general principle that neither the royal 
charter nor a by-law could curtail this particular franchise. 
But as each case was separately determined by, a body swayed 
by the dominant political party, no one principle was steadily 
adhered to in the trial of election petitions. The royal right to 
create boroughs was freely used by Elizabeth and James 1 . as a 
means of securing a submissive parliament. The later Stuarts 
abandoned this method, and the few new boroughs made by the 
Georges were not made for political reasons. The object of the 
later Stuarts was to control the corporations already in existence, 
not to make new ones. Charles II. from the time of his restora- 
tion decided to exercise a strict control of the close corporations 
in order to secure not only submissive parliaments, but also a 
pliant executive among the borough justices, and pliant juries, 
which were impanelled at the selection of the borough officers. 
In 1660 it was made a rule that all future charters should reserve 
expressly to the crown the first nomination of the aldermen, 
recorder and town-clerk, and a proviso .should be entered placing 
with the common council the return of the member of parliament. 
The Corporation Act of 1661 gave power to royal commissioners 
to settle the composition of the town councils, and to remove 
all who refused the sacraments of the Church of England or 
were suspected of disaffection, even though they offered U) take 
the necessary oaths. Even so the difficulty of securing sub- 
missive juries was again so great in 1682 that a general attack 
on the borough franchises was begun by the crown. A London 
jury having returned a verdict hostile to the crown, after various 
attempts to bend the city to his will, Charles 11 . issued a guo 
warranto against the mayor and commonalty in order to cliarge 
the citizens with illegal encroachments upon their chartered 
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rights. The want of a sound philosophical principle in the laws 
which were intended U) regulate tlie actions of organized groups 
of men made it easy for 5ie crown judges to find flaws in the 
legality of the actions of the lK>roughs, and also made it possible 
ior the Londoners to argue that no execution could be taken 
against the mayor, commonalty and citizens, a body politic 
invisible ’’ ; that the indictment lay only against every particular 
member of the governing Ixidy ; and that the corporation as a 
corporation was incapable of suffering a forfeiture or of making 
a surrender. The judges gave a judgment for the king, the 
charters were forfeited and the government placed with a court 
of aldermen of the king’s own choosing. Until James II. yielded, 
there was no common council in London. The novelty of the 
proceedings of (.'harles 11 . and James II. lay in using the weapon 
of the quo warranto systematically to ensure a general revocation 
of cliarters. The new charters which were then granted required 
the king’s consent for the more important appointments, and 
gavi! liim fK>wer to remove officers without reason given. Under 
lames II. in 1687 six < ommissioners were appointed to “regulate” 
the corporations and remove from them all persons who were 
opposed to the abolition of the penal laws against (Catholics. 
The new appointments were made under a writ which ran, “ We 
will and require you to elect ” (a named person). When James 
fl. sought to withdraw from his disastrous policy, he issued a 
proclamation (Ocltibcr 17, 1688) restoring to the boroughs their 
ancient chart ers, 'I’he governing charter thenceforth in many 
boroughs, though not in all, was the charter which had established 
a close corporation, and from this time on Uv 1835 the Iwroughs 
made no progress in eonstitutional growth. The tendency for 
the close eoqniration to treat the members of the governing 
body UK the only cor[)orators, and to repudiate the idea that the 
corporation was answerable to the inhabitants of the borough 
if the corfiorate property was sf(uandered, became more and 
more manifest as the history of the past slipped into oblivion. 
The corporators came to regard themselves as members of a 
club, legally warranted in dividing the lands and goods of the 
same among themselves whensoever such a division .should seem 
profitable. Even where the constitution of the corporation was 
not close by charter, the franchise tended to become restricted 
to an ever-dwindling electorate, as the old methods for the 
extension of the muni(*ipal franchise by other means than 
inheritance died out of use. At Ipswich in 1833 the ” freemen ’’ 
numbered only one-fifty-fifth of the population. If the electorate 
was increased, it was increased by the wholesale admission to 
the freedom of voters willing to vote as directed by the corpora- 
tion at parliamentary elections. The growth of corruption in the 
Iwroughs continued unchecked until the era of the Reform Bill. 
Several boroughs had by that time become insolvent, and some 
had recourse to their member of parliament to eke out their 
revenues. In Buckingham the mayor received the whole town 
revenue without rendering account ; sometimes, however, 
heavy charges fell upon tlie officers. Before the Reform era 
<iissatisiaction with tlie corporations was mainly shown by the 
number of load acts of parliament which placed under the 
authority of special commi.s.sioncrs a variety of administrative 
details, wliich it tlie corporation had not been susi)ecled would 
certainly have lieen assigned to its care. Tin* trust offered 
another convenient means of escape from difficulty, and in some 
towns out of the trust was develofied a system of municipal 
administralion where there was no recognized corporation. 
Thu.s at J^'terhorough tlie feoffees who had .succeeded to the 
control ol certain ancient charities constituted a form of town 
council with very restricted powers. In tlie 17th century 
Sheffield was brought under the act ” to redress the misemploy- 
ment of lands given to charitable usoi,” and the municipal 
administration of what had Iwen a borough passed into the 
hands of the trustees of the Burgery or towm trust. 

The many special authorities created under act of parliament 
led to much confusion, conflict and overlapping, and increased 
the need for a general reform. The reform of the boroughs was 
treated as part of the question of parliamentary reform. In 
183a the exclusive privileges of the corporations in parliamentary 


elections having been abolished and male occupiers enfranchised, 
the question of the municipal franchise was next dealt with. In 
1833 a commission inquired into the administration of the 
municipal corporations. The result of the inquiry was the 
Municipal (’orporations Act 1835, which gave the municipal 
franchise to the ratepayers. In all the municipal corporations 
dealt with by the act, the town council was to consist of a mayor, 
aldermen and councillors, and the councils were given like 
powers, being divided into those with and those without a 
commission of the peace. The minutes were to be open to the 
inspection of any burgess, and an audit of accounts was required. 
The exclusive rights of retail trading, which in some towns were 
restricted to freemen of the borough, were abolished. The 
system of police, which in some places was still medieval in 
character, was placed under the control of the council. The 
various privileged areas within the bounds of a borough were 
with few exceptions made part of the borough. The powers of 
the council to alienate corporate property were closely restrit'ted. 
The operations of the act were extended by later legislation, and 
the divers amendments and enactments which followed were con- 
solidated in the Municipal Corporations Act 1882. (M. Bat.) 

Irish Boroughs . — In Ireland the earliest traces of burghal life 
are connected with the maritime .settlements on the southern 
and eastern coast. The invasion of Henry II, colonized these 
Ostman ports with Anglo-Norman communities, who brought 
w'ith them, or afterwards obtained, municipal charters of a 
favourable kind. The English settlement obviously depended 
on the advantages whi« h the burgesses possessed over the 
native population outside. Quite different from these were the 
new close boroughs which during the plantation of Ulster 
James I. introduced from England. The conquest was by this 
time completed, and by a rigorous enforcement of the Supremacy 
and Uniformity Acts the existing liberties of the older boroughs 
were almost entirely withdrawn. By the new ruh‘S pul)lished 
(in terms of the Act of Settlement and Explanation; in 1672 
resident traders WiTe permitted to become freemen, but neither 
this regulation nor the ordinary admissions througii birth, 
marriage and apprenticeship succeeded in giving to Ireland free 
and vigorous municipalities. The corrupt admission of non- 
resident freemen, in order to outvote the ancient freeholders 
in parliamentary elections, and the systtanatic exclusion of 
Roman Catholic's, soon divorced the ” commonalty ” from true 
local interests, and made the corporations, which cl^ctea them- 
selves or .selected the constituency, dangerously impopuiar. 

Scottish Boroughs . — In Scotland burghs or burrows arc divided 
into royal burghs, burghs of regality and burghs of barony. 
The first were erected by royal cliarter, and every burgess held 
direct of the crown. It was, therefore, impossible to siil)feu the 
burgh lands, — a distinction still traceable in modern conveyanc- 
ing. W'here perhaps no charter ever e,\isted, the law on proof of 
immemorial possession of the privileges of a royal burgh has 
presumed that a charter of ereditm once existed. The charter 
gave power to elect provost, Imiiics and council, a power long 
exercised under the act of 1400, which directed the new ci>uncil 
to be chosen annually by the retiring council, ^nd the magistrates 
by both councils. The jurisdiction of these magistrates, which 
was specially reserved in the act of 1747 abolishing heritable 
jurisdictions, was originall) cumulative with, and as large a.s, 
that of the sheriff. It Ls now confined to police offences, summary 
ejections, orders for interim aliment (for prisoners), payment of 
burgh dues and delivery of title deeds. Three liead courts were 
held in the year, at which all burgesses were obliged to attend, 
and at which public business was done and private transactions 
were ratified. There were three classes of burgesses — burgesses 
in sua arte, members of one or other of the corporations ; bur- 
gesses who were gild brothers ; and simple burgesses. The 
Leges Burgorum apparently contemplate that all respectable 
inhabitants should have the franchise, but a ceremony of ad- 
mission was required, at which the applicant swore fealty and 
promised to watch and ward for the community, and to pay his 
“ mail! ” to the king. These borough maills, or rents, and the 
great and small customs of burghs, formed a large part of the 
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royal revenue, and, although frequently leased or feued out for 
a fixed duty, were on the accession of James I. annexed to the 
crown as on alimentary fund. Burgh custon\s still stand in the 
peculiar position of l)eing neither adjudgeable nor arrestable ; 
they are therefore bad security. The early charters contain the 
usual privileges of holding a market, of exemption from toll or 
tribute, and that distraint will be allowed only for the burgess’s 
own debts. There was also the usual strife between the gildiy 
and the craftsmen, who wore generally prohibited from trading, 
and of whom dyers, fleshers and shoemakers were forbidden to 
enter the gildry. Deacons, wardens and visitors were appointed 
by the crafts, and the rate of wages was fixed by the magistrates. 
The crafts in Scotland were frequently incorporated, not by royal 
charter, but, as in the case of the cordiners of Edinburgh, by 
seals of cause from the corporation. The trade history of the 
free burghs is very important. Thus in 1466 the privilege of 
importing and exporting merchandise was (Confined to freemen, 
burgesses and their factors. Ships were directed to trade to the 
king’s free burghs, there to pay the customs, and to receive their 
coequets or custom-house .seals ; and in 1503 persons dwelling 
outside burghs were forbidden to “ use any merchandise,” or to 
sell wine or staple goods. An act of 163;^, erroneously called a 
Ratifiratinn of the privileges of burghs, extended these privileges 
(if buying and selling to retail as well as wholesale trade, but 
restricted their L'ujoymcnt to royal burghs. Accordingly, in 
1672, a general declaratory act was passed confirming to ihe 
freemen in royal burghs the wholesale trade in wine, wax, silk, 
dyeing materials, c^c., permitting generally to all iwsons the 
export ol native raw material, specially permitting the burgesses 
of barony and regality to export their own manufactures, and 
such goods as they nuiv buy in “ markets,” and to import against 
these consignments certain materials for tillage, building, or for 
use in their own manufactures, with a general permission to 
retail all commcjdities. This extraordinary .system was again 
changed in Uk)o bv an act w'hich declared that freemen of royal 
l)urghs should ha\'e the sole right of importing everything hy .sea 
or land except bestial, and also of exporting by sea everything 
which was not native raw material, whi('h might be freely 
exported by land. The gentry were always allowed to import 
for their personal consumption and to export an equal quantity 
of commodities. The act mentions that the royal burghs as an 
estate of the kingdom contributed one-sixth part of all public 
impositions, and were obliged to build and maintain prison- 
houses. Some of these trade privileges wTre not abolished till 
1846. 

In the north of Scotland there was an association of free 
burghs called the Hansc or Atnns ; and the lord chamberlain, 
by bis Jtrr, or circuit of visitation, maintained a ('ommon stand- 
ard of right and duties in all burghs, and examined tlie state of 
the “ common good,” the accounts of which in 1535 were 
appointed to be laid before the auditors in exchequer. The 
chaml'ierlain latterly presided in the (airia Quatuor Burgorum 
(Edinburgh, Berwick, Stirling, Roxlmrgh), which not only made 
regulations in trade, but decided questions of private right 
(e.^. succession), according to the varying customs of burghs. 
This court frequently met at Haddington ; in 1454 it was fixed 
at Edinburgh. The more modern convention of royal burghs 
(which appeared as a judicial Jjersona in the Court of .Session so 
late as 1839) probably dates from the act of James III. (1487, 
c. Ill), which appointed the commissioners of burghs, both north 
and south, to meet yearly at Inverkeithing “ to treat of the 
welfare of merchandise, the good rule and statutes for the 
common profit of burghs, and to provide for remcid upon the 
skaith and injuries sustained within the burghs.” Among the 
more important functions of this tx)dy (on whose decrees at one 
time summary diligence proceeded) were the prohiliition of undue 
exactions within burghs, the revisal of the ” set ” or mode of 
municipal election, and the pro rata division among the burghs 
of the parliamentary subsidy required from the third estate. 
The reform of the municipalities, and the complete representation 
of the mercantile interests in the united parliament, deprived 
this body of any importance. 


Burghs of regality and of barony held in vassalag^e of some 
great kirdship, lay or ecclesiastical, but were always in theory 
or in practice created by crow n grant. They received jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal matters, generally cumulative with that of 
the liaron or the lord of regality, who in some cases obtained the 
right of nominating magistrates. Powers to hold markets and 
to levy customs were likewise given to these burghs. 

The Scottish burghs emerged slowly into political importance. 
In I2Q5 the procurators of six burghs ratified the agreement 
for the marriage of Edward Baliol ; and in 1326 they were recog- 
nized a.s a third estate, granting a tenth penny on all rents 
for the king’s life, if he should apply it for the public. goo(j. 
The commissioners of burghs received from the exchequer their 
costages or expenses of attending parliament. The burghs w^crc 
repre.senlcd in the judicial committee, and in the committee on 
articles appointed during the reign of James V. After the 
Reformation, in spite of the annexation of kirk lands to the crown, 
and the increased burdens laid on temporal lands, the proportion 
of general taxation borne by the burghs (viz. is. 6d.) was ex- 
pressly pre..served by act 1587, c. 112. The numlier of commis- 
sioners, of course, fluctuated from time to time. Cromwell 
ajisigned ten members to tht' Sc()iti.sb burghs in the second 
parliament of Three Nations (1654). The general practice until 
i6i() had been, apparently, that each burgh should send two 
members. In that year (by an arrangement with the convention 
of burghs) certain groups of burghs returned one member, 
Edinburgh returning two. Under art. 22 of the treaty of 
Union the numl>er of meml>ers for royal burghs wa.s fixed at 
fifteen, who were elected ir\ Edinburgh by the magistrates 
and town council, and in the groups of burghs by delegates 
chosen ad hoc. {W. C. S.) 

See C. Gross. Jiddio^mphv >>/ fUilish Mitnuipal //li/orv (18^7), 
which (.onttims all nccditil ri'lcrcnccs up to that date . 1 '. W. Mint- 
lund. Township anti Utoounh (t 8«)S) ; A. Hallard, Dnmr&dnv Tiorouf>hi 
(it>o4) ; M. Bat('s<uv Uomu^h Customs (iiKM-iuo('q ; S and B. Webb, 
Kufihsh Loral (tovrninwnl ( \ vols., ioo(i For the cliaracter 

of the modem Scottisli ImiRh see Mabel .\tlunson, /-»<<«/ Government 
in Siotland (Edinburgh, 1004), when- otlu-i woiks are menlioned. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE, u market town in the Ripon parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of \A>rkshire, England, 22 m. N.W. 
of York on a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 
830. It lies in the central plain of ^'orkshirc, on the river Urc 
near its confluence with the Sw'ale. It is in the parish of Aid- 
borough, the village of that name {q.v.\ celebrated for its Roman 
remains, lying a mile south-east. 

About half a mih* to the west of Boroughbndge there arc three 
upright stones called the Devil’s Arrows, which are of uncertain 
origin but jiroluibly ol the Celtic penotl. The manor ol Borough- 
bridge, then called Bure, w^as held by Edward the Confessor and 
jiassed to Wilh.iin the Comiueror, but suffered so much from the 
ravages of his soldiers that by 1080 it had decreased in value from 
/lo to 53s, When the- site (>1 tlu- (ireat North Road was altered, 
towards the eiul ol the iitli century, a bridge was built across the 
Lire, uIk>uI hall a mile alnne the Homan lindge at Aldliorough, 
and called Burgh bridge 01 Ponteburgem. 'I'liis caus(*d a village 
to spring uj), and it afterwards increased so much as to become a 
market town. In 1220 Boronghbridge, as yiarl ol the manor of 
AUIborough. was granted lo Hubert do Burgh, but was loricited 
a few years later by his son who lought against the king at Eivesham. 
It then remained a loyal maiioi until Cluiiles I. granted it to several 
citizi'Us ol London, from whom it passed through numerous hands 
to the present owm-r. The history of Boroughbndge during the 
early 14th century centres round the war with Scotland, and cul- 
minates with the battle fought there in 1321. W'heii in 1317 the 
Scot', invaded England, they jienetidted .is l.ti south as Borough- 
bridge and burnt the town. Boronghbridge was evidently a 
Imrough by prescription, and as such was called upon to n^tiirn 
two members to parlmmcnt m 1200. It was not reiiresentcd again 
until 1533. when the jinvilege was rt‘vivcd. I lu* town was huaUy 
(iisfrunciused in 1832. In 1504 the liailiff and inhabitants ol 
Boroughbndge received a grant of I wo fairs, and Charles II. m 1670 
created three new fairs in the borough, on the 12th of June, the 
5th ol August and the 12th ol Octolxjr. and leased them to EYancis 
Calvert and Thomas Wilkinson for ninety-nine years. 

BOROUGH ENGLISH, a custom prevailing in certain ancient 
English boroug^hs, and in districts attach^ to them (where 
the lands are held in socage), and also in certain copyhold manors 
(chiefly in Surrey, Middle.sex, Suffolk and Sussex), by which in 
general lands descend to the youngest son, to the exclusion of all 
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the other children, of the person dying seised and intestate. 
Descent to the youngest brother to the exclusion of all other 
collaterals, where there is no issue, is sometimes included in the 
general definition, but this is really a special custom to be 
proved from the court-rolls of the manor and from local reputa- 
tion— a ('ustom which is .sometimes extended to the youngest 
sister, uncle, aunt. fJencrally, however, Borough English, apart 
from sjHJcialtie.s, ma}' be said to differ from gavelkind in not 
including collaterals.^ It is often found in connexion with the 
distinct custom that thi* widow shall take as dower the whole 
and not merely one-third of her husliand’s lands. 

The origin of the custom of Borough English has l)een much 
disputed. Though frequently claimed to 1 k‘ of Saxon origin, 
there is no direct evidence of such being the case. The first 
mention of the custom in England occurs in Glanvil, without, 
howc\Tr, anv explanaliiai as to its (vrigin. Littleton's explana- 
tion, whi('h is the niore usually aeeeptetl, is that custom casts 
the inheritance iipoi. the youngest, because after the death of 
his parents he is least al>le to support himself, and more likely 
to be left destitute of anv other support. Blackstone derived 
Borough Imglish from the usages of pastoral life, the elder sons 
migrating and the youngest remaining to look after the household. 
C. J. Elton elaims it to he a survival of pre- Aryan times. It 
was referred to by the Normans as “ the custom of the English 
towns.” J n the V'earbook of 22 Edward IV. fol. 32/; it is described 
as the custom of Nottingham, which is made clear by the report 
of a trial in the first year of Edward III. where it was found 
that in Nottingham there were two districts, the one the Burgk- 
FrauM(oyeSf the other the Burgh-Engloyes^ where descent was 
to the youngest son, from which circumstance the custom has 
derived its name. On the European continent the custom of 
junior-rights is not unknown, more particularly in Germany, 
and it has by some been ascribed to the jus primae metis (r/.v.). 
It is also said to exist amongst the Mongols. 

Set.’ alsfj (lAVnt KINO ; iNUKRITANt'K ) 1 'KlMOOliNlTURI*. ; Tenokc ; 
Blackstonc's (lomnienumes'. Coke's Institutes; Comyn's I)if>est of 
the Law; Elton's Ortg'tw of English History ; Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law. 

BORROMEAN ISLANDS, a group of four islands on the W. 
side of Lago Maggiore off Baveno and Stresa. The southern- 
most, the Isola Bella, is famous for its chateau and terraced 
gardens, (*onstrurled by Count Vitaliano Borromeo (d. i6qo). 
To the N.VV. is the Isola dei Pe.s('aton, containing a fishing 
village ; and to the N.E. of this the Isola Madrc, the largest of 
the group, with a ch&teau and garden ; and to the N. again, 
off Pallanza, is the little Isola S. Giovanni. 

BORROMEO, CARLO (1538-1584), saint and cardinal of the 
Roman Catholic Church, son of Ghiberto Borromeo, count of 
Arona, and Margarita de' Medici, was born at the castle of Arona 
on Lago Maggiore on the 2nd of October 1538. When he was 
about twelve years old, Giulio Ccsarc Borromeo resigned to him 
an abbacy, the revenue of which he applied wholly in charity to 
the poor. He studied the civil and canon law at Pavia. In 
1554 his father died, and, although he had an elder brother, 
Count Pedcrigo, he was requested b}^ the family to take the 
management of their domestic affairs. After a time, however, 
he resumed his studies, and in 1550 he took his doctor s degree. 
In 1560 his uncle, Cardinal Angelo de’ Medici, was raised to the 
pontificate as Pius IV. Borromeo was made prothonotar)*, 
entrusted with both the public and the privy seal of the ecclesi- 
astical state, and created cardinal with the administration of 
Romagna and the March of Ancona, and the supervision of the 
Franciscans, the Carmelites and the knights of Malta. He was 
thus at the age of twenty-two praciicidly the leading statesman 
of the papal court. Soon after he was rais^ to the archbishopric 
of Milan. In compliance with the pope’s desire, he lived in great 
splendour ; yet his own temperance and humility were never 
brought into question. He established an academy of learned 
persons, and published their memoirs os the Noetes Vaticanae. 
About the same time he also founded and endowed a college at 
Pavia, which he dedicated to Justina, virgin and mart)^. On 
the death of his elder brother Federigo, he was advised to quit 


the church and marry, that his family might not become extinct. 
He declined the proposal, however, and became henceforward 
still more fervent in exercises of piety, and more zealous for the 
welfare of the church. Owing to his influence over Pius IV., 
he was able to facilitate the final deliberations of the council of 
Trent, and he took a large share in the drawing up of the 
Tridentine catechism (Catechismus Romanm). 

On the death of Pius IV. (1566), the skill and diligence of 
Borromeo contributed materially to suppressing the cabals of 
the conclave. Subsequently he devoted himself wholly to the 
reformation of his diocese, which had fallen into a most un- 
satisfactory condition owing to the prolonged absences of its 
previous archbishojjs. He made a series of pastoral visitJv, and 
restored decency and dignity to divine service. Jn conformity 
with the decrees of the council of Trent, he cleared the cathedral 
of its gorgeous tombs, rich ornaments, banners, arms, sparing 
not even the monuments of his own relatives. He divided the 
nave of the church into two compartments for the .separation of 
the sexes. He extended his reforms to the collegiate churches 
(even to the fraternities of penitents and particularly that of St 
John the Baptist), and tf> the monasteries. The great abuses 
which had overrun the church at this time arose principally 
from the ignorance of the clergy. Borromeo, therefore, estab- 
lished seminaries, c'olleges and communities for the education 
of candidates for holy orders. The most remarkable, perhaps, 
of his foundations was the fraternity of the Oblates, a society 
whose members were pledged to give aid to the church when and 
where it might l>e required. He further paved the way for the 
“ Golden ” or “ Borromean ” league formed in 1586 by the Swiss 
Catholic ('antons of Switzerland to expel heretics if nccessar\" by 
armed force. 

In 1576, when Milan was visited by the plague, he went about 
giving directions for accommodating the sick and burying the 
dead, avoiding no danger and sparing no expense. He visiU;d all 
the neighbouring parishes where the c ontagion raged, distributing 
money, providing accommodation for the sick, and punishing 
those, especially the clergy, who were remiss in discharging their 
duties. He met with much opposition to his reforms. The 
governor of the province, and many of the serialors, apiirchensive 
that the cardinal’s ordinances and proceedings would encroach 
upon the civil juri.sdiction, addressed remonstrances and com- 
plaints to the; courts of Rome and Madrid. But Borromeo had 
more formidable difficulties to struggle with, in the inveterate 
opposition of several religious orders, particularly that of the 
Humiliati (Brothers of Humility). Some members of that society 
formed a conspiracy against his life, and a shot was fired at him 
in the archiepiscopal chapel under circumstances which led to the 
belief that his escape was miraculous. The number of his enemies 
was increased by his successful attack on his Jesuit confessor 
Ribera, who with other members of the college of Milan was 
found to be guilty of unnatural offences. His manifold labours 
and austerities appear to have shortened his life. He was seized 
with an intermittent fever, and died at Milan on the 4th of 
November 1584. He was canonized in t6io, and his feast is 
celebrated on the 4th of Novemlier. 

Besides the Nodes Vaticanae, to which he appears to have 
contributed, the only literary relics of this intrepid and zealous 
reformer arc some homilies, discourses and sermons, with a 
collection of letters. His sermons, which have little literary 
merit, were published by J. A. Sax (5 vols., Milan, 1747-1748), 
and have been translated into many languages. The record of 
his episcopate is to be found in the two volumes of the Ada 
Ecclestae Mediolanmsis (Milan, 1599). Contrary to his last 
wishes a memorial was erected to him in Milan cathedral, as well 
as a statue 70 ft. high on the hill above Arona, by his admirers 
who regarded him as the leader of a Counter-Reformation. 

His nephew, Federigo Borromeo (i564-’i63i), was archbishop 
of Milan from 1595, and in 1609 founded the Ambrosian library 
in that city. 

Set- G. r. Giujisano, Vita di S. Carlo Borromeo (1610, Eng. cd. by 
H. E. Manning. London, 1884) ; A. Sala, Documenti circa la vita § 
la gesia di Borromeo (4 vols.. Milan. 1857-1859) ; Chanoine Silvain, 
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Histoire de St Charles Borromie (Milan, 1884) ; and A. Cantono. 
Un grande riformatnre del seeolo A ' 1 7 (Florence. i<)04) ; article 
" Borromaus m Hcrzog-Hauck. Realencyklopddie (Leipzig* 1897). 

BORROMINI, FRANCESCO (i599*-i 667), Italian architect, 
was born at Bissone in 1599. the chief representative of 

the style known in architecture as “ baroque/' which marked a 
fearless and often reckless departure fnim the traditional laws 
of the Renaissance, and often obtained originality only at the 
cost of beauty or wisdom. One of the main opponents of this 
style was Harocchio {q.v). Borromini was much employed in 
the middle of the 17th century at Rome. His principal works 
are the church of St Agnese in Piazza Navona, the church of 
Sapienza in Rome, the church of San Carlino alle Fontane, the 
church of the Collegio di Propaganda, and the restoration of 
San Giovanni in Laterano. He died by his own hand at Rome in 
1667. Engravings of his chief compositions are to l>e found in 
the posthumous work, Francisd Borromini opus Architectonicum 

(17--7). 

BORROW, GEORGE HENRY (1803-1881), English traveller, 
linguist and author, was born at F.ast Dereham, Norfolk, on the 
5th of July 1803, of a middle-class Cornish family. His father 
was a recruiting officer, and his mother a Norfolk lady of French 
extraction. From 1816 to 1818 Borrow attended, with no very 
great profit, the grammar scIhmiI at Norwich. After leaving 
school he was articled to a firm of Norwich solicitors, w'hcre he 
neglected the law, but gave a great deal of desultory attention 
to languages. He was encouraged in these studies liy William 
Taylor, the friend of Southey. On the death of his f^her in 
1824 he went to London to seek his fortune as a litcnfry ad- 
venturer. In 1826 lie published a volume of Romantic Ballads 
translated from the Danish. Engaged by Sir Richard Phillips, 
the publisher, as a hack-writer at starvation wages, his ex- 
porieru'cs in London were bitter indeed. His struggles at last 
became .so dire that if he would escape Chatterton’s doom, he 
must leave London and either return to Norwich and share his 
mother’s narrow income, or turn to account in some way the 
magnifuent physical .strength w'ith which nature had endowed 
him. Determining on the latter of these courses, he left London 
on tramp. .\s he stood considerably more than 6 ft. in height, 
wa.s a fairly trained athlete, and had a countenance of extra- 
ordinary impressiveness, if not of ('ommanding beauty — Greek 
in type with a dash of the Flcbrcw — we may a.ssumi* that there 
had never before appeared on the English high-roads so majestic- 
looking a tramp as he who, on an afternoon in May, left his 
squalid lodging with bundle and stic k to begin life on the roads. 
Shaping his course to the south-west, he soon found him.self on 
Salisbury Plain. And then his extraordinary adventures began. 
After a while he became a travelling hedge-smith, and it was 
while pursuing this avocation that he made the acquaintance 
of the .splendid road -girl, born at Long Melford workhouse, 
whom he has immortalized under the name of Isopel Berners. 
He was now brought much into contact w'ith the gipsies, and 
this fact gave him the most important subject-matter for his 
writings. For picturesque as is Borrow’s style, it is this subject- 
matter of his, the Romany world of Great Britain, which — if his 
pictures of that world are true — will keep his writings alive. 
Now tliat the better cla.ss of gipsies are migrating so rapidly to 
America that scarcely any are left in England, Burrow’s pictures 
of them are challenged as being too idealistic. It is unfortunate 
that no one who knew Borrow, and the gryengroes or horse- 
dealers with whom he associated^ and whom he depicted, has 
ever written about him and them. Full of document.s ’’ as is 
Dr Knapp's painstaking biography, it cannot be said to give a 
vital picture of Borrow and his surroundings during this most 
interesting period of his life. It is this same peculiar class of 
gipsies (the gryengroes) with whom the present writer was 
brought into contact, and he can only refer, in justification of 
Borrow’s descriptions of them, to certain publications of his own, 
where the whole question is discussed at length, and where he 
has set out to prox e that Borrow’s pictures of the section of the 
English ppsies he knew are not idealized. But there is one great 
blemish u dll Borrow’s dramatic scenes of gipsy life^ wheresoever 
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they may l>c laid. This was pointed out by the gentleman who 

read ” Zincali for Mr Murray, the publi.sher : — 

** The dialogue.<% are iimonRst the Invst parts of the liook ; but in 
several of them the tone of the speakers, of those espojcially who 
are in humble life, is Itxj correct and elevated, ami thereloro out of 
character. This takes away from their ellect. 1 think it would lie 
very advisable that Mr Borrow should go over them with reference 
to this |X)int, simplifying a few of the terms of expression and 
introducing a few contractions— -rfon 75, ran 75. &c. This would 
improve them greatly," 

It is the same with his pictures of the English gipsies. The 
reader has only to compare the dialogues between gipsies given 
in that photographic study of Romany life, In Gipsy' Tents, by 
F'. 11 . Groome, with the dialogues in iMvengro and the Romany 
Rye, to ,see how the illusion in Borrow’s narrative in disturbed 
by the uncolloquial locutions of the speakers. It is true, no 
doubt, that all Romanies, especially perhaps the English and 
Hungarian, have a pa.ssion for the use of high-sounding words, 
and the present writer has shown this in his remarks upon the 
Czigany Czindol, who is said to have taught the Czigany language 
to the archduke Joseph, often called the “ Gipsy Archduke.” 
But after all allowance is made for this racial peculiarity, Borrow’s 
presentation of it considerably weakens our belief in Mr and Mrs 
Betulengro, Ursula, and the rest, to find them using complex 
sentences and bookish words which, even among English people, 
are rarely heard in conversation. As to the deep impression 
that Borrow made upon his gipsy friends, that is partly explained 
by the singular nobility of his appearanc(\ for the gipsies of all 
countries are extremely sensitive upon matters of this kind. The 
.silvery whiteness of the thick. crop of hair which Borrow retained 
to the lust seemed to add in a remarkable way to the nobility of 
his hairless face, but also it gave to the face a kind of strange 
look “ not a bit like a Gorgio’s,” to use the words of one of his 
gipsy friends. Moreover, the shy, defiant, stand-off way which 
Borrow assumed in the company of his social equals left him 
entirely when he was with the gipsies. The result of this was 
that these wanderers knew him lx‘tttT than did his own country- 
men. 

Seven years after the events recorded in Lavengro and The 
Romany Rye Borrow obtained the po.st of agent to the Bible 
Society, in which capacity he visited St Petersburg (1833-1835) 
(where he published Targum, a collection of translations), and 
Spain, Portugal and Morocco ( 1835-1839). From 1837 to 1839 he 
acted as correspondent to the Morning Herald. The result of 
the.se travels and adventures was the publication, in 1841, of 
Zincali, or The Gypsies in Spam, the original MS. pf which, in the 
hands of the present writer, shows how careful was Borrow’s 
method of work. In 1843 appeared The Bible in Spain, when 
suddenly Borrow became famous. Everx'^ page of the book 
glows with freshness, picturesqueness and vivacity. In 1840 
he married Mary Clarke, the widow of a naval officer, and 
permanently settled at Oulton Broad, near Lowestoft, with her 
and her daughter. Here he began to write again. Ver)^ likely 
Borrow would never have told the world aliout his vagal>ond life 
in England as a hedge-smith had not The Bible in Spain made 
him famous as a wanderer. iMvengro appeared in 1851 with a 
success which, compared with that of The Bible in Spain, was 
only partial. He was much chagrined at this, and although 
Lavengro liroke off in the midst of a scene in the Dingle, and onljr 
broke off there because the three volumes would hold no more, it 
was not until 1857 that he published the sequel, The Romany 
Rye. In 1844 he travelled in south-eastern Europe, and in 1854 
he made a tour with his step-daughter in Wales, This tour he 
described in Wild Wales, published in 1862. In 1874 he brought 
out a volume of ill-digested material upon the Romany tongue, 
Romano Lavo-lil, or Word-book of the Gypsy Language, a Ixook 
which has been exhaustively analysed and criticized hy Mr John 
Sampson. In the summer of 1874 he left London, bade adieu to 
Mr Murray and a few friends, and returned to Oulton. On the 
36th of July i88x he was found dead in his house at Oulton, in 
his seventy-ninth year. 

Borrow was indisputably a linguist of wide knowledge, though 
he was not a scholar in the strict sense. The variety of & 
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attainments is shown by his translation of the Church of England 
Hnmiltvs inlr) Manchu, of the Gospel of St Luke into the Git 
(iiali ct of the Gitanos, of Tlie SLcefnng Bard from the Cambrian- 
British, and of Bluebeard into Turkish. But it is not Borrow 's 
linguistic accomplishments that have kept his name fresh, and 
will continue to keep it fresh for many a generation to come. It 
is his character, his uni(|ue character as expressed, or partially 
expressed, in his books. Among all the “remarkable individuals” 
(to use his favourite expression) who during the middle of the 19th 
century figured in tlie world of letters, Borrow was surely the 
most eccentric, the most whimsical, and in many ways the most 
extraordinary. There wa.s scarcely a point in which he re.sembled 
any other writer of his time. With regard to Lavengro and The 
Romany Rye, there ha.s lutcn very much discussion as to how 
much bichiung is mingled with the Wahrkeil in tho.se fascinating 
book.s. Had it not been for the amazingly clumsy pieces of 
fiction which he threw into the narrative, few readers would have 
doubted the autobi'igraphical nature of the two books. Such 
incidents as are here alluded to shed an air of unreality over the 
whole. Jt has lx;er said by Dr Knapp that Borrow never 
created a character, and that to one who thoroughly knows the 
tinries and Borrow ’s writings the originals are easily recognizable. 
This is true, no dout)t, as rr^ards people whom he knew at 
Norwich, and indeed generally as regards those he knew before 
the period of his gipsy wanderings. It must not be supposed, 
however, that such a cliaracter as the man who “ touched ” to 
avert the evil chance is in any sense a portrait of an individual 
with whom he had Ixien brought into conbict. The character 
has so many of Burrow's own eccentricities that it might rather 
be called a portrait of himself. There was nothing that Borrow 
strove against with more energy than the curious impulse, which 
he secrris to havt? shared with Dr Johnson, to touch the objects 
along hi.s path in order to suN e himself from the evil ehancc. He 
never conquered the superstition. In walking through Richmond 
Park with the present writer he would step out of his way 
constantly to touch a tree, and he was ofTended if the friend he 
was with seemed to observe it. Many of the peculiarities of the 
man who taught himself Chinese in order to distract his mind 
from painful thoughts were also Burrow's own. ('r. w.-D.) 

BOHSIPPA (Barsi/) in the Babylonian and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions; Borsif in the lulmud ; mod. Birs or Birs-Nimrud), the 
Greek name of an ancient city about 1 5 m. S.W. of Babylon and 
10 m. from Ilillah, on the Nahr Hindieh, or Hindich canal, 
foniierty known as “ the Euphrates of Borsippa,” and even 
during the Arabic period called “ the river of Birs.” Borsippa 
was the sister city of Babylon, and is often called in the inscrip- 
tions I lahy Ion 11., also the ‘ ‘ city without ecjual. ’ ' Its patron god 
was Nebo or Nubu. Like Babylon Borsippa is not mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions, but comes into importance first after 
Khamnuirabi had made Babylon the capital of the whole land, 
.somewhat before 2000 H.r. lie built or rebuilt the temple E-Zida 
at this place, dedicating it, however, to Marduk (Bel-Mcrodach). 
But although Khammurabi himself does not seem to have 
honoured Nebo subsequent kings recognized him as the 
deity of K-Zida and made him the son of Marduk ((/.?;.). Each 
new year his imitge was taken tq visit his father, in Babylon, who 
in his turn gave him escort homeward, and his temple was second 
in wealth and importance only to E-Saggila, the teni^fie of Marduk 
in Babylon. As with Babylon, so with Borsippa, the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar was the ^Miriod of its greatest prospt^rity. In 
general Borsippa shared the fate of Babylon, falling into decay 
after the time of Alexander, and finally in the middle ages into 
ruins. I'he site of the ancient city is represented by two large 
ruin mounds. Of these the north-westerly, the lower of the two, 
but the larger in su|>crficial area, is called Ibrahim KhaliL 
from a ztara. or shrine, of Abraham, the friend of God, which 
stands on its highest point. According to Arabic lore, leased on 
Jewish legends, at this spot Nimrod sought to throw Abraham 
into a fiery furnace, from which he was saved by the grace of God. 
Excavations were first conducted here by the French Exp^ition 
Scjentifique cn M^opotamie in 1852, with small result. In 1879 
and 1880 Hormuzd Kassam conducted more extensive, although 
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unsystematic, excavations in this mound, finding a considerable 
quantity of inscribed tablets and the like, now in the Briti.sh 
Museum ; but by far the greater part of this ruin still remains 
unexplored. The south-westerly mound, the Birs proper, is 
probably the most conspicuous and striking ruin in all Irak. On 
the top of a hill over 100 ft. high rises a pointed mass of vitrified 
brick split down the centre, over 40 ft. high, about which lie huge 
masses of vitrified brick, some as much as 15 ft. in diameter, and 
also single enamelled bricks, generall}' beanng an inscription of 
Nebucliadrezzar, twisted, curled and broken, apparently by 
great heat. Jewish and Arabic tradition makes this the Tower 
of Babel, which was .supposed to have been destroyed by light- 
I ning. Excavation^• conducted htie by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
1854 showed it to he tljp stage lower or ziggurat, allied the 
“ hou.se of the seven divisions of heaven and earth,” of E-Zida, 
the temple of Nebo. On a large platform rose seven solid 
terraces, each smaller than the one below it, the lowest being 
272 ft. square and 26 ft. high. Each of thc.se terraces was faced 
with bricks of a different colour. The approach to this ziggurat 
was toward the north-east, and on this side lay also the principal 
rooms of the temple of which ihis was the tower. These rooms 
were partly excavated by Hormuzd Rassam in 1879-1880. In 
its final lorni this temple and tower were the work of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, but from the clay cylinders found b> Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in two of the corners of the tower it appears that he restored an 
incomplete ziggurat of a former king, “ which was long sirx e 
fallen into decay.” Some of the best authorities belieiT that it 
was ambitious but incomplete and ruinous ziggurat, j^xisling 
before^ie time of Nebuchadrezzar, which gave occasion to or 
afforded local atbichment for the Biblical story of the Tower of 
Baljel. 

Authorities. -11. C'. Rawlin.son, Journal of the lioval Asiatu 
Society (1S60), J. Opjjorl, Exf^edition scicniifiqite cn Mrsnpotamic 
(Paris. 18O3) , T'. lV*hlzsch, tl’o lag das Paradir^ ^ (Lcij)zig. iSSi) ; 
J. I*. IVtors. Nippur (New York and London. i8<)6) ; H. Rassam, 
Asshur and the Land of Nimrod (T.ondon and New 'i ork, i8<)7); 
M. Jastrow. Eeligmr of Bahvtonia and Assyria (Boston. iS^.S) , xh* 
also Bai’ylo.n, BaiH'I,. (| i' js t 

BORT, or Boakt, an interior kind of diamond, unfit tor 
cutting but useful as an abra.sive agent. The tyjiical hort 
occurs in small spherical musses, of greyish colour, rough or 
drusy on the surface, and showing on fracture a radiate crystiilline 
structure. These masses, known in Brazil as bolus, are often 
called “ .shot bort ” or “ round hort." Much of the bort consists 
of irregular aggregates of imperfect cr>'stals. In trade, the 
term bort is extended to all small and impure diamonds, and 
crystalline fnigments of diamond, useless as gem-stoncs. A 
large proportion of the output of some of the South African mines 
consists of such material. This bort is crushed in steel mortars to 
lorm diamond powder, w’hich is largely used in lapidaries' work. 

BORY DE SAINT-VINCENT, JEAN BAPTISTE GEORGE 
MARIE (1780-1846), French naturalist, was born at Agen in 
1780. He was sent as naturalist with Captain Nicholas Baudin's 
expedition to Australia in 1798, but left the vessel at Mauritius, 
and spent two years in exploring Reunion and other islands, 
joining the army on his return, he was present at the battles of 
Ulm and Austerlitz, and in 1808 went to Spain with Marshal 
Soult. His attachment to the Napoleonic dynasty and dislike 
to the Bourbons were .shown in various ways during iSis;, and 
his name was (consequently placed on the list of the prost'ribcd ; 
but after wandering in disguise from place to place he was 
allowed quietly to return to Paris in 1820. In 1829 he was 
placed at the head of a scientific expedition to the Morca, and in 
1839 he had charge of the exploration of Algeria. He died on 
the 23rd of Decemlier 1846. He was editor of the Dictiomiaire 
(lassique d'hisUnre naiurelle, and among his separate productions 
yttxv — Essats sur les lies Fortunees (1802); Voyage dans les 
lies d'Afrtque (1803); Voyage souterrain, ou description du 
plateau de Saint-Pierre de Maestricht ei de ses vastes cry pies (iS2i)\ 
VHomme, essai zoologique sur le genre hutnain \ Resume 
de la geographic de la Peninsule (1838). 

BORZHOMy a watering-place of Russian Transcaucasia, in 
the government of Tiflis, and 93 m. by rail VV. of the city of 
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Tiflis. Pop. (1897) 5800. It is situated at an altitude of 2750 ft. 
in the Porzhom gorpe, a narrow rift in the Little Caucasus 
mountains, and on the Kura. Its warm climate, its two hot 
springs(7i Fahr. )and its l^eautiful parks make it a favourite 

summer resort, and give it its popular name of “ the pearl of 
Caucasus.” The bottled mineral waters are ver^^ extensively 
exported, 

BOS, LAMBERT (1670-1717), Dutch scholar and critic, was 
bom at Workum in Friesland, where his father was headmaster 
of the school. He went to tlu* university of Franeker (suppressed 
by Napoleon in 1811), and was appointed professor of Greek 
there in 1 704 : after an une^’entfu^ life he died at Franeker in 
1717. His most famous work, FAUpses Craecac (1702), was 
translated into English by John Scager (1830) : and his Aftti- 
qui tales Graccae ( 17T4) passed through several editions. He also 
published Veins TesUiwentum, Ex Vcrsione Ixx. Interpretum 
(1709); notes on Thomas Miigister (i6g8); Kxerciiaiiottes 
Philolo^icae (1700): Animadversumes ad Sicrtpiorcs quosdam 
Graeros (1715) ; and two small treatises on Accents and Greek 
Synttix. 

B05A, a seaport and episcopal st‘e on the W. coast of .Sardinia, 
in the province of Cagliari. 30 m. W. of Macomer by rail. Pop. 
( 1001) 6846. The height above the town is crowned by a castle 
of the Malaspina family. The cathedral, founded in the 12th 
century’, restored in the 15th, and rebuilt in i8o6, is fine. There 
are some tanneries, and thi* fishing industry is important, but 
’he coral prodiii tion of Sicily has entirely destroyed that of Bosa 
■•ince 1887. The district produces oil and wine. Thejiresent 
town f)f Kosa was founded in 1112 by the Malaspina, li m. from 
the site of the ancient town (Hosa or Calmedia), where a well- 
preserved church still exists. 'Phe old town is ol Roman origin, 
but is only mentioned by ?lin\' and Ptolemy, and as a sUilion on 
the coast -road in the Itineraries (Carp, Insn. l.at, x. 793(1 se(j,). 
One of the inscriptions preserved in the old cathedral reconls 
the erection of four silver statues, of Antoninus Pius, his wife 
Faustina and their two sons, 

BOSBOOM-TDUSSAINT, ANNA LOUISA GEERTRUIDA 

(1812-1886), Dutch novelist, was born at Alkmaar in north 
Holland on the 16th of September 1812. Her fatlu^r, named 
'I'oussaint, a local chemist of Huguenot descent, gave her a fair 
education, and at an early perioii of her ('arecr slie developed a 
taste for historical research, fostered, perliaps, by a foreed 
indoor life, the rt\sult ol weak lujulth. In 1851 she married the 
])utch painter, Johannes BoslxMim (1817 1891), and thereafter 
v;as known as Mrs liosboom-'J oussnint. Her first romance, 
Alma^o, appeared in 1837, followed by th(' Graaj rtaa Detumshire 
{The Earl of Dnumshire) in 1838 ; the Engelschen te Rome {The 
English at Rome) in 1840, and Hei Huts Lauerttesse {The House 
of Laueruessr) in 1841, an episode of the Reformation, translated 
into many European languages. 'I'bese stories, mainly founded 
upon some of the most interesting epoc'hs of Dutch history, 
betrayed a remarkable grasp of facts and situations, combined 
with an undoubted mastery over her mother tongue, though her 
styU’ is sometimes involved, and not always faultless. Ten 
years (1840-1850) were mainly devoted to further studies, the 
result of which was revealed in 1851-1854, when her Ijey^tsifr 
ni Nederland (3 vols.), Vrouwen van hei Leycestersche Tydperk 
(Women of Leicester's Epoch, 3 vols.), and Gideon Florensz (3 vols.) 
appeared, a series dealing with Kolx?rt Dudley’s adventures 
in the I^iw ('ountries. After 1870 Mrs BoslMiom-Toussaint 
abandoned historical romance for the modem society novel, 
but her Delftsche Wonderdokier {The Necromancer of Delft, 1871, 
3 vols.) and Majoor Frans (1875, 3 vols.) did not command the 
success of her earlier works. Major Frank has been translated 
into English (1885). She died at the Hague on the 13th of 
April 1886. Her novels have been published there in a collected 
edition (1885-1888, 25 vols.), 

BOSG, LOUIS AUGUSTIN GUILLAUME (1759-1828), French 
naturalist, was born at Paris on the 29th of January 1759. He 
was educated at the college of Dijon, where he showed a taste for 
botany, and he followed up his studies in Paris at the Jardin des 
Plantes, where he made the acquaintance of Mme M. J. P. 
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Roland. At the age of eighteen he obtmned a government 
appointment, and he rose to be one of the chief officials in the 
postal department. Under the ministry of J. M. Roland in 1792 
he also held the post of superintendent of prisons, but the violent 
outbreaks of 1793 dmve him from office, and compelled him to 
take refuge in flight. For some months he lay concealed at 
Sainte-Rad^gonde, in the forest of Montmorency, barely subsist- 
ing on rcK>ts and s'egetables. He was enabled to return to Paris 
on the fall of Robespierre, and under the title Appel d rimpartiale 
posthiie par la ciiovenne Roland published a manuscript Mme 
Roland had entrusted to him before her execution. Soon 
afterwards he set out for America, resolving to explore the 
natural riches ot that countrix The immense materials he 
gathered were ne\Tr published in a complete form, but much 
went to enrich the works of B. G. K. de l^cd^^^de, P. A. Latrcille 
and others. After his return, on the establishment of the 
Direx'torv, he was reinstated in his old offu'c. Of this he was 
again deprived by the coup d'itat of 1790, and for a time he was 
in great destitution : but by his copious contributions to scientific 
literature he contrive<l to support himself and to lay the founda- 
tions of a solid reputation. He was engaged on the new Diction' 
natre d'hisUnre naturelle, and on the Enryclnp^die mHhodique, he 
edited the Dtctionnaire raisonne et universel d' agriculture , and was 
one of iht* editors of the Annales de P apiculture fran^aise. He 
w'as made inspector of the gardens at Versailles, and of the public 
nurseries lielonging to the ministry of the interior. The last 
years of his life were devoted to an elaborate M^ork on the vine, 
for which he had amassed an immense quantity of materials, 
but Ills death at iVis on the 10th of July 1K28 prevented its 
completion. 

BOSGAN ALMOGAVER, JUAN (1490 ? 1542), Spanish poet, 
was born about the closi* of the 15th century. He was a fatalan 
of patrician birth, and, after some vt!urs of military service, 
became tutor to iIh‘ duke of Alva. His poems wen* jiublished in 
1543 at Barcelona hv his widow. They are divided into sections 
which mark the stages of Boscan’s poetical evolution. The first 
book contains poems in the old Castilian metres, written in his 
youth, liefore 1526. in which year he Ix'came acquainted with the 
Venetian ambassador, Andrea Navagiero.who urged him to adopt 
Italian measures, and this advice gave a new turn to Bo.scAn’s 
activity. The remaining hook.s contain a mmilHir of pieces in the 
Italian manner, the longest of these being Hero r Leavder, a poem 
in blank verse, based on Musaeus. Bosc&n’s lifst effort, the 
(ktaim Rma, is a skilful imitation of Petrarch and Bembo. 
Bosedn also published in 1534 an admiralje translation of 
('astigl!on(*\s II Coriepano. 1 talian measures liad been introduce<i 
into Spanish literature by Santillana and Villalpando ; it is 
Boscan’s distini'.tion to have naturalized these forms definitively, 
and to have founded a poetic school. 

Tilt- best oflitioii of Ins ])<M-Tns is that issued at Madrid in 1873 hv 
W. J. Knapp : lor his indebtedness to earlier writtTs, see Francesco 
Flattiiiii, Studi di stonu lUeraria italiana e strantera (Livorno, 181^5). 

BOSCASTLE, a small seaport and watering-place in the 
Launceston parliamentary division of (brnwull, England, 5 m. 
N. of ( amelford station on the London &: South-Western railway. 
I*op. (civil parish of P'orrabury, 1901) 329. Th(; village rises 
steeply above a very narrow cove on the north coast, sheltered, 
but difficult of access, vessels having to be warped into it by 
means of hawsers. A mound on a hill above the liarbour marks 
the site of a N orman castle. 'Fhe parish church of St Symphorian, 
Forrabury, also stands high, overlooking the Atlantic from 
Willapark Point. The tower is without bells, and the tradition 
that a ship bearing a peal hither was wrecked within sight of the 
harbour, and that the lost bells may still l)e heard to toll beneath 
the waves, has been made famous by a ballad of the C'ornish 
poet Robert Stephen Hawker, vicar of Moorwinstow. The coast 
scenery near BoscAstle is severely beautiful, with abrupt cliffs 
fully exposed to the sea, and broken only by a few picturesque 
inlets such as Crackington Cove and Pentaigan Cove. Inland 
are bare moors, diversified by narrow dales. 

BOSCAWEN, EDWARD (1711-1761), British admiral, was 
bom on the 19th of August 17x1. He was the third son of H ugh, 
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ist Viscount Falmouth. He early entered the navy, and in 1739 
distinguished himself at the taking of Porto Bello. At the siep^ 
of Cartagena, in March 1741, at the head of a party of seamen, he 
took a battery of fifteen 24-pounders, while exposed to the fire of 
another fort. On his return to i‘.ngiand in the following year he 
married, and entered parliament as member for Truro. In 17^ 
he captured the French frigate “ M6d6c,” commanded by M. de 
Hoequart, the first ship taken in the war. In May 1747 he 
signalized himself in the engagement off tlape Finisterre, and 
was wounded in th(* shoulder with a musket-ball, Hoequart 
again liecame his prisoner, and the French ships, ten in number, 
were taken. On the 15th of July he wa.s made rear-admiral and 
commander-iri-chicf of the expedition to the East Indies. On 
the iqtli of July 1748 he arrived off Fort St David\s, and soon 
after laid siege to Pondicherry ; but the sickness of his men and 
the approach of the monsoons led to the raising of the siege. 
Soon afterwards he received news of the peace, and Madras was 
delivered up to him by the French. In April 175° he arrived in 
England, and was the next year made one of the lords of the 
Admiralty, and chosen an elder brother of the Trinity House. 
In February 1755 he was appointed vice-admiral, and in April he 
intercepted the French squadron bound to North America, and 
took the “ Alcide ” and “ Lys ” of sixty-four guns each. Hoc- 
quart became his prisoner fiir the third time, and Boscawen 
returned to Spithead with his prizes and 1500 prisoners. For 
this exploit he received the thanks of parliament. In 1758 he 
was appointed admiral of tlic blue and commander-in-chief of 
the expedition to Cupe Breton, when, in conjunction with 
(jenerai Amherst, he took the fortress of Louisburg, and the 
island of C!ape Breton — servit'es for which lie again received the 
thanks of the House of Commons. In 1759, being appointed to 
command in the Mediterranean, he pursued the French fleet, 
rommunded by M, dc la Clue, and after a .sharp engagement in 
Lago.s bay took three large ships and burnt two, returning to 
Spithead with his prizes and 2000 prisoners. The victory 
defeated the proposed concentration of the French fleet in 
Brest to rover an invasion of England. In December 1760 he 
was appointed general of the marines, with a salary of £3000 per 
annum, and was also sworn a member of the privy council. He 
died at his seat near Guildford on the 10th of January 1 l/in. 

BOSCH (or Uo.s), JfEROM (c, 1460- 1518), the name generally 
given, from his birthplace Hertogenbosch, to Hieronymus van 
Aeken, the Dutch painter. He was probably a pupil of Albert 
Oil water, and may l>c called the Breughel of the 15th century, 
for he devoted himself to the invention of bizarre types, diahlerirs^ 
and scenes of the kind generally a.ssociated with Breughel, whose 
art is to a great extent ba.sed on Bosch's. He was a satirist much 
in advance of his lime, and one of the most original and ingenious 
arti.sts of the 15th century. He exercised great influence on 
Lucas C ranach, who frequently copied his paintings. His works 
were much admired in Sjniin, especially by Philip 11 ., at who.se 
court Bosch painted for some time. One of his chief works is the 
“ Dist Judgment ” at the Berlin gallery, which also owns a 
little “ St Jerome in the Desert.” ” The Fall of the Reliellious 
Angels ” and the “ St Anlliony ” triptych are in the Brussels 
museum, and two important triptychs are at the Munich gallery. 
The Lippmann collection in Berlin contains an important 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” the Antwerp museum a “ Passion,” 
and a ]>ractically unknfiwn painting from his brush is at the 
Naple.s museum. 

BOSCOVICH, ROGER JOSEPH (1711 ?-i 787 ). Italian mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, one of the earliest of foreign 
savants to adopt Newton's gravitation theory, was born at 
Kagusa in Dalmatia on the i8th of May 1711, according to the 
usual account, but ten years earlier according to Lalande 
1792). In his fifteenth year, after passing through the usual 
elementar>^ .studies, he entered the Society of Jesus. On com- 
pleting his noviciate, which was spent at Rome, he studied 
mathen allies and physics at tlie Collegium Romanum ; and so 
brilliant was his progress in these sciences that in T740 he was 
appointeti professor of mathematics in the college. For this 
post he was especially fitted by his acquaintance with recent 


advances in science, and by his skill in a classical severity of 
demonstration, acquired by a thorough study of the works of the 
Greek geometricians. Several years before this appointment he 
had made himself a name by an elegant solution of the problem 
to find the sun's equator and determine the period of its rotation 
by observation of the spots on its surface. Notwithstanding 
the arduous duties of his professorship he found time for inve.sti- 
gation in all the fields of physical science ; and he publi.shed a 
very large number of dissertations, some of them of considerable 
length, on a wide variety of subjects. Among these subjects 
were the transit of Mercury, the Aurora Borealis, the figure of 
the earth, the observation of the fixed stars, the inequalities in 
terrestrial gravitation, the application of mathematics to the 
theory of the telescope, the limits of certainty in astronomical 
observations, the solid of greatest attraction, the cycloid, the 
logistic curve, the theory of comets, the tides, the law of con- 
tinuity, the double refraction micrometer, various problems of 
spherical trigonometry, &c. In 1742 lie was consulted, with 
other men of science, by the pope, Benedict XI’V., as to the 
\w.st means of securing the stability of the dome of St Peter\s, 
Rome, in which a crack had been discovered. His suggestion was 
adopted. Shortly after he engaged to take part in the Portugue.se 
expedition for the survey of Brazil, and the measurement of a 
degree of the meridian ; but he yielded to the urgent request of 
the pope that he would remain in Italy and undertake a similar 
task there. Accordingly, in conjunction with Christopher Maire, 
an Engli.sh Jesuit, he measured an arc of two degrees between 
Rome and Rimini. The operations were begun toward.s the 
close of 1750, and were completed in about two years. An 
account of them was published in 1755, entitled Dv JMteraria 
expedilione per pontificam ditionem ad dimetiendos duos mcridiani 
gradus a PP. Maire ei Boscovich. The value of this work was 
increased by a carefully prepared map of the States of the C'hurch. 
A French translation appeared in 1770. A dispute having 
arisen between the grand duke of Tuscany and the republic of 
Lucca V ith respect to the drainage of a lake, Boscovich was sent, 
in 1757, as agent of Lucca to Vienna, and succeeded in bringing 
about a satisfactory arrangement of the matter. In the following 
year he published at Vienna his famous work, Theoria philosophiae 
naturdis redacia ad unicam legem virium in natura exislentium, 
containing his atomic theory (see Molecule). Another occasion 
i for the exercise of his diplomatic ability soon after presented 
itself. A suspicion having arisen on the part of the British 
government that ships of war had been fitted out in the port of 
Ragusa for the service of France, and that the neutrality of 
Ragusa had thus been violated, Boscovich was selected to 
undertake an embassy to London (1760), to vindicate the 
character of his native place and satisfy the government. 'I'his 
mission he discharged successfully, with credit to him.self and 
.sati.sfaction to his countrymen. During his stay in England he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. He soon after paid 
this .society the compliment of dedicating to it his T.atin poem, 
entitled De Salts et Lunae Dejectihus (London, 1764). This 
prolix composition, one of a cla.ss which at that time was much in 
vogue — metrical epitomes of the facts of science — contains in 
about five thousand lines, illustrated by voluminous notes, a 
compendium of astronomy. It was for the most part written 
on horseback, during the author's rides in the country while 
engaged in his meridian measurements. 'J’he book is character- 
ized by G. B. J. Delambre as ” uninstructivc to an astronomer 
and unintelligible to any one el.se.*’ 

On leaving England Boscovich travelled in Turkey, but ill- 
health compelled him soon to return to Italy. In 1764 he was 
called to the chair of mathematics at the university of Tavia, 
and this post he held, together with the directorship of the 
oljservatory of Brera, for six years. He was invited by the 
Royal Society of London to undertake an expedition to California 
to ob.servT the transit of Venus in 1 769 ; but this was prevented 
by the recent decree of the Spanish government for the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from its dominions. The vanity, egotism and 
petulance of Boscovich provoked his rivals and made him many 
enemies, so that in hope of peace he was driven to frequent 
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change of residence. About 1770 he removed to Milan, where he 
continued to teach and to hold the directorship of the observatory 
of lirera ; but being deprived of his post by the intrigues of his 
associates he was about to retire to his native place, when the 
news reached him (1773) of the suppression of his order in Italy, 
linccrtainty as to his future led him to accept an invitation 
from the king of France to Paris, where he was naturalized 
and was appointed director of optics for the marine, an office 
instituted for him, with a pension of 8000 livres. He remained 
there ten years, but his position became irksome, and at length 
intolerable. He continued, however, to devote himself diligently 
to the pursuits of science, and published many remarkable 
memoirs. Among them were an elegant solution of the problem 
to determine the orbit of a comet from three observ’ations, and 
memoirs on the micrometer and achromatic telescopes. In 
1783 he returned to Italy, and spent two years at Bassano, 
where he occupied himself with the publication of his Opera 
prriinentia ad opticam et astronomiam, which appeared in 
1785 in five volumes quarto. After a visit of some months to 
the convent of ValUimbrosa, he went to Milan and resumed his 
literary labours. But his health was failing, his reputation 
was on the wane, his works did not sell, and he gradually sank 
a prey to illness and disappointment. He fell into melancholy, 
imbecility, and at last madness, with lucid intervals, and died 
at Milan on the 1 5th (13th) of February 1787, In addition to the 
works already mentioned Boscovich published ELementa universae 
matheseos (1754), the substance of the course of study prepared 
for his pupils ; and a narrative of his travels, entitled Giornale 
di uft via^gia da Constaniinopoli tn Poloma, of which several 
editions and a French translation appeared. His latest labour 
was the editing of the Latin poems of his friend Benedict Sttiy 
on the philosophy of Descartes, with scientific annotations and 
supplements. (W. R. ('.) 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA, or Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
two provinces formerly included in European Turkey, which 
now, together with Dalmatia, form the southernmost territories 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The name Hersegmdna i.s 
also written Hcrizefftmna, HerUfj^ovina or, in Croatian, Herce- 
jrnvuta. In shape roughly resembling an equilateral triangle, 
with base uppermost, Bosnia and Herzegovina cover an area of 
iq,6g6 sq. m., in the north-west of the Balkan Peninsula. They 
are bounded N\and N.W. by Croatia-Slavonia ; W. and S.W. by 
Dalmatia ; .S.E. by Montenegro and the Sanjak of Novibazar ; 
and N .E. by Servia. Opposite to the promontory of Sabbioncello, 
and at the entrance to the Bocche di Cut taro, the frontier of 
Herzegovina comes down to the Adriatic ; but these two strips 
of coast do not contain any good liarbour, and extend only for a 
totfil distance of 14^ m. Bosnia is altogether an inland territory. 

1. Physical Features.— Mong the Dalmatian border, and 
through the centre of Bosnia, runs the backlwne of the Dinuric 
Alps, which attain their greatest altitudes (6000-7500 ft.) near 
Travnik, Serajevo and Mostar. There are numerous high valleys 
shut in among the mountains of this range ; tlie most noteworthy 
being the plain of Livno, which lies parallel to the Dalmatian 
border, at a height of 500 ft. above the sea. The zone of highlands 
throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina reaches a mean altitude of 
1500 ft., while summits of more tlian 4000 ft. occur frequently. 
To the north-east of the Dinaric Alps extends a region of 
mountain, moor and forest, with deeply .sunk alluvial !)a.sins, 
which finally expand into the lowlands of the Posavina,' or Vale 
of the Save, forming the southernmost fringe of the Hungarian 
AUold. Bosnia belongs wholly to the watershed of the Save, 
and its rivers to the Danubian system, no large stream finding 
a way to the Adriatic. The Save flows eastward along the 
northern frontier for 237 m. It is joined by four main tributaries, 
the Drina, Bosna, Vrbas and Una. The Drina is formed on the 
Montenegrin frontier by the united streams of the Tara and 
Piva ; curving north-eastwards past Visegrad, it marches for 
102 m. witli Servian ierritor>’, and falls into the Save at Racha, 
after a total course of 155 m. The Bosna issues from many 
springs near Serajevo, and winds for 107 m. northward, through 
a sucoe.ssion of ferule glens, reaching the Save i m. west of Samac. 


Farther west, the Vrl)as cuts a channel through the Dinaric Alps, 
and, after passing jajee and Banjaluka, meets the Save 94 m. 
from its own headwaters. The Una rises on the Croatian 
border, and, after skirting the PljeSevica Planina, in Croatia, 
turns sharply to the north-east ; serving as a frontier stream 
for 37 m. before entering the Save at Josenovac. Us length is 
98 m. At Novi it is joined by the Sana, a considerable affluent 
Herzegovina, which lies south of Bosnia, in a parallelogram 
defined by Montenegro, Dalmatia, the Dinaric Alps, and an 
irregular line drawn from a point 25 m. west-north-west of Mostar 
to the bend of the river Narenta, differs in many respects from 
the larger territory. Its mountains, which iK'long tp the Adriatic 
watershed, and form a continuation of the Montenegrin highlands, 
are less rounded and more dulomitic in character. They descend 
in parallel ridge.s of grey Karst limestone, south-westwards to 
the sea ; their last summits reappear in the multitude of rocky 
islands along the Dalmatian littoral. As in the peaks of Orjen, 
Orobac, Sumotica and Veliki Kap, their height often exceeds 
6000 ft. West of the Narenta, their flanks are in places covered 
with forests of beech and pine, but north-east of that river they 
present for the most part a scene of barren desolation. Their 
monotony is varit^d only by the fruitful river-valleys ^d poljes, 
or upland hollows, where the smaller towns and villages are 
grouped ; the districts or cantons thus formed are walled round 
by a natural rami)arl of limestone. These poljes may be descril)ed 
as oases in what is otherwise a desert expanse of mountains. 
The surface of some, as notably the Mostarsko BlatOf lying west 
of Mostar, is marshy, and in spring forms a lake ; others are 
watered by streams which disappear in swallow-holes of the 
rock, and make their way by underground channels either to 
tlic sea or the Narenta. The most conspicuous example of thew 
is the Trebinjfica, which disappears in two swallow-holes in 
Popovopolyc, and after making its way by a subterranean 
pa.ssage through a range of mountains, wells up in the mighty 
source of Ombla near Ragusa, and hurries in undiminished 
volume to the Adriatic. The Narenta, or Neretva, is the one 
large river of Herzegovina which flows above ground throughout 
its length. R ising on the M ontenegrin border, under the Lebrsn^ 
mountains, it flows north-westwards at the foot of the Dinaric 
Alps ; and, near Konjica, sweeps round suddenly to the south, 
and falls into the Adriatic near Metkovi( 5 , after traversing 125 m. 
North of Mo.star, it cleaves a passage through the celebrated 
Narenta defile, a narrow gorge, 12 m. long, overs^dowed 
by mountains which rise on either side and culminate in 
Lupoglav (0796 ft.) on the east, and ( vrstnica (7205 ft.) on 
the west. 

2. Geology and Minerals, — tieologiciilly, the higlilands of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are to be regarded, in k)oth their 
orographic and tectonic character, as a continuation of the 
South Alpine adcareous belt. Along the west frontier there 
appear broad and strongly marked zones of Cretaceous limestone, 
alternating with Jurassic and Triassic, joined by a strip of 
Palaeozoic formations running from the north-west corner of 
Bosnia. Next, proceeding from this region in an t^sterly 
direction, are the Neogene freshwater formation.s, filling up 
the greatest part of the north-east of Bosnia, as also a zone of 
flysch intermingled with several strips of eruptive rock. In the 
south-east of Bosnia the predominant formations are Triassic 
and Palaeozoic strata with red sandstone and ejuartzite. Along 
the wliole northern rim of Bosnia, us also in the fluvial and ^rst 
valleys (p(djes), are found diluvial and alluvial formations, 
interrupted at one place by an isolated granite layer. Bosnia is 
rich in minerals, including coal, iron, copper, chrome, manganese, 
cinnabar, zinc and mercury, besides marble and much excellent 
building stone. Among the mountains, gold and silver were 
worked by the Romans, and, in the middle ages, by the 
Ragusans. After i88j the Mining Company of Bi^nia began to 
develop the coal and iron fields; and from 1886 its operations 
were continued by the government. Valuable salt is obtained 
from the pits at Dolnja Tuzla, and the southern part of Herze- 
govina yields asphalt and lignite. Mineral springs also abound, 
and those of IUd2e, near Serajevo, have been utilized since the 
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days of the Romans ; but the majority remained unexploited at 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

5. Climate. — In climate bosnia differs considerably from 
Herzegovina. In both alike the sarocco, bringing rain from the 
south-west, is a prevalent wind, as well as the bora, the fearful 
north-north-easter of HKtui. which, sweeping down the lateral 
valley.s of the Dinaric Alps, overwhelms everything in its path. 
The snow-fall is slight, an<l, except on a few of the loftier peaks, 
the snow soon melts. In Husnia the weather resembles that of 
the .south Aij.strifin highlands, generally mild, though apt to l)e 
bitterly cold in winter. In Scrajev’o the mean annual tempera- 
ture is 50^“ Fahr. Herzegovina has more affinity to the Dalmatian 
mountains, oppressively hot in summer, w'hen the mercury often 
rises Ixiyond 110" Fahr. I'he winter rains of the Karst region 
show that it Ixdongs to the sub-tropical climatic zone. 

4 Fauna. — In tlie bones (jf a cave-bear (Ursus .^pelaeus) 

were taken from a cavern of the lijelasnica range, in Herze- 
govina, a discover^ without parallel in tin; Jlalkan Peninsula. 
Of existing species the bear, wild -boar, badger, roe- deer and 
chamois may occasionally be seen in the remotest wilds of 
mountain and forest. HanJs are uncommon, and the last red- 
deer was shot in iSi j ; but wolves, otters and squirrels abound. 
Snipe, woodcock, ducks and rails, in \'ast flocks, haunt the banks 
of the 1 Irina and Save ; while the cninc, pelican, wild-swan and 
wild-goose are fairly plentilul. The lammergeier {Gyfm'etits 
barhatus) had almost become extinct in iqoo ; but several 
varieties ol eagle and falcon are left. Falconrv' wais long a 
pastime ot the Moslem landlords. 'J'he destruction of game, 
recklessly <'arried out under 'I'urkish rule, is prevented by the 
laws of iKHo, and 1803, which enforced a close time, and 
remUT<‘d shooting -licences necessary. The list of reptiles in- 
cludes the venomous Vif^era amwodvU's and Pdias hrrus, whiU* 
scorpions and lizards infest the stony wastes of the Karst. In 
the mu.scum at Serujevo there is a large entomologi<*al collec- 
tion, including the remarkable Poyonus anophthalmus , from the 
undergnjund Karst caves. The <'aves are rich in curious kinds 
of fish, Paraphnxinus Gdhaldit, wliich is unknown elsewhere, 
Chmulrostnma phoxtmus, Phoxtnellux alepidatus and others, 
which are caught and eaten bv' the peasantry. In Herzegovirut, 
althfmgh many of the high mountain tarns arc unproductive, 
the eel-fisheries of the Narenta are of considerable value. Leech- 
gathering is a ( huracteristic Posnian indiistrv'. The streams of 
both territories yield excellent trout and crayfish ; salmon, 
sturgeon and sterlet, from the Danube, are netted in the Save, 

5. Flora. -Serajevo museum has a ( ollertion of the Ho.snian 
flora, repr(‘senling over 3000 species ; among them, the rare 
FortfUB Le?rc«rra enmta, Ptnus Icucodermt.K, Pieva omorica and 
Daphne Plaf^avana, About 50 nf the oiTupied 
territory is clothed with forest, “ Bosnia begins with the forest.” 
.savs a native prr>verb, “Herzegovina with the rock” ; and this 
account is, broadlv speaking, accurate, although the Bosnian Karst 
is as bare as that of Herzegovina. Below the mountain crests, 
where only the hardiest lichens and mosses can surv'ive, comes 
a belt ot large timlmr, including many giant trees, 200 ft. high, 
and 20 ft. in girth at the level of a man’s shoulder. Dense 
brushwood prevails on the foothills. There are three main 
zones of w(H>dland. Up to 2500 ft. among the ranges of northern 
Bosnia, the sunnier slopes are overgrown by oaks, the shadier by 
liecche.s. Farther south, in central Bosnia, the oak rarely 
mounts beyond the foothills. lx;ing superseded by the beech, elm, 
ash, fir and pine, up to 5000 ft. The third zone is characterized 
by the predominance, up to (>000 ft., of the fir, pine and other 
conifers. In all three zones occur the chestnut, aspen, willow 
(esfjecially Saltx laurra), hornbeam, birch, alder, juniper and 
vew ; while the mountain ash, hazel, ^vdld plum, wild pear and 
other wild fruit trees are found at rarer intervals. Until 1878 
the forests were almost neglected ; afterwards, the government 
was forced to levy a graduated tax on goats, owing to the damage 
they inflicted upon young trees, and to curtail the popular rights 
of cutting timber and fir-wo<^d and of pasturage. These measures 
were largely successful, but in ic)02 the export of oak staves was 
discontinued owing to a shortage of supply. 


6. Agriculture. — In 1895, according to the agricultural survey, 
the surface of Bosnia and Herzegovina was laid out as follows : — 

Acres. 

plough-land .... 2,355.499 
Garden-ground .... 103,040 

Meadow ..... 739,200 

Vineyards ..... 12,598 

Pasture 1,875,640 

Forest ..... 5,070,619 
Unproductive .... 210,998 

Apart from the arid wastes of the Karst, the soil is well adapted 
for the growing of cereals, especially Indian corn ; olives, vines, 
mulberries, figs, pomegranates, melons, oranges, lemons, rice 
and tobacco flourish in Herzegovina and the more sheltered 
portion.s of Bosnia. Near Doboj , on the Bosna, there is a state 
sugar-refinery, for which beetroot is largely grown in the vicinity. 
Pyreihrum rinerariaeloltum is exported for the manufactiirt* ot 
insect-powder, and sunflowers are cultivated for the oil contained 
in their seeds. The plum-orchards ot the Posavina furnish 
prunes and a spirit culled Uivovua, .Mvoviisa or slhvowit-. 
This district is the headquarters of a thriving trade in pigs. 
Poultry, bees and silkworms are commonly kept. On the whole 
agriculture is backward, despite the richness of the soil ; for the 
cultivators are a ver\^ conservative race, and prefer the methods 
and implements of their ancestors. Many improvements 
were, nevertheless, introduced by the government after 1878. 
Machinery was lent to the farmers, and free grants of seed were 
made. Model farms were t^tablished at Livno and ut Gaeko, on 
the Montenegrin border , a school of viticulture near Mostar ; 
a model poultry -farm at Prijedor, close to the Croatian boundary ; 
a school of agriculture and dair>' farming at llidie ; and another 
school at Modric, near the mouth of tht‘ Bosna, wiu*re a certain 
number of village schoolmasters are annually trained, for six 
weeks, in practical husbandry. Seed is distributed, and agricul- 
tural machinery lent, by the government. 'I'o better the breeds 
of live-stock, a stud-farm was opened near Serajevo, and fortMgn 
horses, cattle, sheep and poultr>' are imported. 

7. Land Tenure. — The zadruga, or household communih*, 
more common in Servia(f/.7;.), survives to a small extent in Bosnia 

I and Herzegovina ; but, as a rule, the te^nure of land resembles 
the system called metayage. At the time of the Austrian oc(Tipa- 
tion (1878) it was regulated by a Turkish enactment ^ of the 12th 
of September 1859. Apart from gardens and house-property, 
all land was, according to this enactment, owned by the state ; 
in practice, it was held by the Moslem begs or beys (nobles) and 
agas (landlords), who let it to the peasantry. The landlord 
received from his tenant (kmei) a fixed percentage, usually one 
third (tretina)^ of the annual produce ; and, of the remaining two 
thirds, the cash e(|uivylcnt of one tenth {desettna) went to the 
state. The amount of the deseiiva was alwevs fixed first, and 
served as u basis for the assessment of the irelina, w'hich, however, 
was generally paid in kind. At any time the tenant could re- 
linquish his holding ; but he could only be evicted for refusing 
to pay his tretma, for wilful neglect of his land or for damage 
done to it. The landlord was Inmnd to keep hi.^ tenants’ dwellings 
and outhouses in repair. Should he desire to sell his estates, the 
right of pre-emption belonged to the tenants, or, in default, to 
the neighbours. Thus foreign speculators in land were excluded, 
while a class of peasant proprietors was cri*ated ; its numbers 
being increased by the custom that, if am- man reclaimed a piece 
of waste land, it became his own property after ten years. The 
Turkish land-system remained in force during the entire period 
of the occupation (1878-1908). It had w’orked, on the whole, 
satisfactorily ; and between 1885 and 1895 the number of peasants 
farming their own land rose from 117,000 to 200,000. One 
conspicuous feature of the Bosnian land-system is the Moslem 
Vakuf, or ecclesiastical property, consisting of estates dedicated 
to such charitable purposes as poor-relief, and the endowment 
of mosques, schools, hospitals, cemeteries and baths. It is 
administered by a central board of Moslem officials, who meet in 

* This was soon modified in detail. Arrears of debt, for instance, 
were made recoA-erable for one year only, instead of the ten years 
allowed by Turkish law. 
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Serajevo, under state supervision. Its income rose to £25,000 in 
1895, having quadrupled itself in ten years. The Vakuj tenants 
were at that time extremely prosperous, for their rent had been 
fixed for ten years in advance on the basis of the year’s harvest, 
and so had not risen proportionately to the valueof their holdings. 

8. Industries and Commerce. — Beside agriculture, which em- 
ployed over 88 % of the whole population in 1895, the other 
industries are insignificant. Chief among them are weaving and 
leather and metal work, carried on by the workmen in their own 
houses. There are also government workshops, opened with a 
view to a higher technical and artistic development of the house 
industr^^ More jmrticularly, cha.sed and inlaid metallic wares, 
hez (thin cotton) and carpet weaving receive government 
support. Besides the sugar-refinery already mentioned, there 
were in 1900 four tobacco factories, a national printing-press, an 
annular furnace for brick-burning, an iron-foundry and several 
blast-furnaces, under the management of the state. Among the 
larger private establishments there existed in the same year .seven 
breweries, one brandy distillery, two jam, two soap and candle 
factories, two building and furniture works, a factory for spinnirig 
thread, one iron and steel works, one paper and one ammonia 
and soda factory, and one mineral-oil refinery. 

In respect of fcjreign trade Bosnia and Herzegovina were in 
1882 included in the customs and commercial system of Austria- 
Hungary, to the extinction of all intermediate imposts. Since 
1898 special statistics have been drawn up respecting their trade 
also with Austria and Hungary'. According to these statistics 
the most importJint articles of export are coal and turf, fruit, 
minerals, soda, iron and steel, and cattle. Other articles of export 
are chemicals, dyeing and tanning stuffs, tobacco, sugar- l)ect 
and kitchen-salt. The imports consist principally of food stuffs, 
building materials, drinks, sugar, machinery’, glass, fats, clothes, 
wooden and stone wares, and various manufactured goods. 

There is a national bank in Serajevo, which carries on a 
hypolhtrary credit business and manages the whole.salc trade of 
the tobacco factories. There arc savings hanks in Banjaluka, 
Bjelina and Brc'.ka. 

0, Communications. — The construction of carriage - roads, 
wludly neglected by the Turks, was carried out on a large scale 
by the Austrians. Two railways were also built, in connexion 
wdlh the Hungarian state system. One crosses the 11 na at 
Kostajriica, and, after skirting the right bank of that river as far 
as Novi, strikes eastward to Banjaluka, The other, a narrow- 
gauge line, crosses the Save at Bosna Brod, and follow's the Bosna 
to Serajevo, throwing out branches eastward beyond Dolnja 
Tuzla, and westward to jajee and Bugojno. It then pierces 
through the mountains of northern Herzegovina, traverses the 
Narenta valle)% and runs almost parallel with the coast to 
Trebinje, Ragusa and the Bocchc di Cattaro. Up to this point 
the railw^ays of the occupied territory were complete in 1901. 
A farther line, from Serajevo to the frontiers of Servia and 
Novibazar, was undertaken in 1902, and by 1906 782 m. of 
railway were open. Small steamers ply on the Drina, Save and 
Una, but the Bosna, though broad from its very source, i.s, like 
the Vrbas, too full of shallows to be utilized ; while the Narenta 
only begins to W, navigable when it enters Dalmatia. All the 
railway lines, like the postal, telegraphic and telephonic .services, 
are state property. In many of the principal towns there are 
also government hotels. 

Serajevo, with 41,543 inhabitants in 1895, is the capital of 
the combined provinces, and other important places are Mostar 
(17,010), the capital of Herzegovina, Banjaluka (14,812), Dolnja 
Tuzla (11,034), Travnik (6626), Livno (5273), Visoko (5000), Foda 
(42 17), Jajee (3929) and Trebinje (2966). All these are described 
in separate articles. 

10. Population and National Characteristics. — In 1895 the 
population, which tends to increase slowly, with a preponderance 
of males over females, numbered 1,568,092. The alien element 
is small, consisting chieBy of Austro-Hungarians, gipsies, 
Italians and Jews. Spanish is a common language of the Jews, 
whose ancestors fled hither, during the i6th century, to escape 
the Inquisition. The natives are officially described as Bosnialb, 


but classify themselves according to religion. Thus the Roman 
Catholics prefer the name of &oats, Hrvats or Latins ; the 
Orthodox, of Serbs ; the Moslems, of Turks. All alike belong 
to the Serbo-Croatian branch of the Slavonic race ; and all 
speak a language almost identical with Servian, tho^h written 
by the Roman Catholics in Latin instead of Cyrillic letters. 
A full account of this language, and its literature, is given under 
Servia and Croatia-Slavonia. To avoid oflending either 
“ Serbs '' or Croats,'’ it Is officially designated “ Bosnisch.” 
In some parts of Herzegovina the dress, manners and physical 
type of the peasantry are akin to those of Montenegro. The 
Bosnians or Bosniaks resemble their Servian kinsfolk in both 
appearance and character. They have the same love for poetry, 
music and romance ; the same intense pride in their race and 
history ; many of the .same superstitions and cu.stoms. The 
Christians retain the Servian costume, modified in detail, as 
by the occasional use of the turban or fez. The “ Turkish ” 
women have in some districts abandoned the veil ; but in 
others they even cover the eyes when they leave home. Poly- 
gamy is almost unknown, possibly because many of the “ Turks " 
are de.scended from the austere Bogomils, who were, in most 
cases, converted to Islam, hut more probably because the 
“ Turks ” are as a rule too poor to provide for more than one 
wife on the scale required by Islamic law. In general, the people 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina are sober and thrifty, subsisting 
chiefly on Indian com, dried meat, milk and vegetables. Their 
houses are built of timlxir and thatch, or clay tiles, except in the 
Karst region, where stone is more plentiful than wood. Family 
ties are strong, and the women arc not ill-treated, although 
they share in all kinds of manual labour. 

II. Government. — At the time of the Austrian annexation in 
1908, the only remaining token of Ottoman suzerainty was that 
the foreign consuls received their exequatur from Turkey, instead 
of Austria ; otherwise the government of the country was 
conducted in the name of the Austrian emperor, through the 
imperial minister of finance at Vienna, who controlled the civil 
service for the occupied territoiy. Its central bureau, with 
departments of the interior, religion and education, finance 
and justice, was established at Serajevo ; and its members were 
largely recruited among the Austrian Slavs, who were better 
able than the Germans to comprehend the local customs and 
langu^c. A consultative assembly, composed of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities, together with 1 2 popular representatives, 
also met at Serajevo. For administrative purposes the country 
was divided into 6 districts or prefectures {krei^e), which were 
subdivided into 49 subprcfccturcs {hezirke). 

Every large town has a mayor and deputy mayor, appointed 
by the government, and a town council, of whom one third are 
similarly appointed, while the citizens choose the rest ; a pro- 
portionate number of councillors representing each religious 
community. To ensure economy, the decisions of this body arc 
supervised by a government commissioner. The commune is 
preserved, somewhat as in Servia (q.v.)^ but with modified 
powers. Each district ha.s its court of law, where cases are 
tried liy three official judges and two assessors, selected from 
the leading citizens. The assessors vote equally with the judges, 
and three votes decide the verdict. Except where the litigants 
and witnesses are (German, the Serbo-Croatian language is used. 
An appeal, on points of law alone, may be carried to the supreme 
court in Serajevo, and there tried by five judges without assessors. 
In cases not involving a sum greater than 300 florins (£25), no 
appeal will lie ; and where only 50 florins (£4:3:4) are in 
question, the case is summarily decided at the Bagatelle Gerickt, 
or court for trifling cases. The number of lawyers admitted to 
practice is strictly limited. As far as possible, the Turkish law 
was retained during the period of occupation ; all cases between 
Moslems were settled in separate courts by Moslem judges, 
against whom there was an appeal to the supreme court, aided 
by assessors. All able-bodied males are liable, on reaching their 
2xst year, for 3 years' service with the colours, and 9 years in the 
reserve. The garrison numbers about 20,000 Austrian troops, 
and there are 7100 native troops. The principal military 
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atations are Ujelina, Zvomik, Visegrad, (ioraida, Fo&i, Bilek, 
Avtovac and Trebinje, along the eastern frontier ; Mostar and 
Stolar in the south ; Livno in the west ; and Bihad in the north. 

12. Relip0n.—lT\ 1895 43 % of the population were Orthixlox 
Cliristians, 35 Moslems and 21 % Roman Catholics. The 
patriarch of Constantinople is the nominal head of the Orthodox 
priesthood ; l>iit bv an arrangement concluded in 1879, his 
authority was delegated to the Austrian emperor, in exchange 
for a revenue equal to the tribute previously paid by the clergy 
of the provinces ; and his nominations for the metropolitanate 
of Serajevo, and the bishoprics of Dolnja Tuzla, Banjaluka and 
Mostar require the imperial assent. Under Turkish rule the 
communes chose their own parish priests, but this right is now 
vested in the government. The Roman CAtholics have an 
archbishof) in Serajevo, a bishop in Mostar and an apostolic 
administrator in Banjjtiuka. Serajevo is also the seat of the 
Jewish chief rabbi ; and of the highest Moslem ecclesiastic, or 
reis-el-uletna, wh{» with his council is nominated and paid by the 
government. The inferior Moslem clergy draw their stipends 
from the Vakuj. Considerable bitterness prevails between the 
rival confessions, each aiming at political ascendancy, but the 
govemn>ent fa^'ours none. In order to conciliate even the 
Moslems, who include the bulk of the great landholders and of the 
urban population, its representatives visit the mosques in state 
on festivals ; grants are made for the Mecca pilgrimage , and 
even the howling I)ervd.shes in Serajevo are nmintained by the 
stale. 

13. Education for boys and girls between the 

ages of seven and fifteen is free, but not compulsory. The 
sUili' supports primary schools (352 in 1905), where reading, 
writing, arithmetic and histor)^ are taught ; and separate 
instruction is given by the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Jewish 
and Moslem clergy. I'hcre arc also various private schools, 
l)elonging tr) the different religious communities. These receive 
a grant from the government, which nevertheless encourages 
all parents to sentl their children to its own schools. One of the 
earliest and best- known private schools is the orphanage at 
ScrajcN'o, founded in 1869 by two English ladies, Miss Irby and 
Mis.s Mackenzie. In the Moslem schiM>ls, which, in 1905, com- 
prised H55 mekteha or primar>^ schools, and 41 madrasas tir high 
schools, instriH'tion is usually given in Turkish or Arabic ; while 
in Orthodox schools the books are printed in ( yrillic characters. 

For higher education there were in 1908 three gymnasia, a re^il- 
school at Banjaluka, a technical college and a teachers’ training- 
college at Serajevo, where, is the state school for Moslem 
law -Students, called scherialschulf from the ,shrri or Turkish 
code ; and various theological, commercial and art institutes. 
Promising pupils are frequently sent to Vienna University, 
with scholarships, which may be forfeited if the holders engage 
in p(»litical agitation. 

14 Antiquities . — Up to 1900 no traces of palaeolithic man 
had been discovered in Bosnia or Herzegovina ; but many 
later prehistoric remains are p^eser^ed in Serajevo museum. 
The neolithic station of Butmir, near llidie, was prolmbly a 
lake -dwellers’ colonv, and has yielded numerous stone and 
horn implements, (!lay figures and pottery. Not far off, similar 
relics were found at Sobunar, Zlatiste and Debelobrdo ; iron 
and bronze ornaments, vessels and weapons, often of elaborate 
design, occ vir in the huts and cemeteries of Glasinac, and in the 
cemt-tcry of jezerine, where thc>' are associated with objects in 
silver, tin, amlxT, glass, ^:c. Among the numerous finds made 
in other distriits may be mentioned the discovery, at Vrankamer, 
near BihacS ot 98 African coins, the oldest of which dates from 
300 B.c. Many vestiges of Homan rule survive, such as roads, 
mines, ruins, tombs, coins, frescoes -and inscriptions. Such 
ren\ains occur frequently near Bihac\ Foia, Livno, jajee and 
Seraie\'o ; and especially near the sources of the Drma. The 
period Ixjtween the downfall of Roman power, late in the 5th 
centurv, and the growth of a Bosnian state, in the nth, is 
poorer in antiquities. The later middle ages are represented by 
several monasteries, and many castles, such as those of Dervent, 
Doboj, Maglaj, 2 epdc and Vranduk, on the Bosim ; Bihad, on 
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the Una ; Prijedor and Kljud, on tne Sana ; and Stolac, Gabela, 
Irebinje and Konjica, in Herzegovina. The bridge across the 
Narenta, at Konjica, is said to date from the loth century. A 
group of signs carved on some rocks near Visegrad have been 
regarded as cuneiform writing, but are probably medieval 
masonic symbols. In a few cases, such as the B^ova Diamia 
at Serajevo, the Foda mos<}ues and the Mostar bridge, the 
buildings raised by the Turks ore of high architectural merit. 
More remarkable arc the tombstones, generally measuring 6 ft. 
in length, 3 in height and 3 in breadth, which have been supposed 
to mark the graves of the Bogomils. These are, as a rule, quite 
unadorned, a few only being decorated with rude bas-reliefs of 
animals, plants, weapons, the crescent and star, or, very rarely, 
the cross. 

15. History.— \]iAtr Roman rule Bosnia had no separate 
name or history, and until the great Slavonic immigration of 
636 it remained an undifferentiated part of Illyria 
{q.v.). Owing to the scarcity of authoritative docu- 
ments, it is impossiljh‘ to describe in detail the events BMnmte, 
of the next three centuries. During this period Bosnia 
became the generally accepted name for the valley of the Bosna 
(ancient Dasanius ) ; and subsequently for several outlying and 
tributary principalities, notably those of Soli, afterwards T uzla ; 
Usora, along the south-eastern bank of the Save ; Donji Kraj, 
the later Krajina, Kraina or Turkish Croatia, in the north-west ; 
and Rama, the modern district of Livno. 'Hie old Illyrian 
population was rapidly absorlxjd or expelled, its loitin institutions 
being replaced by the autonomous tribal divisions, or tupanales, 
of the Slavs, l^ressure from Hungary and Byzantium gradually 
welded these isolated social units into a single nation, whose 
ruler was known as the Ban (q.v.). But the central power 
remained weak, and the countr>^ possessed no strong natural 
frontiers. It seems probable that the bans were originally 
viceroys of the Croatian kings, who resumed their sovereignt}’ 
over Bosnia from 958 to 1010. Thenceforward, until 1180, the 
bans continued subject to the Eastern empire or Hungary, with 
brief intervals of indepimdence. The territory now called 
Herzegovina was also subject to various foreign powers. It 
comprised the principalities of Tribunia or 'Fravunja, with its 
capital at Trebinje ; and Ilium or Hum, the Zm hlumia of 
('onstantine Eorphyrogenitus, who gives a clear pictun* of this 
region as it was in the 10th century.^ 

The schism between Eastern and Western (’hristendom left 
Bosnia divided between the Greek and Latin Churches. Early 
in the 12th century a new religion, that of the Bogomils 
(q.v.), was introduced, and denounced as heretical, 

Its converts nevertheless inc luded many of the Bosnian y^ntn. 
nobles and the ban Kulin (1180-1204), whose reign 
was long proverbial for its prosperity, owing to the flourishing 
state of commerce and agriculture, and the t;xtensive mining 
operations carried on bv the Ragusans. An unusually able 
ruler, connected by marriage with the powerful Scr\'ian dynasty 
of Nemanya, and by treaty with the republic of Ragusa,- Kulin 
perceived in the new' doctrines a barrier between his subjects 
and Hungary. He was compelled to r^icant, under strong 
prc.ssurc from Pope Innocent 111 . and B 61 a 111 . of Hungary ; 
but, despite all efforts, Bogomilism ince.ssantly gained ground. 
In 1232 Stephen, the successor of Kulin, w'as dethroned by the 
native magnates, who chose instead Matthew Ninoslav, a 
Bogomil. This event illustrates the three dominant character- 
istics of Bosnian history : the strength of the aristocracy ; the 
corresponding weakness of the central authority, enhanced by 
the lack of any definite rule of inheritance ; and the supreme 
influence of religion. Threatened by Pope Gregory IX. mth a 
crusade. Ninoslav was baptized, only to abjure Christianity in 
1233. For six years he withstood the Hungarian crusaders, led 
by Kaloman, duke of Croatia : in 1241 the Tatar invasion of 

* De Administrando Jmperio, 33 and 34. The names of Chuhnia 
and Chelmo, applied to this region by later I^tin and Italian 
chroniclers, are occasionally adopted by Engli.sh writers. 

* For the commercial and political relations of Ragu.sa and Bosnia, 
sec L. Villari, The Repubtic of Ragusa (London, 1904). 
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Hungary afforded him a brief respite ; and in 1244 peace was 
concluded after a Bosnian campaign against Croatia. A renewal 
of the crusade proving equally vain, in 1247 Pope Innocent III. 
entered into fnendly neptiations with the twin, whose countiy^ 
was for the moment an independent and formidable state. The 
importance attached to its conversion is well attested by the 
correspondence of Pope Gregory IX. with Ninoslav and various 
Bosnian ecclesiastics.^ 

On the death of Ninoslav in 1250, vigorous efforts were made 
to exterminate the Bogomil heresy ; and to this end, Bek IV., 
PeHoa of appeared as the champion of Roman Catholicism, 
IfumvWM secured the election of his nominee Prijesda to the 
auprom^ banate. Direct Hungarian suzerainty lasted until 
1299, the bams preserving only a shadow of their 
former power. From 1299 to 1322 the countiy w'us ruled by 
the Croatian princes, Paul and Mladen §ubi6, who, though 
vassals of Hungary, reunited the province.s of Upper and Lower 
Bosnia, created by the Hungarians in order to prevent the 
growth of a dangerous national unity. A rising of the native 
magnates in 1322 resulted in the election of the Bogomil, 
Stephen Kotromanic, last and greatest of the Bosnian bans. 

At this period the Servian empire had reached its zenith ; 
Hungary, governed by the fecldc monarch, ('harles Robert of 
Anjou, was striving to crush the insurgent magnates 
^orro-" Croatia ; Venice, whosi; c(,)mmercial interests were; 
monU. imperilled, desired to restore peace and maintain the 
balance of power. Dread of Servia iinfx'lkd Kotro- 
manic} to aid Hungary. In an unsuccessful war against the 
Croats (4322 -26), from whicli Venice deirived the sole advanttige, 
the ban a[)i)cars to have learned the value of sea-power ; immedi- 
ately afterwards he occupied the principality of Hlum and the 
Dalmatian littoral between Spalato and the river Narenta. 
Ragusa furnished him with money luid a fleet, in return for 
a guarantee of protection; commercial treaties witli Venice 
further strengthened his position ; and the Vatican, which had 
instigated the Croats to invade the dominions of their heretical 
neiglibour (j 337-40), was conciliated by his convension U> 
Roman (‘atholicism. Defeated by the Servian tsar Dushan, 
and (Jriv^en to ally himself wdth Servia and Venice tigainst Louis 1 . 
of ]-liingar\-, Kotromank returned to his allegiance in 1344. 
Four years later his influence brought about a truce Ixitwecn 
Hungary and the Venetians, who had agreed with Bosnia for 
mutual support against tlie ('roats ; and in 1353, the year of his 
death, lii.s daughter Elizabeth was married to King Louis. 

Stephen 'I’NTtko, the nephew and smx'e.ssor of Kotromank, was a 
minor, and for thirteen years his mother, Helena, acted as regent. 
BrntabiiMif ^ runted by civil war, and deprived of Hlum by 
moatof t.hc Hungarians, she was compelled tij acknowledge 
tta the suzerainty of Stephen Dushan, and afterwards 

of Louis. But in i3b6Tvrtko overcanu: all opposition 

agdom, home, and forthwith embarked on a career of 
coiH^ucst, recapturing Hlum and annexing part of Dalmatia. 
The death of Stephen Dushan, in 1356, had left his empire 
defenieless against the Hungarians, Turks and other enemies; 
and to win help from Bosnia the Servian tsar Lazar ceded to 
'l\Ttko a large tract of territory, including the principality of 
Tribunia. In 1376 Tvrtko was crowned as “ Stephen 1 ., king of 
Bosnia, Ser\da, and all the Sea-coast,” although Lazar retained 
his own title and a diminished authority. The death of I^iuis in 
131)2, the regency of his widow Elizabeth, and a fresh outbreak 
in Croatia, enabled Tvrtko to fulfil his predecessor’s designs by 
establishing a maritime state. With Venetian aid he wre.sted 
fnim Hungary the entire Adriatic littoral between Fiume and 
Cattaro, except the city of Zara ; thus adding Dalmatk to his 
kingdom at the moment when Servia was lost through the Otto- 
man victory of Kossovo (1381)). At his coronation he had 
proclaimed his purpose to revive the ancient Servian empire ; 
m 1378 he liad married the daughter of the last Bulgarian tsar ; 
and it is probable that he dreamed of founding an empire which 
should extend from the Adriatic to the Black ika. The disaster 

* Given by Thcinci, Vetera mouumentaHungariam . . . illustrantia, 
k 73 *i» 5 . 


of Kossovo, though fatal to his ambition, did not immediately’^ 
react on Bosnia itself ; and when Tvr^o died in 1391, his 
kingdom was still at the summit of its prosperity. 

Kotromank and Tvrtko had known how to crush or conciliate 
their turbulent magnates, whose power reasserted itself under 
DabiSa (Stephen IL, 1391-1398), a brother of Tvrtko. ooaammt 
Sigismond of Hungaiy* profited by the disorder that tho 
ensued to regain Croatia and Dalmatia ; and in 13^ Boamiam 
the Turks, aided by renegade Slavs, overran Bosnia. *^*^®"*‘ 
Ostoja (Stephen III., 1398-1418), an illegitimate son 
of Tvrtko, proved a puppet in the hands of Hrvoje VukCic, 
duke of Spalato, Sandal j Hraniii,” and other leaders of the 
aristocracy, who fought indifferently against the Turks, the Hun- 
garians, the king or one another. Some upheld a rival claimant 
to the throne in Tvrtkovk, a legitimate son of 'IVrtko, and all 
took sides in the incessant feud between Bogomils and Roman 
(ktholics. During the reigns of Ostopd (Stephen IV., 1418-1421) 
and Tvrtkovic (Stephen V., 1421-1444) Bosnia was thus left on 
easy prey to the Turks, who exacted a yearly tribute, after 
again ravaging the countiy^ and carrying off many thousands 
of slaves, with a vast store of plunder. 

Tile los.ses inflicted on the 1 urks by Hunyadi Jdnos, and the 
attempt to organize a defensive league among the neighbouring 
Cliristian lands, temporarily averted the ruin of 
Bosnia under Thomas O.stojic (Stephen VL, 1444-1461). coaqtnau 
Hoping to gain active support from the Vatican, 

Ostojic renounced Bogomilism, and persecuted his former 
co-religionist.s, until the menace of an insurrection forceil him 
to grant an amnesty. His position was endangered by the 
growing power of his father-in-law, Stephen Vukfic, an ardent 
Bogomil, who had united Tribunia and Hlum into a single 
principality. Vuk^k — or Cosaccia, as he is frequently called 
by the contemporary chroniclers, from liis birthplace, Cosac— 
was the first and last holder of the title ” Duke of St Sava,” 
conferred on him by the emperor Frederick III. in 1448 ; and 
from this title is derived the name Herzegavinay or “ the Duchy.” 
Hardly had the king become reconciled with this formidable 
antagonist, when, in 1453, the death of Hunyadi, and the fall 
of ('onstantinople, left Bosnia defenceless against the Turks. 
In 1460 it was again invaded. Venice and the Papacy were 
unable, and Hungary unwilling, to render assisUince ; while 
the Croats proved actively hostile. Ostojic^ died in 1461, and 
his successor Tomascvici (Stephen VIL, 14O1-1463) surrendered 
to the Turks and was liehcaded. Herzegovina, where VukCid 
offered a desperate resistance, held out until 14^3 ; but apiart 
from the heroic: defence of jajee, the efforts of the Bosnians 
were feeble and inglorious, many of the Bogornils joining the 
enemy. From 1463 the greater part of the country sul)mitted 
to the Turks ; but the districts of Jajee and Srebrenica were 
occupied by Hungarian garrisons, and organized us a separate 
“Iwnate” or “kingdom of Bosnia,” until 1526, when the 
Hungarian power was broken at Mohdes. In 1528 Jajee sur- 
rendered, after repelling every attack by the Turkish armies lor 
65 years. 

The fall of Jajee was the consummation of the Turkish conquest. 
It was followed by the flight of large bodies of (Christian refugees. 
Many of the Roman Catholics withdrew into Croatia-Slavonia 
and south Hungary, where they ultimately fell again under 
Ottoman dominion. Others found shelter in Rome or Venice, 
and a large number settled in Ragusa, where they doubtless 
contributed to the remarkable literary development of the i6th 
and 17th centuries in which the use of the Bo.snian dialect was 
a characteristic feature. Some of tlie most daring spirits waged 
war on their conquerors from Clissa in Dalmatia, and afterwords 
from Zetigg in maritime Croatia, where they formed the notorious 
pirate community of the Uskoks {q.v.). There was less induce- 
ment for the Orthodox inhabitants to emigrate, because almost 

*•< This is the first recorded instance of such an alliance. The Slavs 
wertjr)robably Bogomils. 

» These magnates played a considerable part in the politics of 
south-eastern Europe ; see especially their correspondence with the 
Venetian Rf'public, given by Shafarik, Acta archivi V^eneti, &c. 
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all the neighbouring lands were gjiverned by Moslems or Roman 
Catholic s ; and al home the peasants were permitted to retain 
their creed and communal organization. Judged by its influence 
on Bosnian politics, the Orthodox community was relatively 
unimportant at the 'I'lirkisli conquest ; and its subsequent 
growth is |M-*rhLips due to the official recognition of the Greek 
Church, as the representative of Chri.stianity in Turkey. The 
('hri.stian nristocTaev lost its privileges, but its ancient titles of 
duke (vojvod) and count (knez) did not disapfHsar. The first was 
retained by the leaders who still carried on the struggle for liberty 
in Montenegro ; the second was transferred to the headmen of 
the communes. Many of the Franciscans refused to abandon their 
work, and in 1463 they received a charter from the sultan 
Mahomet 11 ., which is still preserved in the monastery of F'ojnica, 
near 'I’ravnik. This toleration of religious orders, though it did 
not prevent occasional outrages, remained to the last character- 
istic of Turkish policy in Bosnia ; and even in 1868 a colony of 
Trappist monks w.i.'< permitted to .settle in Banjaluka. 

The Turkish triumph was the opportunity of the Bogomils, 
who thenceforth, assuming a n('w character, controlled the 
BoMttiM destinies of their country for more than three (-enturies. 
uAtftr Bosnia was regarded !>)• sucecssive sultans as the 
Turkith gateway into Hungars' ; hatred of the Hungarians 
and their religion was hereditary among the Bogo- 
mils. Thus the desire for vengeance and the prospect of a 
brilliant militar)^ career impelled the Bogomil magnates Uy 
adopt the creed of l.slam, which, in its austerity, presented 
.some points of resemi)Iance l(i their own doctrines. The nominal 
governor of the enuntr)’ was the 'I'urkish valt, who resided at 
Banjaluka or Travnik, and rarely interfered in local affairs, if 
the tiLKcs were duly paid. Below him ranked the newly con- 
verted Moslem aristocracy, who adopted the dress, titles and 
eti(|U(*ttc of the Turkish court, without relinquishing their 
language or many of their old customs. They dwelt in fortified 
towns or castles, where the vali was only admitted on sufferance 
for a few days ; and, at the outset, they formed a separate 
military caste, headed hy 48 kapetaus- landholders exercising 
unfettered authority over their retainers and Chri.stian serfs, 
hut hound, in n;turn, to provide a company of mounted troops 
for the service of their sovereign. Their favourite pursuits were 
fighting, either against a common enemy or among themselves, 
hunting, hawking and li.stening to the minstrels who celebrated 
their exploits. Their yearly visits to Serajevo assumed in time 
tlu‘ ('haracter of an informal parliament, for the discussion of 
nalional (pjcstions ; and their rights tended always to increase, 
and to heeome hereditary, in fact, though not in law. In every 
important campaign of the I’urkish armies, these descendants 
of the Bogomils were repn^sented ; they amassed consitlerable 
w(!allh from the spoils of war, and frequently rose to high 
military and administrative positions. Thus, in 1570, AM Pasha, 
a native of Herzegovina, l>ecamc grand vizier ; and he was 
succeeded hy the distinguished soldier and statesman, Mahomet 
Beg Sokolovie, a Bosnian. Below the feudal nobility anti their 
Moslem soldiers came the Christian serfs, tillers of the soil and 
taxpayers, whose lives and property were at the merc\' of their 
lords. The hardships of their lot, and, above all, the system hy 
which the strongest of their sotis were carried off as recruits for 
the corps of janissaries (</.?».), fretpiently drove them to brigand- 
age, and occasionally to open revolt. 

These conditions lasU‘d until the iqth centur>y, and meanwhile 
the country was involved in the series of wars waged by the 
Turks against Austria, Hungar\' and Venice. In the 
Krajma and all along the Montenegrin frontier, 
isiB-tiii. Moslems and Christians carried on a ceaseless feud, 
irrespective of any treaties concluded hy their rulers ; 
while the I'urkish campaigns in Hungary^ provided constant 
occu|>ation for the nobles during a large part of the 16th and 
17th centuries. But after the Ottoman defeat at Vienna 
in 1683, the situation changed. Instead of extending the 
foreign conquests of their sultan, the Bosnians were hard 
pressed to defend their own borders. Zvomik fell before the 
Austro-Hungarian army in 1688, and the Turkish vali, who was 


still officially styled the " vali of Hungary,” removed his head- 
quarters from Banjaluka to Travnik, a more southerly, and 
therefore a safer capital. Two years later, the imperial troops 
reached Dolnja Tuzla, and retired with 3000 Roman Catholic 
emigrants. Serajevo was burned in 1697 by Eugene of Savoy, 
who similarly deported 40,000 Christians. The treaties of 
Carlowitz (1699) and Passarowitz (1718) deprived the Turks of 
all the Primorje, t)r littoral of Herzegovina, except the narrow 
enclaves of Klek and Suttorina, left to sunder the Ragusan 
dominions from those of Venice. At the same time a strip of 
territory^ in northern Bosnia was ceded to Austria, which was 
thus able to control both bonks of the Save. This territory was 
restored to Turkev in 1739, at the peace of Belgrade ; ' but in 
1790 it was reoccupied by Austrian troops. Finally, in 1791, 
the treaty of Sistova again fixed the line of the Save and Una 
as the Bosnian frontier. 

The reform of the Ottoman government contemplated by the 
sultan Mahmud II. (1808-1839) was bitterly resented in Bosnia, 
where I'urkish prestige had already been weakened 
by the e.stahlishment of Servian autonomy under 
Karageorge. Many of the janissaries had married 
and s»*ttled on the land, forming a strongly conservative 
and fanatical caste, friendly to the Moslem nobles, who now 
dreaded the curtailment of their own privileges. Their oppor- 
tunity came in 1820, when the Porte was striving to repress the 
insurrertions in Moldavia, Albania and Greece. A first Bosnian 
revolt wa.s crushed in 1821 ; a second, due principally to the 
massacre of the janissaries, was quelled with much bloodshed 
in 1827. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1828-29, a further 
attempt at reform was initiated by the sultan and his grand 
vizier, Reshid Pasha. Two years later came a most formidable 
outbreak ; the sultan was denounced as false to Islam, and the 
Bosnian nobles gathered at Banjaluka, determined to march 
on Constantinople, and reconquer the Ottoman empire for the 
true faith. A holy war was preached by their leader, Hussein 
Aga Berberli, a brilliant soldier and orator, who called hims(‘lf 
Zmaj Bosamki, the ” Dragon of Bosnia," and was regarded hy 
his followers as a saint. The Moslems of Herzegovina, under 
Ali Pasha Rizvanhegovic^ remained loyal to the Porte, but in 
Bosnia Hussein Aga encountered little resistance. At Kossovo 
he was reinforced by 20,000 Albanians, led by the rebel Mustaphu 
Pasha ; and within a few weeks the united armies occupied the 
whole of Bulgaria, and a large part of Macedonia. 'I'hcir career 
was checked l)y Reshid Pasha, who persuaded the two victorious 
commanders to intrigue against one another, secured the division 
of their forces, and then fell upon each in turn. The rout of the 
Albanians at Prilipe and the capture of Mustapha at Scutari 
were followed by an invasion of Bosnia. After a desperate 
defence, Hussein Aga fled to Esseg in Croatia- Slav on ia : his 
appeal for i)ardon was rejected, and in 1832 he was banished 
for life to Trebizond. The power of the Bosnian nobles, though 
shaken hy their defeat, remained unbroken ; and they resisted 
vigorously when their kapetanates were abolished in 1837 ; and 
again when a measure of equality before the law was conceded 
to the C’hristians in 1839. In Herzegovina', AU Pasha Rizv^an- 
Iwgovic reaped the reward of his fidelity. He was left free to 
tyrannize over his Christian subjects, a king in all hut name. 
In 1840 he descended from his mountain stronghold of Stolac 
to wage war upon the vladika Peter II. of Montenegro, and 
simultaneously to suppress a Christian rising. Peace was 
arranged at Ragusa in 1842, and it was rumoured that Ali had 
concluded a secret alliance with Montenegro, hoping to shake 
off the suzerainty of the sultan, and to found an entirelv' inde- 
pendent kingdom. It is impossible to verify this charge, but 
during the troubled years that ensued, Ali pursued an elaborate 
policy of intrigue. He sent large bribes to influential persons 
at Constantinople ; he aided the Turkish vali to repress the 
Christians, who had again revolted ; and he supported the 
Bosnian nobles against reforms imposed by the vali. At last, 
in 1850, a Turkish army was despatched to restore quiet. Ali 

’ For details of these events see Umar Effendi, History of the ICar 
in tiosma (i 737-1 739). Translated by C. Fraser (London, 1830). 
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Pasha openly professed himself a loyal subject, but secretly 
sent reinforcements to the rebel aristocracy. The Turks proved 
everywhere successful. After a cordial reception by their 
commander Omer or Omar Pasha, Ali was imprisoned ; he was 
shortly afterwards assassinated, lest his lavish bribery of Turkish 
oificials should restore him to favour, and bring disgrace on his 
Ciiptor (March 1851). 

The downfall of the Moslem aristocracy resulted in an import- 
ant administrative ch^e ; Serajevo, which had long been the 
commercial centre of the country, and the jealously 
of guarded stronghold of the nobles, sup>erseded Travnik 

ooffs. 1-he official capital, and the residence of the vali. 

A variety of other reforms, including the reorganization 
of Moslem education, were introduced by Omer Pasha, who 
governed the country until i86o. Put as the administration 
grew stronger, the position of the peasantry became worse. 
They had now to satisfy the imperial tax-farmers and excisemen, 
us well as their feudal lords. The IxJgs and agas continued to 
exact their forced labour and one-third of their produce ; the 
central government imposed a tithe which laid Inicome an 
eighth by 1875. Three kinds of cattle-tax, the tax for exemption 
from military service, levied on every newborn male, forced 
labour on the roiids. forced loan of horses, a heavy excise ott 
grajKis and tbljacco, and a variety of lesser taxes combined to 
burden the Christian serfs ; but even more galling than the 
amount was the manner in which these dues were exacted — 
iht; extortionate assessments of tax-farmers and excisemen, the 
brutal licence of the soldiery who were (juartcreci on recalcitrant 
villagers. A crisis was jirccipitated by the example of Servian 
indepxmdena*, the hope of Austrian intervention, and ihtj public 
bankruptcy of Turkey. 

Sporadic insurrections had already broken out among the 
Bosnian Christians, and on the ist of July 1875 the villagers 
of Nevesinje, which gives its name to a mountain 
Wflaro/* Mostar, rose against the Turks. Within 

is^s. few weeks the whole country was involved. The 

Herzegovinians, under tlieir leaders Peko Pavlovitf, 
Socica, Ljubibratic, arul others, held out for a year against all 
the forces that Turkey could despatch against them.^ In July 

1876 Servia and Montenegro joined the struggle, and in Ap>ril 

1877 Russia declared war on the sultan. 

The Austro-Hungarian occupatiQin, authorized on die 13th of 
July 1878 by the treaty of Berlin (arts. 23 and 2O), was not 
AuMtm- easily effected ; and, owing to the difficulty of military 
Huagaiima opKjrations among the mountains, it was necessiiry to 
occupm» employ a force of 200,000 men. Haji Loja, the 
\*878 908 leader, was supported by a body of Albanians 

and mutinous 'I’urkish troops, while the whole Moslem 
population bitterly resented the {)roposed change. The 
losses on both sides were very heavy, and, besides those 
who fell in battle, many of the insurgents were executed under 
martial law. But after a series of stubbornly contested engage- 
ments, the Austrian general, Philippovic, entered Serajevo on 
the 19th of August, and ended the campaign on the 20th of 
Septenilxir, by the capture of Bihac in the north-west, and of 
Klobuk in Herzegovina. The government of the country was 
then handed over to the imperial ministry of finance ; but the 
bureaucratic methods of the finance ministers, Baron von 
Hoffmann and Joseph de Szlavy, resulted only in the in.surrec- 
tion of 1881-82. Order was restored in June 1882, wlien the 
administration was entrusted to Benjamin von Kallay 
as impierial minister of finance. Kallay retained this position 
until his death on the 13th of July 1903, when lie was succeeded 
by Baron Stephan Burian de Rajecz. During this period life 
and property were rendered secure, and great progress was 
achieved, on the lines already indicated, in creating an efficient 
civil service, harmonizing Moslem law with new enactments, 
promoting commerce, carrying out important public works, 
and reorganizing the fiscal and educational systems. All classes 

* For the Christian rebellion and its causes, see A. J, Evans, 
ThriJugh Hosnia and Herzegovina on Foot (London. 1876) ; and W. J. 
Stilimaij, Hersegovtna and the Late Uprising (London, 1877)- 


and creeds were treated impartially ; and, although the admini« 
stration h^ been reproached alike for undue harshness and 
undue leniency, neither accusation can be sustained. Critics 
have also urged that Kdllay fostered the desite for material 
welfare at the cost of every other national ideal ; that, despite 
his own popularity, he never secured the goodwill of the people 
for Au.<itria-Hungary ; that he left the agrarian difficulty un- 
solved, and the hostile religious factions unreconciled. These 
cliargcs are not wholly unfounded ; but the chief social and 
political evils in Bosnia and Herzegovina may be traced to 
historical causes operative long before the Austro-Hungarian 
occupation, ami above all to the political ambition of the rival 
churches. Justly to estimate the work done by Kdllay, it is 
only necessar>' to point to the contrast between Bosnia in 1882 
and Bosnia in 1903; for in 21 years the anarchy and ruin 
entailed by four centuries of misrule were transformed into 
a condition of prosperity unsurpassed in south - eastern 
Europe. 

It was no doubt natural that Austrian statesmen should wish 
to end the anomalous situation created by the treaty of Berlin, 
by incorporating Bosnia and Herzegovina into the 
Dual Monarchy. The treaty had contemplated the 
evacuation of the occupied provinces after tiie rcjvtora- ^io«. 
tion of order and prosperity ; and this had been 
expressly stipulated in an agreement signed by the Austro- 
Hungarian and Ottoman plenipotentiaries at Berlin, as a con- 
dition of Turkish assent to the provisions of the treaty. But the 
Turkish reform movement of 1908 seemed to promise a revival 
of Ottoman power, which might in time liave enabled the Turks 
to demand the promised evacuation, and thus to reap all the 
ultimate benefits of the Austrian administration. The reforms 
in Turkt‘y certainly encouniged the Serb and Moslem inhabitants 
of the tH-'ciipied territory to petition the emperor for the grant of 
a constitution similar to that in force in the provinces of Austria 
proper. But the Austro-Hungarian government, profiting by 
the weakness of Russia after the war with Japan, and aware lliat 
the proclamation of Bulgarian independence was imminent, had 
already decided to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, in spite of 
the pledges given at Berlin, and although the proposal was 
unpopular in Hungary. Its decision, after being communicated 
to the sovereigns of the powers signatory to the treaty of Berlin, 
in a series of autograph letters from the emperor Francis Joseph, 
wa.s made known to Bosnia and Herzegovina in an imperial 
rescript published on the 7th of October 1908. The Serb and 
Moslem delegates, who had started on the same da^ for Budapest, 
to present their petition to the emperor, learned from the rescript 
that the government intended to concede to their compatriots 

a siiare in the legislation and administration of provincial 
affairs, and equal protection for all religious beliefs, languages 
and racial distinctions." The se[>arate administration was, 
however, to be nmintiiined, and the rescript did not promise 
that the new provincial diet would be more than a consultative 
assembly, elected on a strictly limited franchise. 

Bihliography. G. CapiiH, // travcfs la Hoxme et VHetzi'govine 
(Paris, 1896) contains a di tailed and lully illustrated account of the 
combined provinces, their resources and population. J. AsWitii, An 
Offhial Tout through Hosnia and Herzegovina (London, i8yo^ is 
valuable for details of local history, antiquities and tojxigrapny: 

A. Bordeaux, I.a Bosnie populaire (I^aris. J0t>4) for social life and 
mining. Much inlormation is also contained in the works by 
Lamouche, Miller, Thoiii.son, Joanne. Camlxni, Millet, Hamard and 
l.aveleye, cited under the heading Balkan 1‘kmnsijla, Sec also 

B. NikaSinovid, Hoxnien und die Herzegovina unter der Verwaltung der 
iisierreirh-unganschen Monarchic (Berlin. 1901, Ac.), and M. Oranaz, 
Auf dem Hade dutch Kroatien und Bosnien (Vienna, xqoj)). The best 
map is that of the Austnan General Staff. See also for geology, 
J. VA'i)id, Murphulogische und glacialc Studten aus Busmen (Vienna. 
iQoo) ; F. Katzer, Geologischer FUhret dutch Bosmen und Herzegovifia 
(Serajevo, 1903) ; P. nallif, IVasxerhauien in Bosnien und Herze- 
govina (Vienna, 1896). Sport* "Snaffle," In the Land of the Bora 
(London, 1897). Agriculture and Commerce ; annual Britinh consular 
reports, ind the official Urgebnisse der Viehzahlungen (1879 and 189^), 
and Landwirtschaft in Busmen und Herzegovina (1899)- The chief 
official publication.H arc in German. For antiquities, sec R. Munro, 
Through Bosnia- Herzegovina and Dalmatia (Edinburgh. 1900); 

J. Evans, Illyrian Letters (London. 1878) ; W. Radimsky, Die 
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tuolitkuche Slalion von Butmtt (Vienna, iSqj-1898) , 1 . 

H 6 mhche Strassen in Bosnten und llerzegomna (Vienna, «c.)- 

No ade'tnmtc history of Bosnia was published up to the 2oih century ; 
but thr chief materials tor such a work are contained in the following 
liooks \ 1 ‘heiner Vftera tnotium<?nta histortca Hungartam sacram 
illuslrantia (Rome. i8^»o) and Vetera monumenta Slavorutn Mertdio- 
nalium (i. Rome. 18O3. 2. Agram. 1875).- these are coUections of 
Utni docuuunts irom the Vatican library \ . Makushev 
tnenia hiitorua Slai»>rum Meridtonalium (Belgrade. 1885); Y. 
Shafarik. Aria archivt Vnieti spectantia ad hisUmam Serhorum, &c. 
(Belgrade. i8(k)-i 802) ; F. Miklosich, Monumenta Serbica (Vienna. 
18 s8). C)lJier iinportant aut}ior)ti(‘S are G. Lucio, De Jirgmt Dal- 
mattar el Croattar (Amsterdam, ifdtl)) ; M. Orbini, Regno degli Slavi 
(Pesaro, lOoi), U. P^arlatus and others, lllvricnm Sacrum (Venice. 
1 7 SI i8iw) : f • < 1 « I’rcsne du Cange, fllvricum veins et novum (174^) ; 
M.‘§imek, i*«htis<ke Geschuhtc des Kdnigreirhes Bosnten und Rama 
(Vienna. 1787). The best modern history, though valueless for 
Uie jienod after 1463, is bv P. Cofluelle, Htstoire du Monthiegro et 
de la Bosnic (Paris, See also V. KlaicS, Gesihichtc Bosniens 

(Leipzig, 1H84). J Sjialalkovitch (Spalajkovid), in La Bosnie et 
I'Herzigovine (I'ariv, 18(17), gives a critical account of the Austro 
Hungarian admini^'tnition. (R- G. 1.) 


BOSPORUS. or iiosPHOKUS (Gr. BofTTropov — ox-ford, tradition- 
ally connected with lo, daughter of Inachus, who, in the form of j 
a heifer, cros.sed the Thracian Bosporus on her wanderings). 
By the ancients this name, signifying a strait, wtes especially 
applied to the Bosporus Cintmerius (see below), and the Bosporus 
Thraaits \ but when used without any adjective it now denotes 
the latter, whii h unites the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora 
and forms part of the boundary between Europe and Asia. The 
channel is 18 m, long, and has a maximum breadth at the 
northern entrana? of m., a minimum breadth of about Hoo yds., 
and a depth varying from 20 to 6(» fathoms in mid-stream. In 
the centre there is a rapid current from the Black Sea to the Sea 
of Marmora, but a counter-current sets in the opposite direction 
below the surface and along the shores. The surface current 
v'aries in sfieed, but av'erages nearly 3 m. an hour ; though at 
narrow places it may run at double this pace. The strait is veiv’ 
rarely frozen over, thougli history records u few instances ; and 
the (ioUlen Born, tlie inlet on either side of which (Constantinople 
lies, has lieen purtiidly frozen over occasionally in modern times. 
The shores of the Bosporus are compo.sed in the northern portion 
of different volcanic rocks, such as dolerite, granite and trachyte ; 
hut along the remaining course of the channel tlie prevailing 
formations are Devonian, consisting of sandstones, marls, 
quartzose conglomerates, and calcareous deposits of various 
kinds. The scenery on both sides is of the most varied and 
beautiful description, many villages lining each well-wooded 
shore, while on the European side an^ numerous fine residences 
of till' wealthy class of Constantinople. The Bosporus is under j 
'lurkish dominion, and by treaty of 1841, confirmed by the 
treaty of Berlin in 1878 and at other times, no ship of war other 
than Turkish may pass through the strait (or through the 
Dardanelles) without the countenance of the Porte. (See also 
( ONSTANTINOPLE.) 

BOSPORUS CIMMERIUS, the ancient name for the Straits 
of Kerch or Yenikale, connecting the Black Sea and the Sea of 
.iVzov ; the Cimmerii (q,v,) were the ancient inhabitants. The 
straits arc about 25 m, long and 2i m. broad at the narrowest, 
and arc formed by an ea.stern extension of the ( rimea and the 
IH'ninsuhi of Taman, a kind of continuation of the ('aucasus. 
This in ancient times seems to have formed a group of isltmds 
intersected hy arms of the Hypiinis or Kuban and various 
sounds now silted up. The whole district w'as dotted with (ireek 
cities ; on the west side, Panticapaeum (Kerch, q.v,), the chief of 
all, often itself called Bost^rus, und Nymphacum (Eltegcn) ; on 
the east Phanagoria(Senndja),Ccpi, Ilermonassa. Portus Sindicus, 
Gorgippiu (Anapa). These were mostly settled by Milesians, 
Panticapaeum in the 7th or early in the 6th centurj* b.c., but 
Plwinagoria (c. 540 b.c.) was a colony of Teos, and Nymphaeum 
had some connexion wdth Athens — at least it appears to have 
la*en a member of the Delian Confederacy. The towns have left 
hardly any architecUral or sculptural remains, but the numerous 
barrows in their neighbourhood have yielded very beautiful 
objects now mostly preserved in the Hermitage in St Petersburg. 
They comprise especially gold work, vases exported from Athens, 


textiles and specimens of carpentry and marquetry. The 
numerous terra-cottas are rather rude in style. 

According to Diodorus Siculus (xii. 31) the locality was 
governed from 480 to 438 b.c. by the Archaeanactidae, probably 
a ruling family, who gave place to a tyrant Spartocus (438-431 
B.C.), apparently a Thracian. He founded a dynasty which seems 
to have endured until r. n o b.c. The Spartocids have left many 
inscriptions which tell us that the earlier members of the house 
ruled a.s archons of the Greek cities and kings of various native 
tribes, notably the Sindi of the island district and other branches 
of the Maitae (Maeotae). The text of Diodorus, the inscriptions 
and the coins do not supply sufficient material for a complete 
list of them. Satyrus (431-387), the successor of Spartocu.s, 
established his rule over the whole district, adding Nymphaeum 
to his dominions and laying siege to Theodosia, which was a 
serious commercial rival by reason of its ice-free port and direct 
proximity to the cornfields of the eastern Crimea. It was 
reserved for his son Leucon (387-347) to take this city. He 
was succeeded by his two sons t:onjointly, Spartoius Tl. and 
Paerisades ; the former died in 342 and his l^rother reigned alone 
until 310. Then followed a civil war in which Eumelus (310-303) 
was successful. His successor was Spartocus III. (303-283) and 
after him Paerisades II. Succeeding princes repeated the family 
names, but wc cannot assign them any certain order We know 
only that the last of them, a Paerisades, unable to make headway 
against the power of the natives, called in the help of Diophantas, 
general of Mithradates VI. (the Great) of Pontus, promising to 
hand over his kingdom to that prince. He was slain by a 
Scythian Saumarus who led a rebellion against him. The house 
of Spartocus was well known as a line of enlightened and wise 
princes ; alllumgh Cireek opinion could not deny that they were, 
strictly speaking, tyrants, they are always described as dynasts. 
They maintained close relations with Athens, their best customers 
for the Bosporan corn export, of which Leucon I. set the staple 
at Theodosia, where the Attic ships were allowed sfiecial privileges. 
Wc have many references to this in the Attic orators. In return 
the Athenians granted him Athenian citizenship and set up 
decrees in honour of him and his sons. Mithradates the Great 
entrusted the Bosporus Cimmerius to his son Machares, who, 
however, deserted to the Romans. But even when driven out 
of his own kingdom by Pompey, Mithradates was strong enough 
to regain the Bosporus Cimmerius, and Machares slew himself, 
.Subsequently the Bosporans again rose in revolt under Pharnaces, 
another of the old king's sons. After the death of Mithradates 
(b.c. 63). this Pharnaces (63-47) made his submission to Pompey, 
but tried to regain his dominion during the civil war. He was 
defeated by Caesar at Zela, and on his return to Rome was slain 
by a pretender Asander who married his daughter Dynamis.and 
in spite of Roman nominees ruled as archon, and later as king, 
until 16 B.c. After his death Dynamis was compelled to marry 
an adventurer Scribonius, but the Romans under Agrippa inter- 
fered and set Polemon (14-8) in his place. him succeeded 
Aspurgus (8 B.c -A.D. 38 ?), son of Asander, who founded a line 
of kings which endured with certain interruptions until a.d. 341. 
These kings, who mostly Ixire the Thracian names of Cotys, 
Rhcscuporis, Rhoemetalces, and the native name Sauromates, 
claimed descent from Mithradates the Great, and used the 
Pontic era (starting from 297 B.c.) introduced by him, regularly 
placing dates upon their coins and inscriptions. Hence we know 
their names and dates fairly well, though scarcely any events of 
their reigns are recorded. Their kingdom covered the eastern 
half of the Crimea and the Taman peninsula, and extended along 
the east cua.st of the Sea of Azov to Tanais at the mouth of the 
Don, a great mart for trade with the interior. They carried on 
a perpetual war with the native tribes, and in this were sup- 
ported by their Roman suzerains, who even lent the assistance of 
garrison and fleet. At times rival kings of some other race arose 
and probably produced some disorganization. At one of these 
periods (a.d. 255) the Goths and Borani were enabled to seize 
Bosporan shipping and raid the shores of Asia Minor. With the 
last coin of the lost Rhcscuporis, a.d. 341 , materials for a connected 
history of the Bosporus Cimmerius come to an end. The 
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kingdom probably succumted to the Huns established in the 
neighbourhood. In later times it seems in some sort to have 
been revived under Byzantine protection, and from time to time 
Byzantine officers built fortresses and exercised authority at 
Bosporus, which was constituted an archbishopric. They also 
held Ta Matarcha on the Asiatic side of the strait, a town which 
in the loth and nth centuries became the seat of the Russian 
principality of Tmutarakan, which in its turn gave place to Tatar 
domination. 

The Bosporan kingdom is interesting as the first Hellenistic 
state, the first, that is to say, in which a mixed population 
adopted the Greek language and civilization. It depended for 
its prosperity upon the export of wheat, fish and slaves, and this ! 
commerce supported a class whose wealth and vulgarity arc 
exemplified by the contents of the numerous tombs to which 
reference has been made. In later times a Jewish element was 
added to the population, and under its influence were developed 
in all the cities of the kingdom, especially Tanais, societies of 
“ worshippers of the highest God,” apparently professing a 
monotheism which without being distinctively Jewish or Christian 
was purer than any found among the inhabitants of the Empire. 

We possess a large series of coins of Panticapaeum and other 
cities from the 5th centurv’ b.c. I'he gold slaters of Panticapaeum 
bearing Pan’s head and a griffin are specially remarkable for their 
weight and fine workmanship. We have also coins with the 
names of the later Spartocids and a singularly complete series 
of dated solidi issued by the later or Achaemeniun dynast\* ; in 
them may be noticed the swift degeneration of the gold saltdus 
through silver and potin to bronze (see also Numismatics). 

See. for historv. introduction to V. V, I^tyshev. Insttr. orae 
Septent. Ponti Uukuh, vol. u. (St J’elersburg. iHtjo) ; art. “ Hosporus “ 
(2) by C. G. Brandi.s in Pauly-Wissowa, PcalevcviL vol. lii. 757 
(Stuttgarl. iRgg) ; E. H. .Minns, Srvthinns and (CaniliriogV. 

1007). For inscriptions. I^tyshev as above and vol. iv. (St I’eters- 
burg, Coins: B. Kot'hne. Mnst'e Koisihouhev (St JVtersburK, 

18.55). Religious Societies: K, Scliurer in Sitzher.d, k. pr. A had. d. 
{['tsseu^iha/l zti Berlin (18^7), 1. pp. 200227. Excavations. Anti 
quitc<i du Bof-pJmre cimniMen (St P<'t(Tsburg, 1854, repr. Pans. 
iSgi) and Com pie rendu and Bulletin de la Commission Imp. Archto 
logique de St-PHershourg. (E. 11 . M.) 

BOSQUET, PIERRE FRANCOIS JOSEPH (1810-1861), French 
marshal, entered the artillery in 1833, and a year later went to 
Algeria. Here he soon did good service, and made himself 
remarkable not only for technical skill but the moral qualities 
indispensable for high command. Becoming captain in 1830, 
he greatly distinguished himself at the actions of Sidi-Lakhdar 
and Oued-Mclah. He was soon afterwards given the command 
of a battalion of native tirailleurs, and in 1843 was thanked in 
general orders for his brilliant work against the Flittahs. In 
1845 he l^ecame lieutenant-colonel, and in 1847 colonel of a 
French line regiment. In the following year he was in charge 
of the Oran district, where his swift suppression of an insurrection 
won him further promotion to the gr^e of general of brigade, 
in which rank he went through the campaign of Kabulia, receiving 
a severe wound. In 1853 he returned to France after nineteen 
years’ alxsencc, a general of division. Bosquet was amongst the 
earliest chosen to serve in the Crimean War, and at the battle 
of the Alma his division led the French attack. When the 
Anglo-French troops formed the siege of Sevastopol, Bosquet’s 
corps of two divisions protected them against interruption. 
His timely intervention at Inkerman (November 5, 1854) 
secured the victory for the allies. During 1855 Bosquet’s corps 
occupied the right wing of the besieging armies opposite the 
Mamelon and Malakov. He himself led his corps al the storming 
of the Mamelon (June 7), and at the grand assault of the 8th of 
September he was in command of the whole of the storming 
troops. In the struggle for the Malakov he received another 
serious wound. At the age of forty-five Bosquet, now one of the 
foremost soldiers in Europe, became a senator and a marshal of 
France, but his health was broken, and he lived only a few years 
longer. He had the grand cross of the Bath, the grand cross 
of Hie Legion of Honour, and the Medjidieh of the ist class. 

BOSS. (1) (From the O. Eng. boce, a swelling, cf. Itai. boz»a^ 
and Fr. bosse, possibly connected with the O. Ger. bbzan, to beat), 
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a round protuberance ; the projecting centre or “ umbo ” of a 
buckler ; in geology a projection of rock through strata of 
another species ; in architecture, the projecting keystone of the 
ribs of a vault which masks their junction ; the term is also 
applied to similar projecting blocks at every intersection. The 
boss was often richly carved, generally with conventional 
foliage but sometimes with angels^ animals or grotesque figures. 
The boss was also employed in the flat timber ceilings of the 
15th century, where it formed the junction of cross-ribs. (2) 
(From the Dutch baas, a word used by the Dutch settlers in 
New York for “ master,” and so generally used by the Kaffirs in 
South Africa : connected with the Ger. Base, cousin, meaning 
a ” chief kinsman,” the head of a household of family), a col- 
loquial term, first used in America, for an employer, a foreman, 
and generally any one who give.s orders, especially in 'American 
political slang for the manager of a party organization. 

BOSSl, GIUSEPPE (1777-1816), Italian painter and writer 
on art, was born at the village of Busto Arsizio, near Milan. 
He was edui'ated at the college of Monza ; and his early fondness 
for drawing was fostered by the director of the college, who 
supplied him with prints after the works of Agostino ( aracci 
for copies. He then studied at the academy of Brera at Milan, 
and about 1705 went to Rome, where he formed an intimate 
friendship with tanova. On his return to Milan he lx;came 
assistant secretar\', and then secretary, of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. He rendered important service in the organization ot this 
new institution. In 1S04, in conjunction with Oriani, he drew 
up the rule5 of the three academies of art of Bologna, Venice 
and Milan, and soon after was rewarded with the decoration of 
the Iron (Vown. On the occasion of the visit of Napoleon 1 . 
to Milan in 1805, Bossi exhibited a drawing of the Last Judgment 
of Michelangelo, and pictures representing Aurora and Night, 
Oedipus and (Venn, and the Italian Parnassus. By command 
of I^rincc Eugene, vi(‘croy of Italj’, Bossi undertook to make a 
copy of the Last Supper of Leonardo, then almost obliterated, 
for the purpose of getting it rendered in mosaic. The drawing 
was made from the remains of the original with the aid of copies 
and the best prints. T he mosaic was executed by Raffaelli, 
and was placed in the imperial gallery of Vienna. Bo.ssi made 
another copy in oil, which was placed in the museum of Brera. 
This museum owed to him a nnc collection of casts of great 
works of sculpture acquired at Paris, Rome and Florence. 
Bossi devoted a large* port of his life to the study of the works 
of Leonardo ; and his last work was a series of drawings in 
monochrome representing incidents in the lifq of that great 
master. He left unfinished a large cartoon in black chalk of the 
Dead Christ in the bosom of Mary, with John and the Magdalene. 
In 1810 he published a special work in large quarto, entitled 
Del Cenacfllo dt Leonardo da f ’vui, which bad the merit of greatly 
interesting Goethe. His other works areDelle Optniom di Leonardo 
inform alia simmetria de' cor pi umani (1811), and Del T ipo dell' arte 
della pitiura (1816). Bossi died at Milan on the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1816. A monument by ('anova was erected to his memory 
in the Ambrosian librar>^, and a bust was placed in the Brera. 

B08SU, REN£ LE (1631-1680), French critic, was born in 
Paris on the 16th of March 1631. He studied at Nantcrre, and 
in 1649 became one of the regular canons of Sainte-Geneviive. 
He wrote Parallele des prinetpes de la physique d'Aristote et de 
celle de Rene Descartes (1674), and a Traite du paeme epique, 
highly praised by Boileau, the leading doctrine of which was that 
I the subject should be chosen before the characters, and that the 
action should be arranged without reference to the personages 
I who are to figure in the scene. He died on the X4th of March 16^. 

I BOSSUET, JACQUES BtNlGNE (1627-1704), French divine, 

I orator and writer, was bom at Dijon on the 27th of September 
1627. He came of a family of prosperous Burgundian lawyers ; 
his father was a judge of the parliament (a provincial high court) 
at Dijon, afterwards at Metz. The boy was sent to school with 
the Jesuits of Dijon till 1642, when he went up to the college of 
Navarre in Paris to begin the study of theolopr ; for a pious 
mother had brought him up to look on the priesthood os his 
natural vocation. At Navarre he gained a great reputation for 
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hard work ; fellow-students nicknamed him Bos sueius aratro— 
an ox broken in to the plough. But liis abilities became known 
beycmd the college walls. He was taken up by the Hotel de 
Ramlwuillet, a great centre of aristocratic culture and the original 
hom(^ of the Prerieuses. Here he became the subject of a 
celebrated experiment. A dispute having arisen about extempore 
f)reaching, the boy of sixteen was put up, late one nighty to 
deliver an impromptu discourse. He acquitted himself as well 
its in more conventional examinations. In 1 652 he took a brilliant 
degree in divinit)', and was ordained priest. The next seven years 
he spent at Metz, where his father’s influence had got him a 
canonry at the early age of thirteen ; to this was now added the 
more imj>ortant office of archdeacon. He was plunged at once 
into the thi('k of controversy ; for nearly half Metz wiis Protestant, j 
and Bossuet’s first appearance in print was a refutation of the 
Hugmrnot pastor Paul Kerry ( 1655). To reconcile the Protestants 
with the Roman (Church be('ame the great object of his dreams , 
and for this purpore he Ijegan to train himself candidly for the 
pulpit, an all-important centre of influence in a land where 
political assemblies were unknown, and novels and newspapers 
scarcely born. Not that he reached jxjrlection at a bound. His 
youthful imagination was unbridled, and his ideas ran easily into 
a kind of paradoxical subtlety, redolent of the divinity school. 
But these blemishes vanished when he settled in Paris (1659), 
and three years later mounted the pulpit of the C!hapel Royal. 

In Paris the congregations had no mercy on purely clerical 
logic or clerical taste ; if a preacher wished to catch their ear, 
he must manage to address them in terms they would agree to 
consider sensible and well-bred. Not that Bo.ssuet thought too 
much of their good opinion. Having very stern ideas of the 
dignity of a priest, he refused to descend to the usual devices 
for arousing popular interest. The narrative element in his 
sermons grows shorter with each year. He never drew satirical 
pictures, like his great rival Bourdaloue. He would not write 
out his discourses in full, much less learn them off by luiart : 
of the two hundred printed in his Works all but a fraction are 
rough drafts. No wonder ladies like Mme de S(‘vigne forsook 
him, when Bourdaloue dawned on the Paris horizon in 1669 ; 
though Ft'nelon and La Bruy^rc, two much sounder critics, 
refused to follow their example. Bossuet possessed the full 
equipment of the orator, voice, language, flexibility and strength. 
He never needed to strain for effect ; his genius struck out at a 
single blow the thought, the feeling and the word. What he said 
of Martin Luther applies peculiarly to himself : he could “ fling 
his fury into theses,” and thus unite the dry light of argument 
with the fire and heat of passion. These qualities reach their 
highest point in the Oraisons funebres. Bossuet was always lx;st 
when at work on a large canvas ; Iwisides, here no ( onscientious 
scruples intervened to prevent him giving much time and thought 
to the artistic side of his subject. For the Oraisoft, as its name 
betokened, stood midwa}' between the sermon proper and what 
would nowadays be called a biographical sketch. At least, 
tliat was what Bossuet made it ; for on this field he stood not 
merely first, hut alone. His three great masterpieces were 
delivered at the funerals of Henrietta Maria, widow of Charle.s 
1. (i 06 q), her daughter, Henrietta, duchess of Orleans (1670), 
and the great soldier Condi (16^7). 

Apart from these state occasions, Bossuet seldom appeared in 
a Paris pulpit after In that year he was gazetted bishop 

of C’ondom in Gascony, though he resigned the charge on lieing 
appointi'd tutor to the dauphin, only child of loiuis XIV., and 
now a hoy of nine (1670). 'Fhe choice was scarcely fortunate. 
Bossuet unl)ent as far as he could, but his genius was by no 
means fitted to enter into the feelings of a child ; and the 
dauphin was a cross, ungainly, sullen lad, who grew up to be a 
merely genealogical incident at his father’s court. Probably 
no one was happier than the tutor, when his charge’s 
sixteenth birthday came round, and he was promptly married 
off to a Bavarian princess. Still the nine years at court were by 
no means wasted. Hitherto Bossuet had published nothing, 
except his answer to Ferry. Now he sat down to write for his 
pupil’s instruction— or rather, to fit himself to give that instruc- 


tion— «. remarkable trilogy. First came the Traiie de la con- 
naissance de Dieu et de soi-meme, then the Discours sur Vhistoire 
universellef lastly the Politique tiree de r^criture Sainie. The 
three books fit into each other. The Traiie is a general sketch 
of the nature of God and the nature of man. The Discours 
is a history of God’s dealings with humanity in the past. The 
Politique is a code of rights and duties drawn up in the light 
thrown by those dealings. Not that Bossuet literally supposed 
that the last word of political wisdom had been said by the Old 
Testament. His conclusions are only ” drawn from Holy 
Scripture,” because he wished to gain the highest possible 
sanction for the in.stitutions of his country — to hallow the France 
of Louis XIV. l)y proving its astonishing likeness to the Israel 
of Solomon. Then, too, the veil of Holy Scripture enabled him 
to speak out more boldly than court-etiquette would have other- 
wise allowed, to remind the son of Louis XIV. that kings have 
duties os well as rights. Louis had often forgotten these duties, 
but Louis’ son would bear them in mind. The tutor’s imagination 
looked forward to a time when France would blossom into 
Utopia, with a Christian philosopher on the throne. That is 
what made him so stalwart a champion of authority in all its 
forms : le roi, Jisus^Chfist et V^glise, Dteu en ces trois noms,"' 
he says in a characteristic letter. And the object of his books 
is to provide authority with a rational basis. For Bossuet’s 
worship of authority by no means killed his confidence in reason ; 
what it did was to make him doubt the honesty of those who 
reasoned otherwise than himself. The whole chain of argument 
seemed to him so clear and simple. Philosophy proved that 
a God exists, and that He shapes and governs the course of 
human affairs. History showed that this governance is, for the 
most part, indirect, exercised through certain venerable corpora- 
tions, as well civil as ecclesiastical, all of which demand implicit 
obedience as the immediate representatives of God. Thus all 
revolt, whether civil or religious, is a direct defiance of the 
Almighty. (!romwell l>ecoines a moral monster, and the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes is “ the greatest achievement of the 
second Constantine.” Not that Bossuet glorified the status quo 
simply as a clerical bigot. The France of his youth had known 
the misery of divided counsels and civil war ; the France of his 
manhood, brought together under an absolute sovereign, had 
suddenly shot up into a splendour only comparable with ancient 
Rome. Why not, then, strain every nerve to hold innovation 
at bay and prolong that splendour for all time ? Bossuet's 
own Discours sur Vhtslotre universeUe might have furnished an 
answer, for there the fall of many empires is detailed. But then 
the Discours was composed under a single preoccupation. To 
Bossuet the establishment of Cluristianity was the one point of 
real importance in the whole history of the world. Over Mahomet 
and the East he passed without a word ; on Greece and Rome 
he only touched in so far as they formed part of the Praeparatio 
Evangelica. And yet his Disemrs is far more Ilian a theological 
pamphlet. Pascal, in utter scorn for science, might refer the 
rise and fall of empires to Providence or chance— the nose of 
Cleopatra, or ” a little grain of sand ” in the English lord 
protector’s veins. Bossuet held fast to hi^ principle that God 
works through secondary causes. ” It is His will that every 
great change should have its roots in tlie ages that went before 
it,” Bossuet, accordingly, made a heroic attempt to grapple 
with origins and causes, and in this way his book deserves its 
place as one of the very first of philosophic histories. 

From writing history he turned to history in the making. 
In 1681 he was gazetted bishop of Meaux; but before he 
could take possession of his see, he was drawn into a 
violent quarrel between Louis XIV. and the pope (see 
Gallicanism). Here he found himself between two fires. To 
support the pope meant supporting tlie Jesuits ; and he hated 
their casuists and devotion aisee almost as much as Pascal himself. 
To oppose the pope was to play into the hands of Louis, who 
was frankly anxious to humble the Church before the State. So 
Bossuet steered a middle course. Before the general assembly of 
the French clergy he preached a great sermon on the unity ol the 
Church, and made it a magnificent plea for compromise. As Louis 
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insisted on his clergy making an anti-papal declaration, Bossuet 
got leave to draw it up, and made it as moderate as he could. 
And when the pope declared it null and void, he set to work on 
a gigantic Defettsio Cirri CMicani, only published after his death. 

The Gallican storm a little almted, he turned back to a project 
very near his heart. Ever since the early days at Metz he had 
been busy with schemes for uniting the Huguenots to the Roman 
Qiurch. In 1668 he converted Turenne ; in 1670 he published 
an ExpoHtion de la jot caikoliqttey so moderate in tone that 
adversaries were driven to accuse him of having fraudulently 
watered down the Romnn dogmas to suit a Protestant taste. 
Finally in 1688 appeared his great Histoirr des variations des 
causes proirstantes, perhaps the most brilliant of all his works. 
l‘\ w writers could have made the Ju.stification controversy 
interesting or even intelligible. His argument is simple enough. 
W'ithout rules an organized society cannot hold together, and 
rules recpiire an authorized interpreter. The Protestant churches 
had thrown over this interpreter ; and Bossuet hud small trouble 
in showing that, the longer they lived, the more they varied on 
increasingly important points. For the moment the Protestants 
were pulverized ; hut l«dore long they began to ask whether 
variation was necessarily .so great an evil. Between 1691 and 
1701 Bossuet corresponded with I^eibnitz with a view to reunion, 
but negotiations broke down precisely at this point. Individual 
Roman doctrines I^ibnitz thought his countrymen might accept, 
but he flatly refused to guarantee that they would necessarily 
believe to-morrow’ what they believe to-day. “ We prefer,” he 
.said, ” a church eternally variable and for ever moving forwards.” 
Next, Protestant writers l>egan to lUTumuUite some startling 
proofs of Rom(‘’s own variations ; and here they were backed up 
i)y Richard Simon, a priest of the Paris Oratory, and the father 
of Biblical criticism in France. He accused St Augustine, 
Bossuct’s own s|x*('ial nuisler, of having corrupted the primitive 
doctrine of Gntce. Bossuet set to work on a Dijense de la 
iradiium, but Simon culmlv went on to raise issues graver still. 
Fndcr a veil of politely ironical circumlocutions, such as did not 
deceive the bi.shop of Meaux. he claimed his right to interpret 
the; Bible like any other book. Bossuet denounced lum tigain 
and again ; Simon told his friends he would wait until ” the old 
fellow ’ ’ was no more. Another Oratorian proved more dangerous 
still. Simon had endangered miracles by applying to them lay 
rules of evidence, but Malebranche abrogated miracles altogether. 
It was blasphemous, he argued, to suppose that the Author of 
nature would brefik through a reign of law He had Himself 
established. Bossuet might scribble nova, mira, falsa ^ in the 
margins of his book and urge f)n F6nelon to attack them ; 
Malebranche politely met his threats by saying that to be refuted 
f)y such a pen would do him too much honour. These repeated 
checks soured Bossuet’s temper. In his earlier controversies he 
had l)orne hin\self with great magnanimity, and the Huguenot 
ministers he refuted found him a kindly advocate at court. 
Even his approval of the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
stopped far short of approving dragonades within his diocese of 
Meaux. But now his patience was wearing out. A dissertation 
by one Father Caffaro, an obscure Italian monk, Ix'came his 
excuse for writing certain violent Maximes sur la comedie (1694) 
wherein he made an outrageous attack on the memory of Moli^re, 
dead more than twenty years. Three years later he was battling 
with Ft'melon over the love of God, and employing methods of 
controversy at least as odious as F^nelon’s own (1697^1699). 
All that can he said in his defence is that F^nelon, foiir-and- 
twenty years hi.s junior, was an old pupil, who had suddenly 
urown into a rival ; and that on the matter of principle most 
authorities thought him right. 

Amid these gloomy occupations Bossuet^s life came slowly to 
an end. Till he was over seventy he had scarcely known what 
illness was ; but in 1702 he was attacked by the stone. Two 
years later he was a hopeless invalid, and on the 12th of April 
1704 he passed quietly away. Of his private life there is little 
to record. Meaux found him an excellent and devoted bishop, 
much more attentive to diocesan concerns than his more stirring 
occupations would seem to allow. In general society he was 
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kindly and affable enough, though somewhat ill at ease. Until 
he was over forty, he had lived among purely ecclesiastical 
surroundings ; and it was probaMy want of self-confidence, 
more than want of moral courage, that made him shut his ejres 
a little too closely to the disorders of Louis XIV. *b private life. 
After all, he was not the king's confessor ; and to ” reform 
lx>uis, before age and Mme de Maintenon sobered him down, 
would have taxed the powers of Daniel or Ezekiel. But in his 
books Bossuet was anything but timid. All of them, even the 
attacks on Simon, breathe an air of masculine belief in reason, 
rare enough among the apologists of any age. Bosquet would 
willingly have undertaken, as Malebranche actually undertook, 
to make on intelligent ('hinaman accept all his ideas, if only he 
could be induced to lend them his attention. But his best praise 
is to have brought all the powers of language to paint an undying 
picture of a vanished world, where religion and letters, laws and 
science, were conceived of as fixed unalterable planets, circling 
for ever round one central Sun. 

A t'TuoRiTiEs. The best echtion of Bossuet's BcrmotXH is the (Euvr$$ 
oraioires de Bossuet, edited by A bln* Lebarq. in 6 vols. (Paris, 1890- 
189b)* ilw complete works were edited by Lachat, in 31 vols. ^Paris, 
1862-1804). A complete list of the innumerable works relating to 
him will be found in the Bossuet number of the Bibliothique des 
hibliographirs critiques, compded by Canon Charles Urliain, and 
published by the Soci6t6 des IttudcK Historiques (Paris, 1900). Th« 
general reader will find all he requires in the respective studies of 
At. Hel>elliau, Bossuet (Paris, igoo), and M. Gustave Lanson, Bossuet 
(Paris, igoi). In English there is a modest Bossuet by Mrs Sidney 
Lear (London, 1H74), and two remarkable studies by Sir J. Fits- 
James Stephen in the second volume of his Horae Sabbaticae (London, 
1892). (St.C.) 

BOSTANAI, the name of the first exilarch under Mahommedan 
rule, in the middle of the 7th century. The exilarchs had their 
scat in Persia, and were practically the secular heads of the 
Jewish community in the Orient. 

BOSTON, THOMAS (1676-1732), Scottish divine, was born at 
Duns on the i7tb of March 1676. His father, John Boston, and 
Ills mother, Alison Trotter, were both Covenanters, He was 
educated at Edinburgh, and licensed in 1697 by the presbytery 
of Chirnside. In 1699 he became minister of the small parish of 
Simprin, where there were in all ” not more than 90 examinable 
persons.” In 1704 he found, while visiting a member of his 
flock, a Ixiok which had been brought into Scotland by a common- 
wealth soldier. This was the famous Marrow of Modern Divinity ^ 
by Edward Fisher, a compendium of the opinions of leading 
Reformation divines on the doctrine of grace and the offer of the 
Gospel. Its object was to demonstrate the unconditional freeness 
of the Gospel. It cleared away such conditions*as repentance, 
or some degree of outward or inward reformation, and argued 
that where Christ is heartily received, full repentance and a new 
life follow. On Boston’s recommendation, Hog of Carnock 
reprinted The Marroto in 1718 ; and Boston also published 
an edition with notes of his own. The book, being attacked 
from the standpoint of high Calvinism, became the standard 
of a far-reaching movement in Scottish Presbyterianism. Tlie 
” Marrow men ” were marked by the zeal of their service and 
the effect of their preaching. As they remained Calvinists they 
could not preach a universal atonement; they were in fact 
extreme particular redemptionists. In 1707 Boston was trans- 
lated to Ettrick. He distinguished himself by being the only 
member of the assembly who entered a protest against what 
he deemed the inadequate sentence passed on John Simson, 
professor of divinity at Glasgow, who was accused of heterodox 
teaching on the Incarnation. He died on the 20th of May 1732. 
His books, The Fourfold State, The Crook in the IM, and his Body 
of Divinity and Miscellanies, long exercised a powerful influence 
over the Scottish peasantry. 

His Memoirs were published in 1776 (cd. G. D. Low, 1908). An 
edition of his works in 12 volumes appeared in 1849. (D. Mn.) 

BOSTON, a municipal and parliamentary borough and seaport 
of Lincolnshire, England, on the river Witham, 4 m. from its 
mouth in the Wash, 107 m. N. of London by the Great Northern 
raflway. Pop. (1901) 15,667. It lies in a flat agricultural 
fen district, drained by numerous cuts, some of which are 
navigable. The church of St Botolph is a superb Decorated 
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building, one of the largest and finest parish churches in the 
kingdom. A Decorated chapel in it, formerly deseaated, was 
restored to sacred use by citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in 1857, in memory of the connexion of that city with the 
English town. The western tower, commonly known as Boston 
Stump, forms a landmark for 40 m. Its foundations were the 
first to be laid of the present church (which is on the site of 
an earlier one), but the construction was arrested until the 
Perpendicular period, of the work of which it is a magnificent 
example. It somewhat resembles the completed tower of 
Antwerp cathedral, and is crowned by a graceful octagonal 
lantern, the whole being nearly 290 ft. in height. The church of 
Skirbeck, x m. south-east, though extensively restored, retains 
good Early English details. Other buildings of interest arc the 
guildhall, a 15th-century structure of brick ; Shodfriars Hall, 
a half-timbered house adjac ent to slight remains of a Dominican 
priory ; the free grammar school, founded in 1554, with a fine 
gateway of wrouijht iron of the 17th century brought from St 
Botolph’s church ; and the Hussey Tower of brick, part of a 
mansion of the iMh century. Public institutions include a 
people's j)ark and large municipal buildings (1904). 

As a port Boston wiis of ancient importance, but in the i8th 
century the river had silted up so far as to exclude vessels ex- 
ceeding about 50 tons. In 1882-1884 a dock some 7 acres in 
extent was constructed, with an entrance lock giving access to 
the quay sides for vessels of 3000 tons. The bed of the river 
was deepened to 27 ft. for 3 m. below the town, and a new cut 
of 3 m. was made from the mouth into deep water. An iron 
swing-bridge connects the dock with the Clreat Northern railway. 
There is a repairing slipway accommodating vessels of 800 tons. 
Imports, principally timlier, grain, cotton and linseed, increased 
owing to these improvements from £116,179 in 1881 to £816,698 
in 1899 ; and exports (coal, machinery and manufactured goods) 
from £83,000 in 1883 to £261,873 in 1899. The deep-sea and 
coastal foheries are important. Engineering, oil-cake, tobacco, 
sail and rope works arc the principal industries in the town. 
Boston returns one meml:>er to parliament. The parliamentary 
borough falls within the Holland or Spalding division of the 
county. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors. Area, 2727 acres. 

Boston (Icanhoe, St Bololph or Botolph’s Town) derives its name 
from St Botolph, who in 654 founded a monastery here, which was 
destroyed by the Danes, 870. Although not mentioned in Domesday, 
Boston was probably granted as part of Skirlu-ck to Alan, earl of 
Brittany. Tne excelk'iit commercial position ol the town at the 
mouth of the With am explains* its speedy rise into imjx>rtance. 
King John by charter of 1204 granted the bailiff of Boston sole 
jurisdiction in the town. By the 13th century it was a great com- 
mercial centre second only to l^ndon in paying l^%o for two years 
to the fifteenth levied in 1205, and Edward III. made it a staple 
lort lor wool in 1369. The Hanseatic and Flemish merchants 
argely increased Us prosperity, but on the withdrawal of the Han- 
seatic l.eague atxiut 1470 and the break-up ot the gild system Boston's 
prasperity began to wane, and for some centuries it remained almost 
without trade. Nevertlieless it was raised to the rank of a free 
Ixirough by Henry VIH.’h charter of 1346, confirmed by Edward VI. 
in 1547. by Mary in 1553. by Klizalieth (who granted a court of 
admiralty) in 1358 and 1373, and by James 1 . in i(k> 8. Boston sent 
members to the grt?at councils in 1337, 1332 and 1333 : and from 
1532 to 1883 two members were returned to each parliament. The 
Redistribution Act 1883 reduced the representation to one memlier. 
In 1237 a niarket was granted to the abbot of Crowland and in 1308 
to Joiin, earl of Brittany. The great annual mart was held Indore 
1218 and attended by many German and other merchants. Two 
annual fairs and two weekly markets were granted by Henry Vlll.'s 
charter, and are still held. The Great Mart survives only in the 
Beast Mart held on the nth of December. 

See Pishey Thompson. Historv and Jutifuities of Baton and the 
Hundred of Shtrbeck (Boston, 1836) ; George Jebb. Guide to the 
Church of St Botolph, with Notes on the History of Boston ; Victoria 
County History : Lincolnshire, ' 

BOSTOli, the capital of the state of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
in Suffolk county ; lat. 4a® ai' 27*6' N., lonj{. 71® 3' 30® W. 
Pop. (1900) 560,^3, of whom 197,139 were foreign-born ; (1910, 
U.S. census) 670,585* Boston is the terminus of the Boston & 
Albany (New York Central), the Old Colony system of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and the Boston & Maine railway 
systems, each of which controls several minor roads once in- 


dependent. The city lies on Massachusetts bay, on what was 
once a pear-shaped peninsula attached to the mainland by a 
narrow, marshy neck, often swept by the spray and water. 
On the north is the Charles river, which widens here into a broad, 
originally much broader, inner harbour or back-bay. The surface 
of the p>emnsula was very hilly and irregular, the shore-line was 
deeply indented with coves, and there were salt marshes that 
fringed the neck and the river-channel and were left oozy by 
the ebbing tides. Until after the War of Independence the 
primitive topography remained unchanged, but it was afterwards 
subjected to chsuiges greater than those effected on the site of 
any other American city. The area of the original Boston was 
only 783 acres, but by the filling in of tidal flats (since 1804) 
this was increased to 1829 acres ; while the larger corporate 
Boston of the present day-including the annexed territories of 
South Boston (1804X Roxbury (1868), Charlestown, Dorchester, 
Brighton and West Roxbury (1874) — comprehends almost 
43 sq. m. The beautiful Public Garden and the finest residential 
quarter of the city — the Back Bay, so called from that inner 
harbour from whose waters it was reclaimed (1856-1886)— stand 
on wliat was once the narrowest, but to-day is the widest and 
fairest portion of the original site. Whole forests, vast quarries 
of granite, and hills of gravel were used in fringing the water 
margins, constructing wharves, piers and causeways, redeeming 
flats, and furnishing piling and solid foundations for buildings. 
At the edge of the Common, which is now well within the city, 
the British troops in 1775 their boats on the eve of the 
battle of Lexington ; and the post-office, now in the very heart 
of the business section of the city, stands on the original shore-line. 
The reclaimed territory is level and excellently drained. Tlie 
original territoty still preserves to a large degree its irregularity 
of surface, but its hills have been much degraded or wholly razed. 
Beacon Hill, so called from its ancient use as a .signal warning 
station, is still the most conspicuous topographical feature of 
the city, but it has been changed from a bold and picturesque 
eminence into a gentle slope. After the great fire of 1872 it 
became possible, in the reconstruction of the business district, 
to widen and straighten its streets and create squares, and so 
provide for the traffic that had long outgrown the narrow, 
crooked ways of the older city. Atlantic Avenue, along the 
harbour front, was created, and Washington Street, the chief 
business artery, was largely remade after i86<j. It is probable 
that up to 1875, at least, there had lieen a larger outlay of labour, 
material and money, in reducing, levelling and reclaiming 
territory, and in straightening and widening thoroughfares ^ in 
Boston, than had been expended for the same purposes in all 
the other chief cities of the United States together. Washington 
Street, still narrow, is perhaps the most crowded and congested 
thoroughfare in America. The finest residence streets are in the 
Back Bay, which is laid out, in sharp contrast with the older 
quarters, in a regular, rectangular arrangement. The North 
End, the original city and afterwards the fashionable quarter, 
is now given over to the Jews and foreign colonies. 

The harbour islands, three of which have been ceded to the 
United States for the purpose of fortifi9ation, are numerous, 
and render the navigation of the shipping channels difficult 
and easily guarded. Though tortuous of access, the channels 
afford a clear passage of 27 35 ft. since great improvements were 
undertaken by the national government in 1892, 1899, 1902 and 
1907, and tlie harbour, when reached, is secure. It affords nearly- 
60 sq. m. of anchorage, but the wharf line, for lack of early' 
reservation, is not so large as it might and should have been. 
The islands in the harbour, now bare, were for the most part, 
heavily wooded when first occupied. It has been found impossible 
to afforest them on account of the roughness of the sea-air, and 
the wash from their bluffs into the harbour has involved large 
expense in the erection of sea-walls. Castle Island has l)een 
fortified since the earliest days ; Fort Independence, cm this 
island, and Forts Winthrop and Warren on neighbouring islami.^, 
constitute permanent harbour defences. The broad watercourses 

1 On the alteration of streets alone $26,691,496 W'crc expended 
from 1822 to 1880. 
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around the peninsula are spanned by causeways and bridges, 
East Boston only, that the harbours may be open to the navy- 
yard at Charlestown^ being reached by ferry (1870), and by 
the electric subway under the harbour. At the Ch^lestown 
navy -yard (1800) there are docks, manufactories, foundries, 
machine-shops, ordnance stores, rop^walks, furnaces, casting- 
pits, timl>cr sheds, ordnance-parks, ship-houses, &c. The famous 
frigate “ Independence ” was launch^ here in 1814, the more 
famous “ Constitution having been launched while the yard 
was still private in 1797. The first bridge over the Charles, 
to Charlestown, was opened in 1786. The bridge of chief artistic 
merit is the Cambridge Bridge (1908), which replaced the old 
West Boston Bridge, and is one feature of improvements long 
projected for the beautifying of the Charles river basin. 

Comparatively few relics of tlie early town have been spared by 
time and the improvements of the modern city. Three cemeteries 
remain intact — King’s chapel burying ground, with the graves 
of John Winthrop and John Cotton ; the Old Granary burial 
ground in the heart of the city, where Samuel Sewall, the parents 
of Franklin, John Hancock, James Otis and .Samuel Adams are 
buried ; and Copp’s Hill burial ground, containing the tombs 
of the Mathers. Christ church (1723) is the oldest church of the 
city ; in its tower the signal lanterns were displayed for Paul 
Revere on the night of the i8th of April 1775. Old ?k>uth 
church (1730-1782), the old state house (1748, restored 1882), 
and Faneuil Hall (1762-1 763, enlarged 1805, reconstructed 1898) 
are rich in memorable associations of the period preceding the 
War of Independence. The second was the .seat of the royal 
government of Massachusetts during the provincial period, 
and within its walls from 1760 t > 1775 questions of colonial 
de|)endenc(? or independence probably first came into evident 
conflict, 'rhe Old South church has many associatiems ; it was, 
for instance, the meeting-place of the people after the “ Boston 
Massacre" of 1770, when they demanded the removal of the 
British troops from the city ; and here, too, were held the meetings 
that led up to the “ Boston Tea Party ’’ of 1773. P'aneuil H^l 
(the original hall of the name was given to the ('ity by Peter 
Faneuil, a Huguenot merchant, in 1742) is associated, like the 
Old South, with the patriotic oratory of revolutionary days and 
is called “ the cradle of American liberty." Its association with 
reform movements and great public issues of later times is not 
les.s close and interesting.' The adjoining Quinc)' market may 
be mentioned because its construction (1826) was utilized to 
open six new street,s, widen a .seventh, and secure flats, docks 
and wharf rights — all without laying tax or debt upon the city. 
The original King's chapel (1688, pre.sent building 1749-1754) 
was the first Episcopal church of Boston, which bitterly resented 
the action of the royal governor in 1687 in using the Old South 
for the services of the Church of England. The new state house, 
the oldest portion of which (designed by Charles Bulfinch) 
was erected in 1795 1798, was enlarged in 1853- 1856, and again 
by a huge addition in 1889 1898 (total cost about $6,800,000 to 
1900). Architecturally, everything is subordinated to a con- 
formity with the style of the original portion ; and its gilded 
dome is a conspicuous landmark. Other buildings of local 
importance are the city hall (1865); the United States govern- 
ment building (1871-1878, cost about $6,000,000) ; the county 
court-hou.se (1887-1893, $2,250,000); the custom-house (1837- 
1848); and the chamber of commerce (1892). 

Copley Square, in the Back Bay, is finely distinguished by a 
group of exceptional buildings : Trinity church, the old Museum 
of Fine Arts, the public library and the new Old South church. 
Trinity (1877, cost $800,000), in yellowish granite with dark sand- 
stone trimmings, the masterpiece of H. H. Richardson, is built 
in the Romanesque style of southern France ; it is a Latin cross 
surmounted by a massive central tower, with smaller towers 
and an adjacent cbapel reached by open cloisters that distribute 
the Ijolance (see Architecture, Plate XVI. fig. 137). It has 
windows by La Farge, William Morris, Burne-Jones and others. 

' Faneuil Hall is the headquarters of the Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery Company of Boston, the oldest military organisation of 
the country, organised in 1638. 


The library (1888-1895; ooat $3486,000, exclusive of the site, 
given by the state) is a di^fied, finely proportioned building of 
pinkish^rey stone, built in the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
suggesting a Florentine palace. It has an imposing exterior 
(see Architecture, Plate XVL fig. 135), a beautiful inner court, 
and notable decorative features and embellishments, including 
bronze doors by D. C. French, a statue of Sir Henr>' Vane by 
Maemonnies, a fine staircase in Siena marble, some chmcteristic 
d^rative jmnels by Puvis de Chavannes (illustrating the 
histoty of science and literature), and other notable decorative 
paintings by John S. Sargent (on the history of leligion), Edwin 
A. Abbey (on the quest of the Holy Grail). The old Museum of 
Fine Arts (1876) is a red brick edifice in modern Gothic style, 
with trimmings of light stone and terra-cotta. The new Old 
South (the successor of the Old South, which is now ji museum) 
is a handst < e structure of Italian Gothic style, with a fine 
campanile, 'fhe dignified buildings gf tlie Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of T^hnology are near. In Huntington Avenue, at its 
junction with Mas.sachusetts Avenue, is another group of hand- 
some new buildings, including Horticultural Hall, Symphony 
Hall (1900) and the New England C onservatory of Music. 
In the Back Bay Fens, reclaimed sw'omps laid out by F. L. 
Olmsted, still other groups have formed— among otheb those 
of the marble buildings of the Harvard medical school ; Fenway 
( ourt, a building in the style, internally, of a Venetian palace, 
that hou.se.s the art treasure.s of Mrs. J. L. Gardner, and Simmons 
C'ollege. Here, too, is the new building (1908) of the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Throughout the Fens excellently effective use is 
being made of monumental buildings grouped in ample grounds. 

Boston compares favourably with other American cities in 
the character of its public and private architecture, 'fhe height 
of buildings in the business section is limited to 135 ft., and in 
.some places to 90 ft. 

One of the great public works of Boston is its subway for 
electric trams, about 3 m. long, in part with four tracks and in 
part with two, constructed since 1 895 at a cost of about $7,500,000 
up to 1905. The branch to East Boston (1900-1904) passes 
beneath the harbour bed ; it is the first double- track tunnel in 
the United States, and the first all-cement tunnel (diameter, 
23*6 ft.) in the world. The subway was built by the city, but 
leased and operated by u private company on such terms as 
to repay its cost in forty years. Another tunnel has been 
added to the system, under Washington Street. The narrow 
streets and the traffic congestion of the business district presented 
difficult problems of urban transit, but the system is of exceptional 
efficiency. "J'hcrc i.s an elevated road whose* trains, like tlie 
surface cars, are accommodated in the centre of the city by the 
subway. All the various rooils- surface, elevated (alnail 7 m,, 
built 1896- 1901), and subway — are controlled, almost wholly, 
by one company. They all connect and interchange passengers 
freely ; st) that the ordinar)' American five-cent fare enables 
a passenger to travel between almost any two points over an 
area of 100 sq. m. The two huge steam-railway stations of the 
Boston & Maine and the Boston & Albany systems also deser\'e 
mention. The former (the North, or Union station, 1893) covers 
9 acres and has 23 tracks; the latter (the South Terming, i84^>), 
one of the largest .stations in the world, covers 13 acres and has 
32 tracks, and is used by the Boston & Albany and by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railwaj s. 

A noteworthy feature of the metropolitan public water 
service was begun in 1896 in the Wachusett lake reservoir 
at Clinton, on the Nashua river. The basin here excavated 
by ten years of labour, lying 385 ft. above high -tide level 
of Boston harbour, has an area of 6*5 sq. m., an average 
depth of 46 ft., and a capacity of 63,068,000,000 galkins of 
water. It is by far the largest reservoir in the world,- yet 

* The dam is 1250 ft. long, with a maximum height at laq ft., 
only 750 ft. having a depth of more tlmn 40 ft. from high water to 
rock. The entire surface of the basin was scrapwl to Iwd tocR. 
sand or mineral earth, this atone costing l3,<x>o,ooo Connected 
with the reservoir is an aijueduct. of which 2 m. are tunnel and 7 m. 
covered masonry. The metropolitan system an planned in 1905 for 
the near future contemplated storage for 80,000,000.000 felons. 
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it is only part of a system planned for the service of the metro- 
politan urea. A • 

The park system is quite unique among American cities. 
The Common, a park of 4« acres, in the centre of the city, h^ 
been a public reservation since 1634, and no city park in the 
world is cherished more affectionately for historical associations. 
Adjoining it is the Public Garden of 24 acres (1859), part of the 
made area of the city. Commonwealth Avenue, one of the Back 
Bay streets running from the foot of the Public Garden, is one of 
the finest residence streets of the country. It is 240 ft. wide, 
with four rows of trees shading the parking of its central mall, 
and is a link through the Back Bay Fens with the beautiful outer 
park system. The park system consists of two concentric 
rings, the inner being the city system proper, the outer the 
metropolitan system undertaken by the commonwealth in 
co-operation with the city. The former has lieen i .id out since 
1S7S, and includes upwards of 2300 acres, with more than too m. 
of walks, drives and rides. Its central ornament is Franklin 
I'ark (527 acres). metropolitan sy.stem, which extends 
around the city on a radius of 10 to 12 m., was begun in 1893. 

It embraces over 10,000 acres, including tiic Blue Hill reservation 
(alK)Lit 5000 acres), the highest land in eastern Ma.ssachusetts, 
a Ix^autiful reservation of forest, crag and pond known as 
Middlesex Fells, two large beach Imth reservations on the harbour 
at Revere and Hull (Nantasket), and the boating section of the 
f'harles river. At the end of 1907 more than $13,000,000 had 
been expended on the system. Including the local parks of the 
<’ities and towns of the metropolitan district there are over 
17,000 acres of pleasure grounds within the metropolitan park 
district. Boston was the pioneer municipality of the c:ountr}’ in 
the establishment of open-air gymnasiums. A great improve- 
ment, planned for many years, was brought nearer by the com- 
pletion of the new Cambridge Bridge. Tliis improvement was 
projected to include the*, damming of the Charles river, and the 
creatirin of a great freshwater basin, with drive-ways of reclaimed 
land along the shores, and other adt)minents, somewhat alter 
the model of the Alstcr basins at Hamburg. 

/Ir/ and Lileratuu. —Tht Museum of Fine Arts was founded 
in 1870 (though then; were art exhibits collected from 1826 
onward) and its present building was erected in 1908. It has 
one of the finest collections of ('asts in existence, a numlxu- of 
original pieces of Greek statuary, the second-lxist collection in 
the world of Aretine ware, the finest collection of Japanese 
potterv’, and probably the largest and finest of Japanese paintings 
in exi.stcnce. Among the memorials to men of Massachusetts 
(a large part of them Bostonians) commemorated hy monuments 
in the C'ommon, the Public Garden, the grounds of the slate 
iiouse, the city hall, and other public places of the city, are 
statues of Charles Sumner, Josiah Quinev and John A. Andrew 
by Thomas Ball : of Generals Joseph Hooker and William F. 
liartlett, and of Rufus ('hoate by Daniel C. French ; of W. L. 
Garrison and Charles Devens by Olin L. Warner ; of Samuel 
Adams by Anne Whitney ; of John Winthrop ami Benjamin 
Franklin by R. S. Grecnough ; of Kdward Iwerett (W. W. Story), 
Colonel W! Prescott (Stor\'), Horace Mann (E. Stebbins), Daniel 
Webster (H. Powers), W. K. (’banning (H. Adams), N. P. Banks 
(H. H. Kitson), Phillips Brooks (A. St Gaudens), J. B. O’Reilly 
(D. C. French). 

.\mong otlier important monuments are a group by J. Q. 
A. Ward commemorating the first proof of the anaesthetic 
properties of ether, made in 1846 in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital by Dr W, T. G. Morton ; an emancipation gn)up (»f 
Thomas Ball with a portrait statue of Lincoln ; a fine equestrian 
statue, by the same sculptor, of Washington, one of the best 
works in the country (1869) ; an army and navy monument 
m the Common b\ Martin Millmore, in memory of the Civil 
^V a^ ; another (i 888) recording the death of those who fell in the 
Boston Massacre of 1770 ; statues of Admiral D. G. Farragut 
(H. H. Kitson), Leif Ericson (Anne Wliitney), and Alexander 

reservoirs holding 3,200.000,000 gallons for immediate use. aqueducts 
capable of carrying 430,000,000 gallons daily, and a minimum daily 
supply ot 173.000.000 gallons. 


Hamilton (W. Rimmcr) ; and a magnificent bronze bas-relief 
(1897) by Augustus St Gaudens commemorating the dep^ure 
from Boston of Colonel Ro^rt G. Shaw with the first regiment 
of negro soldiers enlisted in the Civil War. There is an art 
department of the city government, under unpaid commissioners, 
appointed by the mayor from candidates named by local art and 
literary institutions ; and without their approval no work of art 
can now become the property of the city. 

The public library, containing 922,348 volumes in January 
1908, is the second library of the country in size, and is the largest 
free circulating library’ in the world (circulation 1907, 1,529,111 
volumes). There was a public municipal library in Boston before 
1674 — probably m 1653; but it was burned in 1747 and was 
apparently never replaced. The present library (antedated by 
several circulating, social and professional collections) may 
justly be said to have had its origin in the efforts of the Parisian, 
Alexandre Vattemare (1796-1864), from 1830 on, to foster 
international exchanges. From 1847 to 1851 he arranged gifts 
from France to American libraries aggregating 30,655 volumes, 
and a gift of 50 volumes by the city of Paris in 1843 (reciprocated 
in 1849 with more than 1000 volumes contributed by private 
citizens) was the nucleus of the Boston public librar>\ Its legal 
foundation dates from 1848. Among the special collections are 
the George Tick nor library of Spanish and Portuguese books 
(6393 vols.), very full sets of United States and British public 
documents, the Bowditch mathematical library (7090 vols.), 
the Galatea collection on the history of women (2193 vols.), the 
Barton library, including one of the finest existing collections of 
Shakespeariana (3309 vols,, beside many in the general libraty), 
the A. A. Brown librar)' of music (9886 vols.), a very full collection 
on the anthropology and ethnology of Europe, and more than 
100,000 volumes on the histor>% biography, geograjiliy and 
literature of the United State.s. I'he librar>^ is supported almost 
entirely by municipid appropriations, though holding also con- 
siderable "trust funds ($388,742 in 1905). The other notable 
IxKik-collections of the city include those of the Athenaeum, 
founded in 1807 (about 230,000 vols. and pamphlets), the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (founded 1791 ; 50,300), the 
Boston medical library (founded 1874 ; about 80,000), the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society (founded 1845 ; 33,750 
volumes and 34,150 pamphlets), the state library (founded 
1826 ; 140,000), the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(founded 1780 ; 30,000), the Boston Society of Natural History 
(founded 1830 ; about 35,000 volumes and 27,000 jjamphlets). 

The leading educational institutions arc the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the largest purely scientific and tech- 
nical school in the country, opened to students (including 
women) in 1865, four years after the granting of a charter U> 
Prof, W. B. Rogers, the first president ; Boston Universit\’ 
(chartered in 1869 ; Methodist Episcopal ; co-educational) ; the 
New England Conservatory of Music (co -educational ; private ; 
1867, incorporated 1880), the largest in the United States, 
havii^ 2400 students in 1905-1906 ; the Massachusetts C ollege 
of Pharmacy (1852); the Massachusetts Normal Art School 
(1873) ; the School of Drawing and Painting (1876) of the 
Mu.seum of Fine Arts ; Boston College (i8f)o), Roman Catholic, 
but open to all denominations ; St John’s Theological Seminary 
(1880X Roman Catholic; Simmons College (1899) for women, 
and several departments of Harvard University. The Institute 
of Technology ha.s an exceptional reputation ft>r the wide range 
of its instruction and its high standards of scholarship. It was a 
pioneer in introducing os a feature of its original plans laboratorv* 
instruction in physics, mechanics and minir^. The architects 
of the United States navy are sent here for instruction in their 
most advanced courses. Boston University was endowed by 
Isaac Rich (1801-1872), a Boston fish-merchant, Lee Claflin 
(1791-1871), a shoe manufacturer and a benefactor of Wesleyan 
University and of Wilbraham Seminary, and Jacob Simper. 
It has been co-educational from the beginning. Its faculties of 
theology— founded in 1841 at Newbur>S Vt., as the Biblical 
Institute ; in 1847-1867 in Concord, N.H. ; and in 1867-1871 
the Boston Theological Seminar)' — law, music, medicine, liberal 
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arts and agriculture (at Amherst, in association with the Massa- 
chusetts ^^cultural College), all antedate 1876. The funds for 
Simmons College were left by John Simmons in 1870, who wished 
to found a school to teach the professions and branches of art, 
science and indastry best calculated to enable the scholars to 
acquire an independent livelihood.” The Lowell Institute 
established in 1839 (b>’ John Lowell, Jr., who bequeathed 
$237,000 for the purpose), provides yearly courses of free public 
lectures, and its lecturers have included many of the leading 
scholars of America and Europe. During each winter, also, a 
series of public lectures on American history is delivered in the 
Old South meeting house. The public schools, particul.^iy the 
secondary schools, enj oy a very high reputation. The new English- 
High and Latin school, founded in 1635, is the oldest school of 
the country. A girls’ Latin school, with the same standards as 
the boys’ school, was established in 1878 (an outcome of the 
same movement tlmt founded Radcliffe College). There are large 
numbers of private schools, in art, music and academic studies. 

In theatrical matters Boston is now one of the chief American 
centres. The Federal Street theatre — the first regular theatre- - 
was established in 1794, the old Puritan feeling having had its 
natural influence in keeping Boston behind New York and 
Philadelphia in this respect. The dramatic history of the city is 
largely associated with the Boston Museum, built in 1841 by 
Moses Kimball on Tremont Street, anti rebuilt in 1846 and 
1880 ; here for half a centiir)' the principal theatrical perform- 
ances were given (see an interesting article in the Nnv England 
Magazine y June 1903), in later years under the management of 
R. Montgomery Field, until in 1903 the famous Boston Museum 
was swept away, as other interesting old places of entertainment 
(the old Federal Street theatre, the Jremont theatre, &c.) had 
been, in the course of further building clianges. The Boston 
llu'iitrc dates from 1854, and there were seventeen theatres 
altogether in 1900. 

As a musical centre Boston rivals New York. Among musical 
organizations may 1 ^ mentioned the Handel and Haydn Society 
(1815), the Harvard Musical Association (1837), the Phillmrmonic 
(1880) and the Symphony Orchestra, organized in 1881 by the 
generosity of Henry Lee Higginson. This orchestra has done 
much for music: not only in Boston but in the United States 
generally. In 1 908 the Boston Opera Ciompany was incorporated, 
and a site for an opera house was obtained on the north side of 
Huntington Avenue. 

Boston was the undisputed lilerar>' centre of America until 
the later decades of the 19th century, and still retains a con- 
siderable and important colony of writers and artists. Its ascend- 
ancy was identical with the long predominance of the New 
England literary school, who lived in Boston or in the country 
round about. Two Boston periodicals (one no longer so) that 
still hold an exceptional position in periodical literature, the 
North American Revieiv (1815) and the Atlantic Monthly 
date from this period. The great majority of names in the long 
list of worthies of the commonwealth — writers, statesmen, 
orators, artists, philanthropists, reformers and scholars, are 
intimately connected with Boston. Among the city’s daily 
newspapers the Boston Herald (1846), the Boston Globe, the 
Evening TfanscrijH (1830), the Advertiser (1813) and the Post 
(1831) arc the most important. 

Industry and Commerce. — ^Boston is fringed wulh wharves. 
Commercial interests are largely concentrated in East 'Boston. 
Railway connexion with Worcester, Lowell and Providence 
was opened in 1835 ; with Albany, N.Y., and thereby with 
various lines of interior communication, in 1841 (double track, 
1868) ; with Fitchburg, in 1845 ; and in 1851 connexion was 
completed with the Great Lakes and Canada. In 1840 Boston 
was selected as the American terminus of the Cunard Line, the 
first r^ular line of trans-Atlantic steamers. The following 
decade was the most active of the city’s history as regards the 
ocean carrying trade. Boston ships went to all parts of the globe. 
The Cunard arrangement was the first of various measures 
that worked for a commercial rapprochement between the New 
England states and Canada, culminating in the reciprocity treaty 
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of 1854, and Boston’s interests are foremost to-day in demanding 
a return to relations of reciprocity. Beginning about 1855 the 
commerce of the port greatly declined. The Cunard sert'ice 
lias not been continuous. In 1869 there was not one vessel steam- 
ing directly for Europe; in 1900 there were 973 for foreign 
ports. Great improvements of the harbour were undertakim 
in 1902 by the United States government, looking to the creation 
of two broad channels 35 ft. deep. Railway rates have also been 
a matter of vital importance in recent years; Boston, like 
New York, complaining of discriminations in favour of Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and Galveston. .Boston also 
feels the competition of Montreal and Portland ; . the Canadian 
roads being untrammelled in the matter (»f freight differentially 
Boston is the second imix)rt port of tlie United States, but its 
exports in 1907 were less than those of Philadelphia, of Galveston, 
or of New Orleans. The total tonnage in foreign trade entering 
and leaving in 1907 was 5,148429 tons ; and in the same year 
9616 cfxtsting ves.st‘ls (tonnjige, 10,261474) arrived in Boston. 
The value of imports and ex|>orts for 1907 were respectively 
$123,414,168 and $104,610,908. Fibres and vegetable grasses, 
wool, hides and skins, cotton, sugar, iron and steel and their 
manufactures, chemicals, coal, and leather and its manufactures 
are the leading imports ; proviBion.s, leatlier and its manufactures, 
cotton and its manufactures, breadstuffs, iron and steel and 
their manufactures are the leading exports. In the exportation 
of cattle, and of the various meat and dair}’ products classed as 
provisions, Boston is easily second to New York. It is the largest 
wool and tl>e largest fish market of the United States, being 
in each second in the world to London only. 

Manufacturing is to-day the most distinctive industr>’, as 
was commerce in colonial times. The value of all manufactured 
products from establishments under the “ factory system ** 
in 1900 was $162,764,523 ; in 1905 it was $184,351,163. Among 
the leading and more distinctive items were printing and 
publishing ($21,023,855 in 1905) ; sugar and molasses refining 
($15,746,547 in 1900; figures not published in 1905 because 
of the industry being in the hands of a single owner) ; men’s 
clothing (in 1900, $8,609,475, in $11,246,004); women’s 
clothing (in 1900, $3,258,483, in 1905, $5,705,470); boots and 
shoes (in 1900, $3,882,655, in 1905, $5,575,927); boot and shoe 
cut stock (in 1905, $5,2 1 1 445) ; malt liquors (in 1900, $7,518,668. 
in 1905, $6,715,215); confectioner}' (in 1900, $4455,184, in 
1905, $6,210,023); tolwicco products (in 1900, $3,504,603, 
in 1905, $4,592,f)98) ; pianos and organs ($3,670,771 in 1905J; 
other musical instruments and materials (in 7905, $231,780); 
rubber and elastic goods (in 1900, $3,1 39,783, in 1905, $2,887,32^3 ; 
steam fittings and heating apparatus (in 1900, $2,876,327, in 
1905 f $3»354 .o2o) ; bottling, furniture, &c., art tiles and pottery 
are manufactured in ('helsca. Shipbuilding and allied industries 
early bp<’ame of great importance. I’he Waltham watch and 
the Singer sewing-machine had their beginning in ^ton in 
1850. The making of the (Whickering pianos goes back to 1823, 
and of Mason Ha Hamlin reed organs to 1854 ; these are to-day 
very important and distinctive manufactures of the city. The 
ready-made clothing industry liegan about 1830, 

Gm^ernment.- Beyondi a recognition of its existence in 1630, 
when it was renamed, Boston can show no legal incorporation 
before 1822 ; although the uncertain boundaries between tlie 
powers of colony and township prompted repeated petitions 
to the legislature for incorporation, Ix^inning as early as 1650. 
In 1822 Boston became a city. 'J’hus for nearly two centuries 
it preserved intact its old “ town ” government, disposir^ of 
all its affairs in the town-meeting ” of its citizens. Excellent 
political training such a government unquestionably offered ; 
Init it became unworkable as disparities of social condition in- 
creased, as the number of legal voters (aliove 7000 in i8aa) 
became greater, and as the population ceased to be homogeneous 
in blood. All the citizens did not assemble ; on the contrary 
ordinary business seldom drew out more than a hundred voters, 
and often a mere handful. From very early days executive 
officers known as “ select-men,” constables, clerks of markets, 
hog reeves, packers of meat and fish, &c., were chosen ; and the 
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s«lect«meii^ particularly^ gained power as the attendance of the 
freemen on meetings grew onerous. Interested cliques could 
control the business of the town-meeting in ordinary times, and 
boisterousness marred its democratic excellence in exciting 
times. Large sums were voted loosely, and expended by executive 
boards without am' budgetary control. The whole system was 
full of looseness, complexity and makeshifts. But the tenacity 
with which it was clung to, proved that it was suited to the 
community ; and whether helpful or harmful to, it was not 
inconsistent with, the continuance of growth and prosperity. 
Various other Massachusetts townships, as they have grown 
older, have been similarly compelled to atiandon their old form 
of government, 'fhe powers of the old township were much 
more extensive than those {)f the present city of Boston, including 
as they did the determination of the residence of strangers, 
the allotment of land, the grant of citizenship, the fixing of 
wages and prices, of the conditions of lawsuits and even a 
voice in matters of pea(!e and war. The city charter was revised 
in 1854, and again reconstructed in important particulars by 
laws of 1885 separating the executive and legi.slative powers, 
and by subsequent acts, A complete alteration of the govern- 
ment has indeed been effected since T885. Boston proper is only 
the centre of a large metropolitan area, closely settled, with 
interests in large part common. This metropolitan area, within 
a radius of approximately 10 m. aljout the state house, contained 
in iqoo about 40 of the population of the state. In the last 
two decades of the 19th century the question of giving to this 
greater city some general government, fully consolidated or of 
limited powers, was a standing (luestion of expediency. The 
commonwealth has four times recognized a community of metro- 
politan interests in creating state commissions since 1882 for 
tlw union of such interests, beginning with a metropolitan health 
district in that year. The metropolitan water district (1895) 
included in 1908 Boston and seventeen cities or townships in 
its environs ; the metropolitan sewerage district (1889) twenty- 
four ; the park service (1893) thirty-nine. T^ocal sentiment 
was firmly against complete consolidation. 'ITie creation of 
the state commissions, independent of the city's control, but 
able to ('ommit the city indefinitely by undertaking expensive 
works and new debt, was resented. Independence is further 
curtailed by other state boards semi-independent of the city 
-the police commission of three members from 1885 to 
1906, and in 1906 a single police commis.sioncr. appointed 
by the governor, a licensing board of three members, ap- 
pointed by the governor ; the transit commission, &c. There 
are, further, county offices (Suffolk count)' comprises only 
Boston, Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop), genemllv independ- 
ent of the city, though the latter pays praclicall)' all the 
bills. 

A new charter came into effect in 1910. It provided for 
municipc .1 elections in January ; for the election of a mayor 
for four years ; for his recall at the end of two years if a majority 
of the registered voters so vote in the state election in November 
in the second year of his term ; for the summary removal for 
( ause by the mayor of any department head or other of his 
appointees ; for a city councitof one chamber of nine members, 
elected at large, each for three years ; for nomination by 
petition ; for a permanent finance commission appointed by 
the governor; for the confirmation of the mayor’s appoint- 
ments by the state civil service commission ; for the mayor’s 
preparation of the annual budget (in which items may be 
re(kced but not increased by the council), and for hi.s abso- 
lute veto of appropriations except for school use. The school 
I'ommittee (who serve gratuitously) appoint the superintend- 
ent and superv'isors of schools. Ttie number of member.s 
of the .school-board was in 1905 reduced from twenty-four 
to five, elected by the city at large, or serving for one, 
two or three years; at the same time power was central- 
ited in the hands of the superintendent of schools. Civil 
service reform principles cover the entire municipal ad- 
ministration, The city*s work is done under an eight-hour 
law. 


An analysis of city election returns for the decade 1890-1899 
showed that the interest of the citizens was greatest in the choice 
of a president ; then, successively, in the choice of a mayor, a 
governor, the determination of liquor- license questions by 
referendum, and the settlement of other referenda. On 21 
referenda, 10 being questions of license, the ratio of actual to 
registered voters ranged on the latter from 57-00 to 75*38% 
(mean 67-15), and on other referenda from 75*63 to 33*40 (mean 
"the mean for all, 64-18. But the averse of two presi- 
dential votes was 85-37 % ; and the maxima, minima and means 
for mayors and governors were respectively 83-86, 74*99, 78*36 
and 84-73, 61*78, 75*72. Of those who might, only some 50 to 
65 % actually register. Women vote for school committeemen 
(categories as above, 95*18, 59*62, 76*49 %). On a referendum in 
1895 on the expediency of granting municipal suffrage to women 
only 59*08 % of the women who were registered voted, and prob- 
ably less than 10% of those entitled to be registered. 

Hospitals, asylums, refuges and homes, pauper, reformatorj' 
and penal institutions, flower missions, relief associations, and 
other charitable or philanthropic organizations, private and 
public, number several hundreds. The Associated Charities is an 
incorporated organization for systematizing the various cliarities 
of the city. The Massachusetts general hospital (1811-1821)— 
with a branch for mental and nervous diseases, McLean hospital 
(1816), in the township of Belmont (post-office, Waverley) about 
6 m. W.N.W. of Boston ; the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts school for the blind (1832), famous for its conduct by 
Samuel G. Howe, and for as.sociation with I^ura Bridgman and 
Helen Keller ; the Massachusetts school for idiotic and feeble- 
minded children ( 1 839) ; and the Massachusetts charitable eye 
and ear infirmary (1824), all receive finani'ial aid from the 
common weal til, which has representation in their management. 
The city hospital dates from 1864. A floating hospital for women 
and children in the summer months, with permanent and tran- 
sient wards, has been maintained since 1894 (incorporated 1901). 
Boston was one of the first municipalities of the countf)’ to 
make provision for the separate treatment of juvenile offenders ; 
in 1906 a juvenile court was established. A People’s Palace 
dedicated to the work of the Salvation Army, and containing 
baths, gymnasium, a public hall, a library, sleeping-rooms, an 
employment bureau, free medical and legal bureaus, &c., was 
opened in 1906. Simmons College and Harvard University main- 
tain the Boston school for social workers (1904). Beneficent 
social work out of the more usual type is directed by the musi(‘ 
and bath departments of the city government. In the provision 
of public gymnasiums and baths (1866) Boston was the pioneer 
city of the country, and remains the nuwl advanced. The lieach 
reservations of the metropolitan park system at Revere and 
Nantasket, and several smaller city beaches arc a special feature 
of this service. Benjamin Franklin, who was bom and spent 
his boyhood in Boston, left £1000 to the city in his will ; it 
amounted in 1905 to $403,000, and constituted a fund to be used 
for the good of the labouring class of the city. 

Larjjfly owing to activity in jiuhhc works Boston has long been 
the most expensively governed ol Americah cities. The average 
yearly ex^ienditure for ten years preceding IQ04 was $27,354,416, 
exclusive of payments on funded and floating debts. The running 
expenses per capita in lyou w*ere S35.23 ; more than twice the 
average ol 86 leading cities of tlie country (New York, $23.92 ; 
Chicago, $11.62). Schools, police, charities, water, streets and 

5 larks are the itenib of heaviest cost. The cost of the public .schools 
or the five years from 1901-1902 to Kiofi-K.ioy was $27,883,937. 
of which $7,057,895.42 was for new buildin^^s ; the cost of the 
police department was $11,387,314.66 for the six years i€ja2-i907 ; 
and of the water department $4,941,343.37 for the six years 1902 
1907 : of charities and social work a much larger sum. The re- 
making of the city was enormously expensive, espc'cially the altera- 
tion of the streets after 1866, when the city received power to make 
such alterations and assess a part of the improvements upon abutting 
estates. The creation of the city water-system has also been exces- 
sively costly, and the total cost up to the 3i8t of January 1908 
of the works remaining to the city after the creation of the metro- 
politan board in 1898 was about $x ^000.000. The metropolitan 
water board — of whose expenditures Boston bears only a share— 
expended from 1895 to igoo $20,693,870 ; and the system was planned 
to consume finally probably 40 millions at least. The city park 
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system proper had coat $16,627,033 up to 1899 incluaive ; and the 
mctroiM&tan parks ♦I3.h79r43^» “P inclusive. There are 

no municipal lighting-plants ; but the companies upon which the 
city depends for its service are (with all others) subject to the control 
of a state commission. In 1885 a state law placra a limit on the 
contractable debt and upon the taxation rate of the city. Revenues 
were not realirc'd adequate to its lavish undertakings, and loans were 
used to meet current exjicnses. The limits were altered subsequently, 
but the net debt has continued to rise. In 1822 it was $100.000 ; m 
1850, $(),J95.i44; in 1886, $24,712,820; in 191^, $58,216,725; in 
1007, $70,781,969 (gross debt, '$io4.2o(),7o6) — this included the debt 
oi Suffolk county which in 1907 was $3,517,000. The chief objects 
tor wliich the city debt was created were in millions of 

dollars : highways. 24*07, parks. 16.29. draina^ and sewers. 15*05. 
rapid transit. 13*57 and water-works. 4*53. Boston paid in 1907 
% of all state taxes, and alxiul 33, 62, 47 and 79 % respectively 
ol the assessments for the metropolitan sewer, parks, Ixiulevards and 
water services. Alxjut a third of its revenue gws for such uses or 
toi Suffolk county exiamditures over which it has but limited 
control. The improvement of the Back Bay and of the South 
Boston flats was in considerable measure forced uimn the city by 
the commonwealth. The debt per capita is as high as the cost of 
ciirrenl admintstralion relatively to other cities. The average 
interest rate on the city obligations in 1907 was about 3*7 %. The 
city’s tax valuation in 1907 was $1 .3*3471*556 (in 1822, $42,140,200; 
in 1850, $180,000,500). of which only $242.6o().856 represented iier- 
.vmaUy ; although m the judgment of the city Ixxird of trade such 
))rof)erty cannot by any i>ossibility be inferior in value to realty^ 
Poptdatuin.--\}\i to the W ar of Independence the population 
was not only .American, but it was in its ideas and standards 
essentially Puritan ; modern liberalism, however, has introduced 
new standards of sticial life. In 1900 35 1 % of the inliabitants 
were foreign-bom, and 72*2 % wholly or in part of foreijgn 
parentage. Irish, English-Canadian, Russian, Italian, English 
and German arc the leading races. Of the foreign-bom popula- 
tion the.se elements constituted respectively 35*6, 24*0, 7*6, 7*0, 
6*7 and 5'3%. Large foreign colonies, like adjoining but 
unmixing nations, divide among themselves a large part of the 
cit}', and give to its life a cosmopolitan colour of varied s|ieech, 
opinion, habits, traditions, social relations and religions. Most 
remarkable of all, the Roman Catholic churches, in this strong- 
hold of exiled Puritanism where Catholii^s were so long under the 
hea\y ban of law, outnumber those of any single Protestant 
(Icnomination ; lri.sh Catholics dominate the politics of the city, 
and Protestants and Catholics have been aligned against each 
other on the question of the control of the public schools. 
Despite, however, its heavy foreign admixture the old American- 
ism of the city remains strikingly predominant. The population 
of boston at the end of each decennial period since 1790 was as 
lollows:— (1790), 18,320; (1800), 24,937; 33^787; (1820), 

43,298; (1830), 61,392; (1840), 93.,383; (i85o)» 136,881; 
(i860), 177,840; (1870), 250,526; (t88o), 362,839; (1890), 
448,477 ; (igoo), 560,892. 

Jlisiory.— John Smith visited Boston Harbour in 1614, and it 
was explored in 1621 by a party from Plymouth. There were 
various attempts to settle about its liorders in the following 
years before John Endecott in 1628 landed at Salem as governor 
i)f the colony of Massachusetts bay, within which Boston was 
included. In June 1630 John Winthrop’s company re^hed 
Charlestown. At that time a “ bookish recluse,” William 
Ulaxton (Blackstone), one of the several ” old planters ” scattered 
about the bay, had for several years been living on Boston 
lieninsula. The location seemed one suitable for commerce and 
defence, and the Winthrop party chose it for their settlement. 
The triple summit of Beacon Hill, of which no trace remains 
to-day (or possibly a reference to the three hills of the then 
peninsula, Beacon, Copp’s and Fort) led to the adoption of the 
name Trimountaine for the peninsula, — name^ perpetuated 
variously in present municipal nomenclature as in Tremont ; 
but on the 17th of September 1630, the date adopted for anni- 
versary celebrations, it was ordered that Trimountaine shall 
be called Boston,” after the borough of that name in Lincolnshire, 
ICngland, of which several of the leading settlers had formerly 
been prominent citizens.^ 

* In 1851 the mayor of the English Boston sent over a copy of that 
dty s framed in oak from St Botolph’s church, of which John 
Cotton, the famous Boston divine (he came over in 1633) had been 
vicar. The leals now hang in the city hall. In 1855 a number of 


For several years it was uncertain whether Cambridge, 
Charlestown or Boston should be the capital of the colony, but 
in 1632 the General C^ourt agreed ” by general consent, that 
Boston is the fittest place for public matings of any place in 
the Bay.” It rapidly became the wealthiest and most populous, 
lluroughout the 17th century its history is so larg^ that of 
Massachusetts generally that they are inseparable. Theological 
systems were l^ely concerned. The chief features of tliis epoch 
—the Antinomian dissensions, the Quaker and Baptist persecu- 
tions, the witchcraft delusion (four witches were execu^ in 
Boston, in 1648, 1651, 1656, 1688) drc.-- are referred to in the 
article Massachuskits In 1692 the first permanent and 

successful printing press was established ; in 1704 first 
newspaper in America, the Boston Nrws^ Letter^ which was 
published weekly until 1776. Puritanism steadily mellowed 
under many influences. By the turn of the first century bwotry 
was distinctly weakened. Among the marks of tlw second half 
of the 17th centur)-^ was growing material prosperity, and there 
were those who thought their fellows unduly willing to relax 
church tests of fellowship when good trade was in question. 
There was an unpleasant Englishman who declared in 1699 
that he found “ Money Their God, and Large Possessions the only 
Heaven they ( ovet.” Prices were low, foreign commerce was 
already large, business thriving ; wealth gave social status ; the 
official British class lent a lustre to society ; and Boston ‘‘ town ’* 
was drawing society from the ” country.” Of the two-score or so 
of families most prominent in the first century hardly one retained 
place in the similar list for the early years of the second. Boston 
was a prosperous, thrifty, English country town, one traveller 
thought. Another, Daniel Neal, in 1720, found Boston con- 
versation ” as polite as in most of the cities and towns in England, 
many of their merchants having the advantage of a free con- 
versation with travellers : so that a gentleman from London 
would almost think himself at home at Boston, when he observes 
the numl>er of people, their houses, their furniture, their tables, 
their dress and conversation, which perhaps is as splendid and 
showy as that of the most considerable tr^esmen m London.” 

The population, which was almost .stationary through much 
of the century, was al)out 20,000 in the years immediately before 
the War of Independence. At this time Boston was the most 
flourishing town of North America. It built ships as cheaply 
as any place in the world, it carried goods for other colonies, 
it traded— -often evading British laws- with Europe, Guinea, 
Madagascar and above all with the West Indies. The merchant 
princes and social leaders of the time are painted with elaboraU* 
show of luxur>’ in the canvases of Copley. The great English 
writers of Queen Anne’s reign seem to have been but little known 
in the. colony, and the local literature, though changed somewhat 
in character, showed but scant improvement. About middle 
of the century restrictions upon the press began to disappear. 
At the same time (juestions of trade, of local politics, finally 
of colonial autonomy, of imperial policy, had gr^ually, but 
already long since, replaced theology in leading interest. In 
the years 1760-1776 Boston was the most frequently rccurrinj; 
and most important name in British (x>lonial hi8to^y^ Senti- 
ments of limited independence of the British government had 
been developing since the very beginning of the settlement 
(see Massachusetts), and their strenijth in 1689 had been 
strikingly exhibited in the local revolution of that year, when 
the royal governor, Sir Edmund Andros, and other high officials, 
were frightened into surrender and were imprisoned. This 
movement, it should be noted, was a popular rising, and not the 
work of a few leaders. 

The incidents that marked the approach of the War of Inde- 
pendence need barely be adverted to. Opposition to the measuw 
of the British government for taxing and oppressing the colonies 
began in Boston. The argument of Otis on the writs of assistance 

Americans, including Charles Francis Adams and Edward Everett, 
and also various descendants of Cotton, united to restore the south- 
west chapel of St Botolpb’s church, and to erect in it a memorial 
tablet to Cotton’s memory. The total amount raised by subscription 
for this purpose was £673. 
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wa» in l^ 6 o-l^ 6 l, The Stamp Act, passed in 1765, was repealed 
in 1766; it was opposed in Boston by a surprising show of 
determined and unified public sentiment* Troops were first 
quartered in the town in 1768. In 1770, on the 5tli of March, 
in a street brawl, a number of citizens were killed or wounded 
by the soldiers, who fired into a crowd that were baiting a sentry. 
This incident is known as the “ Boston Massacre.” The Tea Act 
of 1773 was defied by the emptying into the harbour of three 
cargoes of tea on the i6th of December 1773, by a party of citizens 
disguised as Indiaas, after the people in town-meeting had ex- 
hausted every effort, through a period of weeks, to procure the 
return of the tea-ships to England. 'lb this act Great Britain 
replied by various penal regulations and reconstructive acts of 
government. She quartered troops in Boston ; she made the 
juries, sheriffs and judges of the colony dependent on the royal 
officers ; she ordered capital offenders to lie tried in Nova Scotia 
or England ; she endeavoured completely U» control or to 
abolish town-meetings ; and finally, by the so-called “ Boston 
Port Bill,” she closed the port of Boston on the rst of June 1774. 
Not even a ferry, a scow or other boat could move in the harbour. 
Marblehead and Salem were made ports of entry, and Salem was 
made the capital. But they would not profit by Boston’s mis- 
fortune. The people covenanted not to use British goods and 
to suspend trade with Great Britain. From near neighlxiurs 
and from distant colonies came provisions and encouragement. 
In October 1774, when General (iage refused recognition to the 
Massachusetts general court at Salem, the members adjourned to 
(bncord os the first provincial congress. Finally came war, 
with Lexington and Bunker Hill, and lieleaguerment by the 
colonial army; until on the 17th of March 1776 the British 
were compelled by Washington to evacuate the city. With 
them went about 1100 Tory refugees, many of them of the finest 
families of the city and province. ’Fhc evacuation closed the 
heroic period of Boston’s liistory. War did not again approach 
the city. 

i’he years from 1776 to the end of “ town” government in 
1822 were marked by slow growth and prosperity. Commerce 
and manufactures alike took great impetus. Direct trade with 
the East Indies began about 1785, with Russia in 1787. A 
Boston vessel, the “Cblumbia” (CapUin Roliert Gray), opened 
trade with the north-west coast of America, and was the first 
American ship to circumnavigate the globe (1787-1700). In 
1805 Boston began the export of ice to Jamaica, a trade which 
was gradually extended to Cuba, to ports of the southern states, 
and finally to Rio de Janeiro and (blcuttu (1833), declining 
only after the Civil War ; it enabled Boston to control the 
.American trade of Calcutta against New York throughout the 
entire period. But of course it was far less important than 
various other articles of trade in the aggregate values of commerce. 
It was Boston ctjmmerce that was most sorely hurt by the 
embargo and non-importation policy of President Jefferson. 
In manufactures the foundation was laid of the city’s wealth. 
In politics the period is characterized by Boston’s connexion 
with the fortunes of the Federalist party. The city was warmly 
in favour of the adoption of the federal constitution of 1787 : 
even Samuel Adams was rejected for Congress because he was 
backward in its support. It Was the losses entailed upon her 
commerce by the commercial policy of Jefferson’s administra- 
tion that embittered Boston against the Democratic-Republican 
party and put her public men in the forefront of the opposition 
to its policies that culminated in lukewarmness toward the War 
of 181J, and in the Hartford Convention of 1814. 

Some mention must be made of the Unitarian movement. 
Unitarian tendencies away from the Calvinism of the old Con- 
gregational churches were plainly evidertt about 1750, and it 
IS said by Andrew P. Peabody (1811-1893) that by 1780 nearly 
all the Congregational pulpits around Boston were filled by Uni- 
tarians. Organized Universalism in Boston dates from 1785. 
In 1782 King’s chapel (Episcopal) became Unitarian, and in 
1805 one of that faith was made professor of divinity in Harvard. 
But the Unitarionism of those times, even the Unitarianism of 
Channing, was very different from that of to-day. Theodore 


Parker and Channing have been the greatest leaders. The 
American Unitarian Association, organized in 1825, has always 
retained its headquarters in Boston. The theological and 
philosophical developments of the second quarter of the rqth 
century were characterized by the transcendental movement 
(see Massachusetts). 

In the period from 1822 to the Civil War anti-slavery is the 
most striking feature of Boston’s annals. Garrison cstabli.shed 
the Liberator in 1831 ; W. E. Channing became active in the 
cause of abolition in 1835, and W’endell Phillips a little later. 
In 1835 a mob, composed in part of wealthy and high-standing 
citizens, attacked a city-buildmg, and dragged Garrison through 
the streets until the mayor secured his safety by putting him 
in gaol. But times clumged. In 1850 a reception was given 
in Faneuil Hall in honour of the English anti-slavery leader, 
Geoige'Fhompson, whose reported intention to address Bostonians 
in 1835 precipitated the riot of that year. In 1851 the ('ourt 
House was surrounded with chains to prevent the ” rescue ” 
of a slave (Sims) held for rendition under the Fugitive Slave 
I.*aw; another slave (Shadrach) was released this same year, 
and in 1854 there was a riot and intense excitement over the 
rendition of Anthony Burns. Boston had long since taken 
her place in the very front of anti-slavery ranks, and with the 
rest of Massachusetts was playing somewhat the same part as 
in the years before the War of Independence. 

Later events of importance have already been indicated in 
essentials. On the qth-ioth of November 1872 a terrible fire 
swept the business part of the city, destroying hundreds of build- 
ings of brick and granite, and inflicting a loss of some $75,000,000. 
Within two years the whole area, solidly rebuilt and with widened 
and straightened streets, showed no traces of the ruin except an 
appearance superior in all respects to that presented before the 
fire. The expense of this re-creation probably duplicated, at 
least, the loss from the conflagration. Since this time there has 
been no set-back to the prosperity of the city. But it is not upon 
material prosperity that Boston rests its claims for consideration. 
It prides itself on its schools, its libraries, its literary traditions, 
its splendid public works and its repufcition as the chief centre 
of American culture. 

AriHORiTiES. - See the annual Citv Documents \ also Justin 
Winsor (t*d.) 77 «? Memorial Ifistory of Dt^stou, tHcluding Suffolk 
County . . . i6jo~/SSo (4 vols., Boston. 1880 1881), a work that 
covers every phase of the city ’s growth, history and hiir ; S. A. Draki*. 
The History and Antiquities <>/.,. lioston (2 voLs,, Boston, 1854 , and 
later editions), and Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Piision 
' (Bo.slon. 1873, and later editions) ; Josiah Quincy. A Municipal 
Historv of . Boston ... to .. . /iSyo (Bo.ston, 1852) ; C. \V. Erri.st, 
Constitutional History of Boston (Boston. 18^4) ; H. H. Sprague, 
City Government in Boston - its Bisc and Development (Boston. 
i8go) ; E. E. Halt', Ihstoru Boston and its N eifihbourhood (New 
York. 1898). and L, Swilt, Literary Landmarks of Boston (Boston, 
1903). A great mass of original historical documents liave been 
published by the registry department of the city government since 
1876 (34 V. to 1905). Boston has been described in many works of 
fiction, and the reader may be referred to the novels of E. L. Bynner, 
to L. Maria Childs’ The Rebels, to J. F. Cooper's Lionel Lincoln, to the 
early novels of W. D. Howells (also those of Arlo Bates), to O. W. 
Holmes’ Poet and Autocrat, and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, as 
pictures of Boston life at various periods since'early colonial days. 

BOSTON, a game of cards invented during the last quarter 
of the i8th century. It is said to have originated in Boston, 
Massachusetts, during the siege by the British. It seems to have 
been invented by the officers of the French fleet which lay for a 
time off the town of Marblehead, and the name of the two small 
islands in Marblehead harbour which have, from the period of the 
American Revolution, been called Great and Little Miser>\ 
correspond with expressions used in the game. William Tudor, 
in his Letters on the Eastern States ^ published in 1821, states 
somewhat differently that “ A game of cards was invented in 
Versailles and called in honour of the town, Boston ; the points 
of the game are allusive, ‘ great independence,’ ‘ little independ- 
ence,’ ‘ great misery,’ ‘ little misery,’ Sic. It is composed partly 
of whist and partly of quadrille, though partaking mostly of the 
former.” The game enjoyed an extraordinary vogue in high 
I French society, where it was the fashion at that time to admire 
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all things American, ‘‘ The ladies , . . filled my pockets with 
bon-bons, and . . . called me ‘ le petit Bostonien' It was indeed 
by the name of Bostonian that all Americans were known in 
France then. The war having broken out in Boston and the 
first great battle fought in its neighbourhood, gave to that name 
universal celebrity. A game invented at that time, played with 
cards, was called ‘ Boston,’ and is to this day (1830) exceedingly 
fashionable at Paris by that appellation” {Recollections of Samuel 
Breck, Philadelphia, 1877). There was a tradition that Dr 
Franklin was fond of the game and even that he had a hand in 
its invention. At the middle of the 19th century it was still 
popular in Europe, and to a less degree in America, but its favour 
has steadily declined since then. 

The rules of Boston recognorcd in Enjflish-spcaktn);» countries differ 
somewhat Irom those m vogut* in France. According to the lormcr, 
two packs ol 52 cards are used, which rank as in whist. IkiIIi toi cutting 
and dealing. Four players take part, and there are usually no 
partners. Counters art ’used, geiu'rally of three colours and values, 
and «‘aeh hand is settl(.‘<i for as soon as finished. The entire first 
pack IS dealt out by lours and lives, and the second patk is cut for 
the trump, the suit ol the card turned l>emg “ first prelerence.” the 
other suit of the same colour “ second preference ” or “ colour." 
while the two remaining suits are " plain suits." The eldest hand I 
then announces that he will make a certain numlier of tricks pro- 
vided lie may name the trump, or lose a certain numlicr without 
trumps. 'l‘he different bids aie called by various names, but the 
usual ones are as follows . -To wm five tricks. " Boston," (To win) 

" six tricks." ( lo win) " seven tricks," To lose twelve tricks, after 
discarding one card that is not shown. " little mishe." (To win) 
“eight tricks." (To wm) “rime tricks." To lose every trick, 
"grand wevhe." (‘lo wm) " ten tricks." (Towm) "eleven tricks." 
To lo.se twelve tricks, atler discarding one card that is not shown, 
the remaining twelve Cn-irds being I'xjxi.sed on the table Init not liable 
to be railed. " little spread." (To win) "twelve tricks." To lose 
every trick with exposed cards, "grand .s])reud." 'I’o win thirteen 
tricks, " grand .slam." If a player does not care to bid he may pass, 
and tile next player bids. Succeeding jilayers may " overcall." i.c. 
overbid, previous bidders. l*lay<'rs passing may thereafter bid only 
" miVrrs." If a player bids seven but makes ten he is jiaid lor the 
three extra tricks, hut on a lower scale than if he had bid ten. If 
no bnl should be made, a " mnhe f>artout " (general {Hiverty) is 
often played, the trump being turned down and each jilayer striving 
to take as few tricks as possiiile. Payments are made by each loser 
according to the value of the winner s bid and the overtricks he has 
scored. There are regular tables ol payments. In America over- 
tricks are not usually paid for. In hVencli Boston the knave of 
diamonds arbitrarily wms over all othei cards, even trumps. The 
names of the difleient bids rt'inind one of the period ol the American 
Revolution, including " Independence," " Philadeljilnu,” " Souve- 
raini’," " (‘oncordia," &c. Other variations of the game are Boston 
de Fontainebleau and Russian Boston. 

BOSTONITE, in petrology, a fine-grained, pale-coloured, grey 
or pinkish rock, which consists essentially of alkali -felspar 
(orthoclase, microperthite, &c.). Some of them contain a small 
amount of interstitial quartz (quartz-bostonites) ; others have a 
small jKJrcentage of lime, which occasions the presence of a 
plagioclase felspar (maenitc, gauteite, lime-bostonitc). Other 
minerals, except apatite, zircon and magnetite, are typically 
absent. They have very much the same composition as the 
trachytes ; and many rocks of this series have lx;en grouped 
with these or with the orthophyres. Typically they occur as 
dikes or as thin sills, often in association with nepheline-syenite ; 
and they seem to bear a complementary relationship to certain 
types of lamprophyre, such as camptonite and monchiquite. 
Though nowhere very common they have a wide distribution, 
being known from Scotland, Wales, Massachusetts, Montreal, 
Portugal, Bohemia, &c. The lindoites and quartz-lindoites of 
Norway are closely allied to the bostonites. 

BOBTROH, CHRISTOPFER JACOB (1797^1866), Swedish 
philosopher, was born at Pite& and studied at Upsala, where 
from 1840 to 1863 he was professor of practical philosophy. 
His philosophy, as he himself described it, is a thoroughgoing 
ratio^ idc^sm founded on the principle that the only true 
reality is spiritual. God is Infinite Spirit in whom all existence 
is contained, and is outside the limitations of time and space. 
Thus Bostrom protests not only against empiricism but also 
against those doctrines of Christian theology which seemed to 
him to picture God as something less than Pure Spirit. In ethics 
the higiiest aim is the direction of actions by reason in harmony 
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with the Divine ; so the state, like the individual, exists solely in 
God, and in its most perfect form consists in the harmonious 
obedience of all its members to a constitutional monarch ; the 
perfection df mankind as a whole is to be sought in a rational 
orderly system of such states in obedience to Universal Reason. 
This system differs from Platonism in that the ” ideas ” of God 
are not archetypal abstractions but concrete personalities. 

BofltrAm's writings were edited by H. Edfeldt (2 voks., Upsala, 
1883). For his school see Sweden : Literature ; also H. Handing. 
Filosoften i Svertf; (German tram». in Philos, Monatsk^ien, 1879), and 
History of Mttd. Philos. (Eng. trans., p. 284 ; R. Falckcnljerg, 

Hist, of Phil. (Eng. trans., 18115) ; A. Nyblaeus, Om den Bostrdmske 
filosofien (Lund. 1883), and Karakterisixh af den Bostr 6 mska 
filosofien (Lund, 1802). 

BOSWELL, JAMES (1740-1795), Scottish man of letters, the 
biographer of Samuel Johnson, was bom at Edinbuigh on the 
29th of October 1740. His grandfather was in good practice at 
the Scottish bar, and his father, Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, 
was also a noterl aihm'ute, who, on his elevation to the supreme 
court in 1754, took the name of his Ayrshire property as Lord 
Auchinleck. A Thomas Boswell (said upon doubtful evidence to 
have lieen a minstrel in the household of James IV.) was killed at 
Flodden, and since 1513 the family had greatly improved its 
position in the world by intermarriage with the first Scots 
nobility. In contradiction lo his father, a rigid Presbyterian 
WTiig, James was “ a fine boy, wore a while cockade, and prayed 
for King James until his uncle ( ochrane gave him a shilling to 
pray for King George, which he accordingly did ” Whigs of all 
ages are mi^e in the same way ” was John.son’s comment). 
He met one or two English boys, and acquired a “ tincture of 
polite letters” at the high school in Edinburgh. Like K. L. 
Stevenson, he early frequented society such as tliat of the actors 
at the Edinburgh theatre, sternly disapproved of by his father. 
At the university, where he was constrained for a season to study 
civil law, he met William Johnjion Temple, his future friend and 
correspondent. 'I'he letters of Boswell to his ” Atticus ” were 
first published by Bentley in 1857. One winter he spent at 
Glasgow, where he sat under Adam Smith, who was then lecturing 
on moral philosophy and rhetoric. 

In 1760 he was first brought into contact with “ the elegance, 
the refinement and the liberality ” of London society, for which 
he had long sighed. The young earl of Kglintoun took him to 
Newmarket and introduced him into the society of ” the great, 
the gay and the ingenious.” He wrote a poem called “ The Cub 
at Newmarket,” published by Dodsicy in 1762, and had visions 
of entering the Guards. Reclaimed with some difficulty by his 
father from his rakish companions in the metropolis, he contrived 
to alleviate the irk.somenes.s of law study in Edinburgh by forcing 
his acquaintance u{>on the celebrities then aftsembled in the 
northern capitid, among them Karnes, Blair, Robertson, Hume 
and Sir David Dairy mplc (Lord Hailes), of whose sayings on the 
Northern Circuit he kept a brief journal. Boswell had already 
realized his vocation, the exercise of which was to give a new 
word to the language. He had begun to Boswellize. He was 
already on the track of bigger game— the biggest available in the 
Britain of that day. In the spring of 1763 Boswell came to a 
composition with his father. He consented to give up his pursuit 
of a guidon in the Guards and three and sixpence a day on condi* 
tion that his father would allow him to study civil law on the 
continent. He set out in April 1763 bjr “ the best road in Scot^ 
land ” with a servant, on horseback like himself, in a cocked 
hat, a brown wig, brown coat made in the court fashion, red vest, 
corduroy small clothes and long military boots." On Monday, 
the i6th of May 1763, in the back shop of Tom Davies the book- 
seller, No. 8 Russell Street, Covent Garden, James Boswell first 
met “ Dictionary Johnson,” the great man of his dreams, and 
was severely buffeted by him. Eight days later, on Tuesday, 
the 24th of May, Boswell boldly ^ed on Mr Johnson at his 
chambers on the first floor of No. i Inner Temple Lane. On 
this occasion Johnson pres.sed him to stay ; on the 13th of June 
he said, ‘‘ Come to me as often as you can ” j on the 25th of June 
Boswell gave the great man a little sketch of his own life, and 
Johnson exclaimed with warmth, “ Give me your hand ; I have 
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wa» in l^ 6 o-l^ 6 l, The Stamp Act, passed in 1765, was repealed 
in 1766; it was opposed in Boston by a surprising show of 
determined and unified public sentiment* Troops were first 
quartered in the town in 1768. In 1770, on the 5tli of March, 
in a street brawl, a number of citizens were killed or wounded 
by the soldiers, who fired into a crowd that were baiting a sentry. 
This incident is known as the “ Boston Massacre.” The Tea Act 
of 1773 was defied by the emptying into the harbour of three 
cargoes of tea on the i6th of December 1773, by a party of citizens 
disguised as Indiaas, after the people in town-meeting had ex- 
hausted every effort, through a period of weeks, to procure the 
return of the tea-ships to England. 'lb this act Great Britain 
replied by various penal regulations and reconstructive acts of 
government. She quartered troops in Boston ; she made the 
juries, sheriffs and judges of the colony dependent on the royal 
officers ; she ordered capital offenders to lie tried in Nova Scotia 
or England ; she endeavoured completely U» control or to 
abolish town-meetings ; and finally, by the so-called “ Boston 
Port Bill,” she closed the port of Boston on the rst of June 1774. 
Not even a ferry, a scow or other boat could move in the harbour. 
Marblehead and Salem were made ports of entry, and Salem was 
made the capital. But they would not profit by Boston’s mis- 
fortune. The people covenanted not to use British goods and 
to suspend trade with Great Britain. From near neighlxiurs 
and from distant colonies came provisions and encouragement. 
In October 1774, when General (iage refused recognition to the 
Massachusetts general court at Salem, the members adjourned to 
(bncord os the first provincial congress. Finally came war, 
with Lexington and Bunker Hill, and lieleaguerment by the 
colonial army; until on the 17th of March 1776 the British 
were compelled by Washington to evacuate the city. With 
them went about 1100 Tory refugees, many of them of the finest 
families of the city and province. ’Fhc evacuation closed the 
heroic period of Boston’s liistory. War did not again approach 
the city. 

i’he years from 1776 to the end of “ town” government in 
1822 were marked by slow growth and prosperity. Commerce 
and manufactures alike took great impetus. Direct trade with 
the East Indies began about 1785, with Russia in 1787. A 
Boston vessel, the “Cblumbia” (CapUin Roliert Gray), opened 
trade with the north-west coast of America, and was the first 
American ship to circumnavigate the globe (1787-1700). In 
1805 Boston began the export of ice to Jamaica, a trade which 
was gradually extended to Cuba, to ports of the southern states, 
and finally to Rio de Janeiro and (blcuttu (1833), declining 
only after the Civil War ; it enabled Boston to control the 
.American trade of Calcutta against New York throughout the 
entire period. But of course it was far less important than 
various other articles of trade in the aggregate values of commerce. 
It was Boston ctjmmerce that was most sorely hurt by the 
embargo and non-importation policy of President Jefferson. 
In manufactures the foundation was laid of the city’s wealth. 
In politics the period is characterized by Boston’s connexion 
with the fortunes of the Federalist party. The city was warmly 
in favour of the adoption of the federal constitution of 1787 : 
even Samuel Adams was rejected for Congress because he was 
backward in its support. It Was the losses entailed upon her 
commerce by the commercial policy of Jefferson’s administra- 
tion that embittered Boston against the Democratic-Republican 
party and put her public men in the forefront of the opposition 
to its policies that culminated in lukewarmness toward the War 
of 181J, and in the Hartford Convention of 1814. 

Some mention must be made of the Unitarian movement. 
Unitarian tendencies away from the Calvinism of the old Con- 
gregational churches were plainly evidertt about 1750, and it 
IS said by Andrew P. Peabody (1811-1893) that by 1780 nearly 
all the Congregational pulpits around Boston were filled by Uni- 
tarians. Organized Universalism in Boston dates from 1785. 
In 1782 King’s chapel (Episcopal) became Unitarian, and in 
1805 one of that faith was made professor of divinity in Harvard. 
But the Unitarionism of those times, even the Unitarianism of 
Channing, was very different from that of to-day. Theodore 


Parker and Channing have been the greatest leaders. The 
American Unitarian Association, organized in 1825, has always 
retained its headquarters in Boston. The theological and 
philosophical developments of the second quarter of the rqth 
century were characterized by the transcendental movement 
(see Massachusetts). 

In the period from 1822 to the Civil War anti-slavery is the 
most striking feature of Boston’s annals. Garrison cstabli.shed 
the Liberator in 1831 ; W. E. Channing became active in the 
cause of abolition in 1835, and W’endell Phillips a little later. 
In 1835 a mob, composed in part of wealthy and high-standing 
citizens, attacked a city-buildmg, and dragged Garrison through 
the streets until the mayor secured his safety by putting him 
in gaol. But times clumged. In 1850 a reception was given 
in Faneuil Hall in honour of the English anti-slavery leader, 
Geoige'Fhompson, whose reported intention to address Bostonians 
in 1835 precipitated the riot of that year. In 1851 the ('ourt 
House was surrounded with chains to prevent the ” rescue ” 
of a slave (Sims) held for rendition under the Fugitive Slave 
I.*aw; another slave (Shadrach) was released this same year, 
and in 1854 there was a riot and intense excitement over the 
rendition of Anthony Burns. Boston had long since taken 
her place in the very front of anti-slavery ranks, and with the 
rest of Massachusetts was playing somewhat the same part as 
in the years before the War of Independence. 

Later events of importance have already been indicated in 
essentials. On the qth-ioth of November 1872 a terrible fire 
swept the business part of the city, destroying hundreds of build- 
ings of brick and granite, and inflicting a loss of some $75,000,000. 
Within two years the whole area, solidly rebuilt and with widened 
and straightened streets, showed no traces of the ruin except an 
appearance superior in all respects to that presented before the 
fire. The expense of this re-creation probably duplicated, at 
least, the loss from the conflagration. Since this time there has 
been no set-back to the prosperity of the city. But it is not upon 
material prosperity that Boston rests its claims for consideration. 
It prides itself on its schools, its libraries, its literary traditions, 
its splendid public works and its repufcition as the chief centre 
of American culture. 

AriHORiTiES. - See the annual Citv Documents \ also Justin 
Winsor (t*d.) 77 «? Memorial Ifistory of Dt^stou, tHcluding Suffolk 
County . . . i6jo~/SSo (4 vols., Boston. 1880 1881), a work that 
covers every phase of the city ’s growth, history and hiir ; S. A. Draki*. 
The History and Antiquities <>/.,. lioston (2 voLs,, Boston, 1854 , and 
later editions), and Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Piision 
' (Bo.slon. 1873, and later editions) ; Josiah Quincy. A Municipal 
Historv of . Boston ... to .. . /iSyo (Bo.ston, 1852) ; C. \V. Erri.st, 
Constitutional History of Boston (Boston. 18^4) ; H. H. Sprague, 
City Government in Boston - its Bisc and Development (Boston. 
i8go) ; E. E. Halt', Ihstoru Boston and its N eifihbourhood (New 
York. 1898). and L, Swilt, Literary Landmarks of Boston (Boston, 
1903). A great mass of original historical documents liave been 
published by the registry department of the city government since 
1876 (34 V. to 1905). Boston has been described in many works of 
fiction, and the reader may be referred to the novels of E. L. Bynner, 
to L. Maria Childs’ The Rebels, to J. F. Cooper's Lionel Lincoln, to the 
early novels of W. D. Howells (also those of Arlo Bates), to O. W. 
Holmes’ Poet and Autocrat, and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, as 
pictures of Boston life at various periods since'early colonial days. 

BOSTON, a game of cards invented during the last quarter 
of the i8th century. It is said to have originated in Boston, 
Massachusetts, during the siege by the British. It seems to have 
been invented by the officers of the French fleet which lay for a 
time off the town of Marblehead, and the name of the two small 
islands in Marblehead harbour which have, from the period of the 
American Revolution, been called Great and Little Miser>\ 
correspond with expressions used in the game. William Tudor, 
in his Letters on the Eastern States ^ published in 1821, states 
somewhat differently that “ A game of cards was invented in 
Versailles and called in honour of the town, Boston ; the points 
of the game are allusive, ‘ great independence,’ ‘ little independ- 
ence,’ ‘ great misery,’ ‘ little misery,’ Sic. It is composed partly 
of whist and partly of quadrille, though partaking mostly of the 
former.” The game enjoyed an extraordinary vogue in high 
I French society, where it was the fashion at that time to admire 
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a certain admixture of fiction, and it is certain that Boswell 
exaggerates the sympathy expressed in word or deed by Johnson 
for some of his own tenderer foibles. But, on the whole, the 
best judges arc of opinion that Boswell’s accuracy is exceptional, 
as it is undoubtedly seconded by a power of observation of a 
singular retentiveness luid intensity. The difficulty of dramatic 
description can only be realized, as Jowett well pointed out, by 
those who have attempted it, and it is not until we compare 
Boswell’s reports with those of less skilful hearers that we can 
appreciate the skill with which the essence of a conversation 
is extracted, and the whole scene indicated by a few telling 
touches. The result is that Johnson, not, it is true, in the early 
days of his poverty, total idleness and the pride of literature, 
but in the fulness of fame and competence of fortune from 1763 
to 1784, is better known to us than any other man in history. 
The old theory to explain such a marvel (originally propounded 
by Gray when the Tour in Corsica appeared) that “ any fool may 
write a valuable book by chance ” is now regarded as untenable. 
If fool is a word to describe Boswell (and his folly was at times 
transcendent) he wrote his great book because and not in despite 
of the fact that he was one. There can be no doubt, in fact, that 
he was a biographical genius, and that he arranged his oppor- 
tunities just as he prepared his transitions and introduced 
those inimitable glosses by which Johnson’s motives are ex- 
plained, his state of mind upon jmrticular occasions indicated, 
and the general feeling of his company conveyed. This remark- 
able literary faculty, however, was but a fraction of the total 
make-up requisite to produce such a masterpiece as the Life. 
There is a touch of genius, too, in the naif and imperturlmble 
good nature and persistency (“ Sir, I will not be baited with 
‘ what ’ and ‘ why.’ * Why is a cow’s tail long ? ’ ‘ Why is a 
fox’s tail bushy ? ”’), and even in the abnegation of all personal 
dignity, with which Bo.swell pursued his hero. As he himself 
said of Goldsmith, “ He had sagacity enough to cultivate 
assiduou.sly tlie acquaintance of Johmson, and his faculties 
were gradually enlarged.” Character, the vital principle of the 
individual, is the ignis faiuus of the nuichanical biographer. 
Its attainment may be secured by a variety of means- witness 
Xenophon, ('ellini, Aubrey, Lockhart and Froude — but it lias 
never been attained with such complete intensity as by Boswell 
in his Life of Johnson. The more we study Boswell, the more 
we comjiare him with other biographers, the greater his work 
ippears. 

Ihe flt'venth rdilion of Boswdf's Johnson was hronght out by 
John Wilson Croker in 1831 ; in this the original text is expanded 
l>y iiunierous letters itnd varjonirn anecdotes and is already knec- 
deeji in annotation. Its blunders provoked the c<*lebraled and 
mutually corrective criticisms of Macaulay and Carlyle. Its value 
as an unrivalled granary of Johnsonxana, stored opportunely licforc 
the last links \iith a John.sonian age had disappieared, has not been 
.uiuijuately recognized. A new (?dition of tlie original text was 
hsued in 1874 by Percy Fitzgerald (who has al.so wntten a useful 
life of James Boswell in 2 vols., I^ndon, 1891) ; a six-voluinc edition, 
including the Tour and John.soniana, was ])ublisl)ed by the Rev. 
Alexander Napier in 1884 ; the definitive edition is that by Dr 
BirkK'tk Hill 111 b vols., 1887, with cojiious annotations and a 
model index. A generously illustrated edition was completed in 
1907 in two largt‘ volumes "l>y Roger Ing])en, and rejirints of value 
have also lieen edited by R. Carruthers (with woodcuts), A. Birrell. 
Mowbray Morns (Globe edition) and Austin Dobson. A short 
biography of Boswell was written in 1896 by W. Keith Leask. 
I^iOswell's commonplace-book was published in 1876, under the title 
ol Boswelliana. with a memoir by the Rev. C. Rogers. (T. Se.) 

BOSWORTH, JOSEPH (1789- 1876), British Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, was bom in Derbyshire in 1789. Educated at Repton, 
whence he proceeded to Aberdeen University, he became in 1817 
vicar of Little Horwood. Buckinghamshire, and devoted his spare 
time to literature and particularly to the study of Anglo-Saxon. 
In 1823 appeared his Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. In 
1829 Bosworth went to Holland as chaplain, first at Amsterdam 
and then at Rotterdam. He remained in Holland until 1840, 
working there on his Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language 
( 1838), his best-known work. In 1857 he became rector of Water 
Shelf ord, Buckinghamshire, and in the following year was 
appointed Rawlinson professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oidord. He 
gave to the university of Cambridge in 1867 £10,000 for the 
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establishment of a professorship of Anglo-Saxon. He died on the 
27th of May 1876, leaving behind him a mass of annotations on 
the Anglo-Saxon charters. 

BOTANY (from Gr. fiordvif^ plant ; to graze), the 

science which includes everything relating to the vegetable 
kingdom, whether in a living or in a fossil state. It embraces a 
consideration of the external forms of plants—of their anatomical 
structure, however minute— of the functions which they perform 
— of their arrangement and classification-— of their distribution 
over the globe at the present and at former epochs-- and of the 
uses to which they are subservient. It examines the plant in its 
earliest state of development, and follow.s it through all its stages 
of progress until it attains maturity. It takes a comprehensive 
view of all the plants which rover the earth, from the minutest 
organism, only \isible by the aid of the microscope, to the most 
gigaiitic productions of the tropics. It marks the relations which 
subsist Ixitween all members of the plant world, including those 
between existing groups and those which arc known only from 
their fossilized remains preserved in the rocks. We deal here 
with the historj' and evolution of the science. 

The plants which adorn the glolie more or less in all countries 
must necessarily have attracted the attention of mankind from 
the earliest times. The science that treats of them dates back 
to the days of Solomon, who “ .spake of trees, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssofi on the wall.” The (.'haldaeans, Egyptians 
and Greeks were the early cultivators of science, and botany was 
not neglected, although the study of it was mixed up with crude 
speculations as to vegetable life, and as to the change of plants 
into animals. About 300 years before (Mst Theophrastus 
wrote a History of Plants, and dcscrilied about 500 species used 
for the treatment of diseases. Dioscorides, a Greek writer, who 
appears to have flourished about the time of Nero, issued a work 
on Materia Medica. The elder Pliny descrilied about a thousand 
plants, many of them famous for their medicinal virtues. Asiatic 
and Arabian writers also took up this subject. Little, however, 
was done in the science of botany, properly so called, until the 
1 6th century of the ('hristian era, when the revival of learning 
dispelled the darkness which hud long hung over Europe. 
Otto Brunfels, a physician of Bern, ha,s l>een looked upon as the 
restorer of the science in Europe. In his Herbarium, printed at 
Strassburg (1530-1536), he gave descriptions of a large number 
of plants, chiefly those of central Europe, illustrated by beautiful 
woodcuts. He was followed by other writers, — l.<eonhard Fuchs, 
whose Historia Stirpium (Basel, 1542) is worthy of special note 
for its excellent woodcuts; Hieronymus Bock, whose KreuUer 
appeared in 1539; and William Turner, ‘'‘The Father of 
English Botany,” the first part of whose New Herbal, printed in 
English, was issued in 1551. The descriptions in these early 
works were encumliered with much medicinal detail, including 
speculations as to the virtues of plants. Plants which were 
strikingly alike were placed together, but there was at first little 
attempt at systematic classification. A crude system, based on 
the external appearance of plants and their uses to man, was 
gradually evolved, and is well illustrated in the Herbal, issued 
in 1597 hy John Gerard (1545-1612), a barlier-surgeon, who 
had a garden in Holbom, and was a keen student of British 
plants. 

One of the earliest attempts at a methodical arrangement of 
plants was made in Florence by Andreas Caesolpinus (1519- 
1603), who is called by Linnaeus primus verus systemaiicus. 
In his work De Plantis, published at Florence in 1583, he dis- 
tributed the 1520 plants then known into fifteen classes, the 
distinguishing characters being taken from the fruit. 

John Ray (1627-1705) did much to advance the science of 
botany, and was also a good zoologist. He promulgated a 
system which may be considered as the dawn of the “ natural 
system ” of the present day (Ray, Meihodus Plantarum, 1682). 
He sep£^ated flowering from flowerless plants, and divided the 
former into Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons. His orders (or 
“ classes ”) were founded to some extent on a correct idea of the 
affinities of plants, and he far outstripped his contemporaries in 
his enlightened views of arrangement. 
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About the year 1670 Dr Rol^ert Morison ^ (1620-1683), the 
first pro/esfior of botany at Oxford, published a systematic 
arranfiement of plants, largely on the lines previously suggested 
by Caesalpinus. He divided them into eighteen classes, dis- 
tinguishing plants according as they were woody or herbaceous, 
and taking into account the nature of the flowers and fruit. In 
1690 Rivinus ^ promulgated a classification founded chiefly on 
the forms of the flowers. J. P. de Tournefort “ (1656-1708), who 
about the same time took up the subject of vegetable taxonomy, 
was long at the head of the French school of lM)tany, and published 
a systematic arrangement, in 1694-1700. He described about 
8000 species of plants, and distributed them into twenty-two 
classes, chitjfly according to the form of the corolla, distinguishing 
herbs and under-shrubs on the one hand from trees and shrubs on 
the other. The system of Tournefort was for a long time adopted 
on the continent, but wjis ultimately displaced by that of Carl 
von Liim6, or Linnaeus {q.v. ; 1707-1778). 

The system of lannacus was founded on characters derived 
from the stamens and pistils, the so-called sexual organs of the 
flower, and hence H is often called the sexual system. It is an 
artificial method, because it takes into account only a few marked 
characters in plants, and does not propose to unite them by 
natural affinities. 1 1 is an index to a department of the book of 
nature, and as such is useful to the student. It docs not aspire 
to any higher character, and although it cannot be looked upon 
ius a scientific and natural arrangement, still it has a certain 
facility of application which at once commended it. It does not 
of itself give the student a view of the true relations of plants, 
and by leiiding to the discovery of the name of a ]jlant, it is only 
a stepping-stone to the natural system. Linnaeus himself 
('laimed nothing liigher for it. lie says — “ Methodi Naturalis 
fragmenta studiose inquirenda sunt. Primum et ultimum hoc 
in botunicis desideratum est. Natura non fucit saltus. Plantao 
omnes utrinque afhnitatem monstraiU, uti territorium in mapjia 
geographica,*’ Accordingly, besides his artificial index, he 
also promulgati’d fragments of a natural method of arrange- 
ment. 

'fhe Linnean system was strongly supported by Sir James 
Kdward Smith (1759-1828), who adopted it in his English Flora ^ 
and who also became possessor of the Linnean collection. The 
system was for a long time the only one taught in the schools of 
Britain, even after it liad been discarded by those in France and 
in other continental countries. 

The foundation of botanic gardens during the i6th and 17th 
centuries did much in the way of advancing botany. They were 
at first appropriated chiefly to the cultivation of medicinal 
plants. This was especially the case at universities, where 
medical schools existed. The first botanic garden was established 
at Padua in 1545, and was followed by that of Pisa. The garden 
at Leiden dates from 1577, that at Leipzig from 1579, Gardens 
also early existed at Florence and Bologna. The Montpellier 
garden was founded in 1592, that of Giessen in 1605, of Strass- I 
burg in 1620, of Altdorf in 1625, and of Jena in 1629, The Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris was established in 1626, and the tjpsiila 
garden in 1627. The Ixitanic garden at Oxford was founded in 
i(>32. The garden at Edinburgh was founded by Sir Andrew 
Balfour and Sir Robert Sibliald in 1670, and, under the name of 
the Physic Garden, was placed under the superintendence of 
James Sutherland, afterwards professor of botany in the uni- 
versity. The garden at Kew dates from about 1730, when 
Frederick, prince of Wales, obtained a long lease of Kew House 
and its gardens from the Gipel family. After his death in 1751 
his widow, Princess Augusta of sixe- Gotha, showed great 
interest in their scientific development, and in 1759 engaged 
William Aiton to establish a Physic Garden. The gaMen of the 
Royal Dublin Society at Glasnevin was opened about 1796 ; 
that of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1807 ; and that of Glasgow 

' Morison, Pfaeludia Botanica (1672) ; Plantarum flistoria 
V»iversalts (1680). 

^ Kivinus (Augustus Quirmus) paterno nomine Bachmann, 
JvtfodiHito getU'PuNs iu lum Ueritatiom (Lipsiae, 1690). 

* Tournefort. de botantquc ; InsiiMiones Rei 

Hcihariae ^1700). 


in 1818. The Madrid garden dates from 1763, and that of 
Coimbra from 1773, Jean Gesner (1709-1790), a Swiss physician 
and botanist, states that at the end of the i8th century there were 
1600 botanic gardens in Europe. 

A new era dawmed on botanical classification with the work of 
Antoine Laurent de Jussieu (1748-1836). His uncle, Bernard de 
Jussieu, liad adopted the principles of Linnaeus’s Fragmenta in 
his arrangement of the plants in the royal garden at the Trianon. 
At an early age Antoine became botanical demonstrator in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and was thus led to devote his time to the 
science of botany. Being called upon to arrange the plants in the 
garden, he necessarily had to consider the best method of doing 
so, and, following the lines already suggested by his uncle, 
adopted a system founded in a certain degree on that of Ray, in 
which he embraced all the discoveries in organography, adopted 
the simplicity of the Linnean definitions, and displayed the 
natural affinities of plants. His Genera Plantarum^ begun in 
1778, and finally published in 1789, was an important advance, 
and formed the basis of all natural classifications. One of the 
early supporters of this natural method was Augustin Pyramus 
de Candolle (1778-1841), who in 1813 published his Theoric 
eUmentaire de la botamque, in which l\c showed that the affinities 
of plants are to be sought by the comparative study of the form 
and development of organs (morphology), not of their functions 
(physiology), llis Prodromus Syskmalts Naturalis Regni Vege- 
iabilts was intended to embrace an arrangement and description 
of all known plants. The work was continued after his death, 
by his son Alphonse de C-andolle, with the aid of other eminent 
botanists, and embraces descriptions of the genera and species 
of the orders of Dicotyledonous plants. The s}^stem followed by 
de Candolle is a modification of that of Jussieu. 

In arranging plants according to a natural method, we require 
to have a thorough knowledge of structural and moqihological 
botany, and hence wc find that the advances made in these 
departments have materially aided the efforts of .systematic 
botanists. 

Robert Brown (1773-1858) was the first British botanist to 
support and advocate the natural system of classification. The 
publication of his Prodromus Florae Novae Holland tae (in 1810), 
according to the natural method, led the way to the adoption 
of that method in the universities and schools of Britain. In 
1827 Brown announced his important discovery of the distinction 
between Angiosperms and Gyinnosperrns, and the philosophical 
character of his work led A. von Humboldt to refer to him as 
** Botanicorum facile princeps.” In 1830 John Lindley published 
the first edition of his Introduction to the Natural System, em- 
bodying a slight modification of de C’andolle’s system. From the 
year 1832 up to 1859 great advances were made in systematic 
botany, both in Britain and on the continent of Europe. The 
Enchiridion and Genera Plantarum of S. L. Endlicher (1804- 
1849), the Prodromus of de Ciindollc, and the Vegetable Kingdom 
(1846) of J. Lindley became the guides in systematic botany, 
according to the natural system. 

The lea.st satisfactory part of all these systems was that con- 
cerned with the lower plants or Cryptogams as contrasted with 
the higher or flowering plants (Phanerogams). The development 
of the compound microscope render^ possible the accurate 
study of their life-histories ; and the publication in 1851 of the 
results of Wilhelm Hofmeister’s researches on the comparative 
embryology of the higher Cryptogamia shed a flood of light ot' 
their relationships to each other and to the higher plants, and 
supplied the basis for the distinction of tlie great groups Thal- 
lophyta, Bryophyta, Pteridophyta and Phanerogamae, the last 
named including Gymnospermae and Angiospermac. 

A system of dassification for the Phanerogams, or, as they are 
frequently now called, Spermatophyta (seed-plants), which has 
been much used in Great Britain and in America, is that of 
Bentham and Hooker, whose Genera Plantarum (1862-1883) is 
a descriptive account of all the genera of flowering plants, based 
on their careful examination. The arrangement is a modification 
of that adopted by the de Candolles. Another system differing 
somewhat in detail is that of A. W. Eichicr (Berlin. 1883). a 
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modified form of which was elaborated by Dr Adolf Engler of 
Berlin^ the principal editor of Die naiurliche Pflanzenfamilien, 

The study of the anatomy and physiology of plants did not 
keep pace with the advance in classification. Nehemiah Grew 
and his contemporary Marcello Malpighi were the earliest dis- 
coverers in the department of plant anatomy. Both authors laid 
an account of the results of their study of plant structure before 
the Royal Society of London almost at the same time in 1671. 
Malpighi’s complete work, . 4 wa^>#wr appeared in 1675 

and Grew’s Anatomy of Plants in 1682. For more than a hundred 
years the study of internal structure was neglected. In 1802 
appeared the Traite d'anatomie et de physiologic veghale of C. F. 
B. de Mirbel (1776-1854), which was quickly followed by other 
publications by Kurt Sprcngcl, L. (\ Treviranu.s (i77()-i864), 
and others. In 1812 J. J. ]\ Moldenhawer isolated cells by 
maceration of tissues in water. The work of F. J. F. Meyen 
and H. von Mohl in the middle of the 19th centur>' placed the 
study of plant anatomy on a more scientific Ixisis. Reference 
mu.st also be made to M. J. Schleiden (1804-1881) and F. Unger 
(1800-1870), while in K. W. von Niigeli's investigations on 
molecular structure and the growth of the cell membrane we 
recognize the origin of modiTn methods of the study of cell- 
structure included under cytology {q.v.). The work of Karl 
Sanio and Th. Harlig advanced knowledge on the structure and 
development of tissues, while A. de Bary’s Comparative Anatomy 
oj the Phanerogams and Ferns (1877) supplied an admirable 
presentation of the facts so far known. Since then the work 
has fieen carrii’d on by Ph. van 'Pieghem and his pupils, and 
others, who have sought ('orndate the large mass of facts 
and to find S(»me general underlying principles (see Plants : 
A naiomy oj^ 

The subject of fertilization was one which early excited 
attention. Tlie idea of the existence of separate sexes in plants 
was entertained in early times, long before separate male and 
female organs had l>een demonstrated. The production of dates 
in Fgyi>t, by bringing two kinds of flowers into contact, proves 
lliat in very remote periods some notions were entertained on 
the sul>jcct. Female date-palms only were cultivated, and wild 
ones were brought from the de.sert in order to fertilize them. 
Herodotus informs us that tlie Babylonians knew (d old that 
there were male and female dale-trees, and that the female 
required the concurrence of the male to become fertile. 1'his 
fa<'t was also knf)wn to the Egyptians, the Phoeni(’ians and other 
nations of Asia and Africa. The Babylonians suspended male 
clusters from wild dates over the females ; but they seem to have 
supposed that the fertility thus produced depended on the 
presence of small flics among the wild flowers, which, by entering 
tlie female flowers, caused them to set and ripen. Tlic process 
was called palmification. Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle 
in his school in the 114th Olympiad, frequently mentions the 
sexes of plants, but he does not appear to have determined the 
organs of repniduction. Pliny, who flourished under Vespasian, 
si>eaks jiarticularly of a male and female palm, but his statements 
were not founded on any real knowledge of the organs. From 
Theophrastus down to Caesalpinus, who died at Rome in 1603, 
there does not apj>ear to have been any att^tion paid to the 
rcfiroductive organs of plants. Caesalpinus had his attention 
directed to the subject, and he speaks of a halitus or emanation 
from the male plants causing fertility in the female. 

Nehemiah Grew seems to have l^een the first to descrilje, in at 
paper on the Anatomy of Plants, read liefore the Royal Society 
in November 1676, the functions of the stamens and pistils. Up 
to this period all was vague conjecture. Grew speaks of the 
attire, or the stamens, as being the male parts, and refers to 
conversations with Sir Thomas Millington, Sedleian professor at 
Oxford, to whom the credit of the sexual theory seems really to 
belong. Grew says that “ when the attire or apices break or 
open, the globules or dust falls down on the secdcase or uterus, 
and touches it with a prolific virtue.” Ray adopted Grew’s 
views, and stales various arguments to prove their correctness 
in the preface to his work on European plants, published in 1694. 
In 1694 R. J. Camerarius, professor of botany and medicine at 
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Tiibingen, publi.shed a letter on the sexes of plants, in which he 
refers to the stamens and pistils as the organs of reproduction, 
and states the difliculties he had encountered in determim'ng 
the organs of Ciy'ptogamic plants. In 1703 Samuel Morland, 
in a jmper read liefore the Royal Society, stated that the farina 
(pollen) is a congeries of seminal plants, one of which must be 
conveyed into ever)' ovum or seed liefore it can become prolific. 
In this remarkable statement he seems to anticipate in jmrl the 
discoveries afterwards made as to pollen tubes, and more par- 
ticularly the peculiar views promulgated by Schleiden. In 1711 
E. F. Geoffrey, in a memoir presented to the Royal Academy at 
Paris, supported the views of Grew and others a.s to the sexes 
of plants. He slates that the germ is never to lie seen in the 
seed till the apices (anthers) shed their dust ; and that if the 
stamina be rut out before the apices open, the seed will either 
not ripen, or be liarren if it ripens. He mentions two experiments 
madt‘ by him to provT this - one by cutting off the staminal 
flowers in Maize, and the other by rearing the female plant of 
Mcrcurialis apart from the male. In these instances most of the 
flowers were abortive, but a few were fertile, which he attributes 
to the dust of the apices having lieen wafted by the wind from 
other plants. 

Linnaeus took up the subject in the inauguration of his sexual 
system. He first published his views in 1736, and he thus 
writes — ‘^Antherus et stigmata constitiiere sexum plantarum, a 
palmicolis, Millingtono, Uirewio, Rayo, Camerario, Godofredo, 
Morlando, Vaillantio, Blairio, jussievio, Bradlcyo, Royeno, 
Logano, &'C., detectum, descriptum, et pro infallibili assumptum ; 
nec ullum, apertis oculis considerantem cujusrunquc plantae 
florcs, latere potest.” He divided plants into sexual and asexual, 
thi* former Indng Phanerogamous or flowering, and the latter 
Cryplogamous or flowerless. In the latter division of plants he 
could not detect stamens and pistils, and he did not investigate 
the mode in which their germs were produced. He was no 
physiologist, and did not promulgate any vi<*ws as to the cm- 
bryogcnic proc(^ His followers were chiefly engaged in the 
arrangement anPrlassification of plants, and while descriptive 
botany made great advanivs the physiological department of the 
science was ne glected. His views were not, however, adopted at 
once by all, for wc find (Charles Alston stating arguments against 
them in his Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants. Alston’s observa- 
tions were founded on what occurred in certain unisexual plants, 
such as Mcrcurialis, Spinach, Hemp, Hop and Bryony. The 
conclusion at which he arrives is tliat the pollen is not in all 
flowering plants necessary for impregnation, for f(*rtile seeds can 
Ik pniduccd without its influence. He supports parthenogenesis 
in some plants. Soon after the promulgation of Linnaeus’s 
method of cla.ssification, the attention of botanists was directed 
to the study of Cryptogamic plants, and the valuable work of 
Johann Hedwig ( 1730 1 799) on the reproductive organs of mosses 
made its appearance in 1782. He was one of the first to point 
out the exi.stcnre of certain cellular bodies in these plants which 
appeared to jierform the functions of reproductive organs, and 
to them the names of anll^dia and pistillidia were given. This 
opened up a new field of r Jwarrh, and led the way in the study of 
Cryptogamic repnxluction, which has since been much adv'anced 
by the lal|:iurs of numerous botanical inquirers. The interesting 
oliservations of Morland, already quoted, seem to have been 
neglected, and no one attempted to follow in the path which he 
had pointed out. Botanists were for a loilg time content to know 
that the scattering of the pollen from the anther, and its applica- 
tion to the stigma, were necessary for tlic production of perfect 
seed, but the stages of the process of fertilization remained un- 
explored. The matter seemed involved in mystery, and no one 
attempted to raift the veil which hung over the subject of 
embryogeny . The general view was, that t^embryo originated 
in the ovule, which was in some obscure fertilized by the 

pollen. , 

In 1815 L. C. Treviranus, professor of botany in Bonn, roused 
the attention of botanists to the development of the embryo, but 
although be made valuable researches, he did not add much in 
the way of new information In 1823 G. B. Amici discovered the 
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existence of pollen tubes, and he was followed ly A. T. Brongniart 
and R. Brown. The latter traced the tubes as far as the nucleus 
of the ovule. These important discoveries mark a new epoch m 
embryology, and may be said to be the foundation of the views 
now entertained, which were materially aided by the subsequent 
elucidation of the process of cytogenesis, or cell-development, 
by Schlciden, Schwann, Mohl and others. The whole subject of 
fertilization and development of the embryo has been more 
recently investigated with great assiduity and zeal, as regards 
both crvptogamous and pfianerogamous plants, and details must 
be sought in the various special articles. The observations of 
Darwin as to the fertilization of orchids, Primula, Ltnum and 
Lythrum, and other plants, and the part which insects take m 
this function, gave an explanation of the observations of Christian 
Konrad Sprengel, made at the dose of the i8th century, and 
opened up a nev phjisc in the study of botany , which has been 
followed by Hermann Muller, Federico Dclpino and others, 
and more recentfs by Paul Knuth. 

One of the earliest workers at plant physiology was Stephen 
Hales. In his Statical Essays (1727) he gave an account of 
numerous experiments and observations which he liad made on 
the nutrition of plants and the movement of siip in them. He 
showed that the gaseous constituents of the air contribute 
largely to the nourishment of plants, and that the leaves ire the 
organs which elaI)orate the fo(jd ; the imf>ortance of leaves in 
nutrition had iHien previously pointed out by Malpighi in a short 
account of nutrition which fonns an appendix to hut anatomical 
work. The birth of modem chemistry in the work of J . 1 ‘riestley 
and Lavoisier, at the close of the i8th century, made possible 
the scientific study of plant-nutrition, though Jan Ingenhousz in 
*774 discovered that plants inces.santly give out carbonic acid 
gas, but that the green leaves and shoots only exhale oxygen 
in sunlight or dear daylight, thereby indicating the distinction 
between assimilation of carbonic acid gas (photosynthesis) and 
respiration. N. T. de Saussure (i7b7"'*845) gave precision to 
the scienc'c of plant-nutrition by use of qualitative methods. 
I'he subjects of plant nutrition and respirs^n were further 
studied by R, J. H. Dutrochet towards the middle of the century, 
and Liebig’s application of (;hemistry to agriculture and physio- 
logy put fieyond question the parts played by the atmosphere j 
and the soil in the nutrition of plants. I 

The phenomena of movements of the organs of plants attracted 
the attention of John Ray (1(143), who ascribed the movements 
of the leaf of Mimosa and others to alteration in temperature. 
Linnaeus also .studied the periodical movements of flowers and 
leaves, and referred to the assumption of the night-position as the 
sleep-movement. Early in the 19th centurj' Andrew Knight 
showed by experiment that the vertical growth of stems and 
roots is due to the influence of gravitation, and made other 
observations on the relation between the position assumed by 
plant organs and external directive forces, and later Dutrochet, 
H. von Mohl and others contributed to the advance of this phase 
of plant physiology. Darwin’s ex]x;riments in reference to the 
movements of climbing and twining plants, and of leaves in 
insectivorous plants, have opened wide field of inquiry as 
to the relation between plants and the various external factors, 
which has attracted numerous workers. By the work of Julius 
Sachs and his pupils plant physiology was established on a 
scientific basis, and became an important part of the study of 
plants, for the develojJmcnt of which reference may be made 
to the article Plants: Physiology, The study of form and 
development has advanced under the name “ morphology,” 
witli the progress of which are associated the names of K. 
Goebel, E. Stra.sburger, A. de Bary and others, while more 
recently, as cytology (^.v.), the intimate stud^kif the cell and its 
contents has attrat^ considerable attention. 

rhe departments geographical botany made rapid advance 
by means of the various scientific expeditions which have been 
sent to all quarters of the globe, as well as by indi^'idual effort 
(see Plants : Distribution) since the time of A. von Humboldt. 
The question of the mode in which the floras of islands and of 
continents have been formed gave ri^to important speculations 


by such eminent botanical travellers as Charles Darwin, Sir J. D. 
Hooker, A. R. Wallace and others. The connexion between 
climate and vegetation has also been studied. Quite recently 
under the name of “ Ecology ” or “ Oecology ” the study of 
plants in relation to each other and to their environment has 
become the .subject of .systematic investigation. 

The subject of palaeontological botany (see Palaeobotany) 
has been advanced by the researches of both botanists and 
geologists. The nature of the climate at different epochs of the 
earth’s history has also been determined from the character of 
the flora. The works of A. T. Brongniart, H. R. Goeppert and 
W. P. Schimper advanced this department of science. Among 
others who contributed valuable papers on the subject may be 
noticed 0 .swald Hecr (1804-1883), who made observations on the 
Miocene flora, especially in Arctic regions ; Gaston de Saporta 
(1823- 1895), who examined the Tertiary flora ; Sir J. W. Daw^n 
and Leo Lesquereux, and others who rejxirted on the^ Canadian 
and American fossil plants. In Great Britain also W. C. William- 
son, by his study of the structure of the plants of the coal- 
measures, opened up a new line of research which has been 
followed by Bertrand Renault, 1 ). H. Scott, A. C. Seward and 
others, and has led to important discoveries on the nature of 
extinct groups of plants and also on the phylogeny of existing 
groups. 

Botany may be divided into the following departments : 

1. Structural, having reference to the form and .structure of 
the various parts, including (0) Morphology, the study of the 
general form of the organs and their development— this will bf 
treated in a series of articles dealing^ith the great subdivisions 
of plants (see Angiosperms, Gymnosperms, Pteridophyta, 
Bryophyta, Algae, Lichens, Fungi and Bacteriology) and 
the more important organs (see Stem, Leaf, Root, Flower, 
Fruit) ; (b) Anatomy, the study of internal structure, including 
minute anatomy or histology (see Plants : Anatomy), 

2. Cytology (q,v.), the intimaie structure and behaviour of the 
cell and its contents — protoplasm, nucleus, &c. 

-J. Physiology, the study of the life-functions of the entire 
plant and its organs (see Plants : Physiology), 

4. Systematic, the arrangement and classification of plants 

(see Plants : Classification). . . r 

5. Distribution or Geographical Botany, the consideration of 
the distribution of plants on the earth’s .surface (sec Plants: 
Distribution), 

6. Palaeontology, the study of the fossils found in the various 
strata of which the earth is composed (see Palaeobotany). 

7. Ecology or Oecology, the study of plants in relation to each 
other and to their environment (see Plants : Ecology), 

Besides these departments which deal with Botany as a science, 
there are various applications of botany, such as forestry (see 
Forests and Fore.stry), agriculture (y.v.), horticulture {q,v.)f 
and materia medica (for use in medicine ; see the separate articles 
on each plant). (A* H. R.) 

BOTANY BAY, an inlet on the coast of Cumberland county, 
New South Wales, Australia, 5 m. south of the city of Sydney. 
On its shore is the township of Botany, forming a suburb of 
Sydney, with wlih it is connected by a tramway. It was first 
visited by C^ptam Cook in 1770, who landed at a spot marked by 
a monument, and took possession of the territory for the crown. 
The bay received its name from Joseph Bai^s, the botanist of 
qfhe expedition, on account of the variety of its flora. When, on 
the revolt of the New England colonies, the convict establish- 
ments in America were no longer available (see Deportation and 
New South Wales), the attention of the British government, 
then under the leadership of Pitt, was turned to Botany Bay ; 
and in 1787 Commodore Arthur Phillip w^ commissioned to form 
a penal setUeraent there. Finding, on his arrival, however, that 
the locality was ill suited for such a purpose, he removed north- 
wards to the site of the present city of Sydney. The name of 
Botany Bay seems to have struck the popular fancy, and con- 
tinued to be used in a general way for any convict establishment 
in Australia. The transportation of criminals to New South 
Wales was discontinued in 1840. 
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BOTHA, LOUIS (1862- ), Boer general and statesman, was 

the son of one of the “ Voortrekkers,’* and was born on the 27th 
of September 1862 at Greytown (Natal). He saw active service 
in savage warfare, and in 1887 served as a field-comet. Sulwe- 
quently 1 ^ settled in the Vryhcid district, which he represented 
in the Volksraad of 1897. In the war of 1899 he served at first 
under Lucas Meyer in northern Natal, but soon rose to higher 
commands. He was in command of the Boers at the battles of 
Colcnso and Spion Kop, and these victories earned him so great 
a reputation that on the death of P. J. Joubert, Botha was made 
commander-in-chief of the Transvaal Boers. His capacity was 
again demonstrated in the action of Belfost-Dalmanutha (August 
23-28, 1900), and after the fall of Pretoria he reorganized the 
Boer resistance with a view to prolonged guerrilla warfare. In 
this task, and in the subsequent operations of the war, he was 
aided by his able lieutenants de la Rey and de Wet. 'Hie 
success (»f his measures was seen in the steady resistance offered 
!>y the Boers to the very close of the three years’ war. He was 
the chief representative of his countrymen in the peace negotia- 
tions of 1902, after which, witli de Wet and de la Key, he visited 
Europe in order to raise funds to enable the Boers to resume their 
former avocations. In the period of reconstr\iction under British 
rule. General Botha, who was still looked upon as the leader of 
the Boer people, took a prominent part in politics, advocating 
always measures which he considered as tending to the main- 
tenance of peace and good order and the re-establishment of 
prosperity in the Transvatd. After the grant of self-government 
to the Transvaal in 1907, General Botha was called up<m by I»rd 
Sel borne to lorm a government, and in the spring of the same 
year be took part in the®bnference of colonial premiers held in 
London. During his visit to England on this occasion General 
Botha declared the whole-hearted adhesion of the Transvaal to 
the Britjsl) empire, and his intention to work for the welfare of 
the country regardless of racial differenc'es. (See Transvaal : 
History.) 

BOTHNIA, GULF OF, the northern part of the Baltic Sea (q.v.). 
The name is preserved from the former territory of Bothnia, of 
which the western part is now included in Sweden, the eastern in 
Finland. 

BOTHWELL. JAMES HEPBURN, 4TH Earl of, duke of 
Orkney and Shetland (c. 1536-1578), husband of Mary, queen of 
Scots, son of Patrick, 3rd earl of Bothwell, and of Agnes, daughter 
of Henry, Lord Sinclair, was born aliout 1536. His father, 
Patrick, the 3rd earl (c. 1512-1556), was the only .son of Adam, 
the 2nd earl, who was killed at Flodden, and the grandson of 
Patrick (d. r, 1508), 3rd Lord Hailes and ist earl of Bothwell. 
It was this Patrick who laid the foundation of the family fortunes. 
Having fought against King James III. at the battle of Sauchie- 
bum in 1488, he was rewarded by the new king, James IV., with 
the earldom of Bothwell, the office of lord high admiral and other 
dignities. He also received many grants of land, including the 
lordship of Bothwell, which had been taken from John Ramsay, 
Lord Bothwell (d. 1513), the favourite of James III. 

James Hepburn succeeded in 1556 to his father’s titles, lands 
and hereditary offices, including that of lord high admiral of 
Scotland. Though a Protestant, he supportable government of 
Mary of Guise, showed himself violently an^Pnglish, and led a 
raid into England, subsequently in 1559 meeting the English 
commissioners and signing articles for {)eace on the bordA 
The same year he seized £rooo secretly sent by Elizabeth to 
lords of the congregation. In retaliation Airan occupied anB 
stripped his castle at Crichton, whereupon Bothwell in November 
sent Arran a challenge, which the latter declined. In December 
he was sent by the queen dowager to secure Stirling, and in 1560 
was despatched on a mission to France, visiting Denmark on 
the way, where he either married or seduced Anne, daughter of 
Christopher Thorssen, whom he afterwards deserted, and who 
came to Scotland in 1563 to obtain redress. He joined Mary at 
Paris in September, and in 1561 was sent by her as a commissioner 
to summon the parliament ; in February he arrived in Edinbuiigh 
and was chosen a privy councillor on the 6th of September. 
He now entered into obligations to keep the peace with his 
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various rivals, but was soon implicated in riots and partisan 
disorders, and was ordered in December to leave the city. In 
March 1562, having made up his quarrel with Arran, he was 
accused of having proposed to the latter a project for seizing the 
queen, and in May he was imprisoned in Edinburgh castle, 
whence he succeeded in escaping on the 28th of August. On the 
23rd of September he submitted to the aueen. Murray’s influence, 
however, being now supreme, he embarked in December for 
France, but was driven by storms on to Holy Island, where he 
was detained, and was subsequently, on the i8th of January 
1564, seized at Berwick and sent by Elizabeth to the Tower, 
whence he was soon liberated and proceeded to FVance. After 
these adventures he returned to 5 >colland in March 1565, but 
withdrew once more Indore the superior strength of his opponents 
to France. The same year, however, he was recalled by Mary to 
aid in the suppression of Murray^s rebellion, successfully eluding 
the ships of Elizabeth sent to capture him. As lieutenant of the 
Marches he was employed in settlii^ disputes on the border, but 
used his power to instigate thieving and disorders, and is de- 
scribed by Cecil’s correspondents as “ as naughty a man as 
liveth and much given the most detestable vices,” “ as false as 
a devil,” ” one that the gcnlly of this whole nation hath a cause to 
curse for ever.” ^ In February 1566 Bothwell, in spite of his 
j)rcvious matrimonial engagements — and he had also l^een 
united by “ handfasting ” to Janet Betoun of Cranstoun Riddell 
— ^ma^ied Jane, daughter of tieorge Gordon, 4th carl of Huntly, 
Notwithstanding his insulting langmige concerning Mary and the 
fact that he was the ” stoutest ” in refusing mass, he became 
one of her chief advisers, but his complete ascendancy over her 
mind and affections dates from the murder of Rizzio on the 
9th of March 1566. The queen required u protector, whom she 
found, not in the feeble Damley, nor in any of the leaders of the 
factions, but in the strong, determined earl who had ever been a 
stanch supporter of the throne against the Protestant party 
and English influence. In Bothwell also, “ the glorious, rash and 
ha^rdous young man,” romantic, handsome, charming even in his 
guilt, Mar*)" gaipsd what she lacked in her husband, a lover. He 
now stood fortnas her champion ; Mary took refuge with him at 
Dunbar, presented him, among other estates, with the castle 
there and the chief lands of the earldom of March, and made him 
the most powerful noble in the sorflpof Scotland. Her par- 
tiality for him increased as her contcff!f)t and hatred of Darnley 
became more confirmed. On the 7th of October he was 
dangerously wounded, and the queen showed her anxiety for his 
safety by riding 40 miles to visit him, incurring a severe illness. In 
Noveml)er she visited him at Dunbar, and in December took 
place the conference at Craigmillar at which both were present, 
and at which the dispo.sal of Damley was arranged, Bothwell with 
some others subsequently signing the bond to accomplish his 
murder. He himself superintended all the preparations, visiting 
Damley with Mary* on the night of the crime, Sunday, 9th of 
February 1567, attending the queen on her return to Holyrood 
for the ball, and riding back to Kirk o’ Field to carry out the 
crime. After the explosion he hurried back to Holyrood and 
feigned surprise at the ^ceipt of the news half an hour later, 
ascribing the catastrophe to “ the strangest accident that ever 
choncil, to wit, the fonder (lightning) came out of the luft (sky) 
and hai^^rnt the king’s house.” 

Both'^l’s power was now greater, and the queen’s affection for 
him more ardent than ever. She was mported to have said that 
she cared not to lose France, Englan^nd her own country for 
him, and would go with him to the world’s end in a white petti- 
coat ere she left him.* He was gratified with further rewards, and 
his success was clouded by no stings of conscience or remorse. 
According to Melville he had designs on the life of the young 
prince. On the demand of I.^nnox, Damley’s father, Bothwell 
was put upon his trial in April, but Lennox, having been for- 
bidden to enter the city with more than six sfttendants, refused 
to attend, and Bothwell was declared not guilty. The queen’s 

1 Cal. of State Papers^ Scottish, i. 679. 

* Sir James Melville’s Mem. 174. 

* Cal. of State Pap., Foreign, 1^66^ p. ztz. 
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intention to marry Bothwell, wliich hu(l Ixjen kept a strict secret 
before the issue of the trial, was now made public. On the 19th of 
April he obtained the consent and support of the Protestant 
lords, who signed a bond in his favour. On the 24th he seized 
Mary’s willing person near Edinburgh, and carried her to his 
castle at Dunbar. On the 3rd of May Bothwell’s divorce from his 
wife was decreed by the civil court, on the ground of his adultery 
with a maidservant, and on the 7th by the Homan Catholic court 
on the ground of consanguinity. Archbishop Hamilton, how- 
ever, who now grantt:d the decree, had himself obtained a papal 
dispensation for the marriage,^ and in consequence it is extremely 
doubtful whether according to the Roman Catholic law Bothwell 
and Mary were ever husliand and wife. On the 12th Bothwell 
was created duke of Orkney and Shetland and the marriage took 
place on the J5th according to the Protestant usage, the Roman 
Catholic rite being perfornicd, according to some accounts, 
afterwards in addition.^ 

Bothwell’s triumph, however, was shortlived. The nobles, 
both Protestaiit and Roman C atholic, now immediately united 
to effect his destruction. In June Mary and Bothwell fled from 
Holyrood to Borthwick Castle, whent'c Bothwell, on the place 
being surrounded b}" Morton and his followers, escaped to 
Dunbar, Mary subsequently joining him. Thence they marched 
with a strong force towards Edinburgh, meeting the lords on the 
15th of June at Carberry Hill. Buthwell invited any one of the 
nobles to single conibat, but Mary forbade the acceptance of the 
challenge. Meanwtulc, during the negotiations, the queen’s 
troops had been deserting ; a surrender became inevitable, and 
Bothwell returned to Dunbar, parting from Mary for ever. 
Subsequently Bothwell left Dunbar for the north, visited Orkney 
and Shetland, and in July placed himself at the head of a band of 
pirates, and afltir eluding all attempts to capture him, arrived at 
Harm Sound in Norw^ay. Here he was confronted by his first 
wife or victim, Anne Thorssen, whose claims he satisfied by the 
gift of a ship and promises of an annuity, and on his identity 
becoming known he wiis sent by the authorities to Copenhagen, 
where he arrived on the 30th of September^He wrote Les 
Affaires du comte de lioduel, exhibiting himself as the victim of 
the malice of his enemies, and gained King Frederick II. ’s good- 
will by an offer to restore the Orkneys and Shetlands to Denmark. 
In consequence the king|j|owed him to remain at Copenhagen, 
and refused all requestsw his surrender. In January 1568 he 
was removed to Malmoe in Sweden. He corresponded frequently 
with Mary, but there lK*ing no hopes whatever of his restoration, 
and a new suitor being found in the duke of Norfolk, Mary 
demanded a divorce, on pleas which recall those of Henry Vlll. 
in the matter of Catherine of Aragon. The divorce was finally 
granted by the pope in September 1570 on the ground of her pre- 
nuptial ravishment by Bothwell, and met with no opposition 
Irom the latter. After the downfall of Maiy, Bothwell’s good 
treatment came to an end, and on the i()th of June 1573 he was 
removed to the castle of Dragsholm or AdelerslK)rg in Zealand. 
Here the close and solitary confinement, and the dreary and 
hopeless inactivity to which he was condemned, proved a terrible 
f)unishment for tlie full-blooded, ener^ic and masterful Both- 
well. He sank into insanity, and died on the 14th of April 1578. 
He was buried at the church of Fuarcvcille, where a coffin, doubt- 
fully supposed to be bis, was opened in 1858. A pq^ait was 
taken of the head of the body found therein, now in tnffnuscum 
of the Society of AntiqMaries in Scotland. His so-called death- 
bed confessitin is not gSuine. 

He left no lawful descendants ; but his nephew, Franhs 
Stewart Hepburn, who, through his father, John Stewart, 
prior of Coldingham, was a grandson of King James V., and was 
llius related to Mary, queen of Scots, and the regent Murray, 
was in 1581 created earl of Bothwell. He was tord high admiral 
of Scotland, and was a person of some importance at the court of 
James VI. during *the time when the influence of the Protestants 
was uppermost. He was anxious that |^ary Stuart’s death 

‘ Hist. MSS, Lvmm, Rep. ii. p. 177. 

“ Ca/. of State Pap., Scottish, il. 333. 

** Cal. of State Pap., Foreign, is09^iS7f P* 37 *« 
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should be avenged by an invasion of England, and in 1589 he 
suffered a short imprisonment for his share in a rising. By this 
time he liad completely lost the royal favour. Again imprisoned, 
this time on a charge of witchcraft, he escaped from captivity in 
1591, and was deprived by parliament of his lands |pd titles ; 
as an outlaw bis career was one of extraordinary lawlessness. 
In 1591 he attempted to seize Holyrood palace, and in 1593 be 
captured the king, forcing from him a promise of pardon. But 
almost at once he reverted to his former manner of life, and, 
although James failed to apprehend him, he was forced to take 
refuge in France about 1595. He died at Naples before July 
1614. This earl had three sons, but his titles were never restored. 

Bibi-Iooraphy. — See the article in the Diet, of Nat. Piog. and 
auUiorilies ; Les Affaires du comte de Boduel (written January 1568, 
publ. Bannatyne Club, iBzy) ; “ Memoirs of James, Earl of Both- 
well," in G. Chalmers's Life of Mary, Queen of Scots ; Life of 

Ih)thweU, by F. Scliiern (trans. 1880) ; PUces et documents rclatifs 
au comte de Bothwell, by Pnnee A. Lobanofl (r856) ; Appendix to 
the Hist, of Scotland, by G. Buchanan (1721) ; Sir James Melville's 
Memoirs (Bannatyne Club, 1827) ; A Lo.st Chapter in the Hist, of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, by J. Stuart (1874) ; J. II. Burton's Hist, of 
Scotland (1873) ; A. Ting’s Hiv/. of Scotland, ii. (1902) ; Archaeologia, 
xxxviii. 308. Cal. of Stale Papers, I'oreign. Scottish, Veneiian, vii. ; 
E.xchf(fuer Bolls of Scotland, xix. and xx., Domestic, Border Papers \ 
Hist. MSS. ( omm., MSS. of Marq. of Salisbury, i. ii. See also 
Mary, Qtteen of Scots. (P. C. Y.) 

BOTHWELL, a town of Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. of town 
(1901) 3015 ; of parish (1901) 45,905. The town lies on the right 
l)ank of the Clyde, 9 m. E.S.E. of Glasgow by the North British 
and Caledonian railways. Owing to its pleasant situation it has 
become a residential quarter of Glasgow. The choir of the old 
Gothic church of 1398 (restored at t^end of the 19th century) 
forms a portion of the parish church. Joanna Baillie, the poctcs.s, 
was born in the manse, and a memorial has been erected in her 
honour. The river is crossed by a suspension bridge as well as 
the bridge near which, on the 22nd of June 1679, was fought the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge between the Royalists, under the duke 
of Monmouth, and the Covenanters, in which the latter lost 500 
men and 1000 prisoners. Adjoining this bridge, on the level 
north-eastern bank, is the castle that once belonged to James 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh (fi. 1566-1580), the assassin of the 
regent Murray; and near the present farmhouse the South 
( alder is spanned by a Roman bridge. The jiicturesque ruins of 
Bothwell Castle occupy a conspicuous position on tlie side of the 
river, wdiich here takes the bold sweep famed in Scottish song as 
Bothwell bank. The fortress belonged to Sir Andrew Moray, 
who fell at Stirling in 1297, ^^^d passed by marriage to the 
Douglases. The lordship was bestowed in 1487 on Patrick 
Hepburn, 3rd Lord Hailes, ist earl of Bothwell, who resigned it 
in 1491 in favour of Archibald Douglas, 5th carl of Angus. It 
thus reverted to the Douglases and now belongs to the earl of 
Home, a descendant. The castle is a fine example of Gothic, 
and mainly consists of a great oblong quadrangle, flanked on the 
south side by circular towers. At the east end are the remains of 
the chapel. A dungeon bears the nickname of “ Wallace’s Beef 
Barrel.” The unpretending mansion near by was built by 
Archibald Douglas, istearlof Forfar (1653-1712). The parish 
of Bothwell cont^s several flourishing towns and villages, all 
owing their pros^Bty to the abundance of coal, iron and oil- 
shale. The princi^l places, most of which have stations on the 

t >rth British or Caledonian railway or both, are Bothwell Park, 
rfin. Chapclhall, Bellshill (pop. 8786), Holy town, Mossend, 
iwarthill, Uddingston (pop. 7463), Clydesdale, Hamilton Palace 
Colliery Rows and Tennochside. 

BOTOCUDOS (from Port, botoque^ a plug, in allusion to the 
wooden disks or plugs worn in their lips and ears), the foreign 
name for a tribe of South American Indians of eastern Brazil, 
also known as the Aimores or Aimbores. They appear to have 
no collective tribal name for themselves. Some are called Nac- 
nanuk or Nac-poruk, “ sons of the soil.” The name Botocudos 
cannot be traced much farther back than the writings of Prince 
Maximilian von Neuwied (Reise nach Bresiliitt, Frankfort-on- 
Main, 1820). When the Portuguese adventurer Vasco Fernando 
Coutinho reached the east coast of Brazil in 1535, he erected a 
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fort at the head of Espirito Santo Bay to defend himself against 
“ the Aimores and other tribes.” The original home of the tribe 
comprised most of the present province of Espirito Santo, and 
reached inland to the headwaters of Rio Grande (Belmonte) and 
Rio Doce on the eastern slopes of the Serra do Espinhacao, but 
the Botocudos are now mainly confined to the country Initween 
Rio Pardo and Rio Doce, and seldom roam westward beyond 
Serra dos Aimores into Minas Geraes. It was in the latter 
district that at the close of the i8th century they came into 
collision with the whites, who were attracted thither by the 
diamond fields. 

The Botocudos are nomads, wandering naked in the woods and 
living on forest products. They are l^elow the medium height, 
but broad-shouldered and remarkable for the muscular develop- 
ment and depth of their chests. Their arms and legs are, how- 
ever, soft and fleshy, and their feet and hands small. Their 
features, which vary individually almost as much as those of 
Europeans, arc broad and flat, with prominent brow, high cheek- 
bones, small bridgeless nose, wide no.strtls and slight projection 
of the jaws. They arc longheaded, and their hair is coarse, 
black and lank. Their colour is a light yellowish brown, some- 
times almost approaching white. The general yellow tint 
emphasizes their Mongolic appearance, which all travellers have 
noticed. The Boten udos were themselves greatly struck by the 
Chinese coolies, whom they met in Brazilian seaports, and whom 
they at once accepted as kinsmen (Henri Ilollurd, De Vhomme et 
des races humaines^ Paris, 185.3).^ Some few Botocudos have 
settled and become ('ivilized, but the great bulk of them, number- 
ing betw'cen twelve and fourteen thousand, are still the wildest 
of savages. During the earlier frontier wars (1700-1820) every 
effort was made to extirpate them. They were regarded by the 
Portuguese as no better than wild beasts. Smallpox was de- 
liberately spread among them ; ])oisoncd food w'as soAttcred in 
the forests ; by such infamous means the coast districts about 
Rios Docc and Belmonte were cleared, and one Portuguese com- 
mander liousted that he had either slain with his own hands or 
ordered to be butchered many hundreds of them. Their imple- 
ments and domestic utensils are all of wood ; their only weapons 
are reed spears and bows and arrows. Their dwellings are rough | 
shelters of leaf and bast, seldom 4 ft. high. So far as the language 
of the BotiM'udos is known, it would appear that they have no 
means of expressing the numerals higher than one. Their only 
musical instrument is a small bamboo nose-flute. They attribute 
all the blessings of life to the “ day-fire ” (sun) and all evil to 
“ night-fire ” (moon). At the graves of the dead they keep 
fires burning for some days to scare away evil spirits, and during 
storms and eclipses arrows are shot into the sky to drive away 
demons. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Botocudos is the tern- 
heitera, or wooden plug or disk which is worn in the lower lip 
and the lobe of the ear. This disk, made of the specially light 
and carefully dried wood of the barriguda tree (Chortsia ventn- 
cosa), is called by the natives themselves embure, whence 
Augustin Saint Hilaire suggests the probable derivation of 
their name Aimbore (Voyafjes dans Vinierieur du Brhtl jSj6- 
1S21, Paris, 1830). It is worn t)nly in the under-lip, now chiefly 
by women, but formerly by men also. The operation for pre- 
paring the lip begins often as early as the eighth year, when an 
initial l)oring is made by a hard pointed stick, and ^radua% 
extended by the insertion of larger and laij;cr disks or plugs, 
sometimes at last as much as 3 in. in diameter. Notwith- 
standing the lightness of the wood the tembeiUra weighs down 
the lip, which at first sticks out horizontally and at last becomes 
a mere ring of skin around the wood. Ear-plugs are also worn, 
of such size as to distend the lobe down to the shoulders. Ear- 
ornaments of like nature are common in south and even central 
America, at least as far north as Honduras. When Columbus 
discovered this latter country during his fourth voyage (1502) 

* A parallel case is tliat of the Bashkir soldiers of Orenburg, who 
formed part of the Russian army sent to put down the Hungarian 
revolt of 1848. and who recognized their Ugrian kinsmen in the 
Zeklars and other Magyars settled in the Danube basin. 


he named part of the seaboard Costa de la OrejUf from the con- 
spicuously distended ears of the natives. Early Spanish ex- 
plorers also gave the name Orejones or “ big-eared ” to several 
Amazon tribes. 

See A, R. Wallace. Ttavels on the Amaxon (1853 lono) ; H. H. 
Bancroft, Hisi. of Pacific States (San Francisco, 1882), vol. 1. p. 2it ; 
A. H. Keane, “On the Botocudos" in Jown. Anthrop. JnsHt, 
vol. xiii. (1884) ; J. R. Peixoto. Novos J'studios Crantoln(;icos sobn 
os BottHiids (Rio Janeiro, 1882): Prof, C. F. Hartt, Geology and 
Physical Geography of Brazil (Boston. 1870). pp. $7y (iOh. 

BOTORl, a Japanese game played at the naval, military and 
other schools, by two sides of equal numlxjr, usually about one 
hundred, each of w'hich defends a pole al)out 8 ft. high firmly 
set in the ground, the poles being about 200 yds. distant from 
each other. The object of each party is to overthrow the 
adversuritis’ pole while keeping their own upright. Pulling, 
hauling and wrestling arc allowed, but no striking or kicking. 
The players resort to all kinds of massed formations to arrive 
at the enemies’ pole, and frequently succeed in passing over 
their heads and shoulders one or more comrades, who are thus 
enabled to reach the pole and bear it down unless pulled off in 
time by its defenders. A game similar in character is played 
by the Sophomore and Freshman classe.s of Amherst College 
(Massachusetts), called the ” Flag-rush.” It was instituted at 
the instance of the faculty to take the place of the traditional 
‘‘ Ciine-rush,” a general melee Ixftween the two classe.s for the 
ultimate possession of a stout walking-stick, which beaimc 
so rough that students were frequently seriously injured. In 
the ‘‘ Flag-rush ” a small flog is set upon a padded post about 
0 ft. high, and is defended by one class while the other endeavours, 
as at Botori, to overthrow it. If the is mi captured or tom 
down within a certain time the defending side wins. 

BOTOSHANl (Boto^am), the capital of the department of 
Botoshani, Rumania ; on a small triburiiry of the river Jijia, 
and in one of the richest iigriculturul and pastoral regions of the 
north Moldavian hills. Pop. (iqoo) 32,193. Botoshani is com- 
mercially important as the town through which goods from 
J^oland and Galicia pass in transit for the south ; being situated 
on a branch railway between Dorohoi and on the main line from 
Czernowitz to Galatz. It has extensive starch and flour mills ; 
and Botoshani flour is highly prized in Rumania, besides l)cin^ 
largely exported to Turkey and the United Kingdom. Botoshani 
owes its name to a Tatar chief, Batus or Batu Khan, grandson of 
Jenghiz Khan, who occupied the country in the 13th century. 
There are large colonies of Armenians and Jews. 

BO-TREE, or Bodhi-Tree, the name given by the Buddhists 
of India and Ceylon to the Pipul or sacred wild fig (FiVm^ religiosa). 
It is regarded as sacred, and one at least is planted near each 
temple. These are traditionally supposed to l>e derived from 
the original one, the Bodhi-tree of Buddhist annals, ben^th 
which the Buddha is traditionally supposed to haNT attained 
perfect knowledge. The Bo-trcc at the ruined city of Anuradha- 
pura, 80 m. north of Kandy, p'own from a branch of the parent- 
tree sent to Ceylon from India by King Asoka in the 3rd century 
B.C., is said to have been planted in 288 B.r., and is to this day 
worshipped by throngs of pilgrims who come long distances to 
pray before it. Usually a bo-tree is planted on the grave.s of the 
Kandy priests. 

BOTRYTIS^ a minute fungus which appears as a brownish-grey 
mould on decaying vegetation or on damaged fruits. Under 
a hand-lens it is seen to consist of tinv, upright, brown stalks 
which are branched at the tips, each branchlet being crowned 
with a naked head of pale-coloured spores. It is a veiy^ common 
fungus, growing everywhere in the open or in greenhouses, and 
can be found at almost any season. It has also a bad record as 
a plant disease. If it once gains entrance into one of the higher 
plants, it spreads rapidly, killing the tissues and reducing them 
to a rotten condition. Seedling pines, lilies and many oth^ 
cultivated plants are subject to attack by Boiryits* of 

the spedes exist in two other growth - forms, so different in 
appearance from the Botrytis that they have been regarded as 
distinct plants : — a sclcrotium, which is a hard compact mass 
of fungal filaments, or mycelium, that can retain its vitality for a 
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considerable time in a resting condition j and a stalked Peztza, 
or cup-fungus, which grows out of the sclerotium. The latter 
is the perfect form of fruit. The Botrytis mould is known as 
the conidial form. 

BOTTA, CARLO GIUSEPPE GUGUELMO (1766-1837), 
Italian historian, was born at San Giorgio Canavese in Piedmont. 
He studied medicine at the university of lurin, and obtained 
his doctor's degree when about twenty years of age. Having 
rendered himself obnoxious to the government during the 
political commotions that followed the French Revolution, 
he was imprisoned for over a year ; and on his release in 1795 
he withdrew to France, only to return to his native country 
as a surgeon in the French army, whose progress he followed 
as far as \^'nicc. Here be joined the expedition to Corfu, from 
which Ik* did not return to Italy till 1798. At first he favoured 
French policy in Italy, contributed to the annexation of Piedmont 
by France in 1799, and was an admirer of Napoleon ; but he 
afterwards changed his views, realizing the necessity for the 
union of all Italians and for their freedom from foreign control. 
After the separatum of Piedmont from PYance in 1814 he retired 
into pri\'ate life, but, fearing persecution at home, became a 
French ( itizen. In 1 81 7 he was appointed rector of the university 
of Rouen, but in 1822 was removed owing to clerical influence. 
Amid all the vicissitudes of his early manhood Botta had never 
allowed his pen to be long idle, and in the political quiet that 
followed 1816 he naturally devoted himself more exclusively 
to literature. In 1824 he published a history of Italy from 
1789 to 1814 (4 vols.), on which his fame principally rests ; he 
himself had lieen an eyewitness of many of the events described. 
His continuation of Guicciardini, which he was afterwards en- 
couniged to undertake, is a careful and laborious work, but is 
not based on original authorities and is of small value. Though 
living in Paris he was in l)oth the.se works the ardent exponent 
of that recoil against everything French which took place 
throughout Europe. A careful exclusion of all Gallicisms, as a 
reaction against the French influences of the day, is one of the 
marked features of his style, which is not infrequently impassioned 
and eloquent, though at the same time cumbrous, involved and 
ornate, Tlotta died at Paris in August 1837, in comparative 
poverty, hut in the enjoyment of an extensive and well-earned 
reputation. 

His son, Paul tmiie Botta (1802-1870), was a distinguished 
traveller and Assyrian archaeologist, whose excavations at 
Khorsabad (1843) were among the first efforts in the line of 
investigation afterwards pursued by Layard. 

The worlcs of C arlo Botta an* .S’/uria natutale e medira dell' Isala 
di Cotfu (1708) ; an Italian translation ot Dorn's Joanms Physiophili 
specimeti wonai holof’Jne ; Souvenirs d un voyage cn Dalmaiir 

(1802): SliO'ia della guerra dell’ Independcnza d’ America {r8o(j) ; 
Camilla, a po<*ni (1815) ; SUnia d’ Italia dal /ySo al iSt4 (1S24, tn‘w 
ed., I’rato, 1862); Storia d' Italia in eontinuazione al Guiuiardtm 
(18 new fd., Milan, 1878). See C. Dionisiotti, \ 'iia di Carlo Botta 
(Turin. 1807) ; C. 1‘uvesio. Carlo Botta r Ic sue opete storichc (Florence, 
1874) : Scipionc Botta. Vita privata di Cayh Botta (Florence, 1877) ; 
A. d’ Ancona <• O. Bacci. Manuela della Letteratura ftafiava (riorcnce. 
1804). vol. ]»p. 245 seq. 

BOTTESINI, GIOVANNI (1823-1889), Italian contrabassist 
and musical composer, was l>orn at (Yema in Lombardy on the 
24th of December 1823. He studied music at the Milan €on- 
servatt»ire, devoting himself especially to the double-bass, an 
instrument with which his name is principally associated. On 
leaving Milan he spent some time in America and also occupied 
the position of principal double-liass in the theatre at Havana. 
Here his first opera, Cristojoro Colombo, was produced in 1847. 
In 1840 he made his first appearance in England, playing double- 
bass solos at one of the Musical Union concerts. After this he 
made frequent visits to England, and his extraordin^ command 
of his unwieldy instrument gained him great popularity in London 
and the provinces. Apart from his triumphs as an executant, 
Bottesini was a conductor of European reputation, and earned 
some success as a composer, though his work had not sufficient 
individuality to survive the changes of taste and fashion. He 
was conductor at the Theatre des Italiens in Paris from 1855 to 
1857, where his second opera, V Assedia di Firenze, was produced 


in 1856. In 1861 and 1862 he conducted at Palermo, supervising 
the production of his opera Marion Delorme in 1862, and in 1863 
at Barcelona. During these years he diversified the toils of 
conducting by repeated concert tours through the principal 
countries of Europe. In 1871 he conducted a season of Italian 
opera at the Lyceum theatre in London, during which his opera 
Alt Baba was produced, and at the close of the year he was 
chosen by Verdi to conduct the first performance of Aida, which 
took place at Cairo on 27th December 1871, Bottesini wrote 
three operas besides those already mentioned ; 11 Diavolo della 
Nolle (Milan, 1859); Vinciguerra (Paris, 1870); and Ero e 
Leandro (Turin, 1880), the last named to a libretto by Arrigo 
Boito, which was subsequently set by Mancinelli. He ako 
wrote The Garden of Olivet, a devotional oratorio (libretto by 
Joseph Bennett), which was produced at the Norwich festival 
in 1887, a concerto for the double-bass, and numerous songs 
and minor instrumental pieces. Bottesini died at Parma on the 
7th of July 1889. 

BOTTICELLI, SANDRO, properly Alessandro di Mariano 
DEI Filipepi (1444-1510), Florentine painter, was born at 
Florence in 1444, in a house in the Via Nuova, Borg’ Ojgnksanti. 
This was the home of his father, Mariano di Vanni dei Filipepi, 
a struggling tanner. Sandro, the youngest child but one of his 
parents, derived the name Botticelli, by which he was commonly 
known, not, as related by Vasari, from a goldsmith to whom he 
was apprenticed, but from hk eldest brother Giovanni, a pros- 
perous broker, who seems to have taken charge of the boy, and 
who for some reason bore the nickname Botticello or Little 
Barrel. A return made in 1457 by his father describes Sandro 
as aged thirteen, weak in health, and still at school (if the words 
sta cd legare are to be taken as a misspelling of sia al legg^e, 
otherwise they might perhaps mean that he was apprenticed 
either to a jeweller or a bookbinder). One of his elder brothers, 
Antonio, who afterwards became a bookseller, was at this time 
in business as a goldsmith and gold-leaf-beatcr, and with him 
Sandro was very probably first put to work. Having shown 
an irrepressible bent towards painting, he was apprenticed in 
1458-1459 to Fra Filippo Lippi, in whose workshop he remained 
as "an assistant apparently until 1467, when the master went to 
carry out a commission for the decoration with frescoes of the 
cjithedral church of Spolcto. During his apprentice years 
Sandro was no doubt employed with other pupils upon the great 
series of frescoes in the choir of the Bieve at Prato upon whii h 
his master was for long intermittently engaged. The later 
among these frescoes in many respects anticipate, by charm of 
sentiment, animation of movement and rhythmic flutter of 
draperies, some of the prevailing characteristics of Sandro’s own 
style. One of Sandro’s earliest extant pictures, the oblong 
“ Adoration of the Magi ” at the National Gallery, London 
(No. 592, long ascribed in error to Filippino), shows him almost 
entirely under the influence of his first master. Left in Florence 
on Fra Filippo’s departure to Spoleto, he ciin be traced gradually 
developing his individuality under various influences, among 
which that of the realistic school of the Pollaiuoli is for some 
time the strongest. From that school he .acquired a knowledge 
of bodily structure and movement, and a searching and ex- 
pressive precision of linear draughtsmanship, which he could 
never have learnt from his first master. The Pollaiuolo influence 
dominates, with some slight admixture of that of Verrocchio, 
in the fine figure of Fortitude, now in the Uftizi, which was 
painted by Botticelli for the Mercanzia about 1470 ; this is one 
of a series of the seven Virtues, of which the other six, it seems, 
were executed by Piero Pollaiuolo from the designs of his brother 
Antonio. The "same influence is again very manifest in the 
two brilliant little pictures at the Uffizi in which the youthful 
Botticelli has illustrated the story of Judith and Holofemes ; 
in his injured portrait of a man holding a medal of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, No. 1286 at the Uffizi ; and in his life-sized “ St Sebastian ” 
at Berlin, which w’e know to have been painted for the church 
of Sta Maria Maggiore in 1473. Tradition and internal evidence 
seem also to point to Botticelli’s having occasionally helped, 
in his earliest or Pollaiuolo period, to furnish designs to the 
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school of engravings in Florence which had been founded by the 
goldsmith Maso Finiguerra. 

Some authorities hold that he must have attended for a while i 
the much-frequented workshop of Verrocchio. But the “ Forti- ! 
tude ” is the only authenticated early picture in which the 
Verrocchio influence is really much apparent ; the various* other 
pictures on which this opinion is founded, chiefly Madonnas 
dispersed among the museums of Naples, Florence, Paris and 
elsewhere, have been shown to be in all probability the work not 
of Sandro himself, but of an anonymous artist, influenced partly 
by him and partly by Verrocchio, whose individuality it has been 
endeavoured to reconstruct under the provisional name of Amico 
di Sandro. At the same time we know that the young Botticelli 
stood in friendly relations with some of the pupils in Verrocchio's 
workshop, particularly with Leonardo da Vinci. Among the 
many “ Madonnas ” which bear Botticelli’s name in galleries 
public and private, the earliest which carries the unmistakable 
stamp of his own hand and invention is that which passed from 
the Chigi collection at Rome to that of Mrs (iardner at Boston. 
At the beginning of 1474 he entered into an agreement to work at 
Pisa, both in the Campo Santo and in the chapel of the Incuronata 
in the Duomo, but after spending some months in that city 
al)andoned the task, wc know not why. Next in the order of his 
preserved works comes probably the much-injured round of the 
“Adoration of the Magi ” in the National Gallery (No. 1033), long 
ascribed in error, like the earlier oblong panel of the same subject, 
to Filippino Lippi. (To about this date is assigned by some the 
well-known “ Assumption of the Virgin surrounded with the 
heavenly hierarchies,” formerly at Hamilton Palace and now in 
the National Gallery [No. 1126J ; but recent criticism has proved 
that the tradition is mistaken which since Vasari’s time has 
ascribed this ])icture to Botticelli, and that it is in reality the work 
of a subordinate painter somewhat similarly named, Francesco 
Botticini.) , 

A more mature and more celebrated ” Adoration of the Magi ” j 
than either of those in the National Gallery is that now in the , 
I'flizi, which Botticelli painted for Giovanni Lami, probably in 
1477, which was originally placed over an altar against the ; 
front wall of the church of Sta Maria Novella to the right inside 
the main entrance. The scene is here less crowded than in some 
other of the ma.ster’s representations of the subject, the concep- 
tion entirely sane and masculine, with none of those elements 
of bizarre fantasy and over-strained sentiment to which he was 
sometimes addicted and which his imitators so much exaggerated; 
the execution vigorous and masterly. The picture has, moreover, 
special interest as containing lifelike portraits of some of the 
chief members of the Medici family. Like other leading artists of 
his time in Florence, Botticelli had already begun to profit by the 
patronage of this family. For the house of Ix>renzo II Magnifico 
in the Via T.arga he painted a decorative piece of Pallas with 
lance and shield (not to be confounded with the banner painted 
with a similar allegoric device of Pallas by Verrocchio, to be 
carried by Giuliano de’ Medici in the famous tournament in 1475 
in which he wore the favour of La Bella Simonetta, the wife of his 
friend Marco Vespucci). This Pallas by Botticelli is now lost, as 
are several other decorative works in fresco and panel recorded 
to have been done by him for I.<orenzo II Magnifico between 1475 
and Lorenzo’s death in 1492. But Sandro’s more especial patron, 
for whom were executed several of his most important still extant 
works, was another Lorenzo, the son of Pierfranccsco de’ Medici, 
grandson of a natural brother of Cosimo Pater Patriae, and 
inheritor of a vast share of the family estates and interests. For 
the villa of this younger Lorenzo at Gastello Botticelli painted 
about i 477-’I478 the famous picture of ” Primavera ” or Spring 
now in the Academy at Florence. The design, inspired by 
Poliziano’s poem the ” Giostra,” with reminiscences of Lucretius 
and of Horace (perhaps also, as has lately been suggested, of the 
late Latin “ Mythologikon ” of Fulgentius) thrown in, is of an 
enchanting fantasy, and breathes the finest and most essential 
spirit of the early Renaissance at Florence. Venus fancifully 
(taped, with Cupid hovering above her, .stands in a grove of 
orange and myrtle and welcomes the approach of Spring, who 


enters heralded by Mercury, with Flora and Zephyrus gently 
urging her on. In pictures like this and in the later Birth of 
Venus,” the Florentine genius, broodit^ with passion on the 
little that it really yet knew of the antique, and using frankly 
and freshly the much that it w'as daily learning of the truths of 
bodily structure and action, creates a style wholly new, in which 
something of the strained and pining mysticism of the middle ages 
is intimately and exquisitely blended with the newly awakened 
spirit of naturalism and the revived pagan delight in bodily form 
and movement and richness of linear rhythm. In connexion with 
this and other classic and allegoric pictures by the master*, much 
romantic speculation has been idly spent on the supposition that 
the chief personages were figured in the likeness of Giuliano de’ 
Medici and Simonetta Vespucci. Simonetta in point of fact died 
in 1476, Giuliano was murdered in 1478 ; the web of romance 
which has l)een spun alyout their names in miKlem days is quite 
unsubstantial ; and there is no reason whatever why Botticelli 
should have introduced the likenesses of these two supposed 
, lovers (for it is not even certain that they were lovers at all) in 
j pictures all of which were demonstrably painted after the death 
of one and most of them after the death of both. 

The trug(‘dy of Giuliano’s assassination by the Pazzi con- 
spirators in 1478 was a public event which certainly brought 
j employment to Botticelli. After the capture and execution of 
I the criminals he was (.‘ommissioned to paint their effigies hanging 
! by the neck on the walls of the Palazzo del Podcsti, above the 
i entrance of what was formerly the Dogana. In the course of 
I Florentine history public buildings had on several previous 
j occasions received a similar grim decoration : the lost had been 
I when Andrea del Castagno painted in 1434 the effigies, hanging 
I Ity the heels, of the chief citizens outlawed and expelled on the 
I return of ( osimo de’ Medici. Perhaps from the time of this Pazzi 
I commission may be dated the evidences whicli are found in some 
of Botticelli’s work of a closer study than heretofore of the virile 
methods and energetic types of Castagno. His frescoes of the 
hanged conspirators held their place for sixteen years only, and 
were destroyed in 1494 in consequence of another revolution in 
the city’s politics. 'I’wo years later (1480) he painted in rivalry 
with Ghirlandaio a grand figure of St Augustine on the choir 
screen of the Ognissanti, now removed to another part of the 
church. About the same time we find clear evidence of his 
contributing designs to the workshops of the “ fme-monncr ” 
engravers in the shape of a beautiful print of the triumph of 
Bacchus and Ariadne adapted from an antique sarcophagus (the 
only example known is in the British Museilm), as well os in 
nineteen small cuts executed for the edition of Dante with the 
commentary of Landino printed at Florence in 1481 by Lorenzo 
della Magna. This series of prints was discontinued after 
canto xix., perhaps because of the material difficulties involved 
by the use of line engravings for the decoration of a printed page, 
perhaps because the artist was at this time called away to Rome 
to undertake the most important commission of his life. Due 
possibly to the same call is the unfinished condition of a much- 
damaged, crowded ” Adoration of the Magi ” by Botticelli 
preserved in the Uffizi, the design of which seems to have 
influenced Leonardo da Vinci in his own Adoration (which in 
like manner remains unfinished) of nearly the same date, also 
at the Uffizi. 

The task with which Botticelli was charged at Rome was to 
take part with other leading artists of the time (Ghirlandaio, 
(!osimo Rosselli, Perugino and Pinturicchio) in the decoration 
of Sixtus IV. ’s chapel at the Vatican, the ceiling of which was 
afterwards destined to be the field of Michelangelo’s noblest 
labours. Internal evidence shows that Sandro and his assistants 
bore a chief share in the series of pap^ portraits which decorate 
the niches between the windows. His share in the decoration 
of the walls with subjects from the Old and the New Testament 
consists of three frescoes, one illustrating the history of Moses 
(several episodes of his early life arranged in a single composition); 
another the destruction of Korah, Dathan and Abiram ; a third 
the temptation of Christ by Satan (in this case the main theme is 
relegated to the background, while the foreground is filled with an 
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animated scene representing the ritual for the puriheation of a 
leper). Un these three frescoes Hotticelli laboured for about a 
year and a half at the height of his pciwers, and they may be taken 
as the central and most important productions of his career, 
though they arc far from being the best-known, and from their 
situation on the dimmed and stained walls of the chapel are by no 
means easy of inspection. Skill in the interlinking of complicated 
groups ; in the principal actors energy of dramatic action and 
expression not yet overstrained, as it came to be in the artist’s 
later work ; an incisive vigour of portraiture in the personages 
of the male bystanders ; in the faces and figures of the women 
an equally vital grasp of the model, combined with that peculiar 
strain of haunting and melancholy grace which is this artist’s 
own ; the most expressive care and skill in linear draughtsman- 
ship, the richest and mor-t inventive charm in fanciful costume 
and decorative colouring, all combine to distinguish them. 
During this time of his stay in Rome (1481-1482) Botticelli is 
recorded also to huve painted another “Adoration of the Magi,” 
his fifth or sixth embodiment of the same subject ; this has lieen 
identified, no doulit rightly, with a picture now in the Hermitage 
gallery at St J*ctersburg. 

Returning to Florence towards the end of 1482, Botticelli 
worked there for the next ten years, until the death of Lorenzo 11 
Magnifico in 1492, with but slight variations in manner and senti- 
ment, in the now formed manner of his middle life. Some of the 
recorded works of this time have perished ; but a good many 
have been preserved, and except in the few cases where the dates 
of commission and payment can be established by existing 
records, their sequence can only be conjectured from internal 
evidence. A scheme of work which he was to have undertaken 
with other artists in the Sala dci Gigli in the Palazzo Pubblico 
came to notliing (1483) ; a set of important mythologic frescoes 
carried out by him in the vestibule of a villa of Lorenzo II 
Magnifico at Spedaletto near Vol terra in 1484 has been destroyed 
by the effects first of damp and then of fire. To 1482-1483 
belongs the fine altar-piece of San Barnabo (a Madonna and Child 
with six saints and four angels), now in the academy at IHorence. 
Very nearly of the same time must be the most popular and 
most often copied, though very far from the best-preserved, of 
his works, the round picture of the Madonna with singing angels 
in the Uffizi, known, from the text written in the open choir- 
book, us the “ Magnificat.” Somewhere near this must be placed 
the beautiful and highly finished drawing of “ Abundance,” 
which ha.s passed through the Rogers, Morris Moore and Malcolm 
collections into the British Museum, as well as a small Madonna 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection at Milan, and the fine full-faced 
portrait of a young man, probably some pupil or apprentice in 
the studio, at the National Gallery (No. 626). For the marriage 
of Antonio Pucci to Lucrezia Dini in 1483 Botticelli designed, 
and his pupils or assistants carried out, the interesting and 
dramatic set of four panels illustrating Boccaccio’s talc of 
Nastagio degF Onesti, which were formerly in the collection of 
Mr Barker and arc now dispersed. His magnificent and perfectly 
preserved altar piece of the Madonna between the two saints John, 
now in the Berlin gallery, was painted for the Bardi chapel in 
the church of San Sfiirito in i486. In the same year he helped 
to celebrate the marriage of Lorenzo Tornabuoni with Giovanna 
degli Albizzi by an exquisite pair of symbolical frescoes, the 
remains of which, after tliey had been brought to light from 
under a coat of whitewash on the walls of the Villa Lemmi, were 
removed in 1882 to the Louvre, Within a few years of the same 
date (1485-1488) sliould apparently be placed that second 
masterpiece of fanciful classicism done for Ixirenzo di Pier- 
fruncesco’s villa at Gastello, the “ Birth of Venus,” now in the 
Lfiizi, the design of which seems to have been chiefly inspired by 
the “ Stanze ” of Poliziano, perhaps also by the Pervigilium 
I'nirns ; together with the scarcely less admirable “ Mars and 
Venus ” of the National Gallery, conceived in the master’s 
peculiar vein of virile sanity mingled with exquisite caprice ; 
and the most beautiful and characteristic of all his Madonnas, 
the round of the “ Virgin with the Pomegranate ” (Uffizi). The 
fine picture of “ Pallas and the Centaur,” rediscovered idter an 


occultation of many years in the private apartments of the Pitti 
Palace, would seem to belong to about 1488, and to celebrate 
the security of Florentine affairs and the quelling of the spirit of 
tumult in the last years of the power of the great Lorenzo (1488- 
1490). “ The Annunciation ” from the convent of C!c.stello, now 
in the Uffizi, shows a design adapted from Donatello, and ex- 
pressive, in its bending movements and vehement gestures, of 
that agitation of spirit the signs of which become increasingly 
perceptible in Botticelli’s work from about this time until the 
end. The great altar-piece at San Marco with its predelle, com- 
missioned by the Arte della Seta in 1488 and finished in 1490, 
with the incomparable ring of dancing and quiring angels 
encircling the crowned Virgin in the upper sky, is the last of 
Botticelli’s altar-pieces on a great scale. 1 o nearly the same date 
probably belong.s his deeply felt and beautifully preserved small 
painting of the “ l.Ast Communion of St Jerome ” belonging to 
the Marchese Farinola. 

In 1490 Botticelli was called to take part with other artists in a 
consultation as to the completion of the facade of the Duomo, 
and to bear a share with Alessio Baldovinetti and others in the 
mosaic decorations of the chapel of San Zenobio in the same 
churcii. The death of Lorenzo II Magnifico in 1492, and the 
accession to chief power of his worthless son Piero, soon plunged 
Florence into political troubles, to which were by and by added 
the profound spiritual agitation consequent upon the preaching 
and influence of Savonarola. Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ 
Medici, who with his brother Giovanni was in a position of 
political rivalry against their cousin Piero, continued his patron- 
age of Botticelli ; and it was for him, apparently chiefly between 
the years 1492 and 1495, that the master undertook to execute 
a set of drawings in illustration of Dante on a far more elaborate 
and ambitious plan than the little designs for the engraver 
which had been interrupted in 1481. Eighty-five of these draw- 
ings are in the famous manuscript accpiircd for the Berlin inu.seum 
at the sale of the Hamilton Palace collection in 1882, and eleven 
more in the Vatican library at Rome. The series is one of the 
most interesting that has been preserved by any ancient master ; 
revealing an intimate knowledge of and profound sympathy with 
the text ; full of Botticelli’s characteristic poetic yearning and 
vehemence of expression, his half-childish intensity of vision ; 
exquisite in lightnes.s of touch and in sw'aying, rhythmical grace of 
linear composition and design. These gifts were less suited on the 
whole to the illustration of the Hell than of the later parts of the 
poem, and in the fiercer episodes there is often some puerility and 
inadequacy of invention. Throughout the Hell and Purgatory 
Botticelli maintains a careful adherence to the text, illustrating 
the several progressive incidents of each canto on a single page 
in the old-fashioned way. In the Paradise he gives a freer rein 
to his invention, and his designs become less a literal illustration 
of tlie text than an imaginative commentary on it. Almost all 
interest is centred on the jiersons of Dante and Beatrice, w ho are 
shown us again and again in various phases of asc ending progress 
and rapt contemplation, often with little mure than a bare sym- 
bolical suggestion of the beatific visions presented to them. 
Most of the drawings remain in pen outline only over a light 
preliminary sketch with the lead stylus ; all were probably 
intended to be finished in colour, as a few actually are. To the 
period of these drawings (i492“i497) would seem to belong the 
fine and finely preserved small round of the “ Virgin and Child 
I with Angels ” at the Ambrosiana, Milan, and the famous 
j “ Calumny of Apelles ” at the Uffizi, inspired no doubt by some 
contemporary translation of the text by Lucian, and equally 
remarkable by a certain feverish energy in its sentiment and 
composition, and by its exquisite finish and richness of execution 
and detail. Probably the small “ St Augustine ” in the Uffizi, 
the injured “ Judith with the head of Holofernes ” in the Kauf- 
mann collection at Berlin, and the “ Virgin and Child with St 
John,” belonging to Mr Heseltine in London, are works of the 
same period. 

Simone di Mariano, a brother of Botticelli long resident at 
Naples, returned to Florence in 1493 shared Sandro’s 
home in the Via Nuova. He soon became a devoted follower of 
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Savonarola, and has left a manuscript chronicle which is one of 
the best sources for the history of the friar and of his movement. 
Sandro himself seems to have remained aloof from the movement 
almost until the date of the execution of Savonarola and his two 
followers in 1498. At least there is clear evidence of his being 
in the confidence and employ of Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco so 
late as 1496 and 1497, which he could not possibly have been 
had he then been an avowed member of the party of the Piagnoni. 
It was probably the enforced departure of Lorenzo from Florence 
in 1497 that brought to a premature end the master s great 
undertaking on the illustration of Dante. After Lorenzo's 
return, following on the overthrow and death of Savonarola 
in 1498, we find no trace c)f any further relations between him 
and Botticelli, who by that time would seem to have become 
a declared devotee of the fruir's memor)^ and an adherent, 
like his brother, of the defeated side. During these years of 
swift political and spiritual revolution in Florence, documents 
give some glimpses of him : in 1497 as painting in the monastery 
of Moiiticclli a fresco of St Francis which has perished ; in the 
winter of the same year as bound over to keep the peace with a 
neighbour living next to the small suburban villa which Sandro 
held jointly with his brother Simone in the parish of San Sepolcro ; 
in 1499 as paying belated matriculation fees to the gild of doctors 
and druggists (of which the painters were a branch) ; and iigain 
in 1499 as carrying out some decorative jiaintings for a memlnT 
of the Vespucci family. It has been suggested, probably with 
reason, that portions of these decorations are to i)e recognized in 
two panels of dramatic scenes from Roman history , one illustrat- 
ing the stor)^ of Virginia, which has passed with the collection 
of Senatore Morclli into the gallery at Bergamo, the other a 
histor}^ of Lucretia formerly belonging to Lord Ashburnham, 
which passed into Mrs Gardner’s collection at Boston. These 
and the few works still remaining to be mentioned are all strongly 
marked by the strained vehemence of design and feeling char- 
acteristic of the master’s later years, when he dramatizes his 
own high-strung emotions in figures flung forw’ard and swaying 
out of all balance in the vehemence of action, with looks cast 
agonizingly earthward or heavenward, and gestures of wild 
yearning or appeal. These characters prevail still more in a small 
Pieti at the Poldi-Pezzoli gallery, probably a contemporary 
copy of one which the master is recorded to have painted for the 
Panciatichi chapel in the church of Sta Maria Maggiore; they 
are present to a degree even of caricature in the larger and 
coarser painting of the same subject which bears the master’s 
name in the Munich gallery, but is probably only a work of his 
school. The mystic vein of religious and political speculation 
into which Botticelli had by this time fallen has its fine.st illustra- 
tion in the beautiful symbolic “ Nativity which passed in 
succession from the Aldobrondini, the Ottley, and the Fuller 
Maitland collections into the National Gallery in 1882, with 
the apocalyptic inscription in Greek which the master has added 
to moke his meaning clear (No. 1034). In a kindred vein is 
a much-injured symbolic “Magdalene at the foot of the Cross ” 
in private pos.session at Lyons. Among extant pictures those 
which from internal evidence we must put latest in the master’s 
career are three panels illustrating the story of St Zenobius, 
of which one is at Dresden and the other two in the collection 
of Dr Mond in London. The documentary notices of him after 
1500 are few. In 1502 he is mentioned in the correspondence 
of Isaljella d’ Kste, marchioness of Gonzaga, and in u ^poem by 
Ugolino Verino. In 1503-1504 he served on the committee of 
artists appointed to decide where the colossal David of Michel- 
angelo should be placed. In these and the following years we 
find him paying fees to the company of St Luke, and the next 
thing recorded of him is his death, followed by his burial in the 
Ortaccio or garden burial-ground of the 0 ^plissanti, in May 
1510. 

The strong vein of poetical fantasy and mystical imagination 
in Botticelli, to which many of his paintings testify, and tlie 
capacity for religious conviction and emotional conversion 
which made of him an ardent, if belated, disciple of Savonarola, 
coexisted in him, according to all records, with a strong vein 
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of the laughing humour and love of rough practical and verbal 
jesting which t)elonged to the Florentine character in his age. 
His studio in the Via Nuova is said to have been the resort, 
not only of pupils and assistants, of whom a number seem to 
have been at all times working for him, but of a company of 
more or less idle gossips witli brains full of rumour and tongues 
always wagging. Vasari’s account of the straits into which 
he was led by his absorption in the study of Dante and his ad* 
hesion to the sect of Savonarola are evidently much exaggerated, 
since there is proof that he lived and died, not rich indeed, but 
possessed of property enough to keep him from any real pinch 
of distress. The story of his work and life, after having been 
the subject in recent years of much half-inlormed study and 
speculation, has at length liecn fully elucidated in the work 
of Mr H. B. Home cited below,— -a masterpiece of documentary 
research and critical exposition. 

Biiti.KHiRAPHY. — Vasari, Le Opere (ed. Milanesi), vol. lii. ; Crowe* 
Cavalcasc’Hf, Hist, of Painting tu Italy, vol. ii. ; Kr. l.tppmanii, 
BottuelUs Ztuhnungen zu Dantes Gditlicher Komodt*' ; Dr Karl 
Wocniiann. “ Sandro Botticelli ” (m Dohme, Kunst u. Kiiitstler) ; Dr 
Herniann IMmann, Sandro Uotticelli : Dr E. Steinmann, Sandro 
Bottiidli (in Knackfuss series, valuable far the author’s uhicidation 
of the Sixtine frescoes) ; I. B. Supino. Sandro BottuelU ; Bernhard 
Beicuson, The Drawings of I'lotentine J^ainUrs ; The Florentine 
Painters of the Penaissanw (iiul ed.) ; The Study and Ctitiiism of 
Jtalniu .‘ill; papers in the Burlington Magazine, the Gazette des 
Beaux- Arts (to this critic is due the first syateniatic attempt to dis* 
criminate lietween the oni;inal work of Botticelli and that of his 
various pupils) ; J. Mesnil, Miscdlauea d‘Artc, and papers iu the 
Rixnsta d'Jttc, &c. : \V. Warburg. Sandro BoHudli's Gehurt der 
lV«w> " and Friihling'' : Julia (‘arfwright (Mrs Ady), The Life 
and An of Sandro Botticelli {1^104) \ !•'. Wickhoff in the Jahrbuch 
der k. Preussischrn Kunstsammlungen (it)o()) ; Herbert P. Horne, 
Alessandro Fitipepi lommonly called Sandio Botticelli (1908) ; this 
last authority practically supersedes all others. (8. C.) 

BOTTIGER, KARL AUGUST (1760-1835), German archaeo- 
logist, wa.H Iwirn at Reichcnbach on the 8th of June 1760. He 
was educated at the school of Pforta, and the university of 
Leipzig. After holding minor educational posts, he obtained 
in 1791, through the influence of Herder, the appointment of 
rector of the gymnasium at Weimar, where he entered into a circle 
of literary men, including Wieland, Schiller and Goethe. He 
published in 1803 a learned work, Sabina^ oder Morgetiszenen 
im Putzztmmer einer reuhen Rbmertn, a description of a wealthy 
Roman lady’s toilette, and a work on ancient art, Griecktseke 
Vasaigemdlde, At the same time he assisted in editing the 
Journal des Luxus und der Moden, the Deutsche Merkur, and the 
London and Paris. In 1804 he was called to Dresden os super- 
intendent of the studies of tlie court pages, and’ received the rank 
of privy councillor. In 18x4 he was made director of studies 
at the court academy, and inspector of the Museum of Antiquities. 
He died at Dresden on the 17th of November 1835. His chief 
works are: — Ideen zur Archdologie der Malerei, i. (181 j) (no more 
published); Kunstmythologie (xBii); Vorlesungen und Aujsdtzc 
zur Alterthumskunde (1817); Amalthea (1821-1825); Ideett zur 
Kunstmyihoiogie The Opuscula et Carmina Laima 

were published separately in 1837 ; with a collection of his 
smaller pieces, Kleine Schriften(i^M~^^ 3 ^)* including a complete 
list of his works (56 pages). His biography was written by his 
son Karl Wilhelm Bottiger (1790-1862), for some time professor 
of history at Erlangen, and author of several valuable histories 
(History of Germany, History of Saxony, History of Bavaria, 
Universal History of Biographies). 

BOTTLE (Fr. bouteille, from a diminutive of the Lat. buita, 
a flask ; cf. Eng. “ butt ”), a vessel for containing liquids, gener- 
ally as opposed to one for drinking from (though this probably is 
not excluded), and with a narrow neck to fa^itatc closing and 
pouring. The first bottles were probably made of the skins of 
animals. In the Iliad (iii. 247) the attendants are represented 
as bearing wine for use in a l>ottle made of goat’s skin. The 
ancient Egyptians used skins for this purpose, and from the 
language employed by Herodotus (ii. 1 21 ), it appears that a bottle 
was formed by sewing up the skin and leaving the projection 
of the leg and foot to serve os a vent, w'hich was hence termed 
iroSfiuk. The aperture was closed with a plug or a string. Skin 
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Roman Skin Untiles, from specimens 
at PnnjjMMi and Herculaneum. 


bottles of various forms occur on Egyptian monuments. The 
Greeks and Romans also were accustomed to use bottles made of 
skins ; and in the southern parts of Europe they are still used 
for the transport of wine. The first explicit reference to lx)ttles 
of skin in Scripture occurs in Joshua (ix. 4), where it is said that 

the Gilxjonites took “ old 
sacks upon their asses, 
and wine-bottles old and 
rent and bound up.** The 
objection to putting “ new 
wine into old bottles ” I 
(Matt. ix. 17) Ls that the 
skin, already stretched 
and weakened by use, is 
liu])le to burst under the 
pressure of the gas from 
new wine. Skins are still 
most extensively used 
throughout western Asia 
for the conveyance and 
storage of water. It is 
an error to represent the bottles of the ancient Hebrews as 
being made exclusively of skins. In Jer. xix. i the prophet | 
speaks of “ a potter’s earthen vessel.” The Egyptians (see 
Egypt : Art and Archaeolof^y) possessed vases and bottles 
of hard stone, alabaster, glass, ivory, bone, porcelain, bronze, 
silver and gold, and also of glazed pottery or common 
earthenware. In modern times bottles are usually made of glass 
((/.?;.), or occasionally of earthenware. The glass bottle industry 
has attained enormous dimensions, whether for wine, beer, 
or mineral waters ; and labour-saving machinery for filling 
the bottles has l>een introduced, as well as for corking or stopper- 
ing, for Ial)clling and for washing them. 

BOTTLE-BRUSH PLANTS, a genus of Australian plants, 
known botanically as Callistemon, and belonging to the myrtle 
family (Myrtaceae). They take their name from the resemblance 
of the head of flowers to a bottle-brush. They arc well known in 
cultivation as greenhouse shrubs ; the flower owes its beauty to 
the numerous long thread-like stamens which far exceed the 
small petals. Callistemon salignus is a valuable hard wood. 

BOTTLENOSE WHALE {Hyperobdon rostralus), a member of 
the sperm-whale family, which is an inhabitant of the North 
Atlantic, passing the summer in the Spitzbergen seas and going 
farther south in winter. It resembles the sperm-whale in 
possessing a large store of oil in the upi>er part of the head, 
which yields s|)ermaceti when refined ; on this account, and also 
for the sake of the blubber, which supplies an oil almost in- 
distinguishable from sperm-oil, this whale became the object of a 
regular chase in the latter half of the iqth century. In length 
these whales vary between 20 ft. and 30 ft . ; and in colour from 
black on the upper surface in the young to light brown in old 
animals, the under-parts being greyish white. There is no notch 
between the flukes, as in other whales, but the hinder port of the 
tail is rounrled. Bottlenoses feed on cuttle-fishes and squills, 
and are practically toothless ; the only teeth which exist in the 
adult being a small pair at the front of the lower jaw, concealed 
beneath the gum during life. Examples have frequently been 
recorded on the British coasts. In November 1904 a female, 
24 ft. long, and a calf 1 5 ft. long were driven ashore at Whitstablc. 
(^e Cetacea.) 

bottomry, a maritime contract by which a ship (or bottom) 
is hypothecated in security for money borrowed for expenses 
incurred in the course of her voyage, under the condition that if 
she arrive at her destination the ship shall be liable for repayment 
of the loan, together with such premium thereon as may have 
lx;en i^reed for ; but that if the ship be lost, the lender shiril have 
no claim gainst the borrower either for the sum advanced or for 
the premium. The freight may be pledged as well as the ship, 
and, ){ necessary, the cargo also. In some coses the personal 
obligaticui of the ship-master is also included. Wiien money is 
borrowed on the security (»f the cargo alone, it is said to be taken 
up at respondentia \ but it is now only in rare and exceptional 


cases that it could be competent to the shipmaster to pledge the 
cargo, except under a general bottomry obligation, dong with 
the ship and freight. In consideration of the risks assumed by 
the lender, the bottomry premium (sometimes termed maritime 
interest) is usually high, varying of course with the nature of the 
risk and the difficulty of procuring funds. 

A bottomry contract may be written out in any form which 
sufficiently shows the conditions agreed on between the parties ; 
but it is usually drawn up in the form of a bond which confers a 
maritime lien {q.v.). The document must show, either by express 
terms or from its general tenor, that the risk of loss is assumed 
by the lender, — this being the consideration for which the high 
premium is conceded. The lender may transfer the bond by 
indorsation, in the same manner as a L'l! of exchange or bill of 
lading, and the right to recover its value becomes vested in the 
indorsees. (See BoNr>.) 

According to the law of England, a bottomry contract remains 
in force so long as the ship exists in the form of a ship, whatever 
amount of damage she may have sustained. Consequently, the 
“ constructive total loss” which is recognized in marine insurance, 
wffien the ship is damaged to such an extent that she is not worth 
repairing, is not recognized in reference to bottomry, and will not 
absolve the borrower from his obligation. But if the ship go to 
pieces, the borrower is freed from all liability under the bottomry 
contract ; and the lender is not entitled to receive any share of 
the proceeds of such of the ship's stores or materials as may have 
been saved from the wreck. Money advanced on bottomry is not 
liable in England for general average losses. Tf the ship should 
deviate iron* the voyage for which the funds were advanced, her 
subsequent loss will not discharge the obligation of the borrower 
under the bottomry contract. If she should not proceed at all 
on her intended voyagf', the lender is not entitled to rec()ver 
the bottomry premium in addition to his advance, but only 
the ordinary rate of interest for the temporary loan. As the 
bottomry premium is presumed, in every case, to cover the 
risks incurred by the lender, he is not entitled to chargtt the 
borrower with the premium which he may pay for insurance 
of the sum advanced, in addition to that stipulated in the 
bond. 

The contract of bottomry seems to have arisen from the 
custom of permitting the master of a ship, when in a foreign 
country, to pledge the ship in order to raise money for repairs, 
or other extraordinary’ expenditures rendered necessary in the 
course of the voyage. Circumstances often arise, in wbi(’h, 
without the exercise of this power on the part ol the master, it 
would be impossible to provide means for accomplishing the 
voyage ; and it is better that the master should have authority 
to burden the ship, and, if necessary, the freight and cargu also, 
in security for the money which has become requisite, than that 
the adventure should be defeated by inability to proceed. But 
the right of the master to pledge the ship or goods must always 
Ikj created by necessity ; if exercised without necessity the 
contract will be void. Accordingly, the master of a British shij> 
has no power to grant a bottomry bond at a British port, or at 
any foreign port where he might raise funds on the personal 
credit of the shipowners. Neither has he any power to pledge 
the ship or goods for private debts of his own, but only for such 
supplies as are indispensable for the purposes of the voyage. 
And in all cases he ought, if possible, to communicate with the 
owners of the ship, and with the proprietor of the cargo before 
pledging their property (“ The Bonaparte,” 1853, 8 Moo. P.C. 
473 ; “ The Staffordshire,” 1872, L.R. 4 P.C. 194). Increased 
facility of communication, by telegraph and otherwise, has given 
additional stringency to this rule, and caused a decline in the 
practice of giving bottomry bonds. 

The bottomry lender must use reasonable diligence to ascertain 
that a real necessity exists for the loan ; but he is not bound to 
see to the application of the money advanced. If the lender has 
originally advanced the funds on the personal credit of the owner 
he is not entitled to require a bottomry obligation. A bond 
procured from the shipmaster by improp^ compulsion would be 
void. 
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The power of the master to pledge the cargo depends upon 
there being some reasonable prospect of benefit to it by his so 
doing. He has no such power except in virtue of circumstances 
which may oblige him to assume the character of a^ent for the 
cargo f in the absence of any other party authorized to act on its 
behalf. Under ordinary circumstances he is not at liberty to 
pledge the cargo for repairs to the ship. If indeed the goods be 
of a perishable nature, and if it be impossible to get the ship 
repaired in sufficient time to obviate serious loss on them by 
delay, without including them under the bottomry contract, he 
has power to do so, because it may fairly be assumed, in the case 
supposed, that the ctu-go will be benefited by this procedure. 
The general principle is, that the master must act for the cargo, 
with a reasonable view to the interests of its proprietors, under 
the whole circumstances of the case. When he does this his 
proceedings will be sustained ; but should he manifestly pre- 
judice the interests of the ca^o by including it under bottomry 
for the mere purpose of relieving the ship, or of earning the 
freight, the owners of the cargo will not be bound by the bottomry 
contract. Any bottomr}' or respondentia bond may be good in 
part or bad in part, according as the master may have acted 
within or beyond the scope of his legitimate authority in granting 
it. If two or more bottomry bonds liave been granted at different 
stages of the voyage, and the value of the property be insufficient 
to discharge them all, the last-dated bond has the priority of 
payment, as having furnished the means of preserving the ship, 
and thereby preventing the total loss of tlie security for the 
previous bonds. 

When the sum due under a bottomry bond over ship, freight 
and cargo is not |)aid at the stipulated time, proceedings may be 
taken by the bondholder for recovery of the freight and for the 
sale of the ship ; and should the proceeds of these l)e insufficient 
to discliarge the claim, a judicial sale of the cargo may be re- 
sorted to. As a general rule the value of the ship and freight 
must be exhausted before recourse am be taken against the 
cargo. A l)ottomrv bond gives no remedy to the lenders against 
the owners of the ship or cargo personally. The whole liability 
under it may be met by the surrender of the property pledged, 
whether the value so surrendered covers the amount of the bond 
or not. But the owners of the ship, though not liable to tlie 
bondholder for more than the value of the ship and freight, may 
l)e further liable to the proprietors of the cargo for any sum in 
excess of the cargo’s proper share of the expense.s, taken by the 
bondholder out of the proceeds of the cargo to satisfy the bond 
after the ship and freight have been exhausted. 

The bottomry premium must be ultimately paid by the parties 
for whose benefit the advances were obtained, as ascertained on 
the final adjustment of the average expenditures at the port of 
destination. 

The practice of pledging property subject to maritime risks was 
common among the ancient Greeks, being known as (Kboatj or divuov 
(see Demosthenes' speeches Pru Phortnione, Contra Lacritum and 
hi Dionysodorunt) ; it {niSvSed into Roman law as foenus nauticum 
or usttra marttima. 

See also Lien : Maritime ; and generally Abbott on Shipping 
(i4tb cd.. looi). 

BOTZARIS |Bozzaris], MARCO {c. 178B-1823), leader in the 
War of Greek Independence, bom at Suli in Albania, was the 
second son of Kitzo Botzaris, murdered at Arta in 1809 by 
order of Ali of lannina. In 1803, after the capture of Suli by 
Ali Pasha, Marco, with the remnant of the Suliots, crossed over 
to the Ionian Islands, where he ultimately took service in an 
Albanian regiment in French pay. In 1814 he joined the Greek 
patriotic society known as the Hetairia Philike^ and in 1820, 
with other Suliots, made common cause with of lannina 
against the Ottomans. On the outbreak of the Greek revolt, he 
distinguished himself by his courage, tenacity and skill as a 
partisan leader in the fighting in western Hellas, and was con- 
spicuous in the defence of Missolonghi during the first siege 
(1822-1823). On night of the 21st of August 1823 he led the 
celebrated attack at Karpenisi of 350 Suliots on 4000 Albanians 
who formed the vanguard of the army with which Mustai Pasha 
was advancing to reinforce the besiegers. The rout of the Turks 


was complete; but Botzaris himself fell. His mcmor>' is still 
celebrated in popular ballads in Greece, Marco Botzaris’s 
brother Kosta (Constantine), who fought at Karpenisi and 
completed the victory, lived to become a general and senator in 
the Greek kingdom. He died at Athens on the 1 3th of November 
1853. Marco’s son, Dimitri Botzaris, bom in 1813, was three 
times minister of war under the kings Otho and Geoige. He 
died at Athens on the 17th of August 187a 

BOTZEN, or Bozen (Ital. Bolzano), a town in the Austrian 
province of Tirol, situated at the coiifluence of the Talfer with 
the Eis^, and a short way above the junction of the latter with 
the Adige or Etsch. It is built at a height of 869 ft., and is a 
station on the Brenner railway, being 58 m. S, of that pass 
and 35 m. N. of Trent. In 1900 it had a population of 13,632, 
Romanist pd mainly German-speaking, though the Italian ele- 
ment is said to increasing. Botzen is a Teutonic town amid 
Italiim surroundings. It is well built, and boasts of a fine old 
Gothic parish church, dating from the 14th and 1 5th centuries, 
opposite which a statue was erected in 1889 to the memory of 
the famous Minnesdnger, Walther von der Vogelweide, who, 
according to some accounts, was bom (c. 1 1 70) at a farm above 
Woidbruck, to the north of Botzen. Botzen is the busiest 
commercial town in the German-speaking portion of Tirol, 
being admirably situated at the junction of the Brenner route 
from Germany to Italy with that from Switzerland down the 
Upper Adige valley or the Vintschgau. Hence the transit trade has 
always been vcr>' considerable (it has four large fairs annually), 
while the local wine is mentioned as early as the 7th century, 
lately its prosperity has been increased by the rise into favour 
as a winter resort of the village of Gries, on the other bank of the 
lalfer, and now practically a suburb of Botzen. 

Tlie pons Drusi (proliably over the Adige, just below Botzen) 
is mentioned in the 4th century by the PetUittger Table, In the 
7th to 8th centuries Botzen was held by a dynasty of Bavarian 
counts. But in 1027, with the rest of the diocese of Trent, it 
was given by the emperor Conrad II. to the bishop of Trent. 
Prom 1028 onwards it was ruled by local counts, the vassals of the 
bishops, but after Tirol fell into the hands of the Hubsburgers 
(1363) their power grew at the expense of tliat of the bishops, 
in 1381 I.copold gpnted to the citizens the privilege of liaving a 
town council, while in 1462 the bishops resigned all rights of 
jurisdiction over the town to the Habsburgers, so that its later 
history is merged in that of Tirol. (W. A. B. C.) 

BOUGH ARDON, EDME (1698-1762), P^rench sculptor, was 
esteemed in his day the greatest sculptor of h|s time. Bom at 
Chaumont, he became the pupil of Guillaume Coustou and gained 
the prix dr Rome in j 722. Resisting the tendency of the day 
he was classic in his taste, pure and chaste, always correct, 
charming and distinguished, a great stickler fur all the finish 
that sand-paper could give. During the ten years he remained 
at Rome, Bcmchardon made a striking bust of Pope Benedict 
XIll. (1730). In 1746 he produced his first acclaimed master- 
piece, “ Cupid fashioning a Bow out of the C lub of Hercules,*’ 
perfect in its grace, but cold in the purity of its classic design. 
His two other leading chefs-d'oeuvre are the fountain in the rue 
de Grenelle, Paris, the first portions of which had been finished 
and exhibited in 1740, and the equestrian statue of Louis XV., 
a commission from the city of Paris. This superb work, which, 
when the model was produced, was declared the finest work of 
its kind ever produced in France, Bouchardon did not live to 
finish, but left its completion to Pigaile. It was destroyed during 
the Revolution. 

Among the chief books on the sculptor and his art are Vie d'Edme 
Bouchardon, by Ic comte de Cayius (F^aris, 1762) ; Notice iur 
Ednu Bouchardon, sculpteur, by £. Jolibois (Versaillcb, 1837) ; 
Notice histori^ sur Edme Bouchardon, by J. Comanclct (Paris, 

; and Prench Architects and Sculptors of the /Sth Century, 
by Lady Dilke (London, ic>ck)). 

BOUCHER, FRANCOIS (1703-1770), French painter, was bom 
in Paris, and at first was employed by Jean Francois Cars (1670- 
*739)» the engraver, father of lie engraver Laurent Cars (16^ 
1771), to make designs and illustrations for books. In 2727, 
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however, he went to Ituly, nnd at Rome became well known os 
a painter. He returned to Paris in 1731 and soon became a 
favourite in society. His picture “ Rinaldo and Armida ” (1734) 
is now in the louvre. He was made inspector of the Gobelins 
factory in 1755 court painter in 1765, and was employed by 
Madame de Pompadour both to paint her portrait and to execute 
various decorative works. He died in 177®* Watteau-like 
style and ^(raceful voluptuousness gave him the title of the 
Anacreon ol painting, but his repute declined until recent years. 
The Wallace collection, at Hertford Jlouse, has some of his 
finest pictures, outside the Lou\Te. His etchings were also 
numerous and masterly. 

Sec AiUoinc Brel's notice in the Nhfolof^e des hommes ciUhres for 
1771, and the monographs by the brothera de Goncourt and Paul 
MauU. 

BOUCHER, JONATHAN (1731^1804), English divine and 
fjhilol»>gist, was horn in the hamlet of Blencogo, near Wigton, 
Curnlwrlaiid, on the 12th of March 1738. He was educated at 
the Wigton grammar school, and about 1754 went to Virginia, 
where he became a private tutor in the families of Virginia 
planters. Among his c harges was John Parke Custis, the step-son 
of George Washington, with whom he began a long and intimate 
friendship. Returning to England, he was ordained by the bishop 
of London in March 1 762, and at once sailed again for iynerica, 
where he remained until 1775 as rector of various Virginia and 
Maryland parishes, including Hanover, King George’s county, 
Virginia, and St Anne’s at Annapolis, Maryland. He wa.s widely 
known as an eloquent preacher, and his .scholarly attainments 
won for him the friendship ancl esteem of some of the ablest 
scholars in the colonies. During his residence in Maryland he 
vigorously opposed the “ vestry act,” by which the powers and 
emoluments of the Marjdand pastors were greatly diminished. 
When the struggle Ixjtween the colonies and the mother country 
began, although he felt much sympathy for the former, his 
opposition to any form of obstruction to the Stamp Act and other 
measures, and his denunciation of a resort to force created a 
breach l)etween him and his parish, and in a fier\' farewell 
discourse preached after the opening of hostilities he declared 
that no power on earth should prevent him from praying and 
shouting “ God save the King.” In the succeeding autumn he 
returned England, where his loyaJism was rewarded by a 
government pension. In 1784 he Iwcame vicar of Epsom in 
Surrey, where he continued until his death on the 27tli of April 
1804, becoming known as one of the most eloquent preachers of 
his day. He was an accomplished writer and scholar, contributed 
largely to William Hutchinson’s History of the County of Cumber- 
la^ (2 vols., 1794 seq.), and published .4 V"iav of the Causes 
and Consequences of ike American Revolution (1797), dedicated 
t(3 George Washington, and consisting of thirteen discourses 
delivered in America between 1763 and 1775. His philological 
studies, to which the last fourteen years of his life were devoted, 
resulted in the compilation of “ A Glossary of Provincial and 
Archaic Words,” intended as a supplement to Dr Johnsons 
Dictionary y but never published except in part, whicli finally in 
1831 passed into the hands of the English compilers of Webster’s 
Dictionary^ by whom it wa.s utilized. 

His son, Barton Boucher (1794-1865), rector of Fonthill 
Bishops, Wiltshire, in 1856, was well known as the author of 
religious tracts, hymns and novels. 

BOUCHER DE CREVECCEUR DE PERTHES, JACQUES 
(178^1868), French geologist and antiquary, was bom on the 
10th of September 1788 at Rethel, Ardennes, France. He was 
the eldest son of Jules Arraand Guillaume Boucher de Cr^vecocur, 
botanist and customs officer, and of jC^tienne- Jeanne-Marie de 
Perthes (whose surname he was authorized by royal decree in 
x8x8 to assume in addition to his father’s). In 1802 he entered 
government employ as an officer of customs. His duties kept him 
for six years in Italy, whence returning (in 18x1) he found rapid 
promotion ut home, and finally was appointed (March 1825) 
to succeed his lather as director of the douane at Abbeville, 
whe re he remained for the rest of his life, l)eing superannuated 
in January X853, and dying on the 5th of August 1868. His 


leisure was chiefly devoted to the study of what was afterwards 
called the Stone Age, “ antediluvian man,” as he expressed it. 
About the year 1830 he had found, in the gravels of the Somme 
valley, flints which in his opinion bore evidence of human 
handiwork ; but not until many years afterwards did he make 
public the important discovery of a worked flint implement 
with remains of elephant, rhinoceros, &c., in the gravels of 
Menchecourt. This was in 1846. A few years later he com- 
menced the issue of his monumental work, Aniiquites celtiques 
et anlediluviennes (1847, 1857, 1864; 3 vols.), a work in which 
he was the first to establish the existence of man in the Pleistocene 
or early Quaternary period. His views met with little approval, 
partly because he had previously propounded theories regarding 
the antiquity ot man without facts to support them, partly 
because the figures in his book were badly executed and they 
included drawings of flints which showed no clear sign of work- 
manship. In 1855 Dr Jean Paul Rigollot (1810- 1873), of Amiens, 
strongly advocated the authenticity of the flint implements ; but 
it was not until 1858 that Hugh Falconer (q,v.) saw the collection 
at Abbeville and induced Prestwich (q.v,) in the following year 
to visit the locality. Prestwich then definitely agreed that the 
flint implements were the work of man, and that they occurred 
in undisturbed ground in association with remains of extinct 
mammalia. In 1863 his discovery of a human jaw, together 
with worked flints, in a gravel-pit at Moulin-Quignon near 
Abbeville seemed to vindicate Boucher de Perthes entirely ; 
but doubt was thrown on the antiquity of the human remains 
(owing to the possibility of interment), though not on the good 
faith of the discoverer, who was the same year made an officer 
ot the Legion of Honour together with Qiiatrefages his 
champion. Boucher de Perthes displayed activity in many 
other directions. For more than thirty years he filled the 
presidential chair of the Soci6t6 d’Kmulation at Abbeville, 
to the publications of which he contributed articles on a wide 
range of subjects. He wa.s the author of several tragedies, 
two books of fiction, several works of travel, and a numiier of 
books on economii' and philanthropic questiorus. To his scientific 
books may be added De I'homme antediluvien et de ses oeuvres 
(Paris, i860). 

Set; Alcius Ledien, Voucher de Perthcb : svr vie, oeuvres, sa 
(orrespondance ( AblK*^ville, 1885) ; Lady I’ri'Slwjch, “ Recollections 
of M. Boucher de J*crthes" (with portrait) in Essays Descriptive ami 
Bio^aphual (1901). 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE, a maritime department of south- 
eastern France situated at the mouth of the Rhone. Area, 2026 
sq. m. Pop. (1906) 765,9x8. Formed in 1790 from western 
Provence, it is bounded N . by Vauduse, from which it is separated 
by the Durance, E. by Var, W. by Card, and S. by the Medi- 
terranean, along which its seaboard stretches for about 120 m. 
The western portion consists of the Camargue {q>v.\ a low and 
marshy plain enclosed between the Rhone and the Petit-Rhonc, 
and comprising the Rhone delta. A large portion of its surface is 
covered liy lagoons and pools (etangs), the largest of which i.s the 
£)tang de Vaccards ; to the east of the Camargue is situated the 
remarkable stretch of country called the Crau, which is strewn 
with pebbles like the sea-beach ; and farther east and north 
there are various ranges of mountains of moderate elevation be- 
longing to the Alpine system. The £tang de Berrc, a lagoon 
covering an area of nearly 60 sq. m., is situated near the sea 
to the south-east of the Crau. A few small tributaries of the 
Rhone and the Durance, a number of streams, such as the Arc 
and the Touloubre, which flow into the fitang de Berre, and the 
Huveaunc, which finds its way directly to the sea, arc the only 
rivers that properly belong to the department. 

Bouches-du-Rhone enjoys the beautiful climate of the Medi- 
terranean coast, the chief drawback being the mistral, the icy 
north-west wind blowing from the central plateau of France. 
The proportion of arable land is small, though the quantity has 
been considerably increased by artificial irrigation and by the 
draining of marshland. Cereals, of which wheat and oats are 
the commonest, are grown in the Camargue and the plain of 
Aries, but they are of less importance than the oli>'e-tree, which 
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is grown largely in the east of the department and supplies the 
oil-works of Marseilles. The vine is also cultivated, the method 
of submersion being used as a safeguard against phyUoxera. 
In the cantons of the north-west large quantities of early vege- 
tables are produced. Of live-stock, sheep alone are raised to 
any extent. Almonds, figs, capers, mulberr)^ trees and silk- 
worms are sources of considerable profit. Iron is worked, but 
the most important mines are those of lignite, in which between 
3000 and 3000 workrnen arc employed ; the department also pro- 
duces bauxite, building-stone, lime, cement, gypsum, clay, sand 
and gravel and marble. The salt marshes employ many workmen, 
and the amount of sea-salt obtained exceeds in quantity the pro- 
duce of any other department in France. Marseilles, the capital, 
is by far the most important industrial town. In its oil-works, 
soap-works, metallurgical works, shipbuilding works, dLstillerics, 
flour-mills, chemical works, tanneries, engineering and machinery 
works, brick and tile works, manufactories of preserved foods 
and biscuits, and other industrial establishments, is concentrated 
most of the manufacturing activity of the department. To these 
must be added the potteries of the industrial town of Aubagne, 
the silk-works in the north-west cantons, and various paper and 
cardboard manufactories, while several of the industries of 
Marseilles, such as the distilling of oil, metal-founding, ship- 
building and soap-making, are common to the whole of liouches- 
du-Rhone. Fishing is also an important industry. Cereals, flour, 
silk, woollen and cotton goods, wine, brandy, oils, soap, sugar 
and coffee are chief exports ; cereals, oil-seeds, wine and brandy, 
raw sugar, cattle, timber, silk, wool, cotton, coal, &c., are im- 
ported. The foreign commerce of the department, which is 
principally carried on in the Mediterranean Imsin, is for the most 
part concentrated in the capital ; the minor ports are Martigues, 
Cassis and La Ciotal. Internal trade is facilitated by the canal 
from Arles to Port-de-Bouc and two smaller canals, in all about 
35 m. in length. The Rhone and the T^etit-Rhone are both 
navigable within the department. 

Bouche.s-du-Rh6ne is divided into the three arrondissements 
of Marseilles, Aix and Arles (33 (Uintons, in communes). It 
belongs to the archiepiscopal province of Aix, to the region of 
the XV. army corps, the headquarters of which are at Marseilles, 
and to the academie (educational division) of Aix. Its court of 
appt-’al i.s at Aix, Marseilles, Aix, Arles, La Ciotat, Martigues, 
Salon, Les Saintes-Maries, St R^my, Les Baux and Tarascon, 
the principal places, are separately noticed. Objects of interest 
elsewhere may be mentioned. Near Sainl-f'hamas there is a 
remarkable Roman bridge over the 1 ouloubre, which probably 
dates from the ist century b.c, and is thus the olde.st in 
France. It is supported on one semicircular span and has 
triumphal arches at either end. At Vemegues there are re- 
mains of u Roman temple known as the “ Maison-Bas.se.” The 
famous abbey of Montmajour, of which the oldest parts are 
the Romanesque churcli and cloister, is 3^ m. from Arles. At 
Oi^on there are the ruins of a chateau of the i5lh century, and 
near T^i Roque d’Anth^ron the church and other buildings of 
the Cistercian abbey of Silvacane, founded in the 12th century, 

BOUCHOR, MAURICE (1855- ), French poet, was born on 

the 15th of December 1855 in Paris. He published in succession 
Chansons joyeuses (1874), Poemes de V amour et de la mer (1875), 
Le Faust moderne (1878) in prose and verse, and Les Contes 
parisiens (1880) in verse. His Aurore (1883) showed a tendency 
to religious mysticism, which reached its fullest expression in 
Les Stoles (1888 ; new .series, 1895), the most interesting of his 
works. Bouchor (whose brother, Joseph F61ix Bouchor, b. 1853, 
became well known as an artist) was a sculptor as well as a poet, 
and he designed and worked the fibres used in his charming 
pieces as marionettes, the words being recited or chanted by 
himself or his friends behind the scenes. These miniature dramas 
on religious subjects, Tohie (1889), (18^) and Sainte 

Ckile (1892), were produced in Paris at the Th^tre des Marion- 
nettes. A one-act verse drama by Bouchor, Conte de Noel, was 
played at the Th^tre Frangais in 1895, but Dieu le vetU 
(18^) was not produced. In conjunction with the musician 
Julien Tiersot (b. 1857), he made efforts for the preservation of 


the Ftench folk-songs, and published Chants popudaim pour les 
dcoUs{lBg^). 

BOUOHOTTE, JEAN BAPTI8TB NOfiL (1754-1840), PVench 
minister, was bom at Metz on the 25th of De^mber 1754. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution he was a captain of cavalry, and 
his zeal led to his being made colonel and given the command at 
C^brai. When Dumouriez delivered up to the Austrians the 
minister of war, the marquis de fieumonville, in AprU 1793, 
Bouchotte, who had bravely defended Cambrai, was called b\ 
the Convention to be minister of war, where he remained until the 
31st of March 17^. The predominant role of the Committee of 
Public Safety during that period did not leave much scope for the 
new minister, yet he rendered some services in Hie organization 
of the republican armies, and chose his officers with insight, 
among them Kl^ber, Mass^na, Moreau and Bonaparte: During 
the Thermidorian reaction, in spite of his incontestable honesty, 
he was accused by the anti-revolutionists. He was tried by the 
tribunal of the Eure-et-Loire and acquitted. Then he ithdrew 
from politics, and lived in retirement until his death on the 8th 
of June 1840. 

BOUCICAULT, DION (1822-1890), Irish actor and playwright, 
was l>om in Dublin on the 26th of December 1822, the son of a 
French refugee and an 1 rish mother. Before he was twen ty he was 
fortunate enough to moke an immediate success as a dramatist 
with London Assurance, produced at Covent Garden on the 
4th of March 1841, with a cast that included Charles Matthews, 
William Famen, Mrs Nesbitt and Madame Vestris. He rapidly 
followed this with a number of other plays, among the most 
successful of the early ones being Old Heads and Young Hearts, 
Louis XL, and The Corsican Brothers. In June 1852 he made his 
first appearance as an actor in a melodrama of his own entitled 
The Vampire at the Princess’s theatre. From 1853 to i860 he 
was in the United States, where he was always a popul^ favourite. 
On his return to England he produced at the Adelphi a dramatic 
adaptation of Gerald Griffin’s novel, The Comedians, entitled The 
CoUeen Bawn. This play, one of the most successful of modem 
times, was j^rformed in almost every city of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and made its author a handsome fortune, 
which he lost in the management of various London theatres. It 
was followed by The Octoroon {1^61), the popularity of which was 
i almost as great. Boucicault’s next marked success was at the 
I Princess’s theatre in 1865 with Arrah-na- Pogue, in which he 
played the part of a Wicklow carman. This, and his admirable 
creation of Con in his play The Shaughraun (first produced at 
Drury Lane in 1875), won him the reputation ot being the best 
st^e Irishman of his time. In 1875 returned to New York 
( ity and finally made his home there, but he paid occasional 
visits to London, where his lost appearance was made in his play, 
The Jilt, in 1886. The Streets oj London and After Dark were two 
I of his late successes as a dramatist. He died in New Voric on the 
i8th of September 1890. Boucicault was twice married, his first 
wife being Agnes Robertson, the adopted daughter of Charles 
Kean, and herself an actress of unusual ability. Three children, 
Dion (b. 1859), Aubrey (b. 1868) and Nina, also became dis- 
tinguished in the profession. 

BOUCICAUT, JEAN [Jean le Meingrk, called BouctCAUr] 
(r. 1366-1421), marshal of France, was the son of another Jean 
le Meingre, al^ known as Boucicaut, marshal of France, who 
died on the 15th of March 1368 (N.S.). At a very eariy age he 
became a soldier ; he fought in Normandy, in Flanders imd in 
Prussia, distinguishing himself at the battle of Roosebeke in 
1382 ; and then after a campaign in Spain be journeyed to the 
Holy Land. Boucicaut’s great desire appears to have been to 
fight the Turk, and in 13^ he was one of the French soldiers 
who marched to the defence of Hungary and shared in the 
Christian defeat at Nicopolts, where he narrowly escaped death. 
After remaining for some months a captive in the hands of the 
sultan, he obtained his ransom and returned to France ; then 
in 1399 he was sent at the head of an army to aid the Eastern 
emperor, Manuel IL, who was himsed by the Turks. Boucicaut 
dre^ the enemy from his position before Constantinople and 
returned to France for fresh troops, but instead of proceeding 
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EKHtn to eastern Europe^ he was despatched in 1401 to Genoa, 
who in 1396 had placed herself under the dominion of France. 
Here he was successful in restoring order and in making the 
French occupation effective, and he was soon able^ to turn his 
attention to the defence of the Genoese possessions in the Medi- 
terranean. The energy which he showed m this direction involved 
him not only in u (|uarrcl with Janus, king of Cyprus, but led 
also to a short war with Venice, whose fleet he encountered off 
Modon in the Archipelago in October 1403. This battle has been 
claimed by both sides as a victory*. Peace was soon made with 
the republic, and then in 1409, while the marshal was absent on 
a campaign in northern Italy, Genoa threw off the French yoke, 
and Boucicaut, unable to reduce her again to submission, retired 
to Languedoc. He fought at Agincourt, where he was ti^en 
prisoner, and died in England. Boucicaut, who was very skilful 
in the tournament, founded the order of the Dame blanche a 
Vei H vert, a society the object of which was to defend the wives 
and daughters of absent knights. 

There is in existence an anonymous account of Boucicaut's life 
and adventures, entitled Ltvre ties faits du bon messife Jean le 
Meingve dit Douctcaui, which was published in Paris by T. G^etoiy 
in 1O20. See 1 . Uelaville Ic Roulx, La h'rame en Orient : expeditions 
du marichal Boucicaut (Paris, 188O). 

BOUOIM, EUGtENE ( 1824-1898), French painter of the paysage 
de mer, was the son of a pilot. Born at Honfleur he was cabin- 
l>oy for a while on board the rickety steamer that plied between 
Havre and Honfleur across the estuary of the Seine. But before 
old age came on him, Boudin’s father abandoned seafaring, 
and the son gave it up too, having of course no real vocation 
for it, though he preserved to his last days much of a sailor’s 
character, — frankness, accessibility, open-heartfdness. Boudin 
the elder now established himself as stationer and frame-maker ; 
this time in the greater seaport town of Havre ; and Eugene 
helped in the little business, and, in stolen hours, produced 
certain drawings. That was a time at which the romantic out- 
lines of the Norman coast engaged Isabey, and the green wide 
valleys of the inland country engaged Troyon ; and Troyon and 
Isabey, and Millet too, came to the shop at Havre. Young Boudin 
found his desire to be a painter stimulated by their influence ; 
Ills work made a certain progress, and the interest taken in the 
young man resulted in his being granted for a short term of 
years by the town of his adoption a pension, that he might study 
painting. He studied partly in Paris ; but whatever individuality 
he possessed in thojie years was hidden and covered, rather than 
disclosed. An instance of tiresome, elaborate labour — good 
enough, no doubt, as groundwork, and not out of keeping with 
what at least was the popular taste of that day— is his “ Pardon 
of Sainte Anne de la Palud,’’ a Breton scene, of 1858, in which 
lie introduced the young Breton woman who was immediately 
to become his wife. This conscientious and unmoving picture 
hangs in the museum of Havre, along with a hund^ later, 
fresher, thoroughly individual studies and sketches, the gift 
of Boudin's brother, Louis Boudin, after the painter’s death. 
Re-established at Honfleur, Boudin was married and poor. 
Hut his work gained character and added, to merely academic 
(Xirrectness, character and charm. He was beginning to be 
himself by 1864 or 1865 — was the first of such periods 
of his as may be accounted good — and, though not at that time 
so fully a master of transient effects of weather as he became 
later, he began then to paint with a success genuinely artistic 
the scenes of the harbour and the estuary, which no longer 
lost vivacity by deliberate and too obvious completeness. 
The war of 1870-71 found Boudin impecunious but great, for 
then there had well begun the series of freshly and vigorously 
conceived canvases and panels, which record the impressions 
of a precursor of the Impressionists in presence of the Channel 
waters, and of those autumn skies, or skies of summer, now 
radiant, now* uncertain, which hung over the small ports and 
the rocky or chalk-cliff 4wts, over the watering-places, Trouville, 
Dieppe, and over tiMiC Mger harbours, with port and twant^port 
and Msm, of of Havre. In the war time, Boudin 

was in Brittany in the Low Countries. About 1875- 


1876 he was at Rotterdam and Bordeaux. That great bird’s- 
eye vision of Bordeaux which is in the Luxembourg dates from 
these years, and in these years he was at Rotterdam, the com- 
panion of Jongkind, with whom he had so much in common, 
but whose work, like his, free and fearless and unconventional, 
can never be said with accuracy to have seriously influenced 
his own. Doing excellent things continually through all the 
’seventies, when he was in late middle age-gaining scope in 
colour, having now so many notes — faithful no longer wholly 
to his amazing range of subtle greys, now blithe and silvery, 
now nobly deep-sending to the Salon great canvases, and to 
the few enlightened people who would buy them of him the 
ioiU or panel ot most moderate size on which he best of all ex- 
pressed himself — Boudin was yet not acceptable to the public 
or to the fashionable dealer. The late ’eighties had to come 
and Boudin to be elderly before there was a sale for his work 
at any prices that were in the least substantial. Broadly speaking 
his work in those very ’eighties was not so good as the labour, 
essentially delicate and fresh and just, of some years earlier, 
nor had it always the attractiveness of the impulsive deliverances 
of some years later, when the inspired sketch was the thing 
that he generally stopped at. Old age found him strong and 
receptive. Only in the very last year of his life was there per- 
ceptible a positive deterioration. Not very long before it, 
Boudin, in a visit to Venice, had produced impressions of Venice 
for which much more was to be said than that they were not 
Ziem’s. And the deep colouring of the South, on days when the 
sunshine blazes least, had been caught by him and presented nobly 
at Antibes and Villefranche. At last, resorting to tlie south again 
as a refuge from ill-health, and recognizing soon that the relief 
it could give him was almost spent, he resolved that it should 
not be for him, in the words of Maurice Harris, a “ tombe fleurtc," 
and he returned, hastily, weak and sinking, to his home at 
Deauville, that he might at least die within sight of ('hannel 
waters and under Channel skies. As a “ marine painter 
more properly as a painter of subjects in which water must have 
some part, and as curiously expert in the rendering of all that 
goes upon the sea, and as the painter too of the green banks 
of tidaJ rivers and of the long-stretched beach, with crinolined 
Parisienne noted as ably as the sailor-folk — Boudin stands alone. 
Beside him others are apt to seem rather theatrical or if they 
do not romance they appear, perhaps, to chronicle dully. The 
pastels of Boudin — summary and economic even in the ‘sixties, 
at a time when his painted work was less free — obtained the 
splendid eulogy of Baudelaire, and it was no other than Corot 
who, before his pictures, said to him : “ You are the master 
of the sky.” 

See also Gustave Cahen. Uughie boudiu (Paris, 1899) ; Ars<inc 
Alexandre. Essais ; Frederick Wedmore, Whistler and Others (iQof)). 

(F. We.) 

BOUDINOT, ELIAS (1740-1821), American revolutionary 
leader, was bom at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, of Huguenot 
descent, on the 2nd of May 1740. He studied law at Princeton, 
New Jersey, in the office of Richard Stockton, who.se sister 
Hannah he married in 1762, and in November 1760 he was 
licensed as a counsellor and attomey-at-law*, afterwards practising 
at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. On the approach of the War of 
Independence he allied himself with the conservative WTiigs. 
He was a deputy to the provincial congress of New Jersey from 
May to August 1775, and from May 1777 until July 1778 was the 
commissary-general of prisoners, with the rank of colonel, in 
the continental army. He was one of the New Jersey meml>ers 
of the continental congress in 1778 and again from 1781 until 
1783, and from November 1782 until October 1783 was president 
of that body, acting also for a short time, after the resignation 
of Robert R. Livingston, as secretary for foreign affairs. From 
1789 to 1795 he sat as a member of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, and from 1795 until 1805 he was the director of the 
United States mint at Philadelphia. He took an active part 
in the founding of the American Bible Society* in 1816, of which 
he became die first president. He was a trustee and a benefactor 
of the college of New Jersey (afterwards Princeton University), 
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In reply to Thomas Paine s Agr of Reason, he published the 
Age of Revelation (1790) ; he also published a volume entitled 
A Star in the West, or a Humble Attempt to Discover the Long Lost 
Ten Tribes of Israel (1816), in which he endeavours to prove 
that the American Indians may be the ten lost tribes. Boudinot 
died at Burlington, New Jersey, on the *4th of October 1821. 

See The Life, Pttblu Services, Addresses and Letters of Ettas 
Boudinot, edited by J. J. Boudinot (Boston and New York, 1896). 

B 0 U£» ami (179401881), Austrian geologist, was born at 
Hamburg on the 16th of March 1794, and received his early 
education there and in Geneva and Paris. Proceeding to Edin- 
burgh to study medicine at the university, he came under 
the influence of Robert Jameson, whose teachings in geology 
and mineralogy' inspired his future career. Bou6 was thus led 
to make geological expeditions to various parts of Scotland and 
the Hebrides, and after taking his degree of M.D. in 1817 he 
settled for some years in Pans. In 1820 he issued his Essai 
giologique sur VEcosse, in which the eruptive rocks in particular 
were carefully described. He travelled much in Germany, 
Austria and southern Europe, studying various geological forma- 
tions, and becoming one of the pioneers in geological research ; 
he was one of the founders of the Societe (^ologique de France 
in 1830, and was its president in 1835. In 1841 he .settled in 
Vienna, and became naturalized as an Austrian. He died on the 
2 1 si of November 1881. To the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Vienna he communicated imix)rtant papers on the geology 
of the Balkan States (i85<)- 1870), and he also published Memoires 
giologiques el paleoniologiques (Paris, 1832) and La Ttirqme 
d' Europe : observaiiom sm la geographic, la giologie, Vhistoire 
natureile, 6rr. (Paris, 1840). 

BOUFFLERS, LOUIS FRANQOIS, Due de, comte de C43gny 
(1644-1711), marshal of France, was born on the loth of January 
1644. entered the army and saw' service in 1663 at the siege 
of M ansal , becoming in 1669 colonel of dragoons. In the conquest 
of Lorraine (1670) he served under Marshal de Cr^rjui. In Hol- 
land he served under Turenne, frequently distinguishii^ himself 
by his skill and bravery ; and when Turenne was killed by a 
cannon-shot in 1675 he commanded the rear-guard during the 
retreat of the French army. He was already a brigadier, and 
in 1677 became marechal de camp. He served throughout the 
campaigns of the time with increasing distinction, and in i68j 
l)ecamc lieutenant-general. He commanded the French army 
on the Moselle, which opened the War of the League of Augsburg 
with a series of victories ; then he led a corps to the Sambre, 
and reinforced Luxemburg on the eve of the l)attle of Fleurus. 
In 1691 he acted as lieutenant-general under the king in person ; 
and during the investment of Mons he was wounded in an attack 
on the town. He was present with the king at the siege of 
Namur in 1692, and took part in the victory of Steinkirk. For 
his services he was raised in 1693 to the rank of marshal of 
France, and in 1694 was made a duke. Tn 1694 he was appointed 
governor of French Flanders and of the town of Lille. By a 
skilful manoeuvre he threw himself into Namur in 1695, and 
only surrendered to his l>esiegers after he had lost 8000 of his 
13,000 men. In the conferences which terminated in the peace 
of Ryswick he had a principal share. During the following war, 
when Lille was threatened with a siege by Marlliorough and 
Eugene, Boufllers was appointed to the command, and made a 
most gallant resistance of three months. He was rewarded and 
honoured by the king for his defence of Lille, as if he ha'd been 
victorious. It was indeed a species of triumph ; hi.s enemy, 
appreciating his merits, allowed him to dictate his own terms of 
capitulation. In 1708 he was made a peer of France. In 1709, 
when the affairs of France were threatened with the most urgent 
danger, Boufflers offered to serve under his junior, Villars, and 
was with him at the battle of Malplaquet. Here he displayed 
the highest skill, and after Villars was wounded he conduced 
the retreat of the French army without losing either cannon or 
prisoners. He died at FontaineUeau on the 22nd of August 
1711. 

See F Vtc du Mat. de Boufflets (Lille. 1852), and Pere 

Delanie’s and i*^re I^oissoa's Oraisons funibres du Med. B. ( 1 712). 


BOUFFLERS, VtkmhiA iSAM, Crxvalibr bb (1757- 
181 5), French statesman and man of letters, was bom near Nan^ 
on the 31st of May 1738. He was the son of Louis Fhm^ois, 
marquis de Boufllers. His mother, Marie Catherine de Beanveau 
Croon, was the mistress of Stanislas Lessezynski, and the boy 
was brought up at the court of I^un^ville. He spent six monriu 
in study for the priesthood at Saint Sulpice, Paris, and during hit 
residence there he put in circulation a story which became ex- 
tremely popular, Alifte, reine de Gokonde. Boufllen did not, 
however, take the vows, as his ambitions were militaiy. He 
entered the order of the Knights of Malta, so that he might be 
able to follow the career of arms without sacrificing the revenues 
of a benefice he had received in Lorraine from King Stanislas. 
After serving in various campaigns he reached the grade of 
marichal de camp in 1784, and in the next year was seflt to West 
Africa as governor of Senegal. He proved an excellent ad- 
ministrator, and did what he could to mitigate the horrors of 
the slave trade ; and he interested himself in opening up the 
material resources of the colony, so that his departure in 1787 
was regarded as a real calamity by both colonists and ne^^s. 
The Mhnotres secrets of Bachaumont give the current opinion 
that Boufllers was sent to Senegal l)ecAuse he was in disgrace at 
court ; hut the real reason appears to have l^een a desire to pay 
his debts before his marriage with Mmc de Sabran, which took 
place soon after his return to France. Boufllers was admitted 
to the Academy in 1788, and subsequently became a member of 
the states-gcneral. During the Revolution he found an asylum 
with Prince Henry of Prussia at Rheinsberg. At the Restoration 
he was made joint-librarian of the Biblioth^que Mazarine. His 
wit and his skill in light verse had won him a great reputation, 
and he was one of the idols of the Parisian salons. His paradoxical 
character was described in an epigram attributed to Antoine 
d(‘ Rivarol, liberiin, militaire philosophe, diplomate chan- 

Sonnier, emigre patrioie. republicain courtisan.^* He died in Paris 
on the 18th of January 1815. 

Hih CEuvres completes were piibliiihed under his own HU]iervtMtott 
in 1803. A selection ol hts stories in prose and verse was edited by 
Eugene Asse in 1878 ; his Pohies by O. Duuine in 1886 ; and the 
Correspnndance inMtie de la fomtesse de Sahran et du chevalier de 
Bouffter.K (1778-1788), by E. de Magnieu and Henri Prat in 1873. 

BOUGAINVILLE, LOUIS ANTOINE DE (1729-^1811), French 
navigator, was bom at Paris on the nth of November 1729. 
He was the son of a notary, and in early life studied law, but 
soon almndoned the profession, and in 1753 entered the army 
in the corps of musketeers. At the age of twenty-five he pul> 
lished a treatise on the integral calculus, as a* supplement to 
De rHopital’s treatise, Des infiniment petits. In 1755 ne was sent 
to London as secretary to the French embassy, and was made 
a member of the Royal Society. In 1756 he went to Canada as 
captain of dragoons and aide-de-camp to the marquis de Mont- 
calm ; and having distinguished himself in the war against 
P^ngland, was rewarded with the rank of colonel and the cross 
of St Ixjuis. He afterwards served in the Seven Years’ War 
from 1761 to 1763. After the peace, when the French govern- 
ment conceived the project of colonizing the Falkland Islands, 
Bougainville undertook the task at his own expense. But the 
settlement having excited the jealousy of the Spaniards, the 
French government ^ave it up to them, on condition of their 
indemnifying Bougainville. He was then appointed to the 
command of the frigate La Boudeuse ” and the transport 
“ L’fitoile,” and set sail in December 1766 on a voyage of 
discovery round the worid. Having executed his commission 
of delivering up the Falkland Islands to the Spanish, Bougainville 
proceeded on his expiedition, and touched at Buenos Aires. 
Passing through the Straits of Magellan, he visited the Tuamotu 
archipelago, and Tahiti, where the English navigator Wallis 
had touched eight months before. He proceeded across the 
Pacific Ocean by way of the Samoan group, which he named 
the Navigators Islands, the New Hebrides and the Solomon 
Islands. His men now suffering from scurvy, and his vessels 
requiring refitting, he anchored at Bum, one of the Moluccas, 
where th« governor of the Dutch settlement supplied his wants. 
It was the beginning of September, and the expedition took 
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advantage of the easterly monsoon, which carried them to 
Batavia. In March 1769 the expedition arrived at St Malo, with 
the loss of only seven out of upwards of 200 men. Bougainville's 
account of the voyage (Paris, 1771) is written with simplicity 
and some humour. After an interval of several years, he again 
accepted a naval command and saw much active service l3etween 
1779 and 1 782. In the memorable engagement of the 12th of April 
1782, in which Rodney defeated the comte de Grasse, near Mar* 
tinique, Bougainville, who commanded the “ Auguste,” succeeded 
in rallying eight ships of his own division, and bringing them 
safely into St Eustace. He was created chej d'escadre^ and on re- 
entering the army, was given the rank of marechal de camp. 
After the peace he returned to Paris, and obtained the place of 
associate of the Academy. He projected a voyage of discover^' 
towards the north pole, but this did not meet with support from 
the PYench government. Bougainville obtained the rank of 
vice-admiral in 1791; and in 1792, having escaped almost 
miraculously from the massacres of Paris, he retired to his estate 
in Normandy. He was chosen a member of the Institute at its 
formation, and returning to Paris became a member of the Board 
of Longitude. In his old age Napoleon 1 . made him a senator, 
count of the empire, and member of the legion of Honour. He 
died at Paris on the 31st of August 181 1. He was married and 
had three sons, who served in the French army. 

Bougainville’s name is given to the largest member of the 
Solomon Islands, which Ixjlongs to Germany ; and to the strait 
which divides it from the British island of (!hoiseul. It is also 
applied to the strait Iwtween Mallicollo and Espiritu Santo 
Islands of the New Hebrides group, and the South American 
climbing plant Bougainvillea y often cultivated in gretmhouses, 
is named after him. 

BOUGHTON, GEORGE HENRY (1834-1905), Anglo-American 
painter, was born in Pmgland, hut his parents went to the 
United States in 1839, and he was brought iij) at Albany, 
N.V. He studied art in Paris in 1861-62, and subsequently 
lived mainly in London ; he was much influenced by Frederii'k 
Walker, and the deliciicy and grace of his pictures soon made 
his reputation. He was elected an A.R.A. in 1879, and R.A. 
in 1896, and a meml)er of the National Academy of Design in 
New York in 1871. His pictures of Dutch life and scenery were 
especially characteristic ; and his .subject-pictures, suc h as the 
“ Return of the Mayflower ” and “ The .Scarlet Letter,” were 
very popular in America. 

BOUGIE, a seaport of Algeria, chief town of an arrondissement 
in the department of Constantine, 120 m. E. of Algiers. The 
town, which is defended by a wall built since the French occupa- 
tion, and by detached forts, is beautifully situated on the slope 
of Mount (iuraya. Behind it are the heights of Mounts Babor 
and Tababort, rising some 6400 ft. and crowned with forests of 
pinsapo fir and cedar. The most interesting buildings in the 
town are the ancient forts, Borj-el-Ahmer and Abd-cl-Kader, 
and the kasbah or citadel, rectangular in form, flanked by 
bastions and towers, and l^earing inscriptions stating that it was 
built by the Spaniards in 1545. Parts of the Roman wall exist, 
and considerable portions of that built bv the Hammadites in 
the iith century. The streets are very steep, and many are 
ascended by stairs. The harbour, sheltered from the east by a 
breakwater, was enlarged in 1897-1902. It covers 63 acres and 
has a depth of water of 33 to 30 ft. Bougie is the natural port 
of Kabylia, and under the French rule its commerce — chiefly 
in oils, wools, hides and minerals -has greatly developed : a 
branch railway runs to Beni Mansur on the main line from 
Constantine to Oran. Pop. (1906) of the town, 10,419; of the 
commune, 17,540; of the arrondissement, which includes eight 
communes, 37,711. 

Bougie, if it be correctly identified witli the Saldae of the 
Romans, is a town of great antiquity, and prolmbly owes its 
origin to the Carthaginians. Early in the 5th century Genseric 
the Vandal surrounded It with walls and for some time made it 
hb capital. En-No^ (to62-xo88), the most powerful of the 
Berber dynasty of lufepmad, made Bougie the seat of hts govern- 
ment, and it bepome &e irreatest commercial centre of the North 


African coast, attaining a high degree of civilization. From an 
old MS. it appears that as early as 1068 the heliograph was in 
common use, special towers, with mirrors properly arranged, 
being built for the purpose of signalling. The Italian merchants 
of the 12th and 13th centuries owned numerous buildings in the 
city, such as warehouses, baths and churches. At the end of 
the J3th century Bougie passed under the dominion of the 
Hafsides, and in the 15th century it became one of the strong- 
holds of the Barbary pirates. It enjoyed partial independence 
under amirs of Hafside origin, but in January 1510 was captured 
by the Spaniards under Pedro Navarro. The Spaniards strongly 
fortified the place and held it against two attacks by the corsairs 
Rarbarossa. In 1555, however, Bougie was taken by Salah 
Rais, the pasha of Algiers. Leo Africanus, in his Africae 
descripHOy speaks of the “ magnificence ” of the temples, palaces 
and other buildings of the city in his day (c. 1525), but it appears 
to have fallen into decay not long afterwards. When the French 
took the town from the Algerians in 1833 it consisted of little 
more than a few fortifications and ruins. It is said that the 
French word for a candle is derived from the name of the town, 
candles being first made of wax imported from Bougie. 

BOUGUER, PIERRE (1698-1758), French mathematician, 
was bom c^n the i6th of February 1698. His father, John 
Bougucr, one of the best hydrographers of his time, was regius 
professor of hydrography at Croisic in lower Brittany, and 
author of a treatise on navigation. In 1713 he was appointed 
to succeed his father as jwofessor of hydrography. In 1727 he 
gained the prize given by the Academic des Sciences for his 
paper “ On the best manner of forming and distributing the 
masts of ships ” ; and two other prizes, one lor his dissertation 
” On the best method of observing the altitude of stars at sea,” 
the other for his paper “ On the be.sl method of observing the 
variation of the compass at sea.” These were published in the 
Pfix de VAcadhnie des Sciences. In 1729 he published Essai 
d'optique sur la gradation de la lumiere, the object of which is to 
define the quantity of light lost by passing through a given 
extent of the atmosphere. He found the light of the sun to lie 
300 times more intense than that of the moon, and thus marie 
some of the earliest measurements in photonretr>\ In 1730 he 
was made professor of hydrography at Havre, and .succeeded 
P. L. M. do Maupertuis as associate geometer of the Academic 
des Sciences. He also invented a heliometer, afterwards 
perfected by Fraunhofer. He was afterwards promoted in the 
Academy to the place of Maupertuis, and went to reside in Paris. 
In 1735 Bougucr sailed with C. M. de la C'ondamine for Peru, in 
order to measure a degree of the meridian near the equator. 
Ten years were spent in this operation, a full account of which 
was published by Bougucr in 1749, Figure de la ierre dkenninh. 
His later wTitings were nearly all upon the theory of navigation. 
He died on the 15th of August 1758. 

The followitif,' is a H<?( of his principal works- Traits d'optique 
sur la gradation de la lumidre (1720 and 17^x1) ; Kntretien^ 'iur la cause 
d'inclinaison des orbites des planHes (1734) ; Traite dr navire, &c. 
(i74(), 4to) ; La Figure de la ierre ddterminie, cW. (1749), 4to ; 
Nouveau Oaitv de navigation, contenant la fh^orie et la pratique du 
pilotage (1753) : Solution des principaux prohUmes suv la manoeuvre 
des vaisseaux ^1757) ; OpB'atxons faites pour la vhificaiion du degri^ 
du mhidien entre Paris et Amiens, par Me.ss. Bougucr, Camus, 
Cassini et l*ingn' (1757). 

SiH' J. E. Monlucia, Histoire des matMmatiques (1802^ 

BOUGUEREAU, ADOLPHE WILLIAM (1R25-1905), French 
painter, was bom at Rochelle on the 30th of November 1825. 
From 1843 till 1850 he went through the course of training at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. and in 1850 divided the Grand Prix 
de Rome scholarship with Baudrv', the'subject set being ** Zenobia 
on the banks of the Araxes.^’ On his return from Rome in 1855 
he WM employed in dectirating several ari.stocratic residences, 
deriving inspiration from the frescoes which he had seen at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and which had alreadv suggested his 
“ Idyll ” (1853). He also began in 1847 to exhibit regularly at 
the Salon. “ The Martyr’s Triumph.” the body of St Cecilia 
borne to the catacombs, was placed in the Luxembouig after 
being exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1855 •’ and in the same 
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year he exhibited " Fraternal Love,” a “ Portrait and a 
“ Study.” Tlie state subsequently commissioned him to paint 
the emperor’s visit to the sufferers by tlie inundations at 
Tarascon. In 1857 Bouguereau received a first prize medal. 
Nine of his panels executed in wax-painting for the mansion of 
M. Bartholomy were much discussed— “ Love,” “ Friendship,” 
Fortune,” “ Spring,” “ Summer,” ” Dancing,” ” Arion on a 
Sea-horse,” a ” Bacchante ” and the ” Four Divisions of tlie 
Day.” He also exhibited at the Salon “ The Return of Tobit ” 
(now in the Dijon gallery). While in antique subjects he showed 
much grace of design, in his ” Napoleon,” a work of evident 
labour, he betrayed a lack of ease in the treatment of modern 
costume. Bouguereau subsequently exhibited “ Love W'ounded ” 
(1859), *■ The Day of the Dead ” (at Bordeaux), ” The First 
Ihscord ” (1861, in the Club at Limoges), ” The Return from the 
Fields ” (a picture in w'hich 'Hieophile Ciauticr recognized ** a 
pun: feeling for the antique ”), ” A Fawn and Bacchante ” and 
” Peace ” ; in 186.3 a “ Holy Family,” ” Remorse,” ” A Bac- 
chante teasing a Goat ” (in the Bordeaux gallery ) ; in 1864 ‘‘ A 
Bather” (at Ghent), and "Sleep”; in i8f>5 “An Indigent 
Family,” and a portrait of Mme Bartholomy ; in 1866 “ A 
First Cause,” and “ Covetousness,” with “ Philomela and 
Procnc ” ; and some decorative work for M. Montluu at 
Rochelle, for M, Emile l^ereire in Paris, and for the churches of 
St Clotilde and St Augustin ; and in 1866 the large painting of 
“ Apollo and the Muses on Olympus,” in the (Jreat Theatre at 
Bordeaux. Among other works by this artist may be mentioned 
“ Between Love and Riches ” (1869), “ A Girl Bathing ” (1870), 
“ In Harvest Time ” {1872), “ Nymphs and Satyrs ” (1873), 
“ Charity ” and “ Homer and his Guide ” (1874), “ Virgin and 
Child,” “ Jesus and John the Raplisl,” “ Return of Spring ” 
(which was punhased liv an American collector, and was de- 
stroyed by a fanatic who objected to the nudity), a “ Pieta ” 
(187b), “ A Girl defending herself from Love ” (1880), “ Night ” 
(1883), “ The Youth of Bacchus” (1884), “ Biblis ” (1885). 
“ L(>ve Disarmed” (i88f)), “Love Victorious” (1887), “The 
Holy W’omen at the Sepulchre ” and ” The Little Beggar Girls ” 
(i8i)o), “ Love in a Shower ” and “ First Jewels ” (1891). To 
the Exhibition of 1900 were contributed some of Bouguereau \s 
best-known pictures. Most of his works, especially “ The Triumph 
of \^cnus ” (1856) and “ Charity,” are popularly known through 
engravings. ” Prayer,” ” The Invocation ” and “ Sappho ” 
have been engraved by M, 'I'hirion, ” The Golden Age ” by M. 
Annelomf>e. Bouguerean’s pu’turfc.s, highly appreciated by the 
general public, have been severely criticized by the partisans of 
a freer and fresher style of art, who have reproached him with 
being too content to revive the formulas and subjects of the 
antique. At the Paris Exhibition of 1867 Bouguereau took a 
third-clas.s medal, in 1878 a medal of honour, and the same again 
in the Salon of i88.s. He was chosen by the Society of French 
Artists to be their vice-president, a post he filled with much 
energy. He was made a memlier of the Legion of Honour in 1856, 
an officer of the Order 26th of July 1876, and commander 12th of 
] uly 188.S. He succeeded Isidore Pils as member of the Institute, 
8th of January 1876. He died on the 20th of August 1905. 

See Ch. Vendrves, Catalogue illustrd des mivres de Bouguereau 
(t'aris, 1885); Jules Clarctic, Peintres et soiUpteurs couiemporains 
(Paris, 1874) : P. G. Hamerton, French Painters ; Artistes muderncs : 
dictionnaire illustri des heaux-arts (1885) ; “ W. Bouguereau," Port- 
folio (1875) : liinile Bayard. “ William Bouguereau," Monde 
moderne (1897). 

BOUHOURS, DOMINIQUE (1628-1702), French critic, was 
liorn in Paris in 1628. He entered the Society of Jesus at the 
age of sixteen, and was appointed to read lectures on literature 
in the college of Clermont at Paris, and on rhetoric at Tours. 
He afterwards became private tutor to the two sons of the duke 
of LongueviUe. He was sent to Dunkirk to the Romanist 
refugees from England, and in the midst of his missionary 
occupations published several books. In 1665 or x666 he 
returned to Paris, and published in 1671 Les Entreiiens d’Ariste 
et d^Eugenty a critical work on the French language, printed 
five times at Paris, twice at Grenoble, and afterwards at Lyons, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Leiden, &c. The chief of his other works 


are La Maniife de bien penser sur les ouvrages d' esprit (1687)^ 
Dtmtes sur U tangue fratt{aise(i6'j4)y Viede Saint Jgnaee de Leyila 
(1679), ^ Francois Xavier (1682), and a translation of 

the New Testament into French (1697). His practice of publish- 
ing secular books and works of devotion alternately led to the 
mot, “ qdii servaii le mojtde et le del par semestreJ* Bouhours 
died at Paris on the 27th of May 170a. 

See Georges l^oucieux. Vn Jesuite homme de iettres au dix-septiime 
xUck : Le pire Bouhours (i88b). For a list of Bouhours’ works sec 
Backer and Sommerv'ogel, Bibliath^que de la Campagnie de Jbsus, i. 
pp. 1886 et seq. 

BOUILHET, LOUIS HYACINTHS (1822-1869), French poet 
and dramatist, was bom at C an , , Seine Inf^rieure^; on the 27th 
of May 1822. He was a schoolfellow of Gustave Flaubert, to 
whom he dedicated his first work, Miloeftis (1851), a narrative 
poem in five cantos, dealing with Roman manners under the 
emperor Commodus. His volume of poems entitled Fossiks 
attracted considerable attention, on account of the attempt 
therein to use science as a subject for poetry. These poems were 
included also in FesUnk;; et astragales (1859). As a dramatist 
he secured a success with his first play, Madame de Montarcy 
(1856), which ran for seventy -eight nights at the Od6on ; and 
Hllene Peyron (1858) and VOncle Million (i860) were also 
favourably received. But of his other plays, some of them 
of real merit, only the Conjuration dAmboise (1866) met with 
any great success. Bouilhet died on the i8th of July 1869, at 
Rouen. Flauliert published his posthumous poems with a notice 
of the author, in 1872. 

See also Maxime du t'amp. Souvenirs litteraires (1882) ; and 
H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Le PoMe Louis Bouilhet (i888). 

B0U1LL&, FRANCOIS CLAUDE AMOUR, Marquis de (1739- 
1800), French general. Fie served in the Seven Years’ War, 
and as governor in the Antilles conducted operations against 
the Fmglish in the War of American Independence. On his 
return to France he was named governor of the Three Bishoprics, 
ol Alsace and of Fraiiche-Cumt^. Hostile to the Revolution, 
he had eontinuul quarrels with the municipality of Metz, and 
brutally suppressed the military insurrections at Metz and Nancy, 
which had been provoked by the harsh conduct of certain noble 
officers. Then he proposed to Louis XVL to take refuge in a 
frontier towti where an appeal could be made to other nations 
against the revolutitmists. When this project failed as a re.sull 
of Louis XVl.’s arrest at Varcuncs, BouilR* went to Russia to 
induce Catherine 11 . to intervene in favour of the king, and then 
to England, where he died in 1800, after serving in various 
royalist attempts on France. He left Memmres sur la RMlu- 
iion jranfaise depuis son origine jusqdd la retraite du due de 
Brunswick (Paris, 1801). 

BOUILLON, formerly the seal of a dukedom in the Ardennes, 
now a small town in the Belgian province of Luxemburg. Pop. 
(1904) 2721. It is must picturesquely situated in the valley 
under the rocky ridge on which are still the very well preserved 
remains of the castle of Godfrey of Bouillon (q.v,), the leader 
of the first crusade. The town, 690 ft. above the sea, but lying 
in a basin, skirts both banks of the river Semois which is crossed 
by two bridges. The stream forms a loop round and almost 
encircles the castle, from which there arc h^utiful views of the 
sinuous valley and the opposite well -wooded heights. The 
whole effect of the grim castle, the silvery stream and the verdant 
woods makes one of the most striking scenes in Belnum. In 
the 8th and 9th centuries Bouillon was one of the casUes of the 
counts of Ardcnnc and Bouillon. In the 10th and i ith centuries 
the family took the higher titles of dukes of Lower Lorraine 
and Bouillon. These dukes all bore the name of Godfrey (Gode- 
froy) and the fifth of them was the great crusader. He was the 
son of Eustace, count of Boulogne, which has led many com- 
mentators into the error of saying that Godfrey of Bouillon was 
bom at the French port, whereas he was really born in the castle 
of Baisy near Genappe and Waterloo. His mother was Ida 
d’Ardcnne, sister of the fourth Godfrey (“ the Hunchback ”), 
and the successful defence of the castle when a mere youth 
of seventeen on her behalf was the first feat of arms of the future 
conqueror of Jerusalem. This medieval fortress, strong by 
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art as well as position before the invention of modem artillery, 
has since undergone numerous sieges. In order to underUke 
the crusade Godfrey sold the castle of Bouillon to the prince 
bishop of Liege, and the title of duke of Bouillon remained the 
appendage of the bishopric till 1678, or for 580 years. The 
bishops appointed “ chatelains,” one of whom was the celebrated 
“ Wild Boar of the Ardennes,” William de la Marck. His 
descendants made themselves quasi - independent and called 
themselves princes of Sedan and dukes of Bouillon, and they 
were even recognized by the king of France. The possession 
t)f Bouillon thenceforward became a constant cause of strife 
until in 1678 Louis garrisoned it under the treaty of 

Nijmwegen. From 1594 to 1641 the duchy remained vested 
in the French family (jf La Tour d 'Auvergne, one of whom 
(Henry, viscount of Turenne and marshal of France) had 
married in 1591 Charlotte dc la Marck, the last of her race. 
In 1676 the dulfc of Cr£quy seized it in the name of Louis XIV., 
who in 1678 gave it to (lodefroy Marie de La Tour d’Auvergne, 
whose descendants continued in possession till 1795. Bouillon 
remained French till 1814, and Vauban called it “ the key 
of the Ardennes.” In 1760 the elder Rousseau established 
here the famous press of the Kncvclopaedists. In 1814-1815, 
liefore the decrees of the Vienna Congress were known, an extra- 
ordinary attempt was made liy I’hilippe d’Auvergne of the 
British navy, the cousin and adopted son of the last duke, to 
revive the ancient duchy of Bouillon. The jicoplc of Itouillon 
freely recognized him, and Louis XVIll. was well pleased with 
the arrangement, but the congress assigned Bouillon to the 
Netherlands. Napoleon III. on his way to Germany after Sedan 
slept one night in the little town, which is a convenient centre 
for visiting that battlefield. 

BOUILLOTTE, a French game of cards, very popular during 
the Revolution, and again for some years from 1830. Five, four 
or three persons may play ; a piquet pack is used, from which, 
in case five play, the sevens, when four the knaves, and when 
three the queens also, are omitted, ('ounters or chips, as in 
poker, are used. Before the -deal each player ” antes ” one 
counter, after which each, the “ age ” piissing, may ” raise ” 
the pot ; those not ” seeing the raise ” being obliged to drop 
out. Three cards are dealt to each player, and a thirteenth, 
(iitled the retoume, when four pla)', turned u]>. Each player 
must then bet, call, raise or drop out. When a call is made 
the hands are shown and the l»est hand wins. The hands rank 
us follows : brilan cane, four of a kind, one being the retourm' \ 
simple hrilan, three of a kind, ace l>eing high ; brelav favori, 
three of a kind, one being the retourne. When no player holds 
a brilan the hand holding the greatest number of pips wins, 
ace counting u, and court cards 10. 

BOUILLY, JEAN NICOLAS (1703 1842), French author, 
was born near Tours on the 24th of January 1763, At the 
outbreak of the Revolution he held office under the new govern- 
ment, and had a considerable sliare in the organization of 
rimary education. In 1799 he retired from public life to devote 
imself to literature. HLs numerous works include the musical 
comedy, Pierre le Grand (1790), for Gr^try’s music, and the 
opera, Les Deux Journees (i8oo), musi<’ by Cherubini ; also 
L'Abbi de ripif (1800), and some other plays ; and Causeries 
d'un vieillard (1807), Contes dma 0 f (1809), and Les Adteux du 
vteux conteur (1835). His iJonore (1798) formed the basis of 
the libretto of the Fidelia of Beethoven. Bouilly died in Paris 
on the 14th of April 1842. 

See Bouilly, Mes ricapitulations (3 vols.. 1836-1837) ; £. Legouv^, 
Stfixante ans de souvenir partie. 1886). 

BOUUINVILUERS, HENRI, Coup VE (1658-1722), French 
political writer, was born at St Sairc in Normandy in 1658, He 
was educated at the college of Juilly, and served in the army 
until 1697. He wrote a number of historical worlw (published 
after his death), of which the most important were the following ; 
Histoire de lanciin goiwernement de la France (La Haye, 1727) ; 
6 tat de la France, avec des mimoires sur V ancien %owememeni 
(London, 1727) ; Histoire de la pairie de France (London, 1753) ; 
Hhtaire des Arabee^iy^i). His writings are characterized by 
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an extravagant admiration of the feudal system. He was an 
aristocrat of the most pronounced type, attacking absolute 
monarchy on the one hand and popular government on the 
other. He was at great pains to prove the pretensions of his 
own family to ancient nobility, and maintained that the govern- 
ment should be entrusted solely to men of his class. He died 
in Paris on the 23rd of January 1722. 

BOULANGER, the name of several French artists Jean 
(1606-1660), a pupil of Guido Reni at Bologna, who had an 
academy at Modena ; his cousin Jean (1607-1680), a celebrated 
line-engraver ; the latter's son Matthieu, another engraver ; 
Louis (1806-1867), a subject-painter, the friend of Victor Hugo, 
and director of the imperial school of art at Dijon ; the best- 
known, Gustave Rodolphe Clarence (1824-1888), a pupil 
of Paul Delaroche, a notable painter of Oriental and Greek and 
Roman subjects, and a member of the Institute (1882) ; and 
ClI'ment (1805-1842), a pupil of Ingres. 

BOULANGER, GEORGE ERNEST JEAN MARIE (1837-1891), 
French general, was bom at Rennes on the 29th of April 1837. 
He entered the army in 1856, and served in Algeria, Italy, 
Cochin-China and the Franco-German War, earning the reputa- 
tion of being a smart soldier. He was made a brigadier-general 
in 1880, on the recommendation of the due d'Aumale, then 
commanding the VIE army corps, and Boulanger's expressions 
of gratitude and devotion on this occasion were remembered 
against liim afterwards when, as war minister in M. Frcycinet’s 
cabinet, he erased the name of the due d'.\umale from the army 
list, as part of the republican campaign gainst the Orleanisi 
and Bonapartist princes. In 1882 his appointment as director ot 
infantry at the war office enaWed him to make himself con- 
spicuous as a miiitar>’ reformer ; and in 1884 he was appointed 
to command the army occupying Tunis, but was recalled owing 
to his differences of opinion with M. ('ambon, the political 
resident. He returned to Paris, and began to take part in 
politics under the aegis of M. C 16 menceau and the Radical pari) ; 
and in Januar>’ 1886, when M. Freycinet was brought into power 
by the support of the Radical leader, Boulanger was given the 
post of war minister. 

By introducing genuine reforms for the Ijenefit of officers and 
common soldiers alike, and by laying himself out for popularity 
in the most prvmounced fashion — notably by his fire-eating 
attitude towards Germany in April 1887 in connexion with the 
Schnaebelc frontier incident— Boulanger came to be accepted by 
the mob as the man destined to give France her revenge for the 
disasters of 1870, and to he used simultaneously as a tool by all 
the anti-Repul)lican intriguers. His action with regard to the 
royal princes has already l)een referred to, but it should be added 
that Boulanger was taunted in the Senate with his ingratitude to 
the due d'Aumale, and denied that he had ever used the words 
alleged. His letters containing them were, however, published, 
and the charge was proved. Boulanger fought a bloodless duel 
with the baron de laireinty over this affair, but it had no effect at 
the moment in dimming his popularity, and on M. Freycinet's 
defeat in December 1886 he was retained by M. Goblet at the 
war office. M . Cl6menceau , however, haej by this time abandoned 
his patronage of Boulanger, who was becoming so inconveniently 
prominent that, in May 1887, M. Goblet was not sorry to get rid 
of him by resigning. The mob clamoured for their “ brav' 
g6n6ral,” but M. Rouvier, who next formed a cabinet, declined 
to take him as a colleague, and Boulanger was sent to Clermont- 
Ferrand to command an army corps, A Boulangist “ movement ” 
was now in full swing. The Bonapartists had attached them- 
selves to the general, and even the comte de Paris encouraged 
his followers to support him, to the dismay of those old-fashioned 
Royalists who resented l^ulanger's treatment of the due 
d'Aumale. His name was the theme of the popular song of the 
moment— “ C'est Boulanger qu’il nous faut the general and 
his black horse became the idol of the Parisian populace ; and 
he was urged to play the part of a plebiscitary candidate for the 
presidency. 

The general’s vanity lent itself to what was asked of it ; after 
various symptoms of insubordination had shown themselves, he 
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n*as deprived of his command in i 883 for twice coming to Paris 
without leave, and finally, on the recommendation of a council of 
inquiry composed of five generals, his name was removed from 
the army list» He was, however, almost at once elected to the 
chamber for the Nord, his political programme being a demand 
for a revision of the constitution. In the chamber he was in a 
minority, since genuine Republicans of all varieties began to set* 
what his success would mean, and his actions were accordingly 
directed to keeping the public gaze upon himself. A popular 
hero survives many deficiencies, and neither his failure as an 
orator nor the humiliation of a discomfiture in a duel with 
M. Fl^iiet, then an elderly civilian, sufficed to check the 
enthusiasm of his following. During 1888 his personality was 
the dominating feature of French politics, and, when he resigned 
his seat as a protest against the reception given by the chamber 
to his revisionist proposals, constituencies vied with one another 
in selecting him as their representative. At last, in Januar>' 
1889, he was returned for Paris by an overwhelming majority. 
He had now l>ecome an open menace to the parliamentarj’ 
Republic. Had Boulanger immediately placed himself at the 
head of a revolt he might at this moment have effected the 
coup d^etai which the intriguers had worked for, and might 
not improbably have made himself master of Fran(!e ; hut 
the favourable opportunity pas.sed. The government, with M. 
(onstans as minister of the interior, had been quietly taking its 
measures for bringing a prosecution against him, and within two 
months a warrant was signed for his arrest. To the astonish- 
ment of his friends, on the jst of April he fled from Paris before it 
could be executed, going first to Brussels and then to London. 
It was the end of the political danger, though Boulangist echoes 
continued for a little while to reverberate at the polls during 
1889 and 1890. Boulanger himself, having been tried and con- 
demned ifi absentia for treason, in October 1889 went to live 
in Jersey, but nobody now paid much attention to his doings. 
The world was startled, however, on the 30th of September 
189J by hearing that he had committed suicide in a cemetery at 
Brussels by blowing out his brains on the grave of his mistress, 
Madame de Bonnetnains (nee Marguerite Crouzet), who had died 
in the preceding July. 

See also the article Franck History ; and Verly, Le Genital 
lioulangft et la i (inspiration mouarrhique (Paris, 1803). (H. Ch.) 

BOULAY DE LA MEURTHE, ANTOINE JACQUES CLAUDE 
JOSEPH, (!omte (1761-1840), French politician and magistrate, 
.son of an agricultural labourer, was born at C'hamousey (Vosges) 
on the 19th of February 1761. Called to the bar at Nancy in 
1783, he presently went to Paris, where he rapidly acquired a 
reputation as a lawyer and a speaker. He supported the revo- 
lutionary cause in Lorraine, and fought at Valmy (1792) and 
Wissembourg (1793) in the republican army. But his moderate 
principles brought suspicion on him, and during the '1‘error he 
had to go into hiding. He represented La Meurthe in the Council 
of Five Hundred, of which he was twice president, hut his views 
developed steadily in the conservative direction. Fearing a 
possible renewal of the Terror, he became an active member of 
the plot for the overthrow of the Directory in November 1799. 
He was rewarded by the presidency of the legislative commission 
formed by Napoleon to draw up the new constitution ; and a.H 
president of the legislative section of the council of .state he 
examined and revised the draft of the civil code. In eight years 
of hard work as director of a special land commission h'6 settled 
the titles of land acquired by the French nation at the Revolution, 
and placed on an unassailable basis the rights of the proprietors 
who had bought this land from the government. He received 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour and the title of count, 
was a member of Napoleon’s privy council, but was never in high 
favour at court. After Waterloo he tried to obtain the recog- 
nition of Napoleon 11 . He was placed under surveillance at 
Nancy, and later at Halberstadt and Frankfort-on-Main. He 
was allowed to return to France in 1819, but took no further 
active part in politics, although he presented himself unsuccess- 
fully parliamentaiy election in 1824 He died in 

Paris on the 4th of F^ruary 1840. He published two books on 
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English history — Essai stir les causes qui^ eu 164^, atmnkent e$t 
Angleterre I Mabiissement de la rbpublique (Paris, 1799), and 
Tableau politique des regnes de Charles 11 et Jacques //, dernier s 
rois de la maison de Stuart (The Hague, iSiSy-which contained 
much indirect criticism of tlie Directory and the Restoration 
governments. He devoted the last years of his life to writing 
his memoirs, which, with the exception of a fragment on the 
Theorie cmistitutionnrUe de Sieyes (1836), remained unpublished. 

His elder son, Comte Henri CfEORc.ES Boulay de la Mbukthk 
(1797-1858), was a q^stant Bonapartist, and after the election of 
Louis Napoleon to ‘me presidency, was named (Januaiy 1840) 
vice-prwident of the republic. He zealously promoted popular 
education, and became in 1842 president of the society for 
elementary instruction. 

BOULDER, a city and 1 |ie county-seat of Boulder county, 
Colorado, C.S.A., about 30 m. N.W. of Denver, Pop. (1890) 
3330 ; (1900) 6150, of whw 693 were foreign-bom. It is served 
by the Union Pacific, the OHorado & Southern, and the Colorado 
& North-western railways; the last connects with the neighbour- 
ing mining camps, and affords fine views of mountain scenery. 
Boulder lies about 5300 ft. above the sea on Middle Boulder 
Creek, a branch of the St Vrain river about 30 m. from its 
confluence with the Platte, and has a beautiful situation in the 
valley at the foot of mountains. The state university of Colo- 
rado, established at Boulder by an act of 1861, was opened in 
1877 ; it includes a college of lil)eral arts, school of medicine 
(1883), school of law (1892), college of engineering (1893). 
graduate school, college of commerce (1906), college of education 
(1908), and a summer school (1904), and has a library of about 
42,000 volumes. There are a fine park of 2840 acres, the property 
of the city, and three l)eautiful canons near Boulder. At the 
southern limits, in a beautiful situation 400 ft. above the city, 
are the grounds of an annual summer school, the Colorado 
Chautauqua, I'he climate is beneficial for those afflicted with 
bronchial and pulmonary troubles ; the average mean annual 
temperature for eleven years ending with 1907 was 51® F. 
'Fhere are medicinal springs iff the vicinity. The water-works 
are owned and operated by the city, the water being obtained 
from lakes at the foot of the Arapahoe Peak glacier in the Snowy 
Range, 20 m. from the city. The surrounding country is irri- 
gated, and .successfully combines agriculture and mining. There 
are ore sampling works and brick-making establishments. Oil 
and natural gas abound in the vicinity ; there are oil refineries 
in the city ; and in Boulder county, especially at Nederland, 
18 m. south-west, and at F.ldora, about 22 m. south-west of the 
city, has been obtained since 1900 most of the tungsten mined 
in the United Slates ; the output in 1907 was valued at about 
$520,000. 'I he first settlement near the site of Boulder was made 
in the autumn of 1858. Placer gold was discovered on an 
affluent of Boulder Creek in January 1859. The town was laid 
out and organized in February 1859, and a city charter was 
.secured in 1871 and another in 1882. 

BOULDER (short for ‘‘ boulder-stone,” of uncertain origin ; 
cf. Swed. bullerstetiy a large stone which causes a noise of 
rippling water in a stream, jfrom buUra, to make a loud noise), 
a large stone, watered or water-worn ; especially a geological 
term for a large iIIIbs of rock transported to a distance from the 
formation to which it belongs. Similarly, in mining, a mass of 
ore found at a distance from the lode. 

BOULDER CLAY, in geology, a deposit of clay, often full of 
boulders, which is formed in and beneath glaciers and ice-sheets 
wherever they are found, but is in a special sense the typical 
deposit of the Glacial Period in northern Europe and America. 
Boulder clay b variously known as ” till ” or ” ground moraine ” 
(Ger. Blocklehme, Geschiebsmergel or Grundmordne ; Fr. argile d 
btocauXy moraine profonde ; Swed. Krosstenslera). It is usu^ly a 
stiff, tough clay devoid of stratificaUon ; though some varieties 
are dbtinctly laminated. Occasionally, within the boulder day, 
there are irregular lenticular masses of more or less stratified 
sand, gravel or loam. As the boulder day b the result of the 
abrasion (direct or indirect) of the older rocks over which the 
ice has travelled, it takes its colour from them ; thus, in Britain, 
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over Triassic and Old Red Sandstone areas the clay is red, over 
Carboniferous rocks it is often black, over Silurian rock it may 
be buff or grey, and where the ice has passed over chalk the clay 
may be quite white and chalky (chalky boulder clay). Much 
boulder clay is of a bluish-grey colour where unexposed, but it 
becomes brown upon l>eing weathered. 

The boulders are held within the clay in an irregular manner, 
and they vary in size from mere piellets up to masses many tons 
in weight. Usually the\ are somewhat oblong, and often they 
possess a flat side or sole ” ; they may l)e ppgular, sub-angular, 
or well rounded, and, if they are hard rotks, they frequently 
l)ear grooves and scratches caused by contact with other rocks 
while held firmly in the moving ice. Like the clay in which they 
are borne, the Ixiulders l)eIong to districts over which the ice 
has travelled ; in some regions th«y are mainly limestones or 
sandstones ; in others they are granite, basalts, gneisses, &c. ; 
indeed, they may consist of any hard.rock. Jly the nature of the 
contained bcmldei' it Ls often possiMc to trace the path along 
which a vanished ice-sheet moved ; thus in the Glacial drift of 
the east coast of England many Scandinavian rocks can be 
recognized. 

With the exception of foraminifera which have been found in 
the boulder clay of widely separated regions, fossils are practi- 
cally unknown ; but in some maritime districts marine shells 
have been incorjiorated with the ( lay. Sec Glacial Period ; 
and Glacier. 

BODLB ((ir. /iol'Arj, literally “ will," “ advice ’’ ; hence a 
“ council ”), the general term in ancient Greece for an advisory 
council. In the loose Homeric state, as in all primitive societies, 
there was a council of this kind, probably composed of the heads 
of families, t.c. of the leading princes or nobles, who met usually 
on the summons of the king for the purpose of consultation. 
Sometimes, however, it met on its own initiative, and laid sugges- 
tions before the king. It formed a means of communicati(jn 
between the king and the freemen assemliled in the Agora. In 
Dorian states this aristocratic form of government was retained 
(for the Spartan Council of Eld^s see Gekousia). In .\thcns 
the ancient council was called the Poule until the institution of 
a democratic council, or committee of the Ecclesia, when, for 
purposes of distinction, it was described as " the Boule on the 
Areopagus,” or, more shortly, " the Areopagus " (i/.v.). It must 
be clearly understood that the second, or Solonian, Boule was 
entirely different from the Areopagus which represented the 
Homeric (Council of the King throughout Athenian history, even 
after the ” mutilation " carried out by Eqjhialtes. Further, it 
is, us will appear bekm-, a profound mistake to call the second 
Boule a ” senate.” 'rhere is no real analogy between the Roman 
senate and the Athenian council of Five Hundred. 

Before describing the Athenian Boule, the only one ol its kind 
of which we have even fairly detailed information, it is necessary 
to mention that counc'.ils existed in other Greek states also, both 
oligarchic and democratic. A Boule was in the first place a 
necessary part of a (ireek oligarchy ; the transition from 
monarchy to oligarchy was nominally begun by the gradual 
transference of the powers of the monarch to the Boule of nobIe.s. 
Further, in the Greek demoorary, the largeiydemtKTatic Boule 
was equally essential. The general assembl^f the people was 
utterly unsuited to the proper management of state affairs in all 
their minutiae. We therefore find councils of both kinds in 
almost all the states of Greece. (1) At Corinth we learn that 
there was an oligarchic council of unknown numbers presided 
over by eight leaders (Nicol, Damasc. Frag. 60). It was probably 
like the old Homeric council, except that its constitution did not 
depend on a birth qualification, but on a high census. This was 
natural in Corinth where, according to Herodotus (ii. 167), 
mercantile pursuits bore no stigma. (2) From an inscription we 
learn that the Athenian.s, in imposing a constitution on Erythrae 
1 about 450 n.c.), included a council analc^us to their own. 
(^^) In Elis (Thuc. v, 47) there was an aristocratic council of 
ninety, whi^h was suj^eded by a popular council of six hundred 
(471)* ^4) iiniilariy in Argos there w^ere an aristocratic council 
of eighfy and later ^ popular council of much larger size (Thuc. 


I V. 47). Councils are also found at (5) Rhodes, (6) Megalopolis 
(democratic), (7) Corcyra (democratic), (Thuc. iii. 70). Of these 
seven the most instructive is that of Erj^thrae, which proves 
that in the 5th century the Council of Five Hundred was so 
efficient in Athens that a similar body was imposed at Erythrae 
(and probably in the other tributary cities). 

The Boule at Athens. History . — llie origin of the second 
Boule, or Council of Four Hundred, at Athens is involved in 
obscurity. In the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens (c. 4), 
it is stated that Draco established a council of 401, and that he 
transferred to it some of the functions of the Council of Areopagus 
{q.v.). It is, however, generally held, (see Draco) that this 
statement is unti ue, and that it was Solon who first established 
the council as a part of the constitution. Thirdly, it has been 
held that the council was not invented either by Draco or by 
Solon, but was of older and unknown origin. Fourthly, it has 
also been maintained by some recent writers that no Boule 
c.xisted before Cleisthenes. The principal evidence for this view 
is the omission of any reference to the Boule in one of the earliest 
Athenian inscriptions, that relating to Salamis (Hicks and Hill, 
No. 4), where in place of the customary formula of a later age, 
€ 5 of« fiovkQ Kdl TcJ we have the formula iSoxa-tv Toi 
SyjfjuiK This argument is far from conclusive, and it is clear 
from the Constitution (c. 20) that the resistance of the Boule to 
Cleomenes and Isagonis was anterior to the legislation of Clei- 
sthenes {i.r. that the Boule in question was the Solonian and not 
the Cleisthenian). On the whole it is reasonable to conclude 
that it was Solon who invented the Boule to act as a semi-demo- 
cratic check upon the democracy, whose power he was increasing 
at the expense of the oligarchs by givirig new powers to the 
people in the Ecclesia and the Dicasteries. Practically nothing 
is known of the operations of this council until the struggle 
between Isagoras and ('leislhenes (Herod, v. 72). Solon's 
council had been based on the four Ionic tribes. \A^hen (!lei- 
sthenes created the new ten tribes in order to destroy the local 
influence of dominant families and to give the counti*)- demes 
a share in government, h(‘ changed the Solonian council into a 
body of 500 memlws, 50 from each tribe. This new body (see 
below) was the keystone of the Cleisthenean democracy, and 
may be said in a sense to hin^e eml)odied the principle of local 
representation. After ( deist henes, the council remained un- 
altered till 306 B.C., when, on the addition of two new tril)ei> 
named after Antigonus and his son, 13 emetrius Poliorcetes, its 
numlxjrs were increa.scd to 600. In a.d. 126 j 27 the old number 
of 500 was restored. A council of 750 members is mentioned 
in an inscription of the early 3rd century a.d., and about a.d. 400 
the number of councillors had fallen to 300. 

Constitution and Functions. — (a) Under Solon the council 
consisted of 400 members, 100 from each of the four Ionic tribes. 
It is certain that all classes were eligible except the 
Thetes, hut the method of appointment is not Imown. couaciL 
Three suggestions have been made, (i) tliat each tribe 
chose its representatives, (3) that the}' were chosen by lot 
from qualified citizens in rotation, (3) that the combined method 
of selection by lot from a larger number of elected candidates 
was employed. According to the passage in Plutarch's Solan 
the functions of this body were from the first probouleutic (i.e. 
it prepared the business for the Ecclesia). Others hold that 
this function was not assigned to it until the Cleisthenean 
reforms. When we consider, however, the double danger of 
leaving the Ecclesia in full power, and yet under the presidency 
of the aristocratic archons, it seems probable that the pro- 
bouleutic functions were devised by Solon as a method of main- 
taining the balance. On this hypothesis the Solonian Boule was 
from the first what it certainly was later, a committee of the 
Ecclesia, i.e. not a ” senate.” It may be regarded as certain 
that the system of Pr\'’taneis was the invention of 
Cleisthenes, not of Solon, (h) Under Cleisthenes the 
council reached its full development as a democratic eommcil. 
representative body. Its actual organization is still 
uncertain, but it may be inferred that it became gradually a 
more strictly self-existent body than the Solonian council. Every 
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full citizen of thirty yei^ of age was eligible, and, unlike other 
civil offices, it was permissible to srtre twice, but not more than 
twice {Ath. Pol, c. 62). It may be regarded as certam, although 
our evidence is derived from inscriptions which date from the 
3rd century B.c., that from the first the Bouleutae were appointed 
by the demes, in numbers proportionate to the size of the deme, 
and that from the first also the method of sortition was employed. 
For each councillor chosen by lat, a substitute was chosen in 
case of death or dis^ce. After nomination each had to pass 
before the old council an examination in which the whole of his 
private life was scrutinized. After this, the councillors had to 
take an oath that they (i) would act according to the laws, (2) 
would give the best advice in their power, and (3) would carry 
out the examination of their successors in an impartial spirit. 
As symbols of office they wore wreaths ; they received payment 
originally at the rate of one drachma a day,^ at the end of the 
4th century of five obols a day. At the end of the year of office 
each councillor had to render an account of his work, and if the 
council had done well the people voted crowns of honour. Within 
its own sphere the council exercised disciplinary control over 
its members by the device known as Ecphyllophoria ; it could 
provisionally suspend a member, pending a formal trial before 
tiu; whole council assembled ad hoc. The council hud further a 
complete system of scribes or secretaries (grammaieis), private 
treasury officials, and a paid herald who summoned the Boule 
and the Ecclesia. The meetings took place generally in the 
council hall {Bouleuierion\ but on special occasions in the 
theatre, the stadium, the dockyards, the Acropolis or the 
Theseum. They were normally public, the audience Iwing 
separated by a barrier, but on occasions of peculiar importance 
the public was excluded. 

The Ecclesia, owing to its size and constitution, wa.s unable 
to meet more than three or four times a month ; the council, on 
the other hand, was in continuous session, except on 
‘ feast days. It was impossible that the Five Hundred 
should all .sit every day, and, therefore, to facilitate the despatch 
of business, the system of Pr\'taneis was introduced, probably 
by Cleisthenes. By this system the year was divided into ten 
equal periods. During each of these periods the council was 
represented by the fifty councillors of one of the ten tribes, who 
acted as a committee for carrying on business for a tenth of the 
year. Eac'h of these committees was led by a president {E pi- 
states), who acted as chairman of the Boulc and the Ecclesia also, 
and a third of its numbers lived permanently during their period 
of office in the Tholos (Dome) or Skias, a round building where 
they (with certain other officials and honoured citizens) dined 
at the public expense. In 378-377 u.c. (or perhaps in the 
archonship of Eucleides, 403) the presidency of the Ecclesia was 
transferred to the Epistates of the Proedri^ the Proedri being a 
body of nine chosen by lot by the Epistates of the Prj’^tancis 
from the remaining nine tribes. It was the duty of the Boule 
(i.e. the Prytany which was for the time in session) to prepare 
all business for the consideration of the Ecclesia. Their recom- 
mendation (TTpo/JouXeu/xa) was presented to the popular assembly 
(for procedure, see Ecclesia), which either passed it as it stood 
or made amendments subject to certain conditions. It must 
l)e clearly understood that the recommendation of the council 
had no intrinsic force until by the votes of the Ecclesia it passed 
into law as a psephism. But in addition to this function, the 
('ouncil of the Five Hundred had large administrative and 
judicial control, (i) It was before the council that the Poletae 
arranged the farming of public revenues, the receipt of tenders 
for public works and the sale of confiscated property ; further, 
it dealt with defaulting collectors (cKXoyet?), exacted the debts 
of private persons to the state, and probably drew up annual 
estimates. (2) It supervised the treasury payments of the 
Apodectae (“ Receivers ”) and the “ Treasurers of the God.” 
(3) From Demosthenes (in Androt.) it is clear that it had to 
arrange for the provision of so many triremes per annum and 

> The institution of pay for the councillors may safely be ascribed 
to Pericles, although we have no direct evidence of it before 4x1 b.c. 
(Tbuc. viii. ^ ; see Pericles). 
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the award of the trierarchic crown. (4) It arranged for the 
maintenance of the cavalp^ and the special levies from the 
demes. (5) It heard certain cases of eisangdia (impeaphment) 
and had the right to fine up to 500 drachmas, or hand the case 
over to the Heliaea. The cases which it tried were mainly 
prosecutions for crimes against the state (r .g, treason, conspiracy, 
briber)'). In later times it acted mainly as a court of first 
instance. Subsequently (Ath, Pol. c. 45) its powers were limited 
and jm appeal was allowed to the popular courts. (6) The 
council presided ov^ the dokitnasia (consideration of fitness) 
of the magistrates; this examination, which was originally 
concerned with a candidate’s moral and physical fitness, de- 
generated into a mere imiuir)’ into his politics, (7) In foreign 
affairs the council as the onlj^dy in permanent sessioanaturally 
received foreign envoys an 9 ntroduced them to the Ecclesia. 
Further, the Boule, with the Strategi (‘* Generals ”), took treaty 
oaths, after the Ecclesia hA decided on the terms. The Xeno- 
phontic Poliieta states thi^hc council of the 5th century was 
‘‘ concerned with war,” but in the 4th century it chiefly super- 
vised the docks and the fleet. On two occasions at least the 
council was specially endowed with full powers ; Demosthenes 
(Be Pals. Leg. p. 389) states that the people gave it full powers 
to send ambassadors to Philip, and Andocides (Be Myst. 14 foil.) 
states that it had full power to investigate the affair of the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae on the night before the sailing of the Sicilian 
Expedition. 

It will be seen that this democratic council was absolutely 
essential to the working of the Athenian state. Without having 
any final legislative authority, it was a necessary part of the 
legislative machinery, and it may be regarded as certain that a 
large proportion of its recommendations were passed without 
alteration or even discussion by the Ecclesia. The Boule was, 
therefore, in the strict sense a committee of the Ecclesia, and 
was immediately connei'ted with a system of sub-committees 
which exercised executive functions. 

Bibliography. — With thih iirti^e compare Ecclesia, Strategus, 
Arciion, Draco, Solon, Cj.iiisinr.NK.s, where collateral information 
is given. Besides the chief histones of Greece (Grote, cd. 1907, Meyer 
Ac.), see GillnTt, Constitutional Antiquities (Eng. trans. by E. J. 
Brooks and T. Nicklin, 1H95) ; J. B. Bury, History of Greece (1900) ; 
A. U. j. Greenidge, Handltwk of Greek C on siilutioi^ History (lB9C>) ; 
J. E. Sandys' edition of the Constitution of Athens ; Bocckh, Die 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener (j 88<>) ; ^hdmann, Griechische 
Altertdmer (1897-1002); Busolt, Die gneihisekeft Staats- und 
hechtsaltertitmer (1902). See also H. Swolioda, Die gtieckischen 
Volhsheschliisse (1890) ; Szanto, Das griechisihe IJUrgerrecht (1892) ; 
Perrot, Essai sur le droit public d' A thanes (1865!). It should be 
observed that all works published before 1891 are so tar useless 
that they are without the information contained in the Constitution 
of Athens (j.r.). See also Greek Ij^w. (J. M. M.) 

BOULEVARD (a Fr. word, earlier boulevart, from Dutch or 
Ger. Bollwerk, cf, Eng. bulwark ”), originally, in fortification, 
an earthwork with a broad platform for artillery. It came into 
use owing to the width of the gangways in medieval walls being 
insufficient for the mounting of artillery thereon. The boulevard 
or bulwark was usually an earthen outwork mounting artillery, 
and .so placed in advance as to prevent the guns of a besieger 
from battering tl^oot of the main walls. It was os a rule 
circular. Semiciiwiar demi’houlevards were often constructed 
round the bases of the old masonry towers with the same object. 
In modem times the word is most frequently used to denote a 
promenade laid out on the site of a former fortification, and, by 
analog)', a broad avenue in a town planted with rows of trees. 

BOULLE, ANDRi CHARLES (1642-1732), French cabinet- 
maker, who gave his name to a fashion of inlaying known as 
Boulle or Buhl work. The son of Jean Boulle, a member of a 
family of IhMisies who had already achieved distinction — Pierre 
Boulle, who died c. 1636, was for many years ioumeur et menuisier 
du roy des cabinets d'ebenc, — he beeme the most famous of his 
name and was, indeed, the second cabinet-maker — the first was 
ean Mac 4 — who has acquired individual renown. That must 
ave begun at a comparatively early age, for at thirty he had 
already ^en granted one of those lodgings in the galleries of the 
Louvre which had been set apart by Henry IV. for the use of the 
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most talented of the artists employed by the crovm. To be 
admitted to these galleries was not only to receive a signal mark 
of royal favour, but to enjoy the important privilege of freedom 
from' the trammels of the trade gilds. Boulle was given the 
deceased Jean Mack’s own lodging in 1672 by Louis XIV. upon 
the recommendation of Colbert, who described him as plus 
habile ibhtiste de Paris," but in the patent conferring this privilege 
he is descrilied also as “ chaser, gilder and maker of marqueterie.” 
Boulle appears to have been originally a painter, since the first 
payment to him by the crown of which there is any record (1669) 
specifies “ ouvra^fs de peiniure" He was cnrPloyed for many years 
at Versailles, where the mirrored walls, the floors of ‘*wood 
mosaic,'’ the inlaid panelling and the pieces in marquetcrie in 
the Cabinet du Dauphin were regarded as his most remarkable 
work. These rooms were long ^ce dismantled and their 
contents dispersed, but i^ouUe’s dryings for the work are in the 
Miis6c des Arts D^r.oratifs. His roy^commissions were, indeed, 
innumerable, as we learn both frol^he Comptes des hatiments 
and from the correspondence of Loiivois. Not only the most 
magnificent of h>ench monarchs, but foreign princes and the 
great nobles and financiers of his own country crowded him with 
commissions, and the mot of the abb6 de Marolles, Boulle y 
tourneen fwale" has become a stock quotation in the literature of 
French cabinet-making. Yet despite his distinction, the facility 
with which he worked, the high prices he obtained, and his 
workshops full of clever craftsmen, Boulle appears to have been 
constantly short of money. He did not always pay his workmen, 
clients who had made considerable advances failed to obtain the 
fine things they had ordered, more than one application was 
made for permission to arrest him for debt under orders of the 
courts within the asylum of the Louvre, and in 1704 we find the 
king giving him six months’ protection from his creditors on 
condition that he u.sed the time to regulate his affairs or “ ce sera 
la derni^re grace que sa majesty lui fera Ik-dcssus.” Twenty 
years later one of his sons wa.s arrested at Fontainebleau and 
kept in prison for debt until the king had him released. In 1720 
his finances were still further ^embarrassed by a fire which, 
lieginning in another atelier, extended to his twenty workshops 
and destroyed most of the seascined materials, appliances, 
models and finished work of whi(di they were full. I'he salvage 
was sold and a petition for pecuniary help was sent to the regent, 
the result of which docs not appear. It would seem that Boulle 
was never a good m4i of business, but, according to his friend 
Mariette, many of his pecuniary difficulties were caused by his 
passion for collecting pictures, engravings and other objects of 
art- the inventory of his losses in the fire, which exceeded 
£40,000 in amount, enumerates many old miisters, including 
forty-eight drawings by Raphael and the manuscript journal 
kept by Rubens in Italy, lie attended every sale of drawings 
and engravings, borrowed at high interest to pay for his pur- 
chases, and when the next sale took place, fresh expedients were 
devised for obtaining more money. Collecting was to Boulle a 
mania of which, says his friend, it was impossible to cure him. 
Thus he died in 1732, full of fame, years and debts. He left four 
sons who followed in his footsteps in more senses than one— 
Jean Philippe (bom before 1690, dead bdore 1745), Pierre 
Benoit (d. 1741), Charles Andrd (i6R5~i749)»d Charles Joseph 
(1688-1754), Their affairs were embarrassed throughout their 
lives, and the three last are known to have died in debt. 

All greatness is the product of its opportunities, and the elder 
Boulle was made by the happy circumstances of his time. He 
was boriji into a France which was just entering upon the most 
brilliani fpiriod of sumptuary magnificence which any nation has 
known in modem times. Louis XIV so avid of the delights of 
the (yc, by the reckless extravagancie of his example turned the 
thoufbts of his courtiers to domestic splendours which had 
hitiBno been rare. The spacious palaces which arose in his 
^jime needed rich embellishment, and Boulle, who had not only 
inherited the rather flamboyant Italian traditions of the late 
Renai,ssance, but had ibinisterie in his blood, arose, as some such 
man invari&bly does arise, to gratify tastes in which personal 
pride and love of art were not unequally intermingled. He was 


by no means the first Frenchman to practise the delightful art 
of marquetcrie, nor was he guite the inventor of the peculiar 
type of inlay which is chiefly associated with his name ; but no 
artist, before or since, has used these motives with such astonish- 
ing skill, courage and surety . He produced pieces of monumental 
solidity blazing with harmonious colour, or gleaming with the 
sober and dignified reticence of ebony, ivory and white metal. 
The Renaissance artists chie% employed wood in making 
furniture, ornamenting it with ^ding and painting, and inlaying 
it with agate, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, marble of various tints, 
ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl and various woods. 
Boulle improved upon this by inlaying brass devices into wood 
or tortoise-shell, which last he greatly used according to the 
design he had immediately in view, whether flowers, scenes, 
scrolls, &c. ; to these he sometimes added enamelled metal. 
Indeed the use of tortoise-shell became so characteristic that any 
furniture, however cheap and common, which has a reddish jovd 
that might By the ignorant be mistaken for inlay, Ls now described 
as “ Buhl *’ — the name is the invention of the British auctioneer 
and furniture-maker. In this process the bra.ss is thin, and, likt* 
the ornamental wood or tortoise-shell, forms a veneer. In tht* 
first instance the production of his work was costly, owing to the 
quantity of valuable material that was cut away and wasted, 
and, in addition, the labour lost in separately cutting for eacdi 
article or copy of a pattern. By a subsequent improvemcni 
Boulle effected an economy by gluing together various sheets of 
material and sawing through the whole, so that an equal number 
of figures and matrices were produced at one operation. Boulle 
adopted from time to time various plans for the improvement of 
his designs. He placed gold-leaf or other suitable material under 
the tortoise-shell to produce such effect as he required ; he chased 
the brass-work with a graver for a like purpose, and, when the 
metal required to be fastened down with brass pins or nails, 
these were hammered flat and disguised by ornamental chasing. 
He also adopted, in relief or in the round, brass feet, brackets, 
edgings, and other ornaments of appropriate design, partly to 
protect the corners and edges of his work, and partly for decora- 
tion. He subsequently used other brass mountings, such as 
claw-feet to pedestals, or figures in high or low relief, according 
to the effect he desired to produce. These mounts in the pieces 
that undoubtedly come from Boulle’s atelier are nearly always 
of the greatest excellence. They were i.ast in the rough — the 
tools of the chaser gave them their sharpness, their nunulc 
finish, their jewel-like smoothness. 

Unhappily it is by no means ea.sy, even for the expert, to 
declare the authenticity of a commode, a bureau, or a table in 
the manner of Boulle and to all appearance from his wM>rkshops. 
His sons unquestionably carried on the traditions for some years 
after his death, and his imitators were many and capable. A 
few of the more magnificent pedigree-pieces are among the world’s 
mobiliary treasures. There are, for instance, the two famous 
armoires, which fetched £12,075 the Hamilton Palace sale ; 
the marqueteric commodes, enriched with bronze mounts, in the 
Biblioth^que Mazarine ; various cabinets and commodes and 
tables in the Louvre, the Mus^e Cluny and the Mobilier National ; 
the marriage coffers of the dauphin which were in the San Donato 
collection. There are several fine authenticated pieces in the 
Wallace collection at Hertford House, together with others 
consummately imitated, probably in the Louis Seize period. 
On the rare occasions when a pedigree example comes into the 
auction-room, it invariably commands a high price ; but there 
can be little doubt that the most splendid and sumptuous 
specimens of Boulle are diminishing in number, while the 
second and third classes of his work are perhaps becoming more 
numerous. The truth is that this wonderful work, with its 
engraved or inlaid designs of Bdrain, its myriads of tiny pieces 
of ivory and copper, ebony and tortoise-shell, all kept together 
with glue and tiny chased nails, and applied very often to a 
rather soft, white wood, is not meet tp withstand the ravages 
of time and the variations of the atmosphere. Alternate heat 
and humidity are even gmter enemies of inlaid furniture than 
time and wear->such delicate things are rarely much used, and 
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are protected from ordinal chances of deterioration. There is 
consequently reason to rejoice when a piece of real artihtr\’ in 
furniture finds its final home in a museum, where a degree of 
warmth is maintained which, however distressing it may be to 
the visitor, at least preserves the contents from one of the worst 
enemies of the collector. (j. p.-B.) 

BOULOGNE, or Boullongne, the name of a family of French 
painters. Louis (160^1674), who was one of the original 
members of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture (1648), 
became celebrated under Louis XIV. His traditions were con- 
tinued by his children : GENEvikvE (1645-1708), who married 
the sculptor Jacques Clarion ; Madeleine (1646-1710), whose 
work survives in the Trophies d'armes at Versailles ; Bon (i64<)- 
1717), a successful teacher and decorative artist ; and Louis the 
younger (1654-1735), w'ho copied Raphaers cartoons for the 
Gobelins tapestr)-, and besides taking a high place as a painter 
was also a designer of medals. 

BOULOGNE^UR-MER, a fortified seap<irt of northern France 
and chief town of an arrondissement in Pas-de-Calais, situated 
on the shore of the English Channel at the mouth of the river 
Liane, 157 ni. N.N.W. of Paris on the Nortliern railway, and 
28 m. by sea S.E. of Folkestone, Kent. Pop. (1906) 49,636. 
Boulogne occupies the summit and slopes of a ridge of hills 
skirting the right bank of the Lianc ; the industrial quarter of 
Capecure extends along the opposite bank, and is reached by two 
bridges, while the river is also crossed by u double railway 
viaduct. 'J'hc town consists of two parts, the Haute Ville and 
the Basse Ville. The former, situated on the top of the hill, is 
of comparatively small extent, and forms almost a parallelogram, 
surrounded by ramparts of the 13th centur>% and, outside them, 
by boulevards, and entered by ancient gateways. In this part 
are the law court, the chateau and the hotel de ville (built in the 
18th century), and a lielfry tower of the 13th and J7th centuries 
is in the immediate neigh lK)urh(»od. In the chateau (13th cen- 
tury) now used as barracks, the emperor Napoleon 111 . was 
confined after the abortive insurrection of 1840. At some dis- 
tance north-west stands the church of Notre-Dame, a well-known 
place of pilgrimage, erected (1827-1866) on the site of an old 
building destroyed in the Revolution, of w'hich the extensive 
crypt still remains. 'Fhe modern town stretches from the foot 
of the hill to the harbour, along which it extends, terminating 
in an expanse of sandy beach frequented by bathers, and pro- 
vided with a bathing establishment and casino. It contains 
several good streets, some of which are, however, very steep. 
A main street, named successively rue de la l^mpe, St Nicolas 
and Grande rue, extends from the bridge across the Liane to the 
promenade by the side of the ramparts. This is intersected first 
by the Quai Gambetta, and farther back by the rue Victor Hugo 
and the rue Nationale, which contain the principal 8hop.s. The 
public buildings include several modern churches, two hospitals 
and a museum with collections of antiquities, natural history, 
porcelain, &c. ( onnected with the museum is a public library 
with 75,000 volumes and a numl>er of valuable manuscripts, 
many td tliem richly illuminated. There arc English churches in 
the town, and numerous boarding-.schools intended for English 
pupils. Boulogne is the seat of a sub-prefect, and has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, a b^ard of trade-arbitrators, 
a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank of France. 
There are also communal colleges, a national school of music, 
and schools of hydrography, commerce and industry. Boulogne 
has for a long time been one of the most angliciz^ of French 
cities ; and in the tourist season a continuous stream of English 
travellers reach the continent at this point. 

The harbour is formed by the mouth of the Liane. Two jetties 
enclose a channel leading into the river, which forms a tidal 
basin with a depth at neap-tides of 24 ft. Alongside this is an 
extensive dock, and behind it an inner port. There is also a 
tidal basin opening ofi the entrance channel. The depth of 
water in the river-harl(pir is 33 ft. at spring-tide and 24 ft. at 
neap-tide ; in the sluice of the dock the numbers are 29J and 23I 
respectively. The commerce of Boulogne consists chiefly in the 
importation of jute, wool, woven goo^ of silk and wool, skins. 
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threads, coal, timber, and iron and steel, and the exportation of 
wine, woven goods, table fruit, potatoes and other vegetables, 
skins, motor-cars, forage and cement. The average annual value 
of the exports in the five years 1901-1905 was £10,953,000 
(£11,704,000 in the years 1896-1900), and of the imports 
£6,064,000 (£7,003,000 in the years 1896-1900). From 1901 to 
1905 the annual average of vessels entered, exclusive of fishing- 
smacks, was 2735, tonnage 1,747,699 ; and cleared 2750, tonnage 
1,748,297. 'I'he total number of passengers between Folkestone 
and Boulogne in 1906 was 295,000, or 49 % above the average 
for tlie years 1901-1905. These travelled by the .steamers of the 
South-Eastern & Ghatham railway company. The linem of 
the Dutch- American, Haniburg-American and other companies 
also call at the port. In tlie extent and value of its fisheries 
Boulogne is exceeded by * no seaport in France. The most 
important branch is the herring-fishery j next in value is the 
mackerel. Large quantitips of fresh fish are transmitted to 
Paris by railway, but an abundant supply is reserved to the town 
itself. The fishermen live for the most part in a separate quarter 
called Beurri^re, situated in the upper part of tlie town. 
In 1905 the fisheries of Boulogne and the neighbouring village 
of l^taples employed over 400 Ixiats and 4500 men, the value 
of the fish taken being estimated at £1,025,000. Among the 
numerous industrial establishments in Boulogne and its environs 
may lx* mentioned foundries, cement-factories, important steel- 
pen manufactories, oil-works, dye-works, fish-curing works, 
flax-mills, saw-mills, and manufactories of cloth, fireproof ware, 
chocolate, boots and shoes, and soap. Shipbuilding is also 
carried on. 

Among the objects of interest in the neigbliourhood the 
most remarkable is the Colonne de la Grande Arm6e, erected 
on the high ground above the town, in honour of Napoleon L, 
on occasion of the projected invasion of England, for which 
he here made great preparations. The pillar, which is 
of the Doric order, 166 ft. high, is surmounted by a statue 
of the emperor by A. S. Bosio. Though begun in 1804, the 
monument was not completed till 1841. On the edge of the 
cliff to the east of the port arc some rude brick remains of an 
old building culled Tour d’Ordre, said to be the ruins of a 
tower built by Caligula at the time of his intended invasion of 
Britain. 

Boulogne is identified with the Cessorucum of the Romans, 
under whom it was an important harbour. It is suggested that 
it was the Portus Itius where Julius Caesar assembled his fleet 
(see Inus Portus). At an early period it began to be known as 
Bononta, a name which has been gradually modified into the 
present form. I'he town was destroyed by the Normans in 
882, but restored about 912. During the Carolingian period 
Boulogne was the chief town of a countship that was for long the 
subject of dispute l)etween P'landers and Ponthieu. From the 
year 965 it Ijelonged to the house of Ponthieu, of which Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the first king of Jerusalem, was a scion. Stephen of 
Blois, who became king of England in 1135, had married Mahaut^ 
daughter and heiress of Eustace, count of Boulogne. Their 
daughter Mary married Matthew of Alsace (d. 1173), and her 
daughter Ida (d. 1216) married Renaud of Dammartin. Of this 
last marriage was issue Mahaut, countess of Boulogne, wife of 
Philip Hurepel (d. 1234), a son of King Philip Augustus. To her 
succeeded the house of Brabant, issue of Mahaut of Boulogne, 
sister of Ida, and wife of Henry 1 . of Bralmnt ; and then the 
house of Auvergne, issue of Alice, daughter of Henry I. of 
Brabant, inherited the Boulonnais. It remained in the posses^ 
sion of descendants of these families until Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, seized upon it in 1419. In 1477 Louis XL of Fra^ 
reconquered it, and reunited it to the French crown, giving 
Lauraguais as compensation to Bertrand IV. de la Tour, count of 
Auvergne, heir of the house of Auvergne. To avoid doing homage 
to Mary of Burgundy, suzerain of the Boulonnais and countess 
of Artois, Louis XL declared the countship of Boulogne to be 
held in fee of Our Lady of Boulogne. In 1544 Henry VIII. — 
more successful in this than Henry III. had bem in 1347 — ^took 
the town by siege ; but it was restored to France in 1550. 
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From 1566 to the end of the i8th century it was the seat 
of a bishopric. 

BOULOGNMUR-SEINE, a town of northern France^ in the 
department of Seine, on the right bank of the Seine, S.W. of 
Paris and immediately outside the fortifications. Pop. (1906) 
49.412. The town has a Gothic church of the 14th and 15th 
centuries (restored in 1863) founded in honour of Notre-Dame of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 7 o this fact is due the name of the place, 
which was previously called Menus-l^s-St Cloud. Laundry ing is 
extensively carried on as well as the manufacture of metal boxes, 
soap, oil and furniture, and there are numerous handsome 
residences. For the neighbouring Bois de Boulogne see Paris. 

BOULTON, MATTHEW (1728-1809), English manufacturer 
and engineer, was born on the 3rd of September 1728, at Bir- 
mingham, where his father, Matthew Boulton the elder, was 
a manufacturer of metal articles of various kinds. To this 
business he succeeded on his father’s death in 1759, and in 
consequence of its growth removed his works in 1762 from 
Snowhill to what was then a tract of barren heath at Soho, 2 m. 
north of Birmingham. Here he undertook the manufacture of 
artistic objects in metal, as well as the reproduction of oil paint- 
ings by a mechanical process in which he was associated with 
Francis Eginton (1737-1805), who subsequently achieved a 
reputation as a worker in stained or enamelled gloss, \bout 
1767, Boulton, who was finding the need of improving the motive 
power for his machinery, made the acquaintance of James Watt, 
who on his side appreciated the advantages offered by the Soho 
works for the development of his steam-engine. In 1772 Watt’s 
partner, Dr John Roebuck, got into financial difficulties, and 
Boulton, to whom he owed £1200, accepted the two-thirds share 
in Watt’s patent held by him in satisfaction of the debt. Thiee 
years later Boulton and Watt formally entered into partnership, 
and it was mainly through the energy and self-sacrifice of the 
former, who devoted all the capital he possessed or could borrow 
to the enterprise, that the steam-engine was at length made a 
commercial success. It was also owing to Boulton that in 1 775 an 
act of parliament was obtained extending the term of Watt's 
1769 patent to 1799. In 1800 the two partners retired from 
the business, which they handed over to their sons, Matthew' 
Robinson Boulton and James Watt junior. In 1788 Boulton 
turned his attention to coining machinery, and erected at Soho a 
i:omplele plant with which he struck coins for the Sierra I-eone 
and East India companies and for Russia, and in 1797 produced 
a new copper coinage for Great Britain. In 1 797 he took out a 
patent in connexion with raising water on the principle of the 
hydraulic ram. He died at Birmingham on the i8th of August 
i8oq. 

BOUND, or Boundary (from O. Fr. bonde, Med. Lat. bodena or 
biiUna, a frontier line), that which serves to inilicate the limit or 
extent of land. It is usually defined by u certain mark, such a.s a 
post, ditch, hedge, dyke, wall of stones, &c., though on the other 
hand it may have to lie ascertained by reference to a plan or by 
measurement. In law, the exact boundary of land is always a 
matter of evidence ; where no evidence is available, the court 
acts on presumption. F'or example, the boundary of land on 
opposite sides of a road, whether public or private, is presumed to 
be the middle line of the road. Where two fields are separated by 
a hedge and ditch the iMiundarv line will run lietween the hedge 
and the ditch. Boundaries of p,a.rLshes, at common law, depended 
upon ancient and immemorial custom, and in many parishes 
great care was taken to perpetuate the boundaries of the parish 
by perambulations from time to time, 'ITie confusion of local 
boundaries in F'nglund was the subject of several commissions 
and committees in the 19th century, spid much information will 
Ih" found in their reports (1868, 1870, 1873, 1888). The Local 
Government Act 1888, ss. 50-63, contains provisions for the 
alteration of local areas. 

BOUNDS, BEAI||||i THE, an ancient custom still observed in 
• many English Jij|bies. In former times when maps were rare 
it was usual wMlke a formal perambulation of the parish 
boundaries c^raipinsion daj|^r during Rogation week. The 
latter ia in flP^orth of d||l|tod still called “ Gang Week " 


or “ Ganging Days ” from this ** ganging or procession. The 
priest of the parish with the churchwardens and the parochial 
officials headed a crowd of boys who, armed with green boughs, 
beat with them the parish border-stones. Sometimes the boys 
were themselves whipped or even violently bumped on the 
boundary-stones to make them remember. The object of taking 
boys was obviously to ensure that witnesses to the boundaries 
should survive as Long as possible. In England the custom is as 
old as Anglo-Saxon days, as it is mentioned in laws of Alfred and 
iEthelstan. It is thought that it may have been derived from 
the Roman Terminalia, a festival celebrated on the 22nd of 
February in honour of Terminus, the god of landmarks, to whom 
cakes and wine were offered, sports and dancing taking place at 
the boundaries. In England a parish-ale or feast was always 
held after the perambulation, which assured its popularity, and in 
Henry VIII.’s reign the occasion had become an excuse for so 
much revelry that it attracted the condemnation of a preacher 
who declared ‘‘ these solemne and accustomable processions and 
supplications be nowe growen into a right foule and detestable 
abuse.” Beating the bounds had a religious side in the practice 
which originated the term Rogation, the accompanying clergy 
being supposed to beseech {rogare) the divine blessing upon the 
parish lands for the ensuing harvest. This feature originated in 
the 5th century, when Mamercus, bishop of Vienna, instituted 
special prayers and fasting and processions on these days. This 
clerical side of the parish bounds-beating was one of the 
religious functions prohibited by the Injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth ; but it was then ordered that the perambulation 
should continue to be performed as a quasi-secular function, 
so that evidence of the boundaries of parislies, &c. might be 
preserved (Gibson, Codex 'juris Ecclesiasiici Anglicani (1761) 
pp. 213-214). Bequests were sometimes made in connexion with 
bounds-beating. Thus at Leighton Buzzard on Rogation Monday , 
in accordance with the will of one Edward Wilkes, a London 
merchant who died in 1646, the trustees of his almshouses 
accompanied the boys. The will was read and beer and plum 
rolls distributed. A remarkable feature ot the l>equest was that 
while the will is read one of the boys has to stand on his head. 

BOUNTY (through 0 . Fr. bontet^ from Lat. bonitas, goodness), 
a gift or gratuity ; more usually, a premium paid by a govern- 
ment to encourage some branch of production or industry, as in 
England in the case of the bounty on corn, first granted in 1688 
and abolished in 1814, the herring-fishery bounties, the bounties 
on sail-cloth, linen and other goods. It is admitted that the 
giving of bounties is generally impolitic, though they may some- 
times he justified as a measure of state. Tlie most striking 
modern example of a bounty was that on sugar (q.v.). Somewhat 
akin to bounties are the suVisidies granted to shipping (q.v.) 
by many countries. Bounties or, as they may equally well lx; 
termed, grants are often given, more especially in new countries, 
for the destruction of beasts of prey ; in the United States and 
some other countries, bounties have been given for tree-planting; 
France has given bounties to encourage the Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

Bounty was also the name given to the 'money paid to induce 
men to enlist in the army or navy, and, in the United Kingdom, 
to the sum given on entering the militia reserve. During the 
American C ivil War, many recruits joined solely for the sake of 
the bounty offered, and afterwards deserted ; they were called 
“ bounty-jumpers.” The term bounty was also applied in the 
English navy to signify money payable to the officers and crew 
of a ship in respect of services on particular occasions. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty (q.v.) is a fund applied for the augmenta- 
tion of poor livings in the established church. 

King’s Bounty is a grant made by the sovereign of his royal 
bounty to those of his subjects whose wives arc delivered of 
Hiree or more children at a birth. 

BOURBAKl, CHARLES DENIS 8AUTER (1816-1897), French 
general, was bom at Pau on the 22nd 0 April 1816, the son of a 
Greek colonel who died in the War of independence in 1827. 
He entered St Cyr, and in 1836 joined the Zouaves, becoming 
lieutenant of the Foreign Legion in 1838, and aide-de-camp to 
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King Louis Philippe. It was in the African expedition that he 
first came to the front. In 1842 he was captain in the Zouaves ; 
1847, colonel of the Turcos ; 1850, lieutenant-colonel of the ist 
Zouaves; 1851, colonel; 1854, brigadier - general. In the 
Oimean War he commanded a portion of the Algerian troops ; 
and at the Alma, Inkerman and Sevastopol Bourbaki's name 
bc^came famous. In 1857 he was made general of division, 
commanding in 1850 at Lyons. His success in the war with Italy 
was only second to that of MacMahon. and in 1862 he was pro- 
posed as a candidate for the vacant Greek throne, but declined 
the proffered honour. In 1870 the emperor entrusted him with 
the command of the ImjHirial Guard, and he played an important 
part in the fighting round Metz. 

A curious incident of the siege of Metz is connected with 
Bourbaki's name. A man who called himself RegnierJ about 
the 2 1st of September, appeared at Hastings, to .seek an interview 
with the refugee empress F.ug^nie, and failing to obtain this he 
managed to get from the young prince imperial a signed photo- 
graph with a message to the emperor Napoleon. This he used, 
by means of a safe-conduct from Bismarck, as credentials to 
Marshal Bazaine, to whom he presented him.self at Metz, telling 
him on the empress's alleged authority that |)eace was about to 
be signed and that cither Marshal Canrobert or General Bourbaki 
was to go to IIasting.s for the purpose. Bourbaki at once went 
to England, with Prussian connivance, as though he had a 
recognized mission, only to discover from the empress at Hastings 
that a trick had been played on him ; and as soon as he could 
manage he returned to France. He offered his .services to 
Gambettu and received the command of the Northern Army, 
hut was recalled on the igth of November and transferred to the 
Army of the Loire. In command of the hastily-trained and 
ill-equipped Army of the East, Bourbaki made the attempt to 
rai.se the siege of Belfort, whic'h, after the vi('tor)' of Villersexel, 
ended in the repulse of the French in the three days’ battle of the 
Lisaine. Other (i(Tman forces under Manteuffel now closed upon 
Bourbaki, and he was eventually driven over the Swiss frontier 
with the remnant of his forces (see FRANCO-(iERMA\ War). His 
troops were in the most desperate condition, owing to lack of 
food ; and out of 150,000 men under him when he started, only 
84,000 esi!a])ed from the Germans into Swiss territor)'. Bourbaki 1 
himself, rather than submit to the humiliation of a probable 
surrender, on the 26th of January 1871 delegated his functions 
to (icneral Clinc hant, and in the night fired a pistol at his own i 
head, but the bullet, ow'ing to a deviation of the weapon, was 
flattened against his skull and his life was .saved. General 
('linchant carried Bourbaki into Switzerland, and he recovered 
sufficiently to return to France. In July 1871 he again took the 
command at Lyons, and subsequently became military governor. 
In 1881, owing to his political opinions, he was placed on the 
retired list. In 1885 he w'as an unsuccessful candidate for the 
.senate. He died on the 27th of September 1897. A patriotic 
Frenchman and a brilliant soldier and leader, Bourlmki, like 
some other French generals of the Second Empire w^hose training 
had been obtained in Africa, was found wanting in the higher 
elements of command when the European conditions of 1H70 
were concerned. 

BOURBON. The noble family of Bourbon, frorn which so 
many European kings have sprung, took its name from Bourbon 
PArchambault, chief town of a lordship which in the ioth.,century 
was one of the largest baronies of the kingdom of France. The 
limits of the lordship, which was called the Bourbonnais, were 
approximately those of the modern department of Allier, being 
on the N, the Nivemais and Berry, on the E. Burgundy and 
Lyonnais, on the S. Auvergne and Marche and on the W. Berry. 

‘ TIr* whole Rcgnier affair remained a mystery : the man himself 
-who on following Bourbaki to England made the ii^ression on 
I^rd Granville (see the Life of Lord Granville, by Ix)rd Fitzmaurice, 
li. fix) of being a ‘'^windier" but honestly wishing to serve the 
empres.«i — was afterwards mixed up in the Humbert frauds of 
i902-i<>03 ; he published his own version of the affair in 1870 in 
a pamphlet. Quel est votre nom? It has been suspected that on the 
part either of Bazaine or of the German authorities some undisclosed 
intrigue was on foot. 


The first of the long line of Bourbons known in history was 
Adh^mar or Aimar, who was invested with the barony towards 
the close of the gth century. Matilda, heiress of the first house 
of Bourbon, brought this lordship to the family of Dampierre 
by her marriage, in nq6, with (Juy of Dampierre, marshal of 
Champagne (d. 1215). In 1272 Beatrix, daughter of Agnes 
of Bourbon-Dampierre, and her husband John of Burgundy, 
married Rolierl, count of C lermont, sixth son of Louis IX. (St 
Louis) of France. 7 'he elder branches of the family had become 
extinct, and their son Louis became duke of Bourbon in 1327. 
In 1488 the line of his descendants ended with Jean IL, w^ho 
died in that year. 7 'he whole estates passed to Jean’s brother 
Pierre, lord of Beaujeu, who was married to Anne, daughter of 
Ixaiis XI. Pierre died in 1 503, leaving onh’ a daughter, Suzanne, 
who, in 1505, married Carles de Montpensier, heir of the 
Montpensier branch of the Bourbon family. C'harles, afterw'ards 
con.stable of France, who took the title of duke of Bourbon on 
his marriagt', was Ixirn in 1489, and at an early age was looked 
upon as one of the finest soldiers and gentlemen in France. 
With the constable ended the direct line from Pierre I., duke of 
Bourbon (d. 1356). But the fourth in descent from Pierre's 
i brother, Jacques, c(»unl of I41 Marche, Louis, count of Vendomc 
and Chartres (d, 144!')^ liecame the ancestor of the royal house 
of Bourbon and of the noble families of Condi, Conti and Mont- 
pen.sier. Thi* fourth in direct de.scent from Louis of Vendome 
was Antoine de Bourbon, who in 1548 married Jeanne d’AIbret, 
heiress of Navarrt*, and became king of Navarre in 1554. Their 
son became king of France as Henr\- IV. Henry was succeeded 
l)y his .son, Louis Xlll., who left two sons, Louis XIV., and 
Philip, duke of Orleans, head of the Orleans branch. Louis XIV .’s 
son, the dauphin, died before his father, and left three .sons, 
one of whom died without issue. Of the others the elder, Louis 
I of Burgundy, died in 1712, and his only surviving son became 
1 Louis XV. ’ The younger, Philip, duke of Anjou, became king 
j of Spain, and founded the Spanish branch of the Bourlx)n 
' family. Louis X^^ was succeeded by his grandson, Louis XVT., 

I who perished on the scaffold. At the restoration the throne of 
France was occupied by Louis XVIIL, brother of Louis XVL, 
who in turn was sui'ceeded by his brother Charles X. The second 
.son of Charles X., the du(' de Berry, loft a son, Henri Charles 
Ferdinand Marie Dieudonni* d 'Artois, due de Bordeaux, and 
Comte de ('hamhord (q.v.). From Louis XIV.’s brother, Philip, 
descended another clainmnl of the throne. Philip’s son was 
the regent Orleans, who.se great grandson, “ Philippe figalit^,” 
perished on the scaffold in 1793. jfcgalit^’s son, Louis Philippe, 
was king of the French from 1830 to 1848 ; his grandson, Ixiuis 
Philippe, comte de I’aris (183R-1894), inherited on the death 
of the romte de ('hambord the rights of that prince to the throne 
, of France, and was called by the royalists Philip VII He had 
! a son, Louis Philippe Robert, due d’Orleans, called by his 
i adherents J’hilip VIII. 

I Spanish Branch. — Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis 
1 XIV., Iw ame king of Spain os Philip V., in 1700. He was 
I succeeded in 1746 by his son Ferdinand VI., who died in 1759 
I without famil)^, and was followed by his brother Charles III. 

! ('harles III.'s eldest son became ('harles IV. of Spain in 1788, 
while his second son, Ferdinand, was made king of Naples in 
I 1759. Charles TV. was deposed by Napoleon, but in 1814 
i .son, Ferdinand VII., again obtained his throne. Ferdinand 
I was succeeded by his daughter Isabella, who in 1870 abdicated 
in favour of her son, Alphonso XII. (d. 1885), Alphonso’s 
posthumous son became king of Spain as Alphonso XIII. 
Ferdinand’s brother, Don Carlos (d. 1855), claimed the throne 
in 1833 on the ground of the Salic law, and a fierce war raged 
for some years in the north of Spain. His son Don Carlos, 
count de Montemolin (1818-1861), revived the claim, but was 
defeated and compelled to sign a renunciation. The nephew of 
the latter, Don Carlos Maria Juan Isidor. duke of Madrid, for 
some years carried on war in Spain with the object of attaining 
the rights contended for by the Carlist party. 

Neapolitan Branch.~Ti\e‘. first Bourbon who wore the crown 
of Naples was Charles HI. of Spain, who on his succession to 
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the Spanish throne in 1759, resigned his kingdom of Naples 
to his son Ferdinand. Ferdinand was deposed by Napoleon, 
but afterwards regained his throne, and took the title of 
Ferdinand I., king of the Two Sicilies. In 1825 he was succeeded 
by his son Francis, who in turn was succeeded in 1830 by his son 
Ferdinand II. Ferdinand 11 . died in 1859, and in the following 
year his successor Francis II. was deprived of his kingdom, 
which was incorporated into the gradually-uniting Italy. 

Duchies of Lucca and Parma. — In 1748 the duchy of Parma 
was conferred on Philip, youngest son of Philip V. of Spain. 
He was succeeded by his son Ferdinand in 1765. Parma was 
ceded to France in 1801, Ferdinand’s son Louis being made king 
of Ktruria, but the French only took possession of the duchy 
after Ferdinand’s death in 1802. Louis’s son Charles Louis 
was forced to surrender Etruria to France in 1807, and he was 
given the duchy of Lucca by the congress of Vienna in 1815. 
In 1847, on the death of Marie Louise, widow of Napoleon, 
who had received Parma and Piacenza in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty of Paris of 1814, Charles Louis succeeded 
to the duchies as Charles 11 . , at the same lime surrendering 
Lucca to Tuscany. In 1849 he alidicated in favour of his son, 
Charles III., who married a daughter of the duke of Berry, and 
was assassinated in 1854, being succeeded by his son Robert. 
In i860 the duchies were annexed by Victor Emmanuel to the 
new kingdom of Italy. 

Bastard Branches. — There are numerous bastard branches 
of the family of Bourbon, the most famous being the Vendome 
branch, descended from Caesar, natural son of Henry IV., and 
the Maine and Toulouse branches, descended from the two 
natural sons of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. 

Sec Coillier de Mond, Histinre dti liourfumnuix et des Bourbons 
(2 vols.. 1824) ; Berand, HisUnre des stres et dues de Bourbon (1835) ; 
OAsormeaux. tlistoire de la maison de Bimrhon (5 vols., 1782-1788) ; 
Achaintre, llnUdre ghiealogiquc et chronologique de la maison rovale 
de Bourbon {2 vols., 1825-1826) ; and Dussieux, GMalof’ie de la 
maison de Bourbon (1R72). 

BOURBON, CHARLES, Duke of (1490-1527), constable of 
France, second son of Gilbert, count of Montpensier and dauphin 
of Auveigne, was born on the 17th of February 1490, his mother 
being a Gonzaga. In 1505 he married Suzanne, heiress of Peter 
11 . , duke of Bourbon, by Anne of France, daughter of King Louis 
XL, and assumed the title of duke of Bourbon. The addition 
of this duchy to the numerous duchies, countships and other 
fief.s which he had inherited on the death of his elder brother 
Ixniis in 1501, made him at the age of fifteen the wealthiest 
noiile in Europe. He gained his first military experience in 
the Italian campaigns of Louis XII., taking part in the suppres- 
sion of the Genoese revolt (1507) and contributing to the victory 
over the Venetians at Agnadello (May 14, 1509). Shortly after 
the accession of Francis 1 . Bourbon received the office of constable 
of France, and for his brilliant services at the battle of Marignano 
(September 1515) he was made governor of the Milanese, which 
he succeeded in defending against an attack of the emperor 
Maximilian. But dissensions arose between Francis and the 
constable. Grave, haughty and taciturn. Bourbon was but ill 
suited to the levities of the court, and his vast wealth and 
influence kindled in the king a feeling of resentment, if not 
of fear. The duke was recivlled from the government of the 
Milanese ; his official salary and the sums he had borrowed 
for war expenses remained unpaid ; and in the campaign in 
the Netherlands against the emperor Charles V. the command 
of the vanguard, one of the most cherished prerogatives of the 
constables, was taken from him. llie death of his wife without 
surviving issue, on the 38th of April 1521, afforded the mother 
of the king, Louise of Savoy, a means to gratify her greed, and 
at the same time to revenge herself on Bourbon, who had slighted 
her h>ve. A suit was instituted at her instance against the duke 
in the parlemcnt of Paris, in which Louise, as grand-daughter 
of Charles, duke of Bourbon (d. 1456), claimed the female and 
some of the male fiefs of the duchy of Bourbon, while the king 
claimed those fiefs which were originally appanages, os escheating 
to the crow% and Q!dif|r claims were put forward. Before the 
parlenMnt was able to an^ve at a decision, Francis handed over 


to his mother a part of the Bourbon estates, and ordered the 
remainder to be sequestrated. 

Smarting under these injuries, Bourbon, who for some time 
had been coquetting with the enemies of France, renewed his 
negotiations with the emperor and Henry VIll. of England. 
It was agreed that the constable should raise in his own dominions 
an armed force to assist the emperor in an invasion of France, and 
should receive in return the hand of Eleonora, queen dowager 
of Portugal, or of another of the emperor’s sisters, and an 
independent kingdom comprising his own lands together with 
Dauphin^ and Provence. He was required, too, to swear fidelity 
to Henry Vlll. as king of France. But Bourbon’s plans were 
hampered by the presence of the French troops assembling for 
the invasion of Italy, and for this reason he was unable to effect 
a junction with the emperor's German troops from the east. 
News of the conspiracy soon reached the ears of Francis, who 
was on his way to take command of the Italian expedition. In 
an interview with Bourbon at Moulins the king endeavoured 
to persuade him to accompany the French army into Italy, but 
without success. Bourbon remained at Moulins for a few days, 
and after many vicissitudes escaped into Italy, The joint 
invasion of France by the emperor and his ally of England had 
failed signally, mainly through lack of money and defects of 
combination. In the spring of 1524, however. Bourbon at the 
head of the imperialists in Lombardy forced the French across 
the Sesia (where the chevalier Bayard was mortally wounded) 
and drove them out of Italy. In August 1524 he invested 
Marseilles, but being unable to prevent the introduction of 
supplies by Andrea Doria, the Genoese admiral in the service of 
Francis, he was forced to raise the .siege and retreat to the 
Milanese. He took part in the battle of Pavia (1525), where 
Francis was defeated and taken prisoner. Bui Bourbon’s 
troops were clamouring for pay, and the duke was driven to 
extreme measures to satisfy their demands. Cheated of his 
kingdom and his bride after the treaty of Madrid ( 1 526), Bourbon 
had been offered the duchy of Milan by way of compensation. 
He now levied contributions from the townsmen, and demanded 
20,000 ducats for the liberation of the chancellor Girolamo 
Morone (d. 1 529), who had been imprisoned for an attempt to 
realize his dream of an Italy purged of the foreigner. But the 
sums thus raised were wholly inadequate. In February 1527 
Bourbon’s army was joined by a body of German mercenaries, 
mostly Protestants, and the combined forces advanced towards 
the papal states. Refusing to recognize the truce which the 
viceroy of Naples had concluded with Pope Clement VII. , 
Bourbon hastened to put into execution the emperor’s plan of 
attaching Clement to his side by a display t)f force. But the 
troops, starving and without pay, were in open mutiny, and 
Spaniards and Lutherans alike were eager for plunder. (In the 
5th of May 1527 the imperial army appeared before the walls 
of Rome. On the following morning Bourbon attacked the 
Leonine City, and while mounting a scaling ladder fell mortally 
wounded by a shot, which Benvenuto Cellini in his Life claims to 
have fired. After Bourbon’s death his troops took and sacked 
Rome. 

See E. Arnislrong, Charles T, (London, 1002) ; Cambridge Mod. 
Hist. vol. ii., bibliography to chaps, i. ii. and 111. 

BOURBON-LANGY, a watering-place of east-central France 
in the department of Saone-et-Loire, on a hill about 2 m. from 
the right bank of the Loire and on the Borne, 52 m. S.S.E. of 
Nevers by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 1896 ; commune, 4266. The 
town possesses thermal springs, resorted to in the Roman period, 
and ancient baths and other remains have been found. The 
waters, which are saline and ferruginous, are used for drinking 
and bathing, in cases of rheumatism, &c. Their temperature 
varies from 117° to 132° F. Cardinal Richelieu, Madame de 
S6vign6, James II. of England, and other celebrated persons 
visited the springs in the 17th and i8th centuries. The town 
has a well-equipped bathing establishment, a large hospital, and 
a church of the nth and 12th centuries (used as an archaeo- 
logical museum), and there are ruins of an old stronghold on a 
hul overlooking the town. A belfry pierced by a gateway of 
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the 15th ccntur>^ and houses of the 15th and 16th centuries also 
remain. The industries of the town include the manufacture of 
farm implements. 

In the middle ages Bourbon-Lancy was an important strong* 
hold and a fief of the Bourbon family, from the name of a member 
of which the suffix to its name is derived. 

BOURBON L*ARCHAMBAULT, a town of central France in 
the department of Allier, on the Burge, 16 m. W. of Moulins by 
mil. Pop. (lyofi) 2306. The town has thermal springs known 
in Romim times, which are used in cases of scrofula and 
rheumatism. The bathing-establishment is owned by the state. 
A church dating from the 1 2th century, and ruins of a castle 
of the dukes of Bourbon (13th and 15th centuries), including a 
cylindrical keep, are of interest. There are a militarj' and a 
civil hospitiil in the town. Stone is quarried in the vicinity. 
Bourbon {Aquae Bonmiis or Bormoms) was anciently the capital 
of the Bourbonnais and gave its name to the great Bourbon 
family. The affix Archambault is the name of one of its early 
lords. 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS, a tow’n of eastern France, in the 
department of Haute-Mamc, 35J m. by rail E.N.E. of Langres. 
Pop. (jqo6) 3738. It is much frequented on account of its hot 
saline springs, which were known to the Romans under tlu! name 
Aquae Bommis. The heat of these springs varies from no® to 
T56" F. The waters are used in cases of lymphatic aflections, 
scrofula, rheumatism, wounds, &:c. The principal buildings arc 
a church of the 12th century, the .slate halhing-estabhshmcnt 
and the military hospital ; there are also the remains of a castle. 
Timher-saw'ing and plaster manufacture are carried on in the 
town. In the neighbourhood arc the building.s of the celebrated 
('istercian abbey of Morimond. 

BOURCHIER, ARTHUR (1864- ), English actor, was bom 

in Berkshire in 1864, and educated at Eton and C'hrist Church, 
Oxford. At the university he became prominent as an amateur 
jK'tor in <'onnexion W’ith the O.U.A.D.f’., wdiich he founded, and 
ill j 88(> he joined Mrs Langtr)' as a professional. He also acted 
with (‘harles Wyndham at tlic Criterion, and was for u while in 
Daly's company in America. In 1894 he married the actress 
V'iolct Vanbrugh, elder sister of the no less well-known actress 
Irene V'anbrugh, and he and his wife subsequently took the lead- 
ing parts under his management of the Garric'k theatre. Both 
as tragedian and comedian Mr Bourchicr took high rank on th(‘ 
London stage, and his career as actor-manager was remarkable 
tor the production of a number of .succe.ssful modem plays, by 
Mr Sutro and others. 

BOURCHIER, THOMAS (r. 1404 -1486), English archbishop, 
lord chancellor and cardinal, was a younger son of William 
linurchier, count of Eu (d. 1420), and through his mother, Anne, 
a daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, was a 
descendant of Edward 111 . One of his brothers was Henry, 
earl of Essex (d. 1483), and his grand-nephew was John, Lord 
Berners, the translator of Froissart. Educated at Oxford and 
then entering the church, he obtained rapid promotion, and 
after holding some minor appointments lie became bishop of 
\\ orcester in 1434. In the same year he was chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, and in 1443 he was appointed bishop of 
ICly ; then in April 1454 he was made archbishop of Canterbury, 
becoming lord chancellor of England in the following March. 
Hourchier’s short term of office as chancellor coincided with the 
opening of the Wars of the Roses, and at first he was not a strong 
partisan, although he lost his position as chancellor when 
Richard, duke of Wirk, wa.s deprived of power in October 1456. 
Afterwards, in 1458, he helped to reconcile the contending 
parties, but when the war was renewed in 1459 he appears as a 
(iec'ided Yorkist ; he crowned Edward IV. in June 1461, and four 
x'cars later he performed a similar service for the queen, Elizabeth 
Woodville. In 1457 Bourchicr took the chief part in the trial 
of Reginald Pecock, liishop of Chichester, for heresy ; in 1467 he 
was created a cardinal ; and in 1475 was one of the four 
arbitrators appointed to arrange the details of the treaty of 
Picquigny between England and France. After the death of 
Edwairi IV. in 1483 Bourchicr persuaded the queen to allow 


her younger son, Richard, duke of York, to share his brother’s 
residence in the Tower of London ; and although he had sworn 
to be faithful to Edward V. before his father’s death, he crowned 
Richard III. in July 1483. He was, however, in no way 
implicated in the murder of the young princes, attd he was 
probabh* a participant in the conspiracies against Richard. 
The third English king crowned by Bourchicr w^as Henry VII., 
whom he also married to Elizabeth of York in Januar)' i486. 
The archbishop died on the 30th of March i486 at his residence, 
Knole, near Sevenoaks, and was buried in ( anterbur}' cathedral. 

See W. F. Hook, Lives of the Afchinshohs of Catfterbury 
1884). 

BOURDALOUE, LOUIS (1632-1704), French Jesuit and 
preacher, was bom at Bouiges on the 20th of August 1632. At 
the ^e of sixteen he entered the Society of Jesus, and was 
appointed successively professor of rhetoric, philosophy and 
moral theologv*, in various colleges of the Order. His success as 
a preacher in the provinces determined his superiors to call him 
to Paris in 1669 to occupy for a year the pulpit of the church of 
St Louis. Owing to his eloquence he was speedily ranked in 
popular estimation with Corneille, Racine, and the other leading 
figures of the most brilliant period of Louis XlV.’s reign. He 
preached at the i-oiirt of Versailles during the Advent of 1670 
and the l^nt of 1672, and was subsequently called again to 
deliver the Lenten course of sermons in 1674, 1675, 1680 and 
1682, and the Advent sermons of 1684, 1689 and 1693. This 
was all the more notewortliy as it was the custom never to call 
the .same preacher more than three times to court. On the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes he was sent to l^nguedoc to 
confirm the new converts in the Cathrilic faith, and he had 
extraordinar\' success in this delicate mi.ssion. Catholics and 
Protestants wen* unanimous in praising his ficr)" eloquence in 
the Lent sermons which he preached at Montpellier in 1686. 
Towards the close of his life he confined his ministry to chari- 
table institutions, hospitiils and prisons, wdiere his .sympathetic 
discfmrses and conciliatory manners were always effective. He 
died in Paris on the T 3th of May 1704. His peculiar strength laj' 
in his power of adapting himself to audiences of ever>’^ kind, and 
throughout his pul)lic career he was highly appreciated by all 
cla.sses of society. His influence was due as much to his saintly 
character and to the gentleness of his manners as to the force of 
his reasoning. Voltaire said that his sennons surpassed those of 
Bossuet (whose retirement in 1669, however, practically coincided 
with Bourdaloue’s early pulpit utterances) ; and there is little 
doubt that their simplicity and coherence, and the direct appeal 
which they made to hearers of all classes, gave them a superiority 
over the more profound sermons of Bossuet, Bourdaloue may 
be with justice regarded as ont* of the greatest French orators, 
and many of his sermons have been adopted as text-books in 
schools. 

BmuoGRAPHV. -Thv only authoritative source for the Sennons 
is the edition oi i*6re Brelonneau (14 vols.. Pans, 1707-1721, followed 
by the Pensees, 2 vols., 1734). There has been much controversy 
both as to the autlu-nticity of some of the MermoTiK in this edition 
and as to the text in ffeneral. It is, however, generally agreed that 
the changes confessedly made liy Bretonneau were merely formal. 
Other editions not Iwised on Bretonneau are inferior ; some, indeed, 
are altogether spurious (r.g. that of Abbe Sicard, 1810). Among 
critical works are ; Anatole Feug^re, Bourdaloue, sa predication 
et son temps (Pans, 1874) ; .\drien Lezat, Bourdaloue, thiologien et 
orateur (Pans, 1874) ; P. M. Lauras, Bourdaloue. sa vie et ses ctuvres 
(2 vols.. Pans, 1881) ; AbW' Blampignon, AVadr sur Bourdaloue 
(Pans, j88b) ; Henri Chtrot, Bourdaloue tnconnu (l^ris, i8qB), and 
Bourdaloue, sa correspondance et correspondans (Pana. 1898- 
1904) ; L. Pauthe, Bourdaloue {les maitres de la chatre au XV IP 
sihle) (Pans, 1900) ; E. Gn.selle, Bourdaloue, kisioire critique de sa 
prHiration (2 vols.. Pari.s, 1901), Sermons inSdits ; hibltograpkie, 
<S'C. (Paris, 1901), Deux sermons tnMits sur le royaume de Dieu (LUk: 
and l*aris, 1904) ; Ferdinand Castets, Bourdaloue, la vie et la predi- 
cation d'un religieux au XVIP silcle, and La Hevue Bourdaloue 
(Pans, 1902-1904); C. H. Brooke, Great French Preachers (»er- 
mons of Bourdaloue and Boissiict, T.x>ndon, 1904) ; F. Bruncti^, 
“ L' Eloquence de Bourdaloue,” in Revue des deux mondes (August 
1904), a general inquiry into the authenticity of the sermons and 
their general characteristics. 

BOURDON, FRANCOIS LOUIS (d. 1797), known as Bourdon 
DE l’Oise, French rcvolutionbt, was procureur at the parlement 
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i>l l*arib. lit' ardently embraced i1k* revolutionary doctrines 
and took an active part in the insurrection of the loth of August 
1792. Representing the d(*parlment of the Oise in the Conven- 
tion, he voted for the immediate death of the king. He accused 
the (iirondists of relations witli the court, then lurried against 
Robespierre, who had him expelled from the Jacobin club for 
his condud as commissioner of the Convention with the army of 
La Rochelle. On the 9th Thermidor he was one of the deputies 
delegated to aid TJarras to repress the insurrection made by the 
commune of Paris in favour of RobespiiTre. Bourdon then be- 
came a violent reactionary, attacking the former members of the 
Mountain and sujiporting rigorous measures against the rioters 
of the 12th (terminal and the ist Prairial of the year 111 . In 
the council of J^'ive Hundred, Bourdon lielonged to the party of 
** Clichyens,” composed of disguised royalists, against whom 
the directors made the coup d'etat of the i8th Fructidor. 
Bourdon was arrested and deported to French Guiana, where he 
died soon after his arrival. 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE, a town of eastern France, capital of 
the department of Ain, and formerly capital of the province 
of Bresse, 36 m. N.N.E. of Lyons by tlu; Paris-Lyon railway. 
Pop. (1906) town, i3,9i() ; commune, 20,045. Bourg is situated 
at tlie western base of the Jura, on the left Ixink of the Reys- 
souze, a tributary of tht Saone. The chief of the older buildings 
is the church of Notre- Dame (i6th century), of which the facade 
belongs to the Renaissance ; other parts of the church are Gothic. 
In the interior there are stalls of the i6th century. The other 
public buildings, including a Imndsome prefecture, arc modern. 
The hotel de ville contains a libraiy^ and the Lorin museum 
with a collection of pictures, while another museum has a collec- 
tion of the old costumes and ornaments characteristic of Bresse. 
Among the statues in the town there is one of Kdgar Quinct 
(1803 1875), a native of Bourg. Bourg is the scat of a prefect 
and of a court of assizes, and has a tribunal of first instance, a 
tribunal and a ebarnber of commerce, and a branch of the Bank 
of I'Vance. Its educational establishments include lycees tor 
boys and girls, and training colleges. The manufactures consist 
of iron goods, mineral waters, tallow, soap and earthenware, 
and there are flour mills and breweries ; and there is considerable 
trade in grain, cattle and poultry. The church of Brou, a 
suburb of Bourg, is of great artistic interest. Marguerite of 
Bourbon, wife of IMiilibert II. of Savoy, liad intended to found a 
monastery on the spot, but died before her intention could be 
carried into effect. 'I'he church wiis actually built early in the 1 6th 
century by her daughter-in-law Marguerite of Au.stria, wife of 
Philibert le Beau of Savoy, in memor>’ of her husband. The 
exterior, especially the facade, is richly ornamented, but the 
chief interest lies in the works of art in the interior, which date 
from 1532. The most important are the three mausoleum.s with 
the marble effigies of Marguerite of Bourbon, Plulil>ert le Beau, 
and Marguerite of Austria. All three are remarkable for perfec- 
tion of sculpture and richness of ornamentation. The rood loft, 
the oak stalls, and the rert'dos in the chapel of the Virgin are 
masterpieces in a similar style. 

Roman remains have been disco\'ered at Bourg, but little is 
known of its early history. Raised to the rank of a free town 
in 1250, it was at the beginning of the 15th century chosen by 
the dukes of Savoy as the chief city of the jnovince of Bresse. 
If' '535 'f- pass(;d to France, but was restored to Duke Philibert 
Emmanuel, who in 1590 built a strong citadel, which afterwards 
withstood a six months' siege by the soldiers of Henry IV. 
The town was finally ceded to France in 1601. In 1814 the in- 
habitants, in spite of the defenceless condition of their town, 
offered resistance to the Austrians, who put the place to 
pillage. 

BOURGEOIS, L£0N VICTOR AUGUSTE (1851- ), French 

statesman, was bom at Paris on the 21st of May 1851, and was 
educated for tlie law. After holding a subordinate office (1876) 
in the department of public works, he became successively 
prefect ^ the Tam (18H2) and the Huute-Garonne (1885), and 
then rgirned to Paris to enter the ministry of the interior. 
He prefect of police in November 1S87, at the critical 


I moment of 1 ‘resident Gre\y'.s resignation. In the foliowing 
‘ year he entered the cliamber, being elected deputy for the Mamc, 
in opposition to General Boulanger, and joined the radical left. 
He was under-secretary for iiome affairs in the Floquet ministry^ 
of 1888, and resigned with it in 1889, l^eing then returned to the 
chamber for Reims. In the Tirard ministry, which succeeded, 
he was minister of the interior, and subsequently, on the 18th 
of March 1890, minister of public instruction in the cabinet 
of M. de P'reycinet, a post for which he had qualified himself 
by the attention he had given to educational matters. Tn this 
capacity he was responsible in 1890 for some important reforms 
in secondary education. He retiiined his office in M. Loubet’s 
cabinet in 1892, and was minister of justice under M. Ribot at 
the end of that year, when the Panama scandals were making the 
office on(‘ of peculiar difficulty. He energetically pressed the 
Panama prosecution, so much so thiit he was accused of having 
put wrongful pressure on the wife of one of the defendants in 
order to procure evidence. To meet the charge he resigned in 
March 1893, but again took office, and only retired with the rest 
of the iTcycinet ministry’. In November 1895 himself formed 
a cabinet of a pronouncedly radical ty’pe, the main interest of 
which was attached to its fall, as the result of a constitutional 
crisis arising from the persistent refusal of the senate to vote 
supply. The Bourgeois ministry appeared to consider that 
popular opinion would enable them to override what they claimed 
to be an unconstitutional action on the part of the upper house ; 
but the public was indifferent and the senate triumphed. The 
blow was undoubtedly damaging to M. Bourgeoises career as an 
homme de gouvernement. As minister of public instruction in the 
Brisbon cabinet of 1898 he organized courses for adults in primary 
education. After this short ministry he represented his country 
with dignity and effect at the Hague peace congress, and in 1903 
was nominated a member of the permanent court of arbitration. 
He held somewhat aloof from the political struggles of the 
VValdeck-Rousseau and t^ombes iiiinistries, travelling consider- 
ably in foreign countries. In 1902 and 1903 he was elected 
president of the chamber. In 1905 he replaced the due 
(rAudiffret-Pasquier as senator for the dcpartmcTit of Marne, 
and in May 1906 became minister of foreign affairs in the 
Sarrien cabinet. He was responsible for the direction of French 
diplomacy in the conference at Algeciras. 

BOURGEOIS, a French word, properly meaning a freeman of a 
hourg or borough in h'rance ; later the term came to have the 
wider significance of the whole class lying between the oimiers 
or workmen and the nobility, and is now used generally of the 
trading middle-class of any country’. In printing, the word 
(pronounced burjoicc') is used of a type coming in size between 
longprimer and brevier ; the derivation is .supposed to be from 
the name of a French printer, otherwise unknown. 

BOURGES, a city of central France, chief town of the depart- 
ment of Cher, 144 m. S. of Paris on the Orleans railway between 
Vierzon and Nevers, Pop. (1906) town, 34,581 ; commune, 
44,133. Bourges is built amidst flat and marshy country on an 
eminence limited on three sides by’ the waters of the Canal of 
Berry, the V^vre, the .Auron, and other smaller streams with 
which they unite at this point. Tlie (ddor part of the town with 
its narrow streets and old houses forms a centre, to the south and 
east of which lie inqiortant engineering suburbs. Flourishing 
nurseries and market-gardens arc situated in the marshy ground 
to the north and north-east. Bourge.s jirescrves portions of the 
Roman ramparts of the 4th century, which are for the mo.st part 
built into the houses of the old quarter. They measure consider- 
ably less in circumference than the fortifications of the 13th 
century, remains of which in the shapie of ruined walls and towers 
are still to lie seen. The summit of the rise on which the city is 
built is crowned by the cathedral of St Etienne, one of the most 
important in France. Begun at the end of the 12th century, 
it was not completed till the i6th century, to which period 
belong the northernmost of the two unfinished lowers flanking 
the facade and two of its five elaborately sculptured portals. 
The interior, which has double aisles, the inner aisles of remark- 
able height, and no transepts, contains, among many oilier 
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works of art, n^nificent stained glass of the 13th centur>\ 
Beneath the choir there is a crypt of Romanesque construction, 
where traces of the Roman fosses are to be found ; the two 
lateral portals are also survivals of a Romanesque church. The 
Jardin dc TArcheveche, a pleasant terrace-garden, adjoins the 
choir of the cathedral. Bourges lias many fine old houses. The 
hotel Lallcrnant and the hotel Cujas (now (Kcupied by the 
museum) are of the Renaissance period. The hotel dc Jacque.s 
kArur, named after the treasurer of Charles \^ 11 . and now used 
as the law-court, is of still greater interest, though it has been 
<i()uhted whether Jacques Cicur himself inhabited it. The man- 
'^ion is in the Renaissance style, but two towers of the Roman 
fortifications were utilized in the construction of the south- 
western facade (.see House, Plate II. figs. 7 and 8). Its wing.s 
surround a courtyard into which three staircase turrets project ; 
one of these leads to a chapel, the ceiling of which is decorat^ by 
fine frescoes. 

Bourges is the seat of an archbishopric, a court of appeal, a 
court of assizes and a prefect ; and is the headquarters of the 
Vm. army corps. It has tribunals of first imstiince and of j 
commerce, a hoard of trade-arbitrators, and a chamber of ' 
commerce, and a branch of the Bank of Kraiu e. Us educational 
institutions include an ecclesiastical seminar)', a lycec for boys, 
and a college for girls, training colleges, and a school of industrial 
art. The industrial activity of Bourges depends primarily on 
its gunpowder and ammunition factories, its cannon-foundry 
and gun-carriiige works. These all belong to the government, 
and, together with huge magazines, a school of pyrotechnics, 
and an artillery scliool, lie in the east of the town. The suburb 
of Mazieres has large iron and engineering works, and there are 
manufactories of anvils, edge-tools, biscuits, woollen go(»ds, 
oil -cloth, bools and shoes, fertilizers, brick and tile works, 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries, saw-mills and dye-works. The 
town lias a port on the canal of Berry, and does a considerable 
trade in grain, W’ine, vegetables, hemp and fruit. 

Bourges occupies the site of the (lallic town of Avariatm^ 

< apital of the Bituriges, mentioned by Caesar as one of the most 
important of all Ciaul, In 52 n.r., during the war with Vercin- 
getorix, it was completely destroyed liy the Roman conqueror, 
liut under Augustus it rose again into importance, and wa.s made 
lh(* cai)ital of Aquitania Prima. About a.d. 250 it became the 
seat of a bishop, the first (X’cupant of tlu* see being Vrsinus. 

( aptiired h)' the Visigoths about 475, it continued in their posses- 
.sion till about 507. In the middle ages it was the capital of 
Jh?rry. During the Bnglisl) oeeupfition of Franct: in the 15th 
century it became the residence of ('harlcs VIl., who thus 
acquired the popular title of “ king of Bourges.” In 1463 a 
universit)' was founded in the city by T.ouis XT., which continued 
for centuries to be one of the most famous in France, especially 
in the department of jurisprudence. On many occasions Bourses 
wa.s llic scat of ecclesiastical councils the most important being 
the council of 1438, in which the Pragmatic Sanction of the 
Oallican ehurc'h was established, and that of 1528, in which the 
Lutheran doctrines were condemned. 

BOURGET, PAUL CHARLES JOSEPH (1852- ), French 

novelist and critic, was born at Amiens on the 2nd of September 
1852. His father, a professor of mathematics, was afterwards 
appointed to a post in the college at Clermont-Ferrand. Here 
Bourget received his early education. He afterwards studied 
at the Lyeee Louis-le-Cirand and at the P.cole des IIaute.s l^^tudes. 
In 1872-1873 he produced a volume of verse, Auhord de la mer, 
which was followed by others, the last, Les Aveux^ appearing in 
1882. Meanwhile he was making a name in literary journalism, 
and in 1883 he published Essais de psycholaf^ie cnnlemporainCf 
studies of eminent writers first printed in the NouveUe Revue, 
and now' brought together. In 1884 Bourget paid a long visit 
to England, and there wrote his first published story (V Irrepa- 
rable). Cfuelle £nfj»me followed in 1885 ; and Andre Cornelis 
(i886) and Mensonges (1887) were received with much favour. 
AeD/^rip/£'(i889)showed the novelist in a graver attitude; while 
in 1891 Sensations d'Jtalie, notes of a tour in that country, 
revealed a fresh phase of his powers. In the same year appear^ 
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the novel Cneur de femme, and Notfveaux Pastels, types of the 
characters of men, the sequel to a similar gallery of female types 
( Pastels, 1 890). His later novels include La Terre promise { 1 892) ; 
Cosmopolis (1892), a psychological novel, with Rome as a back- 
ground; Une Idylle trag^que (1896); La Duchesse hleue (1897); 
Le Fantome ( 1901 ) ; Les Deux Sceurs ( 1905) ; and some volumes of 
shorter storie.s — ComplicaUons sentimentales (1896), the powerful 
Drames de famille Vn Homme fort (1900), V &tape (1^02), 

a study of the inability of a family raised too rapidly from the 
peasant class to adapt itself to new' conditions. This powerful 
study of contemporar) manners was followed by Vn Divorce. 
(J904), a defence of the Roman Catholit position Uiat divorce is 
a violation of natural laws, any breach of which inevitably 
entiiils disaster, iitudes cl portraits, first published in 1888, 
contains impressions of Bourget s stay in England and Ireland, 
especially rcmiiiLscences of the months which he spent at Oxford ; 
and Ouire-Mer (1895), a book in two volumes, is his critical 
journal of a visit to the Fnited Slates in 1893. He was admitted 
to the Academy in i8()4, and in 1895 was promoted to l)e an 
officer of the Legion of Honour, having received the decoration 
of the order ten years before. 

As a writer of verse Bourget was merely trying his wings, and 
his jMH'ins. which were collected in two volumes (1885-1887), are 
chiefly interesting for the light which they throw' upon his 
mature rntlhod and the later products of his art. It ytm in 
criticism that his genius first found its true lient. The habit of 
close scientific analysis which he dcri\'cd from his father, the 
.sense of style produced by a fine ear and moulded by a classical 
education, the innate appreciation of art in all its forms, the 
taste for seeing men and cities, the keen interest in the oldest not 
less than the newest civilizations, and the large tolerance not to 
Ik* learned on the houltvard — all these combined to provide him 
with a most uncommon equipment for the critic’s task. It is not 
surprising that the Sensations dltahe (1891), and the various 
p.syehological studies, are in their different ways scarcely sur- 
pa.ssed tliroughout the whole range of literature. Bourget's repu- 
tation as a novelist has long been assured. Deeply impressed 
by the singular art of Henry Beyle (Stendhal), he struck out 
on a new course at a moment w'hen the realist school reigned 
: without challenge in French fiction. His idealism, moreover, 
had a character of its own. It was constructed on a scientific 
basis, and ainu'd at an exactness, different from, yet comparable 
to, that of the writers who were depicting with an astonishing 
faithfulness tl)0 environmt'nl and the aitions of a person or a 
society. With Bourget observation was mainly directed to the 
secret springs of human character. At first his purpose seemed 
to be purely c.rtistic, but when Le Disciple appeared, in 1889, the 
preface to thet remarkable slor)' revealed in him an unsuspected 
fund of mor ’1 enthusiasm. Since then he has varied between his 
earlier and his later manner, but his work in general has been 
more .se^ic’usly conceived. From first to last he has painted with 
a most d -iicate brush the intricate emotions of women, whether 
wronget’, erring or actually vicious ; and he has described not 
less happily the ideas, the passions and the failures of those 
yimng men of France to whom he makes .sj)ccial appeal. 

Bourget has been charged with pessimism, and with undue 
delineation of one social class. The first charge can hardly be 
sustained. The lights in his books are usually low ; there is a 
certain lack of gaiety, and the characters move in a world of 
disenchantment. But there is no despair in his own outlook 
upon human destiny as a w'hole. As regards the other indictment, 
the early stories sometimes dwell to excess on the mere framework 
of opulence ; but the patholog)^ of moral irresolution, of com- 
plicated affairs of the heart, of the ironies of friendship, in which 
the writer revels, can lx^ more appropriately studied in a cultured 
and leisured society than amid the simpler surroundings of 
humbler men and women. The style of all Bourget’s writipgs is 
singularly graceful. His knowledge of the literature of other 
lands gives it a greater flexibility and a finer allusivencss than 
most of his contemporaries can achieve. ITie precision by which 
it is not less distinguished, though responsible for a certain 
over-refinement, and for some dull pttge.s of the novels, is an 
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almost unmixcd merit in the critical essays. As a critic, indeed, 
either of art or letters, Bourgct leaves little to be desired. If he is 
not in the very first rank of novelists, if his books display more 
ease of finished craftsmanship than joy in spontaneous creation, 
it must be remembered tluit the supreme writers of fiction liave 
rarely succeeded as he has in a different field. 

See also C. Locigne, L' iLvolutton morale et religieusc de M. Paul 
fiourget SarKfti t. Grands ConvnUs (looO). His (Jiuvres 

lompUtes licj^an to appear in a unitorm f(lition in j8o<j. 

BOURIGNON, ANTOINETTE (1616-1680), Flemish mystic, 
was bom at T.illeon the T3th of Januar)- 1616. From an early 
age she was under the influence of religion, which took in course 
of time a mystical turn. Undertaking the work of a reformer, 
she visiUjd France, Holland, England and Scotland. Her religious 
enthusiasm, pe/'uliarity of views and disregard of all sects 
raised both zealous pt*rs(*cutors and warm adherents. On her 
death at Franekcr, Friesland, on the 30th of Oc tober 1680, she 
left a large number of followers, who, however, dwindled rapidly 
away ; but in the early 18th century her influence revived in 
Scotland sufficient! \' to call forth several denunciations of her 
doctrines in the various Presbyterian general assemblies of 1701, 
lyocj and 1710. So lar as appc'ars from hcT writings and con- 
temjiorarv rec'ords, she was a \'lsionary of the ordinary type, 
distinguished only by the audacity and persistency of her 
pretensions. 

Hi‘r writings, containing an account ot tier hfe and of lu*i visions 
and opinions, were collected by licr discjpli*. Pierre i'oirc-1 (10 vols., 
Ainsterdam. 1O71)- ro8o), who also pnlilished her life (2 vols., 1670). 
I'or a critical account see llaiick, Realencyklopadu' (Leipzig, 1897), 
and ^tiidr sur Antoinette Houri^non, by M. E, S. (Patis, 187O). Three 
ot her works at least liavc been translated into English : 

An -Ihndf’tnent 0/ the l.t^ht of the World (London. 1780); A 
'fteattse of Solid \‘utiu' (lOcjcj) ; The Restoration of the (fospel Spirit 
(17071. 

BOURKE, a town of Cowper count)', New South Wales, 
Australia, 503 m. by rail N.W. from Sydney. Pop. (u)oi) 2614. 
It is situated on ifu* south bank, and at the head of the ordinary 
winter navigation, of the Darling river. Very rich copper ore 
exists in the district in great abundance. Thmrke is the centre 
of a large sheep-farming area, and tlie annual agricultural sliow 
is ont; of the best in the colony. On the west side of tlie Darling, 
3 m. distant, is the small town of North liourke, and at J’era, 
10 m. distant, is an important irrigation settlement. 

BOURMONT, LOUIS AUGUSTE VICTOR, Comte de Ghaisne 
UE ( 1 7 73- 1840), marslial of France, entered the Gardes Fratj(aises 
of the royal army sliurtly before the Revolution, emigrated in 
1 7Hg, and served wilh Condc and the army of the Di/jgnb' in the 
carntmigns of 1792 and 17^3, subsequently serving as chief of 
staff to Scepeaux, the royalist leader, in the civil war in lower 
Anjou (1794-17U6). Rourmoiit, excepted from the amnesty of 
.\pril 1796, fled into Switzerland, but soon afterwards, having 
been made by Louis X\’ 11 L a marechal de camp and a knight of 
St Louis, he headed a fresh insurrection, w^hich after some pre- 
liminary successes collapsed (1799-1800). He then made his 
submission to the First Consul, married, and lived in Paris ; but 
his thinly veiled royalism caused his arrest a few months later, 
and he remained a prisoner for more than three years, finally 
escaping to Portugal in 1804. Three years later the French army 
under General junot invaded Portugal, and Bourmont offered 
lus services to J unot, who made him chief of staff of a division. 
He returned to France with junot after the convention of 
Cintra, and was promptly re-arrested. He was soon released, 
however, on junot’s demand, and was commissioned as an officer 
in the imperial army. He served in Italy for a time, then went 
on the stuff of the viceroy Eugene (Beauharnais), whom he 
accompanied in the Moscow campaign He was taken prisoner 
in the retreat, but esi'apcd after a tirhe. and rejoined the French 
army. His conspicuous courage at the battle of Lutzen in 1813 
led Napoleon to promote him general of brigade, and in 1814 his 
splendid defence of Nogent (February 13) earned him the rank 
of general of division. At the first Restoration Bourmont was 
naturally employed by the Buurlwns, to whose service he had 
devoted his lifcu.but he rejoined N^oleon on his return from 
Elba. On the ^e'of the campuig^0f 1815, and at the urgent 


request of Count Gerard, he was given a divisional command in 
the army of the north. On the first day of the Waterloo campaign 
Bourmont went over to the enemy. It is not probable that he 
gave information of French movements to the allies, but the best 
that can be said in exculpation of his treachery is that his old 
friends and comrades, the royalists of Anjou, were again in 
insurrection, and that he felt that he must lead them. He made 
no attempt to defend his conduct, and acted as the accuser of 
Marshal Ney. A year later he was given command of a division 
of the royal guard ; and in 1823 he held an important position 
in the army which, under the command of the due d’Angoulemc, 
in^'aded Spain. He commanded the whole army in Spain for a 
time in 1824, became minister of war in 1829, and in 1830 was 
placed in command of the Algiers expedition. The landing of 
the French and the capture of Algiers were directed by him with 
complete success, and lie was rewarded with the baton of marshal. 
But the revolution of 1830 put an end to his command, and, 
reiusing to take the oath to Louis Philippe, he was forced to 
resign. In 1832 Marshal Bourmont took part in the rising of 
the duchesse de Berri, and on its failure retired to Portugal. 
Here, as always, on the side of absolutism, he commanded the 
army of Dorn Miguel during the civil war of 1833-1834, and after 
the victory of the constitutional party he retired to Rome. 
At the amnesty of 1840 he returned to France. He died at the 
chateau of Bourmont on the 27th of October 1846. 

Charlfs de Bourmont. a son ot the marshal, wrote several pam- 
phlets in vindication of his father's career. 

BOURNE, VINCENT (1695-1747), English classical scholar, 
familiarly known as “ Vinny " Bourne, was born at Westminster 
in 1695. In 1710 he became a scholar at Westminster school, 
and in 1714 entered Trinity ('ollegc, ('ambridge. lie graduated 
in j 7 1 7 , and obtained a fellowship three years later. Of his after- 
life exceedingly little is known. It is certain that he passed the 
greater portion of it as usher in Westminster school. He died on 
the 2nd of December 1747. During his lifetime ho published 
three editions of his Latin poems, and in 1772 there appeared :i 
very handsome (juarto volume containing all Bourne’s pieces, but 
also some that did not belong to him. The 1 /atin poems an* 
remarkable not only for perfect mastiTv of all lingui.stic niceties, 
but for graceful expression and genuine poetic feeling. A number 
of them are translations of English poems, and it is not loo much 
tti say that the Latin versions almost invariably surpass the 
originals. Cowper, an old pupil of Bourne’.s, Beattie and Lamb 
have combined in praise of his wonderful power of Latin 
versification. 

Sol* nil edition (1840) of his Poemata, with a memoir l)v John 
Mil foul. 

BOURNE, or Bourn, a market town in the S. Kesteven or 
Stamford parliamentary divi.sion of Lincoln.shire, Fhigland ; 
lying in a fenny district 95 m. N. by W. from London. Pop. of 
urban district (1901) 436 1 . The Stamf ord-Sleaford branch ol the 
Great Northern railway here crosses the Saxby-Lynn joint line 
of the Great Northern and Midland companies. The church of 
St Peter and St J’aul is Norman and Early Engli.sh with later 
insertions ; it is part of a monastic churchdielonging to a founda- 
tion of Augustinian canons of 1138, of which the other buildings 
have almost wholly disappeared. Trade is principally agri- 
cultural. Bourne is famous through its connexion with the 
ardent opponent of William the Conqueror, Hereward the Wake. 
Of his castle very slight traces remain. Bourne was also the 
birthplace of the Elizabethan statesman Cecil, Lord Burghley. 
The Red Hall, which now forms part of the railway station 
buildings, belonged to the family of Digby, of whom Sir 
Everard Digby was executed in 1606 for his connexion with 
tlie Gunpowder Plot. 

BOURNE (southern form of burn, Teutonic born, brun, burna), 
an intermittent stream frequent in chalk and limestone country 
where the rock becomes saturated with winter rain, that slowly 
drains away until the rock becomes dry, when the stream ceases. 
A heavy rainfall will cause streams to run in winter from tlie 
saturated soil. These are the winter bournes that have given 
name to several settlements upon Salisbury Plain, such as 
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Winterbourne Gunning. The “ bourne '' may also be a permanent 
bum/’ but the word is usually applied to an intermittent 
stream. (2) (From the Fr. harnf\ a boundary ; the first use of 
the word in English is in Lord Ferrers’ translation of Forrest, 
1523 ; the figurative meaning of limit, end or final destination 
comes from Shakespeare’s Hamlet ^ “ the undiscovered country, 
from whose lx)ume no traveller returns.” 

BOURNEMOUTH, a municipal and county borough and 
watering-place of Hampshire, England, in the parliamentary 
borough of Christchurch, 107J m, S.W. by W. from London 
by the London South-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 59,762. 

It is beautifully situated on Poole Bay. Considerable sandstone 
cliffs rise from the sandy beach, and are scored with deep pictur- 
esque dells or chines. The town itself lies in and about the valley 
of the Bourne stream. Its sheltered situation and desirable 
winter climate lH‘gan to attract notice about 1840 ; in 1855 a 
national sanatorium for consumptive patients was erected by 
subscription ; a pier was opened in 1861, and in 1S70 railway 
communication was afforded. The climate is remarkably 
equabli*, being relatively warm in winter and cool in summer ; 
the average temperature in July is 61-7^., and in Januar\' 40*3". 
The town contains numerous handsome buildings, including 
municipal buildings, churches, various places of entertainment, 
sanatoria aT^d hospitals, a public library anrl u science and art 
school. Its suburbs have greatly extended along the sea front, 
and the Iwautiful chines of Boscombt*, Alum and Branksome 
huve attracted a large number of wealtliy residents. There arc 
piers at the town itself and at Boscombe, and the bathing is 
excellent. The parks, gardens and drives are extensive and 
pleasant. A service of electric tramways is maintained, notable 
as being the first system installed in England with a combination 
of the trolley and ('onduit principles of supplying current. There 
are golf links in Meyrick and Queen’s parks, botli laid out by the 
corporation, which has in other w-ays studied the entertainnunit 
of visitors. The two railwav stations arc the ('entral and West, 
and througli communications with the north are maintained by 
the Somerset cS: Dorset and Midland, and the (ireat Western and 
Great Central railways. The town, which is of wholly modern 
and remarkably rapid growth (lor in the middle of the jqth 1 
centurN' the population was less than rooo), wus incorporated m j 
i8go, and became a county borough in rgoo. The corporation | 
consists of a mayor, ji aldermen and 33 councillors. Area, 
5769 acres. 

BOURNONITE, a mineral species, a sulphantimonite of lead 
and copper with the lf)rmula Pl>(.uSbS.,. It is of some interest 
on account of the twunning and the beautiful development of its 
crj'stals. It vNas first mentioned by Bhilip Rashleigh in 1797 as 
" an lire of antimon) ," and was more completely described by the 
I’omte de Bournon in 1804, alter whom it was named : the name 
given by Bournon himself (in 1813) was cndclhone, since used in 
the form endellionite, after the locality in Cornwall where the 
mineral was first found. The cr\^stals are orthorhombic, and art 
generally tabular in habit owing to tlie predominance of the 
l>asal pinacoid {r) ; numerous smooth bright faces are often 
developed on the edges and corners of tlie crystals. An iin- 
twinned cr}^stal is represented in fig. 1. Usually, however, the 
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crystals are twinned, the twin-plane being a face of the prism (m) ; 
the angle between the faces of this pri.sm being nearly a right 
angle (S6^2o'), the twinning gives ri.se to cruciform groups (fig. 2), 


and when it is often repeated the group has the appearance of a 
cog-wheel, hence the name Rddelen (wheel-ore) of the Kapnik 
miners. The repeated twinning gives rise to twin-lamellae, 
which may be detected on the fracturt^d surfaces, even of the 
massive material. The mineral is opaque, and has a brilliant 
metallic lustre with a lead-grey colour. The hardness is 2{, and 
the specific gravity 5-8. 

At the original locaIil)q Wheal Boys in the parish of EndcUion 
in Cornwall, it was found associated with jamesonite, blende and 
clmlybite. Later, still better crystals were found in anotlier 
(omish mine, namely, Herodsfoot mine near Liskeard, which 
was worked for argentiferous galena. Fine crystals of large size 
have been found with quartz and chulybite in the mines at 
Neudorf in the Harz, and with blende and tetrahedrite at 
Kapnik-Banya near Nagy-Biinya in Hungar>’. A few' other 
localities are known for this mineral. (L. j. s.) 

BOURRlfeE, a French name for a dance common in Auvergne 
and in Biscay in Spain ; also a term for a musical eomp(«iticm 
or a dunce-movement in a suite, somewhat akin to the gavotte, in 
quick time with two beats to the bar. 

BOURRIENNE, LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE (17O9 
1834), French diplomatist, was born at Sens on the 9th of July 
i7<>9. He wiis educated at the military school of Brienne in 
Champagne along with Napoleon Bonaparte ; and although the 
solitar)' habits ol the latter madt‘ inlimaty diflicull, the two 
youths seem to have been on friendly terms. It must, however, 
be added that the stories of tlieir ver\' close friendship, as told in 
Bourrienne's memoirs, are open to suspicion, l^eaving Brienne in 
J787, and conceiving a distaste for the army, Bourrienne pro- 
ceeded U> Vienna. He was pursuing legal and diplomatic 
studies there and afterwards at Leipzig, when the French 
Revolution broke out and w^ent through its first phases. Not 
until llie spring of j 792 did Bourrienne return to France ; at 
J*aris he renewed his accjuuintancc with Bonaparte. They led a 
Bohemian life together, and among other incidents of that excit- 
ing time, they witnessed the mobbing of the royal family in the 
Tuileries (June 20) and the overthrow ui the Swiss Guanis 
at tlic same .spot (.August 10). Bourrienne next obtained a 
diplomatii' appointment at Stuttgart, and soon his name was 
jdaceil on the list of political hnigrh, from which it wus not 
removed until November 1797. Nevertheless, after the affair of 
13th Vendemiaire (October 5, 1795) he returned to Paris and 
renewed his accpmintanc’e witli Bonaparte, who was then .second 
in command of the Army of the Interior and soon received the 
command of the Army ol Italy. Bourrienn^ did not proceed 
with him into Italy, but was called thither by the victorious 
general at the time of the long negotiations with Austria 
(May -October 1797). when his knowledge of law and diplomacy 
was of some service iti the drafting of the tcrniH of the treaty of 
Campo B'orniio (OcToIkt 17). In the follow'ing year he accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egypt as his private secretary, and left a 
vivid, if not very trustworth>', uct'ount of the expedition in his 
memoirs. He also accompanied him on the adventurous return 
voyage to Frejus (Septembcr-Oclober 1799), and was of some 
help in tlie affairs which led up to the rr;«/> d'Stat of Brumaire 
(November) 1799. He remained by the side of the First Consul 
in his former ('.apacily, but in the autumn of 1802 incurred his 
I displeasure owing to his very qucslionalde financial dealings. 

I In the spring of J805 he was sent as French envoy to the free city 
! of Hamburg. There it was his duty to carry out the measures of 
commercial war against England, known as the Continental 
System ; but it is known that he not only viewed those tyranni- 
. cal measures with disgust, but secretly relaxed them in favour 
; of those merchants who plied him with douceurs. In the early 
spring of 1807, when directed by Napoleon to order a large 
number of militar)' cloaks for the army, then in East Prussia, 
he found that the only means of procuring them expeditiously 
was to order them from England. After gaining a lar^c fortune 
while at Hamburg, he was recalled to France in disgrace at 
the close of i8ro. In 1814 he embraced the royal cause, and 
during the Hundred Days (1815) accompanied Louts XVIIL to 
Ghent. The rest of his life was uneventful ; he died at Caen on 
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the 7th of J'ehruary 1834, after suffering from a mental malady 
for two years. 

The fame of Bourrietinc rests, not upon his achievements or his 
ori;,M;ial works, wliicli an msiKnificaiit. but upon his AHmotres, 
edited by C. M. de Villeiiiaresl (n» voK., I'aris, 1820-1831), which 
have been frequentU republished and translated. The best Enehdi 
edition IS that edited hv ( oloneJ R. W. I’hinps (4 vols., London. 
jHo^) , (1 new I'l'ench eflilion has been edited ()y Th l-.iicroix (5 vols., 
Parts, i8of> Kjoo), Set fiiutrrtenne ei nyeurs, voUnUain'i el in 
volontuites (J^aris, i83cj), liy (icnerals Hidliard, Gour^'and, &c., tor 
a discussion of thf' fineness of his Memoirs , also Nuptdt on et ses 
dHuicteurs, bv F'rmee NajKiJeon (Pans, 1887: En«. trans., London. 

1888). (J- R.) 

BOURRIT, MARC THRODORE (rysg-iHig), Swiss traveller 
and writer, came of a fatnily which wtis of hrench origin but had 
taken refuge at (ieneva for reasons connected with religion. 
His father was a watchmaker there, and he himself was educated 
in his native cilv. lie was a good artist and etcher, and also a 
pastor, so that Iv’ reason of his fine voire and love of music he W'as 
made (1768) precentor of the church of St Peter (the former 
cathedral) at Geni'vu. This post enabled him to devote himself 
to the exploration of the Alps, for which he had conceived a 
great jiassion ever since an ascent (1761) of the Voirons, near 
Geneva. In 1775 he made the first ascent of the Huet (10,201 ft.) 
by the now usual route from the Iherre a IU*rard, on which the 
great flat rock known as the 7 'M’ an Chantn still preseryes his 
memory. In 1784-1785 he was the first traveller to attempt the 
ascent of Mont rilane (not conquered till 1786), but neither then 
nor later (1788) did he succeed in reaching its summit. On tlie 
other hand he reopened (1787) the route over the C'ol du Geant 
(11,060 ft.), which hud fallen into oblivion, and travelled also 
among the mountains of the Valais, of the Ilcrnese Oberiand, 

He received a pension from Louis XVI., and was named the 
historio^raphe des Alpes by the emperor Joseph 11 ., who visited 
him at Geneva. His last visit to Chamonix was in 1812. His 
writings are composed in a naive, sentimental and rather 
pompous style, but breathe throughout a most pa.ssionate love 
for the Alps, os wonders of nature, and not as objects of scientific 
study. His chief works are the Description des glacieres de 
Savoye, 1773 (English translation, Norwich, 1775-1776), the 
Description des Alpes pennines et rkeiiennes (2 vols., 1781) 
(reprint(‘d in 1783 under the title of Nouvelle Description des 
vallies de glace , and in 1785, with additions, in 3 vols., under the 
name of Nouvelle Description des glacieres), and the Descriptions 
des cols ou passages des Alpes, (2 vols., 1803), while his Utneraire 
de Geneve, Lausanne et Chamouni, first published in 1791, went 
through several editions in his lifetime. (W. A. B. C .) 

HOURS AULT, EDME (1638-1701), French dramatist and 
miscellaneous writer, was l)om at Mussy TEvOque, now Mussy- 
sur-Seine (Aube), in October 1638. On his first arrival in Paris 
in 1651 his language was limited to a Burgundian patois, but 
within a year he produced his first comedy, Le Mort vivant. 
This and some other pieces of small merit secured for him 
distinguished patronage in the society ridiculed by Moli^re 
in the 6 cole des femmes. Boursault was persuaded that the 
“ Lvsidas of that play was a caricature of himself, and attacked 
Moli^re in Le Portrait du peintre ou la contre-critigue de I'Acole 
des femmes (1663). Moli^re retaliated in L Impromptu de 
Versailles, and Boileau attacked Boursault in Satires 7 and 9. 
Boursault replied to Boileau in his Satire des satires (1669), 
but was afterwards reconciled with him, when Boileau on his 
side erased his name from his satires. Boursault obtained 
a con.siderable pension as editor of a rhyming gazette, which 
was, however, suppressed for ridiculing a Capuchin friar, and 
the editor was only saved from the Bastille by the interposition 
of Conde. In 1671 he produced a work of edification in Ad usuni 
: la vintahle etude des souverains, which so pleased 
tlpifcourt that its author was about to be made assistant tutor 
Atthe dauphin when it was found that he was ignorant of 
(|reek and Latin, and the post was given to Pierre Huet. Perhaps 
■I compensation Boursault was made collector of taxes at Mont- 
lu^on about 1672, an appointment that he retained until 1688. 
Among his best-known plays are Le Mercure galant, the title 
of which was changed to LaComedie sans titre{i 6 ^A) ' Prin- 


cesse de Cleves (1676), an unsuccessful play which, when refur- 
bished with fresh names by its author, succeeded as Germanicus \ 
Asope d la ville (1690) ; and 6 sope d la cour (1701). His lack of 
dramatic instinct could hardly be better indicated than by the 
scheme of his isope, which allows the fabulist to come on the 
stage in each scene and recite a fable. Boursault died in Pari-, 
on the 15th of September 1701. 

The Gsiivrcs rhoisie<i of Boursault were published in iSti. an ’ 
a sketch of him is to be found in M. Saint-Ren6 Taillandier's 
UtUraires (j88i). 

BOURSE (from the Med. Lat. bursa, a pur.se), the Frenrli 
equivalent of the Stock Exchange, and .so used of the Paris 
Exchange, or of any foreign money-market. 'The Englis]> form 
“ burse,” as in Sir 'J’homas Gresham’s building, which was known 
as “ Britain’s Burse,” went out of use in the i8th century. 
The origin of the name, is doubtful : it i.s not derived from any 
connexion between purse and money, but rather from the use of 
a purse as a sign. At Bruges a house belonging to the family 
de Bursa is said to have been first used as an Exchange, and to 
have liad three purses as a sign on the front. 

BOURSSE, ESAIAS (1630-1673), Dutch painter, was born 
in Amsterdam. He was a follower of Pieter de Hooch, in whose 
manner he worked for many years in his native town ; ihim he 
took service with the Dutch East India Company, and died 
on a sea voyage. His paintings are exceedingly rare, perhaps 
because, in spite of their greater freedom and breadth, man\- of 
them pass under the names of Vermeer of Delft and Pieter de 
Hooch. Two of the paintings ascribed to the latter (one bears 
the false signature) at the Ryks museum in Amsterdam, are no^^ 
recognized as being the work of Boursse. Ilis subjects are 
interiors with figures, painted with great precision and with 
exquisite quality of colour. The Wallace collection has his 
masterpiece, an interior with a woman and a child in a cradle, 
almost as brilliant as on the day it was painted, and reflecting 
something of the feeling of Rembrandt, by whom he was in- 
fluenced. Other important examples are at the Ryks museum 
and at Aix-la-Chapelle. Bourssc’s “ Boy blowing Soap Bubbles,” 
in the Berlin museum, was until lately attributed to Vermeer 
of Delft. More than one picture bearing the false signature 
of Boursse have been publicly shown of late years. 

BOUSSINGAULT, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH DlEUDONNf; 
(1802-1887), French chemist, was born in Paris on the 2nd of 
February 1802. After studying at the .school of mine.s at Saint- 
fitienne he went, when little more than twenty years old, to 
South Amerie.a as a mining engineer on behalf of an English 
company. During the insurrection of the Spanish colonies he 
was attached to the staff of General Bolivar, and travelled 
widely in the northern parts of the continent. Returning I0 
France he liecame professor of chemistry at Lyons, and in 
1839 was appointed to the chair of agricultural and analytical 
chemistry at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers in Paris. 
In 1848 he was elected to the National Assembly, where he sat 
as a Moderate republican. Three years later he was dismissed 
from his professorship on account of his political opinions, but 
so much resentment at this action was shown by scientific men 
in general, and especially by his colleagues, who threatened 
to resign in a body, that he was reinstated. He died in Paris 
on the nth of May 1887. His first papers were concerned with 
mining topics, and his sojourn in South America yielded a number 
of miscellaneous memoirs, on the cause of goitre in the Cordilleras, 
the gases of volcanoes, earthquakes, tropical rain, &c., which won 
the commendation of A. von Humboldt. From 1836 he devoted 
himself mainly to agricultural chemistry and animal and 
vegetable physiology, with occasional excursions into mineral 
chemistry. His work inclutlcd papers on the quantity of nitrogen 
in different foods, the amount of gluten in different wheats, 
investigations on the question whether plants can assimilate free 
nitrogen from the atmosphere (which he answered in the negative), 
the respiration of plants, the function of their leave.s, the action 
and viue of manures, and other similar subjects. Through 
his wife he had a share in an estate at Bechebronn in Alsace, 
where he carried out many agricultural experiments. He 
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collaborated with J. B. A. Dumas in writing an Essai de staiique 
ckimiqur dcs krcs organises (1841), and was the author of Traite 
d'kommie rut ale (1844), which was remodelled as Agronomie, 
chimie agricole, et physiologic (5 vols., i86o“ 1874 ; 2nd ed., 
1K84), and of Eludes sur la transjormalion du fer en acier 
U^75)‘ 

BOUTERWEK, FRIEDRICH (1766^1828), German philosopher 
and critic, was bom at Oker, near Goslar in Lower Saxony, and 
studied law at Gottingen. From 1790, however, he Iwcamc 
a disciple of Kant, j)ublished Aphorismen nach Kanis Jjchre 
vorgclegt (1793), and became professor of philosophy at Giit- 
tingen (1802), wdiere he dic<l on the 9th of August 1828. .\s a 
philosopher, he is interesting for his criticism of the theoiy- of 
the “ thing-in-itsclf ” (Ding-an-sicli). For the pure reason, as 
described in the Kritik, the “ thing-in-itself ” can be only an 
inccmcetvjible “ sotnething- in-general ” ; any statement about 
it involves the predication of Reality, Unity and Plurality, 
which belong not to the absolute thing but to phenomena. 
On the other hand, the subject is known by the fact of w'ill, 
and the object by that of rc.sistunce ; the cognizance of willing 
is the a.ssertion of absolute reality in the domain of relative 
knowledge. This doctrine has since been described as absolute 
Virtualism. Following this train of thought, Bouterwek left 
the Kantian position through his opposition to its formalism. 
In later life he inclined to the views of 11 . Jacobi, whose letters 
to him (published at Gottingen, 1868) shed much light on the 
development of his thought. His chief philosophical works are 
hleen zn eitier allgemeinen Apodikiik (Gottingen and Halle, 1799) ; 
Aesthetik (Leipzig, 1806; Gottingen, 1815 and 1824); Lehrhuch 
(ter pkilos. VorkcHnliiisse (Gottingen, 1810 and 1820K* Lehrbuch 
der philos. W issenschajien (Gottingen, 1813 and 1820). In these 
works he dissociated himself from the Kantian school. His 
chief critical work was the Geschichte der neuern Poesie und 
Beredsamkeit (Gcittingen, 12 vols,, 1801-1819), of which the 
history of Spanish literature has been published separately 
in French, Spanish and English. The Geschichte is a work of 
wide learning and generally sound criticism, but it is not of 
equal merit throughout. He also wrote three novels, Paulus 
Septimus (Halle, 1795), Graf Donamar (Gottingen, 1791) and 
Patniro (Leipzig, 1804), and published a collection of poems 
(Gottingen, 1802). 

BOUTHILLIER, CLAUDE, Sieur de Fouilletourte (1581 - 
1652), French statesman, began life as an advocate. In 1613 he 
was counc illor in the parlcment of Paris, and in 1619 became 
councillor of state and a secretarv' to the queen-mother, Marie 
dc' Medici. The connexion of his father, Denis Bouthillier 
(d. 1622), with Cardinal Richelieu secured for him the title of 
seerHary of state in 1628, and he was able to remain on good 
terms with both Marie de’ Medici and Richelieu, in spite of their 
rivalry. In 1632 he became superintendent of finances. But 
his great role w^as in diplomacy. Richelieu employed him on 
many dii>lf>matic missions, and the success of his foreign policy 
was due in no small degree to Bouthillicr’s ability and devotion. 
In 1630 he had taken part at Regensburg in arranging the 
abortive treaty between the emperor and France. From 1633 
to 1640 he was continually busied with secret missions in 
Germany, sometimes alone, sometimes with Father Joseph. 
Following Richelieu’s instructions, he negotiated the alliances 
which brought France into the Thirty Years’ War. Meanwhile, 
at home, his tact and amiable disposition, as well as his reputation 
for straightforwardness, had secured for him a unique position 
of influence in a court tom by jealousies and intrigues. Trusted 
by the king, the confidant of Richelieu, the friend of Marie de’ 
Medici, and through his son, L 4 on Bouthillier, who was appointed 
in 1635 chancellor to Gaston d’ 0 rl 6 ans, able to bring his influence 
to bear on that prince, he was an invaluable mediator ; and the 
personal influence thus exercised, combined with the fact that 
he w’as at the head of both the finances and the foreign policy 
of France, made him, next to the cardinal, the most powerful 
man in the kingdom. Richelieu made him executor of his will, 
and Louis XI 11 . named him a mcmljer of the council of regency 
whirh he intended should govern the kingdom after his death. 
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But the king’s last plans were not carried out, and Bouthillier 
was obliged to retire into priv^ate life, giving up his office of 
superintendent of finances in June 1643. He died in Paris on 
the 13th of March 1652. 

His son. LfcoN Bouthillier (1608- 1652), comte de Chavigny, 
was early a.s.sociated with his father, who took trim with him 
from 1029 to 1632 to all the great courts of Europe, instructing 
him in diplomacy. In 1O32 he was named sccretar)' of .state 
and seconded his father’s work, so tliat it is not easy always to 
distinguish their respective parts. After the death of I.Duis XIII. 
he had t(» give up his office ; but was sent as plenipotentiary to 
the negotiations at Munster. He showed himself incapable, 
however, giving himself up to pleiusure and fetes, and returned 
to France to intrigue against Mazarin. Arrested twice during 
the Fronde, and then for a short time in power during Mazarin's 
exile (April 1651), he busied him.self with small intrigues which 
came to nothing. 

BOUTS-RIMiS, literally (from the French) “ rhymed ends,” 
the name given in all literatures to a kind of v erses of which 
no Ix'tter definition can be found than was made by Addison, in 
the Spectator, when he (lc.scril)ed them as “ lists of words that 
rhyme to one another, drawn up by another hand, and given to 
a poet, who was to make a poem to the rhymes in the same 
order that they were placed upon the list." The more odd and 
perplexing the rhymes are, the more ingenuity is required to 
give a semblance of common-sense to the production. For 
instance, the rhymes breeze, elephant, squeeze, pant, scant, 
please, hope, pope are submitted, and tin* following stanza is 
the result : — 

Escaping from the Indian bfeexc, 

The vast, .sententious elephant 
Through groves of sandal loves to squeeze. 

And in tlicir fragrant shade to pant ; 

Although the shelter there Ik* scant, 

Hie vivid odours soothe und please, 

And while he yields to dreams of hope. 

Adoring beasts surround their Pope. 

The invention of Iniuts-rim^s is attributed to a minor French 
poet of the 17th century, Dulot, of whom little else is remembered. 
According to the Mcnagiana, alxiut the year 1648, Dulot was 
complaining one day that he had been robbed of a number of 
valuable papers, and, in particular, of three hundred sonnets. 
Surprise being expressed at his having written so many, Dulot 
explained that they were all “ blank sonnets,” that is to say, that 
he had put down the rhymes and nothing else.. The idea struck 
every one as amusing, and what Dulot had done seriously was 
taken up as a jest. Bouts-rim^ became the fashion, and in 1654 
no less a person tlian Sarrasin composed a satire against them, 
entitled Jm Difaite des bouts-rimis, which enjoyed a great success^ 
Nevertheless, tht7 continued to be abundantly composed in 
France throughout the 17th century and a great port of the i8th 
century. In 1701 Etienne Mallemans (d. 1716) published a 
collection of serious sonnets, all written to rhymes selected for 
him by the duchess of Maine. Neither Piron, nor Marmontel, 
nor La Motte disdained this ingenious exercise, and early in the 
j 9th century the fashion was revived. The most curious incident, 
however, in the history of bouts-rim^s is the fact that the elder 
Alexandre Dumas, in 1864, took them under his protection. 
He issued an invitation to all the poets of France to display their 
skill by composing to sets of rhymes selected for the purpose 
by the poet, Joseph M^ry (1798-1866). No fewer than 350 
writers responded to the appeal, and Dumas published the 
result, as a volume, in 1865. 

W. M. Rossetti, in the memoir of his brother prefixed to D. G. 
Rossetti’s Collected Works (i886), mentions that, especially in 
1848 and 1849, he and Dante Gabriel Rossetti constantly 
practised their pens in writing sonnets to bouts-rimis, each giving 
the other the rhymes for a sonnet, and Dante Gabriel writing ofi 
these exercises in verse-making at the rate of a sonnet in five or 
eight minutes. Most of W. M. Rossetti’s poems in The Germ 
were bouts-rinUs ex|>erimcnts. Many of Dante Gabriel’s, a little 
touched up, remained in his brothers possession, but were not 
included in the Collected Works. (E. G.) 
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BOUTWELL, GEORGE SEWALL (1818-1905), American 
.statesman, was born in Brookline, Massachusetts, on the 28th 
of January 1818. He was reared on a farm, and at an early age 
began a mercantile career at Groton, Mass. There he studied 
law and in 1836 was admitted to the bar, but did not begin 
practice for many years. In 1842-1844 and again in 1847- 1850 
he .served in the state house of representatives, and became 
the recognized leader on the Democratic side ] he was thrice 
defeated for Congress, and wa.s twice an unsuccessful candidate 
for governor. In 1851, however, by means of “ Frec-Soir’ 
votes, he was chosen governor, and was re-elected by the 
same coalition in 1852. In the following year he took an active 
part in the state constitutional convention. He became a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education in 1853, 
and as its secretary in 1855 1861 prepared valuable reports and 
rendered much service to the state’s school system. The passage 
of the Kansas-Nehraska Bill in 1854 had finally alienated him 
from the Democratic party, and he became one of the founders 
of the new Republican part)' in th(‘ state. He played an in- 
huenlial part in ihe Republican national convention in i860, 
and in 1862 after the passage of the war tax measures he was 
appointed by President Lincoln the first commissioner of internal 
revenue, which department he organized. From 1863 to i86g 
he was a representative in Congress, taking an influential part 
in debate, and acting as one of the managers of President 
Johnson’s impeachment. PYom i86g to 1873 he was secretary 
of tlu? treasury in JYesident Grant’s c^abincl, and from 1873 until 
1877 was a United States senator from Massachusetts. Under 
an appointment by Pre.sidcnt Hayes, he prepared the second 
edition of the V titled Stales Rnnsed Statutes (1878). In t88o he 
represented th(? United States liefore the commission appointed 
in accordance with the treaty of that year, between France and 
the United States, to decide the claims brought by lYench 
citizens against the United States for acts of the American 
authorities during the Civil War, and the claims of American 
citizens against France for acts of Prcnch authorities during flu* 
war between lYance and Mexico, the Franci'-German War and 
the (Commune. He opposed the acquisition by the United States 
of the Philippine Islands, became president of the Anti-Imperial- 
istic League, and was a presidential elector on the Bryan (Demo- 
cratic) ticket in 1900. He died at Groton, Massachusetts, on 
the 28th of PYbruaiy 1005. He published various volumes, 
including The Constitution of the United States at the End of the 
h'tfst Ccw/wry (1895), and Keminisccnces of Sixty Years in Publir 
Affairs (2 vols., New York, 1902). 

BOUVARDIA, a genus of handsome evergreen greenhouse 
shrubs, belonging to the natural order Riibiac eae, and a native of 
tropical America. The flowers are in terminal generally many- 
flowered clusters ; the corolla has a large tube and a spreading 
four-rayed limb. The cultivated forms include a number of 
hybrids. The plants are Iwst increased by cuttings taken off in 
April, and placed in a brisk heat in a propagating frame with a 
close atmosphere. When rooted they should be potted singly 
into 3-in. pots in fibrous peat and loam, mixed with one-fourth 
leaf-mould and a good sprinkling of sand, and kept in a tempera- 
ture of 70° by night and 80° during the day ; shade when re- 
quired ; syringe overhead in the afternoon and close the house 
with sun-heat. The plants should be topped to ensure a bushy 
habit, and as they grow must be shifted into 6-in. or 7-in. pots. 
After midsummer move to a cool pit. where they may remain till 
the middle of Scptemlier, receiving plenty of air and space. 
They should then be removed to a house, and some of the plants 
put at once in n temperature of about 70'* at night, with a few 
degrees higher in the daytime, to bring them into flower. Others 
are moved into heat to supply flowers in succession through the 
winter and spring. 

BOUVBT» FRANCOIS JOSEPH French admiral, 

ion of a captain in the service of the French East India Company, 
was bom on the a3rd of April 1753. He went to sea at the ^e of 
twelve with his father. Bouvet served in the East Indies in the 
famous campaign of under the command of Suffren, 

but only in a suborc 1 iilHitl!||l On the outbreak of the French 


Revolution he very naturally took the anti-royalist side. Murder 
and exile had removed the great majority of the officers of the 
monarchy, and the services of a man of Bouvet’s experience were 
valuable. He was promoted captain and received the command 
of the ** Audacieux ” (80) in the first great fleet collected by the re- 
public. In the same year (1793) he was advanced to rear-admiral, 
and he commanded a division in the fleet which fought the battle 
of the ist of June 1794 against Lord Howe. Until the dose of 
1796 he continued in command of a squadron in the French 
Channel fleet. In the December of that year he was entrusted 
with the van division of the fleet which was sent from Brest to 
attempt to land General Hoche with an ex|)editionary force in 
the south of Ireland. The stormy weather which scattered the 
French as soon as they left Brest gave Bouvet a prominence 
which he had not been designed to enjoy. Bouvet, who found 
himself at daybreak on the 17th of December separated with 
nine sail of the line from the rest of the fleet, opened his secret 
orders, and found that he was to make his way to Mizen Head. 
He took a wide course to avoid meeting British cruisers, and on 
the 19th had the good luck to fall in with a considerable part of 
the rest of the fleet and some of the transports. On the 21st ot 
December he arrived off Dursey Island at the entry to Bantry 
Bay. On the 24th he anchored near Bear Island with part of his 
fleet. The continued storms which blew down Bantry Bay, and 
the awkwardness of the French crews, made it im|x>s.sible to land 
the troops he had with him. On the evening of the 25th thestonn 
increased to such a pitch of violence that the frigate in which 
Bouvet had hoisted his flag was blown out to sea. The wind 
moderated by the 29th, but Bouvet, being convinced that none of 
the ships of his squadron could have remained at the anchorage, 
steered for Brest, where he arrived on the 1st of January 1797. 
His fortune had been very much that of his colU'agues in this 
storm-tossed expedition, and on the whole he had shown more 
energy than most of them. He was wrong, however, in thinking 
that all his squadron had failed to keep their anchorage In Bantry 
Bay. The government, displeased l>y bis precipitate return to 
Brest, dismissed him from command soon afterwards. He was 
compelled to open a school to support himself. Napoleon 
restored him to the service, and he ('ommanded the srpuidron 
: sent to occupy Guadaloupe during the peace of Amiens, hut lie 
had no further service, and lived in obscurity till his death on 
the 2ist of July 1832. 

I'rondc, Batuillrs vnvales de la France, vols, ii. and in,, anti |ami*s, 
Naval History, vols. i. and ii,, give accounts of tin* ist ol J une and the 
expedition to Ireland. There is a vigorous account ot the exfiedition 
in Tronde’s English in Ireland, and it is ilealt with in Admiral 
Cdiomh's N aval Winfaie. (I>. 11.) 

BOUVIER, JOHN (1787-1851), American jurist, was horn in 
Codogno, France, in 1787. In 1802 his family, who were Quakers 
(his mother was a member of the well-known Benezet family), 
emigrated to America and settled in Philadelphia, and after 
varied experiences as proprietor of a book shop and as a country 
editor he was admitted to the bar in 1818, having become a 
citizen of the United States in 1812. He attained high standing 
in his profession, was recorder of Philadelphia in 1836, and from 
1838 until his death was an associate justice of the court of 
criminal sessions in that city. He is best known for his able 
legal writings. His Latv Dictionary Adapted to ihe Constitution 
and Laws of ihe United States of America and of ihe Several States 
of the American Union (1839, revised and brought up to date by 
Francis Rawle, under the title of Botivie/s Law Dictionary^ 2 noIs., 
1897) has always been a standard. He published iilso an edition 
of Bacon's Abridgment of the Law (10 vols., 1842-1846), and a 
compendium of American law entitled The Institutes of American 
Law (4 vols., 1851 ; new ed. 2 vols,, 1876). 

BOUVINES, a village on the French-Belgian frontier between 
Lille and Toumay, the scene of one of the greatest battles of the 
middle ages, fought on the 27th of July 1214, between the forces 
of Philip Augustus, king of France, and those of the coalition 
formed against him, of which the principal members were the 
emperor and King John of England. TTie plan of campaign 
seems to have been designed by King John, who was the soul of 
the alliance ; his general idea was to draw the French king to 
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the southward against hiinseh, \\hiic the emperor Otto IV,, the 
princes of the Netherlands and the main army of the allies should 
at the right moment march upon Paris from tlie north. John's 
part in the general striiteg)^ was perfect!)' executed ; the allies in 
the north moved slowly. While John, after two inroads, turned 
back to his Guienne possessions on the 3rd of July, it was not 
until three weeks later that the emperor concentrated his forces at 
Valenciennes, and in the interval Philip Augustus had counter- 
marched northward and concentrated an army at P6ronne. 
Philip now took tlic offensive himself, and in manoeuvring to 
get a good cavalry* ground upon which to fight he offered battle 
(July 27), on the plain cast of Bouvines and the river Marque— 
the same plain on which in 1794 the brilliant cavalry action of 
Willems was fought. The imperial army accepted the challenge 
and drew up facing south-westward towards Bouvincs, the heavy 
cavalry on the wings, the infantry in one great mass in the centre, 
supported by the cavalry corps under the emperor himself. The 
total force is e.stimated at 6500 heavy cavalrv’ and 40,000 foot. 
The French army (about 7000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry) took 
ground exactly opposite to the enemy and in a similar formation, 
cavalry on the wings, infantty*, including the milicc des communes, 
in the centre, Philip with the cavalry reserve and the Oriflamme 
in rear of the foot. The battle opened with a confused cavalry 
fight on the French right, in which individual feats of knightly 
gallantly* were more noticeable than any attempt at combined 
action. The fighting was more serious between the two centres ; 
the infantry* of the Low Countries, who were at this time almost 
the best in existence, drove in the French ; Philip led the cavalry 
reserve of nobles and knights to retrieve the day, and after a long 
and doubtful fight, in which he himself was unhorsed and 
narrowly escaped death, l>egan to drive back the Flemings. 
In the meanwhile the French feudatories on the left wing hud 
thoroughly defeated the imperialists opposed to them, and 
William Longsword, carl of Salisliury, the leader of this corps, 
was unhorsed and taken prisoner by the warlike bishop of 
Beauvais. Vii^torv declared itself also on the (>ther w’ing, where 
the French at last routed the IHemish cavaliy* and ('aptured {?ount 
Ferdinand of Flanders, one of the leaders of the coalition. In the 
centre the battle was now between the two mounted reserves led 
res}M‘rtivcly by the king and the emperor in person. Here too 
the imperial forces suffered defeat, Otto himself being saved 
only by the devotion of a handful of Saxon knights. The day 
was already decided in favour of the French w'hen their wings 
began to close inwards to cut off the retreat of the imperial centre, 
'rhe battle closed with the celebrated stand of Reginald of 
Boulogne, n revolted vassal of King Philip, who formed a ring of 
seven hundred Braban<;on pikemen, and not only defied every 
attack of the lYcnch cavalry, but himself made reix-aterl charges 
or sorties with his srnaH force of knights. Eventually, and long 
after the imperial army had begun its retreat, the gallant schiltron 
was ridden down and annihilated by a charg(* of three thousand 
men-at-arms. Reginald was taken prisoner in the and the 

prisoners also included two other counts, Ferdinand and William 
Longsword, twenty -five barons and over a hundred knights. 
The killed amounted to about 170 knights of the defeated party, 
and many thousands of foot on either side, of w'hom no accurate 
account can be given. 

S(?e Oman, Historv of the .'tri of U'at, vii, pp. 457480; also 
Kohler, Knegsgeschichte, Cr^c., 1. 140, ami Dcl]X'ch, Tactique au 
XIJ1*sUrlc, 127. 

BOVEY BEDS, in geology, a deposit of sands, clays and 
lignite, 200-300 ft. thick, which lies in a basin extending from 
Bovey Tracey to Newton Abbot in Devonshire, England. 
The deposit is evidently the result of the degradation of the 
neighbouring Dartmoor granite ; and it was no doubt laid down 
in a lake. 0. Ileer, who examined the numerous plant remains 
from these beds, concluded that they belonged to the same 
geological horizon as the Molasse or Oligocene of Switzerland. 
Starkie Gardiner, however, who subsequently examined the 
flora, showed that it bore a close resemblance to that of the 
Bournemouth Beds or Lower Bagshot ,* in this view he is sup- 
ported by C. Reid. Large excavations have been made for the 


extraction of the clays» which are very ^'aluablc for pottery and 
similar purposes. The lignite or ‘‘ Bovey Coal ’* has at times 
been burned in the local kilns, and in the engines and workmen's 
cottages, but it is not economical. 

Sco S. Gardiner, Q.J.GS. j.,ondon, xxxv., 18711; W. Pengclly and 
O. Heer, Phil. Ttniis.. 18O2 ; C. Reid, Q.J.ii.S. Hi., 1896, p. 490, 
and loc. nt. hv., i8()8. p. 234. An interesting general account iw given 
by A. W. t'layden, The of J>ei>int'ihire .Vr^w^rv (London. ino6), 

pp. 

BOVIANUM, the name of two ancient Italian tow’ns. (i) 
UNDEciMANOkUM [Boiano], the chief city of the Pentri Samnites, 
9 m. N.W. of Saepinum and 18 m. S.K. of Aeserniu, on the 
important road from Beneventum to ( orftnium, which connected 
the Via Appia and the \‘ia Valeria. The original city occupied 
the height (Civita) above the modern town, where remains of 
Cyclopean walls still exist, while the Roman town (probably 
founded after the Social War, in w'hich Bovianum wa.s the seat 
of the Samnile assembly) lay in the plain. It acquired the 
name V ndecimanorum when Vespasian settled the veterans 
of the Legio XL Claudia there. Its remains have been covered 
by over 30 ft. of earth w'iished down from the mountains. Com- 
paratively few inscriptums have been discovered. (2) \’ktus 
( near Pictrabbondantc, 5 m. S. of ;\giK)ne and 19 m. N.W. of 
Campobasso), according to Th. Mommsen (Corpus Jnscrip. 
Lat. ix. Berlin, 1883, p. 257) the chief town of the Caraccni. 
It lay in ii remote situation among the mountains, and where 
Bovianum i.s mentioned the reference is generally to Bovianum 
Undccimanorum. Remains of fortifications and lower down of 
a temple and a theatre (cf. U'omtschc Mitteilungen, 1903, 154)— 
the latter remarkable for the fine preservation ol the stone seats 
of the three lowest rows of the auditorium — are to be seen. No 
less than eight Oscan inscriptions have been found. (T. As.) 

BOVIDAE, the name ol the family of hollow-horned ruminant 
mammals typified !>y tlu' common ox (Hos taurus), and s)>ecially 
characterized by the presence on the skulls of the males or of 
both sexes of a pair of bony projections, or cores, covered in life 
with hollow sheaths of horn, which are never branched, and at all 
events after a verv early stage of existence are permanently 
retained. From this, which is alone sufficient for diagnostic 
purpo.se.s, the group is often called the Cavii'ornia. Lor other 
cliararleristii's see Pecoka. 'J'he liovidav comprise a great 
number of genera and species, and include the oxen, sheep, 
goats, antelopes and certain other kinds which come under 
neither of these designations. In stature they range from the 
size of a hare to that of a rhinoceros ; and their horns vary 
in size and shape from the small and simple spikes of the oribi 
and duiker antlers to the enormous and variously shaped struc- 
tures borne respectively b)’ Iniffaloes, wild sheep and kudu 
and other large antelojies. In geographiciil distribution the 
Bovidac present a remarkable contrast to the deer tribe, or 
Cenndac, Both of these families ore distributed over the whole 
of the northern hemisphere, but whereas the Cervidae are absent 
from Africa south ol the Sahara and well represented in South 
America, the Bovidae are unknown in the latter area, but are 
extraordinarily abundant in Africa. Neither group is represented 
in Australasia ; Celeljes lieing the ea.stern limit of the Bovtdae, 
The pre.sent family doubtless originated in the northern half of 
the Old World, whence it effected an entrance In* w'uy of the 
Bering Strait route into North America, where it has always been 
but poorly represented in the matter of genera and species. 

The Bovidae are divided into a number of sections, or sub- 
families, each of which is briefly noticed in the present article, 
while fuller mention of some of the more important representa- 
tives of the.se is made in other articles. 

The first section is that of the Bmnnae, which includes buffaloes, 
bison and oxen. The majority of these are large and heavily- 
built ruminants, with honis present in both sexes, the muzzle 
broad, moist and naked, the nostrils lateral, no face-glands, 
and a large dewlap often developed in the males ; while the tail 
is long and generally tufted, although in one instance long- 
haired throughout. The horns are of nearly equal size in boSi 
sexes, are pl^d on or near the vertex of the skull, and may 
be either rounded or angulated, while their direction is more or 
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less outwards, with an upward direction near the tips, and con- 
spicuous knt)l)S or ridges arc never developed on their surface. 
Ttic Util upper molars have inner columns. ITie group is repre- 
.senied throughout the Old VA'orlcl as far castas Celebes, pd has 
one Jiving North American representative. All the species may 
lie included in the genus /f/’/.v, with several subgeneric! divisions 
(.see Anoa, Aimocrrs, Haxtin, Bison, Buffalo, Gaur, Gaval, 
Ox and Vak). 

The second group, or Caprtnar, includes the sheep and goat.s, 
which are smaller animals than mo.st of the Bmfidae, generally 
witli horns in both sexes, hut those of the females small. In 
the mules the horns are usually compressed and triangular, 
with transverse ridge.s or knobs, and either curving backwanks 
or spiral. 'I'he muzzle is narrow and hairy ; and when face- 
glands are present these are small and in.significant ; while 
the tail is short and llattcncd. Unlike the Htmnac, there are 
fre(juently glands in the feet ; and the upjier molar teeth differ 
from tho.se of that group in tlu'ir narrower crowns, which lack 
a distinct inner column. Wlien a face-pit is present in the skull 
it is small. The genera are (kus (sheep), Capra (goats) and 
Hemrlrapts' (tahr). Sheep and goats are ver^^ nearly related, 
hut tlie former never have a beard on the chin of the males, 
which are devoid of a strong odour ; and their horns are typically 
of a different tyjK\ 1'here arc, however, several mor ; or le.ss 
transitional forms. Tahr arc short-horned goats. The group 
is unknown in America, and in Africa is only represented in 
the mountains of the north, extending, however, some distantx^ 
south into the Sudan and Abyssinia. All the species are moun- 
tain-dwellers. (See Udat), Aroau, Goat, Ibex, Mouflon, 
Sheep and Tahr.) 

The musk-ox {(hnbos maschatus) alone represents the family 
(hnhfwinafj which is probably most nearly related to the next 
group (see Mit.sk-ox). 

Next come the Jiu pica prime, which include several genera 
of mountain-clw<;IIing ruminants, typified by the European 
chamois (Rupicapra ) ; the other genera being the Asiatic serow, 
goral and takin, and the North American Rocky Mountain 
goal. 'J’hese ruminants are best described as goat-like antelopes. 
(See Antelope, Chamois, Goral, Rocky Mountain Goat, 
Serow and Taktn.) 

Tndcr the indefinable term “ antelopt* (q>v.) may be included 
the seven remaining sections, namely Tragelaphinae (kudu and 
eland), Ilippotraginae (sable antelope and oryx), Antilopinar 
(black-buck, gazelles, itc.), Cm>icaprinae (reedbuck and water- 
buck), Neoiraginae (klipspringer and steinbok), Cephalophime 
(duikers and four-horned antelopes) and Bubalinae (hartebecsts 
and gnus). (R. L.*) 

B0V1L4 SIR WILUAM (1814-^1873), English judge, a 
younger son of Benjamin Bovill, of Wimbledon, was born at 
Allhallows, Barking, on the 26th of May 1814. On leaving 
school he was articled to a firm of .solicitors, but entering the 
Middle I'emplc he practised for a short time as a special pleader 
l)elow the bar. He wa.s called in 1841 and joined the home circuit. 
His special training in a solicitor’s office, and its resulting con- 
nexion, combined with a thorough knowledge of the details of 
engineering, acquired through his interest in a manufacturing 
firm in the east end of London, soon brought him a very extensive 
[Mitent and commercial practice. He became Q.C. in 1855, and in 
1857 was elected M.P. for Guildford. In the House of Commons 
he was very zealous for legal reform, and tlie Partnership Law 
Amendment Act 1865, w'hich he helped to pass, is always referred 
to as Bovill's Act. fn 1866 he was appointed solicitor-general, 
an office which he vacated on becoming chief justice of the 
common pleas in succession to Sir W. Erie in November of the 
same year. He died at Kingston, Surrey, on the ist of November 
1873. ^ barrister he was unsurpassed for his remarkable 

knowledge of commercial law ; and w'hen promoted to the 
bench his painstaking labour and unswerving uprightness, as 
well as his great patience and courtesy, gained for him the 
respect and affection of the profession. 

B0V1LLAE» an ancient town of Latium, a station on the. Via 
Appia (which in 293 h.c. w'as already paved up to this point), 


1 1 m. S.E. of Rome. It was a colony of Alba Longa, and appears 
as one of the thirty cities of the Latin league ; after the destruc- 
tion of Alba Longa the sacra were, it was held, transferred to 
Bovillae, including the cult of Vesta (in inscription.^ mrgines 
Vestales Albanae are mentioned, and the inhabitants of Bovillae 
are alw'ays spoken of as Albani Ijingani BoviLlenses) and that of 
the gens Julia. The existence of this hereditary worship led to an 
increase in its importance when the Julian house rose to the 
highest power in the .state. The knights met Augustus’s dead 
body at Bovillae on its w^ay to Rome, and in a.d. t6 the shrine of 
the family worship was dedicated anew,^ and yearly games in the 
circus instituted, probably under the charge of the sodalcs 
Augusialesj v'hosc official calendar has been found here. In 
histor}" Bovillae appears as the scene of the quarrel between 
Milo and Clodius, in w'hich the latter, whose villa lay above the 
town on the left of the Via Appia, was killed. The site is not 
naturally strong, and remains of early fortifications cannot be 
traced. It may be that Bovillae took the place of Alba Longa as 
a local centre after the destruction of the latter by Rome, which 
would explain the deliberate choice of a strategically weak 
position. Remains of buildings of the imperial period the 
ciicus, a small theatre, and edifices probably connected with the 
post-station — may still be seen on the .south-west edge of the 
Via Appia. 

See L. Canina, Via Appia (Rome. 1853). 1. 202 s<hi. ; T. A.shby 
in Milanges de Vdcole frartfaisr dc Rome (1003), p. 395 - ( 1 - As.) 

BOW (pronounced bo ’'), a common 'leutonic word for 
anything bent ( 0 . Eng. ho^a ; cf. 0 . Sax. and O.H.G. bogo, 
M.H.G. boge. Mod. Ger. bogm ; from O. Tcut. stem bug- of 
beugan, Mod. Ger. biegen, to bend). Thus it is found in English 
compound words, c.g. “ elbow," “ rainbow,” “ bow-net,” “ bow- 
window,” ” bow-knot,” ” saddle-bow,” and by itself as the 
designation of a great variety of objects. The Old English use 
of “ bow,” or stone-bow, for “ arch,” now obsolete, survives in 
certain names of churches and places, e.g. Bow church (St 
Mary - in - Arcubus) in Cheapside, and Stratford - le - Bow (the 
“ Stratford-atte-Bowe ” of Chaucer). ” Bow,” however, is still 
the designation of objects so various as an appliance for shooting 
arrows (sec Archery), a necktie in the form of a bow-knot {i.e. a 
double-looped knot), a ring or hoop forming a handle {e.g. the bow 
of a watch), certain instruments or tools consisting of a bent 
piece of wood with the ends drawn together by a string, used for 
drilling, turning, &c., in various crafts, and the stick strung 
with horseltair by means of which the strii^s of instruments of 
the violin family are set in vibration. It is with this last that 
the present article is solely concerned. 

Bow in Music.— Tht modem bow (Fr. archet ; Ger. Bogen ; 
Ital. area) consists of five parts, i.e. the ” stick,” the screw or 
“ ferrule,” the ” nut,” the “ hair " and the “ head.” The stick, 
in high-grade bows, is made of Pernambuco wood {Caesdpinia 
\ brasiliensis), which alone combines the requisite liglitness, elas- 
ticity and power of resistance ; for the cheaper bows American 
oak is used, and for the double-bass bow lieoch. A billet rich 
in colouring matter and straight in the grain is selected, and 
the stick is usually cut from a templet so as to obtain the 
accurate taper, which begins about 4 J in. from the nut, decrea.sing 
according to regular proportions from g in. at the screw to ^ at 
the back of the head. The stick is cut absolutely straight and 
parallel along its whole length with the fibre of the wo(^ ; it 
is then bent by heat until it is slightly convex to the hair and 
has assumed the elegant cambrure first given to it by Francois 
Tourte (1747-1835) This process requires the greatest care, for 
if the fibres be not heated right through, they offer a continual 
resistance to the curve, and return after a time to the rigid 

* It is not likclv that any remains of it now exist. 

• “ Bow,*' the forepart or head of a ship, musi l)e distinguished from 
this word. It is the same word, and pronounced in the same wav. 
as " bough," an arm or limb of a tree, and represents a common 
Teutonic word, seen in O. Eng. bog, Ger, Bug, shoulder, and is 
cognate with Gr. vrixm, forearm. The sense of " shoulder " of 
a ship is not found in O. Eng. hog, out was prolxihly borrowed 
from Dutch or Danish. " Bow," an inclination of the head or b<^y. 
though pronounced as " bough,” is of the same origin as " bow." ti> 
bend. 
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Straight line, a defect often observed in cheap bows. The sticks 
are now of either cylindrical or octagonal section, and are lapped 
or covered with gold thread or leather for some inches beyond the 
nut in order to afford a firm grip. The length of the stick was 
definitely and finally fixed by Francois Tourte at 29*134 to 
29*528 in. 

Thf centre of gravity in a well-balanced violin bow should be at 
IQ cm. (7A to '/f m.) from the nut ; * m the violoncello bow the hair 
measures from (k) to bi cm. (24 to 25 in.), and the centre of gravity 
IS at from 175 to 180 mm, (7 to 7] m.) Ironi the nut. In consequence 
of the llexure given to the stick. 'I'ourte found it necessary to re- 
adjust the projiortions and relative height ol head and nut. m ordei 
to keep the hair at a satisfactorv distance from the stick, and at the 
necessaiy angle in attacking the strings so as to avoid contact 
between stick and strings in bowing. In order to counterbalance 
the consequent increased weight of the head and to keep the centre 
of gravity nearer the hand, Tourte hwded the nut with metal inlays 
or ornamental di'sigiis. 

The screw or lerrule. at the cvlindncal end of the stick held by the 
Jiand, ptovidc's the means of tightening or ioo.sennig the tension ot 
the hair. This; screw, abtml 3;J in. long, hidden within the stick, runs 
through the eye of another little screw at right angles to it, which is 
firmly embedded in the nut. 

The nut is a wooden block at the screw end of the stick, the original 
juirposi' ol winch was to keej> the liaii at a projier distance from tiu* 
stick and to jirovide a secure attachment Un the Uaii. The whole 
nut slides up and down the stick in a groovi* in answer to the screw, 
tliiis tightening or relaxing the tension of the hair. In the nut is a 
little cavity or chamber, into which the knotted end of the hair is 
firmly fixed by means of a little weilge, the hair being then brought 
out and flattened over the front of the nut like a nblKin by the 
pressure of a flat fernili*. 1'lie mother-of-pearl slidt* which runs along 
a mortised groove further protects the hair on the outside of the nuf. 
Bows having these attachments of ferrule and slide, added by Tourte 
at the instigation of the violinist tiiovanni Battista Vidfcti, wen* 
kiioiMi as aNhrls d n'couvrements. 

The hair is chosen from tin* l>est white horsehair, and each of the 
150 to 2(Ki hairs which compose the half-inch wide ribbon of the 
Ik>w must be perfectly cylindrical and smooth. It is bought by the 
pound, and must be very carefully sorted, for not more than one 
hair in ten is perfectly cylindrical and lit for use on a high-grade 
bow. Exjienence determines the right number of hairs, for if the 
ribbon be too thick it hinders the vibration of the strings; if too thin 
the friction is not strong enough to produce a good tone. F^rtis 
gives 175 Id 250 as the number used in the modem Ixiw,* and Julius 
jRiihlmann 110 to 120.^* I'ourte attac hed the greatest iniportanci* 
to the hairing of the bow, and bestowed quite as much attc'nlioii 
upon it as upon the stick. He subjected the hair to the following 
process of cleansing : first it was thoroughly scoured with soap and 
water to n*niov<* all grease, then steeped in bran-water, freed from 
all heterogeneous matlt*r still adhering to it, and finally rinsed in 
jnire water slightly blued. When passed lH*fween the lingers in 
the direction fmm root to tip. the hair glides smoothly and offers 
no re.SKstance, but pas.sed in the oj>]>ositc direction it feels rough. 
.sugge.sting a regular succession of minute projections. 'I'lie outer 
epitiielium or .sheath of the hair is comjKised of minute .scales which 
produce a succession of infinitesimal shocks when the hair is drawn 
across the strings ; the force and uniformity of these shocks, which 
produce scries of vibrations of equal persistency, is considerably 
heightened by the application of rosin to the hair. The particles 
of rosin cling lo the scales of the epithelium, thus accentuating the 
projections and the energy of the attack or “ bite " upon the strings. 
With use, the scales of the epithelium wtiar off, and then no matter 
how much rosin i.s apjiluxl, the liow fails to elicit musical sounds - 
it is then “ played out ” and must be re-haired. The organic con- 
struction of horsehair makes it m*cessiirv, in hairing the how, to lay 
the hairs in opposite directions, .so tliat tiie up and (lowii strokes may 
l>e equal and a pure and even tone obtained. Waxed silk is wound 
round both ends of the hair to form a strong knot, which is aftcrward.s 
covert;d with melted rosin and hardens with the hair into a solid mass. 

The head, i in. long and in. wide at the plate, is cut in one piece 
with the stick, an operation which requires delicate workmanship ; 
otherwise the head is liable to snap at this point during a sfotzando 
passage. The head has a chamlwr and wedge contrivance similar 
to that of the nut, in which the other end of the hair is immovably 
fixi'd. The hair on the face of the head is protected by a metal or 
ivoty plate. 

The model bow here described, elalmrated by I'ranvois Tourte as 
long ago as between 1775 and 1780 according to F6tis,* or between 
1785 and 1790 according to Vidal,® has not since been surpassed. 

^ See F. J. Feti-s, Atitnrne Stradivari, pp. 120-121 (Paris, 1856). 

* Fetis, op. dt. p. 1 2 ; 

‘‘ J. Kuhlmann, Dte Geschichte der Bogeninstrumente (Brunswick, 
1882). p. 143, 

* Fetis, op. cit. p. riy. 

® \»tome Vidal. / JnstrumenU d archet (Paris, 1876- 1878), 
torn* ; p 2bQ. 


That the violin and the bow form one inseparable whole 
liecomes evident when we consider the history of the forerunners 
of the viol family : without the bow the ancestor of the violin 
would have remained a guitar ; the bow would not have reached 
its present state of perfection had it been required only for instru- 
ments of the rehfc and vuUe typt\ As soon as the possibilities of 
the violin were realized, as a solo instrument capable, through the 
agency of the bow, of exjin^.ssing the emotions of the performer, 
the 4>erfecting of the bow was prosecuted in earnest until it was 
capable of rt*s[>onding to every sluide of delicate thought and 
feeling. This accounts in a measure for the protri^cted develop- 
ment of the Ik>w, w'hich, although used long liefote the violin hud 
been evolved, dirl not reach a .state of perfection at the hands of 
Tourte until more than a century and a half after the Cremona 
master had given us the violin. 

The question of the origin of the bow still remains a matter of 
conjecture. Its appearante in we.stern Kuropt* seems to have 
coincided with the ctaujuest of Spain by the Moors in the 8th 
century, and the consequent impetus their superior culture gave 
to arts and sciences in the south-west of Kurope. We have, 
however, no well-authenticated representation of the bow licfore 
the qth century in Europe ; the earliest is the bow illustrated 
along with the Lyra Teutonica by Marlin (icrbcrt,* the repre- 
sentation lH‘ing taken from a MS. at the moniustery of St Blaise, 
dating in his opinion from the qth century. On the other hand, 
Byzantine art of the qth and iith centuries^ reveals acquaint- 
aiu'e witli a bow far in advance of most of the crude contemporary 
specimens of western Europe. The bow undoubtedly came from 
the East, and was obviou.sly borrowed by the Oreeks of Asia 
Minor and the Arabs from a common source — prolmbly India, by 
way of Persia. The earliest representation of a bow yet dis- 
covered is to be found among the fini‘ frescoes in one of the 
chapels of the monastery of Bawit ^ in Eg}^pt. The mural 
paintings in question were the work of many artists, covering 
a considerable period of time. The only non-religious subject 
depicted is a picture of a youthful Orpheus, assigned by jean 
CMdat to some date not later than the 8th century a.d., but more 
probably the work of a 6th-century artist. Orpheus is holding an 
instrument, which appears to be a rehab, against his chin, in the 
act of bowing and stopping the strings. I'he bow is similar in 
shape to one shown in the Psalter of Lalieo Notker, Leipzig, 
loth century, mentioned farther on. On Indian sculptures of 
the first centuries of our era, such as the Buddhist stupas of 
Amaravati, the risers of the to[)es of Jamal-Garhi, in the Yusufzai 
district of Afghanistan (both in the British Museum), on which 
stringed instruments abound, there is no bow. The bow has 
remained a primitive instrument in India to this day ; a Hindu 
tradition assigns its invention to Kavanon, a king of Ceylon, 
and the instrument for which it was invented was called ravana- 
stron ; a primitive instrument of that name is still in use in 
Hindustan.^* F. J. F^tis,*“ Antoine Vidal, Edward Heron- 
Alien/** and others have given the question some consideration, 
and readers who wish to pursue the matter farther are referred 
to their works. 

There is thus no absolute proof of the existence of the bow 
in primitive times. The earliest bow known in Europe was 
psociated with the reixib (g.v.), the most widely used bowed 
instrument until the 12th century. The development of this 

* De Cantu et Musica Sacra (1774), tome 11. pi. xxxii. No. 18 ; thr 
MS. has since perished by fire. 

See, for an illustration of the liowed in.strumcnt on one of thr 
sides of a Byzantine ivory casket, qth century, in the Carrand 
Collection, Florence, A. Venturi, Gallrrie Naztonali Italianc, in. 
(Rome, 1897), plate, p. 263; and Add. MS. British Museum, 

Greek loiter, dated io6f>. 

* Sec Jean CK'dal, " Le Monastiri* et la n6cropole de Baoutt,” 
in M^m. de 1 ‘Inst. frattf. d'arch^ol. ortent, du Caire, vol. xii. (1904), 
chap, xviii. pi. Ixiv. {2); also Fernand Cabrol, Diet. d'arcHM. 
chrmenne, s.v. “ Baoutt.'* 

* For an illustration, sec Sonnerat, Voyage iiM.r Indes orie nudes 
(Paris, 1806), vol. i. p. 182. 

Op. cit. pp. 4-10. 

“ Op. cit. vol. i. p. 3 and pi. ii, 

** Edward Hcron-Allcn, Violin-making as. ii was and is (London^ 
1884). pp. 37-42, figs. 3-10, 
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iuiitrumcni cun be trat:ccl with some degree of certainty, but it is j 
f|uite imjjossible to decide at what date or in what place the use 
of the Ik)W was introduced. The bow developed very slowly in 
J Europe and remained a crude instrument as long as it was applied 
to the rebab and its hybrids. Its progress became marked only 
from the time when it was applied to the almost perfect guitar 
which then became the guitar fiddle the immediate 

forerunner of the viols. 

The first improvement on the primitive arched bow was to 
provide some sort of liandle in a straight line with the Imir or 
string of the bow, such as is shown in 

§ the MS. translation of the Psalms b> 
l^k'o Notker, late loth century, in 
the University library, Leipzig.^ The 
length of the handle was often greatly 
exaggerated, perhaps by the fancy of 
the artist. Another handle (see Bod- 
leian Library MS., N.E.D. 2, 12th 
century) was in the form of a hilt 
willi a knob, possibly a screw-nut, in 
which the arched stick and the hair 
were both fixed. 'J'he first develop- 
ment of importance influencing the 
technique of stringed instruments 
was the attempt to find some device 
for controlling the tension of the 
hair. The contrivance known as 
cremaillere, which was the first step 
in this direction, seems to have been 
foreshadowed in the bows drawn in 
a quaint MS. of the 14th century 
in the British Museum (Sloane 3983, 
fill. 43 and 13) on astronomy. Form- 
ing an obtuse angle with tlie handle 
of the bow is a contrivance shaped 
1.UW,. f„,„, of '‘ke a speiir-hcad whicl. presumably 

the t'tainy, by pertmsVion Served somc uscful purposc ; if It 
ois„ notciies would be too 

I'll.. 1. -Earliest Bow of show in the drawing), and 

tlif ( rfniriillerc T vpe (c. • r ,.1 1 r • u j vi 

Nth fcntiirv) finished with 

a l(>i>p, then we have here an early 
example of u device for controlling the tension. Another bow in 
the same MS. has two round knobs on the stick which may be 
assumed to have served the same purpose. 

A very early example of the crtmaiUhn bow (fig. 1 ) occurs on 
a carved ivory plate ornamenting the binding of the fine (Tiro- 
lingian MS. Psalter of Uithair (a.Ii. 825), for some time known 
as the Ellis and White Psalter, but now in the library of Sir 
Thomas Brooke at Armitage Bridge House. The carved figure 
of King David, assigned from its characteristic pose and the 
treatment ol the draper^' t(j the nth century, holds a stringed 


The artist has added a bow with crkmaillhe attachment, which 
is startling if the carving be accurately placed in the i ith century. 
The earliest representation of a cremailUre bow, with this ex- 
ception, dates from the 15th century, according to Viollet-le-Duc, 
who merely states that it was copied from a painting F6tis 
(op. at. p. 1 1 7) figures a cremailUre bow which he styles ‘‘ Bassani, 
1680.” Sebastian Virdung draws a bow for a tromba manna, 
with the hair and stick bound together with waxed cord. The 
hair appears to be kept more or less tense by means of a wedge 
of wood or other material forced in between stick and hair, the 
latter bulging slightly at this point like the string of an archery 
bow when the arrow is in position ; this contrivance may be 
due to the fancy of the artist. 

The invention of a movable nut propelled by a screw is ascribed 
to the elder Tourte (fig. 2) ; had we not this information on the 
best authority (Vuillaume and Fetis), it might be imagined 
that some of the bows figured by Mersenne,'^ e.g. the bass viol 
bow KL (p. 184), and another KLM (p. 192), had a movable 
nut and screw ; the nut is clcarl\' drawn astride the stick as in 
the modern bow. Mersenne explains (p. 178) the construction 
of the bow, which consists of three parts : the bats, baton or brin, 
the wyf, and the demi-rouc or hausse. The term “ half-wheel " 
clearly indicates that the base of the nut was cut round so as 
to fit round the stick. In the absence of any allusi(»n to such 
ingenious mechanism as that of screw and nut, we must infer 
that the drawing is misleading and that the very decided button 
was only meant for an ornamental finish to th(" stick. We are 
informed further that la soye was in reality hairs from the horse 
or somc other animal, of which from 80 to 100 were used for each 
bow. T%e up-stroke of the bow was used on the weak lieats, 2. 4, 
6, 8, and the down-stroke on the strong beats, 1, 3, 5, 7 (j). 185). 
The same practice prevailed in England in 1667, when ('liristopher 
Simpson wrote the Division Viol. He gives information con- 
cerning the construction of the bow in these words : “the 
viol-bow for division should be stiff but not heavy. 'I’he length 
(betwixt the two places where the hairs are fasteneil at ea('h 
end) about seven and-twenty inches. The nut should be short, 
the height of it about a finger’s breadth or a little mort' ” (p. 2). 

As soon as Corelli (1^53-1713) formulated the principles of 
the technique of the violin, marked modifications in tlie con- 
struction of the bow became noticeable. Tartini, who began 
during the second decade of the 18th century to gauge tlic 
capabilities of the bow', introduced further improvenvnts, 
such as a lighter wood for the stick, a straight contour, and a 
shorter head, in order to give l>eltcr equilibrium. The Tourtes, 
father and son, accomplished the rest. 

\ft«T Francois Toiirlr, Ihe lollowin^ makers an- the most esteetm-rl 
J. B. Viiillaurtu', who was directly inspired by Tourte and n-ndered 
an inestimable service to violinists by w'orkmi.; out on a stRiiUbc. 
basis the empirical taper of the Tourte stick, which was found in all 
his bow's to conform to strict ratio;'' Dominique IVaale, ap- 
prenticed to J. B. Vuillaume; H<‘nry, 1812-1870, who se^n lus 



instrument, a rotta of peculiar shape, which occurs twice in other 
( arolingian MSS.- of the 9th rentur>\ but copied here without 
understanding, as though it were a lyre w^ith many strings. 

’ MS. 774, lol, 30. For an illustration of it see Hyacinth Aliele, 
Vtoline. thre Gen'htihtc umi iht Hau (Neuburg-a-D., 1874). 
jjI. 3, No. 7 

• StH Crowd for fig. from the Bible of Charles le Chanve : and 
also Kiur David in the Bible of St Paul exUn mwos, Rome (photo- 
graphic facsimile by J. O. Westwood. Oxford, 1876). 


I name and " Paris ” on the stick near the nut . Jacques Lefleur, 
I 1760-1832 ; Francois Lupot, 1774-18^7, the first to line the anmilar 
j cutting of the nut. where it slides along the stick, with a plate of 

* See Dictionuaire raisonnt^ da nm/nViVi franfni^ (Paris, 1871). 
vol. ii. part iv. pp. 265 D. and 261^ note. 

* Marin Mersenne, J^‘ Harmonic universe-lie (Paris, i03ij-ir»37), 
pp. 184 and m2. 

^ Vuillaume’h diagram and explanation are reproducevi by Fetis, 
op. cii pp. 125-128. 
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nictal ; Simon, Ixirn i8<>8. who also signs his l>ows on the stick near 
the nut ; John Dodd oi Richmond, the greatest English bow-maker, 
who was e.siH*cially renowned for his violoncello bows, though his 
violin Ixjws had the delect of fxnng rather short. 

The violoncidlo Ik>w is a little shorter than those used for violin 
aiul viola, and the head and nut are dtfej^r. 

The principal inodelN of double-bass bows m vogue at the begin- 
ning ol the loth ceniurv were the Drafiiujrtti. mauituinmg the arcli 
of the medieval bows, aiul the Uottesiui, shapt'd and held liki* the 
violin bow ; the former was held over-hand with the hair inclining 
towards tht‘ bridg<- and was adopted by the l^ns Conservatoire 
untler Habeneck about 1830 , the great artist himself sent over 
the nioilel from London. Illustrations ol both l>ows are given by 
\'idal {op. r»/. pi. wm.). 

Me.s.srs VV. E. Hill & Sons jtrobably ])ossess the finest and most 
representative collection of bows in the world. (K. S.) 

BOWDICH, THOMAS EDWARD (1790-1824), Knglish 
traveller and author, was bom at Bristol in 1790. In 1814, 
through his uncle, j. Hope-Smith, governor of the British Gold 
('oast Settlements, he obtained a writership in the service of 
the African Company of Merchants and was sent to Cape Coast. 
In 1817 he w'us sent, w'ith two companions, to Kumasi on a 
mission to the king of A.shanti, and chiefly through his skilful 
diplomacy the mission succeeded in its object of securing 
British control over the coast natives (see A.shanti : History). 
In j8i8 Bowdich returned to England, and in 1819 pulilished 
an account of his mi.-isi(m and of the study he had made of the 
liurbaric court of Kumasi, entitled Mission from Cape Coast 
Castle to Asliautee. &(', (London, 1819). His Afriain collections 
lx* presented to the British Museum. Bowdich publicly attacked 
the management of the African committee, and his stricture.s 
were instrumental in leading the British government to assume 
direct control over the Gold Coast. From 1820 to ’1822 Bowdich 
lived in Paris, studying mathematics and the natural science.s, 
and was on intimate terms with C'uvicr. Humboldt and other 
savant.s. During hi^. stay in France he edited several works 
on .Afrh'a, and also a rote scientific works. In 1822, accompanied 
In- his wife, he went to Lisbon, where, from a study of historic 
MS.S., he pulilished An Account oj the Discoveries oj the Portuguese 
/;/... Angola and Mozambique {hondon, 1824). In 1823 Ik)W- 
dich and his wile, after some months spent in Madeira and Ciipe 
\’(*rde Islands, ar^i^'(•d at Bathurst at the mouth of the Gambia, 
intending to go to Sierra Leone and thence explore the interior. 
But at Bathurst Bowdich died on the loth of January 1824. 
His widow published an account of his last journey, entitled 
Excursions in Madeira and Porto Santo ... to which is added 
... A Narrative oj the Continuance of the Voyage Ui its Completion, 
err. (London, 1825). Bowdich ’s daughter, Mrs Hutchimson Hale, 
republished in 1873, with an introductory preface, her father's 
Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. 

BOWDITCH, NATHANIEL (1773-1838), American mathe- 
matician, was born at Salem, Massachusetts. He was bred to 
his father's businc.ss as a cooper, and afterwards apprenticed 
to a ship-chandler. His taste for mathematics early developed 
itself ; and he acquired Latin that he might study Newton’s 
Prinetpta. As clerk (1795) f^en as supercargo (1796, 1798. 
1799) he made four long voyages; and, being an excellent 
navigator, he afterwards (1802) commanded a vessel, instructing 
his crews in lunar and other observations. He edited two 
editions of Hamilton Moore’s Navigation, and in 1802 published 
a valuable work, New American Practical Navigator, founded on 
the earlier treatise by Moore. In 1804 he iiecame president of a 
Salem insurance company. In the midst of his active career he 
undertook a translation of the Mecanique celeste of P. S. Laplace, 
with valuable annotations (vol. i., 1829). He was offered, but 
declined, the professorship of mathematics and astronomy at 
Harvard. Sulxjequently he became president of the Mechanics’ 
Institute in Boston, and also of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He died al Boston on the 16th of March 1838. 

\ life of BowditcU was -written by his son Nathaniel Ingersolt 
B«)W(litch (1805 iSrn), .intl was ^iretixccl to the fourth volume (1839) 
of the translation ol Laplace In 1865 this was elalxirated into a 
.sei>arate biography \>y another son, Henry Ingersoll Howditch 
11808-1892), a famous Boston physician. 

BOWDLER, THOMAS (1754-1825), editor of the “family’* 
Shakespeare, younger son of Thomas Bowdler, a gentleman of 


independent fortune, was bom at Ashley, near Bath, on the 
nth of July 1754. He studied medicine at the universities 
of St Andrews and Edinburgh, graduating M.D, in 1776. After 
four years spent in foreign travel, he settled in London, where 
he became intimate with Mrs Montague and otlicr learned 
ladies. In 1800 he left London to live in the Isle of Wight, and 
later on he removed to South Wales. He was an energetic 
philanthropist, and carried on John Howard’s work in the 
prisons and i>enitentiaries. In 1818 he published The Family 
Shakespeare “ m ten volumes, in which nothing is added to 
the original text ; but those words and expression.s are omitted 
which cannot with propriety f)e read aloud in a family.'* Criti- 
cisms of this edition appeared in the British Critic of April 1822. 
Bowdler also expurgated Edward Giblnin’s History^ oj the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (published posthumously, 1826); 
and he issued a selection from the Old Testament for the use of 
children. He died at Rhyddings, near Swansea, on the 24th of 
Fehruar}' 1825. 

From Bowdler’s name we have the word to “ bowdlerize,** 
first known to occur in (icneral Perronet I’hompson’s Letters 
oj a Representative to his Constituents during the Session oj jd, 
printed in 'I'hompson’s Exercises, iv. 126. The official interpreta- 
tion is to expurgate (a book or writing) by omitting or modifying 
words or passages considered indelicate or offensive.” Both the 
word and its derivatives, however, are associated with false 
squeamishness. In the ridicule poured on the name of Bowdler 
it is worth noting that Swinburne in “ Social Verse ” (Studies 
in Prose and Poetry. 1894, p. 98) said of him that " no man ever 
did better service to Shakespeare than the man who made it 
possible to put him intt> the hands of intelligent and imaginative 
children,” and stigmatized the talk about his expurgation.^ as 
” nauseous and foolish cant.” 

BOWDOIN, JAMES (1726-1790), American political leader, 
was born of French Huguenot descent, in Boston, Ma.ssachii.setts, 
on the 7th of August 1726. He graduated at Harvard in 1745, 
and was a member of the lower house of the general court of 
Massachusetts in 1 753“ x 75^6 and from 1757 to 1774 of the Massa- 
chusetts council, in which, according to Governor Thomas 
Hutchin.son, he “ was without a rival,” and, on the approach 
of the War of Independence, was “ the principal supporter 
of the opposition to the government.” From August 1775 
until the summer of 1777 he was the president of the council, 
which had then become to a greater extent than formerly an 
executive as well as a legislative body. In 1779-1780 he was 
president of the constitutional convention of Massachusetts, 
also serving as chairman of the committee by which the draft 
of the conslit ution was prepared. Immediately afterward he was 
a member of a commission appointed ” to revi.se the laws in force 
in the state ; to select, abridge, alter and digest them, so as to 
be accommodated to the present government.” From 1785 to 
1787 he was goN-ernor of Massachu.setts, suppressing with much 
vigour Shaj’s’ Rebellion, and failing to be re-elected largely 
because it was believed that he would punish the insurrectionists 
with more .severity than would his competitor, John Hancock. 
Bowdoin was a member of the state convention which in 
February 1788 ratified for Massachusetts the Federal Constitu- 
tion, his son being also a memlier. He died in Boston on the 6th 
of November 1790. He took much interest in natural philosophy, 
and presented various papers before the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, of which he was one of the founders and, from 
1780 to 1790, the first president. Bowdoin (’ollcge was named in 
his honour. 

His son, James Bowhoin (i752'i8ii)j ^^orn in Boston 
on the 22nd of September 1752, graduated at Harvard in 1771, 
and s^ed, at various times, as a representative, senator and 
councillor of the state. P'rom 1805 until 1808 he was the minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States in Spain. He died on 
Naushon Island, Dukes county, Massachusetts, on the nth of 
October 1811. To Bowdoin College he gave land, money and 
apparatus ; and he made the college his residuary legatee, 
bequeathing to it his collection of paintings and drawings, 
then considered the finest in the countr\*. 
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BOWELL, SIR MACKENZIE (1823- ), Canadian politician, 

son of )of>u Howell, carpenter and builder, was horn at Ricking- 
Imll, Kngland, on the 27th of December 1823. In 1833 he moved 
with his family to Jidleville, Canada, where he finally l^ecame 
editor and proprietor of the Ini flit fencer. He was elected grand 
master of the Orange Association of British America, and was 
long the exponent in the (anadian parliament of the claims 
of that order. From j 867 till 1892 he represented North Hastings 
in the House, after which he retired to the senate. From 1878 
till 1891 he was minister of customs in the cabinet of Sir John 
Mardonalil ; then minister of militia ; and under the premiership 
of Sir John 'I'liompson, minister of trade and commerce. From 
Dccemlicr 1894 till April i89() he was premier of (Canada, and 
endeavoured to enforce remedial legislation in the question 
of the Manitoba .schools. But his policy was unsuccessful, and 
he retired from the government. From 1896 till 1906 he led 
the ('onservative party in the senate. In 1894 he presided 
over the colonial conferenc e held in Ottawa, and in 1895 was 
created K.C.M.O. 

BOWEN, CHARLES SYNGE CHRISTOPHER BOWEN, Baron 
(1835-1894), Englisli judge, was born on the ist of January 1835, 
at Woolaston in Cllouccstershire, his father, the Rev. Christopher 
Bowen of Hollymount, (o. Mayo, being then curate of the 
parish. He was educated at Lille, Blackheath and Rugby 
schools, leaving the latter with a Balliol scholarship in 1853. 
At Oxford he made good the promise of his earlier youth, winning 
the principal classical scholarships and prizes of his time. He was 
made a fellow of Balliol in 1858. From Oxford Bowen went to 
London, where he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1861, 
and while studying law he wrote regularly for the Saturday 
Revieiv^ and also later for the Spectator. For a timi^ he had little 
success at the bar, and came near to exchanging it for the career 
of a college; tutor, but he was induced by his friends, who recog- 
nized his talents, to persevere. Soon after he had begun to make 
his murk he was briefed against the claimant in the famous 
** 'riclihornc ("ase.'^ Bowen's services to his leader, Sir John 
Coleridge, helped to procure for him the afipointment of junior 
counsel to the treasur>' when Sir John had passed, as he did 
while the trial proceeded, from the office of solicitor-general 
lo tliat of attorney-general ; and from this time his practice 
became a very large one. The strain, however, of theTichbome 
trials had been great, so tliat his physic’al lu;alth became unecfual 
to tlie tasks which his zeal for work imposed upon it, and in 1879 
hLs acceptance of a judgeship in the (jueen's bench divisitin, on 
the retirement of Mr Justice Mellor, gave him the opportunity 
of comparative rest. I'he character of Charles Bowen’s intellect 
hardly qualified him tor some of the duties of a puisne judge ; 
l)Ut it was otherwise when, m 1882, in succession to Lord Justice 
llolker, he was raised to the court of appeal. As a lord justice 
of appeal he was conspicuous for his learning, his industry and 
his coiirtes>’ to all who appeared before* him ; and in spite of 
failing heallli be was able to sit more or less regularly until 
August 1893, when, on the retirement of Lord Hannen, he was 
made a lord of appeal in ordinary, and a baron for life, with 
the title of Baron Bowen of Colwood. By this time, however, 
his health had finally broken down ; he never sat as a law lord 
lo hear appeals, ami he gave but one vote as u peer, while his 
last public service consisted in presiding over the commission 
which sat in October 1S93 to inquire into the Featherstone riots. 
He died on the lotfi of April i8<j4. 

Lord Bowen was regarded with great affection by all who 
knew him either professionally or privately. He had a polished 
and graceful wit, of which many instances might be given, 
althougli such anecdotes lose force ii) print. For example, when 
It was suggested on the occasion of an address lo Queen Victoria, 
to be presented by her judges, that a passage in it, “ conscious us 
we arc of our shortcomings,” suggested too great humility, he 
proposed the emendatior^conscious as we are of one another's 
sho^c^ings ” ; and on.«nother occasion he defined a jurist 
mEkptrson who knows about the laws of every country 

his own,” judicial reputation will rest 

^i^n the series deliyiered by him in the court of 


appeal, which are remarkable for their lucid interpretation 
of legal principles as applied to the facts and business of life. 
Among good examples of his judgment may be cited that given 
in advising the House of Lords in Angus v. Dalton (0 App. Cas. 
740), and those delivered in Abrath v. North Eastern Railway 
(11 Q.B.D. 440); Thomas v. Quartermaine (18 Q.B.D. 685) ; 
Vagliano v. Bank of England (23 Q.B.D. 243) (in which he pre- 
pared the majority judgment of the court, which was held to be 
wrong in its conclusion by the majority of the House of Lords) ; 
and the Mogul Steamship Company v. McGregor (23 Q.B.D. 598). 
Of I.ord Bowen’s literary works besides those already indicated 
may be mentioned liis translation of Virgil’s Eclogues, and 
Aeneid, books i.-vi., and his pamphlet, The Alabama Claim and 
Arbitration considered from a Legal Point of View. Lord Bowen 
married in 1862 Kmily Frances, eldest daughter of James 
Meadows Rendel, h'.R.S., by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter. 

See Lord Bowen, by Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham. 

BOWEN, FRANCIS (1811-1890), American philosophical 
writer and educationalist, was bom in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 8th of September 1811. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1833, taught for two years at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and then from 1835 to 1839 was a tutor and instructor 
at Harvard. After several years ol study in Europe, he settled 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was editor and proprietor 
of the North American Revinv from 18.13 1850 

he was appointed professor of history at llariarcl ; but his 
appointment was disapproved by the board of overseers on 
account of reactionary political opinions he had expressed in a 
controversy with Robert Carter (1819-1879) concerning the 
Hungarian revolution. In 1853 his appointment as Alford 
professor of natural religion, moral philosophy and civil polity 
was approved, and he occupied the chair until 1889. In 1876 he 
was a member of the Federal commission appointed to consider 
currency reform, and wrote (1877) the minority report, in wlik h 
he opposed the restoration of the double standard and the n*- 
monetization of silver. Hi* died in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 
22nd of January 1890. His writings include lives of Sir William 
Iffiipps, Baron von Steuben, James Otis and Benjamin TJneoln 
in Jared Sparks’ “ Library of American Biography ” ; Critical 
Essays on the History and Present Condition of Speculative 
Philosophy (1842); T.(nt>eU Lectures on the Application of Meta- 
physical and Ethical Science to the Evidences of Religion (1849) ; 
The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
Resources and Institutions of the American People (1856) ; A 
Treatise on Logic (1864); American Political Economy (1870); 
Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
(1877); and Gleanings from a Literary Life, jSjS-iSSo (1880). 

BOWEN, SIR GEORGE FERGUSON (1821-1899), British 
colonial governor, eldest son of the Rev. Edward Bowen, after- 
wards rector of Taughboyne, Co. Donegal, was born on the 2nd of 
November 1821. Educated at Charterhouse school and Trinity 
College, Oxford, he took a first cla.ss in classics in 1844, and was 
elected a fellow of Brasenose. In 1847 he was chosen president 
of the university of Corfu. Having served as secretary of govern- 
ment in the Ionian Islands, he was appointed in 1859 the first 
governor of Queensland, which colony had just been separated 
from New South Wales. He was interested in the exploration of 
Queensland and in the establishment of a volunteer force, but 
incurred some unpopularity by refusing to sanction the issue of 
inconvertible paper money during the financial crisis of 1866. 
In 1867 he was made governor of New Zealand, in which position 
he was successful in reconciling the Maoris to the English rule, 
and saw the end ol the struggle between the colonists and the 
natives. Transferred to X'ictoria in 1872, Bowen endeavoured 
to reduce the expenses of the colony, and in 1879 l^ecame 
governor of Mauritius. His last official position was that of 
governor of Hong-Kong, which he held from 1882 to 1887. He 
1 was made a K.C.M.O. in 1856, a privy councillor in 1886, and 
received honorary degrees from both Oxford and Cambridge. In 
i December 1887 he was apjwinted chief of the royal commission 
1 wliich was sent to Malta with regard to the new constitution for 
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the island, and all the recommendations made by him were 
adopted. He died at. Brighton on the 21st of February 18^9, 
ha^'ing been married twice, and having had a family of one son 
and tour daughters. Bowen wrote Ithaca in 1830 (London, 
1854), translated into Greek in 1859 ; and MoutU. Atitos, 
Thessaly and Epirus (London, 1852) ; and he was the author 
of Murray’s Handbook for Greece (I/ondcn, 1854). 

A selection of his letters .incl despatches. Thirty Years of Colonial 
Government (London, iSSq), was edited hy S. I^ne-Poole, 

BOWER, WALTER (1385-1449), Scottish chronicler, was bom 
about 1385 at Haddington. He was abbot of Inchcolm (in the 
Firth of Forth) from 1418, w'as one of the commissioners for the 
collection of the ransom of James I., king of Scots, in 1423 and 
1424, and in 1433 one of the embassy to Paris on the business of 
the marriage of the king’s daughter to the dauphin. He played 
an important part at the council of Perth (1432) in the defence of 
Scottish rights. During his closing years he was engaged on his 
work the Scatichtonicon.on which his reputation now chiefly rests. | 
This work, undertaken in 1440 by desire of a neighbour. Sir 
l^avid Stewart of Ros\'th, wa.s a continuation of the Chronica ! 
Gentis Scotorum of Fordun. The completed w'ork, in its original , 
form, consisted of sixteen books, of which the first five and a j 
portion of the sixth (to 1163) are Fordun’s — or mainly hi.H, for 1 
Bower added to them at places. In the later books, down to the 
reign of Robert 1 . (1371), he was aided by Fordun’s Gesta Annalia, 
but from that point to the close the work is original and of 
contemporary importance, especially for James I., wdth whose 
death it ends. The task was finished in 1447. In the two remain- 1 
ing years of his life he was engaged on a reduction or “ abridg- 
ment ” of this work, which is knowm as the Book of Cupar ^ and is 
pre.servcd in the Advocates’ library, Edinburgh (MS. 35. i. 7). 
Other abridgments, not by Bower, were made about the same 
time, one about 1450 (perhaps by Patrick Ru.s.sell, a C arthusian of 
Perth) preserved in the Advocates’ library (MS. 35. 6. 7) and 
another in 1461 by an unknown writer, also preserved in the 
same collection (MS. 35. 5.2). (Copies of the full text of the 
Sfotichronicoft, liy different scribes, are extant. There are two in 
the British Museum, in The Black Book of Paisley, and in Hark 
MS. 712 ; one in the Advocates’ library, from which Walter 
Goodall firinled his edition (Edin., 1759), and one in the librai*)' 
of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 

(loodall's IS tlu' only complete rnodiTii edition of Bower’s text. 
See also \V. Skene's edition of I’orduii in the senes ol Historians 
of Scotland (1871). IVrsonal references are to he found m the 
Exchequer Eotls of Scotland, lii. and iv. 'I'lie hesl recent account is 
that by T. A. \rcher in the Hut. of Kat. 

BOWERBANK, JAMES SCOTT (1797-1877). English naturalist 
and palaeontologist, was l>orn in Bishopsgule, London, on the 
14th of July 1797, anil succeeded in conjunction with his brother 
to his father’s di.stillcrv, in which he was actively engaged until 
1847. In early years astronomy and natural history, especially 
botany, engaged much of his attention ; he became an enthusi- 
astic worker at the microscope, studying the structure of shells, 
corals, moss-agates, flints, &c., and he also formed an extensive 
collection of fossils. The organic remains of the London ('lay 
attracted particular attention, and alxiut the year 1836 he and six 
other workers founded “ The London Clay Club” — the members 
comprising Dr Bowerbank, Frederick E. Edwards (1799-1875), 
author of The Eocene MoUusca (Palaeontograph. Soc.), Scarles V. 
Wood, John Morris, Alfred White (zoologist), N. T. Wetherell, 
surgeon of Highgate ( 1800- 1875), and Jamesde C^le Sowerby , In 
1840 Bowerbank published A History of ike Fossil Fruits and Seeds 
of the London Clay, and two years later he was elected F.R.S. In 
1847 suggested the establishment of a society for the publica- 
tion of undescribed British Fossils, and thus originated the 
Palaeontographical Society. From 1844 until 1864 he did much 
to encourage a love of natural science by being “ at home ” every 
Monday evening at liis residence in Park Street, Islington, and 
afterwards in Highbury Grove, where the treasures of his 
museum, his mkrost opes, and his personal assistance were at 
the service of every' earnest student. In the study of sponges he 
Ix-came specially interested, and he was author of A Monograph 


of the British Spongtadae in 4 vols., published by the Kay Soc iety, 
1864-1882. He retired in 1864 to St Leonards, where he died on 
the 8th of March 1877. 

BOWIE, JAMES (i79()-i836), American pioneer, was born in 
Logan county, Kentucky. He was taken to Louisiana atiout 
1802, and in 1818-1820 was engaged with his brothers, John J. 
and Rezin P., in smuggling negro slaves into the United States 
from the headquarters of the pirates led by Jean Lafitte on 
Galveston Island. Bowie removed to Texas in 1828 and took a 
prominent part in the revolt against Mexico, being present at the 
battles of Nacogdoches (1832), Conceix:ion (1835) and the Grass 
Fight (1835). He was one of the defenders of the Alamo (see 
San Antonio), but was ill of pneumonia at the time of the final 
cissault on the 6th of March 1836, and was among the last to be 
butchered^ Bowie’s name is now perpetuated by a county in 
north-eastern Texas, and by its association with tliat of the 
famous hunting-knife, which he used, hut probably did not 
invent. 

^ BOW-LEG (Genu Varu/n), a deformity characterized by separa- 
tion of the knees when the ankles are in contact. Usually there 
is an outward curvature of both femur and tibia, with at times 
an interior bend of the latter bone. At birth all children are 
more or less bandy-legged. The child lies on its nurse’s knee 
with the sole.s of the feet facing one another ; the tibiae and 
femora are curved outwards ; and, if the limbs arc extended, 
although the ankles are in contact, there is a distinct space 
between the knee-joints. During the first year of life a gradual 
cliangu takes place. The knee-joints approach one another; 
the femora .slope downwards and inwards towards the knee- 
joints; the tibiae liecome straight; and the sole of the foot 
faces almost directly downwards. While these changes are 
occurring, the bones, which at first consist principally of cartilage, 
are grailually becoming ossified, and in a normal child by the 
lime it begins to walk the lower limbs are prepared, both by their 
general direction and by the rigidity of the bones which form 
them, to support the weight of the body, if, however, the child 
attempts cither as the result of imitation or from encouragement 
to walk before* the normal bandy condition has passed off, the 
result will neceH.sarily be either an arrest in the development 
of the limbs or an increase of the bandy condition. If the child 
j is weakly, either rachitic or suffering from any ailment which 
I prevents the due ossification of the bones, or is improperly fed, 
j the Ixindy I'ondition may remain persistent. Thus the chief 
J cause of this deformity is rickets (q.v.). The remaining causes 
I arc occupation, e.speciully that of a jockey, i^nd traumatism, 
! the condition being very likely to supervene after accidents 
involving tlie condyles of the lemur. In the rickety form the 
ino.st important thing is to treat the constitutional disease, at 
the same time instructing the mother never to jilace the child 
on its feet. In many eases this is quite suflicient in itself to effect 
a cure, but matters can be hastened somewhat by applying 
.splints. When in older patients the deformity arises either 
from traumatism or occupation, the only treatment is that of 
operation. 

A far commoner deformity than the preceding is that known 
as knock-knee (or Genu Valgum). In this condition there is close 
approximation of the knees with more or less sepamtion of the 
feet, the patient being unable to bring the feet together when 
standing. (Occasionally only one limb may lie affected, but the 
double form is the more common. There are two varieties of 
this deformity ; (i.) that due to rickets and occurring in young 
children (the rachitic form), and (ii.) that met with in adolescents 
and known as the static form. In young children it is practically 
always due to rickets, and tlic constitutional disea.se must be 
most rigorously dealt with. It is, however, especially in tliese 
cases that cod-liver oil is to be avoided, since it increases the body 
weight and so may do harm rather than good. The child if 
quite young must be kept in bed, and the limbs manipulated 
several times a day. Where the child is a little older and it is more 
difficult to keep him off his feet, long splints should be applied 
from the axilla or waist to a point several inches below the level 
of the foot. It is only by inaking the splints sufficiently long 
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that a naturally active child can \>e kept at rest. The little 
patient should live in the open air as much as possible. 

'I'he static form of (Jenu Valgum usually occurs in young 
adolescents, especial!)' in anaemic nurse-girls, young bricklayers, 
and young f)eople who have outgrown their strength, yet have 
to carry heavy weights. Normally in the erect posture the weight 
(jf the body is passed through the outer condyle of the femur 
rather than th(‘ inner, and this latter is lengthened to keep the 
plane of the knee-joint horizontal. This throws considerable 
strain on the internal lateral ligament of the knee-joint, and 
after standing of long duration or with undue weight the muscles 
of the inner side of the limb also become over-fatigued. Thus 
the ligament gradually becomes stretched, giving the knee undue 
mobility from side to side. If the condition be not attended to, 
the outer cond)de becomes gradually atrophied, owing to the 
inireased weight transmitted through it, and the inner condyle 
lK*c(.m(‘S lengthened. These ('hanges are the direct outcome 
of a general lav,, namely, that diminishi;d pressure results in 
increased growth, increased pres.siin* in diminished growth. 
The best example of the former principle is the rapid growth 
that takes place in the child that is confined to lx‘d during 
a ])rolongefl illness. Tl»‘ distorted, stunted, shortened and 
lashionable foot of the ('hinese lady is an example of the latter. 
Flat-foot (see (‘i.un-h'ooT) and lateral curvature of thf spine, 
scoliosis, are often associated with this form of Genu Valgum, 
the former being due to relaxation of ligaments, the latter being 
compen.satory w'here the deformity only affects one leg, though 
often found merely in association with the more common bilateral 
\ Uriel) . In the early stages of the static form attention to general 
health, massage and change of air, will often effect a cure. But 
in tlie more aggravated forms an apparatus is needed. This 
usually consists of an outside iron rod, jointed at the knee, 
attached aho^'e to a pelvic band and below to the heel of the 
hoot. By thi‘ gradual tightening of padded straps passing round 
the limbs the hunes (’an he drawn by degrees into a more 
natural position. But if the patient has reached such an age 
that the deformity is fixed, then the only remc^dy is that of 
operation. 

BOWLES, SAMUEL (1826-1878), American journalist, was 
horn in Springfield, Massachusetts, on the gth of February 1826. 
He was the son of Samuel Bowles (1779-1851) of the same city, 
who had established tlie wecklv' Sprirt^field Rrpubhean in 1824. 
The daily issue was begun in 1844, as an evening new.s|)aper, 
afterwards becoming a morning journal. To its service Samuel 
Bowles, junior, devoted his life (with the exception of a brief 
peri(Kl during which he was in charge of a daily in Boston), 
and he gave the paper a national reputation by the vigour, 
incisiveness and independence of its editorial utterances, and 
the concise and convenient arrangement of its local and general 
news-matter. During the controversies affecting slavery and 
resulting in the Civil War, Bowles supported, in general, the Whig 
and Republican parties, but in the period of Keconslruction 
under President Grant his paper represented anti-administration 
or “ Liberal Kepulilicaii opinions, while in the disputed el(?r- 
tion of 1876 It favoured the claims of Tildcn, and subsequently 
became independent in politics. Bowles died at Springfield 
on the ifith of January 1878. During his lifetime, and sub.se- 
(|ucntlv, the Republican office was a .sort of school for young 
journalists, especially in the matter of pungency and conciseness 
of style, one of his maxims being “ put it all in the first para- 
graph." Bowles published two books of travel, Across the 
Continent (1865) and The Switzerland of America (1869), which 
were rnmbineci into one volume under the title Our Nno West 
(1H69). He w'as succeeded as publisher and editor-in-chief of 
the Rftnli lican by his son Samuel Bowles (b. 1851). 

\ Life and Times of Samuel Bowles {2 vols.. New York. 

1 8iiMHP(weorge S. Merriam. is virtually a history of American 
uhHHwhoveincnts after the compromise of 1850. 

^^q^LBS, muxm USLE (1762-1850), English poet and 
c«, was bor^ at King’s Sutton, Northamptonshire, of which 
hS^ather was the 24th of September 1762. At the age 

of fourteen hilwIKd Winchester school, the head*master at 


the time being Dr Joseph Warton. In 1781 he left as captain 
of the school, and proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he had gained a scholarship. Two years later he won the chan- 
cellor s prize for Latin verse. In 1789 he published, in a small 
quarto volume, Fourteen Sonnets, w'hich met with considerable 
favour at the time, and were hailed with delight by Coleridge and 
his young contemporaries. The Sonnets even in form were a 
revival, a return to the older and purer poetic style, and by their 
grace of expression, melodious versification, tender tone of feeling 
and vivid appreciation of the life and beauty of nature, stood 
out in strong contrast to the elaborated commonplaces which 
at that time formed the bulk of English poetry. After taking 
his degree at (>xford he entered tlie Church, and was appointed 
in 1792 to the vicarage of ChickJade in Wiltshire. In 1797 he 
received the vicarage of Dumbleton in Gloucestershire, and 
in 1804 was presented to the vicarage of Brcmhill in Wiltshire. 
In the same year he was collated by Bishop Douglas to a pre- 
bendal stall in the cathedral of Salisbury. In 1818 he was made 
chaplain to the prince regent, and in 1828 ho was elected 
residentiary canon of Salisbury. He died at Salisbury on the 
7th of April 1850, aged 88. 

'rhe longer poems published by Bowles are not of a very high 
standard, though all are distinguished b\^ purity of imagination, 
cultured and graceful diction, and great tenderness of feeling. 
The most extensive were 7 'ke Spirit of Discovery (1804), which was 
mercilessly ridiculed by Byron ; The Missionary of the Andes 
(1815) ; ne Grave of the Last Saxon (1822); and St John in 
Patinos (1833). Bowies is perhaps more celebrated as a critic 
of poetry th^ as a poet. In j8o6 he published an. edition of 
Pope's works with notes and an essay on the poetical character 
of Pope. In this essay he laid down certain canons as to poetic 
imagery which, subject to some modification, have been since 
recognized as true and valuable, but which were received at the 
time with strong opposition by all admirers of Pope and his 
style. Tlie “ Pope and Bowles ” controversy brought into 
sharp contrast the opposing view's of poetr)', which may be 
roughly described as the natural and the artificial. Bowles 
maintained that images drawn from nature are poetically finer 
than those drawn from art ; and that in the highest kinds of 
poetry the themes or passions handled should be of the general 
or elemental kind, and not the transient manners of any society. 
These positions were vigorous!)' assailed by Byron, Campbell, 
Roscoe and others of less note, while for a time Bowles was 
almost .solitary. Hazlitt and the Blackwood critics, however, 
came to his assistance, and on the w'hole Bowles had reason 
to congratulate himself on having established certain principles 
which might serve as the basis of a true method of poetical 
criticism, and of having inaugurated, both by precept and by 
example, a new era in English poetry. Among other prose 
works from his prolific pen was a Life of Bishop Ken (2 vols., 
1830-1831). 

His Poetical were collected in 185*5, with a memoir by 

G. GilfiUan. 

BOWLINE (a word found in most Teutonic languages, 
prolmbly connected with the “ bow ” of a ship), a nautical 
term for a rope leading from the edge of a sail to the hows, 
for the purpose of steadying the sail when sailing close to the 
wind — ‘‘ on a bowline.” 

BOWLING (I^t. bulla, a globe, through 0 . Fr. boule, ball), 
an indoor game played upon an alley with wooden balls and nine 
or ten wooden pins. It has been played for centuries in Germany 
and the I.,ow Countries, where it is still in high favour, but attains 
its greatest popularity in the United States, whence it was 
introduced in colonial times from Holland. The Dutch inhabit- 
ants of New Amsterdam, now New York, were much addicted 
to it, and up to the year 1840 it was played on the green, the 
principal resort of the bowlers being the square just north of 
the Battery still called Bowling Green. The first covered alleys 
were made of hardened clay or of slate, but those in vogue at 
present are built up of alternate strips of pine and maple wood, 
about I X 3 in. in size, set on ed|e, and fastened tc^ether and 
to the bed of the alley with the nicest art of the cabinet-maker. 
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The width of the alley is 41} in.^and its whole length about 
80 ft From the head, or apex, pin to the fouMinc, over which 
the player may not step in delivering the ball, the distance is 
60 ft On each side of the alley is a 9-in. “ gutter ” to catdi 
any balls that are howled wide. Originally nine pins, set up in the 
diamond form, were used, but during the first part of the 19th 
century the game of “ nine-pins ” was prohibited by law, on 
account of the excessive betting connected with it This ordi- 
nance, however, was soon evaded by the addition of a tenth 
pin, resulting in the game of “ ten-pins,” the pastime in vogue 
to-^y. The ten pins are set up at the end of the alley in the 
form of a right-angled triangle in four rows, four pins at the Imck, 
then tliree, then two and one as head pin. The Imck row is 
placed 3 in. from the alley's edge, back of which is the pin-pit, 
10 in. deep and about 3 ft. wide. Tlie back wall is heavily padded 
(often with a heavy, swinging cushion), and there are safety 
corners for the pin-boys, who set up the pins, call the scores 
and place the Imlls in the sloping “ railway ” which returns 
them to the players’ end of the alley. The pins are made of hard 
maple and are 15 in. high, 2I in. in diameter at their base and 
15 in. in circumference at the thickest point. The balls, which 
are made of some very hard wood, usually lignum vitae, may be 
of any size not exceeding 27 in. in circumference and j 6J ft> in 
weight. They are piovided with holes for the thumb and fore- 
finger. As many may play on a side as please, five being the 
number for championship teams, though this sometimes varies. 
Each player rolls three balls, called a frame, and ten frames 
constitute a game, unless otherwise agreed upon. In first-class 
matches two bulls only are rolled. If all ten pins are knocked 
down by tlie first ball the player makes a strike, which counts 
him 10 plus whatever he may make with the first two balls of 
his next frame. If, however, he should then make another 
strike, 10 more are added to his score, making 20, to which are 
added the pins he may knock down with his first bdl of the third 
frame. This may also score a strike, making 30 as the .score 
of the first frame, and, should the player keep up this high 
average, he will .score the maximum, 300, in his ten frames. 
If all the pins are knocked down with two balls it is called a 
spare, and the player may add the pins made by the first ball 
of liis second frame. This seemingly complicated mode of scoring 
is comparatively simple when properly lined score-boards are 
used. Of course, if all three balls are used no strike or spare is 
scored, but the number of pins overturned is recorded. The tens 
of thousands of bowling clubs in the United States and Canada 
are under the jurisdiction of the American Bowling Congress, 
which meets once a year to revise the rules and hold conte.sts 
for the national championships. 

Si'veral minor varieties of bowlinR are popular in America, the 
most in vogue being “ C.ocked Hat," which is played with three pins, 
one in the head -pin position and the others on either corner of the 
back row. The pins are usually a little larger than those used in the 
regul -r game, and smaller balls are used. The maximum score is 
90. and all balls, even those going into the gutter, are in play. 
"Cocked hat andFeather " is similar, except that a fourth pin is added, 
placed in the centre. Other variations of bowling are " Quintet," 
in which five pins, set up like an arrow pointed towards the bowler, 
are used ; the " Battle Game," in which 12 can l>c scored by 
knocking down all but the centre, or king, pin ; " Head Pin and 
Four Back." in which five pins arc used, one in the head-pin position 
and the rest on tlie back line ; " Four Back " ; " Five Back ” ; 
" Duck Pin " ; " Head Pin," with nine pins set up in the old- 
fashioned way, and "Candle Pin," in wnich thin pins . tapering 
towards the top and bottom are used, the other rules being similar 
to those of the regular game. 

The American bowling game is played to a slight extent in Great 
Britain and Germany. In the latter country, however, the old- 
fashioned game of nine-pins {Kegelspiel) with solid balls and the pins 
set up diamond-fashion, obtains universally. The alleys are made 
with less care than the American, being of cement, asphalt, slate or 
marble. 

BOWLING GREEN, a city and the county-seat of Warren 
county, Kentucky, II.S.A., on the Barren river, 113 m. S. by 
W. of Louisville. Pop. (1890) 7803; (1900) 8226, of whom 
2593 were n^oes; (190^, estimate) 8428. The city is served 
by the Louisville & Nashville railway (which maintains car 
shops here), and by steamboats navigating the river. Macadam- 
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ized or gravel roads also radiate from it to all parts of Ae 
surrounding country, a rich agricultural and live-stock raising 
region, in which there are deposits of coal, iron ore, oil, natural 
g^, asphalt and building stone. The city is the seat of Potter 
College (for girls ; non-sectarian, opened 1889) ; of Ogden 
College (non-sectarian, 1877), a secondary school, endowed by 
the bequest of Major Robert W. Ogden (1796-1873); of the 
West Kentucky State Normal School, opened (as the ^uthem 
Normal School and Business College) at Glasgow in 1875 and 
removed to Bowling Green in 1884 ; and of the Bowling Green 
Business University, formerly a part of the Southern Normal 
School and Business College. Bowling Green has two parks, 
a large horse and mule market, and a trade in other live-stock, 
toliacco and lumber ; among its manufactures are flour, lumber, 
tobacco and furniture. Tfie municipality owns arid operates 
the water-work.<i and the electric lighting plant Bowling Green 
was incorporated in 1812. During the early port of the Civil War 
Bowling Green was on the right flank of the first line of Gm- 
federate defence in the West, and was for some time the head- 
quarters of General Albert Sidney lohnston. It was almndoned, 
however, after the capture by the Federals of Forts Henry 
and Donelson. 

BOWLING GREEN, a city and the county-seat of Wood 
county, Ohio, U.S.A., 20 m. S. by W. of Toledo, of which it is a 
residential suburb. Pop. (1890) 3467 ; (1900) 5067, of whom 264 
were foreign-born. Bowling Green is served by the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton and the Toledo & Ohio Central railways, and 
by the Toledo Url>an & Interurban and the Lake Eric, Bowling 
Green & Napoleon electric lines, the former extending from 
Toledo to Dayton. It is situated in a rich agricultural region 
which abounds in oil and natural gas. Many of the residences 
and business places of Bowling Green arc heated by a privately 
owned central hot-water heating plant. Among the manufac- 
tures are cut glass, stoves and ranges, kitchen furniture, guns, 
thread-cutting machines, brooms and agricultural implements. 
Bowling Green was first settled in 1832, was incorporated as a 
town in 1855, and liecame a city in 1904. 

BOWLS, the oldest British outdoor pastime, next to archery, 
.still in vogue. It has been traced certainly to tlie 13th, and 
conjecturally to the 1 2th century. W’illiam Fitzstcphen 
(d. about HQo), in his biography of Thomas Bccket, 
gives a graphic sketch of the Ixjndon of his day and, writing 
of the summer amusements of the young men, says that on 
holidays they were “ exercised in Leaping, Shooting, Wrestling, 
Casting of Stones [in jactu lapidum], and Throwing of Javelins 
fitted with Loops for the Purpose, which they strive to fling 
Ixtfore the Mark ; they also use Bucklers, like fighting Men.” 
It is commonly supposed that by jactus lapidum Fitzstcphen 
meant the game of bowls, hut though it is possible that round 
stones may sometimes have lieen employed in an early varie^ 
of the game— and there is a record of iron bowls l>eing used, 
though at a much later date, on festive occasions at Nairn, 
— nevertheless the inference seems unwarranted. The jactus 
lapidum of wliich he speaks was probably more akin to the modem 
“ putting the weight,” once even called ” putting the stone.” 
It is beyond dispute, however, that the game, at any rate in a 
rudimentary form, was played in the J3th century. A MS. 
of that period in the royal library, Windsor (No. 20, E iv.), 
contains a drawing representing two players aiming at a small 
cone instead of an earthenware ball or jack. Another MS. of 
the same century has a picture — crude, but spirited — which 
brings us into close touch with the existing game. Three figures 
are mtruduced and a jack. The first player’s bowl has come 
to rest just in front of the jack ; the second has delivered his 
bowl and is following after it with one of those eccentric 
contortions still not unusual on modern greens, the first 
play^er meanwhile making a repressive gesture with his hand, 
as if to urge the bowl to stop short of his own ; the third player 
is depicted as in the act of delivering his bowl. A 14th-century 
MS. Book of Prayers in the Francis Douce collection in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford contains a drawing in which two 
persons are shown, but they bowl to no mark. Strutt (Sports 
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and Pastimes) suggests that the first player’s bowl may have 
been regarded by the second player as a species of jack ; but in 
that case it is not clear what was the first player’s target. In 
these three earliest illustrations of the pastime it is worth notii^ 
that each player has one bowl only^ and that the attitude in 
delivering it was as various five or six hundred years ago as it 
is to-day. In the third he stands almost upright ; in the first 
he kneels; in the .second he stoops, halfway between the 
upright and the kneeling position. 

As the game grew in popularity it came under the ban of king 
and parliament, both feanng it might jeopardize the practice of 
archery, then .so important in battle ; and statutes forbidding it 
and other sports were enacted in the reigns of Edward III., 
Richard II. and other monarchs. Even when, on the invention of 
gunpowder and firearms, the how had fallen into disuse as a 
weapon of war, the prohibition was continued. The discredit 
attaching to bowling alleys, first established in London in 1455, 
probably encouraged subsequent repressive legislation, for many 
of the alleys were connected with taverns frequented by the 
dissoluU; and gamesters. The word “ bowls ” occurs for the first 
time in the statute of 1511 in which Henry VIII. confirmed 
previous enactments against unlawful games. By a further 
act of 1541 — which was not repealed until 1845 — artificers, 
labourers, apprentices, servants and the like were forbidden to 
play bowls at any time save Christmas, and then only in their 
master’s house and presence. It was further enjoined that any 
one playing bowls outside of his own garden or orchard was liable 
to a penalty of 6s. 8d,, while those possessed of lands of the yearly 
value of lioo might obtain licences to play on their own private 
greens. But though the same statute ab.solutely prohibited 
bowling alleys, Henry VIII. had them constructed for his own 
pleasure at Whitehall Palace, and was wont to back himself when 
he played. In Mary’s reign (1555) the licences were withdrawn, 
the queen or her advisers deeming the game an excuse for 
“ unlawful assemblies, conventicles, seditions and conspiracies ” 
The scandahs of the bowling alleys grew rampant in Elizabethan 
London, and Stephen Gossem in his School of Abuse (1579) says, 
“ Common bowling alleys are privy moths that eat up the credit 
of many idle citizens ; whose gains at home are not able to weigh 
down their losses abroad ; who.se shops are so far from maintain- 
ing their play, that their wives and children cry out for bread, 
and go to l)ed .supperless often in the year.” 

Biased bowls were introduced in the i6th century. ” A little 
altering of the one side,” says Robert Rerordc, the mathe- 
matician, in his Castle of (1556), “ maketh the bowl 

to run biasse waies,” And Shakespeare (Richard JL, Act iii. 
Sc. 4) causes the queen to remonstrate, in reply to her lady’s 
suggestion of a game at bowls to relieve her ennui, ” ’Twill make 
me think the world is full of rubs, and that my fortune runs 
against the bias.” This passage is interesting also as .showing 
that women were accustomed to play the game in those days. 
It is pleasant to think that there is foundation for the familiar 
story of Sir Francis Drake playing bowls on Plymouth Hoe as the 
Armada was beating up Channel, and finishing his game before 
tai'klinp the Spaniards. Bowls, at that date, was looked upon as 
a legitimate amusement for Sundays, as, indeed, were many 
other sports. When John Knox visited Calvin at Geneva one 
Sunday , it is said that he discovered him engaged in a game ; 
and John Aylmer (i52i-i594y though bishop of London, en- 
joyed a game of a Sunday afternoon, but used such language 
” as justly exposed his character to reproach.” The pastime 
found favour with the Stuarts. In the Book of Sports D618), 
James 1 . recommended a moderate indulgence to his son. Prince 
Henry, and Charles 1. was an enthusiastic bowler, unfortunately 
encouraging by example wagering and playing for high stakes, 
habits that ultimately brought the green into as general disrepute 
os the alley. It is recorded that the king occasionally visited 
Richard ^tite, a Turkey merchant who owned a beautiful green 
At Barlffll Hdl, and that after one bout his losses were £1000. 
tt was i^rmittcd to play his favourite game to beguile the tedium 
J of hk captivityl*’ The signboard of a wayside inn near Goring 
' Heath in Oxfordshire long Iwre a portrait of the king with 


couplets reciting how his majesty ” drank from the bowl, and 
bowl’d for what he drank.” During his stay at the Northampton- 
shire village of Holdenby or Holmby — where Sir Thomas 
Herbert complains the green was not well kept — Charles fre- 
quently rode over to Lord Vaux’s place at Harrowden, or to 
Lord Spencer’s at Althorp, for a game, and, according to one 
account, was actually playing on the latter green when Comet 
Joyce came to Holmby to remove him to other quarters. During 
this period gambling had become a mania. John Aubrey, the 
antiquary, chronicles that the sisters of Sir John Suckling, the 
courtier-poet, once went to the bowling-green in Piccadilly, 
crying, ” for fear he should lose all their portions.” If the 
Puritans regarded bowls with no friendly eye, as Lord Macaulay 
asserts, one can hardly wonder at it. But even the Puritans 
could not suppress betting. So eminently respectable a person 
as John Evelyn thought no harm in bowling for stakes, and once 
played at the Durdans, near Epsom, for £10, winning match and 
money, as he triumphantly notes in his Diary for the 14th of 
August 1657. Samuel Pepys repeatedly mentions finding great 
people “ at bowles.” But in time the excesses attending the 
game rendered it unfashionable, and after the Revolution it 
became practically a pothouse recreation, nearly all the greens, 
like the alleys, having been constructed in the grounds and 
gardens attached to taverns. 

After a long interval salvation came from Scotland, somewhat 
unexpectedly, because although, along with its winter analogue 
of curling, bowls may now be considered, much more than golf, 
the Scottish national ^amc, it was not until well into the 19th 
century that the pastime acquired popularity in that country. 
It had been known in Scotland since the close of the i6th century 
(the Glasgow kirk session fulminated an edict against Sunday 
bowls in 1595), but greens were few and far between. There is 
record of a club in Haddington in 1709, of Tom Bicket’s green 
in Kilmarnock in 1740, of green.s in Candleriggs and Gallowgate, 
Gla.sgow, and of one in Lanark in 1750, of greens in the grounds 
of Hcriot’s hospital, Edinburgh, prior to 1768, and of one in 
Peebles in 1775. These are, of course, mere infants compared 
with the Southampton Town Bowling Club, founded in 1299, 
which still uses the green on which it has played for centuries 
and possesses the quaint custom of describing its master, or 
president, as sir,” and are younger even than the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne club established in 1657. But the earlier clubs did nothing 
towards organizing the game. In 1848 and 1849, however, when 
many clubs had come into existence in the west and south of 
Scotland (the Willowbank, dating from 1816, is the oldest club in 
Glasgow), meetings were held in Gla.sgow for the purpose of pro- 
moting a national association. This was regarded, by many, as 
impracticable, but a decision of final importance was reached 
when a consultative committee wa.s appointed to draft a uniform 
code of laws to govern the game. This body delegated its 
functions to its secretary, W. W. Mitchell (1803-1884), who 
prepared a code that was immediately adopted in Scotland as the 
standard laws. It was in this sense that Scottish bowiers saved 
the game. They were, besides, pioneers in laying down level 
greens of superlative excellence. Not satisfied with seed-sown 
grass or meadow turf, they experimented with seaside turf and 
found it answer admirably. The 13th earl of Eglinton also set 
an example of active interest which many magnates emulated. 
Himself a keen lM)wler, he offered for competition, in 1854, a 
silver bowl and, in 1857, a gold bowl and the Eglinton Cup, all 
to be played for annually. These trophies excited healthy 
rivalry in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, and the enthusiasm as well 
as the skill with which the game was conducted in Scotland at 
length proved contagious. Clubs in England began to consider 
the question of legislation, and to improve their greens. More- 
over, Scottish emigrants introduced the game wherever they 
went, and colonists in Australia and New Zealand established 
many clubs which, in the main, adopted Mitchell’s laws ; while 
clubs were also started in Canada and in the United States, in 
South Africa, India (Calcutta, Karachi), Japan (Kobe, Yoko- 
hama, Kumamoto) and Hong-Kong. In Ireland the game took 
root very gradually, but in Ulster, owing doubtless to constant 
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intercourse with Scotland, such clubs as have been founded arc 
strong in numbers and play. 

On the European continent the game can scarcely be said to be 
played on scientific principles. It has existed in France since 
the 17th century. When John Evelyn was in Paris in 1644 
he saw it played in the gardens of the Luxembouig Palace. 
In the south of France it i.s rather popular with artisans, who, 
however, are content to pursue it on any flat surface and use 
round instead of biased bowls, the bowler, moreover, indulging 
in a prelimin^ run before delivering the howl, after the fashion 
of a bowler in cricket. A rude variety of the game occurs in 
Italy, and, as we have seen, John (^vin played it in Geneva, 
where John Evelyn also noticed it in 1646. There is evidence of 
its vogue in Holland in the 17th centuty, for the painting by 
David Teniers (1610-1690), in the Scottish National Gallery at 
Edinburgh, is wrongly described as “ Peasants playing at Skittles.’* 
In this picture three men are represented as having played a 
bowl, while the fourth is in the act of delivering his bowl. The 
game is obviously bowls, the sole difference being that an upright 
peg, about 4 in. high, is employed instead of a jack, -recalling, in 
this rc.spect, the old English form of the game already mentioned. 

Serious efforts to organize the game were made in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, but this time the lead came from 
Australia, The Rowling Associations of Victoria and New 
South Wales were established in 1880, and it was not until 1892 
that the Seoltish Rowling Association was founded. Then in 
rapid succession came several independent IxKlies— the Midland 
Counties (1895), the London and Southern C’ounties (1896), 
the Imperial (i89()), the English (1903) and the Irish and Welsh 
(1904), These institutions were concerned with the task of 
regularizing the game w'ithin the territories indicated by their 
titles, but it soon appeared that the multiplicity of a.s.sociations 
was likely to prove a hindrance rather than a help, and w’ith 
a view, therefore, to reducing the number of clashing jurisdictions 
and bringing alH)ul the estal>lishmcnt of a single legislative 
aulh»>rity, the Imperial amalgamated with the English R.A. in 
1905, The visits to the United Kingdom of properly organized 
teams of howlers from Australia and New Zealand in 1901 and 
from Canada in 1904 demonstrated that the game had gained 
enormously in popularity. The former visit was commemorated 
bv the institution of the Au.stralia Cup, presented to the Imperial 
Rowling Association (and now the properU^ of the English R.A.) 
by Mr Cliarles Wood, president of the Victorian Rowling Associa- 
tion. An accredited team of howlers from the mother country 
visited ('anada in 1906, and was accorded a royal welcome. 
Perhaps the most interesting proof that bowls is a true Vnlksspiel 
is to i)e found in the fact that it has become municipalized. 
In Edinburgh, rfla.sgow, and elsewhere in Scotland, and in 
London (through the county council). Newcastle and other 
English towns, the corporations have laid down greens in public 
parks and open spaces. In Scotland the public greens are self- 
supporting, from a charge, which includes the use of bowls, of 
one penny an Imur for each player; in London the upkeep of the 
greens falls on the rates, but players must provide their own bowls. 

There are two kinds of howling green, the level and the crown. 
The crown has a fall w'hich may amount to as much as 18 in. 

all round from the centre to the .sides. This type of 
T 0gmm€. confined almost wholly to certain of the northern 

and midland counties of England, where it is popular fojr single- 
handed, gate-money contests. But although the crown-green 
game is of a sp)orting character, it necessitates the use of bowls 
of narrow bias and affords but limited scope for the display of 
skill and science. Tt is the game on the perfectly level green 
that constitutes the historical game of bowls. Subject to the 
rule as to the shortest distance to which the jack must be thrown 
(25 yds.), there is no prescribed size for the lawn ; hut 42 yds. 
square forms an ideal green. The Queen’s Park and Titwood 
clubs in Glasgow have each three greens, and as they can quite 
comfortably play six rinks on each, it is not uncommon to see 
144 players making their game simultaneously. An under- 
sized lawn is really a poor pitch, because it involves playing 
from rorner to corner instead of up and down — the orthodox 
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direction. For the scientific construction of a green, the whole 
ground must be excavated to a depth of 18 in. or so, and 
thoroughly drained, and layers of different materials (gravel, 
cinders, moulds, silver-sand) laid down before the final co\wng 
of turf, 2| or 3 in. thick. Seaside turf is the best. It wears 
longest and keeps its “ spring ” to the la.st. Surrounding the 
green is a space called a ditch, which is nearly but not quite 
on a level with the green and slopes gently away from it. the side 
next the turf being lined with boarding, the ditch itself Ixittomed 
with wooden spars resting on the foundation. Beyond the ditch 
are banks generally laid witli turf. A green is divided into 
spaces usually from 18 to 21 ft. in width, commonly styled 
“ rinks ” — a word which also designates each .set of players— 
and these are numbered in sequence on a plate fixed in the bank 
at each end opposite the centre of the space. Hie end ditch 
within the limits of the s|iace is, according to Scottish laws, 
regarded as part of the green, a regulation which prejudices 
the general acceptance of tJiose laws. In match play each space 
is further marked off from its neighbour by thin string securely 
fastened flush with the turf. 

Every player uses four lignum vitae bowls in single-handed 
games and (as a rule) in friendly games, hut only two in matches. 
Every howl must have a certain amount of bias, which was 
formerly obtained by loading one side with lead, but is now 
imparted by the turner making one side more convex than the 
other, the bulge showing the side of the bias. No bowl must 
have less than No. 3 hia.s — that is, it should draw about 6 ft. to 
a 30 yd. jack on a first-rate green : it follows that on an inferior 
green the bowler, though using the same 1 h)wL would have to 
allow for a narrower draw. It is also a rule that the diameter 
of the bowl shall not he less than 4I in. nor more than 5I in., 
and that its weight must not exceed 3I lb. The jack or kifty, 
a.s the white earthenware ball which the howler howls is called, 
is round and 2^ to 2f in, in diameter. On crown-greens it is 
customary to use a small biased wimden jack to give the bowler 
some clue to the run of the green. The howler delivers his bowl 
with one foot on a mat or footer, made of india-rubber or cocoa- 
nut fibre, the size of which is also prescribed by rule as 24 by 16 
in., though, with a view to protecting the green, Australwian 
clubs employ a much larger size, and require the bowler to keep 
lioth feet on the mat in tlie act of delivery. 

In theory the game of 1k)w]s i.s very simple, the aim of the 
player l)eing to r(»ll his bowl so as to cause it to rest nearer to 
the jack than his opponent’s, or to protec t a well-placed bowl, 
or to dislodge a better bowl than his own. Rut hi practice there 
is every opportunity for skill. On all good greens the game is 
played in rinks of four a side, there being, however, on the part 
of many English clubs still an adherence U» the old-fashioned 
method of two and three a side rinks. Ordinarily a match team 
consists of four rinks of four players each, or sixteen men in 
all. The four players in a rink are known as the leader, second 
player, third player and skip (or driver, captain or director), 
and their positions, at least in matches, are unchangeable, 
(ireat responsibility is thus thrown on the skip in the choice 
of his players, who are selected for well-defined reasons. The 
leader has to place the mat, to throw the jack, to count the game, 
and to call the re.sult of each end or head to the skip who is at 
the other end of the green. He is picked for his skill in playing 
to the jack. Tt is, therefore, hi.s business to “ lie up.” There is 
no excuse for short play on his part, and his bowls would be better 
off the green than ol^tructing the path of subsequent bowls. 
So he will endeavour to be ” on the jack,” the ideal position 
being a bowl at rest immediately in front of or behind it. The 
skip plays last, and directs his men from the end tliat is licing 
played to. The weakest player in the four is invariably played 
m the second place (the ” soft second ”). Most frequently he 
will be required cither to protect a good bowl or to rectify a 
possible error of the leader. His official duty is to mark the game 
on the scoring card when the leader announces the result. He 
keeps a record of the play of both sides. The third player, who 
does any measuring that may be necessary to determine which 
bowl or bowls may be nearest the jack, holds almost as responsible 
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a position as the captain, whose place, in fact, he takes when- 
ever the skip is temporarily absent. The duties of the skip will 
already be understood by inference. Before be leaves the jack 
to play, he must observe the situation of the bowls of both sides. 
It may be that he has to draw a shot with the utmost nicety ; 
to save the end, or even the match, or to lay a cunningly con- j 
trived block, or to “ fire ’’—that is, to deliver his bowl almost , 
dead straight at the object, with enough force to kill the bias [ 
for the moment. The score having been counted, the leader j 
then places the mat, usually within a yard of the spot where i 
the jack lay at the conclusion of the head, and throws the jack | 
in the opposite direction for a fresh end. On small greens play, | 
for obvious reasons, generally takes place from each ditch. The 1 
players play in couples— the first on both sides, then the second I 
and so on. The leader having played his first bowl, the opposing | 
leader will play his first and so on. As a rule, a match consists 
of 21 points, or 21 ends (or a few more, by agreement). 

Certain points m the play call for notice. I u throwing the jack, 
the leader is bound to throw (t.p. roll) a legal jack. A legal jack 
must travel at least 25 yds. from the footer and not come to rc.st 
within 2 yds. of either side l^ounclary ; but it may be thrown as far 
beyond this as the leader choo.ses. provided that it does not run 
within 2 yds. of the end ditch or either side boundary. In English 
practice the leader is entitled to a second throw if he fail to roll a 


On Scottish greens the game of points Is frequently played, but 
it is rarely seen on English greens. Its main object is to perfect 
the proficiency of players in certain departments of bowls proper. 
There are four sections in the game, namely, drawing, guarding, 
trailing and drivmg. In drawing (fig. i), the object is to draw as near 
as possible to the jack, the player's bowl passing outside ol two other 
bowls placed 5 ft. apart in a horizontal line 15 ft. from the jack, 
without touching either of them. Three points are scored if the bowl 
come to rest within i ft. of the jack, two points if within 2 ft., and one 
point if within 3 ft. Circles of these radii are usually marked around 
the jack for convenience' sake. In guarding (fig. 2), two lacks are 
laid at the far end of the green 12 ft. apart in a vertical line. A 
thread is then pinned down between them, and on each side of this 
thread three others are pinned down parallel with it and 6 in. apart 
Irom each otucr. A bowl that comes to rest on the central line, or 
within 6 in. of it. counts tiirce points, a bowl 12 in. away two points, 
and a bowl r8 111. oil one point. In trailing (fig. 3), two bowls are laid 
on the turf 3 ft. apart, and straight lines are chalked from bowl to 
bowl across their back and front faces, and a jack is then deposited 
equidistant from each bowl and immediately before the front line. 
A semicircle is then drawn behind the bowls with a radius of g ft. 
from the jack. Thret' points are given to the bowl that trails the 
jack over both lines into the semicircle and goes over them itself. 
If a bowl trail the jack over both lines, but only itself cross the first ; 
or if it pass both lines, but the jack cross only the first, two points are 
awarded. A bowl passing between the jack and either of the station- 
ary bowls, and passing over the back line ; or touching the jack, yet 
not trailing it past the first line, but itself crossmg the back line ; 



Fig. I,— Drawing. 


Fig. 2. — Guarding. Fig. 3. Trailing. 

(In every case F is the Footer, B the Bowl, J the Jack.) 


Fig. 4. — Driving. 


legal jack at his first attempt ; should he faU again, the right to 
throw passes to his opponent, but not the right of playing first. 
On Scottish greens the leader has only a single throw. A legal jack 
should not l>e interfered with except by the courw of play. Should I 
tlie jack be driven towards the side boundary, it is legitimate for a 
player to cause his bowl to draw outside ol the dividing string, 
provided that when it has cea.sed running it shall have come to rest 
entirely within his own space. If it stop on the string, or outside 
of it. the l->owl is clead and must lx* removed to the bank. A 
*' toucher " bowl is a characteristic of the Scottish game to which 
great exception is taken by many English clubs. Should a Ixiwl 
running jackwards touch the jack, however slightly, it is called a 
toucher and must be marked by the skip with a chalk cross as soon as it 
is at lest. Such a howl is alive until the end is finished wherever it 
may lie, within the limits of the space. Even if it run into the ditch 
or iV* dnvim in by another bowl, it will yet count as alive. A bowl, 
however, that is forced on to the jack by another is not a toucher. 
The feat of hitting the jack is so common that it really calls for 
no special reward. Difference of opinion prevails as to the condition 
of the Jack after it has been driven into the ditch. According to 
Scottish rules, unless it has Inien forced clean out of bounds, such 
a jack is still alive. On most English mens it is a “ dead ” jack and 
the end void. Every bowler should learn botli forehand and back- 
hand play. In forehand play the bowl as it courses to the jack 
describes its segment of a circle on the right, in backhand play 
on the left. In both styles the biased side must always be the 
iniur. 

In the United Kingdom the regular bowling season extends from 
May day till the end of September or the middle of October, At its 
close tlie green must be carefully examined, weeds uprooted, worn 
patches re-turfed, and the whew* laid under a winter blanket of 
silver-sand. _ 


or trailing the jack over the front line without crossing it itself, 
receives one point. In no case must the stationary bowls bo touched, 
or the semicircle crossed by the trailed jack or played txiwls. In 
driving (fig. 4), two bowls are laid down 2 ft. apart, and then a jack 
IS placed in front of them. 15 in. apart from each, and occujiying the 
jiOBition of the apex of an inverted pyramid. The player who drives 
the jack into the ditch lietween the two bowl.s scores three. If he 
moves the jack, but does not carry it through to the ditch, lie scores 
two. If he pass between the jack and either liowl he .scores one, 
although it is not easy to see what driving he has done. The played 
I bowl must itself run into the ditch witho'ut touching either of the 
' stationary bowls. It is obvious that the points game demands an 
ideally perfect green. 

See W. W. Mitchell. Manual of Bowl-playing (Glasgow. 1880); 
Laws of the Game issued by the Scottish B.A. (1803, et sqa.) ; H. 1 . 
Dinglcy, Touchers and Rubs (Glasgow, 1893) ; Sam Aylwin, The 
Gentle Art of Bowling, with 26 diagrams (London, 1904) ; James A. 
Manson, The Bowler* s Handbook (London. 1906). (J. A. M.) 

BOWNm - ON - VnNDERMEBE, an urban district in the 
Appleby parliamentary division of Westmorland, England, on the 
east shore of Windermere, ij m. S.W. of Windermere station on 
the London & North-Western railway. Together with the town 
of Windermere it forms an urban district (pop. 5061 in iqoi), but 
the two towns were separate until 1905. Its situation is fine, 
i the lake-shore here rising sharply, while at this point the lake 
: narrows and is studded with islands. The low surrounding hills 
are richly wooded, and a number of country seats stand upon 
them. Bowness lies at the head of a small bay, is served by 
the lake-steamers of the Furness Railway Company, and is a 
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favourite yachting, ^ting, fishing and tourist centre. The 
church of St Martin is ancient, and contains stained glass from 
Cartmel priory in Furness. (See Windermere.) 

BOWRING, SIR JOHN (1792-1872), English linguist, political 
economist and miscellaneous writer, was Iwrn at E,xeter, on the 
17th of October 1792, of an old Puritan family. In early life he 
came under the influence of Jeremy Bentham, He did not, 
however, share his master’s contempt for brUfs-UUreSf but was a 
diligent student of literature and foreign languages, especially 
those of eastern Europe. As a linguist he ranked with Mezzo- 
fanti and von GalKjlentz among the greatest of the world. The 
first-fruits of his study of foreign literature appeared in Specimens 
of the Russian (1821-1823). These were speedily followed 
by Batavian Anthology (1824), Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain (1824), Specimens of the Polish Poets ^ and Servian Popular 
Poetry^ both in 1827. During this period he began to contribute 
to the newly founded Westminster Revieu\ of which he was 
appointed editor in 1825. By his contributions to the Retnew 
he obtained considerable reputation as political economist and 
parliamentary reformer. He advocated in its pages the cause 
of free trade long before it was popularized by Richard Cobden 
and John Bright. He pleaded earnestly in behalf of parlia- 
mentary reform, C atholic emancipation and popular education. 
In 1828 he visited Holland, where the university of Groningen 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of laws. In the following 
year he was in Denmark, preparing for the publication of a collec- 
tion of Scandinavian poetry. Bowring, who had been the trusted 
friend of Bentham during his hfe, was appointed his literary 
executor, and was charged with the task of preparing a collected 
edition of his works. This api>eared in eleven volumes in 1843. 
Meanwhile Bowrtng had entered parliament in 1835 as member 
for Kilmarnock ; and in the following year he was api^inted 
head of a government commission to be sent to France to inquire 
into the actual state of commerce between the two countries. 
He was engaged in similar investigations in Switzerland, Italy, 
Syria and some of the German states. The results of these 
missions appeared in a series of reports laid before the Hou.se of 
( ommons. After a retirement of four years he sat in parliament 
from 1841 till 1 849 as member for Bolton. During this busy 
period he found leisure for literature, and published in 1843 ^ 
translation of the Manuscript of the Queen's Courtfo, collection of 
old Bohemian lyrics, &c. In 1849 he was appointed British 
consul at Canton, and superintendent of trade in China, a post 
which he held for four years. After his return he distinguished 
himself as an advocate of the decimal .system, and published 
a work entitled The Decimal System in NumherSf Coins and 
Accounts "The introduction of the florin as a preparatory 

Stef) was chiefly due to his efforts. Knighted in 1854, he was 
again sent the same year to Hong-Kong as governor, invested 
with the supreme military and naval power. It was during hi.s 
governorship that a dispute broke out with the Chinese ; and the 
irritation caused by his “ spirited ” or high-handed policy led 
to the second war with China. In 1855 he visited Siam, and 
negotiated wdth the king a treaty of commerce. After the usual 
five years of service he retired and received a pension. His Ia.st 
employment by the English government was as a commissioner 
to Italy in 1861, to report on British commercial relations with 
the new kingdom. Sir John Bowring subsequently accepted 
the appointment of minister plenipotentiary and envoy extra- 
ordinary from the Hawaiian government to the courts of Europe, 
and in this capacity negotiated treaties with Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Spain and Switzerland. In addition to the works already 
named he published— of the Magyars (1830); Cheskian 
Anthology (1832) : The Kingdom and People of Siam (1857) ; 
a translation of Peter Schlemihl (1824 1 ; translations from the 
Hungarian poet, Alexander Petofi (1866) ; and various pamphlets. 
He was elected F.R.S. and F.R.G.S., and received the decora- 
tions of several foreign orders of knighthood. He died at Clare- 
mont, near Exeter, on the 23rd of November 1872. His valuable 
collection of coleoptera was presented to the British Museum by 
his second son, Lewin Bowring, a well-known Anglo-Indian 
administrator ; and his third son, E. A. Bowring, member of 
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parliament for Exeter from 1868 to 1874, became known in the 
literary world as an able translator. 

Sir John Bowring’s Recollections were edited by Lewin Bowring 
m 1877. 

BOWTELL, a medieval term in architecture for a round or 
corniced moulding ; the word is a variant of boltcl,” which is 
probably the diminutive of “ bolt,” the shaft of an arrow or 
javelin. A '' roving ” bowtell is one which passes up the side of a 
bench end and round a finial, the term ” roving ” being applied to 
that which follows the line of a curve. 

BOWYER, WILLIAM (1663-1737), English printer, was born 
in 1663, apprenticed to a printer in 1679, made a liveryman of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1700, and nominated as one of the 
twenty printers allowed by the Star Chamber. He was burned 
out in the great fire of 1712, but his loss was partly made good by 
the subscription of friends and fellow craftsmen, as recorded on a 
tablet in Stationers’ Hall, and in 1713 he returned to his White- 
friars shop and became the leading printer of his day. He died on 
the 27th of December 1737. 

His son, William Bowver (1699-1777), was bom in London 
on the 19th of December 1699. He was educated at St John’s 
College, ('ambridge, and in 1722 became a partner in his father’s 
business. In 1729 he was appointed printer of the votes of the 
House of Commons, and in 1736 printer to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, of which he was elected a fellow in 1737. In 1737 he 
took as apprentice John Nichols, who was to be his successor 
and biographer. In 1761 Bowyer became printer to the Royal 
Society, and in 1767 printer of the rolls of the House of Lords and 
the journals of tlie House of Commons. lie died on the 13th of 
November 1777, leaving unfinished a number of large works and 
among them the reprint of Domesday Book. He wrote a great 
many tracts and pamphlets, edited, arranged and published a 
host of l)ook.s, but perhaps his principal work was an edition of 
the New Testament in Greek, with notes. His generous bequests 
in favour of his own profession are administered by the Stationers’ 
('ompany, of which he became a liveryman in 1738, and in whose 
hall is his portrait bust and a painting of his father. He was 
known as “ the learned printer.” 

BOX (Gr. I^t. buxus, box-wood ; cf. a pyx), 

the most varied all receptacles. A box may be square, oblong, 
round or oval, or of an even less normal shape ; it usually opens 
by rai.sing, sliding or removing the lid, which may be fastened 
by a catch, hasp or lock. Whatever its shape or purpose or the 
material of which it is fashioned, it is the direct descendant 
of the chest, one of the most ancient articles of domestic furniture. 
Its uses are infinite, and the name, preceded by a qualifying 
adjective, has been given to many objects of artistic or anti- 
<|uarian interest. 

Of the Ixixes which pos.sess some attraction beyond their 
immediate purpose the feminine work-box is the commonest. 
It is usually fitted with a tray divided into many small com- 
partments, for needles, reels of silk and cotton and other 
necessaries of stitchery. The date of its introduction is in con- 
siderable doubt, but 17th-century examples have come down 
to us, with covers of silk, stitched with beads and adorned with 
embroidery. In the i8th century no lady was without her 
work-box, and, especially in the second half of that period, 
much taste and elaborate pains were expended upon the case, 
which was often exceedingly dainty and elegant. These boxes 
are ordinarily portable, but sometimes form the top of a table. 

But it is as a receptacle for snuff that the box has taken its 
most distinguished and artistic form. The snuff-box, which is 
now little more than a charming relic of a disagreeable practice, 
was throughout the larger part of the i8th century the indis- 
pensable companion of every man of birth and breeding. It 
long survived his sword, and was in frequent use until nearly 
the middle of the 19th century. The jeweller, the enameller 
and the artist bestowed infinite pains upon what was quite as 
often a delicate bijou as a piece of utility ; fops and great 
personages possessed numbers of snuff-boxes, rich and more 
ordinary, their selection being regulated by their dress and by 
the relative splendour of the occasion. From the cheapest wood 
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that was suitable— at one time potato-pulp was extensively 
used— to a frame of gold encased with diamonds, a great variety 
of materials was employed. Tortoise-shell was a favourite, 
and owing to its limpid lustre it was exceedingly effective. 
Mother-of-pearl was also u.sed, together with silver, in its natural 
state or gilded. Costly gold boxes were often enriched with 
enamels or set with diamonds or other precious stones, and some- 
times the lid was adorned with a portrait, a classical vignette, 
or a tiny miniature, often some choice work by an old master. 
After snuff-taking had ceased to be general it lingered for some 
time among diplomatists, either because— as Talleyrand ex- 
plained— they found a ceremonious pinch to be a useful aid to 
reflection in a business interview, or because monarchs retained 
the habit of bestowing snuff-boxes upon ambassadors and other 
intermediaries, who could not well be honoured in any other 
way. It is, indeed, to the cessation of the habit of snuff-taking 
that we may trace much of modern lavishness in the distribution 
of decorations. 'lo be invited to take a pinch from a monarch’s 
snuff-box was a distinction almost equivalent to having one’s 
ear pulh^i by Napoleon. At the coronation of George IV. of 
England, Messrs Rundell & Bridge, the court jewellers, were paid 
£8205 for .snuff-boxes for foreign ministers. Now that the snuff- 
box is no longer used it is collected l>y wealthy amateurs or de- 
posited in museums, and especially artistic examples command 
large sum.s. George, duke of Cambridge (1819-1904), possessed 
an important ('ollection ; a Louis XV. gold box was sold by 
auction after his death for £2000. 

A jewel-box is a receptacle for trinkets. It may take a very 1 
modest form, covered in leather and lined with satin, or it may 
reach the monumental proportions of the jewel cabinets which 
were made for Marie Antoinette, one of which is at Windsor, 
and another at Versailles, the work of Schwerdfeger as cabinet- 
maker, Degault as miniature-painter, and Thomire as chaser. 

A strong-box is a receptacle for money, deeds and securities. 
Its place has been taken in modern life by the safe. Some of those 
which have survived, such as that of Sir Thomas Bodley in the 
Bodleian library, pos.sess locks with an extremely elaborate 
mechanism contrived in the under-side of the lid. 

The knife-box is one of the most charming of the minor pieces 
of furniture which we owe to the artistic taste and mechanical 
ingenuity of the English cabinet-makers of the last (juarter of 
the 18th century. Some of the most elegant were the work of 
Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Occasionally flat-topped 
boxes, they were most frequently cither vase-shaped, or tall and 
narrow with a sloping lid necessitated by a series of raised stages 
for exhibiting the handles of knives and the bowls of spoons. 
Mahogany and satinwood were the woods most frequently em- 
ployed, and they were occasionally inlaid with marqueterie 
or edged with boxwood. These graceful receptacles still exist 
in large numbers ; they are often converted into stationery 
cabinets. 

The Bible-box, usually of the 17th century, but now and again 
more ancient, probably obtained its name from the fact that it 
was of a size to hold a large Bible. It often has a carved or 
incised lid. 

The powder-box and the patch -box were respectively re- 
ceptacles for the powder and the patches of the j8th century ; 
the former was the direct ancestor of the puff-box of the modern 
dressing-table. 

The etui is a cylindrical box or case of very various materials, 
often of pleasing shape or adornment, for holding sewing materials 
or small articles of feminine use. It was worn on the ch&telaine. 

BOXING (M E. box, a blow, probably from Dan. bask, a buffet), 
the art of attack and defence with ^ fists protected by padded 
gloves, as distinguished from pugilism, in which the bare fists, 
or some kind of light gloves affording little moderation of the 
blow, are employed. The ancient Greeks used a sort of glove 
in practice, but, although far less formidable than the terrible 
caestus worn in serious encounters, it was by no means so mild 
d|dmplement os the modem boxing-glove, the invention of which 
Hfcaditionally as4^ibed to Jack Broughton (1705-1789), “ the 
mher of BriUsh pj|^i]ism.** In any case gloves were finl used 


in his time, though only in practice, all prize-fights being decided 
with bare fists. Broughton, who was for years champion 
of England, also drew up the rules by which prize-fights were 
for many years regulated, and no doubt, with the help of the 
newly invented gloves, imparted instruction in boxing to the 
young aristocrats of his day. The most popular teacher of the 
art was, however, John Jackson (1769-1845), called “ Gentleman 
Jackson,” who was champion from 1795 to 1800, and who Is 
credited with imparting to boxing its scientific principles, such 
as countering, accurate judging of distance in hitting, and 
agility on the feet. Tom Moore, the poet, in his Memoirs, 
asserted that Jackson “ made more than a thousand a year 
by teaching sparring.” Among his pupils was Lord Byron, who, 
when chided for keeping company with a pugilist, insisted that 
Jackson’s manners were ” infinitely superior to those of the 
fellows of the college whom 1 meet at the high tablt ,” and 
referred to him in the following lines in Hints from Horace 
“ And men unpractised in exchanging knocks 
Must go to Jackson ere they dare to box.” 

Uis rooms in Bond Street were crowded with men of birth and 
di.stinction, and when the allied monarchs visited London he 
entrusted with the management of a boxing carnival with 
which they were vastly pleased. In 1814 the i’ugilistic Club, 
the meeting-place of the aristocratic sporting element, was 
formed, but the high-water mark of the popularity of boxing 
had been reached, and it declined rapidly, although throughout 
the country considerable interest continued to be manifested 
in prize-fighting. 

The sport of modem boxing, as di.stinguished from pugilism, 
may be said to date from the year 1866, when the public bud 
become disgusted with the brutality and unfair practices of the 
professional “ bruisers,” and the laws against prize-figliting 
began to be more rigidly enforced. In that year the “Amateur 
Athletic Club ” was founded, principally through the efforts 
of John G. Chambers (1843- 1883), who, in conjunction with the 
8th marquess of Queensberry, drew up a code of laws (known 
as the Queensberry Rules) which govern all glove contests in 
Great Britain, and were also authoritative in America until 
the adoption of the boxing rules of the Amateur Athletic Union 
of America. In 1867 Lord Queensberry presented cups for the 
British amateur championships at the recognized weights. 

For the history of pugilism in classic antiquity and an account 
of modem prize-fighting see Pugilism. At present two kinds 
of boxing contests are in vogue, that for a limited number of 
rounds (as in the amateur championships) and that for endurance, 
in which the one who cannot continue the fight loses. Endurance 
contests, which contain the essential element of the old prize- 
fights, are now indulged in only by professionals. Among 
amateurs boxing is far less popular than it once was, owing to 
the importance placed upon brute strength, ant] the prevailing 
ambition of the modem boxer to “ knock out ” his opponent, 
reduce him to a state of insensibility. Even in 3-round 
matches between gentlemen, in which points win, and there is 
therefore no need to knock an opponent senseless, it is neverthe- 
less a common practice to strike a dazed and reeling adversary 
a heavy blow with a view to ending the battle at once. During 
the annual boxing competitions between Oxford and Cambridge 
more than half the bouts have been known to end in this manner. 
Undoubtedly the prettiest boxing is seen when two men pro- 
ficient in the art indulge in a practice bout — or “ sparring.” 

Boxing is the art of hitting without getting hit. The bo.xcrs 
face each other just out of reach and balanced equally on both 
feet, the left from 10 to 20 in. in advance of the right. The left 
foot is planted flat on the floor, while the right heel is raised 
slightly from it. The left side of the body is turned a little 
towards the opponent and the right shoulder slightly depressed. 
When the hands are clenched inside the gloves the thumb is 
doubled over the second and third fingers to avoid a sprain when 
hitting. The general position of the guard is a matter of in- 
dividual taste. In the “ crouch,” affected by many American 
professionals, the right hip is thrust forward and the body bent 
over towards the right, while the left arm is kept well stretched 
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out to keep the opponent at a distance. No good master, how- 
ever, teaches a than the upright position. 

Some boxers stand with the right foot forward, a practice 
common in the i8th century, which gives freer play with tlie 
right hand but is rather unstable. A Iraxer should stand lightly 
on his feet, ready to advance or retreat on the instant, using short 
steps, advancing with the left foot first and retreating with the 
right. Attacks are either simple or secondary. Simple attacks 
consist in straight leads, i>. blows aimed with or without pre- 
liminary feints, at some part of the opponent’s body or head. 
All other attacks are either “ counters ” or returns after a guard 
or “ block.” A counter is a lead carried out just as one is 
attacked, the object lieing to block (parry) the blow and land on 
the opponent at the same time. Counters are often carried out 
in connexion with a side-step, a slip or a crouch. In hitting, a 
boxer seeks to exert the greatest force at tlie instant of impact. 
Blows may be either straight, with or without the weight of the 
body behind them (” straight from the shoulder ” hits) ; jabs, 
short blows (usually with the left hand when at close quarters) ; 
hooks, or side-blows with bent arm ; upper cuts (short swinging 
blows from beneath to the adversary’s chin) ; chops (short blows 
from above) ; punches (usually at close quarters, with the 
right hand); or swings (round -arm blows, usually delivered 
with a partial twist of the body to augment the force of the 
blow). Of the dangerous blows, which often result in a knock- 
out, or in seriously weakening an adversary, the following may 
be mentioned : — on the pit of the stomach, called the solar 
plexus, from the sensitive network of nerves situated there ; a 
blow on the point of the chin, having a tendency slightly to 
paralyse the brain ; a blow under the ear, painful and often 
resulting in partial helplessness ; and one directly over the heart, 
kidney or liver. As a boxer is allowed ten seconds after being 
knocked down in which to rise, an experienced ring-fighter will 
drop on one knee when partially stunned, remaining in that 
position in order to recover until the referee has counted nine. 

Guarding is done with the arm or hand, either open or shut. 
If a blow is caught or stopped short it is called blocking, but 
a blow may also lie shoved aside, or avoided altogether by 
slipping, i.e. moving the head quickly to one side, or by ducking 
and allowing the adversary’s swing to pass harmlessly over 
the head. Still another method of avoiding a blow without 
guarding is to bend back the head or body so as narrowly to 
escape the opponent’s glove. 

The rules of the Amateur Boxing Association (founded 1884) 
contain the following provisions. ” An amateur is one who has 
never competed for a money prize or staked bet with or against a 
professional for any priu', except with the express sanction of the 
A.B.A., and who lias never taught, pursued or assisted in the 
practice of athletic exercises as a means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood.” The ring shall be roped and between 1 2 and 24 ft. square. 
No spikes shall be worn on shoes. Boxers are divided into the 
following classes by weight Bantam, not exceeding 8 st. 4 lb 
(116 !b); Feather, not exceeding 9 st. (126 lb); Light, not 
exceeding 10 st. (140 lb) ; Middle, not exceeding ii st. 41b (158 
lb) ; and Heavy, any weight above. There shall be two judges, 
a referee and a timekeeper. The votes of the judges decide the 
winner of a bout, unless they disagree, in which case the referee 
has the deciding vote. In case of doubt he may order an extra 
round of two minutes’ duration. Each match is for three rounds, 
the first two lasting three minutes and the third four, -with one 
minute rest between the rounds. A competitor failing to come 
up at the call of time loses the match. When a competitor draws 
a bye he must box for a specified time with an opponent chosen 
by the judges. A competitor is allowed one assistant (second) 
only, and no advice or coaching during the progress of a round is 
permitted. Unless one competitor is unable to respond to the 
call of time, or is obliged to stop before the match is over, the 
judges decide the winner by points, which are for attack, 
priwng successful hits cleanly delivered, pd defence, comprising 
guarding, slipping, ducking, counter-hitting and getting away in 
time to avoid a return. \^cn the points are equal the decision 
is given in favour of the boxer who has done the most leading, f.e. 


has been the more a^ressive. Fouls are bitting below the 
belt, kicking, hitting with the open hand, the side of the hand, 
the wrist, dhow or shoulder, wrestling or “ roughing ** on the 
ropes, i.e, unnecessary shoulderirig and jostling. 

The boxing rules of the American Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion differ slightly from the British. The ring is toped but must 
be from 16 to 24 ft. square. Gloves must not^ worn more than 
8 oz. in weight. The recognized classes by weight are : Bantam, 
105 lb and under ; Feather, 115 lb and under ; Light, 135 lb 
and under ; Welter, 145 lb and under ; Middle, 158 lb and under ; 
and Heavy, over 158 lb. The rules for officuUs and rounds are 
identical with the Briti.sh, except that only in finalbouts docs the 
last round last four minutes. Two ” seconds ” are allowed. The 
rules for points and fouls coincide with the British. The amateur 
rules are very strict, and any one who competes in a boxing 
contest of more than four rounds is suspended from membership 
in the Atliletic Association. 

Gloi&aty oi terms not n>i*nt»ouetJ iilKJVf — Uteak away, to get away 
from the adversary, usually a command from the referee when the 
men clinch. Break grtyund, retire diagonally to right or left. Catch'- 
amghi, any weight. Ctyrners, the opposite angles of the square 
** rmg," in which the boxers rest between the rounds. Cross-countci % 
a blow m which the right or left arm crosses that of tlie adversary 
as he leads ofl ; the arm is slightly curved to get round that of the 
opponent but is straightened at the moment of impact. Clinchina, 
grappling after an exchange of blows : when breakmg from a clinen 
one tries to pin the adversary’s hands in order to prevent his hitting 
at close quarters. Drawing an opponent, enticing him by leaving 
an apparent opening into making an attack for which a counter is 
prepared. Fiadling, forward and back movements of the arms at 
the bi'ginning of a round, a part of sparring for an opening. Foot- 
work, the manner in wluch a l>oxer uses his feet. In-fighting, boxing 
at very close quarters. Mark, the pit ot the stomach. Side-step, 
springing quickly to one side to avoid a blow, the movement being 
usually followed up by a counter attack. Timing, a blow delivered 
on tlie enemy’s preparation of an attack of his own, but more quickly. 

See Boxing, by R. Alianson Winn (Isthmian Library, London. 1897); 
BoAwg, by Wm. Elder (Spalding’s Athletic Librai^, New York, 190*) 
(these two books are i‘xcelk*nt for the technicahtie.s of lioxing). 
The article *' Boxing," by B. Jno. Angle and G. W. Barroll, in tne 
Fnryilopaedia of Sport ] Boxing, by 1 . C‘. Trotter (Oval Seriea, 
London. 1896); Fencing, Boxing ana Wrestling, m the Badminton 
Library (London, 1892). 

Fk£NCH Boxing (la boxe jranfoise) dates from about 1830. 
It is more like the ancient Greek pankration (see Pugilism) than is 
British boxing, as not only striking with the fists, but also kicking 
with the feet, butting with the head and wrestling are allowed. 
It is a development of the old sport of savale, in which the feet, 
and not the hands, were used in attack. Lessons in savate, 
which was practised especially by roughs, were usually given in 
some low resort, and there were no resjiectable teachers. While 
Paris was restricted to savate, another sport, called chausson or 
jeu marseillais, was practised in the south of France, especially 
among the soldiers, in which blows of tlie fist as well as kicks were 
exchtmged, and the kicks were given higher than in savate, in 
the stomach or even the face. It was an excellent exercise, but 
could hardly l)e reckoned a serious means of defence, for the 
high kicks usually fell short, and the upward blows of the fist 
could not be compared with the terrible sledge-hammer blows 
of the English boxers. Alexandre Dumas p^e says that Charles 
Lecour first conceived the idea of combining English boxing with 
savate. For this purpose he went to England, and took lessons 
of Adams and Smith, the London boxers. He then returned 
to Paris, about 1852, and opened a school to teach the sport 
since called la boxe fran^aise. Around him, and two provmcial 
instructors who came to Paris about this time with similar ideas, 
there grew up a lai^ge number of sportsmen, who between 1845 
and 1855 brought French boxing to its highest development. 
Among others who gave public exhibitions was Lecour’s brother 
Hubert, who although rather undersized, was quick as lightning, 
and had an English blow and a Fren<^ kick that were truly 
terrible. Charles Ducros was another whose style of boxing, 
more in the English fashion, but with low kicks about 
his opponent's shins, made a name for himself. Later came 
Vigneron, a “ strong man,” whose style, though slow, wm 
severe in its punishment. About 1856 the police interfered in 
these fighu, and Lecour and Vigneron had to cease giving public 
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exhilntions and devote themselves to teaching. Towards i86i 
a new l)oxer, J. Charlemont, was not only very clever with his 
fists and feet, but an excellent teacher, and the author of a 
treatise on the art. Lecour, Vigneron and Charlemont may he 
said to have created U boxe franfoise, which, for defence at 
efual mights, the French claim to be better than the English. 

Sec VArt d$ la hnxe ftangaise et de la canne, by J. Charlemont 
{Paris, i8gy); The French Method of the Noble Art of Self Defence, 

Georges d’Amoric (London, 1S98). 

BOXWOOD, the wood obtained from the genus Buxus, the 
principal species being the well-known tree or shrub, B. semper- 
virens, the common box, in general use for borders of garden 
walks, ornamental parterres, &c. The other source of the 
ordinary boxwood of commerce is B. balearica, which yields the 
variety known as Turkey boxwood. The common box is grown 
throughout Great Brittiin (perhaps native in the chalk-hills of 
the south of England), in the southern part of the Europep 
continent genet ally, and extends through Persia into India, 
where it is found growing on the slopes of the western Himalayas. 
There has been much discussion as to whether it is a true native 
of Britain. Writing more than 200 years ago, John Ray, the 
author of the important Historia Plantarum, says, “ The Box 
grows wild on Boxhill, hence the name ; also at Boxwell, on the 
Cotteswold Hills in Gloucestershire, and at Boxley in Kent. . . . 
It grows plentifully on the chalk hills near Dunstable.” On the 
other hand the box is not wild in the Channel Islands, and in the 
north of France, Holland and Belgium is found mainly in hedge- 
rows and near cultivation, and it may have been one of the many 
introductions owed to the Romans. Only a very small proportion 
of the wood suitable for industrial uses is now obtained in Great 
Britain. The box is a very slow-growing plant, adding not more 
than i J or 2 in. to its diameter in twenty years, and on an average 
attaining only a height of 16 ft., with a mean diameter of loi in. 
The leaves of this species are small, oval, leathery in texture and 
of a deep glossy green colour. B. halearica is a tree of consider- 
able size, attaining to a height of 80 ft., with leaves three times 
larger than those of the common box. It is a native of the islands 
of the Mediterranean, and grows in Turkey, Asia Minor, and 
around the shores of the Black Sea, and is supposed to be the 
chief source of the boxwood which comes into European com- 
merce by way of Constantinople. 'Phe wood of both species pos- 
sesses a delicate yellow colour ; it is very dense in structure and 
has a fine uniform grain, which has given it unique value for the 
purposes of the wood-engraver. A large amount is used in the 
manufacture of measuring rules, various mathematical instru- 
ments, flutes and other musical instruments, as well as for turning 
into many minor articles, and for inlaying, and it is a favourite 
wood for small carvings. The use of boxwo(^ for turnery and 
musical instruments is mentioned by Pliny, Virgil and Ovid. 

BOYACA, or BojacX, an inland department of Colombia, 
bounded by the departments of Santander and Cundinamarca 
on the N., W. and S., and the republic of Venezuela on the E., 
and having an area of 33,321 sq. m., including the Casanare 
territory. Pop. (1899, estimate) 508,940. The department is 
very mountainous, heavily forested and rich in minerals. The 
famous Muso emerald mines are located in the western part of 
Boyadi. The capital, Tunja (pop. 1902, 10,000), is situated in 
the Eastern Cordilleras, 9054 ft. above sea-level, and has a cool, 
temperate climate; though only 5^* N. of the equator. It was 
an important place in c olonial times, and occupi« the site of one 
of the Indian towns of this region (Hunsa), which had acquired 
a considerable degree of civilization before the discovery of 
America. Other towns of note in the department are Chiquin- 
quira (20,000), Moniquira (18,000), Sogamoso (10,787), and 
BoyacA (7000), where on the 7th of August 1819 Bolivar defeated 
the Spanish armv and secured the independence of New Granada. 

BOYAR (Russ, boyatin, plur. boyarf)^ a dignity of Old Russia 
conterminqus with the histor>" of the country. Originally the 
boyars wM % intimate friends and confidential advisers of 
the Rusifin^nce, the superior members of his irwtkim or 
b^yguard, nis comrades and champions. They were divided 
into classes according to rank, most generally deternuned by 


personal merit and service. Thus we hear of the “oldest,*^ 
” elder ” and the “ younger ” boyars. At first the d^ty 
seems to have been occasionally, but by no means invariably, 
hereditary. At a later day the boyars were the chief members 
of the prince’s duma, or council, like the senatores of Poland 
and Lithuania. Their further designation of luchshie lyitdi or 
“ the ^st people ” proves that they were generally richer than 
their fellow subjects. So long as the princes, in their interminable 
struggles with the barbarians of the Steppe, needed the assistance 
of the towns, “ the best people ” of the cities and of the druzhina 
proper mingled freely together both in war and commerce ; but 
after Yaroslav’s crushing victory over the Petchenegs in 1036 
beneath the walls of Kiev, the two classes began to draw apart, 
and a political and economical difference between the members 
of the princely druzhina and the aristocracy of the towns becomes 
discernible. The townsmen devote themselves henceforth more 
exclusively to commerce, while the druzhina asserts the privileges 
of an exclusively military caste with a primary claim upon the 
land. Still later, when the courts of the northern grand dukes 
were established, the boyars appear as the first grade of a full- 
blown court aristocracy with the exclusive privilege of possessing 
land and serfs. Hence their title of dvoryane (courtiers), first used 
in the 12th century. On the other hand there was no distinction, 
as in Germany, between the Dienst Adel (nobility of service) 
and the simple Adel The Russian boyardom had no corporate 
or class privileges, (1) because their importance was purely local 
(the dignity of the principality determining the degree of dignity 
of the boyars), (2) because of their inalienable right of transmi- 
gration from one prince to another at will, which prevented the 
formation of a settled aristocracy, and (3) because birth did not 
determine but only facilitated the attainment of high rank, e.g. 
the son of a boyar was not a boyar bom, but could more easily at- 
tain to boyardom, if of superior personal merit. It was reseiYed 
for Peter the Great to transform the bovarstvo or boyardom into 
something more nearly resembling the aristocracy of the West. 

Scr Alexander Markevich, The History of Ranh-prioritv in the 
Realm of Muscovy in the jj^th-rUth Centuries (Russ.) (Odessa, 1888) ; 
V. Klvuchevskv, 7 'he Boyar Duma of A ncient Russia (Ru.ss,) (Moscow, 
1888); (K. N. 13.) 

BOY-BISHOP, the name given to the “ bishop of the boys ” 
(episcopus puerorum or innocentium, sometimes episcopus 
scholariorum or chorestarum), who, according to a custom very 
wide-spread in the middle ages, was chosen in connexion with 
the festival of Holy Innocents. For the origin of the curiou.s 
authority of the boy-bishop and of the rites over which he 
presided, see Fools, Feast of. In England the boy-bishop 
was elected on December 6, the feast of St Nicholas, the patron 
of children, and his authority lasted till Holy Innocents’ day 
(December 28). The election made, the lad was dressed in full 
bishop’s robes with mitre and crozier and, attended by comrades 
dressed as priests, made a circuit of the town blessing the people. 
At Salisbury the boy-bishop seems to have actually had ecclesi- 
astical patronage during his episcopate, and could make valid 
apjxiintments. The boy and his colleagues took possession of 
the cathedral and performed all the ceremonies and offices 
except mass. Originally, it seems, confined to the cathedrals, 
the cu.stom spread to nearly all the parishes. Several ecclesi- 
astical councils had attempted to abolish or to restrain the 
abuses of the custom, before it was prohibited by the council 
of Basel in 1431. It was, however, too popular to be easily 
suppressed. In England it was abolished by Henry VIII. in 
1542, revived by Mary in 1552 and finally abolished by Elizabeth. 
On the continent it survived longest in Germany, in the so-called 
(iregoriusfesty said to have been founded by Gregory IV. in 828 
in honour of St Gregory, the patron of schools. A school-boy 
was elected bishop, duly vested, and, attended by two boy- 
deacons and the town clerg>% proceeded to the parish church, 
where, after a hymn in honour of St Gregory had been sung, he 
preached. At Meiningen this custom survived till 1799. 

See Brand, Pop. Antiquities of Great Britain (1905) I Gasquet, 
Parish Life in Medieval England (igo6) ; Do Cange, Glossarium 
(London, 1884), s.v. ** Epwcopos puerorum.” 
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BOYCE, WILLIAM (1710-1779), Ei^lish musical composer, 
the son of a cabinet-maker, was born in London on the 7th of 
February 1710. As a chorister in St Paul’s he received his early 
musical education from Charles King and Dr Maurice Creene, 
and he afterwards studied the theory' of music under Dr Pepusch. 
In 175.1, having become organist of Oxford chapel, Vere Street, 
('avendish Square, he set Lord Lansdowne's masque of Peleus 
and Theiis to music. In 1736 he left Oxford chapel and was 
appointed organist of St Michael’s church, Cornhill, and in the 
same year he became composer to the chapel royal, and wrote 
the music for John L(x:kman's oratorio David's Lamentation 
over Saul and Jonathan, In 1737 he was appointed to conduct 
the meetings of the three choirs of Gloucester, Worcester and 
Hereford. In 1743 was written the serenata Solomon, in which 
<iccurs the favourite song “Softlv’ rise, O southcni breeze.” 
In 1740 he received the degree of doctor of music from the | 
university of Gambridge, as an acknowledgment of the merit 
of his setting of the ode performed at the installation of Henry 
I’clham, duke of Newcastle, as chancellor ; and in this year he 
became organist of All-hallows the Great and Less, Thames Street. 
A musical setting to The Chaplet, an entertainment by Moses 
Mendez, was Iloyce’s mo.st successful achievement in this 
year. In 1750 he wrote songs for Dryden’s Secular Masque 
and in 1751 set another piece {The Shepherd's Lottery) by 
Mendez. He hecanie master of the king's band in succession 
to (ireene in 1757, and in 1758 he was appointed principal 
organist to the chapel royal. As an ecclesiastical composer 
Boyce ranks among the best representatives of the English 
school. His two church .services and his anthems, of which the 
best specimens arc By the Waters of Babylon and O, Where shall 
Wisdom be found, are frequently performed. It should also 
Ik* rcmoml)eri;d lliat he wrote ailditional acconqjanimcnts and 
choruses lor 1 ‘urcell's 'Te Deum and Jubilate, which the earlier 
musician had composed lor the St Cecilia’s day of 1694. 
Boyce did this in his capacity of conductor at the annual 
fe.stivals of the Sons of the (.Icrgy at St I'aul’s cathedral, an 
office which he had taken in succession to Greene. His twelve 
trios for two violins and a bass were long popular. One of 
his most valuable services to musical art was his publication 
in three volumes (]uarto of a work on Cathedral Music. 
The collection had been begun by (ireene, but it was mainly 
the work of Boyce. 'I’he first volume appeared in 1760 and 
the last in 1778. On the 7th of F«*bruan’ 1779 Boyce died 
from an attack of gout. He was buried under the dome of St 
Paul’s cathedral. 

BOYCOTT, the refusal and incitement to refusal to liave 
commercial or social dealings with any one on whom it is wished 
to bring pressure. As merely a form of “ sending to Coventry ” 
or (in W. E. Gladstone’s phrase) “ exclusive dealing,” boycotting 
may be, from a legal point of view, unassjiilable, and as such 
has frer|uentlv bei-n justified by its original |)olitical inventors. 
But in practice it has usually taken the form of what is un- 
doubtedly an illegal conspiracy to injure the person, property 
or business of another by unwarrantably putting pressure on all 
and sundry to withdraw^ from him their social or business inter- 
course. The word wa.s first used in Ireland, and was derived 
from the name of Captain Charles Cunningham Boycott (1832- 
1897), agent for the estates of the earl of Erne in Co. Mayo. 
For refusing in 1880 to receive rents at figures fixed by the tenants, 
(.'aptain Boycott had his life threatened, his .servants com{)elled 
to leave him, his fences tom down, his letters intercepted and his 
food supplies interfered with. It took a force of 900 .soldiers 
to protect the Ulster Orangemen (” Emergency Men ”) who 
succeeded finally in getting in his crops. He was hooted and 
mobbed in the streets, and hanged and burnt in effigy. The 
system of boycotting was an essential part of the Irish Nation- 
alist ” Plan of Camj>aign,” and was dealt with under the Crimes 
Art of 1887. The term soon came into common English use, 
and was speedily adopted by the French, Germans, Dutch and 
Kussians. In the United States this method of “ persuasion ” 
was taken up by the trade unions about 1886, an employer who 
refused their demands {3eing brought to terms by a combination 
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to refuse to buy his product or do his work, or to deal with imy 
who did. Various cases have occurred in America in which 
labour organizations have pronounced such a boycott against a 
firm : and its illegal nature has been established in the law-courts, 
notably in the case oi the Bucks Stove Company v. The American 
Federation of labour (1907) in the Supreme Court of the district 
of ('olumbia, and in a suit against the Hatters’ Union (Februar)’ 
1908) in the U.S. Supreme Court. A boycott has also been held 
by the U.S. Supreme Court to lie a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. 

BOYD, ANDREW KENNEDY HUTCHISON (1825-1899), 
Scottish author and divine, wa.s born at Auchinledc manse in 
Ayrshire on the 3rd of Novemlier 1825, He studied at King’s 
College, London, and at the Middle Temple, with the idea of 
practising at the Engli.sh bar. Returning to Scotland /however, 
he entered Glasgow University and there qualified for the 
Scottish ministry, lieing licensed lus a preacher by the presbytery 
of A\t. He served in succession the parishes of Ncwton*on-Ayr, 
Kirkpatrick- Irongray near Dumfries, St Bernard’s, Edinburgh, 
and finally, in 1865, L)ecame minister ol the first charge at St 
Andrews. Here he advocated an improved ritual in the Scottish 
chun-h, his action resulting in the appointment by the general 
assembly of a committee, with Boyd os convener, to prepare 
a new hymnal. In 1890 he was appointed moderator of the 
general assembly, and fulfilled the duties of the position with 
admirable dignity and tact. He died at Bournemouth on the 
I St of March 1899. Dr Boyd was u very famous preacher and 
talker, and his desultory essays have verv much of the charm of 
his conversation. Among his numerous publications may be 
s|)ecially mentioned the two works (each in three series), Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson (1859, 1861 and 1878), and Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson (1862-1865 and 1875); he also 
wrote Twenty-five Years at Si Andrews (1892) and St Andrews 
and Klsavherr (1894). He was familiarly known to the public 
as a writer by his initials ” A.K.Il.B.” 

BOYD, ROBERT BOYD, Lord (d. c. 1470), Scottish statesman, 
was a son of Sir Thomas Boyd (d. 1439), and belonged to an old 
and distinguished family, one member of which, Sir Robert Boyd, 
had fought with Wallace and Robert Bruce. Boyd, who was 
created a peer about 1454, was one of the regents of Scotland 
during the minority of James III., hut, in 1466, with some 
a.ssociates he secured the person of the young king and was 
appointed his sole governor. As ruler of Scotland he was instru- 
mental in reforming some religious foundations; he arranged 
the marriage lM*twccn James 111 . and Margaret, daughter of 
Christian 1., king of Denmark and Norway, and secured the 
cession of the Orkney Islands by Norway. However, when in 
1467 he obtained th<* offices of chamberlain and justiciary for 
himself, and the hand of the king’s sister Mar>% with the title 
of earl of Arran for his eldest son Thomas, his enemies liecamc 
loo strong for him, and was found guilty of treason and 
sentenced to death. He escaped to England, and the date of 
his death is unknown. His brother and assistant, Sir Alexander 
Boyd, was beheaded on the 22nd of November 1469. 

Boyd’s son 'J'homas, earl of Arran, was in Denmark when his 
father was overthrown. However, he fulfilled his mission, that 
of bringing the king’s bride, Margaret, to Scotland, and then, 
warned by his wife, escaped to the continent of Europe. He is 
mentioned very eulogistically in one of the Paston Letters, 
but practically nothing is known of his subsequent history. 

Lord Boyd’s grandson Robert (d. c. 1550), a son of Alexander 
Boyd, was confirmed in the possession of the estates and honours 
of his grandfather in 1549, and is generally regarded as the 
3rd Lord Boyd. His son Robert, 4th Lord Boyd (d. 1590), 
took a prominent part in Scottish politics during the troubled 
time which follow^ the death of James V. in 1542. At first 
he favoured the reformed religion, but afterwards his views 
changed and he became one of the most trusted advisers of Mary, 
queen of Scots, whom he accompanied to the battle of Langside 
in 1568. During the queen’s captivity he was often employed 
on (hplomatic errands ; he tried to stir up insurrections in her 
favour, and he was suspected of partidpation in the murder 
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of the regent Murray. He enjoyed a high and influential position 
under the regent James Douglas, earl of Morton, but wa.s banished 
io 1583 /or his share in the seizure of King James VI., a plot 
known as the Raid of Kuthven. He retired to France, but 
was soon allowed to return to Scotland. He died on the 3rd 
of January 1590. 

William, 8th or 9th Lord Boyd (d. 1692), was created earl of 
Kilmarnock in i66j, and this nobleman’s grandson William, 
the 3rd carl (d. 1717), wtis a partisan of the Hanoverian kings and 
fought for (ieorgi* J. during the rising of 1715. His son William, 
the 4th earl (1704“ 1746), was educated in the same principles, 
but in 1745, owing either to a personal affront or to the influence 
of his wife or to his straitened circumstances, he deserted George 11 . 
and joined Charles Edward, the Young Pretender. The 4th earl 
fouglit at Falkirk and Culloden, where he was made prisoner, and 
was beheaded on the i8th of August 1746. The title of earl of 
Kilmarnock is now merged in that of earl of Erroll. 

BOYD, ZACHARY (1585 ?-i653), Scottish divine, wiis edu- 
cated at the universities of Glasgow and St Andrews. He was for 
many years a teacher in the Protestant college of Saumur in 
France, but returned to Scotland in 1621, to escape the Huguenot 
persecution. In 1623 he was appointed minister of the Barony 
church in Glasgow, and he wu^ rector of the university in 1634, 
1635 and XO45. He l>equcathcd to the university the half of his 
fortune, a sum unuxunting to £20,000 Scots, besides lus library 
and twelve volumes of MSS. His poetical compositions, though 
often eccentric, have some merit. The common statement tluit 
lie made the printing of his metrical version of the Gospels and 
other Biblical narratives a condition of the reception of his grant 
to the university is a mistake. In later years he was a staunch 
Covenanter, and though for a time oppo.sed to Oliver Cromwell, 
afterwards became friendly with him. His best-known works 
arc The HatUl oj ilte Soul in Death (1629), of which a new edition, 
with a biography by G. Neil, was published in Glasgow in 1831 ; 
Zions Flowers — often called “Boyd’s Bible’’ (1644); Four 
Letters of Comlort (1640, reprinted Edinburgh, 1878). 

BOYDELL, JOHN (1719-1804), English alderman and pub- 
lisher, was born at Dorrington, and at the age of twenty-one 
came to London and was apprenticed for seven years lo an 
engraver. In 1746 he published a volume of views in ICngland 
and Wales, and started in business as a print-seller. By his gtiod 
taste and liberality he managed to secure the services of the best 
artists, and his engravings were executed with such skill that his 
business became extensive and lucrative. He succeeded in his 
plan of a Shakespeare gallery, and obtained the assistance of the 
most eminent painters of the day, wh().se contributions were 
e.\hil)ited publicly for many years. The engravings from these 
paintings form a splendid companion volume to his large illus- 
trated edition iif Shakespeare’s works. 1 owards the close of his 
life Boy dell sustained severe losses through the French Revolu- 
tion, and was compelled to dispose of his Shakespeare gallery 
by lottery. Boydell had previously become an alderman, and 
rose to be lord mayor of London. 

BOYER, ALEXIS (1757-1833), French surgeon, was born on 
tlie ist of March 1757 at Uzerches (Corr^ze), The son of a 
tailor, he obtained his first medical knowledge in the shop of a 
biu'lier-surgeon. Removing to Paris he had the good fortune to 
attract the notice of Antoine Louis (1723'-! 792) and P. J, 
De.sault (1744-1795); and his perseverance, anatomical skill 
and dexterity as an operator, became so conspicuous, that at 
the age of thirty-seven he obtained the appointment of second 
surgeon to the Hotel Dieu of Paris. On the establishment of the 
£k:olc de Saiit^ he gained the chair of operative surgery, but soon 
exchanged it for the chair of clinical surgery. In 1805 Napoleon 
nominated him imperial family surgeon, and, after the brilliant 
campaigns of 1806-7, conferred on him the legion of honour, 
with the title of baron of the empire and a salary of 25,000 francs. 
On the fall of Napoleon the merits of Boyer secured him the 
favour of the succeeding sovereigns of France, and he was con- 
sulting surgeon to Louis XVI II., Charles X., and Louis Philippe. 
In 1825 he succeeded T. F. L. Deschamps (1740-1824) as surgeon- 
to Hopital de la Charity, and was chosen a member of 


the Institute. He died in Paris on the 23rd of November 1833, 
Perhaps no French surgeon of his time thought or wrote with 
greater clearness and good sense than Boyer ; and while his 
natural modesty made him distrustful of innovation, and 
somewhat tenacious of established modes of treatment, he was a.s 
judicious in his diagnosis and as cool and skilful in manipulating, 
as he was cautious in forming his judgment on individual cases. 
His two great works are : — Traite complet de Tanatomie (in 4 vols., 
1797-1799), of which a fourth edition appeared in 1815, and 
Traite des maladies ckirurgicales et des operations qui lent con- 
viennent (in ii vols., 1814-1826), of which a new edition in 7 vols. 
was published in 1844-1853, with additions by his son, Philippe 
Boyer (180I' 1858). 

BOYER, JEAN PIERRE (1776-1850), president of the re- 
public of Haiti, a mulatto, was born at Port-au-Prince on the 
28th of February 1776. He received a good education in France, 
and, returning to St Domingo, joined the army in 1792. In 1794 
he was already in command of a battalion, and fought with 
distinction under General Rigaud against the English. The 
negro insurrection under Toussaint TOuverture, which was directed 
against the mulattoes as well as the whites, ultimately forced iiim 
to take refuge in France. He was well received by Napoleon, 
and in 1802 obtained a commission in l^eclerc’s expedition. 
Being opposed to the reinstitution of slaver>', he turned against 
the French and succeeded in producing an alliance between 
the negroes and mulattoes by which they were driven from 
the island. Dessalines, a negro, was proclaimed king, but his 
cruelty and despotism were such that Boyer combined with 
A. A. S. Petion and General Christophe toovertlirow him (1806). 
Christophe now seized tlie supreme power, but Petion set up an 
independent republic in the southern part of tlic island, with 
Boyer as commander-in-chief. Christophe's efforts to crush this 
state were defeated by Boyer’s gallant defence of Port-au- 
Prince, and a scries of brilliant victories, which, on Petion’s death 
in 1818, led to Boyer’s election as president. Two years later 
the death of ('hristophe removed his only rival, and he gained 
almost undisputed possession of tlie wholt* island. During his 
presidency Boyer did much to set the finances and the ad- 
ministration in order, and to encourage the arts and sciences, 
and in 1825 obtained French recognition of the independence of 
Haiti, in return for a payment of 150,000 francs. The weight 
of tins debt excited the greatest discontijnt in Haiti. Boyer 
was able to carry on his government for some years longer, 
but in March 1843 a violent insurrection overthrew his 
power and compelled him to take refuge in Jamaica. He 
resided there till 1848, when he removed to Pari.s, where he 
died in 1850. 

See Wallez. Prdcis histonque des lUffuciatuots entre la France et 
Saint- Domingue, aver une fn)titc hiof^raphique sur Ic Boyer 

(Paris, 1826). 

BOYLE, JOHN J, (1851- ), American sculptor, was born 

in New York City. He studied in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and in the iicole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. He is particularly successful in the portrayal of Indians. 
Among his principal works are : “ Stonp Age,” Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia ; “ Tlie Alarm,” Lincoln Park, Chicago ; and, a 
third study in primitive culture, the two groups, “ The Savage 
Age ” at the Pan-American Exposition of 1901. His work also 
includes the seated ” Franklin,” in Philadelphia ; and ” Bacon ” 
and “ Plato” in the Congressional library, Washington, D.C. 

BOYLE, ROBERT (1627-1691), English natural philosopher, 
seventh son and fourteenth child of Richard Boyle, the great 
earl of Cork, was bom at Lismore Castle, in the province of 
Munster, Ireland, on the 25th of January 1627. While still 
a child he learned to speak Latin and French, and he was only 
eight years old when he was sent to Eton, of which his father’s 
friend, Sir Henry W otton, was then provost. After spending over 
three years at the college, he went to travel abroad with a French 
tutor. Nearly two years were passed in Geneva ; visiting Italy 
in 1641, he remained during the winter of that year in Plorence, 
studying the “ paradoxes of the great star-gazer ” Galileo, who 
died within a league of the city eariy in 1642. Returning to 
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England in 1644 he found that his father was dead and had kft 
him the manor of Stalbridge in Dorsetshire, together with estates 
in Ireland. From that time he gave up his life to study and 
scientific research, and soon took a prominent place in the liand 
of inquirers, known as the “ Invisible (V)Uege,’‘ who devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the “ new philosophy/’ They 
met frequently in London, often at (Gresham College ; some of 
the members also had meetings at Oxford, and in that city Boyle 
went to reside in 1654. Reading in 1657 of Otto von (luericke's 
air-pump, he set himself with the assistance of Robert Hooke 
to devise improvements in its construction, and with the result, 
the “ machina Boyleana ” or “ Pneumatical Engine,’’ finished 
in 1650, he began a series of cxj>eriments on the properties of 
air. An account of the work he did with this instrument was 
publislied in 1660 under the title Neu' Experiments Phvsiro- 
Mechamced touching tiir spring of air and its effects. Among the 
critics of the views put forward in this book was a Jesuit, Fran- 
ciscus Linus (1595 1675), and it was while answering his objec- 
tions that Bo\ le enunciated the law that the volume of a gas 
varies inversely as the pressure, which among English-speaking 
peoples is usually called after his name, though on the continent 
of Europe it is attributed to Iv Mariotte, w'ho did not publish 
it till 1676. In 1663 the “Invisible College" l>ccame the 
Royal Society of London for improving natural knowledge," 
and the charter of incorporation granted l>y Charles 11 . named 
Bo)'le a member (jf the council. In 1680 he was elected president 
of the society, but declined the honour from a scruple about 
otiths. In 1668 h(‘ left Oxford for London where he resided 
at the house of his sister, Lady Ranelagh, in Pall Mall. Al)out 
i(i8q his health, never vert^ strong, began to fail .seriously and 
he gradually withdrew from his public engagements, cca.sing 
his ('ommuni('ations to the Royal Scx’iety, and advertising his 
desire to be excu.sed from receiving guests, “unless upon occa- 
.sions very e.xtraordinary," on Tuesday and Friday forenoon, and 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. In the leisure thus gained 
he wished to “ recruit his spirits, range his papers," and prepare 
some imporbint chemi('al investigations which he pro[)osed to 
leave “ as a kind of Hermetic legacN- to the studious di.sciples 
of that art," but of which he did not make known the nature. 
His health became still worse in i6c)t, and his death occurred 
on the 30th of Det’cmlier of that year, just a week after that of 
the sister with whom he had lived for more than twenty years. 
He was buried in the churchyard of St Martin’s in the Fields, 
his funeral sermon l)eing preached by his friend Bishop Burnet. 

Bt)vle’.s great merit as a .scientific investigator is that he wirricd 
out the principles which Bacon preached in the Nmmm Organum. 
Yet he would not avow himself a follower of Bacon or indeed of 
any other ti^acher : on several occasions he mentions that in 
order to keep his judgment as unprepossessed as might be with 
any of the modern theories of philosophy, till he was " provided of 
experiments " to help him judge of them, he refrained from any 
study of the Atomical and the Cartesian .systems, and even of 
the Noffum Organum itself, though he admits to " transiently 
consulting ” them about a few particulars. Nothing was more 
alien to his menbd temperament than the spinning of hypotheses. 
He regarded the acejuisition of knowledge as an end in itself, 
and in consequence he gained a wdder outlook on the aims of 
scientific in(]uiry than had been enjoyed by his predecessors 
for many centuries. This, however, did not mean that he paid 
no attention to the practical application of science nor that he 
despised knowledge which tended to use. He himself was an 
alchemist ; and l)olieving the transmutation of metals to be a 
possibility, he carried out experiments in the hope of effecting 
it ; and he was instrumental in obtaining the repeal, in 1689, 
of the statute of Henry IV. against multiplying gold and silver. 
With all the important work he accomplished in physics-— the 
enunciation of Boyle’s law, the discovery of the part taken by 
air in the propagation of sound, and investigations on the ex- 
pan.sive force of free-zitig water, on specific gravities and refractive 
powers, on crystals, on electricity, on colour, on hydrostatics, 
&c. — chemistry was his peculiar and favourite study. His first 
book on the subject was The Sceptical Chenusiy published in 1661^ 
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in which he criticized the ** experiments whereby vulgar Spagy- 
rists are wont to endeavour to evince their Salt, Sulphur 
Mercury to the true Mnciples of Things.” For him chemistry 
was the science of the composition of substances, not merely an 
adjunct to the arts of the alchemist or the physician. He 
ixdvanced towards the modem view of elements as the undecom- 
posable constituents of material bodies ; and understanding 
the distinction Ixrtween mixtures and compounds, he made 
considerable progress in the technique of detecting their in- 
gredients, a process which he designated by the term " analysis.” 
He further supposed that the elements were ultimately com- 
posed of particles of various sorts and sizes, into which, however, 
they were not to lx* resolved in any known ' way. Applied 
chemistr)^ had to thank him for improved methods and for an 
extended knowledge of individual substances. He also studied 
the chemi.strv' of combustion and of respiration, and made 
experiments in physiology, where, however, he was hampered 
by the “ tenderness of his nature " which kept him from anatomi- 
cal dissections, especially of living animals, though he knew 
them to he “ most instructing." 

Besides being a busy natural philosopher, Boyle devoted 
much time to theolog>', showing a veiy^ decided leaning to the 
practical side and an indifference to controversial polemics. 
At the Restoration he was favourably received at court, and 
in 1665 would have rmnved the pnjvostship of Eton, if he would 
have taken orders ; but this he refused to do, on the ground 
that his writings on religious subjects would have greater weight 
coming from a layman than a paid minister of the Church. He 
.sjK'nt large sums in promoting the spread of (‘hristianity, con- 
tributing liberally to missionary six'ieties, and to the expenses 
of translating the Bible or portions of it into various languages. 
By his will he founded the Boyle lectures, for proving the Christian 
religion against '' notorious infidels, viz. atheists, theists, pagans, 
lews and Mahommedans," with the proviso that controversies 
l>etwcen Christians were not to lx* mentioiied. 

In jXTSon Boyle was bill, slender and of a pale countenance. 
His constitution was far from robust, and throughout his life he 
sufl'ered from feeble health and low spirits. While his scientific 
work procured him an extraordinary reputation among his 
contemporaries, his private character and virtues, the charm 
of his .s(X’ial manners, his wit and flowers of (conversation, en- 
deared him to a large circle of personal friends. He was never 
married. His writings are exceedingly voluminous, and his 
style is clear and straightforward, though undeniably prolix. 

The following are tht' more im|)ortant ot his works in addition to 
the two already mi-ntioned Considerations touching the Usefulness 
of experimental Sutural Philosophy followed by a second 

part in 1671 ; hxperiments and Considerations upon CoUmrs, with 
Observations on a Diamond that Shines tn the Dark (it/)3) ; New 
Jixprnmcvis and Observations upon Cold (1665) ; H vdrostatical 
Paradoxes ( , Origin o/ Forms and Qualities rmording to the 
Corpusdilni Philosophy (K/jO) — a continuation of hi.s work on the 
.spring of air (i6eK)) ; tracts alK)ut the Cosmuat Qualities of Things, 
the Temperature of the Subterraneal and Submarine Pegions, the 
Bottom of the Sea. &c. with an Introduction to the Historv of Particular 
Qualities (1670) ; Origin and Virtues of Gems (1672) ; Essays of the 
strange Subtilty, great Efficacy, determinate Nature of Effluviums 
(1673) ; two volumes of tracts on the Saltness of the Sea, the Hidden 
Qualities of the Air, Cold, Celestial Magnets, Animadversions on 
Hobbes's Problemata de Vacuo (1O74) ; Experiments and Nc^ 
about the Mechanical Origin or Production of Particular Qualities, 
including some notes on electricity and magnetism (1676) ; Obser- 
vations upon an artificial Substance that Shines without any Preceding 
Illustration (1678) ; the Aerial Noctiluca {if >80); New Experiments 
and Observations upon (he Icy Noctiluca (1O82) ; a further continua- 
tion of hi.s work on the air ; Memoirs for the Natural History of the 
Human Blood (1684) ; Short Memoirs for the Natural Experimental 
History of Mineral Waters (1685); Medictna HydrostaHca (1690); 
and Expenmenia et Obsetvaltones Physuae (1691). Among his 
religious and philosophical writirigs were - .S’ffa/!>A»r Ixwe, written 
in 1648, but not publtshed till ififny , an Essay upon the Style of 
the Holy Scriptures (if)f>3) ; Occasional Befiections upon Several 
Subjects {UjG^), which was ridiculed by Swift m A Pious Meditation 
upon a Broomstick, and by Butler in An Occasional Be flection on 
Dr Charlton's Feeling a Dog's Pulse at Gresham College ; Excellence 
of Theology compared with Natural Philosophy {1664) ; Some Con- 
siderations about the Reconcileableness of Reason and Religion, with a 
Discourse about the Possibility of the Resurrection (1675) ; Ditcouree 
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«/ Thinns above lieaion (i 08 j) ; High Veiieraliott Man owes to God 
(1685) ' // f't'ec Inquiry into the vul^urlv fcictved Notion of ISature 
(1686); and the ChrUtian Vtrtunw (i6c)o). Several other works 
api>ean-tJ after his death, amonK them The General History of the 
Air designed and begun ; a ' collection of choice remedies. 

Medinnal lixperiments (i6g2-iooH) ; and A Free Lhscoursc against 
Customary Swearing incomplete and unaiitlionzed 

edition of Boyle’s works was jiubhshcd at (leneva in if> 77 '. 
tirst complete tnlition was that ol *lhoinas Birch, with a lite,^ pub- 
liHliud in 1744, in five tolio volumes, a second edition apfwarinK in 
1772 in six volumes, 4to. Boyle bequeathed his natural liistory 
collections to the Royal Society, whicli also possesses a portrait of 
him by the Clerman paimer. Friedrich Kerseboom (i(>32-itM>o). 

BOYLE, a market town of Co. Roscommon, Ireland, in the 
north parliamentary division, on the Sligo line of the Midland 
Great Western railway, 106J m. N.W. by W. from Dublin and 
38 m. S. by E. from Sligo. Pop. (1901) 2477 - beautifully 
situated on both banks of the river Boyle, an affluent of the 
Shannon, lietv een Loughs Guru and Key. Three liridges connect 
the two parts of the town. There is considerable trade in iigricul- 
turul produce;. 'IVj the north of the town stand the extensive 
ruins of a (!istcrcian abbey founded in 1161, including remains 
of a cruciform church, with a fine west front, and Norman 
and Transitional arcades with carving of very beautiful detail. 
The offices of the monastery ait well preserved, and an interesting 
feature is seen in the names carved on the door of the lodge, 
attrilnilcd to CromwelFs soldiers, who occupied the buildings. 
Neighbouring antiquities are Asselyn church near Lough Key, 
and a large cromlech by the road towards Lough Gara. Boyle 
was incorporated by James L, and returned two members to 
the Irish parliament. 

BOYNE, a river of Ireland, which, rising in the Bog of Allen, 
near C^rbery in C o. Kildare, and flowing in a north-easterly 
direction, passes 'Irim, Navan and Drogheda, and enters the 
Irish Sea, 4 m. below the town last named. It is navigable for 
kirges to Navan, 19 m. from its mouth. Much of the scenery on 
its intnks is ixjautiful, though never grand. About 2 m. west of 
Drogheda, an obelisk, 150 ft. in height, marks the spot where the 
forces of William III. gained a celebrated victory over those of 
James 11 ., on the ist of July‘ iC>9o, known as the battle of the 
Bov no. 

BOYS* BRIGADE, an organization fountlcd in Glasgow by 
Mr (afterwards Sir) W. A. Smith in 1883 to develop ('hristian 
manliness by the use of a semi-military discipline and order, 
gymnastics, summer camps and religious services and classes. 
Tliere are about 2200 companies connected with different 
ehurches throughout the United Kingdom, the British empire 
and the United States, with 10,000 officers and 100,000 boys. A 
similar organization, confined to the Anglican communion, is the 
Churcli Lads' Brigade. Boys’ and girls’ life brigades are a more 
recent movement ; they teach young people how to save life from 
fire and from water, and hold classes in hygiene, ambulance and 
elementary nursing. 

BOZDAR, a Balueh tribe of Rind (Arab) extraction, usually 
associated with the mountain districts of tin; fnintier near Deni 
Ghazi Klmn. They are also to be found in Zhob, Thal-Chotiali 
and Las Bela, whilst the majority of the population are said to 
live in the Punjab, 'rhey are usually graziers, and the name 
Bozdar is probably ile rived from Buz, the Persian name for goat. 
Within the limits of their mountain home on the outer spurs of the 
SuHrnan hills they have always been a turbulent race, mustering 
about 2700 fighting men, and thev were formerly constantly at 
feud with the neighbouring IJstarana and Shcrani tribes. In 
1857 their raids into tlie Punjab drew upon them an expedi- 
tion under Brigadier-General Sir N. B. Chamlierlain. The 
Sangarh pass was captured and the Bozdars submitted. Since 
Baluchistan has been taken over they have given but little 
trouble. c 

* This WHS the “ old ^le " date, which in the new style (see 
Calendar) would he jnly 11th ^not 12th, as Leckv says. Hist, of 
Ireland, ih. p 427). The i2th ol July is annually celebrated by the 
OranKemen in the north of Ireland a.s the anniversary, but this 
is a confusion between the supposed new style for July 1st and the 
old style date of the battle of Jtughnm, July I3th ; the intention 
being to commemomte both. 


BOZRAH. (i) A capital of Edom (Gen. xx.wi. 35; Amos i. 12; 
Is. xxxiv. 6, Ixiii. 1), doubtfully identified with eUBuseireh, S.E. of 
the Dead Sea, in the broken country N. of Petra ; the ruins here 
are comparatively unimportant. It is the centre of a pastoral 
district, and its inhabitants, who number between 100 and 200, 
are all shepherds. (2) A city in the Mishor or plain country of 
Moab, denounced by Jeremiah (xlviii. 24). It has been identified 
(also questionably) with a very extensive collection of ruins of 
various ages, now called BosrS (the Roman Bostra), situated in 
the Hauran , about 80 m. south of Damascus. The area within the 
walls is about ij m. in length, and nearly i m. in breadth, while 
extensive suburbs lie to the east, north and west. The principal 
buildings which can still be distinguished are a temple, an 
aqueduct, a large theatre (enclosed by a castle of much more 
recent workmanship), several baths, a triumphal and other 
arches, three mosques, and what are known as the church and 
convent of the monk Boheira. In a.d. 106 the city was beautified 
and perhaps restored from ruin by Trajan, who made it the capital 
of tiu; new province of Arabia. In the reign of Alexander 
Severus it was made a colony, and in 244, a native of the place, 
Philippus, ascended the imperial throne. By the time of Con- 
stantine the Great it seems to have been Christianized, and not 
long after it was the seat of an extensive bishopric. It was one of 
the first cities of Syria to be subjected to the Mabommedans, and 
it successfully resisted all the attempts of the Crusaders to wrest 
it from their hands. As late as the i.^ th century it was a f lopulous 
city, after which it gradually fell into decay. It is now inhabited 
by thirty or forty families only. Another suggested identification 
is with Kusur el-Besheir, equidistant (2 m.) from Dibon and 
Arocr. This is perhaps the same as the Bezer mentioned in 
Deuteronomy and Joshua as a leviticul city and a city of refuge. 

In I Macc. v. 26 there is mention of Bosor and of Bosora. 
The latter is probably to be identified with Bosra, tlie former 
perhaps with the present Busr el -Hariri in the south-east corner 
of the Leja. (R. A. S. M.) 

BRABANT, a duchy which existed from 1 190 to 1430, when it 
was united with the duchy of Burgundy, the name being derived 
from Bndio, a semi-mythicul Frankish chief. 

Tlic history of Brabant is conneded with that of the duchy of 
Lower Lornune (r/.r.), which became in the course of the iitii 
century split up into a number of small feudal states. The counts 
of llainaul, Namur, Luxemburg and Limburg as.serted their 
independence, and the territor}^ of Liege passed to the bishops 
of that city. The remnant of the duchy, united since 1100 with 
the margraviate of Antwerp, was conferred in 1106 by the 
emperor Henry V., with the title of duke of Lower Lorraine, upon 
Godfrey (Godefroid) L, “ the BeanU'd,” count of Louvain and 
Brussels. His title was disputed b\' Count Henry of Limburg, 
and for three generations the representatives of the rival houses 
contested the possession of the ducal dignity in Lower Lorraine. 
The issue was decided in favour of the house of Louvain by Duke 
Godfrey III. in 1159. His son, Henry 1 ., “ the Warrior ” (1183- 
1235), abandoned the title of duke of Lower Lorraine and assumed 
in 1 190 that of duke of Brabant. His succe.ssors were Henry II., 
“ the Magnanimous ” (1235-1248), Henry 111 ., le Deboniiair ” 
(1248-1261), and John 1 ./ “ the Victorious ’’ (1261-1294). 

: These were all able rulers. Their usual place of residence was 
Louvain. John 1 . in 1283 bought the duchy of Limburg 
from Adolf of Berg, and secured his acquisition by defeat- 
ing and slaying his competitor, Henry of Luxemburg, at the 
battle of VVoeringen (June 5,1288). His own son, John II., 
“ the Pacific ” (1294-1312), bestowed liberties upon his subjects 
by the charter of Cortenberg. This charter laid the foundation 
of Brabantine freedom. By it the imposition of grants (beden) 
and taxes was strictly limited and regulated, and its execution 
was entrusted to a council appointed by the duke for life (four 
nobles, ten burghers) whose duty it was to consider all com- 
plaints and to see that the conditions laid down by the charter 
concerning the administration of justice and finance were not 
infringed He was succeeded by his son, John 111 ., “ tl^ 
Triumphant” (1312-1355), who succeeded in maintaining his 
position in spite of formidable risings in Louvain and Brussels, 
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and a league formed against him by his princely neighbours, but passed by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) to the Austrian branch 
he had a hard struggle to face, and many ups and d<jwns of of the Habsbiirgs. During the whole period of Austrian rule 
fortune. He it was to w’hom Brabant owed the great charter of the province of Brabjint succeeded in maintaining, to a 
its liberties, called 1m joyeuae entree, because it was granted on the large extent unimpaired, the immunities and privileges to which 
occasion of the marriage of his daughter Johanna (Jeanne) with it was entitled under the provisions of tts ancient charter of 
Wenzel (Wenreslaus) of Luxemlnirg, and was proclaimed on liberty, the Joyous Entry. An ill-judged attempt by the 
their state entry into Brussels (1356). emperor Joseph Tl., in his zeal for reform, to infringe thcae 

Henry, the only legitimate .son of John III., having died in inherited rights stirred up the people under the leadership of 
1349, the ducal dignity passed to his daughter and heiress, the Henry van der Noot to armed resistance in the Braban^on revolt 
aliove-named Johanna (d. 140^)). She had married in first wed- of 1789-1700. 

lock William IV., count of Holland (d. 1345). Wenzel of Luxem- Since the French conquest of 1794 the history of Brabant 
burg, her second husKand, assumed in right of his wife, and by is merged in that of TUdgiiim (^.r*.). 'I'hc revolt against Dutch 
the sanction of the charter La jnyeuse entiee, the style of duke of rule in 1830 broke out at Brussels and was in iis initial stages 
Brabant. Johanna's title was, however, disputed by l^niis 11 ., j largely a Braban^'on movement. The imfiortant part played 
count of IHandors (d. 1384), who had married her .sister Margaret, j by Brabant at this crisis of the history of the southcrii Nether- 
The question had lieen compromised by the cession to Margaret in lands was mnrke'd in 1831 by the adoption of the ancient 
1347 of the margraviate of Antwerp by John III., but a war broke ! Bniluinron colours to form the national flag, and of the lion of 
out in 1356 ln'tween Wenzel supported by the gilds, and Louis, Bralmnt as the armorial bearings of Belgium. The title of duke 
who upheld tlie burghcr-patrician party in the Brabant cities, of Brabant has l>oen re\‘ived as the style of the eldest son of the 
The democratic leaders were Everhard Tserrlaes at Brussels king of the Belgians. (G. E.) 

and Peter ( outercel at Louvain. In the course of a stormy reign BRABANT, the central and metropolitan province of Belgium, 
Wenzel was tiikcn prisoner in 1371 by the duke of (lelderland, is formed out of part of th(‘ ancient duchy. From 1815 to 1830, 
and had to be ran.somed by his subiects. After his death (1383) that is to say, dirring the existence of the kingdom of the Nether- 
his widow continued to rule over the two duchies for eighteen lands, Belgian Brabant was distinguished from Dutch Iw the 
years, but was obliged to rely on the support of the house of employment of the geographical terms South and North. The 
Burgundy in her contests with the turbulent city gilds and with surface of Brabant is undulating, and the highest points, some 
her neighbours, the dukes of Jiilich and Gelderland. In 1390 400 ft. in altitude, are to lie found at and near Mont Si Jean, 

she revoked the deed which secured the succession to Brabant to The province is well cultivated, and the people are w'ell known 
the hou.se of l.uxemlnirg, and ajipointed her niece, Margaret of for their industry. There are valuable stone quarries, and many 
Flanders (d. j 405), daughter of Louis II. and Margaret of iJrabant manufactures flourish in the smaller towns, such as Oitignics, 
(see Flanjiers), ,and her huslmnd, Philip the Bold of Burgundy, ns well as in the larger cities of Bnissels and I.^nivuin. Brabant 
her heirs. Margaret of Flanders had married (i) Philip I. de contains 820.740 acres or 1268 sq. m. Its principal towns are 
Rouvre of Burgundy (d. 1361) and (2) Philip 11 . , the Bold Bru.H.sels,l>o\ivain, Nivelles, Ilul,Ottignics, and its three adminis- 
(d. 1404), son of John II., king of France (see Burgundy). Of trative divisions are named after the first three of those towns. 
Iier three sons by her second marriage John suc’ceeded to 'I'hey are subdivided into 50 cantons and 344 communes. In 
Burgundy, and Anthony to Brabant on the death of Johanna in i()o4 the population of the province was 1,366,389 or a profXirtion 
1406. .\nthony was killed at the battle of Agincourt in 1415 and of 1077 per sq. m. 

was succeeded by his eldest son by Jeanne of Luxemburg St Pol, BRABANT, NORTH, the largest province in Holland, bounded 
John IW (d. 1427). He is chiefly memorable for the excitement S. by Belgium, W. and N.W. Iw the Scheldt, the Eendrachl, 
caused by his divorce from his wife Jacoba (g.v.), countess of the Volkcrak and the Hollandsch Diep, which separate it from 
Holland. John IV. loft no Lssue, and the succession pas.sed to his Zealand and South Holland, N. and N.K. by the Merwede and 
brother Philip 1 ., who al.so died without issue in 1430. Maas, which separate it from South Holland and Gelderland, 

On the (‘Xtinction of the line of Anthony the ducliy of Brabant and J!. by the province of Limburg. It has an area of 231 Wj. m. 
became the inheritance of the cider branch of the house of anfl a pop. (1900) of 553,842. 'I'hc surface of the province is a 
Burgundy, in the person of Philip TIL, “ the fiood,” of Burgundy, gentle .slojie from the south-east (where it range& lictwecn 80 and 
II. of Brabant, son of John. His grand-dauglitcr Mary (d. 1482), 160 ft. in height) towards the north and north-west, and the soil 

daughter and heiress of ('harles J., “ the Bold ”(d. 1477), married is rompos('d of diluvial .sand, here and there mixed with gravel, 
the archduke Maximilian of Austria (afterwards emperor) and but giving place to sea-clay along the western boundary' and 
so brought Brabant with the other Burgundian possessions to rivcr-rlay along the banks of the Maas and smaller rivers, 
the house of Tlabsbiirg. The chief city of Brabant, Brussels, The watershed is formed by the north-eastern Cflge of the 
became under the Habsburg regime the residence of the court Belgian plateau of C'ampine. and follows a curved line drawn 
and the capital of the Netherlands. In the person of the emperor through Bergen-cjp-Zoom, Turnhoiit and Maastricht. The Innd- 
Lharles V. the destinies of Brabant and the other Netherland scape consists for the most pari of waste stretches of heath, 
states were linked with those of the Spanish monarchy. The orrasioiuilly slightly overlaid with high fen. Between the valleys 
attempt of Philip 11 . of Spain to impose despotic rule upon the of the Aa and the Maus lies the long .stretch of heavy high-fen 
Netherlands led to the outbreak of the Netherland revolt, 1568 called the Peel (“ marshy land ^'). Deurne, a few miles east of 
(see Netherlands). Helmond, the site of a prehistoric burial-ground, was an early 

In the course of the eightv years’ war of independence the fen colony. The w'ork of reclamation was removed farther 
province of Brabant became separated into two portions. In eastwards to Hclenaveen in the second half of the 19th century, 
the southern and larger part Spani.sh ntle was mafhtained, Agriculture (jwtatoes, buckwheat, rye) is the main industry', 
and Brussels continued to Ix^ the seat of government. The generally combined with cattle - raising. On the clay lands 
northern (smaller) part was conquered by the Dutch under wheat and barley are the principal products, and in the western 
Maurice and Frederick Henry of Orange. The latter captured corner of the province beetroot is largely cultivated for the 
’s Hertogenbo.sch (1629), Maastricht (1632) and Breda (1637). lieet sugar industry, factories being found at Bergen-op-Zoom, 
At the peace of Munster this portion, which now forms the Dutch Steenbergen and Oudenbosrh. There is a special cultivation of 
province of North Brabant, was ceded by Philip IV. to the United hops in the district north-west of 's Hertogenhosch. I'hc large 
Provinces and was known as Generality I^nd, and placed under majority of the population is Roman Catholic. The earliest de- 
the direct government of the states - general. The southern velopment of towns and villages took place along the river Maas 
portion, now divided into the provinces of Antwerp and South i and its tributaries, and the fortified Roman camps which were the 
Brabant, remained under the rule of the Spanish Habsburgs j origin of many such afterwards developed in the hands of feudal 
until the death of Charles IL. the last of his race in 1700. After lords. The chief town of the province, ’s Hertogenhosch, may be 
the War of the Spanish Succession the southern Netherlands 1 cited as an interesting historical example, Geertruidenbeig, 
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Heusden, Ravestein and Grave are all similarly situated. Breda 
is the next town in importance to the capital. Bergen-op- 
Zoom Imd originally a more maritime importance. Rozendaal, 
Eindhoven and Bokstel (or Boxtel) are important railway 
junctions. Bokstel was formerly the seat of an independent 
Ixirony which came into the possession of Pliilip the Good in 
H39* The trastle was restored in modern times. The precarious 
position of the province on the borders of the country doubtless 
militated against an earlier industrial development, but since 
the separation from Belgium and the construction of roads, 
railways and canals there has been a general improvement, 
Tilburg, Eindhoven and Helmond all having risen into 
prominence in modern times as industrial centres. Leather- 
tanning and shoe-making are especially associated with the 
district called Langstraat, which is situated i>etwccn Geert- 
ruidcnberg and s Hertogenhosch, and consists of a series of 
industrial villages along the course of the Old Maas. 

BRACCIANO, a town in the province of Rome, Italy, 25 m. | 
N.W. of Rome by rail, situated on the .S.W. shore of the Lake 
of Bracciano, 015 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 39H7. Jt is 
chiefly remarkable for its fine coistle (built by the Orsini in 1460, 
and since 1696 the property of the Odescalchi) which has pre- 
served Its medieval character. The beautiful lake is the ancient 
iMnis SahatinuSf supposed to derive its name from an Etruscan 
city of the name of Sabate, which is wrongly thought to be 
mentioned in the Itineraries ; the reference is really to the lake 
itself, which bore this name and gave it to one of the Roman 
tribes, the trihus Sabatina, founded in 387 u.c. ((). Cunlz in 
Jahreshejie des Osterr, Arch. Instituts, ii., 18(79, ^ 5 )- 22 .sq. m. 

in area, 538 ft. aliove sea-level, and 530 ft. deep ; it is almost 
circular, liut is held to be, not an extinct crater, but the result 
of a volcanic* subsidence*. The tufa deposits which radiate from 
it extend as far as Komt? ; various small craters surround it, 
wliile the existence of warm springs in the district (especially 
those of Vicarello, pruliably the ancient Aquae ApoUinares) 
mav also lx? noted. Many remains of ancient villas may be seen 
round the lakt* : above its west bank is the station of Forum 
Clodii, and on its north shore the village of Trevignano, which 
retains tra(X*s of the fortifications of an ancient town of unknown 
name. About half-a-mile east of it was a post station called 
Ad Novas. The site of Anguillara, on the south shore, was 
occupied by a Roman villa. The water of the lake partly 
supplies the Acqua Paola, a restoration by J^aul V. of the Aqua 
Truiana, (T. As.) 

BRACCIOLINI, FRANCESCO (1566-1645), Italian poet, was 
born at Pistoia, of a noble family, in 1566. On his removing to 
Horence he was admitted into the academy there, and devoted 
him.self to literature. At Rome he entered the service of Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, with whom he afterwards went to France. 
After the death of Clement \T 1 I. he returned to his own country ; 
and w’hcn his patron Barberini was elected pof^t*, under the name 
of Urban VUI., Bracciolini repaired to Rome, and was made 
secretary to the pope’s brother, C'ardinal Antonio. He had also 
the honour conferred on him of taking a surname from the arms 
of the Barberini family, which were bees ; whence he was after- 
wards known by the name of Bracciolini dell' Apt. During 
Urban’s pontificate the poet lived at Rome in considerable 
reputation, though at the same time he was censured for his 
sordid avarice. On the death of the pontiff he returned to 
Pistoia, where he died in 1645. 'rhcrc is scarcely any sfHicies of 
poetry, epic, dramatic, pastoral, lyric or burlesque, which 
Bracciolini did not attempt ; but he is principally noted for his 
mock-heroic poem Lo Schema degli Dei, published in 1618, 
similar but confessedly inferior to the contemporary work of 
Tassoni, Seech ta Rapita, Of his serious heroic poems the most 
celebrated is La Croce Racquistaia. 

For the Italian huiuauisl I'oggio Hraeciohm si*e Pcka.iu. 

BRACE, CHARLES LORING (1826-1890), American philan- 
thropist, was born on the 19th of June 1826 in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. He graduated at Vale in 1846, studied theology there 
in 1S47 1848, and graduated from Union Theological ^minar}' 
in 1849. From this time he practically devoted his life to social 
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work among the poor of New York, and to Christian propaganda 
among the criminal classes ; and he became well known as a 
social reformer, at home and abroad. He started in 1852 to hold 
‘‘ boys’ meetings,” and in 1853 helped to found the Children’s 
Aid Society, establishing workshops, industrial schools and 
lodging-houses for newsboys. In 1872 he was a delegate to the 
international prison congress which met in London. He died at 
Campfer, in Tirol, on the nth of August 1890. He published 
from time to time several volumes embodying his views on 
practical Christianity and its application to the improvement of 
social conditions. 

Sec The Life and Letters of Charles Loving Brace (New York, 
1894), edited 6y his daughter, Emma Brace. 

BRACE, JULIA (1806-1884), American blind deaf-mute, was 
bom at Newington, Connecticut, on the 13th of June 1806. In 
her fifth year she became blind and deaf, and lost the power of 
speech. At the age of eighteen she entered the asylum for the 
deaf and dumb at Hartford. The study of blind deaf-mutes and 
their scientific training was then in its infancy ; but she learnt 
to sew well, was neat in her dress, and had a good memor)'. Dr 
B. G. Howe’s experiments with her were interesting as leading to 
his success with l..auru Bridgman. Slie died at Bloomington, 
Conn., on the 12th of August 1884. 

BRACE (through the Fr. from the plural of the Lat. bracchium, 
the arm), a measure of length, being the distance between the 
cxtende(J arms. From the original meaning of “ the two arms ” 
comes tliat of something which secures, connects, tightens or 
strengthens, found in numerous uses of tlie word, as a carpenter’s 
tool with a crank handle and sockel to hold a bit for boring ; 
a beam of wood or metal used to strengthen any building or 
machine ; the straps passing over the shoulders to support the 
trousers ; the leathern thong which slides up and down the cord 
of a drum, and regulates the tension and the tone ; a writing and 
printing sign ( { ) for uniting two or more lines of letterpress or 
music ; a nautical term for a rope fastened lo tlie yard for trim- 
ming the sails (cf. the corresponding French term bras de vergue). 
As meaning “ a couple ” or “ pair ” the term was first applied 
to dogs, probably from the leash by which they were coupled in 
coursing. In architecture “ brac*e. mould ” is the term for two 
res.saunts or ogees united together like a brace in printing, 
sometimes with a small bead between them, 

BRACEGIRDLE, ANNE (r. 1674-1748), English actress, is 
said to have been placed under the cure of Thomas Betterton 
and his wife, and to have first appeared on the stage as the 
page in The Orphan at its first performance at Dorset Garden 
in 1680. She was Lucia in Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia at the 
Theatre Royal in 1688, and played similar parts until, in 1693, 
as Animinta in The Old Bachelor, she made her first ap|>earance 
in a comedy by Congreve, with whose works and life her name 
is most closely connected. In r6<)5 she went with Betterton 
and the other seceders to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where, on its 
opening with Congreve’s Liwe for L(n>e, she played Angelica. 
This part, and those of Belinda in Vanbrugh’s Prmyoked Wife, 
and /Mmira in Congreve’s Mourmng Bride, were among her bt‘st 
impersonations, but she also played the heroines of some of 
Nicholas Rowe’s tragedies, and acted in the contemporary 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays. In 1705 she followed Betterton 
to the Haymarket, where she foun<d a serious competitor in 
Mrs Oldfield, then first coming into public favour. The story 
runs that it was left for the audience to determine which was the 
better comedy actress, the test being the part of Mrs Brittle 
in Betterton’s Amorous Widow, which was played alternately 
by the two rivals on successive nights. When the popular vote 
was given in favour of Mrs Oldfield, Mrs Bracegirdle quitted 
the stage, making only one reappearance at Betterton’s benefit 
in 1709, Her private life was the subject of much discussion. 
Colley Cibber remarks that she had the merit of “ not l>eing 
unguarded in her private character,” while Macaulay does not 
hesitate to call her “a cold, vain and interested coquette, who 
perfectly understood how much the influence of her charms 
was increased b\’ tlie fame of a severity which cost her nothing.” 
She was certainly the object of the adoration of many men, 
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and she was the innocent cause of the killing of the actor William 
Mountfort (g.v.), whom Captain Hill and Lord Mohun regarded 
as a rival for her afiections. During her lifetime she was sus- 


and is considered the diamond of finest lustre in the world. 
The principal jewel of the left armlet, although of somewhat 
inferior size (146 carats) and value, is renowned as the Tdf^mah, 


pccted of being secretly married to Congreve, whose mistress ! “ crown of tlie moon.” The imperial armlets, generally set 

: 1 l 1 Tt . 1 ^ * . * t . . . . • . f e 


she is also said to luive been. He was at least always her intimate 
friend, and left her a legacy. Rightly or wrongly, her reputation 
for virtue was remarkably high, and Lord Halifax headed a 
subscription list of 800 guineas, presented to her as a tribute to 


with jewels, may also Ix^ oLwerved in most of the portraits of 
the Indian emperors. 

Bracelets have at all times been much in use among barbaric 
nations, and the w(.)men freciuently wear several on the same 


her virtue. Her charity to the poor in Clare Market and around j arm. The finer kinds are of mother-of-pearl, fine gold or silver ; 

T ««« ...0.. “ u ij — 4^ ! value are made of plated steel, horn, brass, copper, 

lieads, &c. Cliincse bracelets are sometimes cut out of single 
pieces of jade. 

This sj)ecies of {xTsonal ornament has been exceedingly common 
in Europe from prehistoric times onward. The bracelets of the 
Bronze Age were of cither gold or bronze, silver being then 
unknown. In shape they were oval and penannulor with 
BRACELET, or Armlet, a personal ornament for the arm or expanding or trumpet -shaped ends, having an opening between 
wrist, made of different materials, according to the fashion of j them of about half an inch to enable them to be easily slipped 


Drury Lane was conspicuous, ” insomuch that she would not 
pass that neighbourhood without the thankful acxlamations 
of people of all degrees.” She died in 1748, and was buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

See Genest, History of the Sta^e : Coll<‘v Apologv (wilted 

by Bellchambers) , Egerton, Life of Anne Oldfield ; Downes, Uostius 
Anghcanus. 


the age and the rank of the wearer. The word is the French 
bracelet^ a diminutive of bracel^ from brac{c)hiale ^ formed from 
the Latin hracchiiim, the arm, on which it was usually worn. 
By the Romans it was called armilla^ brachiale, occabus ; and 
in the middle ages bauga, armispaiha. 

In the Bible there are tliree different words which the 
authorized version renders by ” bracelet.” These are - (i) myiiK 
'ef'adah, which occurs in Num. xxxi. 50, 2 Sam. i. 10, and which 
being used with reference to men only, may be taken to be the 
armlet ; (2) samJd, which is found in Gen. xxiv. 22, Kum. xxxi. 
50, Ezek. xvi. 11 where these two words occur together (as in 
Num. xxxi. 50) the first is rendered by ” chain,” and the second 
by “ bracelet ” ; (3) nnr sheroih, which occurs only in Isa. iii. ig. 
Tlic first probabh' meant armlets worn by men ; the .second, 
bracelets worn by women and sometimes by men ; and the 
third, a peculiar bracelet of chain-work worn only by \vomen. 



From L(i ih antic i ntyrhtf^tiic, 

Fic;, 1. Egyptian Bracelet. Ixnivre. 

In 2 Sam. i, jo the first word denotes the royal ornament which 
the Amalekile tiH>k from the arm of the dead .Saul, and brought 
with the other regalia to David, There is little question that 
this was such a distingui.shing band of jewelled metal as we 
still find worn as a mark of royalty from the Tigris to the 
Ganges. The Egyptian kings are represented with armlets, 
which were also worn by the Egyptian women. These, 
however, are not jewelled, but of plain or enamelled metal, 
as was in all likelihood the case among 
the Hebrews. 

In modern times the most celebrated 
armlets are those which form part of the 
regalia of the Persian kings and formerly 
belonged to the Mogul emperors of India, 


over the wrist. Tliose of gold were generally plain, hammered 
rods, I)enl to the requisite shape, but those of bronze were often 
chased with decorative designs. Some forms of spiral armlets 
of bronze, peculiar to Germany and Scandinavia, covered the 
whole fore-arm, and were doubtless intended as much for defence 
against a sword-stroke as for ornament. Among the nations 
of classical antiijuity, bracelets were worn by both sexes of 
the Etruscans ; by women only among the Greeks, except in 
orientalized communities. Among the Romans they were worn 
by women only as a rule, but they arc also recorded to have btjen 
used during the empire by nnuveaux riches^ and by some of the 
emperors. It should also be mentioned that bracelets were 
conferred as a military decoration in the field. 

The bracelets of the Greeks arc of two leading types, 
both of which we/e also familiar to the Assyrians. The one 
class were in the 
sluipe of coiled 
spirals, usually in 
the form of snakes, 
a term which Pol- 
lux gives as a syn- 
onym for bracelet. 

'J'hc other class 
were stiff pen- 
annular hoops, 
capable of being 
slightly opened. In 
such examples the 
terminals an* finely 
finished as rams' 
heads, lions' heads, 
or (as in the accom- 
panying figure 
from a bracelet 
found at Kul- 
oiia) as enamelled 
sphinxes. In late Etruscan art the bracelet may be formed of 
consecutive panels, as often in modern jewelry. 

The spiral forms were common in the Iron Age of northern 
Europe, while silver bracelets of great elegance, formed of plaited 
and intertwisted strands of silver wire, and plain penannular 



From /.a Grande Kmyclofddit, 

Fig. 2.— Greek Bracelet, Hermitage. 



From I. a Cramie Encyclefiedh, 


Fig. 3. — Etruscan Bracelet, I,ouvre, 


being part of the spoil carried to Persia 
from Delhi by Nadir Shah in 173^. These ornaments are hoops, round or lozenge-shaped in .section and tapering to the ex- 
of dazzling splendour, and the jewels in them are of such tremities, became common towards the close of the pagan period, 
large size and immense value that the pair Iiave been < The late Celtic period in Britain was characterized by serpent- 
reckoned to be worth a million sterling. The principal stone ! shaped bracelets and massive armlets, with projecting ornaments 
of the right armlet is famous in the East under the name of the ) of solid bronze and perforations filled with enamel. In the 
Darya-i-nur, “ sea (or river) of light.” It weighs 186 carats, middle ages bracelets were much less commonly used in Europe, 
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l>ut the custom has continued to prevail among Eastern nations 
to the present, time, and many of the types that were common 
in Europe in prehistoric times are still worn in central Asia. 

A tn’aiise, De Armilh'i Veterum, by Tliomas Bartholinus, was 
publishfid at AmHtcrdain in 

BRACHIOPODA, an ini})orLant and well-defined but extremely 
isolated class of invertebrates. The group may be defined a.s 
follows : Sessile solitary Coelomata with bivalved shells usually 
of unequal size and arranged dorso-ventrally. The head is 
produced inUt ciliatetl arms bearing tentacles. They reproduce 
sexually, and with doubtful exceptions are of separate sexes. 

The name Brachiopod an arm, and Troi'is, a 

foot) was propo.sed for the class by I*\ CHivier in 1805, and by 
A. M. C. Dumeril in i8oq, and has since been very extensively 
adopted. The division of the group into Erardinrx ( InarUndata), 



Fk’.s. 1 1 1. — Various forms of Brachiopoda. 

1. Magellania [W'nldheimia] 7. J.eptarna t fan svrr salts. A, 

cranium. A, ventral. B, ventral, B. dorsal valve, 

dorsal valve. 8. Produciu\ horndns. 

2. Uhyihhnnclla [Hemithyrxs) 0. I.inf^ula f> v> antidaia (after 

psiitaica. Morst), 

3 and 4. Thciidea. 10. Dminisca lamelhsa. 

3. Spirifct. Dorsal valve, 11, Crama anomala. Interior of 

showing calcareous spiral dorsal v.ilve, allowing mus- 

coils. cular impressions and labial 

(k Orthis lulhfifamma. appendages. 

with no hinge to the shell and with an alimentary canal open at 
both ends, and Teslirardittrs {Artictdaia), with a hinge lietween 
the dorsal and ventral valves and with no anus, was proposed 
by Owen and has been adopted by nearly all authors. In a 
later scheme based on our increased knowledge of fossil forms, 
the Brachiopoda are divided into four primary groups (orders). 
This is given at tnc end of the article, hut it must not be forgotten 
that the existing forms with an anus (Ecardines) differ markedly 
from the aproctous memlxjrs of the ^roup (Testicardines). 

The soft body of the Brachiopod is in all cases protected by a 
shell composed of two distinct valves ; these valves are alwavs, 
except in case« of malformation, equal-^ided, but not equivalved. 
The valvrtte, consequently, essentially symmetrical, which is 
not tlienffl^with the Lamellibranchiata, — so much so, that 
certain(Bqii^iopod shilUJWJre named Lampades, or lamp shells, 
by solil early aa|MMMNPlut while such may bear a kind of 


re.semblance to an antique Etruscan lamp, by far the larger 
number in no way resemble one. The shell is likewise most 
beautiful in its endless shapes and variations. In some species 
it is thin, semi-transparent and glassy, in others massive. Gener- 
ally the shell is from a quarter of an inch to about 4 in. in size, 
but in certain species it attains nearly a foot in breadth by some- 
thing less in length, as is the case with Produrtus giganieus. 
I'he valves are also in some species very unequal in their respective 
thickness, as may be seen in Productus (Daviesiella) ^ llangollensis, 
Davidsonia verneuilii, &c., and while the space allotted to the 
animal is ver\^ great in many species, as in Terehratula sphaeroi- 
dalisAtk very small in others belonging to Sir ophomenaJ.epiaena^ 
Chonetes, &c. The ventral valve is usually the thickest, and in 
some forms is six or seven times as great as the opposite one. 
The outer surface of many of the species pre.senls likewise the 
rno.st exquisite sculpture, heightened by brilliant shades, or spots 
of green, red, yellow and bluish black. Traces of the original 
colour have also l)een preserved in some of the fossil forms; 
radiating bands of a reddish tint have been often seen in well- 
preserved examples of Terehratula (Dielasma) hastaiOf T. {Die- 
lasma) sacculus y T. communis, T. biplicaia, ana of sev eral others. 
Some specimens of T. cornea are of a beautiful pale pink colour 
when first removed from their matrix, and K. Doslongchamps 
has described the tint of several Jurassic species. 

The valv'es are distinguished as diorsal and ventral. The ventral 
valve is usually the larger, and in many genera, such as Tere- 
bratida and Rhynchonella^ has a prominent bciik or umbo, 
with a circular or otherwise shaped foramen at or near its 
extremitv', partly bounded by one or two plates, termed a 
delLidium. ’J'hrough the foramen passes a peduncle, by which 
the animal is in many species attached to submarine objects 
during at least a portion of its existence. Other forms show no 
indication of ever having been attiiched, while some that had 
been moored by means of a peduncle during the early portion of 
their existence have become delaclied at a more advanced stage 
of life, the opening becoming gradually cicatrized, as is si> often 
seen in Leptaena fhomhoidedis, Orthisina anomala^ &c. Lastly, 
some species adhere to submarine objects by a larger or smaller 
portion of their ventral valve, as is the case with mam forms of 
Crania, Thecidium, Davidsonia, &c. Some Cranias are always 
attached by the whole surface of their lower or ventral valve, 
which models itself and fills up all the projections or depression.s 
existing on either the rock, shell or coral to which it adhered. 
These. \TTCg.u\aT\ties are likewise, at times, reproduced on the 
I upper or dorsal valve. ?>ome species ol Strophalo.ria and Pro- 
I ductus seem also to have \>een moored during life to the sandy 
or muddy bottoms on which they lived, by the means of 
tubular spines often of considerable length. The interior of 
the shell varies very much ac'cording to families and genera. 
On the inner surface of both vah'cs several well-defined muscular, 
viuscular and ovarian impr(;.ssions arc observable ; they form 
either indentations of greater or less size and depth, or occur as 
variously shaped projections. In the Trimerellidae, for example, 
some of the muscles are attached to a massive or vaulted platform 
situated in the medio-longitudinal region of the posterior half 
or umbonal portion of both valves. In addition to these, there 
exists in the interior of the dorsal valve of some genera a variously 
modified, thin, calcified, ribbon-shaped skeleton for the support 
of the ciliated arms, and the form of this ribbon serves as one of 
the chief generic characters of both recent and extinct forms. 
This brachial skeleton is more developed in some genera than 
in others. In certain forms, as in Terehratula and Terehraitdina, 
it is short and simple, and attached to a small divided hinge- 
plate, the two riliand-shaped lamina being l^ent upwards in the 
middle (fig. 1 5). The cardinal process is prominent, and on each 
.side of the hinge-plate are situated the dental sockets ; the loop 
in TerebraUdina becomes annular in the adult by the union of 
its crural processes (fig. 16). In MageUania \Waldheimia] it 
is elongated and reflected ; the hinge-plate large, with four 
depressions, under which originates a median septum, which 
extends more or less into the interior of the shell (figs. 13 and 14). 
* Subgenera are indicated by round, synonyms by square brack<tts. 
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In TerebraUUa the loop is attached to the hinge-plate and to the 
septum (fig. 17). In Megerlia it is three times attached, first to 
the hinge-plate, and then to the septum by processes from the 
diverging and reflected positions of the loop. In Magas the 
brachial skeleton is composed of an elevated longitudinal sep- 
tum reaching from one valve to the other, to which are affixed 
two pairs of calcareous lamellae, the lower ones riband-shaped ; 
attached first to the hinge-plate, they afterwards proceed by a 
gentle curve near to the anterior portion of the septum, to the 
sides of which they arc affixed ; the second pair originate on both 
sides of the upper edge of the septum, extending in the form of 
two triangular anchor-shaped lamellae (fig. t8). In Bouchardia 
the septum only is furnished with two short anchor-shaped 
lamellae. Many more modifications are observable in different 
groups of which the great family Terebraiulidae is composed. 
In Thecidium (figs. 3, 4) the interior of the dorsal valve is variously 
furrowed to receive the lophophorc folded in two or more lobes. 



Fins. 12-18. 

12. Macdlania \\V aldheimia] flavescens. Interior of ventral valve. 
/. foramen ; d. deltidiuin ; t, teeth ; a. adductor impressions 
( = f>cclusors, llancuL'k) , c, divaricator ( — caidinal muscles, 
it t = muscles diducteurs pnncij>aux, Gtatiolet) : ( accessory 
divancators (muscles diducteurs accessoires. GnUiolet) , h. 
ventral adjustor (ss ventral peduncular muscles, or nuisiles du 
pedoncwle paire supeneure, Graitolet) ; h', peduncular muscle. 
1 V Magellanta \\V aldhetmia] flavescens. Interior of dorsal valve, 
f, r', cardinal proce.s.s ; b', b' , hinge-plate ; s, dental sockets ; 
/.loop: q. crura: a. adductor impressions; c, accessory 
divaricator ; b. peduncle muscles ; ss, septum. 

14. Magellania [Waldhnntta] flavescens. Longitudinal section of 

valves. A. ventral, B, dorsal valves ; /. loop ; q, crura ; ss. 
septum : c, cardinal process. 

15. Terehrniula {I .inthvfis) vitrea. Interior of dorsal valve. /. loop : 

h, hinge-j)late ; c. cardinal process. 

\fu Loop of Terebratulina caput ut pends. 

17. Ixmgitndinal section of Tetsltfatella dofsata. (References as in 

fig- 14) 

18. Longitudinal section of Magas pumtlus. 

In the family Sptnfmdae there are two conical spires directed 
outwards, and nearly filling the cavity of the shell (fig. ^ 5) ; 
while in Airy pa the broad spirally coiled lamellae are vertical, 
and directed toward the centre of the dorsal valve. In the 



Rhynchoneilidae there are two short slender curved lami^e, 
while in many genera and even families, such as the Produciidae, 
Sifophomenidac , Lingulidae, Dtscinidae, See., there exists no 
calcified support for the labial appendages. The ventral valve 
in many of the genera is provided with two cur\'cd hinge-teeth, 
which fit into corresponding sockets in the opposite valve, so 
that the valves cannot be separated without breaking one of the 
teeth. 

Jilach valve of the shell is lined by a mantle which contains pro- 
longations of the body cavity. The outer surfaces of the mantle 
secretes the shell, which is of the nature of a cuticle impregnated 
by calcareous suits, 'lliese often have the form of prisms of calcite 
surrounded by a cuti- 
cular mesh work ; the 
whole is nourished and 
kept alive by processes, 
which in Grant a are 
branched ; these per- 
forate the shell and 
permit the access of the 
cuelomic fluid through- 
out its substance. These 
canals are closed ex- 
ternally and are absent 
in Rhynchonelta, where 
the amount of calca- 
reous deposit is small. 

In Lingula the shell is 

composed of alternate ^ . rfi- »ji. - t 

1 * s. ui. — Maaellama [u aldketmta] 

layers of chitm and of interior of dorsal valve, to 

phosphate of lime. The hJiow the position of the labial ap- 
frec edges of the mantle jH*ndages. v, Mouth, (A portion of tlie 
often l>ear chitinous fnnge of cini is removed to show (he 
, .. Ijrachial membrane and a portion of the 

bristles or setae w nch spiral extremities of the arms.) 
project beyond the shell. 

As in the case of the Lamellibranchiata, the shell of the 
adult is not a direct derivative of the youngest shell of 
the larva, 'fhe young Hrach‘u>pod in all its species is 
protected by an embryonic shell called the “ protegulum,” 
which sometimes persists in 
the umbones of the adult 
shells but is more usually 
worn off. In all species it 
has the same .shape, a shape 
which has been retained in 
the adult by the Lower 
Cambrian genus I phtdea. 

The body of the Brachiopod 
usually occupies about the 
posterior half of the sjiace 
within the .shell. The an- 
terior half of this space is 
lined by the inner wall of 
the mantle and is called the 
mantle cavity. This cavity 
lodges the arms, which arc 
curved and coiled in differ- 
ent ways in different genera. 

The water which bears the 

oxygen for respiration and ^ic.. 70. Ma^ellania [Wold^ 
the minute organisms upon keimia] flavescens. l^ongiiudinal 
which the Brachiopod feeds is section with a jKirtion of the 
swept into the mantle cavity 

by the action of the cilia " 

which cover the arms, and ( f\ Divaricator muscles, 
the egg.s and excreta pass out 5. Septum, 
into the same cavity. The Mouth, 
mouth lies in the centre of 

the anterior wall of the purposely omitted, 
body. Its two lips fusing 

together at the comers of the mouth are prolonged into the so- 
! called arms. These arms, which together form the lophophore, 
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lay be, as in Cisiella, applied flat to the inner surface of the 
^rsal mantle fold, but more usually they are raised free from 
le body like a pair of moustaches, and as they are usually far 
to lon/f to lie straight in the mantle cavity, they are folded or 
►iled up. The brachial skeleton which in many cases supports 
tf arms has been mentioned above. 

A transverse section through the arm (fig. 22) shows that it 
nsists of a stout base, c omposed of a vnry hyaline connective 
;sue not uncommon in the tissues of the llrachiopoda, which 
traversed by certain canals whose nature is considered below 
ider the section {The Body Cavity) devoted to the coelom, 
iteriorly this base supports a gurrie or gutter, the pre-oral 
ri of which is formed by a simple lip, but the post-oral rim is 
mposed of a closely set row of lentiicles. These may number 

some thousands, and they 
are usually bent over and 
tend to form a closed 
cylinder of the gutter, 
h^ach of these tentacles 
(fig. 22) is hollow, and it 
contains a diverticulum 
from the coelom, a branch 
of the vascular system, 
a nerve and some muscle- 
fibres. Kxlernally on two 
sides and on the inner 
surface the tentacles are 
ciliated, and the cilia 
are continued across the 
gutter to the lip and even 
on the outer surface of 
the latter. These cilia 
pass on any diatoms and 
other minute organism 
which come within their 
range of action to the 
capacious oval mouth, 
which appears as a mere 
deepening of the gutter 
in the middle line. In 
TvrebtaiuUna, Rhyn- 
chonella. Lingula, and 
possibly other genera, 
the arms cun Ije unrolled 
and protruded from the 
opened shell ; in this ca.se 
tlie tentacles also 
straighten themselves and 
wave about in the water. 

7 he Body Caoitv. The 
various mtcnial organs of 
the brachiojKKl l>ody. the 
alimentary lainal and liver, 
the excretory organs, Hit* 
heart, numerous muscles 
and the reproductive 
organs, are enclosed in a 
cavity called the body 
cavity, and .since this cavity 
(i.) is derived from the 
archicoel and is from the 
lirst surrounded by mcro- 
blast, (ii.) communicates 
with the exterior through 
the nejihridia or excretory 
organs, and (iii.) gives nse 
by tlu* proliferation of the 
ceHs which line it to the 
ova and spermatoza, it is of 
' ihdure of a true coelom. The coelom then is a spacious chamber 
nuiiiding the alimentary canal, and is continued clorsally and ven- 
lly into the sinuses of the mantle (fig. 21). Some of the endothelial 
Is limn*; the coelom are ciliated, the cilia keeping the corpuaculated 
id contents in movement. Others of the endothelial culls show a 
sat tenchmey to form muscle fibres. Besides this main coelomic 
/ity there are certain other spaces which F. Blochmann regards 
coelomic. but it must be remembered that his interpretation rests 



'Ki. ai.— .X diagram of the left hall 
u,n Argiope {Megathyns), which has 
n bisected in the median plane. 

The ventral valve. 

The dorsal valve. 

The pedicle. 

The mouth. 

Lip which overhangs the mouth 
and runs all round the lophophore. 
IVntacles. 

(.>vary in dorsal valve. 

Lj \'i r diverticula, 

fV^lusor muscle —its ilouble on pu 
IS shown. 

Internal opening of left tiephndium. 
lixternal o|)euing of the same. 
Ventral adiustor. 

Divancator muscle. 
Sub-oe.soj>hageal nerve ganglion. 
The heart. 

Dorsal adjustor muscle. 


largely on histological grounds, and at present embryological con- 
firmation ib wanting. These s]>aces are as follows . — (i.) the great 
arm-sinu.s ; (ii.) the small arm-sinus together with the central sinus 
and the peri-oesophageal sinus, and in Discimsca and Lingula, and, 
to a less extent, in Crania, the hp-smus ; (iii.) certain portions of the 
general liody cavity which in Crania are separated off and contain 
mu-scle-s. &c. ; (iv.) the cavity of the stalk when .such exists. The 
great arm-sinus of each side of the lophojihore lies beneath the fold 
or lip which together with the tentacles forms the ciliated groove 
m w'hich the mouth opens. These sinuses are completely shut off 
from all other cavities, they do not open into the main coelomic 
space nor into the small arm-smus, nor does the right sinus com- 
municate with the left. The small arm-sinus runs along the arms 
of the lophophore at the base of the tentacles, and gives off a blind 
diveiticulum into each of these. This diverticulum contains the 
blood-ve.sscl and niuscle-libres (fig. 22). In the region of the nioutli 
where tlu* two hah es of the small arm-sinus approach one anothei 
they open into a central sinus lying beneath the oesophagus and 
partly walled m by the two halves of the ventral mesentery. This 
sinu.s is continued round the oesophagus as the peri-oe.sophageal 
sinus, and thus the whole complex of the small arm-sinus has the 
relations of the so-called vascular system ol a Sipuncuhd. In Cfania 
it is completely shut olf from the main coelom, but in Lingtda it 
communicates freely with this cavity. In Discinism and Liugula 
there is further a lip-smus or hollow system of channels wdiich tra- 
\'erses the supporting ti.s.sue 
of the edge ot the mantle 
and coii^^ains muscle-fibres. 

It opens into the peri- 
oesophageal sinus. It is 
better developed and more 
spacious in Lingula than 
111 JHsdttisia. In Crania, 
where only indications of the 
lij»-.sinus occur, there are tw cj 
otlu‘1 closed spaces. The 
])oslenor occlusor muscles 
lie in a special closed 
space which Blochmann also 
regards as coelomic. The 
})osterior end of the intestine 
IS similarly surrounded by 
a closed coelomic space 
known as the pen-anal sinus 
in which the rectum lies 
freely, unsupported by 
mesenteries. All these 
spaces contain a similar 
coagulable fluid with sparse 
I orjmscles, and all are lined 
b} ciliated cells, 'liierc is 
turther a great tendency lor 
the endothelial cells to form 
mii.scles, and this is especi- 
ally pronounced in the small 
ami-sinus, where a coii- 
Mm uouH mu.scle is built up. 

The mantle - sinuses which 
form the chief spaces in the 
mantle are diverticula of the 
mam coelomic cavity. In 
IHsnniMa they are jirovided 
with a muscular valve jdaced 
at their point of origin. They 
contain the same fluid as the 
general coelom. The stalk 
IS an extension of the ven- 
tral body- wall, and contains 
a portion of the coelom 
which, in Discimsca and 
Lingula, remains in com- 
munication with the general 
body cavity. 

The Altmnttary Canal . — 

The mouth, which is quite 
devoid of armature, leads 
imperceptibly into a short and dorsally directed oesophagus, 
i'he latter enlarges into a spherical stomach into w'hich open the 
broad ducts of the so-called liver. The stomach then passes 
into an intestine, which in the Testicardines (Articulata) is short, 
finger-shaped and closed, and in the Ecardines (Inarticulata) is 
longer, turned back upon its first course, and ends m an anus. In 
Lingula and Discina the anus lies to the right in the mantle-cavity, 
but in Crania it opens mcdianly into a posterior extension ot the 
sami'. Apart from the asymmetry of the intestine caused by the 
lateral position of the anus in the two genera just named. Bnichio- 
pods are bilaterally symmetrical animals. 

The liver consists of a right and loft half, each opening by a broad 
duct into the stomach. £ach half consists of many lobes which 
may branch, and the whole takes np a considerable proportiem of 



T. The lip. 

2. The liase of a tmtack* bisecteil in 

the middle line. 

3. Great arm-sinus. 

4. Smallarm-sinus, containing muscle- 

fibres. 

5. 'Fentacular canal. 

6. Extenial tcntaculai iiiuscit . 

7. Tentacular blood - vessel arising 

from the cut arm-vessel in the 
small ann-sintis. 

8. Chief arm-nori't'. 

9. Secondary arm-nerve. 

10. Under arm-nerve. 
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the space in the body cavity. The food passes into these lobes, 
which may be found crowded with diatoms, and without doubt a 
large part of the digestion is carried on inside the liver. The stomach . 
oesophagus and intestine are ciliated on their inner surface. The 
intestine is slung by a median dorsal and ventral mesentery which 
divides the body cavity into two symmetrically shapc'd halves ; 
It IS " stayed ” by two transverse sejita, the anterior or gastnv 
panetal band running from the stomach to the l>ody w’all and the 
jiosterior or ileoparietal band running from the intestine to the body 
wall. None of the.se septa is complete, and the various parts of 
the central l>ody cavity freely communicate with one another. In 
Rhynchonella, where there are two pairs of kidney.s. the internal 
oTJening of the anterior pair is supported by the gastroparietal band 
’.nd that of the posterior ]>air by the* ileoparietal l^ncl. The latter 
IHiir alone persists m all other genera. 

'riie kidneys or nephridia open internally by wide funnel-shaped 
ue]»hndiostomes and externally by small pores on each side of the 
inoiitl# near the base of the arms. Each is short, gently curved and 
flevoid of convolutions. They are lined by cells charged with a yellow 
or brown pigment, and besides j|||pir excretory functions they act 
.:s ducts through which the reprwRtive cells leave the body. 

Circulatory System , — 'Phe structures lormerly regarded as pseudo- 
hearts have been ^own by l^xlcy to be nephridia ; the trvfe heart 
was described aA hgured by Hancock, but has m many cases 
escaped the obse^atiou of later zoologists. V . Blochmann in 1884, 
however, observed this organ in the ifang animal in specie's ol the 
lollowing gmiesa : — Terchratutina, AjJffilania WValiihetmiaj, Rhyit’ 
(lioiidla, Mef^athyris (Araiope), Lingula and Crania (fig. 21). It 
i-onsists of a definite contractile sac or .sacs lying on the dorsal side 
of the alimentary canal near the oesophagus, and in preparations 
ol Terehratulina made by (|uickly removing the viscera and examin- 
ing them in sea water under a microscope, he was able to count the 

pulsations, which lollowed one 
intervals of 3i>-4o 

A vessel — the dorsal vessel 
— runs lorward from the heart 
along the dorsal surface ol 
the oesophagus, ves.scl 

IS notliing but a sjBt between 
the rigid and loft folds of the 
mesentery, and its cavity is 
thus a remnant of the blas- 
tocoel. A similar jirimitive 
arrangemeid is thought by F. 
Hloclimann to obtain in the 
genital arteries. Anteriorly the 
dorsal vessed splits into a right 
Fic.. 2 V — Rhynchonella {Hemi- and a left half, which enter the 
ihwis) p'sittaceu. Interior of dorsal small arm-sinus uiul, running 
valve, s, Sockets ; h, dental plates ; along it. give off a blind branch 
V , mouth ; de, labial ajipendage in to each tentacle (fig. 21). The 
its natural position ; d, ajipendage right and left halves are con- 
ext<*nded or unrolled. nected ventrally to the oeso- 

phagus by a sliort vessel which 
supplies these tentacles in the immediate neighbourhood of the mouth, 
riierc is thus a vascular ring around the oesopliagus. The heart gives 
off postenorly a secoml median vessel which divides almost at once 
into a right and a left half, each of which again divides into two 
vessels which run to the dorsal and ventral mantles respectively. 
The dorsal branch sends a blind twig into each of the diverticula 
of the dorsal mantle-sinus, the ventral branch supplies the nephridia 
and neighbouring jiarts before reaching the ventral lobe of the mantle. 
Both dorsal and ventral branches supply the generative organs. 

The blood is a coagulable fluid. Whether it contains corpuscles 
IS not yet determined, but if so thi’y must be few in number. It is 
remarkable fact that m JHscinisca, although the vessels to the 
lophophore are arranged as in other Brachiopods, no trace of a heart 
or of the posterior vessels has as yet larn discovered. 

Muscles. — The number and position of the muscles differ materi- 
ally in the two great divisions into which the Brachiopoda have been 
gr6iii>ed, and to some extent also in the different genera of which 
each division is compiosed. Unfortunately almost every anatomist 
who has wntten on the muscles of the Brachiopoda has proposed 
different names for each muscle, and the confusion thence arising 
is much to be regretted. In the Testicardines, of which the genus 
Terebratula may be taken as an example, five or six pairs of muscles 
are staled by A. Hancock. Gratiolot and others to be connected 
with the opening and closing of the valves, or with their attachment 
to or movements upon the peduncle. First of all. the adductors 
or occlusors consist of two muscles, which, bifurcating near the 
centre of the shell cavity, produce a large quadruple impression 
on the internal surface of the small valve (fig. 13, a. aj, and a single 
divided one towards the centre of the large or ventral valve (fig. 12, 
a). The function of this pair of muscles is the closing of the valves. 
Two other pairs have been termed divaricators by Hancock, or 
cardinal muscles (*‘ muscles diducteurs of Gratiolet), and have 
for function the opening of the valves. The divaricators proper are 
stated by Hancock to arise from the ventral valve, one on each 
side, a little in advance of and close to the adductors, and after 



rapidly diminishing in siie become attached to the cardinal process, 
a space or prominence between the sockets in tlic dorsal valve. 
The accessory divaricators are, according to the same authority, a 
pair of miall muscles which have their ends attached ti> the ventral 
valve, on each side of the median line, a little behind the united 
basis of the adductors, and again to the extreme ]X)int of the cardinal 
process. Two pairs of muscles, apparently connected with the 
peduncle and its limited movements, have been minutely deacrilied 
by Hancock as having one of their extremities attached to this organ. 
I'he dorsal adjustors arc fixed to the ventral surface of the peduncle, 
and are again inserted into the hinge-plate in the smaller valve. 
The ventral adjustors art' considered to pass from the Inner extremity 


Fig. 24. Magellania [\Valdheimid\ flavescens. Diagram bhowiiig 
the muscular system. (After Hancock.) 

M, Ventral, Z, Extremity of inteslinr. b, Ventral adjustors. 

N, Dorsal valve, a. Adductor. h\ Peduncular muscles. 

/. Loop. r, Divaricators. b", l>orsal adjustors. 

V. Mouth. t Acc^pry divaricator^i. I*. Pi’duiicle. 

of the peduncle, and to Wlome attached by one pair of their ex- 
tremities to the ventral valve, one on each side and a little behind 
the expanded base of t he di varicat ors. The function of these muscles, 
according to the same authority, is not only that of erecting the shell ; 
they seiA^e also to attacli the peduncle to the shell, and thus effect 
the steadying of it upon the peduncle. By alternate contracting 
they can cause a slight rotation ol the animal in its stalk. 

Such is the general arrangement of the shell muscUs in the divi- 
sion composing the articulated Brachiopoda. nnikmg allowance for 
certain unimportant modifications oliservable in the animals com- 
posing the different families and genera thereof. Owing to the strong 
and tight Interlocking of the valves by the means of curved teeili 





Figs. 25, 26. Lingula anatina. 

25, Interior of ventral valve. j,kj. Lateral muscles (7, an- 

26, Interior of dorsal valve. tcriors; k, middles; /, 

g, Umbonal muscular impres- outsiders), enabling the 

sions (open valves). valves to move forward 

h. Central muscles (close valves), and backward on each 

f, Transmedial or sliding muscles. other. 

b. Parietal band. (After King.) 

and sockets, many species of Brachiopoda could open their valves 
but slightly. In some species, such as Thecidea, the animal could 
raise its dorsal valve at right angles to the plane of the ventral one 

In^the Ecardines, of which Lingula and Discina may be quoted 
as examples, the myOlogy is much more complicated. Of the shell 
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or valvular musclefl W, King makes out five pairs and an odd one. 
and mdividualizes their respective functions as follows -Three 
are lateral , having their members limited to the sides of the ' 


opi'timg and closing of the shell, tlie laterals enable the valves to 
move forward and liackward on each other, and the irammedtans 
allow the similar extremities (the rostral) of the valves to turn from 
each other to the right or the left on an axis sulicentncally situated, 
that is, tile medio-transverse region of the dorsal valve. It was long 
a matter in discussion whether the animal could displace its valves 
sideways when about to open its shell, but this has Ix'en actually 
observed by I’rolessors K. Semper and E. S. Morse, who saw the 
animal pertorni the operation. They mention that it is never done 
suddenly or by /erks, as the valves are at first always pushed to one 
side several times and back again on each other, at tlie .same time 
op<*miig gmdually in the tnirisvcTse direction till they rest opposite 
to one another and widely ajiart. 1'hose who have not seen the 
annual in life, or who did not believe in the possibility ot the valves 
crossing each other with a slight obluiuitjr, would not consent to 

appropnating any of its muscles 
to that purpose, and consequent! v 
attributed to all the lateral mii.scles 
the simple function of keeping 
the valves in an opposite posi- 
tion, or holding them adjusted. 
We have not only the observa- 
tions of Semper and Morse, but 
tlie anatomical investigations of 
King, to conlirm the sliding 
action or lateral divarication ol 
the valves of Lingula. 

Ill the Tcslicardines, where no 
such sliding action of the valves 
was necessary or po.ssible, no 
muscl(;s for such an oliject were 
re<|uiju|, consi'quently none took 
rise the lateral portions of 

the valves as in Lingula ; but 
in an extinct group, the Trime- 
rellidae, which seems to be some- 
what intermediate in character 
between the Ecardines and Testi- 
cardiues, have been found cer- 
tain scars, which appear to 
have been juoduced by rudi- 
mentary lateral muscles, but it is 
doubttul (considering the shells 
are fumisned with teeth, though 
but rudely developed) whether 
such muscles enabled the valves, 
as in Lingula, to move forward 
and backward upon each other. 
Crania in life opens its valves 
by moving upon the straight 
hinge, without sliding the valve. 

The nervous system of Brachio- 
pods has, as a rule, maintained 
its primitive connexion with the 
external epithelium. In a few 
places ii has sunk into the con- 
nective - tissue supporting layer 
beneath the octodi'rm, but the 
chief centres still remain in the 
ectoderm, and the filirils form- 
ing the nerves are for the most 



Fici. 27. — Lingula anatina. 
l>iagram showing th<‘ muscular 
system. (After Hancock.) 'I'he 
letters indicate the muscles as 
in tigs. 25 and 26. 

A. Dorsal, a, Alimentary 

B, Ventral valve. tube. 

/», Peduncle. e. Anal aper 

f. Heart. ture. 

part at the base of the ectodermal cells. Above the oesophagus 
is a thin commissure which passes laterally into the chief arm- 
iiiTve. This latter includes in its course numerous ganglion cells, 
and forms, according to F. Blochmann. the immensely long drawn out 
supra-oesophageal ganglion. The chief arm-nerve traverses the lopho- 

f ihore. being situated between the great arm-sinus and the base of the 
ip (figs 12 and 28) : it gives off a branch to each tentacle, and these 
all anastomose at the ba.s<* of the tentacles with the second nerve 
of the arm. the so-called .secondary arm-nerve. Like the chief arm- 
nerve, this strand runs through the lophophore, parallel indeed 
with the former except near the middle line, where it passes vcntrally 
to the oesophagus. The lophophore is .supplied by yet a third nerve, 
the under arm-nerve, which is less clearly defined than the others, 
and rtMiembles a moderate aggregation of thr nerve fibrils, which seem 
everywhere to underlie the ect^erm, and which in a few cases are 
gathered up into nerves. The under arm-nerve, which lies between 
the small arm-sinu.s and the surface, supplies nerves to the muscles of 
both arm^sinusos (figs. 22 and 28). Medianly, it ha.s its ori^ in the 
sub - oesojp|tage«l ganglbn. which, like the supra-oesophageal, is 
drawn ou¥lateraUy, though not to the same extent. In the middle 
line the sub-oesophaiKal nerve mass is small ; the ganglion is in 
fact d|awi> ^t into Jro halves placed on either side of the body. 
From ca^l^^httse .nR-oesophagoal ganglia numerous nerves arisi^ 


are 111 places 
nt ol connective 


Passing from the middle line outwards they are— (i.) the median 
pallial nerve to the middle of the dorsal mantle ; (ii.) numerous 
small nerves -the circuni -oesophageal commissures —which pass 
round the oesophagus to the chief arm-nerve or supra-oesophaigeal 
ganglion ; (iii.) the under arm-nerve to the lophophore and its 
musclc-s ; (iv.) the lateral pallial nerve to the sides ol the dorsal 
mantle. Laterally, the sul)-oe.sophageal ganglia give off (v.) nerves 
to the ventral mantle, and finally they supply (vi.) brandies to the 
varioti-s muscles. There is a special marginal nerve running round 
the edge of the mantle, but the connexion of this with the rest of 
the nervous system ls not clear ; probably it is merely another 
concentration of the diffused sub-ectodermal nervous fibrils. 

The above account applies more particularly to Crania, but in the 
mam it is applicable to the other Inarticulata which have been in- 
vestigated. In Discimsca and Lingula, however, the sub-oesophageal 
gangUon is not drawn out, but lies medianly ; it gives off two 
posteriorly directed nervc.s to the stalk, wliich in Lingula unite and 
form a sulistantial nerve. Scn.se organs are unknown m thelfcdult. 
The larval forms are provided with eyi'-spots, but no very specialized 
sense organs are found in the adulk 

The histology of Brachiopods fPIsents some peculiar and many 
primitive features. As a rule the cells are minute, and this has 
especially stood in the way of cm l>ryoiogical resi^rch. The plexus 
ot nerve-fibrils which underlie the Ectoderm 
gathered up into nerves, and the great developi^ 
tissue, are worthy of notice^^lach of the latter takes the form of 
hyaline suppoitmg tissue)^ 
cnibedd'‘d m which are 
.scattered cells and libres. 

The lophophore and stalk 
an* largely composed ol this 
tissue. 'I'he ectodermal cells 
are large, ciliated, and 
amongst the ciliatqj^ cells 
glandular cells ari‘ .semen fi. 

'I'he chitinous chaetae have 
their origin in .special ecto- 
dermal pits, at the base of 
which is OM large cell which 
IS thoiigl^ to secrete the 
chaeta, as in Chaetopods. 

These pits are not isolated, 
but are connected by an 
ectodermal ridg<‘, which 
grows 111 at the margin ot 
the mantle and forms a con- 
tinuous band somewhat re- 
sembling the ectodermal 
primordium of vertebrate 
teeth. 

The ovary and testes are Flc. 28. — Diagram of nervous 
hcaped-up masses of red or system of Crama ; horn tlic dorsal 
yellow cells due to a pro- side. The nerves running to the 
liferation of the cells lining dorsal parts art' white, with black 
the coelom. There are four edges ; those running to the ventral 
of such ma.sses, two dorsal parts are solid lilack. Alagnified. (.\fter 
Hlt>chmaiiii.) 

1. Oesophagus. 

2. Supra-oesophageal commissure. 

3. C’ircum-oesophageal commissures. 

4. Dnder arm-nerve. 

5. (ireal arm-sinus. 

6. Small arm-sinus. 

7. Tentacle. 

8. Lip of lophophore. 

9. Infra -oesophageal commissure. 

10. Chief arm-nerve, 
ir. Secondary aiTn-nerve. 

in a brood-pouch which is 12. Nerves to tentacles. 

es.sentially a more or less Sub-oesophageal ganglion. 

deep depression of the bodv- 14. Dorsal lateral nerve. 

wall median in Theridea. 15. Sub-oesophageal portion of the 

while in Cistella (? Argiope) ' secondai^- arm-nerve. 

there is one such pouch on 16. Median pallial nerve of dorsal 

each side, just IxjIow the lol>e of mantle. 

base of the arms, and into yy. Anterior occlusor muscle. 

these the nephridia open. yg. posterior occlusor muscle. 

The developing ova are iq. Ohliquus superior muscle, 
attached by little stalks to 20. T.evalor brachii muscle, 
the walls of these pouches. 

In spite of some assertions to the contrary, all the Brachiopods 
which have been carefully investigated have" lx‘en found to be male 
or female. Hermaphrodite forms are unknown. 

EmbfVidogy. — With the exception of Yatsu’s article on the develop- 
ment of Lingula (/. Coll. Set., Japan, xvii., 1901-^1003) and E. G. 
Conklin’s on “ Terebratulina scptentrionalis ” (P. Amer. Phil. Soc. 
xli., igo2). little real advance has been made in our knowledge of 
the embryology of the Brachtopoda within recent years. Kovalev- 
sky's researches (/n>. Obshch. Moskov. xiv., 1874) on Megathyris 
{Argiope) and Yatsu’s just mentioned are the most complete as 



and two ventral, and as a 
rule they extend belween 
the outer and inner layer ol 
the mantle lining tlie shells. 
The ova and the spermatozoa 
dehisce into the body cavity 
and pass to the exterior 
through the nephridia. Fer- 
tilization takes place out- 
side the body, and in 
some species the early stages 
of dcveloj^mcnt take place 
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regards the earlier stages. Segmentation is complete, a gastrula 
is formed, the blastopore closes, the archentcron gives off two 
coelomic sacs which, as far as is known, are unaffected by the super- 






s of Megalhyris {Afgiopc).%L. Uirva which has 


A 

Fig. 211. — Three larvae st|||e! 

just left brond-powch ; B, Id^fitudinal section through a somewhat later stage 
C, the fully formed embryo just before fixing -the neo-embryo of Beecher. 
Highly magnified. 

1. Anterior l^gment. ^ Third *or stalk-forming 

2. Second or mantle- W 

forming segment. 


lophophore has begun to appear as an outgrowth of the dorsal 
mantle* lobe. The protegulum has been found in members of almost 
all the families of Brachiopod, and it is tiioughi to occur throughout 
the group. It resembles the shell of the Cambrian 
genus Ibhidea [Fatetina], and the Phylembr\'0 is 
irequently referred to as the Faienna stage. In some 
orders the Phylombryo is succeeded by an Obolclla 
stage with a nearly circular outline, but this is not 
universal. The larva now assumes specific characters 
and IS practically adull. 

ClassificatuiH, — Beecher’s division of the Brachiopoda 
into four orders is ba.sed largely on the character of 
the ajKTture through which the stalk or jM^dick* leaves 
tlie .shell. To appreciate his diagnoses it is necessary 
to understand certain terms, which unfortunately are 
not used m tlu* same sense by all authors. The tri- 
angular pedicle-opening seen in Orlhi.<, &c., has been 
named by James Hidl and j. M. Clarke tlu* delthyrium. 
In some less primitive genera, f./?. Terehraiula, that 
type of opening is found in the young stages only ; later 
It becomes partly closed by two plates which grow out 
from the sides of the delthyrium. These plates are 



segment. 

4. Eye-spots. 

a. Muscles. 


5. Setae. 

6 . Nerve mass (?). 

7. Alimentary canal. 





ficial segmentation of the body that divides the larva into three 
segments. The walls of these sacs give rise at an early stage to 
muscles which ena!»le the parts of the larva ij^ove actively on one 
another (fig. 20, R). About this stage tlie fllK'ae leave the brood- 
pouch, w'hicli IS a lateral or median cav'ity in the body of the female, 
and lead a free swimming life in the ocean, 'bhe anterior segment 
broadems and becomes umbrella- shapi’d ; il has a powertul row of 
cilia round the rirn and smato cilia on tlic general surf^^e. By the 
aid of these* cilia the larva aWiins actively, but owing t#its minute 
size it covers very little distance, and this prol->ably accounts for the 
fact that where brachiopods occur there are, as a rule, a good many 
in one spot. The head bears four eye-s}iots. and it is continually 
testing the ground (fig. 2g, A, C). 'I'ln* second segment grows down- 
wards like a skirt surrounding the third segment, which is destined 
to torm the stalk. It bears af its rim four bundles of very pronounced 
chaetae. After a certain time the larva fixes it.self by its stalk to 
.some stone or rock, and the skirt -like second segment turns forward 
over the head and forms the mantle. What goes on within the 
mantle is unknowm, but presumably the head is absorlied. The 
chaetae drop off, and the lophophoro is believed to arise from 
thickenings which appear in the dorsal mantle lobe. 7'he Plankton 
Expedition brought Wk. and H. Siraroth {Fffieh. FUmkton Ex- 
peditwn, ii.. 18^7)' lias described, a few larval brachiopods of undeter- 
mined genera, two of which at least were pelagic, or at any rate taken 

far from the coast. These 
larvae, which resemble 
those described by Fntz 
Muller {Anh. Naturg.. 
iHbi - 1862), have their 
mantle turned over their 
head and the larval .shell 
well developed. No .stalk 
has been seen by Simroth 
or Fritz Muller, but in 
other respects the larva 
resembles the stages in the 
development of Megathv^^ 
and Trrebratulina which 
immediately prece-<le fixa- 

ITg. 30. —Stages in the fixing and tion. The cirri or tentacles, 
nu'tamorphosisof rcfffftra/M/tna. Highly of which three or four 
magnified. (From Morse.) pairs arc present, are cap- 

A, Larva (neo-embryo) just come to of being pi:ptruded, 

^ ^ J and the minute larva 

B, C, D, Stages showing the turning by means of the 

forward of the second or mantle seg- ciliaryaction they prince. 

1 1 can retract the tentacles . 

E. 'completion of tliLs. sliut its sheU, and sink to 

F, Young Brachiopod. u ia 

The first, second and third C. E. E. Beecher {A met, 

Jouf. Set. ser. 3, xh. and 
xliv.) has classified with 
appropriate names the various stages through which Brachio- 
pod larvae pass. The last stage, that in which the folds of the 
second segment are already reflected over the first, he calls the 
Typembryo. Either before or j ust after turning, the mantle develops 
a larval shell termed the protegulum, and when this is completed 
the larva is termed the Pnylembryo. By this time the eyes have 
disappeared, the four bundles of chaetae have dropped off, and the 
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named by von BncU m 1834 the " deltidium.” The 
form of the deltidium varies in different genera. The 
two plates may meet in the middle line, and leave imly 
a small oval opening near tin* centre for the pedicle, 
as m tfhvnrhonellii ; or they may meet only near the 
base of the delthyrium forming tlie lower boundary of 
the circular lu'dicle-opfiiing. as in 1 rrrhratula ; or the 
right plati* may remain quitt* distinct from tlie left 
plati*. as in Terehratrlla. The pro-deltiihiim, a term introduced 
by Hall and Clarke, signifies a small embryonic plate originating 
on the dorsal side of the body. It subsequently becomes attached 
to the ventral valve, and 
develops into the pseiulo- 
deltidium, m the Neotre- 
matuand the F.olremata. 

'the pseiiclo-deltidium (so* 
named by Bronn m 1862) 
is a single plate which 
grows from the apex of 
the delthyrium down- 
wards, and may com- 
pletely close the 
aperture. Tlu* pseudo- 
dcltulium is sometimes 
reabsorbed 111 tlu* adult. 

In the Telotremata 
neither pro-delfidium nor 
pseudo - deltidium is 
known. In the Atremala 
the pro ' deltidium does 
not become fixed to the — Shell of larval Brachiopod. 

ventral valve, and does phylembryo stage, x 90. (From Simroth.) 
not develop mloa})seiulo j protegulum; 2. permanent .shell, 
deltidium. The American 

use of the term deltidium for the structure which Europeans call 
the pseudo - deltidium makes for confusion. The development 
ol the brachial supports has lieen studied by Friele, kischer and 
Oehlert. A summary of the results is given by Beecher {Trans. 
Connect. Acad, ix,, 1893 ; reprinted in Studies in Evolution. 1901). 

The orders Atremata and Neotremata are frequently grouped 
together, as tlu* sub-class Inarticulata or Ecardines- the Treten- 
temta of Davidson and the orders Protremata and Telotremata, 
as the ArticuUta or Testicardines 
the Clistenterata of Davidson. The w 
following scheme of classification is 
based on Beecher's and Schubert’s. 

Recent families are printed in italic 
type. 

Cla.ss I. Ecardines (Inarticulata) 

ORDER I. Atramata (Beecher). - 
Inarticulate Brachiopoda, with the 
pedicle passing out between the urn 
bones, the opening being shared by 

both valves. Pro-deltidium attached . 

to dorsal valves. FAMILIES.- “L"® 

Paterinidae, Obolidae, Trime- 

RELi-iDAE, Lingulellidae, A/.vi,r- chonella. Magnified. 

UDAB , Ligulasmatidae. 1. Umbo of ventral valve. 

ORDER n. Rfotmiiata (Beecher). 2. Deltidium. 

More or less circular, cone-shaped, 3. Margin of delthyrium. 
inarticulate Brachiopoda. The pedicle 4. Pedicle-opening, 
passes out at right angles to the plane 5. Dorsal valve, 
of junction of the valves of the shell ; 

the opening is confined to the ventral valve, and may take the form 
of a silt, or may be closed by the development of a special plate 
called the listrium, or by a pscudo-dcltidiura. Pro-deltidium at lached 
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to ventral vaJvc. FAMILIES. • AcROTKiiiiUAii. Siphonojretidak. 
Trematidae, Discjnjdah, Cramidai.. 

Cla.s.s II. TfeSTfCARorNfs (Articl'lata) 

OBDEB III. Protremata (Beecher). — Articulate Brachiopoda, 
with iiefhcle-ojx'nmg rcstruteil to ventral valve, and either open 
at the hinge line or mort‘ or less completely closed by a pseudo-del- 
tidiuin, which may dwajijiear m adult. The pro-deltidiuni originat- 
ing on thi* dorsal surfare later becomes anchylosed witli the ventral 
valve. FAMILIES. Ivi’torginidae. Eichwaldiidak, Billing- 

SICLLIDA/;, StROPHOMEMIMI*. THECtDttl)Ab\ LUODirt flDAE. RlCHTtfO- 
I'KNIDAE, ORTHIDAK, ( LlTAMDONn IDAK, S YNTKOlUlIlDAK, FoRAM- 
nONITIDAE, J^K.NTAMERIUAF.. 

OBOEB IV. Telotremata (Beecher). - Articulate Brachiopoda, 
with the pedicle-opening, conhned in later litt‘ to the ventral valve, 
and placed at the umbo or beneath it. Deltidinm pre.sent, but no 
pro-deltidiuni. Lophojihoie supported by calcareous loojis. &'c. 
FAMILIES. PROTORHVNCMIDAI-., KIIYNCUONKLUDAK, rTCNTRj^L- 
I.IDAI . 'J't’NKBRATUunAr:, Stringocephalidak, Mkc;ai.a\tt r1Ke, 
ThRt nKAThLUttAl'. AtR\P1GAE. SPIRIFEKlDArc, .AtIIYRIDAT . 

Litth light has been thrown on the athnitie.s ol the 
Bracinopoilu by re* ent researcli, though speculation has not been 
wanting. Bracino]i<ids hav(‘ been at various times placed with tlie 
Molbiscu, the Chaelopoda, the ('haetognatha, the Fhoronidea, the 
Folyzoa, the Hemicl.ordata, and the Urochordata. None of these 
alliances has Ixirne close scrutinv. I’ht- suggestion to filace Hrachio 
pods with tin* Folyzoa, Phovoni^, Phahd(>f>leura and Cephalodiscus, 
in the Fhylnm Fodaxonia made in lint \\ lint. (vol. xix, ninth edition, 
pp. 440 441) has not nnd w ith acceptance, and until we have a fuller 
account ot the embryology of some oni' lorm, jin-ferably an in- 
articulate. It IS w’l.ser to rt*g,iiil the group as a very isolated one. 

It may, however, he pointe<l out that Brachiopods semn to belong 
to that class of animal winch commences hte as a larva with three 
segments, and tliat tri-segmente(l larvae have been louml now in 
several ol the larger groups. 

Distrthutwn. BrachiojKxls hr.sl appear in the Lower Cambrian, 
and reached their highest devi'lopment m the SilurLn. from whicli 
upwards ol io<H) species are known, and*were nearly as numerous 
111 the Devonian iieriotl ; at present they are repre.senl<,*d by some 
140 recent species. The following have been found m the British 
area, as dehned by A. M. Norman, Terehratidru, (a/ntt-serpentis 
1 ... 'Icfchratula (Gwvnia) capsulu Jeff., Maaelhtina (MdcanUrcvia) 
crnnium Midi.. M. septif>em Loveii. ferehratella spildterf’enensU Dav., 
Ale^athy^h dendlata Chemn.. Chtella cuteUula S. Wood. Cfvptopora 
gnomon Jett., lihynchonclla {Hemtthyris) psitUwm Gmel., Cvanin 
anomala Mull., and lHsc%m%ta atlantica King. Alumt one-half the 
120 existing species are found above the 100-fathoms line. Below' 
150 fathoms they are rare, but a few such as Tcfebvatulina lovvillei aie 
found down to iooo fathoms. I.iugula is essontiallv a very shallow' 
watei form. As a rule the genera of the northern hemisphere dilfei 
from lliO',e of the southern. A large numbei of .specimens ol a 
species ate usually found together, sini e their only mode of spreading 
IS during the ciliated larval stage, which althongli' it swims vigorously 
can only cover a lew niillirnetn's an hout ; still it may be carried 
some little distance- by currents. 

Fmiui* stress is olt(‘n lani on the fact that, Lingula has come down 
to us a])parently unchanged since- ('ambrian times, whilst Crania, 
and foims \e-ry closely re.sembling PisriHa and Rhynchonella, arc 
loimd treim the tlrdoviciaii strata onwards. The former statement 
IS, how't-VL-], true ol animals from other classes at least as highly 
organized as Brachiopods, c.g. the Gasteropod Capulus, whilst most 
of tlie invertebrate cla.sse‘s were represented in the Ordovician by 
lorms whie-h do not dittei Irom their existing representatives in any 
important respect. 

A full bil)liogrupliy ol Brachiopoda (recent and tossd) is to be 
lound in Davidson's MonAraph of Briti.sh Fossil Brachiopods, 
l\tl. Sot. Mon. vi.. i88(). rTu- Monogra])h on Recent Brachiopoda, 
1>V tin* Sana- autlioi, 7 r, l.imt. Soc. London, Zool, ser, ii. vol. iv., 
iH8() 1888. must on no account be omitted. (A. E. S.) 

BRACHISTOCHRONE (from the Or. PpaxuTTos, shortest, 
and time), a term invented by John Bernoulli in 1694 

to denoti' the cur\ e along which a body passes from one fixed 
point to another in the shortest time. When the directive force 
IS constant, tlie ( urve is a cycloid (q.r.) ; under other conditions, 
spirals and other car\'es are described (see Mechanics). 

BRACHYGEPHALIC (Gr. for short-headed), a term invented 
by Andreas Retziiis to denote those skulls of which the width 
from side to side was little lej^s than the length from front to 
hack, their ratio being as 80 tm.ioo, as in those of the Mongolian 
type. Thus taking the length as 100, if the width exceeds 80, 
the skull IS to be classed as brachycephalic. The prevailing form 
of the In ad of civilizecl races is brachycephalic. It is supposed 
that a l)rachycepl^ic‘,race inhabited Europe before the Celts. 
Among those “whose heads show marked brachycephal}’ 
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are the Indo-Chinese, the Savoyards, Croatians, Bavarians, 
Lapps, Burmese, Armenians and Peruvians. (See Craniometry. ) 
BRACHYLOGUS (from Gr. fipaxis, short, and Aoyos, word), 
title applied in the middle of the i6th century to a work con- 
taining a systematic exposition of the Roman law, which some 
writers have assigned to the reign of the emperor Justinian, 
and others have treated as an apocryphal work of the 16th 
century. The earliest extant edition of this worldivas published 
at Lyons in 1549, under the title of Corpus Legum per modum 
Instiiuiionum ; and the title Brachylogus toHus Juris Civihs 
appears for the first time in an edition published at Lyons in 
155/,. The origin of the work may be referred with great 
probability to the 12th century. There is internal evidence 
that it was composed subsequently to the reign of Loui.s le 
D^bonnairc (778-840), as it contains a Lombard law of that 
king’s, which forbids the testimony of a clerk to be recei\'ed 
gainst a layman. On the othhr hand its style and reasoning 
is far^perior to that of the law writers of the loth and nth 
centu®; ; while the circumstanceAat the method of its author 
has not lieen in the .slightest degr^influencetf by the .school of 
tluj Gloss-writers (Glossatores) leads fairly to the conclusion 
that he wrote before that Ibhool lj|||ime doming! at Bologna. 
Savignv , who traced the history o"he Brachylogus with great 
care, is disposed to think that it is the work of Imeriiis himself 
(Geschichic des rom. Rechts im M ittelalter). Us value is chief!) 
historical, as it furnishes evidence that a knowledge of justinian's 
legislation was alwamjnainlained in northern Italy, the author 
of the work has adiPed the Institutes of Justinian as the basis 
of it, and draws largely on the Dige.<:i^ the Code and the Novels ; 
while certain passages, evidently taken from the Sententiac 
Receptae of Julius Paiilus, impl> that the author was also 
acquainted with the Visigothic colb of Roman law compiled 
by order o 7 Alaric 11 . 

An eihtion liy E. Bockmg was published at Boilin in i82(), iiiider 
the tilU; of Corpus Le guy. i sive Brachylogus Juris Civilis. See also 
H. Fitting, Uher die Heimafh und dus Alter des sogenannleu fhinfiv- 
logus (Berlin, i88<>), 

BRACKET, in architecture' and carpentering, a projecting 
feature either in wood or metal for holding things together or 
supporting a shelf. The same feature in stone is ('ailed a con- 
sole ” (q.v.). in furniture it is a .small ornamental shelf for a 
wall or a corner, to bear knick-knacks, china or other bric-a-brac. 
The word has been referred to “ brace,” clamp, I.at. hraccliium, 
arm, but the earliest form “ bragget ” (1580) points to the Irut' 
derivation from the Fr. braguettr, or Spam bragueta (Lat. brarae, 
brceclies), used both of the front part of a pair of breeches and 
of the architectural feature. The sense development is not clear, 
but it has no doubt been influenced by the supposed connexion 
with “ brace.” 

BRACKET-FUNGI. The term “ liracket ” has been giv en 
to those hard, woody fungi that grow on trees or timber in 
the form of semicircular lirackcts. They belong to the order 
Polyporeae, distinguishcil by the layer of tubes or pores on 
the under surface within which the spores arc borne. The 
mycelium, or vegetable part of the fungus, bifirows in the ti.ssues 
of the tree, and often destroys it ; the “ bracket ” repres('nl.s 
the fruiting stage, and produces innumerable spores which gain 
entrance to other trees by some wound or cut surface : hence 
the need of careful forestry. Many of these woody fungi persist 
for several years, and a new layer of pores is superposed on 
the previous season’s growth. 

BRACKLESHAM BEDS, in geology, a series of clays and 
marls, with sandy and lignitic beds, in the Middle Eocene of 
the Hampshire Basin, England. They arc well developed in 
the Isle of Wight and on the mainland opposite ; and receive 
their imme from their occurrence at Bracklesham in Sussex. 
The thickness of the deposit is from 1 00 to 400 ft. Fossil mollusca 
are abundant, and fossil fish are to be found, as well as the 
Palaeophis, a sea-snake. Nummulites and other foraminifera 
also occur. The Bracklesham Beds lie between the Barton Clay 
above and the Bournemouth Beds, Lower Bagshot, below. 
In London Basin these beds are represented only by thin 
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sandy clays in the Middle Bagshot group. In the Paris Basin 
the Calcaire grossier lies upon the same geological horizon. 

Sec F. Dixon. Geolo^v of Sussex (new ed., 1878) ; F. E. Edwards 
and S. V. Wood, ** Monograph of Eocene MoUusca,” Palaeonto- 
graphical Soc. vol. i. (1847-1877) ; “ Geology of the ls>le of Wight, “ 
Mem. Geol. Survey (2nd cd.. 1880) ; C. Reid, “ The Geology of the 
Country around Southampton,” Mem. Geol. Sun/ev (1002). 

BRACKLEY, THOMAS EGERTON, Viscount (r. 1540-1617), 
English lord chancellor, was a natural son of Sir Richard Egerton 
of Ridley, Cheshire. Tlie exact date of his birth is unrecorded, 
but, according to Wood,* when he l^came a commoner at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in 1556, he was aboutseventeon. lie entered 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1550, and was called to the bar in 1572, being 
chosen a governor of the society in 1580, Lent reader in 1582, 
and treasurer in 1 588. He early obtained legal renown and a large 
practice, and tradition relates that his skilful conduct of a case 
against the (Town gained the notice of Elizabeth, who is reported 
to have declared : “In my troth he shall never plead against me 
again.” Accordingly, on the 26th of June 1581, he was made 
solicitor-geruTul. He represented Cheshire in the parliaments 
of 1585 and 1586, but in his official capacity he often attended 
itv tl^e House of Lords. On the 3rd of March 1589 the Commons 
desired that he should return to their house, the Lords refusing 
on the ground that he w^as called by the queen'.s writ to attend in 
the Lords before his election by the H(juse of Commons.- He took 
part in the trial of Mary, queen of Scots, in 1 586, and advised that 
in her indictment she should only be styled “ commonly called 
queen of Siots/' to avoid scruples about judging a sovereign. 
He conducted st viTal other state prosec'utions. On the 2n(l of 
June 15(^2 he was appointed attorney -general, and was knighted 
and made chamberlain of Chester in 15(^3. On tlu; 10th of April 
1594 he became master of the rolls, and on the 6th of May 1596 
lord keeper of the great seal and a privy councillor, remaining, 
however, a commoner as Sir Thomas Egerton, and presiding in 
the Lords as such during the whole reign of Elizabetli. He kept 
in addition the mastership of the rolls, the whole, work of the 
chancery during this period falling on his shoulders and sometimes 
causing inconvenience to suitors.** His promotion was welcomed 
from all quarters. “ I think no man,” wrote a contemporary to 
Essex, “ ever came to this dignity with more applause than this 
worthy gentleman.” * 

Egerloii became one of the queen’s most trusted advisers and 
one of the greatest and most striking figures at her court. He was 
a leading member of the numerous special commissions, including 
the ecclesiastical commission, and was the queen’s interpreter 
in her communications to parliament In 1598 ho was employed 
as a commissioner for negotiating with the Dutch, obtaining 
great credit by the treaty then effected, and in 1600 in the same 
capacity with Denmark. In 1 597, in consequence of his unlawful 
marriage with his second wife, in a private house without banns, 
the lord keeper incurred a sentence of excommunication, and 
was oldiged to obtain absolution from the bishop of London.*' 
He was a firiu friend of the noble but erratic and unfortunate 
Essex. He sought to moderate his violence and rashness, and 
after the scene in the council in July 1598, when the queen struck 
Essex and bade him go and be hanged, he endeavoured to recon- 
cile him to the queen in an admirable letter which has often been 
printed.® On the arrival of Essex in London without leave from 
Ireland, and his consequent disgrace, he supported the queen’s 
just authority, avoiding at the same time any undue severity to 
the offender. Essex was committed to his custody in York House 
from the istof October 1599 till the 5th of July 1600, when the 
lord keeper used his influence to recover for him the queen’s 
favour and ga^'e him kindly warnings concerning the neces.sity 
for caution in his conduct. On the 5th of June 1600 he presided 
over the court held at his house, which deprived E.sscx of his 
offices except that of master of the horse, treating him with 

' Athenoi Oxon. (Bliss), li. 197. 

* D’Ewes's Parliaments of Elttaheih, 441, 442. 

^ Cal. of St. Pap.., Dom., 1601-1603, p. lyi. 

< Birch's Mem. of Queen Elizabeth, \ 479. 

^ Hist, MSS. Comm, nth Rep. p. 24, 

* T. Birch's Mem. of Queen Elizabeth, ii. 384. 


leniency, not pressing the charge Oi 
disobedience, and interrupting him witi. (P 

attempted to justify himself. After the . 
bring Es!?ex to a sense of duty. On the 8. 
the day fixed for the rebellion, the lord keepe. 
of state visited Essex at Essex House to demt 
the tumultuous assemblage. His efforts to per. 
speak with him privately and explain his “ griefs,” ^ 
from violence, and his appeal to the company to depai <jful!y 
on their allegiance, were ineffectual, and he was impr...oned by 
Essex for six hours, the mob calling out to kill him and to throw 
the great seal out of the window. Subsequently lie abandoned 
all hope of saving Essex, and took an active part in his trial. 
On the 13th of February" he made a speech in the Star Chamber, 
exposing the wickedness of the rebellion, and of the plot of 
Thomas Lea to surprise Elizabeth at her chamber door.’* In 
July t 6 o 2 , a few months before her death, Elizabeth visited the 
lord keeper at his house at Harefield in Middlesex, and he was 
one of those present during her last hours who received her 
faltering intimation as to her successor. 

On the accession of James I., Sir Thomas Egerton was re- 
appointed lord keeper, resigning the mastership of the rolls in 
May 1603, and the chamberlainship of Chester in August. On 
the 2ist of July he was created Baron Ellesmere, and on the 
24th lord chancellor. His support of the king’s prerogative wa.s 
too faithful and undiscriminating. He approved of the harsh 
penalty inflicted upon Oliver St John in 1615 for denying the 
legality of benevolences, and desired that his sentencing of the 
prisoner “ might be his last work to conclude his services.” ** 
In May 1613 he caused the committal of Whitelocke to the Fleet 
for questioning the authority of the earl marshal’s court. In 
1604 he cuime into collision with the House of Commons. Sir 
Francis Goodwin, an outlaw, having been elected for Bucking- 
ham.shire contrary to the king’s proclamation, the chancellor 
cancelled the return when made according to custom into 
chanc'erv, and issued writs for a new election. 'I’he (Commons, 
however, considering their privileges violated, restored Goodwin 
to his seat, and though the matter was in the present instance 
compromised by the choice of a third party, they secured for 
the future the right of judging in their own elections. He was 
at one with James in desiring to effect the union I'letween 
England and ^’otland, and served on the commission in 1604 ; 
an <3 the English mercliants who opposeil the union and com- 
munity of trade with the Si'ots were “ roundly shaken by him.” 

[ In 1608, in the great case of the Post Nati, he decided, with the 
assistance of the fourteen judges, that those born after the 
accession of James J. to the throne of England were English 
subjects and capable of holding lands in England ; and he 
compared the two dissentient judges to the apostle Thomas, 
whose doubts only confirmed the faith of the rest. He did not, 
however, always show obedience to the king’s wishes. He op- 
posed the latter’s Spanish policy, and in July 1615, in spite of 
James’s most peremptory commands^md threats, refused to put 
the great seal to the pardon of Somerset. In May 1616 he 
officiated as high steward in the trial of the latter and his countess 
for the murder of Overbury. He was a rigid churchman, hostile 
to both the Puritans and the Roman Catholics. He fully ap- 
proved of the king’s unfriendly attitude towards the former, 
adopted at the Hampton Court conference in 1604, and declared, 
in admiration of James’s theological reasoning on this occasion, 
that he had never understood before the meaning of the legal 
maxim, Rex est mixta persona cum sacerdoie. In 1605 he opposed 
the petition for the re.stitution of deprived Puritan ministers, 
and obtained an opinion from the judges that the petition was 
illegal. He supported the party of Abbot against Laud at 
Oxford, and represented to the king the unfitness of the latter 
to be president of St John’s College. In 1605 he directed the 
judges to enforce the penal laws against the Roman Catholics. 

His vigorous and active public career closed with a great 
victory gained over the common law and his formidable 

^ Cal. of St. Pap., Dom., 1598-1601, pp. 554, 583, 

■ State Trials, li. 9 (k> 
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T»i;#nist,%ir Edward Coke. The chancellor's court of equity 
nad originated in the necessity for a tribunal to decide cases not 
served l\v the common law, and to relax and correct the rigidity 
and insLiificiency of the latter’s procedure. The two jurisdictions 
had remained bitter rivals, the common-law bar complaining 
of the arbitrary and unrestricted powers of the chancellor, and 
the equity lawyers censuring and ridiculing the failures of 
justice in the courts of common law. The disputes between the 
courts, concerning which the king had already in 1615 remon- 
strated with the chancellor and Sir ICdward Coke,^ the lord 
chief justice, came to a crisis in wh. n tlie court of chancery 
granted relief against judgments at common law in the ca.ses of 
Heath v. Rydlev and Courtney v. Granvil. This relief was declared 
by Coke and other judges sitting with him to he illegal, and a 
counter-attack was made by a praemunire, brought against the 
parties concerned in the suit in chancery. The grand jury, 
however, refused U bring in a true hill against them, in spite 
of ( oke's threats and assuranc'es that the chancellor was dead, 
and the dispute was referred to the king himself, who after 
consulting his counse! and on Bacon’s advice decided in favour 
of equity. I’he chancellor’s triumph was a great one, and from 
this time the equitable jurisdiction of the court of chancery was 
unquestioned. In June 1616 he supported the king in his 
dispute with and dismissal of Coke in the case of the commeftdams, 
agreeing witli Bacon that it was the judge’s duty to communicate 
with the king, before giving judgments in which his interests 
were concerned, and in November warned the new lord chief 
justice against imitating the errors of his predecessor and 
especially his love of “popularity.”- Writing in i6oq to 
Salisbury, the chancellor had described Coke (who had long 
been a thorn in his flesh) as a “ frantic, turbulent and idle I 
broken brayned fellow,” apologizing for so often troubling ! 
Salisbury on this subject, ” no fit exercise for a chancellor and a 
treasurer.”*’ He now summoned ('okc before him and com- 
municated to him the king's dissatisfaction with his Reports, 
desiring, however, to be spared further service in his disgracing. 
After several petitions for leave to retire through failing health, 
he at la.st, on the 3rd of March 1617, delivered up to James the 
great seal, which he had held continuoiusly for the unprecedented 
term of nearly twentynme years. On the 7th of November 1616 
he had been created Viscount Brack ley, and his death took 
place on the 15th of March 1617. Half an hour before his 
decease James sent Bacon, then his successor as lord keeper, 
with the gift of an earldom, and the presidentship of the council 
with a pension of £3000 a year, which the dying man declined 
as earthly vanities with which he had no more concern. He was 
buried at Dodleston in ('hesliire. 

As Lord Chancellor Ellesmere he is a striking figure in the 
long line of illustrious English judges. No instance of excessive 
or improper use of his jurisdiction is recorded, and the famous 
case which precipitated the contest between the courts was a 
clear travesty of justice, undoiil)tedly fit for the chancellor’s 
intervention. He refused lo answer any communications from 
suitors in his court,'* ana it was doubtless to Ellesmere (as 
weeding out the ” enormous sin ” of judicial corruption) ® that 
John Donne, who was his secretary, addressed his fifth satire. 
He gained Camden's admiration, who records an anagraiti on his 
name, “ Gestat Honorem.” Bacon, whose merit he had early 
recognized, and whose claims to the office of solicitor-general 
he had unavailingly supported both in 1594 and 1606, calls him 
” a true sage, a salvia in the garden of the state,” and speaks 
with gratitude of his ” fatherly kindness.” Ben jonson, among 
the poets, extolled in an epigram his ” wing’d judgements,” 

“ purest hands,” and constancy. Though endowed with con- 
siderable oratorical gifts he followed the true judicial tradition 
and affected to despise eloquence as ‘‘ not decorum for judges, 
that ought to respect the Matter and not the Humours of the 




* Cal. St. Pap.. Dorn., p, 381. 

^ Col,lijL Pap., Dorn., 1611-1618, p. 407. 

* Laim^ne MS. 91. f. 41. 

Comm. apn. pt. vii. p, 156. 

^ by Gosse. i. 43. 


Hearers.” ® Like others of his day he hoped to see a codification 
of the laws,' and appears to have had greater faith in judge-made 
law than in statutes of the realm, advising the parliament 
(October 27, 1601) “that laws in force might be revised and 
explained and no new laws made,” and describing the Statute 
of Wills passed in Henry VIII. ’s reign as the “ ruin of ancient 
families ” and “ the nurse of forgeries.” In the thirty-eighth 
year of Elizabeth he drew up rules for procedure in the Star 
Chamber,*' restricting the fees, and in the eighth of James I. 
ordinances for remedy abuses in the court of chancery. In 
1609 he published his judgment in the case of the Post Nati, 
which appears to be the only certain work of his authorship. 
Tlie following have been ascribed to him :~The Privileges and 
Prerogatives of the High Court of Chancery (1641) ; Certain 
Ohseroations concerning the Office of the Lord Chancellor (1651) 
— denied by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke in A Discourse of the 
Judicial Authority of the Master of the RoU.s (1728) to be Lord 
Ellesmere’s work ; Obser^iations on Lord Coke's Reports, ed. by 
G. Paul (about 1710), the only evidence of his authorship being 
apparently that the MS. was in his handwriting ; four MSS., 
bequeathed to his chaplain. Bishop Williams, viz. The Pre- 
fogaiive Royal, Privileges of Parliament, Proceedings in Chancery 
and The Power of the Star Chamber ; Notes and Obsiervations on 
MagnaCharta, dec.. Sept. 1615 (Harh 4265, f. 35), and An Abridg- 
ment of Lord Coke's Reports (see MS. note by F. Hargrave in his 
copy of Ccr/flzw Observations concerning theOffice of Lord Chancellor, 
Brit. Mus. 510 a 5, also Life of Egerton, p. 80, note T, catalogue 
of Harician collection, and Walpole\s Royal and Noble Authors, 
1806, ii. 170). 

He was thrice married. By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Ravenscroft of Bretton, E'lintshire, be had two sons 
and a daughter. The elder son, Thomas, predeceased him, 
leaving three daughters. The younger, John, succeeded his 
father as 2nd Viscount Brackley, was created earl of Bridge- 
water, and, marrying I.ad> FrancT*^ Stanley (daughter of his 
father’s third wile, widow of the 5th carl of Derby), was the 
ancestor of the earls and dukes of Bridgewater (</.?'.), vvhose male 
line became extinct in 1829. In 1846 the titles of Jillcsmere and 
Brm'kley were revived in the person of the 1st carl of Ellesmere 
(q.v.), descended from Lady Louisa Egerton, daughter and 
co-heir of the ist duke of Bridgewater. 

No adequatf life of Lord Chancellor Kllosmore has been written, 
for which, however, materials exist in the Bridgewater MSS., very 
scantily calendared in Hist. MSS. 11th Rep. p. and 

app. pt. vxi. p. 126. A small selection, >vith the omi.ssion, Jiowever, 
of personal and family matters intended for a separate projected 
Life •which w'as never ]iubli.shed, was edited by J. P. Collii‘1 for the 
Camden Sixriety in 1840, 

BRACKLEY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
southern parliamentary division of Northamptonshire, England, 
59 m. N.W. by W. from London by the Great Central railway ; 
served also by a branch of the London be North-Western railway. 
Pop. (1901) 2467. The church of St Peter, the body of uliich 
is Decorated and Perpendicular, has a beautiful Early English 
tower. Magdalen College school was founded in 1447 by William 
of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, bearing the name of bis 
great college at Oxford. Of a previous foundation of the 1 2th 
century, called the Hospital of St John, the transitional Norman 
and Early English chapel remains. Brewing is carried on. 
The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Area, 3489 acres. 

Brackley (Brachelai, Brackclc) was held in 1086 by Earl 
Alherie, from whom it passed to the earl of Leicester and thence 
to the families of De Quinci and Holand. Brilliant tournaments 
were held in 1249 and 1267, and others were prohibited in 1222 
and 1244. The market, formerly held on Sunday, was changed 
in 1218 to Wednesday, and in answer to a writ of Quo Warranto 
Maud de Holand claimed in 1330 that her family had held a fair 
on St Andrew’s day from time immemorial. In 1553 Mary 
granted two fairs to the earl of Derby. By charter of 1686 

• J udgment on the Post Nati. 

’ Sneech to the parliament, 24th of October 1597. 

® Harleian MS. 2310, f. i. ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, ix. 56. 
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James II. incorporated the town under a mayor, 6 aldermen, 
and 26 burgesses, granted three new fairs and confirmed the 
old fair and market. In 1 708 Anne granted four fairs to the earl 
of Bridgewater, and in 1886 the borough had a new charter of 
incorporation under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors 
under the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882. Camden {Brit. 
p. 430) says that Brackley was formerly a famous staple for 
wool. It first sent members to parliament in 1 547 , and continued 
to send two representatives till disfranchised by the Reform 
Act of 1832. 'file town formerly had a considerable woollen 
and lace-making trade. 

BRACQUEMOND, FtUX (1833- ), French painter and 

etcher, was born in Paris. He was trained in early youth as a 
trade lithographer, until Guichard, a pupil of Ingres, took him 
to his studio. His portrait of his grandmother, painted by him 
at the age of nineteen, attracted 'Fhdophile Gautier’s attention 
at the Salon. He applied himself to engraving and etching about 
1853, and played a leading and brilliant part in the revival of 
the etcher’s art in France. Altogether he has produced over 
eight hundred plates, comprising portraits, landscapes, scenes 
of contemporary life, and bird-studies, besides numerous inter- 
pretations of other artists’ paintings, especially those of Meis- 
sonier, Gustave Moreau and f'orot. After having been attached 
to the Sevres porcelain factory in 1870, he accepted a post as art 
manager of the Paris atdter of the firm of Haviland of Limoges. 
He was connected by a link of firm friendship with Manet, 
Whistler, and all the other fighters in the impressionist cause, 
and received all the honours that await the successful artist in 
France, including the grade of officer of the Legion of Honour in 
1880. 

BR ACTON, HENRY DE (d. 1268), English judge and writer 
on English law. His real name was Bratton, and in all prob- 
ability he derived it either from Bratton Fleming or from 
Bratton Clovelly, both of them villages in Devonshire. It is 
only after his death that his name apf^ars as “ Bracton.” He 
seems to have entered the king’s ser\dce as a clerk under the 
patronage of William Raleigh, who after long service as a royal 
justice died bishop of Winchester in 1250. Bracton begins to 
appear as a justice in 1245, and from 1248 until his death in 1268 
he was steadily employed as a justice of assize in the south- 
western counties, especially Somerset, Devon and Cornwall. 
During the earlier part of this period he was also sitting as a 
judge in the king’s central court, and was there hearing those 
pleas which “ followed the king ” ; in other words, he was a 
member of that section of the central tribunal which was soon 
to be distinguished as the king’s bench. From this position 
he retired or was dismissed in or about the year 1257, shortly 
before the meeting of the Mad Parliament at Oxford in 1258. 
Whether his disappearance is to be connected with the political 
events of this turbulent time is uncertain. He continued to take 
the assizes in the .south-west, and in 1267 he was a member of 
a commission of prelates, barons and judges appointed to hear 
the complaints of the disinherited partisans of Simon de Montfort. 
In 1250 he became rector of Coml)e-in-Teignhead, in 1261 rector 
of Barnstaple, in 3264 archdeacon of Barnstaple, and, having 
resigned the archdeaconry, chancellor of Exeter cathedral ; 
he also held a prebend in the collegiate church at Bosham. 
Already in 1245 he enjoyed a dispensation enabling him to 
hold three ecclesiastical benefices. He died in 1268 and was 
buried in the nave of Exeter cathedral, and a chantry for his 
soul was endowed out of the revenues of the manor of Thorverton. 

His fame is due to a treatise on the laws and customs of 
England which is sufficiently described elsewhere (see Engllsh 
Law). The main part of it seems to have been compiled between 
1250 and 1256 ; but apparently it is an unfinished work. This 
may be due to the fact that when he ceased to be a member 
of the king’s central court Bracton was ordered to surrender 
certain judicial records which he had been using as raw material. 
Even though it be unfinished his book is incomparably the best 
work produced by any English lawyer in the middle ages. 

The treatise was published in 1569 by Richard Tottel. This 
text was reprinted in 1640. An edition (1878-1883) with English 


translation ^%'as included in the Rolls Series. Alanu.scrmf copi;^ are 
numerous, and a critical edition is a desideratum. Sec Bracton’s 
Note-Book (ed. Maitland, 1887) ; Bracton and Azo (Sclden Society, 
1805). (F.W.M.) 

BRADAWL (from “ brad,” a fiat nail, and ” awl,” a piercing 
tool), a small tool used for lx)ring holes (see Tool). 

BRADDOCK, EDWARD (1O95 ?-J755), British general, was 
born in Perthshire, Scotland, about X695. He was the son of 
Major-General Edward Braddock (d. 3725), and joined the 
Coldstream Guards in 1710. In 1747 as a lieutenant-colonel 
he served under the prince of Orange in Holland during the siege 
of Bergen-oj>-Zoom. In 1753 ho was given the colonelcy of the 
14th foot, and in 1754 he became a major-general. Being ap- 
pointed shortly afterwards to command against the French in 
America, he landed in Virginia in February 1755. After some 
months of preparation, in which he was hampered by adminis- 
trative confusion aiul want of resources, he took the field with 
a picked column, in which George Washington served as a 
volunteer officer, intended to attack Fort Duquesne (Pittsburg, 
J*a.). The column crossed the Monongaluda river on the 9th of 
July and almost immediately afterwards fell into an anibuscade 
of French and Indians. The troops were completely surprised 
and routed, and Braddock, rallying his men time after time, 
fell at last mortally wounded. He was carried off the field 
with difficulty, and died on the 13th. He was buried at Great 
Meadow, where the remnant of the column halted on its retreat 
to reorganize. (See Seven Years' WauA 

BRADDOCK, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Monongahela river, 10 m. S.E. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. (1890) 8561 ; (1900) 15,654, of whom 5111 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 19,218. Braddock is served by the Penn- 
sylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie railways. Its chief industry is the manufacture of steel — 
especially steel rails ; among its other manufactures are pig- 
iron, wire rods, wire nails, wire lialc ties, lead pipe, brass and 
electric signs, cement and plaster. In 1905 the value of the 
borough’s factory products was $4,199,079. Braddock has a 
C^irnegic library. Kennywood Park, near by, is a popular 
resort. The municipality owns and operates the water-works. 
Braddock was named in honour of the English general Edward 
Braddock, who in 1755 met defeat and deatli near the site of 
the present borough at the liands of a force of French and 
Indians. The borough was first settled at the close of the 18th 
century, and was incorporated in 1867. 

BRADDON, MARY ELIZABETH (1837-. ), English 

novelist, daughter of Henry Braddon, solicitor, of Skirdon 
Lodge, Cornwall, and sister of Sir Edward Braddon, prime 
minister of Tasmania, was born in London in 1837. She began at 
an early age to contribute to periodicals, and in 1861 produced 
her first novel, The Trail of the Serpent. In the same year 
appeared Garibaldi, accompanied by Olivia, and other poems, 
chiefly narrative, a volume of extremely spirited verse, de.serving 
more notice than it has received. In 1862 her reputation as a 
novelist was made by a favourable review in The Times of Lady 
Aiidlefs Secret. Aurora Floyd, a novel with a strong affinity 
to Madame Bovary, followed, and achieved equal success. Its 
immediate successors, Eleanor's VicUtry, John Marekmont's 
Legacy, Henry Dunbar, remain with her former works the best- 
known of her novels, but all her numerous books have found a 
large and appreciative public. They give, indeed, the great body 
of readers of fiction exactly what they require ; melodramatic 
in plot and character, conventional in their views of life, they are 
yet distinguished by constructive skill and opulence of invention. 
For a considerable time Miss Braddon conducted Belgravia, 
in which several of her novels appeared. In 1874 she married 
Mr John Maxwell, publisher, her son, W. B. Maxwell, after- 
wards becoming known as a clever novelist and newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

BRADFORD* JOHN (1510 ?-i555), English Protestant martyr, 
was bom at Manchester in the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIII., and educated at the local grammar school. Being a good 
penman and accountant, he became secretary to Sir John 
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Harfinctoh, paymaster of the lOnglish forces in ranee. Brad- 
ford at this time was gav and thoughtless, and to support 
his extravagance he seems to have appropnated some ol the 
numev entrusted to him ; hut he afterwards made full restitution, 
in April 1547 he took chaml)(*rs in the Inner Temple, and began 
to study law ; but finding tlivinity more congenial, he removed, 
in the following year, to St Catharine’s ffall, Cambridge, where 
he studied wiili such assiduity that in little more than a year 
he was admitted hv special grac'e to the degree of master of arts, 
and was soon after made fellow of Pembroke Hall, the fellowship 
being “ worth seven pound a year.” One of his pupils was John 
Whitgift. Bishop Ridle) , who in 1550 was translated to the 
sec of Lcmdori, sent for him and appointed him his chaplain. 
In 155.^ ln' was also made chaplain to Edw'ard VI., and became 
one of the most popular preachers in the kingdom, earning high 
praise from John Knox. .Soon after the accession of Maiy he 
was arrested on a chai'gc of sedition, and confined in the lowei 
and the king’s liench prison for a year and a half. During this 
time he \vr<ite several epistles which were dispersed in various 
parts of the kingdom. He was at last brought to trial (January 
1554/5) lu'lore the court in which Bishop Gardiner sat as 
chief/ and, refusing to retract his principles, was condemned 
as a heretic and liurnt, wdth John Leaf, in Smithfield on the ist 
of July 1555. 

His writing'^, which consist ( hiefly of sennons. meditations, tracts, 
letters and prayers, were crlited hj^ A. “^1 ownsend for the Parker 
Souetv vols. Svo. ( aiiihrulgi', 1848- 185.^). 

BRADFORD, WIL£iAM (isqo-ifisv), American colonial 
governor and historian, was born in Austerfiekl, Yorkshire, 
I’lngland, probably in March 1590. He became .somewhat 
estranged from his family, whiih was one of considerable im- 
portance in the locality, w'hcn in early youth he joined the 
Puritan se('t known as Separatists, and united in membership 
with the congregation at Scrooby. He prepared in 1607, with 
(itlier members of the church, to migrate to Holland, but the 
plan was di.scovered and several of the leaders, among them 
Bradford, were imprisoned. In the year following, however, 
he joined tlie English colony at Amsterdam, where he learned 
the trade of silk weaving. He sulisequcntly sold his Yorkshire 
property and embarked in business on his own act’ount at Leiden, 
where the English refugees had removed. He became an active 
advocate of the proposcil emignition to America, was one of the 
party that sailed in the “ Mayflower ” in September 1O20, ami 
was one of the signers of the compart on shipboard in Capo 
Cod Jiay. After the death of Governor John Carver in April 
1621, Bradford was elected governor of Plymouth Colony, and 
served as such, with the exception of five years (1633, ifi 34 » 
163(3, 1638 and T644) until shortly before his death. After 1624, 
at Bradford's suggestion, a lumrd of five and later seven assist- 
ants was chosen annually to share the executive responsibility. 
Bradford's rule was firm and judicious, and to his guidance more 
than to that of any other man the prosperity of the Pl>^outh 
Colony was due. His tact and kindness in dealing with the 
Indians helpiul to relieve the colony from the conflicts with 
which almost every oilier settlement was afflicted. In 1630 
the council for New England granted to “ William Bradford, 
his heires, jissociatts, and assignes,” a new patent enlarging the 
original grant of territory made to the Plymouth settlers. I his 
patent Bradford in the name of the trustees made over to the 
body corporate of the colony in 1641. Bradford died in Plymouth 
on the c)tli of May 1657. He was the author of a ver>" important 
historical work, the History of Plinwuth Plantation (until 1646), 
first published in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for 185(3, and later by the state of Massachusetts (Boston, 
i8Q8),'and in facsimile, with an introdiiclion by John A. Doyle, 
in 1896. The manuscript disappeared from Boston during the 
"War of Independence, was discovered in the Fulham library', 
London . in 1855, and was returned by the bishop of London to the 
state of Masssichusctls in 1897. This work has been of inestim- 
able value to writers on the history of the Pilgrims, and was 


with Edward Winslow, of the “ Diary of Occurrences ” published 
in Mourts’ Relation, edited by Dr H. M. Dexter (Boston, 1865). 
He also wrote a series of Dialogues, on church government, 
published in the Massachusetts Historical Society s Publications 
(1870). 

For Bradford’s ancestry and early Hie see Joseph Hunter, Collect 
tions (oncerntng ike J'ounders of New Plymouth, in Massachusetts 
Historical Society's Collections (Boston, 1852) ; also the quaint 
sketch in Cotton Mather’s Magnolia (London, 1702). and a chapter 
m WillLston Walker’s Ten New England Leaders (New York, 1901). 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM (1663-1752), American colonial 
printer, was born in Leicestershire, England, on the 20th of May 
1663. He learned the printer's trade in London with Andrew 
Sowle, and in 1682 emigrated with William Penn to Pennsylvania, 
where in 1685 he introduced the ” art and mystery ” of printing 
into the Middle Colonies. His first imprint was an almanac, 
KaUndarium Pennsilvaniense or Americas Messenger (11)85). 
At the outset lie was ordered ” not to print anything but what 
shall havt' lycence from ye council,” and in 1692, the colony then 
being torn by schism, he issued a tract for the minority sect of 
Friends, whereupon his press was seized and ho was arrested. 
He was released, however, and his press was restored on his 
appeal to Governor Benjamin Fletcher. In 1690, with William 
Rittenhouse (1644-1708) and others, he established in Roxboru, 
Pennsylvania, now a pari of Philadelphia, the first paper mill 
in America. In the spring of 1(^3 he removed to New York, 
where he was appointed royal printer for the colony, a pt>sitij>n 
which he held for more than fifty years ; and on the 8th of 
November 1725 he issued the first number of the Nnv York 
Gazette, the first paper established in New York and from 1725 
to 1733 the only paper in the ('olnny. Bradford died in New 
York on the 23rd of May 1752. 

His son, Andrew Sowlk Bradford (1686 1742), removed 
from New York to Philadelphia in 17^2, and there on the 22nd 
of December 1719 issued the first number of the American 
Weekly Mercury, the first newspaper in the Middle Colonies. 
Benjamin Franklin, for a lime a compositor in the office, char- 
acterized the paper as ” a paltry thing, in no way interesting ” : 
but it was continued for many years and was edited by Bradford 
until his death. 

Tlie latter's nephew, William Bradford (1722-1791), 
established in December 1742 the Pennsylvania Journal and 
Weekly Advertiser, which was for sixty years under his control 
or that of his .son, and which in 1774-1775 bore the oft-reproduced 
device of a divided serpent with the motto ” Unite or Die,” 
He .served in the War of American Independence, rising to the 
rank of colonel. His son, William Bradford (i 7 S 5 ~^ 765 )> 
also served in the War of Independence, and afterwards was 
attorney-general of Penn.sylvania (1791), a judge of the supreme 
court of the state, and in 1794 1795 attorney-general of the 
United States. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM (1827-1892), American marine 
painter, was born at New Bedford, Massachusetts. He was a 
Quaker, and was self-taught, painting the ships and the marine 
views he saw along the coiist of Massachusetts, Labrador and 
Nova Scotia ; he went on several Arctic .expeditions with Dr 
Hayes, and wna the first American painter to portray the frozen 
regions of the north. His pictures attracted much attention by 
reason of their novelty and gorgeous colour effects. His “ Steamer 
* Panther ' in Melville Bay, under the Light of the Midnight 
Sun '’ was exhibited at the Royal Academy in London in 1875. 
Bradford was a member of the National Academy of Design, 
New York, and died in that city on the 25th of April 1892. His 
style was somewhat influenced by Albert van Beesl, who worked 
with Bradford at Fairhaven for a time ; but Bradford is minute 
and observant of detail where van Beest's aim is general effect. 

BRADFORD, a city, and municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 192 m. 
N.N.W. of London and 8 m. W. of Leeds. Pop. (1891) 265,728 ; 
(1901) 279,767. It is served by the Midland and the North 
Eastern railways (Midland station), and by the Great Northern 


freclv used, in manuscript, bv Morton, Hublmrd, Mather, Prince , and the Lancashire & \orkshire railways (Exchange station) 
•and Hutchinson. Bradford was also undoubtedly part author, ! It lies in a small valley opening southward from that of the 
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Aire, and extends up the hills on either side. Most of the 
principal streets radiate from a centre between the Midland and 
Exchange stations and the town hall. This last is a handsome 
building, opened in 1873, surmounted by a bell tower. The 
exterior is ornamented with statues of English monarchs. The 
council-chamber contains excellent wood-carving. The extension 
of the building was undertaken in 1905. I’he parish church of 
St Peter is Perpendicular, dating from 1485, and occupies the 
site of a Norman church. Its most noteworthy feature is the 
fine original roof of oak. 'Hiere was no other church in the town 
until 1815, but modern churches and chapels are numerous. 
Among educational institutions, the grammar school existed 
in the i6th century, and in 1663 received a charter of incorpora- 
tion from Charles II. It occupies a building erected in 1873, 
and is largely endowed, possessing several scholarships lounded 
by prominent citizens. The technical college, under the corpora- 
tion since 1899, was opened in 1882. A mechanics’ institute 
was founded in 1832, and in 1871 the handsome mechanic.s’ 
hall, close to the town hall, was opened. Other establishments 
are the Airedale College of students for the Independent ministry, 
and the United Independent College (1888). The general 
infirmary is the principal of numerous charitable institutions. 
The most noteworthy public buildings beside the town hall are 
St George's hall (1853), used for concerts and public meetings, j 
the cxchangi; (1867), extensive market buildings, and two 
court-houses. The Cartwright memorial hall, principally the 
gift of Lord iMasluuu, opened in 1904 and containing an art 
gallery' and museum, commemorates Dr Edmund (artwright 
^ ‘745 inventor of the power-loom and the combing- 

machine. 'I'hc liall stands in Lister Park, and was opened 
irnrnediately before, and used in connexion with, the industrial 
exhibition held here in J904. The 'leni[)eranee hall is of interest 
inastTvuch as the first hall of this character in England was 
erected at Bradford in 1837. Some of the great warehouses 
are of considerable architectural merit. Statues commemorate 
several uf tho.se who have been foremost in the development of 
the city, such as Sir Titiis Salt, Mr S. Lister (Lord Masham), 
and W. E.. Forster. Of several parks the largest are Lister, Peel, 
and Dowling parks, each excc(;(ling fifty acres. In the; last is an 
ancient ami jdcturescjue mansion, which formerly belonged to 
the Bowling or Bolling family. A large acreage of high-lying 
moorland near th<* city is maintained by the corporation as a 
puldic rei reation ground. 

As a commercial centre Bradford is advantageously placed 
with regard to liotli railway communication and connexion 
with the Humlier and with Liverpool by canal, and through 
the prc.scnce in its immediate vicinity of valualde deposits 
of coal and iron. The principal textile manufactures in order 
of importiince are worsted, employing some 36,000 hands, 
females considerably outnuml>ering males ; woollens, employing 
some 8000, silk and cotton. 'Fhe corporation maintains a con- 
ditioning -liall for testing textile materials, A new hall was 
opened in 1902. Engineering and iron works (as at Bowling and 
Low Moor) arc extensive ; and the freestone of the neighbourhood 
is largely quarried, and in Bradford itself its use is general for 
building. It blackens easily under the influence of smoke, and 
the town has consequently a somewhat gloomy appearance. 
The trade of Bradford, according to an official estimate, advanced 
between 1836 and 1884 from a total of five to at least thirty-five 
millions sterling, and from not more than six to at least fifty 
staple articles. The annual turn-over in the staple trade is 
estimated at about one hundred millions sterling. 

Bradford was created a city in 1897. The parliamentary 
borough returned two members from 1832 until 1885, when it 
was divided into three divisions, each returning one member. 
The county borough wa.s created in 1888. Its boundaries in- 
clude the suburbs, formerly separate urban districts, of Eccles- 
hill, Idle and others. The corporation consists of a lord mayor 
(this dignity was conferred in 1907), 21 aldermen, and 63 
councillors. One feature of municipal activity in Bradford 
deserves special notice— there is a municipal railway, opened 
in 1907, extending from Pateley Bridge to Lofthouse (6 m.) 


and serving the Nidd valley, the district from which the main 
water-supply of the city is obtained. Area of the city, 22,879 
acres. 

Bradford, which is mentioned as having belonged before 
1066, with several other manors in Yorkshire, to one Camel, 
appears to have been almost destroyed during the conquest 
of the north of England and was still waste in 1086. By that 
time it had been granted to Ilbcrt de Lacy, in whose family it 
continued until 1311. The inquisition taken after the death 
of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, in that year gives several 
interesting facts about the manor ; the earl had there a hall or 
manor-house, a fulling mill, a market every Sunday, and a fair 
on the feast of St Andrew. There were also certain burgesses 
holding twenty -eight burgages. Alice, only daughter and 
heiress of Henry de Lacy, married Thomas Plantagenet, earl of 
L^caster, and on the attainder of her husband she and Joan, 
widow of Henry, were obliged to release their rights in the manor 
to the king. The earl of l4incaster’s attainder being reversed 
in 1327, Bradford, with his other property, was restored to his 
brother and heir, Henry Plantagenet, hut again passed to the 
crown on the accession of Henry IV., through the marriage of 
John of Gaunt with Blanche, one of the daughters and heirs of 
ilenry Plantagenet. Bradford was evidently a borough by pre- 
scription and was not incorporated until 1847. Previous to that 
date the chief officer in the town had been the chief constable, who 
w'as appointed annually at the court leet of the manor. Before 
the 19th centur)^ Bradford was never represented in parliament, 
but in 1832 it was created a parliamentary borough returning 
two members. A weekly market on Thursdays was granted 
to Edward de Lacy in 1251 and confirmed in 1294 to Henry dc 
Liic\ , carl of Lincoln, witli the additional grant of a fair on the eve 
and day of St lector ad Vincula and three days following. In 
1481 Edward IV. granted to certain feoffees in whom he had 
vested his manor of Bradford a market on Tliursday every 
week and two yearly fairs, one on the feast of the De- 
position of St William of York and two days preceding, the 
other on the feast of St Peter in Cathedra and two days 
pr(?ceding. 

From the mention of a fulling mill in 1311 it is possible that 
woollen manufacture had been begun at that time. By the reign 
of Henry VIII. it had become an important industry and added 
much to the status of the town. Towards the end of the 17th 
and beginning of the i8th century the woollen trade decreased 
and worsted manufacture began to take its place. Leland 
in his Itinerary says that Bradford is “a praty quik Market 
Tounc. It standitli much by clothing.” In 1773 a piece hall 
was erected and for many years served as a market-place for 
the manufacturers and merchants of the district. On the 
introduction of steam-power and machinery the worsted trade 
. advanced with great rapidity. The first mill in Bradford was 
built in j 798 ; there were 20 mills in the town in 1820, 34 in 1833, 
and 70 in 1841 ; and at the present time there are over 300, of 
much greater magnitude than the earlier factories. In 1836 Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Titus Salt developed the alpaca manufacture 
in the town ; mohair was shortly afterw'ards introduced ; and 
the great works at Saltaire were opened (.see Shipi.ey). Later, 
Mr S. C. Lister (Lord Masham) introduced the silk and velvet 
manufacture, having invented a process of manipulating silk 
waste, whereby what was previously treated as refuse is made 
into goods that will compete with those manufactured from 
the perfect cocoon. 

See John James, History of Bradford {1844, new and enlarged 
od., 1866) ; A. Holroyd, Collectanea Bradfordiana (1873) ; Victoria 
County History Yorkshire. 

BRADFORD, a city of McKean county, Pennsylvania, IJ.S.A., 
near the N. border of the state, about 80 m. E. by S. of Erie. 
Pop. (1890) 10,514 ; (1900) 15,029, of whom 2211 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 16,577. It is served by the Pennsylvania, 
the Erie, and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg railways, and 
is connected with Olean, N ew Y ork, by an electric line. Bradford 
is situated 1427 ft. above sea-level in the valley of the Tuna, 
and is shut in by hills on either side. Since 1876 it has been one 
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of the most important oil centres of the state, and it has been 
connected by pipe lines with cities along the Atlantic coast ; 
petroleum refining is an important industry. Among the city's 
manufactures are boilers, madiintts, glass, chemicals, terra 
cotta, brick, iron pipes and couplings, gas engines, cutlery arid 
silk. 'Fhe place was first settled about 1827 ; in 1838 it was laid 
out as a town and named Littleton ; in 1858 the present name, 
in honour of William Bradford (1755-1 705 )> was substituted; 
and Bradford was incorporated as a borough in 1873, and was 
chartered as a city in 1870. Kendall borough was annexed 
to Bradford in 1803. 

BRADFORD CLAY, in geology, a thin, rather inconstant bed 
of clay or marl situated in England at the base of the Forest 
Marble, the two together constituting the Bradfordian group 
in the Bathonian series of Jurassic rocks. The term “ Bradford 
Clay ” appears to have berm first used by J. de C. Sowerby in 
{Mineral Couf hologyyVol. v.)iis an alternative for W. .Smith 
“ Clay on Upper Oolite.*’ The clay came into notice late in the 
1 8th century on auount of the local abundance of the crinoid 
Apiocrinus Parktnsnni. Jt takes its name from Bradford-on- 
Avon in Wiltshini, whence it is traceable southward to the 
Dorset coast and northward towards (.'irencester. It may be 
regarded as a local phase? of the basement lieds of the Forest 
Marble, from whicli it cannot be separated upon either strati- 
graphical or palaeontological grounds. It is seldom more than 
10 ft. thick, and it contains as a rule a few irregular layers of 
limestone and calcareous sandstone. The lowest layer is often 
highly fossiliferous ; some of the common forms being Area 
minuia, Ostrea ^regaria, Waldheimia digonay Terebraiula coarctataj 
Cidaris bradfordensis, ic. 

Sec IL H. Woodward, " Jurassic Rocks of Britain," Mem. Geol. 
Survey, vol. iv. 

BRADFORD-ON- A VON, a market town in the Westbury 
parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, on the rivers 
Avon and Rennet, and the Kennel Ik Avon (anal, 98 m. W. 
by S. of London by the Great W*estcrn railway. Pop. of urlmn 
district (1901) 4514. Its houses, all built of grey stone, rise in 
picturesque disorder up the steep sides of the Avon valley, 
here crossed by an ancient bridge of nine arches, with a chapel 
in the centre. Among many places of worship may be mentioned 
the restored parish church of Holy 'Prinity, which dates from the 
i2th centur)^ and contains some interesting monuments and 
brasses ; and the Perjiendicular Hermitage or 'J ory chapel, 
with a 15th or i6th century chantry-house. But most notable 
is the Saxon church of St Lawrence, the foundation of wEich is 
generally attributed, according to William of Malmesliury (1125), 
to St Aldhelm, early in the 8th century. Tt consists of a chancel, 
nave and porch, in such unchanged condition that E. A. Freeman 
considered it " the most perfect surviving church of its kind 
in England, if not in Europe.” It has more lately, however, 
been held that the present building is not Aldhelm ’s, but a 
restoration, dating from about 975, and attributable to the 
influence of Dunstan, archbishop of ('anlerbury. Kingston 
House, long the .scat of the dukes of Kingston, is a beautiful 
example of early 17th century domestic architecture. The local 
industries include the manufacture of rubber goods, brewing, 
quarrying and iron-founding. 

BnuUord (Bradauforcl, Bradcfoid) was the site of a battle in 652 
twtwoLMi Kenwal and his kinsman Cuthred, \ monastery existed 
here tn the Bth century, of which St Aldhelm was abbot at the time 
ot his heinp made bishop of Sherborne in a.d. 705. In 1001 iEthelred 
gave this mouastery and tlie town of Bradford to the nunnery of 
Shaftesbury, m order that the nim.s niiglit li.’ive a .safe refuge again.st 
the insults of the Danes. No mention ot the monastery occurs after 
the Conquest, but the nunnery of Shaftesbury retained the lordship 
of tht‘ manor until the diH-solution in the reign of Henry VIll. 
In a synod held here m 054, Dunstan was elected bishop of Wm- 
chestei. Brailford apjiears as a liorough in the Domesday survey, 
and is tlrtfe jywessed nt 42 hides. No charter ot incorporation i.s 
record<lli)iMhiM|i|ier. and after returning two members to the parlia- 
ment o{iilil|p||the town does not appear to have enjoyed any of the 
nrivilegea ota borough. The market is of ancient origin, and wa.s 
formerly held on Monday ; in the survey the tolls are assessed at 
1^ shilhqgs. _ Bradfor d was at one time the centre of the clothing 
mdustx9iHPRM##|l^^ England, and was especially famous for its 


broadcloths and mixtures, the waters of the Avon being especially 
favourable to the production of good colours and superior dyes. 
The industry decluied in the i8th century, and in 1740 we find the 
woollen merchants of Bradford iwtitioning for an act ol j>arliament 
to improve their trade and so re-establish tlieir credit in foreign 
markets. 

BRADLAUGH, CHARLES (1833-1891), English free-thinker 
and politician, was born at Hoxton, London, on the 26th of 
September 1 833. His father was a poor solicitor’s clerk, who also 
had a small business as a law stationer, and his mother had been 
a nursemaid. At twelve years old he became office-boy to his 
father’s employer, and at fourteen wharf-clerk and casliier to 
a coal merchant in the City Road. He had been baptized and 
brought up in the Church of England, but he now came into con- 
tiict with a group of free-thinkers who were disciples of Richard 
Carlile. lie was hastily labelled an “ atheist,” and was turned 
out of his situation. Thus driven into the arms of the secularists, 
he managed to earn a living by odd jobs, and became further 
immersed in the .study of free-thought. At the end of 1850 he 
enlisted as a soldier, but in 1853 was bought out with money pro- 
vided by his mother. He then found employment as a lawyer's 
clerk, and gradually became known as a free-thought lecturer, 
under the name of “ Iconoclast.” From i86o he conducted the 
Natianul Refonner lor several years, and displayed much resource 
in legal defence when the paper was prosecuted by the govern- 
ment on account of its alleged blasphemy and sedition in 1868- 
1869, Bradlaugh became notorious as a leading “ infidel,” 
and was supported by the sympathy of those who were enthusi- 
asts at that time for liberty of speech and 1 hough i. He was a 
constant figure in the law niurts ; and his competence to lake 
the oath was continually being called in question, wliile his 
atheism and republican opinions were adduced as reasons why 
no jury should give damages for attacks on his I'haractcr. In 
1874 he became acquainted with Mrs Annie Besant (b. 1847), 
who afterwards became famous for her gifts as a lecturer on 
socialism and theosophy. She began by writing for the National 
Reformer and soon became co- editor. In 1876 the Bristol 
publi.sher of an American pamphlet on the population question, 
called Fruits of Philosophy, was indicted for selling a work full 
of indecent physiological details, and, pleading guilty, was lightly 
sentenced ; but Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant took the matter up, 
in order to vindicate their ideas of liberty, and aggressively 
republished and cin'uluted the pamphlet. 7'he prosecution 
which resulted created considerable .scandal They were con- 
victed and sentenced to a heavy fine and impri.sonmcnt, but the 
sentence was stayed and the indictment ultimately quashed on 
a technical point. The affair, however, had several side issues 
in the courts and led to much prejudice iigainst the defendants, 
the distinction being ignored between a protest against the sup- 
pression of opinion and the championship of the particular 
opinions in question. Mrs Besant’s close alliance with Bradlaugh 
eventually terminated in 1886, when she drifted from secularism, 
first into socialistic and labour agitation and then into theosophy 
as a pupil of Mme Blavatsky. Bradlaugh himself tofik up 
politics with increasing fervour. He had been unsuccessful in 
standing for Northampton in 1868, but in j88o he was returned 
by that constituency to parliament as an advanced Radical. 
A long and sensational parliamentary struggle now began. 
He claimed to be allowed to affirm under the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, and the rejection of this pretension, and the refusal 
to allow him to take the oath on his professing his willingness 
to do so, terminated in Bradlaugh’s victory in 1886. But this 
result was not obtained without protracted .srene.s in the House, 
in which Lord Randolph Churchill took a leading part. When the 
long struggle was over, the public had gradually got used to 
Bradlaugh, and his transparent honesty and courageous contempt 
for mere popularity gained him increasing respect. Experience 
of public life in the House of Commons appeared to give him a 
more balanced view of things ; and before he died, on the 30th 
of January 1891, the progress of events was such that it was 
beginning to be said of him that he was in a fair, way to end as 
a Co^ervative. Hard, arrogant and dogmatic, with a powerful 
physique and a real gift for popular oratory, he was a natural 
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leader in causes which had society against them, but his sincerity 
was as unquestionable as 'his combativeness. 

His Life was written, from a sympathetic point of view, with 
much interestmR detail as to the history of secrularism, by his 
daughter, Mrs Bradlaugh Bonner, and J. M. Rolicrtson (1894). 

BRADLEY, GEORGE GRANVILLE (1821-1903), English 
divine and scholar, was bom on the nth of December 1821, his 
father, Charles Bradley, being at that time vicar of Glasbury, 
Brecon. He was educated at Rugby under Thomas Arnold, 
and at University College, Oxford, of which he became a fellow 
in 1844. He was an assistant master at Rugl^y from 1846 to 
1858, when he succeeded G. E. L. Cotton as headmaster at 
Marlborough. In 1870 he was elected master of his old college 
at Oxford, and in August 1881 he was made dean of Westminster 
in succession to A. P. Stanley, whose pupil and intimate friend 
he had been, and whose biographer he became. Besides his 
Recollections of A. P. Stanley (1883) and Life of Dean Stanley 
(1892), he published Aids to writing Latin Prose Composition and 
Lectures on Job (1884) and Kcclestasies (1885). He took part in 
the coronation of Edward VII., resigned the deanery in 1902, 
and died on the 13th of March 1903. 

Dean Bradley’s family produced various other members 
distinguished in literature. His half-brother, Andrew Ckcil 
Bradley (b. 1851), fellow of Balliol, Oxford, became professor 
of modern literature and history (1881) at University ( ollege, 
Liverptiol, and in 1889 regius professor of English language and 
literature at Glasgow University ; and he was professor of 
poetry at Oxford (1901-1906). Of Dean Bradley’s own children 
the most distinguished in literature were his son, Arthur 
Granville Bradley (b. 1850), author of various historical and 
topographical works ; and especially his daughter, Mrs Margaret 
Louisa Woods (b. 1856), wife of the Rev. Henry George Woods, 
president of Trinity, Oxford (1887-1897), and master of the 
Temple (1904), London. Mrs Woods became well known for 
her accomplished verse (Lyrics and Ballads j 1889), largely 
influenced by Robert Bridges, and for her novels, of which her 
Village Tragedy (1887) wa.s the earliest and strtmgcst. 

BRADLEY, JAMES (1693-1762), Pmglish astronomer, was 
born at Sherborne in Gloucestershire in March 1693. He 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, on the i5lh of March 1711, and 
took degrees of B.A. and M.A. in 1714 and 1717 respectively. 
His early observations were made at the rectory of Wanstead 
in Essex, under the tutelage of his uncle, the Rev. James Pound 
(1669-1724), himself a skilled astronomer, and he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on the 6th of November 1718. He 
took orders on his presentation to the vicarage of Bridstow 
in the following year, and a small sinecure living in Wales 
was Insides procured for him by his friend Samuel Molyneux 
(1689-1728). He, however, resigned his ecclesiastical preferments 
in 1721, on his appointment to the Savilian professorship of 
astronomy at Oxford, while as reader on experimental philosophy 
(1729-1760) he delivered 79 courses of lectures in the Ashmolean 
museum. His memorable discovery of the aberration of light 
(see Aberration) was communicated to the Royal Society in 
January 1729 (Phil, Trans, xxxv. 637). The observations 
upon which it was founded were made at Molyneux's house on 
Kew Green. He refrained from announcing the supplementary 
detection of nutation (q.v.) until the r4th of February 17418 
(Phtl, Trans, xlv. i), when he had tested its reality by minute 
observations during an entire revolution (i8‘6 years) 'of the 
moon’s nodes. He had meantime (in 1742) been appointed to 
succeed Edmund Halley as astronomer royal ; his enhanced 
reputation enabled him to apply successfully for an instrumental 
outfit at a cost of £1000 ; and with an 8-foot quadrant completed 
for him in 1750 by John Bird (1709-1776), he accumulated at 
Greenwich in ten years materials of inestimable value for the 
reform of astronomy. A crown pension of £250 a year was 
conferred upon him in 1752. He retired in broken hedth, nine 
years later, to Chalford in Gloucestershire, and there died on 
the 13th of July 1762. The printing of his observations was 
delayed by disputes about their ownership ; but they were 
finally issued from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in two folio 


volumes (1798, 1805). The insight and industry of F. W. Bessel 
were, however, needed for the development of ^eir fundamental 
importance. 

Higaud's Memoir prefixed to Miscellaneous WorAi* and Corre^ 
spondence of James Bradley, D.D. (Oxford, 1832), is practically 
exhaustive. Other sources of information are: New and Genetal 
Biographical Dictionary, xii. 54 (17^17); Biog. Brit. (Kippla) ; 
Fouchy’s •• ^loge.” Paris Menunrs p. 231 (Histoire) ; 

Dclambre's lUst. de 1 ’ astronomic au rS**'* Siicle, p. 413. 

BRADSHAW, GEORGE (1801-1853), English printer and 
publisher, was bom at Windsor Bridge, Pendleton, Lancashire, 
on the 29th of July 1801. On leaving school he was apprenticed 
to an engraver at Manchester, eventually setting up on his own 
account in that city as an engraver and printer —principally of 
maps. His name was already known as the publisher of Brad- 
shaw's Maps of Inland Navigation^ when in 1839, soon after the 
introduction of railways, he published, at sixpence, Bradshaw's 
Railway Time Tables ^ the title being changed in 1840 to Brad- 
shaw's Railway Companion, and the price raised to one shilling, 
A new volume was issued at occasional intervals, a supplemental:)" 
monthly time-sheet serving to keep the book up to date. In 
December 1841, acting on a suggestion made by his London 
agent, Mr W. j. Adams, Bradshaw reduced the price of his 
time-tahlcs to the original sixpence, and began to issue them 
monthly under the title Bradshaw's Monthly Railway Guide. 
In June 1847 was issued the first number of Bradshaiv's Con- 
tinental Railway Guide, giving the time-tables of the Continental 
railways just as Bradshaw's Montltly Railway Guide gave the 
time-tables of the railways of the United Kingdom. Bradshaw, 
who was a well-known member of the Society of Friends, and 
gave considerable time to philanthropic work, died in 1853. 

BRADSHAW, HENRY (c. 1450-1513), English poet, was born 
at Chester. In his iioyhood he was received into the Benedictine 
monastery of St Werburgh, and after studying with other novices 
of his order at Gloucester (afterwards Worcester) (.‘ollege, Oxford, 
he returned to his monastery at Chester. He wrote a Latin 
treatise De antiquitaie el magmficentia Urbis Cestnae, which is 
lost, and a life of the patron saint of his monastery in English 
seven-lined stanza. This work was completed in the year of its 
author’s death, 1513, mentioned in “ A balade to the auctour ” 
printed at the close of the work. A second ballad describes him 
as “ Harry Braddeshaa, of Chestre abbey monke.” Bradshaw 
disclaims the merit of originality and quotes the authorities 
from which he translates — Bede, William of Malmesbury, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Alfred of Beverley, Henry of Huntingdon, 
Ranulph Higden, and especially the “ Passionary ” or life of the 
saint preserved in the monastery. The poem, therefore, which 
is defined by its editor, Dr Carl Horstmann,as a “ legendary epic,’’ 
is rather a compilation than a translation . It contains a good deal 
of history beside the actual life of the saint. St Werburgh was 
the daughter of Wulfere, king of Mercia, and Bradshaw gives a 
description of the kingdom of Mercia, with a full account of its 
royal house. He relates the history of St Ermenilde and St 
Sexburge, mother and grandmother of Werburgh, who were 
successively abbesses of Ely. He does not neglect the miraculous 
elements of the story, but he is more attracted by historical 
fact than legend, and the second book narrates the Danish in- 
vasion of 875, and describes the history and antiquities of Chester, 
from its foundation by the legendary giant Leon Gaur, from which 
he derives the British name of Caerleon, down to the great 
fire which devastated the city in 1180, but was suddenly ex- 
tinguished when the shrine of St Werburgh was carried in pro- 
cession through the streets. The Holy Lyje and History of 
saynt Werburge very f rule full for all Christen people to rede (printed 
by Richard Pynson, 1521) has been very variously estimated. 
Thomas Warton, who deals with Bradshaw at some length,* 
quotes as the most splendid pa.ssage of the poem the description 
of the feast preceding Werburgh’s entry into the religious life. 
He considered Bradshaw’s versification “ infinitely inferior to 
Lydgate’s worst manner.” Dr Horstmann, on the other hand, 
finds in the poem “ original genius, of a truly epic tone, with a 

' History of English Poetry (ed. W. C. Ha*litt, 1871 ; iii. pp. 140* 

149). 
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of the most important oil centres of the state, and it has been 
connected by pipe lines with cities along the Atlantic coast ; 
petroleum refining is an important industry. Among the city's 
manufactures are boilers, madiintts, glass, chemicals, terra 
cotta, brick, iron pipes and couplings, gas engines, cutlery arid 
silk. 'Fhe place was first settled about 1827 ; in 1838 it was laid 
out as a town and named Littleton ; in 1858 the present name, 
in honour of William Bradford (1755-1 705 )> was substituted; 
and Bradford was incorporated as a borough in 1873, and was 
chartered as a city in 1870. Kendall borough was annexed 
to Bradford in 1803. 

BRADFORD CLAY, in geology, a thin, rather inconstant bed 
of clay or marl situated in England at the base of the Forest 
Marble, the two together constituting the Bradfordian group 
in the Bathonian series of Jurassic rocks. The term “ Bradford 
Clay ” appears to have berm first used by J. de C. Sowerby in 
{Mineral Couf hologyyVol. v.)iis an alternative for W. .Smith 
“ Clay on Upper Oolite.*’ The clay came into notice late in the 
1 8th century on auount of the local abundance of the crinoid 
Apiocrinus Parktnsnni. Jt takes its name from Bradford-on- 
Avon in Wiltshini, whence it is traceable southward to the 
Dorset coast and northward towards (.'irencester. It may be 
regarded as a local phase? of the basement lieds of the Forest 
Marble, from whicli it cannot be separated upon either strati- 
graphical or palaeontological grounds. It is seldom more than 
10 ft. thick, and it contains as a rule a few irregular layers of 
limestone and calcareous sandstone. The lowest layer is often 
highly fossiliferous ; some of the common forms being Area 
minuia, Ostrea ^regaria, Waldheimia digonay Terebraiula coarctataj 
Cidaris bradfordensis, ic. 

Sec IL H. Woodward, " Jurassic Rocks of Britain," Mem. Geol. 
Survey, vol. iv. 

BRADFORD-ON- A VON, a market town in the Westbury 
parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, on the rivers 
Avon and Rennet, and the Kennel Ik Avon (anal, 98 m. W. 
by S. of London by the Great W*estcrn railway. Pop. of urlmn 
district (1901) 4514. Its houses, all built of grey stone, rise in 
picturesque disorder up the steep sides of the Avon valley, 
here crossed by an ancient bridge of nine arches, with a chapel 
in the centre. Among many places of worship may be mentioned 
the restored parish church of Holy 'Prinity, which dates from the 
i2th centur)^ and contains some interesting monuments and 
brasses ; and the Perjiendicular Hermitage or 'J ory chapel, 
with a 15th or i6th century chantry-house. But most notable 
is the Saxon church of St Lawrence, the foundation of wEich is 
generally attributed, according to William of Malmesliury (1125), 
to St Aldhelm, early in the 8th century. Tt consists of a chancel, 
nave and porch, in such unchanged condition that E. A. Freeman 
considered it " the most perfect surviving church of its kind 
in England, if not in Europe.” It has more lately, however, 
been held that the present building is not Aldhelm ’s, but a 
restoration, dating from about 975, and attributable to the 
influence of Dunstan, archbishop of ('anlerbury. Kingston 
House, long the .scat of the dukes of Kingston, is a beautiful 
example of early 17th century domestic architecture. The local 
industries include the manufacture of rubber goods, brewing, 
quarrying and iron-founding. 

BnuUord (Bradauforcl, Bradcfoid) was the site of a battle in 652 
twtwoLMi Kenwal and his kinsman Cuthred, \ monastery existed 
here tn the Bth century, of which St Aldhelm was abbot at the time 
ot his heinp made bishop of Sherborne in a.d. 705. In 1001 iEthelred 
gave this mouastery and tlie town of Bradford to the nunnery of 
Shaftesbury, m order that the nim.s niiglit li.’ive a .safe refuge again.st 
the insults of the Danes. No mention ot the monastery occurs after 
the Conquest, but the nunnery of Shaftesbury retained the lordship 
of tht‘ manor until the diH-solution in the reign of Henry VIll. 
In a synod held here m 054, Dunstan was elected bishop of Wm- 
chestei. Brailford apjiears as a liorough in the Domesday survey, 
and is tlrtfe jywessed nt 42 hides. No charter ot incorporation i.s 
record<lli)iMhiM|i|ier. and after returning two members to the parlia- 
ment o{iilil|p||the town does not appear to have enjoyed any of the 
nrivilegea ota borough. The market is of ancient origin, and wa.s 
formerly held on Monday ; in the survey the tolls are assessed at 
1^ shilhqgs. _ Bradfor d was at one time the centre of the clothing 
mdustx9iHPRM##|l^^ England, and was especially famous for its 


broadcloths and mixtures, the waters of the Avon being especially 
favourable to the production of good colours and superior dyes. 
The industry decluied in the i8th century, and in 1740 we find the 
woollen merchants of Bradford iwtitioning for an act ol j>arliament 
to improve their trade and so re-establish tlieir credit in foreign 
markets. 

BRADLAUGH, CHARLES (1833-1891), English free-thinker 
and politician, was born at Hoxton, London, on the 26th of 
September 1 833. His father was a poor solicitor’s clerk, who also 
had a small business as a law stationer, and his mother had been 
a nursemaid. At twelve years old he became office-boy to his 
father’s employer, and at fourteen wharf-clerk and casliier to 
a coal merchant in the City Road. He had been baptized and 
brought up in the Church of England, but he now came into con- 
tiict with a group of free-thinkers who were disciples of Richard 
Carlile. lie was hastily labelled an “ atheist,” and was turned 
out of his situation. Thus driven into the arms of the secularists, 
he managed to earn a living by odd jobs, and became further 
immersed in the .study of free-thought. At the end of 1850 he 
enlisted as a soldier, but in 1853 was bought out with money pro- 
vided by his mother. He then found employment as a lawyer's 
clerk, and gradually became known as a free-thought lecturer, 
under the name of “ Iconoclast.” From i86o he conducted the 
Natianul Refonner lor several years, and displayed much resource 
in legal defence when the paper was prosecuted by the govern- 
ment on account of its alleged blasphemy and sedition in 1868- 
1869, Bradlaugh became notorious as a leading “ infidel,” 
and was supported by the sympathy of those who were enthusi- 
asts at that time for liberty of speech and 1 hough i. He was a 
constant figure in the law niurts ; and his competence to lake 
the oath was continually being called in question, wliile his 
atheism and republican opinions were adduced as reasons why 
no jury should give damages for attacks on his I'haractcr. In 
1874 he became acquainted with Mrs Annie Besant (b. 1847), 
who afterwards became famous for her gifts as a lecturer on 
socialism and theosophy. She began by writing for the National 
Reformer and soon became co- editor. In 1876 the Bristol 
publi.sher of an American pamphlet on the population question, 
called Fruits of Philosophy, was indicted for selling a work full 
of indecent physiological details, and, pleading guilty, was lightly 
sentenced ; but Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant took the matter up, 
in order to vindicate their ideas of liberty, and aggressively 
republished and cin'uluted the pamphlet. 7'he prosecution 
which resulted created considerable .scandal They were con- 
victed and sentenced to a heavy fine and impri.sonmcnt, but the 
sentence was stayed and the indictment ultimately quashed on 
a technical point. The affair, however, had several side issues 
in the courts and led to much prejudice iigainst the defendants, 
the distinction being ignored between a protest against the sup- 
pression of opinion and the championship of the particular 
opinions in question. Mrs Besant’s close alliance with Bradlaugh 
eventually terminated in 1886, when she drifted from secularism, 
first into socialistic and labour agitation and then into theosophy 
as a pupil of Mme Blavatsky. Bradlaugh himself tofik up 
politics with increasing fervour. He had been unsuccessful in 
standing for Northampton in 1868, but in j88o he was returned 
by that constituency to parliament as an advanced Radical. 
A long and sensational parliamentary struggle now began. 
He claimed to be allowed to affirm under the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, and the rejection of this pretension, and the refusal 
to allow him to take the oath on his professing his willingness 
to do so, terminated in Bradlaugh’s victory in 1886. But this 
result was not obtained without protracted .srene.s in the House, 
in which Lord Randolph Churchill took a leading part. When the 
long struggle was over, the public had gradually got used to 
Bradlaugh, and his transparent honesty and courageous contempt 
for mere popularity gained him increasing respect. Experience 
of public life in the House of Commons appeared to give him a 
more balanced view of things ; and before he died, on the 30th 
of January 1891, the progress of events was such that it was 
beginning to be said of him that he was in a fair, way to end as 
a Co^ervative. Hard, arrogant and dogmatic, with a powerful 
physique and a real gift for popular oratory, he was a natural 
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College, Oxford, where he took the degree of doctor of divinity, 
and acquired the reputation of a profound scholar,a skilful mathe- 
matician and an able divine. He was afterwards raised to the high 
offices of chancellor of the university and professor of divinity. ^ 
From being chancellor of the diocese of London, he became chap- * 
lain and confessor to Edward 111 ., whom he attended during his 
wars in France. On his return to England, he was successively 
appointed prebendar>' of Lincoln, archdeacon of Lincoln (1347), 
and in 1349 archbishop of Canterbury. He died of the plague 
at Lambeth on the 26th of August 1349, forty days after his 
consecration. Chaucer in his NurCs Priest's Tale ranks Brad- 
wardine with St Augustine. His great work is a treatise against 
the Pelagians, entitled De causa Dei contra Pelagium et de virtute 
causarum, edited by Sir Henry Savile (London, 1618). He 
wrote also De Geometria speculativa (Paris, 1530) ; De Arithmetica 
practica (Paris, 1502) ; De Proporitonibus (Paris, 1495 ) Venice, 
1505); DeQuadraiuraCirculi{VBx'\s,,\i^<)^) \ and an Mr wora- 
iiva^ Sloane MSS. No. 3974 in the British Museum. 

See Quetif-Echarcl, Script, Praedu. (1719). i. 744 ; W. F. Hook, 
Lives (if tlie Archbishops of Canterhtiry, vol. iv. 

BRADY, NICHOLAS (165(^1726), Anglican divine and poet, 
was born at Bandon, Co. Cork, on the 28th of October 1659. 
He received his ediicati<in at Westminster school, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford ; but lie graduated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He took orders, and in 1688 was made a prebendary of Cork. 
He was a zealous promoter of the Revolution and suffered in 
consetjuence. When the troubles broke out in Ireland in 1690, 
Brady, by his influencr-, thrice prevented the burning of the town 
of Bandon, afU'r Janies II. had given orders for its destruction ; 
and the same year he was employed by the people of Bandon 
I0 lay their grievances before the English parliament. He soon 
afterwards settled in London, where he obtained various pre- 
ferments. At the time of his death, on the 20th of May 1726, 
he held the livings of Clapham and Richmond. Brady’s best- 
known work is his metrical version of the Psalms, in which 
Nahum Tate collaborated with him. Jt was licensed in 1696, 
and largely ousted the old version of T. Sternhold and J, Hopkins. 
He also translated Virgil’s Aeneid, and wrote several smaller 
poems and dramas, as well as sermons. 

BRAEKELEER, HENRI JEAN AUGUSTIN DE (i 840-1888), 
Belgian painter, was born at Antwerp. He was trained by his 
father, a genre painter, and his uncle, Baron Henri Leys, and 
devoted himself to scenes of everyday Antwerp life. The first 
pictures he exhibited, “ The laundry ” (Van Cutsem collection, 
Brussels), and “ The Coppersmith’s Workshop ” (Vleeshovwer 
collection, Antwerp), were shown at the Antwerp exhibition in 
i86i. He received the gold medal at Brussels in 1872 for 
“ The Geographer ” and “ The Lession ” (both in the Brussels 
gallei7) ; the gold medal at Vienna in 1873 “ The Painter’s 

Studio ” and “ Grandmother’s Birthday ” ; and the medal 
of honour at the Exposition IJniverselle at Amsterdam for 
“ The Pilot House ” Among his more notable works are 
"‘A Shoemaker” (1862), “A Tailors Workroom” (1863), 
“ A Gardener ” (1864, Antwerp gallery), “ Interior of a Church ” 
(1866), “Interior, Flanders” (1867), “Woman spinning” 
(1869), “ Man reading ” (1871), “ The rue du Serment, Antwerp ” 
(1875), "A Copperplate Printer,” “The Sailor’s Return,” 
“ The Man at the Wmdow ” (Couteaux collection, Brussels), 
“ The Horn-blower ” (Couteaux collection), “ Man retouching a 
Picture ” (Couteaux collection), “ The Potters ” (Marlier c6Uec- 
tion, Brussels), “ Staircase in the Hydraulic House at Antwerp 
(Marlier collection), and “ The Brewer’s House at Antwerp ” 
(Marlier collection). The last, better known as “ A Man sitting,” 
i.s generally regarded as his masterpiece. As a lithographer 
and etcher, his work resembles that of Henri Leys. Towards the 
end of his life de Braekeieer did some dot painting (pointillisme), 
in whioh he achieved admirable effects of light. 

BRAEMAR, a district in S.W. Abwdeenshire, Scotland, 
extending from Ballater in the E. to Glen Dee in the W., a 
distance of 24 m. with a breadth varying from 3 to 6 m. It is 
drained throu^iout by the river Dee, both banks of which are 
bounded by hilU vaiying from 1000 to nearly 3000 ft. in height. 
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The whole area is distinguished by typical Highland scener>% 
and is a resort alike for sportsmen and tourists. The villages and 
clachans (Gaelic for hamlet) being situated at an altitude of from 
600 to more than 1000 ft. above the sea, the air is everywhere 
pure and bracing. The deer forests comprise the royal forests 
of Balmoral and Ballochbuie, Glen Ey Forest, Mar Forest and 
Invercauld Forest. At various points either side of the Dee, 
granite castles, mansions and lodges ^ave been built, mostly 
in the Scottish baronial style, and all effectively situated with 
reference to the wooded hills or the river. The chief of these are 
Balmoral and Abergeldie Castles belonging to the cn>wn, Inver- 
cauld House, Braemar C!astle, Mar Lodge and Old ,Mar Lodge. 
Castleton of Braemar is the foremost of the villages, being 
sometimes styled the capital of the Deeside Highlands. Its 
public buildings include halls erected by the duke of Fife and 
Colonel Farquharson of Invercauld tocommemorate the Victorian 
jubilee of 1887. Not far from the spot where the brawling Clunie 
joins the Dee the earl of Mar raised the standard of revolt in 
1715. His seat, Braemar Castle, reputed to be a hunting-lodge 
of Malcolm Canmore, was forfeit along with the estates. The 
new castle built by the purchasers in 1720 was acquired at a later 
date by Farquharson of Invercauld, who gave government the use 
of it durii^ the pacification of the Highlands after the battle of 
Culloden in 1 746. Population of Crathie and Braemar (1901) 1452. 

BRAG, a very old game of cards, probably evolved from the 
ancient Spanish prtmero^ played by five or six, or more players. 
It is the ancestor of poker. A full pack is used, tht‘ cards ranking 
as at whist, with certain exceptions. There are no trumps. Each 
pla^^er receives three cards and puts up three stakes. The last 
round is dealt face upwards: the holder of the highest card 
irrespective of suits wins the first stake from all the players. 
In the case of equality the elder hand wins, but the ace of dia- 
monds i.s always a winning card. For the second stake the players 
brag or bet against each other, if they hold cither a pair, or a 
pair-royal (three cards of the same rank). Pairs and pairs-royal 
take prececlcnc(‘ according to the value of the cards composing 
them, but any pair-royal beats any pair. The knave of clubs 
may be counted as any card, e.g. two twos and the knave of club.s 
rank as a pair-royal in twos ; two aces and the knave as a pair- 
royal in aces. Sometimes the knave of diamonds is allowed 
the same privilege, but i.s inferior to the club knave ; e.g. two 
threes and the dub would beat the other two threes and the 
diamond. Players who accept another’s brag must cover his 
bet and offer another. The third stake is won by the player 
whose cards make 31 or are nearest to 31 by their pips, aces 
and court counting ten ; but the ace may by arrangement count 
as I or II. Players may draw from the stock, losing if they 
over-draw. If one player wins all three slakes, he may receive 
the value of another stake, or of two or three stakes, all round, 
as arranged. The deal passes as at whist. Each player 
should have the same number of deals before the game is 
abandoned. 

BRAGA, a city of northern Portugal, former!)' included in the 
province of Entre Minho e Douro, situated on the right bank of 
the small river Deste near its source, and at the head of a railway 
from Oporto. Pop. (1900) 24,202. Braga, which ranks after 
Lisbon and Oporto as the third city of the kingdom, Ls the 
capital of an administrative district, and an archiepiscopal see. 
Its cathedral, founded in the 12th century, was rebuilt during 
the 16th century in the blend of Moorish and florid Gothic styles 
known as Manoellian. It contains several tombs of considerable 
historical interest, some fine woodwork carved in the 15th 
century, and a collection of ancient vestments, plate and otto 
objects of art. Among the other churches Santa Cruz is note- 
worthy for its handsome fa9ade, which dates from 1642. There 
are several convents, an archiepiscof)al palace, a library, con- 
taining many rare books and manuscripts, an orphan asylum, 
and a large hospital ; al.so the ruins of a theatre, a temple and 
an aqueduct of Roman workmanship, and a great variety of 
minor antiquities of different ages. 'Die principal manufactures 
are firearms, jewelry, cutlery, cloth and felt hats. Large cattle 
fairs ore held in June and September, for catlle-breeffing and 
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dairy -farming are among the foremost local industries* On a 
hill alKHjt 3 m. E. by S. stands the celebrated sanctuary of Bom 
Jesus, or Bom Jesus do Monte, visited at Whitsuntide by many 
thousands of pilgrims, who do public penance as they ascend to 
the shrine ; and about 1 m. l)eyond it is Mount Samciro (2535 
ft.), crowned by a colossal statue of the Virgin Mary, and com- 
manding a magnificent |(pw of the mountainous country which 
culminates in the Serra no Gerez, on the north-east. 

Braga is the Roman Bracara Augusta, capital of the Callaici 
hracarii, or Brararensrs, a trilie who occupied what is now Galicia 
and northern IVirtugal. Early in the 5th century it was taken 
by the Sue^ i ; !)ut about 485 it passed into the hands of the 
Visigothic (onquerors of Spain, whose renunciation of the Arian 
and Priscilliunist heresies, at two synods held here in the 6th 
century, marks the origin of its ecclesiastical greatness. The 
archbishops of Braga retain the title of primate of Portugal, 
and long claimed supr(‘macy over the Spanish church also ; but 
their authority wa., never accept (id throughout Spain. From the 
Moors, who captured Braga early in the 8th century, the city was 
retaken in 1040 by Ferdinand l.,king of Castile and Leon ; and 
from io()3 to 1147 it was the residence of the Portuguese court. 

The administrative district of Braga coincides with the central 
part of the province of Entre Minho c Douro (q.v.). Pop. (1900) 
357,159. Area, 1040 sq. m. 

BRAGANZA (Bra^anca), the capital of an administrative 
district formerly included in the province of Traz-os-Montes, 
Portugal ; situated in the north - eastern extremity of the 
kingdom, on a branch of the river Sabor, 8 m. S. of the Spanish 
frontier. Pop. (1900) 5535. Braganza is an episcopal city. 
It consists of a walled upper town, containing the cathedral 
coll(!ge and hospital, and of a lower or modem town. Liirge 
tracts of the surrounding country are uncultivated, partly 
because railway communication is lacking and the roads are bad. 
Except farming, the chief local industry is silkworm-rearing 
and the manufacture of silk. The administrative district of 
Braganza coincides with the eastern part of Traz-os-Montes (^.».). 
Pop. (1900) 185,162 ; area, 2513 sq. m. 

The city gave its name to the family of Braganza, memlicrs of 
whicii were rulers of Portugal from 1640 to 1853, and emperors 
of Brazil from 1822 to 1889. This family is descended from 
Alphonso (d. 1461), a natural son of John L, king of Portugal 
(d. 1433), who was a natural son of King Peter I., and con- 
sequently belonged to the Portuguese branch of the Capetian 
family. Alphonso was made duke of Braganza in 1442, and in 
1483 his grandson, Duke Ferdinand 11., lost his life through 
heailing an insurrection against King John II, In spite of this 
Ferdinand’s descendants acquired great wealth, and several 
of them held high office under the kings of Portugal. T3uke 
John I. (d. 15H3) married into the royal family, and when King 
Henry II. died without direct heirs in 1580, he claimed the 
crown of Portugal in opposition to Philip II. of Spain. John, 
however, was unsuccessful, but, when the Portuguese threw off 
the Spanish dominion in 1640, his grandson, John II., duke of 
Braganza, Iwcame king as John IV. In 1807, when Napoleon 
declared the throne of Portugal vacant, King John VI. fled to 
Brazil ; but he regained his inheritance after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1H14, although he did not return to Europe until 1821, when 
he lett his elder son Peter to govern Brazil. In 1822 a revolution 
established the independence of Brazil with Peter as emperor. 
In 1826 Peter became king of I’ortugal on the death of his 
father ; but he at once resigned the crown to his young daughter 
Maria, and appointed his brother Miguel to act as regent. Miguel 
soon declared himself king, but after a stubborn struggle was 
driven from the country in 1833, after which Maria became 
queen. Maria married for her second husband Ferdinand (d. 
1851), son of Francis, duke of Saxe-('oburg ; and when she died 
in 1853 the main Portuguese branch of the family became 
extinct. Maria was ‘ succeeded by her son I..ouis I., father of 
Charles I., who ascended the throne of Portugal in 1889, The 
empire of Brazil descended on the death of Peter I. to his son 
PeHer^IL, who was expelled from the country in 1889. When 
PiJfef ^ied in 1891 this branch of the family also became extinct 


in the male line. His only child, Isabella, married Louis Gaston 
of Orleans, count of Eu. The exiled king, Miguel, founded a 
branch of the family of Braganza which settled in Bavaria, 
and various noble families in Portugal are descended from 
cadets of this house. The title of duke of Braganza is now borne 
by the eldest son of the king of Portugal. 

BRAGG, BRAXTON (1817-1876), American soldier, was born 
in Warren county, North Carolina, on the 22nd of March 1817. 
He graduated at the United States military academy in 1837, 
and as an artillery officer served in the Seminole wars of 1837 
and 1841, and under General Taylor in Mexico. For gallam 
conduct at Fort Brown, Monterey and Buena Vista, he received 
the brevets of c.aptain, major and lieutenant-colonel. He 
lesigned from the regular army on the 3rd of January^ 1856, and 
retired to his plantation in Louisiana. From 1859 to 1861 he 
was commissioner of the board of public works of the state. 
When in 1861 the Civil War began, Bragg was made a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate service, and assigned to command 
at Pen.sacola. In February 1862, having meanwhile become 
major-general, he took up a command in the Army of the 
Mississippi, and he was present at the battle of Shiloh (April), 
'rhe vacancy created by the death of Sidney Johnston at that 
battle was filled by the promotion of Bragg to full goneral’s 
rank, and he succeeded General Beauregard when that officer 
retired from the Western command. In the autumn of 1862 
lie led a bold advance from Ea.stern Tennessee across Kentucky 
t() Louisville, but after temporary successes he was forced to 
retire before Buell, and after the battle of Perryville (Stli October) 
retired into Tennessee. Though the material results of his 
campaign were considerable, he was bitterly censured, and his 
removal from his command was urged. But the personal favour 
of Jefferson Davis kept him, as it had placed him, at the head of 
the central army, and on the 31st of December 1862 and 2nd of 
January^ 1863 he fought the indecisive battle of Murfreesluiro (or 
Stone river) against Rosecrans, Bueirs successor. In the cam- 
paign of 1863 Rosecrans constantly outmanoeuvred the Con- 
federates, and forced them back to the border of Georgia. Bragg, 
however, inflicted a entshing defeat on his opponent at Chicka- 
mauga(September 19- 20) and for a time besieged the Union forces 
in Chattanooga. But enormous force's under Grant were concen- 
trated upon the threatened spot, and the great battle of Chatta- 
nooga (November 23-25) ended in the rout of the Confederates. 
Bragg was now deprived of his command, but President Davis 
made him his military adviser, and in that capacity he served 
during 1864. In the autumn of that year ho led an inferior 
force from North Carolina to Georgia to oppose Sherman’s 
march. In February 1865 he joined Johnston, and he was 
thus included in the surrender of that officer to Sherman. After 
the war he became chief engineer to the state of Alabama, and 
supervised improvements in Mobile harbour. He died suddenly 
at Galveston, Texas, on the 27th of September 1876. General 
Bragg, in spite of his want of success, was unquestionably a 
brave and skilful officer. But he was a severe martinet, and 
rarely in full accord with the senior officers under his orders, 
the consequent friction often acting unfavourably on the conduct 
of the operations. 

His brother, Thomas Bragg (1810-1872), was governor of 
North Carolina 1855-1859, U.S. senator 1859-1861, and attorney- 
general in the Confederate cabinet from Nov. 1861 to March 1862. 

BRAGl, in Scandinavian mythology, the son of Odin, and god 
of wisdom, poetry and eloquence. At the Scandinavian sacrifi- 
cial feasts a horn consecrated to Bragi was u.sed as a drinking- 
cup by the guests, who then vowed to do some great deed 
which would l>e worthy of being immortalized in verse, 

BRAHAM, JOHN (c. 1774-1856), English vocalist, was bom 
in London about 1774, of Jewish patentee, his real name being 
Abraham. His father and mother died when he was quite young. 
Having received lessons in singing from an Italian artist named 
Leoni, he made his first appearance in public at Covent Ciardcn 
theatre on the 21st of April 1787, when he sang “ The soldier 
tired of war’s alarms” and“Ma chire arrive,^' On the break- 
ing of his voice, he had to support himself by teaching the 
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pianoforte. In a few years, however, he recovered his voice, 
which proved to be a tenor of exceptionally pure and 
rich quality. His second d6but was made in 1794 at the 
Bath concerts, to the conductor of which, Rauzzini, he was 
indebted for careful training extending over a period of more 
than two years. In 1796 he reappeared in London at Druty 
Lane in Storace’s opera of Mahmoud. Such was his success that 
he obtained an engagement the next year to appear in the Italian 
opera-house in Or^try's Azor et Zemtre. He also sang in oratorios 
and was engaged for the Three Choir festival at Gloucester. 
With the view of perfecting himself in his art he set out for Italy 
in the autumn of 1797. On the way he gave some concerts at 
Paris, which proved so successful that he was induced to remain 
there for eight months. His career in Italy was one of continuous 
triumph ; he appeared in all the principal opera-houses, singing 
in Milan, Genoji, Leghorn and Venice. His compass embraced 
al)out nineteen notes, his management of the falsetto being 
perfect. In 1801 he returned to his native country, and ap- 
peared once more at Covent Garden in the opera Chains of the 
Heart, by Mazzinghi and Reeve. So great was his popularity that 
an engagement he had made when abroad to return after a year to 
Vienna was renounced, and he remained henceforward in England. 
In 1824 he sang the part of Max in the English version of Weber’s 
Der Freisekutz. and he was the original Sir Huon in that com- 
poser's Oberon in 1826. Braham made- two unfortunate specula- 
tions on a large scale, one being the purchase of the Colosseum 
in the Regent’s Park in 1831 for £40,000, and the other the 
erection of the St James’s theatre at a cost of £26,000 in 1836. 
In 1838 he sang the part of William Tell at I>rur>^ Lane, and in ! 
1839 the part of Hon Giovanni. His last public appi»arance 
was at a concert in March 1852. He died on the 17th of February 
1856. There is, perhaps, no other case upon record in which 
a singer of the first rank enjoyed the use of his voice so long ; 
between Braham 's first and hist public appearances considerably 
more than sixty years intervened, during forty of which he held 
the undisputed supremacy alike in opera, oratorio and the 
concert-room. Braham was the composer ot a number of vocal 
pieces, whic'h being sung by himself had great temporary 
popularity, though they had little intrinsic merit, and are now 
deservedly forgotten. A partial exception must be made in 
favour of “ The Death of Nelson,” originally written in 181 1 
as a pt»rtion of the opera The American ; this still keeps its 
place as a standard popular English song, 

BRAHE, PER, Count (1602-1680). Swtidi.sh soldier and states- 
man, was born on the island of RydlK)holm, near Stockholm, 
on the 18th of February 1602. He was the grandson of Per 
Brahe (1520-1590), one of Gustavus I.’.s senators, cretited count 
of Vi.singsborg by Eric XIV., known also as the continuator of 
Peder Svart’s chronicle of Gustavus 1 ., and author of Oeconomia 
(1585), a manual for young noblemen. Per Brahe the younger, 
after completing his education by several years’ travel abroad, 
became in 1626 chamberlain to (iustavus Adolphus, whose 
lasting friendship he gained. He fought with distinction in 
Prussia during the last three years of the Polish War (1626-1629) 
and also, as colonel of a regiment of horse, in 1630 in Ciermany. 
After the death of Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 his military 
yielded to his political activity. He had been elected president 
{Landsmarskalk) of the diet of 1629, and in the following year 
was created a senator (Riksrdd). In 1635 he conducted the 
negotiations for an armistice with Poland. In 1637-1640 a,nd 
again in 1648-1654 he was governor-general in E’inland, to which 
country he rendered inestimable services by his wise and provi- 
dent rule. He reformed the whole administration, introduced a 
po.stal system, built ten new towns, improved and developed 
commerce and agriculture, and yer>' greatly promoted education. 
In 1640 he opened the university of Abo, of which he was the 
founder, and first chancellor. After the death of Charles X. 
in 1660, Brahe, as tikskansler or chancellor of Sweden, became 
one of the regents of Sweden for the second time (he had held a 
similar office during the minority of Christina, 1632-1644), and 
during the difficult year 1660 he had entire control of both 
foreign and domestic affairs. He died on the 2nd of September 
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1680, at his castle at Visingsborg, where during his lifetime he 
had held more than regal pomp. 

His brother. Nils Brahe (1604-1632), also served with dis- 
tinction under Gustavu.s Adolphus. He took part in the siege 
and capture of Riga in 1621, served with distinction in Poland 
(1626-1627) and assisted in the defence of Stralsund in i6a8. 
In 1630 he accompanied Gustavus into Germany, and in 1631 
was appointed colonel of ” the yellow regiment,” the king’s 
world-renowned life-guards, at the head of which he captured 
the castle of Wurzburg on the 8th of October 1631. He took 
pan in the long duel between Gustavus and Wallenstein round 
Nuremberg as general of infantr\% and commanded the left 
wing at Liitzen (November 6, 1632), where he was the only 
Swedish general officer present. At the very beginning of the 
fight he was mortally wounded. The king regarded Brahe as 
the best general in the Swedish army after Lennart Torstensen. 

A direct descendant of Nils, Magnus Brahe (1790-1844), 
fought in the campaign of 1813-14, under the crown prince 
Bernadotte, with whom, after his accession to the throne as 
Charles XIV., he was in high favour. He became marslial of 
the kingdom, and, especially from 1828 onwards, exerci.sed a 
preponderant influence* in public affairs. 

See Martin Veibull, Sve.rifies Storhetstid, vol. iv. (Stockliolm, 1H81) ; 
Letters to Axel OArnstferna (Swed.) 1832-1851 (Stockholm, 1890) ; 
Petrus Nordmann, Per Brahe {Hclsmf5fors, njo^). (R. N. B.) 

BRAHE, TYCHO (1546-1601), Danish astronomer, was born on 
the 14th of Deceml)er 1546 at the family scat of Knudstrup in 
Scania, then a Danish province. Of noble family, be was early 
adopted by his uncle, Jorgen Brahe, who sent him, in April 1559, 
to study philosophy and rhetoric at Copenhagen. The punctual 
occurrence at the predicted time, August 21st, 1560, ot a total 
.solar eclipse led him to regard astronomy as ” something divine” ; 
he purchased the of Johann Stadius (3rd ed., 1570), 

and the works of Ptolemy in l^tin, and gained some insight into 
the theory of the planets. Entered as a law-student at the 
university of Leipzig in 1562, he nevertheless secretly prosecuted 
celestial studies, and began continuous observations with a globe, 
a pair of compasses and a ” cross-staff.” He quitted Leipzig on 
the 17th of May 1565, but his uncle dying a month later, he 
repaired to Wittenberg, and thence to Rostock, where, in 1566, 
ho lost his nose in a duel, and substituted an artificial one made 
of a copper alloy. In 1569 he matriculated at Augsburg, and 
devoted himself to chemistry for two years (1570-1572). On his 
return to Denmark, in 1571, he was permitted by his maternal 
uncle, Steno Belle, to instal a laboratory at his castle of 
Herritzvad, near Knudstrup ; and there, on the nth of November 
1572, he caught sight of the famous “new star” in Cassiopeia, 
lie diligently measured its position, and printed an account of 
his observatkms in a tract entitled De Nova Stella (Copenhagen, 
1573), a facsimile of which was produced in 1901, as a tercentenary 
tribute to the author’s memory. 

Tycho’s marriage with a peasant -girl in 1573 somewhat 
strained his family relations. He delivered lectures in Copen- 
hagen by royal command in i574 J ^.*»75 travelled 

through Germany to Venice. The execution of his design to 
settle at Basel was, however, anticipated by the munificence of 
Frederick 11 . , king of Denmark, who bestowed upon him for life 
the island of I-lveen in the Sound, together with a pension of 500 
thalers, a canonrv in the cathedral of Roskilde, and the income 
of an estate in Norway. The first stone of tlie magnificent ol> 
servatory of Uraniborg was laid on the 8th of August t$y 6 ; it 
received the finest procurable instrumental outfit ; and was the 
scene, during twenty-one years, of Tycho’s labours in systemati- 
cally collecting materials — the first made available since the 
Alexandrian epoch — for the correction of astronomical theories. 
James VI. of Scotland, afterwards James 1 . of England, visited 
him at Uraniborg on the 20th of March 1590, But by that time 
his fortunes were on the wane ; for Frederick II. died in 15881 
and his successor, Christian IV., was less tolerant of Tycho’s 
arrogant and insubordinate behaviour. His pension and fief 
having been withdrawn, he sailed for Rostock in June i 597 > 
re-commenced observing before the close of the year, in the castle 
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dairy -farming are among the foremost local industries* On a 
hill alKHjt 3 m. E. by S. stands the celebrated sanctuary of Bom 
Jesus, or Bom Jesus do Monte, visited at Whitsuntide by many 
thousands of pilgrims, who do public penance as they ascend to 
the shrine ; and about 1 m. l)eyond it is Mount Samciro (2535 
ft.), crowned by a colossal statue of the Virgin Mary, and com- 
manding a magnificent |(pw of the mountainous country which 
culminates in the Serra no Gerez, on the north-east. 

Braga is the Roman Bracara Augusta, capital of the Callaici 
hracarii, or Brararensrs, a trilie who occupied what is now Galicia 
and northern IVirtugal. Early in the 5th century it was taken 
by the Sue^ i ; !)ut about 485 it passed into the hands of the 
Visigothic (onquerors of Spain, whose renunciation of the Arian 
and Priscilliunist heresies, at two synods held here in the 6th 
century, marks the origin of its ecclesiastical greatness. The 
archbishops of Braga retain the title of primate of Portugal, 
and long claimed supr(‘macy over the Spanish church also ; but 
their authority wa., never accept (id throughout Spain. From the 
Moors, who captured Braga early in the 8th century, the city was 
retaken in 1040 by Ferdinand l.,king of Castile and Leon ; and 
from io()3 to 1147 it was the residence of the Portuguese court. 

The administrative district of Braga coincides with the central 
part of the province of Entre Minho c Douro (q.v.). Pop. (1900) 
357,159. Area, 1040 sq. m. 

BRAGANZA (Bra^anca), the capital of an administrative 
district formerly included in the province of Traz-os-Montes, 
Portugal ; situated in the north - eastern extremity of the 
kingdom, on a branch of the river Sabor, 8 m. S. of the Spanish 
frontier. Pop. (1900) 5535. Braganza is an episcopal city. 
It consists of a walled upper town, containing the cathedral 
coll(!ge and hospital, and of a lower or modem town. Liirge 
tracts of the surrounding country are uncultivated, partly 
because railway communication is lacking and the roads are bad. 
Except farming, the chief local industry is silkworm-rearing 
and the manufacture of silk. The administrative district of 
Braganza coincides with the eastern part of Traz-os-Montes (^.».). 
Pop. (1900) 185,162 ; area, 2513 sq. m. 

The city gave its name to the family of Braganza, memlicrs of 
whicii were rulers of Portugal from 1640 to 1853, and emperors 
of Brazil from 1822 to 1889. This family is descended from 
Alphonso (d. 1461), a natural son of John L, king of Portugal 
(d. 1433), who was a natural son of King Peter I., and con- 
sequently belonged to the Portuguese branch of the Capetian 
family. Alphonso was made duke of Braganza in 1442, and in 
1483 his grandson, Duke Ferdinand 11., lost his life through 
heailing an insurrection against King John II, In spite of this 
Ferdinand’s descendants acquired great wealth, and several 
of them held high office under the kings of Portugal. T3uke 
John I. (d. 15H3) married into the royal family, and when King 
Henry II. died without direct heirs in 1580, he claimed the 
crown of Portugal in opposition to Philip II. of Spain. John, 
however, was unsuccessful, but, when the Portuguese threw off 
the Spanish dominion in 1640, his grandson, John II., duke of 
Braganza, Iwcame king as John IV. In 1807, when Napoleon 
declared the throne of Portugal vacant, King John VI. fled to 
Brazil ; but he regained his inheritance after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1H14, although he did not return to Europe until 1821, when 
he lett his elder son Peter to govern Brazil. In 1822 a revolution 
established the independence of Brazil with Peter as emperor. 
In 1826 Peter became king of I’ortugal on the death of his 
father ; but he at once resigned the crown to his young daughter 
Maria, and appointed his brother Miguel to act as regent. Miguel 
soon declared himself king, but after a stubborn struggle was 
driven from the country in 1833, after which Maria became 
queen. Maria married for her second husband Ferdinand (d. 
1851), son of Francis, duke of Saxe-('oburg ; and when she died 
in 1853 the main Portuguese branch of the family became 
extinct. Maria was ‘ succeeded by her son I..ouis I., father of 
Charles I., who ascended the throne of Portugal in 1889, The 
empire of Brazil descended on the death of Peter I. to his son 
PeHer^IL, who was expelled from the country in 1889. When 
PiJfef ^ied in 1891 this branch of the family also became extinct 


in the male line. His only child, Isabella, married Louis Gaston 
of Orleans, count of Eu. The exiled king, Miguel, founded a 
branch of the family of Braganza which settled in Bavaria, 
and various noble families in Portugal are descended from 
cadets of this house. The title of duke of Braganza is now borne 
by the eldest son of the king of Portugal. 

BRAGG, BRAXTON (1817-1876), American soldier, was born 
in Warren county, North Carolina, on the 22nd of March 1817. 
He graduated at the United States military academy in 1837, 
and as an artillery officer served in the Seminole wars of 1837 
and 1841, and under General Taylor in Mexico. For gallam 
conduct at Fort Brown, Monterey and Buena Vista, he received 
the brevets of c.aptain, major and lieutenant-colonel. He 
lesigned from the regular army on the 3rd of January^ 1856, and 
retired to his plantation in Louisiana. From 1859 to 1861 he 
was commissioner of the board of public works of the state. 
When in 1861 the Civil War began, Bragg was made a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate service, and assigned to command 
at Pen.sacola. In February 1862, having meanwhile become 
major-general, he took up a command in the Army of the 
Mississippi, and he was present at the battle of Shiloh (April), 
'rhe vacancy created by the death of Sidney Johnston at that 
battle was filled by the promotion of Bragg to full goneral’s 
rank, and he succeeded General Beauregard when that officer 
retired from the Western command. In the autumn of 1862 
lie led a bold advance from Ea.stern Tennessee across Kentucky 
t() Louisville, but after temporary successes he was forced to 
retire before Buell, and after the battle of Perryville (Stli October) 
retired into Tennessee. Though the material results of his 
campaign were considerable, he was bitterly censured, and his 
removal from his command was urged. But the personal favour 
of Jefferson Davis kept him, as it had placed him, at the head of 
the central army, and on the 31st of December 1862 and 2nd of 
January^ 1863 he fought the indecisive battle of Murfreesluiro (or 
Stone river) against Rosecrans, Bueirs successor. In the cam- 
paign of 1863 Rosecrans constantly outmanoeuvred the Con- 
federates, and forced them back to the border of Georgia. Bragg, 
however, inflicted a entshing defeat on his opponent at Chicka- 
mauga(September 19- 20) and for a time besieged the Union forces 
in Chattanooga. But enormous force's under Grant were concen- 
trated upon the threatened spot, and the great battle of Chatta- 
nooga (November 23-25) ended in the rout of the Confederates. 
Bragg was now deprived of his command, but President Davis 
made him his military adviser, and in that capacity he served 
during 1864. In the autumn of that year ho led an inferior 
force from North Carolina to Georgia to oppose Sherman’s 
march. In February 1865 he joined Johnston, and he was 
thus included in the surrender of that officer to Sherman. After 
the war he became chief engineer to the state of Alabama, and 
supervised improvements in Mobile harbour. He died suddenly 
at Galveston, Texas, on the 27th of September 1876. General 
Bragg, in spite of his want of success, was unquestionably a 
brave and skilful officer. But he was a severe martinet, and 
rarely in full accord with the senior officers under his orders, 
the consequent friction often acting unfavourably on the conduct 
of the operations. 

His brother, Thomas Bragg (1810-1872), was governor of 
North Carolina 1855-1859, U.S. senator 1859-1861, and attorney- 
general in the Confederate cabinet from Nov. 1861 to March 1862. 

BRAGl, in Scandinavian mythology, the son of Odin, and god 
of wisdom, poetry and eloquence. At the Scandinavian sacrifi- 
cial feasts a horn consecrated to Bragi was u.sed as a drinking- 
cup by the guests, who then vowed to do some great deed 
which would l>e worthy of being immortalized in verse, 

BRAHAM, JOHN (c. 1774-1856), English vocalist, was bom 
in London about 1774, of Jewish patentee, his real name being 
Abraham. His father and mother died when he was quite young. 
Having received lessons in singing from an Italian artist named 
Leoni, he made his first appearance in public at Covent Ciardcn 
theatre on the 21st of April 1787, when he sang “ The soldier 
tired of war’s alarms” and“Ma chire arrive,^' On the break- 
ing of his voice, he had to support himself by teaching the 
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thought split that egg in two ; and from the two halves he 
fashioned the heaven and the earth, and in the middle, the sky, and 
the eight regions (the points of the compass), and the perpetual 
place of the waters. This theory of llrahmA being born from a 
golden egg is, however, a mere adaptation of the Vedic conception 
of Hiranya-garbha (“ golden cmbiy^o ”), who is represented as 
the supreme god in a hymn of the tcntli (and last) book of the 
Rigveda. Another still later myth, which occurs in the epic 
poems, makes Brahma be lx)rn from a lotus which grew out of 
the navel of the god Vishnu whilst floating on the primordial 
waters. In artistic representations, Brahma usually appears 
as a bearded man of red colour with four heads crowned with i 
a pointed, tiara-like head-dress, and four hands holding his 
sceptre, or a sacrificial spoon, a bundle of leaves representing 
the Veda, a bottle of water of the Ganges, and a string of beads 
or his bow Parivita. His vehicle (vdhana) is a goose or swan 
(katfisa), whence he is also called Hamsavdkana ; and his consort 
is Saras vatl, the goddess of learning. 

One could hardly expect that a colourless deity of this de- 
scription, so completely the product of priestly speculation, could 
ever have found a place in the hearts of the people generally. 
And indeed, whilst in theoretic theology Brahma has retained 
his traditional place and function down to our own days, his 
practical cult has at all times remained extremely limited, the 
only temple dedicated to the worship of this god Ijeing found at 
Pushkar (Pokhar) near Ajmir in Rajputana. On the other 
hand, his divine substratum, the impersonal Brahma, the 
world-spirit, the one and only reality, remains to this day the 
ultimate element of the religious belief of intelligent India of 
whatever sect. Being devoid of all attributes, it can be the 
object only of meditation, not of practical devotional rites; 
and philosophy can only attempt to characterize it in general 
and vague terms, as in the favourite formula which makes it 
to be sachchiddnandaj i,e. i)eing (.va/), thinking {chit)^ and bliss 
(dnanda). (J. £.) 

BRAHMANA, the Sanskrit term applied to a body of prose 
writings appende(l to the collections (samhttd) of Vedic texts, 
the nteaning and ritual application of which they are intended 
toeluoidati-, and like them regarded as divinely revealed. From 
a linguistic point of view, these treatises with their appendages, 
the more mystic and recondite Aranyakas and the speculative 
Upanisliads, have to be considered as forming the connecting 
link between the Vedic and the classical Sanskrit. The exact 
derivation and meaning of the name is somewhat uncertain. 
Whilst the masculine term brdhmana (nom. brdhmanas), the 
ordinary Sanskrit designation of a man of the Brahmanical 
caste, is clearly a derivative of brahman (nom. brahma), a common 
Vedic term for a priest (see Brahman), thus meaning the son 
or descendant of a Brahman, the neuter word brdhmana (nom. 
brdiimanam) on the other hand, with which we are here concerned, 
admits of two derivations : cither it is derived from the same 
word brahman, and would then seem to mean a dictum or observa- 
tion ascribed to, or intended for the use of, a Brahman, or 
superintendent priest ; or it has rather to be referred to the 
neuter noun brahman (nom. brahma), in the sense of “ sacred 
utterance or rite,” in which case it might mean a comment on a 
sacred text, or explanation of a devotional rite, calculated to 
bring out its spiritual or mystic significance and its bearing on 
the Brahma, the world-spirit embodied in the sacred writ and 
ritual. This latter definition seems on the whole the more 
probable one, and it certainly would fit exactly the character 
of the writings to which the term relates. It will thus be seen 
that the term brdhmamm applies not only to complete treatises 
of an exegetic nature, but also to single comments on particular 
texts or rites of which such a work would be made up. 

The gradual elaboration of the sacrificial ceremonial, as the 
all-sufficient expression of religious devotion, and a constantly 
growing tendency towards theosophic and mystic speculation 
on the significance of every detail of the ritu^, could not fail 
to create a demand for explanatory treatises of this kind, which, 
to enhance their practical utility, would naturally deal with the 
Special texts and rites assigned in the ceremonial to the several 
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classes of officiating priests. At a subsequent period the demand 
for instruction in the sacrificial science called into existence a 
still more practical set of manuals, the so-called Kalporsuitas , 
or ceremonial rules, detailing, in succinct aphorisms, the approved 
course of sacrificial procedure, without reference to the supposed 
origin or import of the several rites. These manuals are also 
called Srauta-sutras, treating as they do, like the Brahmanas, of 
the Srauta rites — i.e. the rites based on the sruti or revelation — 
requiring at least three sacrificial fires and a number of priests, 
as l!.* _ Jnguished from the grihya (domestic) or smdrta (traditional) 
rites, supposed to be based on the smriti or tradition, which are 
performed on the house-fire and dealt with in the Grikya-suiras. 

The ritual recognizes four principal priests (fMj), each of 
whom is assisted by three subordinates : viz. the Brahman 
or superintending priest ; the Hotri or reciter of hymns and 
verses ; the Udgdtri or chanter ; and the Adhvaryu or offerer, 
who looks after the details of the ceremonial, including the 
preparation of the offering-ground, the construction of fire- 
places and altars, the making of oblations and muttering of the 
prescribed formulae. Whilst the two last priests have assigned 
to them special liturgical collections of the texts to he used by 
them, the Sdniaveda-soinhiid and Y ajurveda-saffthitd respec- 
tively, the Hotri fiiis to deal entirely with hymns and verses 
taken from the Rigueda-sarnhita, of which they would, however, 
form only a comparatively small portion. As regards the 
Brahman, he would doubtless be chosen from one of those other 
three classes, but would be expected to have made himself 
thoroughly conversant with the texts and ritual details apper- 
taining to all the officiating priests. It is, then, to one or other 
of those three collections of sacred texts and the respective class 
of priests, that the existing Brahmanas attach themselves. At 
a later period, when the Atharvan gained admission to the 
Vedic canon, a special connexion with the Brahman priest was 
sometimes claimed, though with scant success, for this fourth 
collection of hymns and spells, and the comparatively late and 
unimportant Gopatha-brahmana attached to it. 

The Udgatri’s duties being mainly confined to the chanting 
of hymns made up of detached groups of verses of this Rigveda, 
as collected in the Samaveda-samhita, the more important 
Brahmanas of this sacerdotal class deal chiefly with the various 
modes of chanting, and the modifications wliich the verses have 
to undergo in their musical setting. Moreover, the performance 
of chants being almost entirely confined to the Soma-sacrifice, 
it is only a portion, though no doubt the most important portion, 
of the sacrificial ceremonial that enters into the subject matter 
of the Samaveda Brahmanas. 

As regards the Brahmanas of the Rtgyeda, two of such works 
have been handed down, the Aiiareya and the KaushtUiki (or 
Sdnkhdy ana)- Brahmanas, which have a large amount of their 
material in common. But while the former work (transl. into 
English by M. Haug) is mainly taken up with tfie Soma-sacrifice, 
the latter 1ms in addition thereto chapters on the other forms of 
sacrifice. Being intended for the Ilotfi’s use, both these works 
treat exclusively of the hymns and verses recited by that priest 
and his assistants, either in the form of connected litanies or 
in detached verses invoking the deities to whom oblations are 
made, or uttered in response to the solemn hymns chanted by 
the Udgatfis. 

It is, however, to the Brahmanas and Sutras of the Yajurveda, 
dealing with the ritual of the real offering-priest, the Adhvaryu, 
that we have to turn for a connected view of the sacrificial 
procedure in all its material details. Now, in considering the 
body of writings connected with this Veda, we are at once 
confronted by the fact that there arc two different schools, an 
older and a younger one, in whicli the traditional body cjf ritual- 
istic matter has been treated in a very different way. Por 
while the younger school, the Vdjasaneyins, have made a clear 
severance between the sacred texts or mantras and the exegetic 
discussions thereon — as collected in the Vdjasaneyt-samhitd 
and the ^atapatim- Brdhmana (traxis. by J. Eggeling, in Sacred 
Books oj the East) respectively — arranged systematically in 
accordance with the ritual divisions, the older school on the 
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dairy -farming are among the foremost local industries* On a 
hill alKHjt 3 m. E. by S. stands the celebrated sanctuary of Bom 
Jesus, or Bom Jesus do Monte, visited at Whitsuntide by many 
thousands of pilgrims, who do public penance as they ascend to 
the shrine ; and about 1 m. l)eyond it is Mount Samciro (2535 
ft.), crowned by a colossal statue of the Virgin Mary, and com- 
manding a magnificent |(pw of the mountainous country which 
culminates in the Serra no Gerez, on the north-east. 

Braga is the Roman Bracara Augusta, capital of the Callaici 
hracarii, or Brararensrs, a trilie who occupied what is now Galicia 
and northern IVirtugal. Early in the 5th century it was taken 
by the Sue^ i ; !)ut about 485 it passed into the hands of the 
Visigothic (onquerors of Spain, whose renunciation of the Arian 
and Priscilliunist heresies, at two synods held here in the 6th 
century, marks the origin of its ecclesiastical greatness. The 
archbishops of Braga retain the title of primate of Portugal, 
and long claimed supr(‘macy over the Spanish church also ; but 
their authority wa., never accept (id throughout Spain. From the 
Moors, who captured Braga early in the 8th century, the city was 
retaken in 1040 by Ferdinand l.,king of Castile and Leon ; and 
from io()3 to 1147 it was the residence of the Portuguese court. 

The administrative district of Braga coincides with the central 
part of the province of Entre Minho c Douro (q.v.). Pop. (1900) 
357,159. Area, 1040 sq. m. 

BRAGANZA (Bra^anca), the capital of an administrative 
district formerly included in the province of Traz-os-Montes, 
Portugal ; situated in the north - eastern extremity of the 
kingdom, on a branch of the river Sabor, 8 m. S. of the Spanish 
frontier. Pop. (1900) 5535. Braganza is an episcopal city. 
It consists of a walled upper town, containing the cathedral 
coll(!ge and hospital, and of a lower or modem town. Liirge 
tracts of the surrounding country are uncultivated, partly 
because railway communication is lacking and the roads are bad. 
Except farming, the chief local industry is silkworm-rearing 
and the manufacture of silk. The administrative district of 
Braganza coincides with the eastern part of Traz-os-Montes (^.».). 
Pop. (1900) 185,162 ; area, 2513 sq. m. 

The city gave its name to the family of Braganza, memlicrs of 
whicii were rulers of Portugal from 1640 to 1853, and emperors 
of Brazil from 1822 to 1889. This family is descended from 
Alphonso (d. 1461), a natural son of John L, king of Portugal 
(d. 1433), who was a natural son of King Peter I., and con- 
sequently belonged to the Portuguese branch of the Capetian 
family. Alphonso was made duke of Braganza in 1442, and in 
1483 his grandson, Duke Ferdinand 11., lost his life through 
heailing an insurrection against King John II, In spite of this 
Ferdinand’s descendants acquired great wealth, and several 
of them held high office under the kings of Portugal. T3uke 
John I. (d. 15H3) married into the royal family, and when King 
Henry II. died without direct heirs in 1580, he claimed the 
crown of Portugal in opposition to Philip II. of Spain. John, 
however, was unsuccessful, but, when the Portuguese threw off 
the Spanish dominion in 1640, his grandson, John II., duke of 
Braganza, Iwcame king as John IV. In 1807, when Napoleon 
declared the throne of Portugal vacant, King John VI. fled to 
Brazil ; but he regained his inheritance after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1H14, although he did not return to Europe until 1821, when 
he lett his elder son Peter to govern Brazil. In 1822 a revolution 
established the independence of Brazil with Peter as emperor. 
In 1826 Peter became king of I’ortugal on the death of his 
father ; but he at once resigned the crown to his young daughter 
Maria, and appointed his brother Miguel to act as regent. Miguel 
soon declared himself king, but after a stubborn struggle was 
driven from the country in 1833, after which Maria became 
queen. Maria married for her second husband Ferdinand (d. 
1851), son of Francis, duke of Saxe-('oburg ; and when she died 
in 1853 the main Portuguese branch of the family became 
extinct. Maria was ‘ succeeded by her son I..ouis I., father of 
Charles I., who ascended the throne of Portugal in 1889, The 
empire of Brazil descended on the death of Peter I. to his son 
PeHer^IL, who was expelled from the country in 1889. When 
PiJfef ^ied in 1891 this branch of the family also became extinct 


in the male line. His only child, Isabella, married Louis Gaston 
of Orleans, count of Eu. The exiled king, Miguel, founded a 
branch of the family of Braganza which settled in Bavaria, 
and various noble families in Portugal are descended from 
cadets of this house. The title of duke of Braganza is now borne 
by the eldest son of the king of Portugal. 

BRAGG, BRAXTON (1817-1876), American soldier, was born 
in Warren county, North Carolina, on the 22nd of March 1817. 
He graduated at the United States military academy in 1837, 
and as an artillery officer served in the Seminole wars of 1837 
and 1841, and under General Taylor in Mexico. For gallam 
conduct at Fort Brown, Monterey and Buena Vista, he received 
the brevets of c.aptain, major and lieutenant-colonel. He 
lesigned from the regular army on the 3rd of January^ 1856, and 
retired to his plantation in Louisiana. From 1859 to 1861 he 
was commissioner of the board of public works of the state. 
When in 1861 the Civil War began, Bragg was made a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate service, and assigned to command 
at Pen.sacola. In February 1862, having meanwhile become 
major-general, he took up a command in the Army of the 
Mississippi, and he was present at the battle of Shiloh (April), 
'rhe vacancy created by the death of Sidney Johnston at that 
battle was filled by the promotion of Bragg to full goneral’s 
rank, and he succeeded General Beauregard when that officer 
retired from the Western command. In the autumn of 1862 
lie led a bold advance from Ea.stern Tennessee across Kentucky 
t() Louisville, but after temporary successes he was forced to 
retire before Buell, and after the battle of Perryville (Stli October) 
retired into Tennessee. Though the material results of his 
campaign were considerable, he was bitterly censured, and his 
removal from his command was urged. But the personal favour 
of Jefferson Davis kept him, as it had placed him, at the head of 
the central army, and on the 31st of December 1862 and 2nd of 
January^ 1863 he fought the indecisive battle of Murfreesluiro (or 
Stone river) against Rosecrans, Bueirs successor. In the cam- 
paign of 1863 Rosecrans constantly outmanoeuvred the Con- 
federates, and forced them back to the border of Georgia. Bragg, 
however, inflicted a entshing defeat on his opponent at Chicka- 
mauga(September 19- 20) and for a time besieged the Union forces 
in Chattanooga. But enormous force's under Grant were concen- 
trated upon the threatened spot, and the great battle of Chatta- 
nooga (November 23-25) ended in the rout of the Confederates. 
Bragg was now deprived of his command, but President Davis 
made him his military adviser, and in that capacity he served 
during 1864. In the autumn of that year ho led an inferior 
force from North Carolina to Georgia to oppose Sherman’s 
march. In February 1865 he joined Johnston, and he was 
thus included in the surrender of that officer to Sherman. After 
the war he became chief engineer to the state of Alabama, and 
supervised improvements in Mobile harbour. He died suddenly 
at Galveston, Texas, on the 27th of September 1876. General 
Bragg, in spite of his want of success, was unquestionably a 
brave and skilful officer. But he was a severe martinet, and 
rarely in full accord with the senior officers under his orders, 
the consequent friction often acting unfavourably on the conduct 
of the operations. 

His brother, Thomas Bragg (1810-1872), was governor of 
North Carolina 1855-1859, U.S. senator 1859-1861, and attorney- 
general in the Confederate cabinet from Nov. 1861 to March 1862. 

BRAGl, in Scandinavian mythology, the son of Odin, and god 
of wisdom, poetry and eloquence. At the Scandinavian sacrifi- 
cial feasts a horn consecrated to Bragi was u.sed as a drinking- 
cup by the guests, who then vowed to do some great deed 
which would l>e worthy of being immortalized in verse, 

BRAHAM, JOHN (c. 1774-1856), English vocalist, was bom 
in London about 1774, of Jewish patentee, his real name being 
Abraham. His father and mother died when he was quite young. 
Having received lessons in singing from an Italian artist named 
Leoni, he made his first appearance in public at Covent Ciardcn 
theatre on the 21st of April 1787, when he sang “ The soldier 
tired of war’s alarms” and“Ma chire arrive,^' On the break- 
ing of his voice, he had to support himself by teaching the 
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further by identifying Prajapati with the performer, or patron, 
of the sacrifice, the sacrificer ; every sacrifice thus becoming 
invested— in addition to its cosmic significance— with the mystic 
power of regenerating the sacrificer by cleansing him of all guilt 
and securing for him a seat in the eternal abodes. 

Whilst forming the central feature of the ritualistic symbolism, 
this triad— Prajapati, sacrifice (oblation, victim), sacrificer- is 
extended in various ways. An important collalerd identification 
is that of Prajapati (and the sacrificer) with Agni, the god of fire, 
embodied not only in the ofiering-firc, but also in the sacred 
Soma-altar, the technical name of which is apii. For this reason 
the altar, as representative of the universe, is built in five layers, 
representing earth, air and heaven, ^nd the intermediate regions ; 
and in the centre of the altar-site, below the first layer, on a 
circular gold plate (the sun), a small golden man {purusha) is laid 
down with his face looking upwards. This is Prajapati, and the 
sacrificer, who when regenerated will pass upwards through the 
three worlds to the realms of light, naturally perforated bricks 
Ix'ing for this purpose placed in the middle of tht? three principal 
altar-layers. One of the fourteen sections of the Satapatha- 
brahmana, the tenth, called Agni-rahasya or “ the mystery of 
Agni (the god and altar),'’ is entirely devoted to this feature of 
the sacrificial symbolism. Similarly the sacrificer, as the human 
representative of the I^ord of Creatures, is identified with Soma 
(as the supreme oblation), with Time, iuid finally with Death : by 
the sacrifice! thus becoming Death himself, the fell god ceases to 
have power over him and he is assured of everlasting life. And 
now we get the Supreme Lord in his last aspect *. nay, his one 
true and real aspect, in which the sacrificer, on shufiling off this 
mortal coil, will himself come to share- that of pure intellect- 
uality, pure spirituality— he is Mind : such is the ultimate source 
of being, the one Self, the Purusha, the Brahman. As the sum 
total of the wisdom propounded in the mystery of Agni, the 
searcher after truth is exhorted to meditate on that Self, made up 
of intelligence, endowed with a body of spirit, a form of light, 
and of an ethereal nature ; holding sway over all the regions and 
pervading this All, being itself speechless and devoid of mental 
states ; and by so doing he shall gain the assurance that “ even 
as a grain of rice, or the siiiullest granule of millet, so is the 
golden Purusha in rny heart ; even as a smokeless light, it is 
greater than the sky, greater than the ether, greater than the 
earth, greater than all existing things ; - that Self of the Spirit 
is my Self ; on pa.ssing away from hence, I shall obtain that 
Self. And, verily, whosoever has this trust, for him there is no 
uncertainty.” (f. K.) 

BRAHMANISM, a term ('ommonly used to denote a system of 
religious institutions originated and elaborated by the Brahmans , 
the sacerdotal and, from an early jjieriod, the dominant caste of 
the Hindu community (see Brahman). In like manner, as the 
language of the Aryan Hindus has undergone continual processes 
of modification and dialectic division, so their religious belief 
has passed through various stages of development broadly 
distinguished from one another by certain prominent features. 
The earliest phases of religious thought in India of which a clear 
idea can now he formed are exhibited in a body of writing, 
ItKiked upon by later generations in the light of sacred writ, 
under the collective name of Veda (“ knowledge ") or Sruti 
(“ reA’elatifin ”). The Hindu scriptures consist of four separate 
collections, or Samhitds, of sacred texts, or matUras, in- 
cluding hymns, incantations and sacrificial forms of prayer, 
viz. the J}ich (nom. sing, rik) or Rigveda, the Sdman or 
SamavedUf the Yajus or Yajurveda, and the Aiharvan or 
Atharvaveda. Each of these four text-lxioks has attached 
to It a body of prose writings, called Brdhmanas (see 
Brahmana), intended to explain the ceremonial application of 
the texts and the origin and import of the sacrificial rites for 
which these were supposed to have been composed. Usually 
attached to these works, and in some cases to the Samhitas, 
are two kinds of appendages, the Aranyakas and Upanishads, 
the former of which deal generally with the more recondite 
rites, while the latter are taken up chiefly with speculations on 
the problems of the universe and the religious aims of man- 


subjects often touched upon in the earlier writings, but here 
dealt with in a more mature and systematic way. Two of the 
Samhitas, the Sdnutn and the Yajus, owing their existence to 
purely ritual purposes, and being, besides, tlie one almost 
entirely, the other partly, composed of verses taken from the 
Rtgveda, are only of secondary importance for our present inquiry. 
The hymns of the Rigveda constitute the earliest lyrical effusions 
of the Aryan settlers in India which have been handed down 
to posterity. They are certainly not all equally old ; on the 
contrary they evidently represent the literary activity of many 
gen'* ions of bards, though their relative age cannot as yet be 
(letermined w'ilh anything like certainty. The tenth (and last) 
lx)ok of the collection, however, at any rate has all, the character- 
istics of a later appendage, and in language and spirit many of 
its hymns approach very nearly to the level of the contents of 
the Atharvan. Of the latter collection about one-sixth is found 
also in the Rigveda, and especially in the tenth book ; the 
larger portion peculiar to it, though including no doubt some 
older pieces, appears to owe its origin to an age not long anterior 
to the composition of the Brdhmanas. 

The state of religious thought among the ancient bards, as 
reflected in the hymns of the Rigveda, is that of a worship of the 
grand and striking phenomena of nature regarded in the light 
of i>ersonal conscious lieings, endowed with a power beyond the 
control of man, though not insensible to his praises and actions. 
It is a nature worship purer than that met with in any other 
polytheistic form of belief we are acquainted with — a mythology 
still comparatively little affected by those systematizing tend- 
encies which, in a less simple and primitive state of thought, 
lead to the construction of a well-ordered pantheon and a regular 
organization of divine government. To the mind of the early 
Vedic worshipper the various departments of the surrounding 
nature are not as yet clearly defined, and the functions which he 
assigns to their divine representatives continually flow into one 
another. Nor has he yet learned to care to determine the 
relative worth and position of the objects of his adoration ; 
but the temporary influence of the phenomenon to which he 
addre.sses his praises bears too strongly upon his mind to allow 
him for the time to consider the claims of rival powers to wliich 
at other times he is wont to look up with equal feelings of awe 
and reverence. It is this immediateness of impulse under which 
the human mind in its infancy strive.s to give utterance U) its 
emotions that imparts to many of its outpourings the ring of 
monotheistic fervour. 

The generic name given to these impersonations, viz. deva 
(“ the shining ones ”), points to the conclusion, sufficiently 
ju.stificfl by the nature of the more prominent objects of Vedic 
adoration as well as by common natural occurrences, that it 
was the striking phenomena of light which first and most power- 
fully swayed the Aryan mind. In the primitive worship of the 
manifold phenomena of nature it is not, of course, so much their 
physical aspect that impresses the human heart as the moral and 
intellectual forces which are supposed to move and animate 
them. The attributes and relations of some of the Vedic deities, 
in accordance with the nature of the olijects they represent, 
partake in a high degree of this spiritual element ; but it is not 
improbable that in an earlier phase of Aryan worship the religious 
conceptions were pervaded by it to a still greater and more 
general extent, and that the Vedic belief, though retaining 
many of the primitive features, has cm the whole assumed a 
more sensuous and anthropomorphic character. This latter 
element is especially predominant in the attributes and imagery 
applied by the Vedic poets to Indra, the god of the atmospheric 
region, the favourite figure in their pantheon. 

While the representatives of the prominent departments of 
nature appear to the Vedic bard as co-existing in a state of 
independence of one another, their relation to the mortal wor- 
shipjier being the chief subject of his anxiety, a simpk^ method of 
classification was already resorted to at an early tirne, consisting 
in a triple division of the deities into gods residing in the sky, in 
the air, and on earth. It is not, however, until a later stage,— 
the first clear indication being conveyed in a passage of the 
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tenth bofik of the Kigveda—tha.1 this attempt at a polytheistic 
system is followed up by the promotion ot one particular god 
to the dignity of chief guardian for each of these three regions. 
On the other hand» a tendency is clearly traceable in some of 
the hymns towards identifying gods whose functions present a 
certain degree of similarity of nature ; attempts which would 
seem to show a c'ertain advance of religious reflection, the first 
steps from polytheism towards a comprehension of the unity 
of the divine essent e. Another feature of the old Vcdic worship 
tended to a similar result. The great prolilcms of the origin and 
existence of man and the universe liad early begun to engage 
the Hindu mind ; and in celebrating the praises of the gods the 
poet was freciuently led by his religious, and not wholly dis- 
interested, zeal to attribute to them cosmical functions of the 
very hight'st order. At a later stage of thought, chiefly exhibited 
in the te*nth book of the Rig9>f‘da and in the Athamaveda, inquiring 
sages could not but penrivc the inconsistency of such concessions 
[)f a supremacy among the divine rulers, and tried to solve the 
proldcm by conceptions of an independent power, endowed with 
nil th(‘ attributes of a supreme deity, the creator of the universe, 
including the gods of the pantheon. J'hc names under which 
this monotheistic idea is put forth are mostly of an attributive 
character, and indeed some of them, such as Prajajmti (“ lord 
of creatures ”), Visvakarman (“ all-worker ”), occur in the earlier 
hymns as mere epithets of particular gods. But to other minds 
this theory of a personal creator left many difficulties unsolved. 
They saw^ as the poets of old had seen, that everything around 
them, that man himself, was directed by some inward agent ; 
and it needed hut one step to perceive the essential sameness of 
these spiritual units, and to rei'ognizc their being hut so niany 
individual manifestations of one universal prini iple or spiritual 
essence. 'J'lius a pantheistic ('onception was arrived at, put 
forth under various names, such as Purusha (“ soul '*), Kama 
(“ desire ”), Brahman (neutr. ; nom. sing, brdkma) (“ devotion, 
prayer ”). Metaphysical and theosophic .speculations were thus 
fast undermining the simple belief in the old gods, until, at the 
time of tlie composition of the Brdhmanas and Upamsliads, we 
find them in complete possession of the minds of the theologians. 
Whilst the theories crudely suggested in the later hymns are now 
further matured and elaborated, the tendency towards catholicity 
of formula favours the combination of the conflicting monotheistic 
and pantheistic conceptions ; this compromise, which makes 
PrajdfHiti, the personal (Tcator of the world, the manifestation 
of tlic impersonal Brahma^ the universal self-existent soul, leads 
to the composite pantheistic system which forms the character- 
istic dogma of the Brahmanicul period (see Bkahman), 

In the Vedic hymns two classes of society, the royal (or 
military) and the jiriestly classes, were evidently recognized as 
being raised above the level of the F/.s, or bulk of the Aryan 
community, 'rhese social grades seem to have been in existence 
even before tlie separation of the two Asiatic branches of the 
lndo-(iermanic race, the Aryans of Iran and India. It is true 
that, although the Ai/trava, Rathaestno, and I'd.strya of the 
Zend Avesla correspond in position and (occupation to the 
Brdhman, Rdjan and Pts of lh(^ Veda, there is no similarity of 
names l>etween them ; but this fact only shows that the common 
vocabulaiy^ had not yet definitely fixed on any specific names 
for these classes. Even in the Veda their nomenclature is by no 
means limited to a single designation for each of them. More- 
over, Aiharaan occurs not infrequently in the hymns as the 
personification of the priestly profession, as the proto-priest who 
is supposed to have obtainecl fire from heaven and to have 
instituted the rite of sacrifice ; and although ratheshtha (“ stand- 
ing on a car “) is not actually found in connexion with the 
Rdjan or Kshatriya, its synonym raihin Is in later literature a 
not unusual epithet of men of the militar)’ caste. At the time 
of the hymns, and even during the (common Indo-Persian 
period, the sacrificnal ceremonial had already become sufficiently 
complicated to call for the creation of a certain number of 
distinct priestly offiofes with special duties attached to them. 
While this shows clearly that the position and occupation of the 
priest were those of a profession, the fact that the terms hrikmana 


and brahmaputra, both denoting “ the son of a brahman,” are 
used in certain hymns as synonyms of brahman, seems to justify 
the assumption that the profession had already, to a certain 
degree, become hereditary at the time when these hymns were 
composed. There is, however, with the exception of a solitary 
passage in a hymn of the last book, no trace to be found in the 
Rigiicda of that rigid division into four castes separated from 
one another by insurmountable barriers, which in later times 
(Constitutes the distinctive feature of Hindu society. The idea 
of caste is expressed by the Sanskrit term varna, originally 
denoting “ colour,” thereby implying differences of complexion 
between the several classes. The word occurs in the Veda in the 
latter sense, but it is used there to mark the distinction, not 
between the three classes of the Aryan community, but between 
them on the one hand and a dark-coloured hostile people on the 
other. The latter, culled Dasas or Dasyus, consisted, no doubt, 
of the indigenous tribes, with whom the Aryans had to carry 
on a continual struggle for the possession of the land. The 
partial subjection of these comparatively uncivilized tribes as 
the rule of the superior race was gradually spreading eastward, 
and their submission to a state of serfdom under the name of 
Sudras, added to the Aryan community an element, totally 
separated from it by colour, by habits, by language, and by 
occupation. Moreover, the religious belief of these tribes 
being entirely different from that of the conquering people, the 
pious Aryas, and especially the class habitually engaged in acts 
of worship, could hardly fail to apprehend considerable danger 
to the purity of their owe. taith from too close and intimate a 
contact between the two races. What more natural, therefore, 
than that measures should have beeij early devised to limit the 
intercourse between them within as narrow bounds as possible. 
In course of time the difference of vocation, and the greater or 
less exposure to the scorching influence of the tropical sky, 
added, no doubt, to a certain admixture of Sudra blood, especially 
in the case of the common people, sec in to have produced also 
in the Aryan |M>pulation different shades of complexion, which 
greatly favoured a tendency to rigid class-restrictions originally 
awakened and continually fed by the lot of the servile race. 
Meanwhile the power of the sacerdotal order having been 
gradually enlarged in proportion to the development of the 
minutiae of sacrificial ceremonial and the increase of sacred lore, 
they began to lay claim to supreme authority in regulating 
and controlling the religious and social life of the people. The 
author of the so-called Puruska-sukia , or hymn of Purusha, 
above referred to, represents the four casces- the BrdhmanUf 
Kshatriya, Vatsya and Siidra—as having severally sprung 
respec'tively from the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the feet 
of Purusha, a primary being, here assumed to be the source of 
the universe. It is ver)' doubtful, however, whether at the 
time when this hymn was composed the relative position of the 
two upper castes could already have been .settled in so decided 
a way as this theory might lead one to suppose, llierc is, on 
the contrary, reason to believe that some time had yet to elapse, 
marked by fierce and bloody struggles for supremacy, of which 
only imperfect ideas can be formed from the legendary and 
frequently biased accounts of later generations, before the 
Kshatriyas finally submitted to the full measure of priestly 
authority. 

The (iefinitive establishment of the Brahmanicai hierarchy 
marks the Ixiginning of the Brahmanicai period properly so 
called. Though the origin and gradual rise of some of the 
leading institutions of this era can, as has been shown, be 
traced in the earlier writings, the chain of their development 
presents a break at this juncture which no satisfactory materials 
as yet enable us to fill up. A considerable portion of the literature 
of this time has apparently been lost ; and several important 
works, the original composition of which has probably to be 
assigned to the early days of Brahmanism, such as the institutes 
of Manu and the two great epics, the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana, 
in the form in which they have been handed doA^ to us, show 
manifest traces of a more modem redaction. Yet it is sufficiently 
clear from internal evidence that Manu’s Code of Laws, though 
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merely a metrical recast of older materials, reproduces on the 
whole pretty faithfully the state of Hindu society depicted in 
the sources from which it was compiled. The final overthrow 
of the Kshatriya power was followed by a period of jealous 
legislation on the part of the Brahmans. For a time their chief 
aim would doubtless be to improve their newly gained vantage- 
ground by surrounding everything relating to their order with 
a halo of sanctity calculated to impress the lay community 
with feelings of awe. In the Brahmanais and even in the Purusha 
Hymn, and the Atharvan, divine origin had already been 
ascribed to the Vedic Samhitas, especially to the three older 
collections. The same privilege was now successfully claimed 
for the later Vedic literature, so imbued with Brahmunic aspira- 
tions and pretensions ; and the authority implied in the designa- 
tion of .SV«// or revelation removed henceforth the whole body of 
sacred writings from the sphere of doubt and criticism. This 
concession necessarily involved an acknowledgment of the new 
social order as a divine institution. Its stability was, however, 
rendered still more secure by the elaboration of a system of 
conventional precepts, partly forming tlie basis of Mann's Code, 
which clearly defined the relative position and the duties of the 
several castes, and determined the penalties to be inflicted on 
any transgressions of the limits assigned to each of them. These 
laws are conceived with no sentimental scruples on the part of 
their authors. On the contrary, the offences committed by 
Brahmans against other castes arc treated with remarkable 
clemency, whilst the punishments inflicted for trespasses on the 
riglits of higher classes are the more severe and inhuman the 
lower the offender stands in the social scale. 

The three first castes, however unequal to each other in 
privilege and social standing, are yet united by a common bond 
of sacramental rites {samskuras), traditionally connected from 
ancient times with certain incidents and st^es in the life of the 
Aryan klindu, as conception, birth, name-giving, the first taking 
out of the child to see the sun, the first feeding with boiled rice, 
the rites of tonsure and hair-cutting, the youth’s investiture 
with the sacrifi<'ml thread, and his return home on completing 
Ins studies, marriage, funeral, &c. The modes of observing 
these family rites are laid down in a class t>f writings called 
Grihya-sutras, or domestic rules. The most important of these 
observances is the upanayana, or rite of conducting the boy to a 
spiritual teacher. Connected with this act is the investiture 
with the sacred cord, ordinarily worn over the left shouldtT and 
under the right arm, and varying in material according to the 
class of the wearer. This ceremony being the preliminary act 
to the youth’s initiation into the study of the Veda, the manage- 
ment of the consecrated fire and the knowledge of the rites of 
purification, including the sdvitrl, a solemn invocation to Savitri, 
the sun (probl. Saturnus),— as a rule the verse Rr^K iii. 62. 10, 
also called gdyatri from the metre in which it is c'omposcd — which 
has to l>e repeated every morning and evening before the rise 
and after the setting of that luminary, is supposed to constitute 
the second or spiritual birth of the Arya. It is from their 
participation in this rite that the three upper classes are called 
the twice-born. The ceremony is enjoined to take place some 
time between the eighth and sixteenth year of age in the case 
of a Brahman, between the eleventh and twenty-second year of a 
Kshatriya, and between the twelfth and twenty-fourth year of a 
Vaisya. He who has not been invested with the mark of his 
class within this time is for ever excluded from utterirtg the 
sacred sdvitri and becomes an outcast, unless he is absolved 
from his sin by a council of BrShmans, and after due performance 
of a purificatory rite resumes the badge of his caste. With one 
not duly initiated no righteous man is allowed to associate or 
to enter into connexions of affinity. The duty of the Sudra 
is to serve the twice-born classes, and above all the Brahmans. 
He is excluded from all sacred knowledge, and if he performs 
sacrificial ceremonies he must do so without using holy mantn^. 
No Brahman must recite a Vedic text where a man of the servile 
caste might overhear him, nor must he even teach him the laws 
of expiating sin. The occupations of the Vaisya are those con- 
nected with trade, the cultivation of the land and the breeding 


of cattle; while those of a Kshatriya consist in ruling and 
defending the j^eople, administering justice, and the duties of 
the military profession generally. Both share with the Brahman 
the privilege of reading the Veda, but only so far as it is taught 
and explained to them by their spiritual preceptor. To the 
Brahman belongs the right of teaching and expounding the 
sacred texts, and also that of interpreting and determining the 
law and the rules of caste. Only in exceptional cases, when no 
teacher of the sacerdotal class is within reach, the twice-born 
youth, rather than forego spiritual instruction altogether, may 
reside in the house of a non - Brahmanical preceptor ; but 
it is specially enjoined that a pupil, who seeks the path to 
heaven, should not fail, as soon as circumstances permit, 
to resort to a Brahman well versed in the Vedas and their 
appendages. 

Notwithstanding the liarriers placed between the four castes, 
the practice of intermarrying appears to have been too prevalent 
in early times to have admitted of measures of so stringent a 
nature as wholl}' to repress it. To marry a woman of a higher 
caste, and especially of a caste not immediately above one’s 
own, is, however, decidedly prohibited, the offspring resulting 
from such a union being excluded from the performance of the 
srdddha or obsequies to the ancestors, and thereby rendered 
incapable of inheriting any portion of the parents' property. 
On the other hand, a man is at liberty, according to the rules of 
Manu, to marry a girl of any or each of the castes below his own, 
provided he has besides a wife belonging to his own class, for 
only such a one should perform the duties of personal attendance 
and religious observance devolving upon a married woman. 
As regards the children lx>m from unequal marriages of this 
description, they have the rights and duties of the twice-born, 
if their mother belong to a twice-born caste, otherwise they, 
like the offspring of the former class of intermarriages, share the 
lot of the ^Cidra, and are excluded from the investiture and the 
sdvitrl. For this last reason the marriage of a twice-born man 
with a Sudra woman is altogether discountenanced by some of 
the later law l>tM>ks. At the time of the code of Manu the inter- 
mixture of the classes had already produced a considerable 
niimlx^r of intermediate or mixed castes, which were ctirefully 
defined, and each of which had a specific occupation assigned to it 
as its hereditary profession. 

The self-exaltation of the first class was not, it would seem, 
altogether due to priestly arrogance and ambition ; but, like a 
prominent feature of the post- Vedic belief, the transmigration 
of .souls, it was, if not the necessary, yet at least a natural 
consequence of the pantheistic doctrine. To the Brahmanical 
speculator who saw in the numberless individual existences of 
animate nature but so many manifestations of the one eternal 
spirit, to union with which they were all bound to tend as their 
final goal of supreme bliss, the greater or less imperfection of the 
material forms in which they were embodied naturally presented 
a continuous scale of spiritual units from the lowest degradation 
up to the absolute purity and perfection of the supreme spirit. 
To prevent one’s sinking yet lower, and by degrees to raise one’s 
self in this universal gradation, or, if possible, to attain the; 
ultimate goal immediately from any state of corporeal existence, 
there was but one way — subjection of the senses, purity of life 
and knowledge of the deity. “ He ” (thus ends the code of M^u) 
“ who in his own soul perceives the supreme soul in all ^ings 
and acquires equanimity toward them all, attains the highest 
state of bliss.” Was it not natural then that the men who, 
if true to their sacred duties, were habitually engaged in what 
was most conducive to these spiritual attainments, that the 
Brahmanical class early learnt to look upon themselves, even as 
a matter of faith, as being foremost among the human species 
in this universal race for final beatitude ? The life marked out 
for them by that stem theory of class duties which they them- 
selves had worked out, and which, no doubt, must have I>een 
practised in early times at least in some degree, was by no means 
one of ease and amenity. It was, on the contrary, singularly 
calculated to promote that complete mortification of the instincts 
of animal nature which they considered as indispensable to the 
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final delivcmnce from samsdra, the revolution of bodily and 
personal existence. 

The pious brahman, longing to attain the summum bonum on 
the dissolution of his frail body, was enjoined to pass through a 
suct'cssion of four orders or stages of life, viz. those of brahma- 
char m, or religious student ; f^ihasiha (<»r grtkamedhtn), or 
hou.seholder : vanavdhtn (or vdnaprastka), or anchorite; and 
sannydsin (or bhtkshu), or religious mendicant. Theoretically 
this course of life was open and even rec'ommended to every 
twice-horn man, his distinctive clas.s-(KX'upations l>eing in that 
case restricted to the second station, or that of married life. 
Practically, however, those belonging to the Kshatriya and 
Vai^ya castes were, no floubt, contented, with few exceptions, 
to go through a term of studentship in order to obtain a certain 
amount of religious instrudion before entering into the married 
state, and plying their prolessional duties. In the case of the 
sacerdotal class, the practii’c probably was all but universal in 
early times ; but gradually a more and more limited proportion 
even of this caste seem to have carried their religious zeal to the 
length of self-mortifu ation involved in the two final stages. 
On the youth having been invested with the badge of his caste, 
he was to reside for sonu* time in the house of some religious 
teacher, well read in the Veda, to be instructed in the knowledge 
of the scriptures and the scientific or theoretic treatises attaclutd 
to them, in the social duties of his caste, and in the complicated 
system of purificatory and sacrificial rites. According to th(‘ 
number of Vedas he intended to study, the duration of this 
period of instruction was to be, probably in the ca.se of Brah- 
manicul students chiefly, of from twelve to forty-tnght years ; 
during which time the virtues of modesty, duty, temperance 
and self-control were to be firmly implanted in the youth’s 
mind by his unremitting ob.servance of the most minute rules of 
conduct. I luring all this time the student had to subsist entirely 
on f(KKl obtainiid by liegging from house to hou.se ; and his 
behaviour towards the preceptor and his family was to be that 
promj)ted by respectful attachment and implicit obedience. In 
the case of girls no investiture takes place, but for them the 
nuptial ceremony is considered as an equivalent to that rite. 
On (juitting the teacher's abode, the young man returns to his 
family and takes a wife. To die without leaving legitimate off- 
spring, and especialls' a son, capable of performing tlie periodical 
rite of obsequies (srdddhu)^ consisting of offerings of water and 
balls of ric(‘, to himself and his two immediate ancestors, is 
considered a great misfortune by the orthodox Hindu. There 
arc three sacred “ debts which a man has to discharge in life, 
viz. that which is due to the gods, and of which he acquits 
himself by daily worship and sacrificial rites ; that due to the 
rtshjs, or ancient .sages and inspired seers of the \'edic texts, 
discharged by tlie daily stud)' of the scripture ; and the “ final 
debt ” which he owes to his tnanes, and of which he relieves 
himself by Uiaving a son. To lhe.se three some authorities add 
a fourth, viz. the debt owing to humankind, which demands 
his continually practising kindness and hospitality. Hence the 
necessity of a man's entering into the married state. When the 
bridegroom leads the bride from her father's house to his own 
home, and becomes a ^rtka-pa{j\ or householder, the fire which 
has lieen used for the marriage ceremony accompanies the 
couple to serve them os their gdrhapalya, or domestic lire. It 
has to be kept up perpetually, day and night, either by them- 
selves or their children, or, if the man lie a teacher, by his pupils. 
If it should at any time become extinguished by neglect or 
otherwise, the guilt incurred thereby must be atoned for by an 
act of expiation. The domestic fire serves the family for prepar- 
ing their food, for making the five necessary daily and other 
occasional offerings, and for performing the sacramental rites 
alK)ve alluded to. No food should ever be eaten that has nut 
been duly consecrated by a portion of it being offered to the gods, 
the being.s and the manes. These three daily offerings are also 
called by the collective name of vaisvadeva, or sacrifice “ to all 
the deities." The remaining two are the offering to Brahmfi, 
i.e, the daily lecture of the scriptures, accompanied by certain 
rites, and that to men, consisting in the entertainment of guests. 


The domestic observances— many of them probably ancient 
Aryan family customs, surrounded by the Hindus with a certain 
amount of adventitious ceremonial — were generally performed 
by the householder himself, with the assistance of his wife. 
There is, howt;ver, another class of sacrificial ceremonies of a 
more pretentious and expensive kind, called hauta rites, or rites 
based on sriiu, or revelation, the performance of which, though 
not indispensable, were yet considered obligatory under certain 
circumstances (see Bkahmana). They formed a very powerful 
weapon in the hands of the priesthood, and were one of the chief 
sources of their subsistence. However great the religious merit 
accruing from these sacrificial rites, they were obviously a kind 
of luxury which only ricli people could afford to indulge in. 
They constituted, as it were, a tax, voluntary perhaps, yet none 
the less compulsory, levied by the priesthood on the wealthy 
laity. 

When the householder is advanced in years, “ when lie per- 
ceives his skin become wrinkled and his hair grey, when he sees 
the son of his son," the time is said to have come for him to 
enter the third stage of life. He should now disengage himsell 
from all family lic.s — except tliat his wife may accompany him, 
if she chooses — and repair to a lonely wood, taking with him his 
sacred fires and the implements required for tlie daily and 
periodical offerings, ('lad in a deer’s skin, in a single piece of 
cloth, or in a bark garment, with his hair and nails uncut, the 
hermit is to subsist exclusively on food growing wild in the forest, 
sucli as roots, green herbs, and wild rice and grain. He must 
not accept gifts from any <me, except of what may be absolutely 
necessary to maintain him ; but with his own little hoard he 
should, on the contrary, honour, to the- best of his ability, those 
who visit his hermitage. His time must be spent in reading the 
metaphysical treatises of the Veda, in making ol)lations, and in 
undergoing various kinds of privation and austerities, with a view 
to mortifying his passions and producing in his mind an entire 
indifference to worldly objects. Having by these means suc- 
ceeded in overcoming all sensual affections and desires, and in 
acquiring perfect eciuanimity towards everything around him, 
the hermit has fitted himself for th(‘ final and most exalted order, 
that of dt‘V()tee or religious mendicant. As such he has no further 
need of either mortifications or religious observaiu'cs ; but “ with 
the sacrificial fires reposited in his mind,” he may devote the 
remainder of his days to meditating on the divinity. Taking up 
his abode at the foot of a tree in total solitude, " with no com- 
panion but his own soul," clad in a coarse garment, he should 
carefully avoid injuring any creature or giving offence to an}’ 
human being that may happen to come near him. Once a day, 
in the evening, " when the charcoal fire is extinguished and the 
smoke no longer issues from the fire-places, when the pestle is 
at rest, when the people have taken their meals and the dishes 
arc removed," he should go near the habitations of men, in 
order to beg what little food may suffice to sustain his feeble 
frame. Ever pure of mind he should thus bide his time, “ as a 
servant expects his wages," wishing neither for death nor for 
life, until at last his soul is freed from its fetters and ab.sorbed 
in the eternal spirit, the impersonal self-existent Bralimi. 

The tendency towards a comprehension of the unity of the 
divine essence had resulted in some minds, as has been remarked 
before, in a kind of monotheistic notion of the origin of the 
universe. In the literature of the Brahmana period we meet 
with this conception as a common element of speculation ; 
and so far from its Ijeing considered incompatible with the 
existence of a universal spirit, PrajdpaU\ the personal creator 
of the world, is generally allowed a prominent place in the 
pantheistic, theories. Yet the state of theological speculation, 
reflected in these writings, is one of transition. The general 
drift of thought is essentially pantheistic, but it is far from 
being reduced to a regular system, and the ancient form of belief 
still enters largely into it. The attributes of Prajapati, in the 
same way, have in them elements of a purely polytheistic nature, 
and some of the attempts at reconciling this new-iangled deity 
with the traditional belief are somcwliat awkward. An ancient 
classification of the gods represented them as being thirty-three 
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in number, eleven in each of the three worlds or regions of nature. 
These regions being associated each with the name of one principal 
deity, this division gave rise at a later time to the notion of a kind 
of triple divine government, consisting of Agni (fire), Jndra (sky) 
or Vdyu (wind), and Surya (sun), as presiding respectively over 
the gods on earth, in the atmosphere, and in the sky. Of this 
Vedic triad mention is frequently made in the Br&hmana writings. 
On the other hand the term prafdpati (lord of creatures), which in 
the Rigveda occurs as an epithet of the sun, is also once in the 
Atharvaveda applied jointly to Indra and Agni. In the Br&h- 
manas Prajapati is several times mentioned as the thirty-fourth 
god ; whilst in one passage he is called the fourth god, and made 
to rule over the three worlds. More frequently, however, the 
writings of this period represent him as the maker of the world 
and the father or creator of the gods. It is clear from this dis- 
cordance of opinion on so important a point of doctrine, that at 
this time no authoritative system of belief had been agreed upon 
by the theologians. Yet there are unmistakable signs of a strong 
tendency towards constructing one, and it is possible that in 
yielding to it the Brahmans may have been partly prompted by 
political considerations. The definite settlement of the caste ' 
system and the Brahmanical supremacy must probably be as- 
signed to somewhere about the close of the BrShmana period. 
Division in their own ranks was hardly favourable to the aspira- 
tions of the priests at such a time ; and the want of a distinct 
formula of belief adapted to the general drift of theological 
speculation, to which they could all rally, was probably felt the 
more acutely, the more determined a resistance the military 
class wiis likely to oppose to their claims. Side by side with the 
conception of the BrahmS, the universal spiritual principle, with 
which speculative thought had already become deeply imbued, 
the nf>tion of a supreme personal being, the author of the material 
creation, had come to be considered by many as a necessary^ 
complement of the pantheistic doctrine. But, owing perhaps to 
his polytheistic associations and the attributive nature of his 
name, the person of Prajapati seems to have been thought but 
insufliciently adapted to represent this abstract idea. The ex- 
pedient resorted to for solving the difficulty was as ingenious as 
it was characteristic of the Brahmanical aspirations. In the 
same way as the abstract denomination of sac'erdotalism, the 
neuter brahma, had come to express the divine essence, so the old 
designation of the individual priest, the masculine term brahma, 
was raised to denote the supreme personal deity which was to take 
the place and attributes of the Prajapati of the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads (see Brahman). 

However the new dogma may have answered the purposes of 
speculative minds, it was not one in which the people generally 
were likely to have been much concerned ; an abstract, colourless 
deity like Brahma could awake no sympathies in the hearts of 
those accustomed to worship gods of flesh and blood. Indeed, 
e\'er since the primitive symbolical worship of nature had under- 
gone a process of disintegration under the influence of meta- 
physical speculation, the real belief of the great body of the 
people had probably become more and more distinct from 
that of the priesthood. In different localities the principal 
share of their affection may have been bestowed on one or another 
of tin* old gods who was thereby raised to the dignity of chief 
deity ; or new forms and objects of belief may have sprung up 
with the intellectual growth of the people. In some cases even 
the worship of the indigenous population could hardly '-have 
remained without exercising some influence in modifying the 
Ixjlief of the Aryan race. In this way a number of local deities 
would grow up, more or less distinct m name and characteristics 
from the gods of the Vedic pantheon. There is, indeed, sufficient 
evidence to show that, at a time when, after centuries of theo- 
logical speculations, some little insight into the life and thought 
of the people is afforded by the literature handed down to us, 
such a diversity of worship did exist. Under these circumstances 
the policy which seems to have suggested itself to the priesthood, 
anxious to retain a firm hold on the minds of the people, was 
to recognize and incoqxirate into their system some of the most 
prominent objects of ^pular devotion, and therein to establish 


a kind of catholic creed for the whole community subjert to 
the Bridimanksil law. At the time of the original composition . 
of the great epics two such deities, Siva or Makddeva (*‘ the great 
god **) and Vishnu^ seem to have been already admitted into 
the Br&hmanical system, where they have ever since retained 
their place ; and from the manner in which they are represented 
in those works, it would, indeed, appear that both, and especially 
the former, enjoyed an extensive worship. As several synonyms 
are attributed to each of them, it is not improbable that in some 
of these we have to recognize special names under which the 
people in different localities worshipped these gods, or deities 
of a similar nature which, by the agency of popular poetry, 
or in some other way, came to be combined with them. The 
places assigned to them in the pantheistic system were co- 
ordinate with that of BrahmS, ; the three deities, BrahmA, 
Vishnu and ^iva, were to represent a triple impersonation 
of the divinity, as manifesting itself respectivdy in the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the universe, oiva does not occur 
in the Vedic hymns as the name of a god, but only as an adjective 
in the sense of “kind, auspicious.” One of his synonyms, 
however, is the name of a Vedic deity, the attributes and nature 
of which show a good deal of similarity to the post- Vedic god. 
This is Rudra, the god of the roaring storm, usually portrayed, 
in accordance with the element he represents, as a fierce, destruc- 
tive deity, “ terrible as a wild beast,” whose fearful arrows 
cause death and disease to men and cattle. He is also called 
kapardin (“ wearing his hair spirally braided like a shell ”), 
a word which in later times became one of the synonyms of 
Siva. The Atharvaveda mentions several other names of the same 
god, some of which appear even placed together, as in one 
passage Bhava, Sarva, Rudra and Paiupati. Possibly some of 
them were the names under which one and the same deity w^ 
already worshipped in different parts of northern India. This 
was certainly the case in later times, since it is expressly stated 
in one of the later works of the Brahma>?n period, that Sarva was 
used by the Eastern people and Bhava by a Western tribe. 
It is also worthy of note that in the same work (the Satapaiha- 
brdhmam), composed at a time when the Vedic triad of Agni, 
Indra-Vayu and Surya was still recognized, attempts are made 
to identify this god of many names with Agni ; and that in one 
passage in the Mdhdbhdraia it is stated that the Brfthmws said 
that Agni was Siva. Although such attempts at an identification 
of the two gods remained isolated, they would at least seem 
to point to the fact that, in adapting their speculations to the 
actual state of popular worship, the BrAhmans kept the older 
triad distinctly in view, and by means of it end^voured to bring 
their new structure into harmony with the ancient Vedic ^lief. 
It is in his character as destroyer that Siva holds his place in the 
triad, and that he must, no doubt, be identified with the Vedic 
Rudra. Another very important function appears, however, 
to have been early assigned to him, on which much more stress 
is laid in his modem worship— that of destroyer being more 
especially exhibited in his consort — viz. the character of a 
generative power, symbolized in the phallic emblem (lingo) 
and in the sacred bull (Nandi), the favourite attendant of the 
god. This feature being entirely alien from the nature of the 
Vedic god, it has been conjectured with some plausibility, that 
the worship was originally prevalent among the non- 
Aryan population, and was thence introduced into the worship 
of Siva. On the other hand, there can, we think, be little doubt 
that Siva, in his generative faculty, is the representative of 
another Vedic god whose nature and attributes go far to account 
for this particular feature of the modem deity, viz. Pushan, 
This god, originally, no doubt, a solar deity, is frequently 
invok^, as the lord of nourishment, to totow food, wealth 
and other blessings. He is once, jointly with Soma, called the 
progenitor of heaven and earth, and is connected with the 
marriage ceremony, where he is asked to lead the bride to the 
bridegroom and make her prosperous (Sivatamd), Moreover, 
he has the epithet kapardin (spirally braided), as have Rudra 
and the later Siva, and is called Paiupa, or guardian of cattle, 
whence the latter derives his name Pasupati. But he is also a 
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Strong, powerful, and even fierce and destructive god, who, 
with bis goad or golden spear, smites the foes of his worshipper, 
and thus in this respect offers at least some points of similarity 
to Rudra, which may have favoured the fusion of the two gods. 
As regards Vishnu, this god ocrupies already a place in the 
Vedic mythology^ though by no means one of such prominence 
as would entitle him to that degree of exaltation implied in his 
character as one of the three hypostases of the divinity. More- 
over, although in his general nature, as a benevolent, genial 
being, the Vedic god corresfK)rids on the whole to the later 
Vishnu, the preserver of the world, the latter exhibits many 
important features for which we look in vain in his prototype, 
and which most likely resulted from sectarian worship or from 
an amalgamation with local deities. In one or two of them, 
such as his names Vasudevu and Vaikunlha, an attempt may 
again be traced to identify Vishnu with Indra, who, as we have 
seen, was one of the Vedic triad of gods. The characteristic 
feature of the elder Vishnu is his measuring the world with 
his three strides, which are explained as denoting either the 
three stations of the sun at the time of rising, culminating and 
setting, or the triple manifestation of the luminous element, 
as the fire on earth, the lightning in the atmosphere and the sun 
in the heavens. 

The male nature of the triad was supposed to require tf> be 
supplemented by each of the three gods being associated with a 
female energy (Sakti). Thus Vdr/i or Sarasvati, the goddess of 
speech and learning, came to be regarded as the sakti, or consort 
of Hrahmil ; Sri or Lakshmi, “ Ixjauty, fortune,” as that of 
Vishnu ; and Vma or Parvatt, the daughter of Himavat, the god 
of the Himalaya mountain, as that of .^iva. On the other hand, 
it is not improbable that Parvatl — who has a variety of other 
names, such as K&li (” the black one ”), Durgd (“ the inaccess- 
ible, terrible one ”), Mdlia-dn^t (“the great goddess ”) — enjoyed 
already a somewhat extensive worship of her own, and that there 
may thus have been good rca.son for assigning to her a prominent 
place in the Brahmanical system. 

A compromise was thus effected between the esoteric doctrine 
of the metaphysician and some of the most prevalent forms of 
popular worship, resulting in what was henceforth to constitute 
the orthodox system of belief of the Brahmanical community. 
Vet the Vedic pantheon could not be altogether discarded, 
forming part and parcel, as it did, of that sacred revelation 
(iruti), which was looked upon as the divine source of all religious 
and social law {smriti, ” tradition ”), and being, moreover, the 
foundation of the sacrificial ceremonial on which the priestly 
authority so largely depended. The existence of the old ^ods is, 
therefore, likewise recognized, but recognized in a very different 
way from that of the triple divinity. For while the triad repre- 
sents the immediate manifestation of the eternal, infinite soul — 
while it constitutes, in fact, the Brahmft itself in its active relation 
to mundane and seemingly material occurrences, the old tradi- 
tional gods are of this world, are individual spirits or portions of 
the Brahma like men and other creatures, only higher in degree. 
To them an intermediate sphere, the heaven of Indra (the 
svarloka or Jtwrga), is assigned to which man may raise himself 
by fulfilling the holy ordinances ; but they are subject to the same 
laws of being ; they, like men, are liable to be bom again in 
some lower state, and, therefore, like them, yearn for emancipa- 
tion from the necessity of future individual existence. It is a 
sacred duty of man to worship these superior beings by invoca- 
tions and sacrificial observances, as it is to honour the pitris 
{” the fathers ”), the spirits of the departed ancestors. The 
spirits of the dead, on being judged by Yama, the Pluto of Hindu 
mythology, are supposed to be either passing through a term of 
enjosrment in a region midway between tfie earth and the heaven 
of the gods, or undergoing their measure of punishment in the 
nether world, situated somewhere in the southern region, before 
they return to the earth to animate new bodies. In Vedic 
mythology Yama was considered to have been the first mortal 
who died, and espied the way to ” the celestial abodes, and in 
virtue of precedence to have become the ruler of the departed ; 
in aome passages, however, he is already regarded as the god of 


death. Although the pantheistic system allowed only a sub- 
ordinate rank to the old gods, and the actual religious belief of 
the people was probably but little affected by their existence, 
they continued to occupy an important place in the affections of 
the poet, and were still represented as exercising considerable 
influence on the de.stinies of man. The most prominent of them 
were regarded as the appointed Lokapdlas, or guardians of the 
world ; and as such they were made to preside over the four 
cardinal and (according to some authorities) the intermediate 
points of the compass. Thus Indra, the chief of the gods, was 
regarded as the regent of the east ; Agni, the fire {ignis), was in 
the same way associated with the south-east ; Yama with the 
south ; iSurya, the sun ("HAim), with the south-west ; Varuna, 
originally the representative of the all-embracing heaven (OTpawis) 
or atmosphere, now the god of the ocean, with the west ; Vdyu 
(or Pavana), the wind, with the north-west ; Kubera, the god of 
wealth, with the north ; and Soma (or Chandra) with the north- 
cast. In the institutes of Manu the Lokapdlas arc represented a.s 
standing in close relation to the ruling king, who is said to be 
composed of particles of these his tutelary deities. The retinue 
of Indra consists chiefly of the Gandharvas (probabl\ ctym. 
connected with Khravpo^^, a class of genii, considered in the 
epics as the celestial musicians ; and their wives, tlie A psaras, 
lovely nymphs, who are frequently employed by the gods to 
make the pious devotee desist from carrying his austere practices 
to an extent that might render him dangerous to their power. 
Ndrada, an ancient sage (prc^ably a personification of the cloud, 
the “water-giver”), is considered as the messenger betweer, the 
gods and men, and as having sprung from the forehead of Brahma. 
The interesting office of the god of love is held by Kdwadeva, 
also called Ananga, the bodyless, because, as the myth relates, 
having once tried by the power of his mischievous arrow to make 
Siva fall in love with P&rvati, whilst he was engaged in devotional 
practices, the urchin was reduced to ashes by a glance f)} the 
angry god. Two other mythological figures of some importance 
are considered as sons of Siva and PilrvatT, viz. Kdrtiikcya or 
Skanda, the leader of the heavenly armies, who was supposed 
to have been fostered by the six Krittikds or Pleiades ; and 
Ganesa (“ lord of troops ”), the elephant-headed god of wisdom, 
and at the same time the leader of the dii minorum gentium. 

Orthodox Br&hmanical scholasticism makes the attainment of 
final emancipation {mukti, moksha) dependent on perfect know- 
ledge of the divine essence. This knowledge can only be obtained 
by complete abstraction of the mind from external objects and 
intense meditation on the divinity, which again prcsuppose.s 
the total extinction of all sensual instincts by means of austere 
practices {iapas). The chosen few who succeed in gaining 
complete mastery over their senses and a full knowledge of the 
divine nature become absorbed into the universal soul immedi- 
ately on the dissolution of the body. Those devotees, on the 
other hand, who have still a residuum, however slight, of ignor- 
ance and worldliness left in them at the time of their death, 
pass to the world of Brahmfi, where their souls, invested with 
subtile corporeal frames, await their reunion with the Eternal 
Being. 

The pantheistic doctrine which thus forms the foundation of 
the Brahmanical system of belief found its most complete 
exposition in one of the six orthodox darsanas, or philosophical 
systems, the Vedanta philosophy. These systems are considered 
as orthodox inasmuch as they recognize the Veda as the revealed 
source of religious belief, and never fail to claim the authority 
of the ancient seers for their own teachings, even though— as in 
the case of Kapila, the founder of the materialistic Sftnkhya 
system — they involve the denial of so essential a dogmatic point 
as the existence of a personal creator of the world. So much, 
indeed, had freedom of speculative thought become a matter of 
established habit and intellectual necessity, that no attempt 
seems ever to have been made by the leading theological party 
to put down such heretical do^rines, so long as the sacred 
character of the privileges of their caste was not openly called 
in question. Yet intenud dissensions on such cardinal points of 
belief could not but weaken the authority of the hierarchical 
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body ; and as they spread beyond the narrow bounds of the 
Br^manical schools, it wanted but a man of moral and in- 
tellectual powers, and untrammelled by class prejudices, to 
render them fatal to priestly pretensions. Such a man arose in 
the person of a Sakya prince of Rapilavastu, Gotama, the founder 
of Buddhism (about the 6th century B.c.). Had it only been for 
the philosophical tenets of Buddha, they need scarcely have 
caused, and probably did not cause, any great uneasiness to 
the orthodox theologians. He did, indeed, go one step beyond 
Kapila, by altogether denying the existence of the soul as a 
substance, and admitting only certain intellectual faculties as 
attributes of the body, perishable with it. Yet the conception 
which Buddha substituted for the transmigratory soul, viz. 
that of karma (“ work ”), as the sum total of the individual’s 
good and bad actions, being the determinative element of the 
form of his future existence, might have been treated like any 
other speculative theory, but for the practical conclusions he 
drew from it. Buddha recognized the institution of caste, and 
accounted for the social inequalities attendant thereon as being 
the cfiects of karma in former existences. But, on the other hand, 
he altogether denied the revealed character of the Veda and the 
efficacy of the Brahmanical ceremonies deduced from it, and 
rejected the claims of the sacerdotal class to be the repositaries 
and divinely appointed teachers of sacred knowledge. That 
Buddha never questioned the truth of the Brahmanical theory of 
transmigration shows that this early product of speculative 
thought had become firmly rooted in the Hindu mind as a tenet 
of belief amounting to moral conviction. To the Hindu philo- 
sopher this doctrine seemed alone to account satisfactorily for the 
apparent essential similarity of the vital element in all animate 
beings, no les.s than for what elsewhere has led honest and 
logical thinkers to the stem dogma of predestination. The 
belief in eternal bliss or punishment, as the just recompense 
of man’s actions during this brief term of human life, which their 
less reflective forefathers had at one time held, appeared to 
them to involve a moral impossibility. The equality of all men, 
which Buddha preached with regard to the final goal, the nirvdna, 
or extinction of karma and thereby of all future existence and 
pain, and that goal to be reached, not by the performance of 
penance and sacrificial worship, but by practising virtue, could 
not fail to be acceptable to many people. It would be out of 
place here to dwell on the rapid progress and internal develop- 
ment of the new doctrine. Suffice it to say that, owing no doubt 
greatly to the sympathizing patronage of ruling princes. Buddh- 
ism appears to have been the state religion in most parts of 
India during the early centuries of our era. To what extent it 
became the actual creed of the body of the people it will probabljr 
be impossible ever to ascertain. One of the chief effects it 
produced on the worship of the old gods was the rapid decline 
of the authority of the orthodox BrShmanical dogma, and a 
considerable development of sectarianism. (See Hinduism.) 

See H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus ; J. Muir, 
Originat Sanskrit Texts’, M. Miillcr. History of /Indent Sanskrit 
Literature ; C. I.assen, Indische Alterthumskunde ; Elphinstone, 
History of India, ed. by E. B. Cowell. (J. E.) 

BRAHMAPUTRA, a great river of India, with a total length 
of 1800 m. Its main source is in a great glacier-mass of the 
northernmost chain of the Himalayas, called Kubigangri, about 
82° N., and receives various tributaries including; one formerly 
regarded as the true source from the pass of Mariam La (15,500 
ft.), which separates its basin from the eastern affluents of the 
Mansarowar lakes, at least 100 m. south-east of those of the 
Indus. It flows in a south-easterly direction for 170 m., and 
then adheres closely to a nearly easterly course for 500 m. more, 
being at the end of that distance in 29^ 10' N. lat. It then bends 
north-east for 150 m. before finally shaping itself southwards 
towards the plains of Aissam. Roughly speaking, the river may 
be said so far to run parallel to the main chain of the Himalaya 
at a distance of xoo m. therefrom. Its early beginnings take 
their rise amidst a mighty mass of glaciers which cover 
northern slopes of the watershed, separating them from the 
sources of ttw Gogra on the south ; and there is evidence that 


two of its great southern tributaries, the Shorta Tsanpo (which 
joins about 150 m. from its source), and the Nyang Chu (the 
river of Shigatse and Gyantsc), are both also of glacial or^n. 
From the north it receives five great tributaries, namely, the 
Chu Nago, the Chachu Tsanpo and the Charta Tsan^ (all 
within the first 200 m. of its course), and the Raka Tsanpo and 
Kyi-chu (or river of Lhasa) below. TTie Chachu and the Charta 
are large clear streams, evidently draining from the great central 
lake district. Both of them measure more than 100 yds. in 
width at the point of junction, and they are clearly non-glacial. 
The Raka Tsanpo is a lateral affluent, flowing for 200 m. parallel 
to the main river course and some 20 to 30 m. north of it, draining 
the southern slopes of a high snowy range. It is an important 
feature as affording foothold for the Janglam (the great high 
road of southern Tibet connecting Ladakh with Chii^, which 
is denied by the actual valley of the Brahmaputra. Tnlfe great 
river itself is known in Tibet by many names, being generally 
called the Nari Chu, Maghang Tsanpo or Yaro Tsanpo, above 
Lliasa; the word “ tsanpo ” (tsang-po) meaning (according to 
Waddell) the “pure one,” and applying to all great rivers. 
Fifty miles from its source the river and the Janglam route touch 
each other, and from that point past Tadum (the first important 
place on its banks) for another 130 m., the road follows more 
or less closely the left bank of the river. Then it diverges north- 
wards into the lateral valley of the Raka, until the Raka joins 
the Brahmaputra below Janglache. The upper reaches are 
nowhere fordable between Tadum and Lhasa, but there is a ferry 
at Likche (opposite Tadum on the southern bank), where wooden 
boats covered with hide effect the necessary connexion between 
the two banks and ensure the passage of the Nepal trade. From 
Janglache (13,800 ft.) to Shigatse the river is navigable, the 
channel being open and wide and the course straight. This is 
probably the most elevated system of navigation in the world. 
From Shigatse, which stands near the mouth of the Nyang Chu, 
to the Kyi-chu, or Lhasa river, there is no direct route, the 
river being unnavigable below Shigatse. The Janglam takes 
a circuitous course southwards to Gyantse and the Yamdok Cho 
before dropping again over the Khambala pass to the ferry at 
Khamba barje near Chushul. Thence the valley of the Kyi-chu 
(itself navigable for small boats for about 30 m.) leads to Lhasa 
northwards. At Chushul there is an iron chain-and-rope suspen- 
sion bridge over the deepest part of the river, but it does not 
completely span the river, and it is too insecure for use. The 
remains of a similar bridge exist at Janglache ; but there are no 
wooden or twig suspension bridges over the Tsanpo. At Tadum 
the river is about one half as wide again as the Ganges at Hardwar 
in December, i.e. about 250 to 300 yds. At Shigatse it flows in 
a wide extended bed with many channels, but contracts again at 
Chushul, where it is no wider than it is at Janglache, ue, from 
600 to 700 yds. At Chushul (below the Kyi-chu) the discharge 
of the river is computed to be about 35,000 cub. ft. per second, 
or seven times that of the Ganges at Hardwar. 

For about 250 m. below Kyi-chu to a point about 20 m.' below 
the great southerly bend (in 94® E, long.) the course of the 
Brahmaputra has been traced by native surveyors. Then it 
is lost amidst the jungle-covered hills of the wild Mishmi and 
Abor tribes to the east of Bhutan for another 100 m., until it is 
again found as the Dihong emerging into the plains of Assam. 
About the intervening reaches of the river very little is known 
except that it drops through 7000 ft. of altitude, and that in 
one place, at least, there exist some very remarkable falls. 
These are placed in 29® 40' N. lat., between Kongbu and Pema- 
Koi. Here the river runs in a narrow precipitous defile along 
which no path is practicable. The falls can only be approached 
from below, where a monastery has been erected, the resort 
of countless pilgrims. Their height is estimated at 70 ft., and 
by Tibetan report the hills around are enveloped in perpetual 
mist, and the Sangdong (the “ lion’s face ”), over whm the 
waters rush, is demon-haunted and full of mystic import. Up 
to comparatively recent years it was matter for controversy 
whether the Tsanpo formed the upper reaches of the Dihong or 
of the Irrawaddy. From the north-eastern extremity of Assam 
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where, near Sadya, the Lohit, the Dibong and the Dihong 
unite to form the wide placid Brahmaputra of the plains— one | 
of the grandest rivers of the world— its south-westerly course 
to the Bav of Bengal is sufficiently well known. It still retains 
the proud distinction of being unbridged, and still the River 
Flotilla Company appoints its steamers at regular intervals to 
visit all the chief ports on its banks as far as Dibrugarh. Here, 
however, a new feature has been introduced in the local railway, 
which extends for some 80 m. to Sadya, with a branch to the 
Buri Dihing river at the foot of the Patkoi range. The Patkoi 
border the plains of Upper Assam to the south-east, and across 
these hills lies tlie most reasonable probability of railway ex- 
tension to Burma. 

The following arc the “ lowest level ” discharges of the principal 
affluents of the Brahmaputra in Upper Assam, estimated in 
cubic feet per second : 

Lohit river, g ni. above Sadya .... 38,800 

Dibong, 1 m. above junction with Dihotig . . 27,200 

Dihong Dibong . 55.4‘w* 

Suimnsiri lO.goo 

The basins of the Dibong and Subansiri are as yet very imper- 
fectly known. That of the Lohit has been fairly well explored. 
Near Goalpara the discharge of the river in January 1828 was 
computed to be 140,000 cub. ft., or nearly double that of the 
Ganges. The length of the river is 700 m. to the Dibong 
junction, and about 1000 in Tibet and eastern Bhutan, 
above the Dihong. The Brahmaputra, therefore, exceeds the 
Ganges in length by about 400 m. The bed of the great 
river maintains a fairly constant position between its extreme 
banks, but the channels within that bed are so constantly shifting 
as to require close supervision on the part of the navigation 
authorities ; so much detritus is carried down as to form a 
perpetually changing series of obstructions to steamer traffic. 

An enormous development of agricultural resources has taken | 
place within the Brahmaputra basin of late years, chiefly in | 
the direction of tea cultivation, as well as in the production | 
of jute and silk. Gold is found in the sands of all its upper 
tributaries, and coal and petroleum arc amongst the chief 
mineral products which have been brought into economic 
prominence. During the rains the Brahmaputra floods hundreds 
of square miles of country, reaching a height of 30 to 40 ft. above 
its usual level. This supersedes artificial irrigation, and the 
plains so watered yield abundantly in rice, jute and mustard. 

Spc Reports of the native explorers of the Indian Survey, edited 
by Montgomery and Harman; Imperial Gazetteer of hifiia (na>8) ; 
sir T. H. Holciich, India (“ Regions of the World ” series. 1903) ; 
Ryder* Geographical Journal, 1905 ; Rawlings, The Great Plateau 
(i'go6). (T. H. 11 *) 

BRAHMA SAMAJ, a religious association in India whic'h 
owes its origin to (Raja) Ram Mohan Roy, who began teaching 
and writing in Calcutta soon after 1800, The name means 
literally the “ Church of the One God/’ and the word Samaj, 
like the word Church, bears both a local and a universal, or an 
individual and a collective meaning. Impressed with the per- 
versions and corruptions of popular Hinduism, Ram Mohan 
Roy investigated the Hindu Shastros, the Koran and the Bible, 
repudiated the polytheistic worship of the Shastras as false, 
and inculcated the reformed principles of monotheism as found 
in the ancient Upanishads of the Vedas. In 1816 he established 
a society, consisting only of Hindus, in which texts from the 
Vedas were recited and theistic hymns chanted. This, however, 
soon died out through the opposition it received from the Hindu 
community. In 1830 he organized the society known as the 
Brahma f^maj. 

The following extract from the trust-deed of the building 
dedicated to it will show tlie religiouarlielief and the purposes 
of its founder. The building was intended to be "a place of 
public meeting for all sorts and descriptions of people, without 
distinction, who shall behave and conduct themselves in an 
orderly, sober, religious and devout manner, for the worship 
and adoration of the eternal, unsearchable and immutable Being, 
who is the author and preserver of the universe, but not under 
and ly any other name, designation or title, peculiariy used 


for and applied to any particular being or beings by any 
man or set of men whatsoever; and that no graven image, 
statue or sculpture, carving, painting, picture, portrait or the 
likeness of anything shall be admitted within the said messuage, 
building, land, tenements, hereditament and premises ; and 
that no sacrifice, offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall 
ever be permitted therein ; and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said messuage, &c., be deprived of life 
either for religious purposes or food, and that no eating or drinking 
(except such as shall be necessary by any accident for the pre- 
servation of life), feasting or rioting be j>ermitted therein or 
thereon ; and that in conducting the said worship or adoration, 
no object, animate or inanimate, that has been or is or shall 
hereafter become or be recognized as an object of worship by any 
man or set of men, shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptu- 
ously spoken of or alluded to, either in preaching or in the hymns 
or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the 
said messuage or building ; and that no sermon, preaching, 
discourse, prayer or hymns be delivered, made or used in such 
worship, but such as have a tendency to the contemplation 
of the Author and Preserver of the universe or to the pro- 
motion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue and the 
strengthening of the bonds of union between men of all religious 
persuasions and creeds.” 

The new faith at this period held to the Vedas as its basis. 
Ram Mohan Roy soon after left India for England, and took 
up his residence in Bristol, where he died in 1835. The Brahma 
Samaj maintained a Imre existence till 1841, when Babu 
Debendra Nath Tagore, a member of a famous and wealthy 
Calcutta family, devoted himself to it. He gave a printing- 
press to the &imaj, and estabhshed a monthly journal called 
the TaUwabodhim Pairikdy to which the Bengali language now 
owes much for its strength and elegance. About 1850 some of 
the followers of the new religion discovered that the greater 
part of the Vediis is polytheistic, and a schism took place, — 
the advanced party holding that nature and intuition form 
the basis ot faith. Between 1847 ^^ 5 ^ branch societies 

were formed in different parts of India, esp>ecially in Bengal, and 
the new scx:iety made rapid progress, for which it was largc^ly 
indebted to the spread of English education and the work 
of Christian missionaries. In fact the whole Samaj movement 
is as distinct a product of the contest of Hinduism with Christi- 
anity in the 19th century, as the Panth movement was of its 
contest with Islam 300 years earlier. 

The Brahma creed was definitively formulated as follows 
(1) The book of nature and intuition supplies the basis of religious 
faith. (2) Although the Brahmas do not consider any book 
written by man the basis of their religion, yet they do accept 
with respect and pleasure any religious truth contained in any 
book. (3) The Brahmas believe that the religious condition of 
man is progressive, like the other departments of his condition 
in this world. (4) They l>elieve that the fundamental doctrines 
of their religion are also the basis of every true religion. (5) They 
believe in the existence of one Supreme God — a God endowed 
with a distinct personality, moral attributes worthy of His 
nature and an intelligence befitting the Governor of the universe, 
and they worship Him alone. They do not believe in any of His 
incarnations. (6) They believe in the immortality and progress- 
ive state of the soul, and declare that there is a state of conscious 
existence succeeding life in this world and supplementary to it 
as respects the action of the universal moral government. (7) 
They believe that repentance is the only way to salvation. They 
do not recognize any other mode of reconcilement to the offended 
but loving Father. (8) They pray for spiritual welfare and believe 
in the efficacy of such prayers. (9) They believe in the provi- 
I dential care of the divine Father. (10) They avow that love 
towards Him and the performances of the works which He loves, 
constitute His worship, (11) They recognize the necessity of 
public worship, but do not believe that communion with the 
Father depends upon meeting in any fixed place at any fixed 
time. They maintain that riiey can adore Him at any time 
and at any place, provided that the time and the place are 
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calculated to compose and direct the mind towards Him. (12) 
They do not believe in pilgnmages and declare that holiness can 
only be attained by elevating and purifying the mind.^ (13) They 
put no faith in rites or ceremonies, nor do they believe in penances 
as instrumental in obtaining the grace of God. They declare 
that moral righteousness, the gaining of wisdom, divine con- 
templation, charity and the cultivation of devotional feelings 
are their rites and ceremonies. They further say, govern and 
regulate your feelings, discharge your duties to God and to man, 
and you will gain everlasting blessedness ; purify your heart, 
cultivate devotional feelings and you will see Him who i.s unseen. 
{14) Theoretically there is no distinction of caste among the 
Brahmas. They declare that we are all the children of God, 
and therefore must consider ourselves as brothers and sisters. 

For long the Brahmas did not attempt any social reforms. 
But about 1865 the younger section, headed by Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who joined the Samaj in 1857, tried to carr>’ their 
religious theories into practice by demanding the abandonment 
of the external signs of caste distinction. This, however, the 
older members opposed, declaring such innovations to be prema- 
ture. A schism resulted, Keshub Chunder Sen and his followers 
founding the Progressive Samaj, while the conservative stock 
remained as the Adi (t.e. original) Samaj, their aim being to 
“ fulfil ” rather than to abrogate the old religion. The vitality of 
the movement, however, had left it, and its inconsistencies, com- 
bined with the lack of strong leadership, landed it in a position 
scarcely distinguishable from orthodox Hinduism. Debendra 
Nath Tiigoro sought refuge from the difficulty by becoming 
an ascetic. The “ Brahma Samaj of India,” as Chunder Sen’s 
party styled itself, made considerable progress extensively and 
intensively until 1878, when a number of the most prominent 
adherents*', led by Anand Mohan Bose, took umbrage at Chunder 
Sen’s despotic rule and at his disregard of the society’s regula- 
tions concerning child marriage. This led to the formation of the 
Sadharana (Universal) Brahma Samaj, now the most popular 
and progressive of the three sections of the movement and 
conspicuous for its work in the cause of literary culture, social 
reform and female education in India. But even when we add 
all sections of the Brahma Samaj together, the total number of 
adherents is only alwut 4000, mostly found in Calcutta and its 
neighlKJurhood, A small community (alx>ut 13®) i^^ Bombay, 
known as the Prarthna (Prayer) Samaj, was founded in 1867 
through Keshub Chunder’s influence ; they have a similar creed 
to that of the Brahma Samaj, but have broken less decisively 
with orthodox and ceremonial Hinduism. 

See tlu* articlcK on Akya Samaj, Kkstiuw C hi nder Sen, Ram 
Mohan Roy. Also John Robson, IJuiduhm aud Chriatiaiiitv ; and 
the Theistic Quarterly lieview (the organ of the Soe.ioty since i R80). 

BRAHMS, JOHANNES (1833-1897), German composer, was 
born in Hamburg on the 7th of May 1833. He was the son of a 
double-bass player in the Hamburg city theatre and received his 
first musical instruction from his father. After some lessons 
from O. Cossel, he went to Cossel’s master, Eduard Marxsen of 
Altona, whose experience and artistic taste directed the young 
man’s genius into the highe.st paths. A couple of public appear- 
ances as a pianist were hardly an interruption to the course of 
his musical studies, and these were continued nearly up to the 
time when Brahms accepted an engagement as accompanist to 
the Hungarian violinist, Remenyi, for a concert tour in 1853. 
At Gottingen there occurred a famous contretemps which had a 
most important though indirect influence on the whole after-life 
of the young player. A piano on which he was to play the 
“ Kreutzer ” sonata of Beethoven with Remenyi turned out to 
be a semitone below the required pitch ; and Brahms played the 
part by heart, transposing it from A to B flat, in such a way that 
the great violinist, Joachim, who was present and discerned 
what the feat im{^Md| introduced himself to Brahms, and laid 
the foundation of a life-!o«g friendship. Joachim gave him intro- 
ductions to Liszt at Weimar and to Schumann at Dusseldorf ; 
the former hailed him for a time as a member of the advanced 
party in music, on the strength of his E flat minor scherzo, but 
-the misapprehension was not of long continuance. The intro- 


duction to Schumann impelled that master, now drawing near 
the tragic close of his career, to write the famous article Ncue 
Bahnen,” in which the young Brahms was proclaimed to bc^e 
great composer of the future, “ he who was to come.*^ ^e 
critical insight in Schumann’s article is all the more surpnsi^ 
when it is remembered how small was the list of Brahms’s works 
at the time. A string quartet, the first pianoforte sonata, the 
scherzo already mentioned, and the earliest group of son^, ron- 
taining the dramatic “ Liebestreu,” are the works which dmw 
forth the warm commendations of Schumann. In December 
1853 Brahms gave a concert at Leipzig, as a result of which the 
firms of Breitkopf & Haertel and of Senil undertook, to publish 
his compositions. In 1854 he was given the post of choir- 
director and music-master to the prince of Lippe-Detmold, but 
he resigned it after a few years, going firet to Hamburg, and 
then to Zurich, where he enjoyed the friendship and artistic 
coiin.sel of Theodor Kirchner. The unfavourable verdict of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus audience upon his pianoforte concerto in 
D minor op. 15, and several remarkably successful appearances 
in Vienna, where he was appointed director of the Singakademie 
in 1863, were the most important external events of Brahms's 
life, but again he gave up the conductorship after a few months 
of valuable work, and for about three years had no fixed place 
of ab(ide. Concert tours with Joachim or Stockhausen were 
undertaken, and it was not until 1867 that he returned to 
Vienna, or till 1872 that he chose it definitely as his home, his 
longest absence from the Austrian capital being between 
1874 and 1878, when he lived near Heidelberg. From 1871 to 
1874 he conducted the conccrU of the “ Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freimde,” but after the later date he occupied no official pwition 
of any kind. With the exception of journeys to Italy in the 
spring, or to Switzerland in the summer, he rarely left Vienna. 
He refused to come to England to take the honorary d^ree of 
Mus.D. offered by the university of Cambridge j the university 
of Breslau made him Ph.D. in 1881 ; in 1886 he was created a 
knight of the Prussian order Pour le merited and in 1889 was 
presented with the freedom of his native city. He died in Vienna 
on the 3rd of April 1897. 

The works of Brahms may be summarized as follows:— 
Various sacred compositions for chorus, op. 12, 13, 22, 27, 29, 30, 
37, leading up to op. 45, the “ German Requiem ” first performed 
at Bremen in 1868, and subsequently completed by a soprano 
solo with chorus ; the “ Triumphlied ” in commemoration of 
the German victories of 1870-71 ; and some choral songs and 
motets, op. 74, 109 and no. Secular choral works, op. 17, 4 ^; 
42, 44, 50 (“ Rinaldo ” for tenor solo and male choir), 53 (" Rhap- 
sodic,” alto solo and male choir), 54 (** Schicksalslied ), 62, 82 
(Schiller’s Nanie), 89 (“Gesang der Parzen”), 93, 104, 113. 
Concerted vocal works, op. 20, 28, 31, 52 (‘‘ Liebeslicder-Walzcr ) 
61, 64, 65 (“ Neue Licbeslieder ”), 75, 92, 103, 112. Sdo songs, 
nearly 300. Orchestral works : four symphonies, op. 68, 73, 90 
and 98 ; two serenades, op. ii and 16 ; two pianoforte con^rtos, 
op. 15 and 83, one violin concerto, op. 77 ; concerto for violin and 
violoncello, op. 102 ; variations on a theme by Haydn, op. 56 ; 
two overtures, “Academische Festouvertiire,” op. 80, and 
“ Tragic Overture,” op. 81. Chamber music : two sextets, op. 18 
and 36; quintet, piano and strings, op. 34, strings, op. 88 and 111, 
clarinet and strings, op. 115 ; three string quartets, op. 51 and 
67, three quartets for piano and strings, op. 25, 26 and 60. 
Three trios for piano and strings, op. 8, 87 and loi ; trio for 
piano, violin and horn, op. 40 ; piano, clarinet and violoncello, 
op. 114. Duet sonatas, three for piano and violin, op, 78, 100 
and 108 ; two for piano and violoncello, op. 38 and 99 ; two for 
piano and clarinet, op. 120. Pianoforte solos : three sonatas, 
op. I, 2 and 5 ; scherzo, op. 4 ; variations, op. 9, 21, 23, 24, 35 j 

4 ballads, op. 10 ; waltzes, op. 39 ; two rhapsodies, op. 79 ; 
caprices and intermezzi, op. 7^^ 116, 117, 118 and 119. 

5 studies and 51 Uehungen without opus-number, and a chorale- 
prelude and fugue for organ, besides four books of Hungarian 
Dances arranged for pianoforte duct. 

Brahms has often been called the last of the great classical 
masters, in a sense wider than that of his place in the long line of 
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the Rreat composers of Germany. Though only the most super- 
ficial observers could deny him the possession of qualities wWch 
distinguish the masters of the romantic school, it is as a classicist 
that he must be ranked among modern musicians. From the 
banning of his career until its close, his ideas were clothed by 
preference in the forms which had sufficed for Beethoven, and 
the instances in which he departed from structural precedent are 
so rare that they might be disregarded, were they not of such 
high \’alue that they must be considered as the si^s of a logical 
development of musical form, and not as indicating a spirit of 
rebellion against existing modes of structure. His practice, more 
frequent in later tlian in earlier life, of welding together the 
'' working-out ” and the “ recapitulation ” sections of his move- 
ments in a closer union than any of his predecessors had 
attempted, is an innovation which cannot fail to have important 
results in the future ; and if the skill of younger writers is not 
adequate to such a display of ingenuity as occurs in the finale of 
the fourth symphony, where the “ passacaglia ” form has been 
used with an effect tlmt is almost bewildering to the ordinary 
listener, that at least stands as a monument of inventiveness 
finely subordinated to the emotional and intellectual purport of 
the thoughts expressed. His themes are always noble, and even 
from the point of view of emotional appeal their deep intensity of 
expression is of a kind which growls upon all who have once been 
awakened to their beauty, or have been at the pains to grasp 
the composer’s characteristics of utterance. His vocal music, 
whether for one voice or many, is remarkable for its fidelity to 
natural inflection and accentuation of the words, and for its 
perfect reflection of the poet’s mood. His songs, vocal quartets 
and choral works abound in passages that prove him a master of 
effects of sound ; and throughout his chamber music, in his treat- 
ment of the piano, of the strings, or of the solo wdnd instruments 
he employs, there are numberless examples which sufficiently 
show the irrelevance of a charge sometimes brought against his 
music, that it is deficient in a sense of what is called “ tone- 
colour.” It is perfectly true that the mere acoustic effect of a 
passage was of far less importance to him than its inherent beauty, 
poetic import, or logical fitness in a definite scheme of develop- 
ment ; and that often in his orchestral music the casual hearer 
receives an impression of complexity rather than of clearness, 
and is apt to imagine that the ” thickness ” of instrumentation is 
the result of clumsiness or carelessness. Such instances as the 
introduction to the finale of the first symphony, the close of the 
first movement of the second, what may be called the epilogue of 
the third, or the whole of the variations on a theme of Haydn, are 
not only marvels of delicate workmanship in regard to structure, 
but are instinct with the sense of the peculiar beauty and charac- 
teristics of each instrument. The “ Academic Festival ” over- j 
ture proves Brahms a master of musical humour, in his treatment 
of the student songs which serv^e os its themes ; and the com- 
panion piece, the ” Tragic ” overture, reaches a height of sub- 
limity which is in no way lessened because no particular tragedy 
has ever l)een named in conjunction with the work. 

As with all creative artists of supreme rank, the work of Brahms 
took a considerable time t)cfare it was vtry generally appreciated. 
The change in public opinion is strikingly illustrated in regard to 
the songs, which, once \’oted ineffective and unvocal, have now 
taken a place in every eminent singer’s repertory. The outline in 
his greater works must be grasped with some definiteness before 
the separate ideas can be proj^rly understood in their true 
relation to each other ; and while it is his wonderful power of 
handling the recognized classical forms, so as to make them seem 
absolutely new, which stamps him as the greatest musical 
architect since Beethoven, the necessity for realizing in some 
degree what musical form signifies has utWoubtedly been sv bar to 
the rapid acceptance of his greater works by the uneducated 
lovers of music. These are of course far more easily moved by 
effects of colour than by the subtler beauties of oiganic structure, 
and Brahms’s attitude towards tone-colour was scarcely such as 
would endear him to the large number of musicians in whose view 
tone-colour is pre-eminent. His mastery of form, again, has been 
attacked as formalism by superficial critics, blind to the real 


inspiration and distinction of his ideas, and to their perfection in 
regard to style and the appropriateness of every theme to the 
exact emotional state to be expressed. In his larger vocal works 
there are some which treat of emotional conditions far removed 
from the usual stock of subjects taken by the average composer ; 
to compare the ideas in the “ German Requiem ” with those of 
the ** Schicksalslied ” or “ Nanie ” is to learn a lesson in artistic 
style which can never be forgotten. In the songs, too, it is 
scarcely too much to say that the whole range of human emotion 
finds expression in noble lyrics that yield to none in actual 
musical beauty. The four “ Emste Gesiinge,” Brahms’s last 
composition, must be considered as his supreme achievement 
in dignified utterance of noble thoughts in a style that perfectly 
fits them. The choice of words for these as well as for the 
“ Requiem ” and others of his serious works reveals a strong 
sense of the vanity and emptiness of human life, but at least as 
strong a confidence in the divine consolations. 

Tt has been the misfortune of the musical world in Germany 
that every prominent musician is ranged by critics and amateurs 
in one of two hostile camps, and it was probably due in the main 
to the misrepresentations of the followers of Wagner that the 
idea was so generally held that Brahms was a man of narrow 
sympathies and hard, not to say brutal manners. The latter 
impression was fostered, no doubt, by the master’s natural 
detestation of the methods by which the average lionizer seeks to 
gain his object, and both alike are disproved in the Recollections of 
J. V. Widmann, an intimate friend for many years, which throw 
a new light on the master, revealing him as a man of the widest 
artistic sympathies, neither intolerant of excellence in a line 
opposed to his own, nor weakly enthusiastic over mediocre pro- 
ductions by composers whose views were in complete sympathy 
with him. His admiration for Verdi and Wagner is enough to 
show that the absence of any operatic work from his list of com- 
positions was simply due to the difficult}^ of finding a libretto 
which appealed to him, not to any antagonism to the lyric stage 
in its modern developments. How far he stood from the pre- 
judices of the typical pedant may he seen in the passionate love 
he showed throughout his life for national music, especially that 
of Hungary. Not only were his arrangements of Hungarian 
dances Sie first work by wluch his name was known outside his 
native land, but his first pianoforte quartet, op. 25 in G minor, 
incurred the wrath of the critics of the time by its introduction of 
some characteristics of Hungarian music into the finale. His 
arrangement of a number of children’s traditional songs was 
published without his name, and dedicated to the children of 
Robert and Clara Schumann in the earliest years of his creative 
life; and among the last of his publications w^as a collection 
of forty -nine German Volkslieder, arranged with the utmost 
skill, taste and simplicity. He had a great admiration for the 
waltzes of Strauss, and in many passages of his own works 
the entrain that is characteristic of the Viennese dance-writers 
is present in a striking degree. 

Sec also W. H. Hadow, Studies in Modern Music {2nd series, 
1908) ; and the articles Music, Sono. (J. A. F. M.) 

BRAHUI, a people of Baluchistan, inhabiting the Brahui 
mountains, which extend continuously from near the Bolan 
Pass to Cape Monze on the Arabian Sea. The khan of Kalat, 
the native ruler of Baluchistan, is himself a Brahui, and a 
lineal descendant of Kiimbar, former chief of the Kumbarini, 
a Brahui tribe. The origin of the Brahuis is an ethnological 
mystery. Bishop Rol^ert Caldwell and other authorities de- 
clare them Dravidians, and regard them as the western 
borderers of Dravidian India. Others believe them to be 
Scythians,^ and others again connect them with Tatar 

' Compare Moimtstuart Elphinstone’s {History of India, gth ed., 
1905, p. 249) description of Scythians with phj^ique of Brahuis. A 
relationship between the Jats and the Brahuis has been sug- 
gested, and it is generally held that the former were of Scythic stock. 
The Mengals. Bizanjos and Zchris, the three largest Brahui tribes, 
are called Jadgal or Jagdal, i.e. Jats, by some of their neighbours. 
The Zaghar Mcngal, a superior division of the Mcngal tribe, believe 
they themselves came from a district called Zughd, somewhere 
near Samarkand in central Asia. GtU appears to be a collective 
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mountaineers who ewly settled in southern parts of Asia. The 
origin of the word itself is in doubt. It is variously derived 
as a corruption of the Persian Ba Rohi (literally “ of the hills '») ; 
as an eponym from Braho, otherwise Brahin or Ibrahim, a 
legendary hero of alleged Arab descent who led his people “ out 
of the west/’ while Dr Gustav Oppert believes that the name is 
in some way related to, if not identical with, that of the Baluchis. 
He recognizes in the name of the Paratas and Paradas, who 
dwelt in north-eastern Baluchistan, the origin of the modem 
Brahui. He gives reasons for regarding the Bra as a contraction 
of Bara and obtains “ thus in Barahui a name whose resemblance 
to that of the ancient Barrhai (the modem Bhars), as well as to 
that of the Paratas and Paravar and their kindred the Maratha 
Paravari and Dravidian Parheyas of Palaman, is striking.” 
The Brahuis declare themselves to be the aborigines of the 
country they now occupy, their ancestors coming from Aleppo. 
For this there seems little foundation, and their language, 
which has no affinities with Persian, Pushtu or Baluchi, must be, 
according to the most eminent scholars, classed among the 
Dravidian tongues of southern India. Probably the Brahuis are 
of Dravidian stock, a branch long isolated from their kindred 
and much Arabized, and thus exhibiting a marked hybridism. 

Whatever their origin, the Brahuis are found in a position 
of considerable power in Baluchistan from earliest times. Their 
authentic history begins with Mir Ahmad, who was their chief 
in the 17th century. The title of “ khan ” was assumed by Nasir 
the Great in the middle of the i8th century. The Brahuis are 
a confederacy of tribes possessing common lands and uniting 
from time to time for purposes of offence or defence. At their 
head is the khan, who formerly seems to have been regarded as 
semi-divine, it being customar>^ for the tribesmen on visiting 
Kalat to make offerings at the Ahmadzai gate before entering. 
The Brahuis are a nomadic race, who dwell in tents made of 
goats’ hair, black or striped, and live chiefly on the products 
of their herds. They are Sunnite Mahommedans, but are not 
fanatical. In physique they are very easily distinguished from 
their neighbours, the Baluchis and Pathans, being a smaller, 
sturdier people with rounder faces characterized by the flat, 
blunt and course features of the Dravidian races. They are of 
a dark brown colour, their hair and beards being often brown not 
black. They are an active, hardy race, and though as avaricious 
as the Pathans, are more trustworthy and less turbulent. Their 
ordinary' dress is a tunic or shirt, trousers gathered in at the 
ankles and a cloak usually of brown felt. A few wear turbans, 
but generally their headgear is a round skullcap with tassel 
or button. Their women are not strictly veiled. Sandals of deer 
or goat skin are worn by all classes. Their weapons are rifles, 
swords and shields. They do not use the Afghan knife or any 
spears. Some few Brahuis are enlisted in the Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

See Dr Hellew, Indus to Euphrates (London, 1874) ; Gustav Oppert, 
The Original Inhabitants of India (189^ ; Dr Theodore Duka, 
Essay on the lirahui Grammar (after the German of Dr Trumpp of 
Munich University). 

BRAID (from the 0 . En^. bregdan, to move quickly to and 
fro, hence to weave), a plait, especially a plait of hair, also a 
plaited tape woven of wool, silk, gold thread, &c., used for trim- 
ming or binding. A particular use is for the narrow bands, 
bordered with open work, used in making point lace. 

BRAIDWOOD, THOMAS (1715-1806), British teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, was bom in Scotland in 1715, and educated 
at Edinburgh University. He became a school teacher, and 
in 1760 opened in Edinburgh, with one pupil, the first school 
in Great Britain for the deaf and dumb, following the system 
of Dr John Wallis, described in Philosophical Transactions 

suffix in Baluchi, and Men or Min occurs on the lists of the Behistun 
inscriptions as the name of one of the Scythian tribes dqwrted 
by Darius, the Achaemenian, for their turbulence (see Kedat, A 
Memoir an the County and family of the Ahmadtai Khans of KaleU, 
by G. P. Tate). Sajdi, another Brahui tribal name, is Scythian, 
the principal clan of which tribe is the Saga, both names being 
identifiable with the Sagetae and Saki of ancient writers. Thus 
there seems some reason for bcliev^ that the former occupants 
of at least some portions of the Brahui domain were of Scythian blood. 
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nearly a hundred years before. This school was the model for 
all of the early English institutions of the kind. Dr Johnson 
visited it in 1773, and describes it as ** a subject of philosophic 
curiosity . . . which no other city has to show,” and Braid- 
wood’s dozen pupils as able “ to hear with the eye.” In 1783 
Braidwood moved to Hackney, where he died on the 24th of 
October 1806. 

BRAILA (in Rumanian BraUa, formerly Ibraila), the capital 
of the department of Braila, Rumania ; situated amid flat and 
dreary country on the left bank of Hie river Danube, about 
100 m. from its mouth at Sutina. Pop. (1900^ 5^,392, including 
10,811 Jews. Southward, the Danube encircles a vast fen, 
tenanted only by waterfowl and herds of half-wild Swine, while 
the plain which extends to the north-east and east only ^rows 
fertile at some distance inland. Braila itself is mainly built on 
a bank rising about 50 ft. above sea-level; but partly on a^narrow 
strip of ^ound which separates this bank from the water’s edge. 
Along the crest of the bank a public park is laid out, com- 
manding a view of the desolate I^brudja hOls, across the river. 

On the landward side, Braila has the shape of a crescent, 
the curve of its outer streets following the line of the old fortifica- 
tions, dismantled in 1 829. Few houses, among the older quarters, 
exceed two storeys in height, but the main streets are paved, 
and there is a regular supply of filtered water. A wide avenue, 
the Strada Bulivardului, divides the town proper from the 
suburbs. The principal church, among many, is the cathedrsd 
of St Michael, a large, ungainly building of grey sandstone. 
Electric tramways intersect file town, and are continued for 3 m. 
to Lacul S&rat (Salt Lake), where there are mineral springs and 
mud-baths, owned by the state. The waters, which contain 
over 45 % of salt, iodine and sulphur, are among the strongest 
of their kind in Europe ; and are of high repute, being annually 
visited by more than a thousand patients. Braila is the seat 
of a chamber of commerce. It is the chief port of entry for 
Walachia, and the headquarters of the grain trade ; for, besides 
its advantageous position on the river, it is connected with 
the central Walachian railways by a line to Buzeu, and with 
the Russian and Moldavian systems by a line to Galatz. Quays, 
where ships drawing 15 ft. of water can discharge, line the river 
front; and there are large docks, gram elevators and ware- 
houses, besides paper mills, roperies, and soap and candle works. 
Over 20 steamers, maintained by the state, ply between Braila 
and Rotterdam. Among the vessels of all nations, the British 
are first in numbers and tonnage, the Greek second. Grain 
and timber form the chief articles of export ; textiles, machinery, 
iron goods and coal being most largely imported. 

Many events connected with the history of Walachia took 
place in the neighbourhood of Braila. In 1475 Stephen the 
Great, having dethroned the voivode Radu, burned the town. 
In 1573 another Moldavian prince took the city by storm, and 
massacred the Turkish garrison. In 1659 it was again burned 
by the Walachian prince Mircea, and for the time the Turks 
were expelled, but afterwards returned. In the latter port of the 
i8th century Braila was several times captured by the Russians, 
and in 1770 it was burned. By the peace of Bucharest (1812) 
the Turks retained the right of garrisoning Braila. In 1828 it 
was gallantly defended by Soliman Pasha, who, after holding out 
from the middle of May until the end of June, was allowed to 
march out with the honours of war. At the peace of Adrianople 
(1829) the place was definitely assigned to Walachia; but 
before giving it up, the grand-duke Michael of Russia razed the 
citadel, and in this ruinous condition it was handed over to the 
Walachians. Braila was the spot chosen by the Russian general 
Gorchakov for crossing the Danube with his division in 1854. 
On the banks of the Danube, a little above the city, are some 
remains of the piles of a bridge said by a very doubtful tradition 
to have been built by Darius (c, 500 B.c.). 

BRAIN (A.S. braegen), that part of the central nervou^i system 
which in vertebrate animals is contained within the cranium 
or skull ; it is divided into the great brain or cerebrum, the 
hind brain or cerebellum, and the medulla oblongata, which is 
the transitional part between the spinal cord ^ the other 
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two parts already named. Except where stated^ we deal here 
primarily with the brain in man. 


I. Anatomy 


Membranes of ike Human Brain, 

Three membranes named the dura mater, arachnoid and ^a mater 
cover tJie brain and lu* Iwtween it and the cranial cavity. The most 
external of the three is the dura mater, which consists of a cranial and 
a spinal jwrtion. The cranial part is in contact with the inner table 



Flo. 1. Dura Mater and Cranial Sinuses. 


t . Falx cerebri. 

2. Tentorium. 

3. 8 superior longitudinal smus. 

4. Lateral sinus. 

5. Internal jugular vein. 

0. Occipital sinus. 

u. Torcular llerophili. 

7. Inferior longitudinal sinus. 

'A, Veins of Galen. 


9 and 10. Superior and inferior 
petrosal sinus. 

1 1 . Cavernous sinus. 

1 2. Circular sinus which connects 

the two cavernous sinuses 
together. 

13. Ophtlmlmic vein, from 15, 

the eyeball. 

14. Crista gain of ethmoid bone. 


of the skull, and is adlicrent along the lines of the sutures and to the 
margins of the foramina, which transmit tiie nerve.'», nmre especially 
to the foramen magnum. It forms, therefore, for these lames an 
internal perio.steum, and the meningeal arteries which ramify in it 
are the nutrient arteries of the inner tabic. As tin- growth of hone 
1 i more active in infancy and youth than in the adult, the adhesion 
between the dura mater and the cranial bones is greater in early 
life than at maturity. From the inner surface of the dura mater 
strong bands pass into the cranial cavity, and form partitions 
lietween certain of the subdivisions of the firam. A vertical longi- 
ludinal mesial band, named, from its sickle shape, falx cerebri, dips 
between the two hemispheres of the cerebrum. A smaller sickle- 
shaped vertical mesial hand, the falx cerebelH, attacheil to the internal 
occipital crest, passe.s between the two hemispheres of the cerebellum. 
\ large band arches forward in the horizontal plane of the cavity, 
from the transverse groove in the occijiitul lame to the clinoid 
processes of the sphenoid, and is attached laterally to tlie upjier 
iKirder of the petrous part of each temporal bone. It separate.s the 
cerebrum from the cerebellum, and, as it forms a Icnf-likc covering 
for the latter, is named tentorium cerebelli. Along certain lines the 
cranial dura mater splits into two layers to form tubular passages 
lor the transmission of venous blood. These passages are named the 
venous blood sinuses of the dura mater, and they are lodged in the 
grooves on the inner surface of the skull referred to in the description 
of the cranial bones. Opening into these sinuses are numerous veins 
which convey from the brain the blood that has been circulating 
through it ; and two of these sinuses, called cavernous, which lie 
at the sides of the Iwdy of the sphenoid l>one. receive the ophthalmic 
veins from the eyeballs situated in the orbital cavities. These blood 
sinuses pass usually from before backwards : a superior longitudinal 
along the upper border of the falx cerebri as far as the internal occi- 
pital protuberance ; an inferior longitudinal along its lower border 
as far as the tentorium, whore it joins the straight sinus, which 
jiasscs hack as far as the same protuberance, C^e or two small 
occifiiai sinuses, which lie in the lalx cerebelli, also pass to join the 
straight and longituiiinal sinuses opjiosilc this protuberance ; several 
currents of blo(^ meet, therefore, at this spot, and as Herophilus 
suppased that a sort of whirlpool was formed in the blood, the name 
forcutar Herophifi has been used to express the meeting of thest? 
sinuses. From the torcular the blood is drained away by two large 
sinuses, named lateral, which curve forward and downward to the 
jttgttlar foramina to terminate in the internal jugular veins. In 
its course each lateral sinus receives two petrosal sinuses, which pass 
from the cavernous sinus backwards along the upper and lower 
borders of the i>etrou8 part of the tcmi>oral Ixme. The dura mater 


consists of a tough, fibrous membrane, somewhat flocculent exter- 
milly, but smooth, glistening, and free on its inner surface. The 
inner surface has the appearance of a serous membrane, and when 
examined microsc^ically is seen to consist of a layer of squamous 
endothelial cells. Hence the dura mater is sometimes called a fibro- 
serous membrane. The dura mater is well provided with lymph 
vessels, which in all probability open by stomata on the free inner 
surface. Between the dura mater and the subjacent arachnoid 
membrane is a fine space containing a minute quantity of limpid 
serum, which moistens the smooth inner surface of the dura and tlie 
corresponding smooth outer surface of the arachnoid. It is regarded 
as equivalent to the cavity of a serous membrane, and is named the 
sub-dural sf>ace. 

Arachnoid Mater. — The arachnoid is a membrane of great delicacy 
and transjiarency, which loosely envelops both the brain and spinal 
coid. It is separated from these organs by the pia mater ; but 
between it and the latter membrane is a distinct space, called sub- 
arachnoid. The sub - arachnoid space is more distinctly marked 
beneath the spinal than beneath the cerebral parts of the membrane, 
which forms a looser investment for the cord than for the brain. At 
the base of the brain, and opposite the fissures between the convolu- 
tions of the cerebrum, the interval between the arachnoid and th»’ pia 
mater can, however, always be seen, ior the arachnoid does not, like 
the pia mater, clothe the sides of the fissures, but passes directly 
across between the summits of adjacent convolutions. The sub- 
arachnoid .space is subdivided into numerous freely-communicating 
loculi by bun<Iles of delicate areolar tissue, which bundles an* in 
vested, as Ke\ and Retzius have shown, by a layer of squamous 
endothelium. The space contains a limpid cerebro-spinal fluid, which 
varies in quantity from 2 drachms to 2 oz., and is mo.st plentiiiil 
in the dilatations at the base of the brain known as cisiemae. It 
should be clearly understood that there is no communication between 
the subdural and sub-arachnoid spaces, but that the latter com- 
municates with the ventricle.s through openings in the roof ot the 
fourth, and m the descending cornua ol the lateral ventricles. 

When the skull cap is removed, clusters of granular liorlies aiv 
usually to be seen embedded in the dura mater on each side of the 
superior longitudinal sinus ; those are named the Pacchionian bodies. 
When traced through the dura mater they are found to spring from 
the arachnoid. The observations of Luschka and Clelaiid ha\'e 
proved that villous processes invariably grow from the irw surface 
of that membrane, and that when these villi greath’ increase in size 
they form the Ixidies in question. Sometimes the Pacchionian 
iKidics greatly hypertrophy, occasioning absorption of the bones ot 
the cranial vault and depressions on the upptM’ surface of the brain. 

Pia Mater. This membrane closely invests the whole outer surface 
of the bram. It dips into the fissures between the convolutions, and 
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Fig. 2.— Front View of the Medulla. Pons and Mesencephalon 
of a full-time Human Foetus. 


a wide prolongation, named velum inter positum, lies in the interior 
of the cerebrum. With a little care it can be stripped off the brain 
without causing injury to its substance. At the base of the brain 
the pia mater is prolonged on to the roots of the cranial ner^-^cs. 
This membrane consists of a delicate connective tissue, in which 
the arteries of the brain and spinal cord ramify and subdivide into 
small branches before they penetrate the nervous substance, and in 
which the veins conveying the blood from the nerve centres lie before 
they open into the blood sinuses of the cranial dura mater and the 
extradural venus pleXus of the spinal canal. 
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M$d}dla Oblongata, 

The MeduUa Oblongata rests upon the basi^occipital. It is somewhat 
pyramidal in form, about in. lon^, and i in. broad in its widest 
part. It is a bilateral organ, and is divided into a right 
and a left half by shallow anterior and posterior median 
fissures, continuous with the corresponding fissures in 
the spinal cord; the posterior fissure ends above in the 
fourtn ventricle. Each half is subdivided into elongated 
tracts of nervous matter. Next to, and parallel with 
the anterior fissure is the- anterior pyramid (see fig. 2). 

This pyramid is continuous below witb the cord, and 
the place of continuity is marked by the passage across 
the fissure of three or four bundles of nerve fibres, 
from each half of the cord to the opposite anterior 
pyramid ; this crossing is called the decussation oj the 
pyramids. To the side of the pyramid, and separated 
from it by a faint fissure, is the olivary fasciculus, 
which at its upper end is elevated into the projecting 
oval-shaped olivary body. Behind the olivary body 
in the lower half of the medulla are three tracts 
named from before backward the funiculus of 
liotando, the funiculus cuneatus and the funiculus 
gracilis (see fig. 3). The two funiculi graciles of 
opposite sides are in contact in the mid dorsal line 
and have between them the postero median fissure. 

When the fourth ventricle is reached they diverge to 
form the lower limit of that diamond-shaped .space 
and are slightly swollen to form the clavae. All the.se 
three bundles appear to be continued up into the 
cereliellum as the restiforra bodies or inferior cere- 
bellar peduncles, but really the continuity is very 
slight, as the restiform bodies are formed from the 
direct cereliellar tracts of the spinal cord joining with 
the superficial arcuate fibres which curve back just 
below the olivary bodies. The upjKjr part of the fourth 
ventricle is bounded by the superior cerebellar 
l>ed uncles which meet just before the inferior quadri- 
geminal bodies are reached. Stretching acros.s lietween 
them is the superior medullary velum or valve of 
Vieusseiis, forming the upper part of the roof, while the inferior 
velum forms the lower part, and has an opening called the foramen 
of Majendie, through which the sub-arachnoid space communicates 
with the ventricle. The floor (see fig. 3) has two triangular 
depressions on each side of a median furrow; these are the superior 
and inferior fovea, tlie significance of which will be noticed in the 
development of the rhombencephalon. Running horuontally acros.s 
the miadle of the floor are the striae acusticae which are continued 
into the auditory nerve. The floor of the fourth ventricle is of special 


most anterior is the pyramid or motor tract, the deotunation ol 
which has been seen, ^hind this is the mesial fillet or sensory tract, 
which has also decussated a little below the point of section, wl^e 
farther back still is the posterior longitudinal bundle which is comi n g 
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Fig. 4. —Transverse Section through the Human Medulla in the 
Lower Olivary Region. 
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Fig. 3. — Back View of the Medulla, Pons and Mesencephalon of 
a full-time Human Foetus. 

interest because a little way from the surface are the deep origins of 


up from the anterior basis bundle of the cord. External to and 
behind the pyramid is the crenated section of the olivary nucleus, 
the surface bulging of which forms the olivary bedy. 

The grey matter of the medulla oblongata, which contains numer- 
ous multipolar nerve cells, is in part continuous with the grey 
matter of the spinal cord, and in part consists of independent masses. 
As the grey matter of the cord enters the medulla it loses its cres- 
centic arrangement. The posterior cornua arc thrown outwards 
towards the surface, lose their pointed form, and dilate into rounded 
masses named the grey tubercles of Rolando. The grey matter of 
the anterior cornua is cut off from the rest by the decussating 
pyramids and finally disappears. The formatio retic^aris which is 
feebly developed in the cord becomes well developed in the medulla. 
In the lower part of the medulla a central canal continuous with 
that of the cord exists, but when the clavae on the opposite sides of 
the medulla diverge from each other, the central canal loses its 
posterior boundary, and dilates into the cavity of the fourth ventricle. 
The grey matter in the interior of the medulla appears, therefore, on 
the floor of the ventricle and is continuous with the grey matter near 
the central canal of the cord. This grey matter forms collections 
of nerve cells, which are the centres of origin of several cranial 
nerves. Crossing the anterior surface of the medulla oblongata, 
immediately Ixslow the pons, in the majority of mammals is a trans- 
verse arrangement of fibres forming the trapeeium, which contains 
a grey nucleus, named by van der Kolk the superior olive. In the 
human brain the trapezium is concealed by the lower transverse 
fibres of the pons, but wlien sections are made through it, as L. Clarke 
pointed out, the grey matter of the superior olive can be seen. These 
fibres of the trapezium come from the cochlear nucleus of the auditory 
nerve, and run up as the lateral fillet. 

The Pons Varolii or Bridge is cuboidal in form (see fig. a) : ite 
anterior surface rests upon the dorsum sellae of the sphenoid, and is 
marked by a median longitudinal groove ; its inferior surface receives 
pyramidal and olivary tracts of the medulla oblongata ; at ite 
superior surface are the two crura cerebri ; each lateral surface is 
in relation to a hemisphere of the cerebellum, and a peduncle passes 
from the pons into the interior of each hemisphere ; the posterior 
surface forms in part the upper portion of the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, and in part is in contact with the corpora quadrigemina. 

The pons consists of white and grey matter : the nerve fibrM of 
the white matter pass through the substance of the pons, in either 
a transverse or a longitudinal direction. The transverse fibres go 
from one hemisphere ^ the cerebellum to tliat of the opposite side ; 
some are situated on the anterior surface of the pons, and form its 
superficial transverse fibres, whilst others pass through its substance 

and form the deep transverse fibres. The longitudinal fibres ascend 

(See Nerve ; from the medulla oblongata and leave the pons by emerging from 
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In a horuontal section through the pons and upper part of the fourth i 
ventricle the superficial transverse fibres are seen nmst antenorly ; i 
then come the anterior pyramidal fibres, then the deep transverse 
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pontine fibres, then the fillet, while most posteriorly and close to tlw* ; 
fioor of the fourth ventricle the posterior longitudinal bundle is | 
seen (see fig. 5). . , , a 

The grey matter of the pons is scattered irreguiaily through its 
substance, and appears on its j)osterior surface ; but not on the , 
anterior surface, composed exclusively 
of the superficial transverse fibres. 

The Cerebellum. 

The Cerebellum, Little Brain, or 
After Brain occupies the inlcrior juiir 
of occipital fossae, and lies below the 
plane of the tentorium cerel>elU. It 
consists of two hemispheres or lateral 
lobes, and of a median or central IoIk*, 
which in human anatomy is called the 
vermis. It is connected below with 
the medulla oblongata by the two 
restiform liotlies which form its mfertof 
f>edundee, and above with the corpora 
()ua(tll|gcmina of the cerebrum by two 
lianiit, which form its superior pe- 
duncle$i whilst the two hemisphens 
are co&ected together by the trans- 
verse fibres of the pons, which form the 
middle peduncles of the cerebellum. On 
the superior or tentorial surface of the 
cerebellum the median or vermiform 
lobe is a mere elcvatkm, but on its 
inferior or occipital surface this lobe 
forms a well-defined process, which lic<' 
at the bottom of a dcqi fossa or ea/- 
leeula , thm fo.ssa is prolonged to the 
posterior l>order of the cerebellum, 

:ind .forms there a deep notch which 
'<iqpgrat:es the two hemispheres from 
other ; in this notch the falx 
^ t^lU is lodged. Extending hori- 

•I'ritally Imckwards from the middle cerebellar peduncle, along 


lobes, of which the most important are the amygdala or tonsil, which 
forms the lateral boundary of the anterior part of the vallecula, and 
the flocculus, which is situated immediately behind the middle 
peduncle of the cerebellum. The inferior 
vermiform process is subdivided into a 
posterior part or pyramid ; an elevation 
or uvula, situated between the two 
tonsils ; and an anterior pointed process 
or nodule. Stretching between the two 
flocculi, and attached midway to the sides 
of the nodule, is a thin, white, semilunar- 
shaped plate of nervous matter, called 
the inferior medullary velum. 

The whole outer surface of the cere- 
bellum pos.sesses a characteri.stic foliati*tl 
or laminated appearance, duo to its sub 
division into multitudes of thin plates 
or l\mcllac‘ by numerous fissures. The 
cerebellum consists of both grey and 
white matter. The grey matter forms 
the exterior or cortex of the lamellae, 
and passes from one to the other across 
the bottoms of the several fissures. le 
white matter lies in the interior of the 
organ, and extends into the core of each 
lamella. When a vertical section is made 
through the organ, the prolongations of 
Ttapetial fibres white matter branching oil into the in- 
terior of the several lamellae give to the 
section an arl>orescent appearance, known 
by the fanciful name of arbor vttae (see 
fig. 6). Independent masse.s of prey 
matter are, however, found in tin; in- 
terior of the cerebellum. If the hemi- 
sphere be cut through a little to the outer 
side of the median lobe, a zigzag arrange- 
ment of grey matter, similar in appear- 
ance and structure to the nucleus ot the 
olivary body in the medulla oblongata, 
and known as the corpus dentatum of the 
cerebellum, is seen ; it lies in the midst 
of the white core of the hemisphere, and 
encloses white fibres, which leave the 
interior of the corpus at its inner and 
lower .side. On the mesial side of this 
corpus dentatum lie three smaller nuclei. 
'J’he white matter is more abundant in flu* 
hemispheres than in the inedian lobe, and 
is for the most part directly continuous with the fibres of the pe- 
duncles of the cerebellum. Thus the resldorm or inferior peduncli's 
picss from below upward through the wliite core, to end in the 
grey matter of the tentorial surface of ilu* cerehi llum, more espicially 
m that of the central lobe ; on their way they are connected with the 
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From CunnlnfliUB, Ttxi^k if Ammimty. 

Fig. 6.- Mesial Section through the Corpus Callosum, the Mesencephalon, the Pons, Medulla and 
CerebeUum. Showing tbe third and fourth ventricles joined by the aqueduct of Sylvius. 

The superior pc'duncles, which 


out r iiorderof each hemisphere is the great horisontal fissure, which 
dUvuU's the hemisphere into its tentorial and occipital surfaces. 
Shch of these surfaces is again subdivided by fissures into smaller 


grey matter of the corpus dentatum. 
descend from the corpora quadrigemina of the cerebrum, form 
connexions mainly with the corpus dentatum. The middle peduncles 
form a large proportion of the white core, and their fibres terminate 
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in the grey matter of the foliated cortex of the hemispheres. It | 
has teen noticed that those ^bres which are lowest in the pons go 
to the upper surface of the cerebellum and vice versa. 

Histology of the Cerebellum , — The white centre of the cerebellum 
is composed of numbers of medullated nerve fibres coursing to and 
from the grey matter of the cortex. These fibres are supported in 
a groundwork of neuroglial tissue, their nutrition being supplied 
by a small numter of blood vessels. 

The cortex (see fig. 7) consists of a thin layer of grey material 
forming an outer coat of somewhat varjdng thickness over the whole 
external surface of the laminae of the organ. When examined 
microscopically it is found to be made up of two layers, an outer 
“molecular” and an inner “granular” layer. Forming a layer 
lying at the junction of these two are a numter of cells, the cells 
of Purkinje, which constitute the most characteristic feature of the 
cerebellum. The bodies of these cells are peapshaped. Their inner 
ends taper and finally end in a nerve fibre which may be traced into 
the white centre. In their course through the granule layer they give 
off a number of branching collaterals, some turning back and passing 
between the cells of Purkinje into the molecular layer. Their inner 
ends terminate in one or sometimes two stout processes which 
repeatedly branch dichotomously, thus forming a very elaterate 
dendron in the molecular layer. The branchings of this dendron 



From Cunninghnm, Text-book of Anatomy. 

Fig. 7. Transverse Section through a Cerebellar Folium (after 
Kblliker). Treated by the Golgi method. 

P. Axon of cell of Purkinje. GRK Axons of granule cells in 

\'. Moss fibres. molecular layer cut 

K and Kh Fibres from white core transversely, 

of folium ending in molecular Mb Basket-cells, 
layer in connexion with the ZK. Basket-work around the 
dtmdrites of the cells of cells of I’urkinjc. 

I’urkmjc. GL, Neuroglial cell. 

M. Small cell of the molecular N. Axon of an association 
GR. Granule cell. [layer. cell 

are also highly characteristic in that they are approximately re- 
stricted to a single plane like an espalier frtiit tree, and those for 
neighbouring cells an; all parallel to one another and at right angles 
to the general direction of the folium to which they telong. In 
the molecular layer are found two types of cells. The most abund- 
ant are the so-called basket cells which are distributed through the 
whole thickness of the layer. They have a rounded body giving 
off many branching dendrons to their immediate neighbourhood 
and one long neuraxon which runs parallel to the surface and to the 
long axis of the lamina. In its course, this gives off numerous 
collaterals which run downward to the bodies of Purkinje's cells. 
Their terminal branchings together with similar terminals of other 
collaterals form the basket-work around the bodies of these cells. 

The granular layer is sometimes termed the rust-coloured layer 
from its appearance to the naked eye. It contains two types of 
nerve cells, the small granule cells and the large granule cells. The 
former are the more numerous. They give off a number of short 
dendrites with claw-like endings, and a fine non- medullated neuraxon 
process. This runs upward to the cortex, where it divides into two 
branches in the form of a T. The branches run for some distance 
parallel to the axis of the folium and terminate in unbranebed ends. 


The large granule cells are multipolar cells, many of the branchings 
penetrating well into the molecular layer. The neuraxon process 
turns into the opposite direction and forms a richly branching 
system through tne entire thickness of the granular layer. There 
is also an abundant plexus of fine medullated fibres within the granule 
layer. 

The fibres of the white central matter are partly centrifugal, the 
ncuraxons of the cells of Purkinje, and partly centripetal. The 
position of the cells of these latter fibres is not known. The fibres 
give rise to an abundant plexus of fibrils in the granular layer, und 
many reaching into the molecular layer ramify there, especially m 
the immediate neighbourhood of the dendrites of Purkinje's cells. 
From the appearance of their plexus of fibrils these are sometimes 
called moss fibres. 

The Fourth Ventricle is the dilated upper end of the central canal 
of the medulla oblongata. Its shape is like an heraldic losengc. Its 
floor is formed by the grey matter of the posterior surfaccf, of the 
medulla oblongata and pons, already described (see figs. 3 and 6) ; 
its roof partly by the inferior vermis of the cerebellum, the nodnU 
of which projects into its cavity, and partly by a thin layer, called 
valve of Vitussens, or superior medullary velum ; its lower lateral 
boundaries by the divergent clavae and restlform bodies ; its upf>er 
lateral boundaries by the superior peduncles of the cerebellum. 
The inferior medullary velum, a refiectiott of the pia mater and i?pi- 
thclium from the l>ack of the medulla to the infwor vermis, closes 
it in below. Above, it communicates with the aqueduct of Sylcius, 
which is tunnelled below the substance of the corpora t|uadrigcniina. 
■Along the centre of the floor is the median furrow, which terminates 
below in a pen-shaped form, the so-called calamus scripiorius. .'Situ- 
ated on its floor arc the fasciculi tcretes, striae acu.stica<-. and 
deijosits of grey matter described in connexion with the medulla 
oblongata. Its epithelial lining is continuous with that of the central 
canal. 

The Cerebrum. 

The Cerebrum or Great Brain lies above the plane of the ten- 
torium, and forms much the largest division of the encephalon. It 
is. customary in human anatomy to include under the name of cere- 
brum, not only the convolutions, the corpora striata, and the optic 
thalami, developed in the antenor cerebral vtniicle, but also the 
corpora quadrigemina and crura cerebri developed in the mesen- 
cephalon or middle cerebral vesicle. The cerebrum is ovoid m shape, 
and presents superiorly, anteriorly and posteriorly a deep median 
longitudinal fissure, which subdivides it into two hemispheres. 
Infcriorly there is a continuity of structure between the two hemi- 
spheres across the mesial plane, and it the two hemispheres be drawn 
asunder by opening out the longitudinal fissure, a broad white band, 
the corpu.s callosum, may be seen at the tettom of the fissure passing 
acrovss the mesial plane from one hemisphere to the other. The 
outer surface of each hemisphere is convex, and adapted in shape 
to the concavity of the inner table of the cranial bones ; its inner 
surface, which bounds the longitudinal fissure, is flat und is separated 
from the o|)i>osite hemi8|>here by the falx ccrcbn ; its under surface, 
where it rests on the tentonum, is concave, and is separated by that 
membrane from the cerebellum and pons. From the front of the 
pons two strong white bands, the crura cerebri or (erebtal peduncles ^ 
pass forward and upward (see fig. 2). Winding round the outer suU; 
of each crus is a flat while band, the optic tract. Thest* tracts con- 
verge m front, and join to form the optic commissure, from winch 
the two optic nerves arise. The crura cerebri, optic tracts, and optic 
commissure enclose a lozenge-shaped space, which includes (a) a 
grey layer, which, from being perforated by several small arteries, 
Ts called locus perforatus posticus ; (b) two white mammillae, the 
corpora alincaritia ; (c> a grey nodule, tlic tuber cinereum, from which 
(«f) the infundibulum projects to join the pituitary body. Immediately 
in front of the optic commissure is a grey layer, the lamina cinerea 
of the third ventricle ; and tetwc'cn the o|)tic commissure and the 
inner end of each Sylvian fissure is a grey .spot perforated by small 
arteries, the locus perforatus anticus. 

If a transverse section is made at right angles to the surface of 
the crura ccrebn it will pass right through the mo.sencephalon and 
come out on the dorsal side through the corjiora tpiadrigeinina (see 
fig. 8). The ventral part of each crus forms the crusta. which is the 
continuation forward of the anterior pyramidal filires of the medulla 
and pons, and is the great motor path from the brain to the cortl. 
Dorsal to this is a layer of pigmented grey matter, called the stth> 
stantia nigra, and dorsal to this again is the tegmentum, which is a 
continuation upward of the formatio reticularis of the medulla, 
and passing through it are seen three important nerve bundles. 
The superior ceretellar peduncle is the most internal of these and 
decussates with its fellow of the o]>posite side so that the two teg- 
menta are continuous across the middle line. More externally the 
mesial fillet is seen, while dorsal to the cerebellar peduncle is the 
posterior longitudinal bundle. If the section bap|xjns to pass 
through the superior corpus quadrigeminum a characteristic circular 
area appears between the cerebellar peduncle and the fillet, which, 
from its tint, is called the red nucleus. More dorsally still the section 
will pass through the Sylvian aqueduct or passage from the third to 
the fourth ventricle, and this is surrounded by a mass of grey matter 
in the ventral part of which are the nuclei of the third and fourth 
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Krom CunninKham, TixUbook of Attatomy. 

Flu. 8. — Tranaverae Section through the Human Mesencephalon at the level of the 
superior Quadrigeminal Body. 

nerves. The third nerve is seen at the level of the superior corpus 
quadngeminum running from its nucleus of origin, through the red 
nucleus, to a groove on the inner side of the crus called the oculo- 
motor groove, which marks the separation between the crusta and 
tegmentum. Dorsal to the Sylvian a(|ucduci is a layer called the 
lamina quadrigemina and on this the corpora quadrigemina rest. 

The superior pair of these bodies is overlapped 
by the pineal body and lor ms part of the lower 
visual centres. ConnexioiLs can be traced to the 
optic tract, the higher visual centre on the mesial 
surface of the occipital lobe, the deep origin of 
the third or oculo-motor nerve as well a.s to the 
mesial and lateral fillet. The inferior pair of 
(piadrigeminal liodies are more closely in touch 
with the organs of hearing, and are connected by 
the lateral fillet with the cochlear nucleus of the 
auditory nerve. 

Surface of the Brain. 

The peripheral part of each hemisphere, which 
consists of grey matter, exhibits a characteristic 
fokUs:! appearance, known a.s gyri (or convolu- 
tions) of the cerebrum. These gyn are separated 
from each other by fissures and sulci, some of 
which arc considered to subdivide the hemisphere 
into lobes, whilst others separate the ^ri in 
each lolw from each other. In each hemisphere 
of the human brain five lobes arc recognixed : the 
tcmporo-sphenoidal, frontal, parietal, occipital, 
and the central lobe or Island of Reil ; it should, 
however. l>o realized that these lo^s do not 
exactly correspond to the outlines of the bones 
aftcr'wllich they are named. Passing obliquely 
on the outer face of the hemisphere from before, 
upward and backward, is the well-marked Sylvian 
fissure (fig. q, s). which is the first to appear in the 
development of the hemisphere. Below it lies the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobe* and above and in front of 
It, the parietal and frontal lobes. As soon as it , 
appears on the external surface of the brain the A, 
fissure divides into three limbs, anterior hori- B. 
zontal (s^). ascending (^). and posterior horizontal C, 

(s*), the latter being by far the longest. The place S, 
whence these diverge is the Sylvian point and z*. 
corresponds to the pterion on the surface of the z*, 
skull (see Anatomy: Superficial and Artistic), z*. 

Between these three limbs and the vallecula or 


.HujMrior quzdrigcminzl baailaris) (A) and temporal. The frontal lobe 
is separate from the parietal by the fissure 
of Rolando (fig. g, r) which extends on the 
outer face of the hemisphere from the 
longitudinal fissure obliquely downward 
and forward towards the Sylvian fissure. 
About 2 m. from the hinder end of the 
hemisphere is the parieto - occipital fissure, 
which, commencing at the longitudinal 
fissure, passes down the inner surface of the 
hemisphere, and transversely outwards for 
a short distance on the outer surface of the 
hemisphere ; it separates the parietal and 
occipital lobes from each other. 

The Temporo- Sphenoidal Lobe presents 
on the outer surface of the hemisphere 
three convolutions, arranged in parallel rizr.'f 
from above downward, and named superior, 
middle and inferior temporal gyn. The 
fissure which separates the superior and 
middle of thes(‘ convolutions is called the 
parallel pssure (fig. g, P). The Occipital 
Lobe also consists from above downwards 
ot three parallel gyri, named supeno}, 
middle and inferior oictpital. The Frontal 
Lobe is more complex ; immediately in 
front of the fissure of Rolando, and forming 
indeed its anterior boundary, is a convolu- 
tion named ascending frontal or pre-central, 
which ascends ohlifjuely backward and 
upward from the Sylvian to the longitudinal 
fissure. Springing from the froni ol this 
gyrus, and passing forward to the anterior 
end of the cerebrum, are three gyri, arranged 
in parallel Hers from al>ove downwards, and 
named superior, middle and inferior frontal 
gyri, which are also prolonged on to the 
orbital face of the frontal lobe. The Parietal 
Lobe is also complex ; its most anterior 
gyrus, named ascending parietal or post - central, ascends parallel 
to and immediately behind the fissure of Rolando. Springing from 
the upper end of the back of this gyrus Is the supra -parietal lobule, 
which, forming the boundary of the longitudinal fissure, extends as 
far back as the parieto-occipital fissure ; springing from the lower 
end of the back of this gyrus is the supra-margtnal, which forms the 
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From Cunningham, Text*hook of Anaiomy. 

Fici. g. — Gyri and Sulci, on the outer surface of the Cerebral Hemisphere. 
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upper boundary of the hinder part of the Sylvian fissure ; as this 
gyrus occupies the hollow in the parietal bone, which corresponds 
to the eminence, it may appropriately be named the gyrus of the 
parietal eminence. Above and behind the gyrus of the parietal 

eminence is the angular 
gyrus, which bends round 
the posterior extremity of 
the parallel fissure, while 
arching over the hinder end 
of the inferior temporo- 
sphenoidal sulcus is the 
post-parietal gyrus. Lying 
in the parietal lobe is the 
intra-farieial fissure (fig. 9. 
p* ano p*), which separates 
the gyrus of the parietal 
eminence from the supra- 
parietal lobule. 

The Central Lol>e of the 
hemisphere, more usually 
called the insula or island 
of Reit, does not come to the 
surface of the hemisphere, 
but lies deeply within the 
Sylvian fissure, the oper- 
cula forming the margin of 
which, conceal it. It con- 
sists of four or five short 
gyri, which radiate from 
the locus perforatus anticus. 
situated at the inner end of 
the fissure. This lobe is 
almost entirely surrounded 
by a deep sulcus called 
pjt,. io. — Orbital surface of the left the limiting sulcus of Reil, 
frontal lobe and the island of Reil ; the which insulates it from 
tip of the tcmporo-sphenoidal lobe has the adjacent gyri. It lies 
been removed to display the latter. opposite the upper part of 

O. Olfactory Jissurc'. oCer which the ««’’^tral 
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brain, are the orbital pti, 
which are separated from 
one another oy the orbital 
sulcus. This is usually 
H-shaped, and the gyri 
are therefore anterior. 


t _ s arc luereiorc iiuierjor, 

and 5. of ascending parietal con- ^^rtor, external and iii- 
„ volutions. g in. 

t. Central lobe or insula, jnrnal orbital gylus is an 

antero-pohtenor sulcus (5. rectus), beneath which lies the olfactory 
lobe, bulbous m front, for the olfactory nerves to arise from. 

On the mesial surface of the hemisphere, as seen when the brain is 
longitudinally bisected and the cerebellum and medulla removed by 
cutting through the crus cerebri (see fig. 11), the 
divided corpus callosum is the most central 
object, while below it are seen the fornix, septum 
lucidum and third ventricle, the description of 
which will follow. The cerebral surface, above 
and m front of the corpus callosum, is divided 
into two by a sulcus, the contour of which 
ilosely resembles that of the upper margin of 
the tuirpus callosum. This is the calloso-marginal 
sulcus, so called because it separates the callosal 
gyrus, which lies between it and the corpus 
callosum, from the marginal gyri nearer the 
margin of the brain. When the sulcus reaches 
a point vertically above the hind end of the 
corpus callosum it turns sharply upward and so 
forms the hinder limit of the marginal gyri, the 
posterior inch or two of which is more or less 
distinctly marked off to form the paracentral 
lobule, where the upper part of the central fissure 
of Rolando turns over the margin of the brain. 

The callosal gyrus, which is also called the 
gyrus fornicatus from its arched appearance, is 
continued backward round the posterior end of 
the corpus callosum, and so to the mesial surface 
of the temporal lobe. Behind the up^med end 
of the calloso-marginal sulcus there is a square 
area which is called the precuneus or quadrate 
lohe : it is bounded behind by the deeply cut 
internal parieto-occipital fissiire and this runs 
from the margin of the brain downward and 
forward to join another fissure, the calcarine, at an acute angle, 
thus enclosing a wedge-shaped piece of brain called the cuneus 
between them. The calcarine fissure is fairly horizontal, and is 
joined aliout its middle by the internal parieto-occipital, so that the 


part in front of the junction is called the pre-calcar ine, and that behind 
the post-calcarine fissure. The internal parieto-occipital and cal- 
carine are real fiasures, because they cause an elevation in the 
interior of the brain, known as the hippocampus minor. Just in 
front of the anterior end of the calcarine fissure the callosal gyrus is 
constricted to form the isthmus which connects it with the hippo- 
campal or uncinate gyrus. Below the calcarine fissure is a gyrus 
called the gyrus linguatis, and this is bounded below by anothet^ 
true fissure, the collateral, which runs parallel to the calcarine, but 
is continued much farther forward into the temporal lobe and so 
forms the lower boundary of the hippocampal g)^s. It will thus 
be seen that the hippocampal gyms is continuous posteriorly with 
the callosal gyrus alwve by means of the isthmus, and with the gyrus 
lingualis l^elow. The hippocampal gyrus is bounded above by the 
dentate or hippocampal fissure which causes the hippocaippus major 
in the descending cornu and so is a complete fissure, l^its lips arc 
separated the fascia dentata or gyrus dentatus and*^ the fimbria 
continued from the posterior pillar of the fornix are seen. Anteriorly 
the fissure is arrested by the recurved process of the upper part of the 
hippocampal gyrus, cdled the tftKws. and in front of this a slight 
sulcus, the incisura temporalis, marks off the temporal pole or tip 
of the temporal lobe from the region of the uncus. It will be seen 
that the callosal gyrus, isthmus, and hippocampal gyrus form 
nearly a complete ring, and to this the name of limbic lobs is given. 

Interior of the Cerebrum, 

If a horizontal slice be removed from the upper part of each 
hemi.sphere (sw fig. 12), the peripheral grey matter of the gyri will 
be seen to follow their various windings, whilst the core of each gyms 
consists of white matter continuous with a mass of white matter 
in the interior of the hemisphere. If a deeper slice be now made 
down to the plane of the corpus callosum, the white matter of that 
structure will be seen to be continuous with the white centre of 
each hemisphere known as the centrum ovale. The corpus callosum 
does not equal the hemispheres in length, but approaches nearer to 
their anterior than their posterior ends. It terminates liehind in a 
free rounded end, named the splenium (see fig. n), whilst m front 
it forms a knee-shaped bend, and passes downwards and backwards 
as far as the lamina cinerea. If the dissection be performed on a 
brain which ha.s been hardened in spirit, the corpus callosum is seen 
to consist almost entirely of bundles of nerve fibres, passing trans- 
versely across the mesial plane between the two hemispheres ; these 
fibres may lie traced into the white cores and grey matter of tlic 
gyri, and connect the gyri, though by no means always corresponding 
ones, in tin? opposite hemispheres. Hence the corpus callosum is a con- 
necting or commissural structure, which brings the gyri of the two 
hemispheres into anatomical and physiological relation with each 
other. On the surface of the corpus callosum a few fibres, the stnas 
longitudinales, run in the antero-postcrior or longitudinal direction 
(see fig. 12, h). Their morphological interest is referred to in tlie 
section below on Comparative Anatomy. In the sulcus between the 
corpus callosum and the limbic lobe a narrow band of fibres called 
the cingulum i.s seen, most of its fibres only run a short distance in 
it and link together adjacent parts of the brain. If the corpus 
callosum be now cut through on each side of its mesial line, the large 
cavity or lateral ventricle in each hemisphere will be Opened into. 



From Cunningham, TextJ^ok ^Anatomy. 

Fig. 11. — The Gyri and Sulci on the Mesial Aspect of the Cerebral Hemi.sphere. 
r. Fissure of Rolando, r.o, Rostral sulcus, id, Incisura temporalis. 

The lateral ventricle is subdivided into a central space or body, 
and three bent prolongations or cornua ; the anterior comu extends 
forward, outward and downward into the frontal lobe ; the posterior 
cornu curves backward, outward and inward into the occipital lobe ; 
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the descending cornu curves backward, outward, downward, forward 
and inward, behind and below the optic thalamus into the temporo- 
sphenoiilal lobe. On the floor ol the central space may be seen 
from before backward the K^ey upper surface of the pear-shaped 
caudate nucleus of the corpus striatum (figs. 12 and 13, /). and to its 
inner and posterior part a small portion of the optic thalamus, whilst 
between tne two is the curved flat band, the taenia semicircularts 
(figs. 12 and 13. g). Resting on the uppoi surface of tlie thalamus 



12. To show tlie Right Ventricle and the left half of the 
Conius Callosum. 


a, 1 ninsverse fibres, and 
L, Longitudinal filires of corpus 
uiliosum. 

c, Anlenoi.aml [ventricle, 

d, Posterior cornua of lateral 

e, Septum lucidum, 

/, C'orjiiis striatum. 


g, Taenia semicircularis. 
/i. Optic thalamus. 

h. Choroid pleMis. 

/, Taenia hip|X)campi. 

m, Hippocampus major. 

n, Hipjiocampus minor. 
(K Emmentia collateralis 


is the vascular fringe of the velum mterjroHilum, named choroul 
plexus, and immediately internal to this fringe is the frei* edge of the 
white paster ioi pillar of the fornix. 'J’hc anterior cornu has the an- 
terior end of the corpus striatum pro|ectmg into it. The ]>DSterioi 
cornu has an elevation on its flooi , the hippocampus minor (fig, li. n). 
and hetwiTU tins cornu and the descending cornu is the elevation 
called emiuentta collateralis, formed by the collateral fissure (fig. 12. (d- 
E.xtending down tlie descending cornu and following its curvature 
is the hippocampus majoi, which lermmutes below in a nodulai eml, 
the pes hippocampi ; on its inner border is the wiiite taenia hippo 
campi. continuous alxive with the postenor pillai of the tomix. 
If the taenia be drawn to one side the hippocampal fissure is exposed, 
at the lioUoin of which the grey matter of the gyrus hippocampi 
may be seen to form a well-defined dentateil border (the so caBed 
fascia dentata). The choroid plexus of the pi.i mater turns round the 
gyrus hippocamjh, and enters the ilescemlmg cornu through the 
lateral part of the great transverse fissure between the taenia hippo- 
campi and optic thalamus. The lateral ventricle is lined by a 
ciliated epithelium called the ependvma. This lining is continuous 
through the foramen of Monro with that of Hit* third ventricle, 
which again is conlinuous with the lining of the fourth ventricle 
through the aqueduct of Sylvius. A little fluid is contained in the 
cerebral ventricles, which, under some pathological conditions, may 
incrca.se greatly in quantity, so as to occasion considerable dilatation 
of tlie ventricular cavities. 

If till' corpus callosum be now' divideil al>out its middle by a 
transverse incision, and the jiostcrior half of this structure be turned 
liack (see fig. 13). the body of the lomix on which the corpus callosum 
rests. is exposed, if the anterior half ot thgi^sorpus callosum be now 
turned forward! thi' grey partition, or septum lucidum, between the 
two lateral ventricles is exposed. This septum fits into the interval 
lH:tween the under surface of the corpus callosuni and the upper 
surface of the anterior part of the fomix. U consists of two layers 
ol grey mattor, between which is a narrow vertical mesial space, 
the t nit ventricle (fig. 13. e), and this space does not communicate 
nitl itia other ventricles nor is it lined with ependynm. H the 
'1 be now removed, the anterior pari of the foniix is brought 
j|j»' ew 

/or»u ia an arch*aliaped band ol nerv'C fibres extending in the 


antero-po.sterior direction. Its anterior end forms the anterior 
pillars of the arch, its posterior end the posterior pillars, whilst the 
intermediate body of the fomix forms the crown of the arch. It 
consists of two lateral halves, one belonging to each hemisphere. 
At the summit of the arch the two lateral halves are joined to form 
the body ; but in front the two halves separate from each other, 
and form two anterior pillars, which descend in front of the third 
ventricle to the base of the cerebrum, where they form the corpora 
alhicantia, and from these some white fibres called the bundle of 
Vicq d’Azyr ascend to the optic thalamus (see fig. ii). Behind the 
body the two halves diverge much more from each other, and form 
the posterior pillars, in the triangular interval between which i.s a 
thin lamina of commissural fibres called the lyra (fig. 13, a). Each 
posterior pillar curves downward and outward into the descending 
cornu of the ventricle, and. under the name of taenia hippocampi, 
form.s the mesial free border of the hippocampus major (fig. 13, /). 
Eventually it ends m the substance of the hippocampus and in the 
uncus of the temporal lobe. If the body of the fomix be now 
divided by a transverse incision, its anterior part thrown forward, 
and its posterior part backward, the great transverse fissure of the 
cerebrum is opened into, and the velum interpositum lying in that 
fissure is exposed. 

The velum interpositum is an expanded fold of pia mater, which 
passes into the anterior of the hemispheres tlirough the great trans- 
verse fissure. It is triangular in shape ; its base is a line with tlie 
posterior end ol the corpus callasum, where it is continuous with the 
external pia mater ; its lateral margins are fringed by the choroid 

{ dexuses, which are seen in the bodies and descending cornua oi the 
ateral ventricles, where they are invested by the endothelial lining 
of those cavities. Its apex, where the two choroid ph'xiises blend 
with each other, lies just behind the anterior pillars ol the lomix. 
The interval between the apex and these pillars is the apertun ol 
communication lietween the two lateral ventricles and the third, 
already referred to as the foramen of Mouro. The choroid plexuses 
contain the small choroidal cauteries ; and the blood from these is 
returned by small veins, which join to form the veins of Galen. 
These veins pass along the centri. of the velum, and. as is shown 
in fig. 1, open into the straight sinus. If the velum interpositum 
1x5 now carefully raised from belore backward, the optic tlialami, 
third ventricle, pineal body and corpora quadrigemina are exposed. 



Fig. 13. — A deeper dissection of the lateral Ventricle, and of th0 
Velum Interpositum. 


a, Lyra, turned back. 
h, b. Posterior pillars of the 
fomix, turned back. 
c, c. Anterior pillars of the fomix. 

d. Velum interpositum and 

veins of Galen. 

e. Fifth ventricle. 

/, /, Corj^us striatum. 


g, g, Taenia seniicircularis. 
k.k. Optic thalamus. 
h. Choroid plexus. 

/, Taenia hippocampi. 
m. Hippocampus major in de- 
scending cornu. 

n. Hippocampus minor. 

o, Eminentia collateralis. 


The optic thalamus is a large, somewhat ovoid body situated behind 
the corpus striatum, and above the crus cerebri. Its upper surface 
is partly seen in the floor of the body of the lateral ventncle. but is 
for the most pari covered by the fomix and velum interpositum. 
Its pwtero-inwrior surface forms the roof of the descending comn 
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of the ventricle, whilst its inner surface forms the side wall of the 
third ventricle. At its outer and posterior part are two sl^ht eleva- 
tions. in close relation to the optic tract, and named respectively 
corpus geniculatum internum and externum. 

The posterior knob-like extremity of the thalamus is called the 
pulvinaf ; this, as well as the two corpora geniculata and the superior 
corpus quadrigemmum. is connected with the optic tract. 

The third ventricle (see fig. 6) is a cavity situated in the mesial 
plane between the two optic thalami. Its roof is formed by the velum 
mterpositum and body of the fornix ; its floor by the posterior 
perforated space, corpora albicantia, tuber cinereum. infundibulum, 
and optic commissure ; its anterior boundary by the anterior 
pillars of the fornix, anterior commissure and lamina cinerea ; its 
posterior boundary, by the corpora quadngemina and posterior 
commissure. The cavity of this ventneU* is of small size in the living 
head, for the inner surfaces of the two thalami arc connected together 
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From Cunningham, Tixt*hook ijf Anatomy^ 

Fig. 14.— Horizontal Section through the Right Cerebral Hemisphere 
at the Level of the Widest Part of the Lenticular Nucleus. 

by intermediate grey matter, named the middle or soft commissure. 
Immediately in front of the corpora quadrigemina. the white fibrw 
of the posterior commissure pass across between the two optic thalami. 

If the anterior pillars of the fornix be separated from each other, the 
white fibres of the anterior commissure may be seen lying in front of 
them. 

The pineal body is a reddish cone-shaped body situated upon the 
anterior pair of the corpora quadrigemina (see fig.s. 3 and 6). From 
its broad anterior end two white bands, the peduncles of the pineiU 
body, pass forward, one on the inner side 01 each optic thalamus. 

Each peduncle joins, along with the taenia scmicircularis, the 
anterior pillar of the fornix of its own side. In its structure this 
body consists of tubular gland tiasue containing gritty calcareous 
particles, constituting the brain sand. Its morphology ■will be 
referred to later. 

A general idea of the internal structure of the brain is best obtained 
by studying a horizontal section made just below the level of the 


Sylvian point and just above the great transverse fissure (see fig. 14). 
Such a section wilt cut the corpus callosum anteriorly at the genu 


and posterioriy at the splenium, but the body is above the plane of 
section. Behmd the genu the fifth ventricle is cut, and behind that 
the two pillars of the fornix which here form the anterior boundary 
of the thtfd ventricle. At the posterior end of this is the pineal 
body, which the section has just escaped. To the outer side of the 
fornix is seen the foramen of Munro, le^ing into the front of the body 
and anterior horn of the lateral ventricle. It will be seen that the 
lateral boundary of this horn is the cut caudate nucleus of the corpus 
striatum, while the lateral boundary of the third ventricle is the cut 
optic thalamus, both of which bodies have been already descrilied, 
but external to these is a third triangular grey mass, with its apex 
directed inward, which cannot be seen except in a section. This is 
the lenticular nucleus of the corpus striatum, the inner or apical 
half of which is of a light colour and is called the globus palhdus, 
while the basal half is redder and is known as the putamen. External 
to the putamen is a long narrow strip of grey matter called the 
ciaustrum, which is sometimes regarded as a third nucleus 
of the corpus striatum. These masses of grey matter, taken 
together, are the basal nuclei of the brain. Internal to the 
lenticular nucleus, and between it and the caudate nucleus 
in front and the thalamus behind, is the internal capsule^ 
through which run most of the fibres connecting the cerebral 
cortex with the crus cerebri. The capsule adapts itself to the 
contour of the lenticular nucleus and has an anterior limb, 
a bend or genu, and a posterior limb. Just behind the genu 
of the internal capsule is a very important region, for here the 
great motor tract from the Rolandic region of the cortex 
passes on its way to tlie crusta and spinal cord. Besides this 
there are fibres passing from the cortex to the deep origins of 
the facial and hypo-glossal nerves. Behind the motor tracts 
are the sensory, including the fillet, the superior ccrebtdlar 
peduncle and the inferior quadrigeminal tract, while quite at 
the back of the capsule are found the auditory ana optic 
radiations linking up the higher (cortical) and lower auditory 
and visual centres. Between the putamen and the ciaustrum 
is the external capsule, which is smaller and of less importance 
than the internal, while on the lateral side of the ciaustrum 
is the white and then the grey matter of the central lobe. 
As the fibres of the internal capsule run up toward the cortex 
they decus.sate with the tran.sverse fibres of the corjius callosum 
and spread out to form the corona radtaia. It has only been 
possible to deal with a few of the more important bundles of 
fibres here, but it should bo mentioned that much of the white 
matter of the brain is fornu'd of association fibres which link 
up different cortical areas, and wliich become medullatcd and 
functional after birth. 

ireiflht of the Brain, 

This has been the subject of a great deal of research, but 
the results are not altogether conclusive ; it seems, however, 
that, although the male brain is 4 to 5 oz, heavier than that of 
the female, its relative w’eighl to that of the body is about the 
same in the two sexes. An average male brain weighs about 
48 oz. and a female 43^ oz. The greatest absolute weight is 
found between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age in the 
male and a little later in the female. At birth the brain weighs 
comparatively much more than it does later on, its proportion 
to the body wwght l>emg about 1 to (>, At the tenth year it 
is about 1 to 14, at the twentieth i to 30, and after that about 
1 to 36-5. In old age there is a further slight decrease in 
proportion. In many men of great intellectual eminence the 
brain weight has been large — Cuvier's brain weighed 64 J oz., 
Goodsir's 57J, for instance -but the exceptions are numerous. 
Brains over 60 02. m weight arc frequently found in quite 
unflistinguished people, and even in idiots 60 oz. has been 
recorded. On the other hand, microcephalic idiots may have 
a brain as low as 10 or even 8^ oz., but it is doubtful whether 
normal intelligence is possible with a brain weighing less than 
32 oz. The taller the individual the greater is his brain weight, 
but short people have proportionally heavier brains than tall. 
The weight of the cerebellum is usually one-eigbtb of that of 
the entire brain. Attempts have been made to estimate the surface 
area of the grey matter by dissecting it off and measuring it, and 
also by covering it with gold leaf ana measuring that. The results, 
however, have not been conclusive. 

Further details of the brain, abundantly illustrated, will be found 
in the later editions of any of the standard text-books on anatomy, 
references to which will be found in the article on Anatomy : Modern 
Human. Das Menschenhirn, by G. Retzius (Stockholm, 1896), and 
numerous recent memoirs tor G. Elliot Smith and D. J. Cunningham 
in the Joum, Anat. and Phys. and Anatomisch. Anzeig., may be 
consulted. 


Histology of Cerebral Cortex, 

The cerebral cortex (sec fig. 15) consists of a continuous sheet of 
grey matter completely enveloping the white matter of the hemi- 
spheres. It varies in thickness 'in different parts, and becomes 
tninner in old age, but all parts show a somewhat similar microscopic 
structure. Thus, m vertical section, the following layers may be 
made out ; — 
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1. The Molecular Layer {Stratum tonale).—Tlm is made up of a 

large number of fine nerve branchings both medullated and non- 
medullated. The whole forms a close network, the fibres of which 
run chiefly a tangential course. The cells of this layer are the .so- 
called rells of Cajal, They pos-sess an irregular body, giving off 4 or 
5 dendrites, which terminate within the molecular layer and a long 
nerve fibre process or neuraxon which runs parallel to the surface of 
the convolution. , ^ . 

2. The Layer of small Pyramidal Cetts.— The typical cells of this 
layer are pyramid-shaped, the apices of the pyramids being directed 
towards the surface. The apex terminates in a dendron which 
reaches into the molecular layer, giving off several collateral hori- 
zontal branches in its course. The final branches in the molecular 
layy*r take a direction parallel to the surface. Smaller dendrites 
arise from the lateral and basal surfaces of these cells, but do not 
extend far from the body of the cell. The neuraxon always anses 
from the base of the coll and passes towards the central white 

HeUR00t.lA 
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From Cunningham, Teni^ioek o/AnmUmy, 

Fig. 15, — Diagram to illustrate Minute Structure of the Cerebral 
Cortex. 

p |Neuroglia cells. 

C. Cell with short axon (N) which breaks 

up in a free arborization. 

D. Spindle-shaped cell in stratum zonalc. 


E. Small pyramidal cell. 

F. Large pyramidal cell. 

G. Cell of Martinotti. 

H. Polymorphic cell. 

K. Coriticipctal fibres. 


matter, thus forming one of the nerve-fibres of that substance. In 
its path it gives off a number of collateralH at right angles, which 
are distributed to the adjacent pey matter. 

3. The Layer of lafge Pyramwal Cells . — This is characterized by 
the presence of numl^rs of cells of the same type as those of the 
preceding lawr, but of larger size. The nem-fibre process becomes 
a medullated fibre of the white matter. 

4, The Layer of Polymorphous Cells. -The cells of this layer are 
irregular in outline, and give off several dendntes branching into the 
surrounding grey matter. Tlie neuraxon gives off a number of 
collatefnls, and then becomes a nerve-fibre of the central white 
matter/' 

Scattered through these three layers there are also a number of 
OiUs {cells of Gofgi) whose neuraxon divides at once, the divisions 
tirminating withm the immediate vicinity of the cell-body. Some 
ceUa arc also found in which the neuraxon, instead of running into 


the white matter of the brain, passes toward the surface ; these are 
called uUs of Martinotti. 

The medullated nerve -fibres of the white matter when traced 
into the cortex are seen to enter in bundles set vertically to the 
surface. These bundles taper and are resolved into isolated fibres 
in the upper parts of the pyramidal layers. The fibres constituting 
the bundles form two sets, {a) The centrifugal fibres consist as 
above described of the fibre processes of the pyramidal and poly- 
morphous cells, {b) The centripetal fibres ascend through the cortex 
to terminate within the molecular layer by horizontally mnning 
branches. As they pass through they give off a number of collateral^ 
The position of the cells from which these fibres arise is not known. 
In addition to the radially arranged bundles of fibres, networks are 
formed by the interlacement with them of large numbers of fine 
medullated fibres running tangentially to the surface. These are 
derived chiefly from the collaterals of the pyramidal cells and of the 
centripetal fibres. They form two specially marked bundles, one 
within the layer of the polymorphous cells known as the tuner 
band of Baillarffer, and another in the layer of large pyramidal cells 
called the outer band of Baillarger. This latter is very thick in the 
calcanne region, and forms the white stria of Gennin, while the inner 
band is best seen in the precentral gyrus. As both these strands 
cross the already mentioned radial bundles at right angles, they are 
regarded as specialized parts of an interradial reitculum of fibre.s, but, 
nearer the surtece than the radial bundles penetrate, tangential 
fibres are found, and here they are called the supraradial reticulum. 
In certain parts of the brain the fibres of this reticulum are more 
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From The Mutenm CaUUegut ^ the Royal College qf Surgeons of England 
Fig. 16. — Brain of Petromyeon marinus (dorsal view). A, Brain ; 

B, choroid plexus removed. 

closely set, and form the band of Bechterew in the superficial part of 
the small pyramidal cell zone. 

For further information on the structure of the cerebral cortex, 
sec A. W. Campbell, Proc, R. Soc. vols. Ixxii. and Ixxiv. 

Comparative Anatomy. 

A useful introduction to the study of the vertebrate brain is that 
of the Amphioxus, one of the lowest of the Chordata or animals 
having a notochord. Here* the brain is a very .slightly modified 
part of the dorsal tubular ncrve-cord, and, on the surface, shows no 
distinction from the rest of that cord. When a section is made the 
central canal is seen to be enlarged into a cavity, the netirocoele, 
which, in the young animal, communicates by an opening, the 
neurofiore, with the bottom of the olfactory , pit, and so with the 
exterior. More ventrally another slight diverticulum probably 
represents the infundibulum. The only trace of an eye is a patch 
of pigment at the anterior end of the brain, and there are no signs 
of any auditory apparatus. There are only two jiairs of cerebral 
nerves, both of which are sensory (Willey, Amphioxus, 1894). In the 
Cyclostomata, of which the lamprey (Petromyzon) is an example, 
the minute brain is much more complex, though it is still only a very 
slight enlargement of the anterior end of the cord. The single cavity 
seen in Amphioxus is here subdivided into three : an anterior or 
prosencephalon, a middle or mesencephalon, and a hinder or rhomb- 
encephalon. The rhombencephalon has a very slight transverse 
thickening in the fore-part of its roof, this is the rudimentary cere- 
bellum {Cer.) \ the rest of this part of the brain is taken up by the 
large medulla, the cavity of which is the fossa rhomboidalis or fourth 
ventricle. This fossa is roofed over by the epithelium lining the 
cavity of the ventricle, by pia mater aiid blood-vessels constituting 
a choroid plexns (fig. 16. B), The fourth ventricle communicates 
with the parts in front by means of a passage known as the aqueduct 
of Sylvius. 

Tne mesencephalon or mid-brain, when looked at from the dorsal 
surface, shows a pair of large hollow swellings, the optic lobes or 
corpora bigemina. Their cavities open out from the aqueduct of 
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Sylvius, and from the nervous tissue in their walls the optic nerves 
derive their fibres. From the front of the prosencephalon or anterior 
vesicle the olfactory nerves come off. and at the base of each of these 
are two hollow swellings ; the larger and more anterior is the olfac- 
tory bulb, the smaller and more posterior the cerebral hemisphere. 
Both these swellings must be regarded as lateral outgrowths from 
the blind front end of the original single vesicle of the brain as seen 
in Amphioxus, and from the anterior subdivision or prosencephalon 
in the lamprey. The anterior vesicle, however, is now again sub- 
divided. and that part from which the cerebral hemispheres 
bud out. and the hemispheres themselves, is called the 
telencephalon, while the posterior part of the original 
prosencephalon is known as the thalamenccphalon. or more 
rarely the diencephalon. On the dorsal surface of the 
thalamenccphalon arc two nervous masses called the 
ganglia habenulae ; the right is much larger than the left, 
and from it a stalk runs forward and upward to end in oir.NWvt 
the vestigial pineal body (or epiphysis), which contains »»«•“ «■ 
rudiments of a pigmentea retina and of a lens, and 
which is usually regarded as the remains of one of a pair 
of median eyes, though it has been suggested that it may 
be an organ for ttu‘ appreciation of temperature. From the 
small left ganglion habenulae a still more rudimentary 
pineal stalk projects, and there are signs of a third out- 
growth (paraphysis) in front of these. On the floor of the 
thalamenccphalon tin* blind pouch-like infundibulum is 
in contact with the pituitary body, an outgrowth from 
the combined pituitary and olfactory jiouch, which in the 
adult opens on to the top of the. head just in front of the 
pineal area. The anterior closed end of the nerve-tube, in 
front of the foramina of Munro or openings from which the 
hemispheres have grown out, is known as the lamina 
termiualis, and in this is seen a little white commissure, 
connecting the hemispheres of opposite sides and lielonging 
entirely to the telencephalon, known a.s the anterior commissure. 
The rciof of the telencephalon is mainly epithelial, and contains 
no traces of cortical structure. In the j>osterior part of the 
roof of the thalamenccphalon is the small posterior commissure 
(Ahlbom, Znts. wiss. !tool. Bd. xxxix., 1883, p. iqi). In the 
Elasmobranch Fish, such as the sharks and rays, the cerebellum 
T 7) is very large and contains the layers found in all the 


anterior pineal organ or paraphysis is large {Saunders, Ann. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. iii., 18B9, p, 157 ; Burkhardt, Central- 
narvensysiem v. Pratopterus, Berlin, 1893). 

In the Amphibia the brain is of a low type, the most marked 
advances on that of the fish being that the anterior commissure is 
divided into a dorsal and ventral part, of which the ventral is 
true anterior commissure of higher vertebrates, while the dorsal is 
a hippocampal commissure and coincides in its appearance with 
the presence of a sm^l mass of cells in the outer layer of the median 
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From Cat. R.C.S. England. 

Fig. 18.- 


-Section of Brain of Turtle (Chelone). 


wall of the pallium, which is probably the first indication of a 
hippocampal cortex or cortex of any kind (Osborn. Joum. Morph. 
vol. ii., 1880. p. 51). 

In the Reptilia the medulla has a marked flexure with a ventral 
convexity, and an undoubted cerebral cortex for the first time makes 
its appearance. The mesial wall of the cerebral hemisphere is divided 
into a large dorsal hippocampal area (fig. 18, Hip,) and a smaller 
ventral olfactory tubercle. Between these two a narrow area of 
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tile separation into corpora quadrigemina. 1 

stalk in the roof of the thalamencephalon, and the ganglia habenulae 
- very constant structures in the vertebrate brain — are not so 
marked as in Petromyzon. but are, as usual, connected with the 

wiTh The’ Z^rpus^interpedunculare (&eyncrl’s | Behind the so-caUed pineal eye and its sUlk^the epiphysis or pm^ 
lnind“) ^Thi-v an- tinitecl across the middle fine by a small superior \ body, and sometimes there is a dorsal sac between them (see fig. 18). 
or habenular coimnissure. In the floor of the thalamenccphalon are 


lateral part oi tne neminpurrc rtniam ilim w. 

neopallium, while the lower lateral part, imperfectly separated from 
it. IS called the pyriform lobe. In the Lacertilia the pineal eye, if it 
be an eye, is better developed than in any existing vertebrate, 
though even in them there is no evidence of its being used for sight. 


two masses of ganglionic tissue, the optic thalami. The tnfundi 
bill urn dilates into two rounded bodies, the Inbi inferwtes, while the 
pituitary body or hvpophvsis cerebri has two lateral diverticula 
known as saici vasrulosi. Ganglia geniculata are found for the first 
lime in connexion with the optic tracts in the lower part of the 
thalamus. The olfactory^ lob(‘s (fig. 17. Olf. Bt 4 lb) are very large and 
often separated by long stalks from the cerebral hemispheres, 
which are comparatively much larger than those of the Cyclo- 
stomata ; their roof or pallium is nervous, but devoid of cortical 



From Cat. /P.C..V. England. 

Fig. 17. - Section of the Brain of T^rbeagle Shark (Lamna). 

structure, while in the floor in fiome species large anterior basal | 
ganglia or corpora striata are found (Miklucho-Maclay. Jieiirdge z. \ 
vergl. Neurol.. 1870 ; Edinger, Arch. mihr. Anat. Bd. Iviii.. 1901, 
p. fif)T, “ Cerebellum ”). The Teleostean Fish are chiefly remarkable 
for the great development of the optic lobes and suppression of the 
olfactory apparatus. The pallium is non-nervous, and the optic 
tracts merely cross one another instead of forming a commissure. 
A process Of the cerebellum called valvula cerebelH projects into the 
cavity of each optic lobe (Rabl. Ruckhard. Arch. Anat. u. Phys., 
1898. p. 34 s [Pallium] : Haller, Morph. Jahrh, Bd. xxvi., 1898. 
p. 632 [Histology and Bibliography]). The brain of the Dipnoi, or 
mud fish, shows no very important developments, except that the 


The middle or soft commissure appears in certain reptiles {Crocodilia 
and Ckelonia). as does also the corpus mammillare (Edinger. 
Scnckenberg, Naturf. Gesell, Bd. xix., 189(1, and Bd. xxii., 1899; 
Haller, Morph. Jahrb. Bd. xxviii.. 1900, ji. 252). Among the birds 
there is great unity of type, the cerebellum is large and, by its forward 
projection, presses the optic lobes down toward the ventro-lateral 
part of the brain. The cerebral hemispheres are also large, owing 
chiefly to the great size of the corpora striata, which already show 
a differentiation into caudate nucleus, putamen and globus pallidus. 
The pallium is reptilian in character, though its cortical area is more 
extensive. The geniculate bodie.s are ver>» large (Bumm, 
Zeits. wiss. Zool. Bd. xxxviii., 1883, p. 430 ; Brandis, /Ire*. 
mihr. Anat, Bd. xli.. 1893, p. 623, and xliii.. 1894, p. 96. 
and xliv., 1895. p. 534 I Hoyco and Warrington. PhU. 
Trans, vol. cxci.. 1899, p. 293)* 

Amongthe Mammalia the Monotrematahavea ceretiellum 
which shows, in addition to the central lobe of the lower 
vertebrates, a flocculus on (‘ach side, and the two halves of 
the cei-ebellum are united by a ventral commistiure. the 
pons varolii. The pallium is reptilian in its arrangement, 
out that part of it which Elliot Smith has named the neo- 
pallium is very large, both in the Ornitlior^chus and 
Echidna, a fact very difficult to account for. In the latter 
animal the cortical area is so extensive as to be thrown 
into many and deep sulci, and yet the Echidna is one 
of the lowliest of mammals m othei respects. A well- 
marked rhinal fissure separates the pyriform lobe from 
the neopalliitm, while, on the me.Hial surface, the hippocampal 
fissure separates the neopalUum from the hippocampal area. Just 
below the hippocampal fissure a specially coloured tract indicatca 

* The literature of the pineal region is enormous. Studnicka 
(in Oppels V ergleichende mikrosh. Anat. Teilc 4-5, 1004^ *905) gives 
283 references. The present conception of the generalised arrange 
ment is : (a) A single glandular median organ from the fore-brain 
called the paraphysis. A pouch of the ependymal roof of the 
ventricle called the dorsal sac. (y) A right and left epiphysis, one 
of wdiich may be wholly or partially suppressed. These may change 
their position to anterior and posterior in some animals. 
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the first a})pearance of the fascia dentata (see fig. 20). The anterior 
commissure is divided, as in reptiles, into dorsal and ventral parts, of 
which the latter is the larger (tig. 20, Cntnm. V. and D.), wnile just 
behind the dorsal part is the first appearance of the fimbria or fornix. 
Jn addition to the two fissures already named, there is, in the Echidna, 
one which in position and mode of formation corresjionds with the 
Sylvian fissure of liigher mammals. Elliot Smith, however, wisely 
refuses to homologize it absolutely with that fissure, and proposes 
the name of pseudosylvian for it. The pineal body is rudimentary, 
and the optic lobes are now, and throughout the Mammalia, sulv 
divided into four corpora quadrieemina. 

Among the Marsiipialia the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus) gives 
a very good i(Ji;a of a generalized mammalian brain, and sliows a 
large development of the parts concerned in the sense of smell. 
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’I he most important advance on the monotrc*me brain is that the 
calcarine tissuri' has now appcarerl on the jiosterior part of the mesial 
siirfcU.e and causes a bulging into the ventricle, called the cdlciir 
avis or hippiKamjms minor, just as the hippocampal fissure causes 
the hippocampus major {(lervais, Niwi'. .-Irch. Mus. tom. v., 1869; 
Ziehen, Jenaisdw Denksdn. Bd. vi., 1807). 

In the JCutlieria or mammals above the marsiijiials, tin cerebellum 
gradually becomes more comjilex, owing to the apjiearance ot lateral 
lolies betwmi the flocculus and the vermis, as well as the para- 
flocculus on the outer side of the flocculus. The corjnis callosum 
now first appears as a bridge between the neopalha, and its develop- 
ment leads to the stretching of the liippocampal formation, so that 
in the higher mammals the hippocampus is only found in the lower 
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anterior part of the occipital lobe has a well-marked vertical sulcus, 
called the simian sulcus or Affensfalte ; this often has a semilunar 
shape with its convexity forward, and is then called the sulcus 
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}'n.. 20. - Mesial and l.aterul Views of the Brain of Ornithorynchus. 

and back pari ol the ventricle, wliile the rudiments of the dorsal 
part remain as tlie striae lonpitudinales on the corpus callosum. 

The dur.sal part of the original anterior commissure becomes the 
fornix, and the paraterminal area is modified to form the septum 
lucidum. Tlie first appearance of the fis.sure of Rolando is probably 
in some of the Carnivora, in which, as the sulcus crudalis, it forms 
tlie jiosti'i ior boundary of the “ ursine lozenge described by Mivarl 
{Journ, Linn. Soc. vo\. xix.. 1886) (sec fig. 22, Sulc. Cru.). In the 
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Fu;. 21.— Mesial and Lateral ^'iews of the Brain of the Tasmanian Devil 
{Sarcophilus). 

liigher apes or Anthrojioidea the human fissures and sulci are largely 
recognizable, so that a gibbon’s brain, apart from all question of 
comparative anatomy, forms a useful means of demonstrating to a 
junior class the main gyri and sulci of Man in a simple, and dia- 
grannnatic way. The nioin jioints of difference, aiiart from greater 
•implicity, are that the central lobe or island of Reil is exposed on 
tha surface of the brain, as it is in the human foetus, and that the 
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Fig. 22. — Dorsal and Lateral Views of the Brain of a Ratcl 
{Mellivora indica). 

lunatus. It is usually concealed in European brains bythe overgrowth 
of the surrounding gyri, but it occasionally remains, though less 
frequently than in the brains of Egyptian fellaheen. Its relation to 
the white stria of Gennan is especially interesting, and is 
recorded by Elliot Smith in the Anatomisiher Anzeijici, Bd. 
xxiv., 1904, p. 43b. 'J‘he rhinal fi.ssure, which is so charac 
teristic a feature of the low-cr mammals, almost disappears 
lEREBEW in Man, and is only represented by the incisma tempovuhs 
(iw‘e fig. II, i.t). 'J'he hippocampal fissure persists with little 
modification all through the mammalian class. The cal- 
carine fissure remains with many modilications from the 
marsupials to man. and in view of the famous controversy of 
i 8()4. in which Owen, Huxley and the then bishoji of 
Oxford took jiart, it is interesting to note that its hip 
pocampus minor can now' be clearly demonstrated, even 
m the Marsupialia. Another very ancient and stable sulcus 
is the orbital, which i.s a simple an tcTo- posterior line until Man 
is reached (see fig. 23, Sulc. Oru.). The great point of importance, 
however, in the evolution of the mammalian lirain i.s the gradual 
suppression of the olfactory region, and the develojiment ol the neo- 
pallium, a development which takes a sudden stride between the 
Anthropoid apes and Man. (For further particulars of this and other 
points in the comparative anatomy of the brain, see Catalogue of the 
Physiological Series of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, vol. il. 2nd ed., by R. H. pume and G. Elliot 
r yoft Smith, London, 1902.) 

Embryology. 

The brain, like the rest of the nervous system, is developed 
from the ectoderm or outer layer of the embryo by the 
formation of a groove in the mid-dorsal line. The lips of this 
medullary groove unite to form a canal beginning at the 
place where the neck of the embryo is to be. Tlie part of 
the neural canal in front of the earliest union forms the brain 
and very early becomes constricted into three vesicles, to 
which the names of prosencephalon, mesencephalon and 
rhombencephalon are now usually given. The simple tubular 
brain wc have seen os a pennanent arrangement in Am- 
phioxus, but the stage of the three vesicles is a transitory one, 
and is not found in the adult of any existing animal. From the 
sides of the prosencephalon, the optic vesicles grow out before the 
neural tube is completely closed, and eventually form the optic 
nerves and retinae, while, soon after this, the cerebral hemispheres 
bulge from the antero-dorsol part of the first primary vesicle, their 
points of evagination being the foramina of Munro. From the 
ventral parts of these cerebral hemisplieres the olfactory lobes are 
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constricted olt, while just behind the opc'niiigs of tlic foramina of cinetia, the corpus calhsum, fornix and septum iucidum. The roof 
Munro a ^nstncticm occurs which divides the prosencephalon into largely remains epithelial and is invaginatcd into tlic ventricle by 
two ^condary vesicles, the anterior of which, containing the foramina the mesoderm to form the choroid plexuses of the third ventricle, 
of Munro, IS called the telencephalon, while the posterior is the but at the posterior part it develops the ganglia habenulae and the 
matamencephalon QT atencephalon, A constriction also occurs in the pineal body, from a structure just in front of which lioth a lens 
hind vf^icio or rhombencephalon, dividing it into an anterior part, and retinal elements are derived in the lower forms. This is one 
xlw metencephalon, from which the cerebellum is developed^ and a great difference between the development of this organ and that 
p^terior or myelencephalon, the primitive medulla oblongata. At this of the true eyes ; indeed it has l>cen suggested that the pineal is an 
sta^ the general resemblance of the brain to that of the lamprey is oi^an of thermal sense and not the remains of a median eye at all. 
B XU j . third ventricle is developed from the basal' laminae^ 

Before the s^ondary constrictions occur three vertical flexures which here are not very imfiortant and from which the 
begin to form. The first is known as tlie t ephalic, and is caused by the and, until the fourth month, single corpus mammillare are developed, 
prosencephalon bending sliarp^r downward, below and in front of The infundibulum or stalk of the posterior part of the pituitary 
the meaencepl^on. The second is the cervical, and marks the place body at first grows down in front of the tuber cinereum and, accora- 
where the brain ends and the spmal cord begins ; the concavity of ing "to Gaskel’s theory, represents an ancestral mouth to which the 
this flexure is ventral. 1 lie third to apjiear has a ventral convexity ventricles of the brain ancl the central canal of tlie cord acted as the 
and is known as the pontine, since it marks the site of the future stomach and intestine {Quart. Journ. of Mic. Sci. 31 i p. 379; and 
•ptois V arolii ; it resembles the permanent flexure in the reptilian Journ. of Pkys. v. 10, p. 153). The reason why the basal lamina is 
. here small is because it contains the nuclei of no cranial nerves. 

11 will now be seen that the original neural canal, which is lined The anterior and iiosterior commissures appear before the middle 
bv ciliated epithelium, forms the ventricles ol the brain, while and the middle be rore the corpus iciiii/osttm,. as they do in phylogeny. 
superficial to this epithelium {ependyma) the grey and white matter In connexion with the thalamenceplialon, though not really bclong- 
is subsequently formed. It has been shown by His that the whole ing to it, may be mentioned the anterior lolies of the pituitary l>ody ; 
iKMiral tube may be divided into dorsal or alar, and ventral or basal these begin as an upward diverticulum from the posterior wall of the 
laminae, and, as the cerebral hemispheres bud out from the dorsal primitive pharynx or stomatodaeum about the fourtli week. This 
jiart of the anterior primary vesicle, they consist entirely of alar pouch of Hathkc, as it is called, becomes nipiK'd off by the developing 
laminae. The most characteristic feature of the human and anthro- base of the skull, and its bifid blind end meets and becomes appliecl 
poid brain is the rapid and great expansion of these hemispheres, to the posterior part of the body, which comes down from the brain, 
especially in a backward direction, so that the meseiiceplialon and In the mesencephalon the alar laminae form the corpora quadri- 
metencephalon are hidden by them from above at the seventh gemina ; these at first are bigeminal and hollow as they are in the 
month of intra-uterine lifi-. At first the foramina of Munro form lower vertebrates. The basal laminae thicken to form the crura 
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cerebri. In the rhombencejihalon the division into basal 
and alar laminae* is belter marked than in any other 
part; there is a definite groove inside the fourth ven- 
tricle. which remains in tlie adult as the superior and 
inferior fovea and which marks the separation Ix’tween 
the two laminae. In the basal lammai* are found the 
deep origins of most of the motor cranial nerves, while 
those of the sensory are situated in the alar laminae. 
The roof of the fourth ventricle widens out very much 
and remains largely ejfithelial as the tuiperior and 
inferior medullary vela. The cerebellum develops in the 
anterior part of tin* roof of the rhoinlwiicenhaioii as two 
lateral rudiments which unite in tin* mid lim* and so 
form a transverse l>ar similar to that seen in the adult 
lamprey ; at the end of the second month the flocculus 
and pairaflocculus become marked, and later on a senes 
of transverse fissures occur dividing the various lobes. 
Of the cerebellar peduncles the inferior develops first 
(third month), then the middle forming the pons (fourth 
month), and lastly the superi<yr (fiftli month) (Elliot 
Smith, Review of Neurology and Psychiatry, Octolwr 1903 ; 


Fro. 2p Lateral view of cerebral hemisphere of Gorilla {Anthropopithecus W. Kuithan. " Die Entwickluiig des Kleinhirns lici Sauge- 
gofilla). tieren,” Munchrner Med. Abhandl., 1B95 ; B. Stroud, 

" Mammalian cerebellum," Journ. of Comp. Neurology, 
a coinmunieation not only between the third and lateral ventricles, • 1895). Much of our knowledge of the tracts oi fibres in the brain is 


but between the two lateral ventricles, .so that the cavity of each 
hembsphere is continuous with that of tin* other ; soon, however, 
a median longitudinal fissure forms, into which the mesoderm grows 
to form the falx, and so the foramina of Munro are constricted into 
a V-shaped canal. In the floor of the hemispheres the corpora 
striata are d<*veloiX!d at an early date by a multiplication of nerve 
Celts, and on the external surface a depression, called the Sylvian 
fossa, marks the position of the future central lobe, which is after- 
wards hidden as the lips of tlie fossa {opercula) gradually close in 
on it to form the Sylvian fissure. The real fissures are complete 
infold mgs of the whole thickness of the ve.sicular wall and produce 
swellings in the cavity. Some of them, like the choroidal on the 
mesial surface, are developed very early, while the vesicle is little 
more than epithelial, and contain between their walls an inpushing 
of mesoderm to form the choroid plexus. Others, like the hippo- 
campal and calcarine, appear in the second and third months and 
correspond to invaginations of the nervous tissue, the hippocampus 
major and minor. The sulci appear later than the fissures and do 
not affect the internal cavity ; they arc due to the rapid growth of 
the cortex in certain areas. The corpus callosum and fornix appear 
al)out the third month and their development is somewhat doubtful ; 
they arc probably modifications of tJie lamina terminalis, but they 
may be secondary adhesions between the adjacent surfaces of the 
cerebral hemispheres where the cortical grey matter has not covered 
the white. They begin at their antero-ventral part near the genu 
of the corpus callosum and the anterior pillars of the fornix, and these,* 
are the parts which first appear in the lower mammals. The original 
anterior vesicle from which tlie hemispheres evaginate is composed, 
as already shown, of an anterior part or telencephalon and a posterior 
or ihalamencephalon ; the whole forming the third ventricle in the 
adult. Here the alar and ba.sal laminae are both found, but the 
former is the more important ; from it the optic thalami are derived, 
and more posteriorly the jgeniculate Ixxlies. The anterior wall, of 
course, is the lamina termmalis, and from it are formed the lamina 


due to the fact that they acquire their white sheaths at different 
stages of development, some long after birth. 

For further details atui references see Quain's Anat. vol. i. (1908) ; 
Minot ’.s Rmltryologv (New York) ; W, His, Anat. menschheher 

Emhryonen (Leipzig, 1881): Mar.shairs VerUhrate Embryology; 
Kdlliker. Grundrtss dcr Entwickelunesgeschichte (Leipzig, 1B80) ; 
A. Keith, Human Embryology and Morphology (London, 1904) ; 
O. Hertwig, Handbuch der vergleichenden und experimentellen Ent- 
wickelungslehre der Wirbeltiere, Bd. 2, part 3 (Jena, 1902- 1906) ; 
Development of the Human Body, j. P. McMurrich (1906). 

(F. G. P.) 

2. Physiology 

The nervous system has as its function the co-ordinating of 
the activities of the organs one with another. It puts the organs 
into such mutual relation that the animal reacts as a whole with 
speed, accuracy and self - advantage, in response to the en- 
vironmental agencies which stimulate it. For this office of the 
nervous system there are two fundamental conditions. The 
system must be thrown into action by agencies at work in the 
environment. Light, gravity, mechanical impacts, and .so on, 
which are conditions significant for animal existence, must find 
the system responsive and through it evoke appropriate activity 
in the animal organs. And in fact there have been evolved 
in the animal a numlier of structures called receptive organs 
which are selectively excitable by different environmental 
agencies. Connected with these receptive organs lies that 
division of the nervous system which is termed afferent because 
it conducts impulses inwards towards the nervous centres. 
This division consists of elongated nerve-cells, in man some two 
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million in number for each half of the body. These are living 
threads of microscopic tenuity, each extending from a receptive 
organ to a central nervous mass. These central nervous masses 
are in vertebrates all fused into one, of which the part which 
lies in the head is especially large and complex, because directly 
connected with particularly important and delicate receptive 
organs. The part of the central nervous organ which lies in 
the head has. in consequence of its connexion with the most 
important receptive organs, evolved a dominant importance in 
the nervous system, and this is especially true of the higher 
animal forms. This head part of the central nervous organ is 
sufficiently different from the rest, even to anatomical examina- 
tion, to have received a .separate name, the brain. But the fact 
of its having received a separate name ought not to obscure the 
singlenc.ss and solidarity of the whole central nervous organ 
as one entity. The functions of the whole central nervous 
organ from region to region are essentially similar throughout. 
One of its essential functions is reception, via afferent nerves, 
of nervous impulses generated in the receptive organs by en- 
vironmental agents as stimuli. In other words, whatever the 
nature of the agent, its result on the receptive organs enters the 
central nervous organ as a nervous impulse, and all segments 
of the central nervous organ receive impulses so generated. 
Further, it is not known that nervous impulses present qualitative 
differences among themselves. It is with these impulses that 
the central nervous organ whether spinal cord or brain has to 
deal. 

Material and Psychical Signs of Cerebral Activity. — In the 
central nervous organ the action resulting from entrant impulses 
has issue in three kinds of ways. The reaction may die out, be 
suppressed, and so far as discoverable lead to nothing ; or the 
impulses may evoke effect in cither or both of two forms. Just 
as from the receptive organs, nerves lead into the central nervous 
organ, so conversely from the central organ other nerves, termed 
efferent, lead to various organs of the body, especially glands and 
muscles. TIic reaction of the central nervous organ to impulses 
poured into it commonly leads to a discharge of impulses frt^m 
it int(j glands and muscles. These centrifugal impulses are, so 
far as is known, qualitatively like the centripetal impulses. 
On reaching the glands and muscles they influeticc the activity 
of those organs. Since those organs are therefore the mechanisms 
in which the ultimate effect of the nervous reaction takes place, 
they arc often termed from this point of view effector organs. 
A change ensuing in effector organs i.s often the only .sign an 
observer has that a nervous reaction has occurred, unless the 
nervous system under observation be the observer’s own. 

If the observ'cr turns to his own nervous system for evidence 
of reaction, he meets at onc'c in numberless instances with 
sensation as an outcome or sign of its reaction. Tliis effect he 
cannot show to any being beside himself. He can only describe 
it, and in descriliing it he cannot strictly translate it into any 
term of material existence. The nnbridged gulf between sensa- 
tion and the changes produced in effector organs necessitate.s a 
sefiarate handling of the functions of the nervous system accord- 
ing as their office under consideration is sensation or material 
effect. This holds especially in the case of the brain, and for the 
following reasons. 

Psychosis and the Fore- Brain. --Hippocrates wrote, “It is 
through the brain that we become mad, that delirium seizes us, 
that fears and terrors assail us.” “ VVe know that pleasure and 
joy on the one hand and pain and grief on the other are referable 
to the brain. It is in virtue of it that we think, understand, see, 
hear, know ugliness and beauty, evil and good, the agreeable 
and the disagreeable.” Similarl)- and mpre precisely De.scartes 
indicated the brain, and the brain alone, as the seat of conscious- 
ness. Finally, it was Flourens who perhaps first definitely 
ii isted on the restriction of the seat of consciou.sness in higher 
an mals to that part of the brain which is the fore-brain. A 
functional distinction between the fore-brain and the remainder 
of the nervous system seems, in fact, that consciousness and phy- 
sical reactions are adjunct to the fore-brain in a way in which 
they arc not to the rest of the sy.stem. After transection of the 
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spinal cord, or of the brain behind the fore-brain, psychical 
phenomena do not belong to the reactions of the nervous arcs 
posterior to the transection, whereas they do still accompany 
reactions of the nervous arcs in front and still connected with the 
fore-brain. A man after severance of the spinal cord does not 
possess in the strict sense consciousness of the limbs who.se 
afferent nerves lie behind the place of spinal severance. He can 
see them with his eyes, and if the severance lie between the arms 
and the legs, can feel the latter with his hands. He knows them 
to he a part of his body. But they are detached from his con- 
sciousness. Sensations derived from them through all other 
channels of sense than their own do not suffice to restore them 
in any ad^uate measure to his consciousness. He must have 
the sensations so called “resident” in them, that is, referred to 
them, without need of any logical inference. These can be yielded 
only by the receptive organs resident in the pari itself, its skin, 
its joints, its muscles, &c., and can only be yielded by those 
receptive organs so long as the nerve impulses from them have 
access to the fore-brain. Consciousness, therefore, does not seem 
to attach to any portion of the nervous system of higher animals 
from which the fore-brain has been cut off. In the dog it has 
been found that no sign of memory, let alone intelligence, luis 
been forthcoming after removal of the greater part of the fore- 
brain. 

In lower vertebrates it is not clear that consciousness in 
primitive form requires always the co-operation of the fore-brain. 
In them the fore-brain does not seem a conditio sine qua nun lor 
psychosis — so far as we may trust the rather hazardous in- 
ferences which study of the behaviour of fish, &c., allows. And 
the difference between higher and lowlier animal forms in resju-cl 
of the fore-brain as a condition for p.sychosis becomes more 
marked when the Arthropoda are examined. The behaviour 
of some In.secta points strongly to their pos*se.ssing 
rudimentary in kind though it may be. But in them no homo- 
logue of the fore-brain of vertebrates can he indisputably inmle 
out. The head ganglia in these Invertebrates may, il is true, 
be analogous m function in certain ways to the brain of verte- 
brates. Some experiments, not plentiful, indicate that destruc- 
tion of these head ganglia induces deterioration of behavi(»ur 
such as follows loss of psychical functions in cases of destruction 
of the fore-brain in vertebrates. Though, therefore, we cannot 
be clear tliat the head ganglia of these Invertebrates are the 
same stnicture morphologically as the brain of vertebrates, 
they seem to hold a similar office, exercising analogous functions, 
including psvehosis of a rudimentary kind. We can, therefore, 
speak of the head ganglia of Arthropods as a brain, and in doing 
so must remember tliat we define by physiological evidence 
rather than by morphological. 

Cerebral Control oifer Lmver A'mww.y Centres. — Then* accrues 
to the brain, especially to the fore-brain of higher Vertebrates, 
another function besides that of grafting psychical qualities upon 
the reactions of the nerv^ous system. This function is exhibited 
as power to control in greater or less measure the pure rcfici.es 
enacted by the system. These pure reflexes have the character 
of fatality, in the sense that, given a particular stimulus, a 
particular reaction unvaryingly follows ; the same group of 
muscles or the same gland is invariably thrown into action in 
the same way. Removal of the fore-brain, i.e. of that portion of 
the central ner\^ous organ to which psychosis is adjunct, renders 
the nervous reactions of the animal more predictable and less 
variable. The animal, for instance, a dog, is given over more 
completely to simple reflexes. Its skin is touched and it scratches 
the spot, its jaw is stroked and it yawns, its rump is rubbed and 
it shakes itself, like a dog coming out of water ; and these 
reactions occur fatally and inopportunely, for instance, when 
food is fyeing offered to it, when the dog normally would allow 
no such insignificant skin stimuli as the above to defer his 
appropriate reaction. Goltz relates the l>ehaviour of a dog 
from which almost the whole fore-brain had been removed. 
The animal lived healthily under the careful treatment accorded 
it. At feeding time a little quinine (bitter) added to its sop of 
meat and milk led to the morsels, after l^ing taken into the 
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mouth, being at once and regularly rejected. None was ever 
swallowed, nor was the slightest hesitation in their rejection 
ever obtained by any coaxing or command, or encouragement 
of the animal by the attendant who constantly had charge of it. 
On the other hand, directly an undoctored piece had entered 
the mouth it was swallowed at once. Goltz threw to his own 
house-dog a piece of the same doctored meat. The creature 
wagged its tail and took it eagerly, then after receiving it into 
its mouth pulled a wry face and hesitated, astonished. But on 
encouragement to go on eating it the dog did so. Perhaps it 
deemed it unseemly to appear ungrateful to the giver and reject 
the gift. It overcame its reflex of rejection, and by its self- 
control gave proof of the intact cerebrum it possessed. 

There seems a connexion between consciousness and the 
power to modify reflex action to meet the exigencies of the 
occasion. Pure reflexes are admirably adapted to certain ends. 
They are reactions which have long proved advantageous to the 
phylum of which the existent animal is the representative 
embodiment. But the reflexes have a machine-like fatality, 
and conscious aim does not forerun their execution. The subject 
as active agent does not direct them. Yet they lie under the 
control of higher centres. The cough, the eye-closure, the 
impulse to smile, all these can be suppressed. The innate respira- 
tory rhythm can be modified to meet the requirements of vocal 
utterance. In other words, the reaction of reflex arcs is con- 
trollable by the mechanism to whose activity consciousness is 
adjunct, llie reflexes controlled are often reactions but slightly 
affecting consciousness, but consciousness is very distinctly 
operative with the centres w'hich exert the control. It may be 
that the primary' aim, object and purpose of consciousness is 
control. C onsciousness in a mere automaton, writes Professor 
IJoyd Morgan, “ is a useless and unnecessary epiphenomenon.” 
As to hoiv this conscious control is operative on reflexes, how it 
intrudes its influence on the running of the reflex machinery, 
little is known. 

The Cerehrum ati Organ giving Adaptation and Readjustment oj 
Motor Acts.- The exercise of this control and the acquirement 
of skilled actions have obviously elements in common. By 
skilled actions, we understand actions not innately given, 
actions acquired by training in individual experience. The 
controlling centres pick out from an ancestral motor action some 
jmrt, and isolate and enhance that until it becomes a skilled act. 
The motor co-ordination ancestrally provided for the ring finger 
gives an extending of it only in company with extension of the 
fingers on either side of it. The isolated lifting of the ring finger 
can, however, soon be acquired by training. In such cases the 
higher centre w'lth conscious effort is able to dissociate a part 
from an ancestral co-ordination, and in that way to add a 
skilled adapted act to the powers of the individual. 

The ncrvi)us organs of control form, therefore, a special instru- 
ment of adaptation and of readjustment of reaction, for better 
accommodation to requirements which may be new. The attain- 
ment of more precision and speed in the use of a tool, or the 
handling of a weapon, means a process in which nervous organs 
of control modify activities of reflex centres themselves already 
perfected ancestrally for other though kindred actions. This 
process of learning is accompanied hy conscious effort. The 
effort consists not so much in any course of reasoning but rather 
in the acquiring of new sensorimotor experience. Tp learn 
swimming or skating by simple cogitation or mere visual ofcserva- 
tion is of course impossible. The new ideas requisite cannot be 
constructed without motor experience, and the training must 
include that motor experience. Hence the training for a new 
skilled motor manoeuvre must be simply ad hocy and is of itself 
no training for another motor co-ordination. 

The more complex an organism the more points of contact 
does it have with its environment, and the more does it need 
readjustment amid an environment of shifting relationships. 
Hence the organs of consciousness and control, being organs of 
adaptation and readjustment of reaction, will be more pro- 
nounced the farther the animal scale is followed upward to its 
crowning species, man. The cerebrum and especially the cerebral 
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cortex may be regarded as the highest expression of the nervous 
organ of individual adaptation of reactions. Its high develop- 
ment in man makes him the most successful animal on earth’s 
surface at the present epoch. The most important part of all 
this adjustment in his case, as he stands now, consists doubtless 
in that nervous activity which is intellectual. The mentality 
attached to his cerebrum includes reason in higher measure than 
is possessed by the mentality of other animals. He, therefore, 
more than they, can profitably forecast the future and act 
suitably to meet it from memory of the past. The cerebrum has 
proved itself by his cose the most potent weapon existent for 
extending animal dominance over the environment. 

Means and Present Aims oj Physiological Study of the Brain , — 
The aspects of cerebral activity are therefore twofold. There is 
the contribution which it makes to the behaviour of the animal 
as seen in the creature's doings. On the other hand there is its 
product in the psychical life of the animal. The former of these 
is subject matter for physiology ; the latter is especially the 
province of psychology. Physiology does, however, concern 
itself with the psychical aspect of cerebral function. Its scope, 
embracing the study of the bodily organs in regard to function, 
includes the psychic as well as the material, because as just 
shown the former inextricably interlace with the latter. But the 
relation between the psychic phenomena and the working of the 
brain in regard to any data of fundamental or intimate character 
connecting the two remains practically as unknown to us as to 
the Greek philosophers. What physiology has at present to be 
content with in this respect is the mere assigning of certain kinds 
of psychic events to certain local regions of the cerebrum. This 
primitive quest constitutes the greater part of the “ neurology ” 
of our day, and some advance has been made along its lines. 
Yet how meagre are really significant facts will be clear from 
the brief survey that follows. Before passing finally from these 
general considerations, we may note that it becomes more and 
more clear that the brain, although an organ that can be treated 
as a whole, is complex in the sense that separable functions belong 
in some measure to its several parts. 

The means principally adopted in studying the functions of 
the brain - and it must be remembered that this study in its 
present phase is almost exclusively a mere search for localization 
—are four. These are the physiological, the clinico-pathological, 
the histological and the zoological. The first named proceeds 
by observing the effects of artificial e>#itation, chiefly electric, 
of various parts of the brain, and the defects produced hy 
destruction or removal of circumscribed portions. The clinico- 
pathological proceeds by observing the disturbances of bodj- 
and mind occurring in tlisease or injur}% and ascertaining the 
extent of the disea.se or injurj^, for the most part post mortem. 
The hi.stological method examines the microscopic structure of 
the various regions of the brain and the characters and arrange- 
ment of the nerve-cells composing it. The zoological follows and 
compares the general features of the brain, as represented 
in the various types of animal creation. 

It is on the functions of the fore-brain that interest now 
mainly focuses, for the reasons mentioned above. And the 
interest in the fore-brain itself chiefly attaches to the functions 
of its cortex. This is due to several cau.ses. In man and the 
animals nearest him the cortex forms by far the larger part of 
the whole cerebral hemisphere. More than any other part it 
constitutes the distinctively human feature. It lies accessible 
to various experimental observations, as also to traumatic 
lesions and to the surgeon’s art. It Is composed of a great 
unbroken sheet of grey matter ; for that reason it is a structure 
wherein processes of peculiar interest for the investigation in 
view are likely to occur. To make this last inference more 
clear a reference to the histology of nervous tissue must be made. 
The whole physiological function of the nervous system may 
be summed up in the one word “ conduction.” TTiis “ con- 
duction ” may be defined as the transmission of states of excite- 
ment (nerve-impulses) along the neural arcs composing the 
system. The whole nervous system is built up of chains of nerve- 
cells (neurones) which are nervous conductors, the chains often 
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million in number for each half of the body. These are living 
threads of microscopic tenuity, each extending from a receptive 
organ to a central nervous mass. These central nervous masses 
are in vertebrates all fused into one, of which the part which 
lies in the head is especially large and complex, because directly 
connected with particularly important and delicate receptive 
organs. The part of the central nervous organ which lies in 
the head has. in consequence of its connexion with the most 
important receptive organs, evolved a dominant importance in 
the nervous system, and this is especially true of the higher 
animal forms. This head part of the central nervous organ is 
sufficiently different from the rest, even to anatomical examina- 
tion, to have received a .separate name, the brain. But the fact 
of its having received a separate name ought not to obscure the 
singlenc.ss and solidarity of the whole central nervous organ 
as one entity. The functions of the whole central nervous 
organ from region to region are essentially similar throughout. 
One of its essential functions is reception, via afferent nerves, 
of nervous impulses generated in the receptive organs by en- 
vironmental agents as stimuli. In other words, whatever the 
nature of the agent, its result on the receptive organs enters the 
central nervous organ as a nervous impulse, and all segments 
of the central nervous organ receive impulses so generated. 
Further, it is not known that nervous impulses present qualitative 
differences among themselves. It is with these impulses that 
the central nervous organ whether spinal cord or brain has to 
deal. 

Material and Psychical Signs of Cerebral Activity. — In the 
central nervous organ the action resulting from entrant impulses 
has issue in three kinds of ways. The reaction may die out, be 
suppressed, and so far as discoverable lead to nothing ; or the 
impulses may evoke effect in cither or both of two forms. Just 
as from the receptive organs, nerves lead into the central nervous 
organ, so conversely from the central organ other nerves, termed 
efferent, lead to various organs of the body, especially glands and 
muscles. TIic reaction of the central nervous organ to impulses 
poured into it commonly leads to a discharge of impulses frt^m 
it int(j glands and muscles. These centrifugal impulses are, so 
far as is known, qualitatively like the centripetal impulses. 
On reaching the glands and muscles they influeticc the activity 
of those organs. Since those organs are therefore the mechanisms 
in which the ultimate effect of the nervous reaction takes place, 
they arc often termed from this point of view effector organs. 
A change ensuing in effector organs i.s often the only .sign an 
observer has that a nervous reaction has occurred, unless the 
nervous system under observation be the observer’s own. 

If the observ'cr turns to his own nervous system for evidence 
of reaction, he meets at onc'c in numberless instances with 
sensation as an outcome or sign of its reaction. Tliis effect he 
cannot show to any being beside himself. He can only describe 
it, and in descriliing it he cannot strictly translate it into any 
term of material existence. The nnbridged gulf between sensa- 
tion and the changes produced in effector organs necessitate.s a 
sefiarate handling of the functions of the nervous system accord- 
ing as their office under consideration is sensation or material 
effect. This holds especially in the case of the brain, and for the 
following reasons. 

Psychosis and the Fore- Brain. --Hippocrates wrote, “It is 
through the brain that we become mad, that delirium seizes us, 
that fears and terrors assail us.” “ VVe know that pleasure and 
joy on the one hand and pain and grief on the other are referable 
to the brain. It is in virtue of it that we think, understand, see, 
hear, know ugliness and beauty, evil and good, the agreeable 
and the disagreeable.” Similarl)- and mpre precisely De.scartes 
indicated the brain, and the brain alone, as the seat of conscious- 
ness. Finally, it was Flourens who perhaps first definitely 
ii isted on the restriction of the seat of consciou.sness in higher 
an mals to that part of the brain which is the fore-brain. A 
functional distinction between the fore-brain and the remainder 
of the nervous system seems, in fact, that consciousness and phy- 
sical reactions are adjunct to the fore-brain in a way in which 
they arc not to the rest of the sy.stem. After transection of the 
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spinal cord, or of the brain behind the fore-brain, psychical 
phenomena do not belong to the reactions of the nervous arcs 
posterior to the transection, whereas they do still accompany 
reactions of the nervous arcs in front and still connected with the 
fore-brain. A man after severance of the spinal cord does not 
possess in the strict sense consciousness of the limbs who.se 
afferent nerves lie behind the place of spinal severance. He can 
see them with his eyes, and if the severance lie between the arms 
and the legs, can feel the latter with his hands. He knows them 
to he a part of his body. But they are detached from his con- 
sciousness. Sensations derived from them through all other 
channels of sense than their own do not suffice to restore them 
in any ad^uate measure to his consciousness. He must have 
the sensations so called “resident” in them, that is, referred to 
them, without need of any logical inference. These can be yielded 
only by the receptive organs resident in the pari itself, its skin, 
its joints, its muscles, &c., and can only be yielded by those 
receptive organs so long as the nerve impulses from them have 
access to the fore-brain. Consciousness, therefore, does not seem 
to attach to any portion of the nervous system of higher animals 
from which the fore-brain has been cut off. In the dog it has 
been found that no sign of memory, let alone intelligence, luis 
been forthcoming after removal of the greater part of the fore- 
brain. 

In lower vertebrates it is not clear that consciousness in 
primitive form requires always the co-operation of the fore-brain. 
In them the fore-brain does not seem a conditio sine qua nun lor 
psychosis — so far as we may trust the rather hazardous in- 
ferences which study of the behaviour of fish, &c., allows. And 
the difference between higher and lowlier animal forms in resju-cl 
of the fore-brain as a condition for p.sychosis becomes more 
marked when the Arthropoda are examined. The behaviour 
of some In.secta points strongly to their pos*se.ssing 
rudimentary in kind though it may be. But in them no homo- 
logue of the fore-brain of vertebrates can he indisputably inmle 
out. The head ganglia in these Invertebrates may, il is true, 
be analogous m function in certain ways to the brain of verte- 
brates. Some experiments, not plentiful, indicate that destruc- 
tion of these head ganglia induces deterioration of behavi(»ur 
such as follows loss of psychical functions in cases of destruction 
of the fore-brain in vertebrates. Though, therefore, we cannot 
be clear tliat the head ganglia of these Invertebrates are the 
same stnicture morphologically as the brain of vertebrates, 
they seem to hold a similar office, exercising analogous functions, 
including psvehosis of a rudimentary kind. We can, therefore, 
speak of the head ganglia of Arthropods as a brain, and in doing 
so must remember tliat we define by physiological evidence 
rather than by morphological. 

Cerebral Control oifer Lmver A'mww.y Centres. — Then* accrues 
to the brain, especially to the fore-brain of higher Vertebrates, 
another function besides that of grafting psychical qualities upon 
the reactions of the nerv^ous system. This function is exhibited 
as power to control in greater or less measure the pure rcfici.es 
enacted by the system. These pure reflexes have the character 
of fatality, in the sense that, given a particular stimulus, a 
particular reaction unvaryingly follows ; the same group of 
muscles or the same gland is invariably thrown into action in 
the same way. Removal of the fore-brain, i.e. of that portion of 
the central ner\^ous organ to which psychosis is adjunct, renders 
the nervous reactions of the animal more predictable and less 
variable. The animal, for instance, a dog, is given over more 
completely to simple reflexes. Its skin is touched and it scratches 
the spot, its jaw is stroked and it yawns, its rump is rubbed and 
it shakes itself, like a dog coming out of water ; and these 
reactions occur fatally and inopportunely, for instance, when 
food is fyeing offered to it, when the dog normally would allow 
no such insignificant skin stimuli as the above to defer his 
appropriate reaction. Goltz relates the l>ehaviour of a dog 
from which almost the whole fore-brain had been removed. 
The animal lived healthily under the careful treatment accorded 
it. At feeding time a little quinine (bitter) added to its sop of 
meat and milk led to the morsels, after l^ing taken into the 
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possessing a special shape ; they are pyramidal. The dendrite 
fibres of these cells— that is, their fibres which conduct towards 
the perikarya— are branches from the apex and corners of the 
pyramid. From the base often near its middle arises one large 
fibre — the axone fibre, which conducts impulses away from the 
perikaryon. The general appearance and arrangement of the 
neurones in a particle of cortical grey matter are shown in fig. 15, 
above. The apices of the pyramidal perikarya are turned 
towards the free surface of the cortex. The figure as interpreted 
in terms of functional conduction means that the cortex is beset 
with conductors, each of which collects nerve -impulses, from 
a minute but relatively wide field by its branched dendrites, 
and that these nerve-impulses converge through its perikaryon, 
issue by its axone, and are carried whithersoever the axone runs. 
In some few cells the axone breaks up into branches in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of its own perikaryon in the cortex. 
In most cases, however, the axone runs off into the subjacent 
white matter, leaving the cortex altogether. On reaching the 
subjacent white matter it mingles with other fibres and takes one 
of the following courses : — (i) to the grey matter of the cortex of 
the same hemisphere, (2) to the grey matter of the cortex of the 
opposite hemisphere, (3) to the grey matter of the pons, (4) to 
the grey matter of the bulb or spinal cord. It is noteworthy 
that the dendrite fibres of these cortical neurones do not trans- 
gress the limits of the grey cortex and the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the perikaryon to which they belong ; whereas the dis- 
charging or axone fibre does in the vast majority of cases trans- 
gress the limits of the grey matter wherein its perikaryon lies. 
The cortical neurone therefore collects impulses in the region of 
cortex just about its perikaryon and discharges them to other 
regions, some not cortical or even cerebral, but spinal, &c. One 
question which naturally arises is, do these cells spontaneously 
generate their impulses or are they stirred to activity by impulses 
which reach them from without ? The tendency of physiology 
is to regard the actions of the cortex as reactions to impulses 
commiinic.atcd to the cortical cells by nerve-channels reaching 
them from the sense organs. The neurone conductors in the 
cortex are in so far considered to resemble those of reflex centres, 
though their reactions are more variable and complex than in the 
use of the spinal. The chains of neurones passing through the 
cortex arc more complex and connected with greater numbers of 
associate complex chains than are those of the spinal centres. 
But just as the reflex centres of the cord are each attached to 
afferent channels arriving from this or that receptive-organ, for 
instance, tactile-organs of the skin, or spindles of muscle-sense, 
&c., so the regions of cortex whose function is to-day with some 
certainty localized seem to be severally related each to some 
particular sense-organ. The localization, so far as ascertained, 
is a localization which attaches separate areas of cortex to the 
several species of sense, namely the visual, the auditory, the 
olfactory, and so on. This being so, we should expect to find the 
sensual representation in the cortex especially marked for the 
organs of the great distance-receptors, the organs which — con- 
sidered as sense organs — initiate sensations having the quality 
of projicience into the sensible environment. The organs of 
distance-receptors are the olfactory, the visual and the auditory. 
The environmental agent which acts as stimulus in the case of 
the first named is chemical, in the second is radiant, and in the 
last is mechanical. 

Olfactory Region of Cortex. — There is phylogenetic evidence 
that the development of the cortex cerebri first occurred in con- 
nexion with the distance-receptors for chemical stimuli — that is, 
expressed with reference to psychosis, in connexion with olfaction. 
The olfactory apparatus even in mammals still exhibits a neural 
architecture of primitive pattern. The cell which conducts 
impulses to the brain from the olfactory membrane in the nose 
resembles cells in the skin of the earthworm, in that its cell-body 
lies actually amid the epithelium of the skin-surface and is not 
deeply buried near or in the central nervous organ. Further, it 
has at its external end tiny hairlets such as occur in specially 
receptive-cells but not usually in purely nervous cells. Hence 
we must think that one and the same cell by its external end 
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receives the environmental stimulus and by its deep end excites 
the central nervous organ. The cell under the stimulation of riie 
environmental agent will therefore generate in itself a nervous 
impulse. This is the clearest instance we have of a neurone being 
actually excited under natural circumstances by an agent of the 
environment dtrecily, not indirectly. The deep ends of these 
olfactory neurones having entered the central nervous organ 
come into contact with the dentrites of large neurones, called, 
from their shape, mitral. In the dog, an animal with high 
olfactory sense, the axone of each olfactory neurone is connected 
with five or six mitral cells. In man each olfactory neurone is 
connected with a single mitral cell only. We may suppose that 
the former arrangement conduces to intensification, of the central 
reaction by summation. At the same time it is an arrangement 
which could tend to smother sharp differentiation of th^ central 
reaction in respect to locality of stimulus at the receptive surface. 
Considering the diffuse way in which olfactory stimuli are applied 
in comparison, for instance, with visual, the exact localization of 
the former can obviously yield little information of use for 
locating the exact position of their source. On the other hand, in 
the case of visual stimuli the locus of incidence, owing to tlie 
rectilinear propagation of light, can serve with extraordinary 
exactitude for inferences as to the position of their source. The 
adaptation of the neural connexions of the two organs in this 
respect is therefore in accord with expectation. 

The earliest cerebral cortex is formed in connexion with the 
neurone-chains coming into the central nervous oigan from the 
patch of olfactory cells on the surface of the head. The region of 
cerebrum thus developed is the so-called olfactory lobe and 
hippocampal formation. The greater part of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere is often termed the pallium^ because as its development 
extends it folds cloak-wise over the older structures at the base 
of the brain. The olfactory lobe, from its position, is sometimei 
called the pallium basale, and the hippocampal formation the 
pallium marginale ; and these two parts of the pallium form 
what, on account of their phylogenetic history, Elliott Smith 
well terms the ar chi pallium. A fissure, the limbic fissure, mark* 
off more or less distinctly this archipallium from the rest of the 
pallium, a remainder which is of later development and therefore 
designated by Elliott Smith the neopallium. Of the archipallium, 
the portion which constitutes the olfactory lobe is well formed 
in the selachian fish. In the reptilian cerebrum the hippocampal 
region, the pallium marginale, coexists Ja addition. These are 
both of them olfactory in function, ^en so high up in the 
animal scale as the lowest mammals they still form one half of 
the entire pallium. But in the higher apes and in man the 
olfactory portion of the pallium is but a small fraction of the 
pallium as a whole. It is indeed so relatively dwarfed and 
obscured as to l)e invisible when the brain is regarded from the 
side or above. The olfactory part of the pallium exhibits little 
variation in form as traced up through the higher animals. It is 
of course small in such animals as Cetaceans, which are anosmatic. 
In highly osmatic such as the dog it is large. The uncus, and 
suhiculum cornu ammonis of the human brain, belong to it. 
Disease of these parts has been accompanied by disturbance of 
the sense of smell. When stimulated electrically (in the rabbit) 
the olfactory pallium occasions peculiar torsion of the nose and 
lips (Ferrier), and change, often slowing or arrested, of the 
respiratory rhythm. P. E. Flechsig has shown that the nerve- 
fibres of this part of the pallium attain the final stage of their 
growth, that is to say, acquire their sheaths of myelin, early in 
the ontogenetic development of the brain. In the human brain 
they are myelinate before birth. This is significant from the 
point of view of function, for reasons which have been made 
clear especially by the researches of Flechsig him.self. 

The completion of the growth of the nerve-fibres entering and 
leaving the cortex occurs at very various periods in the growth 
of the brain. Study of the development of the fibres entering 
and leaving the various regions of the pallium in the human 
brain, discovers that the regions may be conveniently grouped 
into those whose fibres are perfected before birth and those 
whose fibres are. ]>erfected during the first post-natal months 
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and those whose fibres are perfected after the first but before the 
end of the fourth post-natal month. The regions thus marked 
out by completion before birth are five in number, and are each 
connerlcd, as also shown by collateral evidence, with one or 
oth<;r particular species of sense-oig[an. And these regions have 
another character in common recognizable in the nerve-fibres 
entering and leaving them, namely, they possess fibres projected 
to or from parts of the nervous system altogether outside the 
cortex itself. These fibres are termed “ projection ” fibres. 
Other regions of the cortex possess fibres coming from or going 
t(» various regions of the cortex itself, but do not possess in 
addition, as do the five primitive cortical fields, the fibres of 
projection. So that the facts established by Flechsig for the 
regions of pallium, which other evidence already indicated as 
connected with the sense-organ of smell, support that evidence 
and bring the olfactory region of cortex into line with certain 
other regions of cortex similarly primarily connected with organs 
of sense. 

It will be noted that what has been achieved by these various 
means of study in regard to the region of the cortex to which 
olfactory functions are attributed amounts at present to little 
more than the bare ascertainment of the existence there of 
nervous mechanisms connected with olfaction, and to the de- 
limiting roughly of their extent and of their ability to influence 
certain movements, and in man sensations, habitually associated 
with exercise of the olfactory organ. As to what part the cortical 
mechanism has in the elaboration or association of mental 
processes to which olfaction contributes, no evidence worth the 
name seems as yet forthcoming. In this respect our knowledge, 
or rather our want of knowledge, of the functions of the olfactory 
region of the cortex, is fairly typical of that to which we have 
to confess in regard to the other regions of the cortex, even the 
best known. 

Visual Region of the Cortex,— There is a region of the cortex 
especially connected with vision. The optic nerve and tract 
constitute the .second link in the chain of neurones joining the 
retina Uj the brain. They may therefore be regarded as the 
equivalent of an intraspinal tract connecting the deep ends of 
the afferent neurones from the skin with higher nervous centres. 
Jn the bony fishes the optic tract reaches the grey matter of the 
optic lobe, a part of the mid-brain, to which the so-called anterior 
colliculus is equivalent in the mammalian brain. In the optic 
lobe the axones of the||eurones of the optic tract meet neurones 
who.se axones pass in turn to the motor neurones of the muscles 
moving the eyeballs, and also to other motor neurones. But in 
these fish the optic tract has no obvious connexion with the 
fore-brain or with any cerebral pallium. Ascending, however, 
to the reptilian brain is found an additional arrangement : a 
small portion of the optic tract passes to grey matter in front of 
the optic lobe. This grey matter is the lateral geniculate body. 
From this geniculate body a number of neurones extend to the 
pallial portion of the cerebrum, for in the reptilian brain the 
pallium is present. The portion of pallium connected with the 
lateral geniculate body lies above and behind the olfactory or 
archipalHum. It is a part of what was mentioned above as 
neopallium. 

In the mammalian brain the portion of the optic tract which 
gocN to the optic lobe (ant. colliculus of the mammal) is dwarfed 
by great development of the part which goes to the geniculate 
body and an ad joining grey mass, the pulvinar (part of the optic 
thalamus). From these latter pass large bands of fibres to the 
occipital region of the neopallium. In mammals this visual 
region of the cortex is distinguished in its microscopic features 
from the cortex elsewhere by a layer of myelinate nerve-fibres, 
many of which are the axones of neurones of the geniculate body 
and piilvinar. Thus, whereas in the bony fishes all the third 
linl of the conductive chain from the retina lead exclusively 
to t final neurones of motor centres for muscles, in the mammal 
the majority of the third links conduct to grey matter of the 
cortex cerebri. 

The application of electric stimuli to the surface of the cortex 
does not for the greater part of the extent of the cortex evoke 


in higher mammalian brains any obvious effect ; no muscular 
act is provoked. But from certain limited regions of the cortex 
such stimulation does evoke muscular acts, and one of these 
regions is that to which the neurones forming the third link of 
the conductive chain from the retina pass. The muscular acts 
thus provoked from that region are movements of the eyeballs 
and of the neck turning the head. In the monkey the movement 
is the turning of both eyeballs and the head away from the side 
stimulated. In short, the gaze is directed as to an object on 
the opposite side. The newer conductive chain traceable through 
the cortex does therefore, after all, like the older one through 
the optic lobe, lead ultimately to the motor neurones of the eye 
muscles and the neck, only it takes a longer course thither and 
is undoubtedly much more complex. What gain is effected by 
this new and as it were alternative and longer route, which takes 
a path up to the cerebral cortex and down again, we can only 
conjecture, but of one point we may rest well assured, namely, 
that a much richer inter-connexion with other arcs of the nervous 
system is obtained by the path that passes via the cortex. The 
functional difference between the old conductive circuit and the 
new can at present hardly indeed be stated even in outline. 
A natural inference might be that the phylogenetically older and 
less complex path is concerned with functions purely reflex- 
motor, not possessing sensation as an attribute. But fish, which 
possess only the older path, can be trained to seize bait of one 
colour and not of another colour, even against what appeared 
to be an original colour-preference in them. Such discrimination 
individually acquired seems to involve memory, though it may 
be rudimentary in kind. Where motor reaction to visual stimuli 
appears to involve memory-^and without memory the training 
could hardly be effective — some germ of consciousness can hardly 
be denied to the visual reactions, although the reactions occurred 
in complete absence of a cortical path and indeed of a visual 
cortex altogether. 

Removal of the visual pallium in the tortoise produces little 
or no obvious defect in vision ; but in the bird such a lesion 
greatly impairs the vision of the eye of the side opposite to the 
lesion. The impairment does not, however, amount to absolute 
blindness. Schrader's hawk, after removal of the pallium, 
reacted to movements of the mice with which it was caged. 
But the reactions were impaired : they lacked the sustained 
purpose of the normal reactions. The bird saw the mice ; that 
was certain, for their movements across its field of vision made 
it turn its gaze towards them. But on their ceasing to move, 
the reaction on the part of the bird lapsed. Neither did their 
continuing to move excite the attack upon them which would 
have been the natural reaction on the part of the bird of prej' 
towards its food. The bird apparently did not recognize them as 
prey, but saw them merely as moving objects. It saw them per- 
haps as things to which mental association gave no significance. 
Similarly, a dog after ablation of the occipital lobes of the cortex 
is able to see, for it avoids obstacles in its path ; but if food is 
offered to it or the whip held up to it, it does not turn towards 
the food or away from the whip. It sees these things as if it saw 
them for the first time, but without curiosity; and as if it had no 
experience of their meaning. It gives no hint that it any longer 
understands the meaning of even familiar objects so long as these 
are presented to it through the sense of vision. Destruction of 
the visual cortex of one hemisphere alone produces in the dog 
impairment of vision, not as in the bird practically exclusively 
in the opposite eye, but in one lateral half of each eye, and that 
half the half opposite the hemisphere injured. Thus when the 
cortex destroy^ is of the right cerebral hemisphere, the resultant 
visual defect is in the left half of the field of vision of both eyes. 
And this is so in man also. 

In man disturbances of sensation can be better studied 
because it is possible to obtain from him his description of his 
condition. The relation of the cortex cerebri to human vision 
can be summarized briefly as follows. The visual cortex is dis- 
tinguishable in higher mammals by a thin white strij^, the stripe 
of Gcnnari, seen in its grey matter when that is sectioned. This 
stripe results from a layer of nerve-fibres, many of which are 
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axones from the neurones of the lateral geniculate body and the | 
pulvinar, the grey masses directly connected with the optic j 
nerve-fibres. In the dog, and in such monkeys as the Macaque, ' 
the region of cortex containing this stripe traceable to optic 
fibres forms practically the whole occipital lobe. But in the man- 
like apes and in man this kind of cortex is confined to one region 
of the occipital lobe, namely, that of the calcarine fissure and the 
cunens behind that. This region of cortex thus delimited in man 
is one of Flechsig’s areas of earlier myelinization. It is also one 
of his areas possessinjg projection fibres; and this last fact 
agrees with the yielding by this area, when under electrical 
stimulation, of movements indicating that impulses have been 
discharged from it into the motor neurones of the muscles of 
the eyes and neck. Evidence from cases of disease show that 
destruction of the cortex of the upper lip of the calcarine fissure, | 
say in the right half of the brain, causes in man impairmpt in | 
the upper right-hand quadrant of both retinae : destruction of j 
the lower lip of the fissure causes impairment in the lower right- 
hand quadrants. Destruction of the calcarine region of one 
hemisphere produces therefore “ crossed hemianopia,” that is, 
loss of the opposite half of the field of vision. But in this 
hemianopia the region of central vision is always spared. That 
is, the piece of visual field which corresponds with the yellow 
spot of the retina is not affected in either eye, unless the calcarine 
regions of both hemispheres are destroyed. This central point 
of vision is connected therefore not with one side of the brain 
only but with both. 

The impairment of sight is more severe in men than in lower 
animals. Where the destruction of the visuo-sensory cortex 
in one calcarine region is complete, a candle-flame offered in the 
hemianopic field cannot even be perceived. It may hardly 
excite a reflex contraction of the pupil. In such cases the visual 
defect amounts to blindness. But this is a greater defect than 
is found in the dog even after entire removal of both occipital 
lobes. The dog still avoids obstacles as it walks. Its defect 
is rather, as said above, a complete loss of interest in the visual 
images of things. But a dog or monkey after loss of the visual 
cortex hesitates more and avoids obstacles less well in a familiar 
place than it does when entirely blind from loss of the peripheral 
organ of vision. In man extensive destruction of the visual 
cortex has as one of its symptoms loss of memory of localities, 
thus, of tlie paths of a garden, of the position of furniture, and 
of accustomed objects in the patient’s own room. This loss of 
memory of position does not extend to spatial relations ordinarily 
appreciated by touch, such as parts of the patient’s own person 
or clothing. There is nothing like this in the symptoms following 
blindness by loss of the eye itself. Those who lose their sight by 
disease of the retina retain good memorial pictures of positions 
and directions appreciated primarily by vision. 

Cases of disease are on record in which loss of visual memory 
has occurred without hemianopia. Visual hallucinations referred 
to the hemianopic side have been observed. This suggests 
that the function of visual memory in regard to certain kinds 
of percepts must belong to localities of cortex different from 
those pertaining to other visual percepts. The area of cortex 
characterized by the stripe of Gennari occupies in man, as 
mentioned, the calcarine and cuneate region. It is surround^ by 
a cortical field which, though intimately connected with it by 
manifold conducting fibres, &c., is yet on various grounds di.s- 
tinct from it. This field of cortex surrounding the visuo-setisory 
of the calcarine-cuneatc region is a far newer part of the neo- 
pallium than the region it surrounds. Both in the individual 
(Flechsig)and in the phylum (Bolton, Campbell, Mott)its develop- 
ment occurs far later than that of the visuo-sensory which it 
surrounds. ]Flechsig finds that it has no ** projection ” fibres, 
that is, that it receives none of the optic radiations from the 
lower visual centres and gives no centrifugal fibres in the reverse 
direction. This field encompassing the visuo-sensory region 
differs from the latter in its microscopic structure by absence 
of the lower layer of stellate cells and by the presence in it of a 
third or deep layer of pyramidal cells (Mott). Its fibres arc 
on the average smaller than are those of the visuo-sensory 


(W. A. Campbell). This aonal field is small in the lower apes, ai^ 
hardly discoverable in the dog. In the anthropoid a^ it is 
much larger. In man it is relatively much larger stiU. The 
impairment of visual memory and visual understanding in regard 
to direction and locality is said to be observed in man only when 
the injury of the cortex includes not only the calcarine-cuneate 
region but a wide area of the occipital lobe. From this it is 
argued that the zonal field is concerned with memories and 
recognitions of a kind based on visual perceptions. It has 
therefore been termed the visuo- psychic area. It is one of 
Flechsig’s “ association-areas ” of the cortex. 

Adjoining the antero- lateral border of the just -described 
visuo-psychic area lies another region separate from it and yet 
related to it. This area is even later in its course of develop- 
ment than is the visuo-psychic. It is one of Flechsig’s “ tesrminal 
fields,” and its fibres are among the last to ripen in the whole 
cortex. This terminal field is large in man. It runs forward in 
the parietal lolje above and in the temporal lobe below. Its 
wide extent explains, in the opinion of Mott, the displa^ment 
of the visuo-sensory field from the outer aspect of the hemisphere 
in the lower monkeys to the median aspect in man. To this 
terminal field all the more interest attaches because it indudes 
the angular gyrus, which many authorities hold to be conceraed 
with the visual memory of words. Study of diseased conditions 
of speech has shown that the power to understand written words 
may be lost or severely impaired although the words may be 
perfectly distinct to the sight and although the power to under- 
stand heard words remains good. This condition is asserted 
by many physicians to be referable to destruction of part of 
the angular gyrus. Close beneath the cortex of the angular 
gyrus runs a large tract of long fibres which pass from the visual 
cortex (see above) to the auditory cortex (see below) in the 
superior temporal gyms and to the lower part of the frontal 
lobe. This lower part of tlie frontal lobe is believed — and has 
long l>een believed— to be concerned intimately with the pro- 
duction of the movements of speech. A difficulty besetting 
the investigation of the function of the angular gyrus is the 
fact that lesion of the cortex there is likely to implicate the 
underlying tract of fibres in its damage. It cannot be considered 
to have been as yet clearly ascertained whether the condition 
of want of recognition of seen words — ” word-blindness ” — 
is due to cortical injury apart from subcortical, to the angular 
gyrus itself apart from the underlying tract. Word-blindness 
seems, in the right-handed, to resemble the aphasia believed 
to be connected with the lower part of the frontal lobe, in that 
it ensues upon lesions of the left hemisphere, not of the right. 
In left-handed persons, on the contrary, it seems to attach to 
the right hemisphere. 

Auditory Region oj the Cor/fx.—Besides the two great organs 
of distance-receptors, namely, the nose and eye, whose cerebral 
apparatus for sensation has just been mentioned, those of a 
third great distance-receptor have to be considered. The agents 
of stimulation of the two former are respectively chemical 
(olfactory) and radiant (visual) ; the mode of stimulation of the 
third is mechanical, and the sensations obtained by it are termed 
; auditory. Their cerebral localization is very imperfectly ascer- 
, tained. Electric stimuli applied to a part of the uppemtost 
temporal gyrus excites mov^ents of the ears and eyes in the 
dog. Destmetion of the same region when execut^ on both 
hemispheres is argued by several observers to impair the sense 
of hearing. To this region of cortex fibres have been traced from 
the lower centres connected with the nerve-fibres coming from 
the cochlea of the ear. From each cochlear nerve a path has been 
traced which passes to the insulae and the above-mentioned 
temporal region of cortex of both the cerebral hemispheres. 
The insula is a deeper-seated area of cortex adjoining the up]^- 
most temporal convolution. To it Flcchsig’s cnronolo^cal 
studies also impute a connexion with the nerves of the ear. 
Early myelinization of fibres, presence of ascending and descend- 
ing ** projection ” tracts to and from lower centres outside the 
cortex, calibre of fibres, microscopic characters of its cortical 
ceUs, all those kinds of indirect items of evidence that obuin 
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for the visual cortex likewise mark out this insular-temporal 
area as connected fairly directly with a special wnse-organ, 
as in fact a sensory field of the cortex ; and the suspicion is that 
it is auditory. Clinical observation supports the view in a 
striking way, but one requiring, in the opinion of some, further 
confirmation. It is widely believed that destruction of the 
upper and middle part of the uppermost temporal convolution 
produces “word-deafness,” that is, an inability to recognize 
familiar words when heard, although the words are recognized 
when seen. 

More precise information regarding this auditory region of 
the cortex has recently been obtained by the experiments of 
Kalischer. These show that after removal of this region from 
lK)th sides of the brain in the dog the animal shows great defect 
in answering to the call of its master. Whereas prior to the 
operation the animal will prick its ears and attend at once 
to the lightest call, it requires after the removal of the auditory 
regions great loudness and insistence of calling to make it attend 
and react as it did. This is the more striking in view of other 
experimental results obtained. Kalischer trained a numlier of 
his dogs not to take meat offered them except at the sound 
of a particular note given by an organ pipe or a harmonium. 
The dogs rapidly learned not to take the food on the sounding 
of notes of other pitch than the one taught them as the per- 
missive sigiud. This reaction on the part of the animal was not 
impaired by the removal of the so-called auditory regions of 
the cortex. Kalischer suggests that this reaction taught by 
training is not destroyed liy the operation which so greatly 
impairs the common reaction to the master’s call, because the 
former is a simpler process more allied to reflex action. In 
it the attention of the dog is already fastened upon the object, 
namely the food, and the stimulus given by the note excites a 
reaction which simply allows the act of seizing the food to take 
place, or on the other hand stops it. In the case of answering 
the call of the master the stimulus has to excite attention, to 
produce perception of the locality whence it comes, and to 
invoke a complicated series of movements of response. He 
finds that destruction of the posterior colliculi of the mid-brain, 
which have long been known to be in some way connected with 
hearing, likewise destroys the response to the call of the master, 
but did not destroy the trick taught to his dogs of taking meat 
offered at the sound of a note of one particular pitch but not 
at notes of other pitch given by the same instrument. 

Other Senses and Localization in the Cortex Cerebri, — ^Turning 
now to the connexion between the function of the cortex and 
the senses other than those of the great distance-receptors just 
dealt with, even less is known. Disturbance and impairment of 
skin sensations are observable both in experiments on the cere- 
brum of animals and in cases of cerebral disease in man. But the 
localization in the cortex of regions specially or mainly concerned 
with cutaneous sensation has not been made sufficiently clear to 
warrant statement here. Still less is there satisfactory knowledge 
r^arding the existence of cortical areas concerned with sensa- 
tions originated in the alimentary canal. The least equivocal of 
such evidence regards the sense of taste. There is some slight 
evidence of a connexion between this sense and a region of the 
hippocampal gyrus near to but behind that related to smell. 

As to the sensations excited by the numerous receptors which 
He not in any of the surface membranes of the body but embedded 
in the masses of the organs and between them, the proprio- 
ceptors, buried in muscles, tendons and joints, there is little 
doubt that these sensations may be disturbed or impaired by 
injury of the cortex cerebri. They may probably also be excited 
by cortical stimulation. But evidence ipC localization of their 
seat in, and their details of connexion with, the cortex, is at 
present uncertain. Many authorities consider it probable that 
sensations of touch and the sensations initiated by the proprio- 
ceptors of muscles and joints (the organs of the so-called muscular 
sense) are specially related to the post-central gyrus and perhaps 
to the pre-oentral gyrus also. The clearest items on this point are 
peiiiaps the following. 

Besides the regions instanced above, in the limbic (olfactory). 


occipital (visual), and temporal (auditory) lobes, as exhibiting 
precocity of development, there is a region showing similar 
precocity in the fronto-parietal portion of the hemisphere. This 
is the region which in the Primates includes the large central 
fissure (sometimes called tlie fissure of Rolando). To it fibres 
are traced which seem to continue a path of conduction that 
began with afferent tracts belonging to the spinal cord, and tracts 
which there is reason to think conduct impulses from the receptor- 
organs of skin and muscles. The part of the cortex immediately 
behind the central fissure seems to be the main cortical goal for 
these upward-conducting paths. That post-central strip of cortex 
would in this view bear to these paths a relation similar to that 
which the occipital and temporal regions bear to afferent tracts 
from the retina and the cochlea. There are observations which 
associate impaired tactual sense and impaired perception of 
posture and movement of a limb with injury of the central region 
of the cortex. But there are a number also which show that the 
motor defect which is a well-ascertained result of injury of the 
pre-central gyrus is sometimes unaccompanied by any obvious 
detect either of touch or of muscular sense. It seems then that 
the motor centres of this region are closely connected with the 
centres for cutaneous and muscular sense, yet are not so closely 
interwoven with them that mechanical damage inflicted on the 
one of necessity heavily damages the other as well. There is 
evidence that the sensory cortex in this region lies posterior to 
that which has been conveniently termed the “ motor.” These 
latter in the monkey and the man-like apes and man lie in front 
of the central fissure : the sensory lie probably behind it. A. W. 
Campbell has found changes in the cortex of the post-central 
convolution ensuing in the essentially sensory disease, tabes 
dorsalis, a disease in which degeneration of sensory nerve-fibres 
of the muscular sense and of the skin senses is prominent. He 
considers that in man and the man-like apes the part of the post- 
central gyrus which lies next to and enters into the central fissure 
is concerned with simpler sensual recognitions, while the adjoin- 
ing part of that convolution farther back is u “ psychic region ” 
concerned with more complex psychosis connected with the 
senses of skin and muscle. His subdivision of the post-central 
gyrus is based on histological differences which he discovers 
between its anterior and its posterior parts and on the above- 
described analogous differentiation of a “ sensory ” from a 
“ psychic ” part in the visual region of cortex. 

It will be noted that although certain regions of the cortex are 
found connected closely with certain of the main sense organs, 
there are important receptive organs which do not appear to 
have any special region of cortex assigned to their sensual 
products. Thus, there is the “ vestibular labyrinth ” of the car. 
This great receptive organ, so closely connected in function with 
the movements and adjustment of the postures of the head and 
eyes, and indeed of the whole body, is prominent in the co- 
ordination necessary for the equilibrium of the body, an essential 
part of the fundamental acts of progression, standing, &c. Vet 
neither structural nor functional connexion with any special 
region of the cortex has been traced as yet for the labyrinthine 
receptors. Perceptions of the position of the head and of the 
body are of course part of our habitual and everyday experience. 
It may perhaps be that these perceptions are almost entirely 
obtained through sense organs which are not labyrinthine, but 
visual, muscular, tactual, and so on. The labyrinth may, though 
it controls and adjusts the muscular activities which maintain 
the balance of the body, operate reflexly without in its operation 
exciting of itself sensations. The results of the unconscious 
reflexes it initiated and guided would be perceptible through other 
organs of sense. But gainst this purely unconscious functioning 
of the labyrinth and its nervous apparatus stands the fact that 
galvanic stimulation of the labyrinth is arcompanied by well- 
known distinctive sensations — including giddiness, &c. More- 
over, the prominent factor in sea-sickness, a disorder richly 
suffused with sensations, is probably the labyrinth. Yet there is 
marked absence of evidence of any special and direct connexion 
l^ween the cortex cerebri and the labyrinth organs. 

Also ^ere is curiously little evidence of connexion of the cortex 
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with the nervous patl^ of conduction concerned with pain. As 
far as the present writer can find from reference to b«)oks and 
from the clinical experience of others, pain ** is unknown as an 
aura in cortical epilepsy, or at most is of equivocal occurrence. 

The preceding brief exposition of some of the main features 
of the localization of function in the cortex cerebri, gradually 
deciphered by patient inquiry, shows that the scheme of partition 
of function so far perceptible does not follow the quaint lines of 
analysis of the phrenologists with their supposed mental entities, 
so-called “ faculties.” On the contrary it is based, as some of 
those who early favoured a differential arrangement of function 
in the cerebrum had surmised, on the separateness of ike incoming 
channels from peripheral organs of sense. These organs fall into 
groups separate one from another not only by reason of their 
spatial difierentiation at the surface and in the thickness of the 
body, but also because each group generates sensations which 
introspection tells us are of a species unbridgeably separate from 
those generated by the other groups. Between sensations of 
hearing and sensations of sight there is a dissimilarity across 
which no intermediate series of sensual phenomena extend. The 
two species of sensations are wholly disparate. Simi- 
larly there is a total and impassable gap between 
sensations of touch and sensations of sight and sound. 

In other words the sensations fall into groups which 
are wholly disparate and are hence termed species. 

But within each species there exist multifold varieties 
of the .specific sensation, e,g. sensations of red, of yellow, 

&c. We should expect, therefore, that the conducting 
paths from the receptive organs which in their function 
as sense-organs yield wholly disparate sensations would 
in so far as subserving sensation diverge and pass to 
separate neural mechanisms. That these sense-organs 
should in fact be found to possess in the cortex of the 
cerebrum separate fields for their sensual nervous 
apparatus is, therefore, in harmony w'ith what would 
be the a priori supposition. 

But, as emphasized at the beginning of this article, 
the receptive organs belonging to the surfaces pd 
the depths of the body and forming the starting- 
points for the whole system of the afferent nerves, 
have two functions more or less separate. One of 
these functions is to excite sensations and the other is 
to excite movements, by reflex action, especially in 
glands and muscles. In this latter function, namely 
the reflexifacient, all that the receptive organs effect is 
effected by means of the efferent nerves. They all have 
to use the efferent, especially the motor, nerves of 
the body. So rich is the connexion of the receptive organs 
with the efferent nerves that it is not improbable that, 
through the central nervous organ, each receptive organ is 
connected with every motor nerve of the whole nervous system, 
the facts of strychnine poisoning show that if this is not literally 
true it is at least approximately so. Hence one of the goals to 
which each afferent fibre from a receptive organ leads is a number 
of motor nerves. Their conducting paths must, therefore, con- 
verge in passing to the starting-points of the motor nerves; 
because these latter are instruments common to the use of a 
number of different receptive organs in so far as they exdte 
reflex actions. On the other hand those of their conductmg 
paths which are concerned in the genesis of sensation, instep of 
converging, diverge, at least as far as the cortex cerebri, or if not 
divergent, remain separate. These considerations would make it 
appear likely that the conducting path from each receptive 
organ divides in the central nervous system into two main lines, 
one of which goes off to its own particulw region of the cortex 
cerebri whither run conductors only of similar sensual species to 
itself, while the other main line passes with many others to a 
great motor station where, as at a telephone exchange, co- 
ordinate use of the outgoing lines is assured to them all. Now 
there is in fact a portion of the cortex in mammals the functions 
of which arc so pre-eminently motor, as judged by our present 
methods, that it is commonly designated the motor cortex (see 


fig. 34). This region of the cortex occupies in the Primates, 
including Man, the pre-centiul gyrus. Among the iteDM of evi* 
dence which reveal its motor capabilities are the following. 

The Precentral or Motor Region of ike Cortex , — The appheation 
to it of electriccurrents excites movements in the skeletm muscles. 
The movements occur in the half of the body of the side crossed 
from that of Uic hemisphere excited. The motor representa- 
tion,^’ as it is termed, is in the cortex better described as a 
representation of definite actions than of particular muscles. 
The actions “ represented ” in the top part of the gyrus, nwnely 
next the great longitudinal fissure, move the leg ; those in the 
lowest part of the gyrus belong to the tongue and mooth. The 
topical distribution along the length of the gyrus tnay be de- 
scribed in a general way as following a sequence resembling that 
of the motor representation in the spinal cord, the top of the 
gyrus being taken as corresponding with the caudal end of the 
spinal cord. The sequence as the gyrus is followed downwards 
runs : perineum, foot, knee, hip, abdomen, chest, shoulder, elbow^ 
wrist, hand, eyelids and ear, nose, mouth and tongue. The 
nature of the movement is very fairly constant for separate 
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points of this motor cortex as observed both in the same and in 
similar experiments. Thus flexion of the arm will be excitable 
from one set of points, and extension of the arm from another set 
of points ; opening of the jaw from one set and closure from 
another, and so on. These various movements if excited strongly 
tend to have characters like those of t^e movements seen in an 
epileptic convulsion. Strong stimulation excites in fact a con- 
vulsion like that of epilepsy, beginning with the movement 
usual for the point stimulated and spreading so as to assume the 
proportions of a convulsion affecting the entire skeletal mus- 
culature of one half or even of the whole body. The resemblance 
to an epileptic seizure is the closer because the movement before 
it subsides becomes clonic (rhythmic) as in ^ilepsy. The 
determination of the exact spots of cortex in which are 
sented the various movements of the body has served a useful 
practical purpose in indicating the particular pl^es in the cortex 
which are the seat of disease. These the physician can localize 
more exactly by reason of this knowledge. Hence the surgeon, 
if the nature of the disease is such as can be dealt with by surgiw 
means, can without unnecessarily damaging the skull and^ brain, 
proceed directly to the point which b the seat of the mbchief. 

The motor representation of certain parts of the body b much 
more liberal than b that of others. There is little correspondence 
between the mere mass of musculature involved and the area of 
the cortex devoted to its representation. Variety of movement 
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rather than force or energy of movement seems to dem^d 
extent of cortex. The cortical area for the thumb ™n 

those for the whole abdomen and chest combined. Th^orticaJ 
area for the tongue is larger than that for the neck. Different 
movements of one and the same part are very unequally repre- 
sented in the cortex. Thus, flexion of the leg is more extensively 
represented than is extension, opening of the jaw h^s a much 
larger cortical area than has closure of the jaws. It is interesting 
that certain agents, for instance strychnine, and the poison of the 
bacilli which cause the disease known as tetanus or lock-jaw, 
upset this normal topography, and replace in the cortex flexion 
of the limb by extension of the limb, and opening of the jaw by 
closure of the jaw. There is, however, no evidence that they do 
this by changing in any way the cortical mechanisms themselves. 

It is more likely that their action is confined to the lower centres, 
bulbar and spinal, upon which the discharge excited from the 
cortex plays. The change thus induced in the movement ex- 
cited by the cortex docs, however, show that the point of cortex 
which causes for instance opening of the mouth is connected 
with the motor nerves to the closing muscles as well as with 
those of the opening muscles. This is an item of evidence that 
the “ centres ” of the cortex are connected with the motor nerves 
of antagonistic muscles in such a way that when the “ centre ” 
excites one set of the muscles to content, it simultaneously 
under normal circumstances causes inhibition of the motor 
neurones of the opposed set of muscles (reciprocal innervation). 

In the great majority of movements excited from the motor 
cortex of a single hemisphere of the cerebrum, the movement 
evoked is confined to one ade of the body, namely to that opposite 
to the hemisphere stimulated. There arc, however, important 
exceptions to this. Thus, adduction of both vocal cords is 
excited from the cortex of cither hemisphere. The movement of 
closure of the eyelids is usually bilateral, unle^ the stimulation 
be very weak ; then the movement is of the eyelids of the opposite 
side only. The same holds true for the movements of the jaw. 
It, therefore, seems clear that with many movements which are 
usually bilaterally performed in ordinary life, such as opening 
of the jaw, blinking, &c., the symmetrical areas of the motor 
regions of both hemispheres are simultaneously in action. 

In regard to all these movements elicitable by artificial stimuli 
from the motor cortex it is obvious that were there clearer evi- 
dence that the pallial region from which they are elicitable is 
fairly directly connected with corticopetal paths subserving 
cutaneous sensation or “ muscular sense,” the movements might 
be regarded as falling into the category of higher reflexes con- 
nected with the organs of touch, muscular sense, &c., just as the 
movements of the eyeball excitable from the visual cortex may 
be regarded as higher reflexes connected with vision. The e\a- 
dence of the connexion of the reactions of the motor cortex with 
cutaneous and muscular senses appears, however, scarcely 
sufficient to countenance at present this otherwise plausible view, 
which has on general grounds much to commend it. 

It is remarkable that movements of the eyeball itself, i.e 
apart from movement of the lids, are not in the category of 
movements elicitable from the precentral gyrus, the “ motor ” 
cortex. They are found represented in a region farther forward, 
namely in front of the precentral gyrus altogether, and occupying 
a scattered set of points in the direction frontal from the areas 
for movements of arm and face. This frontal area yields on 
excitation conjugate movements of both eyeballs extremely like 
if not exactly similar to those yielded by excitation of the 
occipital (visual) region of the cortex. It is suppos^ by some 
that this frontal area yielding eye-movements has its function 
in this respect based upon afferent condpfttors from other parts 
of the eyeball than the retina, for instance upon kinacsthetic 
(Bastian) impressions or upon sensual impressions derived from 
the cornea and the coats of the eyeball including the ciliary 
and iris muscles. The ocular muscles are certainly a souw of 
centripetal impulses, but their connexion with the corto is not 
dear as to either their nature or their seat. The question seems 
for ^e present to allow nd clearer answer. It is certain, however, 
that the frontal of eye movements has corticofugal paths 


descending from it to the lower motor centres of the weballs 
quite independent of those descending from the occipital (visual) 
area of eye-movements. Further, it seems clear that in m^y 
animals there is another cortical region, a third region, the region 
which we saw above might be considered auditory, where move- 
ments of the eyeball similar to those elicitable in the occipital 
and frontal cortex can be provoked. A. Tschermak is inclined 
to give the eyeball movements of the frontal region the signifi- 
cance of reflex movements which carry the visual field in various 
directions in answer to demands made by sensory data derived 
from touch, &c., as for instance from the hand. The movements 
of the eyeballs elicitable from the occipital region of the cortex 
he regards as probably concerned with directing the gaze toward 
something seen, for instance, in the peripheral field of vision. 
The occipital movement would, therefore, be excited through the 
retina, and would result in bringing the yellow spot region of 
the retinae of both eyes to bear upon the object. This view has 
much to justify it. The movements of the eyeballs excited 
from the cortex of the auditory region would in a similar way 
be explicable as bringing the gaze to bear upon a direction in 
which a sound had been located, auditory initiation replacing 
the visual and tactual of the occipital and the frontal regions 
respectively. 

Turning from these still speculative matters to others less 
suggestive but of actual ascertainment, we find that the inotor 
nature of the precentral cortex as ascertained by electric stimuli 
is further certified by the occurrence of disturbance and impair- 
ment of motor power and adjustment following destruction of 
that region of the cortex. The movements which such a part 
as a limb executes are of course manifold in purpose. The hind 
limb of a dog is used for standing, for stepping, for scratching, 
for squatting, and, where a dog, for instance, has been trained 
to stand or walk on its hind legs alone, for skilled acts requiring 
a special training for their acquisition. It is found that when 
the motor area of the brain has been destroyed, the limb is at 
first paralysed for all these movements, but after a time the limii 
recovers the ability to execute some of them, though not all. 
The scratching movement suffers little, and rapid improvement 
after cerebral injury soon effaces the impairment, at first some- 
what pronounced, in the use of the limb for walking, running, 
&c,, and ordinary movements of progression. Even when both 
hemispheres have been destroyed the dog can still stand and 
walk and run. Destruction of the motor region of the cort('x 
renders the fore limbs of the dog unable to execute such skilled 
movements as the steadying of a bone for gnawing or the trained 
act of offering the paw in answer to the command of the master. 
Skilled acts of the limb, apart from conjoined movements in 
which it, together with all the other limbs, ^es part, assimie of 
course a larger share of the office of the limb in the Primates 
than in the dog ; and this is especially true for the fore limb. 
It is when the fore-foot becomes a hand that opportunity is given 
for its more skilled individual use and for its training in move- 
ments as a tool, or for the handling of tools and weapons. It is 
these movements which suffer most heavily and for the longest 
period after injury of the motor region of the cortex. Hence 
the disablement ensuing upon injury to the cortex would be 
expected to be most apparent in the Primates ; and it is so, 
and most of all in Man. Further, in Man there ensues a condition 
called “contracture,” which is not so apparent or frequent a 
result in other animals,— indeed, does not occur at all in other 
animals except the monkey. In contracture the muscles of the 
paretic limb are not flaccid, as they are usually in paralysis, 
but they are tense and the limb is more or less rigidly fixed by 
them in a certain position, usually one of flexion at elbow and 
wrist. This condition does not occur at first, but gradually 
supervenes in the course of a number of weeks. In Man the 
destruction of the motor area of the cortex cripples the limb 
even for the part it should play in the combined limb movements 
of wall^, &c., and cripples it to an extent markedly contrasting 
with the slight disturbances seen in the lower mammals, e.g. the 


dog 


As regards the recovery of motor power after lesions of the 
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motor cortex, two processes seem at work which are termed 
respectively restitution and compemation. By the former is 
understood the recovery obtained when a part of a “ centre ** 
is destroyed, and the rest of the centre, although thrown out of 
function at first, recovers and supplements the deficiency later. 
An example of restitution would be the recovery from temporary 
hemianopia caused by a small injury in one occipital lobe. By 
compensation is understood the improvement of an impaired 
nervous function, traceable to other centres different from those 
destroyed supplying means to compass the reaction originally 
dependent on the centres subsequently destroyed. Instances 
of such compensation are the recovery of taxis for equilibrium 
subsequent to destruction of the labyrinth of the ear, where 
the recovery is traceable to assistance obtained through the eye. 
It will be noted that these instances of recovery by restitution 
and by compensation respectively are taken from cases of injury 
inflicted on receptive rather than on motor centres. It is doubt- 
ful how far they really apply to the undoubted improvement 
that does within certain limits progress and succeed in partially 
effacing the paresis immediately consequent on lesions of the 
motor area. It has to be remembered tliat in all cases of trau- 
matic injury to the nervous system, especially where the trauma 
implicates the central nervous organ, the first effects and impair- 
ment of function resulting arc due to a mixed cause, namely 
on the one hand the mechanical rupture of conducting 
paths actually broken by solution of their continuity, and on 
the other hand the temporary interruption of conducting 
paths by “ shock.” Shock effects are not permanent : they 
pass off. They are supposed to be due to a change at the 
synapses connecting neurone with neurone in the grey matter. 
They amount in effect to a long -lasting and gradually subsiding 
inhibition. 

I"or diseases of tin* brain see Neuropathology, Insanity, Skull 
{Sur(>efy), See. (C. S. S.) 

BR AINERD, DAVID (1718-1747), American missionary ! 
among the Indians, was born at Haddom, Connecticut, on the 
20th of April 1718. He was orphaned at fourteen, and studied 
for nearly three years (1739-1742) at Yale. He then prepared 
for the ministry, being licensed to preach in 1742, and early in 
1743 decided to devote himself to missionary work among the 
Indians. Supported by the Scottish ‘‘ Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” he worked first at Kaunaumeek, an 
Indian settlement about 20 m. from Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
and subsequently, until his death, among the Delaware Indians 
in I’ennsylvania (near Easton) and New Jersey (near Cranbury). 
TTis heroic and self-denying labours, both for the spiritual and 
for the temporal welfare of the Indians, wore out a naturally 
feeble constitution, and on the 19th of Octol^r 1747 he died 
at the house of his friend, Jonathan Edwards, in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

His Journal published in two parts in 1746 by the Scottish 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; and in 1749. at 
Boston, Jonathan Edwards published An Account of the Life of the 
Late Rev. David Drainerd, chiefly taken from his awn Diary and other 
Pnvate Writings, which has become a missionary classic. A new 
edition, with the Journal and Brainerd's letters cmlxxlied, WM 
published by Scrvno E. Dwight at New Haven in 1822 : and in 
1884 was published what Is substantially another edition, The 
Memoirs of David Brainerd, edited by James M. Sherwood, 

BR AINERD, a city and the county-seat of Crow Wing county, 
Minnesota, U.S. A., on the E, bank of the Mississippi river, about 
127 m. N.W. of Minneapolis. Pop. (1890) 5703 ; (i9oo)''7524, 
of whom 2193 were foreign-bom ; (1905, state census) 8133. 
It is served by the Minnesota & International and the Northern 
Pacific railways. The latter maintains here large car and repair 
shops, and a sanatorium for its employees. There are also the 
Sisters of St Joseph hospital, a county court house, a public 
library and a Y.M.C.A. building. A dam across the Missi^ippi 
provides water power (about 60,000 H.P.) which is utiUi^d 
extensively for manufacturing purposes. Lumberii^ is an 
important industry, and there are saw mills and planmj; mills, 
and an extensive creosote plant for treating railway tics and 
timber. There are also flour mills, paper and pulp mills, cigar 
factories, a brewery, a large foundry and a grain elevator. In 
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1906 large quantities of iron ore were discovered in the vicinity, 
the new range, the Cuyuna, running through the dty from 
north-east to south-west. Brainerd, named in honour of David 
Brainerd, was settled in 1870, and chartered as a. city in 1:883. 

BRAINTREE, a market town in the Maldon parliamentar}^ 
division of Essex, England ; 45 m. N.E. of London by a branch 
line from Witham of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of 
urban district, 5330. The parish church of St Michael is a 
fine edifice of Early English work with later additions. A corn 
exchange, mechanics’ institute and public hall may also 
mentioned. The bishops of lx>ndon had formerly Ejpalace in 
the town, but there are no remains of the building. ; Tne manu- 
factures of silk and crape liave superseded that of woollen cloth, 
which was introduced by the Flemings who fled to England to 
escape the persecution of the duke of Alva. MatUng and 
brushes are also made. On the north lies the large village of 
Booking, with the Perpendicular parish church of St Mar>^, 
similar industries, and a population of 3347. 

BRAINTREE, a township of Norfolk county, Massachusetts, 
U.S. A., on the Monatiquot river about 10 m. S. of Boston. 
Pop. (1890) 4848 ; (1900) 5981, of whom 1250 were forcign-bom ; 
(1910, U.S. census) 8066. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railway crosses the town and has stations at its villages of 
Braintree, South Braintree and East Braintree, which are also 
served by suburban electric railways. In South Braintree arc 
the Thayer Academy (co-educational ; opened 1877J and the 
Thayer public library, both founded by and named in honour 
of General Sylvanus Thayer (1785-1872), a well-known military 
engineer born in Braintree, who was superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy in 1817-1833 and has been 
called the “ father of West Point.” There are large shoe factories 
and other manufactories. Bog iron was early found in Braintree, 
and iron-works, among the first in America, were established 
here in 1644. Braintree was first incorporated in 1640 from 
land belonging to Boston and called Mount Wollaston, and 
was named from the town in England. At Merry Mount, in 
that part of Braintree which is now Quincy, a settlement was 
established by Thomas Morton in 1625, but the gay life of the 
settlers and their selling rum and firearms to the Indians greatly 
offended the Pilgrims of Plymouth, who in 1627 arrested Morton ; 
soon afterward Governor John Endecott of Massachusetts 
Bay visited Merry Mount, rebuked the inhabitants and cut 
down their Maypole. Later the place was abandoned, and in 
1634 a Puritan settlement was made here. In 1708 the town 
was divided into the Nortli Precinct and the South Precinct, 
and it was in the former, now Quincy, that John Adams, John 
Hancock and John Quincy Adams were born. Quincy was 
separated from Braintree in 1792 (there were further additions to 
Quincy from Braintree in 1856), and Randolph in 1793. 

See D. M, Wilson, Quincy, Old Braintree and Merry Mount (Boston, 
i9of)) ; C. F. Adams, Jr., Three Episodes of Massachusetts History 
(Boston, 1892 and t8</>) ; W. S. Pattce, History of Old Braintree 
and Quincy (Quincy, 1878). 

BRAKE, a town of Germany, in the grand duchy of Oldenburg, 
on the left bank of the Weser, about halfway between Bremen 
and the mouth of the river. Pop. 5000. It was for centuries 
the port of Bremen ; and though, since the founding of Brcmcr- 
haven, it no longer possesses a monopoly of the river traffic as 
before, it still continues to flourish. Large d^ks have been 
constructed, and the place has a considerable import trade in 
English coal. Shipbuilding and weaving are carried on to some 
extent. 

Brake in Oldenburg must be distinguished from the village of 
the same name in the principality of Lippe, known as Brake bei 
Limgo, which gave its name to the cadet line of the counts of 
Uppe-Brake (1621-1709). 

BRAKE, (i) A term for rough-tangled undergrowth, con- 
noted, according to the New English Dictionary, with ** break,” 
to sepaiate. The ” brake-fern ” (Pteris aquilina) is the common 
** bracken,” and is a shortened form of that northern Eng. 
word, derived from a Scand. word for ” fern ” (cf. Swed. brdken), 
tkcKigh often confused with ” brake,” undergrowth. (2) A term 
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applied to many implements and mechanical and other appli- 
ances, often spelled “ break.” Here there are probably several 
words, difficult to separate in orijjin, connected either with 
“ break,” to separate, and its derived meanings, or with the Fr. 
hraquer (appearing in such expressions as braquer un canon^ to 
turn or point a gun), from 0 . Fr. brac^ modern bras, an arm, Lat. 
bracchium. The word is thus used of a toothed instrument for 
separating the fibre of flax and hemp ; of the “ break-rolls ” 
employed in flour manufacture; of a heavy wheeled vehicle 
used for “ breaking in ” horses, and hence of a large cAiriage of 
the wagonette type ; of an arm or lever, and so of the winch of a 
crossfww and of a pump handle, cf. “ brake-pump ” ; of a curb 
or bridle for a horse ; and of a mechanical appliance for checking 
the speed of moving vehicles, &c. It is noteworthy that the 
two last meanings are also possessed by the Fr. frein and the 
Ger. Bremse. 

Brakes, in engineering, are instruments by means of which 
mechanical energy may be expended in overcoming friction. 
They are used for two main classes of purpose : (i) to limit or 
decrease the velocity of a moving body, or to bring it completely 
to rest ; and (2) to measure directly the amount of frictional 
resistance between two bodies, or indirectly the amount of energy 
given out by a lx>dy or bodies in motion. Machines in which 
brakes are employed for purposes of the second class are com- 
monly known as dynamometers {q,v.). The other class is exem- 
plified in the brakes used on wheeled vehicles and on cranes, lifts, 
&c. Here a body, or system of bodies, originally at rest, ha.s 
been set in motion and has received acceleration up to a certain 
velocity, the work which has been done in that acceleration 
being stored up as “ actual energy ” in the body itself. Before 
the l)ody can be brought to rest it must part with this energy, 
expending it in overcoming some external resistance. If the 
energy be great in proportion to the usual resistance tending to 
stop the body, the motion will continue for a long time, or through 
a long distance, before the energy has been completely expended 
and the body brought to rest. But in certain cases considerations 
of safety or convenience require that this time or distance be 
greatly shortened, and this is done by artificially increasing the 
external resistance for the time being, by means of a brake. 

A simple method of obtaining this increased resistance is by 
pressing a block or shoe of metal or wood against the rim of a 
moving wheel, or by tightening a flexible strap or band on a 
rotating pulley or drum. In wheeled road vehicles, a wheel 
may be prevented from rotating by a chain passed through its 
spokes and attached to the body of the vehicle, when the resist- 
ance is increased by the substitution of a rubbing for a rolling 
action ; or the same effect may be produced by fixing a slipper 
or skid under the wheel. Other forms of brake depend, not on 
the friction between two solid bodies, but on the frictional 
resistance of a fluid, os in “ fan ” and “ pump ” brakes. Thus 
the motion of revolving blades may be opposed by the resistance 
of the air or of a liquid in which they are made to work, or the 
motion of a plunger fitting tightly 'in a cylinder filled with a 
fluid may be checked by the fluid being prevented from escape 
except through a narrow orifice. The fly used to regulate the 
speed of the striking train in a clock is an example of a fan brake, 
while a pump brake is utilized for controlling the recoil of guns 
and in the hydraulic buffers sometimes fitted at terminal railway 
stations to stop trains that enter at excessive speed. On electric 
tramcars a braking effect is sometimes obtained by arranging 
the connexions of the motors so that they act as generators 
driven by the moving car. In this way a counter-torque is 
exerted on the axles. The current produced is expended by 
some means, as by being made to opcratejtoc frictional braking 
device, or to magnetize iron shoes carried on the car just over, 
but clear of, the running rails, to which they are then magnetically 
attracted (sec Traction). 

The simplest way of applying a brake is by muscular force, 
exerted through a hand or foot lever or through a screw, by 
which the brake Upek is pressed against the rim of the wheel or 
roc band brake tif^tened on its drum. Thhi method is sufficient 
in the case of most foid' vehicles, and is laigely used on railway 


vehicles. But the power thus available is limited, and becomes 
inadequate for heavy vehicles moving at high speeds. Moreover 
on a train consisting of a number of vehicles, the hand brakes on 
each of which are independent of all others, either a brakesman 
must be carried on each, or a number of the brakes must be left 
unused, with consequent loss of stopping power ; while even if 
there is a brakesman on every vehicle it is impossible to secure 
that all the brakes throughout the train are applied with the 
promptness that is necessary in case of emergency. 

Considerations of this sort led to the development of power 
brakes for railway trains. Of these there are five main classes 

(1) Mechanical brakes, worked by springs, friction wheels on 
the axle, chains wound on drums, or other mechanical devices 
or by the force produced when, by reason of a sudden ' 

checking of the speed of the locomotive, the momentum 
of the cars causes pressure on the draw-bars or buffing 
devices. (2) Hydraulic brakes, worked by means of * 
water forced through pipes into proper mechanism for transmit- 
ting Its force to the brake-shoes. (3) Electric brakes. (4) Aii 
and vacuum brakes, worked bv compressed air or by air at 
atmospheric pressure operating on a vacuum. (5) Brakes worked 
by steam or water from the boiler of the engine, operating by 
means of a cylinder ; the use of these is generally limited to the 
locomotive. Of this kind is the counter-pressure or water brake 
of L. le Chatelier. If the valve gear of a locomotive in motion 
be reversed and the steam regulator be left open, the cylinders 
act as compressors, pumping air from the exhaust pipe into the 
boiler against the steam pressure. A retarding effect is tlnj.s 
exercLsed, but at the cost of certain inconveniences due to the 
passage of hot air and cinders from the smoke box through the 
cylinders. To remedy these, le Chatelier arranged that a jet oi 
hot water from the boiler should be delivered into the exhaust 
pipe, so that steam and not the hoi flue gases should be pumped 
back. 

Power brakes may be either continuous or independent — 
continuous if connected throughout the train and with the 
locomotive by pipes, wires, &c., a.s the compressed air, vacuum 
and electric brakes ; independent if not so connected, as the 
buffer-br^es and hand-brakes. Continuous brakes may be 
divided into two other great classes- automatic and non- 
automatic. The former are so arranged that they are applied 
automatically on all the coaches of the train if any important 
part of the apparatus is broken, or the coupling.s between cars are 
ruptured ; in an emergency they can he put on by the guard, or 
(in some cases) by a passenger. Non-automatic brakes c^n ho 
applied only by the person (usually the engine-driver) to whom 
the management of them is given ; they may become inoperative 
on all the coaches, and always on those 'which have Ixjcomc 
detached, if a coupling or other important and generally essential 
part is broken. Many mechanical and several hvdraulic and 
electrical continuous brakes have been invented and tried ; but 
experience has shown them so inadequate in practice that they 
have all practically disappeared, leaving the field to the air an'd 
the vacuum brakes. At first these were non-automatic, but in 
1872 the automatic air-brake was invented by George Westing- 
house, and the automatic vacuum-brake was developed a few 
years later. 

Those respects in which non-automatic brakes are inadequate 
will be understood from the following summary of the require- 
ments most important in a train-braking apparatus ; (i) It 
must be capable of application to every wheel throughout the 
train. (2) It must be so prompt in action that the shortest 
possible time shall elapse between its first application and the 
moment when the full power ^n be exerted throughout the train. 

(3) It must be capable of being applied by the engine-driver or 
by any of the officials in charge of the train, either in concert or 
independently. (4) The motion of the train must be arrested 
in the shortest possible distance. (5) The failure of a vital part 
must declare itself by causing the brake to be applied and to 
remain applied until the cause of failure is removed. (6) 7'he 
breaking of the train in two or more parts must cause immediate 
automatic application of the brakes on all the coaches. (7) 
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When used in ordinary service stops it must be capable of gradual 
and uniform application (followed, if necessary, by a full emerg- 
ency application at any part of the service application) and of 
prompt release under all conditions of application. (8) It must 
be simple in operation and construction, not liable to derange- 
ment, and inexpensive in maintenance. 

The Wustinghoijsc non - automatic or “ straij^ht " air-brake, 
patented in 1869, consists in its simplest form of a direct-actinj;, 
Slmph steam-driven air-pump, carried on the locomotive, which 
slr^brmkt, compressed air into a reservoir, usually placed 

under the foot-plate of the locomotive. From this reser- 
voir a pipe IS led through the engine cab, where it is fitted with a 
three-way cock, to the rear of the locomotive tender, where it tcr- 
minatcH m a flexible hose, on the end of which is a coupling. The 
coaches are furnished with a similar pipe, having hose and coupling 
at each end, wliich communicates with one end of a cylinder contain- 
ing a pi.ston. to the rod of which the brake- rods and levers are 
connected. The apjflication of the brakes is effected by the engine- 
driver turning the three-way cock, so that compressed air flows 
through tlie ])ipe and. acting against one side of the brake-cylinder 
piston. ap})lies llie brake-shws to the wheels by the movement of 
this jjiston and the rods and levers connected to it. 'I'o release the 
brakes the three-way cock is turn(‘d to cut off communication 
between the main reservoir and the train-pipe, and to ojwn a port 
orniittiiig the escape of the comjiressed air in the train-pipe and 
rake-cylinders. This brake was soon found defective and inade- 
quate in many ways. An appreciable time w'as required for the air 
to How through the pipes irom tin- locomotive to tlie car-cylinders, 
and this time increased quickly with the length of the trains. Still 


discharges air from the train<'pipe. fhts equilibrium is destroyed, 
and the greater pressure in the auxiliary reservoir ^ forces the 
triple-valve to a position which adlows air from the auxiliary reser- 
voir to pass directly into the brake-cylinder. This air forces out the 
piston of the brake-cylinder and applies the brakes, connexion being 
made with the brake-rigging at R. The purpose of the small groove 
n which establishes communication between the two sides of the 
piston when the brakes are off, is to prevent their unintended 
application through slight leakage from the train-pipe. To release 
the brakes, the driver, by moving the liandle of nis valve to the 
j release position, admits air from the main reservoir to the train-pipe, 
j the pressure in which thus l>ecomes greater than tliat in the auxiliary 
reservoir; the piston and slide-valve of the triple-valve are thereby 
forced back to their normal position, the compressed air in the 
brake-cylinder is discharged, and the pi.ston is brought back by the 
coiled spring, thus releasing the brakes. At the same time the 
auxiliary reservoir is recharged. 

With this “ ordinary " brake, since an appreciable time is required 
for the reduction of pressure to travel along the train-pipe ffbm the 
engine, the brakes are applied sensibly sooner at the front 
than at the end of the train, and with long trains ^bis 
difference m the time of ap]>hcation becomes a matter of 
j imiH>rtanct*. The ‘‘quick -acting ” brake wiw introduced to 
remedy thLs defect. For it the triple valve is provided with a supple- 
mentary mechanism, which, wlicn the air pressure in the train-pipe i.s 
suddenly or violently reduced, o)^ens a paissage whereby air from the 
tram-pipe is permitted to enter the brake-cylinder directly. The result 
' is twofold : not only is tin* pressure from the auxiliary reservoir acting 
in the brake-cylinder reinforced by the pressure in the train-pipe, but 
1 the pressure m the tram-pipe is reduced locally in every vehicle 
i in extremely rapid succession instead of at the engine only, and 



more objecLioimble, liowever, was the fact that on detached coaches ■ 
the air brakes could not be applied, the result being sonietimCvS j 
serious collisions between the front and rear portions of the train. 

In the Westinghouse " ordinary ’’ automatic air-brake a main I 
air reservoir on the engine is k<q)t charged with compressed air at ! 

80 lb per s(i. in. by means ol the steam-pump, which may 
controlled by an automatic governor. On electric 
air-brake. ^ pump, driven by an electric motor, is generally 

employed ; but occasionally, on trains which run short distances, 
no pump is carried, the main reservoir being charged at the terminal 
points with sufficient compressed air for the journey. Conveniently 
placed to the driver’s hand is the driver's valve, by means of which 
he controls the flow of air from the mam rc^servoir to the train-pipe, 
or from the train -pipe to the atmosphere. A reducing -valve is 
attached to the driver's valve, and in the normal or running position 
of tlie latter reduces tlie pressure of the air flowing from the main 
reservoir to the train-pipe by 10 or 15 lb per sq. in. From the engine 
a train-pipe runs the whole length of the train, being rendered 
continuous lietween each vehicle and between the engine and, the 
rest of the train by flexible hose coujilings. Each vehicle is provided 
with a brake-cylinder H (fig. i), containing a piston, the movement 
of which applies the brake-blocks to the wheels, an auxiliary air- 
reservoir ” G, and an automatic “ triple- valve " F, The auxiliary 
reservoir receives compressed air from the train-pipe and stores it 
for use in the brake-cylinder of its own vehicle, and both the auxiliary 
reservoir and the triple-valve are connected directly or indirectly 
with the train-pipe tnrough the pipe E. The automatic action of 
the brt^e is due to the construction of the triple- valve, the principal 
parts of which are a pieton and slide-valve, so arranged that the air 
m the auxiliary reservoir acts at all times on the tide of the piston 
to which the uide-v^ve is attached, while the air in the train-pipe 
exerts its pressure on t^e opposite side. So long as the brakes are 
not in operation, the pressures in the train-pipe, txiple-valve and 
auxiliary reservoir are all equal, and there is no compressed air in the 
brake-cylinder. But when, in order to apply the brake, the driver 


in consequence all the brakes are applied almost simultaneously 
throughout the train. The same effect is produced should the train 
break in two. or a hose or any part of the train-pipe burst ; but 
during ordinary or “service" stop.s the triple-valve acts exactly 
as in the ordinary brake, the quick-acting portion, that is. the 
vertical piston and valve seen in fig. i, not coming into operation. 
When the handle Z is turned to the position X the quick-acting 
mechanism is rendered inoperative, and when it is at Y the brake 
on the vehicle concerned is wholly cut out of action. 

A further improvement introduced in the Westinghouse brake in 
1906 was designed to give ^iiick action for service as well as emer- 
gency stops. In this the triple-valve is substantially the same as in 
the ordinary brake. The additional mechanism of the quick -acting 
portion is dispensed with, but instead, a small chamber, normally 
containing air at atmospheric pressure, is provided on each vehicle, 
and is so arranged that it is put into communication with the train- 
pipe by the first movement of the triple- valve. As soon, therefore, 
os the driver, by lowering the pressure in the train-pipe, causes the 
triple-valve in the foremost venicle of the train to o{K!rate, a certain 
quantity of air rushes out of the train-pipe into the small chamber ; 
a further local reduction in the pressure of the train-pipe in that 
vehicle is thereby effected, and this almost instantaneously actuates 
the triple- valve of the succeeding vehicle, and so on throughout 
the tram. In this way, on a train 1800 ft loi^, consisting of sixty 
30-ft. vehicles, the brake-blocks may be applied, with equal force, 
on the last vehicle about 2^ seconds later than on the first. 

Brake -blocks can be applied, without skidding the wheels, 
with greater pressure at high speeds than at low. Advantage is 
taken of this f^t in the desi^ of the Westinghouse . 

“ high-speed " brake, invented m 1894, which consists of . 

attachments enabling the pressure in the train-pipe and 
reservoirs to be increased at the will of the driver. The **** ' 
increased pressure acting in the brake-cylinder increases in the same 
proportion the pressure of the brake-shoes against the whcela 
Attached to the brake cylinder is a valve for aatomatically reducing 
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rwiiirfion in Knt*efl until unmoved I but with a sudden one the vacuum below the valve 
which the brakes are Derated m i « d^troyed more_^qmckly. 
maktiiK ordinary stops is reached, when this valve closes and the 
maximum 
I retained 

In till* automatic vacuum 
allv < onsiatH of a combined 

Aatomslle SIi 3 r thou^eh slimcdra” TmecSca^ ‘air'^ ump, drivin ■ tothi" t'lin-'J.ipe' anK thus to the lower side of A. and the pessure 
dnver, thoutth soiuctimcs a mccnaracai „„ the under side of B is sufficient to cause it to lift the valve 

‘ "A, and to admit air Irom the atmosphere, both to the brake-cylinder 

and the train-pipe, through the clappet- valve D. which also rises 
because of the difference of pressure on its two sides. In a graduated 
application, neither L> nor A rises from its seat, but air from the 
tnun-pipe finds access to the brake-cylinder by passing around the peg 


erdinarv stops is reachec, wm-u vuu. va.ve c.o»» am. ...c I diaphragm lifts the vmlve and a^its air. A rapid valve 
m saf^ressure for operating the brakes at ordinary speeds : (fig. 3) is sometimes mterposed between the tram - pipe and the 
m sate pressure lor opc k cylinder on each vehicle. In the normal or running position, a 

i, retained until exhausting apparatus gener- , vacuum is maintained below the valve A and above the diaphragm 

Td tree knd of jet- ' B, while the chamber below B and above A is at atmospheric pressure 

med Ur,c por an emergemey atylication of the brake air is suddenly adm^ 


raotium* cro^sheait of the locomotive, 

the small ejector. These ejectors, of which the small 
one is at work continuou.sly while the large one is only employed 
when It H necessary to create vacuum quickly, e,g. to take off the 
brakes after a .short stop, produce in the train-pipe a vacuum equai 

withffi“it U. tboit"one“t&r<7o" an*‘ltin<S?h”e.‘*“V''trrffi“p^e C.ThK^ u'^^oWtioned as allow the ne'ceWry Amount of aif to 
extends the whole length of the train and communicates under each i enter the brake-cylinder, and so obtam simultaneous action of tht 
vehicle w ha cynde? to the piston of which, by suiUhle rods and | brake throughout the tram. When the hanffic E is turned so as to 
R thfbrake-Ss aR- connected. The communication between prevent the clappet 1 > from rising, the rapid actoon is cut out and 
the train-niiS^and ^ Ls controlled by a liall-valve, one form j the brake acts as an ordinary vacuum automatic brake. A modi- 

(if which ffi^showii ii. 2. The release-valve is for tlie purpose of | hcation of the device for obtaining accelerated action, desenbed 
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Fic;. 2. —Automatic Vacuum-Brake, showing its general arrangement. 


withdrawing the ball from its seat when it is necessaiy to take off 
the brakes by hand ; it is made air-tight by a small diaphragm, the 
pressure of which, when there is vacuum in the pipe, pulls in the 
spindle and allows the ball to fall freely into its seat. vSJien air is 
exhausted through the train -pipe it travels out from wlow the 
piston direct, and from above it past the ball, which is thus forew 
off its scat, to roll back again w'hen the exhaustion is complete. In 
this state of affairs the piston is held in equilibrium and the brake- 
blocks are free of the wheels. To apply them, air is admitted to the 
train-pipe, either purposely by the guard or driver, or accidentally 
bvthc rupture of the train-pipe or coupling-hose between the vehicles. 
The air passes to the lower side of the pi,stott. but is prevented from 
gaining access to the upper side by the ball-valve which blocks the 
passage ; hence the pressure becomes different on the two sides of 
Ib fnmM) uowards and thus BODiies 



(bv the use of the large ejector u neccwwwy; ; wnc« «na 
piston falls and the brakes drop off. The general arrangement of 
the apparatus is shown in fig. a. To render the apphciUion of the 
brakes nearly simultaneous throughout a long tnun, the valw in 
the guard's van is arranged to open automatkaWy when the dnver 
suddenly lets in air to the train-pipe. This valve has a small hole 
through its stem, and is secured at the top by a diaphragm to a small 
dome-like chamber, which is exhausted when a vacuum is creat^ 
in the tfain-pipe, .A gradual application destroys the vacuum in 
the chamber as q[uickly as in tlie pipe and the diaphragm remwns 


I above in connexion with the Westinghouse brake, is also applicable. 

Accelerating chambers, again containing air at atmospheric pressure. 

1 arc provided on each vehicle and are connected with the train-pipe 
I by valves which open as the vacuum in the l^ter begins to decrease 
i with the operation of the driver's valve. The air thus admitted 
into the train -pipe effects a still further local reduction of the 
vacuum, which is sufficient to actuate tlie accelerating valve of each 
next succeeding vehicle and i.s thus rapidly propagated throughout 

the train. , , u i 

Famous tests of railwav brakes were those made by Sir iJouglas 
Galton and Mr George Westinghouse on the London, Brighton 
' and South Coast railway, in England, in 1878, and by 
a committee of the Master Car Builders’ Aviation. 

, near Burlington, Iowa, in i88(> and 1887. The object 
of the former series (for accounts of which see Ptuc. Inst, 

Ene., 1878, 1879) was to determine the coefficient of friction between 
the brake-shoe and the wlieel, and between the wheel and rail at 
different velocities when the wheels were revolving and when skidded. 
i.e. stopped in their rotation and cau.sed to slide. These expenments 
were the first of their kind ever undertaken, and for many years their 
results furnished most of the trustworthy data obtainable on the 
friction of motion. It was found that the coefficient of friction 
between cast-iron shoes and steel-tired wheels increslsed as the speed 
1 of the train decreased, varying from o-iii at 35 m. an hour to ^ 3 .'! 

when the train was just mo\'ing. It also decreased with the time 
' during which the brakes wore applied ; thus at 20 m. an hour the 
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coefficient was at the beginning 0*182, after ten seconds 0.133, 
after twenty seconds 0.099. Generally speaking, especially at 
moderate speeds, the decrease in the coefficient of friction due to 
time IS less than the increase due to decrease of speed, although 
when the time is long the reverse may be true. When the wheels are 
skidded tlic retardation of the train is always reduced ; therefore, 
for the greatest braking effect, the pressures on the brake-shoes 
should never lie sufficient to cause* the wheels to slide on the rails. 
The Burlington brake tests were undettakeri to determine the 
practicability of using power brakes on long and heavy freight trains. 
In the 1886 tests there were five -competitors three buffer-brakes, 
one compressed-air brake, and one vacuum-brake. The tests com- 
prised stops with trains of twenty-five and fifty vehicles, at 20 and 



Fig. 3. — Rapid-acting Vacuum-Brake Valve. 

40 m. an hour, on the level and on gradients of i in 100. They 
dc'iuonstrated tliat the buffer-brakes were inadequate for long trains, 
and that considerable improvements m the continuous brakes, both 
compressed-air and v'acuum, would be needed to make them act 
quicklv enough to avoid excessive shocks in the rear vehicles. In 
1887 the trials of the year before were r«*peated by the -same com- 
mittee. and at the same place. Trains of fifty vehicles, about 
2000 It. long and fitted with each brake, were again i>rovKled, and 
tlH'ie were again five tonipetitors, but they all <*ntered continuous 
brakes -three compressed-air brakes, one vacuum and one electric. 
The results of the first dav’H test of the train equipiwd with Westing- 
house brakes are shown in Table 1 ., the distances in which are the 
feet run by the tram after the brakes were set, and the times the 
seconds that elapsed from the application of the brakes to full stop. 

Taule I. of a Train of Fiftv Empty Cars, 1887— 

A utomatic A ir-Iirakes. 


Table llU—Stops of a Train of Fifty Empty Cars -> 
Elcitnc Application of AitAirakes. 


Speed in 
Milos. 


2U 

23' 


Distance m 
Feet. 


Time in 
Seconds. 


Equivalent Distance 
at 20 m. and 40 m. 


ibo 

7 

130 


183 

8 

J.38 


47!> ' 

i4i 


5*9 

4tKI 

1 

! 

545 


Speed m 
Miles per 
Hour. 

Distance in 
Feet. 

Time in 
Seconds. 

Equivalent Distance 
at 20 m. and 40 m. 


186 

ijl 

196 


uj 

**5 

1 1 




588 

17 


b 03 


The remarkable sliortne.ss of these stops is the more evident when 
they are compared with the b(?st results obtained in 1886, as shown 
in 'J able II. 

Table U, —Stops of a Train of Fifty Empty Cars, 1886 -■ 
Automatic Air-Drakes, 


Speed in 
Miles. 

Distance in 
; Feet. 

Time in 

1 Seconds. 

Equivalent Distance 
at 20 m. and 40 m. 

* 53*5 

424 

i 7 i 

307 


20*3 

354 

16 

34 *> 


4 i> 

922 

22 ^ 

. . 

922 

40 

927 ! 

22I ’ 


927 


The time that elapsed between the application of the brakes on 
the engine and on the fiftieth vehicle was almost twice as great in 
i88c> as in 1887, being in the latter tests only five to six seconds, and 
in 1887 the stops were made in less than two-thirds the distance 
required in 1886. Jitill, violent shocks were caused by the rear 
vehicles running agaHwt those in front, before the brakes on the 
former were applied with sufficicat force to hold them, and these 
shocks were so severe as to make the use of the brakes in practice 
impossible on long ttaias. When the triple-valves were actuated 
electricallv. however, the stops were still further improved, as shown 
in Table III. 


Although the saiuo levers, shoes, rod.'i and other connexions were 
used, there were no shocks in the fiftieth car of the train on any stop, 
whether on the level or on a gradient. The committee in charge 
reported that the Ix^st ty|K‘ of brake for long freiglit trains was one 
operated by air, in which the valves were actuated by eU'ctncity, but 
they expressed doubt of the luacticability of using fleet ncity on 
freight trains. The Westiughouse Company then jiroc-wded to 
quicken the action of the iri])le-valve, operated by air only, so that 
stops with fifty-car trams could b«* made without shock, and witliout 
electrically operated valves ; and they were so successful in this 
respect that, towards the end of the same year, 1887, with a tram 
of fifty vehicles, stops were made without shock, fully equalling in 
quickness and shortnc.ss of distance run any that had been made 
at the trials by the elt'ctrically operated brakes. 

In 1889 some further tests were made by Sir Douglas Gal ton with 
the automatic vacuum-brake, on a practically h‘vel portion of the 
Manchester. Shellield & l.incolnshire railway (now the Great t entral). 
The train was com]>osod of an engine, tender and forty carriages, the 
total length over buffers being 14(14 ^ 1 -^ total weight 574 tons, 

of w'hicli 423 tons were braked. At a speed of about 32 111. an 
this train was brought to a standstill in twelve seconds after thc 
application of the brakes, in a distance of 342 ft. 

BRAKELOND, JOCELYN DE (/?. 1200), English monk, and 
author of a chronicle narrating the fortunes of the monastery 
of Bury St Edmunds lietween 1173 and 1202. He i.s only 
known to us through his own work. He was a native of 
Bury St Edmunds ; he served his novitiate under Samson of 
Tottington, who was at that time master of the novices, but 
afterwards sub-sacrist, and, from 1182, abbot of the house. 
Jocelyn took the habit of religion in 1173, during the time of 
Abbot Hugo (1157-1180), through whose improvidence and 
laxity the abbey had become impoverished and the inmates dead 
to all respect for discipline. The fortunes of the abbey changed 
for the better with the election of Samson as Hugo’s successor. 
Jocelyn, who liecame abbot’s chaplain within four months of 
the election, describes the administration of Samson at consider- 
able length. He tells us that he was with Samson night and day 
for six years ; the picture which he gives of his master, although 
coloured by enthusiastic admiration, is singularly frank and 
intimate. It is all the more convincing since Jocelyn is no 
stylist. His Latin is familiar and easy, but the reverse of classi- 
cal. He thinks and writes as one whose interests are wrapf^d up 
in his house j and the unique interest of his work lies in the 
minuteness with which it describes the policy of a monastic 
administrator who was in his own day considered as a model. 

Jocelyn has also been credited with an extant but unprinted 
tract on the election of Abbot Hugo (Harleian MS. 1005, fo. 
165); from internal evidence this appears to be an error. He 
mentions a (non -extant) work which he wrote, before the 
Cronicay on the miracles of St Robert, a boy whom the Jews of 
Bury St Edmunds were alleged to have murdered (”81). 

Sec the editions of the Cronica Jocelini de Brakelonda by 1 . Arnold 
(in Memorials of St Edmund's Abbey, vol. i. Rolls scries. ^^90). and 
by J. G. Rokewoi^ (Camden Society, 1840); also Carlyles 
and Present, book ii. A translation and notes are given m 1. E. 
Tomlin’s Monastic and Social JAfe in the Twelfth Century tn the 
Chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakclond (1844). Th(*ro is also a translation 
of Jocelyn by Sir E. Clarke (1007). . 

BRAMAH, JOSEPH (i748-*i8i4), English engineer and in- 
ventor, was the son of a farmer, and was born at Stainborough, 
Yorkshire, on the 13th of April 1748. Incapacitated for ^ri- 
cultural labour by an accident to his ankle, on the expiry of his 
indentures he worked as a cabinet-t^er in London, where he 
subsequently started business on his own account. His hrst 
patent for some improvements in the mechanism of water* 
closets was taken out in 1778. In 1784 he paten^ the lock 
known by his name, and in 1795 he invented the hydraulK 
press. For an imporUnt part of this, the collar which Beared 
wateewtightness between the plunger and the cylinder m which it 
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worked, he was indebted to Henry Maudslay, one of his workmen, 
who also helped him in designing mac'hines for the manufacture 
of his locks. In 1806 he devised for the Bank of England a 
numerical printing machine, specially adapted for bank-notes. 
Other inventions of his included the beer-engine for drawing 
beer, machinery for making aerated waters, planing machines, 
and improvements in stcani- engines and boilers and in paper- 
making machinery. In 1785 he suggested the possibility of 
screw propulsion for ships, and in 1802 the hydraulic transmission 
of power; and he constructed waterworks at Norwich in 1790 
and 1793. He died in London 9n the 9th of December 1814. 

BRAMANTE, or Bramante Lazzari (c. 1444-1514), Italian 
architect and painter, whose real name was Donato d’ Augnolo, 
was bom at Monte-Asdrualdo in Urbino, in July 1444. He 
showed a great taste for drawing, and was at an early age placed 
under Fra Bartolommeo, called Fra Carnavale. But though 
he afterwards gained some fame as a painter, his attention was 
soon absorbed by architecture. He ap|>ears to have studied 
under Scirro Scirri, an architect in his native place, and perhaps 
under other masters. Tie then set out from Urbino, and proceeded 
through several of the towns of Lombardy, executing works of 
various magnitudes, and examining patiently all remains of 
ancient art. At last, attracted by the fame of the great Duomo, 
he reached Milan, where he remained from 1476 to 1499. He 
seems to have left Milan fur Rome about 1500. He painted 
some frescoes at Rome, and devoted himself to the study of the 
ancient buildings, both in the city and os far south as Naples. 
About this time the Cardinal Caraffa commissioned him to 
rebuild the cloister of the Convent della Pace. Owing to the 
celerity and skill with which Bramante did this, the cardinal 
introduced him to Pope Alexander VI. He began to be consulted 
on nearly all the great architectural operations in Rome, and 
executed for the pope the palace of the (.’ancelleria or chancery. 
Under Julius II., Alexander’s successor, Bramante’s talents 
began to obtain an adequate sphere of exercise. His first large 
work was to unite the straggling buildings of the palace and the 
Belvedere. This he accompli.shcd by means of two long galleries 
<jr corridors enclosing a court. The design was only in part 
completed before the death of Julius and of the architect. So 
impatient was the pope and so eager was Bramante, that the 
foundations were not sufficiently well attended to ; great part of 
it had, therefore, soon to be rebuilt, and the whole is now so much 
altered that it is hardly possible to decipher the original design. 

Besides executing numerous smaller works at Rome and 
Bologna, among which is specially mentioned hy older writers a 
round temple in the cloister of San Pietro-a-Montorio, Bramante 
was called upon hy Pope Julius to take the first part in one of 
the greatest architectural enterprises ever attempted — the 
rebuilding of St Peter’s. Bramante’s designs were complete, 
and he pushed on the work so fast that before his death he 
had erected the four great pitTs and their arches, and com- 
pleted the cornice and the vaulting in of this portion. He also 
vaulted in the principal chapel. After his death on the iith of 
March 1514, his design was much altered, in particular by 
Michelangelo. 

See Pungilconi, Memoire intorno alia vita ed alle opere di liramantc 
(Rome, 183O) ; H. Semper, TMwaio litamante (Leipzig, 1879). 

BRAMl^ON, HENRY HAWKINS, Baron (1817-1907), 
English judge, was bom at Hitchin, on the 14th of September 
1817. He received his education at Bedford school. The son 
of a solicitor, he was early familiarized with legal principles. 
Called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1843, he at once joined 
the old home circuit, and after enjoying a lucrative practice as 
a junior, took silk in 1851). His name is identified with many 
of the famous trials of the reign of Qileen Victoria. He was 
engaged in tho^imon Bernard (of the Orsini plot celebrity), 
in that of Roup^ v. Waite, and in the Overend-Gumey prosecu- 
tions. The two .cfMlfses Mbres, however, in which Hawkins 
attained his higheM legal distinction were the Tichbome trials 
and the great will cose of Sugien v. Lord St Leonards, In both 
of these he was victorious. In the fj^st his masterly cross- 
examination of the witness Baig^t was one of the great features 


of the trial. He did a lucrative business in references and 
arbitrations, and acted for the royal commissioners in the 
purchase of the site for the new law courts. Election petitions 
also formed another branch of his extensive practice, Hawkins 
was raised to the bench in 1876, and was assigned to the then 
exchequer division of the High Court, not as baron (an appellation 
which was being abolished by the Judicature Act), but with the 
title of Sir Henry liawkins. He was a great advocate rather 
than a great lawyer. His searching voice, his manner, and the 
variety of his facial expression, gave him an enormous influence 
with juries, and as a cross-examiner he was seldom, if ever, 
surpassed. He was an excellent judge in chambers, where he 
displayed a clear and vigorous grasp of details and questions 
of fact. His knowledge of the criminal law was extensive and 
intimate, the reputation he gained as a “ hanging judge making 
him a terror to evil-doers ; and the court for crown cases re- 
served was never considered complete without his assistance. In 
1898 he retired from the bench, and was raised to the peerage 
under the title of Baron Brampton. He frequently took part 
in determining House of Lords appeals, and his judgments were 
distinguished by their lucidity and grasp. He held for many 
years the office of counsel to the Jockey Club, and as an active 
memljer ot that body found relaxation from his legal and judicial 
duties at the leading race meetings, and was considered a capable 
judge of horses. In 1898 he was received into the Roman 
C!athoUc Church, and in 1903 he presented, in conjunction with 
Lady Brampton (his second wife), the chapel of SS. Augustine 
and Gregory to the Roman Catholic cathedral of Westminster, 
which was consecrated in that year. In 1904 he published his 
Reminiscences, He died in London on the 6th of October 1907, 
and Lady Brampton in the following year. 

BRAMPTON, a market town in the Eskdale parliamentary 
division of Cumberland, England, 9 m. E.N.E. of Carlisle, on a 
branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 2494. It is 
picturesquely situated in a narrow valley opening upon that of 
the Irthing. The town has an agricultural trade, breweries, and 
manufactures of cotton and tweeds. The neighbourhood is 
rich in historical associations. Two miles N.E. of Brampton is 
the castle of Naworth, a fine example of a Border fortress. It 
was built in the reign of Edward III., by a member of the family 
of Dacrc, who for many generations had had their stronghold 
here. Overlooking a deep wooded ravine, with streams to the 
east and west, the great quadrangular castle was naturally 
defended except on the south, where it was rendered secure hy a 
double moat and drawbridge. By marriage in 1577 with l^^dy 
Elizabeth Dacre it passed into tlie hands of William Howard, 
afterwards lord warden of the Marches, the ‘‘ Belted Will ” of 
Sir Walter Scott and the Border ballads, who ai'quired great 
fame by his victories over the Scottish moss-troopers. The 
castle, the walls of which have many secret passages and hiding- 
places, is inhabited, and in its hall are numerous fine pictures, 
including a portrait of Charles 1 . by Van Dyck. Not far distant 
is Lanercost Priory, where in 1169 an Augustinian monastery 
was established. In J311 Robert Bruce and his army were 
quartered here, and the priory was pillaged, in 1346 hy David, 
king of Scotland. From this time its prosperity declined, and 
at its dissolution under Henry VIII. it consisted only of a prior 
and seven canons. The Early English church has a restored 
nave, but retains much fine carving. The chancel is ruined, but 
the interesting crypt is preserved. 

BRAMWELL. GEORGE WILLIAM WILSHERE BRAMWELL, 
Baron (1808-1892), English judge, was born in London on the 
i2th of June 1808, being the eldest son of George Bramwell, 
of the banking firm of Dorrien, Magens, Dorrien & Mello. He 
was educated privately, and at the age of sixteen he entered 
Dorriens’ hank. In 1830 he gave up this business for the 
law, being admitted as a student at Lincoln’s Inn in 1830, and 
at the Inner Temple in 1836. At first he practised as a special 
pleader, hut was eventually called to the bar at both Inns in 
1838. He soon worked his way into a good practice both in 
London and the home circuit, his knowledge of law and procedure 
being so well recognized that in 1850 he was appointed a member 
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of the Common Law Procedure Commission, which resulted in 
the Common l^w Procedure Act of 1852. This act he drafted 
jointly with his friend Mr (afterwards Mr Justice) Willes, and 
thus began the abolition of the system of special pleading. In 
1851 Lord Cranworth made Bramwell a queen’s counsel, and the 
Inner Temple elected him a bencher—he had ceased to be a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn in 1841. In 1853 he served on the 
royal commission to inquire into the assimilation of the mercantile 
laws of Scotland and England and the law of partnership, which 
had as its result the tumpanies Act of 1862. It was he who, 
during the sitting of this commission, suggested the addition of 
the word “ limited ” to the title of companies that sought to 
limit their liability, in order to prevent the obvious danger to 
persons trading with them in ignorance of their limitation of 
liability. As a queen’s counsel Bramwell enjoyed a large 
and steadily increasing practice, and in 1856 he was raised to 
the bench as a baron of the court of exchequer. In 1867, 
with Mr Justice Blackburn and Sir John Coleridge, he was made 
a member of the judicature commission. In 1871 he was one of 
the three judges who refused the scat on the judicial committee 
of the privy council to which Sir Robert Collier, in evasion of 
the spirit of the act creating the appointment, was appointed ; 
and in 1876 he was raised to the court of appeal, where he sat 
till the autumn of i88t. As a puisne judge he had been con- 
spicuous as a sound lawyer, with a strong logical mind unfettered 
by technicalities, but endowed with considerable respect for the 
common law. His rulings were always clear and decisive, 
while the same quality marked his dealings with fact, and, 
coupled with a straightforward, unpretentious manner, gave 
him great influence with juries. In the court of appeal he 
was perhaps not so entirely in his element as at mst prjus, but 
the same combination of sound law, strong common sense and 
clear expression characterized his judgments. His decisions 
during the three stages of his practical career are too numerous 
to be referred to particularly, although Ryder v. Womhwell 
(L.R. 3 Ex. 95) ; R. v. Bradshaw (14 Cox C. C. 84) ; Household 
Fire Insurance Company v. Grant (4 Ex. Div. 216); Sionar v. 
Fowle (13 App. Cas. 20), The Bank of England v. Vagliano 
Brothers (App. (!as. i8qi ) arc good examples. Upon his retire- 
ment, announced in the long vacation of 1881, twenty-six judges 
and a huge gathering of the bar entertained him at a banquet in 
the Inner Temple hall. In December of the same year he was 
raised to the peerage, ttiking the title Baron Bramwell of Hever, 
from his home in 'Kent. In private life Bramwell had simple 
tastes and enjoyed simple pleasures. lie was musical and fond 
of sports. He was twice married : in 1830 to Jane (d. 1836), 
daughter of Bruno Silva, by whom he had one daughter, and in 
i80t to Martha Sinden. He died on the qth of May 1892. 

His younger brother, Sir Frederick Bramwell (1818-3903), 
was a well-known consulting engineer and expert witness.” 

At all times Lord Bramwell had been fond of controveniy and 
contioversial wntin^, and he wrote constant letters to The 
Tttnes over the signature B. (he also signed himself at different times 
Bramwell, G. B. and L. L.). He joined in 1882 the Liberty and 
Property Defence League, and some of his writings after that date 
took the form of pamphlets published by that society. 

BRAN, in Celtic legend, the name of (1) the hero of the Welsh 
Mabinogi of Branwen, who dies in the attempt to avenge his 
sister’s wrongs ; he is the son of Llyr ( =thc Irish sea-god Lcr), 
identified with the Irish Bran mac Allait, Allait being a synonym 
of Ler ; (2) the son of Febal, known only through the 8th-century 
Irish epic, The Voyage of Bran (to the world below); (3) the dog 
of Ossian’s Fingal. liran also appears as a historical name, 
latinized as Brennus. See Kuno Meyer and D. Nutt, The 
Voyage of Bran (London, 1895). 

BRAN, the ground husk of wheat, oats, barley or other cereals, 
used for feeding cattle, packing and other purposes (see Flour). 
The word occurs in French hren or bran^ in the dialects of other 
Romanic languages, and also in Celtic, cf. Breton brenn^ Gaelic 
bran. The Hew English Dictionary considers these Celtic forms 
to be borrowed from French or English. In modem French 
hren means filth, refuse, and this points to some connexion with 
Celtic words, e.g. Irish hrean, manure. If so, the original meaning 
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would be refuse. “ Bran-new,” i.e. quite new, is now the 
common form of “ brand-new,” that which is fresh from the 
” brand,” the branding-iron used for marking objects, &c. 

BRANCH (from the Fr. branche, late Lat. branca, an animars 
paw), a limb of a tree ; hence any offshoot, e.g. of a river, railwa\% 
&c., of a deer’s antlers, of a family or genealogical tree, and 
generally a subdivision or department, as in ‘‘a branch of learn- 
ing.” The phrase, to destroy ** root and branch,” meaning to 
destroy utterly, taken originally from Malachi iv. i, was made 
famous in 1641 by the so-called “ Root and Branch ” Bill and 
Petition for the alx>lition of episcopal government, in which 
petition occurred the sentence, ” That the said government, 
with all its dependencies, roots and branches, be destroyed.” 
Among technical senses of the word “ branch ” are : the certificate 
of proficiency given to pilots by Trinity House ; and in siege-craft 
a length of trench forming part of a zigzag ap])roach. 

BRANCO, or Parima, a river of northern Brazil and tributary 
of the Rio Negro, formed by the confluence of the Takutu, or 
“ Upper Rio Branco,” and Uraricoera, about ^ N. lat. and 
60^ 28' W. long, and flowing south l^y west to a junction 
. with the Ncgrt). It has rapids in its upper course, hut the 
greater part of its length of 348 m. is navigable for steamers 
[ of light draught. The lakutu rises in the Roraima and ( oirrit 
ranges on the Guiana frontier, while the Uraricoera rises in the 
Serra de Parima, on the Venezuelan frontier, and has a length 
of 360 m. l)efore reachiiig the Ikanco. These are white water 
rivers, from which the Branco (white) derives its name, and at 
its junction with the Negro the two differently coloured streams 
flow side by side for some distance before mingling. 

BRANCOVAN, or Brancoveanu, the name of a family which 
has played an important part in the histor)'' of Rumania. It was 
of Servian origin and was connected with the family of Branko 
or Brankovich. Constantine Brancovan, the most eminent 
member of the family, was born in 1654, and became prince of 
Walachia in 1689. In consequence of his anti-Turkish policy of 
forming an alliance first with Austria and then with Russia, he 
was denounced to the Porte, deposed from his throne, brought 
under arrest to Constantinople and imprisoned {1710) in the 
fortress of Yedi Kuleh (Seven Towers). Here he was tortured by 
the Turks, who hoped thus to discover the fortune of £3, 000, 000, 
which Constantine was alleged to have amassed. He was be- 
headed with his four sons on the 26th of August 1714. His 
faithful friend I^nake Vacarescu shared his fate. Constantine 
Brancovan became, through his tragic death, the hero of 
Rumanian popular ballads. His family founded and endowed the 
largest hospital in Walachia, the so-called Spital Brancovancscu. 

See O. G. Lccca, Familiile lioere^ii liomdne (Bucharest, 1899), 
pp. 90 sqq. (M. (L) 

BRAND, JOHN (1744-1806), English antiquary, was bom on 
the 19th of August 1744 at Washington, Durham, where his 
father was parish clerk. His early years were spent at NewcasUe- 
on-Tyne with his unde, a cordwainer, to whom he was apprentice 
in his fourteenth year. Showing promise, however, at Newcastle 
grammar school, friends interested themselves in him and assisted 
him to go to Oxford. It was not, however, until his twenty- 
eighth year that he matriculated at Lincoln College, but before 
this he had been ordained, holding in succession the curacies of 
Bolam, Northumberland, of St Andrew’s, Newcastle, and of 
Cramlington, 8 m. from the county town. He graduated in 
1775 and two years later was elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Having for a short time been under-usher at the 
Newcastle grammar school, the duke of Northumberland, a 
former patron, gave him in 1784 the rectory of the combined 
parishes of St Mary-at-Hill and St Mary Hubbard, London. 
Appointed secretary to the Society of Antiquaries in the same 
year, he was annually re-elected until his death in 1806. He was 
buried in the chancel of his church. HU most important work is 
Observaiions on Popular Anitqutiies : including the whole of Mr 
Bourne^s “ Antiquitates Vulgares,** with addenda to euery chapter 
of that work. ThU was published in London in 1777, and after 
Brand’s death, a new edition embodying the MSS. Itit by him, 
was published by Sir Henry Ellis in 18x3. Brand also publUbed 
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a fioem entitled: On Illicit Love, written amonj* the ruins of 
Godsiuw Nunnery, near Oxford ( 1775 , Newcastle) ; The History 
and Antiquities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (2 vols., London, 1789), 
and nianv papers in the Archaenlogta, 

BRAKD, SIR JOHN HENRY (1823-1888), president of the 
Oraiif^e Free State, was the son of Sir Christoffel lirand, speaker 
of the House of Asscmhlv^ of the Cape Colony. He was born at 
Cape 'Fown on the 6lh oi December 1823, and was educated at 
the South African ('olle/^e in that city. C’ontinuing his studies at 
Leiden, he took the degree of D.C.L. in 1845. He was called to 
the English bar from the Inner Temple in 1849, and practised as 
an advocate in the supreme court of the (!ape of (iood Hope 
from that year until 1803. In 1 858 he was appointed professor of 
law in the South African C ollege. He was elected president of 
the Orange Free State in 1863, and subsequently re-elected for 
five years in 1869, 1874, 1879 and 1884. In 1864 he resisted the 
pressure of the liasuto on the Free State boundary, and after 
vainly endeavouring to induce Moshesh, the Basuto chief, to 
keep his people within bounds, he took up arms against them in 
1865. This first war ended in the treaty of Thaba Bosigo, signed 
on the 3rd of April 1S66 ; and a si'cond war, caused by the 
treachery of the Rasuto, ended in the treaty of Aliwal North, 
ron< hided on the i2lh of February 1869. In 1871 Brand w'as 
solicited by a large party to liecome president of the Transvaal, 
and thus unite the two Dutch rcpublii's of South Africa ; but as 
the project was hostile to Great Britain he declined to do so, and 
maintained his constant policy of friendship towards England, 
where his merits were recognized in 1882 by the honour of the 
(i.(\M.G. He died on the 14th of July 1888. (Sec Orange 
Free State: Hhtory .) 

BRANDE, WILLIAM THOMAS (1788-1866), English chemist, 
was born in London on the nth of Jiinuary 1788. After leaving 
Westminster school, he was apprenticed, in 1802, to his brother, 
an apothecary, with the \'iew of adopting the profession of 
medicine, but his bent was towards chemistry, a sound know- 
ledge of which he acquired in his spare time. In 1812 he was 
afipointed professor of chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Society, 
and delivered a course of leidures before the Hoard of Agriculture 
in place of Sir Humphry Davy, whom in the following year he 
succeeded in the chair of chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
Loudon. His Manual of Chemistry, first published in 1819, 
enjoyed wide popularity, and among other works he brought out 
a IhcUonary of Science, Literature and Art in 1842, on a new 
edition of which he was engaged when he died at 'I’unbridge 
Wells on the iith of February 1866. 

BRANDENBURG, the name of a margraviatc and electorate 
which played an important part in German history, and after- 
wards grew into the kingdom of Prussia. During the early years 
of the Christian era, the district was inhabited by the Semnones, 
and afterwards b)^ various Slavonic tribes, who were partially 
subdued by ('harlemagne, but soon regained their independence. 
The history of Brandenburg begins when the (ierman king, 
Henry the Fowler, defeated the Havelli, or Hevelli, and took 
their capital, Brennibor, from which the name Brandenburg is 
derived. It soon came under the rule tif Gero, margrave of the 
Saxon east mark, who pressed the campaign against the Slavs 
with vigour, while Otto the Great founded bishoprics at Havel- 
berg and Brandenburg. When Gcro died in 965, his mark was 
divided into two parts, the northern portion, lying along both 
blinks of the middle \i\he, being called the north or old mark, 
and forming the nucleus of the later margraviatc of Branden- 
burg. After Otto the Great died, the Slavs regained much of 
their territory, Brandenburg fell again into their hands, and a 
succession of feeble margraves ruled only the district west of the 
Elbe, together with a small district east of that river. 

A new era l)cgan in 1106 when Lothair, count of Supplinburg, 
became duke of Saxony. Aided by Albert the Bear, count of 

Ballensladt, he renewed the attack on the Slavs, and 
1134 appointed Albert margrave of the north mark. 

The new margrave continued the work of Lothair, and 
about 1140 made a treaty with Pribislaus, the childless duke of 
Brandenburg, by which he was recognized as the duke’s heir. 


He took at once the title margrave of Brandenburg, but whea 
Pribislaus died in 1150, a stubborn contest followed with Jazko, 
a relation of the late duke, which was terminated in 1157 in 
Albert’s favour. Albert was the real founder of Brandenburg. 
Under his rule Christianity and civilization were extended, 
bishoprics were restored and monasteries founded. The country 
was colonized with settlers from the lower Rhineland, land was 
brought under cultivation, forts were built, German laws and 
customs introduced, and gradually the woods and marshes 
were converted into lands of comparative fertility. 

When Albert died in 1170, Brandenburg fell to his eldest son, 
Otto 1 . (c. 1130-1184), who compelled the duke of Pomerania to 
own his supremacy, and slightly increased by conquest the area 
of the mark. Otto’s son, Otto lL,was the succeeding margrave, 
and having quarrelled with his powerful neighbour, Ludolf, 
archbishop of Magdeburg, was forced to own the archbishop’s 
suprenmey over his allodial lands. He died in 1205, and was 
followed by his step-brother, Albert 11 . (c. 1174-1220), who 
assisted the emperor Otto IV. in various campaigns, but later 
transferred his allegiance to Otto’s rival, Frederick of Hohen- 
staufen, afterwards the emperor Frederick II. His sons, John 1 . 
and Otto III., ruled Brandenburg in common until the death of 
John in 1266, and their reign was a period of growth and pros- 
perity. Districts were conquered or purchased from 
the surrounding dukes ; the marriiige of Otto with 
Beatrice, (laughter of Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, in j 253, added 
upper Lusatia to Brandenburg ; and the authority of the 
margraves was extended beyond the Odor. Many monasteries 
and towns wore founded, among them Berlin ; the work of 
Albert the Bear was continued, and the prosperity ol Branden- 
burg formed a marked contrast to the disorder which prevailed 
elsewhere in Germany. Brandenburg appears about this time to 
have fallen into three divisions—'the oM mark lying west of the 
IClbe, the middle mark between the IClbe and the (ider, and the 
new mark, as the newly conquered lands beyond the Oder began 
to be called. When Otto died in 1267, the area of the mark had 
been almost doubled, and the margraves had attained to an 
influential position in the Empire. The Sachsensptegel, written 
before 1235, mentions the margrave as one of the electors, by 
virtue of the office of chamberlain, which had probably been 
conferred on Albert the Bear by the German king C'onrad 111 . 

In 1258 John and Otto had agreed upon a division of their 
lands, but the arrangement only took effect on Otto's death 
in 1267, when John’s son, John 11 ., received the 
electoral dignity, together with the southern part 
of the margraviatc, which centred around Stendal, and Otto’s 
son, John 111 ., the northern or Saltzwedel porti(jn. John Il.’s 
brother, Otto IV., who became elector in 1281, had passed his 
early years in struggles with the archbishop of Magdeburg, 
whose lands stretched like a wedge into the heart of Brandenburg. 
In 1280 he was wounded in the head with a dart, and as he 
retained there a part of the weapon for a year, lie was called 
“ Otto with the dart.” He secured the appointment of his 
brother Eric as archbishop of Magdeburg in 1283, and was 
aftem'ards engaged in \'ariou8 feuds. Song.s attributed to him 
are found in F. H. von der Hagen’s Minnesinger. Otto was 
succeeded in 1309 by his nepliew, Valdemar, who, assisted by 
other members of his family, conquered Pomerellen, which 
he shared with the Teutonic order in 1310, and held his own 
in a struggle with the kings of Poland, Sweden and Denmark 
and others, over the possession of Stralsund. 

In order to pay for these wars, and to meet the expenses 
of a splendid court, the later margraves had sold various rights 
to the towns and provinces of Brandenburg, and so aided the 
development of local government. John III. of Saltzwedel had 
shared his possessions with his brothers, but in 1303 they were 
reunited by his nephew Hermann, who purchased lower Lusatia 
in the same year. Hermann’s daughter Agnes married the 
elector Valdemar, and on the death of her only brother, John VL, 
in 1317, the possessions of the Saltzwedel branch of the family 
passed to Valdemar, together with Landsberg and the Saxon 
Palatinate, which had been purchased from Albert the 
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Degenerate, landgrave of Thuringia. Valdemar thus gathered 
the whole of the mark under his rule, together with upper and 
lower Lusatia, and various outlying districts. He died childless 
in 131Q, and was succeeded by his nephew Henry II., who died 
in j 320, when the Ascanian family, as the descendants of Albert 
the Bear were called, from the Latinized form of the name of 
their ancestral castle of Aschersleben, became extinct. 

Brandenburg now fell into a deplorable condition, portions 
were seized by neighbouring princes, and the mark itself was 
disputed for by various claimants. In 1323 King 
Iwdl*^** Louis IV. took advantage of this condition to bestow 
dyaaMty. the mark upon his young son, Louis, and thus Branden- 
burg was added to the possessions of the Wittelsbach 
family, although Ivouis did not receive the extensive lands of 
the Ascanian margraves. Upper and lower Lusatia, Landsberg, 
and the Saxon Palatinate had been inherited by female members 
of the family, and passed into the hands of other princes, the 
old mark was retained by Agnes, the widow of Valdemar, who 
was married tigain to Otto IL, duke of Brunswick, and the 
king was forced to acknowledge these claims, and to cede districts 
to Mecklenburg and Bohemia. During the early years of the 
reign of Louis, who was called the margrave Louis IV. or V., 
Brandenburg was administered by Bertold, count of Henncbcrg, 
who established the authority of the Wittelsbachs in the middle 
mark, w}\ich, centring round Berlin, was the most important 
part of the margraviate. The quarrel between King Louis 
and Pope John XXII. was inimical to the interests of Branden- 
burg, which was ravaged by the Poles, torn by the strife of 
contending clerical factions, and alternately neglected and 
oppressed by the margrave. Trade and commerce were at a 
standstill, agriculture was neglected, the privileges and estates 
of the margrave passed into private hands, tlie nobles were 
virtually independent, and the towns sought to defend them- 
selves by means of alliances. During the struggle between the 
families of Wittelsbach and Luxemburg, which liegan in 1342, 
there appeared in Brandenliurg an old man who claimed to be 
the margrave Valdemar. 11 c was gladly received by the king 
of J\)iand, and other neighbouring princes, welcomed by a large 
number of the people, and in 1348 invested with the margraviate 
by King Charles IV., who eagerly seizeil this opportunity to deal 
a blow at his enemy. This step compelled Loui.s to make peace 
with Charles, who abandoned the false Valdemar, invested 
Louis and his step-brothers with Brandenburg, and in return 
was recognized as king. Louis recovered the old mark in 1348, 
drove his opponent from the land, and in 1350 made a treaty 
with his step-brothers, I^juis the younger and Otto, at Frankfort- 
on-Oder, by which Brandenburg was handed over to Louis 
the younger and Otto. Louis, who then undertook the govern- 
ment, made peace with his neighbours, finally defeated the 
false Valdemar, and was recognized by the Golden Bull of 
1356 as one of the seven electors. The emperor Cliarles IV. 
took advantage of a family quarrel over the possessions of Louis 
the elder, who died in 1361, to obtain a promise from Louis the 
younger and Olio, that the margraviate should come to his own 
son, Wenceslaus, in case the electors died childless. Louis 
the younger died in 1365, and when hi.s brother Otto, who had 
married a daughter of Charles IV., wished to leave Brandenburg 
to his own family Charles began hostilities; but in 1373 an 
arrangement was made, and Otto, by the treaty of Fiirstenwalde, 
abandoned the margraviate for a sum of 500,000 gold gulden. 

Under the Wittelsbach rule, the estates of the various provinces 
of Brandenburg had obtained the right to coin money, to build 
fortresses, to execute justice, and to form alliances 
with foreign states. Charles invested Wenceslaus 
^ * with the margraviate in 1373, but undertook its 

administration himself, and passed much of his time at a castle 
which he built at Tangermiinde. He diminished the burden of 
taxation, suppressed the violence of the nobles, improved 
navigation on the Elbe and Oder, and encouraged commerce 
by alliances with the Hanse towns, and in other ways. He 
caused a Landbook to be drawn up in 1375, in which are recorded 
all the castles, towns and villages of the land with their estates 
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and incomes. When Charles died in 1378, and Wenceslaus 
became German and Bohemian king, Brandenburg passed to 
the new king’s half-brother Sigismund, then a minor, and a 
period of disorder ensued. Soon after Sigismund came of age, 
he pledged a part of Brandenburg to his cousin Jobst, margrave 
of Moravia, to whom in 1388 he handed over the remainder of 
the electorate in return fur a large sum of money, and as the 
money was not repaid, Jobst obtained the investiture in 1397 
from King Wenceslaus. Sigismund had also obtained the new 
mark on the death of his brother John in 1396, but sold this 
in 1402 to the Teutonic order. Jobst paid very little attention 
to Brandenburg, and the period was used by many of the noble 
families to enricli themselves at the expense of thc>poorer and 
weaker towns, to plunder traders, and to carry on feuds with 
neighbouring princes. When in 1410 Sigismund and Jobst 
were rivals for the German throne, Sigismund, anxious to obtain 
another vote in the electoral college, declared the bargain with 
Jobst void, and empowered Frederick VL of Hohenzollern, 
liurgravc of Nurembtjrg, to exercise the Brandenburg vote at 
the election. (See Fredkkick L, Elector of BRANOEpURG.) 
In 1411 Jobst died and Brandenburg reverted to Sigismund, 
who appointed Frederick as his representative to govern the 
margraviate, and a further step was taken when, on the 30th of 
April 1415, the king invested Frederick of Hohenzollern and his 
heirs with Brandenburg, together with the electoral privilege 
and the office of chamberlain, in return for a payment of 400,000 
gold gulden, but the formal ceremony of investiture was 
delayed until the i8th of April 1417, when it took place at 
Constance. 

During the rentur)’^ which preceded the advent of the Hohen- 
zollerns in Brandenburg its internal condition Imd become 
gradually worse and worse, and had been accompanied coadittoa 
by a ct)nsiderable loss of territory. The central power b0for» th 9 
had l)ecome weakened and the central organization 
relaxed, while the electorate had lost most of the 
advant^es which formerly distinguished it from other 
German fiefs. U nder the rule of the earliest margraves, it was the 
official side of their position that was prominent, and it was not 
forgotten that they were technically only the representatives 
of the emperor. But in the 13th century this feeling Ijegan to 
disappear, and Brandenburg enjoyed an independence and 
carried out an independent policy in a way that was not paralleled 
by any other German state. The emperor was still suzerain 
indeed, but his relations with the mark were so insignificant that 
they exercised practically no influence on its development ; 
and so the power of the Ascanian margraves was virtually 
unlimited. This independence was enhanced by the fact that 
few great nobles had followed Albert the Bear in his w'ork of 
conquest, and that consequently there were few large lordships 
with their crowd of dependents. The towns, the village coni- 
munities and the knights held their lands and derived their 
rights directly from the margraves. The towns and villages 
had generally l^en laid out by contractors or locaiorts, men 
not necessarily of noble birth, who were installed as hereditary 
chief magistrates of the communities, and received numerous 
encouragements to reclaim waste lands. This mode of coloniza- 
tion was especially favourable to the peasantry, who seem in 
Brandenburg to have retained the disposal of their persons and 
property at a time when villenage or serfdom was the ordinary 
staUis of their class elsewhere. The dues paid by these contractors 
in return for the concessions formed the main source of the 
revenue of the margraves. Gradually, however, the expenses 
of warfare, liberal donations to the clergy, and the maintenance of 
numerous and expensive households, compelled them to pledge 
these dues for sums of ready money. This proceeding gave the 
barons and knights an opportunity to buy out the village magis- 
trates and to replace them with nominees of their own. Thus the 
condition of the peasants grew worse, and their freedom was practi- 
cally destroyed when the emperor Louis IV. recognized the juris- 
diction of the nobles over their estates. Henceforth the power 
of the nobles steadily increased at the expense of the peasants, 
who soon sank into servitude. Instead of conpnunicatiog 
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directly with the margrave through his burgravcs and bailiffs, 
or vogtSj the village communities came to be represented by the 
nobles who had obtained possession of their lands. Many of the 
towns were forced into the same position. Others were able 
to maintain their indepcnd(!ncc, and to make use of the pecuniary 
needs of the margraves to iKicornc practically municipal republics. 
Their strength, however, was i>erhaps more usefully shown in their 
ability to resist the nobles, a proceeding which saved industry 
and commerce from extinction at a time of unbridled lawlessness. 
In the pecuniary embarrassments of the margraves also originated 
the power of the Sidnde, or estates, consisting of the nobles, 
the clergy and the towns. The first recorded instance of the 
Stdnde co-operating with the rulers occurred in 1170; but it 
was not till 1280 that the margrave solemnly bound himself not 
to raise a hede or special voluntary contribution without the 
consent of the estates. In 2^5 the Stdnde secured the appoint- 
ment of a permanent councillor, without whose concurrence 
the decrees of the margraves were invalid. In the century 
which followed the extinction of the Ast’anian house, liberty 
degenerated into Iicen<'e, and the country was given over to 
anarchy. Only the most powerful towns were able to maintain 
their independence ; others, together with the clergy, regularly 
paid blackmail to the neighbouring nobles. Under these con- 
ditions it is no wonder that the eledorate not only completely 
lost its political importance, but also suffered a considerable 
diminution of tenitory. Upper and lower I.usatia, the new mark 
of Brandenburg, and other outlying districts had been shorn 
away, and the electorate now consisted of the old mark, the 
middle mark with Priegnitz, Uckermark and Sternberg, a total 
area of not more than 10,000 sq. m. 

Such was the condition and extent of Brandenburg in 1411 
when Frederick of Hohenzollern became the representative of 
pf4%rtok Sigismund therein. Entering the electorate with 
oiHobta- a strong force in June 1412, his authority was quickly 
Moihn, recognized in the middle mark, but the nobles of the 
old mark and of Priegnitz refused tc» followthis example. 
The two succeeding years wore skilfully used by Frederick to 
make peace with neighbouring princes, and having thus isolated 
his domestic enemies, he turned his arms against them early in 
1414. Their strongholds were stormed, and in a few weeks their 
leaders were either prisoners or fugitives. A general peace was 
then declared at Tangermunde which enabled Frederick to leave 
the mark to the rule of his wife, Elizabeth, and to turn his 
attcTition elsewhere. Returning to Brandenburg as elector in 
1410, the last flickers of the insurrection were extinguished; 
and when Frederick was invested at Constance in April 1417 
his authority over the mark was undisputed. His next difficulty 
was with Pomerania, which had been nominally under the 
suzerainty of Brandenbuq; since 1181. The revival of this 
claim by the elector provoked an invasion of the mark by an 
army of Pomeranians with their allies in 1420, when Frederick 
inflicted a severe defeat upon them at Angermiindc ; but in 
1424 a temporar}' coolness l^etween the elector and the emperor 
Sigismund led to a renewal of the attack which Frederick was 
unable to repulse. This reverse, together with the pressure of 
other business, induced him to leave Brandenburg in January 
1426, after handing over its government to his eldest son, John. 
John, called the “ Alchemist," who was born in 1403, had been 
disappointed in his hope of obtaining the vacant electoral duchy 
of Saxc-Wittenberg in 1423. Lacking the diplomatic and military 
qualities of his father, his difficulties were augmented by the 
poverty of the country, and the evils which Frederick had sup- 
pressed quickly returned. The feeling of security vanished, 
the towns banded themselves together for defensive purposes, 
the rights of the margrave were again pledged to provide money, 
and in 1432 the land was ravaged by the Hussites. John never 
attained to the electoral dignity r for, in 1437, his father in 
arranging a division of his territories decided that Brandenburg 
should pass to his second and fourth sons, bothtt whom were 
named Frederick. The elder of the two took up tnfe government 
at once, whereupon John left the mark for south Gennany, where 
l|ej^(ani|nipd until his death in 1464. 


Frederick II., who became elector on his father’s death in 
September 1440, was bom on the 19th of November i4T3j and 
earned the surname of “ Iron " through his sternness 
to his country’s enemies. He had little difficulty ^ ^ 
in repressing the turbulence of the nobles which had 
been quickened into life during the regency of his brother, but 
found it less easy to deal with the towns. Three strong leagues 
had been formed among them about 1431, and the spirit of 
municipal independence was most prominently represented 
by the neighbouring and allied towns of Berlin and Coin. In 
his conflict with the towns over his refusal to ratify all their 
privileges the elector’s task was lightened by a quarrel between 
the magistrates and the burghers of Berlin, which he was called 
in to decide in 1442. He deposed the governing oligarchy, 
changed the constitution of the town, forbade all alliances and 
laid the foundations of a castle. The inhabitants soon chafed 
under these restrictions. A revolt broke out in 1447, but the 
power of the elector overawed the people, who submitted their 
case to the estates, with the result that the arrangement of 1442 
was re-established. In 1447 Frederick was compelled to cede 
the old mark and Priegnitz to his younger brother, Frederick, 
under whose feeble rule they quickly fell into disorder. In 1463, 
however, when the younger Frederick died childless, the elector 
united them again with his own possessions and took measures 
to suppress the prevailing anarchy. In his dealings with neigh- 
bouring rulers Frederick pursued a peaceful and conciliatory 
policy. In 1442 he obtained some small additions to his territory, 
and the right of succession to the duchy of Mecklenburg in 
case the ducal family should die out. In 1445 an old feud with 
the archbishop of Magdeburg was settled, and in 1457 a treaty 
of mutual succession was made with the houses of Saxony and 
Hesse. Cottbus and Peitz in Lusatia were acquired, and retained 
after a quarrel with George Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, and the 
new mark of Brandenburg was purchased from the 'Icutonic 
order in 1454. An attempt, however, to secure the duchy of 
Pomerania-Stettin failed, and the concluding years of this reign 
were troubled by warfare with the Pomeranians. 

The general success of Frederick’s rule was secured by the 
sedulous care with which he confined himself to the work of 
government. He is said to have refused the thrones of Poland 
and Bohemia ; and although he made pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land and to Rome, his interest in ecclcsiasticiU questions 
was mainly directed towards quickening the religious life of 
his people. He obtained important concessions from Pope 
Nicholas V. with regard to the appointment of bishops and other 
ecclesiastical matters in 1447, ^^r\d in general maintained cordial 
relations with the papacy. About 1467 his only son, John, died, 
and increasing infirmity led him to contemplate abdication. 
An arrangement was made with his brother, Albert Achilles, 
to whom early in 1470 the mark was handed over, and Frederick 
retired to Plassenburgwhcrc he died on the 10th of February 1471. 

Albert appeared in Brandenburg early in the .same year, and 
after receiving the homage of his people tt>ok up the struggle 
with the Pomeranians, which he soon brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion ; for in May 1472 he not only 
obtained the cession of several districts, but was 
recognized as the suzerain of Pomerania and os its future ruler. 
The expenses of this war led to a quarrel with the estates. A 
subsidy was granted which the elector did not regard as ad^uate, 
and by a dexterous use of his power he established his right to 
take an excise on beer. Albert’s most important contribution 
to the history of Brandenburg was the issue on the 24th of 
February 1473 Dispositio Achillea. By this instrument 

the elector decreed that the electoral mark should pass in its 
entirety to his eldest son, an establishment of primogeniture 
which had considerable influence on the future development of 
the country. He then entrusted the government to his eldest 
son, John, and left Brandenburg. Handicapped by poverty, 
John had to face attacks from two quarters. The Pomeranians, 
inspired by the declaration of the emperor Frederick HI. tl^t 
their land was a direct fief of the Empire, and aided by Matthias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary, took up arms ; and a quarrel broke 
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out with John, duke of Sagan, over the possessions of John\s 
brother-in-law, Henry XL, duke of Glogau. To deal with these 
difficulties Albert returned, to Brandenburg in 1478, and during 
his stay drove back the Pomeranians, and added Crossen and 
other parts of Duke Henry’s possessions to the electorate. Again 
left in charge of the country, John beat back a fresh attack made 
by John of Sagan in 1482 ; and he became elector on his father’s 
death in March i486. He added the county of Zossen to his 
possessions in 1490, and in 1493 niade a fresh treaty with the 
duke of Pomerania. Although he brought a certain degree of 
order into the finances, his poverty and the constant inroads of 
external enemies prevented him from seriously improving the 
condition of the country. John, who was called “ Cicero,” 
either on account of his eloquence, or of his knowledge of Latin, 
was interested in learning, welcomed Italian scholars to the 
electorate, and strove to improve the education of his people. 
He died at Arneburg on the 9th of January 1499, and was 
succeeded by his .son Joachim I. 

When Joachim undertook the government of Brandenburg 
he had to deal with an amount of disorder almost as great as 
that which had taxed the energies of Frederick I. a 
century before. Highway robbery was general, the 
lives and property of traders were in continual jeopardy, and 
the machinery for the enforcement of the laws was almost at a 
standstill. About 1504 an attack of unusual ferocity on some 
Frankfort traders aroused the elector’s wrath, and during the 
next few years the execution of many lawbreakers a.nd other 
stem measures restored some degree of order. In this and in 
other ways Joachim proved himself a sincere friend to the towns 
and a protector of industry. Following the economic tendencies 
of the time he issued sumptuary laws and encouraged manu- 
factures ; while to suppress the rivalry among the towns he 
established an order of prec’edcnce for them. Equally important 
was Ins work in improving the administration of justice, and in 
this direction he was aided by scholars from the university which 
he had founded at Frankfort-on-Oder in 1 506. He gave a new 
organization to the highest court of justice, the Kammergerichtj 
secured for himself an important voice in the choice of its 
members, and ordered that the local law should be supplemented 
by the law of Rome. He did not largely increase the area of 
Brandenburg, but in 1524 he acquired the county of Ruppin, 
and in 1529 he made a treaty at Grimnitz with George and 
Barnim XL, dukes of Pomerania, by which he surrendered the 
vexatious claim to suzerainty in return for a fresh promise of 
the succession in case the ducal family should become extinct. 
Joachim's attitude towards the teaching of Martin Luther which 
had already won many adherents in the electorate, was one of 
unrelenting hostility. The Jews also felt the weight of his 
displeasure, and were banished in 1510. 

Ignoring the Disposiiio Achillea, the elector bequeathed 
Brandenburg to his two sons. When he died in July 1535 the 
elder, Joachim IL, became elector, and obtained the 
jMGhim middle marks, while the younger, J ohn,receiyed 

the new mark. John went definitely over to the side 
of the Lutherans in 1538, while Joachim allowed the reformed 
doctrines free entrance into his dominions in 1539. The elector, 
however, unlike his brother, did not break with the forms of the 
Church of Rome, but established an ecclesiastical organization 
independent of the pope, and took up a position similar to that 
of King Henry VIIL in England. Many of the monasteriea.were 
suppressed, a consistory was set up to take over the fpncUqns 
of the bishops and to act as the highest ecclesiastical c6wt of 
the country. In 1541 the new ecclesiastical system was con- 
firmed by the emperor Charles V, With regard to this policy 
the elector was probably influenced by considerations of greed. 
The bishoprics of Brandenburg, Havelberg and Lebus were 
secularized ; their administration was entrusted to members 
of the elector’s family ; and their revenues formed a welcome 
addition to his impoverished exchequer. Nor did Joachim 
neglect other opportunities for adding to his wealth and posses- 
sions. In 1537 he had condude^,^ treaty with Frederick IIL, 
duke of Liegnite, which guaranteed to the HohenzoUems the 


succession to the Silesian duchies of Liegnitz, Brieg and Wohlau 
in the event of the ducal family becoming extinct ; this arrange- 
ment is important as the basis of the claim made by Frederick 
the Great on Silesia in 1740. The treaty was declared invalid 
by the German king, Ferdinand 1 . ; but the elector insisted on 
its legality, and in 1545 strengthened his position by arranging 
a double marriage between members of his own family and that 
of Duke Frederick. Of more immediate consequence was an 
arrangement made in 1569 with the representatives of Joachim’s 
kinsman, Albert Frederick, duke of Prussia, after which the 
elector obtained the joint investiture of the duchy of Prussia from 
Sigismund IL, king of Poland, and was assured of the succession 
if the duke’s family became extinct. Joachim’s luxurious habits, 
his partiality for adventurers, and his delight in building, led 
him to incur such a heavy expenditure that after pledging many 
of his lands and rights he was compelled in 1540 to appeal for 
help to the estates. Taking advantage of his difficulties, the 
estates voted him a sum of money as the price of valuable con- 
cessions, the most important of which was that the elector 
should make no alliance without their consent. Fresh liabilities 
were soon incurred, and in spite of frequent contributions from 
the estates Joachim left at his death in Januar)^ 157 * ^ heavy 
burden of debt to his son and successor, John George. 

The elector’s death was followed ten days later by that of his 
brother, John, and as John left no sons the whole of Brandenburg, 
together with the districts of Beeskow and Storkow 
which had been added by purchase to the new mark, 
were united under the rule of his nephew, John George. 

Bom on the nth of September 1525 this prince had sensed in 
the field under Charles V., and, disliking his father’s policy and 
associates, had absented himself from Berlin, and mainly confined 
his attention to administering the secularized bishopric of 
Brandenburg which he had obtained in 1560. When he became 
elector he hastened to put' his ideas into practice. His father’s 
favourites were exiled ; foreigners were ousted from public 
positions and their iplaces taken by natives ; and important 
economies were effected, which earned for John George the 
surname of Oekonom, or steward. To lighten the heavy burden 
of debt left by Joachim the elector proposed a Ax on wheat and 
other cereals. Some opposition was shown, but eventually the 
estates of both divisions of the mark assented ; only, however 
at the price of concessions to the nobles, prefidminant in the diet, 
which thrust the peasantry into servitude. Thus the rule of 
John George was popular with the nobles, and to soiriB extent 
with the towns. Protestant refugees from France ^d the 
Netherlands were encouraged to settle in Brandenbdj^and a 
period of peace was beneficial to a land, the conditiot^Pwhich 
was still much inferior to that of other parts of Gerds||y. In 
religion the elector was a follower of Luther, whose doctrin^ were 
prevalent among his people. He had accepted the Formula 
Concordiae, a Lutheran document promulgated in June 1580, 
and sought to prevent any departure from its tenets. His 
dislike of Calvinism, or his antipathy to external complications, 
however, prevented him from taking any serious steps to defend 
Protestantism from the attacks of the counter-reformation. 
He did indeed join the league of Torgau, which voted assisUnce 
to Henry IV. of France in 1591 ; but he refused to aid the Unit^ 
Provinces, or even to give assistance to his eldest son, Joachim 
Frederick, administrator of the archbishopric of Ma^eburg, 
whose claim to sit and vote in the imperial diet was contested, 
or to his grandson, John George, whose election to the bishopric 
of Strassburg was opposed by a Roman Catholic minority in the 
chapter. This indifference to the welfare olf the Protestants 
added to the estrangement between the elector and his eldest son, 
which was further accentuated when John George, ignoring the 
Disposiiio AckiUea, bequeathed the new mark to one of his 
younger sons. He died on the 8 th of Januaiy 159^* 

Joachim Frederick, ^<»ow became elector, was bom on the 
27th of January 1546. Since 1553 he had held the bishopric of 
Havelberg, since 1555 that of Lebus ; he had been adminis- 
trator of Magdeburg since 15^, and of Brandenburg since 
1571. Resigning these dignities in 1598, he contested his father’s 
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will, and was successful in preventing a division of the electorate. 
An agreement with George Frederick, the childless margrave of 
Ansbach and Bayreuth, paved the way for an 
arrangement with the elector's younger brothers, who 
* after the margrave’s death in April 1603, shared 
his lands in Franconia, and were compensated in other ways 
for surrendering all claims on Brandenburg. This agreement, 
known as the Gera Bond, ratified the Disposiiio Achillea. By 
George Frederick's death, Joachim became administrator of 
the duchy of Trussia, ruled nominally by the weak-minded 
Allx-rt Frederick, but he had sonu' dilficulty in asserting his 
position. In Brandenburg he made concessions to the nobles 
at the exjH-nse of the peasantry, and admitted the right of the 
estates to control taxation. In religious matters he was con- 
vinced of the necessity of a union between Lutherans and 
Calvinists, and took step; lo bring this about. Public opinion, 
however, in Brand(.nhurg was too strong for him, and he was 
compelled to fall l;ack upon the Lutheran Formula and the 
religious policy of liis father. Joachim seems to have been a 
wise ruler, who imprived in various ways the condition of the 
mark. He married C'alherine, daughter of John, margrave of 
Brandenburg-Ciistrin, and when he died, on the 18th of July 
160S, was succeeded by his eldest .son John Sigismund. 

'riie new elector, horn on the Kth of November 1572, had 
married in 1594 Anna, daughter of Albert Frederick of Prussia, 
a union whic h not only strengthened the pretensions 
electors of Brandenburg to the succession in 
muttd. duchy, but gave to John Sigismund a claim on 

the duchies of Cleves, Jiilich and Berg, and other 
Rhenish lands should the ruling family become extinct. In 
March 1609 tlie death of Duke John William left these duchies 
without a ruler, and by arrangement they were (M:cupied jointly 
l)y the ekv'tor and by his princiyial rival, Wolfgang, son of Philip 
J.()uis, count palatine of Neuburg. This proceeding aroused 
some opposition, and, complicated by religious considerations 
and by the excited sutc of European politics, almost prei'ipitated 
a general war. However, in November 1614 the dispute was 
temporarily settled by the treaty of Xanten. Brandenburg 
obtained the duchy of Cleves with the counties of Mark and 
Ravensl>erg, but as the Llutch and Spanish garrisons were not 
withdrawn, these lands were only nominally under the elector's 
rule, in 1609, Joku Sigismund had joined the Evangelical 
Union, probably to win support in the Rhinehmd, and the same 
consideration was doubtless one reason why, in 1613, he forsook 
the Lutheran doctrines of his family, and became an adherent 
of the reformed, or Calvinist, faith. This step aroused grave 
discontent in the electorate, and, quickly abandoning his 
attempts to proselytize, the elector practically conceded religious 
liberty to his subjects. Over the C'leves- 1 iilich succession, John 
Sigismund had incurred heavy expenses, and the public debt 
had again mounted up. He was thus obliged to seek aid from 
the estates, and in return for grants to make concessions to the 
nobles. The elector spent much of his time in Prussia striving 
to a.ssert his authority in that duchy, and in August 1618, accord- 
ing to the arrangement of 1569, became duke by the death of 
Alliert Frederick. He only enjoyed this dignity for a short time, 
as he died on the 23rd of December 1619. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, George William. 

The new elector, born on the 3rd of November 1597, proved 
a weak and incapable ruler. He had married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Frederick IV., elector palatine of the Rhine, and 
sister of the elector Frederick V., afterwards king of 
Bohemia, and before his accession had acted as his 
father's representative in Cleves. Although a Protestant he 
was under the influence of Adam, count of Schwarzenberg, who 
was a Roman Catholic of imperialist sympathies. As a result 
the elector remained neutral during the early years of the Thirty 
Years’ War in spite of his relationship with Frederick of the 
Palatinate, and the obvious danger to his Rhenish lands. This 
attitude was not successful. Brandenburg was ravaged imparti- 
ally by both parties, and in 1627 George William attacked his 
brother-in-law, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who was using 


Prussia as a base of operations for his war against Poland. This 
camjmign was short and inglorious for Brandenburg, and the 
elector was soon compelled to make peace. Although alarmed 
by the edict of restitution of 1629, George William took no steps 
to help the Protestants. In 1631, however, Gustavus Adolphus 
marched on Berlin, compelled the elector to cede the fortress of 
Spandau, and to aid him with men and money. The Branden- 
burg troops then assisted the .Swedes until after the death of 
Gustavus in 1632, and the Swedish defeat at Ndrdlingen in 1634, 
when the elector assented to the treaty of Prague, which was 
made in May 1635 between the emperor Ferdinand II. and John 
George I., elector of Saxony. The imperialists did nothing, 
however, to drive the Swedes from Brandenburg, and the 
unfortunate land was entirely at the mercy of the enemy. This 
was the principal reason why the elector was unable to annex 
Pomerania when its last duke, Bogislaus XIV., died in 1637. 
In 1638 George William transferred his residence to Kbnigsberg, 
leaving Schwarzenberg to administer the electorate. Although 
his harsh measures aroused some irritation, the count did some- 
thing to rid the land of the Swedes and to mitigate its many evils ; 
but its condition was still very deplorable when George William 
died at Kdnigsl^rg on the ist of December 1640, leaving an only 
son, Frederick William. The most important facts in the internal 
history of Brandenburg during the i6th century were the 
increase in the power of the estates, owing chiefly to the con- 
tinuous pecuniar)^ needs of the electors ; the gradual decline in 
the political importance of the towns, due mainly t(^ intestine 
feuds ; and the lapse of the peasantry into servitude. 'Fhese 
events gave a preponderance of power to the noi)les, but con- 
currently a number of circumstances were silently preparing 
the way for a great increase of authority on the part of lhf‘ ruler. 
The substitution of the elector for the pope as head of the church ; 
the introduction of Roman law with its emphasis on a central 
authority and a central administration ; the determined and 
successful efforts to avoid any partition of the electorate : and 
the increasing tendency of the separate sections of tlu* diet to 
act independently ; all tended in this direction. Tliis new order 
was heralded in 1604 by the establishment of a council of state, 
devoted to the interests of the elector, which strengthened his 
authority, and paved the way for a bureaucratic government. 

When Frederick William, the “ Great Jilector," l>ecame ruler 
of Brandenburg in 1640 he found the country in a ver\' deplor- 
able condition. Trade and agriculture were almost 
destroyed, and the inhabitants, compelled to support wnHam» 
the Swedish army of occujDation, suffered also from the 
the disorderly conduct of the native soldiers. Although „ 

the young elector spent the two first years of his reign 
mainly in Prussia, he was by no means forgetful of Brandenburg, 
and began resolutely to root out the many evils which had sprung 
up during the feeble rule of his father. The powers of Schwarzen- 
berg were curtailed ; the state council was restored ; and the 
licence of the soldiers was restrained, while their numbers were 
reduced. Then turning his attention to the Swedes a truce was 
arranged, and soon afterwards, in return for an indemnity, they 
agreed to evacuate the electorate. Having returned to Branden- 
burg in 1643, Frederick William remained neutral during the 
concluding years of the Thirty Years’ War, and set to work to 
organize an army and to effect financial reforms. About the 
same time diplomatic methods freed Cleves, Mark and 
Ravensberg from foreign troops, but the estates of these lands 
gained a temporary victory when the elector attacked their 
privileges. However, in 1647 I'*® title was formally admitted 
by Wolfgang, count palatine of Neuburg. 

The terms of the treaty of Westphalia in 1648 are the best 
commentary on the general success of the elector's policy. 
Although he was obliged to give up his claim to the western part 
of Pomerania in favour of Sweden, he secured the eastern part 
of that duchy, together with the secularized bishoprics of 
Halberstadt, Minden and Kammin, and other lands, the whole 
forming a welcome addition to the area of Brandenburg. He 
was also promised the archbishopric of Magdeburg when its 
administrator, Augustus, duke of Saxe-Weissenfels. should die, 
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This event happened in 1680 when he secured the lands of the | 
archbishopric. The elector did not, however, take possession 
of the newly acquired territories at once. Fresh difficulties 
arose with Sweden, and it was not until 1653 that eastern 
Pomerania was freed from her soldiers. Meanwhile a new 
quarrel had broken out with Wolfgang of Neuburg. In 1650 
Frederick William attacked his rival, but a variety of circum- 
stances, among others a change of government in the Netherlands, 
and the resistance of the estates of Cleves, thwarted his plans, 
and he was compelled to listen to the mediating powers, and to 
acquiesce in the status quo. 

Profiting by these reverses the elector then undertook a series 
of internal reforms, tending to strengthen the central authority, 
and to mitigate the constant lack of money, which was perhaps 
his chief obstacle to success ; a work in which he was aided by 
George, count of Waldeck (1620-1692), who became his chief 
adviser about this time. In 1651 the powers of the state council 
were extended to include all the lands under the elector’s rule ; 
and a special committee was appointed to effect financial 
economies, and so to augment the electoral resources. In 
imperial politics Frederick William supported the election of 
Ferdinand, son of the emperor Ferdinand III., as king of the 
Romans in 1653 ; but when the emperor failed to fulfil his 
promises, influenced by Waldeck, he acted in opposition to the 
imperial interests, and even formed a plan for a great alliance 
against the Habsbiirgs. These projects were disturbed by the 
war which broke out in 1655 between Sweden and Poland. In 
this struggle the elector fought first on one side and then on the 
other ; but the important consequences of his conduct belong 
rath'T to the history of the duchy of Prussia {q.v.). The transfer 
of the elector’s support from Sweden to Poland in 1656 was 
followed by the fall from power of Waldeck, who was succeeded 
by Otto von Schwerin (1616-1679), under whose influence the 
electt)r’s relations with the emperor became more cordial. 

The increase in the prestige of Brandenburg was due chiefly 
to his army, which was gradually brought to a high state of 
eflici(;ncy. A proper organiscation was established to superintend 
the pay and maintenantx^ of the soldiers, and they were com- 
manded by experienced officers, among others by Georg 
Derfflingen (1606-1695), and Otto von Span* (1605-1668). The 
general poverty, however, made the estates reluctant to support 
a standing army, and after the peace of Oliva in 1660, it was 
reduced to about 3500 men. The continual difficulties with the 
estates of his different dominions had harassed and hampered 
the elector, and the general peace which followed the treaty of 
Oliva offered a favourable opportunity to curtail their powers. 
Undaunted by two previous rebuffs he attacked the estates of 
Cleves, and by a display of force gained a substantial victory. 
Some important privileges were annulled, and he obtained a 
considerable sum of money. The Landtag of Brandenburg was 
not rowed so easily into submission, but an increase of revenue 
was obtained, and the stubborn struggle which ensued in Prussia 
ended in a victory for the ruler. This increased income enabled 
the elector to take a more considerable part in European politics. 
In 1663 he assisted the imperialists in their struggle with the 
Turks ; in 1666 the dispute over Cleves, Mark and Ravensberg 
was finally settled, and Brandenburg was confirmed in the 
possession of these lands ; and in the same year a reconciliation 
was effected with Sweden. Several disputes which threatened 
to disturb the peace of the Empire were settled through* his 
mediation, and he compelled the citizens of Magdeburg to do 
homage to him. In religious matters he interceded with the 
emperor and the diet for the Protestants, and sought, but without 
success, to bring about a reconciliation between Lutherans and 
Calvinists in Brandenburg. 

The elector’s relations with Louis XIV. of France are full of 
interest. After the condusion of the war of devolution in 1667, 
he dlied himself with Louis, and together they agreed to support 
the candidature of Wolfganc of Neuburg for the vacant Polish 
throne. In 1668, moreover, ne refused to join the triple alliance 
against Fiance, but soon afterwards became aware of the dai^er 
to his countiy from the aggressive policy of Louis. The United 
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Provinces were bound to him bv rdfigious interests, politi^ 
considerations, and family ties alike, and he could not be in- 
different when their position was threatened by France. In spite 
of tempting offers from Louis, he was the first to join the Dutch 
when they were attacked by Louis in 1672, and conducted an 
ineffectual campaign on the Rhine until June 1673, when he 
forced to make peace. In July 1674, however, he joined the 
Empire, the United Provinces and Spain, and in return for a 
subsidy, fought against France in Alsace. Meanwhile Louis had 
instigated tlie Swedes to invade Brandenburg, which had been 
left to the care of John George II., prince of Anhalt-Dessau. 
Hastening from Franconia to defend the electorate, Ptederick 
William gained a complete victory over a superior humber of 
the enemy at Fehrbellin on the 28th of June 1675, a and 

glorious day for the arms of Brandenburg. Aided the 

imperialists and the Danes, he followed up this success, and 
cleared Brandenburg and Pomerania of the Swedes, capturing 
Stettin in 1677 and Stralsund in 1678, while an attack made by 
Sweden on Prussia was successfully repelled. The general peace 
of Nijmwegen was followed by the treaty of St Germain-en-Laye 
in June 1679 between Sweden and Brandenbuig. Owing, 
however, to the insistence of Louis XIV. and the indifference, 
or weakness, of the emperor Leopold I., the elector was forced 
to restore western Pomerania to Sweden, in return for the pay- 
ment of 300,000 crowns by France. This feebleness on the part 
of his ally induced Frederick William to listen more readily to 
the overtures of Louis, and in 1679, and again in 1681, he bound 
himself to support the interests of France. He had, moreover, 
a further grievance against the emperor as Leopold refused to 
recognize his right to the Silesian duchies of Liegnitz, Brieg and 
Wohlau, which had been left without a ruler in 1675. About 
1684, however, the foreign policy of Brandenburg underwent 
another change. Disliking the harshness shown by Louis to the 
Protestants, the elector concluded an alliance with William, 
prince of Orange, in August 1685 ; and entered into more friendly 
relations with the emperor. Further incensed against France 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, he made an 
alliance with Leopold in January 1686, agreeing in return for 
a subsidy to send troops against the Turks. Soon afterwards he 
received Schwiebus to compensate him for abandoning his claim 
on the Silesian duchies, and in a secret treaty made promises 
of support to Leopold. The great elector died in May 1688, 
leaving his territones to his eldest son, Frederick. 

The remarkable services of Frederick William to his country 
can best be judged by comparing its condition in 1640 with that 
in 1688. At his accession the greater part of his territory was 
occupied by strangers and devastated by war, and in European 
politics Brandenburg was merely an appendage of the empire. 
Its array was useless ; its soil was poor ; its revenue was insignifi- 
cant. At his death the state of Brandenburg-Prussia was a 
power to be reckoned with in all European combinations. 
Inferior to Austria alone among the states of the Empire, it was 
regarded as the head of German Protestantism ; v|We the fact 
that one-third of its territory lay outside the EmiOT to 
its importance. Its area had been increased to ovcr^'^b,ooo 
sq. m. ; its revenue had multiplied sevenfold ; and its small 
army was unsurpassed for efficiency. The elector had overthrown 
Sweden and inherited her position on the Baltic, and had offered 
a steady and not ineffectual resistance to the ambition of France. 

While thus winning for himself a position in the councils of 
Europe, Frederick William was not less active in strengthening 
the central authority within his own dominions. He found 
Brandenburg a constitutional state, in which the legislative 
power was shared between the elector and the diet ; he left it 
to his successor substantially an absolute monarchy. Many 
circumstances assisted to bring about this change, among the 
chief of which were the want of harmonious action on the part 
of the estates, and the decline in the political power of toe to^ns. 
The substitution of a permanent excise for the subsidies granted 
from time to time by the estates alto tended to increase his 
independence, and the officials or Skumdihe, appmnted by him 
to collect this tax in the towns, gradually amrbed many of 
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the administrative functions of the local authorities. The nobles I E. Berner, Gesckichie des peussischen Staats (BerJin, i8ocK- 
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by the old method of a bede, or contribution, thus weakening 
the remaining bond between them and the burghers. 

In matters of general administration Frederick William showed 
himself a prudent and careful ruler, and laid the foundation of 
the future greatness of Prussia in almost every department. 
The wounds inflicted by the Thirty Years' War were in a great 
measure healed, and the finances and credit of the state were 
established on a firm basis. Agriculture and commerce were 
improved and encouraged by a variety of useful measures, and 
in this connexion the settlement of a large number of Flemings, 
and the welcome extended to French Protestants, both before 
and after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, were of incalcul- 
able service. A small but efficient navy was founded, and strict 
economy, together with increasing resources, enabled a dis- I 
ciplined army to be maintained. Education was not neglected, | 
a trading company was established, and colonies were founded | 
on the west roast of Africa. In religious matters Calvinists and 
Lutherans were placed upon an equality, but the elector was 
unable to impress his own spirit of tolerance upon the clergy, 
who were occupied with ecclesiastical squabbles while the state 
of education and of public morals left much to be desired. The 
condition of the peasantry, however, during this reign reached 
its lowest point, and the “ recess,” or charter, of 1653 practically 
recognizes the existence of villenage. While the nobles had been 
losing power with regard to the ruler they had been increasing 
it at the expense of the peasants. The Thirty Years’ War afforded 
them frequent opportunities of replacing the village Schulzen, 
or magistrates, with officials of their own ; and the fact that their 
share of taxation was wholly wrung from the peasants made the 
burden of the latter much heavier than that of the townsmen. 

The new elector, Frederick III,, followed in general the policy 
of his father. Having persuaded his step-brothers to surrender 
the principalities bequeathed to them by the great 
^ elector, he assisted William of Orange to make his 
descent on England ; then in t688 allied himself with 
other German princes against Louis XIV., and afterwards 
fought for the Empire against both France and Turkey. Before 
he became elector Frederick had promised the emperor that he 
would restore Sch,^iebus, and he was now called upon to fulfil 
this engagement, which after some murmuring he did in 1605. 
This fact, however, together with some slights put upon him at 
the peace of 1697, led him to look with less favour upon imperial 
interests. Frederick’s chief adviser about thb time was Eberhard 
Danckelmann (1643 1722), whose services in continuing the 
reforming work of the great elector were very valuable ; but 
having made many enemies, the electress Sophia among them, 
he fell from power in 1697, and was imprisoned for several years. 
The most important work of the elector was to crown the lalK>urs 
of his father by securing the kingly title for himself and his 
descendants. Broached in 1692 this matter was brought up 
again in when the emperor and his ministers, faced with 
the prq|pflf(!«f a fight over the Spanish succession, were anxious 
to coi^iate Brandenburg. It was at length decided that the 
title should be token from Prussia rather than from Brandenburg 
as the former country lay outside the Empire, and in return 
Frederick promised to assist Leopold with 8000 men. The 
coronation ceremony took place at Kunigsberg on the i8th of 
}Bnuai7 1701. The territorial additions to Brandenburg during 
this reign were few and unimportant, but the comparative wealth 
and prosperity enabled the elector to do a good deal for education, 
and to spend some money on buildings. In 1694 the university 
of Halle was founded ; academies for arts and sciences were 
established, and Berlin was great^ improved. The subsequent 
history of Brandenburg is merged in that of Prussia {^.0.). 

BtBLXOGJtAPHY. — H. Bfosien. Geschichte der Airnrh Brandenburg 
im MUUlalUf (Leipxtg, 1887) ; G. G. Kiiater, Bibliotheca historica 
Bfandenburgensis (Breslau. 1743) : and Accessiones (Breslau, 1768). 
and Colleciio opuscutorum nistoriam marckicam illustraniium 
(Br(*slau. 1731-' 1733) ; A. Voss and G. Stimming, VorgeschichtUche 
Aluttkamer aus dir Mark BrandetAurg (Bertin, 1886-1890) ; F. 
Voigt, Gesekichte des hrandenburgisek-preussisehen Staats 


burg (Bcriini j88g) ; Fotschungen sur brandenbutgischen und 
pteusstschen Gesckichie, edited by R. Koscr (Leipzig, 1888 fol.) ; 
i. Carlyle, History of Ffedenck the Gfeat, vol. i. (London. 1858) ; 
J. G. Droysen. Gesckichie der peussischen Potiiih (Berlin, 1855 1886) ; 
E. Lavisse, Biude sur une aes origines de la monarchie pntssienne 
(i’aris, 1875) ; B. Gcbhardt, Handhuch der deuischen Gesckichie, 
Band ii. (Leipzig, igoi)- (A. W. H.*) 

BRANDENBURG, the central and one of the largest provinces 
of Prussia, consisting of a part of the former electorate of 
Brandenburg from which it derives its name. With the other 
territories of the elector of Brandenburg, it was merged in 1701 
in the kingdom of Prussia, and when the administration of 
Prussia was reformed in 1815, Brandenburg became one of the 
provinces of Prussia. The boundaries of the new province, 
however, differed considerably from those of the old district. 
The old mark, the district on the left bank of the Elbe, was added 
to the province of Saxony, and in return a district to the south, 
taken from the kingdom of Saxony, was added to the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg. It has an area of 15,382 sq. m., and is 
divided into the two governments of Potsdam and Frankfort- 
on-Oder ; the capital, Berlin, forming a separate jurisdiction. 
The province is a sandy plain interspersed with numerous fertile 
distnets and considerable stretches of woodland, mo.stly pine and 
fir. Its barrenness was formerly much exaggerated, when ii 
was popularly described as the “ sandbox of the Holy Roman 
Empire.” It is generally well watered by tributaries of its two 
principal rivers, the Elbe and the Oder, and is besides remarkable 
for the number of its lakes, of which it contains between 600 anti 
700. The mineral products comprise lignite, limestone, gypsum, 
^um and potter's earth ; barley and rye are the usual cereals ; 
fruits and vegetables are abundant ; and considerable quantities 
of hemp, flax, hops and tobacco are raised. The breeding of 
sheep receives much attention, and the province exports wool in 
considerable quantity. Bees art* largely kepi, and there is an 
abundance of game. The rivers and lakes also furnish fish, 
particularly carp, of excellent quality. The climate is cold and 
raw in winter, excessively hot in summer, and there are 
frequently violent storms of wind. The manufacturing indu.stry 
of the province is both varied and extensive, hut is for the most 
part concentrated in the principal towns. The most important 
branches are the spinning and weaving of wool and cotton, the 
manufacturing of paper, and the distillation of brandy. Pop. 
(1895) 2,821,69s : (>905) 3,S*9.8W- 
BRANDENBURG, a town of Germany, capital of the district 
and province of same name, on the river Havel, 36 m. S.W. 
from Berlin, on the main line to Magdeburg and the west. Pop. 
(1905) 51,251, including 3643 military. The town is enclosed by 
walls, and is divided into three parts by the river — the old town 
on the right and the new town on the left bank, while on an 
island between them is the ” cathedral town,”— and is also called, 
from its position, “ Venice.” Many of the houses are built on 
piles in the river. There are five old churches (Protestant), all 
more or less noteworthy. These are the Katharinenkirche (nave 
1381-1401, choir r. 1410, western tower 1583-1585), a Gothic 
brick church with a fine carved wooden altar and several interest- 
ing medieval tombs ; the Petrikirche (14th century Gothic) ; the 
cathedral (Domkirche), originally a Romanesque basilica (1170), 
but rebuilt in the GoUiic style in the 14th century, with a good 
altar-piece (1465), &c., and noted for its remarkable coUection of 
medieval vestments; the Gothardskirche, partly Romanesque 
(1160), partly Gothic (1348) ; the Nikolaikirche (12th and 13th 
centuries), now no longer used. There is also a Roman Catholic 
church. Of other buildings may be mentioned the former town 
hall of the “ old town ” (Altstadt Rathaus), built in the i3tli and 
14th centuries, now used as government offices ; the new Real- 
gymnasium ; and the town hall in the Neustadt, before which, in 
the market-place, stands a Rolandssaule, a colossal figure 18 ft 
in height, hewn out of a single block of stone. A little north of 
the town is the Marienbeig, or Harlungerberg, on which the 
heathen temple of Triglaff and afterwards the church and convent 
of St Mary were buut. On the top stands a lofty monument 
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to the soldiers from the Mark who fell in the wars of 1864, 
1866 and 1870-71. The town has a considerable trade, with 
manufactures of woollens, silks, linens, hosiery and paper, as weD 
as breweries, tanneries, boat-building and bicycle factories. 

Brandenburg, originally Bretmaburg (Brennabor) or Brendan- 
burg, was originally a town of the Slavic tribe of the Hevclli, 
from whom it was captured (927-928) by the German king 
Henry I. In 948 Otto 1. founded a bishopric here, which was 
subordinated first to the archdiocese of Mainz, Imt from 968 
onwards to the newly created archbishopric of Magdeburg. It 
was, however, destroyed by the heathen Wends in 983, and was 
only restored when Albert the Bear recaptured the town from 
them in 1153. In 1539 the bishop of Brandenburg, Matthias 
von Jagow, embraced the Lutheran faith, and five years 
later the Protestant w’orship was established in the cathedral. 
'I'he see was administered by the elector of Brandenburg until 
1598 and then abolished, its territories being for the most part 
incorporated in the electoral domains. The cathedral chapter, 
however, survived, and though suppressed in 1810, it was restored 
in 1824. It consists of twelve canons, of whom three only are 
spiritual, the other nine prebends being held by noblemen ; all 
are in the gift of the king of Prussia. 

The “ old ” and new ” towns of Brandenburg were for 
centuries separate towns, having been united under a single 
municipality so late as 1717. 

See Schillmatin, Genchichte det Stadt Brandenburg (Brandenburg, 
1874-1882). 

BRANDER, GUSTAVUS (1720-1787), English naturalist, who 
came of a Swedish family, was bom in London in 1720, and was 
brought up as a merchant, in which capacity he achieved success 
and became a director of the Bank of England. Ilis leisure time 
was occupied in scientific pursuits, and at his country residence 
at Christchurch in Hampshire he became interested in the fossils 
so abundant in the clays of Hordwell and Barton. A set of 
these was presented by him to the British Museum, and they 
were described by D. C. Solander in the beautifully illustrated 
work entitled Fossilia Hanianiensia coUecia, et in Musaeo Britan- 
nico deposita a Gustavo Brander (London, 1766). Brander was 
elected F.R.S, in 1754, and he was also a trustee of the British 
Museum. He died on the 21st of January 1787. 

BRANDES, GEORG MORRIS COHEN (1842- ), Danish 

critic and literary historian, was bom in (Copenhagen on the 
4th of February 1842. He became a student in the university 
in 1859, and first studied jurisprudence. From this, however, his 
maturer taste soon turned to philosophy and aesthetics. In 1862 
he won the gold medal of the university for an es.say on The 
Nemesis Idea among the Ancients. Before this, indeed since 1858, 
he had shown a remarkable gift for verse- writing, the results of 
which, however, were not abundant enough to justify separate 
publication. Brandes, indeed, did not collect his poems till so late 
as 1898, At the university, which he left in 1864, Brandes was 
much under the influence of the writings of Heiberg in criticism 
and Soren Kierkegaard in philosophy, influences which have 
continued to leave traces on his work. In 1866 he took part in 
the controversy raised by the works of Rasmus Nielsen in a 
treatise on Dualism in our Recent Philosophy.'* From 1865 
to 1871 he travelled much in Europe, acquainting himself with 
the condition of literature in the principal centres of learning. 
His first important contribution to letters was his Aesthetic 
Studies (1868), in which, in several brief monographs on Danish 
poets, his maturer method is already foresh^owed. In 1870 
he published several important volumes, The French Aesthetics 
of Our Days, dealing chiefly with Taine, Criticisms and Portraits, 
and a translation of The Subjection of Women of John Stuart Mill, 
whom he had met that year during a visit to England. Brandes 
now took his place as the leading critic the north of Europe, 
applying to load conditions and habits of thought the methods 
of Tatne. He became docmt or reader in Belles LeUres at the 
university of Copenhagen, where his lectures were the sensation 
of the hour. On the professorship of Aesthetics becoming vacant 
in 1872, it was taken as a matter of course that Brandes would 
he appotated. But the young critic had offended many sus- 


ceptibilities by his ardent advocacy of modem ideas ; he was 
known to be a Jew, he was convict^ of bein^ a Radical, he was 
suspected of being an atheist. The authorities refused to elect 
him, but his fitness for the post was so obvious that the chair 
of Aesthetics in the university of Copenhagen remained vacant, 
no one else daring to place himself in comparison with Brandes. 
In the midst of these polemics the critic b^an to issue the most 
ambitious of his works, Main Streams in the Literature of the 
Ninekenik CenXwty, of which four volumes appeared between 
1872 and 1875 (English translation. 1901-1905). The brilliant 
novelty of this criticism of the literature of the chief countries 
of Europe at the beginning of the 19th century, and his descrip- 
tion of the general revolt against the pseudo-classicism of the 
18th century, at once attract!^ attention outside Deilmark. The 
tumult which gathered round the person of the critic increased 
the success of the work, and the reputation of Branded grew 
ap^e, especially in Germany and Russia. Among his mter 
writings must be mentioned the monographs on Soren Kitrke- 
gaard (1877), on Esaias Tegmr (1878), on Benjamin Disraeli 
(1878), Ferdinand LassaUe (in German, 1877), Ludvig Holberg 
(1884), on Henrik Ibsen (1899) and on Anatole France (1905). 
Brandes has written with great fulness on the main contemporary 
poets and novelists of his own country and of Norway, and he 
and his disciples have long been the arbiters of liteiary fame in 
the north. His Danish (1877), containing studies of Carsten 
Hauch, Ludwig Bodteher, Christian Winthcr, and Paludan- 
Miiller, his Men of the Modern Transition (1883), and his Essays 
(1889), are volumes essential to the proper study of modern 
Scandinavian literature. He wrote an excellent book on Poland 
(1888 ; English translation, 1903), and was one of the editors of 
the German version of Ibsen. In 1877 Brandes left Copenhagen 
and settled in Berlin, taking a considerable part in the aesthetic 
life of that city. His political views, however, made Prussia 
uncomfortable for him, and he returned in 1883 to (‘openhagen, 
where he found a whole new school of writers and thinkers eager 
to receive him as their leader. The most important of his recent 
works has been his study of Shakespeare (1897-1898), which was 
translated into English by William Archer, and at once took a 
high position. It was, perhaps, the most authoritative work on 
Shakespeare, not principally intended for an English-speaking 
audience, which had been published in any country. He was 
afterwards eng^ed on a history of modern Scandinavian litera- 
ture. In his critical work, which extends over a wider field than 
that of any other living writer, Brandes has been aided by 
a singularly charming style, lucid and reasonable, enthusiastic 
witliout extravagance, brilliant and coloured without affectation. 
His influence on the Scandinavian writers of the 'eighties was very 
great, but a reaction, headed by Holger Drachmann, against 
his “ realistic " doctrines, began in 1885 (see Denmakk : Litera- 
ture). In 1900 he collected his works for tlie first time in a com- 
plete and popular edition, and began to superintend a German 
complete edition in 1902. 

His brother Edvard Brandes (b. 1847), also a well-known 
critic, was the author of a number of plays, and of ^wo psycho- 
logical novels ; A Politician (1889), and Young Blood (1899). 

BRANDING (from 1 eutonic brinnan, to burn), in criming law 
a mode of punishment ; also a method of marking goods or 
animals; in either case by stamping with a hot iron. The 
Greeks branded their slaves with a Delta, A, for AoOAos. 
Robbers and runaway slaves were marked by the Romans with 
the letter F (Jur, fugitivus) ; and the toilers in the mines, and 
convicts condemned to figure in gladiatorial shows, were branded 
on the forehead for identification. Under Ck)nstantine the face 
was not permitted to be so disfigured, the branding being on 
the hand, arm or calf. The canon law sanctioned the punishment, 
and in France galley-slaves could be branded “ TF " (travaux 
jorcis) until 1832. In Germany, however, branding was illegal. 
The punishment was adopted by the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
ancient law of England authorized the penalty. By the Statute 
of Vagabonds (1547) under Edward Vf. vagabonds, gipsies and 
brawlers were ordered to be branded, the first two with a large 
V on the breast, the last with F for fraymaker/' Slaves, tou. 
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who ran away were branded with S on cheek or forehead. This 
law was repealed in 1636. From the time of Henry VII. branding 
was inflicted for all offences which received benefit of clergy 
hut it was abolished for such in 1822. In 1698 it was enacted 
that those convicted of petty theft or larceny, who were entitled 
to benefit of clergy, should be “ burnt in the most visible part of 
the left cheek, nearest the nose.” This special ordinance was 
repealed in 1707. James Nayler, the mad Quaker, who in the 
year 1655 claimed to 1 m! the Messiah, had his tongue bored 
through and his forehead branded B for blasphemer. 

In the I^ncaster criminal court a branding-iron is still pre- 
served in the dock. It is a long bolt with a wooden handl#* at 
one end and an M (malefactor) at the other. Close by are two 
iron loops for firmly securing the hands during the operation. 
The brander, after examination, would turn to the judge and 
exclaim, ” A fair mark, my lord.” Oiminals were formerly 
ordered to hold up their hands before sentence to show if they 
had been previously convicted. 

('old branding or branding with cold irons became in the 
18th century the mode of nominally inflicting the punishment 
on prisoners of higher rank. ” When Charles Moritz, a young 
German, visited England in 1782 he was much surprised at this 
custom, and in his diary mentioned the case of a clergyman who 
had fought a duel and killed his man in Hyde Park. Found 
guilty of manslaughter he was burnt in the hand, if that could 
be called burning which was done with a cold iron ” (Markham’s 
Ancient Punishments of Northants, 1886). Such cases led to 
branding becoming obsolete, and it was abolished in 1829 except 
in the case of deserters from the army. These were marked with 
the letter D, not with hot irons but by tattooing with ink or 
gunptiwder. Notoriously bad soldiers were also branded with 
BC (had character). By the British Mutiny Act of 1858 it was 
enacted that the court-martial, in addition to any other penalty, 
may order deserters to be marked on the left side, 2 in. below 
the armpit, with the letter I), such letter to be not less than i in. 
long. In J879 this was abolished. 

S<‘c \V. Andrews, Old Time Punishments (Hull, 1890) ; A. M. Earle, 
Ciifioiis Punishments of Bygone Days (London. 1896). 

BRANDIS, CHRISTIAN AUGUST (1790-1867), Germm 
philologist and historian of philosophy, was born at Hildesheim 
and educated at Kiel University. In 1812 he graduated at 
Copenhagen, with a thesis Comment ationes Kleaiicae (a collection 
of fragments from Xenophanes, Parmenides and Melissus). For 
a time he studied at Gottingen, and in 1815 presented as his 
inaugural dissertation at Berlin his essay Von dent Begriff der 
Geschichie der Philosophic. In 1816 he refused an extraordinar>' 
professorship at Heidelberg in order to accompany H. G. Niebuhr 
to Italy ns secretary to the Prussian embassy. Subsequently 
he assisted I. Bekker in the preparation of his edition of Aristotle. 
In 1821 he became professor of philosophy in the newly founded 
university of Bonn, and in 1823 published his Aristotelius el 
Theophrasti Metaphysica. With Boeckh and Niebuhr he edited 
the Rheinisches Museum, to which he contributed important 
articles on Socrates (1827, 1829). In 1836-1830 he was tutor 
to the young king Otho of Greece. His great work, the Handbuch 
der Geschichie der griechisch-rom. Philos, (1835-1866 ; republished 
in a smaller and more systematic form, Gesch. d. Entwickelungen 
d. griech. Philos., 1862-1866), is characterized by sound criticism. 
Brandis died on the 2ist of July 1867. 

See Treadelenburg, Zur P:rinnertmg an C. A. B, (Berlin. 1868). 

BRANDON, a city and port of entry of Manitoba, Canada, on 
the Assiniboine river, and the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern railways, situated 132 m. W. of Winnipeg, 1184 ft. 
alx>ve the sea. Pop. (1891) 3778 ; (1907) 12,519. It is in one 
of the finest agricultural sectidhs and contains a government 
experimental farm, grain elevators, saw and grist mills. It was 
first settled in 1881, and incorporated as a city in 1882. 

BRANDON, a market town m the Stowmarket parliamentary 
division of Suffolk, England, on the Little Ouse or Brandon 
river, 861 w'* N.N.E. from London Ae Ely-Norwich line of 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1900 2327. The church of 
St Peter is Early English with earlier portions j there is a free 


grammar school founded in 1646 ; and the town has some 
carrying trade by the Little Ouse in corn, coal and timber. 
Rabbit skins of fine texture are dressed and exported. Extensive 
deposits of flint are worked in the neighbourhood, and the work 
of the “ flint-knappers ” has had its counterpart here from the 
earliest eras of man. Close to Brandon, but in Norfolk across 
the river, at the village of Weeting, are the so-called Grimes’ 
Graves, which, long supposed to show the foundations of a 
British village, and probably so occupied, were proved by exca- 
vation to have been actually neolithic flint workings. The pits, 
though almost completely filled up (probably as they became 
exhausted), were sunk through the overlying chalk to the depth 
of 20 to 60 ft., and numbered 254 in all. Passages branched out 
from them, and among other remains picks of deer-horn were 
discovered, one actually bearing in the chalk which coated it 
the print of the workman’s hand. 

BRANDY, an alcoholic, potable spirit, obtained by the dis- 
tillation of grape wine. The frequently occurring statement 
that the word ” brandy ” is derived from the High German 
Branniwein is incorrect, inasmuch as the English word (as 
Fairley has pointed out) is quite as old a.s any of its continental 
equivalents. It is simply an abbreviation of the Old English 
brandewine, brand-wine or brandy wine, the word ” brand ” being 
common to all the Teutonic languages of northern Europe, mean- 
ing a thing burning or that has been burnt. John Fletcher’s 
Beggar's Bush (1622) contains the passage, ” Buy brand wine” ; 
and from the Roxburgh Ballads (1650) we have “ It is more fine 
than brandewine.” The word ” brandy ” came into familiar 
use about the middle of the 17th century, but the expression 
” brandywine ” was retained in legal documents until 1702 
(Fairley). Thus in 1697 (Vtew Penal Laws, 173) there occurs 
the sentence, ” No aqua vitae or brandywine shall be imported 
into England.” The British Pharmacopoeia formerly defined 
French brandy, which was the only variety mentioned (officially 
spiritus vini gallici), as ” Spirit di.stilled from French wine: it ha.s 
a characteristic flavour, and a light sherry colour derived from 
the cask in which it has been ke])t.” In the latest edition the 
Latin title sptriius vini gallici is retained, but the word French 
is dropped from the text, which now reads as follows : ” A 
spirituous liquid distilled from wine and matured by age, and 
containing not less than 36J % by weight or 43^ % by volume 
of ethyl hydroxide.” The United States Pharmacopoeia 
retains the Latin expression spiritus vini gallici (English title 
Brandy), defined as ” an alcoholic liquid obtained by the dis- 
tillation of the fermented, unmodified juice of fresh grapes.” 

Ver}'^ little of the brandy of commerce corresponds exactly to 
the former definition of the British Pharmacopoeia as regards 
colouring matter, inasmuch as trade requirements necessitate 
the addition of a small quantity of caramel (burnt sugar) colouring 
to the spirit in the majority of cases. The object of this is, as 
a rule, not that of deceiving the consumer as to the apparent 
age of the brandy, but that of keeping a standard article of 
commerce at a standard level of colour. It is practically 
impossible to do this without having recourse to caramel colour- 
ing, as, practically speaking, the contents of any cask will always 
differ slightly, and often very appreciably, in colour intensity 
from the contents of another cask, even though the age and 
quality of the spirits are identical. 

The finest brandies are produced in a district covering an area 
of rather less than three million acres, situated in the departments 
of Charente and Charente Inf6rieure, of which the centre is the 
town of Cognac. It is generally held that only brandies produced 
within this district have a right to the name ” cognac.” The 
Cognac district is separated into district zones of production, 
according to the quality of the spirit which each yields. In the 
centre of the district, on the left bank of the Charente, is the 
Grande Champagne, and radiating beyond it arc (in order of merit 
of the spirit produced) the Petite Champagne, the Borderies (or 
Premiers Bois), the Fins Bois, the Bens Bois, the Bois Ordinaires, 
and finally the Bois communs dits d ierroir. Many hold that the 
brandy produced in the two latter districts is not entitled to 
the name of ” cognac,” but this is a matter of controveny, as 
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is also the question as to whether another district called the 
Grande Fine Champagne, namely, that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the little village-of Juillac-le-Coq, should be added to 
the list. The pre-eminent quality of the Cognac brandies is largely I 
due to the character of the soil, the climate, and the scientific ! 
and systematic cultivation of the vines. For a period — from the | 
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which increases with age, furfural, which decreases, and s^l 
quantities of other matters of which we have as yet little 
knowledge. 

The table gives analyses, by the present author (excepting 
No. 5, which is by F. Lusson), of undoubtedly genuine con^mercial 
cognac brandies of various ages. 


Genuine Cognac Brandies. 


(Excepting the alcohol, results are expressed in grammes per 100 litres of absolute alcohol.) 


Age, &c. 

j Alcohol 

1 %byvol. 

Total 

Acid. 

Non-volatile 

Acid. 

Esters. 

“ Higher 
Alcohols." 

Aldehyde. 

Furfural. 

1. New 1904 .... 

. ' 61.7 

45 

5 

82 

^25 

8 

3-3 

1 2. New, still heated by steam coil 

. i 5b-3 

22 

4 

bi 

100 

3 

1«2 

! 3. New 

, ' 07.7 

51 


158 

152 

6 

’ 1 

j 4. Five years old, 1900 vintage . 

57*7 

92 1 

37 

125 


1 5. 187s vintage, pale . 

46.7 

144 

37 ; 

177 i 

261 

55 

1.0 j 

6. 1848 vintage, brown 

. , 3«-5 

254 

log 

iqo 

488 

I ' 32 

2.1 1 


Noil '. — In the above table the acid is expressed in terms of acetic acid, the esters are expressed as ethyl acetate, and the aldehyde 
tis acetaldehyde. The "Higher Alcohol'^ figures do not actually represent these substances, but indicate the relative coloration 
obtained with sulphuric acid when compared with an iso-butyl standard under certain conditions. 


middle ’seventies to the ’nineties of the 19th century — the cognac 1 
industry was, owing to the inroads of the phylloxera, threatened 1 
with almost total extinction, hut after a lengthy series of experi- 1 
ments, a system of replanting and hybridizing, based on the * 
characteristics of the soils of the various districts, was evolved, 
wliich effectually pul a stop to the further progress of the disease. 
In X907 the area actually planted with the vine in the Cognac , 
district proper was about 200,000 acres, and the production of 1 
cognac brandy, which, however, varies widely in different years, j 
may be put down at about five million gallons per annum. The ' 
latter figure is based on the amount of wine produced in the two 
Charentes (about forty-five million gallons in 1905). 

Brandy is also manufactured in numerous other districts in 
France, and in general order of commercial merit may be men- 
tioned the brandies of Armagnac, Marmande, Nantes and Anjou. 
I'he brandies commanding the lowest prices are broadly known 
as the Tfois-Six de Montpellier. In a cla.ss by themselves are the 
Eaux-de-vie de Marc, made from the wine pressings or from the 
solid residues of the stills. Some of these, particularly those made 
in Burgundy, have characteristic qualities, and are considered 
by many to be ve'»7 fine. The consumption is chiefly local. 
Brandy of fair quality is also made in other wine-producing 
countries, particularly in Spain, and of late years colonial 
(Australian and Cape) brandies have attracted some attention. 
'Fhe consumption of brandy in the United Kingdom amounts to 
about two million gallons. 

Brandy, in common with other potable spirits, owes its flavour 
and aroma to the presence of small quantities of substances 
termed secondary or by-products (sometimes “ impurities ”). 
These are dissolved in the ethyl alcohol and water which form 
over 99 % of the spirit. The nature and quantity of all of these 
by-products have not yet been fully ascertained, but the know- 
ledge in this direction is rapidly progressing. Ch. Ordonneau 
fractionally distilled 100 litres of 25-year-old cognac brandy, 
and obtained the following substances and quantities thereof : — 

Grammes in 
100 Litres. 


Normal propyl alcohol 40.0 

Normal Duty 1 alcohol 218.6 

Amyl alcohol 83.8 

Hexyl alcohol 0.6 ■> 

Heptyl alcohol 1.5 

Ethyl acetate 35-0 

Ethyl propionate, butyrate and caproate . 3 k> 

Oenanthic ether (about) 4.0 

Aldehyde 3-0 

Acetaf traces 

Amines traces 


Most of the above sutetances, in fact probably all of them, 
excepting the oenanthic ether, are contained in other spirits, 
such as whisky and rum. The oenanthic ether (ethyl pclar- 
gonate) is one of the main characteristics which enaUe us 
chemic^y to differentiate between brandy and other distilled 
liquors. Brandy also contains a certain quantity of free acid, 


Storage and Maiuraiimu — Brandy is stored in specially selected 
oak casks, from which it extracts a certain quantity of colouring 
matter and tannin, &c. Commercial cognac brandies are gener- 
ally blends of different growths and vintages, the blending being 
accomplished in large vats some little time prior to bottling. 
The necessary colouring and sweetening matter is added in the 
vat. In the case of pale brandies very little colouring and 
sweetening are added, the usual quantity being in the neighbour- 
hood of i to I %. Old “ brown brandies,” which are nowadays 
not in great demand, require more caramel and sugar than do 
the pale varieties. TTie preparation of the “ liqueur,” as the 
mixed caramel and sugar syrup is termed, is an operation requir- 
ing much experience, and the methods employed arc kept strictly 
secret. Fine “ liqueur ” is prepared with high-class brandy, 
and is stored a number of years prior to use. Brandy, as is well 
known, improves very much with age (for chemical aspects of 
maturation see Spirits), but this only holds good when the spirit 
is in woody for there is no material appreciation in quality after 
bottling. It is a mistake to believe, however, that brandy 
improves indefinitely, even when kept in wood, for, as a matter 
of fact, after a certain time—which varies considerably according 
to the type of brandy, the vintage, &c. — there is so much evapora- 
tion of alcohol tliat a number of undesirable changes come about. 
The brandy begins to “go back,” and becomes, as it is called, 
“ worn ” or “ tired.” It is necessary, therefore, that the bottling 
should not be deferred too long. Sometimes, for trade reasons, 
it is necessary to keep brandy in cask for a long period, and 
under these conditions the practice is to keep a series of casks, 
which are treated as follows The last cask is kept filled by 
occasionally adding some spirit from the cask next in order, 
the latter is filled up by spirit taken from the third cask from the 
end, and so on, until the first cask in the row is reached. The 
latter is filled up or “ topped ” with some relatively fresh spirit. 

Brandy is much employed medicinally as a food capable of 
supplying energy in a particularly labile form to the tody, as 
a stimulant, carminative, and as a hypnotic. 

Adulteration . — A good deal has been written about the pre- 
paration of artificial brandy by means of the addition of essential 
oils to potato or beetroot spirit, but it is more than doubtful 
whether this practice was really carried on on a large scale 
formerly. What undoubtedly did occur was tliat much beet, 
potato or grain spirit was used for blending with genuine grape 
spirit. Prosecutions under the Food and Drugs Act, by certain 
English local authorities in the year 1904, resulted in the practical 
fixation of certain chemical standards which, in the opinion of 
the present writer, have, owing to their arbitrary and unscientific 
nature, resulted in much adulteration of a type previously 
non-existent. There is no doubt that at the present time 
artificial esters and higher alcohols, are being used on an 
extensive scale for the preparation of cheap brandies, and the 
position, in this respect, therefore, has not been improved. 
Where formerly fraud was practically confined to the blending 
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of genuine brandy with spirit other than that derived from the 
grape, it is now enhanced by the addition of artificial essences 
to the blend of the two spirits. (I\ S.) 

BRANDYWINE, the name of a stream in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, U.S.A., which runs into the Delaware river a few 
miles east of Wilmington, 1 )claware. It is famous as the scene of 
the battle of Brandywine in the American War of Independence, 
fought on the nth of September 1777 about 10 m. north-west of 
Wilmington, and a few miles inside the Pennsylvania border. 
Sir William Howe, the British commander-in-chief, while opposed 
to Washington’s anny in New Jersey, had formed the plan of 
capturing Philadelphia from the south side by a movement by 
sea to the head of Delaware Bay. But contrary winds and 
accidents delayed the British transports so long that Washington, 
who was at first puzzled, was able to divine his opponents’ 
intentions in time- ; and rapidly moving to the threatened point 
he occupied a strong entrenched position at the fords over the I 
Brandywine, 25 in. south-west of Philadelphia. Here on the 
nth of Scptemlwr the British attacked him. Howe’s plan, 
which was carefully worked out and exactly executed, was to 
deliver an energetic feint attack against the American front, 
to take a strong column 12 m. up the stream, and crossing 
beyond \\ asbington’s right to attack his entrenchments in rear. 
Washington was successfully held in play during the movement, 
and General Sullivan, the commander of the American right 
wing, misled by the conflicting intelligence which reached him 
from up-stream, was surprised about noon by definite information 
as to the a])pr()ach of (!omwallis on his right rear. Changing 
front “ right back ” in the dense country, he yet managed to 
opj)ose a stubborn resistance to the flanking attni'k, and with 
other troops that were hurried to the scene his di\'ision held its 
ground for a time near Birmingham meeting-house. Rut Howe 
pressed his attack sharply and drove back the Americans for 
2 m.; the holding attack of the British right was converted into 
a real one, and by nightfall Washington was in full retreat north- 
ward toward Chester, proterted by General Greene and a steady 
rear-guard, w^hich held off Howe’s column for the necessary time. 
The Britisli were too exhausted to pursue, and part of Htiwe’s 
force was inextricably mixed up with the ad\ ancing troops of 
the frontal attack. The American loss in killed, wounded and 
prisoners wus about 1000 ; that of the British less than 600. 
Howe followed up his victory, and on the 27th of September 
entered Philadelphia. 

BRANFORD, a township, including a i^orough of the same 
name, in New Haven county, ('onnecticut, U.S.A., at the mouth 
of the Branford river and at the head of a short arm of Long 
Island Sound, about 7 m. E.S.E. of New Haven. Pop. of the 
township (1890) 4460 ; (1900)5706 ; (1910)6047 j of the borough 
(1900) 2475 ; (1910) 2560. The borough is served b\ the New' 
York, New Haven & Hartford railway, and b\ an electric 
line connecting with New Haven. A range of rock)- hills com- 
mamis fine views of the Sound, the shore is deepl\ indented, 
the harbour and bays are dotted with islands, and' the harbour 
is deep enough for small craft, and these natural features attract 
many visitors during the summer season. In Branford is the 
lames Blackstone Memorial library (1896), designed by Solon 
Spencer Beman (b. 1853) in the Ionic style (the details l)eing 
tflken from the Ercchthcum at Athens). On the interior of the 
dome which covers the rotunda are a series of paintings by Oliver 
Dennett Grover (b. 1861) illustrating the evolution of book- 
making, and between the arches are medallion portraits, by the 
same artist, of New England authors-— Longfellow, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes and Mrs Stowe. 
The library was erected by Timothy R. Blackstone (i829-t9oo), 
a native of Branford, and president of the Chicago & Alton 
railway from 1864 to 1899—05 a memorial to his father, a 
descendant of William Blackstone (d. 1675), New England 
pioneer. principal industries of Branford are the manu- 
facture of malleable iron fittiiigs, locks and, general hardware, 
the quarrying of granite, ibd oyster culture. 

The territory of Totoket (now the township of Branford) was 
purchased from the Indians by the New Haven Plantation, in 


Decemter 1638, for eleven coats of trucking cloth and one coat 
of English cloth, but with the reservation for a few Indians of 
what IS still known as Indian Neck. In 1640 the general court 
of New Haven granted it to the Rev. Samuel Eaton (1596 ?-i665), 
a brother of Theophilus Eaton, on condition that he brought 
friends from England to settle it. As Eaton went to England 
and did not return, Totoket was granted in 1644 1 ^ settlers 
mostly from Wethersfield, Conn., on condition that they should 
organize a church state after the New Haven model and join 
the New Haven Jurisdiction. The settlement was made in 
the same year, and about two years later several new families 
came from Southampton, Long Island, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Abraham Pierson (r. 1608-1678), an ardent advocate of 
the church state, who was chosen pastor at Totoket. The present 
name of the township, derived from Brentford, England, was 
adopted about 1645. members of the New Haven 

Jurisdiction had submitted to (’onnecticut, Pierson, in 1666-1667, 
led the most prominent citizens of Branford to New Jersey, 
where they were leaders in founding Newark. The borough of 
Branford was incorporated in 1893. 

Sec E. C. Baldwin. Branford Annals, in Papers of New Haven 
Colonv Historical Society (New Haven, 1882 and 1888). 

BRANOWTN, FRANK ^1867- ), English painter, was born 

at Bniges, and received his first instruction from his father, the 
owner of an establishment for church embroideries and kindred 
objects, who took a leading part in the Gothic revival under 
Pugin. When the family moved to England, Brangwyn attracted 
the attention of William Morris by a drawing on which he was 
engaged at South Kensington museum. He worked for some 
time in Morris’s studio, and then travelled more than once to the 
East, whereby his sense of colour and the whole further dcvelop- 
rnent of his art became deeply influenced. Indeed, the impres- 
sions he then received, and his love of Oriental decorative art- 
tiles and carpets— exercised a greater influence on him than any 
early training or the works of any European master. His whole 
tendency is essentially decorative : a colour-sense of sumptuous 
richness is wedded to an equally strong sense of well-balanced, 
harmonious design. These qualities, together with a summary 
suppression of the details which tie a subject to time and place, 
give his compositions a nobly impressive and universal character, 
.such as may be seen in his decorative panel “ Modern (Commerce ” 
in the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange, London. Among 
other decorative schemes executed by him arc tho.se for “ L’Art 
nouveau ” in the rue de Provence, Paris ; for the hall of the 
Skinners’ Company, I.^ndon ; and for the British room at the 
Venice International Exhibition, 1905. The Luxembourg 
museum has his “ Trade on the Beach ” ; the Venice municipal 
museum, the “ St Simon Stylites ” ; the Stuttgart gallery, the 
St John the Baptist ; the Munich Pinakothek, the “ Assisi ” j 
the C:amegie Institute in Pittsburg, his “ Sweetmeat Seller ” ; 
the Prague gallery, his Turkish Ikiatmen ” ; and the National 
Gallery of New .South Wales, “The Scoffers.” Brangwyn 
embarked successfully in many fields of applied art, and made 
admirable designs for book decoration, rtaineri glass, furniture, 
tapestry, metal- work and pottery. He devoted himself exten- 
iively to etching, and executed many plates of astonishing vigour 
and dramatic intensity. He was elected associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1904. 

BRANKS (probably akin to Irish hrancas, a halter ; Gcr. 
Pranger, fetter, pillory), or Scoldino-Bridle, a contrivance 
formerly in u.se throughout England and Scotland for the 
punishment of scolding women. It is said to have originated in 
the latter country. It seems to have never been a legalized form 
of punishment ; but corporations and lords of manors in England, 
town councils, kirk-sessions and barony courts in Scotland 
assumed a right to inflict it. While specially known as the 
“ Gossip’s or Scold’s Bridle ” the branks was also used for women 
convicted of petty offences, breaches of the peace, street-brawling 
and abusive language. It was the equivalent of the male punish- 
ments of the stocks and pillory. In its earliest form it consisted 
of a hoop head-piece of iron, opening by hinges at th^side so as 
to enclose the head, with a fiat piece of iron projecti* inwards 
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^ as to fit into the mouth and press the tongue down. Later 
it was made^ by a multiplication of hoops, more like a cage, the 
front forming a mask of iron with holes for mouth, nose and eyes. 
Sometimes die roouth-plate was armed with a short spike. With 
this on her head the onendi^ woman was marched through the 
streets by the beadle or chained to the market-cross to be gibed 
at by passers. The date of origin is doubtful. It was used at 
Edinburgh in 1567, at Gla^ow in 1574, but not before the 17th 
century m any English town. A brank in the church of Walton- 
on-Thames, Surrey, bears date 1633 ; while another in a private 
collection has the crowned cipher of William III. The Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities 
at Edinburgh, the towns of Lichfield, Shrewsbury, Leice.ster 
and Chester have examples of the brank. As late as 1856 it 
was in use at Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 

See W. Andrews, Old Time PunishmetUs (Hull, 1800); A. M. 
Earle, Curious Punishments of Bygone Days (Chicago, i8q6). 

BRANT* JOSEPH (1742-1807), American Indian chief of the 
Mohawk tribe, known also by his Indian name, Thayendanegea, 
was born on the banks of the Ohio river in 1742. In early youth 
he attracted the attention of Sir William Johnson, who sent him 
to be educated by Dr Eleazar Wheelock at I.ebanon, Conn., in 
Moores Indian charity school, in which Dartmouth 0 )t]ege had 
its origin. He took part, on the side of the English, in the French 
and Indian War, and in 1763 fought with the Iroquois against 
Pontiac. Subsequently he settled at Canajoharie, or Upper 
Mohawk Castle (in what is now Montgomery county. New York), 
where, being a devout churchman, he devoted himself to 
missionary work, and translated the Prayer Book and St Mark’s 
(iospcl into the Mohawk tongue (1787). When Guy Johnson 
(1740-1788) succeeded his uncle. Sir William, as superintendent 
of Indian affairs in 1774, Brant became his secretary. At the 
outbreak of the War of Independence, he remained loyal, was 
commissioned colonel, and organized and led the Mohawks and 
other Indians allied to the British against the settlements on 
the New York frontier. He took part in the Cherry Valley 
Massacre, in the attack on Minisink and the expedition of General 
St I^ger which resulted in the battle of Orislmny on the 6th of 
August 1777. After the war he discouraged the continuance of 
Indian warfare on the frontier, and aided the commissioners of 
the United States in securing treaties of peace with the Miamis 
and other western tribes. Settling in Upper Canada, he again 
devoted himself to missionary work and in 1786 visited Engird, 
where he raised funds with which was erected the first Episcopal 
church in Upper Canada. His character was a peculiar compound 
of the traits of an Indian warrior — with few rivals for daring 
leadership — and of a civilized politician and diplomat of the 
more conservative type. He died on an estate granted him by 
the British government on the banks of Lake Ontario on the 24th 
of NovembCT 1807. A monument was erected to his memory 
at Brantford, Ontario, Canada (named in his honour) in 1886. 

Sec W. L. Stone, Life of Joseph Brant (2 vols., New York, 1838 ; 
new ed., Albany, 1865) ; Edward Eggleston and Elizabeth E. Seelye, 
Brant and Red jacket in “ Famous American Indians ” (New York, 
1879) ; and a Memoir (Brantford, 1872). 

BRANT, SEBASTIAN (1457-1521), German humanist and 
satirist, was bom at Strassburg about the year 1457. He studied 
at Basel, took the degree of doctor of laws in 1489, and for some 
time held a professorship of jurisprudence there. Returning to 
Strassburg, he was made syndic of the town, and died .pn the 
loth of May 1521. He first attracted attention in humanistic 
circles by his Latin poetry, and edited many ecclesiastical and 
legal works ; but he is now only known by his famous satire, 
Das Narrenschiff (1494), a work the popularity and influence 
cf which were not limited to Germany. Under the form of an 
allegory — a ship laden with fools and steered by fools to the fools’ 
par^ise of Narragonia— Brant here lashes with unsparing vigour 
the weaknesses and vices of his time. Although, like most of the 
German humanists, essentially conservative in his religious views, 
Brant’s eyes were open to the abuses in the church, and the 
Narrenschiff was a most effective preparation for the l^otestant 
Reformatbn. Alexander Barclay’s Ship of Fools (1509) is a 
free imitation of the German poem, and a Latin version by 
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Jmbus Locher (1497) was hardly less popular than the Germeti 
oi^a). There is also a large quantity of other ** fool literature/’ 
Nigel, called Wireker (fl. 1190), a monk of Christ Church Priory, 
Canterbury, wrote a satiric^ Speculum stuUmim, in which the 
ambitious and discontented monk figured as the ass Brunelius, 
who wanted a longer tail. Brunelius, who has been educated at 
Paris, decides to found an order of fools, which shall combine the 
good points of all the existing monastic orders. Cock LoveWs 
Bote (printed by Wynkyn de Worde, c. 1510) is another imitation 
of the Narrenschiff. Cock Lovell is a fraudulent currier who 
gathers round him a rascally collection of tradesmen. They sail 
off in a riotous fashion up hill and down dale throughout England. 
Brant’s other works, of which the chief was a version,o{ Freidank’s 


NatioHalliteraiur, vol. xvi., 1889). A modern German translation 
was published by K. Simrock in 1872. On the influence of Brant 
in England see especially C. H. Herford, The Literary Relations of 
England and Germany in the /6th Century (1886). 

BRANTFORD, a city and port of entry of Ontario, Canada, 
on the Grand river, and on the Grand Trunk, and Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo railways. The river is navigable to within 
2i m. of the town ; for the remaining distance a canal has been 
constructed. Agricultural implements, plough, engine, bicycle 
and .stove works, potteries and large railway shops constitute 
the important industrial establishments. It contains an institute 
for the education of the blind, maintained by the provincial 
government, and a women’s college. The city is named in honour 
of the Mohawk Indian chief, Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea), 
who settled in the neighbourhood after the American War 
of Independence, in which he had led the Six Nations (Iroquois) 
on the British side. The amalgamated tribes of the Six Nations 
still make it their headquarters, and a monument to Brant has 
been erected in Victoria Square. Brantford is one of the most 
flourishing industrial towns of the province, and its population 
rose from 9616 in 1881 to 20,713 in 1907. 

BRANTINGHAM, THOMAS DB (d. 1394); English lord 
treasurer and bishop of Exeter, came of a Durham family. 
An older relative, Ralph de Brantingham, had served Edward 11 . 
and Edward III., and Thomas was made a clerk in the treasury, 
Edwmd III. obtained preferment for him in the church, and from 
1361 to 1368 he was employed in France in responsible positions. 
He was closely a.ssociated with William of Wykeham, and while 
the latter wu.s in power as chancellor, Brantingham was lord 
treasurer (1369-4371, and 1377-1381^, being made bishop of 
Exeter in 1370. He continued to play a prominent part in 
public affairs under Richard IT., and in 1389 was again lord 
treasurer for a few months. He died in 1394 and was buried 
in Exeter cathedral. 

BRANTOMS, PIERRE DE BOURDEILLE, Seigneur and 
Abb6 de (c. 1540-1614), French historian and biographer, was 
lK>m in P^rigord about 1540, He was the third son of the baron 
de Bourdeille. His mother and his maternal grandmother were 
}x>th attached to the court of Marguerite of Valois, and at her 
death in 1549 he went to Paris, and later (1555) to Poitiers, to 
finish his education. He was given several ^nefices, the most 
important of which was the abbey of Brant6me (sec below), but 
he had no inclination for an ecclesiastical career. At on early 
age he entered the profession of arms. He showed himself 
a brave soldier, and was brought into contact with most of 
the great leaders who were seeking fame or fortune in the 
wars that distracted the continent. He travelled much in 
Italy ; in Scotland, where he accompanied Mary Stuart (then 
the widow of Francis I.) ; in England, where he saw Queen 
Elizabeth (1561, 1579); in Morocco (1564); and in Spain and 
Portugal. He fought on the galleys of the order of Malta, and 
accompanied his great friend, the French commander Philippe 
Strozzi (grandson of Filippo Strozzi, the Italian general, and 
nephew of Piero), in his exp^ition against Tcrceira, in which 
Strozzi was killed (1582). During the wars of relkion under 
Charles IX. he fought in the ranks of the Catholics, but he 
allowed himsellto be won over temporarily by the ideas of tha 
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reformers, and though he publicly separated himself from 
Protestantism it had a marked effect on liis mind. A fall from 
his horse compelled him to retire into private life about 1589, 
and he spent his last years in writing his Memoirs of the illustrious 
men and women whom he had known. He died on the 15th of July 
1614- 

Brantome left distinct orders that his manuscript should 
be printed ; a first edition appeared, however, late (1665-1666) 
and not very complete. Of the later editions the most valuable 
are : one in 15 volumes (1740) ; another by Louis Jean Nicolas 
Monmerque (1780-1860) in 8 volumes (1821-1824), reproduced 
in Buchan’s Pantheon liuiraire \ that of the Bibliotheque else- 
virienne, begun (1858) by P. M^rim^e and L. Lacour, and finished, 
with vol. xiii., only in 1893 ; and Lalanne’s edition for the 
Soci^t<i de THistoire de France (12 vols., 1864-1896). Brantome 
can hardly be regarded as a historian proper, and his Memoirs 
cannot be accepted as a very trustworthy source of information. 
But he writes m a quaint conversational way, pouring forth his 
thoughts, observations or facts without order or system, and 
with the greatest frankness and naivete. His works certainly 
gave an admirable picture of the general court-life of the time, 
with its unblushing and undisguised profligacy. There is not 
a homme illustre or a dame galanle in all his gallery of portraits 
who is not stained with vice ; and yet the whole is narrated 
with the most complete unconsciousness that there is anything 
objectionable in their conduct. 

The edition of L, Lalaime has great merit, being the first to indicate 
the Spamish, Italian and French sources on which Brant6me drew, 
but it did not utilize all the existing MSS. It was only after Lalatmc’s 
death that the earliest were obtained for the Biblioth^ue Nationale. 
At Paris and at Chantilly (Mus4‘e Cxind^) all Brantome's original 
MSS., as revised by him several times, are now collected (see the 
Bihliothdque de I' Me des Chartex, IQ04), and a new and definitive 
edition has therefore become possible. Brant6me's poems (which 
amount to more than aaoo verae.s) were first published in 1881 ; see 
Lalanne's edition. 

BRANTOME, a town of south-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Dordogne, 20 m. N. by W. of P6rigueux by steam- 
tramway. Pop. {190(1) 1230. The town is built, in great part, 
on an island in the river Dronne. It is well known for the remains 
of an abbey founded by Charlemagne about 770 and afterwards 
destroyed by the Normans. The oldest existing portion is a 
square tower dating from the nth century, built upon a rock 
beside the church which it overlooks. It communicates by a 
staircase with the church, a rectangular building partly Roman- 
esque, partly Gothic, to the west of which are the remains of a 
cloister. The abbey buildings date from the i8th century, and 
now servT as hotel-de-ville, n^istraturc and schools. Caves in 
the neighbouring rocks were inhabited by the monks before the 
building of the abbey ; one of them, used as an oratory, con- 
tains curious carvings, repre.senting the Last Judgment and the 
Crucifixion. In the middle of the i6th century Pierre de Bour- 
deille came into possession of the abbey, from which he took the 
name of Brantome. 

Brantome has some old houses and a church of the 15th 
century, which was once fortified and is now used as a market. 
Truffles are the chief article of commerce ; and there are quarries 
of freestone in the neighbourhood. The dolmen which is known 
as Fierre-Lev6e, to the east of the town, is the most remarkable 
in P^rigord. 

BRANXHOLM, or Branksome, a feudal castle, now modern- 
ized, and an ancient seat of the Bucdeuchs, on the Teviot, 
3 m. S.W. of Hawick, Roxburgh, Scotland. It was at !^anksome 
Hall that Sir Walter Scott laid the scene of The Lay of the Last 
MinstfeL 

BRANXTON,^ Brankstqn,> village of Northumberland, 
England, lo} m. £. by N. of Rel^, and 2 m. E.S.E. of Coldstream, 
and 10 m. N.W. of Wooler. It was on Branxton Hill, immedi- 
ately south of the village, that the battle of Flodden (^.v.) was 
fought betw^ the English and the Scots on the 9th of September 
1513. During the fight the Scots centre pushed as far as 
Branxtoii church, but the King’s Stone,” which lies N.W, of 
the church and is popularly supposed to mark the spot where 
James IV. fell, is some thr^quarters of a mile from the scene 


of the battle ; it is believed in reality to mark the sepulchre 
of a chieftain, whose name had alre^y perished in the i6th 
oentury. Branxton church, dedicated to St Paul, was rebuilt 
in 1849 in Norman style. Of the older building nothing 
remains save the chancel arch. 

BRAOSE, WILLIAM DE (d. 1211), lord of Brecknock, Radnor 
and Limerick, spent the early part of his life fighting the Welsh 
in Radnorshire. He was high in King John’s favour, received a 
large number of honours, and was even given the cu.stody of 
Prince Arthur. But John and he quarrelled, probably over 
money (1207). In 1208 John began to suspect the fidelity of the 
whole family, and William had to fly to Ireland. After a number 
of attempted reconciliations, he was outlawed (1210) and died 
at Corbeil (1211). It is said that his wife and son were starv'ed 
to death by John. 

See Foedera^ i. 107 ; Histoire des dues (ed. Michel), Wenf lover ; 
Kale Norgate’s John Lackland. 

A descendant, William de Braosc (d. 1326), lord of Gower, 
was a devoted follower of Edward I., and in 1299 was summoned 
to parliament as baron de Braose ; and his nephew Thomas 
dc Braose (d. 1361) also distinguished himself in the wars and 
was summoned as baron de Braose in 1342. This latter barony 
became extinct in 1399 ; but a claim to the barony of William 
de Braose, which, as he had no son, fell into abeyance between 
his two daughters and co-heirs, Alina (wife of Lord Mowbray) 
and Joan (wife of John de Bohun), or their descendants, may 
still be traced by careful genealogists in various noble Fmglish 
families. 

BRASCASSAT, JACQUES RAYMOND (1804-1867), French 
painter, was born at Bordeaux, and studied art in Paris, where 
in 1825 he won a prix de Rome with a picture (“ Chasse de 
M 61 eagre ”) now in the Bordeaux gallery. He went to Italy 
and painted a number of landscapes which were exhibited 
between 1827 and 1835 ; but subsequently he devoted himself 
mainly to animal-painting, in which his reputation as an artist 
was made. His “ Lutte dc taureaux ” (1837), in the musee 
at Nantes, and his “ Vache attaqu6e par des loups ” (1845), 
in the Leipzig museum, were perhaps the best of his pictures ; 
but he was remarkable for his accuracy of observation and 
correct drawing. He was elected a member of the Institute 
in 1846. He died at Paris on the 28th of February 1867. 

BRAS D’OR, a landlocked and tidcless gulf or lake of high 
irregular outline, 50 m. long by 20 m. bro^, almost separating 
Cape Breton Island (province of Nova Scotia, Canada) into 
two parts. A ship canal across the isthmus (about i m. wide) 
completes the severance of the island. The entrance to the 
gulf is on the N.E. coast of the island, and it is connected with 
the Atlantic by the Great and Little Bras d’Or channels, which 
are divided by Boulardeire Island. One channel is 25 m. long 
and from J m. to 3 m. broad, but is of little depth, the other 
(used by shipping) is 22 m. long, i to m. wide, and has a depth 
of 60 fathoms. The pulf or lake is itself divided into two basins, 
the inner waters being known as the Great Bras d’Or Lake. 
The waters are generily from 12 to 60 fathoms deep, but in 
the outer basin (known as the Little Bras d’Or Lake) are sound- 
ii^s said to reach nearly 700 ft. The shores of the gulf are very 
picturesque and well wooded and have attracted many tourists. 
Sea fishing (cod, mackerel, &c.) is the chief industry. The 
name is said to be a corruption of an Indian word, but it assumed 
its present form during the French occupation of Cape Breton 
Island. 

BRASDOR, PIERRE (1721-1799), French surg^n, was born 
in the province of Maine. He took his degree in Paris as master 
of surgery in 1752, and was appiointed regius professor of anatomy 
and director of the Academy of Surgery. He was a skilful operator, 
whose name was long attached to a ligature of his invention ; 
and he was an ardent advocate of inoculation. He died in Paris 
on the 28th of September 1799. 

BRASIDAS (d. 422 B.C.), a Spartan officer during the first 
decade of the Peloponnesian War. He was the son of Tell is and 
Argileonis, and won his first laurels by the relief of Methone, 
which was besieged by the Athenians (431 b.c.). During the 
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following year he &eem$ to have been eponymous ephor (Xen. 
HeU. ii. 3, lo), and in 429 he was sent out as one of the three 
commissioners (arv^fiovkot) to advise the admiral Cnemus. As 
trierarch he distinguished himself in the assault on the Athenian 
position at Pylos, during which he was severely wounded (Thuc. 

IV. II. 12). 

In the next year, while Brasidas mustered a force at Corinth 
for a campaign in Thrace, he frustrated an Athenian attack on 
Megara ('rhuc. iv. 70-73), and immediately afterwards marched 
through Thessaly at the head of 700 helots and 1000 Pelopon- 
nesian mercenaries to join the Macedonian king Perdiccas. 
Refusing to be made a tool for the furtherance of Per^ccas s 
ambitions, Brasidas set about the accomplishment of his main 
object, and, partly by the rapidity and boldness of his movements, 
partly by his personal charm and the moderation of his demands, 
succeeded during the course of the winter in winning over the 
important cities of Acanthus, Stagirus, Amphipolis and Torone 
as well as a number of minor towns. An attack on Eion was 
foiled by the arrival of Thucydides, the historian, at the head 
of an Athenian squadron. In the spring of 423 a truce was con- 
cluded between Athens and Sparta, but its operation was at once 
imperilled by Brasidas s refusal to give up Scionc, which, the 
Athenian partisans declared, revolted two days after the truce j 
began, and by his occupation of Mcnde shortly afterwards. An 
Athenian fleet under Nicias and Nicostratus recovered Mende 
and blockaded Scione, which fell two years later (421 b.c.). 
Meanwhile Brasidas joined Perdiccas in a campaign against 
Arrhabaeus, king of the Lyncesti, who was severely defeated. 
On the approach of a body of Illyrians, who, though summoned 
by Perdiccas, unexpectedly declared for Arrhabaeus, the Mace- 
donians fled, and Brasidas’s force was rescued from a critical 
position only by his coolness and ability. This brought to a head 
the quarrel between Brasidas and Perdiccas, who promptly 
concluded a treaty with Athens, of which some fragments have 
survived (I.C. i. 42). 

In April 422 the truce with Sparta e.xpired, and in the .same 
summer Cleon was despatched to Thrace, where he stormed 
I'orone and Galepsus and prepared for an attack on Amphipolis. 
But a carelessly condiu'tcd reconnaissance gave Brasidas the 
opportunity for a vigorous and successful sally. The Athenian 
army was routed with a loss of 600 men and Cleon was slain. 
On the Spartan side only seven men are said to have fallen, but 
amongst them was Brasidas. He was buried at Amphipolis 
with impressive pomp, and for the future was regarded as the 
founder («nK«r‘n/s) of the city and honoured with yearly games 
and sacrifices (Thuc. iv. 78-v, ii). At Sparta a cenotaph was 
erected in his memory near the tombs of Pausanias and l^omdas, 
and yearly speeches were made and games celebrated in their 
honour, in which onlv Spartiates could compete (Paus. iii. i 4 )* ^ 

Brasidas united in himself the personal courage characteristic 
of Sparta with those virtues in which the typical Spartan was 
most signally lacking. He was quick in forming his plans and 
carried them out without delay or hesitation. W ith an oratorical 
power rare amongst the Lacedaemonians he combined a con- 
ciliatory manner which everywhere won friends for himself and 

for Sparta (Thuc. iv. 81). .. 

See in particular Thucydides, ii.-v. ; what Diodorus xii. adds is 
mainly oratorical elaboration or pure invention. A s^ount 

will be found in the histories of Greece {e.g. those of Grote, Bclocn, 
Busoli, Meyer) and in G. Schimmelpfcng, De Brastdae Spariam 
rebus gesHs atque ingenio (Marburg, 1857). . u 

BRASS, a river, town and district of southern Nigeria, British 
West Africa. The Brass river is one of the deltaic branch^ of 
the Niger, lying east of the Rio Nun or main channel of the river. 
From the point of divergence from the main stream to the sea 
the Brass has a course of about 100 m., its mouth being in 
6° 20' E., 4® 3S' N. Brass town is a flourishing trading settte- 
ment at the mouth of ^ river. It is the headquarters of a dis- 
trict commissioner and the seat of a native court. Its 
conspicuous building is a fine church, the gift of a native chief. 
The capital of the Brass tribes is Nimb^, 30 m. up river. 

Hie Brass river, called by its Portugiiese discoverers the Rio 
Bento, is said to have received its English name from the brass 


rods and other brass utensils imported by the early ^traders in 
exchange for palm-oil and slaves. The Brass natives^ of the pure 
negro type, were noted for their savage character. In 1S56 their 
chiefs concluded a treaty with Great Britain agreeing to give 
up the slave-trade in exchange for a duty on the palm-oil 
exported. Finding their profitable business as middlemen 
between the up-river producer and the exporter threatened by 
the appearance of European traders, they m^e ineffective 
complaints to the British authorities. The establishment of the 
Royal Niger Company led to further loss of trade, and on the 
29th of January 1895 the natives attacked and sacked the 
company's station at Akassa on the Rio Nun, over forty 
prisoners being killed and eaten as a sacrifice to the fetish gods. 

In the following month a punitive expedition partially destroyed 
Nimb6, and a heavy fine was paid by the Brass chi^s. Smee 
then the country has settled down under Briti.sh adminisCration. 
The trade regulations of which complaint had been made were 
removed in 1900 on the establishment of tlie protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria (see Nigeria). 

Valuable information concerning tlic country and people will be 
found in the Report by Sir John Kirk on the Disturbances at Brass 
{Africa, No. 3, 1896). 

BRASS ( 0 . Eng. hraes), an alloy consisting mainly if not 
exclusively of copper and zinc j in its older use the term was 
applied rather to alloys of copper and tin, now known as bronze 
(y.v.). Thus the brass of the Bible was probably bronze, and so 
also w'as much of the brass of later times, until the distinction 
between zinc and tin became clearly recognized. The Latin 
word aes signifies either pure copper or bronze, not brass, hut 
the Romans comprehended a brass compound of copper and zinc 
under the term orichalcum or aurichalcum, into which Lliny 
states that copper was converted by the aid of cadmia (a mineral 
of zinc). 

In England there is good evidence of the manufacture of 
brass with zinc at the end of the i6th centur)', for Queen 
Elizabeth by patent granted to William Humfrey and Christopher 
Schutz the exclusive right of working calamine and making 
brass. This right subsequently devolved upon a body called the 
“ Governors, Assistants and Societies of the ( ity of London of 
and for the Mineral and Battery Works,’’ which continued to 
exercise its functions down to the year 1710. 

When a small percentage of zinc is present, the colour of brass 
is reddish, as in tofnbac or red brass, which contains about 10 %. 
With about 20 % the colour becomes more yellow, and a series 
of metals is obtained which simulate gold more or less closely ; 
such are Dutch metal f Mannheim gold, similor and pinchbeck, the 
last deriving its name from a London clockmaker, Christopher 
Pinchbeck, who invented it in 1732. Ordinary brass contains 
about 30% of zinc, and when 40% »» present, as in Muntz, 
yellow or patent metal (invented by G. F. Muntz in 1832), the 
colour becomes a full yellow. When the proportion of zinc is 
largely increased the colour becomes silver-white and finally 
grey. The limit of elasticity increases witli the percentage of 
zinc, as also docs the amount of elongation before fracture, the 
maximum occurring with 3® The tenacity increa^ with the 
proportion of zinc up to a maximum with 45 % ; then it decreases 
rapidly, and with 50 % the metals are fragile. By varyM the 
proportion between 30 and 43 % series of alloys may we- 
pared presenting very varied properties. The most malleable 
of the series has an elongation of about 60 %, with a tensile 
strength of 17*5 tons per sq. in. Increase in the proportum of 
zinc gives higher tensile strength, accompanied, however, by a 
smaller percentage of elongation and a materimly increased 
tendency to produce unsound castings. The quahty of copper- 
zinc alloys is improved by the addition of a small quantity of 
iron, a fact of which advantage is taken in the production of 
Aich’s metal and delta metal. Of the latter there arc several 
varieties, modified in composition to suit different purposes. 
Some of them possess high tensile strength and ductili^. They 
are remarkabty resistant to corrosion by sea-water, and are well 
suited for screw-propellers as well as for pump-plungers, PJstoM 
and glands. Heated to a dull red delta metal becomes malleable 
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reformers, and though he publicly separated himself from 
Protestantism it had a marked effect on liis mind. A fall from 
his horse compelled him to retire into private life about 1589, 
and he spent his last years in writing his Memoirs of the illustrious 
men and women whom he had known. He died on the 15th of July 
1614- 

Brantome left distinct orders that his manuscript should 
be printed ; a first edition appeared, however, late (1665-1666) 
and not very complete. Of the later editions the most valuable 
are : one in 15 volumes (1740) ; another by Louis Jean Nicolas 
Monmerque (1780-1860) in 8 volumes (1821-1824), reproduced 
in Buchan’s Pantheon liuiraire \ that of the Bibliotheque else- 
virienne, begun (1858) by P. M^rim^e and L. Lacour, and finished, 
with vol. xiii., only in 1893 ; and Lalanne’s edition for the 
Soci^t<i de THistoire de France (12 vols., 1864-1896). Brantome 
can hardly be regarded as a historian proper, and his Memoirs 
cannot be accepted as a very trustworthy source of information. 
But he writes m a quaint conversational way, pouring forth his 
thoughts, observations or facts without order or system, and 
with the greatest frankness and naivete. His works certainly 
gave an admirable picture of the general court-life of the time, 
with its unblushing and undisguised profligacy. There is not 
a homme illustre or a dame galanle in all his gallery of portraits 
who is not stained with vice ; and yet the whole is narrated 
with the most complete unconsciousness that there is anything 
objectionable in their conduct. 

The edition of L, Lalaime has great merit, being the first to indicate 
the Spamish, Italian and French sources on which Brant6me drew, 
but it did not utilize all the existing MSS. It was only after Lalatmc’s 
death that the earliest were obtained for the Biblioth^ue Nationale. 
At Paris and at Chantilly (Mus4‘e Cxind^) all Brantome's original 
MSS., as revised by him several times, are now collected (see the 
Bihliothdque de I' Me des Chartex, IQ04), and a new and definitive 
edition has therefore become possible. Brant6me's poems (which 
amount to more than aaoo verae.s) were first published in 1881 ; see 
Lalanne's edition. 

BRANTOME, a town of south-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Dordogne, 20 m. N. by W. of P6rigueux by steam- 
tramway. Pop. {190(1) 1230. The town is built, in great part, 
on an island in the river Dronne. It is well known for the remains 
of an abbey founded by Charlemagne about 770 and afterwards 
destroyed by the Normans. The oldest existing portion is a 
square tower dating from the nth century, built upon a rock 
beside the church which it overlooks. It communicates by a 
staircase with the church, a rectangular building partly Roman- 
esque, partly Gothic, to the west of which are the remains of a 
cloister. The abbey buildings date from the i8th century, and 
now servT as hotel-de-ville, n^istraturc and schools. Caves in 
the neighbouring rocks were inhabited by the monks before the 
building of the abbey ; one of them, used as an oratory, con- 
tains curious carvings, repre.senting the Last Judgment and the 
Crucifixion. In the middle of the i6th century Pierre de Bour- 
deille came into possession of the abbey, from which he took the 
name of Brantome. 

Brantome has some old houses and a church of the 15th 
century, which was once fortified and is now used as a market. 
Truffles are the chief article of commerce ; and there are quarries 
of freestone in the neighbourhood. The dolmen which is known 
as Fierre-Lev6e, to the east of the town, is the most remarkable 
in P^rigord. 

BRANXHOLM, or Branksome, a feudal castle, now modern- 
ized, and an ancient seat of the Bucdeuchs, on the Teviot, 
3 m. S.W. of Hawick, Roxburgh, Scotland. It was at !^anksome 
Hall that Sir Walter Scott laid the scene of The Lay of the Last 
MinstfeL 

BRANXTON,^ Brankstqn,> village of Northumberland, 
England, lo} m. £. by N. of Rel^, and 2 m. E.S.E. of Coldstream, 
and 10 m. N.W. of Wooler. It was on Branxton Hill, immedi- 
ately south of the village, that the battle of Flodden (^.v.) was 
fought betw^ the English and the Scots on the 9th of September 
1513. During the fight the Scots centre pushed as far as 
Branxtoii church, but the King’s Stone,” which lies N.W, of 
the church and is popularly supposed to mark the spot where 
James IV. fell, is some thr^quarters of a mile from the scene 


of the battle ; it is believed in reality to mark the sepulchre 
of a chieftain, whose name had alre^y perished in the i6th 
oentury. Branxton church, dedicated to St Paul, was rebuilt 
in 1849 in Norman style. Of the older building nothing 
remains save the chancel arch. 

BRAOSE, WILLIAM DE (d. 1211), lord of Brecknock, Radnor 
and Limerick, spent the early part of his life fighting the Welsh 
in Radnorshire. He was high in King John’s favour, received a 
large number of honours, and was even given the cu.stody of 
Prince Arthur. But John and he quarrelled, probably over 
money (1207). In 1208 John began to suspect the fidelity of the 
whole family, and William had to fly to Ireland. After a number 
of attempted reconciliations, he was outlawed (1210) and died 
at Corbeil (1211). It is said that his wife and son were starv'ed 
to death by John. 

See Foedera^ i. 107 ; Histoire des dues (ed. Michel), Wenf lover ; 
Kale Norgate’s John Lackland. 

A descendant, William de Braosc (d. 1326), lord of Gower, 
was a devoted follower of Edward I., and in 1299 was summoned 
to parliament as baron de Braose ; and his nephew Thomas 
dc Braose (d. 1361) also distinguished himself in the wars and 
was summoned as baron de Braose in 1342. This latter barony 
became extinct in 1399 ; but a claim to the barony of William 
de Braose, which, as he had no son, fell into abeyance between 
his two daughters and co-heirs, Alina (wife of Lord Mowbray) 
and Joan (wife of John de Bohun), or their descendants, may 
still be traced by careful genealogists in various noble Fmglish 
families. 

BRASCASSAT, JACQUES RAYMOND (1804-1867), French 
painter, was born at Bordeaux, and studied art in Paris, where 
in 1825 he won a prix de Rome with a picture (“ Chasse de 
M 61 eagre ”) now in the Bordeaux gallery. He went to Italy 
and painted a number of landscapes which were exhibited 
between 1827 and 1835 ; but subsequently he devoted himself 
mainly to animal-painting, in which his reputation as an artist 
was made. His “ Lutte dc taureaux ” (1837), in the musee 
at Nantes, and his “ Vache attaqu6e par des loups ” (1845), 
in the Leipzig museum, were perhaps the best of his pictures ; 
but he was remarkable for his accuracy of observation and 
correct drawing. He was elected a member of the Institute 
in 1846. He died at Paris on the 28th of February 1867. 

BRAS D’OR, a landlocked and tidcless gulf or lake of high 
irregular outline, 50 m. long by 20 m. bro^, almost separating 
Cape Breton Island (province of Nova Scotia, Canada) into 
two parts. A ship canal across the isthmus (about i m. wide) 
completes the severance of the island. The entrance to the 
gulf is on the N.E. coast of the island, and it is connected with 
the Atlantic by the Great and Little Bras d’Or channels, which 
are divided by Boulardeire Island. One channel is 25 m. long 
and from J m. to 3 m. broad, but is of little depth, the other 
(used by shipping) is 22 m. long, i to m. wide, and has a depth 
of 60 fathoms. The pulf or lake is itself divided into two basins, 
the inner waters being known as the Great Bras d’Or Lake. 
The waters are generily from 12 to 60 fathoms deep, but in 
the outer basin (known as the Little Bras d’Or Lake) are sound- 
ii^s said to reach nearly 700 ft. The shores of the gulf are very 
picturesque and well wooded and have attracted many tourists. 
Sea fishing (cod, mackerel, &c.) is the chief industry. The 
name is said to be a corruption of an Indian word, but it assumed 
its present form during the French occupation of Cape Breton 
Island. 

BRASDOR, PIERRE (1721-1799), French surg^n, was born 
in the province of Maine. He took his degree in Paris as master 
of surgery in 1752, and was appiointed regius professor of anatomy 
and director of the Academy of Surgery. He was a skilful operator, 
whose name was long attached to a ligature of his invention ; 
and he was an ardent advocate of inoculation. He died in Paris 
on the 28th of September 1799. 

BRASIDAS (d. 422 B.C.), a Spartan officer during the first 
decade of the Peloponnesian War. He was the son of Tell is and 
Argileonis, and won his first laurels by the relief of Methone, 
which was besieged by the Athenians (431 b.c.). During the 
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and Central America. He gave great attention to Mexican 
antiquities, published in 1857-1859 a history of Aztec civilization, 
and from to 1864 edited a collection of documents in the 
indigenous languages. In 1863 he announced the discovery of 
a key to Mexican hieroglyphic writing, but its vsdue is very 
questionable. In 1864 he was archaeologist to the French military 
expedition in Mexico, and his Monuments anciens du Mexique 
was published by the French Government in i866. Perhaps his 
greatest service was the publication in 1861 of a French transla- 
tion of the Popol Vuky a sacred book of the Quich 4 Indians, 
together with a Quiche grammar, and an essay on Central 
American mythology. In 1871 he brought out his Bibliotkique 
Mexic(hGmtemdienne, and in 1869-1870 gave the principles of 
hi.s decipherment of Indian picture-writing in his Manuscrit 
Troam, itudes sur le systhne graphique et la langue des Mayas, 
He died at Nice on the 8th of January 1874. His chief merit is 
his diligent collection of materials ; his interpretations are 
generally fanciful. 

BRASSEY, THOMAS (1805-1870), English railway contractor, 
was bom at Buerton, near Chester, on the 7th of November 1805. 
ills fc.thcr, besides cultivating land of his own, held a large farm 
of the marquess of Westminster ; his ancestors, according to 
family tradition, having been settled for several centuries at 
Bulkeley, near Malpas, Cheshire, before they went to Buerton 
in 1663. Thomas Brassey received an ordinary commercial 
education at a Chester school. At the age of sixteen he was 
apprenticed to a surveyor, and on the completion of his term 
f)ecame the partner of his master, eventually assuming the sole 
management of the business. In the local surveys to which he 
devoted his attention during his early years he acquired the 
knowledge and practical experience which were the nece.ssary 
foundation of his great reputation. TTis first engagement as 
railway contractor was entered upon in 1835, when he undertook 
the e.xeciitioft of a portion of tlte Grand Junction railway, on the 
invitation of the distinguished engineer Joseph lx)cke, who soon 
afterwards entrusted him with the completion of the London and 
Southampton railway, a task which involved contracts to the 
amount of £4,000,000 sterling and the employment of a body of 
3000 men. Ai the same time he was engaged on portions of 
several other lines in the north of England and in Scotland. In 
conjunction with his partner, \K. Mackenzie, Brassey undertook, 
in 7840, the (construction of the railway from Paris to Rouen, of 
which Locke was engineer. He subsequently airried out the 
extension of the same line, A few years later he was engaged with 
hi.> partner on five other PYcnch lines, and on his own account 
on the same number of lines in England, Wales and Stuiiland. 
Brassey was now in control of an industrial army of 75,000 men, 
and the capital involved in his various contracts amounted to 
some £36,000,000. But his energy and capacity were equal to 
still larger tasks. He undertook in 1851 other works in England 
and Scotland ; and in the following year he engaged in the 
construction of railways in Holland, Prussia, Spam and Italy. 
One of his largest undertakings was the Grand Trunk railway of 
Canada, 1100 m. in length, with its fine bridge over the St 
Lawrence. In this w'ork he was associated with Sir M. Peto and 
E. L. Betts. In the following years divisions of his industrial 
army were found in almost every country in Europe, in India, 
in Australia and in South America. Besides actual railway 
works, he originated and maintained a great number of sub* 
ordinate assistant establishments, coal and iron works) dock- 
yards, &c., the direction of which alone would be sufficient to 
strain the energies of an ordinary mind. His profits were, of 
course, enormous, but prosperity did not intoxicate him ; and 
when heavy losses came, as sometimes they did, he took them 
bravely and quietly. Among the greatest of his pecuniary 
disasters were those caused by the fall of the great Barentin 
viaduct on the Rouen and Havre railway, and by the failure 
of Peto and Betts. Brassey wa.s one of the first to aim at im- 
proviqg tiie relations between engineers and contractors, by 
setting himself against the corrupt practices which were common. 
He resolutely resisted the ^‘scamping” of work and the 
bribery of inspectors, and what he called the smothering of 
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the engineer ; and he did much in this way to bring about 
a better state of things. Large-hearted and generous to a 
rare degrw, modest and simple in his taste ana manlierd, he 
was conscious of his power as a leader in his calling, and knew 
how to use it wisely and for noble ends. Honours came to him 
unsought. The cross of the Legion of Honour was conferred 
on him. From Victor Emmanuel he received the cross of 
the Order of St Maurice and St Laaurus ; and from Ibe emperor 
of Austria the decoration of the Iron Crown, which it is said had 
not before been given to a foreigner. He died at St Leonards 
on the 8th of December 1870. His life and labours are com- 
memorated in a volume Sir Arthur Helps (187s), 

He left three sons, of whom the eldest, (b. 1836), 

was knighted and afterwards (1886) created BAkdH Brassby. 
Lord Brassey, who was educat^ at Rugt^ and Oxford, entered 
parliament as a liberal in 1865, and devoted himself hugely 
to naval affairs. He was civil lord of the admiralty (1880-1883), 
and secretary to the admiralty (1883-1885) ; and both before 
and after his elevation to the peerage did important work on 
naval and stati.stical inquiries for the government. In 1893-1895 
he was president of the Institution of Naval Architects. In 
1894 he was a lord-in-waiting, and from 1895 fo 1900 was governor 
of Victoria. In 1908 he was appointed lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports. His voy^cs in his yacht “ SunlTcam from 1876 onwards, 
with his first wife (d. 1887), who published an interesting book 
on the subject, took him all over the world. Lord Brassey 
married a second time in 1890. Among other publications, his 
inauguration of the Naval Annual (1886 onwards), and his 
volumes on The British Nany^ are the most important. His 
eldest son Thomas, who edited the Naval Annual (1890-1904), 
and unsuccessfully contested several parliamentary constitu- 
encies, was born in 1862. 

BRASSfS (Gcr. Kronstadt] Rumanian, Brasov), a town of 
Hungary, in Transylvania, 206 m. S.E. of Kolozsvilr by roil. 
Pop. (1900) 34 > 5 ii- It is the capital of the comitat (county) 
of the same name, also known as Burzenland, a fertile country 
inhabited by an industrious population of Germans, Magyars 
and Rumanians. Brassd is lieautifully situated on the slopes 
of the Transylvanian Alps, in a narrow valley, shut in by moun- 
tains, and presenting only one opening on the north-west towards 
the Burzen plain. The town is entirely dominated by the Zinne 
of Kapellenberg, a mountain rising 1276 ft. above the town 
(total altitude 3153 ft.), from which a beautiful view is obtained 
of the lofty mountains around and of the carefully cultivated 
plain of the Burzenland, dotted with tastefully built and well- 
kept villages. On the summit of the mountain is one of the 
numerous monuments erected in 1896 in different parts of the 
country to commemorate the thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Hungarian state. It is known as Arpid’s 
Monument, and consists of a Doric column erected on a circular 
pedestal, which supports the bronze figure of a warrior from the 
time of Arpdd. 

Brassfi consists of the inner town, which is the commercial 
centre, and the suburbs of Blumenau, Altstadt and Obere Vor^ 
stadt or BolgArszeg, inhabited respectively by Germans, Magyars 
and Rumanians. To the east of the inner town rises the Schloss- 
berg, crowned by the citadel, which was erected in 1553, and 
constitutes the principal remaining fragment of the old fortifica- 
tions with which Brossd was encircl^. The most interesting 
building in the town is the Protestant church, popularly called 
the Black Church, owing to its smoke-stained walls, caused 
by the great fire of 1689. This church, the finest in TYansylvania, 
is a Gothic edifice with traces of Romanesque influence, and 
was built in 1385-1425. In the square in front of it w the statue 
of Johannes Honterus (1498-1549), “ the apostle of Tran- 
sylvania,*’ who was born in Brasso, and established here the 
first printing-press in Transylvania. In the principal square 
of the inner town stands the town hall, buUt in 1420 restored 
in the i8th century, with a tower 190 ft. high. Brassd is the 
most important commercial and manufacturing town of Tran- 
sylvania, Lying near the frontier of Rumania, with easy access 
trough the Tdrads pass, it developed from the earliest time, an 
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active trade with that countr>^ and with the whole of the Balkan 
states. Its chief industries are iron and copper works, wool- 
ipinnina, turkey-red dyeinjt, leather goods, paper, cement and 
petroleum refineries. The timl>cr industiy in all its branches, 
with a speciality fw the manufacture of the wooden ^tlles 
largely used by the peasantry in Hungary and in the Balkan 
states, as well as the dairy industry, and ham-cunng are also 
fully developed. A peculiarity of Brassb, which constitutes a 
survival of the old methods of trade with the Balkan slates, 
is the number of money-changers who ply their trade at small 
movable tables in the market-place and in the open street. 
Brass6 is the most populous town of Transylvania, and its 
population is composed in about equal numbers of Germans, 
Magyars and Rumanians. The town, especially on market 
days, presents an animated and picturesque aspect. Here are 
seen Germans, Szeklers, Magyars, Rumanians, Armenians and 
Gipsies, each of them wearing their distinctive national costume, 
Hod talking and bargaining in their own special idiom. 

Amongst the places of interest round Brass6 is the watering- 
place Zaizon, 15 in. to the cast, with ferruginous and iodine 
waters; while about 17 m. to the south-west lies the pretty 
Rumanian village of Zernest, where in 1690 the Austrian general 
Heussler was defeated and taken prisonci by Imre (Emench) 
Tokdly, the usurper of the Transylvanian throne. 

Brass6 was founded by the Teutonic Order in 1211, and soon 
became a flourishing town. Tlirough the activity of Honterus 
it played a leading part in the introduction of the Reformation 
in Transylvania in the i6th century. 1 he town was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the big fire of i6Sg. During the revolution 
of 1848-1849 it was besieged by the Hungarians under General 
Bern from March to July 1849, and several engagements between 
the Austrian and the Hungarian troops took place in its neigh- 
bourhood. . ^ t r 

BRATHWAIT, RICHARD (15H8-1673), English poet, son of 
Thomaa Brathwait, was born in 1588 at his father’s manor of 
Burneshead, near Kendal, Westmorland. He entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1604, and remained there for some years, 
pursuing the study of poetry and Roman history, lie removed 
to Cambridge to study law and afterwards to London to the 
Inns of Court, Thomas Brathwait died in 1610, and the son 
went down to live on the estate he inherited trom his father. 
In 1O17 he married Frances l^\wson of Nesbatn, near Darlington. 
On the death of his elder brother, Sir Thonms Brathwait, in 1618, 
Richard became the head of the family, and an important 
personage in the county, being deputy-lieutenant and justice 
of the peace. In 1633 his wife died, and in 1639 he married 
again. His only son by this second marriage, Sir Strafford 
Brathwait, was killed in a sea-fight against the Algerian pirates, 
Richard Brathwait’s most famous work is Barnahae Itin^anum 
or Iiar}tabees Journall [1638], by “ Corymbaeus, written in 
English and Latin rhyme. The title-page says it is written for 
the “ travellers^ solace ” and is to be chanted to the old tune of 
“ Barnalw.” The storv of “ drunken Bamabce's ” four journeys 
to the north of England contains much amusing topographu^ 
mformalion, and its gaiety is unflagging. Bamaliee rarely visite 
a town or village without some notice of an excellent mn or a 
charming hostess, but he hardly deserves the epithet “ drunken. 
At Banbury he saw the Puritan who has become proverbial, 

*• Hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a Mouse on Sunday. 

Brathwait’s identity with “ Corymbaeus ” was first establish^ 
by I oseph Haslewood. I n his later years he removed to C;attenck, 
where he died on the 4th of May 1673. Among his other works 
are : The Gxdden Fleece. {1611), with a second title-page announ- 
cing “ sonnets and madrigals,’' and a treatise on the Art of roesyf 
which is not preserved; The Poets WUlm; or the PassM^e 
Shepheard (1614) ; The Prodigals Teares (1614) ; The 
Medley, or an iniermixt Discourse upon Htstoruall and PwitcaU 
relations (1614), known in later editions as a Survey of 
(1638, &c,); a collection of epigrams and -satires entitled H 
Strappado for the DiveU (1615), with which was published in- 
congruously Loves Ltdtyrif^h (edited, 1878, by J. W. Ebsworth) , 


Natures Etnbassie / or, the wildemans measures ; danced naked 
by twelve satyres (1621), thirty satires finding antique j^rallels 
for modem vices ; with these are bound up The Shepheayds Tales 
(1621), a collection of pastorals, one section of which was re- 
printed by Sir Egerton Brydges in 1815; two trcati^ on 
manners, The English Gentleman (1630) and The English Gentle- 
woman (1631) ; Anniversaries upon his Panarete (1634), a poem 
in memory of his wife ; Essaies upon the Five Senses (1620) ; 
The Psalmes of David ... and other holy Prophets, paraphras d 
in English (1638) ; A Comment upon Two Tales of . . . jeffray 
Chaucer (1665 ; edited for the Chaucer Soc. by C. Spurgeon, 
1901). Thomas Heurne, on whose testimony (MS. collections 
for the year 1713, vol. 47, p. 127) the authorship ^ 
rariuM chiefly rests, not inappropriately called him the sen bier 
of those times," and the list just given of his works, published 
under various pseudonyms, is by no means complete. 

A full bibliography is given in Joseph Haslewood s wliuon ol 
harnahee's Jownalt (v± W. C. Hazlitt. 1876). See also j, Corscr. 
Collectanea (Chetbam Soc., i860, &c.), 

BRATIANU (or Bratiano), IOR C. (1821-1891), Rumanian 
statesman, was born at Pitesci in Walachia on the 2nd of June 
1821. He entered the Walachian army in 1838, and visited 
Pans in 1841 for purposes of study. Returning to Walachia, 
he took part, with his friend C. A. Rosetti and other prominent 
politicians, in the Rumanian rebellion of 1848, and acted as 
prefect of police in the provisional government formed in that 
year. The restoration of Russian and Turkish authority shortly 
afterwards drove him into exile. He took refuge in Paris, and en- 
deavoured to influence French opinion in favour of the proposed 
union and autonomy of the Danubian principalities. Tn 
however, he was sentenced to a fine of £120 and three months 
imprisonment for sedition, and later confined in a lunatic 
asylum; but in 1856 he returned home with his brother, Dimitne 
Bratianu, afterwards one of his foremost political opponents. 
During the reign of Prince Cuza (1859 1866), Bratianu figured 
prominently as one of the Liberal leaders. He assisted m i 866 
in the deposition of Cuza and the election of Prince Charles or 
Hohenzollern, under whom he held several ministerial appoint- 
ments during the next four years. He was arrested for complicity 
in the revolution of 1870, but soon released. In 1876, aidei 
by C A Rosetti, he formed a Liberal cabinet, which remained 
in power until 1888. For an account of his work in connexion 
with the Ru.s.so-Turkish War of 1877, the Berlin congress the 
establishment of the Rumanian kingdom, the revision of the 
constitution, and other reforms, see Rumania. After 1883 
Bratianu acted as sole leader of the Liberals, owing to a quarrel 
with C. A. Rosetti, his friend and political ally for nearly forty 
years. His long tenure of office, without parallel in Rumamp 
history, rendered Bratianu extremely unpopular, and at its 
close his impeachment appeared inevitable. But any proceed- 
ings taken against the minister would have involved charges 
against the king, who was largely responsible for his policy ; 
and the impeachment was averted by a vote of parliarnent in 
February 1890. Bratianu died on the i6th of May 1891. Besides 
being the leading statesman of Rumania during the crteical years 
1876-1888, he attained some eminence as a writer. His hrench 
political pamphlets, Mimoire sur Vempire d' Autnche dans la 
question dVrient (1855), Reflexions sur la (1856), 

Mhnoire sur la situation dc la Moldavte depuis le tratfe de I aris 
(18^7), and La Question religieuse en Roumame (1866), were all 

other^writings and speeches see Din Scrierile 
lui /. C. Uratianu. 1821-1891 (Bucharest. 1903, &c). ^ 

biographical introduction by D. A Storza. A brief wonymous 
biography, Ion C. Bratianu, appeared at Bucharest m i893- 

BRATIJUIDSDAL (».«. Bratland valley), a gorge of routhern 
Norway in Stavanger amt (county), formed by the Bratland 
river, a powerful torrent issuing into Lake Suldal. A remarkable 
road traverses the gorge by means of cuttings and a tunnd, 
and the scenery is among the nwst magnificent m Norw^; “ 
is usually approached from Stavanger by way of Sand and Lake 
Suldal, and the road divides above the gorge, brariches in- 
ning north to Odde and south-east through Telemarken. Ihe 
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junction of the roads is near Breifond, 13 m. above Naes at the 
mouth of the river, on the west shore of Lake Roldal, which 
is fed by the snowfield to the west, north and cast, and is drained 
by the Bratland river. 

BRATTISHING, or Brandishing (from the Fr. hftikht\ in 
architecture, a sort of crest or ridge on a parapet, or species 
of embattlement. The term, however, is generally employed 
to describe the ranges of flowers which form the crests of so 
many parapets in the Tudor period. 

BRAITLEBORO, a village of Windham county, Vermont, 
U.S.A., in a township (pop. 1900, 6640) of the same name, in the 
south-east part of the state, 60 m. N. of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on the Connecticut river. Pop. (1890) 5467 ; (1900) 
5297, of whom 686 were foreign-born. It is ser\'cd by the Central 
Vermont and the Boston & Maine railways. Situated in a hilly, 
heavily wooded country, it is an attractive place, with a few 
houses dating from the i8th century. Among the manufactures 
are toys, furniture, overalls and organs, the Estey and the 
Carpenter organs being made there. First settled alx)ut 1753, 
Brattleboro took its name from one of the original patentees, 
William Brattle (1702-1776), a Massachusetts loyalist. It was 
incorporated ten years later. 

Sc(‘ H. Burnham, ihnttlehnrn (Bnittleboro, 1880), and H. M. 
Burt, The Attractions of Brattleboro, Glimpses of Past and Present 
(Brattleboro, 

BRAUN AU (Czech Broumoif), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
139 m. E.N.E. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 7622, chiefly 
German. The town is built on a rocky eminence on the right 
bank of the Steine. It has an imposing Benedictine abbey, once 
a castle, but converted into a religious house in 1322, when 
Ottiikar L gave the district to the Benedictines. Noteworthy 
also is the great church of Saints Wenceslaus and Adalbert, 
built between 1683 and 1733. This stands on the site where, in 
1618, the Protestants attempted to build a church, the forcible 
prevention of which by Abbot Wolfgang Solander was the 
immediate cause of the protest of the Bohemian estates and the 
“ defenestration ” of the ministers Martinic and Slavata, which 
op(*ned the Thirty Years’ War, After the battle of the White 
Hill, near Prague (1620), the town was deprived of all its privi- 
leges, which were, however, in great part restored nine years 
later. It is now a manufacturing centre (cloth, woollen and 
cotton stuffs, &c.) and has a considerable trade. 

BRAUNSBERG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
38 m. by rail S.W. of Konigsberg, on the Pussarge, 4 m. from its 
mouth in the Frisches Haff. Pop. (1900) 12,497. It possesses 
numerous Roman Catholic institutions, of which the most 
important is the Lyceum Hosianum (enjoying university rank), 
founded in 1564 by the cardinal bishop Stanislaus Hosius. 
Brewing, tanning, and the manufactures of soap, yeast, carriages 
and bricks are the most important industries of the town, which 
also carries on a certain amount of trade in com, ship timber and 
yam. The river is navigable for small vessels. The castle of 
Braunsberg was built by the Teutonic knights in 1241, and the 
town was founded ten years later. Destroyed by the Prussians 
in 1262, it was restored in 1279. The town, which was the seat 
of the bishops of Ermeland from 1255 to 1298, was granted the 
“ law of Liibeck ” by its bishop in 1284, and admitted to the 
Hanseatic League. After numerous vicissitudes it fell into 
the hands of the Poles in 1520, and in 1626 it was captured 
by Gustavus Adolphus. The Swedes kept possession tilL,i635. 
It fell to Prussia by the first partition of Poland in 177a. 

BRAVO (Ital. for “ brave ”), the name for hired assassins 
such as were formerly common in Italy. The word had at first 
no evil meaning, but was applied to the retainers of the great 
noble houses, or to the cavalier-type of swashbucklers familiar in 
fiction. In later Italian history, especially in that of Venice, 
the bravi were desperate ruffians who for payment were ready 
to commit any crime, however foul. 

BRAWUIIG (probably connected with Ger. hraUenj to roar, 
shout), in law, the oGmoe of quarrelling, or creating a dis- 
turbance in a church or churchyard. During the early stages 
of the Refonnation in England religious controversy too often 


became converted into actual disturbance, and the ritual law- 
lessness of the parochial clergy very frequently provoked popular 
violence. To repress these disturbances an act was passed in 
1551, by which it was enacted ** that if any person shall, by 
words only, quarrel, chide or brawl in any church or churchyard, 
it shall be lawful for the ordinary of the place where the same 
shall be done and proved by two lawful witnesses, to suspend 
any person so offending, if he be a layman, from the entrance of 
the church, and if he be a clerk, from the ministration of hts 
office, for so long as the said ordinary shall think meet, ac- 
cording to the fault.'' An act of 1553 added the punishment of 
imprisonment until the party should repent. The act of 1551 
was partly repealed in 1828 and wholly retried regards 
laymen by the Ecclesiastical Courts Turisdiction Act i860. 
Under that act, which applies to Ireland as well as to England, 
persons guilty of riotous, violent or indecent behaviour, in 
churches and chapels of the Church of England or Irelancf, or in 
any chapel of any religious denomination, or in England in any 
place of religious worship duly certified, or in churchyards or 
burial-grounds, are liable on conviction before two justices to a 
penalty of not more than £5, or imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding two months. This enactment applies to clergy as well 
as to laity, and a clergyman of the Church of England convicted 
under it may also be dealt with under the Clergy Discipline Act 
of 1892 (Girt v. Filiingham, 1901, L.R. Prob. 176). When Mr 
J. Kensit during an ordination service in St Pauls cathedral 
objected " to one of the candidates for ordination, on grounds 
which did not constitute an impediment or notable crime W'ithin 
the meaning of the ordination service, he was held to have 
unlawfully disturbed the bishop of London in the conduct of the 
.service, and to be liable to conviction under the act of i860 
(Kensit v. Dean and Chapter of Si Paul's, 1905, L.R. 2 K.B. 249). 
The public worship of Protestant Dissenters, Roman Catholics 
and jews in England had before i860 been protected by a series 
of statutes beginning with the Toleration Act of 1689, and ending 
with the Liberty of Religious Worship Act 1855. These enact- 
ments, though not repealed, are for practical purposes superseded 
by the summary remedy given by the act of i860. In Scotland 
disturViance of public worship is punishable as a breach of the 
peace (Dougall v. Dykes, 1861, 4 Irvine loi). 

In British possessions abroad interference with religious wor- 
ship is usually dealt with by legislation, and not as a common- 
law offence. In India it is an offence voluntarily to cause dis- 
turbance to any assembly lawfully engaged in the performance 
of religious worship or religious ceremonies (Penal CSode, s. 296). 
Under the Queensland Criminal Code of 1899 (s* *© 7 ) penalties 
are imposed on persons who wilfully and without lawful )ustifica- 
tion or excuse (the proof of which lies on them) disquiet or 
disturb any meeting of persons lawfully assembled for religious 
worship, or assault any forces lawfully officiating at such meeting, 
or any of the persons there assembled. 

In the United States dbturbance of religious worship is treated 
as an offence under the common law, which is in many states 
supplemented by legislation (see Bishop, Amer, Crim, Law, 
8th ed., 1892, vol. i. s. 542, vol. ii. ss. 303-305 ; California 
Penal Code, s. 302 ; Revised Laws of Massachusetts, 1902, 
chap. 212, s. 30). 

BRAY, SIR REGINALD (d. 1503), British statesman and 
architect, was the second son of Sir iWchard Bray, one of the 
privy councD of Henry VI. Reginald was bom in the parish 
of St John Bedwardine, near Worcester, but the date of his 
birth is uncertain. He was receiver-general and steward of the 
household to Sir Henry Stafford, second husband of Margaret, 
countess of Richmond, whose son afterwards became King 
Henry VIL The accession of the king Henry VII. favoured 
the fortunes of Reginald Bray, who was created a knight of the 
Bath at the coronation and afterwards a knight of the Garter. 
In the first year of Henry VII. 's reign he was given a grant 
of the constableship of Oakham Castle in Rutland, and was 
appointed joint chief justice with Lord FitzWalter of all the forest 
south irf Trent and chosen of the privy council. Subsequently 
he was made high treasurer and chancellor of the duchy of 
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Lancaster. In October 1494 he became high steward of the 
university of Oxford, and he was a member of the parhaxnent 
summoned in the nth year of Henry VlL’s reign. In June 
1497 he was at the battle of Blackheath, and his services in 
repressing the Cornish reliels were rewarded with a gift of estat^ 
and the title of knight banneret. His taste and skill in archi- 
tecture are attested by Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster 
and St George’s cliapel at Windsor. He directed the building 
of the former, and the finishing and decoration of the latter, 
to which, moreover, he was a liberal contributor, building at 
his own expense a chapel still called by his name and ornamented 
with his crest, the initial letters of his name, and a device repre- 
senting the liemp-bray, an instrument used by hemp manu- 
facturers. He died in 1503, before the Westminster chapel was 
completed, and was interred in St Georige’s chapel. 

BRAY, THOMAS (1656-1730), English divine, was bom at 
Marlon, Shropshire, in 1656, and educated at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. After leaving the university he was appointed vicar 
of Over-Whitacre, and rector of Sheldon in Warwickshire, 
where he wrote his famous Catechetical Lectures. Henry Compton, 
bishop of London, appointed him in 1696 as his commissary to 
organize the Anglican church in Mar>dand, and he was in that 
colony ill 1699-1700. He took a great interest in colonial 
missions, especially among the American Indians, and it is to 
his exertions that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
owes its existence. He also projected a successful scheme 
for establishing parish libraries in England and America, out 
of which grew the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
From 1706 till his death in February 1730 he was rector of St 
Hotolph- Without, Aldgate, London, being unceasingly engaged 
in philanthropic and literar>' pursuits. 

BRAY, a village in the Wokingham parliamentary division 
of Berkshire, England, beautifully situated on the west (right) 
bank of the Thames, 1 m. S. of Maidenhead Bridge. Pop. (1901) 
2978. There arc numerous riverside residences in the locality. 
The church of St Michael has portions of various dates from 
the Early English period onward, and is much restored. It 
contains a number of brasses of the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries. A well-known ballad, “ The Vicar of Bray,” teUs 
how a vicar held his position by easy conversions of faith accord- 
ing to necessity, from the days of Charles II. until the accession 
of George I. and the foundation of “the illustrious house of 
Hanover” (1714). One Francis Carswell, who is buried in the 
church, was vicar for forty-two years, approximately during 
this period, dying in 1 709 ; but the legend is earlier, and the name 
of the vicar who gave rise to it is not certainly known. That of 
Simon Aleyn, who held the olfice from c. 1540 to 1588, is generally 
accepted, as, in the reigns of Henry VIll., Edward VL, Mary 
and Elizabeth, he is said to have been successively Papist, 
Protestant, Papist and Protestant. The name of Simon Simonds 
is also given on the authority of the vicar of the parish in 1745 ; 
Simonds died a canon of Windsor in 1551, but had been vicar of 
Bray. Tradition ascribes the song to a soldier in Colonel Fuller’s 
troop of driigoons in.the reign of George I. 

BRAY, a seaport and watering-place of Co. Wicklow, 
Ireland, 12 m. S.S.E. of Dublin on the Dublin & South-Intern 
railway, situated on both sides of the river Bray. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 7424. For parliamentary purposes it is divided 
between the eastern division of county Wicklow and the southern 
of county Dublin. A harbour was constructed by the urban 
district council (the harbour authority) which accommodates 
ships of 400 tons. There is some industry in brewing, milling 
and fishing, but the town, which is known as the “Irish Brighton,” 
is almost wholly dependent for its^firosperity on visitors from 
Dublin and elsewhere. It therefore possesses all the equipments 
of a ntodem seaside resort ; there is a fine sea-wall with esplanade 
upwards of a mile in length ; the bathing is good, and race 
maatings art held. The town is rapidly increasing in size. 

coast, especially towards the promont^y of Bray Head, 
oRers beautiful sta-views, and some of the b^t inland scenery 
JA the county is readily accessible, such as the Glens of the Dazgk 
the Downs, the deipesne of Powerscourt, the Bray river, 
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with its loughs, aind the pass of the Scalp. The demesne of 
Kiiruddery, the seat of the earls of Meath, is specially beautiful. 
About 1170 Bray was bestowed by Richard de Clare or Strong- 
bow, earl of Pembroke and Strigul, on Walter de Reddesford, 
who took the title of baron of Bray, and built a castle. 

BRAYLEY, EDWARD WEDLAKE ( 1773 -^^ 54 ), English 
antiquary and topographer, was bom at Lambeth, London, in 
1773. He was apprenticed to the enamelling trade, but early 
developed literar)* tastes. He formed a close friendship witl\ 
John Britton, which lasted for sixty-five years. They entered 
into a literary partnership, and after some small successes at 
song and play writing they became joint editors of The Beauties 
of England and Wales, themselves writing many of the volumes. 
Long after he had become famous as a topographer, Brayley 
continued his enamel work. In 1823 he was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. He died in London on the 23rd of 
September 1854. His other works include Sir Regirudde or the 
Black Tmver ( 1 803) ; V iews in Suffolk, Norfolk and Northampton- 
shire, ilUistf alive of works of Rohi, Bloomfield (1806) ; Lambeth 
Palace (1806) ; The History of the Abbey Church of Westminster 
(2 vols., 1818); Topoffrapkical Sketches of Brighihelmstone (182^); 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of Theatres of London (1826); 
Londiniana(i82y); History of Surrey (5 vols., 1841-1848). 

BRAZIER (from the Fr. hrasier, which comes from braise, 
hot charcoal), a mehil receptacle for holding burning coals or 
charcoal, much used in southern Europe and the East for 
wanning rooms. Braziers are often elegant in form, and highly 
artistic in ornamentation, with chased or embossed feet and 
decorated exteriors. 

BRAZIL, or Brasil, a legendary island in the Atlantic Ocean. 
The name connects itself with the red dye-woods so (railed in the 
middle ages, possibly also applied to other vegetable dyes, and 
so descending from the Insulae Purpurariae of Pliny. It first 
appears as the L de Brazi in the Venetian map of Andrea Bianco 
(1436), where it is found attached to one of the larger islands 
of the Azores. When thLs group became better known and w as 
colonized, the island in (juestion was renamed Teroeira. Jt is 
probable that the familiar existence of ” Brazil ” as a geo- 
graphical name led to its bestowal upon the vast region of South 
America, which was found to supply dye-woods kindred to those 
which the name properly denoted. The older memory survived 
also, and the Island of Brazil retained its place in mid-ocean, 
some hundred miles to the west of Ireland, both in the traditions 
of the forecastle and in charts. In J. I’urdy’s General Chart of 
the Ailaniic, “ corrected to 1830,” the “ Brazil Rock (high) ” is 
marked with no indication of doubt, in 51” 10' N. and 15® 50' W. 
In a churl of currents by A. G. Findlay, dated 1853, these names 
appear again. But in his X2th edition of Purdy’s Memoir 
Descripthre and Explanatory of the N. Atlantic Ocean (1865), the 
existence of Brazil and some other legendary islands is briefly 
discussed and rejected. (See also Atlantis.) 

BRAZIL, a republic of South America, the largest political 
division of that continent and the third largest of the western 
hemisphere. It is larger than the continental United States 
excluding Alaska, and slightly larger /than the great bulk of 
Europe lying east of France. Its extreme dimensions are 2629 m. 
from Cape Orange (4® 21' N.) almost due south to the river 
Chuy (33® 45' S. lat.), and 2691 m. from Olinda (Ponta de Pedra, 
S'* 57" S., 34° 50’ W.) due west to the Peruvian frontier (about 

73® 50' W.). The most northerly point, the .Serra Roraima on 
the Venezuela and British Guiana frontier (5® 10’ N.), is 56 m. 
farther north than Cape Orange. The area, which was augmented 
by more than 60,000 sq. m. in 1903 and diminished slightly in 
the boundary adjustment with British Guiana ( i904)> is estimated 
to have been 3,228452 sq. m. in 1900 (A, Supan, Die BevWierung 
der Erie, Gotha, 1904). A subsequent planimetric calculation, 
which takes into account these territorial changes, increases the 
area to 3,270,000 sq. m. 

BoMtidort'es.— Brazil is bounded N. by Colombia, Venezuela 
and the Guianas, N.E., E. and S.E. by the Atlantic, S. by 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia, and W. by Argentina, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia. Its territory 
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touches that of every South American nation, jxcept (Me 
and with each one there has been a boundary dttpute at some 
stage in its political life. The Spanish and Portuguese crowns 
attempted to define the limits between their American colonies 
in 175® * 777 # Rnd the lines adopted still serve in great part 

to separate Brazil from its neighbours. Lade of information 
r^arding the geographical features of the interior, however, led 
to some mdefinite descriptions, and these have been fruitful 
sources of dispute ever since. The Portuguese were persistent 
trespassers in early colonial times, and their land-hunger took 
them far beyond the limits fixed by Pope Alexander VI. In the 
boundary disputes which have followed, Brazil seems to have 
pursu^ this traditional policy, and generally with suoxiss. 

Beginning at the mouth of the Arroyo del Chuy, at the southern 
extremity of a long sandbank separating Lake Mirim from the 
Atlantic (33 45' S. lat.), the boundary line between Brazil and 
Uruguay passes up that rivulet and across to the most southerly 
tributary of Lake Mirim, thence down the western shore of that 
lake to the Jaguarfio and up that river to its most southerlv 
source. ^ The line then crosses to the hill-range called Cuchilla 
de Sant’ Anna, which is followed in a north-west direction to the 
source of the Cuareim, or Quarahy, this river becoming the 
boundary down to the Uruguay. This line was fixed by the 
treaty of 1851, by which the control of Lake Mirim remains with 
J^razil Beginning at the mouth of the Quarahy, the boundary 
line between Brazil and Argentina ascends the Uruguay, crosses 
to the source of the Santo Antonio, and descends that small 
str^m and the Iguassu to the Parand, where it terminates. 
This line was defined by the treaty of 1857, and by the decision 
of President Cleveland in 1895 with regard to the small section 
between the Uruguay and Iguassu rivers. The boundary with 
Paraguay was definitely settled in 1872. It ascends the Parand 
to the great falls of Guayra, or Sete Quedas, and thence westward 
along the water-parting of the Sierra de Maracayd to the certo 
of that name, thence northerly along the Sierra d’Amambay to 
the source of the Estrella, a small tributary of the Apd, and 
thence down those two streams to the Paraguay. From this 
point the line ascends the Paraguay to the mouth of the Rio 
Ne^o,thc outlet of the Bahia Negra, where the Bolivian boundary 
begins. As regards the Peruvian boundar>', an agreement was 
reached in 1904 to submit the dispute to the arbitration of the 
president of Argentina in case further efforts to reach an amic- 
able settlement failed. The provisional line, representing the 
Brazilian claim, begins at the termination of the Bolivian 
section (the intersection of the nth parallel with the meridian 
of 72° 26' W. approx.) and follows a semicircular direction 
north-west and north to the source of the Javary (or Yavary), 
to include the basins of the Purus and Jurud within Brazilian 
jurisdiction. The line follows the Javary to its junction with the 
Amazon, and runs thence north by east direct to the mouth of 
the Apaporis, a tributary of the Yapurd, in about 1° 30' S. lat., 
69° 20' W. long., where the Peruvian section ends. The whole of 
this line, however, was subject to future adjustments, Peru 
claiming all tliat part of the Amazon valley extending eastward 
to the Madeira and lying between the Beni and the east and 
west boundary line agreed upon by Spain and Portugal in 1750 
and 1777, which is near the 7th parallel. With regard to the 
section between the Amazon and the Apaporis river, already 
settled between Brazil and Peru, the territory has been in 
protracted dispute between Peru, Ecuador and Colombia; 
but a treaty of limits between Brazil and Ecuador was sigjied in 
1901 and promulgated in 1905. The boundary with Colombia, 
fixed by treaty of April 24, 1907, follows the lower rim of 
the Amazon basin, as defined by Brazil. The Colombian claim 
included the left bank of the Amazon eastward to the Auahy 
or Avahy-parani channel between the Amazon and Vapur&, 
whence the line ran northward to the Negro near the intersection 
of the 66th meridian. The Brazilian line ran north and north- 
west from the mouth of the Apaporis to the 70th meridian, which 
was followed to the water-parting south of the Uaup6s basin, 
thoKC north-«ast to the Uaup^s river, which was crossed dose 
to the 69th meridian, thence easterly along the Serra Tunaji 


^ and Isana river to Qiyari, thence northerly up the Cuyari and 
I one of its small tributaries to the Serra Cappam^ and thence 
east and south-east along this range to the Cucuhy rock (Pedra 
de Cucuhy) on the left bank of the Nc|^, where the Colombian 
scc^n ends. Negotiations for the settlement of this controversy, 
which involved fully one-third of the state of Amazonas, w«re 
broken off in 1870, but were resumed in 1905. Tlie boundary 
with Venezuela, which was defined by a treaty of 1859, runs 
south-eastward from Cuc^y across a level country intersected 
by rivers and channels tributary to both the Negro and Orinoco, 
to the Serra Cupuy watershed which separates the rivers of 
the Amazon^ and Orinoco valleys. This watershed indudes the 
rang^ running eastward and northward under the names of 
Imeri, Tapiira-peco, Curupira, Parima and Pa^raima, the 
Venezuelan section terminating at Mt. Roniima. On the 9th 
of D^ember 1905 protocols were signed at Caracas a^pting 
the line between Cucuhy and the Serra Cupuy located m r88o, 
and referring the remainder, which had been located ly a 
Brazilian commission in 1882 and 1884, to a mixed commission 
for verification. 

The disputed boundary between Brazil and British Guiana, 
which involved the possession of a territory having an estimated 
area of 12,741 sq. m., was settled by arbitration in 1904 with 
the king of Italy as arbitrator, the award being a com- 
promise division by which Great Britain received about 7336 
sq. m. and Brazil about 5405. The definite boundary ime 
starts from Mt. Roraima and follows the water-partiitt east and 
south to the source of the Ireng or Mahu river, which with the 
Takutu forms the boundary as far south as 1° N. to enclose the 
basin of the Essequibo and its tributaries, thence it turns east 
and north of east along the Serra Acarai to unite with the 
unsettled boundary line of Dutch Guiana near the intersection 
of the 2nd parallel north with the 56th meridian. Negotiations 
were initiated in 1905 for the definite location of the boundary 
with Dutch Guiana. Running north-east and south-east to 
enclose the sources of the Rio Paru, it unites with the French 
Guiana line at a*’ 10’ N., 55® W., and thence runs easterly along 
the water-parting of the Serra Tumuc-Humac to the source of the 
Oyapok, which river is the divisional line to the Atlantic coast. 
The boundary with French Guiana (see Guiara), which had 
long been a subject of dispute, was settled by arbitration in 
1900, the award being rendered by the government of Switzerland. 
The area of the disputed territory was about 34,750 sq. m. 

Physical Geography,’— A relief map of Brasil shows two very 
irregular divisions of surface : the great river bastiu, or plains, of 
the Amazou-Tocantins and l.«a lUata, which arc practically con> 
nected by low elevations in Bolivia, and a huge, shapeless mass of 
highlands filling the eastern prou*ctlon of the continent and extend- 
ing southward to the plains of Kio Grande do Sul and westward to 
the Bolivian frontier. Besides these there are a narrow coastal 
plain, the low plains of Rio Grande do Sul. and the Guiana highlands 
on the northern slope of the Amazon Imsin below the Hio Negro. 

The coastal plain consists in great part of sandy Ix'aches, detritus 
formations, and partially submerged areas caused by uplifted 
l)eaches and obstructed river channels. Mangrove swamps, buii-# 
lagoons and marshes, with inland canals following the 
coast line for long distances, are characteristic features of a large 
extent of the Brazilian coast. IHirts of this coastal plain, however, 
have an elevation of 100 to 200 ft., arc rolling and fertile in character, 
and terminate on the coast in a line of bluffs. In the larger de- 
pressions, like that of the Reconcavo of Baliia, there are laige 
alluvial areas celebrated for their fertility. This plain is of vaxying 
width, and on some parts of the coast it disappears altogether. 
In Rio Grande do Sui, where two large lakes have been created 
by uplifted sand beaches, the coastal plain widens greatly, and is 
merged in an extensive open, rolling grassy plain, traversod by 
ridges of low hills (cuehiUas), similar to the neighbouring nmut^of 
Uruguay. The western part of this plain is drained by the Uruguay 
and its tributaries, which places it withm the river Plate (La Plata) 
basin. 

The two great river basins of the Amason-Tocantins and La Plata 
comprise within themselves, approximately, three-fifths of the total 
area of Brazil. Large areas of these great river plains are aanually 
flooded, the flood-plains of the Amazon extending nearly across 
the whole country and comprising thousands of square mihMi. The 
Amazon plain is heavily forested and has a slope of less than one 
inch to the mile within Brazilian territory- -one competent authority 
placing it at about one-fiith of an inch per mile. Tha La Plata basin 
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is Jess heavily wooded, its surface more varied, and its Brasilian 
part stands at a much higher elevation. 

Of the two highland regions of Brazil, that of northern slope 
of the Amazon basin belongs physically to the isolated mountain 
system extending eastward from the Nem-o and Orinoco to the 
Atlantic, the water-parting of which forms the boundary line between 
the (tukinas and Brazil. The culminating point is near the western 
extremity of this chain and its altitude is estimated at 8500 ft. 
The ranges gradually diminish in elevation towards the east, the 
highest point of the Tumuc-Ilumac range, on the frontier of French 
Guiana, Iicing alioul 2600 ft. The Brazilian plateau slopes south- 
ward and eastward, traversed by broken ranges of low mountains 
and dcojily eroded by river courses. The table-topped hills of 
Almcyrin (or Almeirim) and Erer6, which lie near the lower Amazon 
and rise to heights of 800 and 900 ft., arc generally considered the 
southernmost margin of this plateau, though Agassiz and others 
describe them as remains of a great sandstone sheet which once 
covered the entire Amazon valley. Its general elevation has been 
estimated to lie about 2000 ft. It Is a stony, semi-arid region, 
thinly wooded, ha\ mg good grazing campos in its extreme western 
section. Its semi-aria character is due to the mountain ranges on 
its northern frontier, which extract the moisture from the north-east 
trades and leave the Brazilian plateau behind them with a very 
limited rainfall, except near the Atlantic coast. The more arid 
districts offer no inducement for settlement and arc inhabited only 
by a few roving hands of Indians, but there were settlements of 
whites in the grazing districts of the Bio Branco at an early date, 
and a lew hundreds of adventurers have occupied the mining districts 
of the cast. In general, Brazilian Guiana, as this plateau region is 
sometimes called, is one of the least attractive parts of the republic. 

The great Brazilian plateau, which is the most important physical 
division of Brazil, consists of an elevated tableland 1000 to 3000 ft. 
above the sea-level, traveracd by two great mountain systems, and 
deeply eroded and indented by numerous rivers. A thick sandstone 
sheet once covered the greater part if not all of it. remains of which 
are found on the elevated chapadas of the interior and on isolated 
elevations extending across the republic toward its western frontier. 
These chapadas and elevations, which are usually descrilwxl as 
mountain ranges, arc capped by horizontal strata of sandstone and 
show the original surface, which has been worn away by the rivers, 
leaving here and there broad flat -topped ridges lietween river ba.sins 
and narrower ranges of hills between river courses. From the 
valleys their rugged, deeply indented escarpments, stretching away 
to the horizon, have the appearance of a continuous chain of moun 
tains. The only true mountain systems, however, so far as known, 
are the two parallel ranges which follow the contour of the coast, 
and the central, or Goyana, system. The first consists of an almost 
continuous range crossing the northern end of Rio Grande do Sul 
and following the coast northward to the vicinity of Cape Frio, and 
thencii northward in broken ranges to the vicinity of Capo St Roque, 
and a second parallel range running from eastern Sfio Paulo north- 
east and north to the eastern margin of the Sfio Francisco basin in 
northern Bahia, when* that river turns eastward to the Atlantic. 
The first of these is generally known as the Serra do Mar, or Coast 
Range, though it is locally known under many names. Its cul- 
minating point is in the Organ Mountains (Serra dos Orgfios). near 
Rio de Janeiro, which reaches an elevation of 7323 ft. The inland 
range, which is separated from the Cmst Range in the vicinity of 
Rio de Janeiro !iy the valley of the Parahylia do Sul nver, is known 
as the Serra da Mantiqueira, and from the point where it turns 
northward to form the eastern rim of the Sfto Francisco basin, as the 
Serra do Espinhayo. This range is also known under various local 
names. Us culminating point is toward the western extremity of 
the Mantiqueira range where the Itatiaya, or Itatiaia-assu, peak 
rises to an elevation of 8898 ft. (other measurements give 9823 ft.), 
proliably the highest summit in Brazil. This range forms the true 
backbone of the maritime mountainous belt and rises from the 
plateau itself, while the Coast Range rises on its eastern margin and 
forms a rim to the plateau. North of Cape B'rio the Coast Range 
IS much broken and lesw elevated, while the Serra do Espinha^o 
takes a more inland course and is separated from the coast by 
great gently-sloping, semi-barren terraces. The second system — the 
Central or Goyana — consists of two distinct chain.s of mountains 
converging toward the north in the elevated chapaddo lietwecn the 
Tocantins and S&o Francisco Imsins. The eastern range of this 
central system, which crosses western Minas Geraes from the so-called 
Serra das Vertentes to the valley of the Paracatfi, a western tributary 
of the S&o Francisco, is called the Serra da Canastra and Serra da 
Matta da Corde. Its culminating point ^is toward its southern ex- 
tremity in the Serra da Canastra, 43b6 ft. above sea-level. The 


western range, or what is definitely known of it. runs across southern 
Ckiyaz, rfouth-west to north-east, and forms the water-parting 
Parani and Tocantitis- Araguaya basins. Its culmin- 
atij|||HMM| 9 s in the Montes Pyrencos, near the city of Goyaz, and 
isjfPMjiyjio ft. above sea-level. 

part of this immense region consiyts of chmp^d$t, as 

g jpf-'tame^land areas are called, chapadas or smaller sections 
a^e, and broadly excavated river vall^a How extensive 
Ik of etosion has Mn may be seen in the Tocantins- Araguaya 
^ere a great pear-shaped depression, approximately xoo to 


‘ 500 m. wide, joo m. long, and from rooo to 1500 ft. deep, has 
becsn excavatea northward from the centre of the plateau. South- 
ward the Paranfi has excavated another great basin and eastward 
the S&o Francisco another. Add to these the eroded river basins of 
the Xingii, Tapajds and Guapor6 on the north and we.st. the Para- 
guay on the south-west, and the scores of smaller rivers along the 
Atlantic coast, and wc may have some conception of the agencies 
that have been at work in breaking down and shaping this great 
table-land, perhaps the oldest part of the continent. The most 
southern of these chapadSes, that of the Paranfi basin, in which may 
be included the northern part of the Uruguay and eastern part of 
the Paraguay basins, includes the greater part of the states of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Paranfi and S&o Paulo, the south- 
western corner of Minas Geraes, a part of southern Goyaz, and the 
south-eastern corner of Matto Grosso. The greatest elevation is on 
its eastern or Atlantic margin where the average is about 3280 ft. 
above sea-level. The plateau breaks down abruptly toward the sea, 
and slcmes gradually some hundreds of feet toward the south and 
west. There has been considerable denudation toward the west, 
the eastern tributaries of the Paran& rising very near the coast. 
The northern and western parts of this plateau have an average 
elevation a little less than that of the Atlantic margin, and their 
slopes are toward the south and east, those of Goyaz and Matto 
Grosso being abrupt and deeply eroded. This great chapaddo is in 
many respects the be.st part of Brazil, having a temperate climate, 
extensive areas of fertile soil, rich forests and a regular rainfall. 
Its Atlantic slopes are heavily wooded, but the western slopes exhibit 
grass-covered campos between the river courses. The SAo Francisco 
chapaddo, which has a general elevation of about 2600 ft., covers 
the greater part of the states of Minas Geraes and Bahia, and a small 
part of western Pernambuco, and might also be considered con- 
tinuous with those of the Parnahyha and Tocantins-Araguaya 
basins. This region is more tropical in character, partially barren, 
and has an uncertain rainfall, a large part of the sio Francisco basin 
and the upper Atlantic slcme of its eastern rim being subject to 
long-continued droughts. This region is well wooded along the 
river courses of Minas Geraes, the lower Atlantic slopes of ^hia. 
which are. perhaps outside the plateau proper, and on the weather 
side of some of the elevated ridges where the rainfall is heavy and 
regular. It has extensive campos and large areas of exposed rock 
and stony steppes, but is richly provided with mineral deposits. It 
breaks down less abruptly toward the Atlantic, the slopes in Bahia 
being long and gradual. The Parnahyba chapaddo covers the state 
of IHauhy, the southern part of Maranh&o, and the western part of 
Cearfi. Its general elevation is less than that of the S&o Francisco 
region, owing to the slope of the plateau surface toward the Amazon 
depression and to deniiaation. It resiemhles the S&o Francisco region 
in its uncertain rainfall and exposure to droughts, and in having large 
areas ol campos suitable for grazing purposes. It is thinly wooded, 
except in the north, where the climatic conditions approach those 
of the Amazon valley. Its climate is more tropical and its develop- 
ment has gone forward less rapidly than in the more temperate 
regions of the south. The Amazonian chapaddo, which includes the 
remainder of the groat Brazilian plateau west of the Sao Francisco 
and Parnahyba regions and whicli appears to be the continuation 
of these tablelands westward, is much the largest of these plateau 
divisions. It covers the greater part of the states of Matto Grosso 
and Goyaz. a large part of soutnem I*ar&, the southern margin of 
Amazonas, and a considerable part of western Maranh&o. It in- 
cludes the river basins of the Tocantins-Araguaya, Xingfi, Tapaj6s, 
and the eastern tributaries of the Guapore-Madeira. A considerable 
part of it has been excavated by these rivers to a level which gives 
their valleys the elevation and character of lowlands, though isolated 
hills and ranges with the characteristic overlying horizontal sand- 
stone strata of the ancient plateau show that it was once a highland 
region. The southern margin of this plateau breaks down abruptly 
toward the south and overlooks the Paranfi and Paraguay basina 
from elevations of 2600 to 3000 ft. There is great diversity m the 
cliaracter and appearance of this extensive region. It lies wholly 
within the tropics, though its more elevated districts enjoy a tem- 
perate climate. Its chapadas are covered with extensive campos, 
its shallow valleys with open woodlands, and its deeper valleys' 
with heavy forests. The rainfall is good, but not heavy. The 
general slope is toward the Amazon, and its rivers debouch upon the 
Amazonian plain through a succession of falls and rapids. 

There remains only the elevated valley of the Parahyba do Sul, 
Wing between the so-called Serra das Vertentes of southern Minas 
Geraes and the Serra do Mar. and extending from the Serra da 
Bocaina, near the city of S&o Paulo, eastward to Cape Frio and the 
coastal plain north of that point. It includes a small part of eastern 
sao Paulo, the f^reater part of the state of Rio de Janeiro, a small 
corner of Espirito Santo, and a narrow strip along the southern 
border of Minas Geraes. It is traversed by two mountain chains, 
the Serra da Mantiqueira and Serra do Mar, and the broad, fertile 
valley of the Parahyba do Sul which lies between them, and which 
slopes gently toward the east from a general elevation exceeding 
aooo ft in Paulo. This region is the smallest of the chapaddo 
divisions of the great plateau, and might be considered either a 
southward extension of the S&o Francisco or an eastward extension 
of the Paran& chapaddo. It is one of the most favoured regions of 
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Braril, having an abundant rainfall, extensive forests of valuable 
timl)er, and large areas of fertile soil. The mountain slopes are still 
masses of dense forest, though their lower elevations and neighbour- 
ing valleys have been cleared for cultivation and by dealers m 
rosewood and other valuable woods. This elevated valley is noted 
for its fertility and was once the principal coffee-producing district 
ot Brazil. 

Outside the two great river systems of the Amazon ^d river 
Plate (Rio de la Plata), which are treated under their lijppective 
Rtven, the rivers ot Brazil are limited to the numerous 

small streams and three or four large nvers which flow 
eastward from the plateau regions directly into the Atlantic. The 
Amazon system covers the entire north-western part of the republic, 
the state of Amazonas, nearly the whole of Para and the greater 
part of Matto Grosso being drained by this great nviT and its 
tributaries. If the Tocantins - Araguaya basin is included in the 
hvdrographic system, the greater part ol Goyaz and a small pari||| 
Maranhao should be added to tins drainage area. The Tocantins HP 
sometimes treated as a tributary ot the Amazon because its outlet, 
called tlie Rio l*ari, is connected witli that great river by a number 
of inland channels. It is an entirely separate river. howeWr. and the 
inland communication between them is du<' to the slight elevation 
of the intervening country above their ordinary levels and to the 
enormous volume of water brought down by tin* Amazon, esjH'cially 
in the flood season. As tb<‘ outlet of tlie Tocantins is so near to 
that of the Amazon, ami their lower valleys are contermmou.s, it 
is convenient to treat them as parts ot the same hydrographic 
basin. 

In the extreme north-east corner of the republic where tlm 
Brazilian Guian.i plateau slopes toward the Atlantic there is a small 
area lying outside the drainage basin of the Amazon. Its rivers flow 
easlerW mto the Atlaulu and dram a triangular-shaped area ot the 
] licit 1‘aii lying betwi'cn the northern frontier and the southern and 
we.stinn watersheds of the Araguary, whose extreme limits are about 
30' N. lat. aiul 53' 50' W. long. The more mijiortant ot these 
rivers arc the Ar.iguary, Amaoa, Calvoene, Cassipore and (>ya]wk. 
'Jhe Araguaiy ikcs m the Tumuc-llumac mountains, in about 
2' 30' N. lat., 52 ’ 10' VV. long., and toUows a tortuous course south 
and north-east to tlu* Atlantic. Us largest tributary, tlie Amapary, 
rises still lartlier west. J.iltle is known ot the country through 
which It flows, and its channel is broken by rapids and waterfalls 
wliere it descends to the roa.stal plain. The Amapa is a short river 
rising on the eastern slojies of the same range and flowing across a 
low, wooded jilam, filled with lagoons. The ('alyoene and CasHi|>ore 
enter the Atlantic farlhi‘r north and have a north-east course across 
the same plain. All these small nvers are described as anriierous 
and have attracted attention for this reason. The Oyapok, or 
Vicente Pinzon, is the best-known of the group and forms the bound- 
ary line betwivn Brazil and French Guiana under the arbitration 
award of kjoo. It rises in about 2“ 05' N., 53*-’ 48' W., and flows 
easterly and north-easterly to the Atlantic. Its course is less tortuous 
than that of the Araguary. 

The rivers ol the great Brazilian plateau winch flow directly to the 
Atlantic coast may be divided mto two classes : those of its north- 
ward slopt‘ which flow in a northerly and north-easteily direction 
to the north-east ei^st of the republic, and tliose wliich dram its 
eastern slope and flow to the sea in an easterly direction. The former 
reach the coastal plain over long and gradual descents, and arc- 
navigable for considerable distances. 'Khe latter descend from the 
plateau much nearer the coast, and are in most cases navigable for 
short distances only. In Imth clas.ses navigation is greatly impeded 
by sandbars at the mouths of these rivers, while in the districts of 
periodical rainfall it is greatly restricted in the dry season. 'Phe 
more important rivers of the first division, which are described in 
more detail under the titles of the Brazilian states through which 
they flow, are the following : the Giirupy, Tury-assu. Meanm, 
Itapicuru and Balsas, in the state of Maranhao ; the Parnahylia 
and its tributaries in Piauhy ; Jaguaribe in Ceara ; and the Anody 
and Piranhas in Rio Grande do Norte. Of these the Parnahyira is 
the most important, having a total length of about goo ni,, broken 
at intervals by rapids and navigable in sections. It receives only 
one important tributary from Maranhao - the Rio das Balsas, 
447 m. long — and five from Piauhy, the Urussuhy-assu, Gurgueia, 
Cantnde, Poty and Longa. Piauhy is wholly within its drainage 
basin, although the river forms the TOundary line Iietween that*8tate 
and Marauhfto throughout its entire length. All the rivers in this 
division are influenced by the periodical character of the rainfall, 
their navigable channels being greatly shortened in the dry sea-son 
(August- January). In Cear 4 the smaller rivers Ixicome dry channels 
in the dry season, and m protracted droughts the larger ones dis- 
appear also. 

The rivers of the second division arc included in a very great 
extension of coast and are influenced by wide differences in climate. 
Their character is also determined liy the distance of the Serra do 
Mar irom the coast, the more southern rivers having short precipitous 
courses. The more northern rivers are subject to penoaical varia- 
tions in volume caused by wet and dry seasons, but the greater dis- 
tance of the coast range and the more gradual breaking down of 
the plateau toward the sea, give them longer courses and a greater 
extent of navigable water. North of the Sio Francisco the watershed 


projecting from the plateau eastward toward Cape St Rot^ue, known 
as the Serra da Borlx^rema in Parahyba and Rio Grande do Norte 
where its direction becomes north-cast, leaves a triangular section 
of the easterly slojw m which the river courses are short and much 
broken by rapids. The rainfall, also, is limited and uncertain. The 
largest of this group ol small rivers is the I’arahyba do Norte. Iwlong- 
ing to the state ol Parahyba, whose length is said to be less that 
200 m., only 5 or 6 m. of which are navigable for small steamers. 
The Sao Francisco, which belongs to the inland plateau region, is 
the largest nver ot the eastern coast of Brazil ana exist.s by virtue 
of climatic conditions wholly diflerent from those of the coast where 
it enters the Atlantic, 'fbe tributaries of the lower halt of this great 
river, which belong to the Atlantic coast region, are small and often 
dry, but tlie upper nver where the rainlall is heavier and more regular 
receives several largt- affluents. The nver is navigable up to the 
Paulo Afionso falls, igi m. from the coast, and above the falls there 
is a much longer stretch ot navigable water. 

From the Sao Francisco to Ch))i‘ Fno there are many short rivers 
rising on the Blupe.s ol the plateau and crossing ilie narrow coastal 
plain to the sea. There are also a few ot greatei length w'hich rise 
far back on the plateau itself and flow down to the plain through 
deeply cut, pn‘ci]ntous courses. Tlie navigable channels ol these 
rivers are restricted to the coastal plain, except where a nver has 
excavatetl lor itself a valley back into the plateau. The more im- 
portant of these rivers are the Itapicuru, Paraguassu, Coutas or 
jussiape, Pardo or I’atype, and Jeijuitinhonha, ol Bahia; the 
Mucury, and t>oce, of Espinto Santo ; and the Parahyba do Sul of 
the state of Rio de Janeiro. Of the Bahia grou]). the je({Uitmhonha. 
sometimes called the Belmonte or its lower course, is the longest 
and most important, rising near Serro in the state oi Minas Geraes 
and flowing in a curving north-east direction for a distame ol about 
5(K) in., 84 of which are navigable inland from the sea. The Mucury 
and Doce also rise in Mmas Goraes, and are much broken tn their 
descent to the lower plains, tlu* former having a navigable channel 
ol <>8 m. and the latter of 138 m. Tlu* I'arahyba, or Parahvlm do 
Sul. w'hich enters the sea about 30 m. nortli of Cape S. 'riiome, is the 
largest and most important of the Atlantic coast rivers south of the 
Sao Francisco. It rises on an elevated tableland in the state ol Silo 
I’aulo and flows across the state of Rio de Janeiro from west to east, 
through a broad fertile valley producing coffee in its most elevated 
districts and sugar on its alluvial bottom-lands nearer the sea. It has 
a total length ol (>58 m., 57 of which an- navigable between S. Fidelia 
anil its mouth, and about go m. of its upfier course. 

South of Cape F'rio there are no large rivers along the coast because 
ol the j>roximity of the Si-rra do Mai’ — the coastal iilain lieing very 
narrow and in places disappearing altogether. Then- are many short 
.streams along this coast, fed by heavy rainfalls, but tlu-y have no 
geographic im|)ortance and no economic value under existing con- 
ditions. The largest of these and the only one of commereial value 
IS tlu* Ribcira de Iguape, which has its source on the tablelands of 
Parana and after receiving several affluents west of the Serra do 
Mar breaks through a depre.ssion in that range and discharges inta 
the Atlantic some- miles tielow Santos on the southern bouiulary of 
the state of S&o I'aulo. This nver has a navigabli* channel of 1 18 m. 
below Xinrica, and communicates witli an inlaml canal or waterway 
extending for many miles along this coast and known as the iguape, 
or Mar l\-e|ueno. In Kio Grande do Sul the Atlantic coastal plain 
extends westward more than half-way across the state, and is well 
watered by numerous streams flowing eastward to the l.ag6a doR 
Patos, Of these only two are of large size—the (niayba and Gama- 
quam. Thi- first i.s formed by the confluence of the Jacuhy, Cahy, 
Sinos and Gravatahy. and is known under this name only from 
Porto Alegre to the I^onta de Itapufl, where it enters the Lagoa dos 
Patos. This river system drains a large part of the northern moun- 
tainous region of the state, and has a considerable extension of 
navigable channels between th(‘ plateau margin and the lake. In 
the extreme southern part of the state, the l^oa Mirim empties 
into the Lagcki dos Patos through a navigable channel 01 i m. long, 
called the Rio Sao Gon9alo. 

Tlw^Brazilian rivers of the Rio de la Plata system arc numerous 
andWportant. Those of the Paraguay drain the south-western 
part m Matto Grosso, and the tributaries of the Parani cover the 
western slopes of the Serra do Mar from Rio (irande do Sul north 
to the south-west part of Minas Geraes, and include the soutli-eoRt 
part of Matto Gro8.st> and the south part of Goyaz wdthin their 
drainage basin. This is one of the most important fluvial systems 
of Brazil, but its economic value is imjiaired by the great waterfalls 
of Guayra, or Sete Quedas, and Uribu-punga, and by the rajiids and 
waterf^ls in the majority of its affluents near their junction with the 
main stream. Between the two great waterfalls of the Parand there 
is an open channel of 276 m., passing through a rich and healthy 
country, and receiving large tributaries from one of the most fertile 
regions of Brazil. Though the Uruguay plays a less important part, 
its relations to the country are similar to tliose of the J'aran 4 , and 
its tributanes from the plateau region are similarly broken by falls 
and rapids. The most noteworthy of these are the great falls of the 
Iguassu, near the junction of that river with the Uruguay. The 
Paraguay is in groat part a lowland river, with a sluggish current, 
and is navigable by large river steamers up to CorumbA. and by 
smaller steamers to CuyabA and the mouth of the Jauru. 
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Compared with the nurntwr, Icnptlj and volume of its rivers, 
Brazil lias very few lakes, only two of which are noticeable for their 
size. There an* a niimlx r of lakes in the lowland region 
Lmub. Amazon valley, but these are mainly overflow 

reservoirs whose areas expand and contract with the rise and fall 
of the great river. The coiistal plain is also intersected by lagoons, 
lakes and inland channels lonned by uplifted beaches. These inland 
channels often afford many mile.s of sheltered navigation. The lakes 
formed in this manner are generally shallow, and are sometimes 
associated with extensive swamps, as in southern Bahia. The lakes 
of the Alagoas coast, however, are long, narrow and deep, occupying 
valleys which were (leeply excavated when the land stood at a higher 
level, and whu h were transformed into lakes by the elevation of the 
coast. The laigesl of these are the Lagoa do Norte, on whose margin 
stands the city of Maceid, and th(‘ Lagoa do Sul, a few miles south ol 
that city. Both have outlets to the sea, and the former is salt. 
There is a large number of these lakes along the coasts of Espinto 
Santo and Kio de Janeiro, some of them of considerable size. The 
two largest lakes of tbw class an* on tin* coast ol Rio Grande do Sul 
and are known as the Lagoa dos Ratos and Lagoa Mirim. Both of 
these lakes he nearly parallel with the coast line, are separated from 
the ocean by buKid sand Iwaehes filled with small lakes, and com- 
municate with tin ocean through the same channel. I'he Lagoa dos 
Ratos is alxiut 1:4 m. long with a maximum width of 37 m., and 
i,ag6a Mirim rs to 8 w, long with a maximum width of 15 ni. Botii 
are navigable, though comparatively .shallow and filled with sand- 
banks. So far as known, there an* no lakes of noteworthy size in the 
interior of the country. There are a few small lakes in Maranhao 
and Riauhy. some in Goyaz in tin* great valley of the Araguaya, 
and a considerable number in Matto Grosso, especially in the Rara- 
guay basin, wln*re the sluggish current of that river is unable to carry 
away the rainlall in the rainy season. 

The coast of Brazil is indented witli a number of almost land- 
locked bays, forming spacious and accessible harbours. The larger 
^ . and more important of thesi* are Todos os Santos, on 

which is located the city of S^o Salvador or Bahia, and 
Rio de Janeiro or Guanabara, lioside which stands the capital of the 
republic. These two are treely accessilile to the largest ships afloat. 
The bays of Kspinto Santo, Raranagud and Silo Francisco have 
similar characteristics, but they are smaller and more difficult of 
access. The first is the harbour tor the city of Victoria, and the other 
two for jiorts of the same name in southern Brazil. The port of 
Rernambuco. or Recife, is formed by a stone reef lying across the 
entrance to a shallow buy at the mouth of two small fivers, Bebcribe 
am! Capibanbe, and is accessible to steamers of medium draught. 
Santa Cathannii and Maranhdo hav(* well-sheltered harbours formed 
l)y an island lying in the mouth of a large bay. but the latter is 
shallow and difticult of access. Rard, Pantahyba, Rarabyba, Santos 
and Rio (»rande do Sul are river ports situated near the sea on rivers 
having the same name; but, with the exception of Pard and Santos, 
tliey are difltcull of access and are of secondary importance. There 
iire still other bays along the coast which are well adapted for com- 
mercial ]mrj>oses but are used only m the coasting trade. Many 
of the Atlantic coast rivers would aftord excellent port lacilities it 
obstructions were removed from their mouths. 

Geolo^v. - Brazil is a n*gion which has been free from violent 
disturbances miic<* an early geological period. It has, indeed, been 
subject to oscillations, but the movtmients have b<‘en regional in 
character ami have not been accompanied by the formation of any 
mountain cliain or anybi*lt of intense folding. From the Devonian 
onwards the beds he flat or dip at low angles. They are faulted but 
not sharply folded. The mountain ranges of the east of Brazil, from 
t ape St KiKpie to the mouth of the river Plate, are composed chi(*rty 
ot crystalline and metamorjihic rocks. Some of the mciamorpluc 
rocks may belong to the oUh*r Palaeozoic period, but the greater part 
of the scries is protiably Archaean. Similar rocks cover a large area 
in the jirovmce of Goyaz and in the south of the Matto Grosso, and 
they lorm, also, the hills which border the basin ot the Amazon on 
the confines of Venezuela and Guiana. 1 'hey constitute, in fact, an 
incomplete rim around the basin of sedimentary beds which QjHUipies 
the Amazonian dc'jiression. In a large part ot this basin the dMbnng 
of sedimentary dejiosits is comjuiratively thin. The crystalline floor 
i'N exjiosed in the valleys ot the Madeira, Xingfi, < 5 !rc. Some of the 
rocks thus exposed are, Ivowever, e*ruptive (e.g. in the lapajoz), and 
probably do not belong to the Archaean. The crystalline rocks are 
succeeded by bods which have l>een rcfem*d to the Cambrian and 
Silurian 'Systems. In the valley of the Trombetas, one of the northern 
tributaries of the Amazon, fossils have l)een found which indicate 
either the toji of the Ordovician or the bottom of the Silurian. In 
the Maecuiu. another northeni atftnenl, grtjitolites of Ordovician 
age ha^'e been < 1 iscovered> and Silurian fossils arc said to have tieen 
found in the MarMMu BItewhere the identification of the Silurian 
■liid old(*r svsteinii does not rest on palaeontological evidence. 
^Mronian bee Is c(Wcr a much more extensive area. They crop out 
lit a band some to 30 m. north of the lower Amazon and in another 


Imnd at a stdkJpMjAer distance south of that river. These bands are 
often conct'^lUTH more recent depoaits, bti£ it is clear that in this 
region the 1 3 |||(ii ^||r beds form a basin or synclinal with the Amazon 
for its axis. t>eds also lie upon the older rocks in the Matto 

Grosso and ot h|i'lj l # Wiices hi the interior of Brazil, where they 
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generally form plateaus of nearly horizontal strata. Fossils have 
been found in many localities. They belong to either the lower or the 
middle division of the Devonian system. The fauna shows striking 
analogies with that of the Bokkoveld beds of South Africa on the one 
hand and of the Hamilton group of North America on the other. 
The Carboniferous system in Brazil presents itself under two facies, 
the one marine and the other terrestrial. In the basin of the Lower 
Amazon the Carboniforous beds he within the Devonian synclinal 
and crd|i out on both sides of the river next to the Devonian bands. 
There is a lower senes consisting of saudstom^ and an upper series 
of limestone. The former apjtear.s to be almost imfossiliferous, the 
latter has yielded a rich marine fauna, which belongs to the top 
of the Carboniferous or to the T’ermo-carboniferous. In southern 
Brazil, on the other hand, in Rio Grande do Sul, RaranA, &c., the 
beds of this period are of terrestrial origin, containing coal seams and 
remains of plants. Some of the plants are European forms, others 
j||||Elung to the t^Iossopteris flora characteristic of India and South 
^Krica. The beds are homotaxial with the Karharbiri series of India, 

I and represent either the top of the Carboniferous or the base of the 
I Permian of Europe. The only Mesozoic sy.stem which is represented in 
Brazil f)y marine beds is the Cretaceous, and the marine facies is 
restricted to the coasts and the basin of the Amazon. In the pro- 
vince of S(‘rginc, on the east coast, the beds are approximately on 
the horizon of the C enumanian ; in the valley of the Amazon they 
belong to the highest parts of the Cretaceous system, and the fauna 
shows Tertiary affinities, la the interior of Brazil, the Palaeozoic 
Iteds are directly overlaid by a scries of red sandstones, &c., which 
appear to be ol cont mental origin and of which the age is uncertain. 
Tertiary beds cover a considcralik* area, especially in the Amazonian 
dq^ression. They consist chiefly of sands and clays of aeolian and 
freshwater origin. Of the Pleistocene and recent deposits the most 
interesting are the remains of extinct animals [Glyptodon, Mylodon, 
MeaatheYium, &c.) in the caves ot the SS,o Francisco. 

FVom the above ac(*ount it will appear that, excepting near the 
coast and in the basin ol the Amazon, there is no evidence tliat any 
part of Brazil has l>een under tlu sea since the clo.se of the Devonian 
period. During the Triassic and Jurassic periods even the basin of 
the Amazon aj>}>ears to have been dry land. Eruptive rocks occur 
in the Devonian and Carboniferous beds, but there is no evidence 
of volcanic activity since the Palaeozoic ejioch. The remarkable 
" stone reefs " of the north-east coast are ancient beaches hardened 
by the infiltration of carlionate of lime, 'i'hey are quite distinct in 
their formation from tlie coral rct'fs of the same coast. 

Chmate, — Brazil lies almost wholly within the torrid zone, less than 
on<*-fweUth of its area lying south of the tropic of Capricorn. In 
general terms, it is a tropical country, with sub-trojfical and tem- 
perate areas covering its three soutbern states and a great jiart of 
the elevated central j^lateau. The forest -covered, lowland valley 
ot the Amazon is a n*gion of high temperatures which vary little 
throughout the year, and of heavy rainfall. There is no apjireciable 
change of seasons, except that produced by increased rainfall in the 
rainy season. The average tempi*rature according to Castelnau is 
alKiut 78° F., or 82'4o'^ to 84*20'^ F. according to Agassiz. There is 
an tnereasi* in tlu* rainfall from August to October, and again from 
NovemtMT to March, the latter being the regular rainy season, but the 
time vanes considerably between t)»e valley of tht* upper Amazon 
and those of the uppc*r Madeira and Negro. There is usually a short 
dry season on the upper Amazon in January and February, which 
causes two annual floods- tliat of November-Deceinber, and the 
great flood of March-June. The subsidence of the latter usually 
lasts until October. The average rainfall throughout the whole 
Amazon valley is estimated by Reclus as “ probably in excess of 
2 metres " (78-7 in.), and the maximum rise of the great flood is about 
45 ft. The jirevailing w'inds in the Amazon valley are easterly and 
westerly (or south-westerly), the former warm and charged with 
moisture, the latter dry and cold. The easterly winds, which are 
deflections of the trade winds, blow upstream with great regularity 
and force, more especially in the winter or dry season, and are felt 
as far inland as the mouths of the Madeira and Negro. Above these 
they are less regular and are attracted northward by the heated 
llanos of Venezuela in winter, or southward by the heated campos of 
Matto Grosso in summer. The cold south-westerly winds are felt 
when the sun is north of the equator, and are most severe, for 
a few days, in the month of May, when a tempo da friagem (cold 
period) causes much discomfort throughout the upper Amazon region. 
There are winter winds from the Andes, but in the summer season 
there are cold currents of air from up-river (eznkev da cima) which are 
usually followed by downpours of ram. 

The coastal plain as far south as Santos is a region of high tem- 
peratures and great humidity. The year is usually divided into a 
winter {invernn) and summer {verdo), corresponding approximately 
to a dry and wet season. The “ dry " st^ason, however, is a season of 
moderate rainfall, except on the north-east coast where arid con- 
ditions prevail. Another exception is that of the Pernambuco coast, 
where the rainy season comes between March and August, with the 
heaviest rainfall from May to July, which is the time of the southern 
winter. Going southward there w also a gradual decrease in the 
mean annual temperature, the difference between Rio de Janeiro 
and the Amazon being about 5®. The north-east coast, which is 
sandy and barren, shows an average mean annual temperature (at 
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Fortaleza) of nearly 8o® F., which is slightly higher than those of 
Maranh 4 o and ParA At Pernambuco the mean summer temperature 
is 79»5® and that of winter 76.8", which are about 3° lower than the 
mean temperat\ire of Baliia m summer, and 5® higher than the I^liia 
mean m winter. South of Bahia there is a gradual increase in the 
rainfall, that of Rio de Janeiro exceeding 43 in. per annum. At 
Santos the rainfall is exceptionally heavy and the mean temperature 
high, but below that point the climatic conditions are considerably 
modified, the range in temperature being greater, the mean annual 
temperature lower, and the rainfall more evenly distributed through- 
out the year. 'I'hc winds are more variable, and the seasons arc more 
sharply defined. In Rio Cirandc do Sul tlie range in temperature is 
from 26"’ to 80*^, the climate being similar to that of Uruguay. At 
Pelotas. a sca-level port on Lagoa dos Patos, the mean annual tem- 
perature IS about 03^ and the annual rainfall about 42 in. Extreme 
variations in temperature are often produced by cold south-west 
storms from the Argentine pampas, which sweep across southern. 
Brazil as far north as Cape Frio, the fall in temperature sometimes 
being 22*^ to 27®. These storms usually last from two to three days 
and cause much discomfort. Winter rains are more frequent in 
southern Brazil, and violent storms prevail in August and Scptcmtier. 
At Blumenau, on the Santa C^tharina coast, the annual rainfall is 
5.1 

The climatic conditions of the Brazilian plateau are widely differ- 
ent from those oi the coast m many respects. Tliere is less uniformity 
in temperdture. and the elevated i hapailas are generally hotter during 
the day and cooler at night tlian are localities of tlie same latitude 
on the coast. The Brazilian Guiana plateau, lying immediately 
north of the equator, is in great part a hot, stony desert. Geo- 
graphically it belongs to the Amazon basin, as its western and 
southern slopes are drained by tributaries of that great river. 
Climatically, howi'vet, it is a region ajnirt. It lies m the north-east 
trade winds belt, but the mountain chain on its northern frontier 
robs these winds ol their moisture and leaves the greater part of 
th(‘ Brazilian plateau rainless. Its eastern and western extremities, 
howevs'r, receive more ram, the lormer being well forested, while 
the latter is covered with grassy rampos. South of the Amazon 
valley and filling a great jiait of The eastern projection of tlie con- 
tinent. is another and, semi-barren plateau, lying within the south- 
east trade winds belt, and extending from Piauliy southward to 
southern Bahia. It cov(‘rs the state of Piauhy and the western or 
inland parts of tlie states of Cearci, Rio Grande do Norte. Parahyba, 
Pernambuco and Bahia. The year is divided into a dry and wet 
season, the first from June to liecenilier, when rain rarely falls, the 
streams dry uj) and the enwpos are burned bare, and the second 
from January to May wlien the rains are sometimes heavy and the 
campon are covered with luxuriant verdure. 1'he rains are neither 
regular nor certain, however, and sometimes fail for a succession of 
years, causing destructive sieva^ (droughts). The interior districts 
bi Ceara, Pernambuco and Bahia have suffered severely from these 
The sun temperature is high on these barren tablelands, 
but the nights are cool and refreshing. The prevailing winds are 
the south-east trades, which have lost some of their moisture in 
rising from the coastal plain. In summer, liecoming warmed by the 
heated surface of the plateau, they sweej) across it without a cloud 
or drop of rain. In winter the plateau is less heated, and cold 
currents of air from the west and south-west cause precipitation over 
a part if not all of this region. South and south-west of this arid 
plateau lie the inhabited tablelands of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Minas Geraes, where the climate is greatly modified by a luxuri- 
ant vegetation and southerly winds, as well as by the elevation. 
Minas Geraes is forested along its water courses and along its southern 
border only ; its sun temperature, therefore, is high and the rainfall 
in its northern districts is comparatively light. Sio Paulo is partly 
covered by open campos, and these also serve to augment the maxi- 
mum temperature. In both of these states, however, the nights are 
cool, and the mean annual temperature ranges from 68® to 77°. the 
northern districts of Minas Geraes being much warmer than the 
southern. In Sao Paulo and southern Minas Gi’raes there are some- 
times frosts. In the Parahyba valley, which extends across the state 
of Rio de Janeiro, the mean temperature is somewhat higher than 
it is in Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes, and the nights are warmer, but 
the higher valleys of the Serra do Mar enjoy a delightfully temperate 
climate. The rainfall throughout this region is abundant, except in 
northern Minas Geraes, where the climatic conditions are influenced 
to some extent by the arid eastern plateau. South of Sio Paulo the 
tablelands of ParanA, Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul enjoy 
a temperate climate, with an abundant rainfall. There arc occasional 
frosts, but snow is never seen. Of Goyaz and Matto Grosso very 
little can be said. The lower ri ver valleys of the Tocantins- Araguaya, 
Xingii, Tapaj6s and Paraguay are essentially tropical, their climate 
being hot and humid like that of the Amazon. The higher valleys 
of the ParanA and its tributaries, and of the rivers which flow north- 
ward, are sub-tropical in character, having high sun temperatures 
and cool nights. Abo<^ these, the chapadas lie open to the sun and 
wind and have a cool, bracing atmosphere even where high sun 
temperatures prevail. The mean annual temperature at Goyaz 
(city), according to a limited number of observations, is about 77®. 
There is no absolutely dry season in this part of the great Brazilian 
plateau, though the year is customarily divided into a dry and wet 


season, the latter running from September to April in Goyaz. and 
from November to April in Matto Grosso. The ]>revailing winds are 
from the north-west in this region, and westerly winds in the rainy 
season are usually accompanied by rain. 

Fauna . — The indigenous fauna of Brazil is noteworthy not only 
for the variety and number of its genera and species, but also for its 
deficiency in the larger mammals. Of this, one of the best authorities 
on the subject (H. W. Bates in The Naturalist an the River Amaeons) 
8a)rs : “ Brazil, moreover, is throughout poor in terrestrial mammals, 
and the species are of small size.*’ It is noteworthy, also, for the 
large number of species having arboreal habits, the density and ex- 
tent of the Amazon forests favouring their development rather than 
the development of those of terrestrial habits. Of Quadrumana 
there are about fifty species in Brazil, all arboreal, thirty-eight of 
which inhabit the Amazon region. They Ix^long mostly to the 
Cebidae family, and are provided with prehensile tails. The (^^amivora 
are represented by six species of the Felidae, the hesb known of 
which is the on9a, or jaguar (F. onfa, L.), and the cougar, or puma 
(F. concaiar ) ; three sp^ies of the Canidae, the South American wolf 
(C. juhatus), and two small jackals (C. hrasiliensis and C. vettdus) ; 
and a few species of the Mustelina including two of the otter, two 
(ialictis and one Mephitis. Of the plantigrades, Brazil lias no bears, 
but has the rt^lated species of raccoon {Nasua socialis and N. solitaria), 
popularly called coatis. The opossum {Didelphis) is represented by 
three or four species, two of which an? so small that they are gener- 
ally called wood rats. The rodents are numerous and include several 
peculiar species. Only one species of hare is found in Brazil, the 
Leptts brasilinisis, and but one also of the snuirrel {Scyurus). Of 
the amphibious rodents, the prAA {Cavta aperea), moc6 (C. rupestris)^ 
paca (Caehgenvs pam), cutia (Dasyprocta aguti) and capybara 
{Hydrochfiervs rapyhara) arc noteworthy for their size and extensive 
range. Their flesh is used as an article of food, that of the paca being 
highly esteemed. Of the Muridae there are several genera and a 
large number of species, some of them evidently importations from 
the Old World. Brazil has three groups of animals similar to the 
common rat — the Capromvdae, Loncheridae and Psammoryctidae — 
the best known of which is the “ tuco-tuco " (C^cnomys brasiliensis), 
a small burrowing animal of Rio Grande do Sul wliich excavates 
long subternmean galleries and lives on roots and bulbs. One of the 
characteristic orders of the Brazilian fauna is that of the Edentata, 
which comprises the sloth, armadillo and ant-eater. Those animals 
are found only in the tropical regions of South America. The range 
of the sloth is from the Guianas south into Minas (ieraes, the arma- 
dillo as far south as the Argentine pampas and the ant-eater from 
the Amazon south to Paraguay, though it is found in the Amazon 
region principally. The sloth (Dradypus) is an arboreal animal 
which feeds almost exclusively on the foliage of the Cecropias. It 
includes two recognized genera and half a dozen species, the best 
known of which is B. didactylus. The common name in Brazil is 
pteguifa, which is equivalent to its English name. Of armadillos, 
commonly called tatu in Brazil, the largest species is the Dasypus 
gigas, but the best known is the tatu~Hi {D. ociocincius), which is 
highly esteemed for its flesh. The ant-eaters {Myrmerophaga) are 
divided into three or four species, one of which (AL jubata) is ex- 
clusively terrestrial, and the otliers arboreal. The popular name for 
the animal is tamandud. The M. jubata, or tamandud bandeira, is 
sometimes found as far south as Paraguay. Of the ruminants, 
Brazil lias only four or five specie.s of Cervidae, which are likewise 
common to other countries of South Amenca. The largest of these 
is the marsh deer (C. paludosus) , which in size resembles its European 
congeners. The others are the C. campestris, C. nemorivagus, 
C. ru/us and a small species or variety called C. nanus by the Danish 
naturalist Dr P. W. Lund. The pachyderms are represented by 
three species of the peccary {Picotyles) and two of the anta, or tapir 
{Tapirus). The former are found over a wide range of country, 
extending into Bolivia and Argentina, and are noted for their 
impetuous pugnacity. The tapir also has an extensive range between 
the coast and the foothills of the Andes, and from northern Argentina 
to south-eastern Ckilombia. It is the largest of the Brazilian 
mammals, and inhabits densely forested tracts near river courses. 
The two species are T. americanus, which is the larger and best 
known, and the anta chute, found in Minas Geraes, which is said to 
be identical with the T. Houlini of Colombia. Perhaps the most 
interesting mammal of Brazil is the manati, or sea-cow {Manatus 
americanus), which inhabits the lower Amazon and sometimes 
reaches a length of 1 5 to 20 ft. It is taken with the harpoon and its 
oil is one of the commercial products of the Amazon valley. 

The avifauna of Brazil is rich in genera, species and individuals, 
especially in species with brilliantly-coloured plumage. It is esti- 
mated that more than half the birds of Brazil arc insectivorous, and 
that more than one-eighth are climbers. The range in size is a wide 
one-— from the tiny humming-bird to the ema, rhea, or American 
(xitrich. Although the order which includes song-birds is numerous 
in species and individuals, it is noticeably poor in really good 
son^ters. On the other hand it is exceptionally rich in species 
having strident voices and peculiar unmusical calls, like the pacd 
{Coracina scuttata) and the araponga {Chasmorhynchus nudiccilis). 
Two species of vultures, twenty-three of falcons and ei^t of owls 
represent the birds of prey. The best known vulture is the common 
urub^ {Cathartes foetens, lllig), which is the universal scavenger of the 
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tropics. Th(‘ climbers compnsc a lar^e numlx^r of species, some of 
w'hich. like those of the parrot {Psittm tdae) and woodpecker 
are particularly noticeable in t^very wooded region of the country. 
One ol the most sinking siiecies ol the former is the brilliantly- 
coloured arava (Mamu ettus. 1. ). which is common throughout 
northern Brazil. Another inlerestmg species, is the toucan (/eaw- 
phastos), whose enormous beak, awkward flight and raucous voice 
make it a conspicuous object m the great forests of northern Brazil, 
in strong contrast to the ungainly loucati is the tiny humming-bird, 
who.se beautiiiil plumage, swiftness of flight and power of wing are 
sourcc‘s of constant wonder and admiration. Of this smallest of 
birds there are htty nme well-known sjiecies, divided into two 
groufis. the I'hadhoyntnac . which prefer the forest shade and live 
on insects, ami the 1 mchihuae, which frequent open sunny places 
where flowers «ue to be found. One of the Brazilian birds whose 
habits have attracted much interest is the' Jodo de Liano (Clay John) 
or oven bird {Fimiavius ru/us), which builds a house of reddish clay 
fonts nest and attaches it to the branch ol a tree, usually m a fork. 
The thrush is represi'uteil by a number of species, one of which, the 
sabid (A/imus). has become the popular song-bird of lirazil through 
a poem written by C.on^alves Dias. The dove and pigeon have also 
a number of naliv<* species, one of which, the purnba juriiy {Perisiera 
frontaUs). is a highly-appreciated tabh* luxury. The gallinaceous 
birds are well rrjiresented, especially in game birds. The most 
numerous ol these are the petdtz (partridge), the best-known of which 
is the Tinamus maculom which frequents the cantpns oi the south, 
the tnhamhu {Crvptunis), lapoeira [Odontnphorus), and several 
species of the penelojie family jiopulaiiy known as the jactUtnga, 
jatti anil jatti-assii. The common domesticated fowl is not in 
digenous. Among the wading and running birds, of which the etna 
IS the largest representative, there arc many species of both de- 
scrijJtions. In tlie Amazon lowlands are white herons (Ardra can- 
didisuma). egrets {A. e^feita), bitterns (A. extlis), blue herons (.-'I. 
herodins), .scarlet ibises {Ibis rubra), roseate spoonbills [J'LataUa 
ajaja) -, on higher ground the beautiful peacock heron {A. helms) 
which IS easily domesticated ; and on the dry elevated campos the 
(crtema {iHchvlophus erntatus) which is ]vrized tor its flesh, and the 
picamtn (Psophta crefnians) which is frequently domesticated. 
Prominent among the storks is the great black headed white crane, 
called the fahuru {Mvctnm amcricana), which is louiid along the 
Amazon and down the coast and grows to a height of 4^ ft. Of the 
swimmers, ttu' number ol species is smaller, but some of them are 
wiilelv distributed and numerous in individuals. There are but few 
sjiecu's oi ducks, and they are apparently more numerous in southern 
Brazil than on the Amazon. 

The reptilian fauna exhibits an exceptionally large numlwr of 
Intel esting genera and species. great part of the river systems 
of the country with their flooderl areas are highly favourable to the 
development of irptihun life. Most prominent among these is the 
American alligator, of which there aie, according to Netlt*rer, two 
genera and eight species in Brazil. They are very numerous in the 
Amazon and its tnbularies and in the Paraguay, and are found in 
all the rivers of the Atlantic coast. I’hree ol the Brazilian species 
are voracious and dangerous. 'I'he largest oi the Amazon species 
are the jacarr-assii {Caiman nif'er), jaiar/' (C. pssipes) and jaiafF 
tinga (C'. s(lernps). The Amazon is also the home of one of the 
largest fresh water turtles known, the /iwii's amazumca, locally called 
the 'jutara-assit or tartaruf’a grande. These lurlles are so numerous 
that their flesh and eggs liave long been a principal food supply for 
the Indian population of that region. Another Amazon species, the 
E. traeaxa, is still more highly esteemed lot its flesh, but it is smaller 
and deposits lower eggs m the sandy river beaches. Lagartos 
{lemmas) and lizards arc common everywhert'. The ophidians are 
also numerous, especially m the wooded lowlands valleys, and the 
poisonous species, though less numerous than others, include some 
of the most dangerous known - the rattkvsnake suruciuu {Lachests 
rhomheaUis), and farardca {Ihithrops). 'Ihe Amazon region is fre- 
quented by the (lK>a constrictor), and the central plateau by 

the suctiftu {Eufieites munnus). both distinguished tor their enormous 
size. The batrachians include a very large number of genera and 
species, es^Hjciallv in the Amazon valley. 

The fauna of the rivers and coast o) Brazil is richer in species and 
individuals than that of the land. All the rivers are richly stocked, 
and valuable fishing grounds are to be found along the coicst, especi- 
ally that oi southern Bahia and Espirito Santo where the garoupa 
(Serranus) is found in large miralicrs. Some of the small fish along 
the coast are highly esteemed for their flavour. Whales were once 
numerous Indween ( apes St Rcxpie and Fno, but are now rarely 
seen Of the edible river hah, the best known is the pitarucu {Sudis 
gigas),!/* large fish ol the Amazon’ which is salted and dried for 
market lluring the low-water season. Fish is a staple foo<l of the 
Indian Inlies of tin* Amazon region, and their fishing season is during 
the period ot low water. The visit of iTofessor Ixmis Agassiz to the 
Amazon m i8(>*) resulted in a list of 1143 species, but it is believed 
less than iKoo to 2 vk)o species are to be found in that great 
limy anrl its IrRmtanes. 

llllAatrong cofllMist to the poverty ot BraziPin the larger mammals 
yMbe astoniilmtf^rofusion ot insect life in every part of the country. 
IflP Coleopt^ and Lopuloptcra are especially numerous, lioth in 
tyiecics andindividuals. A striking illustration of this extraordinary 


profusion was jpven by the English naturalist H. W. Bates, who 
found 7000 species of insects in the vicinity of only one of his collectr- 
ing places on tlie Amazon (Ega), of which 550 species were of butter- 
flie.s. Within an hour’s w'alk of Par 4 are to be found, he says, about 
700 species ol butterflies, ** whilst the total number found in the 
Bnlish Islands does not exceed 66. and the whole of Europe supports 
only 321." (H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on the Uiver Amazons.) 
One of the rare species of the Amazon Morphos {M. hccuha) measures 
8 to 9 in. across its expanded wing.s. Dipterous insects are also very 
numerous in species, especially in those of sanguinary habits, such 
as the mosquito, ptum, ntaroim, larapand, borochudo, &c. In some 
places these insects constitute a veritable plague, and the infested 
regions are practically uninhabitable. The n*lated species of the 
Oestridae family, which include the widely disseminated chigoe or 
buho do p6 {Pulex penetrans), and the equally troublesome berne 
{Cutiterehra noxinln), which is so injurious to aninicils, are equally 
numerous. Tin most numerous ot all. however, and perhaps the 
most harmful to civilized man. aa* the termites and ants, which are 
found everywhere in the uninhaKted campo and forest regions, as 
well as in the cultivated districts. Nature has jirovuled several 
species of animals, birds and reptiles, to feed upon these insects, and 
various poisonous and suffocating compounds are used to destroy 
them, but w'lth no great degree of success. It is not uncommon to 
find once cultivated fields abandoned because of their ravages und 
to see large campos completely covered with enormous ant-hills. 
The termites, or “ white ants," are exceptionally destructive bc*caiise 
of their habit of tunnelling through the softer woods of liabitalions 
ana furniture, while some species ol ants, like the sauba, are eipially 
destructive to plantations because ot the rapidity with which they 
strip a tree of its foliage. Spiders are n*presented by a very large 
number ot sjiccies, some of which are beauUlully colouied. The 
largest of those is the My gale with a body 2 in. m length and oiit- 
stretcheil legs covering 7 in., a mon.ster strong enoiigli to cajiture 
and kill small bir<ls. A large My gale found on the island ol Sinba, of 
the Abrolhos group, leeds iqion lizards, and lias been known lo 
attack and kill young chickens. C)ne o( the most tioublesome pests 
of the interior is a minute degenerate spider of the geiiits Ixodes, 
called (arrapalo, or bush-tick, which breeds on the ground ami then 
creeps up the grass blades and bushes when* it waits lor some })assiug 
man or bea-st. Its habit is to bury its head in its victim’s skin and 
remain there until gorged wuth blood, when il drops off. Siorjuons 
are common, but are considered less poisonous than some European 
species. 

Flora. — Brazil not only is uiai veiiously rich in botanical specu‘s, 
but incbuled at the beginning ot tin* 20th century the largest tiit'a 
of virgin forest on the surface of the earth. The flora falls natiiially 
into three great divisions . that ol the Amazon basin where i*xce])- 
tional conditions ol heat and moistun* prevail ; that ol tin* coa.st 
where heal, varying rainfall, oceanic mllueiices and changing seasons 
have greatly modified Die general cliaracter ol the vegetation , and 
that of the elevated interior, or sntdo, wUeie dryer loiiditions, 
rocky surlaces, hig]n*r sun tem]n*ratures and Urge open sjKices 
jiroduce a vegetation widely dint*rent from those of the otlu*i two 
regions. Besides these, the flora ol the Paraguay basin vanes widely 
from that ol tin* inland plateau, and that of the Brazilian Guiana 
region is e.ssentially distinct from the Amazon. 'I'he latter region 
IS densely forested from the Atlantic to the Andes, but with a vaiy- 
ing width of alxmt 200 m. on tin* coast to about 900 m. between 
the Bolivian and Venezuelan llanos, and thus far civilization has 
made only a very slight impression upon it. Even where settlements 
have iH^en located, constant effort is required to keep the vegeta- 
tion down. Along the coast, much of the virgin forest has been 
cut away, not only for the creation of cultivated plantations, 
but to mc'ct the commercial demand lor Brazil-wood and fiirmturi* 
woods. 

The chief characteristic of the Amazonian forest, a.sKU* from its 
magnitude, is the great diversity of genera and species. In the 
northern temperate zone we find forests ol a single sjiecies, other.^ of 
three or four specie.s ; in this great tropical forest the habit ol growth 
IS solitary and an acre of ground will contain hundreds ot species - 
palms, myrtles, acacias, mimosas, cccropias, euphorbias, malvaceas, 
laurels, cedrellas, bignonias, bombaceas, apocyneas, malpigias, 
lecythises, swartzias, &c. The vegetation of the lower river-marguis. 
which are penodically flooded, differs in some particulars from that 
of the higher ground, and tlie same variation is to be found betw'een 
the forests of the upper and lower Amazon, and between the Amazon 
and its principal tributaries. The density of the forest is greatly 
augmented by the cipos, or lianas, which overgrow' the largest trees 
to their tops, and by a profusion of epiphytes which cover the highe.st 
branche.s. A.s a rule the trees of tne Amazon forest are not con- 
spicuouvsly high, a few species rarely reaching a height of 200 ft. 
The average is probably less than one-half that height. This is 
especially true ot the flood plains where the annual inundations 

E reveiit the formation of humus and retard forest growth. The 
irgest of the Amazon forest trees are the massaranduba {Mimnsops 
elata), called the cow-tree because of its milky sap, the samauma 
{Eriodendron samauma) or .silk-cotton tree, the pau d' area [Tecoma 
speciosa), pdu d' alho {Caitaeva tapia), bacon {bymphonea coccinea), 
sapucaia {Lecythis ullana) , aruX tastanheira or brazil-nut tree {Berthol* 
Utia excelsa). The Amazon region has a comparatively narrow 
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frontage on the Atlantic. In Maranhiio, which belongs to the coast 
region, open spaces or lampos appear, though the state is well 
wooded and its forests ha^>e the general characteristics of the lower 
Amazon. South-east of the - F*arnahyba the coast region becomes 
dryer and more sandy and the forests disappear. The coast and 
tide-water rivers are fringed with mangrove, and the sandy plain 
reaching back to the margin of the inland plateau is generally bare 
of vegetation, though the carnahuba palm {Copernicia cert f era) and 
some species of low-growing trees are to be found in many places. 
The higher levels of this plain are covered with shrubs and small 
trees, principally mimosas. The slo]>es ot the plateau, which receive 
a better rainfall, ar(‘ more heavily torested, some districts being 
covered with deciduous trees, forming catingas in local parlance. 
This dry, thmly-wooded region extends south to the states of Para- 
hyl>a, where a inore regular rainfall favours forest growth nearer the 
coast. Between Panitiyha and southern Bahia forests and open 
jilains are intermingled ; thence southward the narrow coastal pfaiii 
and bordering mountain slopes a|fcheavily forested. The sea-coast, 
bays and tide water river's are sW fringed with mangrove, and on 
the sandy shores above C'ape Frio grow large numbers of the exotic 
cocoa-nut palm. Many species of indigenous palms abound, and 
in places the forests are indescribably luxuriant. These an‘ made 
up, as Prince Max zu Neuwied found m southern Bahia in 1817, “ of 
the genera Cocos, Melastoma, Bignonia, lihexia. Mimosa, htgd. 
Bonihax, Ilex, Laurits, Mvrthus, Eugenia, Jacarandd, Jatropka, 
Vtsinta. Leevthts, h'uiis, aiul a thousaml other, for the most part, 
unknown species ol trees." Furtlier inland the higher country 
becomes more open and the forests are less luxuriant. Giant cacti 
and spiny scrub abound. Then come the catinga tracts, and, beyond 
these, the open lampos of the elevated jilatean, dotted with clumps 
ol lov\ growing bushes and broken by tracts of larrasco, a thick, 
milled, busby growth 10 to ijt ft. m height. Formerly this coast 
region furnished largi* ipiantilies of Brazil wood (Caesalpinia 
edunaUi), and the river valleys have long been the principal source 
of Brazil’s best cabinet wood —rosewood {Dalbergia nigra), jacarand 4 
{Mai kaniim firmuni , Benth.), vinhatico {Plathvmenia faltosa, Benth.), 
perolia {Aspidospnma prroha), cedro, cSic. The exotic mangahetut 
(niHiigo) IS tound everywhere along the coast, together with the 
bamboo, orange, lemon, banana, cashew, iSrc. 

Ot the great inland region, which meludes the and cainpos of the 
north, 1 Ih‘ partially-wooded plateaus ol Minas Geraes, Goyaz and 
Matto ( iorsso, the temperate highlands of tlie south, and the tropical 
lowlands ol the Paraguay basin, no adequate de.scription can be given 
witliout taking each section m detail, which can Ih' done to better 
ailv.intage in describing the individual states. In general, the 
caruisio growth extends over the whole ( -*ntral jilaleaii, and heavy 
forests are found only m llu’ deep river valloy.s. Those opening 
northward have the characteristic nora of the Amazon basin. The 
I’aragnay basin is covered with extensive marshy tracts and op<*n 
woodlands, the ])alms being the consiucnous feature. The vege- 
tation IS similar to that ol Paraguay and the Chaco, and aipiatic 
plants ai(‘ specially numerous and luxuriant. On the temperate 
iijil.inds ol the southern states there are imposing forests of South 
American ]ime [Aram aria hrasiliensis), whose bare trunks and 
umbrell.i-lihe lops give to them the ajijiearance ot open woodland. 
'Thesi forests extend from ParanA. into Rio Grande do Sul and 
smaller tracts are also fourul in Minas Geraes. Large tracts of Ilex 
paiagnaycnsis, Irom which mate, or Paraguay -tea, is gathered, are 
found in this same region. 

The economic i>lanls of Brazil, both indigenous ancl exotic, are 
noticeably numerous, ('olfee naturally occupu’s first ])lace. and 
is grown wherever frosts are not si^vere from the Amazon south to 
Parana. 'I'lie states of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes 
are the largest producers, but it is also grown for export in ICspirito 
Santo, Bahia and CearA. The export m 1905 was 10,820,604 liags 
of i/,2ft> each, with an official valuation of /'2i, 420, 330. Sugar 
can*-, another exotic, has an equally wide distribution, and cotton is 
grown along the coast from MaranhAo to Sao Paulo. Other economic 
plants and fruits having a wide distribution are tobacco, maize, rice, 
beans, sweet potatoes, liaiianas, cacA.o {Theobroma cat an), mandioca 
or cassava [Manihot utilitissima). aipini or sweet mandioca (A/, aipt), 
guavas {Psidium guayava, Raddi), oranges, lemons. limes, grajics, 
pineapples, mamdo [Carica papaya), bread-fruit {Artocarpus inctsa), 
Mck Inut {A. integrijoha). and many others less known outside the 
tropics. Among the palms there are several of great economic value, 
not only as food producers but also for various domestic uses. The 
fruit of the puptinha or peach palm {CluiUeltna spectosa) is an im- 
portant food among the Indians of the Amazon valley, where the 
tree was cultivated by them long before the discovery of America. 
Humboldt found it ahiong the native trilies of the Orinoco valley, 
where it is called pirijao. The ita palm. Mauritia, flexuosa (a fan- 
leaf jxiJm) provides an edible fruit, medullary meal, drink, fibre, 
roofing and timber, but is less used on the Amazon than it is on the 
loAver Orinoco. The aisaf (i.ulcrpe oleracea) is another highly-prized 
palm fw>cause of a beverage made from ita fruit along the lower 
Amazon. A closely-related species or variety {Euisrpe adults) is the 
well-known palmito or cabbage palm found over the greater part 
of Brazil, whose terminal phylophore is cooked and eaten as a 
vegetable. Another highly useful palm is the camauba or carnahuba 
{Copernicia cerifera) which supplies fruit, medullary meal, food for 


cattle, boards and timber, fibre, wax and medicine. The fibre of 
the piassava {Laopoldinia piassava, or Attalea funifera) is widely 
used for cordage, brushes and brooms. There are many other imlms 
whose fruit, fibre and wood enter largely into the domestic economy 
of the natives, but the list given .shows how imjiortant a service these 
trees rendered to tlK alKingmal inhabitants of tropical America, 
and likewise how useful they still are to the people of tropical Brazil. 
Another vegetable product of the Amazon region is made from the 
fruit of the Paullinia sorhilis. Mart., and is known by the name of 
guarand. It is largely consumed in Bolivia and Matto Grosso, 
where it is used in the preparation ot a beverage which has excellent 
medicinal properties. The Brazilian flora is also rich in medicinal 
and aromatic plants, dye-woods, and a wide range of gum and 
resin -producing shrubs and trees. 1'ho liest-known of these are 
sarsaparilla, qiecacuanhd, cinchona, jalxirandi and copaiba ; vanilla, 
tonka lieans and cloves ; Brazd-wood and anatto (liixa arellana ) ; 
india-rubber and balata. India rublytT is derived principally from 
guayanensis, sometimes called the Stphonia e/rt.friVu, which 
is found on the Amazon and its tributaries as far inland as the foot- 
hills of the Andes. Other rubber-producing trees an* the maatQoba 
{Jatropha Glasiovii) of Ccard, and the tnangabeira {Hancornia 
spaciosa), ot the central upland regions. 

Population . — The first explorers of Brazil reported a numerous 
Indian population, but, as the sea-coast afforded a larger and 
more easily acquired food supply than did the interior, the 
Indian population was probably numerous only in a compara- 
tively small part of this immense territory, along the sea-coast. 
Modern explorations have shown that the unsettled inland 
regions of Brazil arc populated by Indians only where the con- 
ditions arc favourable. 'Fhey arc to be found in wooded districts 
near riv(.T.s, and are rarely found on the elevated cainpos. The 
immediate result of European colonization was the enslavement 
and extermination of the Indians along the coast and in all those 
favoured inland localities where the whites came into contact 
with them. The southern districts and the Amazon and its 
tributaries were often raided by slave-hunting expeditions, 
and their Indian populations were either dec'imatcd, or driven 
farther into the inaccessible forests. But there is no record 
that thi* inland districts of western and north-western Biazil 
were treated in this manner, and their present population may 
be assumed to represent approximately what it was when the 
Europeans first came. According to the census of 1 8t>o the Indian 
population was 1,205,706, but *0 far as the migratory tribes are 
concerned the figures are only guesswork. A considerable 
number of these Indians have been gathered together in aldea.s 
under the charge of government tutors, but the larger part still 
live in their own villages or as nomads. 

Down to the beginning of the iqth century the white colonists 
were almost exclusively Portuguese. The immigration from 
countries other than Portugal during the first half of that century 
was small, but before its close it increased rapidly, particularly 
from Italy. Fully nine-tenths of these immigrants, including 
those from the mother country, were of the I^tin race. The 
introduction of African slaves followed closely upon the develop- 
ment of agricultural industries, and continued nominally until 
1H50, actually until 1854, and according to some authors until 
i860. Aliout 1826 it was estimated that the negro population 
numbered 2,500,000 or three times the white population of that 
period. The unrestricted intermixture of these three races 
forms the principal basis of the Brazilian populatifin at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century. Brazil has never had a “ colour 
line," and there has never been any popular prejudice against 
race mixtures. According to the census of 1872 the total popula- 
tion was 9,930,478, of which 1,510,806 were slaves; the race 
enumeration gave 3,787,289 whites, 1,959,452 Africans, 386,955 
Indians, and 3,801,782 mixed bloods. The Indian population 
certainly exceeded the total given, and the white population 
must have included many of mixed blood, the habit of so describ- 
ing themselves being common among the better classes of South 
American mestizos. The census of 1890 increased the total 
population to 14,333,915, which, according to an unofficial 
analysis (Statesman's Year Book, 1905), was made up of 6,302,198 
whites, 4,638,495 mixed bloods, 2,097,426 Africans, and 1,295,796 
Indians. This analysis, if correct, indicates that the vegetative 
increase of the whites has been greater than that of the Africans 
and mixed races. This is not the conclusion of many observers. 
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hut it may be due to the excessive infant mortality a,mong the 
Eer cteL, where an observance of the amplest bw* 

• unknown. The census of the 31st of Decemt^r 

'lOTO was strikingly defective ; it was wholly discarded for the 

of'Sereturns was not completed and published until May 1908, 
according to which the total population was 17,318,556, of which 
XEd wwe males and 849^,9^0 females. Not including 
the citf of Rio de Janeiro, whose population was estimated 
arhQ. 565 in conformity with a special muniapal census of 1906. 
the totaf population was 16,626,991, of which 7 ^ 

Roman citholics, 177,72? Protestants, 

The returns also show a Uilal of domiciles outoide 

the federal capital, which gives an average of 5-47 2 ^ J- 

These returns will serve to correct the execrated estimate 
of 22,315,000 for 1900 which was published m Brazil and accepted 

^^Th^rtclXcharLter of the people is not unifom througb^t 
the republic, the whites predominating in the southern states, me 
Indium in Amazonas and, probably, Matto Grosso, and *e 
mixed races in the central and northern coast states. The 
excess of whites over the 
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immigration, of which so much has been written for political ends, 
has been greaUy over-estimated ; trustworthy estimates m 1906 
made the German contingent in the population vary from 
2CO 000 to soo,ooo. They are settled chiefly in colonies in the 
southern states, and form a most desirable body of settlers. 

Divisions and Towns. -The republic is divided into twenty 
states and one federal district, which are the same as the provinces 
and “ municipio neutro of the empire. Their names also remain 
unchanged, except that of the federalized district m which the 
national capital is located, which is called the “ districto federal.’^ 
The republic has no territories, although ^azonas, Matto 
Grosso Para and Goyaz cover an immense region of uninhabited 
and only partially explored territory. The states are subdivided 
into or judicial districts, and into municiptos ox 

townships, which is the smdPst autonomous division. The 
constitution provides for the autonomy of the niunicipalities m 
order to safeguard the permanence of representative institutions. 
The parockia, or parish, an ecclesiastical division, is often used 
for administrative purposes^ but it has no political organization. 
The names, areas, and populations of the states, together 
with the names and populations of their capitals, are as 
fol]f>ws 


coloured races in the southern 
states is due to their smaller 
slave population and to the 
large number of immigrants 
attracted to them. Slavery 
was not abolished until the 
13th of May 1888, but a num- 
ber of successful colonies had 
already been founded in these 
states. Other colonies were 
founded in Bahia, Espirito 
Santo and Kio de Janeiro 
during the same period, but 
they were unsuccessful, partly 
because of the competition of 
slave labour. Since the aboli- 
tion of slavery immigration 
has poured a large number of 
labourers into the coffee-pro- 
ducing states, and with bene- 
ficial results, This strengthen- 
ing of the white population 
of the South with fresh 
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Census 

Census 


1890. 

1900. 

22.584 

511,440 

649,273 

74 * 2,123 

147.915 

249,756 

164,650 

1,919,802 

2,117,956 

40,253 

805,687 

849,127 

17,313 

135,997 

209,78.3 

53 « 

522,651 

691,565 

288,549 

227,572 

255,284 

177,564 

430.854 

499,308 

532,370 

92,827 

1 x 8,025 

221.961 

3,184,099 

3.594,471 

443,922 

328,455 

445,3.56 

28,855 

457-232 

490,783 

85,455 

249,491 

327,^39 

49,575 

1,030,224 

1,178,150 

1 16,529 

267,609 

334,328 

26,635 

276,884 

274,317 

22.196 

268,273 

1,149,070 

91,337 

897,455 

926,035 

28,633 

283,769 

320,28c) 

1 112,312 

1,384.753 

2, *2 82 ,2 79 

1 15,093 

310,926 

356,264 

I 3,228,452 

j 14,3.33,915 

1 17,318,556 


State Capitals, 


Maceio . 

Manios 

Sao Salvador ‘ . 
Fortaleza . 

Victoria . . 

Rio de Janeiro 
Govaz * ... 

S. Luiz do Maranhao 
Cuvaba 

Ouro Prelo ■' . 

Belem . . 

Parahyba . . 

Curityba 
Recife •* 

'J'herezina . 
Nictheroy . 

Natal , . 

Porto Alegre 
Desterro “ . 

Sao Paulo . 

Aracaju 


Population,^ 

Census 

iSqo. 


31.40'^ 

3 ^^. 7 -o 
174,412 
0,402 
i6,«87 
522,051 
* 17,181 
24,308 

17,815 

54,::4‘> 

50jOt^4 

18.04.5 

24,553 

111,556 

31 . 5^3 

34 , 2 (Hi 

Eh 7-5 

5^.421 

30,087 
i>4.434 
If >- 33 ^^ 
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European blood must eventually divide Brazil into two distinct 
sections : the while states of the south, and the mixed or coloured 
states of the north. The introduction of European immigrants 
dates from i8i8when a Swiss colony was located at NovaFnburp, 
near Rio de Janeiro, and it was continued under the direction 
and with tlie aid of the imperial government down to the creation 
of the republic. Since then the state governments have assumed 
charge of immigration, and some of them are spending large 
sums in the acquisition of labourers. The old system of locating 
'rnigranls in colonics, or colonial nuclei, whch involved an 
enormous outlav of money with but slight benefit to the country, 
has been superseded by a system of locating the immigrants 
on the large plantations under formal contracts. In some of 
the coffee districts these contracts have resulted very profiubly 
to the lUlian labourers. The total number of colonists and im- 
migrants entering Brazil between 1804 and igoi, inclusive, 
Sing to official returns, was 2,208,353. The arr^als 
fluctuate greatly in number from year to year, mfluentsd by 
the prevailing economic conditions in the country. rs 

the Portuguese outnumbered all other nationalities "{I™ ‘ 

gration returns, but since the abolition of slavery the 
havejmssed all competitors and number more than one-half the 
mivals. C)f the 700,211 immigrants located m the state of 
STpaulo from 1827 to the end of 1896, no less ttan 493.535 
Iwe Itnlians. and their aggregate throughout Ae ^uto 
mas in 1906 at more than 1.100,000. The German 


Cmimunu alions. - Railway construction in Brazil Uale.s Ironi 1S52, 
when work wa.s initiated on the Maui railway mnnmg train the bead 
of the bay of Rio de Janeiro to the foot of the Serra where Pctropolis 
is situated. The road i.s ro ra. long, and its farst section was op^’J-d 
to traffic on April 30, 1854, and its si'cond December lO, 18561. 
The mountain section, 5J m'. long, which uses 

from the terminal to Petropohs, was construcUd be^een 1881 and 
i88^ The development of railway construction m Brazil has been 
imneded to a great extent bv two unfavourable conditions-~by the 
diiin of moutftains or plateau escarpments which 
line and obstruct communication with ,the interior, and by the de- 
tailed positions of the settlements along the Atlantic, w hich < oiup el 


1 The areas are reduced from the planimetrical calculations made 
at Gotha and used bv A. Supan in Dte Bevolkerung der hrde (1904). 
They are corrected to cover all boundary changes to 1006. 

" The census ol i8go is the last one of w'hich complete returns 
are published. That of igoo was notoriously inaccurate in many 

"*a^*^h^census returns are for municipalitie.s, 
proper. As a municipality covers a large ex ent of country, the 
nopulaUon given is larger than that of the url>an parishes, and ib 
therefore not stneUy correct according to Luropean itaU • 

The Braziban official titles are given for the .steU capitals . 
Belem for Par A ; Sao Luiz for Maranhao ; bao Salvador for Bahia . 

T^*^ca^^t^%rMina^^^ in i8yo was Ouro Preto ; it has 
since been ttansferred to Bello Horizonte, or Cidade de Mmas, which 
has an estimated population of 25,000. 

« Since the naval revolt of 1803-1894 the name of the capital of 
Santa Catharina has been chang^ from Desterro to Florianopolis in 
honour of President Floriano Peixoto. 
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the building of lines from many widely separated points on the coast 
into a sparsely populated hinterland. A majority of the ports, from 
which these roads are built, are small and difficult of access, and the 
coasting trade is restricted to vessels carrying the Brazilian flag. 
I'tie only ports having a rich and well-populated country behind 
them are Rio de Janeiro and Santos, and these are the terminals 
of long lines of railway which are being slowly extended farther into 
the interior. 

The total mileage under traffic at the beginning of 1905 was 
10,600 nu. divided into 04 separate lines. There were also 745 m. 
under construction, 1740 m. under survey, and about 1600 m. 
projected. Of the 94 lines under traffic, 45 were operating by virtue 
of national and 49 by provincial and state concessions. They were 
grouped in the oiiicial reports of 1905 as follows : — 


Government lines (21) ; — Miles. 

Administered by the state (6) 2228 

I .eased to private parties (15) 2174 

4402 

Private lines (2 a) , — 

With national interest guarantees (12) . . . 1290 

Without such guarantees (12) 815 

2105 

Private and state lines oj^erated by virtue of stale 
concessions, with and without interest guarantees 

(49I 4093 


10,600 

The policy of the national government lias been gradually to 
lease all its lines except the Kstratlu de Ferro Central <lo Brazil, 
which IS n‘lainecl for sentimental reasons. This great railway runs 
from the city of Rio de Janeiro westward to the city of Sao Paulo 
and northward into the interior of Minus (ieraes, with a total length 
at the beginning ot T905 of 1002 m. , and an extension ol atiout 104 m. 
to Pirapora, on the Sao Francisco river. It was formerly known as 
the ” K. de h'. Dom Pedro IK,” in honour of the sovereign who 
encouraged its construction. Tlie main line has a gauge of 63 in. 
(i-Oo in.) and affords an outlet for a numl>er of inland metre-gauge 
lines. The first two sections of this great railway, which carry it 
across the coast range, were opened to trallic in 1858 and 1864. 
'Khe series of trunk lines terminating at the port of Santos are owned 
by private companies and are formed by the .Sao Paulo, Paulista and 
Mogyana lines, the first owned by an English company, and the 
other two by Itranilian companies 'I'he Mogyana carru's the system 
entirely across the state of Sao Paulo into the western districts of 
Minas Cleraes. The principal trunk lines (the Sao Paulo and 
Paulista) have a broad gauge, whiltt their extensions and feeders 
have a narrow gauge. The comparatively short lines extending 
inland tiom the ports of Sao Salvador (Bahia), Pernambuco, Macei6, 
Victoria and Paranagua serve only a narrow zone along the coast. 
To encourage tlie investment of private capital m the construction of 
railways, the general railway law ol 1853 authorized the natiomal 
goverriinent to grant guarantees of interest on the capital invested, 
linder this law companie.s were organized in England for building 
the Silo Paulo railway, and the lines running from Bahia and Pernam- 
buco toward the Sao h'rancisco river. Political considerations also 
led to the construction of similar lines in the states of Rio Grande, do 
Norte, Parahyba, Alagoas, Sergipe, Espirito Santo, Parang, Santa 
Cathartna and Rio Grande do Sul. The result was that the national 
treasury became burdened with a heavy annual interest charge, 
payable abroad in gold, which did not tend to diminish, and had a 
long period to run before the expiration of the contracts. The 
government finally determined to take over these guaranteed lines 
from the foreign companies owning them, and a statement issuetl 
in October 1902 showed that 1333 m. had been acquired at a cost of 
£14,605,000 in bonds, the interest on which is /, 584, 200 a year against 
an aggregate of £831,750 m interest guarantees which the govern- 
ment had been paying. In addition to this economy it was calcu- 
lated that the lines could be leased for £132,000 a year. The loan 
finally issued in London to cover the purchase of the.se railways 
aggregated £16,619,320. All but three of these lines had been leased 
in Kids. 

Tiie use of tramways for the transportation of passengers in cities 
dates from 1868, when the first .section of the Botanical Garden line 
of Rio de Janeiro was opened to traffic. The line was completed 
with its surplus earnings and continued under the control of the 
American company which built it until 1882, when it was sold to a 
Brazilian company. Subsequently the tramways of the city have 
been mostly concentrated in the hands of a single Canadian com- 
pany, All the large cities of Brazil are libers^v provided with 
tramways, those of the city of Sfio Paulo, where electric traction is 
used, being noticeably gow. The substitution of eUctricity for 
animal traction was begun in Sao Salvador in 1906. Mules are univer- 
sally employed for animal traction, and narrow gauge lines with 
sir^le-mule trams are generally used where the tr^c is light 

Brazil Ks lamentalfly deficient in steamship communication 
considering its importance in a country where the centres of popu- 
lation are separated by such distances of coast.H and river. Previous 
to the creatioo of the T^ublic» the coastwise service was performed 
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by two national companies {now united), and partially by foreign 
lines calling at two or more p^s. A considerable number of ioreim 
sailing vessels also carried on an important coasting trade. The 
coa.stwi8e service centres at Rio de Janeiro, from which port the 
Lloyd Brazileiro .sends steamers regularly south to Montevideo, and 
north to Par& and Mangos, calling at the more important inter- 
mediate port.*!. From Montevideo river steamers are sent up the 
Paranfl and Paraguay rivers to CorumbA and Cuyab^, in the state of 
Matto (trosso. The company receives a heavy subsidy from the 
national government. Parts of this coastwise traffic are covered by 
other companies, two of which receive subsidies. There were also 
six lines of river .steamers receiving subsidic.s from the national 
government in 1904, and the aggregate paid to these and the coast- 
wise lines was 2,830,061 milreis. Th«‘ largest of the river lines is the 
Amazon Steam Navigation Ca (an English corfioration), whose ser- 
vice covers the mam river and several of its Jirincipal tributaries. 
Two subsidized companies maintain services on the S&o Francisco 
river — one below the Paulo Alfonso falls, and the other above, the 
latter covering 854 m. of navigable channel betwi-t n Joazeiro ami 
Pirapora. Besides these there are other companies engaged in the 
coasting and river traffic, cither with subsidies from the state govern- 
ments, as feetlers for railway lines, or as private unsubsidized 
undertakings. 

The telegraph lines, which date from 1852, are owned and operated 
by the national government, with the exception ol the lines con- 
structed by private railway companies, and the cable lines of the 
Amazon and the coast. I'he government lines extend from Pard to 
the Argentine and Ibuguayan frontiers, where they connect with 
the telegraph systems ot those republics, and from Rio de Janeiro 
westward across country, in great part unsettled, to the capitals 
of Goyaz and Matto Grosso. At I*ard connt‘xion is made witii the 
cable laid m the bed of the Amazon to Mandos, which is owned and 
operated by a subsidized English company. At Vizeu, Pard. con- 
nexion is made with a b'rencli cable to the West Indies and the 
Ihiited States, and at Pernambuco with two cable hne.s to Europe. A 
coastwise cable runs from Para to Montevideo, with double cables 
lietween Pernambuco and Montevideo. There were in 1903 a total of 
15,150 m. of land lines, with 29,310 m. of wire and 1102" teh'graph 
offices. The government maintains reciprocal rates with most of 
the pnvate mil way line.s. 

The Brazilian postal service is under the general supervision ol the 
minister ot communications and public works, and is administered 
by a director-general. Owing to the size ol the country anti the 
sparsely -populated state ot a large part of the interior, the trans- 
portation of the mails is attended with much difficulty and expense. 
Although the postal rates are high, the service is not sell-sustaining, 
the receipts for 1904 being 7,018,344 milreis, against a total cx- 
jicnditure of 10.099.545 milreis. There were 2847 post offices 
(agc’Mtias), ol which 2160 were of the 4th or lowest grade. Brazil is 
a member of the Postal Union, and like Argentina exacts highei 
nominal rates of postage upon outgoing mail than those* agreed upon 
to cover the depreciation in her own currency. The letter rate was 
at first 200 reis (nearly 5id.), but it has been increased to 300 rcis, 
which IS ecpiivalcnt to 8u. at par and 4j|(l. at i5d. exchange. An 
inland parcel post wa.s in operation long before the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and a similar service with Portugal has been successfully 
maintained for a number of years, notwithstanding the difficulties 
interposed by customs regulations. National and international 
money order systems are also m operation. 

The constitution of Brazil provides that the coastwise trade shall 
be carried on by national vessels, but this provision did not go into 
effect until i8g6. And t'ven then, because of the insufficient number 
of Brazilian vessels it was provided in the regulations that foreign 
ve.ssels could be enrolled in that trade by using the Brazilian flag 
and employing a certain proportion of Brazilians on the crew. One 
ol the purposes of this restrictive provision was that of creating a 
national merchant marine, but the disinclination of Brazilians for 
maritime pursuits has been a serious obstacle to its realization. In 
K>oi the merchant navy included 228 steamers ol 91,465 tons net, 
and 343 sailing vessels of 76,992 tons net. These ves.scls are all 
engaged in the coasting and river trade of the country. Efforts 
have been made, however, to engage in foreign trade, and subsidies 
were offered for a passenger and freight service to the United States. 
On the 23rd of February 1906 the government completed a new 
contract with the Lloyd Brazileiro Company for its coastwise and 
river services, and included clauses providing for a line to the United 
States. This foreign service (monthly) began in August 1906. 

Although the coast of Brazil shows a large number of bays and 
tide-water river channels which are apparently suitable for commer- 
cial ports, a close examination of them reduces the number of good 
ports to less than a dozen. The others arc cither difficult of access, 
or are rendered practically useless by dangerous reefs, sand bars and 
shoals. Important inmrovcments have been undertaken in some of 
these ports. Those at Santos and Mangos, for example, have produced 
good results. In many cases, as at Rio dc Janeiro. Santos and 
Man&oa, the cost and maintenance of the new port-works are met 
I by an additional tax on merchandise, though the immediate cx- 
ditures are met by advances from the national treasury, and at 
de Janeiro by a foreign loan. 

Commifee , — ^The imports, exports and domestic trade of Brazil 
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are l>v reason of their mafjnitude and peculiar character the most 
important in South America, though the pvt capita aggregate is 
less than that of Argentina, Although an agricultural country, 
Brazil does not ptoduci* all its own bread and meat, and the imports 
of wh« at. wheat flour, nee. lish, jerked beef and jireserved meats, 
lard, butter, beans, j)otatoes, jiacked fruits and vegetables. Indian 
corn and other tood stnits. are surprisingly large. Since the creation 
ot tlie republic, extieme protective measures have caused the 
creation ot a large nuinticv of cotton factories and other manii' 
facture^, but these arc able to supjdy only a part of the consumption, 
and the importation of cotton find woollen fabrics, silks, ready- 
made tlolhin:,^ booN and shoes, Ac., is large. Modern industrial 
develojunent in some of the states has greatly increased the im- 
portation ol mat hinery. electric supplies, materials for construction, 
coal, tVc. Kerosene oil also figures among the princi^ial irniiorts, 
and b''('f cattle are imported for consumption by .some cities. The 
exports cover a wide range ot agricultural, pastoral and natural pro- 
ductions, including coffee, rubber, sugar, cotton, cocoa. Brazil nuts, 
matt (I'aragiuiy tea), hides, skins, fruits, gold, diamonds, manganese 
ore. cabinet wooMs and medicinal leaves, roots and resins. Coffee 
and rubber, however, represent from 8o to 90 % of the official 
valuation of all evports. High imjKirt duties are imposed by the 
national government and export duties by the states. The exchange 
of domestic prodiu S Ix'twi'en the states is greatly restricted through 
lack of chea]) transportation laeilities. and by the suicidal imposition 
of import and exjuirt duties by the stales, either for revenue or tor 
the jirotection of linme industries. 

Atiording to a .snmmarv for the six years 1901 to kjoA, derived 
from ollicial sources and iniblished in the annual Retrnspecto of the 
Jorual (it> Commeriii\ ol Hio de janeiro, the values of the imports 
and exports for those years (exclusive of com), reduced to pounds 
sterling at the average rule of exchange (or value of one milreis) 
for iMcli ye.ir, were as iollows 


Year. 

Average 
Value of 

Imports in 

Exports in 

the Milreis 

111 Pence. 

Pound;^ Sler. 

Pounds Stt‘r. 


KJOI 

n* 3 .I 

/. 

21.377,270 

23,27(1,418 

£. 

40,621,903 

li)OZ 

11 -<13 1 

36,437,456 

iu(i3 


24,207,81 1 

36.883,175 

l<it»4 

12-22 

25,015.423 


T«in5 1 

15-04 

2(>, 830,050 

44 .<M. 3 d ^3 

KloO 1 

16-17 

1 33,2^4,041 

53.050,480 


Nearly ^,‘0 of the exjiorts ol 11106 were of coffee and rubber, 
till* othcuil valiuitions of these being . coffee 245,474,525 milreis 
gold (i/,i7.fii 5,884), and rubber (including mani^oba and mangabeiru) 
12 j. <141. 4.J.J ’milreis gold (/^i4,o55,9i 1). 

Brazil IS essent lally an agricult ural country. No other ctnmlr}'^ has 
been abli* to eipnil Brazil m the jiroduction of coffee, and under 
bi'tter labour conditions the country might compete with the 
foremost m the jiroduction of cane sugar, cotton and tobacco. 
Besnlfs tliesi- it might easily excel in prcxbicing many of the tropical 
truils for whicli there is a commercial demand. l>iiring the colonial 
jif^notl sugar cane wais cultivated from Varahylra S. to the vicinity 
of Saul os. and sugar was the principal export of the colony. Before 
the middle ol the inth cimlury coffee became one of the leading 
exports, and its cultivation in the states of Sao I’aulo, Rio de Janeiro 
and Minas Geraes has been so increased since that lime that it repre- 
sents over four-fifths m value of the total exjiort ot agricultural 
nrodiu e. The jirincipal sugar-producing states are .\lagdas, Sergipe, 
Pernambuco. Hahia and Rio de Janeiro, and the production is 
betw'een 200,000 and V’o.ooo tons, the greater iiart of which is con- 
sumed in the country. Cotton has been widtdy cultivatc*d since 
early colonial days, principally in the northern Atlantic states. 
Tobacco IS also widely cultivated, and the product of some states, 
such lus Bahia, Minas Geraes and Goyaz. has a high local reputation 
tor Us exci'llence, CacAu (cocoa) is cultivated extensively in the 
Amazon Valley and along the coast as far south as southern Bahia, 
and forms one of the leading exports. In TQof) Sa.o Paulo offered 
premiums for its cultivation in the state. Rice has been cultivated 
in places, but without much success, although the quality jiroduced 
comparetl favourably with the imported article. Indian corn grows 
luxunuiitly everyw’here, but it does not mature well in the humid 
regions ot the Amazon region and the coast. The product of the 
elevated inland regions is good, but the costs of transportation and 
the small profits afforded liavc prevewted its extensive cultivation, 
and It is imported from the La Plata republics for consumption along 
the coast. Much has been said in regard to the production of wheat, 
and efforts have l>een made m various places to promote its cultiva- 
tion. It was once cultivated in Rio Grande do Sul with some success, 
and it has bc^n grown in Minas Geraes and Sfto Paulo, but in no case 
have the returns been sufficient to give it a permanent standing 
among the productions of the countr^^ The great majority of the 
people are unusc'd to wheaten bread,* using the coarse flour of the 
mandioca root instead, consequently the demand for wheat and 
flour IS confined to the large cities, which can obtain them from 


Argentina more cheaply than they can be produced in the country. 
One of the most common and important productions of Brazil is 
mandioca {Manihot), of which there are two well-known species, 
M. uiilissima and M. aipi. The first named, which is poisonous in 
its native state, is the cassava of Spanish America. From it is made 
fartnha de mandioca, which is the bread of the common people of 
Brazil, and tapioca. The poison is extracted by soaking tlie bruised 
or grated roots in water, after W'hich tin* coarse flour is roasted. 
Mandioca was cultivated by tlie natives before the discovery of 
America, and the wide area over which it has been distributed 
warrants the conclusion that the discovery of its value as a food 
and the means of sejiarating its poisonous properties must have 
occurred at a very remote pi'riod. The peanut, or ground-nut 
{Atachis hvpof^aea), is another widely-cultivated plant, dating from 
pre-Colum Ilian times. Very little attention has thus far bf‘en given 
to the cultivatum of fruit for exportation, the excejitions being 
bananas for the .Argentine and Uruguayan markets, and oranges and 
pineapples for European markets. The coast region from CearA to 
Rio de Janeiro is adajited to the cultivation of a great variety of 
iniits of a superior cpiality. Ceard, Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro are 
celebrated for their oranges, and Pernambuco for its delicious pine- 
apples. Tangerines, lemons. limes, grapes, guavas, figs, cashews or 
cajiis {4nacardtuni omdentalc), mangabas {Hancorttta spcciosa), 
joboticabas {hu^enia cauliflora and E. jahoticaha, Mart.), cocoa-nuts, 
mangos, fruitas de cande {Anona squamosa), plantains, cVc., are ]>ro- 
duced in abundance and with Utile labour. In some parts of .southern 
Brazil the fruits and vegetables of the temperate zone do well, but 
within the tr()})ics they thrive well only at a considerable elevation 
above sea leviL Ajiples, peaches, quiiu’es, raspbernes, strawberries, 
&c.. are produced under such conditions, but the flavour of their 
kind growai in colder climates is usually wanting. The vegetable 
productions are less numerous, but the>' include sweet potatoes, 
cabbages, cauliflower, lettuce, beans, peas, onions, garlic, tomatoes, 
okra, radishes, encumbers, couve, chuchu {Seckttm cdute). and aipim 
{Mavthoi aipi). The white potato, known as “ batata inglcz " 
(English potato), is grown in elevated localities, but it deteriorates 
so greatly after the first planting that fresh imported seed is necessary 
every second or third year. 

The pastoral industries, which date from early colonial times, 
havT suffered many vicissitudes, and their development has failed 
to keep pace with the country’s growth in jiopulation. Horses are 
ii.sed to some extent for riding, but very lit He for carnage and 
draught purjuises, consequently there has been no great incentive* 
for their breeding. They are largely used and raised in Rio Grandi* 
do Sul, but in the w*annef regions of the* north only to a limited extent. 
The* hardier mules are generally employed for draught, carnage, 
and saddle purposes m every part ol the country, and their breeding 
is a lucrative industry in the southern slates. Cattle-raising is the 
Jirincipal industry in Rio Grande do Sul, and receives considerable 
attention in Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, Santa Catharma, F’aran^, 
Piauhy and Rio Grande do Norte. It was estimated that there 
were 30.000,000 head of cattle in the republic in 1(104. but the estimate 
was unquestionably too largt*. A very large part ol the jerked beef 
consumed m Brazil is imjiorlcd from Argentina and liniguay, and 
some beet cattle also are imported. These importations at Kio de 
Janeiro in 1906 w'cre 12,464,170 kilograms of jerked beef and 
12,575 cattle. In the Kio Branco region of .\mazonas and in 

Piauhy, where tlie national government has long been the owner ol 
extensive cattle range.s, the industry is m a state of decadence. 
This is partly due to such jiests as the vampire bat and bush ticks 
U'arrapatos) , and partly to the imjirogressiveness of the cattlemen. 
Cattle- raising was once a flourishing industry on the island of 
Marajd, at the mouth of the Amazon, and it is followed to some extent 
at Alemqucr and other jioints along the Amazon, but the cattle 
are small, and commonly in bad condition, in southern Bahia the 
industry has been nearly extinguished through increasing aridity 
and droughts, but in the state ol Rio de Janeiro the planters an* 
increasing their herds. Minas Geraes produces cheese, butter and 
milk, as well as be(*f cattle for neighbouring cities. Matto Grosso 
classifies cattle-raising as a pnncij^al industry, hut under jiresent 
conditions the accessilile markets are too small for any large develop- 
ment, In Rio Grande do Sul. where it has attained its greatest 
development, about 400,000 beeves are slaughtered annually for 
the manufacture of jtrrkecl beef {xarque). beef extract, &c, Littli* 
attention has Iwen given to sheep in Brazil except in the southern 
states, and ev^en there the flocks are small. They were to b<‘ found 
m CearA and Piauhy in colonial times, and small flocks are still to be 
seen in the latter state, but no use is made of their wool, and the 
market for mutton is extremely limited because of oopnlar prejudices. 
Woollen manufactures have been established in Rio de Janeiro. Sao 
Paulo and Rio Grande do Siil. The exportation of wool amounted 
to 1,130,160 lb in 1906, Goats have been found highly profitable 
in many of the middle Atlantic states, where the long dry seasons 
render the campos unsuitable for cattle pasturage. The export of 
goat skins from these states is large. Swine do well in all imrts of 
the country, especially in Minas Geraes, Silo I^ulo. Rio de Janeiro, 
ParanA and Rio Grande do Sul, and domestic pork and (ard are 
slowly supplanting the heavily-taxed foreign products. 

Although the coast and river fisheries of Brazil are numerous and 
valnable, cured fish is one of the staple imports, and foreign product. 
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are to be iound even along the Amaion. In the Amaton valley fish 
is a principal article of fo^, and large quantities of ptrarucu {Sudis 
figas) are caught during the season of low water and prepar^ for 
storage or market by drying in the sun. This and the collection of 
turtle eggs for their oil, or butter, are chiefly Indian industries, and 
contribute largely to the support of the native population of that 
region. Along the coast the best-known fisheries are among the 
Abrolhos islands and in the shallow waters of Espirito Santo, where 
the garoupa. pargo and vermelho (species of Sertanus) abound in 
great numoers. 

The extractive or forest industries of Brazil were among the first 
to engage the attention of Europeans, and have always been con- 
sidered a principal source of colonial and national wealth. The varied 
uses of india-rubber in modem times, however, have given them a 
greatly enhanced importance and value. Of the exports of 1905, 
36 % were of this class, while those of the pastoral and mining 
industries combined were not quite Oj %. In 1906 the per- 
centages were 31 and 6*67, showii^ a considerable loss for the former 
and a slight gain for the latter. The principal products of this class 
are india-rubber, mat6. Brazil nuts, vegetable wax, palm fibre, 
cabinet woods, and medicinal leaves, roots, resins. &c. Belore the 
discovery of the cheaper aniline colours, dye-woods were among the 
most valuable products of the country ; in fact, Brazil derives her 
name from that of a dye-wood (Brazil-wood - CaesalMnia echinaia), 
known as bfesill, hrasilly, btesilji, braxilis, or brasih long before the 
discovery of America (see Humboldt's G^ographie du nouveau 
continent, tom. ii. p. 214). which for niany generations was the most 
highly prized of her natural productions. Of the total exports of 
this group (1905) very nearly 90 was of india-nilil^er. which 
percentage was reduced to 85 in the following year. The exportation 
for 1906 was 69,76j.i23ft> of Hevea, 5.871.968th of mani^oba, and 
I 440 ni lb of mangabeira rubber, the whole valued at 124,941.433 
niilrcis gold. The dried leaves and smaller twigs of mat6 (Para- 
guayan tea— Ilex paraguayensis) are exjiorted to the southern Spanish 
American republics, where (as m Rio Grande do Sul) the beverage 
IS exceedingly popular. The export in 1906 amounted to 127,4 } 
lb, officiully valued at 16,502.881 milreis gold. The collection of 
Brazil nuts along tlie Amazon and its tributaries is essentially a 
poor man’s industry, requiring no other plant than a boat. The 
liar vest comes in January and February, in the rainy sca-son^i^d , 
the nut-gatherers often come one or two hundred miles in their b<»ts 
to the best forests. Tlie nuts are the fruit of the Bertkolletia excelsa, 
one of the largest trees of the Amazon forest region, and are enclosed, 
sixteen to eighteen in number, in a hard, thick pcncarp. Another 
nut-producing tree is the sapucaia {Lecythis ollaria), whose nuts are 
enclosed in a larger pericarp, and are considered to be better flavoured 
than those first desenbed. The crop is a variable one, the export 
in T905 having been 198.226 hectolitres, while that of 190O was 
96.77 o‘ hectolitres. It could undoubtedly be largely increased. 
Vegetable wax, which is an excellent substitute for beeswax, is a 
product of the carnahuha palm {Copernicia cerifera), and is an im- 
portant export from Ceara. Palm, or piossava fibre, deriv^ from 
the piassava palm, is used in the manufacture of brooms, brushes, &c. 
It is found as far south as southern Bahia, and the export could be 
very largely increased. The ei^rt ol cabinet woods is not 
considering the forest area of Brazil and the variety and quality 
of the woods. This is principally due to the cost and difficulties 
of transporting timbers to the coa.st. The export is confined pnnci- 
pally to rosewood. Of tlie medicinal pla.nts, the best-knewn products 
are ipecacuanhfi, sarsaparilla, copaiba, jaborandi ^d cinchona, but 
this IS only a part of the list. Besides these, tonka beans, anatto, 
vanilla, and castor-oil seeds form a part of the exports. 

The mineral exports are surprisingly small. Gold was diMovercd 
by the Portuguese soon after their settlement of the coast in the 
16th century, but the washings were poor and attracted little amn- 
tion. The richer deposits of Minas Geraes were discovered about 
1693, and those of Matto Grosso early in the following cc"tujT 
Abandoned placer mines are to be found in every part of the unsettle 
interior, showing how thoroughly it had been 
hunters in those early days. Some good mines, 
and the abandoned Gongo Soco, have been developed m Mmas 
Geraes. but the great majority are small and not very productiw. 
Diamonds were discovered in Minas Geraes, near the town n^ 
Diamantina. during the first half of the 1 8th century, thevdates 
given ranging from 1725 to 1746. but the productivene^ of the 
^strict has greatly decreased. Diamonds have also been foimd in 
Bahia. Goyaz and Paranfi. Other previous stonw found m B»«l 
are the topaz, ruby, aquamarine, tourmaline, chrysoberyl, garnet 
and amethyst. Among the minerals are silver, platinum, copper 
iron, lead, Mnganese, chromium, quicksilver, bjamuttu arsenic and 
anUrn^y of which only iron and manganese ha.^ bera regulariy 
mined. \he copper depwits of Minas Geraes are said to be promwng. 
Manganese is mined in Minas Geraes for export. 
been found in moat of the states, and aw 
Minas Gemes. The Ypanema mne and ironworks, 

Sfio Panto, which beteng to the national government, have ^ 
^pSation since 1810. Lid small charcoal forges were m operaj^ 
in c^ial times and suppUed the mines with a considerable part of 
the iron needed by the^ Many of the richer deposits ^^e nw« 

boendevelopedbecauscof a lack of fuel and limestone. Bituminous 
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coal of an inferior quality is mined to a limited extent in Rio Grande 
do Sul, and another mine has been opened in Santa Catharina. 
These coal deposits extend from Rio Grande do Sul imrth into the 
state of S&o Paulo. Salt, which does not figure in the list of exjports, 
is produced along the coast between Pernambuco and Cape St Roque. 
The annual production is about 240,000 tons. 

To illustrate the comparative jsroductiveness and relationship of 
these sources of national wealth and industry, the following official 
returns of export for the years i90<| and 1906 are arranged in the 
four general classes previously discussed, the values bdng in 
Brazilian gold milreis, worth 28. 3d. or 54.6 cents to the milreis ; — 


Agfieulheval. 


Coflee » . • . » 

1905- 

Milreis, gold. 
190,404,576 

Cotton • • . * . 

10,290,790 

Cacaii 

9,240,3*3 

Tobacco 

7,335, *63 

Sugar 

3,608,476 

Bran ^ 

1,490,312 

Cotton seed .... 

964,074 

Mandioca flour , . . 

692,079 

Fruits 

606,678 

Castor-oil seeds . 

214,016 

224.846,477 

Natural and Porest. 

Rubber : 

Mangabeira . . 

1,286,672 

Manitoba .... 

7.4*8,559 

Hevea (Pari) . 

119,434,947 

Mat6 (Paraguay tea) 

ii,oH8,io8 

Brazil nuts .... 

2,064,049 

Palm wax (Carnahuba) . 

1,847,273 

Cabinet woods . 

390,070 

Pias.sava fibre . . 

336,668 

Medicinal leaves, roots, 
resins, &c. . . . 

*9*. 534 


,43.331. >42 


Pastoral and Animal. 


Salted hides . . 

, . 7,010,498 

Dry hides . 

. . 5,330,440 

Skins .... 

. . 4,* *7, .590 

Horse liair . . 

. . 307.505 

Horns . . 

. . 276,172 

Wool .... 

. . *42,414 

Beef extract, &c. 

, . 81,607 


17,266,226 


Mineral Products. 

Gold, in bars . . 

. . 3,734,469 

Manganese ore 

. . 2,958,462 

Monazite sand 

. . 889,231 

Precious stones . 

. . 633,91b 


8,216,078 


Miscellaneous* 

Old metals * . . 

. . 263,506 

Sundry products 

. . 2,177,512 


2,441,018 

Total, all products 

. . 396,827,679 


1906. 

Mili^, gold. 
a45«474..'5a5 
i4.7aM9a 

8,283,150 

5»388,596 

1,128,761 

1,084.742 

789.913 

7M.33a 

333.»5o 

290,247,683 


1.376,014 

7»335.870 

116,229,549 

16,502,881 

1,190,177 

3,733,478 

318.873 

347»323 

263,137 

147,297,302 


9,691,180 

7,675,71.3 

4,639,512 

403,541 

277,488 

354,045 

110,925 

23,152,406 


4,379,160 
1,594,48b 
881,289 
i ,480,260 

8,335,193 


382,073 

2,225,163 

2,607,236 


471,639,822 

Manufactures. —Beiore the establishment of the re^blic very 
little attention had been given to manufacturing indusWes beymd 
what was necessary to prepare certain crude prMucts for market. 
Sugar and mm were essentially plantation products down to the 
last ten years of the empire, when central usines using improved 
machinery and methods were introduced ^ 

sugar plantations from rum. The crude methods of prepanng jerkea 
beef were also modified to some extent by better e(]uipm awtmrs 
and establishments for preparing berf cxtrwt, pressed 
There were also mills for crushing the dried mat6 leaves, cigar and 

1 The “ bran ” exported is from imported wheat and cannot be 

considered a nationm product * 

* The “ old met^s consist of old iron, brass, 4c., derived ftom 
railway material, machinery, &c., all imported, and should not bo 
considered a Brazilian product ..... 

The " sundry products * would probably be included in the four 
general classes were the items given. 
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cigarette factories, small chocolate factories, hat factories, brick and 
tile yards, potteries, tanneries, saddleries, and many other small 
industries common to all large communities. Considerable protec- 
tion was afforded to many of these industries by the customs tariff 
of that time, but protection did not become an acknowledged 
national policy until after 1889. After that time the duties on 
imports were repeatedly and largely increased, both as a means of 
raising larger revenues and as an encouragement to manufacturing 
enterprise. Although the protective tariffs thus imposed have 
resulted in a large increase in manufacturing industries, some of 
them have been antagonistic to the productive interests of the 
country, as in the case of weaving mills which use imported yams. 
Other industries are carried on entirely with imported materials, and 
are national only in name. Among these are flour mills, factories 
for the cutting of wire nails and making hollow ware from sheet iron, 
and factories for the manufacture of umbrellas, boots and shoes, 6 cc. 

The greatest progress has been made in the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics, principally of the plainer and coarser grades used by the 
common people. There were 155 of these factories in 1895, but in 
1905 only 108 were in operation, with 715,000 spindles, and about 
37,000 operative >5. Nearly one-Iialf of these were weaving mills, 
using imported yarn. The factories are widely distributed, and 
some are favoured by state legislation in addition to the national 
tariff. The largest and best equip])ed of them are located in the 
federal states of Rio de Janeiro and Sio Paulo, though the greater 
art of the raw cotton us^ comes from the northern states and pays 
igh freight rates. The manufacture of woollen blankets, cashmeres, 
flannels, &c., had also undergone noteworthy development and is 
carried on in fifteen factories, located principally in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Biscuit-making is represented 
bv a large number of factories, for the most part in Rio de Janeiro 
and .sao Paulo, and there are a number of breweries of the most 
modem type in the same two states. The manufacture of boots 
and shoes has also received much attention, but the materials used 
are for the most part imported. Among other manufactures are 
butter and cheese, canned fruits and vegetables, glass and earthen- 
w’arc, printing and wrapping paper, furniture, matches, hats, 
clothing, pharmaceutical profiucts, soaps and perfumery, ice, 
artificial drinks, cigars and cigarettes, fireworks and candles, 

Cmffrnmfnt . — The overthrow of the monarchy by a military 
revolt in Rio de Janeiro on 15th November 1889, resulted in the 
creation of a federal republic under the name of United States 
of Brazil (Estados Unidos do Brazil). The constitution under 
which the republic is governed was drafted by a constituent 
assembly convened on the 15th of November 1890, and wa.s 
adopted on the 24th of February 1891, The supreme powers (d 
the nation are vested in three partially indeptmdent branches of 
government — executive, legislative, and judicial— represented 
by the president and his cabinet, a national congress of two 
chambers, and a supreme tribunal. The states forming the 
federation consist of the twenty provinces and municipal district 
of the empire, but the number may be increased or diminished 
by the states concerned with the approval of the national 
congress. The states are self-governed, and have exclusive 
control of the public lands, mines, industries, and all local 
affairs. They have the sole right also to impose duties on 
exports and taxes upon real estate, industries and professions, 
and transfers of property. Among other things they are charged 
with the supervision and support of primary education, with 
the maintenance of order, and with the organization and support 
of a system of state courts. Both the national and state govern- 
ments exercise the right to impose stamp and consumption 
taxes, and the municipalities likewise are permitted to impose 
licence and consumption taxes. The national government 
reserves for itself the exclusive right to direct the foreign affairs 
of the republic, to maintain an army and navy^ to impose 
duties on imports, to regulate foreign commerce, to collect port 
dues, to issue money and create banks of issue, and to maintain 
a postal and national telegraph service. It also supervises 
secondary and superior education, issues patents, and provides 
federal courts for the trial of cases amenable to federal laws. 
The national government is forbidden to interfere in the peculiar 
affairs of the states except to repel foreign invasion, to maintain 
a republican form of government, to re-establish order at the 
request of a state, or to enforce federal laws and sentences. 
Th^ Mates are forbidden, likewise, to tax iederal property, to 
tax Ititer-state commerce, to impose duties of their own on 
foreign imports, or to resist the execution nf judicial sentences 
^lllllinating in othtr states. The separation of church and state 


is provided for by the constitution, and both the nation and the 
states are forbidden to establish, subsidize or restrict the 
exercise of any religious worship. Foreigners are eligible to 
Brazilian citizenship, and the right of suffrage is conferred upon 
all male citizens over twenty -one years of age, except beggars, 
illiterates, the rank and file of the armed forces, members of 
monastic orders, &c., bound by private vows, and all unregistered 
citizens. 

The executive power of the nation is vested in a president, 
elected for a term of four years by a direct vote of the electors. 
He must be a native Brazilian over thirty-five years of age, in 
the full enjoyment of his political rights, and is ineligible for the 
next succeeding term. A vice-president is elected at the same 
time and under the same conditions, who is president of the 
senate ex officio^ and succeeds to the presidency in case the 
office becomes vacant during the last two years of the presidential 
term. Should the vacancy occur during the first two years of 
the term, a new election must be held. %e president receives a 
salary of 120,000 milreis and the vice-president of 36,000 milreis. 
ITie president is advised and assisted by a cabinet of six ministers, 
viz. foreign affairs ; finance ; agriculture, industry and com- 
meroe;* communications (Viacao) and public works war; 
and marine. The ministers are appointed and removed by the 
president, take no part in the sessions of congress, and are 
responsible to the president alone for their advisory acts. The 
president sanctions and promulgates, or vetoes, or ignores the 
laws and resolutions voted by congress, and issues decrees and 
regulations for their execution. His veto may be over-ridden 
by a two-thirds vote in each chamber, and permitting ten days 
to pass without signing an act is considered as acquiescence 
and it is promulgated by congress. The president is charged 
with the duties (among others) of commanding the armed forces 
of the republic, appointing the prefect of the national capital, 
designating members of the supreme tribunal and diplomatic 
representatives for the approval of the senate, to negotiate 
treaties, &c., ad referendum to congress, and maintain relations 
with foreign powers, to declare war in case of invasion and to 
declare martial law in case of grave internal disorder, and to 
advise congress at the opening of the annual session of the pro- 
gress and state of public affairs. He may be impeached before 
the senate for his official acts and suspended from office, or tried 
by the supreme tribunal for criminal offences. 

The legislative power is vested in a national congress of two 
chambers, elected by direct suffrage, and convened on the 3rd 
of May each year. The regular annual sessions are of (our months’ 
duration, but they may be extended to complete necessary 
legislation. The senate consists of sixty-three members (three 
from each state and the federal district) elected for a period of 
nine years, one-third of each delegation being renewed every 
three years. The senators must be not less than thirty-five 
years of age, and are exempt from all legal processes not previ- 
ously authorized by the senate during their term of office, 
except in cases of arrest in flagrante delicto for a capital crime. 
The chamber of deputies contains 212 members, the membership 
being distributed among the states off a basis of one for each 
70,000 of population, but with a minimum representation of four 
for each state. The deputies are elected by direct suffrage for 
the legislative session of three years, and have the same im- 
munities from legal process as the senators. The chamber has 
the right of initiative in the organization of the annual budget 
laws and those relative to the numerical strength of the army 
and navy. The members of both houses receive a per dietn 
subsidy. 

The judicial system of the republic consists of a supreme 
federal tribunal of fifteen judges m the national capital, and a 
district tribunal in the capital ^ each state, which forms a federal 
judicial district. The judges are appointed for life and can 
be removed only by judicial sentence and impeachment. 
One member of the supreme tribunal holds the position of 

* Previous to 1907 these two departments were united in one under 
the designation “ Industry. Communications and Public Works.** 
The division was decreed December 29, 1906. 
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solicitor-general of the republic. The judges and solicitor-general 
are appointed by the president with the approval of the senate, 
but the tribunal chooses its own presiding officers and secretaries 
and, nominally, is independent of executive control. TTie 
supreme tribunal has original and appellate jurisdiction, but its 
power to pass on the constitutionality of federal laws and 
executive acts seems to fall short of that of the United States 
Supreme Court. It has authority, however, to review the acts 
and laws of state goveniments and to decide upon their con- 
stitutionality. The district federal court has but one judge 
{jutz df seccdo) and a solicitor of the republic, and has original 
jurisdiction in federal causes. Each state has its own local laws 
and courts, independent of federal control, but subject to the 
review of the supreme tribunal, and with rights of appeal to that 
tribunal in specified cases. The federal district, which has a 
municipal council instead of a legislature, has a system of 
municipal and higher courts peculiar to itself. Limited judicial 
powers are exercised by chiefs of police, and by certain depart- 
ment commissions, or boards, of an executive character. The 
members of the army and na\7 are governed by special laws, 
enjoy immunities from civil process, and are subject to the 
jurisdiction of military courts. The civil code of the republic 
is based upon Roman law. 

Army . — The nominal strength of the army in 1906 was 
29,489, including the officers of the general and subordinate 
staffs and the officers and cadets of the military schools. 
This total represents the nominal strength of the army in 
times of peace. Its actual strength, however, is about 15,000 
men, some of the regimental and battalion organizations 
being skeletons. Its organization consists of 40 battalions 
of infantry with one transport and one depot company, 14 
regiments of cavalry of 4 squadrons each, 6 regiments of 
field artillery with 24 batteries and 6 battalions of heavy 
artillery with 24 batteries, and two battalions of engineers. 
Efforts to organize a national guard have been unsuccessful, 
although officer.s have been appointed and the organization 
perfected, on paper. The police force, however, is organized on 
a military footing and armed, and is available for service in case 
of necessity. It is credited with 20,000 men. According to law 
military service is obligatory, but the government has been 
unable to enforce it. Impressment is commonly employed to 
fill the ranks, and in cases of emergency the prison popuUtion 
is drawn upon for recruits. The president is nominally 
commander-in-chief of the army, but the actual command is 
vested in a general staff in the national capital, and in the ^neral 
commanding each of the seven military districts into which the 
republic is divided. The most important of these districts is 
that of Rio Grande do Sul, where a force of 11,226 men is 
stationed. The principal war arsenal is in Rio de Janeiro. 
The rifle used by the infan tr>' is a modified Mauser of the German 
1888 model. Military instruction is given at the Eschola Militar 
of Rio de Janeiro. The military organization is provided with 
an elaborate code and systems of military courts, which cul- 
minate in a supreme militar}^ tribunal composed of 15 judges 
holding office for life, of which 8 are general army officers, 
4 general naval officers and 3 civil judges. 

Navy , — The naval strength of the republic consisted in 1906 
of a collection of armoured and wooden vessels of various ages 
and types of construction, of which three armoured vessels 
(including the two designed for coast defence), four protected 
cruisers, five destroyers and torpedo-cruisers, and half a dozen 
torpedo boats represented what may be termed the effective 
fighting force. The loss of the armoured turret ship '‘Aquida^ 
by a magazine exploeion in the bay of Jacarepagua, near Rio de 
Janeiro, in 1905, had left Brazil with but one fighting vessel (the 
** Reachuelo ”) of any importance. Many of the wooden and 
iron vessels listed in the Navd Annual y 1906, though obsolete 
and of no value whatever as fighting machines, are used for 
river and Arbour service, and in the suppression of trifling 
insurrections. The Annual describes 21 vessels of various 
types, and mentions 23 small gunboats used for river and 
harl^ur service. Besides these there are a number of practice 
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boats (small school-ships), transports, despatch boats and 
launches. A considerable j^rt of &e armament is old, but the 
more modem vessels are armed with Armstrong rifled guns. 
The lUival progranune of the republic for 1905 provided for the 
prompt construction of 3 battleships of the largest displacement, 
3 armoured cruisers, 6 destroyers, 12 to^do boats and 3 sub- 
marine boats ; and by 1909 tne reoiganization of the nav>* was 
far advanced. The principal naval arsenal is located at Rio de 
Twieiro. The government possesses dry docks at Rio de Janeiro. 
The naval school, which has always enjoyed a high reputation 
among Brazilians, is situated on the island of Enxadas in the 
hay of Rio de Janeiro. There are smaller arsenals at Para, 
Pernambuco, SSo Salvador and Ladario (Matto Grosso) and a 
shipbuilding yard of considerable importance at the Rio de 
Janeiro arsenal. 

Education is in a backward condition, and it is 
estimated that 80% of the population can neither read nor 
write. The lowest rate of illiteracy is to be found in the southern 
half of the republic. Public instruction is, by constitutional 
provision, under secular control, but religious denominations 
are permitted to have their own schools. Primary instruction 
is free but not compulsory, and the schools are supported and 
supervised by the states. An incomplete return in 1891 gave 
8793 schools and 376,399 pupils. Secondary and higher educa- 
tion are under both federal and state control, the former being 
represented by lyceums in the state capitals, and by such 
institutions as the Gymnasio Nacional (formerly Collegio Dom 
Pedro II.) in Rio de Janeiro. Many of the states also maintain 
normal schools of an inferior type, that of Sfto Paulo being the 
best and most modem of the number. Higher, or superior, in- 
struction is confined almost exclusively to professional schools— 
the medical schools of Rio de Janeiro and ^hia, the law schools 
of Sfto Paulo and Pernambuco, the polytechnic of Rio de Janeiro, 
and the school of mines of Ouro Preto. There are many private 
schools in all the large cities, from the primary schools maintained 
by the church and various corporations and religious associations 
to schools of secondary and collegiate grades, such as the Protes- 
tant mission schools of Petropolis, Piracicaba, Juiz de F6ra, Sfto 
Paulo and Parand, the Lyceu de Artes c Officios (night school) of 
Rio de Janeiro, and the Mackenzie College of Sfto Paulo. Perhaps 
the best educational work in Brazil is done in these private 
schools. In addition to these there are a number of seminaries 
for the education of priests, where special attention is given to 
the classics and belles-lettres. 

Rdi^ion , — The revolution of 1889 and the constitution adopted 
in 1891 not only effected a radical change in the form of govern- 
ment, but also brought about the separation of church and state. 
Before that time the Roman Catholic Church had been recognized 
and supported by the state. Not only are the national and state 
governments forbidden by the constitution to establish or 
subsidize religious worship, but its freedom is guaranteed by a 
prohibition against placing obstructions upon its exercise. 
The relations of the state with the disestablished church since 

1889 have been somewhat anomalous, the government having 
decided to continue during their lives the stipends of the church 
functionaries at the time of disestablishment. The census of 

1890 divided the population into 14,179,615 Roman Catholics, 
143,743 Protestants, 3300 of all other faiths, 7257 of no religious 
profession, and 600,000 unchristianized Indians. The increase 
of population through immigration is overwhelmingly Catholic, 
and the nation must, therefore, continue Roman Catn^olic whether 
the church is subsidized by the state or not. The moral character 
of churchmen in Brazil has been severely criticized by many 
observers, and the ease with which disestamishment was effected 
is probably largely due to their failings. The church had 
exercised a preponderating influence in all matters relating to 
education and the social life of the people, and it was felt that 
no sweeping reforms could be secured until its domination had 
been broken. The immediate results of disestablishment were 
civil marriage, the civil registry of births and deaths, and the 
secularization of cemeteries ; but the church retains its influence 
over all loyal churchmen through the confessional, the last rites 
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of the church, and their sentiment against the profanation of 
holy ground. Formerly Brazil constituted an ecclesiastical 
province under the metropolitan jurisdiction of an archbishop 
residing at Bahia, with ii suffragan bi^ops, 12 vicars-generai 
and about 2000 curates. In 1892 the diocese of Rio de Janeiro 
was made an archbishopric, and four new dioceses were created. 
Three more have been added since, making twenty dioceses in 
all In 1905 the archbishop of Rio de Janeiro was made a 
cardinal. The church has eleven seminaries for the education 
of priests, and maintains a large number of private schools, 
especially for girls, which are patronized by the better classes. 
The church likewise exercises a far-reaching influence over the 
people through the beneficent work of its lay orders, and through 
the hospitals and asylums under its control in every part of the 
country. A Misericordia hospital is to be found in almost every 
town of importance, and readhimentos for orplian girls in all the 
large cities. In no country have these charities received more 
generous support than in Brazil. The Protestant contingent 
consists of a number of small congregations scattered throughout 
the country, a few Portuguese Protestants from the Azores, a 
part of the German colonists settled in the central and southern 
states, and a large percentage of the North Europea^ and 
Americans temporarily resident in Brazil, The Positivists are 
few in number, but their congregations are made up of educated 
and influential people. 

Art, Science and Literature. — The Brazilian people have the 
natural taste for art, music and literature so common among 
the Latin nations of the Old World. The emperor Dom Pedro II. 
did much to encourage these pursuits, and many promising 
young men received their education in Europe at his personal 
expense. Still earlier in the century (18x5) the regent Dom 

i ohn VL brought out a number of French artists to educate 
is subjects in the fine arts, and the Escola Real de Sciencias, 
Aries e Officios was founded in the following year. From this 
beginning resulted the Academia de Bellas Aries of a later date, 
to which was added a conservatory of music in 1841. The 
institution is now called the Escola Nacional de Bellas Aries. 
Free instruction in the fine arts has been given in this school. 
The higher results of artistic training, however, are less marked 
than a widespread dilettantism. The Brazilian comjwser Carlos 
Gomes (1839- 1896) is the best known of those who have adopted 
mu.sic as a profession, his opera II Guarani having been produced 
at most of the European capitals. The most prominent among 
Brazilian painters is Pedro Americo, and in sculpture Rodolpho 
Bernardelli has done good work. In science Brazil has accom- 
plished very little, although many eminent foreign naturalists 
have spent years of study within her borders. Jofilo Barbosa 
Rodrigues has done some good work in botany, especially in 
the study of the palms of the Amazon, and Jofto Baptista de 
Lacerda has made important biologic^ investigations at the 
national museum of Rio de Janeiro. There are several scientific 
societies and institutions in the country, but they rarely under- 
take original wmrk. The most active are the geographical 
societies, but very little has been done in the direction of scientific 
exploration. Some interesting results have been obtained from 
the boundary surveys, from Dr E. Cruls’s exploration of a section 
of the Goyaz plateau in 1892 in search of a site for the future 
capital of the republic, and from some of the river and railway 
surveys. In 1875 a geological commission was organized under 
the direction of Professor Charles Frederick Hartt, but it was 
disbanded two years later. In 1906 Congress resolved to under- 
take a national geological survey under the direction of Mr 
Orville A. Derby, one of Professor Bfartt's assistants. The coal 
resources of the southern states were investigated in 1904, under 
the auspices of the national government, by Dr J. C. White, of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, who found strata of fairly good coal 
at depths of x 00 to 200 ft. extending from Rio Gran^ do Sul 
north to Sao Paulo. The more important contributions to our 
present knowledge of Brazil, however, have obtained through 
the laboum of foreign naturalists. Beginning with the German 
nuneralogist W. L. von Eschwege, who spent nineteen yean 
in Braxfi (1809-1828), the list includes A. de Saint-Hiiaire (1816- 


1820 and 1830), J. B. von Spix and C. F. von Martins (181 7-1820), 
Prince Max zu Neuwied (1815-1817), P. W. Lund (1827-1830, 
and 1830 to 1880, the year of his death), George Gardner (1836- 
1841), A. R. Wallace (1848-1852), H. W. Bates (1848-1859I 
Hermann Burmeistcr (1850-1852), Louis Agassiz (1865-1866), 
Charles Frederick Hartt (1865-1866, 1872 and 1875-1878) 
and Karl von den Steinen (1884-1885 and 1887-1888). These 
explorations cover every branch of natural science and resulted 
in publications of inestimable scientific value. There should also 
be mentioned the monumental work of C. F. P. von Martius 
on the Flora Braziliensis, and the explorations of Agassiz and 
Lund. Among other scientists of a later date who have published 
important works on Brazil are the American geologists 0 . A. 
Derby and J. C. Branncr, the Swiss naturalist E. A. Goeldi, 
the German botanist J. Huber, the German ethnologist H. von 
Ihring, and the German geographer Fried. Katzer. The /»- 
siiiuto Hisiorico e Geographico Brazileiro, though devoted chiefl\ 
to historical research, has rendered noteworthy service in its 
encouragement of geographical exploration and by its publication 
of various scientific memoirs. The Museu Nacional at Rio de 
Janeiro, which has occupied the imperial palace of Sfio Christova(j 
since the overthrow of the monarchy, contains large collections 
of much scientific value, but defective organization and apathetic 
direction have rendered them of comparatively slight service. 
The Observatorio Nacional at Rio de Janeiro is another prominent 
public institution. The botanical gardens of Brazil are develop- 
ing into permanent exhibitions of the flora of the regions in which 
they are located. That of Rio de Janeiro is widely celebrated 
for its avenues of royal palms, but it has also rendered an im- 
portant service to the countiy^ in the dissemination of exotic 
plants. 

Brazilian literature has been seriously prejudiced by partisan 
politics and dilettantism. The colonial period was one of 
strict repression, the intellectual life of the people being jealously 
supervised by the church to protect itself against heresy, and 
their progress being restricted by the Portuguese crown to 
protect its monopoly of the natural resources of the country. 
The arrival of Dom John VL in 1808 broke down some of these 
restrictions, and the first year of his residence in Rio de Janeiro 
saw the establishment of the first printing press in Brazil and 
the publication of an official gazette. There was no freedom of 
the press, however, until 1821, when the abolition of the censor- 
ship and the constitutional struggle in Portugal gave rise to 
a political discussion that marked the opening of a new era in 
the development of the nation, and aroused an intellectual 
activity that has been highly productive in journalistic and 
polemical writings. In no count^}^ perhaps, has the press 
exercised a more direct and powerful influence upon government 
than in Brazil, and in no other countr>» can there be found so 
high a percentage of journalists in official life. Some of the 
political writers have played an important part in moulding 
public opinion on certain questions, as in the case of A. C. 
Tavares Bastos, whose Cartas do Solitario were highly instru- 
mental in causing the Amazon to be thrown open to the world’s 
commerce and idso in preparing the way for the abolition of 
slavery ; and in that of Joaquim Saldanha Marinho, whose 
discussions in 1874-1876 of the relations between church and 
state prepared the way for their separation. The personal 
element is conspicuous in Brazilian journalism, and for a 
considerable period of its history libellous attacks on persons, 
signed by professional sponsors, popularly called tesias de ferro 
(iron heads), were admitted at so much a line in the best 
newspapers. 

The singular adaptability of the Portuguese language to 
poetical expression, coupled with the imaginative temperament 
of the people, has led to an unusual production and appreciation 
of poetry. The percentage of educated men who have written 
little volumes of lyrics is surprisingly large, and this may be 
accounted for by the old Portuguese custom of reciting poetry 
with musical accompaniment. The most popular of the Brazilian 
poets are Thomaz Antonio Gonzaga, Antonio Gonsalves Dias 
and Bernardo GuimarAes. Among the dramatists and novelists 
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may be mentioned Joaquim Manoel de Macedo, Jos6 Martiniano 
de Alencar^ Bernardo GuimarSes, A. de Escrangnolle Taunay 
and M. Machado de Assis. Jos^ M. de Aiencar is usually 
descnbcd as the greatest of Brazilian novelists. The most 
popular of his romances are Iracema and 0 Guarany, In 
historical literature Brazil has produced one writer of high stand- 
ing— Francisco Adolpho Varnhagen (Visconde de Porto Seguro), 
whose Historia Geral do Brazil is a standard authority on that 
subject. The two English authorities, Robert Southey’s History 
of Brazil, covering the colonial period, and John Armitage’s 
History of Brazil, covering the period between ^e arrival of the 
Braganza family (1808) and the abdication of Dom Pedro 1 . 

(1831), have been translated into Portuguese. Another Brazilian 
historian of recognized merit is Jofto Manoel Pereira da Silva, 
whose historical writings cover the first years of the empire, from 
its foundation to 1840. Among the later, writers Joao Capistrano 
de Abren has produced some short historical studies of great 
merit. In the field of philosophic speculation, Auguste Comte 
has had many disciples in Brazil. 

Finance . — The national revenue ih derived largely from the duties 
on imports, the duties on exports having been surrendered to the 
states when the republic was organized. Other sources of revenue 
are stamp taxes on business transactions, domestic consumption 
taxes (usually payable in stamps) on manufactured tobaccos, 
beverages, boots and shoes, textiles, matches, salt, preserved foods, 
hats, pharmaceutical preparations, perfumeries, candles, vinegar, 
walking sticks aiid playing cards, and taxes on lotteries, p^senger 
tickets, salaries and dividends of joint-stock companies. Formerly 
import duties were payable in currency, but in r8gy it was decided } 
collect 10 % of them in gold to provide the government with 
specie for its iforeign remittances. The revenues and expenditures 
have since then l^*n calculated in gold and currency together, 
to the complete mystification of the average citizen, and the gold 
jwreentage of the duties on imports has been increased to 35 and 
50 % (in 1907), the higher rate to apply to specified articlp and rule 
when exchange on l^ndon is above 14 pence per milreis, and the 
lower when it is below. The service of the national debt alMorbs 
a very large part of the expenditure, about 45 % of the estimates 
for 1907 being assigned to the department of finance. The depart- 
ment of industry, communications and public works takes the next 
highest proportion, but alwut half its expenditures are met by 
special taxes, as in the case of port works and railway inspection, 
and by the revenues of the state railways, telegraph lines and post 
office. The depreciation and unstable character of the paper 
currency render it difficult to give a clear statement of receipts and 
expenditures for a term of vears, the sterling e(iuiv^erits often show- 
ing a decrease, through a fall in the value of tlie milreis, where there 
has been an actual increase in currenev returns. This was most 
noticeable between 1889 and 1898, when exchange, which represents 
the value of the milreis, fell from a maximum of 27I pence (zyd. 
iKung the par valm* of the milreis) to a minimum of 5| pence. 

Since i8y8 there has been an upward movement of exchange, the 
average rate for 1905 having been very nearly 16 pence. In this 
period the increa.se in the sterling equivalents would be proportion- 
ately greater than that of the currency values. The gold and 
currency receipts and expenditures for tlie six years 1900 to I 9 *> 5 r 
inclusive, according to official returns, were as follows : — 
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the interest obligations on its debt and railway guarantees, and m 
arrangement was madt with its creditors in !<ondofi for tbe issue of a 
5 % mnding loan to an amount not to exceed ;^io,ooo,ooo, aad the 
suspension of all amortization for thirteen years. On the other 
hand the government agreed to withdraw currency, which had 
reached a total of 788,364,614 ^-milreis, pari passu with the issue of 
the loan, the milreis being computed at 18 jMnce. The purpow of 
this condition was in order to improve the value of the milreis 
in order to increase the specie value of the revenues; The scheme 
came into operation in June 1898, and not only was a complete 
suspension of payments avoided but the financial situation was 
greatly improved. The government even withdrew more of its 
currency issues than required by the agreement, and the value of ^e 
milreis steadily improved. At the same time the government carried 
out the forced conversion of the national loans into lower interest- 
bearing issues, which greatly reduced the annual interest charges. 
These* measures would have j>ut the financial affairs of the nation on 
a solid footing in a very few years had the government be^ able 
to keep its expenditure within its income. The naval revolt of 
1803-1894, however, had aroused the spirit of militarism in Ae 
ruling classes, and the effort to perfect the organization and equip* 
ment of the armv, strengthen the fortifications of Rio de Janeiro, 
and increase the navy, have kept expenditures in excess 01 
the revenues. The purchase of guaranteed railways owned by 
foreign companies likewise added largely to the bonded in- 
debtedness, though the onus was in existence in another form. 
The result of these measures was a large addition to the public 
debt, which on 31st December 1906 was approximately as follows 
{apolices being the name given to bonds inscribed to the holder):— 


External debt : 

Loans of 1883, 1888 and 1889 
Oestede Minas R. R. loan 
Loan of 1898 .... 
Funding loan of iKg8 
Railway rescission loan of 1901 
Port works loan of 1903 


& d. 


£ 

26,478,500 

3,388,100 

7,331,600 

8,613,7*7 9 
*5.467.0*5 *6 

8,500,000 


£69,778.033 5 *0 


Internal debt, funded : 

5 % apolices, l4iw of 1827 

4 i % .. » *879 . • • 

6 % „ .,1897 

5 % .. .. *903 . • • 

Milreis 

483,546,600 

20.548.000 

37.082.000 

17.300.000 

Total, funded 

(at I5d. £34,904.787) 

558,476,600 

Internal debt, not funded ; 

Paper money 

Savings bank and other deposits ; 

In pajKir 

In gold, 19.053.861 r (.say) .... 
Floating indebtedness [%!i current, bills, &c.) 

Milreis 

664,792,960 

246,812,407 

34,2^,950 

Total, not funded, approx. 

(at i 5 d. £59,* *8,895 slg*) 

945,902,317 

Approximate total indebtedness 

£163,802,675 



Average Rate 
of Exchange. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Gold 

Milreis. 

Currency 

Milreis. 

Gold 

Currency 

Milreis. 


Pence. 

Milreis. 


9-50 

11-38 

11-97 

12 

12*28 

15-89 

49,955.522 

44,041,^02 

42,904,844 

45,121.813 

1 59.566,572 

1 64,207.004 

2(53,687,253 

239,284,702 

266,584,912 

327.370,063 

342.782,191 

243.335.396 

41,892,150 

40,493.241 

34,574,643 

48,324,642 

48.476,413 

5 1, 1.06,272 

372.753.986 

261,629,212 

236.458,862 

291,198,960 

352.292.147 

265,699,281 


Reducing gold to a currency basis at i5d. per milreis (the official 
valuation adopted in 1906), the budget for 1907 provided for a 
revenue of 353.590,593 and an expenditure of 409^4^,284 

milreis, showing a deficit of 55,89* ,691 milrci-s. These deficits w^ 
common enough under the monarchy, but they have become stiU 
more prominent under the republic. According to the Retrospecto 
Commercial ” for 1906 of the Jornal do Commercio (Rio de Janeiro, 
March 5, 1907), the aggregate deficits for the eleven years 1891 to 
IQ04 were 692,000,000 mitreis, or, say, ;^43.25o.ooo. 

The natural result of such a regime is increanng indebtedness. 
In 1888, a year before the republic was proclaimed, the internal 
and external natsonid debts amounted to £74,000,000 sterling, with 
t^ currency at par. Ten years later, when the currency had fallen 
to 5f pence per milreis, the government found itself unable to meet 


In addition to these, the government was still responsible for intere.st 
guarantees on fourteen railways, or sections 
of existing lines, with an ag^^egate capital 
of about £4,900,000 held in Europe' and 
12,055,440 milreis held in Brazil, on which 
the national treasury paid in interest £191 .324 
and 1,398,493 milreis. 

The paper currency of Brazil consists of 
both treasury issues and bank-notes, the 
latter issued under government supervision. 
Its fluctuations in vmue have been not only 
a serious inconvenience in commercial trans- 
actions, but also the cause of heavy loss to 
the people. Under the provisions of the 
funding loan of 1898 a scheme for the 
withdrawal of the paper money was carrijed into effect, and by 
the end of December 1906 the amount in circulation bad been 
itxiucwl from 788,364,614 i-milreis (the outstanding circulation 31st 
August 1898) to 664,792,960 ^-milreis. Two funds were crated 
for the redemption and guarantee of paper issues, the latter receiving 
5 % of the import duties payable in gold. Up to 1906 the Caixa 
da Amortisa^&o (redemption bureau), which has charge of the service 
of the internal funded debt, superintended the redemption of the 
currency, but in that year (December 6, 1906) a Caixa ae Cotivers&o 
(conversion bureau) was created for this special service. It is 
modelled after the Argentine Conversfon office, and is autiiorited 
to isime notes to bearer against deposits of gold at the rate of 15 
pence per milreis althou^ exchange was above lyd. when the 
scheme was propo s ed The notes are to be redeemable in gold at 
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sight, the Caixa de CooversiU) to keep the gold pM in tor that 
express purpose. The cofiee producers of Sao Paitio and other 
states found that the appreciation in value of the milreis was reducing 
their profits, and they advocated this measure (at first with a valua- 
tion of I2d.) to check the upward movement in exchange. Metallic 
money is limited to nickel and bronse coins, but in 1906 the govern- 
ment was authorized to jiurchase bar silver for the coinage of 
pieces of the denominertion of two milreis, one milreis and 500 reis 
(i-milreiH). (lold is the nominal standard of value, the monetary unit 
being the gold milreis worth 29. ajd. at par. The lo-milreis gold 
piece weighs 8-9648 grammes, 9x6 fine, and contains 8-2178 grammes 
of pure gold. There is no gold in circulation, however, and gold 
duties are paid with gold cheques purchased at certain banks with 
paper money. The banking facilities of the republic have undergone 
many changes under the new regime. A fruitful cause of disaster 
has been the practice of issuing agricultural and industrial loans 
under government authorization. Commercial business at the 
principal jiorts is largely transacted through foreign banks, of 
which there are a large number. 

In addition to the indebtedness of the national government, the 
individual states have also incurred funded debts of their own. 
The aggregate of these debts in 1904 was ;^2o,i99,44o, and the 
several loans made during the next two years, including those of 
the municipalities of Rio dc Janeiro, Santos, Rahia and Manaos, 
add fully two and a half millions more to the total (A. J. L.) 

History 

Brazil was discovered in February 1499 (o.s.) by Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon, a companion of Columbus. He descried the land 
near Cape St Augustine, and sailed along the coast as 
as the river Amazon, whence he proceeded to the 
mouth of the Orinoco. He made no settlement, but 
took possession of the country in the name of the 
Spanish government, and carried home, as specimens of its 
natural productions, some drugs, gems and Brazil-wood. Next 
year the Portuguese commander, }*edr(» Alvares Cabral, ap- 
pointed by his monarch to follow the course of Vasco da Gama 
in the East, was driven by adverse winds so far from his track, 
that he reached the Brazilian coast, April 24, and anchored in 
Porto Seguro (16° S. lat.) on Good Friday. On Easter day an 
altar was erected, mass celebrated in presence of the natives, 
the country declared an apanage of Portugal, and a stone cross 
erected in commemoration of the event. Cabral despatched a 
small vessel to Lisbon to announce his discovery, and, without 
forming any settlement, proceeded to India on the ^rd of May. 
On the arrival of the news in Portugal, Emanuel invited Amerigo 
Vespucci to enter his service, and despatched him with three 
vessels to explore the country. This navigator’s first voyage 
was unsuccessful ; but, according to his own account, in a second 
he discovered a safe port, to which he gave the name of All- 
Saints and where he erected a small fort. Vespucx:i^s narrative 
is, however, suspected of being apocryphal (see Vespucci, 
Amerigo). 

I'he poor and barlmrous tribes of Brazil, and their country, 
the mineral riches of which were not immediately discovered, 
offered but few attractions to a government into the coffers of 
which the wealth of India and Africa was flowing. For nearly 
thirty years the kings of Portugal paid no further attention 
to their newly-acquired territory than what consisted in com- 
bating the attempts of the Spaniards to occupy it, and dispersing 
the private adventurers from France who sought its shores for 
the purposes of commerce. The colonization of Brazil was 
prosecuted, however, by subjects of the Portuguese monarchy, 
who traded thither chiefly for Brazil-wood. The government 
also sought to make criminals of some use to the state, by pkeing 
them in a situation where they could do little harm to soaety, 
and might help to uphold the dominion of their nation. 

The first attempt on the part o| a Portuguese monarch to 
introduce an organized government'into his dominions was made 
Pint ^ adopted a plan which had been 

Mftfjr/M- found to succeed well in Madeira and the Azores,— 
iitim dividing the country into hereditary captaincies, and 
granting them to such persons as were willing to 
undertake their settlement, with unlimited powers of jurisdiction, 
b^h civil and criminal. Each captaincy extended along fifty 
leagues of coast. The boundaries in the interior were undefined. 
The first settlement made under this new system was that of 


Sfio Vicente Piratininga, in the present province of Sao Paulo, 
Martim Affonso de Sousa, having obtained a grant, fitted out a 
considerable armament and proceeded to explore the country 
in person. He began to survey the coast about Rio de Janeiro, 
to which he gave that name, because he discovered it on the 
1st of January 1551. He proceeded south as far as La Plata, 
naming the places he surveyed on the way from the days on 
which the respective discoveries were made. He fixed upon an 
island in 24^° S. lat., called by the natives Guaibe, for his settle- 
ment. The Goagnazes, or prevailing tribe of Indians in that 
neighbourhood, as soon as they discovered the intentions of the 
new-comers to fix themselves permanently there, collected for 
the purpose of expelling them. Fortunatdy, however, a ship- 
wrecked Portuguese, who had lived many years under the pro- 
tection of the principal chief, was successful in concluding a 
treaty of perpetual dliance l^tween his countrymen and the 
natives. Finding the spot chosen for the new town inconvenient, 
the colonists removed to the adjoining island of Sfto Vicente, 
from which the captaincy derived its name. Cattle and the 
sugar-cane were a* an early period introduced from Madeira, 
and here the other captaincies supplied themselves with both. 

Pero Lopes de Sousa received the grant of a captaincy, and 
set sail from Portugal at the same time as his brother, the founder 
of Sfio Vicente. He chose to have his fifty leagues in two 
allotments. That to which he gave the name of Si^to Amaro 
adjoined Sfto Vicente, the two towns being only three leagues 
asunder. The other division lay much nearer to the line between 
Parahyba and Pernambuco. He experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in founding this second colony, from the strenuous oppo- 
sition of a neighbouring tribe, the Petiguares ; at length he 
succeeded in clearing his lands of them; but not long afterwards 
he perished by shipwreck. 

Rio de Janeiro was not settled till a later period ; and for a 
considerable lime the nearest captaincy to Santo Amaro, sailing 
along the coast northwards, was that of Espirito Santo. It wa.s 
founded by Vasco Fernandes Coutinho, who having acquired a 
large fortune in India, sank it in this scheme of colonization. 
He carried with him no less than sixty fidalgos. They named 
their town by anticipation, Our Lady of the Victory (Victoria) ; 
but it cost them some hard fighting with the Goagnazes to 
justify the title. 

Pedro de Campo Tourinho, a nobleman and excellent navigator, 
received a grant of the adjoining captaincy of Porto Seguro. 
This, it will be remembered, is the spot where Cabral first took 
possession of Brazil. The 'I'upinoquins at first offered some 
opposition ; but having made peace, they observed it faithfully, 
notwithstanding that the oppression of the Portuguese obliged 
them to forsake the country. Sugar- works were established, and 
considerable quantities of the produce exported to the mother 
country. 

Jorge de Figueiredo, Esevivam da Fazenda, was the first dona- 
tory of the captaincy of llh6os, 140 m. south of Bahia. His office 
preventing him from taking possession in person, he deputed the 
task to Francisco Romeiro, a C^tilian, The Tupinoquins, the 
most tractable of the Brazilian tribes, made peace with the 
settlers, and the colony was founded without a struggle. 

The coast from the Rio Sfto Francisco to Bahia was granted 
to Francisco Pereira Coutinho ; the bay itself, with all its creeks, 
was afterwards added to the grant. When Coutinho formed 
his establishment, where Villa Velha now stands, he found a 
noble Portuguese living in the neighbourhood who, having been 
shipwrecked, had, by means of his fire-arms, raised himself to 
the rank of chief among the natives. He was surrounded by a 
patriarchal establishment of wives and children ; and to him 
most of the distinguished families of Bahia still trace their lineage. 
The regard entertained by the natives for Caramuru (signifying 
man of fire) induced them to extend a hospitable welcome to his 
countrymen, and for a time everything went on well Coutinho 
had, however, learned in India to be an oppressor, and the 
Tupinambas were the fiercest and most powerful of the native 
tribes. The Portuguese were obliged to abandon their settle- 
ment; but several of them returned at a later period, with 
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Caramuni, and thus a European community was established 
in the district. 

Some time before the period at which these captaincies were 
established, a factory had been planted at Pernambuco, A ship 
from Marseilles took it, and left seventy men in it as a garrison ; 
but she was captured on her return, and carried into Lisbon, and 
immediate measures were taken for reoccupying the place. The 
captaincy of Pernambuco was granted to Don Duarte Coelho 
Pereira as the reward of his services in India. It extended 
along the coast from the Rio Sfio Francisco, northward to the 
Kio de Juraza. Duarte sailed with his wife and children, and 
many of his kinsmen, to take possession of his new colony, and 
landed in the port of Pernambuco. To the town which was 
there founded he gave the name of Olinda. The Cabetes, who 
possessed the soil, were fierce and pertinacious ; and, assisted 
by the French, who traded to that coast, Coelho had to gain 
by inches what was granted him by leagues. The Portuguese 
managed, however, to beat off their enemies ; and, having 
entered into an alliance with the Tobayanes, followed up their 
success. 

Attempts were made about this time to establish two other 
captaincies, but without success. Pedro de Goes obtained a 
grant of the captaincy of Parahyba between those of Sfto Vicente 
and Espirito Santo ; but his means were too feeble to enable 
him to make head against the aborigines, and the colony was 
broken up after a painful struggle of seven years. Jofto de 
Ilarros, the historian, obtained the captaincy of Maranhfto. 
For the sake of increasing his capital, he divid^ his grant with 
Femfto Alvares de Andrade and Aires da Cunha. They projected 
a scheme of conquest and colonization upon a large scale. Nine 
hundred men, of whom one hundred and thirteen were horsemen, 
embarked in ten ships under the command of Aires da Cunha. 
But the vessels were wrecked upon some shoals about one 
hundred leagues to the south of Maranhao ; the few survivors, 
after suffering immense hardships, escaped to the nearest settle- 
ments, and the undertaking was abandoned. 

By these adventures the whole line of Brazilian coast, from 
the mouth of La Plata to the mouth of the Amazon, had become 
studded at intervals with Portuguese settlements, in all of which 
law and justice were administered, however inadequately. 
It is worthy of observation, that Brazil was the first colony 
founded in America upon an agricultural principle, for until then 
the precious metals were the exclusive attraction. Sufficient 
capital was attracted between the year 1531 (in which De Sousa 
founded the first captaincy) and the year 1548 to render these 
colonies an object of importance to the mother country. Their 
organization, however, in regard to their means of defence 
against both external aggression and internal violence, was 
extremely defective. Their territories were surrounded and 
partly occupied by large tribes of savages. Behind them the 
Spaniards, who had an establishment at Asuncion, had penetrated 
almost to the sources of the waters of Paraguay, and had suc- 
ceeded in establishing communication with Peru. Orellana, on 
the other hand, setting out from Peru, had crossed the mountains 
and sailed down the Amazon. Nor had the French abandoned 
their hopes of effecting an establishment on the coast. 

The obvious remedy for these evils was to concentrate the 
executive power, to render the petty chiefs amenable to one 
tribunal, and to confide the management of the defensive force 
to one hand. In order to this the powers of the several captains 
were revoked, whilst their property in their grants was reserved 
to them. A governor-general was appointed, with full powers, 
civil and criminal. The judicial and financial functions in each 
province were vested in the Ouvidor, whose authority in ,the 
college of finance was second only to that of the governor. Every 
colonist was enrolled cither in the Milicias or Ordenamas. The 
former were obliged to serve beyond the boundaries of the 
province, the latter only at home. The chief cities received 
municipal cemstitutions, as in Portugal. Thome de Sousa was 
the first person nominated to the important post of govemor- 
generai. He was instructed to build a strong city in Bahia and 
to establish there the seat of his government. In pursuance 


of his commission he arrived at Bahia in April 1549, with a fleet 
of six vessels, on board of which were three hundri^ and twenty 
persons in the king’s pay, four hundred convicts and about three 
hundred free colonists. Care had been taken for the spiritual 
wants of the provinces by associating six Jesuits with the 
expedition. 

Old Guramuru, who still survived, rendered the governor 
essential service by gaining for his countr}rmen the go^will of 
the natives. The new city, to which riie name of Sfio Salvador 
was given, was establish^ on the heights above the Bay of 
All S^ts (Todos os Santos), from which its later name of Biwa 
is taken* Within four months one hundred houses were built, 
and surrounded by a mud wall. Sugar plantations were laid 
out in the vicinity. During the four years of Sousa’s government 
there were sent out at different tunes supplies of all,, kinds. 
Female orphans of noble families were given in marriage to 
the officers, and portioned from the royal estates, and orphan 
boys were sent to be educated by the Jesuits. The capital rose 
rapidly in importance, and the captaincies learned to regard it 
as a common head and centre of wealth. Meanwhile the Jesuits 
undertook the moral and religious culture of the natives, and 
of the scarcely less savage colonists. Strong opposition 
was at first experienced from the gioss ignorance of 
the Indians, and the depravity of the Portuguese, miulm, 
fostered by the licentious encouragement of some 
abandoned priests who had found their way to Brazil. Over 
I these persons the Jesuits had no authority ; and it was not until 
the arrival of the first bishop of Brazil in 1553, that anything like 
an efficient check wa.s imposed upon them. Next year Sousa 
was succeeded by Duarte da Costa, who brought with him a 
reinforcement of Jesuits, at the head of whom was Luis de Gran, 
appointed, with Nobrega the chief of the first mission, joint 
provincial of Brazil. 

Nobrega’s first act was one which has exercised the most 
beneficial influence over the social system of Brazil, namely, 
the establishment of a college on the then unreclaimed plains 
of Piratininga. It was named Sfto Paulo, and has been at once 
the source whence knowledge and civilization have been diffused 
through Brazil, and the nucleus of a colony of its manliest and 
hardiest citizens, which sent out successive swarms of hardy 
adventurers to people the interior. The good intentions of the 
Jesuits were in part frustrated by the opposition of Costa the 
governor ; and it was not until 1558, when Mem de Sa was sent 
out to supersede him, that their projects were allowed free scope. 

Kio de Janeiro was first occupied by French settlers. Nicholas 
Durand de Villegagnon, a bold and skilful seaman, having visited 
Brazil, saw at once the advantages which might accrue S0UI$» 
to his country from a settlement there. In order to m§aiot 
secure the interest of Coligny, he gave out that his 
projected colony was intended to serve as a place of 
refuge for the persecuted Huguenots. Under the patronage of 
that admiral, he arrived at Rio de Janeiro in 1558 with a train 
of numerous and respectable colonists. As soon, however, as 
he thought his power secure, he threw off the mask, and began 
to harass and oppress the Huguenots by every means he could 
devise. Many of them were forced by his tyranny to return to 
France ; and ten thousand Protestants, ready to embark for 
the new colony, were deterred by their representations, Ville- 
wnon, finding his force much diminished in consequence of 
his treachery, sailed for France in quest of recruits ; and during 
his absence the Portuguese governor, by order of his court, 
attacked and dispersed the settlement. For some years the 
French kept up a kind of bush warfare ; but in 1^67 the Portu- 
guese succeeded in establishing a settlement at Rio. 

Mem de Sa continued to hold the reins of government in Brazil 
upon terms of the best understanding with the clergy, and to the 
great advantage of the colonies, for fourteen years. On the 
expiration of his power, which was nearly contemporary with 
that of his life, an attempt was made to divide Brazil into two 
governments ; but t^ having failed, the territory was reunited 
m Z578, the year in which Diego Lauren^o da Veiga was 
aj^nted governor. At this time the colonies, although not yet 
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independent of supplies from the mother country, were in a 
flourishing condition; but the usurpation of the crown of 
Portugal by Philip 11 . changed the aspect of affairs. Brazil, 
believed to be inferior to the Spanish possessions in mines, was 
consequently abandoned in comparative neglect for the period 
intervening between 1578 and 1640, during which it continued an 
apanage of Spain. 

No sooner had Brazil passed under the Spanish crown, than 
English adventurers directed their hostile enterprises against 
BmgUMb shores. In 1586 Witherington plundered Bahia; 

in 1 59 1 Cavendish made an abortive attack on Santos ; 
Pttaeb in 1595 Lancaster attacked Olinda. These exploits, 
however, were transient in their effects. In 1612 the 
* French attempted to found a permanent colony in the 

island of Maraj6, where tlicy succeeded in maintaining themselves 
till 1618. This attempt led to the erection of Maranhfio and 
ParA into a separate Esiado. But it was on the part of the Dutch 
that the most skilful and pertinacious efforts were made for 
securing a footing in Brazil ; and they alone of all the rivals of 
the Portuguese have left traces of their presence in the national 
spirit and institutions of Brazil. 

The success of the Dutch East India Company led to the 
establishment of a similar one for the West Indies, to which a 
monopoly of the trade to America and Africa was 
w!th^ granted. This body de.spatched in 1624 a fleet against 
Dwteb, Bahia. The town yielded almost without a struggle. 

The fleet soon after sailed, a squadron being detached 
against Angola, with the intention of taking possession of that 
colony, in order to secure a supply of slaves. The fall of Bahia 
for once roused the Spaniards and Portuguese to joint action, 
and a great expedition speedily sailed from Cadiz and Lisbon for 
Bahia. Once more, though strongly garrisoned, the town was 
retaken without any serious fighting in May 1625. The honours 
bestowed upon the Indian chiefs for their assistance in this war 
broke down in a great measure the barrier between the two rac.es ; 
and there is at this day a greater admixture of their blood among 
the better classes in Bahia than is to be found elsewhere in Brazil. 

In 1630 the Dutch attempted again to effect a settlement ; 
and Olinda, with its port, the Recife-Olinda, was destroyed, 
but the Recife was fortified and held, reinforcements 
supplies being sent by sea from Holland. The 
inBrutL Dutch were unable, however, to extend their power 
beyond the limits of the town, until the arrival of 
Count John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen in 1636. His first step 
was to introduce a regular government among his countrymen ; 
his second, to send to the African coast one of his officers, who 
took possession of a Portuguese settlement, and thus secured a 
supply of slaves. In the course of eight years, the limited period 
of his government, he succeeded in asserting the Dutch supremacy 
along the coast of Brazil from the mouth of Sfto Francisco to 
MaranhAo. The Recife was rebuilt and adorned with splendid 
residences and gardens and received from its founder the name 
of Mauritstad. He promoted the amalgamation of the different 
races, and sought to conciliate the Portuguese by the confidence 
he reposed in them. His .object was to found a great empire ; 
but this was a project at variance with the wishes of his employers 
—an association of merchants, who were dissatisfied because 
the wealth which they expected to see flowing into their coffers 
was expended in promoting the permanent interests of a distant 
country. Count Maurice resigned his post in 1644. His suc- 
cessors possessed neither his political nor his military talents, I 
and had to contend with more difficult circumstances. 

In 1640 the revolution which placed the house of Braganza 
on the throne of Portugal restored B^zil to masters more inclined 
to promote its interests andassertits possession than theSpaniards. 
It was indeed high time that some exertion should be made. 
The northern provinces had fallen into the power of Holland ; 
the southern, peopled in a great measure by the hardy descend- 
ants of the succesrive colonists who had issued on all sides from 
the central establishment of Sfto Paulo, had learned from their 
habits of unaided and successful enterprise to court independence. 
They had ascended the waters of the Paraguay to their sources. 


They had extended their limits southwards till they reached 
the Spanish settlements of La Plata. They had reduced to 
slavery numerous tribes of the natives. They were rich in cattle, 
and had commenced the discovery of the mines. When, there- 
fore, the inhabitants of Sfto Paulo saw themselves about to be 
transferred, os a dependency of Portugal, from one master to 
another, they conceived the idea of erecting their country into 
an independent state. Their attempt, however, was frustrated 
by Amador Bueno, the person whom they had selected for their 
king. When the people shouted “ Long live King Amador,” he 
cried out “ Long live John IV.,” and took refuge in a convent. 
The multitude, left without a leader, acquiesced, and this 
important province was secured to the house of Braganza. 

Rio and Santos, although both evinced a desire of independ- 
ence, followed the example of the Paulistas. Bahia, as capital 
of the Brazilian states, felt that its ascendancy depended upon 
the union with Portugal. The government, thus left in (juiet 
possession of the rest of Brazil, had time to concentrate its atten- 
tion upon the Dutch conquests. The crown of Portugal was, 
however, much too weak to adopt energetic measures. But 
the Brazilian colonists, now that the mother country had thrown 
off the Spanish yoke, determined even without assist- 
ance from the homeland to rise in revolt against foreign 
domination. The departure of Count Maurice, more- JJJ Zteb. 
over, had seriously weakened the position of the Dutch, 
for his successors had neither his conciliatory manners nor his 
capacity . J ofto Fernandes Viey ra, a native of Madeira, organized 
the insurrection which broke out in 1645. This insurrection 
gave birth to one of those wars in which a whole nation, destitute 
of pecuni^ rwources, military organization and skilful leaders, 
but familiar with the country, is opposed to a handful of soldiers 
advantageously posted and well officered. But home difficulties 
and financial necessities prevented the West India Company 
from sending adequate reinforcements from Holland. In 1649 
a rival company was started in Portugal known as the Brazil 
Company, which sent out a fleet to help the colonists in Pernam- 
buco. Slowly the Dutch lost ground and the outbreak of war 
with England sounded the knell of their dominion in Brazil. 
In 1654 their capital and last stronghold fell into the hands of 
Vieyra. It was not, however, till 1662 that Holland signed a 
treaty with Portugal, by which all territorial claims in Brazil 
were abandoned in exchange for a cash indemnity and certain 
cominercial privileges. After this, except some inroads on the 
frontiers, the only foreign invasion which Brazil had 
to suffer was from France. In 1710 a squadron, §xp§dttioa 
commanded by Duclerc, disembarked 1000 men, and toBnui/. 
attacked Rio de Janeiro. After having lost half of 
his men in a battle, Duclerc and all his surviving com- 
panions were made prisoners. The governor treated them 
cruelly. A new squadron with 6000 troops was entrusted to the 
famous admiral Duguay Trouin to revenge this injury. They 
arrived at Rio on the 12th September 1711. After four days of 
hard fighting the town was taken. The governor retreated to 
a position out of it, and was only awaiting reinforcements from 
Minas to retake it ; but, Duguay Trouin riireatening to burn it, 
he was obliged on the loth October to sign a capitulation, and 
pay to the French admiral 610,000 crusados, 500 cases of sugar, 
and provisions for the return of the fleet to Europe. Duguay 
Troum departed to Bahia to obtain fresh spoils ; but having 
lost in a storm two of his best ships, with an important part of 
the money received, he renounced this plan and returned directly 
to France. 

After this the Portugjuese governed their colony undisturbed. 
The approach of foreign traders was prohibited, while the 
regalities reserved by the crown drained the countiy of a great 
proportion of its wealth. 

The important part which tht inhabitants of Sfto Paulo have 
played in the history of Brazil has been already adverted to. 
The estaUishment of the Jesuit college had attracted settlers 
to its neighbourhood, and fx^uent marriages had taken place 
between toe Indians of the district and the colonists. A hardy 
and enterprising race of men had sprung from this mixture, 
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who, first searching whether their new coun^were rich in metals, 
soon began adventurous raids into the interior, making excursions 
also against the remote Indian tribes with a view to obtaining 
slaves, and from the year 1629 onwards repeatedly attacked 
the Indian reductions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, although both 
provinces were then nominally subject to the crown of Spain. 
Other bands penetrated into Minas and still farther north and 
\/estward, discovering mines there and in Goyaz and Cuyabd. 
New colonies were thus formed round those districts in which 
gold had been found, and in the beginning of the 18th century 
five principal settlements in Minas Geraes had been elevated 
t -y royal charter to the privileges of towns. In 1720 this district 
^■-as separated from Sfio Paulo, to which it had previously been 
dependent. As early as 1618 a code of laws for the regulation 
of the mining industry had been drawn up by Philip III., the 
executive and judicial functions in the mining districts being 
vested in a provedor, and the fiscal in a treasurer, who received 
the royal fifths and superintended the weighing of all the gold, 
rendering a yearly account of all discoveries and produce. For 
many years, however, these laws were little more than a dead 
letter. The same infatuated passion for mining speculation 
which had characterized the Spanish settlers in South America 
now began to actuate the Portuguese ; labourers and capital 
were drained off to the mining districts, and Brazil, which had 
hitherto in great measure supplied Europe with sugar, sank 
before the competition of the English and French. A new 
source of wealth was now opened up ; some adventurers from 
Villa do Principe in Minas, going north to the Seria Frio, made 
the discovery of diamonds about the year 1710, but it was not till 
1730 that the discovery' was for the first time announced to the 
government, which immediately declared them regalia. While 
the population of Brazil continued to increase, the moral and 
intellectual culture of its inhabitants was left in great measure 
to chance ; they grew up with those robust and healthy senti- 
ments which are engendered by the absence of false teachers, 
but with a repugnance to legal ordinances, and encouraged in 
their ascendancy over the Indians to habits of violence and 
oppression. The Jesuits from the first moment of their landing 
in Brazil had constituted themselves the protectors of the 
natives, and though strenuously opposed by the colonists and 
ordinary clergy, had gathered the Indians together in many 
aldeasy over which officials of their order exercised spiritual 
and tempi>ral authority. A more efficacious stop, however, 
was put to the persecution of the Indians by the importation 
of large numbers of negroes from the Portuguese possessions in 
Africa, these being found more active and serviceable than the 
native tribes. 

The Portuguese government, under the administration of 
Carvalho, afterwards marquis of Pombal, attempted to extend 
to Brazil the bold spirit of innovation which directed 
his efforts. The proud minister had been resisted 
in his plans of reform at home by the Jesuits, ^d, 
determining to attack the ptiwer of the order, first deprived 
them of all temporal power in the state of Maranhao arid 
Pard. These ordinances soon spread to the whole of Brazil, 
and a pretext being found in the suspicion of Jesuit influence 
in some partial revolts of the Indian troops on the Rio Negro, 
the order was expelled from Brazil under circumstances of great 
severity in 1760. The Brazilian Company founded by Vieyra, 
which so materially contributed to preserve its South American 
possessions to Portugal, had been abolished in 1721 by John V. ; 
but such an instrument being well suited to the bold spirit of 
Pombal, he established a chartered company again in 1755, to 
trade exclusively with Maranhfto and Pard; and in 1759, in 
spite of the remonstrance of the British Factory at Lisbon, 
formed another company for Parahyba and Pernambuco. Pom- 
bal's arrangements ext^ed also to the interior of the countiy, 
where he extinguished at once the now indefinite and oppressive 
claims of the original donatories of the captaincies, and 
strengthened and enforced the regulations of the mining districts. 
The policy of many of Pombal’s measures is more than question- 
able ; but his admission of all races to equal rights in the eye 


of the law, his abolition of feudal privilege, and the firmer 
organization of the powers of the land which he introduced, 
powerfully co-operated towards the development of the capa- 
bilities of Brazil. Yet on the death of his king and patron 
in 1777, when court intrigue forced him from his high station, 
he who had done so much for his country*s institutions was 
reviled on all hands. 

The most important feature in the history of Brazil during 
the first thirty years following the retirement of Pombal was the 
conspiracy of Minas in 1789. The successful issue of the recent 
revolution of the English colonies in North America had filled 
the minds of some of the more educated youth of that province ; 
and in imitation, a project to throw off the Portuguese yoke 
was formed,— a cavalry officer, Silva Xavier, nicknamed Tira- 
dentes (tooth-drawer), being the chief conspirator. But the plot 
being discovered during their inactivity, the conspirators were 
banished to Africa, and Tira-dentes, the leader, was hanged. 
Thenceforward affairs went on prosperously ; the mining 
districts continued to be enlarged ; the trading companies of 
the littoral provinces were abolished, but the impulse they had 
given to agriculture remained. 

Removed from all communication with the rest of the world 
except through the mother country, Brazil remained unaffected 
by the first years of the great revolutionary war in 
Europe. Indirectly, however, the fate of this isolated 
country was decided by the consequences of the French royf 
Revolution. Brazil is the only instance of a colony 
becoming the seat of the government of its own * 
mother country, and this was the work of Napoleon. 

When he resolved upon the invasion and conquest of Portugal, 
the prince regent, afterwards Dom John VI., having no means 
of resi.stance, decided to take refuge in Brazil. He created 
a regency in Lisbon, and departed for Brazil on the 29th of 
November 1807, accompanied by the queen Donna Maria L, 
the royal family, all the great officers of state, a large part of the 
nobility and numerous retainers. They arrived at Bahia on 
the 2ist of January 1808, and were received with enthusiasm. 
The regent was requested to establish there the seat of his 
government, but a more secure asylum presented itself in Rio 
de Janeiro, where the royal fugitives arrived on the 7th of March. 
Before leaving Bahia, Dom John took the first step to emandpate 
Brazil, opening its ports to foreign commerce, and permitting 
the export of all Brazilian produce under any flag, the royal 
monopolies of diamonds and Brazil-wood excepted. Once 
established in Rio de Janeiro, the govenunent of the r^ent 
was directed to the creation of an administrative machinery 
for the dominions that remained to him as it existed in Portugal. 
Besides the ministry which had come with the regent, 
the council of state, and the departments of the four /mi/oa pa 
ministries of home, finances, war and marine then Pprtu- 
existing, there were created in the course of one year 
a supreme court of justice, a board of patronage and 
administration of the property of the church and military orders, 
an inferior court of appeal, the court of exchequer and royal 
treasury, the royal mint, bank of Brazil, royal printing-office, 
powder-mills on a large scale, and a supreme military court. 
The maintenance of the court, and the salaries of so large a 
number of high officials, entailed the irnposition of new taxes 
to meet these expenses. Notwithstanding this the expenses 
continued to augment, and the government had recourse to 
the reprehensible measure of altenng the money standard, and 
the whole monetary system was soon thrown into the greatest 
confusion. The bank, in addition to its private functions, 
farmed many of the regalia, and was in the practice of advancing 
large sums to the state, transactions which gave rise to extem^ve 
corruption, and terminated some years later in the breaking of the 
bank. 

Thus the government of the prince regent began its career 
in the new world with dangerous errors in the financial system ; 
yet the increased activity which a multitude of new ctutomers 
and the increase of circulating medium gave to the trade of 
Rio, added a new stimulus to me industry of the whole nation. 

IV. 15 a 
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Numbers of English artisans and shipbuilders, Swedish iron- 
founders, German engineers and French manufacturers sought 
fortunes in the new country, and diffused industry by their 
example. 

Jn the beginning of 1809, in retaliation for the occupation of 
Portugal, an expedition was sent from Pard to the French 
colony of Guiana, and after some fighting this part of Guiana 
was incorporated with Brazil. This conquest was, however, of 
short duration ; for, by the treaty of Vienna in 1815, the colony 
was restorefl to France. Its occupation contributed to the 
improvement of agriculture in Brazil ; it had been the policy 
of Portugal up to this time to separate the productions of its 
colonies, to re.serve sugar for Brazil, and spices to the East Indies, 
and to prohibit the cultivation of these in the African possessions. 
Now, h(wever, many plants were imported not only from 
Guiana but from India and Africa, cultivated in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, and thence distributed. The same principle 
which dictated the conquest of French Guiana originated 
attempts to seize the Spanish colonies of Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, Portugal being also at war with Spain. The chiefs of these 
colonies were invited to place them under the protection of the 
Portuguese crown, but these at first affecting loyalty to Spain 
declined the offer, then threw off the mask and declared them- 
selves independent, and the Spanish governor, Klio, was after- 
wards defeated by Artigas, the leadci of the independents. 

The inroads made on the frontiers of Rio Grande and Sfto 
Paulo decided the court of Rio to take possession of Montevideo ; 
BraMild9- troops was sent thither from Portugal, 

ctandM together with a Brazilian corps; and the irregulars 
latagni of Artigas, unable to withstand disciplined troops, 
portion forced, after a total defeat, to take refuge beyond 

moalrchy Uruguay. The J^ortuguese took possession 

of the city of Montevideo in January 1817, the 
territory of Misiones was afterwards occupied. The importance 
which Brazil was acquiring decided the regent to give it the title 
of kingdom, and by decree of the i6th January 1815, the Portu- 
guese sovereignty thenceforward took the title of the United 
Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil and Algarves. Thus the old 
colonial government disappeared even in name. In March 1816 
the queen Donna Maria 1 . died, and the prince regent became 
king under the title of Dorn John VI. 

Although Brazil had now become in fact the head of its own 
mother country, the government was not in the hands of 
Brazilians, but of the Portuguese, who had followed the court. 
The discontent arising among Brazilians from this cause was 
heightened by a decree assigning a lieavy tax on the chief 
Brazilian custom houses, to be in operation for forty years, for 
the benefit of the Portuguese noblemen who had suffered during 
the war with Prance. ’The amiable character of the king pre- 
served his own popularity, but the government was ignorant and 
profligate, justice was ill administered, negligence and disorder 
reigned in all its departments. Nor was the discontent less 
in Portugal on account of its anomalous position. These causes 
and the fermentation of liberal principles produced by the P'rench 
Revolution originated a conspiracy in Lisbon in 1817, which was, 
however, discovered in time to prevent its success. A similar 
plot and rebellion took place in the province of Pernambuco, 
where \\\c inlmbitants of the important commercial city of 
Recife (Pernambuco) were jealous of Rio and the sacrifices they 
were compelled to make for the support of the luxurious court 
there. Another conspiracy to establish a republican government 
was promptly smothered in Bahia, and the outbreak in Pernam- 
buco was put down after a republic had been formed there for 
ninety days. Still the progress of tne republican spirit in Brazil 
caused Dt)m JoAo to send to Portugal for bodies of picked troops, 
which were stationed throughout the provincial capitals. In 
Portugal the popular discontent produced the revolution of 1820, 
when representative government was proclaimed — the Spanish 
constitution of 1812 being provisionally adopted. In Rio, the 
PorUigWJse troops with which the king had surrounded himself 
as the defence against the liberal spirit of the Brazilians, took 
up on the 26th of February iSai,to force him to accept 


the system proclaimed in Portugal. The prince Dom Pedro, 
heir to the crown, who now for the first time took part in public 
affairs, actively exerted himself as a negotiator between the king 
and the troops, who were joined by bodies of the people. After 
attempting a compromise the king finally submitted, took the 
oath and named a new ministry. The idea of free government 
filled the people with enthusiasm, and the principles of a repre- 
sentative legislature were freely adopted, the first care being 
for the election of deputies to the Cortes of Lisbon to take part 
in framing the new constitution. As the king could not abandon 
Portugal to itself he determined at first to send the prince thither 
as regent, but Dom Pedro had acquired such popularity by his 
conduct in the revolution, and had exhibited such a thirst for 
glory, that the king feared to trust his adventurous spirit in 
Europe, and decided to go himself. The Brazilian deputies on 
arriving in Lisbon expressed dissatisfaction with the Cortes 
for having begun the framing of the constitution before their 
arrival, for Brazil could not be treated as a secondary part of the 
monarchy. Sharp discussions and angry words passed between 
the Brazilian and Portuguese deputies, the news of which excited 
great discontent in Brazil. An insulting decree was passed 
in the Cortes, ordering the prince Dom Pedro to come to Europe, 
which filled the Brazilians with alarm ; they foresaw that without 
a central authority the country would fall back to its former 
colonial state subject to Portugal. The provisional government 
of Sfto Paulo, influenced by the brothers Andrada, began a move- 
ment for independence by asking the prince to disobey the Cortes 
and remain in Brazil, and the council of Rio de Janeiro followed 
with a similar representation, to which the prince assented. 
The Portuguese troops of the capital at first assumed a coercive 
attitude, but were forced to give way before the ardour and 
military preparations of the Brazilians, and submitted to eml>ark 
for Portugal. These scenes were repeated in Pernambuco, where 
the Portuguese, after various conflicts, were obliged 
to leave, the country ; in Bahia, however, as well as in 
Maranhao and Pard, the Portuguese prevailed. In indapend- 
Rio the agitation for independence continued. The of 
two brothers Andrada were called to the ministr)' ; 

I and the municipal council conferred upon the prince 
regent the title of Perpetual Defender of Brazil. With great 
activity he set off to the central provinces of Minas and Sao Paulo 
to suppress disaffected movements and direct the revolution. 
In Sfto Paulo, on the 7th of September 1822, he proclaimed the 
independence of Brazil. On his return to Rio dc Janeiro on the 
i2th of October he was proclaimed constitutional emperor with 
great enthusiasm. 

The Cortes at Lisbon chose Bahia as a centre for resisting the 
independence, and large forces were sent thither. But the city 
was vigorously besieged by the Brazilians by land, and finally 
the Portuguese were obliged to re-embark on the 2nd of July 
1823. A Brazilian squadron, under command of Lord Cochrane, 
attacked the Portuguese vessels, embarrassed with troops, and 
took several of them. Taylor, anotlicr Englishman in Brazilian 
service, followed the vessels across the Atlantic, and even 
captured some of the ships in sight of the land of Portugal. The 
troops in Montevideo also embarked for Portugal, and the 
Banda Oriental remained a part of Brazil with the title of the 
Provincia Cisplaitna. Before the end of 1823 the authority of 
the new emperor and the independence of Brazil were undisputed 
throughout the whole country. 

Republican movements now began to spread, to suppress 
which the authorities made use of the Portuguese remaining in 
the country ; and the disposition of the emperor to consider 
these as his firmest supporters much influenced the course of his 
government and his future destiny. The two Andradas, who 
imagined they could govern the young emperor as a sovereign 
of their own creation, encountered great opposition in the 
constitutional assembly, which had been opened in Rio in May 
1823, to discuss the project of a new constitution. In July the 
emperor resolved to dismiss them and form a new ministry, but 
against this the brothers raised a violent opposition. In 
November the emperor put an end to ^e angry debates which 
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ensued in the assembly by dissolving it, exiling the Andradas to 
France, and convoking a new assembly to deliberate on a 
proposed constitution more liberal than the former project 
The proclamation of a republic in the provinces of Pernambuco 
and Ceara, with the rebellion of the Cisplatina province, favoured 
by Buenos Aires and its ultimate loss to Brazil, were the result 
of the coup d'Siat of November 1823. The Brazilians were 
universally discontented — on one side fearing absolutism if 
they supported the emperor, on the other anarchy if he fell. 
Knowing the danger of an undefined position, Ae emperor 
caused the councils to dispense with their deliberations, and 
adopt, as the constitution of the empire, the project framed by 
the council of state. Accordingly , on the 25th of March 1824, 
the emperor swore to the constitution with great 
thtaoi"’ solemnity and public rejoicings. By this stroke of 
182 ^ policy he saved himself and Brazil. Negotiations 
were opened in London between the Brazilian and 
Portuguese plenipotentiaries, treating for the recognition of the 
independence of Brazil ; and on the 25th of August 1825 a 
treaty was signed by which the Portuguese king, Dom John VI., 
assumed the title of emperor of Brazil, and immediately abdicated 
in favour of his son, acknowledging Brazil as an independent 
empire, but the treaty obliged Brazil to take upon herself 
the Portuguese debt, amounting to nearly two millions 
sterling. 

The rebellion of the Banda Oriental was followed by a declara- 
tion of war with Buenos Aires which had supported it, and 
operations bv sea and land were conducted against that republic 
in a feeble way. Meanwhile the well-deserv^ popularity of the 
emperor began to decline. He had given himself up to the 
influence of the Portuguese ; the most popular men who had 
worked for the independen<’e were banished ; and a continual 
change of ministry showed a disposition on the part of the 
sovereign to prosecute obstinately measures of which his advisers 
disapproved. His popularity was regained, however, to some 
extent, when, on the death of his father, he was unaniinously 
acknowledged king of Portugal, and especially when he abdicated 
that crown in favour of his daughter, Donna Maria ; but his 
line of policy was not altered, and commercial treaties entered 
info with European .states concxiding them favours, which were 
popularly considered to be injurious to Brazilian trade, met 
with bitter censure. 

During the* year 1827 the public debt wtis consolidated, and 
a department was created for the application of a sinking 
fund. 

'i'he year 1828 was a calamitous one for Brazil. It began with 
the defeat of the Brazilian army by the Argentine forces, pd 
this entirely through the incapacity of the commander-in-chief ; 
and misunderstandings, afterwards comtxjnsatcd by liumbling 
money-payments on the part of Brazil, arose with the United 
Statc.s, France and ICngland on account of merchant vessels 
captured by the Brazilian squadron blockading Buenos Aires. 
Financial embarrassments increased to an alarming extent; 
the emperor was compelled by the British government to make 
peace with Buenos Aires and to renounce the Banda Oriental ; 
and to fill the sum of disasters Dom Miguel had treacherously 
usurped the crown of Portugal. It wa.s under these unlucky 
auspices that the elections of new deputies took place in 1829. 
As was expected the result was the election everywhere of ultra- 
liberals opposed to the emperor, and in the succeedii^' year 
people everywhere exhibited their di.safiection. During the 
session of 1830 the chambers adopted a criminal code in 
which punishment by death for political offences was abolished. 
It was openly suggested in the journals to reform the con- 
stitution by turning Brazil into independent federal provinces, 
governed by authorities popularly elected, as in the United States. 
Alarmed at length at the ground gained by this idea in the 
provinces, the emperor set off to Minas to stir up the former 
enthusiasm in his favour from recollections of the independence, 
but was coldly received. On his return to Rio in March 1831 
scenes of disorder occurred, and great agitation among the 
Liberal party. Imagining himself sure of a brilliant destiny 


in Europe if he lost his Brazilian crown, the emperor attempted 
to risk a decisive attack against the Liberals, and to form a new 
ministry composed of men favourable to 
This step caused excited public meetings in the capital, ^ 
which were joined in by the troops, and deputations f., t$si* 
went to ask the emperor to dismiss the unpopular 
ministry. He replied by dissolving the ministry without naming 
another, and by abdicating the crown in favour of the heir 
apparent, then only five years of age. Dom Pedro immediately 
embarked in an English ship, leaving the new emperor Dom 
Pedro 11 . and the princesses Januana, Francisca and Paula. 
The subsequent career of this unfortunate prince behmgs to the 
history of Portugal. 

A provisional and afterwards a permanent regency, composed 
of three members, was now formed in Brazil, but scenes of 
disorder succeeded, and discussion.s and struggles toween the 
republican party and the government, and a reactionary third 
party in favour of the restoration of Dom Pedro, occupied the 
succeeding years. In 1834 a reform w'hich was well received 
consisted in the alteration of the regenej', from that of three 
meml^rs elected by the legislative chambers, to one regent 
chosen by the whole of the electors in the same manner as the 
deputies ; and the councils of the provinces were replaced by 
legislative provincial assemblies. V^irtually , this was a republican 
government like that of the United States, for no difference 
existed in the mode of election of the regent from that of a 
president. The ex-minister Fei}o6 was chosen for this office. 
With the exception of ParA and Rio Grande the provinces w*ere 
at peace, but these were in open rebellion ; the former was 
reduced to obedience, but in the latter, though the imperial 
troops occupied the town, the country was ravaged by its 
warlike inhabitants. The regent was now accused of conniving 
at this rebellion, and the opposition of the chamber of deputies 
became so violent as to necessitate his resignation. Araujo 
Lima, minister of the home department, who strove to give his 
government the character of a monarchical reaction against the 
principles of democracy, was chosen by a large majority in his 
stead. The experiment of republican government had proved 
so discreditable, and had so wearied the country of cabals, 
that men hitherto known for their symjiathy with democratic 
principles became more monarchicci) than the regent himself ; 
and under this influence a movement to give the regency into 
the hands of the princess Donna Januaria, now in her i8th year, 
was set on foot. It was soon perceived, however, that if the 
empire could be governed by a princess of eighteen it could be 
managed better by the emperor himself, who was then fourteen. 

A bill was accordingly presented to the legislature dispensing 
with the age of the emperor and declaring his majority, which 
after a noisy discussion was carried. The majority 
of the emperor Dom Pedro 11 . was proclaimed on the 
23rd of July 1840. Several ministries, in which n., t 840 . 
various parties predominated for a time, now governed 
the country till 1848, during which period the rebellious province 
of Rio Grande was pacified, more by negotiation than force of 
arms. In 1848 hostilities were roused with the British govern- 
ment through the neglect shown by the Brazilians in putting 
in force a treaty for the abolition of the slave trade, which had 
been concluded as far back as 1826 ; on the other hand the 
governor of Buenos Aires, General Rosas, was endeavouring to 
stir up revolution again in Rio Grande, The appearance of 
yellow fever in 1849, until then unknown in Brazil, was attributed 
to the importation of slaves. Public opinion declared against 
the traffic ; severe laws were passed against it, and were so 
firmly enforced that in 1853 not a single disembarkation took 
place. The ministry of the Visconde dc Olinda in 1849 entered 
into alliances with the governors of Montevideo, Paraguay 
and the states of Entre Rios and CVirrientes, for the purpose of 
maintaining the integrity of the republics of Uruguay and 
Paraguay, which Rosas intended to reunite to Buenos Aires, 
and the troops of Rosas which besieged Montevideo were forced 
to capitulate. Rosas then declared war formally against Brazil. 
An army of Correntine, Uruguayan and Brazilian troops, under 
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General Urquiza, assisted by a Brazilian naval squadron, ad- 
vanced on Buenos Aires, completely routed the forces of Rosas, 
and crushed for ever the power of tlmt dictator. From 1844 
Brazil was free from intestine commotions, and had resumed 
rt.s activity. Public works and education were advanced, and 
the finances rose to a decree of pro.spcrity previously unknown. 

In 1855 the emperor of Brazil sent a squadron of eleven 
men-of-war and as many transports up tlie Parana to adjust 
several (juestions pending between the empire and 
plinijrwiv. republic of Paraguay, the most important of which 
was that of the right of way by the Paraguay river 
to the interior Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. This right 
had been in dispute for several years. The expedition was 
not permitted to ascend the river Paraguay, and returned com- 
pletely foiled in its main purpose. Though the discord resulting 
between the states on account of this failure was subsequently 
allayed for a tiiTic by a treaty granting to Brazil the right to 
navigate the river, every obstacle was thrown in the way by 
the Paraguayan government, and indignities of all kinds were 
offered not only to Brazil but to the representatives of the 
Argentine and the United States. In 1 864 the ambitious dictator 
of Paraguay, Francisco Solano Lopez, without previous declara- 
tion of war, captured a Brazilian vessel in the Paraguay, and 
rapidly followed up this outrage by an armed invasion of the 
provinces of Matto Grosso and Rio Grande in Brazil, and that of 
Currientes in the Argentine Republic. A triple alliance of the 
invaded states with Uruguay ensued, and the tide of war was 
soon turned from l>cing an offensive one on the part of Paraguay 
to a defensive struggle within that republic against the superior 
number of the allies. So strong was the natural position of 
Paraguay, however, and so complete the subjection of its inhabit- 
ants to the will of the dictator, that it was not until the year 

1870, after the republic had been completely drained of its man- 
hood and resources, that the long war was terminated by the 
(’apture and death of Lopez with his last handful of men by tlie 
pursuing Brazilians. From its duration and frequent battles 
and sivges this war involved an immense sacrifice of life to Brazil, 
the army in the field having been constantly maintained at be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 men, and the expenditure in maintaining 
it was very great, having been calculated at upwards of fifty 
millions sterling. Laige deficits in the financial budgets of the 
state resulted, involving increased taxation and the contracting 
of loans from foreign countries. 

Notwithstanding this the sources of public wealth in Brazil 
were unaffected, and commerce continued steadily to increase. 
A grand social reform was effected in the law passed in September 

1871, which enacted that from that date every child born of 
slave parents should be free, and also declared all the slaves 
belonging to the state or to the imperial household free from 
that time. 'Fhc same law provided an emancipation fund, to 
be annually applied to the ransom of a certain number of slaves 
owned hy private individuals. 

Under the long reign of Dom Pedro II. progress and material 
prosperity made steady advancement in Brazil. Occasional 
political outbreaks, occurred, but none of very serious 
except in Rio Grande do Sul, where a long 
//. r0igB, guerrilla warfare was carried on against the imperial 
authority. The emperor occupied himself to a far 
greater extent with the economic development of his people 
and country than with active political life. Unostentatious 
in his habits, Dom Pedro always had at heart the true interests 
of the Brazilians. Himself a highly educated man, he sincerely 
desired to further the cause of education, and devoted a large 
portion of his time to the study of this question. His extreme 
liberalism prevented his opposing the spread of Socialist doctrines 
preached far and wide by Benjamin Constant. Begun about 1880, 
this propaganda took deep root in the educated classes, creating 
a desire lor change and culminating in the military conspiracy 
of November 1889, by which monarchy was replaced by a 
repubUean form of government. 

At first the revolutionary propaganda produced no personal 
acuQUHitjr against the emperor, who continued to be treated by 


his people with every mark of respect and affection, but this 
state of things gradually changed. In 1864 the princess Isabella, 
the eldest daughter of the emperor and empress, had married 
the Comte d’Eu, a member of the Orleans family. The marriage 
was never popular in the country, owing partly to the fact that 
the Comte d'Eu was a reserved man who made few intimate 
friends and never attempted to become a favourite. Princess 
Isabella was charitable in many ways, always ready to take her 
full share of the duties falling upon her as the future empress, 
and thoroughly realizing the responsibilities of her position ; 
but she was greatly influenced by the clerical party and the 
priesthood, and she thereby incurred the hostility of the Pro- 
gressives. When Dom Pedro left Brazil for the purpose of 
making a tour through Europe and the United States he ap- 
pointed Princess Isabella to act as regent, and she showed her- 
self so swayed in political questions by Church influence that 
Liberal feeling became more and more anti-dynastic. Another 
incident which gave strength to the opposition was the sudden 
abolition of slavery without any compensation to slave-owners. 
The planters, the principal possessors of wealth, regarded the 
measure as unnecessary in view' of the act which had been 
passed in 1885 providing for the gradual freeing of all slaves. 
Tiie arguments used were, however, of no avail with the regent, 
and the decree was promulgated on the i3lh of May 1888. No 
active opposition was offered to this measure, but the feelings of 
unrest and discontent spread rapidly. 

Towards the close of 1888 the emperor returned and was 
received by the populace with every demonstration of affection 
and esteem. Even among the advocates of repubh- 
canism there was no intention of dethroning Dom 
Pedro, excepting a few extreme members of the party, 
who now' gained the upper hand. They argued that 
it would be much more difficult to carry out a success- ^ 
ful coup d'etat when the good-natured, confiding emperor had 
been succeeded by his more suspicious and energetic daughter. 
Discontented officers in the army and navy rallied to this idea, 
and a conspiracy was organized to depose the emperor and 
declare a republic. On the 14th of November 1889 the palace 
was quietly surrounded, and on the following morning the 
emperor and his family were placed on board ship and sent 
off to Portugal. A provisional government was tlicn formed 
and a proclamation issued to the effect tliat the country would 
henceforth be known as the United States of Brazil, and that in 
due time a republican constitution would be framed. The onl\’ 
voice raised in protest was that of the minister of war, and he 
was shot at and severely wounded as a consequence. Dom Pedro, 
completely broken down by the ingratitude of the people whom 
he had loved so much and laboured for so strenuously, made no 
attempt at resistance. The republican government offered to 
compensate him for the property he had held in Brazil as emperor, 
but this proposal was declined. His private possessions 
were respected, and were afterwards still held by Princess 
Isabella. 

The citizen named as president of the provisional government 
was General Deodoro da Fon.seca, whtr owed his advancement 
to the personal friendship and assistance of Dom Pedro. Second 
in authority was placed General Floriano Peixoto, an officer also 
under heavy obligations to the deposed monarch, as indeed were 
nearly all of those who took active part in the conspiracy. 

Though the overthrow of the imperial dynasty was totally 
unexpected throughout, the new regime was accepted without 
any disturbances. Under the leadership of General 
Deodoro da Fonseca a praetorian system of government, 
in which the military element was all-powerful, came R^pubitc. 
into existence, and continued till February 1891, when 
a national congress assembled and formulated the constitution 
for the United States of Brazil The former provinces were 
converted into states, the only r%ht of the federal government 
to interfere in their administration being for the purposes of 
national defence, the maintenance of public order or the enforce- 
ment of the federal laws. The constitution of the United States 
of America was taken as a model for drawing up that of Brazil, 
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and the general terms were as far as possible adhered to (see I 
above, section Government). 

General da Fonseca and General Floriano Peixoto were I 
elected to fill the offices of president and vice-president until 
the 15th of November 1894. This implied the continuance of 
praetorian methods of administration. The older class of more 
conservative Brazilians, who had formerly taken part in the 
administration under the emperor, withdrew altogether from 
public life. Many left Brazil and went into voluntary exile, 
while others retired to their estates. In the absence of these 
more respectable elements, the government fell into the hands 
of a gang of military adventurers and unscrupulous politicians, 
whose only object was to exploit the national resources for their 
own benefit. As a consequence, deep-rooted discontent rapidly 
arose. A conspiracy, of which Admiral Wandenkolk was the 
prime instigator, was discovered, and those who had taken part 
in it were banished to the distant state of Amazonas. Disturb- 
ances then broke out in Rio Grande do Siui, in consequence of 
disputes between the official party and the people living in the 
country districts. Under the leadership of Gumercindo Saraiva 
the country people broke into open revolt in September 1891. 
This outbreak was partially suppressed, but afterwards it 
again burst into flame with great vigour. In view of the discon- 
tent, conspiracies and revolutionary movements. President da 
Fonseca declared himself dictator. Tliis ai't, however, met with 
such strong opposition that he resigned office on the 23rd of 
Noveml>er 1891, and Vice-President Floriano Peixoto assumed 
the presidency. 

Florifino Peixoto had been accustomed all his life to use harsh 
measures. For the first year of his term of office he kept seditious 
attempts in check, but discontent grew apace. Nor was this 
surprising to those who knew the corruption in the administration. 
Concessions and subsidies were given broadcast for worthless 
undertakings in order to benefit the friends of the president. 
Brazilian credit gaxT way under the strain, and evidences were 
not wanting at the beginning of 1893 that an outburst of public 
opinion was not far distant. Nevertheless President Peixoto 
made no effort to reform the methods of administration. Mean- 
while, the revolution in Rio Grande do Sul had revived ; and in 
bily 1893 the federal government was forced to send most of the 
available regular troops to that state to hold the insurgents 
in check. 

On the 6th of SeptemlMir prevailing discontent took definite 
shape in the form of a naval revolt in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. 
Navat re- Admiral C!ustodio de Mello took command of the naval 
voW and forces, and demanded the resignation of the president. 
ctYUwar, General Peixoto replied by organizing a defence 
1B9B, against any attack from the squadron. Admiral 
Mello, finding that his demands were not complied with, 
l>cgan a bombardment of the city, but did not effect his 
purpose of compelling Peixoto to resign. The foreign ministers 
then arranged a compromise between the contending parties, 
according to which President Peixoto was to place no artillery 
in the city, while Admiral Mello was to refrain from bom- 
barding the town, which was thus saved from destruction. 
Shortly afterwards the cruiser ^^Republica” and a transport 
ran the gauntlet of the government forts at the entrance of the 
bay, and proceeded south to the province of Santa Catharina, 
taking possession of Desterro, its capital. A provisional govern- 
ment was proclaimed by the insui^ents, with headquarters at 
Desterro, and communication was opened with Gumercindo 
Saraiva, the leader of the insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul. 
It was proposed that the arm)- of some 10,000 men under 
his command should advance northwards towards Rio de 
Janeiro, while the insurgent squadron threatened the city of Rio. 
in November Admiral Mello left Rio de Janeiro in the armour^ 
cruiser “ Aquidaban ** and went to Desterro, the naval forces in 
Rio Bay being left in charge of Admiral Saldanha da Gama, an 
ardent monarchl't, who had thrown in his lot with the insurgent 
cause. All was, apparently, going well with the revolt, Saraiva 
having invaded the states of Santa Catharina and Parand, and 
defeated the government troops in several encounters. Mean- 


while, President Peixoto had fortified the approaches to the city 
of Rio de Janeiro, bought vessels of war in Europe and the 
United States and organized the National Guard. 

Early in 1894 dissensions occurred between SaraWa and Mello, 
which prevented any advance of the insurgent forces, and 
allowed Peixoto to perfect his plans. Admiral da Gama, unable 
to leave the Bay of Rio dc Janeiro on account of lack of transport 
for the sick and wounded and the civilians claiming his protection, 
could do no more than wait for Admiral Mello to return from 
Desterro. In the meantime the ships bought by President 
Peixoto arrived off Rio de Janeiro and prevented da Qama from 
escaping. On the 15th of March 1894 the rebel force.s evacuated 
their positions on the islands of Villegaignon, Cobras and 
Enxadas, abandoned their ve.s.sels, and were received on board 
two Portuguese warships then in the harbour, whence thfey were 
conveyed to Montevideo. The action of the Portuguese com- 
mander was prompted by a desire to save life, for had the rebels 
fallen into the hands of Pebcoto, they would assuredly have been 
executed. 

When the news of the surrender of Saldanha da Gama reached 
Gumercindo Saraiva, then at Curitiba in ParanA, he proceeded 
to retire to Rio Grande do Sul. Government troops were 
despatched to intercept bis retreat, and in one of the skir- 
mishes which followed Saraiva was killed. The rebel army then 
dispersed. Admiral Mello made an unsucces.sful attack on the 
town of Rio Grande, and then sailed to Buenos Aires, there 
surrendering the rebel squadron to the Argentine authorities, 
by whom it was immediately deli\’ere(l to the l:;razilian g(;vern- 
ment. After six months of ci\il war peace was once more 
established, but there still remained some small rebel groups in 
Rio Grande do Sul. These were joined by Admiral da Gama 
and a number of the naval officers, who had escaped from Rio 
de Janeiro ; but in June 1895 the admiral was killed in a fight 
with the government troops. After the cessation of hostilities, 
the greatest barbarities were practised upon those who, although 
they had taken no part in the insurrection, were known to have 
desired the overthrow of President Peixoto. The baron Cerro 
Azul was shot down without trial : Marshal de Gama Eza, an 
old imperial soldier of eighty years of age, was murdered in cold 
Idood, and numerous executions of men of lesser note took place, 
among these l^eing two Frenchmen for whose death the Brazilian 
government was subsequently called upon to pay heavy com- 
pensation. 

General Peixoto was succeeded as president on the t5th of 
t November 1894 by Dr Prudente de Moraes Barros. It was a 
I moot question whether Peixoto, after the revolt was crushed, 
would not declare himself dictator ; certainly many of his 
friends were anxious that he should follow this course, but he 
was broken down by the strain which had been imposed upon 
him and was glad to surrender his duties. He did not recover 
his health and died shortly afterwards. 

From the first day that he assumed office, President Morav S 
showed that he intended to suppress praetorian systems and 
reduce militarism to a minimum. This policy receiveil the 
approval and sympathy of the majority of Brazilians, but 
naturally met with bitter opposition from the military eleir.ent. 
The president gradually drew to him some members of the 
better conservative class to assist in his administration, and felt 
confident that he had the support of public opinion. Early in 
1895 murmurings and disorderly conduct against the authorities 
began to take place in the military school at Rio de Janeiro, 
which had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Some of the 
officers and students were promptly expelled, and the president 
closed the school for several months. This salutary lesson had 
due effect, and no more discontent was fomented from that 
quarter. Two great difficulties stood in the way of steering the 
I country to prosperity. The first was the chaotic confusion of 
the finances resulting from the maladministration of the national 
resources since the deposition of Dom Pedro 11 ., and the corrup- 
tion that had crept into every branch of the public service. 
Much was done by Pre.sident Moraes to correct anuses, but the 
task was of too herculean a nature to allow of accomplishment 
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within the four years during which he was at the head of affairs. 
The second difficulty was the war waged by religious fanatics 
under the leadership of Antonio Maciel, known as “ Conselheiro/^ 
against the constituted authorities of Brazil. 

The story of Conselheiro is a remarkable one. A native of 
Pernambuco, when a young man he married against the wishes 
of his mother, who took a violent dislike to the bride. Shortly 
after the marriage the mother assured her son that his wife held 
clandestine meetings with a lover, and stated that if he would 
go to a ccrtiiin spot not far from the house that evening he would 
himself sec that her assertion was true. The mother invented 
some pica to send the wife to the trysting-place, and then, 
dressing herself in male clothing, prepared to come suddenly on 
the scene as the lover, trusting to be able to make her escape 
before she was recognized. The three met almost simultaneously . 
Cdnselheiro, deeming his worst suspicions confirmed, shot and 
killed his wife and his mother before explanations could be 
offered. He was tried and allowed to go at liberty after some 
detention in prison. From that time Conselheiro was a victim 
of remorse, and to expiate his sin bcaime a missionary in the 
serlao or interior of Brazil among the wild Jagun^o people. He 
built places of worship in many different districts, and at length 
became the recognized chief of the people among whom he had 
thus strangely cast his lot. Eventually he tormed a settlement 
near C'anudos, situated about 400 m. inland from Bahia. Diffi- 
culty arose between the governor of Bahia and this fanatical 
missionary, with the result tlvat C'onselhciro was ordered to leave 
the settlement and take away his people. This order was met 
with a .sturdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a police force was 
sent to eject the settlers, but encountered strong resistance, and 
suffered heavy loss without being abk; to effect the purpose 
intended. In March 1897 a body of 1500 troops, with four guns, 
was despatched to bring the Jagunyocs to reason, but was totally 
defeated. An army comprising some 5000 officers and men was 
then sent to crush Conselheiro and his people at all costs. Little 
progress was made, the country being dilhculi of access and the 
Jagun9oes laying ambuscades at eveiy^ available place. Finally 
strong reinforcements were sent forward, the minister of war 
himself proceeding to take command of the army, now numbering 
nearly 13,000 men. ('anudos was besitJged and captured in 
September 1897, Conselheiro being killed in the final assault. 
The expense of these expeditions was very heavy, and prevented 
President Moracs from carrying out many of the retrenchments 
he had planned. 

Soon after the (’anudos affair a conspiracy was hatched to 
assassinate the president. He was watching the disembarkation 
of some troops when a shot was fired which narrowly missed him, 
and killed General Bitencourt, the minister of war. The actual 
perpetrator of the deed, a soldier, was tried and executed, but 
he was apparently ignorant of the persons who prf)cured his 
services. Three other men implicated in the conspiracy were 
subsequently sentenced to imprisonment for a term of thirty 
years. 'Fhe remainder of the presidency of Dr Moraes was 
uneventful ; and on the 15th of November 1898 he was succeeded 
by Dr Campos Salles, who had previously been governor of the 
state of SSto Paulo. President Salles publicly promised political 
reform, economy in the administration, and absolute respect 
for civil rights, and speedily made efforts to fulfil these pledges. 

The difficulties in the reorganization of the finances of the 
state, which Dr (ampos Salles had to face on his accession to 
R 0 ormM rhe heavy cost involved in 

the suppression of intemiil disorders, maladministra- 
tion , and the hindrances placed in the way of economical 
development by the semi-independence of the federal 

* states had seriously depreciated the national credit. 
The president-elect accordingly undertook with the full approval 
of Dr Moraes, who was still in office, the task of \dsiting Europe 
with the object of endeavouring to make an arrangement with 
the cneditors of the state for a temporary susfxjnsion of payments. 
He was successful in his object, and an agreement was made by 
which bonds should lie issued instead of interest payments 
from the ist of July 1898, the promise being given that every 


effort should be made for the resumption of cash payments in 
1901. President Campos Salles entered upon his tenure of 
office on the 15th of November 1898, and at once proceeded to 
initiate fiscal legislation for the purpose of reducing expenditure 
and increasing the revenue. He had to face opposition from 
sectional interests and from the jealousy of interference with 
their rights on the part of provincial administrations, but he 
was able to achieve a considerable measure of success and to lay 
the foundation of a sounder system under which the financial 
position of the republic has niade steady progress. The chief 
feature of the administration of Dr Campos Salles was the 
statesmanlike ability with which various disputes with foreign 
powers on boundary questions were seriously taken in hand and 
brought to a satisfactory and pacific settlement. There had for a 
long period been difficulties with France with regard to the 
territory which lay between the mouth of the Amazon and 
(Cayenne or French Guiana. The language of various treatises 
was doubtful and ambiguous, largely owing to the ignorance 
of the diplomatists who drew up the articles of the exact geo- 
graphy of the territory in question. Napoleon had forced the 
Portuguese government to cede to him the northernmost arm 
of the mouth of the Amazon as the southern boundary of French 
Guiana with a large slice of the unexplored interior westwards. 
A few years later the Portuguese had in their turn conquered 
French Guiana, but had been compelled to restore it at the 
peace of Paris. The old ambiguity attaching to the interpretation 
of earlier treaties, however, remained, and in April 1899 the 
question by an agreement l)etween the two states was referred 
to the arbitration of the president of the Swiss confederation. 
The decision was given in December 1900 and was entirely in 
favour of the Brazilian contention. A still more interesting 
boundary dispute was that between Great Britain and Brazil, 
as to the southern frontier line of British Guiana. The dispute 
was of very old standing, and tlie settlement l)y ar])itration in 
1899 of the acute misunderstanding between Great Britain and 
Venezuela regarding the western boundary of British Guiana, 
and the reference to arbitration in that same year of the Franeo- 
Brazilian dispute, led to an agreement being made in 1901 
between Brazil and Great Britain for the submission of their 
differences to the arbitration of the king of Italy. The districl 
in dispute was the site of the fabled Lake of Parima and the 
Golden City of Manoa, the search for which in llie early days 
of European settlement attracted so many adventurous expedi- 
tions, and which fiiscinated the imagination of Raleigh and drew 
him to his doom. The question was a complicated one involving 
the historical survey of Dutch and Portuguese exploration and 
control in the far interior of Guiana during two wnturics ; and 
it was not until 1904 that the king of Italy gave his award, 
which was largely in fav^our of the British claim, and grants to 
British Guiana access to the northern affluents of the Amazon. 
Before this decision was given Senhor Rodrigues Alves had Ixien 
elected president in 1902. Dr Campos Salles had signalized his 
administration, not only by the settlement of disputes with 
European powers, but by efforts to arrive at a good understanding 
with the neighlx)uring South American republics. In July 
1899 President Roca had visited Rio de Janeiro accompanied 
by an Argentine squadron, this being the first official visit that 
any South American president had ever paid to one of the 
adjoining states. In October 1900 Dr Compos Salles returned 
the visit and met with an excellent reception at Buenos Aire^. 
The result was of importance, as it was known that Brazil was on 
friendly terms with (}hile, and this interchange of courtesies 
had some effect in bringing about a settlement of the controversy 
between Chile and Argentina over the Andean frontier question 
without recourse to hostilities. This was indeed a time when 
questions concerning boundaries were springing up on ever)' 
side, for it was only through the moderation with which the 
high-handed action of Bolivia in regard to the Acr^ rubl^r- 
producing territory was met by the Brazilian government that 
war was avoided. Negotiations were set on foot, and finally 
by treating the matter in a give-and-take spirit a settlement 
was rcach^ and a treaty for an amicable exchange of territories 
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in the district in question, accompanied by a pecuniary indemnity, 
was signed by President Alves at Petropolis on the 17 th of 
November 1903. During the remainder of the term of this 
president internal and foiancial progress were undisturbed save 
by an outbreak in 1904 in the Cunani district, the very portion 
of disputed territory which had been assigned to Brazil by the 
arbitration with France. This province, being difficult of access, 
was able for a time to assert a practical independence. In 1906 
Dr Aflonso Penna, three times minister under Pedro II., and at 
that time governor of the state of Minas-Geraes, of which he had 
founded the new capital, Bello Horizonte, was elected president, 
a choice due to a coalition of the other states against Sfto Paulo, 
to which all the recent presidents had belonged. Penna's 
presidency was distinguished by his successful efforts to place 
the finances on a sound basis. He died in office on the 14th of 
June J909. (K. J. ; C. E. A. ; G. E.) 
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BRAZIL, a city and the county-seat of Clay county, Indiana, 
U.S.A., situated in the west central part of the state, about 
16 m. E. of Terre Haute and about 57 m. W.S.W. of Indianapijlis. 
Pop. (1890) 5905 ; (1900) 7786, of whom 723 were foreign-bom. 
It is served by the Central Indiana, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, tlie Evansville & Indianapolis and the Vandalia railways, 
and is connected with Indianapolis, Terre Haute and other 
cities by an interurban electric line. The principal business 
thoroughfare is part of the old National Road. Brazil's chief 
industrial impoitance is due to its situation in the heart of the 
“ Brazil block ” coal (so named because it naturally breaks into 
almost perfect rectangular blocks) and clay and shale region ; 
among its manufactures are mining machinery and tools, 
boilers, paving and enamelled building bricks, hollow bricks, 
tiles, conduits, sewer-pipe and pottery. The municipality owns 
and operates its water-works. The first settlement here was 
in 1844 j and Brazil was incorporated as a town in 1866, and 
was chartered os a city in 1873. 


BRAZIL MUT8, the seeds of BerthoUetia exedsa, a gigantic 
tree belonging to the natural order Lecythidaceae, which grows 
in the valleys of the Amazons and generally throughout tropical 
America. The tree attains an avenijge height of 130 ft., having a 
smooth cylindrical trunk, with a diameter of 14 ft. 50 ft. from 
the ground, and branching at a height of about 100 ft. The 
lower portion of the trunk presents a buttressed aspect, owing 
to the upward extension of the roots in the form of thin prop-Ula 
walls surrounding the stem. The fruit of the tree is globular, 
with a diameter of 5 or 6 in., and consists of a thick haiS woody 
shell, within which are closely packed the seeds which constitute 
the so-called nuts of commerce. The seeds are triahgular in 
form, having a hard woody testa enclosing the ** kernel '' ; and 
of these each fruit contains from eighteen to twenty-five. The 
fruits as they ripen fall from their lofty position, and they are 
at the proper season annually collected and broken open by the 
Indians. Brazil nuts are largely eaten ; they also yield in the 
proportion of about 9 oz. to each lb of kernels a fine bland fluid 
oil, highly valued for use in cookery, and used by watchmakers 
and artists. 

BRAZIL WOOD, a dye wood of commercial importance, 
obtained from the West Indies and South America, belonging 
to the genera Caesalpinia and Peltophorum of the natural order 
Legum inosae. There are several woods of the kind, commercially 
distinguished as Brazil wood, Nicaragua or Peach wood, Pernam- 
buco wood and Lima wood, each of which has a different com- 
mercial v^alue, although thetinctorial principle they yield is similar. 
Commercial Brazil wood is imported for the use of dyers in billets 
of large size, and is a dense compact wood of a reddish-brown 
colour, rather bright when freshly cut, but becoming dull on 
exposure. The colouring-matter of Brazil wood, brazilin, 
crystallizes with i J H.p,and is freely soluble in water ; 
it is extracted for use by simple infusion or decoction of the 
coarsely-powdered wood. When freshly prepared the extract 
is of a yellowish tint ; but by contact with the air, or the addition 
of an alkaline solution, it develops a brick-red colour. TTiis is 
due to the formation of brazilcin, C^(jH 1.205* H,,0, which is the 
colouring matter used by the dyer. Brazilin crystallizes in 
hexagonal amber yellow crystals, which are soluble in water and 
alcohol. The solution when free of oxygen is colourless, but on 
the access of air it assumes first a yellow and thereafter a reddish 
yellow colour. With soda-ley it takes a brilliant deep carmine 
tint, which colour may be discharged by heating in a closed 
vassetwilh zinc dust, in which condition the solution is excessively 
sensitive to oxygen, the slightest exposure to air immediately 
giving a deep carmine. With tin mordants Brazil wood gives 
brilliant but fugitive steam reds in calico-printing ; but on 
account of the loose nature of its dyes it is seldom used except 
as an adjunct to other colours. It is used to form lakes which 
are employed in tinting papers, staining paper-hangings, and 
for various other decorative purposes. 

BRAZING AND SOLDERING, in metal work, termed respec- 
tively hard and soft soldering, are processes which correspond 
with soldering done at high and at low temperatures. The first 
embraces jointing effected with soldering mixtures into which 
copper, brass, or silver largely enter, the second those in which 
lead and tin are the only, or the principal, constituents. Some 
metals, as aluminium and cast iron, are less easily soldered than 
others. Aluminium, owing to its high conductivity, removes 
the heat from the solder rapidly. Aluminium enters into the 
composition of most of the solders for these metals, and the 
“ soldering bit '' is of pure nickel. 

The hard solders are the spelter and the silver solders. Soft 
spelter solder is composed of equal parts of copper and zinc, 
melted and granulated and passed through a sieve. As some of 
the zinc volatilizes the ultimate proportions are not quite equal. 
The proportion of zinc is increased if the solder is required to l>e 
softer or more fusible. A vduable property of the zinc is that 
its volatilization indicates the fusing of the solder. Silver 
solder is used for jewelry and other fine metal work, atid has the 
advantage of high fusing points. The hardest contains from 
4 parts of silver to i of copper ; the softest 2 of silver to i of 
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brass wire. Borax is the flux used, with silver solder as with 
spelter. 

The soli solders are composed mainly of tin and lead. They 
occur in a large range, ( omn^on tinner’s solder is composed of 
equal parts of tin and lead, and melts at 370^ Fah. Plumber’s 
solder has 2 of lead to 1 of tin. Excess of lead in plumber’s 
solder renders the solder difficult to work, excess of tin allows 
it to melt too easily. Pewterers add bismuth to render the 
solder more fusible, f.^. lead 4, tin 3, bismuth 2 ; or lead i, 
tin 2, bismuth i. Unless these are cooled quickly the bismuth 
separates out. 

The essentials of a soldered joint are the contact of absolutely 
clean surfaces, free from oxide and dirt. The surfaces are there- 
fore scraped, filed and otherwise treated, and then, in order to 
cleanse and pre.serve them from any trace of oxide which might 
form during subsequent manipulation, a fluxing material is used. 
The soldering material is compelled to follow the areas prepared 
for it by the flux, and it will not adhere anywhere else. There 
is much similarity between soldering and welding in this respect. 
A weld joint must os a rule lie fluxed, or metal will not adhere 
to metal. There is not, however, the absolute need for fluxing 
that there is in soldered joints, and many welds in good fibrous 
iron are made without a flux. But the explanation here is that 
the metal is brought to a temperature of semifusion, and the 
shapes of joints are generally such that particles of scale are 
squeezed out from between the joint in the act of closing the 
weld. But in brazing and soldering the parts to Ixi united are 
generally nearly cold, and only the soldering material Is fused, 
so that the conditions are less favourable to the removal of 
oxide than in welding processes. 

Fluxes are either liquid or solid, but the latter are not efficient 
until they fuse and cover the surfaces to be united. Hydro- 
chloric acid (spirits of s^dts) is the one used chiefly for soft 
soldering. It is “ killed ” by the addition of a little zinc, the 
resulting chh>ride of zinc rendering its action (juiet. (.'ommon 
fluxes are powdered resin, and tallow (used chiefly by plumbers 
for wiped joints). These, with others, are employed for soft 
solder joints, the temperature of which rarely exceeds about 
600® Fah. The best flux for zinc is chloride of zinc. For brazed 
joints, sf>elter or powdered brass is employed, and the flux is 
usually borax. The borax will not cover the joint until it has 
been deprived of its water of crystallization, and this is effected 
by raising it to a full red heat, when it swells in bulk, “ boils,” 
and afterwards sinks quietly and spreads over, or into the joint. 
There are differences in details of working. The borax is generally 
powdered and mixed with the spelter, and both with water. 
But sometimes they are applied separately, the borax first and 
over this the particles of spelter. Another flux used for copper 
is sal ammoniac, either alone or mixed with powdered resin. 

As brazed joints often have to be very strong, other precautions 
are frequently taken beyond that of the mere overlapping of 
the joint edges. In pipes subjected to high steam pressures, 
and articles subjected to severe stresses, the joints are “ cramped” 
before the. solder is applied. That is, the edges are notched in a 
manner having somewhat the appearance of the dovetails of the 
carpenter ; the notched portions overlap the opposite edges, 
and on alternate sides. Such joints when brazed are stronger 
than plain overlapping joints would be. Steam dome coverings 
are jointed thus longitudinally as cylinders, and the crown is 
jointed thereto, also by cramping. Another common method 
of union is that of flanges to copper pipes. In these the pipe 
passes freely within a hole bored right through the flange, and 
the solder is run between. The pipe is suspended vertically, 
flange dpwnwards, and the spelter run in from the back of the 
flan|e. The fused borax works its way in by capillary action, 
'Spelter follows. 

copper bit ” is used in soft soldering. Its end is a 
pfiimatic pyramid copper, riveted to an iron shank in a 
wooden handle. It is made hot, and the contained heat is 
luflicient to meH the solder. It has to be “ tinned,” by being 
heated to a dull red, filed, rubbed with sal ammoniac, and then 
rubbed upon the solder. wiped with tow before use. For 


I small brazed work the blow-pipe is commonly employed ; large 
works are done on the brazier’s hearth, or in any dear coke fire. 
If coal is used it must be kept away from the joint. 

In sweating on,” a variation in soldering, the surfaces to be 
united are cleaned, and solder melted and spread over them. 
They are then brought together, and the temperature raised 
sufficiently to melt the solder. 

A detail of first importance is the essential difference between 
the melting points of the objects to be brazed or soldered, and 
that of the solder used. The latter must always be lower than 
the former. This explains why soldering materials arc used in 
a large range of temperatures. A few will melt at the temperat u r i • 
of boiling water. At the other extreme 2000° Fah. is required 
to melt a solder for brazing. If this point is neglected, it will 
often happen that the object to be soldered will fuse l>efore the 
solder melts. This accident may occur in the soft Britannia and 
white metals at the one extreme, and in the softer brasses at 
the other. It would not do, for example, to use flanges of common 
brass, or even ordinary gun-metal, to be brazed to copper pipe, 
for they would begin to fuse before the joint was made. Such 
flanges must be made of nearly pure copper, to withstand the 
temperature, usually 98 of copper to 2 of tin (brazing metal). 
A most valual^le feature in solder is that by varying the pro- 
portions of the metals used a great range in hardness and 
fusibility is obtainable. The useful solders therefore number 
many scores. This is also a source of danger, unless regard be 
had to the relative fusing points of solders, and ol the |>arts 
they unite. (J. g. H ) 

BRAZZA, PIERRE PAUL FRANCOIS CAMILLE SAVORGNAN 
DE, Count (1852-1905), French explorer and administrator, 
founder of French Congo, was born on hoard ship in the harbour 
of Rio de Janeiro on the 26th of January 1852. He was of 
Italian parentage, the family name being de Brazza Suvorgnani. 
Through the instrumentality of the astronomer Scochi he was 
sent to the Jesuit college in Paris, and in 1868 obtained author- 
ization to enter as a foreigner the marine collcgi? at Brest. In 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 71 he took part in the opera- 
tions of the French fleet. In 1874 when the warship on which 
he was serving was in the (iabun, Alfred Marche and the marquis 
de Compi^gne arrived at Libreville from an exp(‘(lition in the 
lower Ogow6 district. Interested in the reports of tht^e traveller.s, 
de Brazza conceived the idea of exploring the Ogowe, which he 
thought might prove to be the lower course of the Lualaba, a 
river then recently discovered by David Livingstone. Having 
meantime been naturalized as a Frenchman, de Brazza in 1875 
obtained permission to undertake his African scheme, and with 
the naval doctor, Noel Ballay, he explored the Ogow6 river. 
Penetrating beyond the basin of that rivet, he discoven'd the 
Alima and Likona, but did not descend either stream. Thence 
turning northwards the travellers eventually regained the 
coast at the end of November 1878, having left Paris in August 
1875. On arrival in Paris, de Brazza learned of the navigation 
of the Congo by H. M. Stanley, and recognized that the rivers 
he had discovered were affluents of that stream. 

De Brazza was anxious to obtain for France some part of the 
Congo. The French ministry, however, determined to utilize 
his energies in another quarter of Africa. Their attention had 
l)een drawn to the Niger through the formation of the United 
African Company by Sir George Goldie (then Mr Goldie Taub- 
man) in July 1879, Goldie’s object being to secure Nigeria for 
Great Britain. A new expedition was fitted out, and de Brazza 
left Paris at the end of 1879 orders to go to the Niger, make 
treaties, and plant French flags. When on the point of sailing 
from Lislxin he received a telegram cancelling these instructions 
and altering his destination to the Congo. This was a decision 
of great moment. Had the Nigerian policy of France been 
maintained the International African Association (afterwards 
the Congo Free State) would have had a clear field on the Congo, 
while the young British Company would have been crushed out 
by French opposition ; so that the two great basins of the Niger 
and the Congo would have had a vastly different history. 

Acting on his new instructions, de Brazza, who was again 
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accompanied by BaDay, reached the Gabun earlv in 1880. 
Rapidly ascending the Ogow6 he founded the station of France- 
ville on the upper waters of that river and pushed on to the 
Congo at Stanley Pool, where Brazzaville was subsequently 
founded^ W ith Makoko, chief of the Bateke tribe, de Brazza 
concluded treaties in September and October 1880, placing the 
country under French protection. With these treaties in his 
possession Brazza proceeded down the Congo, and at Isangila 
on the 7th of November met Stanley, who was working his way 
up stream concluding treati^ with the chiefs on behalf of the 
International African Association. De Brazza spent the next 
eighteen months exploring the hinterland of the Gabun, and 
returned to France in June 1882. The ratification by the French 
chaml^rs in the following November of the treaties with Makoko 
(described by Stanley as worthless pieces of paper) committed 
France to the action of her agent. 

Furnished with funds by the French government, de Brazza 
returned in 1883 to the Congo to open up the new colony, of 
which he was named commissioner-general in 1886. This post 
he held until January 1898, when he was recalled. During his 
period of office the work of exploration was systematically carried 
out by numerous expeditions which he organized. The incessant 
demands on the resources of the infant colony for these and other 
expeditions to the far interior greatly retarded its progress. 
De Brazza’s administration was severely criticized ; but that 
its comparative failure was largel)^ due to inadequate support 
from the home authorities was recognized in the grant to him 
in 1902 of a pension by the chambers. Both as explorer and 
admini.strator his dealing.s with the natives were marked by 
consideration, kindness and patience, and he earned the title 
of “ Father of the Slaves.” His efforts to connect the upper 
Congo with the Atlantic by a railway thnmgh PVench territory 
showed that he understood the chief economic needs of the colony. 
After seven years of retirement in France de Brazza accepted, 
in February 1905, a mission to investigate charges of cruelty 
to nati\*e.s brought against officials of the Congo colony. Having 
concluded his inquiry he sailed for France, but died at Dakar, 
Senegal, on the 4th of September 1905. His body was taken to 
Paris for burial, but in 1908 was reinterred at Algiers. 

See D Neuvillc et Ch, Br&ird, Les Voyages de Savofgnan de Brazza^ 
Ogdou^ et Congo, (Paris, 1884), and Conf fences et lettres 

de P. Savorgnan de Brazza sur ses iroi<i explorations dans I'ouest 
afncain de f8y‘; d jSS 6 (Paris, 1887) ; A. J. Wauters, “ Savorgnan 
de Brazra et la tonqnCle dn Congo franvais," in Le Mouvement 
ghgraphique, vol. xxii., No. 39 (Brussels, 1905). Coacxjmo or Jacques 
de Brazza (1859-1883), a younger brother of Savorgnan, and one 
of the men ho emploved in the work of exploration, published in 
collaboration with his companion A. Pecile, Tre Anni e mezzo 
neila regions del Congo e deW Ogowe (Rome, 1887). (G. T. G.) 

BRAZZA (Serbo-Croatian, lat. Bratlia), an island 

in the Adriatic Sea, forming part of Dalmatia, Austria. Pop. 
(1900) 24,408. With an area of 170 sq. m. Brazza is the largest 
of the Dalmatian Islands ; it is also the most thickly populated, 
and one of the most fertile. Its closely cultivated surface though 
ragged and mountainous yields an abundance of olives, figs, 
almonds and saffron, while its wines are of good quality. The 
corn-crop, however, barely suffices for three months^ food. Other 
local industries are fishing and silkworm-rearing. The most 
important among twenty small villages on the island is Miin^ 
(pop. 2579), a steamship station, provided with shipwrights’ 
whwrves. llie early history of Brazza is obscure. In the first 
years of the 13th century it was nilcd by the piratic4il counts of 
Almissa ; but after a successful revolt and a brief period of 
liberty it came under the dominion of Hungary. From 1413 to 
1416 it was subject to Ragusa ; and in 1420 it passed, with the 
greater part of Dalmatia, under Venetian sovereignty. 

BREACH (Mid. Eng. brechcy derived from the common 
Teutonic root brec, which appears in ** break,” Ger. brechen, &c.), 
in general, a breaking, or an opening made by breaking; in j 
law, the infringement of a right or the violation of an obligation 
or duty. The word is used in various phrases : breach of close, 
the unlawful entry upon another person’s land (see Trespass) ; 
breach of covenant or contract, the non-fulfilment of an agreement 
either to do or not to do some act (see Damages) ; breach of the 
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peace, a disturbance of the public order (see Peace, BR£^CR of) ; 
heach of pound, the taking by force out of a pound things lawfully 
impounded (see Pound); breach of promise of marriage, the 
non-fulfilment of a contract mutually entered into by a man 
and a woman that they will marry each other (see Marriage) ; 
breach of trust, any deviation by a trustee from the duty imposed 
upon him by the instrument creating the trust (^.v.). 

BREAD, the name given to the staple food-product prepared 
by the baking of flour. The word itself, 0 . Eng. briad, is common 
in various forms to many Teutonic lan#?uages ; cf. Gcr. Brot, 
Dutch, brood, and Swed. and Dan. hrbt ; it has been derived 
from the root of “ brew,” but more probably is connected with 
the root of ‘‘ break,” for its early uses are confined to “ broken 
pieces, or bits ” of bread, the Lat. frustum, and it was not till 
the 1 2th century that it took the place, as the generic name of 
bread, of hlaf, “ loaf,” which appears to be the oldest Teutonic 
name, cf. Old High Ger. hltib, and modern Ger. Laih. 

Hw/ijfy.-— Bread-baking, or at any rate the preparation of 
cakes from flour or parched grain by means of heat, is one of 
the most ancient of human arts. At Wangen and Rohenhausen 
have been found the calcined remains of cakes made from 
(hoarsely-ground grain in Swiss lake-dwellings that date back to 
the Stomh Age. The cakes were made of different kinds of grain, 
barley and onc-grained wheat {Triticum nwnococcum) being 
among the ingredients. This bread was made, not from fine 
meal, but from grain crushed between some hard surfaces, and 
in these lake-dwellings many round-shaped stones have been 
found, which were evidently used for pounding or crushing 
grain against the surface, more or less concave, of another stone 
(see Flour and Flour Manufacture). Perhaps the earliest 
form of bread, if that word may be used, was prepared from 
acorns and beech nuts. To this day a sort of cake prepared 
from crushed acorns is eaten by the Indians of the Pacific 
slopes. The flour cxtractcid from acorns is bitter and unfit to 
eat till it has been thoroughly soaked in boiling water. The 
saturated flour is squeezed into a kind of cake and dried in the 
sun. Pliny speaks of a similar crude process in connexion with 
wheat ; the grain was evidently pounded, and the crushed 
remnant, soaked into a sort of pulp, then made into a cake and 
dried in the sun. Virgil (ikorgics, i. 267) refers to the husband- 
man first torrefying and then crushing his grain between stones: — 
“ Nunc torreie igni fruges, nunc frangite saxr;.” 

The question naturally arises, how did the lake-dwellers bake 
their cakes of bruised grain ? Probably the dough was laid on 
a flat or convex-shaped stone, which was heated, while the cake 
was covered with hot ashes. Stones have been found among 
prehistoric remains which were apparently used for this purpoac. 
In ancient Egyptian tombs cakes of durra have been found, of 
concave shape, suggesting the use of such baking-slabs ; here the 
cake was evidently prepared from coarsely -cracked grain. In 
primitive times milling and baking were twin arts. The house- 
wife, and the daughters or handmaids, crushed or ground the 
grain and prepared the bread or cakes. When Abraham enter- 
tained the angels unawares (Genesis xviii.) he bade his wife 
Sarah ” make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead 
it, and make cakes upon the hearth.” Professor Maspero says 
that an oven for baking bread was to be found in the courtyard 
of every house in Chaldaea ; close by were kept the grinding 
stones. That bread prepared by means of leaven was known 
in the days of the patriarchs may be fairly inferred from the 
passage in Genesis iii., where it is said of Lot that he ** made a 
feast, and did bake unleavened bread.” Whether the shew- 
bread of the Jewish tabernacle was leavened is an open question, 
but it is significant that the Passover cakes eaten by Jews to-day, 
known as Matzos, are innocent of leaven. Made from flour and 
water only, they are about 12 in. in diameter, and have somewhat 
the look of water biscuits. 

The ancient Ep^ptians carried the art of baking to high 
perfection. Herodotus remarks of them, “ dough they knead 
with their feet, but clay with their hands.” The practice of 
using the feet for dough kneading, however repulsive, long 
persisted in Scotland, if indeed it is yet defunct, the Egyptians 
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used for their bread, wheat, spelt, barley and durra (sorghum). 
In the o)>inion of Dr Wallis Budge, barley was in Egypt the 
grain of most primitive culture. However that may be, it is 
certain that even in ancient Egypt white bread made from 
wheat was used by the rich. The form of the bread is revealed 
by ancient monuments. A common shape was a small, round 
loaf, something like the muffin of to-day. Other loaves were 
elongated rolls, and curiously enough were sprinkled on the top 
with seeds like modern Vienna bread. 

The history of baking in classical Greece and Italy can be 
clearly traced. Athenaeus in his Deipnosopkisis minutely 
describes many different kinds of bread, which may be assumed 
to have been currently used in Greece. According to Pliny 
(Nat. Hist, xviii. ii. § 28) Rome had no public bakers till after 
the war with Perseus (i7i'-i68 b.c.). That long after public 
bakehouses came into use the Romans and other urban dwellers 
in Italy continucfl to make a great deal of bread at home is 
certain. In Pompeii several private houses had their own mill 
and bakehouse. That city must also have possessed bakers by 
trade, as loaves of bread have been found, round in form, and 
stamped with the maker’s name, possibly to fix responsibility 
for weight and purity. In the time of the Republic, public 
bakehouses were under the control of the aediles. Grain was 
delivered to the public granaries by the Saccarii^ while another 
body called Catabolenses distributed the grain to the bakers. 
The latter were known as Pistores or “ pounders," a reminiscence 
no dou])t of the primitive time when grain was pounded by a 
pestle in a mortar. Slaves were largely employed in the irksome 
work of grinding, and when Constantine abolished slavery the 
staff of the pistrinae was largely recruited from criminals. The 
emperor Trajan incorporated aljout a.d. ioo the college of 
Pisiores (millers and bakers), but its members were employers, 
not operatives. The work of a bakery is depicted in a set of 
bas-reliefs on the tomb of a master Pistor named Eurysaces, 
who flourished about a century before the foundation of the 
college. Here the grain is being brought and paid for ; mills 
driven by horse and ass (or mule) power are busy \ men are 
sieving out the bran from the flour by hand (bolters) ; bakers 
are moulding loaves on a board ; an oven of domelike shape is 
being < harged by means of a shovel (peel) ; and baskets of bread 
are being weighed on the one hand and carried off on men’s 
backs on the other. 

Regulation of Sale.— In the middle ages bakers were subjected 
to special regulations in all European lands. These regulations 
were suppo.sed to be conceived in the interests of bread consumers, 
and no doubt were intended to secure fair dealing on the part of 
bread vendors. The legislators appear, however, to have Ixjen 
unduly biased against the baker, who was often beset by harass- 
ing restrictions. Bakers were formed into gilds, which were 
under the control, not only of their own officials, but of the 
municipality. In London the bakers formed a brotherhood as 
early as 1155, incorporated in 1307. There were two 

distinct corporate bodies concerned with bread- making, the 
Company of White Bakers and the Company of Brown Bakers ; 
these were nominally united in 1509, but the union did not 
become complete till the mitidle of the 17th century. In Austria, 
bakers who offended against police regulations respecting the sale 
of bread were liable, until comparatively recent times, to fine, 
imprisonment and even corporal punishment In Turkey the 
lot of the baker was very hard. Baron de Tott, writing of Con- 
stantinople in the 18th century, says that it was usual, when 
bread went to famine prices, to hang a baker or two. He would 
have us believe that it was the custom of master bakers to keep 
a second hand, who, in consideration of a small increase of his 
weekly wage, was willing to appear before the cadi in case a 
victim were wanted. A barbarous punishment, inflicted in 
Turkey and in Egypt on bakers wlio sold light or adulterated 
bread) consisted in nailing the culprit by his ear to the door-post 
of hia shop. In France a decree of 1863 relieved bakers from 
many of the restrictions under which they previously suffered, 
hut it did not touch the powers of the municipalities to regulate 
the sqiiaAiity and sale of bread. It left them t^ right conferred 


in 1791, to enforce the taxe du pain, the object of which was to 
prevent bakers from increasing the price of bread beyond a point 
justified by the price of the raw materials ; but the right was 
exwTcised on their own responsibility, subject to appeal to higher 
authorities, and by a circular issued in 1863 they were invited 
to abolish this iaxe officielle. In places where it exists it is fixed 
every week or fortnight, according to the average price of grain 
in the local markets. 

In England an act of parliament was passed in 1266 for 
regulating the price of bread by a public assize, and that system 
continued in operation till 1822 in the case of the city of London, 
and till 1836 for the rest of the country. The price of bread 
was determined by adding a certain sura to the price of every 
quarter of flour, to cover the baker’s expenses and profit ; and 
for the sum so arrived at tradesmen were required to bake and 
sell eighty quartern loaves or a like proportion of other sizes, 
which it was reckoned each quarter of flour ought to yield. The 
acts now regulating the manufacture and sale of bread in Great 
Britain are one of 1822 (Sale of Bread in the City of London and 
within 10 m. of the Royal Exchange), and the Bread Act of 1836, 
as to sale of bread beyond 10 m. of the Royal Exchange. The 
acts require that bread shall be sold by weight, and in no other 
manner, under a penalty not exceeding forty shillings. 'I’his 
does not, however, mean tliat a seller is bound to sell at any 
particular weight ; the words quartern and half-quartern, 
though commonly used and taken to indicate a 4- lb and 2-Ib 
loaf respectively, have no legal sanction. That is to say, a baker 
is not bound to sell a loaf weighing either 4 lb or 2 ; all he has 
to do. when a customer asks for a loaf, is to put one on the scale, 
weigh it, and declare the weight. When bread is sold over the 
counter it is usual for the vendor to cut off and tender a piece 
of bread to make up any deficiency in the loaf. This is known 
as the “ overweight." There is little doubt the somewhat misty 
wording of the bread acts lends itself to a good deal of fraudulent 
dealing. For instance, when bread is sold over the counter, two 
loaves may be 5 or 6 oz. short, while the piece of makew^cight 
may not reach an ounce. The customer sees the bread put on the 
scale, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred does not trouble 
to verify the weight, and unless he expressly asks for 2 lt> or 
some specific weight of bread, it is very doubtful whether the 
seller, having satisfied the letter of the law by placing the bread 
on the scales, could be convicted of fraud. The provision as to 
selling by weight does not apply to fancy bread and rolls. No 
exact definition of “ fancy bread " has ever l>een laid down, and 
it must be largely a question of fact in each particular case. All 
bakers or sellers of bread must use avoirdupois weight, and must 
provide, in a conspicuous place in the sliop, beams, scales and 
weights, in order that all bread there sold may from time to time 
be weighed in the presence of the purchaser. The penalty for 
using any other weight than avoirdupois is a sum not exceeding 
£5 nor less than forty shilling, and for failing to provide beams 
and scales a sum not exceeding £5. Also every baker and seller 
of bread, delivering by cart or other conveyance, must be pro- 
vided with scales and weights for weighing bread ; but since the 
Weights and Measures Act 1889, no penalty is incurred by 
omission to weigh, unless there has been a request on the part of 
the purchaser. Tbe acts also define precisely what ingredients 
may be employed in the manufacture of bread, and impose a 
penalty not exceeding £10 nor less than £5 for the adulteration 
of bread. (See further under Adulteration.) 

Although the act of 1836 extends to the whole of the United 
Kingdom (Ireland excepted) out of the city of London and 
beyond lo m. of the Royal Exchange, yet in many Scottish 
burghs this act is replaced by local acts on the sale of bread. 
ITiese are in all cases of a much more stringent nature, requiring 
all batch or household bread to be stamped with the reputed 
weight Any deficiency within a certain time from the with- 
drawal of the bread from the oven is an offence. The London 
County Council desired to introduce a similar system into the 
area under their jurisdiction, and promoted a bill to that effect 
in 1905, but it fell through. The bill was opposed not only by 
the National Association of Master Bakers, the London Master 
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Bakers’ Protection Society, and by the West End metropolitan 
bakers in a body, but also by the Home Office, which objected 
to what it termed exceptional legislation. 

It may be noted that the acts of 1822 and 1836 define pre- 
cisely what may and may not be sold as bread. It is laid down 
in section 2 that ** it shall and may be lawful ... to make and 
sell . . . bread made of flour or meal of wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
buckwheat, Indian corij, peas, beans, rice or potatoes, or any of 
them, and with any (common) salt, pure water, eggs, milk, barm, 
leaven, potato or other yeast, and mixed in such proportions 
as they shall think fit, and with no other ingredients or matter 
whatsoever.” 

Sanitation of Bakehouses. '--TYve sanitary arrangements of 
bakehouses in England were first regulated by the Bakehouse 
Regulation Act 1^3, which was repealed and replaced by the 
Factory and Workshop Act 1878 ; this act, with various amend- 
ing acts, was in turn repealed and replaced by the Factory and 
Workshop Act 1901. By the act of 1901 a bakehouse is defined 
as a place in which arc baked bread, biscuits or confectioner)’, 
from the baking or selling of which a profit is derived. The act 
of 1863 placed the sanitary supervision of bakehouses in the hands 
of local authorities ; from 1878 to 1883 super\’ision was in the 
hands of insixictors of factories, but in 1883 the supci^dsion of 
retail bakehouses was placed in the hands of local authorities. 
Under the act of igoi the supervision of bakehouses which are 
” workshops ” is carried out by local authorities, and for the 
purposes of the act every bakehouse is a workshop unless within 
it, or its close or curtilage or precincts, steam, water or other 
mechanical power is used in aid of the manufacturing process 
carried on there, in which case it is treated as a non-textih^ 
factory, and is undc;r the super\dsion of factory inspectors. i 

The more important regulations laid <lown by the act are : (i) 
No water-closet, &c., must be within or commtmicate directly with 
the bakehouM* ; every cistern for supplying water to the bakehouse 
must be se])aratt' and distinct from any cistern supplying a water- 
closet : no drain or pijie for carrying off sewage mutter shall have an 
opening ^Mthin the bakehouse. (2) The interior of all bakehouses 
must bt‘ hrnewashi’d, painted or varnished at stated periods. (3) 
No place on the same level with a bakehimse or forming part of the 
same building niuy be used as a sleeping phu-e, unless specially 
constructed to meet the recpiirements of the act. {/|) No under- 
grouncl bakeliouse (one of wlvicli the floor is more than 3 ft. below 
the surface of the footway of the adjoining street) shall be used 
unl<!ss certified by the di.strict council as siiital)le for the purpose 
(see Redgrave, I’actorv Acts ; F.vans Austin, factory Acts). 

Bread Stuffs —As comjwed with wheat -flour, all other 
materials used for making bread are of secondary importance. 
Rye bread is largely consumed in some of the northern parts of 
Europe, and c^kes of maize meal are eaten in the United States. 
In southern Europe the meal of various species of millet is used, 
and in India and China durra and other cereal grains are baked 
for food. Of non-cereal flour, the principal \ised for bread-making 
is buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum), extensively employed in 
Russia, Holland and the United States. The flour of pease, beans 
and other leguminous seeds is also baked into cakes, and in South 
America the meal of the tapioca plant, Jatropha Manihoty is 
employed. But, excepting rye, none of these substances is used 
for making vesiculated or fermented bread. 

A normal sample of wheat-flour consists roughly of 10 parts 
of moisture, 72 of starch, 14 of nitrogenous matter, 2-25 of fatty 
matters, and 175 % of mineral matter. Starch is thus 
of predominatii^ component ; it is not, however, the 
dough - forming ingredient. By itself, starch, when 
saturated with water, forms a putty-like mass devoid of coherence, 
and it is the gluten of the nitrogenous matter which is the binding 
constituent in dough-making, because when wetted it forms a 
mor«- or less elastic body. The proportion of gluten in wheat- 
flour varies from 7 to 15 %, but the mere quantity of gluten is 
by no means the only standard of the commercial value of the 
flour, the quality also counting for much. One of the functions 
of gluten is to produce a high or well-piled loaf, and its value for 
this purpose depends loigely on its quality . This in turn depends 
hugely on the variety of wheat ; certain races of wheat are much 
richer in nitrogenous elements than others, but such wheats 


usually only flourish in certain countries. Soil and climate are 
undoubtedly factors in modif3ring the character of wheat, and 
necessarily therefore of the flour. The same wheat grown in the 
same soil will show very varying degrees of strength (i>. of gluten) 
in different seasons. For instance, the north-western districts 
of America grow a hard spring wheat which in a normal season 
is of almost unequalled strength. In 1904 an excess of moisture 
and deficiency in sun in the Red River Valley during the critical 
months of June and July caused a serious attack of and black 
rust in these wheat fields, the disea.se being more virulent in 
the American than the Canadian side of the valley. The result 
was that the quality of the gluten of that season’s American 
spring wheat was most seriously affected, its famed strength 
being almost gone. Wheat from the Canadian side was also 
affected, hut not nearly to so great an extent. Flour milled 
from hard winter wheat in the American winter districts is 
sometimes nearly iis strong os the spring wheat of the North-west. 
Hungarian flour milled from Theis wheat is also very strong, 
and so is the flour milled from some .south Russian spring wheats. 
But here again the degree of strength will vary from season to 
season in a remarkable manner. In the main each land has its 
own clearly marked type of wheat. While the United States, 
(Canada, Hungary’ and Russia arc each capable of growing strong 
wheat, Great Britain, France and Germany produce wheat more 
or less weak. It follows that the bread baked from flour milled 
from wheat from British, French or German wheat alone would 
not make a loaf of sufficient volume, judged by present British 
standards. As a matter of fact, except in some country districts, 
British bakers either use strong foreign flour to blend with 
English country flour, or, more frequently, they are supplied 
with flour by British millers milled from a blend in which very 
often English wheat has a small, or no place at all. If the baker's 
trade calls for the making of household bread, especially of the 
London type, he must use a strong flour, with plenty of staple 
gluten in it, because it is this element which supplies the driving 
or lifting force, without which a high, bold loaf cannot be pro- 
duced. If the demand is for tin or (as it is called in many parts 
of the north of England) pan bread, a weaker flour will suffice, 
as the tin will keep it up. A Vienna loaf should Iw made with at 
least a certain proportion of Hungarian patent flour, which is 
normally the highest-priced flour in the market, though probably 
the bulk of the Vienna rolls made in London contain no 
Hungarian flour. A cake of flat shape can be very well made 
with a rather weak flour, but any cake that is recjuired to present 
a domed top cannot be prepared without a flour of some strei^th. 

It is a general opinion, though contested by some authorities, 
that soft, weak flours contain more flavour than strong, harsh 
flours. The strong wheats of the American and 
Canadian North-West make less flavoury flour than 
soft red winter from the American South-West. It 
would not, however, be correct to say that all strong wheats are 
necessarily less full of flavour than weak wheats. Hungarian 
wheat, for instance, is one of the strongest wheats of the world, 
but has a characteristic and pleasant flavour of its own. Indian 
wheats, on the other hand, are not particularly strong, but are 
liable to give a rather harsh flavour to the bread. £n|[lish, 
French and German wheats, when harvested in good condition, 
produce flour of more or less agreeable flavour. None of these 
wheats could be classified as strong, though from each of those 
lands wheat of fair strength may be obtained under favourable 
meteorological conditions. The Australasian continent rwses 
white wheat of fine quality which lias much affinity with British 
wheat — it is the descendant in many c^ses of seed wheats 
imported from England — but it is occasionally stronger. The 
resultant flour is noted for its sweetness. Both millers and bakers 
who are concerned with the supply of high-cla.ss bread and flour 
make free use of what may be termed flavoury wheats. The 
proportion of English wheat used in London mills is very small, 
but millers who supply West-End bakeries with what is known 
as top-price flour are careful to use a certain amount of English 
wheat, if it is to be had in prime condition. They term t^ 
ingredient of their mixture sugar.” London bakers again, 
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with customers who appreciate nicely flavoured breads will 
** pitch ” into their trough a certain proportion of English country 
flour, that is, flour milled entirely or chiefly from English wheat, 
which under such conditions is strengthened by a blend of strong 
flour, a patent flour for choice. It has been objected that as 
English wheat contains a large proportion of starch, and as 
starch is admittedly destitute of flavour, there is no reason why 
flour milled from English wheat should possess a sweeter flavour 
tlian any other starchy wheat flour. Experience, however, has 
amply proved that well-ripened English wheat produces bread 
with an agreeable flavour, though it does not follow that all 
English wheat is under all conditions capable of baking bread 
of the highest quality. But it would be as fallacious to hold that 
weak flour is necessarily fiavoury, as that all strong flour is 
insipid and harsh. Different wheats arc undoubtedly possessed 
of different flavours, but not all these flavours are of a pleasing 
character. In some cases the very reverse is true, Californian 
and Australian wheats have occasionally aromatic odours, due 
to the presence of certain seeds, that will impart an objectionable 
flavour to the resultiint bread. 

While the essential character of particular wheats will account 
for a good deal of the flavour that may be detected in the bread 
made from them, the baking process must also he responsible to 
some extent for flavour. The temperature of the oven and the 
degree of fermentation must be factors in the question. It has 
been assertetl that the same flour will bake into bread of verj^ 
different flavour according as the fermentation is carried out 
slowly or quickly, or as the oven is hot or the reverse. A high 
temperature seems to have the effect of quickly drawing out the 
subtle essences which go to give flavour to the bread, but it is a 
question whether they are not subsequently rapidly volatilized 
and partially or wholly lost. The rapid formation of a solid crust 
is no doubt likely to retain some of these flavouring essences. A 
moist, or “ slack, sponge, or dough, appears distinctly favour- 
able to the retention of flavour, the theory being that under such 
conditions the yeast, having more room to “ breathe,” works 
more easily, and is therefore less likely to convert into food those 
soluble constituents of the flour which give flavour. 

The colour of flour is a valuable, though not an infallible, 
index to its baking qualities. Thus, a flour of good colour, by 
which bakers mean a flour of bright appearance, white, 
flour'** but not a dull dead white, wiU usually bake into a loaf 
of good appearance. At the same time, a flour of 
pronounced white tint may bake into a dirty grey loaf. This 
has been particularly noted in the case of flours milled in Argen- 
tina. The colour of flour will vary from a rich, creamy white to a 
dull grey, according to its quality. The different shades are many 
and various, but the prevailing tints are comparatively few. 
Perhaps Blandy’s classification of the colours as white, yellow, 
red, l)rown and grey is as serviceable as any. Each of these tints 
is directly caused by the presence of certain substances. White 
denotes the presence of a considerable proportion of starch, while 
a pronounced yellow tint proclaims gluten of more or less good 
(juality. Red and brown are tints only found in flours of low 
grade, because they are sure proofs of an undue proportion of 
branny or fibrous particles. A greyish flour invariably contains 
impurities, such as crease diTt, from the wheat, the intensity of 
the tint varying in proportion to their amount. With regard to 
a yellow tint, though this always denotes the presence of gluten, 
it is difficult to estimate the baking quality of the flour by the 
shade of yellow. In the best Hungarian patent flour the whole 
sample will be suffused by an amber tint, known to Budapest 
and Vienna bakers as gelblichrr Stick. ^ Rolls baked from the best 
Hungarian flour will not infrequently cut yellow as if eggs had 
been used in making them up, though nothing more than flour, 
yeast and water ha.s been employed. Strong flour milled from 
American or Canadian spring wheat is also yellowish in colour, 
but tint is not so deep as with Hungarian flour. On the other 
handf^^re ore flours of no great strength, iUch as those from 
some Australian wheats, which are apt to look yellow. When 
the colour of flour is not maintained in the bread, the reason is 
genl^y to he found in the baking process employed. Colour 


is a fairly trustworthy, but not an absolute guide to the chemical 
composition of flour. 

Unfortunately not all flour of good colour is sound for bread- 
making purposes. Wheat which has been harvested in a damp 
condition, or has been thoroughly soaked by drenching 
showers previous to cutting, or has got wet in the stock, 
is liable, unless carefully handled, to produce flour 
that will only bake flat, sodden loaves. Wheat which has received 
too much rain as it is approaching maturity, and has then been 
exposed to strong sunlight, is peculiarly liable to sprout. This 
seems to happen not infrequently to La Plata wheat, and though 
wheat shippers in that country are usually careful to clean off 
the little green spikes, this outward cleansing does not remedy the 
mischief wrought to the internal constitution of the berry. Such 
wheat makes flour lacking in strength and stability. Its gluten 
is immature and low in percentage, while the soluble albuminoids 
are in high percentage and in a more or less active diast'tsic state. 
The starch granules are liable to have weakened or fissured walls, 
and the proportion of moisture and of soluble extract will be 
high. With regard to the beneficial action of kiln or other drying 
on damp flour, William Jago was convinced by a series of experi- 
ments that the gentle artificial drying of flour increases its water- 
absorbing capacity to about three times the amount of water lost 
by evaporation. On the other hand, a damp flour dried too 
quickly and at too great a heat is liable to be made more instead 
of less susceptible to diastasic changes. 

Alum. —Strictly speaking, when employed with weak and unstable 
flours alum is a remedial ligeut. The popular idea that it acts as a 
kind of ]>loacher of flour, liaving the faculty ot converting flour tliat 
IS dark-coloured through containing a sensible pro}>ortion of branny 
larticles and woody fibre, into white-coloured loaves, is cTToncoii 
is action as a producer ot white bread is indirect, not duvet, though 
it is none the less cffectivi*. It seems to act as a liracv to or steadier 
ot unstable gluten. If from the same wheat a certain projiGrtion of 
gluten be extracted and dixdded mto two parts, of which one is 
placed in a glass of water containuig a strong solution of alum, and 
the other in a glass of plain water, bie gluten in the l.itter i.use will 
become spi*nt days and perhaps weeks liefore th<* sample in llu^ 
alumed water is disintegrated. Tlie placii of alum in the process of 
fermentation is well marked. By holding together unstable gluten, 
it checks the diastasic action, and the proportion of starch convcTted 
into glucose (grape sugar) is reduced, w'ith the result that a whiter 
and more jxirous loaf is produced. It is generally admitted that by 
the ust' of alum more or le.ss eatable lireacl may be bakeft from flour 
which otherwise could hardly be made into bread at all. Strictly, 
therefore, this substance is not an adulterant, inasmuch as it is not a 
substitute in any -sense for flour. But it is admittedly unwholesome, 
and therefore its legal interdiction for alimentary purposes is quite 
justifiable. Another asiiect of the use of alum is that it is employed 
for the purpose of enabling bakers to use poor flour. 

A fairly satisfactory test for alum in bread (or flour) is afforded by 
an alkaline solution of logw'ood and a saturated solution of ammonium 
carbonate. The presence of alum is shown by a lavender or full blue 
colour. The depth of the tint is said to be a rough guide to the 
quantity of alum present. According to Jago this test is .so sensitive 
that it has resulted in the detection of 7 grains of alum in a 4 - Ih loal. 

Besides alum, small quantities of copper sulphate have been used 
for checking diastasis and retarding fermentation. This substance 
has the same effect as alum, but as all copper .salts are active poisons, 
the employment of copper sulphate is most strongly to be condemned. 

Lime-water . — The object of using either -alum or copjier sulphate 
is to check over-rapid diastasis during fermentation. Baron Liebig 
pointed out a much less objectionable means of attaining the same 
end by means of lime-water, about oz. of fresh quicklime being 
dissolved in tlie water used for doughing one sack of flour Bread 
made in this way is said to be spongy in texture, of agreeable flavour, 
and perfectly fn-e from acidity. In the baked loaf the lime is trans- 
formed into calcium carbonate (chalk) by the carbon dioxide resulting 
from the panary fermentation. It is said that an increased yield of 
bread may be obtained by the use of lime.-water ; the explanation 
may be that lime-water, by retarding the degradation of the gluten 
ana the diastasis of the starch, increases the water-retaining power 
of the flour, so that the same weight of flour yields a greater volume 
of bread. 

Unvesiculaied and Vesiculated Bread . — Wheaten bread may 
I be divided into two main divisions, un vesiculated and vesiculated. 

I The term vesiculated simply means provided with vesicles, or 
small membranous cavities, such as are found in all bread that 
has been treated by yeast, leaven or any other agent for rendering 
it spongiform in structure by the action of carbonic acid gas. 
Nearly all bread eaten by civilized folk is vesiculated, though 
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there are di£[ereiit methods and processes for attaining this result 
Into the category of unyesiculated bread enter such products 
as the Australian damper, a flat cake prepared from dour^ water 
and salt, and baked in the hot ashes of a wood fire. The dough 
is spread on a flat stone and covered with a tin plate, while the 
hot ashes are heaped around and over it ; the heat should not 
be much in excess of 212° Fahr. The scone, the bannock and 
other similar cakes, still much appreciated in Scotland and the 
north of England, are also examples of unvesiculated bread. 
They are baked on hot plates or “griddles,” on hearths, and 
sometimes in ovens. Biscuits differ from tliese cakes in the fact 
that they are baked by a high instead of a moderate heat. But 
they enter so far into the class of unvesiculated bread that they 
are generally prepared without the aid of any such aerating agent 
as carbon dioxide. (See Biscuit.) 

Vesiculated bread is now the only article of diet made from 
flour to which the term bread is applied, and there arc various 
ways of producing the spongiform texture by which it is char- 
acterized. The ordinary and doubtless the most siitisfactory way 
is by developing the carbon dioxide within the dough itself by 
the use of yeast {q.v,) or leaven, which sets up alcoholic fer- 
mentation, splitting up the saccharine matters in the flour into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide. The latter is retained by the dough 
and distends it, causing the bread to “ rise.” Or the carbon 
dioxide may be artificially introduced, as in the so-called 
“aerated” bread (see below), or it may be produced by the 
agency of certain chemicals, as for instance of baking powders. 

Such powders are mixtures which, under the influence of either 
water or heat, evolve, carbon dioxide. These powders have been 
divided fry Jago into three groups:— -(i) 7'arirate 
ptJwders, in which the acid constituent is either free 
‘ or partly combined tartaric acid ; (2) Phosphate 
powders, in which the acid is some form of phosphoric acid ; 

( 3) Alum powders. All these powders have a more or less aperient 
action on the human .system. Tartrate powders have the dis- 
advantage that both commercial tartaric acid and cream of 
tartar frequently contain lead, a poisonous substance. Phos- 
phate powders are less open to objection, as they are more easy 
to obtain free from lead and other metallic impurities. Alum 
powders contain potassium bisulphate and alum. It is somewhat 
remarkable that while the presence of alum in bread is regarded 
by the law of England as adulteration, its use in baking powder 
was pronounced legal in James v. Jones, M.B. 304, on the 

ground that baking powder is not food within the meaning of the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act 1875. In making wholemeal bread, 
hydrochloric acid and sodium bicarbonate are often used in such 
proportions that they neutralize each other. Carbon dioxide is 
evolved and raises the dough. In preparing wholemeal bread 
the use of this combination has the advantage that the acid 
acting rapidly on the sodium bicarbonate .soon produces enough 
carbon dioxide to aerate the dough, and thus hasten its entry 
into the oven. Wholemeal flour contaias so large a proportion 
of cerealin that diastasis is apt to proceed rapidly, the result I 
being a clammy, sodden loaf. For this reason, perhaps the so- j 
called aerated process is even more suitable for making whole- 
meal than white bread. 

Methods of dough-making differ in different countries, and 
even in different parts of the same land. In the off hand method 
the dough is made right off, without any preliminary 
MethoaB g^ages of ferment or sponge. This plan is sometimes 
Sdwi- adopted for making tin bread, and occasionally for 
crusty loaves. For tin bread a strong flour would be 
used and made into a slack dough, and about i| lb to 2 lb of 
distillers’ yeast would be used for the sack (280 !b) of flour, 
occasionally with the addition of a little brewers’ yeast. Salt 
is used in the proportion of 3 lb to 3J Ib per sack. Formerly 
also it was the custom to add 10-14 lb of boiled potatoes, but the 
use of potatoes has greatly decreased. A tin-bread dough would 
be made slack, with about 70 quarts of water to the sack, and 
after being mixed, would be fermented at a temperature of 
76-80® Fahr. It should lie for about ten hours. A dough for 
crusty bread such as cottage loaves, would be made much tighter, 


not more than 60 quarts of water being allowed to the sack. It 
would be fermented at a higher temperature, and would not lie 
more than about six hours. A slack dough is much less laborious 
to work (when the dough is hand-made) than a tight dough, for 
which a mechanical kneader is very suitable, but as a matter of 
fact the use of machineiy^ (see below) is still the exception, not 
the rule. When a stiff dou^h is made by hand, it is usually 
made somewhat slack to begin with, and then “ cut back ” and 
“ dusted ” at regular intervals, that is to say, more and more 
flour is added till a dou^h of the required consistenc}' has been 
obtained. (In the British bakers vocabulary “dust” means 
flour, and good dust stands for good flour.) Tliis system, on the 
one hand, saves the labour involved for “ sponging ” and other 
operations, and the bread is produced in less time ; but on the 
other hand more yeast is used, and bakers generally bold that 
the system sacrifices the colour and texture of the loaf to con- 
venience of working and yield. The high proportion of yeast 
enables the dough to carr>^ a large quantity of water, and about 
104 4-lb loaves to the sack is said by Jago to be a not unusual 
yield in the case of slack doughs. But such a result would only 
be possible with very strong flour. In an ordinary way 96 loaves 
to the sack is a very high yield, unattainable except with strong 
flour, and prolmbly the average yield is not more than go loaves 
to the sack. In London the manager of a “ tied ” shop is usually 
held to account for 92 loaves to the sack. 

In the ferment and dough system, the ferment usually consists of 
10 to 14 lb of potatoes to the sack of flour, boiled or steamed, 
and mashed with water, so as to yield about 3 gallons of 
! liquor. There are several substitutes for potatoes, including 
j raw and scalded flour, malt, molt extracts, &c. ; brewers’ or 
I distillers' yeast may also be used. A ferment should contain 
saccharine matters and yeast stimulants in such a forni as to 
favour the growth and reproduction of yeast in a vigonius 
condition. Hence it should not be too concentrated. About 
six hours arc required for its preparation. It is added, together 
with 2 i to 3 lb of salt, to the dough, which is prepared with 
about 56 quarts of water to the sack, and worked at a temperature 
of 80-84° Fahr. The dough is allowed to lie from two to five 
hours according to the flour used, the character of the ferment, 
and the working temperature. In this system the proportion 
of strong flour is usually reduced to 40 % of the dough, and no 
doubt in some cases only soft or weak flours are used. Naturally 
the yield of bread is not so high as in the case of an off hand 
dough made entirely from strong flour, and it will probably not 
exceed 90 loaves to the sack. This method has many advantages. 
After the ferment is made the labour required is not much greater 
than with the off hand doughs, and less yeast is required, while 
potatoes, which are somewhat troublesome, from the necessary 
cleaning, can be replaced by the substitutes already mentioned. 
'Fhe method produces good-looking and palatable bread, though 
the loaves should be eaten within some twelve hours of leaving 
the oven. 

The sponge and dough system, which is probably in widest use 
in England, is adapted to almost every kind of bread, and has 
the advantage that any kind of flour can be employed. The 
stronger flours which need long fermentation can be and usually 
are used in the “ sponge ” stage, while soft flours are utilized 
in the dough. (The sponge is a certain proportion, varying from 
a quarter to one-half, of the flour necessary for making the batch.) 
In London the baker often uses for the sponge a bag (140 lb) of 
American spring wheat flour, and for the dough a sack (280 lb) 
of British milled flour, which, whether it be country flour milled 
largely from English wheat or London milled, is always softer 
and weaker than that used for the spoi^e. The sponge is made 
very slack, 26 to 52 quarts of water being used to say 100 lb of 
flour. Yeast, either distillers’ or brewers’, must be added, in 
proportions varying according to its character and streiwth. 
Of distillers’ yeast 6 to 10 oz. may be used for 280 lb of flour 
(including sponge and dough). Mt is added to the sponge 
sparingly, at the rate of about ^ lb to the sack of 280 lb. The 
I object of making the sponge so slack is to quicken the fermenta- 
I tion. When set the spiuige is allowed to ferment from six to ten 
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hours, according to temperature and other conditions. Some- 
times all the water it is intended to use is put into the sponge, 
which is then known as a “ batter " sponge. The sponge, when 
ready, is incorporated with the rest of the flour to which the 
necessary amount of water and salt is added. The whole mass 
is then doughed up into the requisite consistency, the dough 
being allowed to lie for about two hours. Bread made by this 
method, always assuming that over-fermentation has been 
avoided, is of good appearance, presenting a bold loaf, with even 
texture and a nice sheen. Owing to the use of soft flours, the 
flavour should be agreeable, and the loaves ought to keep much 
longer than bread made by ferment and dough. The yield may 
rise as high as 96 loaves per sack, if strong flour has been used 
in the sponge. 

A combination of the above two methods, known as the 
ferment, sponge and dough system, is often used with brewers' 
yeast. In this case the yeast is not added to the sponge direct, 
l)ut goes into the ferment. This method is rather in favour with 
bakers who make their own yeast. 

The system of bread-making generally used in Scotland is 
known as the fiour barm, sponge and dough. The barm is a com- 
bination of a malt and hop yeast, with a slow, scalded flour 
ferment. To make the so-called “ virgin " barm a Scottish baker 
would use a 30-gallon tub ; a smaller vessel for malt-mashing ; 
10 lb malt ; 3 oz. hops and a jar for infusing them ; 40 lb 
flour ; 2 to 3 oz. malt ; 8 to 12 oz. sugar, and 18 gallons of boiling 
water. With these materials a powerful ferment is produced, 
which it is considered best to use in the sponge the fourth or fifth 
day after brewing. The sponges used in ^iotlond are “ Imlf ” 
or “ quarter.” About 6 lb of mult go to the sack, one-sixth going 
into the sponge. As in England, strong flours are used for the 
sponge, but rather stronger flouns are used for the dough than 
is usual in England. Scottish loaves are largely of the “ brick ” 
type, high and narrow. Such bread has an attractive appear- 
ance and keeps well. It has a rather sharp flavour, approaching 
acidity but avoiding sourness, while the large quantity of malt 
used adds a clmracteristic taste. The yield rises in some Glasgow 
bread factories to 100 loaves to the sack. 

In many parts of Europe bread is still made from leaven, 
which, properly speaking, consists of a portion of dough held 
over from the previous baking. I'his substance, 
known to French bakers as levain, is called in Germany 
Sauerieig {anglice “sour dough”). The lump of old 
dough, placed aside in a uniform tempemture for some eight 
hours, swells and acquires an alcoholic odour, becoming the 
levain de chef of the French bakers. It is then worked up with 
flour and water to a firm paste double its original volume, when 
it becomes the levain de premiire. Six hours later, by the addition 
of more flour and water its amount is again doubled, though its 
consistency is made rather softer, and it Ixjcomes the levain de 
seconde. Finally, by another addition of flour and water, the 
amount is again doubled, and the ln>ain de tous points is obtained. 
This mass is divided into two parts ; one is leaked yielding 
rather dark sour bread, while the other is mixed with more flour 
and water. This second portion is in turn halved, part is baked, 
and part again mixed with more flour, this last batch yielding 
the best and whitest bread. In North Germany leaven is generally 
used for making rye bread, and loaves baked from a mixture 
of wheat and rye flour. In the bakery of the Krupp works at 
Essen, each batch of the so-calletl Paderbom bread is prepared 
entirely with leaven from 270 kilos of rye flour (patent quality), 
100 of wheat flour (.seconds), 2 of buckwheat meal, 6 of salt, 5 of 
leaven, and one litre of oil. In Vienna leaven is never used for 
making the rolls and small goods fot which that city is famous. 
Viennese Ivakers use either brewers’ yeast or a ferment, prepared 
by tliemsel ves, of which the basis is an infusion of hops. Brewers' 
yeast is added to the ferment, which takes the form of a very 
slacks ^ugh. With 100 kilos (220-46 tb) of flour about 17 litres 
or n«ir1y a gallons of ferment are used. 

In the original Dauglish process for the manufacture of aerated 
bread, which was brought into operation in Great Britain in 1B59, 
carbonic acid gas was evolved in a generating vessel by the 


action of sulphuric acid on chalk, and after purification was 
forced at high pressure into water, which was then used for 
doughing the flour. In this process the flour that had 
to made into bread was submitted to the action of 
the super-aerated water by direct transference. It was 
found, however, in practice that much difficulty occurred in 
making the gas admix readily with the flour and water, great 
pressure being required, and to lessen the difficulties a new 
process, called the “ wine whey,” was introduced. To carry 
this out, a vat placed on the upper storey of the factory is charged 
with a portion of malt and flour, which is mashed and allowed 
to ferment until a weak and slightly acid thin wine is produced ; 
this after passing through the coolers is stored until it is trans- 
formed into a vinous whey. This whey is then introduced into 
a strong cylinder partly filled with water, and is aerated by letting 
in the gas (now stored in a highly compressed form in bottles), 
the presiiure required being only a quarter of that necessary 
with the original method. The flour having been placed in the 
mixers, which are of globular form containing revolving arms, 
the aerated fluid is admitted, and in a .short period the flour and 
fluid are completely incorporated. By means of an ingenious 
appliance termed a dough cock, the exact amount of dough for 
a single loaf of bread is forced out under the pressure of the gas, 
and by reversing the lever the dough, which expands as it falls 
into a baking tin, is cut off. Two sacks of flour can l)e 
converted with ease into 400 2-lb loavCvS in forty minutes, 
whereas the ordinary Inker’s process would require about ten 
hours. At first a difficulty was encountered in the fact that the 
dough became discoloured by the action of the “ wine whey ” 
on the iron, but it was overcome by KiJlingworth Hedges, who 
discovered a non-poisonous vitreous enami‘1 for coating the 
interior of the mixers, Ikc. It has been claimed for the Dauglish 
process that it saves the baker risks attendant on the production 
of carbon dioxide by the ordinary process of fermentation, in that 
he is no longer liable to liave his dough spoilt by variations of 
temperature and other incalculable factors, the results Ijeing 
certiun and uniform. A further claim is the saving of the pro- 
portion of starch consumed by convension into glucose during 
the process of fermentation. The original objection, that, by 
the absence of fermentation, those subtle changes which help 
to produce flavour are lost, is annulled by the use of the wine 
whey process. The Dauglish process is well suitetl for iiroducing 
small goods, such as cakes and scones, where flavour can be 
artificially imparted by means of currants, flavouring essences, 
&c. An undoubted advantage of the aerating prtM'ess of bread- 
making is adaptability for utilizing flour with unstable gluten, 
which can thus be made into an excellent quality of bread. 
For wholemeal bread, too, there is probably no more suitable 
proce.s.s than the Dauglish. The .strong diastusic action of the 
cerealin, inevitable in fermentation, is entirely avoided. The 
Aerated Bread Company have about a hundred depots in 
London, wluch are supplied from a central factory. 

The essence of the bread-making process recently invented 
by Serge Apostolov is the combination of a flour mill and bakery. 
The wheat, after a preliminary cleaning,' is ground into 
flour by a mill comp(jsed of metal disks dressed, that 
is furrowed, very much like the surfaces of a pair of 
mill-stones. The disks are not set to grind very close, because 
it is desired , by minimizing friction, to keep the meal cool. From 
the middlings obtained by this milling process about 10% of 
bran is separated, and the remainder of Ae middlings is treated 
by a peculiar process, akin to mashing, termed “ lixiviation.” 
The middlings are saturated with tepid water containing a small 
proportion of yeast, which causes a certain amount of fermenta- 
tion. It is claimed that by this process a solution is obtained 
of the floury constituents of the middling. From the vats the 
solution is poured on an inclined sieve which has a gentle recipro- 
cating motion. The floury particles pass through the meshes, 
while the bran tails over the sieve ; the proportion of the wheat 
i berry thus rejected is given as about 2^ %. On the other hand, 
the milky-looking solution, called “ lactus,” is caught in a special 
I vessel, and delivered by a shoot into a trough, which may be 
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either a mechanical kneader or an ordinary trough. This lactus 
takes the place of the ordinary sponge. The flour is added in 
the proportion necessary to make the required ttttch and the 
whole mass is doughed, either by hand or power. The resultant 
dough is moulded in the ordinary way into loaves, which are 
baked in due course. The advantages claimed for the process 
are that it permits of the utilization in bread-making of about 
87 i % of the wheat berry, that the resultant bread is fairly white 
in colour and is agreeable in flavour, and that it is extremely 
simple and provides a ready and cheap means of flour-making. 

Machine Bakeries, — Bread-baking, though one of the most im- 
portant of human industries, was long carried out in a most primitive 
manner, and machinery is still practically unknown in the bulk of 
British bakehouses. The reasons for this apparently anomalous 
condition of things are not very far to seek. Bread, unlike biscuits, 
is a food quite unfitted for long storage, and must be consumed 
within a comparatively short time of Iwing drawn Irom the oven. 
Hence the bread-baker’s output is necessarily limited to a greater 
or lesser degree. I'his will be the more apparent when it is considered 
that the cost of distributing bread is high relatively to the profits to 
be realized. A liaker’s bread trade is therefore usually limited to 
local requirements, and trading on a small scale he has less induce- 
ment to lay out capital on the installation of machinery than other 
classes of manufacturers. But there are now many machine bakeries 
(known in Scotland as bread factories), Iwth in London and in other 
parts of Great Britain, where the manufacture of bread is carried 
out more or l(‘ss on a large scale. The evolution of the machine 
bakery has been slow, and the mechanical operations of the bake- 
house were long limited to the mixing of the sponge and the kneading 
of the dough, but now the work of the bakery engineer extends over 
almost every operation of bread-mtiking. 

A bread -baking plant should be installed in a building of at least 
two storeys. Tli<* ground floor may be used for the shop, with 
possibly a bread -cooling and delivery room at the rear. The flour 
may be hoisted to an attic at the top of the building, or to the top 
floor ; in any case there must be sufficient floor space to accommodate 
the flour sacks anrl liags. Lndemeath the floor of the flour store 
should be installed a flour sifter, a simple apparatus consisting 
es.sentially of a hopper through wliich the flour enters a cylinder 
with a spiral brush, by which it is thoroughly agitated previously to 
passing through one or more sieves placed under the brush. A sack 
of flour may be passed through this sifter in a couple of minutes, 
the operation freeing the flour from lumjis and jiieces of string or 
other foreign substances which may have found their way into the 
sack. The sifter may also be combined with a blender or mixer, 
so that the baker may bv its means thoroughly blend different flours 
in any desired proportion. The operation of blending is usually 
eiiected by a revolving blade of suitable design or by a worm con- 
veyor placed underneath tlu* sieve or sieves. From the sifter and 
blender the flour descends by a sleeve into the dough kneading 
machine on the floor below. But in cases where it is desired merely 
to sift and blend flour ready for future use, it may be received in a 
worm and elevated again to the storage floor by an ordinary belt 
and bucket elevator. The water required for ddughing purposes is 
contained in an iron tank, fixed to the wall in exmvenient proximity 
to the dougli kneader. This tank, known as a water attemperating 
and measuring tank, is jirovided with a gauge and thermometer, 
and from it the exact quantity of water needed for doughing can be 
rapidly drawn off at the desired temperature. The cold water supply 
may be let into the tank at tlie top, and the hot water supply at 
the* bottom, the idea being that each supply shall permeate the 
whole mass bv gravity, the hot water ascending and the cold descend- 
ing. The chief types of dough kneader will b<’ described subse- 
quently, but here it should be noted that not only have machines 
been devised for cutting out the exact sizes of dough required for 
.small goods, such as buns and tartlets, but that the oiUTations of 
weighing and dividing dough for quartern and half-quartern leave-, 
can also be neatlv and eronomicallv effected by machinery. Further, 
at least two machines have l>eeh built which successfully mould 
loaves (of simple shape), and the problem of moulding household 
bread by machinery has certainly been solved, but whether delicate 
twists and other fancy shapes could be equally well moulded 
mechanically is less certain. 

The machine baker>% however complete, is not likely ever to be 
quite automatic and continuous like a modern flour mill, where the 
plant is connected throughout and virtually forms one machine (see 
Flour and Flour Manufacture), and though the engineer has 
at least managed to effect every operation of the bakehouse by 
mechanical means, it is not yet possiWe to shoot a sack of flour 
into the hopper of the sifter on the top floor, and to turn it into 
bread, without any human intervention whatever, though as things 
arc, the motilded dough can be put into the oven without undergoing 
actual contact with human hands. In jiractice, some of the machines 
mentioned above are often dispensed with, even in so-called machine 
bakeries. The flour sifter and blender is indeed found in many 
bakeries where mechanical kneaders are unknown, while not in all 
machine bakeries would be found dough weighers and dividers, still 


less moulding machines. The economical ride of the argument on 
behalf of machinery is presented in the familiar shape that a properly 
equipped machine bakery can turn out better work at a lower cost 
(by dispensing with labour), or at any rate can carry on a bigger 
trade with the same staff. There is plausibility in this argument, 
but it must be admitted that innumerable bakeries of capacities 
varying from 10 to ao sacks per week are carried on more or 
less successfully without machinery of any kind, beyond perhaps a 
sifter or blender. Moreover, some of these bakehouses produce bread 
which can hardly be improve<l on. 

One advantage claimed for flour sifters, besides remov-ing the 
impurities, is that by thoroughly aerating flour they cause it to 
become more " lively," in which condition it kneads more readily. 
It is also quite possible that the air which is thus incorporated with 
the dough has a stimulating effect on the yeast, cauii^ing a more 
energetic fermentation. A strong argument in iavpm of dough 
kneaders is their hygienic aspect It is agreed that the operation 
of dough stirring by ^nd, since it involves severe labour conducted 
in a heated atmosphere, must be liable to cause contamiiwtion of 
the dough through emanations from the bodies of the operatives. In 
well-managed bakeries the utmost {lersonal cl^nliness on the part 
of the staff is exacted, but the unpleasant contingency alluded to is 
certainly jiossible. It is also contended tliat the use of machine^ 
for dough kneading and batter whisking will ensure better work, in 
the stmse that the mass under treatment will be more thoroughly 
worked by mechanically driven arms of iron or steel than by human 
limbs, liable to weariness and fatigue. The better worked the dough, 
the greater its power of expansion, and consequently the greater its 
bread-making value. 

The most widely known machine useil in connexion with bread- 
baking, next to the sifter, is the dough kneader. The dough kneader 
is no new invention. As far back as 1760, a kind of dough 
kneader was constructed in France by one Salignac. It 
is tlescribed as consisting of a trough, inside which the 
dough was agitated by arms shaped somewiiat like harrows. This 
machine is said to have been tested before a committee of the 
Academy of Sciences, who reported that in their presence dough 
had been preparixl in fourteen to fifteen mitiutcs. Tne bread baked 
from this dough is said to have been most satisfactory, but for some 
reason the machine never came into general use*-. For one thing, 
the power problem wouUl have been almost insuperable to a baker 
in the France of those days. In general design this kneader approxi- 
mated to the machines which have rince done good work in bakeries 
all the world over. Salignac was quickly followed by another 
inventor, Cousin, also a Frenchman, who brought out in 1761, or 
thcrealwuts, a dough-kneading machine, which, however, had no 
better success than its predecessor. The first kneading machine 
which appears to have been in actual use in a bakery was constructed 
by a Paris baker of the name of I.embert, after whom il was called 
the Leffil>ertine. Lembert is said to have been experimenting with 
this apparatus as early as 1 796. Be that as it may, it was not brought 
out till 1810, when a prize of 1500 francs (/Co) was offered by the 
Soci^t^ d'F-ncouragement pour ITndustrie Nationale. Tins reward 
was won by Lembert, and his machine thereupon came into a certain 
amount of use in France. It is remarkable that France long re- 
mained the only country in which dough kneaders were employed, 
but even there their use was limited. 

The Fontaine, another Frencli kneader, called after its inventor, 
wa.s first made in iSa.*}. It bad a certain success, but has long passed 
out of use. 11 appears to have been a copy to a great extent of the 
Lembertine. The objection against botli these machines was that 
their blades, while exercising a mixing action, were deficient in 
kneading effect Probably the first machine which achieved the 
task of efficiently rejilacihg the work of human arms in .sponge 
breaking and dough Kneading was the Boland kneader. This was 
also a French machine, and dates back to about the middle of the 
iqth century. It is believed to have been first used in the Scipion 
bakery in Paris. It consists essentially of a trough, inside which 
revolve a pair of blades so arranged as to work somewhat like 
alternate screws ; it is claimed for these blades that their action 
has the effect of tossing the dough backwards and forwards when it 
is slack, and of drawini? it out when it happens to be stiff. It is 
further claimed that the blades are so shaped that their revolution 
has the effect of moving the dough from right to left and left to right 
in the trough. The machine is geared to give two speeds, the faster 
being suitable for sponge setting, while the slow and most powerful 
speed is intended for the doughing. The Boland machine has been 
widely adopted in other countries than France, and was certainly 
one of the first dough kneaders to be used in the United Kingdom. 

, It was installed in the great Boland bakery in Dublin, where it 
I proved a great success. The proprietor of tills bakery, witli which 
was also connected a ffour mill, i-i said to have had Ids attention 
first drawn to this machine by the fact that its inventor was his 
namesake, though no relative. 

The Deliry-Desboves dough kneader, also of French origin, and 
in general use in France, consists essentially of a cast iron trough, 
shaped somewhat like a basin, and turning on a vertical axis. 1 he 
kneading arras inside the trough are shap^ after the pattern of a 
lyre, and have the effect of first working up and then dividing the 
dough right through the kneading process. Two helical blades, 
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which also form part of the mechanism, serve to draw out and aerate 
the dough, as enectively, it is claimed, as can be done by the most 
skilled (Operative. 1 he force of the kneading operations can be 
regulated without stopping the machine. A thoroughly kneaded dough 
can, it is said, be made in this machine in twelve to fifteen minutes. 

In Great Britain the type of machine that used to be most in 
favour was the trough within which the kneading arms worked on a 
borisontal axis. The trough was either open or provided with a lid. 
The kneading blades were variously shaped, but generally were 
more or less straight, and were designed to both mix and aerate the 
dough. In som(‘ cases the kneading blades were worked on a single 
axis, in others two diflerent sets of arms worked on two axes running 
parallel to one another. Generally the kneader was geared to two 
speeds, the last motion being most suitable for sponge setting, and 
the earlier stages of dough -making, while the slower motion was 
intended to draw out and thorou'ddy aerate the dough To dis- 
charge the dough, the trough was tilted by means of a worm and 
worm wheel, the latter lieing secured to the trough. Several varia- 
tions of this type of kneader are still in u.se. 'I'he machine known as 
the " Universal kneader consists of a trouErh set horizontally, 
within which rotate on horizontal axes a pair ot blades lying in the 
same plane. These blades are curved and arc geared together by 
means of differential ^pur wheels, with the object of running the two 
spindles at unetiual speeds. The bottom ot the trough is divided 
into two semi cylindrical cavities, separated by a ridge, Kacb blade 
plunges into its own cavity, and the action of these arms tends, 
while pres.sing the dough against the sides and base of the trough, 
to bring it quickly back towards the centre. 'I'he differential speed 
has tin advantage of efiectmg a more thorough mixing of the dough, 
as it brings together jiieces of dough which have not yet been mingled, 
the blades pushing the dough from one cavity to the other. To 
ha.sten tlie kneading process it is desirable occasionally to rever.se 
the motion by a turn of a hand wheel on the same, shaft as the two 
pulleys. This wheel goverii.s all the motions of the blades. The 
trough, which is set low, is tilted over, when the dough is ready, 
by an endless chain ojierated by a band winch. The effort required 
for this operation is very slight, as the trough is balanced by two 
weights. The action of tilting does not interfere with the blades, 
which continue rotating until stopped by the hand wheel. The 
Universal kneader was designed to imitate as closely as possible the 
action of u jiatr of skilled iiuman arms and hands, but of course 
works at a much greater speed. 

Another form of dough mixer which is extensively used consists 
simply of a drum made of sheet steel supported by two A-shai>ed 
standards at a sufficient height from the floor to allow a trough to be 
run undemeath to receive the dough when ready for the moulding 
board. In this drum are two tight-fitting doors. 'Fhe interior is 
fitted with no blades or knives, but pre.sents a free cylindrical space, 
with the sole exception that, set not very far from the circumference, 
then* are several fixed rods passing from one sale of the drum to the 
other. 'J'he.'.f act as mixers of the dou'di. The door i.s opened and 
the flour and water i>oured in, whereupon the door is again fastened 
and the drum is made to rotate. As the rotation procec'ds, the 
dough begins to form, and being lifted up by the revolving drum 
falls by its own weight. In this process, which is repeated again and 
again, the dough is caught by and tumbled over by the rods, which 
act as mixers an<l take the place of the revolving aims of the trough 
kneader. 'Fhe kneading action of the rotating arms is absent, but 
the steady tumblin'; over these rods appears to have a thorough 
mixing cllect, and the dougli is discharged from the drum in good 
condition for moulding. The time occupied for making a dough by 
this api^aratus varies from four to six minutes. The advantages 
claimed for this machine are that it consumes comparatively little 
power, and that there is not so much danger of felling ’* or over- 
kneading dough as in some ot the machines with revolving blades. 
The compactness of this rotating drum mixer, often known as the 
Rotary mixer, recommends it on shipboard and in other places 
where space is limited. 

In the earlier days of machine bakeries the accurate dividmg of 
dough, and still more the moulding of loaves by mechanical means, 
was considered an unattainable ideal. The first step in 
this direction was made by the Lewis-Pointon dough 
” divider and weigher, which was intended for dividing and 
mouUtn dough ready for the moulding table. In an 

ordinary way a baker who wishes to bake a batch of half- 
ouartem or z-lh loaves scales ofi 2 lb 2 oz. of dough for each loaf. 
The 2 oz. are a sort of insurance against light weight The evapora- 
tion of moisture from dough in the oven is bound to reduce to some 
extent the weight of the baked loal, but with normalljr baked bread, 
2 tb 2 oz. in tlie case of half-quartern.s, and 4 lb 4 oz. in the case of 
quartern loave.s, is sufficient to ensure full weight. As the accurate 
scaling of dough requires some pains and trouble, it would be sur- 
prising if hand scaling were always accurate. The Lewis-Pointon 
machine can, it is claimed, be set to turn out lumps of dough of the 
exact weight required either for i-lb, 2-lb, or 4-lb loaves. The 
apparatus docs not measure the dough by weight but by volume 
by an ingenious piston arrangement. The machine when first put 
on the market was a little complicated, but its mechanism has since 
been simpUfied. It has been successfully worked on doughs of all 
descriptions, ranging from the tightest to those made with 20 


gallons of water to the sack. The same firm which brought out this 
dough divider has also produced a dough-moulding machine, which 
has a wide range of work. In this apparatus the dough is introduced 
between a trough and a revolving table at a point on the outer 
periphery of the latter. The order of tbii^s observed in hand 
moulding is here reversed, as the trough, unlike the hand, is fixed, 
while the table revolves around a vertical axis. This table is sharply 
coned, and can be made to work the dough as much or as little as 
may be required In working dough for tin or Coburg loaves only 
one trough is used, but for cottage loaves two parallel troughs are 
fitted, one taking the lower and the other the upper half of the load 
In the latter case, a single piece of dough is fed into the machine 
and passed through an automatic splitter, the two portions being 
automatically carried into the troughs and simultaneously delivered 
at the other side of the machine ready to be put together. With 
doughs which require " handing -up," 'two machines may be used 
for moulding, the dough being automatically fed from the divider 
to the handing-up machine, and after a short proof passed through 
the finisher. But the moulding machine may also be used as a 
" hander-up." 

Another ingenious dough moulder, known as the Baker-Callow, 
works on a ratlier different principle. Here the pieces of dough 
coming from the divider are fed into the moulder by a canvas band, 
and are worked between a large cylindrical roller and a vertically 
running canvas and leather belL To prevent pieces from dropping 
through, and to assist the moulding process, a smaller roller is 
placed under and between the cylindrical roller and canvas bell, 
A wooden puncher also assists in working the loaves, which are 
finished by being rolled between a band and a special shajx-d wooden 
moulding. This machine delivers the dough in spherical shaped 
pieces. Il intended for cottage bread they are at once placed on 
the dough table at the side, and one piece i.s put on the top ot the 
other ready for the oven. It is claimed the machine will deal equally 
well with large and .small pieces at the same time, so that the top's 
aiul liottoms can be made together. Should the machine be intended 
for tinned bread, a special attachment is used, into which the 
spherical pieces are delivered from the machine and rolled into 
cylindrical shapes, ready to be dropped into the pan. A ciipacit>’ of 
sixty loaves per minute is claimed for this moulder. 

Ovens . — The ordinary baker's oven is a vaulted cliamber, about 
to ft in length, by H ft in width and 30 in, in height ; it is constructed 
of brick or stone, and has a .small door in front through which the 
oven is charged (by means of a " peel ' or long wooden shovel) ami 
the batch withdrawn. The furnace and fire-grate are often jdaced 
at the side of the ov»*n door, but with the oldest ovens, which were 
heated by wood, there generally was only one door tor the fuel and 
for the bread. Whether the furnace is heated by coal, os is usual in 
England, or by coke, as is often the case in Scotland, the oven 
mouth remains in the bakehouse itself ; hence the stoking and 
scuflUng must be carried out within the bakehouse. 1 his i.s in many 
ways objectionable, h'or one thing, the fuel must almost of necessity 
lx* kept in the bakehouse itself, and it is obvious that the products 
of combustion are liable to get into the oven. In the old type of 
oven a flue was frequently placed on the other side of the furnace 
door, Ixith furnace and flue being on the front of the oven. Afttir 
firing the furnace, the oven is allowed to '' lie down " for a certain 
time, and secure an even distribution of heat. 'Fhe furnace and flue 
are then shut, and the oven charged, the hatch being baked by the 
heat stored within the oven chamber. With ovens of this tyjie, 
each batch of bread requires a .separate firing. This kind of oven 
has undergone several improvements of detail, hut the principle of 
internal heating, that is, of firing the furnace inside the bakehouse, 
has remained unchanged. 

A new era in bakers’ ovens began about the middle of the 19th 
century with the introduction 01 the " Perkins oven, a system 
which, with slight modifications, has persi.sted till to-day. In this 
oven the baking chamber is heated by steam pi]>cs. The latter 
consist of tubes of iron or mild steel which are partly filled with 
water and are hermetically sealed by welded ends. The pipes are 
arranged in two parallel rows, the one at the crown and the other 
at the sole of the oven. The pipes pro] ect at one end into the furnace, 
which is set at the back of trie oven and is usually outside the bake- 
house. This is termed an externally healed oven. As the ends of 
the pipes get red hot the water is converted into superheated steam, 
which being under high pressure soon raises the chamber to baking 
heat, say 450® to 500® F. In an oven of this description the heat 
can be continuously maintained, and batch after batch can be baki'd 
without retiring. The only drawback is that a flash lieat cannot be 
raised. In another tyi>e of externally fired oven the heat is conveyed 
by flues placed at the bottom and top of the oven, which discharge 
into a chimney. Excellent results have been attained with ovens 
of this kind. The distribution of the heat can be well regulated ; 
for instance, it is quite ]x>ssible to build ovens to bi‘ cooler at the 
back than front, an arrangement which is useful when the bread is 
withdrawn by means of a hand peel As the baker has to withdraw 
each loaf one at a time, it is clear tliat the withdrawal of the batch 
through the oven door must take time, probably not leas than half- 
an-hour. Hence the bread drawn from near the oven’s mouth may 
be underbaked as compared with that at the back of the chamber. The 
latter, on the other hand, may be overbaked and deficient in weight* 
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By meam of a draw-plate, however, an oven can be expediiioindv 
charged. 1 his appliance conaats of a sliding plate or tray, mounted 
on wheels runnmg on rails, which is drawn out of the oven loaded 
with bread, and then returned. The plate itself is often made of 
iron, but one well-known oven is fitted with a withdrawable iron 
frame, m which are laid, edge to edge, tiles of a special make, which 
are cemented m place, and form a continuous baking surfaice. This 
seems an excellent arrangement, as the baker has all the advantages 
of a brick oven, that is to say, his bread is baked both on top and 
^ttom by h^t evolved from tded surfaces, and the undoubted 
drawback incidental to baking bread on an iron surface are avoided. 
A draw-plate fitted to an oven capable of baking a batch made from 
a sack (280 ib) of flour can be run out, charged and run in again, in 
about two minutes. The draw-plate has the incidental advantage, 
by expediting the loading and discharge of the oven, of ensuring a 
more umf<^ baking of the batch, and therefore of minimizing the 
loss of weight Some bakers have gone so far as to estimate the 
saving m this respect from the use of a draw-plate at half an ounce 
per 2-lD loaf. With decker ovens a double draw-plate may be used, 
the feet of the pedestal supporting the upper draw-plate running 
on a rail outside, but parallel to the rail on which the lower draw- 
pmte runs. This arrangement, however, is more applicable to small 
ttmn large ovens. Or the lower oven may be fitted with a draw-plate 
while the up^r oven is served with a peel. The draw-plate being at 
n lower level than the sole of an ordinary oven, the upper deck may 
be worked with a peel without much difficulty. 

1 he dsehtr oven is, as its name implies, an oven built over another 

oven; in fact, somr*^* . . . . 

one above the other. 

surface without a very much larger outlay on fuel than would 
necessary for one oven. It is easy to under.stand that a double or 
three decker ovra might be constructed under conditions where it 
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government of l^derdale in 1678 with 1700 mea* He is 
described as having “ neither honour nor rd^ion but where 
they are mixed with interest/’ as of “ kir complexion^ of the 
gravity of the Spaniard, cunning as a Fox, wise as a Scrpwt and 
supple as an Ed.” ' He was reputed the best headpiece in Scot* 
land .2 His influence, owing to his position and abilities, was 
greater than that of any man in Scotland after Argyll, and it 
was of high moment to King William to gain him and obtain 
his services in conciliating the Highlanders. Breadalbane at 
first carried on communications with Dundee and was implicated 
in the royalist intrigue called the “ Montgomery plot/’ but after 
the battle of Killiecrankie in July 1689 he made ov^tures to the 
government, subsequently took the oath of allegiance, and was 
entrusted with a large sum of money by the government to secure 
the submission of the clans. On the 30th of June 1691 he met 
the Jacobite chiefs and concluded with them secret artides by 
which they undertook to refrain from acts of hostility till October, 
gaining their consent by threats and promises rather than by the 
distribution of the money entrusted to him, the greater part of 
which, it was believed, he retained himsdf. When asked to give 


an account of the expenditure he replied : “ The money is spent. 

.w.,.,, v.wu iui|^iroa, 0.11 uvcii lJuui over anoiner 1 iu- j • *, j • • 1 r ^ r ^ 

m fact, sometimes a tier of three ovens is employed, placed nignlands are quiet, and this is the only way of accounting 
nfhiir The object i.s to secure a double or treble baking 1 between friends.” « 

1 .11 , . .. ... I August a proclamation was issued offering 

^ indemnity to all those who should submit and take the oath of 
; allegiance before the 1st of January 1692, and threatening all 
i those who should refuse with a military execution and the 
penalties of treason. All the chiefs took the oath except Maclan, 

, the chief of the MacDonalds of Glencoe, who postponed his 
b>' three flues, one beneath the lower oven, another passinjr between till the 31st of December, and was then prevented 


would be immssible to place two or three ordinary ovens side by side. 

Practical bakers are somewhat divided as to the actual economy of 
the decker system ; possibly it is a question of management The 
upper oven is heated by the gases which have passed under the oven 
beneath. A double-decker oven on the flue principle could be heated 
flues, one beneath the lower oven, another passing between 
the crown of the lower and the sole of the top oven, and the third 
over the crown of the upper oven. If a third oven were built over 
the second, then a fourth flue would pass over the crown of the third [ 
and top ovea In such an arrangement of flues the distribution of 
beat to the ovens would be fairly equal, but no doubt the lower 
oven would be the hottest In addition to the flues, which should be 
straight and accessible for cleaning, there ought also to be auxiliary , 
flues bv which heat may be allowed to pass dampers to the upper 
portions of the series of ovens. In thi.s way the heat of the upper 1 
oven or ovens can be regulated independently to a great extent of I 
the bottom oven. The power of regulating the heat of the ovens 
is very necessary, because a baker doing what is called a mixed ^de, j 

that is to say, pr^ucin^; cakes and pastry in addition to toead, must „pon their murderera, were butchered in cold blood on the i tth 
work his ovens at varying temperatures. Cakes cannot be baked at ' u x j 

the heat (about ,50° F.) required by a hatch of household bread. I oft^ebruary 1692. Breadalbane s Mtuteness, however, prevented 
The richest fancy goods, such as wedding and Christmas cakes, i disclosure of any evidence against him in the inquiry after* 
require the coolest ovens. Flue ovens are best worked with coke, ; wards instituted in 1695, beyond the deposition of a person who 


from taking the oath till the 6th of January 169a through the 
1 absence of a magistrate at Fort William, whither he had repaired 
! for the purpose. This irregularity gave Breadalbane an 
immediate opportunity of destroying the clan of thieves which 
had for generations lived by plundering his lands and those of 
his neighbours. Accordingly, together with Argyll and Sir John 
Dalrymple (afterwards Lord Stair), Breadalbane orgsunizedf the 
atrocious crime known as the ” Massacre of Glencoe,” when the 
unfortunate MacDonalds, deceived by assurances of friendship, 
and at the moment when they were lavishing their hospitality 


a.s coal is apt to chokt* the flues ; retort coke is recommended in 
jilace of oven coke. An oven should be fitted with some kind of 
thermal register, and both high - temperature thermometers and 
pyrometers are used for this purpose. (G. F. Z.) 

BREADALBANE. JOHN CAMPBELL, ist Earl of (c, 1636- 
1717), son of Sir John Campbell of Glenorchy, Bart., arid of the 
Lady Mary Graham, daughter of William, earl of Airth and 
Menteith, was bom about 1636. He took part in the abortive 
royalist rising under Glencaim in 1654, and was one of those who 
urged Monk to declare a free parliament in England to facilitate 
the restoration. He sat in the Scottish parliament as member for 
Argyllshire from 1669 to 1674. As principal creditor he obtained 
in October 1672, from George, 6th earl of (^thness, a conveyance 
of his dignities, lands and heritable jurisdictions; and after the 
latter’s death he was created on the 28th of June 1677 earl of 
Caithness and viscount of Breadalbane. In 1678 he married 
the widowed countess of Caithness, an economical step ikhich 
saved him the alimentary provision of 12,000 merks a year he 
had covenanted to pay. In 1680 he invaded Caithness with a 
bond of 700 men and defeated and dispossessed the earl’s heir 
male. The latter, however, was subsequently confirmed in his 
lands and titles, and Campbell on the 13th of August 1681 
obtained a new patent with the precedency of the former one, 
creating him earl of Breadalbane and Hollwd, viscount of Tay 
and Piuntknd, Lord Glenorchy, Benederalo^, Ormelie and 
Weick in the peerage of Scotland, with special power to nominate 
his successor from among the sons of his first wife. In 1685 
he was a member of the Sottish pnvy council. Though nomin- 
ally a Presbyterian he had assisted the intolerant and despotic 


professed to have been sent on Breadalbane’s behalf to obtain 
a declaration of his innocence from Maclan ’s sons, who bad 
escape . The discovery of his former negotiations with the 
Jacobite chiefs caused his imprisonment in Edinbuigh Castle 
in September, but he was releas^ when it was known that he had 
been acting with William’s knowledge. 

Breadalbane did not vote for the Union in 1707, but was chosen 
a representative peer in the parliament of Great Britain of 1713- 
1715. His co-operation with the English government in securing 
the temporary submission of the Highlands was inspired by no 
real loyalty or ^legiance, and he encouraged the attempted 
French descent in 1708, refusing, however, to commit himself 
to paper. On the occasion of the Jacobite rising in 1715 he 
excused himself on the 19th of September from obeying the 
summons to appear at Edinburgh on the ground of bis age and 
infirmities ; but nevertheless the next day visited Mar’s camp 
at Logierait and afterwards the camp at Perth, his real business 
being, according to the Master of Sinclair, ”to trick others, 
not to be trickt,” and to obtain a share of the French subsidies. 
He had taken money for the whole tsoo men he biud promised and 
only sent 300. His 300 men were withdrawn after the battle 
of Sheriifmuir, and his death, which took place on the 19th of 
March 1717, rendered unnecessary any inquiry into fus conduct 
He married (i)Mary, daughter of Henry Rich, 1st «tri of Holland, 

• Memoirs of John Macky (Roxburghe Club/ 1893), 121. 

• Coff. of Col. N. Hooks (Roxburghe Club, 1870), i. 49, 

• Note by Sir W. Scott in Sindair's Mem. of Insstsrscfion in 
Scotland (Abbotsford Club, 1858), 185. 
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by whom he had two sons, Duncan, styled Lord Ormelie,who was 
passed over in the succession, and John, 2nd earl of Breadalbane ; 
(a) Mary, daughter of Archibald, marquii of Argyll, and widow 
of Geoigc, 6th eari of Caithness, by whom he had one son, 
Colin. By Mrs Mildred Littler, who has sometimes but probably 
in error been named as his third wife, he had a daughter, Mary. 

John Campbell^ 2nd earl of Breadalbane (1662-1752), an 
eccentric nobleman, who was known as “ Old Rag,” was suc- 
ceeded by his only son, John (f. 1696-1782). This earl was a 
diplomatist, being British ambassador to Denmark and to 
Russia, and a politician, being for a long time a member of the 
House of Commons and a supporter of Sir Robert Walpole, 
in addition to holding several official positions. All his sons 
having predeceased their father, the title passed on his death, 
on the 26th of January 1782, to a cousin, John (1762-1834), 
who became 4th earl and was created a British peer as marquess 
of Breadalbane in 1831, His son John, the 2nd marquess (1796- 
1862), a prominent leader of the Free Church during the ecclesi- 
astical disputes in Scotland, died without sons in November 1862. 
The marquessate now became extinct, but the Scottish earldom 
passed to a cousin John Alexander (1824-1871), whose son and 
successor, Gavin (b. 1851), was created marquess of Breadalbane 
in 1885. 

BREADALBANE, a large district of Perthshire, Scotland, 
bordered N. by Atholl, E. by Strathtay, S. by Strathearn and 
W. by the districts of Argyll and Lome, and occupying some 
1020 sq. m. Most of the surface is mountainous, Ben Lawers 
(3984 ft.), Ben More (3843), and Ben Lui (3708), being the prin- 
cipal hills. Loch Tay is the chief lake, and among the rivers are 
the Orchy, Dochart, Lochay, Lyon, Almond and the Tay (during 
the early part of its course). Population mostly centres in 
Aberfeldy, Fortingal, Kenmore and Killin. The soil is not 
cultivable excepting in some of the glens and straths. Game 
is plentiful, the lakes and rivers afford good sport, and the deer 
forests and shootings are valuable. The district has given the 
titles of earl and marquess to the Campbells of Grlenorchy. 

BREAD-FRUIT. This most important food staple of the 
tropical islands in the Pacific Ocean is the fruit of Artocarpus 
incisa (nat. ord. Moraceae). The tree attains a moderate height, 
has very laige, acutely lobed, glossy leaves, the male flowers 
in spikes, and the female flowers in a dense head, which by con- 
.solidation of thehr fleshy carpels and receptacles form the fruit. 
The fruit is globular in shap>e, about the size of a melon, with a 
tuberculated or (in some varieties) nearly smooth surface. Many 
varieties of the tree are cultivated, the fruits of some ripening 
numerous seeds, which are eaten as chestnuts ; but in the best 
kinds the seeds are aborted, and it is only these that are highly 
prized as vegetables. The tree is a native of the South Sea 
Islands, where its fruit occupies the important position that is 
held by cereals in temperate latitudes. The fruit, which on dis- 
tinct varieties ripens at different periods, affording a nearly 
constant supply throughout the year, is gathered for use just 
before it ripens, when it is found to be gorged with starchy 
matter, to which its esculent value is due. It may be cooked 
and prepared for use in a great variety of ways, the common 
practice in the South Sea Islands being to bake it entire in hot 
embers, and scoop out the interior, which when properly cooked 
should have a soft smooth consistence, fibrous only towards 
the heart, with a taste which has been conipared to that of 
boiled potatoes and sweet milk. Of this fruit A. R. Wallace, 
in his Malay Afchipdago, says : ** With meat and gravy it is a 
vegetable superior to an^hing I know either in temperate or 
tropical countries. With sugar, milk, butter or treacle it is a 
delicious pudding, having a very slight and delicate but char- 
acteristic flavour, which, hke that of good bread and potatoes, one 
nev er gets tired of.” In the Pacific Islands the fruit is preserved 
for use by storing in pits, where the fruits ferment and resolve 
themselves into a mass similar in consistency to new che^, 
in which state they emit an offensive odour ; but iritcr baking 
under hot stones they yield a pleasant and nutritious food. 
Another and more common method of preserving the fruit 
for use consists in cutting it into thin slices, whidh are dried 


in the sun. From such dried slices a flour is prepared which is 
useful for the preparation of puddings, bread and biscuits, or 
the slices are baked and eaten without grinding. The tree 
yields other products of economic value, such as native cloth 
from the fibrous inner bark of young trees ; the wood is used 
for canoes and articles of furniture ; and a kind of glue and 
caulking material are obtained from the viscid milky juice 
which exudes from incisions made in the stem. 

Hie bread-fruit is found throughout the tropical regions of 
both hemispheres, and its first introduction into the West Indies 
is connected with the famous mutiny of the “ Bounty,” and the 
remarkable history of a small company of the mutineers at 
Pitcairn Island. Attention was directed to the fruit in x688 by 



Aftocarpus incisa^ the Bread-fruit tree. 

Fig. 1. Branch reduced to ^th its Fig. 5. Female flowers, 
natural size, with cuneate-ovate Fig. 6. Single female flower 
pinnatifld leaves, male flowers in a separated, with ovary, 
club-sh^ed deciduous catkin, and style and bifld stigma, 
female flowers in rounded clusters. Fig. 7. Ovary. 

Fig. 2. Transverse section of the Fig. 8. Ovary laid open to 
male spike with numerous flowers. show the ovule. 

Fig. 3. Male flowers. Fig. 9. A variety of the ovary 

Fig, 4. Single male flower separated, witii 2 loculaments. 
w’ith a perianth in 2 segments and Fig. 10. Transverse section of 
a single stamen. a bifocular ovary. 

Captain Dampier, and later by Captain Cook, who recommended 
its transplantation to the West Indian colonies. In 1787 the 
“ Bounty ” was fitted out under command of Lieutenant 
William Bligh {q,v,) to proceed to Tahiti to carry plants thence 
to the West Indian Islands ; and it was after the cargo had been 
secured and the vessel was on her way that the mutiny broke 
out, and Lieutenant Bligh and some of his crew were turned 
adrift in a small boat in the open sea. The mutineers returned 
with the vessel to Tahiti, whence a number of them, with a few 
native men and women, sailed to the desolate and lone islet of 
Pitcairn. Lieutenant Bligh ultimately reached England, and was 
aran commissioned to undertake the work of transplantif^ the 
plants, which in the year 1792-1793 he successfully accomplished. 

A somewhat similar but inferior fruit is produced by an allied 
species, the Jack or Jak, Artocarpus integrifolta, growing in 
India, Ceylon and the Eastern Archipeli^o. The large nruit 
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is from la to i8 in, long by 6 to 8 in. in diameter, and is much 
eaten by the imtives in India. This tree is chiefly valuable on 
account of its timber, which has a grain very similar to mahogany 
and although at first light-coloured it gradually assumes much 
of the appearance of that wood. 

BREAKING BULK, a nautical term for the taking out of a 
portion of the cargo of a ship, or the beginning to unload ; and 
used in a legal sense for taking anything out of a package or 
parcel, or in any way destroying its entirety. It was thus 
importimt in connexion with the subject of bailment, involving 
as it did the curious distinction that where a bailee receiv^ 
possession of goods in a box or package, and then sold them as a 
whole, he was guilty only of a breach of trust, but if he “ broke 
bulk ” or caused a separation of the goods, and sold a part or 
all, he was guilty of felony. This distinction was abolished by 
the Larceny Act i86i, which enacted that whoever, being a 
bailee of any chattel, money or valuable security, should fraudu- 
lently take or convert the same to his own use, or the use of any 
person other than the owner, although he should not break bulk 
or otherwise determine the bailment, should be guilty of larceny 
(s. 3)- 

BREAKWATER. When a harbour (q.v.) is proposed to be 
established on an exposed coast, whether for naval or commercial 
purposes, to provide a protected approach to a port or river, 
or to serve as a refuge for vessels from storms, the necessary 
shelter, so far as it is not naturally furnished by a bay or project- 
ing headlands, has to be secured by the construction of one or 
more “ breakwaters.” These breakwaters, having to prevent 
the waves that beat upon the coast from reaching the site which 
they are designed to protect, must be made sufficiently strong 
to withstand the shocks of the waves during the worst storms i 
to which they are exposed. It is therefore essential, before 
constructing a breakwater, to investigate most carefully the 
force, periods and duration of the winds from the quarters to 
which the work will be exposed, the distance of any sheltering 
land from the site in the most stormy direction, the slope of the 
beach and the depth of the sea in the neighbourhood of the 
shore, and the protection, if any, afforded by outlying shoals 
or sandbanks. In a tidal sea, the height required for a break- 
water is affected by the amount of tidal range ; and the extent 
of breakwater exposed to breaking waves depends upon the 
difference in level between low and high water. The existence, 
also, of any drift of sand or shingle along the shore must be 
ascertained, and its extent ; for the projection of a solid break- 
water out from the shore is certain to affect this littoral drift, 
which, if large in amount, may necessitate important modifica- 
tions in the design for the harbour. 

Observations of the force and prevalence of the winds from the 
different quarters at the various periods of the year, and the 
wtads instruments by which they are recorded, belong to the 
science of meteorology ; but such records are very 
valuable to the maritime engineer in indicating from which 
directions, open to the sea, the worst storms, and, consequently, 
the greatest waves, may be expected, and against which the most 
efficient shelter has to be provided. Moreover, it is necessary, 
for constructing or repairing a breakwater, to know the peri^ 
of the year when the calmest weather may be safely anticipated, 
and also the stormy season during which no work should be 
attempted, and in preparation for which unfinished works h^ve 
to be guarded by protective measures. In the parts of the 
world subject to periodical winds, such as the monsoons, the 
direction and force of the winds vary with remarkable regularity 
according to the seasons ; and even such uncertain occurrences 
as hurricanes and cyclones generally visit the regions in their 
track at definite periods of the year, according to the locality. 
Even in western Europe, where the winds are extremely variable, 
violent gales are much more liable to beat upon the western and 
northern coasts in the winter months than at any other period 
of the year; whilst the calmest weather may be exacted 
between Kay and August. 

The size of waves depends upon the force of the wind, and the 
distance along which it blows continuously, in approximately 


the same direction, over a laige expanse of ocean. The nmtest 
mves are, accordii^ly , encountered where the maximum distance 
in a certain direction from the nearest land, or, as it is ^ 
tenned> the “ fetch,” coincides with the line trav^ed 
by the strongest g^es. The dimensions, indeed, of waves in 
the worst stonns depend primarily on the extent of the sea in 
which they are raised ; though in certain seas they are occasion* 
ally greatly increased by the exceptional vdocities attained by 
hurricanes and typhoons, which, however, are fortunately 
restricted to fairly well defined and limited regions. Waves 
have been found to attain a maximum height of about lo ft. 
in the Lake of Geneva, 17 ft. in the Mediterranean 33 ft in 
the Bay of Biscay, and 40 ft. in the Atlantic Ocean ; whilst 
waves of 50 to 60 ft. in height have been observed in the pacific 
Ocean off the Cape of Go^ Hope, where the expanse of sea 
reaches a maximum, and the exposure to gales is complete. The 
length of huge waves bears no definite relation to their height, 
and is apparently due, in the long waves often observed in 
exposed situations, to the combination of several shorter waves 
in their onward course, which is naturally dependent on the 
extent of the exposure. Thus waves about ft. in length 
have been met with during severe gales in the Atlantic Ocom ; 

I whilst waves from 600 to 1000 ft. long are regarded as of common 
occurrence in the Pacific Ocean during storms, 
i The rate of transmission of the undulation also varies with 
j the exposure ; for the ordinary velocity of the apparent travel 
of waves in stonns has been found to amount to about 22 m. 
an hour in the Atlantic Ocean, and to attain about 27 m. an hour 
off Cape Horn. The large waves, however, observed in mid-ocean 
do not reach the coast, because their progress is checked, and 
their height and ler^th reduced, by encountering the shelving 
sea-bottom, which diminishes the depth of water on approaching 
the shore ; and the actual waves which have to be arrested by 
breakwaters depend on the exposure of the site, the existence 
of continuous deep water close up to the shore, and the depth 
in which the breakwater is situated. Oi the other hand, the 
height, and, consequently, the destructive force of waves, is 
increased on running up a funnel-shaped bay, by the increasing 
concentration of the waves in the narrowing width, just as the 
tidal range of a moderate tidal current is much augmented 
its passage up the Bay of Fundy, or up the Bristol Channel into 
the Severn estuary, or by filling the shallow enclosed bay of 
St Malo. This effect is intensified when the bay faces the 
direction of the strongest winds. Thus at Wick a mass of 
masonry weighing 1350 tons, placed at the head of the break- 
water projecting half-way across the bay and facing the entrance, 
was moved by the waves during a violent storm ; and a portion 
of Peterhead breakwater, weighing 3300 tons, was shift^ 2 in. 
in 1898, indicating a wave-stroke of a tons per sq. ft. South- 
westerly gales, blowing up the Gulf of Genoa, cause large waves 
to roll into the bay, reaching a height of about 21 ft. in tJtm 
worst storms. 

Where outlving sandbanks stretch in front of a coast, as for 
instance the Stroombank in front of Ostend and the adjacent 
shore, and the sandbanks opposite Yarmouth sheltering Yar- 
mouth Roads, large waves cannot approach the land, for they 
break on the sandbanks outside. Waves, indeed, always break 
when, on running up a shoaling beach, they reach a depth 
af^roximately equal to their h^ht; and the largest waves 
which can reach a shore protected by intervening sandbanks, 
are those which are low enough to pass over the bonks without 

The^rce of the wind, as transmitted by degrees to the sea, 
is manifested as a series of progressing undulations without any 
materiid displacement of the body of water, each undulation 
transmitting its accumulated force to the next in the direction 
the wind is blowing, till at last, on encountering an obsjtadc to 
its onward course, each wave, no longer finding any water to 
which to communicate its energy, deals a Mow a^^afawt the 
obstacle proportionate to its size and rate of transnusslOn ; or 
on reaching ^oal water near the shore, the undulation is finally 
transform^ into a breaking wave nislung up the slopiagibeachf 
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till, on ito energy being spent, it recoils back to the sea down the 
beach. A breaking wave concentrates its transmitted force on 
a portion of the water forming the undulation, which, conse- 
quently, strikes a more powerful blow over a limited area 
against any structure than the more distributed shock of a 
simple undulation beating against a vertical wall Moreover, 
the recoil of broken waves down a sloping beach or rubble 
mound produces a greater scour than the simple reflection of an 
undulation from a vertical wall, especially where the depth is 
sufficient to provide a cushion of water below the undulation, 
protecting the toe of the wall from the wash of recoil. 

Types of Breakwaiers.-— Then are three distinct types of 
breakwaters :—(i) A simple rubble or concrete-block mound; 
(2) a mound for the bottom portion, surmounted on the top 
by a solid superstructure of masonry or concrete ; and (3) an 
upright-wall breakwater, built up solid from the sea-bottom to 
the top. The second type forms a sort of combination of the 
first and third types ; and each type presents several varieties. 
In a few harbours, two different types have been adopted for 
different situations at the same place ; but generally the choice 
of type is determined by the materials available at the site for 
the construction of the breakwater, the nature of the sea-bottom 
and the depth into which the breakwater has to be carried. 

X. Rubble and Concrete - Block Mound Breakwaters . — A rubble 
mound consists merely of amass of rubble stone, just as it is obtainefl 
0 hhim ^ neighbouring quarry, tipi)ed into the sea along a 

predetermined line, till the mound emerges out of water. 
momaa, rubble stone is deposited, either from barges, as 

adopted for the construction of the detached breakwater sheltering 
Plymouth Bay, or from wagons, having hinged opening flap.s at the 
bottom for drop])ing their load, run out from the shore ^ong staging 
erected in the pro{>c>sed line, according to the method employed for 
the outer breakwater enclosing Portland Harbour, and the north-east 
breakwater at Colombo Harbour. 7 ‘hc mound thus deposited is 
gradually consolidated under the action of the sea ; and a tolerably 
stable form is by degrees attained by continued deposits of stone. 
I'his system of construction is very wasteful of materials, and can 
only be resorted to where extensive quarries close at liand are able 
to furnish readily and cheaply very large quantities of stone, especi- 
ally where, as at Portland and Tabic ^y, convict labour has been 
advantageously utilized in ouarrying. When the site is very exposed, 
the large waves in storms, dashing over a rubble-mound breakwater, 
carry the stones on the top, if unprotected, over on to the harbour 
slope, and in recoiling down the outer slope, draw down the stone.s 
on the face, so that the top and sea slope of the mound need re- 
plenishing with a fresh deposit of stones after severe storms. 

Under the action of the breaking and recoiling waves, the mound 
assumes a very flat slope on the sea side, from a few feet above high- 
water down to several feet below low- water level (fig. i). The flatness 
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Practically the chief point of importance is to cover the outer slope 
and the top of the mound with the largest stones that can be pro- 
cured, and where large stones are not readily obtainable 
concrete blocks furnish a very convenient substitute. 

These blocks are generally deposited as the outer covering 
on the top and sea slope of a rubble mound, as for example 
at the mound breakwaters in deep water sheltering Algiers 
harbour, and at the French ports of Cette and Bona on 
the Mediterranean ; whilst they furnish the protection of the top 
and upper part of the sea slope of the rubble-mound extension of 
Marseufes breakwater down to 20 ft below sea-level. At Alexandria, 
concrete blocks compose the outer half of the mound, sheltering 
the inner half consisting of small rubble (fig. 2) ; at Biarritz the 
mound breakwater is 
formed mainly of con- 
crete blocks, with rubble 
stone filling the inter- 
stices and on the top; 
whereas at the outer end 
of the western break- 
water at Port Said, pro- 
tecting the entrance to 
the Suez Canal, a bottom 
layer of nibble is sur- 
mounted by concrete 
blocks. These blocks are generally deposited at random ; but at 
Cette (fig. 3), and at the breakwater in aecp water at Civita Vecchia, 
the concrete blocks covering the rubble have been laid in stepped, 
horizontal courses. This arrangement necessitates more c.are and 
lx‘tter appliances in construction ; but, in compensation, the blocks 
so placwi arc less exposed to disturbance and injury by the waves. 

Concrete blocks possess the great advantages for breakwaters 
that they can be made wherever sand and shingle can be procured, 
and of a size only limited by the appliances which are available for 
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Fig. 1. — ^Tablc Bay Breakwater. 

of the sea slope depends on the exposure of the site, aud the limited 
size of the stones covering the outer portion of the mound ; and 
its extent increases with the range of tide, as a large tidal rise exposes 
This flattening 


range of tide ; and the amount u* also affected, but in a proportion- 
ately minor degree, by the depth in which the breakwater is situated. 
In order to avoid the injuries to which an ordinary rubble mound is 
subjected by waves, certain methods have been devised for protecting 
the top and sea slope of the mound. For instance, the upper portion 
of IHyinouth breaKwater has been covcrcd.nver by granite paving 
set in cement, to diminish the displacement of the stones by the 
waves. Frequently, on the continent of Europe, rubble mounds 
have ' Wwt formed of materials so sorted that the smallest stones are 
plaogdw Ihe centre of the lower part of the mound, and covered 
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Fig. 3. — Cette Breakwater. 

handling them. In fact, in places where stone of any kind is difficult 
to procure at a reasonable cost, as for instance at Port Said, concrete 
blocks are indispenwsable for the con.struction of break watera Large 
concrete blocks, moreover, by enabling a comparatively steep slope 
to be formed with them on the sea side of a mound breakwater, 
reduce considerably the amount of materials required, especially 
at exposed sites, and also for breakwaters extended into deep water, 
such as those of Algiers and Marseilles. 

Occa.sionally, in the absence of suitable rubble stone, a mound 
breakwater has been formed 
entirely with concrete blocks; 
and of this the main 
portion of the western 
breakwater at Port 
Said furnishes a 
notable example (fig. 4). Some- 
times, in exposed situations, the 
mounds of the composite type 
of breakwaters have been con- 
structed exclusively with con- 
crete blocks, such, lor instance, 
as in the curved breakwater 
protecting the outer harbour at Leghorn, and in the centr^ break- 
water in deep water sheltering the harbour of St Jean de Luz, and 
directly facing the Bay of Biscay. These large concrete blocks are 
deposited by cranes from staging, tipped into the sea from a sloping 
platform on barges, or floated out between pontoons, or slung out 
from floating derricks. This last method proved so expeditious 
for the upper blocks at 
Alexandria, that, in con- 
junction with the tipping 
of the lower blocks from 
the inclined planes on the 
decks of barges and the 
deposit of the rubble from ac 

hopper barges, provided 
also with side flaps for the Fig. 4.— PWt Raid Western Breakwater, 
higher portions, the de- 
tached breakwater, nearly 2 m. long, sheltenng a very spacious 
harbour, was constructed in two years (1870-1 872)* Sometimes, 
when a mound breakwater has been raised out of water, advantage 
is taken of a calm period of the year and a low tide to form lar^ 
bkxsks of concrete within timber framing on the top of the mound, 
so as to provide a very efficient protection. 
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Tho large massed composing mound breakwaters give them great 
stabihty against the attecks of the sea ; and. moreover, the wide 
base of the mounds enables them to be deposited on a sandy or sUty 
sea-bottom, without any fear of settlement or undermining, a 
mound breakwater, however, has the disadvantages of requiring a 
large amount of material, and of occupying a wide space on tho bed 
of the sea, more especially where tne mound consists of rubble 
stone and is in deep water, so that the system^ though simple, is 
costly, and is imsuited for harbours where the available space to be 
sheltered is limited. Nevertheless, a mound breakwater be 
rapidly constructed by the employment of a large number of barges ; 
and by the adoption of large concrete blocks, the quantity of 
materials and the space occupied by the mound can be considerably 
reduced. This form of breakwater, with its long outer slope exposed 
to breaking waves, particularly where the tidal range is considerable, 
is, indeed, more subject to frequent small injuries than the other 
ty^, but they are readily repaired ; and a mound is not generally 
liaole to the serious breaches which occasionally are formed in solid 
superstructures and upright walls in exceptional storms. 

2. Breakwaters formed of a Mound surmounted by a Superstructure. 

-The second type of breakwater consists of a mound, composed of 
rubble or concrete blocks, or generally a combination of the two. 
carried up from the sea-bottom, on the top of which some form of 
solid superstructure is erected. This superstructure reduces con- 
siderably the amount of materials required (which, on account of 
the slopes of the mound, increases rapidly witli the height) in pro- 
portion to the depth at which the superstructure is founded ; and 
the solid capping on the mound serves also to protect the top of the 
mound from the action of the waves. In the case, however, of a 
mound breakwater, portions of the highest waves generally pass 
over the top of the mound, and also to some extent expend their 
force in passing through the interstices between the blocks ; whereas 
a .superstructure pre.sent8 a solid face to the impact of the waves. 
A superstructure, accordingly, must be very strongly built in 
proportion to the exposure, and also to the size of the waves liable 
to reach it, which depends upon the height and flatness of the slope 
of the mound just in front of it on the sea side. Special care, more- 
over, has to be taken to prevent the superstructure from being 
imdtjrmined ; for the wave.s in storms, dashing up agamst this nearly 
vertical, .solid obstacle, tend in their recoil down the face to scour 
out the materials of the mound at the outer toe of the superstructure, 
and thereby undermine it. especially where the superstructure is 
founded on the mound near low-water level, and there is, therefore, 
no adequate cushion of water above the mound to dimmish the effect 
ol the recoil on the foundation. 

The mound constituting the lower portion of the composite typt' 
of breakwater has been formed in the same varied way as simple 
mound breakwaters, namely, of rubble, sorted rubble, rubble 
protected by concrete blocks, and wholly of concrete blocks. The 
only differences mtroduced in the mountt in tiiis case are, that it is 
not carried up so high, that the top portion covered by the super- 
structure needs no further protection, and that special 
protection has to be provided on the slope of the 
mound adjacent to the outer toe of the super- 
structure. 

The forms of the superstructures exhibit consider- 
able variations, ranging from a few concrete blocks 
_ laid in courses on tho top of the mound, or 

Mtnmemm ^ P*^ving furnishing a quay protected by a 
' narrow parapet wall on the sea side, up to 
a large, solid structure, only differing from an upright- 
wall breakwater in being founded upon a mound, 
instead of on the sea -bottom. Notwithstanding, 
however, this great varie^ in design, these break- 
waters may be divided into two distinct classes, 
namely, breakwaters having their superstructures 
founded at or near low-water level, and breakwaters 
with superstructures founded some depth below low 
water. The object in the first case is to lay the foun- 
dations of the superstructure on the moiind at the 
lowest level consistent with building a solid struc- 
ture with blocks set tn mortar, out of water, in the ordinary 
manner ; and, in the second case, to stop the raising of 4the 
mound at such a depth under water as to secure it from dis- 
placement by the waves. In fact, the solidity and facility of 
construction of the superstructure were the primaiy considerations 
in the older form of breakwater ; whereas the stability of the mound 
and the avoidance of the undermining of the superstructure have 
been regarded as the most important provisions in the more modem 
form. 

Well-known examples of breakwaters formed of a rubble mound 
surmounted by a superitracture founded at or near low water or 
sea-level, are furnished by Cherbourg and Holyhead 
brcakwiters, the inner breakwater at Portland, and the 
auuotutm bpBakwaters at MarseiBet, Genoa. Civita Vccchia, Naples, 
atmwm gad other Mediterranean ports. The very ex- 

posed breakwater at Alderney was commenced on this 
principle about the middle ol the igth century ; and the 
outer brei&watera at I^hom and St Jean de Luz have super- 
structures founded at low water on concrete-block mounds. 
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The long, detached breakwater sheltering the aeries of basins 
form^ by wide projecting jetties along the sea coast at BiarseiUes 
(see Dock), is a typical instance of a breakwater where a quay has 
been formed on the top of a sorted rubble mound, shelteied on the 
sea aide by a high wall, or narrow superstructure, founded at sea- 
level, and protected on the sea slope of the mound from under- 
mining by large concrete blocks deposited at random (fig. 5). In 
this case the quay has been renders accessible for vessels on the 
harbour side by a quay wall, formed of concrete blocks deposited 



Fig. 5. — Marseilles Breakwater, central portion. 

one above the other, providing a vertical face to a dwtli of about 
22) ft. below sea-level ; and a similar arrangement has ieen adopted 
at Trieste, and in a less effective manner at Civita Vecchia and 
Naples. At Marseilles, however, when the breakwater reached great 
depths, the quay was abandoned on account of the increued ex- 
posure, and the extension made of a simple rubble mound, protected 
on the sea side, from the top down to 20 ft. below sea-lovcl, by large 
concrete blocks deposited at random. 

The superstructures at Holyhead and Portland, being built on 
the old weak system of a .sea wall and a harliour wall, with rubble 
filling between, are protected on the sea side by raising the rubble 
against them from low water m> to high water of spring tides ; 
whereas the superstructure of Cherbourg breakwater, being built 
solid and less exposed, is only protected on the sea side by large 
rubble and some concrete blocks, forming an apron raised slightly 
above low water. These three breakwaters are provided with a 
quay sheltered by a raised wall or promenade on tne sea side : but 
I as the mound on the harbour side is raised up to, or a little above 
I low water, the quay is only accessible for vessels near high water. 
1 This, however, is of comparatively little importance, since these 
I qiia}^, though very useful for access to the onu of the bre^water in 
I fairly calm weather, are inaccessible in exposed situations with a 
I rough sea ; and quays for the accommodation of vessels are better 
provided well within the sheltered harbour. 

The outer portions of the mam breakwaters at Genoa and at 
Naples (fig 6), extending into depths of about 75 ft. and iio ft. 
respectively, have been provided with superstructures, similar in 
type, but more solid than the superstructure at Marseilles ; and 
the sorted rubble mounds upon which the superstructures rest are 
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Fia fi ->San Vincenzo Breakwater, Naplea 

protected on the sea slcpe by stepped courses of concrete blocks 
from a depth of 26 ft, below sea-level, covered over at the top 1^ a 
masonry apron forming a prolongation of the superitnictiire. The 
outer extension of the main breaKwater at Civita Vecchia furnishes 
an interesting example of a composite form of breakwater, in which 
the rubble mound has been protected, and greatly r^uced in 
volume and extent in deep water, by stepped courses of concrete 
blocks carried up from near the bottom of the mound (fig. 7). 

The breakwaters in front of Havre, constructed in i896-'iqo7, (or 
sheltering the altered entrance to the port, were formed of a sorted 
rubble mound, protected on the sea luope by concrete blocks, and 
raised a little acxive low water of spring tides, upon which large 
blocks of masoniy. built on land, were deposited with tteir upper 
surfaces about 18 in. above low water of neap tides. As toon as 
settlement of the mound under the action of the sea appeared to 
have ceased, these masonry blocks were connected together by filling 
the spaces between them with masonry; and a s^id masonry 
superstructure was built during low tide on this foundation layer, aa 
shown in fig. 8. 
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The breakwaters constructed for forming harbours on the sea 
coast of the United States are almost all rubble-monxtd breakwaters. 
The two old detached breakwaters sheltering Delaware Harbour near 
the south-eastern extremity of Delaware Bay, were formed of simple 
rubble mounds raised about 13 ft. above low water ; but in closing 
the gap between them towards the close of the i<)th century, the 
rubble mound was stopped at low water, and a sort of superstructure, 
consisting of .stepped courses of large rectangular blocks of stone 
on the sea and harbour sides, with tightly packed nibble between 
them and capped across the top for a width of 20 ft. with a course of 
large blocks, was raised to 14 ft. above low water, resembling, on a 
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Fig. 7. — Civita Vecchia Outer Breakwater. 

small scale, the upper part of the Civita Vecchia mound (fig. 7). A 
similar construction was adopted for the new breakwater formed in 
1897-1901 for providing a haroour of refuge at the mouth of Delaware 
Bay ; but in this instance the mound was made con.siderably wider 
at the top, and had to be protected along the toe of the superstructure 
on the sea side by large stones. The same form of superstructure, 
also, on a narrower Iwise, was resorted to for a breakwater in deeper 
water at San Pedro in California with satisfactory results. When, 
however, a breakwater of the Delaware type was in progress for 
forming a harbour of refuge in Sandy Bay, Massachusetts, in front of 
Rockport to the north of Boston, the upper 13 ft. of the 600 ft. of 
completed superstructure were carried away during a severe storm 
in 1898, leaving only a portion about 5 ft. in height above low water, 
the average rise of tide there being 8{i ft. The design was, accord- 
ingly, modified in 1902, by commencing the stepped courses of large 
stones at 12 ft. below mean low water on each slope, instead of at 
low water, raising this kind of superstructure to 22 ft. above low 
water in place of 18 ft., and capping the stepped cour8e.s at the top 
by large blocks of stone, 20 ft. long and 5 ft. deep, laid across the 
breakwater, which thus presented a marked resemblance to the upper 
section of the mound at Civita Vecchia. 

The breakwater at Sandy Bay just referred to, and the one at 
Civita Vecchia, which it somewhat resembles, approximate to that 
class of breakwater which has a superstructure founded 
# below low-water level, so far as stepped courses of blocks 

can be regarded as forming part of a superstructure ; 
as the protection atforded by these courses differs 
arrangement of the blocks from that ob 
* tained by blocks deposited at random, it appears expedient 
to restrict this class to riie more solid structures, resembling upright- 
wall breakwaters, founded on a mound at some dep^ below low 
water. As the main object of this class of breakwater is to keep the 
mound below the tone of disturbance by waves in severe storms, 
it is evident that the depth at which the superstructure is founded 

should vary directly with 
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Fio. 8.— Havre Breakwater. 


the exposure of the site, 
and inversely with the 
site of the materials form- 
ing the mound. 

The depth at which 
waves strii.ing against a 
superstructure may affect 
a nibble mound near its 
toe by the recoil, has 
been only very gradually 
reahted. Thus, in 1847, 
tile Alderney breakwater, 


though fully exposed to the Atlantic Ocean, was begun with a super- 
structure founded at low water of spring tides upon a rubble mound ; 
but within two years the foundations had to ht carried down 12 ft. 
b^low low water, and this was adhered to till close to the head, 
the breakwater, completed in 1864, extended 4700 ft. from 
thijkre into a depth of 130 ft. at low tide, the rise of springs being 
17 it. The great recoil of the waves in storms frojm the promenade 
wall on the sea side of the superstructure, raised 33 ft. above low 
^i^tiKter, disturbed the sea slope of the mound along the outer portion, 
hituaM in depths of 80 to 130 ft. at low water, out to a distance of 
ft. from the superstructure and to a depth of 20 ft. ; whilst the 


outer toe of the superstructure was only preserved from being 
undennined by frequent deposits of stone along the sea face. 

The south-west fcreakwater at Colombo Harbour, constructed in 
1876-1884, facing the seas raised by the south-west monsoon, ex- 
tends into a depth of 39 ft. at low water, where the rise of tide is only 
2 ft. at springs, and was built with a superstructure founded upon a 
rubble mound at a depth of 20 ft. below low water, but raised only 
12 ft. above this level without any parapet, and protected along its 
sea face by an apron of concrete in bags. In this case, not only was 
the depth of the sea much less than at Alderney, but the small 
elevation of the superstructure above low water enabled a portion 
of the waves in storms to pass over it without materially 
impairing the shelter inside. These circumstances reduced 
the shock and recoil of the waves ; and the greater depth 
of the foundations and the protection of the toe of the 
superstructure greatly diminished the danger of under- 
mming. Con.sequently, the Colombo breakwater has been 
preserved from the injuries to which the outer part of the 
Alderney breakwater succumbed. Nevertheless, in subse- 
quently constructing the north-west detached breakwaur, 
less exposed to the south-west monsoon, but in somewhat 
deeper water (see Colombo), the experience of the action 
of the sea on the south-west breakwater led to the laying of 
the foundations of the superstructure on the rubble mound 
at^J ft below low water (fig. q). 

The breakwater for shellering Peterhead Bay, where the 
rise of springs is iij ft, was begun in 1888, and designed 
to extend into a depth of 9^ fathoms at low water (see 
Harbour). It was built as an upright wall upon the rocky 
bottom for 1000 ft from the shore ; but owing to the 
increase in depth it was decided to construct the outer 
portion with a rubble base, surmounted by a super- 
structure originally designed to be founded 30 ft below low water. 
As, however, during a storm in October i8q8, the recoil of the waves 
from the breakwater, which is provided with a promenade wall rising 
about 35 ft above low water, disturbed rubble to a depth of 30! ft, 
the superstructure has been founded 43 ft below low water on the 
rubble base ; and its outer toe is protected from being uiidcrinnied 
by two rows of concrete blocks on the rubble mound. 

Formerly, in constructing a large superstructure upon a rubl)Ie 
mound, it was a common practice to build a sea wall and a harttour 
wall several feet apart, and to fill up the intermediate ^ 
space between them with rubble, so as economically to 
form a wide structure on the top of the mound, and provide 
an adequate widtli for a quay along the top. A sheltering 
wall was also generally erected on the sea side. This, for 
instance, was the system of coovstruction adopted for the super- 
structures, founded at low water, of Holyhead breakwater, Portland 
inner breakwater, and 

St Catherine's, Jersey, )»ia!.o^^ 

breakwater. Alderney 
breakwater, the Tyne 
breakwaters and Col- 
ombo south-west break- 
water were also com- 
menced with a precisely 
similar method of con- 
.struction. The system, 
however, possesses a 
very serious defect for 
exposed situations, 
namely, that if once Fig. 9. — Colombo North-West Breakwater, 
the sea can force a small 

opening through the sea wall, the scooping out of the rubble 
ffUing, and the overthrow of the thinner harbour wall are rapidly 
accompli^ed if the storm continues or recurs before rmairs 
can be effected. Experience soon proved at Alderney and 'Tyne- 
mouth the unsuitability of tlie system lor ver>^ exposed situations ; 
and the intermediate rubble filling was replaced by solid hearting 
down to a certain depth. At Colombo, after the first 1326 ft. of 
the south-west breakwater had been built with two walls and 
intermediate rubble for the superstructure, as the exposure proved 
greater than had been anticipated, and a slight displacement of part 
of the sea wall, 24 ft wide, had occurred, the rubble filling was dis 
continued, and the two walls were united into a solid superstructure 
34 ft in width. 

A difficulty experienced in constructing a solid superstructure 
on the top of a rubble mound consists in the settlement of the 
mound which takes place when the weight of super- siaoiaM^ 
structure comes on it, in spite of the consolidation of the 
rubble under the action of the sea for one or two years 
before the erection of the superstructure on it is under- ^ 
taken. When the superstructure is carried out in long stepped- 
forward courses, irregular settlement is particnlaily liable to occur, 
as the weight is progressively imposed in an uneven manner on the 
yielding rubble, in proportion to the height of the jubble baw and 
Its deficiency in compactness. The open joints between the blocks 
laid below low water enable the air to penetrate, on the recoil of 
the waves at low tide, into any internal fissures resulting from 
settlement ; and the following wave, on striking the superstructure, 
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coi^jresfljs tiie ak inside, ixdikh, on its expansion when the wave 
unconnected face stones. The hole thus 
by the sea if the storm continues ; and a 
tee^h 18 ev^t^ly fo^ed. The sloping^block system was, accord- 
ingly, devis^ to ^vide against the dislocation of superstructures 
by the inevitable irregular settlement, by forming them^a series 
of sloping^tions, composed of concrete blocks^laid at an angle, 
independently on the mound, as shown in figTio. 

constructed, in 1869-1874, at the 
Karachi harbour, founded 15 ft. below low water on a 
rabble mound and 24 ft. high, the blocks in each section, Sstog 
three Puoerposed blocks laid at an inclination of 76^ 
®°tirely unconnected ; and, consequently, though 
the supwstTucture oder^ ^ httle opposition as practicable to the 
qtnrm having ite t(^ slightly below high water, the waves in a 
storm, foremg their way into the verticfid joint between the two 
"top 27-ton blocks of the inner row down on 
Jn the mound. This cause of damage was obviated 

in effwtmg the repairs, by connecting the top blocks with the next 
dowels. The superstructures of the breakwaters 
f^mg Madras harlwur, commenced in 1876, were similarly con- 
slopwifi. independent sections, 4} ft. thick, composed of 
di.stinct rows of four tiers of blocks founded upon a rubble 
mound 22 ft. below low water (the rise of tide at springs being 3I ft.), 
and rais^ ft. above high water. The blocks in each row were 
f°?"®^ted by a tenon projecting at the top of each block, fitting 
into a mortise in the block above it. The retention of the vertic 2 
joint, however, between the two row.s led to the overthrow of the 
superstructures of the outer arms at Madras, 
situated m a depth of 45 ft. and facing the Indian Ocean, during a 
cycirae of 1881. In the reconstruction of these superstructures, 
8ucce.ssivc tiers of each sloping section ; 
ana the blocks of the two upper tiers were cramped together. After 

settlement on the 
mound had ceased, »a 
thick capping of mass 
concrete was laid all 
along the top of the 
superstructure; and. 
finally, a mound of 
concrete blocks was i 
deposited at random ! 
on the mound in 
front of the sea face 
of the superstructure 
to break the force of 
the waves and pre- 
vent undermining. A 
similar wave-breaker, 
with blockssomewhat 
specially arranged, 
was deposi ted in front 
of the sloping concrete-block .superstructure of the breakwater shelter- 
ing the Portuguese harbour of Marmagao on the west coast of India, 
more particularly with the object of jircvcnting the undermining of 
the superstructure founded only 18 ft. below low water of spring 
tides, on a layer of rubble spread on the muddy sea-bottom, the 
settlement in this case being occasioned by the yielding of the soft 
clay bed. This breakwater having been commenced in 1884, sub- 
sequently to the failure at Madras, the superstructure, formed of 
concrete blocks weighing 28J to 37J tons, was built 
in accordance with the design adopted for the re- 
constructed outer arms at Madras, with the ex- 
ceptions that the separate sections were given a 
slope of 70® instead of 76“ shorewards to ensure 
greater stability, that the superstructure was made 
30 ft. in width instead of 24 ft., that the top tier of 
blocks in each section was secured to the next tier 
by two dowels, each formed of a bundle of four rails, 
penetrating 3^ ft. into each tier, so as to enable the 
top courses to be more correctly aligned than with 
tenons and mortises, and that the outer side of the 
continuous concrete - in - mass capping was raised 
about 22 ft. above low water (fig, ix). The rise of 
spring tides at Marmagao is 6 ft. 

At Colombo the superstructures of both the 
south-west and north-west breakwaters were built 
on the sloping-block system in sections 5} ft. thick, 
and built at an angle of 68® shorewards (fig. to) ; 
and the blocks, from t6^ to 31 tons in weight, were 
laid in bonded courses across each seetbn, with four 
tiers of blocks in the south-west breakwater founded 
20 ft. below low water on toe rubble mound, and six 
tiers of blocks in the north-west breakwater, founded 
3of ft. below low water. Five obkmg grooves, moreover, were 
rormed in moulding the blocks, in the adjacent faces of each sloping 
section, extending from top to bottom of the sections. These, when 
settlement on the mound had ceased, were filled with concrete in 
bags, which not only connected the tiers of blocks in each section 
together, but also joined toe several sections to one another, and 
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Fjc. XL — Marmagao Breakwater. 


lo. — Colombo North-West Break- 
water with Titan Crane. 


effectually closed the transverse joints betwocm the tuceessive 
sections, which were further connected together by a ocatiniious 
capping of concrete-in-mass along the whole length of the brsakwatex. 

These sloping blocks are laid Iw powerful overhanging, blo^- 
setting cranes, called Titans (see (^anxs), which travel moag the 
completed portion of the breakwater, and hiy the b^ks in advance 
on the mound levelled by divers, as shown in fig. xo. The earlier 
Titans, employed for the slopiag-blodr superstructures at Karachi 
and Madras, were constructed to travel only backwards and forwards 
on the completed work, with sufficient sideways movement of the 
little trolley travelling along the overhanging arm, from w^b the 
block is suspended at 
the proper angle, to lay 
the blocks for each side 
of the superstructure. 

In later forms, how- 
ever, such for instance 
as the Titan laying the 
X 4-ton blocks at Peter- 
head breakwater in 
horizontal courses, too 
overhanging arm is 
supported centrally on 
a ring of rollers, placed 
on the top of the truck on which the Titan travels, so that it can 
revolve and deposit blocks at the side of the* supexiiructun* 
,for protecting the mound, as well as in advance of the finished 
work. Thew Titans possess the imjiortant advantage over the 
timber staging formerly employed for such breakwaters, that, in 
exposed situations, they can be moved back into shelter on the 
approach of a storm, or for the winter or stormy months, instead of, 
as m the case of staging, remaining out ex]x>8cd to the danger of being 
carried away during stormy weather, or necessitating loss of time in 
erection at the beginning of the working season. 

Though composite breakwaters are still occasionally constructed 
with a Huporstnicture founded on a rubble mound at, or abovre, low- 
water level, these breakwaters arc now almost always constructed 
with the superstructure founded at some depth below low water, 
even at harliours on the continent of Europe, where formerly bn»ad 
quays founded at sea-level, protected by a parapet wall and outer 
concrete blocks, were the regular form of superstructure adopted. 
The breakwater for the extension of the harbour at Naples provides 
an interesting example of this change of design. A solid super- 
structure, formed of large concrete blocks cmiped with masonry, 
about 50 ft. wide at the base, is laid on a high nibble mound at a 
depth of 31 ft. below mean sea-Ievel, and provides a quay on the top, 
244 ft. wide, protected on the sea side by a promenade wall, 10 ft. 
high and 12^ it. wide at the top, raised X9I ft. aliove sea-level (fig. 12). 
In view of the increased depth at which superstructures are now 
founded upon rubble mounds, causing the breakwaters to approxi- 
mate more and more to the upright-wall type, it might seem at 
first sight that the rubble base might be dispensed with, and the 
superstructure founded directly on the bed of the sea. Two cir- 
cum.stances, however, still render the composite form of break- 
water indispensable in certain cases; (i) the great depth into 
which breakwaters have sometimes to extend, reaching about 
56 ft. below low water at Peterhead, and X02 ft. below mean 
sea-level at Naples ; and (2) the necessity, where the sea-bottom 
is soft or liable to be eroded by scour, of interjxising a wide 
base between the upright superstructure and the bed of the sea. 
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Fig. Z8.— Naples Hatbotir Exteiision Breakwater. 

The injuries to which composite breakwaters appear to have been 
Eiecially subject must be attributed to the grater ex poe of e axid 
depth of the sites in which they have been fr^uently eeoMtnicted, 
as compared with rubble mounds or upright walls. The latter types, 
indeed, are not well suited for erection in deep water, In the first 
case, on account of the very large quantity ol materials required 
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for ft hi*b mound with flat slopes, and in the second, owmg to the 
increases pressure of air under which divers have to work in laying 
blocks for an upright wall in deep water. The ample depth in wmen 
superstructures are founded, the due protection afforded to their 
outer toe, the adoption ol the sloping-block system for thctf con- 
struction, and the dispensing in most cases with a high sheltering 
wall on the sea side of the superstructure, render modem super- 
structures as stable as upright-wall breakwaters of similar height. 
Nevertheless, superstructures require to be given a greater thicknep 
t han Bimilar upright walls, because the greater depth of water in 
which such composite breakwaters are built causes them to be 
exposed to larger waves under similar conditions. 

The superstructures of composite breakwaters erected by the 
United States for harbours on the shore.s of Lake Superior were 
formerly in some cases composed of timber cribs floated into position 
and sunk by filling them with rubble stone. On account of the cheap- 
ness of timber several years ago in those regions, this simple mode of 
construction was also economical, even though the rapid decay of the 
timber in the portions of the cribs where it was alternately wet and 
dry involved its renewal about every fifteen yews on the average. 
Owing, however, to the fact that the price of timber has increased 
considerably, vrhilst that of Portland cement has been reduced, 
durable concrete superstructures are t)eginning to be substituted 
for the rapidly decaying cribwork structures. 

With the exception i>erhaps of the Alderney breakwater, which, 
owing to its exceptional exposun? and the unparalleled depth into 
which it extended, had its superstructure so often breached by the 
sea that, owing to the cost of maintenance, the inner portion only 
has been kept in repair, the composite breakwater of Bilbao harbour 
has probably proved the most difficult to construct on account 
of its great exposure. The original design consisted of a wide rubble 
mound up to about 164^ ft. below low water, a mound of large concrete 
bl<x;ks up to low water of equinoctial .spring tides, and a solid masonry 
superstructure well protected at its outer toe by a projection of 
masonry, and raised several feel above high water, forming a quay 
sheltered by a promenade wall. The rise of equinoctial .spring tides 
at the mouth of the nver Nervion is 14I ft. In carrying out the work, 
however, the superstructure built in the summer months was for the 
most part destroyed by the following winter storms ; and, accord- 
ingly, the superstructure was eventually constructed on a widened 
rubble base, so as to be sheltered to some extent by the outlying 
concrete' block mound already deposited, a system subse^ently 
adopted in rebuilding the damaged portion 0/ the North Pier at 
Tynemouto under shelter of the ruins of the previous work. The 
modified superstructure of the Bilbao breakwater was founded on 
the extended rubble mound at a depth of i6f ft. below low water, 
and formed of iron caissons partially filled with concrete and floated 
out, sunk in position, and filled up with concrete blocks and concrete. 
It thus consists of a continuous row of concrete blocks, each of them 
being 42I ft. in width across the breakwater, 23 ft. in length along 
the line of the breakwater, 23 ft. high, and weighing 1400 ton.s. 
These caisson blocks, raised 6| ft. above low water, form the base 
ot the 8uj>erstructure, upon which the uj^r part was built of concrete 
blocks on each face with mass concrete fiUing between them, forming 
a continuous quay, 24 ft. wide, raised 8 ft. above high tide, and 
slightly sheltered by a curved parapet block only 5 ft. high. The 
outer toe of the caisson blocks is protected from being undermined 
by two tiers of large concrete blocks laid flat on the rubble mound. 
This superstructure has successfully resisted the attacks of the 
Atlantic waves rolling into the bay. At this breakwater and at 
Tynemouth advantage has been taken of the protection unin- 
tentionally provided by previous failures, by which the waves arc 
broken before reaching the superstructure and pier respectively; 
but instead of introducing a wave-breaker of concrete blocks, for a 
protection to the superstructure, as arranged at Marmagao (fig, ii) 
and the outer arms at Madras, it would appear preferable to increase 
the width ol the solid superstructure, if necessary, as carried out at 
Naples (fig. 12), and to dispense with a parapet and keep the super- 
structure low, as being unsuitaWe for a qu^ in exposed situations, 
according to the plan adopted at Colombo (ft?. 9)- 

3. Upright-Wall Brsakwirtefs.— The third type of breakwater 
consists of a solid structure founded directly on the sea-bottom, 
in tlie form of an upright wall, with only a moderate batter on each 
lace. This form of breakwater is strictly limited to sites where the 
bed of the sea consists of rock, chalk, boulders, or other hard bottom 
not subject to erosion by scour, and where the depth does not exceed 
about 40 to 50 ft. If a solid breakwater were erected on a soft yield- 
ing bottom, it would be exposed to dislowtion from irregular settle- 
ment ; and such a structure, by obstructing or diverting the existing 
currents, tends to create a scour along its base ; whilst the waves in 
recoiling from its sea face are very liable to produce erosion of the 
sea-bottom along its outer toe. Moreover, when the foundations 
for an upright-wall breakwater have to be levelled by divers, and 
the blocks laid under water by their help, the extension of such a 
breakwater into a considerable depth is undesirable on account of the 
increased pressure impcMed upon diving operations. 

The Admiralty pier at Dover was begun abouf the middle of the 
19th century, ana furnishes an early and notable example of an 
nprighft-wall breakwater resting upon a hard chalk bottom ; wd it 
was subsequently extended to a depth of about 42 ft. at low tide, in 


connexion with the works for forming a closed naval harboor at 
Dover. This breakwater, the Prince of Wales pier of the commercial 
harbour, and the eastern breakwater and detached south breakwater 
for the naval harbour, were all founded on a levelled bottom, carried 
down to the hard chalk underlying the surface layer, by means of 
men in diving-bells. The extension of the Admiruty pier and the 
other breakwaters of Dover harbour consist of bonded courses of 
concrete blocks, from 26 to 40 tons in weight, as shown in figs. 13 
and 14, the outer blocks above low water bdng formed on their 
exposed side with a facing of granite rubble. The blocks, composed 
of six parts of .sand andf stones to one part of Portland cement, 
moulded in frames, and left to set thoroughly in the block-yard 
before being used, are all joggled together, and above low-water 
level are bedded in cement aim the jomts fiUed with cement grout. 
The blocks were laid by Goliath travelling cranes running on 
temporary staging supported at intervals of 50^ ft. by clusters of 
iron piles earned down into the chalk bottom. On each line of 
staging there were four Goliaths, preceded by a stage-erecting 
machine. The front Goliath was used for working a g^ for ex- 
cavating the surface layer of chalk, which was finally levelled by 
divers, the second for carrying the diving-bell, the third for laying 
the block.s below low water, and the fourth for setting the blocks 
aliove low water. This succession of Goliaths enabled more rapid 
progress to be made than with a single Titan at the end of a break- 
water ; but it involved a considerable increase in the cost of the plant, 
owing to the temporary staging required. The foundations were 
carried down from 4 to 0 ft. into the chalk bottom, the deepe.st being 
53 ft. below low water of spring tides, and the average 47 ft. With 
a rise of tide at springs of iSf ft., the average depth is thus approxi- 
mately 66 ft. at nigh tide, necessitating a pressure of 29 lb on toe 
.square inch, which is toe limit at which men can work without in- 
convenience in toe diving-beUs. The breakwaters are raised about 
1 1 ft. above high water of springs. The detached .southern breakwater 
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Dover Breakwater. 

Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 

South Breakwater. Admiralty F‘ier Exten.sion. 


[ was finished off at this level ; but the extended western breakwater, 
or Admiralty pier, is provided with a promenade parapet on its 
exposed side, rising 13 ft. above the quay ; and toe eastern break- 
water also has a parapet on its exposed eastern side, raised, however, 
only 9 ft. above its quay. The breakwaters arc protected from .scour 
along their outer toe by an apron of concrete blocks, extending 25 ft. 
out from their sea face. 

The levelling of the foundations for laying the courses of an 
upright-wall breakwater is costly and tedious, even in chalk ; and 
the expense and delay are considerably enhanced where ^aaermim. 
toe bottom is hard rock. Accordingly, in constructing j. 
two breakwaters at the entrance to Aberdeen harbour 
on a bottom of granite in 1870-1877, concrete bags were 
laid on the sea-^d ; and these baj^, by adapting them- 
selves to the rocky irregularities, obviated levelling the bottom. They 
formed the foundation for the concrete blocks in the south break- 
water ; and by the deposit of successive layers of 50-ton concrete 
bags till they rose above low water, they constituted the whole of the 
.submerged portion of the north breakwater. The 50-ton bags were 
deposited from hopper barges towed out to the site ; and the portions 
of both breakwaters above low water were carried up with mass 
concrete. Subsequently, the breakwater at Newhaven was con- 
structed on a foundation of chalk, with loo-ton concrete bags up 
to low water, and mass concrete above. Still later, the two break- 
waters sheltering the approach to the river Wear (see Harbour) 
and the Sunderland docks were built with a foundation mound 
of concrete in bags, 56 to 116 tons in weight, on the uneven sca- 
bottom, raised slightly above low water of spring tides, on which 
a solid upright wall was erected, formed of concrete blocks on each 
side faced with granite, filled in the centre and capped on the top 
with mass concrete. The most exposed northern Roker breakwater, 
raised about 11 ft. above high water of springs where the rise is 14 ft, 
5 in., is devoid of a parapet ; but a subway formed near the top 
in each breakwater gives access to the light on toe pierhead in stormy 
weather (fig. 1 5). These concrete bags are made by lining the hopper 
I of the barge with jute canvas, which receives toe concrete and is 
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sewn up to form a bag %viiilst the barge is being towed to the site. 
The concrete is thus^ dcjjosited unset, and readilv accommodates 
itself to the irregulanties of the bottom or of the 'mound of bags ; 
and sufficient liquid grout oozes out of the canvas when the bag is 
compressed, to unite the bags into a solid mass, so that with the 

mass concrete on the top, the 
breakwater forms a monolith. 
This sy'stcm has been extended 
to the portion of the suficr- 
structure of the eastern, little* 
exposed breakwater of Bilbao 
harbour below low water, where 
the rubble mound is of moderate 
height : but this application of 
the system appears less safisfac 
tory, as settlement of the super- 
structure on the mound would 
produce cracks in the set con- 
crete in the bags. 

Foundation blocks of 2500 to 



Fui. 15. — Sunderland Southern 
Breakwater. 
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3000 tons have been deposited for raising the walls on each side 
t»l tht* wide portion of the Zeebrugg<^ breakwater (fig. 16) from 
Fouflifa- sea-bottom to above low water, and also 4400-1011 

tloamwttb along the narrow outer jiortion (see Harbour), 

by building iron caissons, open at the top, in the dry 
bed of the Bruges ship-canal, lining them with concrete, 
and after the canal was filled w'ith water, fioatmg them 
out one by one in calm weather, sinking them in position by 
admitting water, and tlien lilting them with concrete under water 
Irom closed skips which open at the bottom directly they begin 
to Ix) raised. The firm sea-bed is levelled by small rubble for 
receiving the large blocks, whose outer toe is protected from 
undermining by a layer ol big blocks of stone extending out for 
a width of 30 ft. ; and th(*n the breakwater walls are raised above 
high water by 55-ton concrete blocks, .set in cement at low tide; 
and the upper portions arc completed by concrete-in-mass within 
Iraming. 

Sometimes funds are not available for a large plant ; and in such 
cases small upright-wall breakwaters may be constructed in a 
Conente depth of water on a hard bottom of rock, chalk 

mottolltba boulders, by erecting timber framing in suitable 
** lengths, lining it inside with jute cloth, and then depositing 
concrete below low water in closed hopper skips lowered to the 
bottom before releasing the concrete, whicli must be effected with 
great care to avoid allowing the concrete to fall through the water. 
The portion of the breakwater above low water i» then raised 



Fig. 16. — Zeebrugge Harbour Breakwater with Quay. 

by tidtr-work with mass concrete within frames, in which large 
blocks of stone may be bedded, provided they do not touch one 
another and are kept away from the face, which should be formed 
with concrete containing a larger proportion of cement. As long 
continuous lengths of concrete crack across under variations in 
temperature, it is advisable to form fine straight divisions across 
the upper part of a concrete breakwater in construction, as sub- 
stitutes for irregular cracks. 

Upright-wall breakwaters should not be formed with two narrow 
walls and intermediate filling, as the safety of such a breakwater 
dc|>ends entirely on the sea-w^l being maintained intact. A warning 
ol the danger of this system of construction, combined with a high 
parapet, was furnished by the south breakwater of Newcastle 
harbour in Dundrum Ray, Ireland, which was breached by a stqrm 
in 1868, and eventually almo.st wholly destroyed ; whilst its ruins 
for many years filled up the harbour which it had been erected 
to protect. In designing its reconstruction in 1897, it was found 
]»ossiblc to provide a solid upright wall of suitable strength with 
the materials scattered over the harbour, together with an extension 
needed for providing proper protection at the entrance. This work 
was completed in 1906. 

Upright-wall breakwaters and superstructures are genera^ made 
of tne same thickness throughout, irrespiective of the differences 
in depth and exposure which are often met with in different parts 
of the same breaKwater. This may be accounted for by the general 
custom of regarding the top of an upright wall or superstructure 
as a quay, which should natundly be given a uniform width ; and 
this view has also led to the very general practice of sheltering the 
top of these structures with a parapet. Generally the width is 
proportioned to the most exposed part, so that the only result is 


an excess of expenditure in the inner portion to secure uniformity. 
When, however, as at Madras, the width of the structure is reduce 
to a minimum, the action of the sea demonstrates that the strength 
of the structure must be proportioned to the depth and exposure. 
In small fishery piers, where great economy is essential to obtain 
the maximum shelter at limited expense, it appears expedient to 
make the width of the breakwater proportionate to the depth. This 
was done in Babbacombe Bay ; an<l in reconstructing the southern 
breakwater at Newcastle, Ireland, advantage was taken of a change 
in direction of the outer half to introduce an addition to the wtdtia, 
so a$ to make the strength of tlie breakwater proportionate to the 
increase in depth and exposure. In large structures, however, 
uniformity of design may be desirable for each straight length of 
breakwater ; though where two or more breakwaters or outer amns 
enclose a harbour, the design should obviously be modified to suit 
the deptli and exjxxsure. At Colombo harbour, the superstructure 
of the less exposed nortli-west breakwater has been made slightly 
narrower than that of the south-west breakwater; and a simple 
rubble mound .shelters the harbour from the moderate norlh-east 
monsoon. In special cases, where a breakwater has to serve as a 
quay, like the Admiralty pier at Dover, a liigh parapet wall is 
essential ; but in most ca.ses, where a para|:«t merely enables the 
lireakwater to he more readily accessible in moderate weather, 
it would be advisable to keep it very low, or to dispense with it 
altogether, as at the .southern Dover breakwater, the northern 
breakwater at Sunderland, and the Colombo western breakwaters. 
This course i.s particularly expedient in very exposed sites, as a high 
parapet intensifies the shock of the waves against a breakwater 
and their erosive recoil. Moreover, when a light has to be attended 
to at the end of a breakwater, sheltered access can be provided by 
a subway, as at Sunderland. 

Structures in the sea almost always require works of maintenance ; 
and when a severe storm has caused any injury, it is most important 
to carry out the repairs at the earliest available moment, as the 
waves rapidly enlarge any holes that they may have formed in weak 
places. (L. F. V.-H.) 

BRiAL, MICHEL JULES ALFRED (1832- ), French 

philologist, was born on the 26th of March 1832, at Landau 
in Rhenish Bavaria, of French parents. After studying at 
Weissenburg, Metz and Paris, he entered the £cole Normale 
in 1852. In 1857 he went to Berlin, where he studied Sanskrit 
under Bopp and Weber. On his return to France he obtained 
an appointment in the department of oriental MSS. at the 
Biblioth^que Imp^riale. In 1864 he became professor of com- 
parative grammar at the College de France, in 1875 member of 
the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, in 1879 inspecicur- 
general of public instruction for higher schools until the abolition 
of the office in 1888. In 1890 he was made commander of the 
Legion of Honour. Among his works, which deal mainly with 
mythological and philological subjects, may be mentioned : 
V&tnde des origines de la religion Zoroastrienne (1862), for which 
a prize was awarded him by the Academie des Inscriptions ; 
Herctde et Cacus (1863), in which he disputes the principles of 
the symbolic school in the interpretation of myths ; Le Mythe 
d*CEdipe (1864); Les Tables Eugubines (1875) ^ Milanges de 
myihelogie et de linguistique (2nd ed. , 1882) ; Lefons de (1882, 
1886), Dictionnaire itymologique latin (1885) and Grammaire latine 
(1890). His Essai de Semantique (1897), on the signification of 
words, has been translated into English by Mrs H. Cust with 
preface by J. P. Postgate. His translation of Bopp’s Comparative 
Gramwor (1866-1874), with introductions, is highly valued. He 
has also written pamphlets on education in France, the teaching 
of ancient languages, and the reform of French orthography. 
In 1906 he published Pour mieux connaitre HomSre. 

BREAM (Abramis), a fish of the Cyprinid family, characterized 
by a deep, strongly compressed body, with short dorsal and long 
anal fins, the latter with more than sixteen bunched rays, and 
the small inferior mouth. There are two species in the British 
Isles, the common bream, A, brama, reaching a length of 2 ft. 
and a weight of 12 lb, and the white bream or bream flat, A, 
hlicca, a siller and, in most places, rarer species. Both occur in 
slow-running rivers, canals, ponds and reservoirs. Bream ore 
usually despised for the table in England, but fish from l^e 
lakes, if well prepared, are by no means deservii^ of ostracism^ 
In the days of medieval abbeys, when the provident Cistercian 
monks attached great importance to pond culture, tbe^ gave 
the first place to the tench and bream, the carp still being un- 
known in the greater part of Europe. At the present day, the 
poorer Jews in large English cities make a great consum^ion 
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of bream and other Cyprinids, most of them being imported 
alive from Holland and sold in the Jewish fish markets. In 
America the name bream is commonly given to the golden 
shiner minnow (Abramts chrysoleucus)^ to the pumpkin-seed 
sunfish {Eupomotis gibbosus)^ and to some kinds of porgy 
(Spandae), 

BRfiASrr (a word common to Teutonic languages^ cf. the 
Ger. Brusty possibly connected with an 0 . Sax. brusttan, to bud), 
the term properly confined to the external projecting parts of the 
thorax in females, which contain the mammary glands (for 
anatomy, and diseases, see Mammary Gland) ; more generally 
it is used of the external part of the thorax in animals, including 
man, lying between the neck and the abdomen. 

BREAUTfi, FALKES DE (d. 1226), one of the foreign mercen- 
aries of King John of England, from whom he received in marriage 
the heiress of the earldom of Devon. On the outbreak of the 
Barons’ War (1275) the king gave him the sheriffdoms of six 
midland shires and the custody of many castles. He fulfilled 
his military duties with as mucli skill as cruelty. The royalists 
owed to his daring the decisive victory of Lincoln (1217). But 
after the death of William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, Falkes 
joined the feudal opposition in conspiring against Hubert de 
Burgh. Deprived in 1223 of most of his honours, he was drawn 
inlt) a rel)ellion by the imprudence of his brother, who captured 
a royal justice and threw him into prisim (1224). Falkes was 
allowed to go into exile after his .submission, and endeavoured 
to obtain a pardon through the mediation of Pope Honorius III. 
But this was refused, and Falkes died at St Cyriac in 1226. 

See Shirley. Royal Letters, vol. i. ; the Patent and Close Rolls ; 
Pauli, Geschichic von England, vol. i. pp. 540-545. (H. W. C. D.) 

BRECCIA, in petrology, the name given to rocks consisting 
of angular fragments embedded in a matrix. They may be 
composed of volcanic rocks, limestones, siliceous charts, sand- 
stones, in fact of any kind of material, and the matrix, which 
usually corresponds to some extent to the fragments it encloses, 
may be siliceous, calcareous, argillaceous, &c. The distinctive 
character of the group is the sharp-edged and unworn shapes 
of the fragments ; in conglomerates the pebbles are rounded 
and water-worn, having been transported by waves and currents 
from some distance. I'hcre are many ways in wliich breccias 
may originate. Some are formed by ordinary processes of atmo- 
spheric erosion ; frost, rain and gravity break up exposed surfaces 
of rock and detach pieces of all sizes ; in this way screes are 
formed at the bases of cliffs, and barren mountain -tops are 
covered with broken debris. If such accumulations gather 
and are changed into hard rock by pressure and other indurating 
^encies they make typical breccias. Conglomerates often pass 
into rocks of this type, the difference being merely that the 
fragments are of purely local origin, and are unworn because 
they liave not been transported. In caves breccias of limestone 
aix* produced by the collapse of part of the roof, covering the floor 
with broken masses. Coral reefs often contain extensive areas of 
limestone breccia, formed of detached pieces of rock which have 
been dislodged from the surface and liave been carried down 
the steep external slopes of the reef. Volcanic breccias are very 
common near active or extinct craters, as sudden outbursts of 
steam Iwjar fragments from the older rocks and scatter them 
over the ground. 

Another group of breccias is due to crushing ; these are 
produced in fissures> faults and veins, below the surface, and 
may be described as “ crush-breccias ” and “ friction-breccias.*’ 
Very important and well-known examples of this class occur 
as veinstones, which may be metalliferous or not. A fissure 
is formed, probably by slight crustal movements, and is subse- 
quently filled with material depositor from solution (quartz, 
calcite, barytes, &c.). Very often displacement of the walls 
again takes place, and the infilling or “ veinstone ” is tom apart 
and breq|M|rffl« It may then be cemented toipi^r by ajpillther 
intfOftepiDn of mineral matter, which may aM|||iangM 
first 4 ^ntited or quite different. In importtmr^ira||||l 2 ^s 
repeated ; detached pieces ofthccountry 

arc mingled wit^jJj|SiiSbattered veinstone, and generally 
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experience altera^n by the percolating mineral solutions. 
Other crush-breccias occurring on a much larger scale are due to 
the folding of strata which have unequal plasticities. If, for 
example, shales and sandstones are bent into a series of arches, 
the sandstones being harder and more resistant will tend to 
crack, while the shales, which are soft and flow under great 
pressures, are injected into the crevices and separate the broken 
pieces from one another. Continued movement will give the 
brecciated fragments of sandstone a rounded form by rubbing 
them against one another, and, in this way, a crush-conglomerate 
is produced. Great masses of limestone in the Alps, Scottish 
Highlands, and all regions of intense folding are thus converted 
into breccias. Cherts frequently also show this structure ; 
igneous rocks less commonly do so ; but it is perhaps most 
common where there have been thin bedded alternations of rocks 
of different character, such as limestone and dolerite, limestone 
and quartzite, shale or phyllite and sandstone. Fault-breccias 
closely resemble vein-breccias, except that usually their frag- 
ments consist principally of the rocks which adjoin the fault 
and not of mineral deposits introduced in solution ; but many 
veins occupy faults, and hence no hard and fast line can be 
drawn between these types of breccia. 

A third group of breccias is due to movement in a partly 
consolidated igneous rock, and may be called “ fluxion-breccias.” 
Lava streams, especially when they consist of rhyolite, dacite 
and some kinds of andesite, may rapidly solidify, and then 
l^ome exceedingly brittle. If any part of the mass is still 
liquid, it may break up the solid crust by pressure from within 
and the angular fragments are enveloped by the fluid lava. 
When the whole comes to rest and cools, it forms a typical 
“volcanic-fluxion-breccia.” The same phenomena are some- 
times exemplified in intrusive sills and sheets. The fissures 
which arc occupied by igneous dikes may be the seat of repeated 
injections following one another at longer or shorter intervals ; 
and the latter may shatter the earlier dike rocks, catching up 
the fragments. Among the older formations, especially when 
decomposition has gone on extensively, these fluxion and 
injection breccias are often very hard to distinguish from tht^ 
commoner volcanic-breccias and ash -beds, which have been 
produced by weathering, or by the explosive power of super- 
heated steam. (j. s. F.) 

BRECHIN, a royal, municipal and police burgh of Forfarshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 8941. It lies on the left bank of the South 
Esk, m. west of Montrose, and has a station on the loop line 
of the Caledonian railway from Forfar to Bridge of Dun. Brechin 
is a prosperous town, of great antiquity, having been the site 
of a Culdee abbey. I^e Danes are said to have burned the town 
in 1012. David I. erected it into a bishopric in 1150, and it is 
still a see of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, in 1452 the 
earl of Huntly crushed the insurrection led by the earl of Crawford 
at the battle of Brechin Muir, and in 1645 the town and castle 
were harried by the marquis of Montrose. James VI. gave a 
grant for founding a hospital in the burgh, which yet supplies 
the council with funds for charity. No trace remains of the old 
walls and gates of the town, but the rivpr is crossed by a tw'o- 
arched stone bridge of very early date. The cathedral church 
of the Holy Trinity belongs to the 13th century. It is in the 
Pointed style, but suffered maltreatment in 1806 at the hands 
of restorers, whose work, however, disappeared during the 
restoration completed in 1902. The western gable with its 
flamboyant window and Gothic door and the massive square 
tower are all that is left of the original edifice. The modem 
stained glass in the chancel is reckoned amongst the finest in 
Scotland. Immediately adjoining the cathedral to the south- 
west stands the Round Tower, built about 1000. It is 86f ft. 
high, has at the base a circumference of 50 ft. and a diameter of 
16 ft., and is capped with a hexagonal spire of 18 ft., which was 
added in the 15th oentuiy. This type of structure is somewhat 
common in Ireland, but the only Scottish examples are those at 
Brechin, Abemethy in Perthshire, and Egilshay in the Orkneys. 
Brechin Castle played a prominent part in the Scottish War of 
Independence. In 1303 it withstood for twenty days a siege in 
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force by the English under Edward I., surrendering only when 
its governor, Sir Thomas Maule, had been slain. From the Maule 
family it descended to the Dalhousies. Its library contains 
many important MSS., among them Bums’s correspondence 
with George Thomson, and several cartularies including those 
of St Andrews and Brechin. In the Vennel {alley or small street) 
some ruins remain of the maison dieu, or kospiiiutn, founded in 
1256 by VVilliam of Brechin. Besides these historical buildings 
the principal public structures include Smith’s school, the 
municipal buildings, the free library, the episcopal library 
(founded by Bishop Forbes, who, as well as Bishop Abernethy- 
brummond, presented a latge number of volumes). The 
principal industries include manufactures of linen and sailcloth, 
bleaching, rope-making, brewing, distilling, paper-making, in 
addition to nurseries and freestone quarries. Brechin— which 
is controlled by a provost, bailies and council — unites with 
Arbroath, Forfar, Inverbervie and Montrose to return one 
member to parliament. 

Kdzell (pronounced Edyell, and, locally, Aigle) lies about 
6 m, north of Brechin, with which it is connected by rail. It is 
situated on the North Esk and near the West Water, which falls 
into the Esk 2 m. south-west. Edzell is on the threshold of 
romantic Highland scenery. The picturesque ruins of Edzell 
Castle lie a mile to the west of the town. Once the seat of the 
Lindsays the estate now belongs to the earl of Dalhousie. The 
church of the parish of Farnell, 3} m. south-east of Brechin, 
was erected in 1806 after the model, so it is .stated, of the famous 
Holy House (Casa Santa) of Loreto in Italy. It was here that 
the old sculptured stone giving a version of the Fall was found. 
B(itween Farnell and Brechin lies Kinnaird Castle, the seat of the 
earl of Southesk. 

BRECKINRIDGE, JOHN CABELL (1821-1875), American 
soldier and political leader, was born near Lexington, Kentucky, 
on the 2ist of January 1821. He was a member of a family 
prominent in the public life of Kentucky and the nation. 
His grandfather, John Breckinridge (1760-1806), who revised 
Jefferson’s draft of the “ Kentucky Resolutions ” of 1798, wa.** 
a United States senator from Kentucky in 1801-1805 and 
attorney-general in President Jefferson’s cabinet in 1805-1806. 
His uncles, John Breckinridge (1797-1841), professor of pa.storal 
theology in the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1836-1838 
and for many years after secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and Robert Jefferson Breckinridge (1800-1871), 
for several yearssuperintendentof public instruction in Kentucky, 
an important factor in the organization of the public school 
system of the state, a professor from 1853 to 1871 in the Danville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Danville, Kentucky, and 
the temporary chairman of the national Republican convention 
of 1864, were both prominent clergymen of the Presbyterian 
Church. His cousin, William Campl>ell Preston Breckinridge 
(1837-1904), was a Democratic representative in Congress from 
1885 to 1893. Another cousin, Joseph Cabell Breckinridge 
(1842- ), served on the Union side in the Civil War, was a 

major-general of volunteers during the Spanish-American War 
(1898), became a major-general in the regular United Slates 
army in 1903, and was inspector-general of the United States 
army from 1899 until his retirement from active service in 1904. 

John Cabell Breckinridge graduated in 1838 at Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky, continued his studies at Princeton, and 
then studied law at Transylvania University, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. He practised law in Frankfort, Kentucky, in 1840-1841 
and in Burlington, Iowa, from 1841 to 1843, and then returned 
to Kentucky and followed his profession at Lexington. In 1847 
he went to Mexico as major in a volunteer regiment, but arrived 
too late for service in the field. In 1^9 he was elected a Demo- 
cratic member of the Kentucky legislature, and in 1851-1855 
he served in the national House of Representatives. President 
Pierce offered him the jwsition of minister to Spain, but he 
declined it. In 1856 he was chosen vice-president of the United 
States on the Buchanan ticket, and although a strong pro-slavery 
and states rights man, he presided over the Senate with con- 
spicuous fairness and impartiality during the trying years before 
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the Civil War. In i860 he was nominated for the presidency by 
the pro-slavery seceders from the Democratic national conven- 
tion, and received a total of 7s elwtoryd votes, including those 
of every Southern state except Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri. As vice-president and presiding officer of the 
Senate, it was his duty to make the official announcement of 
the election of his opponent, Lincoln. He succeeded John J. 
Crittenden as United States senator from Kentucky in March 
1861, but having subsequently entered the Confederate service 
he was expelled from the Senate in December 1861 . As brigadier- 
general he commanded the Confederate reserve at Shiloh, and in 
August 1862 he became major-general. On the 5 th of this month 
he was repulsed in his attack on Baton Rouge, but he won 
distinction at Stone River (December 31, i86a-January 2, 1863), 
where his division lost nearly a third of its number. He tool; 
part in the battle of Chickamauga, defeated General Franz Sigel 
at Newmarket, Virginia, on the 15th of May 1864, and then 
joined Lee and took part in the battles of Cold Harbor on the 
1st and on the 3rd of June. In the autumn he operated in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and with Early was defeated by Sheridan 
at Winchester on the igth of September. Being transferred to 
the department of South-west Virginia, he fought a number of 
minor engagements in eastern Tennessee, and in January 1865 
becamtj secretary of war for the Confederate States. At the 
close of the war he escaped to Cuba, and from there went to 
Europe. In 1868 he returned to the United States and resumed 
the practice of law at Lexington, Kentucky, where he died on 
the 17th of May 1875. 

BRECON, or Brecknock, a market town and municipal 
borough, the capital of Breconshire, Wales, 183 m. from London 
by rail, picturesquely situated nearly in the centre of the count) , 
at the confluence of the Honddu with the Usk. Half a mile 
higher up the Tarell also falls into the Usk from the south. The 
ecclesiastical parish of Brecon consists of the two civil parishes 
of St John the Evangelist and St Mary, both on the left bank of 
the Usk, while St David’s in Llanfaes is on the other side of the 
river, and was wholly outside the town walls. Pop. (1901) 5875* 
There is only one line of railway, over which several companies, 
however, have running powers, so that the town may be reached 
by the Brecon & Merthyr railway from Merthyr, Cardiff and 
Newport, by the Cambrian from Builth Wells, or by the Midland 
from Hereford and Swansea respectively. The Great Western 
railway has also a service of road motors between Abergavenny 
and Brecon. A canal running past Al)crgavenny connects Brecon 
with Merthyr. 

The Priory church of St John, a massive cruciform building, 
originally Norman with Early English and Decorated additions, 
is the finest parish church in Wales, and even taking into account 
the cathedrals it is according to E. A. Freeman “ indisputably 
the third church not in a state of ruin in the principality,” its 
choir furnishing “ one of the choicest examples of the Early 
English style.” Previous to the dissolution, a rood-screen 
bearing a gigantic rood, the object of many pilgrimages, stood 
to the west of the tower. The church was restored under Sir 
Gilbert Scott between 1861 and 1875. St Mary's, in the centre 
of the town, and St David's, beyond the Usk, are now mainly 
modem, though the former has some of the Norma^ arches 
of the original church. There is also a Roman Catholic church 
(St Michael's) opened in 1851, and chapels belonging to the 
Baptists, Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists, and to the 
Congregationalists. In Llanfaes there was formerly a Dominican 
priory, but in 1542 Henry VIII. granted it with all its possession.s 
to a collegiate church, which was transferred thither from 
Abergwili, and was given the name of Christ College. Many of 
the bishops of St David’s during the 17th century occasionally 
resided here, and several are also buried here . A small part of the 
revenues went to the maintenance of a grammar-school, but in 
1841 the coDegiate body was dissolved, and its revenues, then 
amounting to about £8000 a year, were transferred, to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. In 1853 Ilenrj^ VIII.'s charter 
was repealed, and under a chancery scheme adopted two years 
later, £1200 a year was appropriated for the school. New school 
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buildings were erected at a cost of about £10,000 in 1862, and 
these were enlarged at a cost of about £5000 in 1880. The chancel 
of the old Dominican chapel, dating from the 13th century, was 
restored in 1864, and is now the school chapel. There is also 
a ( ongregationalisl theologiail college, built in 1869 at a cost of 
£j 2,000, and now affiliateil with the university of Wales. The 
other chief buildings of the town are the shire hall built in 1S42 
in the Doric style from designs by T. H. Wyatt ; the Guildhall ; 
the barracks, which are the headquarters of two battalions 
of the South Wales Borderers ; the county infirniary founded 
in 1832 ; and the prison (in Llanfaes) for the counties of Brecon 
and Radnor. There is a bronze statue of the duke of Wellington 
(creeled in 1854) by John Iwan Thomas, a native of the town. 
The town commands a magnificent view of the Brecknock 
Beacons, and is noted for its promenades on the banks of the 
Usk, and in the priory groves. Brecon is favourably known as 
a fishing centre, and there is also boating on the Usk and the 
canal. There are several houses of interest, notably the Priory 
unrl Dr Awbrey’s residence (now called Buckingham IIou.se), 
l)oth built al^mt the middle of the ibth century, but the finest 
specimen is Newton (about a mile out, near Llanfaes) built in 
1582 by Sir John Games (a descendant of Sir David Gam), but 
now a farmhouse. The “ Shouldei of Mutton ” Inn, now known 
as the “ Siddons Wine Vaults,” was the birthplace in 1755 of 
Mrs Siddons. 

The name Brecknock is an anglicized form of Brycheiniog, 
the* Welsh name of the territory of Br^xhan (whence the alter- 
inilive hirm of Brecon), a Goidclic chieftain, who gained posses- 
sion of the Usk valley in the 5th century. The Welsh name of 
the town, on the other hand, has always been Aber-Honddu (the 
estuary of the Honddu). There is no evidence of any settlement 
on the site of the present town prior to about 1092, when Bernard 
Newmarch, after defeating Bleddin ab Maenarch, built here a 
castle which he made his . . lidence and the chief stronghold of 
his new lordship. For this purpose he utilized what remained ot 
the materials of the Roman fort, 3 m. to the west, at Y Gaer, 
whi(‘h some identify as Bannium. He sulisequently founded, 
near the castle, the Benedictine priory of Si John, which he 
endowed and constituted a cell of Battle Abliey. In time a town 
grew up outside the castle, and its inhabitants received a series 
of charters from the de Bohuns, into which family the castle 
and lordship passed, the earliest recorded charter being granted 
by Humphrey, 3rd earl of Hereford. Under the patronage of 
his great-grandson, the last earl of Hereford (who lived in great 
splendour at the castle), the town became one of the chief centres 
of trade in South Wales, and a sixteen days’ fair, which he 
granted, still survives as a hiring fair held in November. Further 
charters were granted by Henry IV. (who married Hereford’s 
co-heiress), by Henry V., who gave the town two more fairs, and 
by the Stafford famil>', to which the castle and lord.ship were 
allotted on the partition of the Bohun estates in 1421. Henry 
Stafford, 2nd duke of Buckingham, resided a good deal at the 
castle, and Morton, bishop of Ely, whose custody as a prisoner 
was entrusted to him, plotted with him there for the dethrone- 
ment of Richard III., for which Stafford wa.s executed in 1483. 
His son, Edward, the 3rd duke, who was born in the castle in 1478, 
had the estates restored to him, but, in 1521, suffered a like fate 
with his father, and the lordship and (as tie then vested in the 
crown. Both were at'quired in the next century by the ancestors 
of V^iscount Tredegar, to whom they now belong. By a statute 
of 1535 Brecon was made the county town of the new shire of 
Brecknock, and was granted the right of electing one burgess to 
represent it in parliament, a right which it retained till it was 
merged in the county representation in 1885. A chancery and 
exchequer for the counties of Brecknock and Radnor were also 
established at Brecon Castle, and from 1542 till 1830 the great 
sessions, and since then the assizes, and at jjl , times the quarter 
sessions for the county, have l>een he)d at I Kym Theh^ugh 
had aIig|i|Bparate court of quarte];#^ions tm tlm 

was yM^rated by a charter grated by Philip ttiS Mary in 
i5^^pdxonfirmed by Elizabethan the nineteenth year of her 
charter MMlfted by JfK^es 11 . was never acted upon. 
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The borough was placed under the Municipal Corporations Act 
1835, and until then the town of Llywel, which is 10 m. off, 
formed a ward of the borough. There were formerly five trade 
gilds in the town, the chief industries being cloth and leather 
manufactures. There are five ancient fairs for stock, and 
formerly each of them was preceded by a leather fair. The fairs 
held in May and November were also for hiring, much of the 
hiring being now done at the Guildhall, and not in the streets as 
used to be the case. 

During the Civil War the greater part of the castle and of 
the town walls (which with their four gates were until then well 
preserved) were demolished by the inhabitants in order to prevent 
the town being either garrisoned or besieged. Charles I however, 
stayed a night at the prior>' house shortly after the battle ol 
Naseby. The chief ruins of the castle are now enclosed in the 
grounds of the Castle Hotel, the principal object being ICIy tower, 
where Bishop Morton was imprisoned. 

Besides those already mentioned the persons of note born in the 
town include Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham ; Dr Hugh 
Price, founder of Jesus College, Oxford ; Dr Thomas Coke, the 
first Wesleyan missionary bishop in America ; and Theophilus 
Jones, the historian of the county. Henry \’aughan, the Silurisl. 
at one time practised here as a doctor of medicine, (i). Li.. T.) 

BRECONSHIRE, or Brecknockshire, an inland county in 
South Wales, and the fourth largest in all Wales, bounded N.W. 
by Cardigan, N. and N.E. by Raclnor, E. and S.E. by Monmouth. 
S. by Glamorgan and W. by Carmarthen, 'i'he general aspect 
of the county is mountainous, and the scenery is marked bv 
beauty and grandeur. ’Hie climate is moist but temperate and 
healthy, and the soil of the valleys, often consisting of ricli 
alluvial deposits, is very fertile. The loftiest mountains in .South 
Wales, extending from Herefordshire and Monmouthshire 
(where their eu.stern spurs form the Hatteral Hills) in a south- 
easterly direction into CanuarthtJiishire, completely encircle the 
county on the east and south except foi the break formed by 
the Vale of Usk at Crickhowell. Thtfir highest summit north 
of the Usk, on the eastern sidt:, where they are known as the 
Black Mountains, or sometimes the Black Forest Mountains, is 
Pen y Gader (2624 ft.) between Talgarth and Llanthony, and on 
the south-west the twin peaks of the Mynydd Du (“ Black 
Mountain ”) or the so-called Carmarlhenshirt‘ Vans or Bcacon.s, 
only the higher of which, Fan Brycheiniog (2632 fi.), is, however, 
in Breconshire ; while the centre of the crescent is occupied b)’ 
the masses of the Brecknockshire Beacons or Vans (often called 
the Beacons simply), the highest point of which, Pen y Fan, 
formerly also known as (^dair Arthur, or Arthur ’s Chair, attains 
an altitude of 2910 ft. In the north, a range of barren hills, 
which goes by the general designation of Mynydd Eppynt (a 
name more properly limited to its central portion), stretches 
right across the county in a north-easterly direction, beginning 
with Mynydd Bwlch-y-Groes on the boundary to the east ol 
Llandovery, and terminating near Buillh. In the dreary countr) 
still farther north there is a series of rounded hills covered with 
peat and mosses, the chief feature Iieing Drygarn Fawr (2115 ft.) 
on the confines of Cardiganshire. 

Of the valleys, the most distinguished for beauty is that of 
the Usk, stretching from east to west and dividing the count) 
into two nearly equal portions. The Wye is the chief river, and 
forms the boundary between the county and Radnorshire on 
the north and north-east, from Rhayader to Hay, a distance of 
upwards of 20 m. ; its tributary, the Elan, till it receives the 
Qaerwen, and then the latter river, continue the boundar\' 
between the two counties on the north, while the Towy separates 
the county from Cardigan on the north-west. The hilly countr)' 
to the north of the Eppynt is mainly drained by the Irfon, which 
falls into the Wye near Builth. The Usk rises in the Carmarthen- 
shire Von on the west, and flowing in a direction nearly due east 
through the centre of the county, collects the water from the 
range of the Beacons in the south, and from the Eppynt range 
in the north by means of numerous smaller streams, of which the 
Tarell and the Honddu (which join it at Brecon) are the most 
important, and it enters Monmouthshire near Abergavenny. 
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The Taff, the Nedd (with its tributaries the Hepste and the 
Mellte) and the Tawe, all rise on the south of the Beacon range, 
and passing through Glamorganshire, flow into the Bristol 
(channel, the upper reaches of the Nedd and its tributaries in 
the Vale of Neath being deservedly famous for its scenery. The 
mountains of the county constitute one of the best water-pro- 
ducii^ areas in Wales. Recognizing this, the corporation of 
Birmingham, under an act of 1892, acquired the watershed of the 
Elan and Claerwen, and constructed on the Elan three impound- 
ing r^scjyoirs whence the water is conducted through an aqueduct 
to Birmingham (q.v.), Swansea obtains its chief supply from a 
reservoir of one thousand million gallons constructed in 1898-1906 
on the Cray, a tributa^* of the Usk. A large industrial area 
around Neath is supplied from Ystradfelltc. Merthyr Tydfil 
<lraws its suppl)'^ from the lesser Taff, while Cardiff 's main supply 
( omes from the Great Taff valley, where, under acts of 1884 and 
1894, two reservoirs with a capacity of 668 million gallons have 
been constructed and a third authorized. 

In the east of the county, at the foot of the Black Forest 
Mountains, is Llyn Safaddan, or Brecknock Mere, now more 
generally known as Llangorse Lake (from being partly situated 
in the parish of that name). It is alxmt 3 m. long by i‘m. broad, 
being the largest lake in South Wales, Upon an artificial island 
in the lake traces of lake-dwellings were discovered in 1869, 
together wdlh the bones of red deer, wild boar and Bos lottgtfrons. 

Geolofiy.— The oldest rocks in Brecknockshire arc the Llandeilo 
shales and intrusive diabases of pre-Llandovery age which near 
13uilth extend across the Wye from Radnorshire ; another patch 
with volcanic outflows comes up at Llan\vrt\’<l, and at Ixith places 
ihvy give rise io mineral springs. Next follow the Bala Beds, whu h, 
with the succeeding Lower and Upper Llandov'ery shales, sandstones 
and conglomerates, form the sjiarselj- populated sheepwalks and 
valleys which occupy most of the north-western jiart of the county, 
riiese rocks are much folded ami the shales are kKally cleaved into 
slates, while the Handstone.s and conglomerates form scaipa ami 
ridges. To the south-ea.st of this region a narrow outcrop ofUpper 
Tduiulovery, Wenlock and Ludlow sandstones and mudstones foDows, 

11 ncomformablv overlying the l.landeilo an<l Bala rocks, and dipping 
conformably under the Old Red Sandstone ; they extend from 
Newbridge -on “Wye and Builth through Llangammarch (where 
there are mineral springs) towards Llartdox'ery, while a tongue of 
Ludlow rocks brought up by faulting extends irom ICrw'ood on the 
Wye for « m. south-westwards into the Old Red Sandstone. The 
remainder and greater part of the county is occupied t hiefly by the 
gently inclined Old Red Sand.stone ; in tlie dis.sected jdateau of the 
Black Mountains nortli of Orckhow'cll the low'er marls and comstones 
are laid ojien, while .south of Bn-con the conglomeratic u})jier beds 
form the e.st'.arpiiient and plateaus ol tlie Beacons. The .southern 
edge of the county is iornied by the .scaips and iiioorlaiids of the 
('arlioniferous Limestone and Millstone Grit (both of which form 
.dso the outlier of Pen -eery g-calch north of Crickhowell) , while the 
lowest bed.s of the Coal Measures of the South Wales coalfield are 
reached in the 'l awe and Neath valley.s (where the tn'ds are much 
folded) and near Tredegar and Brynmawr. Glacial deposits .spread 
over the lower grounds and striae occur at great heights on the 
Black Mountains. 

Industries. - Agriculture is the cliief industr}% and the Agri- 
cultural Society of the county, dating from 1755, is the oldest 
in Wales. About one-fourth only of the area of the county i.s 
under cultivation, and the chief crops grown are wheat and 
Imrley, but above all, turnips and oats. The acreage devoted 
to any other crop is practically infinitesimal, though in the 
eastern part more attention is paid to fruit-growing than perhaps 
in any other part of South Wales. The farming is, however, 
I'hiefly pastoral, nearly one- third of the county is common or 
waste land, and its number of sheep (mainly of the Radnor Forwt 
breed) far exceeds that of any other county in Wales. The I 
breeding of cobs and ponies comes next in importance, and I 
thirdly that of cattle, now mostly Herefords, though »Speed 
mentions a native breed, long since extinct, all white with red I 
ears. These, together with pigs, wool, butter, and (in small 1 
quantities) cheese, form the staple of a considerable trade with I 
the Midlands and the industrial districts to the south and .south- I 
west. The farms are of comparatively small size, the average 
cultivated area of the holdings in 1894 being 63 acres, and the 
hired labour averages about two men for each farm. A large 
share of the work, especially on the highland farms, is done by 
the occupiers and members of their own families, wdth the aid, 
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where required, of an indoor servant or two. Few hands arc 
employed in manufactures, but the mining industry is more 
important, cool being extensively worked — chiefly anthracite 
in the upper reaches of the Swansea and Neath valleys, and 
bituminous in the south-eastern comer of the county. Tlicre 
are also limestone and fireclay, firebrick and cement works, 
chiefly on the northern outcrop of the carboniferous limestone, 
as at Abernant in the Vale of Neath and at Penwyllt. 

The Central Wales section of the London & North-Western 
I railway from C raven Arms to Swansea crosses the north-west 
comer of the county, and is intersected at Builth Road by a 
branch of the Cambrian, which, running for the most part on the 
Radnorshire side of the Wye, follows that river from Rhayader 
to Three Cocks ; the Midland railway from Hereford to Swansea 
runs through the centre of the countv, effecting junctions at 
Three Cocks with the Cambrian, at TalVllyn with the Brecon 
Merthyr railway (which connects the county with the industrial 
areas of East Glamorgan and West Monmouthshire), and at C apel 
(olbren with the Neath and Brecon line. The North-Western 
and Rhymney joint line skirts the south-eastern boundary of 
the county. Brecon is also connected with Newport b}' means 
of the Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal, which was completed 
in rBoi and i.s 35' m. in length. TTie Swansea ('anal and that ot 
the Vale of Neath have also their northern terminal within the 
county, at Ystradgynlais and Aliemanl respectively. I'he main 
roads of the county an^ probably the liest in South Wales. 

Population and Administration.— The area of the ancient 
county is 475>224 acres, with a population in 1891 of 57,031 and 
in iQoi of 59,907. 'i'he area of the administrative county is 
469,301 acres. The only municipal borough is Brecon, which 
is the county town, and had in 1901 a population of 5741. The 
other urban districts arc Brynmawr, Builth Wells and Hay, 
with populations of 6833, of 1805 and of 1680 respectivelv 
in 190J. ('rickhowell and Talgarth are market towns, while 
TJanwrtyd Wells is a rapidly developing health resort. The 
county forms part of the South Wales circuit, and the assizes 
are held at Brecon. It has one court of quarter sessions, and is 
divided into ten petty sessional divisions. The borough of 
Brecon has a separate commission of the peace, hut no separate 
court of quarter .sessions. There are 94 civil parishes, while the 
ecclc.siastk'al parishes or districts wholly or in part within the 
county numlier 70, of which 67 are in the diocese of Si David's 
and the archdeaconry of Brecon, the remaining 3 being in the 
diocese of Llandaff. The county is not divided for parliamentary 
purfKises, and returns one member to parliament. It contains 
a .small part of the parliamentary borough of Merthyr Tydfil. 

In the eastern parts and along the Wye valley, English has 
l>ecome the predominant language, but in the rest of the (‘ounty, 
especially north of the Eppynt range, Welsh occupies that 
|X)sition. In 1901 aliout 51 ^ of the population above three 
years could speak both English and Welsh, 38 could speak 
Jtinglish only and 11 Welsh only. The majority of the popula- 
tion is Nonconformist in religion, the chief denominations being 
the Baptists, Calvinistic Methodists and C'ongregationalists. 
Besides an endowed grammar-.school (Christ ('ollege) at Brecon, 
there are in the county four secondar>^ schools, established under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 1899, viz. separate schools 
for boys and girls at Brecon, and dual schools at Builth and 
Brynmawr Most of the county institution.^ are in the town of 
Brecon, but the joint asylum for the counties of Brecon and 
Radnor is at Talgarth. It was optmed in February 1903. At 
Trevecca, near the same town, was a theological college lor 
ministerial students attached to the ('alvinistic Methodist body, 
but in October 1906 the institution was removed to Alierystwy th, 
and the buildings have since been utilized for a preparatory 
school belonging to the same body. 

History.— Ihtrt are no traces or record of Breconshire being 
inhabited before the Neolithic period, but to that period may be 
ascribed a number of cairns, menhirs and one cromlech (near 
Glanusk). In Roman times the eastern half of the county formed 
part of the territory of the Silures, a pre-Celtic race, whose 
governing class at that time probaWy consisted of Brythonic 
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Celts. But an earlier wave of Celtic invasion reprinted by t e 
Goidels had passed westwards along the valleys of the Usk and 
Wye, leaving traces in place-names Uwch, lake), and m the 
Ogham inscril^d stones found at Glanusk, Irallwng and Ire- 
castle, and probably surviving into histone times around the 
Beacon range and farther south even to Gower and Kidwelly. 
The conquest of the district by the Romans was effected between 
about A D. 7 S and 8o, and they established a frontier fort (which 
some have ckllcd Caer Bannau, identifying it ^ Bannium) some 
% m out of the present town of Brecon, with smaller stations 
on roads leading thereto at Y Gacr near Crickhowell, and at 
Capel Colbren in the direction of Neath. On the departure of 
the Romans, the Goidelic hill-tribes, probably with help from 
(iower and Ireland, seem to have regained possession of the Usk 
valley under the leadership of a chieftain of their own race, 
Brvehan, who became ibe ancestor of one of the three chief 
trilK's of hereditaiy Welsh saints. His territory (named after 
him Brycheiniog, whence Brecknock) lay wholly east of the 
lippynt range, for the lordship of Buallt, corresponding to the 
modern hundred of Builth, to the west, remained independent, 
probably till the Norman invasion. Most of the older churches 
of central Brecknockshire and east Carmarthenshire were founded 
by or dedicated to members of Brychan’s family. 

From the middle of the 8th century to the loth, Brycheiniog 
proper often Xma the brunt of Mercian att^'ks, and many of 
the castles on its eastern border had their origin in that period. 
Subsequently, when Bernard de Newmarch and his Norman 
followers obtained possession of the country in the last quarter 
of the iith century, thesis were converted into regular fortresses. 
Bernard himself initiated this policy by building a castle at 
Talgarth on the Upper Wye, but in logi he moved southwards 
defeated the regiilus of Brycheiniog, Bleddyn ab Maenarch, and 
his l)rother-in-law Rhys ap Tewdwr, the prince of south-west 
Wall's, and with materials obtained from the Roman fort of 
( aer Bannau, built a castle at Brecon, which he made lus caput 
haromae. Brycheiniog was then converted into a lordship 
marcher and passed to the Fitzwalter, dc Breos, the Bohun and 
the Stafford families in succession, remaining unaffected by the 
Statute of Rhuddlan ( 1 282), as it formed part of the marches, and 
not of the principality of Wales. 

The Irfon valley, near Builth, was, however, the scene of the 
last struggle between the English and Llewelyn, who in 1282 
fell in a petty skirmish in that district. The old spirit of inde- 
pendence flickered once again when Owen Glendower marched 
to Brecon in 1403. Upon the attainder of Edward, duke of 
Buckingham, in 1521, the lordship of Brecon with its depend- 
encies became vested in the crown. In 1536 it was grouped with 
a whole series of petty lordships marcher and the lordship ot 
Builth to form the countv of Brecknock with Brecon as the 
county town, and the place for holding the county court. The 
county returns one member to parliament, and has done so since 
1536 ; the borough of Brecon, with the town of Llywel, had also 
a separate representative from the same date till 1885, when it 

tiecame merged in the county. v u u * 

BREDA, a fortified town in the province of North Brabant, 
Holland, at the confluence of the canalized rivers Merk and Aa, 
15 m. by rail E.N.E. of Roozcndaal. Pop. (1900) « js 

connected by .steam tramway with Antwerp (30 m. S.S.W.), and 
with Gecrtruidenlierg in the north, and the island of Duiveland 
on the west. The fortress of Breda, which was once considered 
impregnable, has been dismantled, but the town is still protected 
by extensive lines of fortification and lies in the midst of a district 
which can be readily laid under water. It has a fine quay , town- 
hall and park, rhere are several Roman Catholic and ProtesUnt 
churches. The principal Protestant c^kurch is a Gothic building 
dating from the end of the 13th century, with a fine tower, and 
a choir of later date (1410). Among the many interesting monu- 
ments is the imposing tomb of the stadtholder Count E^elbert 
II. of Nassau and his wife. This is the work of Torino Vincenz 
of BolofflOi, who, though a pupil of Raphael in painting, m 
sculpture followed Michelangelo, to whom the work is some- 
times ascribed. Since 1828 Breda has been the seat of a royal 


military academy for all arms of the service. It also possesses 
a Latin school, an arsenal, and a modern prison built on the 
isolated-cell principle. The prison is in the form of a rotunda, 
58 yds. in diameter, and covered by a high dome. In the middle 
is the office of the administration, and on the top of this a small 
watch-tower. Round the walls of the rotunda are the cells, 208 
in number, and arranged in four tiers with balconies reached 
by iron staircases. Each cell measures 35 cub. yds., is provided 
with an electric bell communicating with the warder in the 
tower, heated by hot-air pipes, and lighted by day through a 
window on the outer wall of the rotunda, and from sunset till 
ten o’clock by electric light. The industries of Breda comprise 
the manufacture of linen and woollen goods, carpets, hats, beer 
and musical instruments. In the neighbourhood of the town arc 
the villages of Ginneken and Prinsenhage, situated in the midst 
of pretty pine woods. They form favourite places of excursion, 
and in the woods at Ginneken is a Kneipp sanatorium. 

Breda was in the 1 1 th century a direct fief of the Holy 
Roman Empire, its earliest known lord being Henry I. (1098- 
1125), in whose family it continued, though, from the latter part 
of the 13th century, in the female line, until Alix, heiress of 
Philip (d. J323X sold it to Brabant. In 1350 the fief was resold 
to Jolm (Jail) of Polanen (d. 1377), the heiress of whose line, 
]uanna (d. 1445), married Engelbert of Nassau-Dillenburg (d. 
1442). Henceforth it remained in the house of Na.ssau, passing 
ultimately to William I. (1533-1584), Xhc first stadtholder of the 
Netherlands. Breda obtained municipal rights in 1252, but was 
first surrounded with walls in 1534 by Count Henry of Nassau, 
who also restored the old castle, originally built by John of 
Polanen in 1350. From this period until late in the 19th centuiy^ 
it remained the most important of the line of fortresses along 
the Meuse. Breda was captured by surprise by the Spaniards 
in 1581 ; but in 1590 it fell again into the hands of Maurice of 
Nassau, 68 picked men contriving to get into the town concealed 
under the turf in a peat-boat. The so-called “Spaniard’s Hole” 
still marks the spot where the peat-boat lay. Us surrender in 
1625, after a ten months’ siege, to the Spaniards under Spinola 
is the subject of the famous picture by Velasquez in the Museo 
del Prado in Madrid. In 1637 Breda was recaptured b> Frederick 
Henry of Orange after a four months’ siege, and in 1648 it was 
finally ceded to Holland by the treaty of Westphalia. During 
the wars of the French Revolution, it was taken by Duniouricz 
in 1793, evacuated soon after and retaken by Pichegru in i 795 > 
after the whole of Holland had already succumbed to the I'rench. 
In 1813, a sully being made by the French garrison on an advance- 
guard of the Russians under Benckendorff, the citizens of Breda 
again made themselves masters of the town. 

Breda was the residence, during his exile, of Charles 11 ., who, 
1 ^ the declaration of Breda ( 1660), made known the conditions 
of his acceptance of the crown of England. In 1696 William, 
prince of Orange and king of England, built the new castle, one 
of the finest buildings of the period, which now ser\^es as the 
military academy. Breda also derives some celebrity from the 
various political congresses of which it has been the scene. In 
1575 a conference was held here between the ambassadors of 
Spain and those of the United Provinces'; in 1667 a peace was 
signed between England, Holland, France and Denmark ; and 
in 1746 1747 the representatives of the same powers met in the 
town to discuss the terms of another treaty. 

BREDAEL, JAN FRANS VAN (1683-1750), Flemish painter, 
son of Alexander van Bredael (d. 1720), who was also an artist, 
was born in Antwerp, He imitated the style of Wouverman 
and Breughel with such dexterity that even connoisseurs are 
often unable to distinguish his copies of their pictures from the 
oiiginals. He visited England, where he was so well employed 
that in a few years he was able to retire to his native counti^ with 
a competency. The carl of Derwentwatcr was one of his chief 
patrons. Inhere were several other \^an Bredaels, who won 
honour as artists— notably Pieter (1622 -1719), Alexander’s 
father, and Jozef (1688-1729). Tlicy were formerly known as 
“ Breda,” but this apparently is incorrect, though it occurs as a 
signature on a picture by Jan Frans in the Amsterdam gallery • 
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BRBDBRO0B» HEHRY» Count or (1531-1568), was bom at 
Brussels in 1531. He was the descendant of an ancient race, 
which had for some centuries been settled in Holland, and had 
taken an active part in the affairs of war and peace. Count 
Henry became a convert to the Reformed faith and placed him- 
self at the side of the prince of Orange and Count Egmont in 
resistii^ the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition and Spanish 
despotism into the Netherlands. In 1566 he was one of the 
founders of the confederacy of nobles who bound themselves to 
maintain the rights and liberties of the country by signing a 
document known as “ the Compromise.” On the 5th of April 
of that year Brederode accompanied to the palace a body of 250 
confederates, of whom he acted as the spokesman, to present to 
the regent, Margaret of Parma, a petition setting forth their 
grievances, called “ the Request.” It was at a banquet at the 
Hotel Culemburg on the 8th of April, presided over by Brederode, 
that the sobriquet of les Gtieux^ or “the Beggars,” was first 
given to the opponents of Spanish rule. Brederode was banished 
from the Netherlands by Alva, and died in exile shortly afterwards 
at the early age of thirty-six. 

BREDOW, GOTTFRIED GABRIEL (1773-1814), German 
historian, was bom at Berlin on the 14th of December 1773, and 
became successively professor at the universities of Helmstadt, 
Frankfort-on-Oder and Breslau. He died at Breslau on the 
5th of September 1814. Bredow^s principal works are Handbuch 
der altrn Geschichte, Geographic und Ckronologie (Eutin, 1799; 
English trans., London, 1827); Chronik des ig. Jahrhunderts 
(Altona, 1801) ; Entumrf der Weltkunde der Alien (Altona, 1816) ; 
W eligesckichte in Tahellen (Altona, 1801 ; English trans. by 
J. Bell, London, 1820); Gruttdriss einer Geschichie der merk- 
wurdigsten Welthdndel von ifgd-iSio (Hamburg, 1810). 

Bredow’s posthumous writings were edited by J. G. Kunisch 
(Breslau, 1823), who added a biography of the author. 

BREDOW, a village of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
immediately north of Stettin, of which it forms a suburb. Here 
are the Vulcan iron- works and shipbuilding yards, where the 
liners Deutschland ” (1900), the “ Kaiserin Augusta Victoria ” 
(1906), and the “George Washington ” (1908), the largest vessel 
(722 ft. long, 27,000 tons) in the German mercantile marine, 
were built ; and also sugar, cement and other factories. 

BREECH (common in early forms to Teutonic languages), a 
coN criiig for the lower part of the body and legs. The Latin 
braca or bracca is a Celtic word, probably cognate with the 
leutonic. The word in its proper meaning is used in the plural, 
and, strictly, is confined to a garment reaching to the knees only. 
The meaning of “ the hinder part of the body ” is later than, 
and derived from, its first meaning ; this sense appears in the 
“ breech ” or hinder part of a gun. The word is also found in 
“ breeches buoy,” a sling life-saving apparatus, consi.sting of a 
support of canvas breeches. The “ Breeches Bible,” a name 
for the Geneva Bible of 1560, is so called because “breeches” 
is used for the aprons of fig-leaves made by Adam and Eve. On 
the stage the phrase a “ breeches ” part is used when a woman 
plays in male costume. “ Breeching ” is a strap passed round 
the breech of a harnessed horse and joined to the shafts to aflow 
a vehicle to be backed. 

BREEDS AND BREEDING. Breeds may be defined as domestic 
varieties of animals or plants which man has been able to bring 
into existence and to maintain in existence. The process of 
breeding includes all the modifying influences which man may 
bring to bear on a wild stock for the purpose, conscious or 
unconscious, of establishing and maintaining breeds. Charles 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication 
( 1868) was the starting-point of exact knowledge on this subject ; 
when it appeared, it contained not only the best collection of 
empirical facts, but the only rational theory of the facts. The 
first relations between man and domesticated animals and plants 
were due to unconscious or accidental selection of wild stocks 
that tolerated the vicinity of man and that were useful or 
attractive to him. The new conditions must have produced 
modificattons m these stocks, whether these were caused by a 
survival in each generation of individuab with the power of 


response to the new environment, or were due to a conscious 
selection of individuals capable of such favourable response. 
The essence of the process, however, came to be a conscious 
selection in each generation of the best individuals, that is to say, 
of those individu^s that seemed to man to be most adapted to his 
wants. The possibility of establishing a breed depended, there- 
fore, in the first place on the natural variability 6f wild animals 
and plants, then on the variations induced in animals and plants 
under subjection to the new conditions brought about by man's 
interference, next on the extent to which these variations, 
natural or artificial, persisted through the scries of generations, 
and finally on man's intelligence in altering or maintaining the 
conditions of the environment, and in selective mating. The 
theory of breeds and breeding depends, in fact, on knowMge of 
variation, of modification by the environment, and of heredity. 
Any attempt to give an account of what actually has been done 
by man in establishing breeds would be little more than an 
imperfect summary of Darwin's work. The articles Heredity, 
Mendelism and Variation and Selection show that what 
may be called the theoretical and experimental knowledge of 
variation and heredity is far in advance of the practical art 
of breeding. Even horticulturists, who have been much more 
successful than those who deal with animals, are still far from 
i)eing able to predict the result of their selections and crossings. 
None the less it may be stated definitely that such prediction 
is already so nearly within the power of the practical breeder 
that it would be a waste of time to give a summary of the existing 
rule-of-thumb methods. The art of breeding is so immediately 
destined to become a science of breeding that existing knowledge 
and conceptions mu.st be dismissed as of no more than historical 
interest. (P. C. M.) 

BREEZE, (i) A current of air generally taken as somewhat 
t less than a “ wind,” which in turn is less than a “ gale.” The 
term is particularly applied to the light wind blowing landwards 
by day, “ .sea-breeze,” and the counter wind, blowing off the 
land at night, “ land-breeze.” The word appears in Pr. brise 
(admitted by the Academy in 1762). The Span, brisa, Port. 
brizCj and Ital. brezza are used for a wind blowing from the 
north or north-east. According to Cotgrave, Rabelais uses 
brize in the sense of bise, the name of a dry north or north-east 
wind prevalent in Switzerland and the bordering parts of France, 
Italy and Germany. The word is first used in English as applied 
to the cool sea-breeze blowing usually from the east or north-east 
in the West Indies and Atlantic sea-coast of Central America. 
It was then applied to sea-breezes from any quarter, and also 
to the land-breeze, and so to any light wind or current of air. 
(2) Fine ashes or cinders, the refuse of coal, coke and charcoal 
burning. This is probably from the 0 . Fr. brese, modem bratse, 
a word connected with braser, whence Eng. brazier, a pan for 
burning coals, charcoal, &c. 

BRBGENZ (anc. Brigantium), the capital of the Austrian 
province of Vorarlberg, as well as of the administrative district 
of Bregenz. In 1900 its population was 7595, German-speaking 
and Roman Catholic. It is situated at the south-east angle 
of the Lake of Constance, and, besides communications by water 
with the other towns on the shores of that lake, is connected by 
rail with Feldkirch on the Arlberg line (24 m.) and with Munich^ 
Tlie old town is on a hillock, crowned by the ancient castle, while 
the new town is built on the level ground at the foot of the hill. 
The fine parish church (dedicated to St Gall) stands on another 
mound more to the south. In the local museum ore collections 
of various kinds, especially of the Roman antiquities which have 
been dug up on the site of the old town. The pmition of the town 
on the lake has always made it an important port and commercial 
centre. Nowadays the main trade is in grain, but much is done 
also in cattle and in the products of the cotton-spinning factories 
of Vorarlberg. 

We hear of counts of Bregenz as early as the roth century, 
their heirs in the early 13th century being the counts of Montfort 
(a castle north of Feldkirch), who gradually acquired most of 
the surrounding country (including Feldkirch and Bludenz). 
But little by little die Habsburgers, counts of Tirol since 1363, 
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bought from them most of their domains - first Feldkirch in 
1575, next Bludenz and the Montafon valley in 1394, finally the 
county of Brcgenz in two parts, acquired in 1451 and 1523. In 
1408 the Appenzellers were defeated before Bregenz, while in 
1647, during the Thirty Years’ War, the town was sacked by 
the Swedes under WrangeL (W. A. B. C.) 

BREHOK LAWS, the English but incorrect appellation of 
the ancient laws of Ireland, the proper name for which is Fein- 
eachast meaning the laws of the Feine or Feini (fainyeh), who 
were the free Gaelic farmers. Dlightke Feine is another name 
for the laws, with the same meaning. Laws of universal applica- 
tion which could be administered only by duly qualified judges 
were called Cdin law, while minor laws administered by nobles 
and magistrates were called Urradhus law. Regular courts and 
judges existed in Ireland from prehistoric times. The Anglo- 
Irish word “ Brehon ” is derived from the Gaelic word Breihem 
(-judge). 

The extant remains of these laws are manuscript transcripts 
from earlier copies made on vellum from the 8th to the t3th 
century, now preserved with other Gaelic manuscripts in Trinity 
College and the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, the British 
Museum, Oxford University, some private collections and several 
libraries on the continent of Europe. The largest and most 
important of these documents is the Senchus Miw or “ Great Old 
Law Book.” No copy of it now existing is complete, and some 
portions are missing from all. What remains of it occupies the 
first, second, and a portion of the third of the volumes produced 
by the Brehon Law Commission, which was appointed in 1852. 

In the Annals of the Four Masters it is said : “ The age of 
Christ 438, the tenth year of King Laeghaire (Lairy), the Senchus 
Mdr and Feineachas of Ireland were purified and written.” 
This entry has ample historical corrol)oration. Of many separate 
treatises dealing with special branches of the law, the Book of 
Aicill^ composed of opinions or placita of King Cormac Mac Art, 
otherwise Cormac ua Quim, Ard-Rig of Erinn from a.d. 227 until 
266, and Cennfaeladh the Learned, who lived in the first part 
of the 7th century, is the most important. 

'Fhc text and earlier commentaries are in the Bearla Feint — 
the most archaic form of the Celtic or Gaelic language. From 
gradual changes in the living tongue through a long expanse of 
time many words, phrases and idioms in the Bearla Feini became 
obsolete, and are so difficult to translate that the official transla- 
tions are to some extent confessedly conjectural. In many cases 
only opening words of the original text remain. Wherever the 
text is whole, it is curt, elliptical, and yet rhythmical to a degree 
attainable only through long use. The rigorously authentic 
character of these laws, relating to, and dealing with, the actual 
realities of life, and with institutions and a state of society 
nowhere else revealed to the same extent, the extreme antiquity 
both of the provision.s and of the language, and the meagreness 
of continental material illustrative of the same things, endow 
them with exceptional archaic, archaeological and philological 
interest. 

In the earliest times all learned men, whether specially learned 
in law oc not, app^r to have acted as judges. Gradually as 
literature and learning increased, judgments delivered by men 
without special legal training fell into disfavour. In the ist 
century of the Christian era, when Conchobliar or Conor Mac 
Nessa was king of Ulster, a crisis was reached, the result of which 
was that no man was allowed to act as Brehon until he had 
studied the full law course, which occupied twenty years, and 
had passed a rigorous public examination. The course of study 
for Brehon and Ollamh, advocate and law-agent respectively, is 
carefully laid down in the law itself. The Brehonship was not 
an office of state like that of the modem judge, but a profession 
in which success depended upon ability and judgment. The 
Brehon was an arbitrator, umpire, and expounder of the law, 
rather thw.a judge in the modern acceptation. It appears, 
without ilMng expressly stated, that the facts of a case were 
investigalMl and ascertained by laymen, probably the 
a local assem^ or jury— before submi^on to a 
Brehon lor legal decision, wBrehon whose decision was reversed 


upon appeal wm liable to damages, loss of position and of free 
l^ds, if any, disgrace, and a consequent loss of his profession. 
No Brehon had any fixed territorial jurisdiction. A party 
initiating proceedings could select any Brehon he pleased, if 
there were more than one in his district. Every k j^g or chief 
of sufficient territory retained axi official Brehon, who was pro- 
vided with free land for his maintenance. In ordinary cases the 
Brehon’s fee was said to have been one-twelfth of the amount 
at stake. 

Assemblies, national, provincial and local, were a marked 
c^racteristic of ancient Irish life. They all, without exception, 
dischaiged some 1^1 functions, legislative or administrative, 
and even in those in which amusement predominated, the Cdin 
law was publicly rehearsed. Most of the assemblies were annual, 
some triennial, some lasted only a day or two, others a week and 
occasionally longer. All originated in pagan funeral or com- 
memorative rites, and continued to be held, even in Christian 
times, in v&ay ancient cemeteries. They were called by different 
names — Feis, Aenach, Aireachtas, Ddl, &c. 

The Feis of Tara, in Meath, was from its origin seven centuries 
before Christ down to a.d. 560, mainly national and political, 
being convened by the Ard-Rig, held at his residence, presided 
over by him, and consisting of the provincial kings, tanists, 
flaiths, Brehons, warriors, historians, poets and other distin- 
guished men from the whole of Ireland. It was due to be held 
every tliird year for the purpo.se of ” preserving the laws and 
rules,” and it might be called specially on any urgent oi:casion. 
After the statesmen had consulted, the laws were prwjlaimed, 
with any modifications agreed upon. Then the proceedings 
became festive, queens and great ladies taking port. The Feis 
of A.D. 560 was the last regular one held at Tara because the 
monarch ceased to reside there. One national assembly of an 
exceptional character was held at Tara in a.d. 697, by a decree 
of which women were emancipated from liability to military 
service. 

The Aenach held annually at Tailltenn, also in Meath, was a 
genera] assembly of the people without restriction of rank, clan 
or country, and became the most celebrated for athletic sports, 
games and contests. Yet even here the laws were read aloud, 
and it is not without significance that the last national assembly 
held at Tailltenn under King Rhoderic O'Connor in 1168 was 
a political one. 

The Ddl-Criche ( — territorial assembly), held at Uisneach in 
Westmeath, was a gathering for political and quasi-legislative 
purposes. At one assembly there about a century before Christ, 
a uniform law of distraint for the whole of Ireland was adopted 
on the motion of Sen, son of Aig6. This did not prevent the 
gatherings at Uisneach from being for ages celebrated for gaiety 
and amusement. 

Each provincial kingdom and each tuath had assemblies of 
its own. Every flaith and flaiih-fine was a member of a local 
assembly, the clan system conferring the qualification, and there 
being no other election. 

An assembly when convened by the Bruigh-fer for the special 
purpose of electing a tanist or successor to the king was called 
a Tocomra, 

Very careful provision is made for the preparation of the sites 
of great assemblies, and the preservation of peace and order at 
them is sanctioned by the severest penalties of the law. The 
operation of every legal process calculated to occasion friction, 
such as seizure of property, was suspended during the time the 
assemblies lasted. 

The term Rig (rech * rex, king) was applied to four classes or 
grades of rulers, the lower grades being grouped, each group being 
subject U> one of their number, and all fc^ing subject to, and owing 
tribute and allegiance to the Ard-Rig ( supreme king of Erinn). 
The Ard-Rig had an official residence at Tara and the kingdom 
of Meath for his special use. The provincial king, Rig Cuicidh, 
also had an official residence and kingdom of his own, together with 
allegiance and tribute from each Rig-mor-Tuatha in his province, 
who in his turn received tribute and allegiance from each Rig- 
Tiiatha under subjection to him. The Rig-Tuatha receiv^ 
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tribute and allegiance from the flaiths or nobles in his tuath. 
The tuath was the political uniti and the ruler of it was the lowest 
to whom the term “ king was applied. For each payment of 
tribute a king always made some return. Every king was obliged, 
on his inauguration, to swear that he would govern justly and 
according to law, to which he remained always subject. The 
Ard-Rig was selected by the sub-kings and other leading men 
who legally constituted the Feis of Tara, the sub-kings by those 
under them in their respective spheres. No person not of full 
age, imperfectly edu^ted, stupid, blind, deaf, deformed or other- 
wise defective in mind or body, or for any reason whatsoever 
unfit to dischaige the duties or unworthy to represent the man- 
hood of the nation, could be king, even though he were the 
eldest son of the precedii^ king. “ It is a forbidden thing for 
one with a blemish to be king at Tara.’' 

Tuath, Cinel and Clann were synonyms meaning a small 
tribe or nation descended from a common ancestor. A king and 
clan being able, subject to certain limitations, to adopt new 
members or families, or amalgamate with another clan, the 
theory of common origin was not rigidly adhered to. Kinship 
with the clan was an essential qualification for holding any office 
or property. The rules of kinship largely determined status with 
its correlative rights and obligations, supplied the place of 
contract and of laws affecting the ownership, disposition and 
devolution of property, constituting the clan an organic, self- 
contained entity, a political, social and mutual insurance co- 
partnership. T^e solidarity of the clan was its most important 
and all-pervading characteristic. The entire territory occupied 
by a clan was the common and absolute property of that clan. 
Subject to this permanent and fundamental ownership, part of the 
land was set apart for the maintenance of the king as such. 
Warriors, statesmen, Brehons, Ollamhs, physicians, poets, and 
even eminent workers in the more important arts, were, in 
different d^rees, rewarded with free lands for their respective 
pulilic services. On the death of any person so rewarded, the 
land in theory reverted to the clan ; but if like services continued 
to be riindered by the son or other successor, and accepted by the 
clan, the land was not withdrawn. The successors of statesmen, 
for whom the largest provision was made, became a permanent 
nobility. Flaith (flah « noble chief) was a term applied to a man 
of this rank. Rank, with the accompanying privileges, juris- 
diction and responsibility, was based upon a qualification of 
kinship and of property, held by a family for a specified number 
of generations, together with certain concurrent conditions ; and 
it could be lost by loss of property, crime, cowardice or other dis- 
graceful conduct. The flaiths in every tuath and all ranks of 
society were organized on the same hierarchical pattern as 
royalty. A portion of land called the Cumhal Semrbaw}^ devoted 
to the support of widows, orphans and old childless people. 

Fine (finna), originally meaning family, came in course of time 
to be applied to a group of kindred families or to a whole clan. 
From differences between incidental accounts written in different 
acres, it appears that the social system underwent some cliange. 
For the purpose of conveying some idea, one theory may be 
taken, according to which the fine was made up of seventeen 
clansmen, with their families, viz. the Geilfine consisting of 
the fiaith-fine and four others in the same or nearest degree of 
kinship to the centre, and the Deirbhfine, T arfine and Innfine, 
each consisting of four heads of families, forming widening 
concentric circles of kinship to which the rights and liabilities 
of the fine extended with certainty, but in diminishing degrees. 

In course of time a large and increasing proportion of the good 
land became, under the titles so far described, limited private 
property. The area of arable land available for the common use 
of the clansmen was gradually diminished by these encroachments, 
but was still always substantial. A share of this was the birth- 
right of every law-abiding member of the Feini who needed it 
To satisfy this title and give a start in life to some young men 
who would otherwise have got none, this land was subject to 
Gabkailcine ( » clan-resumption), meaning that the clan resumed 
the whole area at intervals of a few years for a fresh distribution 
after some occupants had died, and young men by attaining 
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manhood had become entitled. Hence the Anglo-Irish word 
gandkind. Anciently this re-distribution extended tlm>iighout 
the clan at the same time. Later it extended only to the land of 
a fim, each fine making its own distribution at its own time and 
in its own way as determined by the seventeen men above 
specified. In this distribution men might or might not receive 
again their former portions. In the Utter case compensation 
was made for unexhausted improvements. This land could not 
be sold, nor even let except for a season in case of domestic 
necessity. The Feini who used it had no landlord and no rent 
to pay for this land, and (!ould not be deprived of it except by 
the clan for a crime. They were subject only to public tributes 
and the ordinary obligations of free men. Presumably their 
homes^ds were not on this land and were not subject to 
Gabhailctne. Neither were the unfenced and unapprol^riated 
common lands — waste, bog, forest and mountain — which all 
clansmen were free to use promiscuously at will. 

There was hardly any selling and little letting of land in ancient 
times. Flaiths and other persons holding large areas let to 
clansmen, who then became Criles, not land, but the privilege 
of feeding upon l^d a number of cattle specified by agreement. 
Flaiths and Bo-aires also let cattle to a ceile who had none or 
not enough, and this was the most prevalent practice. There 
were two distinct methods of lettinp; and hiring — saer ( * free) 
and doer ( « base), the conditions being fundamentally different. 
The conditions of sa^r-tenure were hugely settled by the law, 
were comparatively easy, did not require any security to be 
given, left the ceiU free within the limits of justice to end the 
connexion, left him competent in case of dispute to give evidence 
against that of the flaith, and did not impose any liability on 
the fine of the ceUe. By continued user of the same land for some 
years and discharge of the public obligations in respect of it in 
addition to the ciss or payment as tenant, a ceile b^:ame a sub- 
owner or permanent tenant and could not be evicted. There is 
no provision in these laws for evicting any one. For the hire of 
cattle a usual payment was one beast in seven per annum for 
seven years ; after which the cattle that remained became the 
property of the hirer. A saer-ceile on growing wealthy might 
tiecome a bo-aire. Doer-tenure, whether of cattle or of the 
right to graze cattle upon land, was subject to a ciss-ninsciss 
( «=» wearisome tribute), for the payment of which security had to 
l)e given. A man not in the enjoyment of full civil rights, if 
able to find security, could become a daer-ceile* A free clansman 
by becoming a daer-ceile lowered his own status and that of his 
fine, became incompetent to give evidence against that of a flaith, 
and could not end the connexion until the end of the term except 
by a large payment. The members of his fine were liable, in 
the degree of their relationship, to make good out of their own 
property any default in the payments. Hence this tenure could 
not be legally entered into by a free clansman without the permis- 
sion of his fine, Daer-ceiles were also exposed to casual burdens, 
like that of lodging and feeding soldiers when in their district. 
All payments were made in kind. When the particular kind was 
not specified by the law or by agreement, the payments were 
made according to convenience in horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
wool, butter, bacon, corn, vegetables, yam, dye-plants, leather, 
cloth, articles of use or ornament, &c. As the clan system 
relaxed, and the fine lost its legal power of fixing the amounts 
of public tributes, which were similarly payable to the fiaiih, 
and neglected its duty of seeing that l^ose tributes were duly 
applied, the fiaith became able to increase these tributes with 
little check, to confuse them with rent, to confuse jurisdiction 
with ownership, and to exalt himself at the expense of his fellow- 
clansmen. A Mith by arranging that his tenants should make 
their payments at different periods of the year, secured a constant 
and copious supply without an inconvenient surplus. 

People who did not belong to the dan and were not citizens were 
in a l^e condition and incompetent to appear in court in suit 
or defence except through a freeman. The Bothach (-cottier) 
and the Sen^cUithe ( - old dependent) were people wlm, though 
living for successive generations attached to the families 
of flaiths, did not belong to the clan and had no rights of 
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citizenship. Fuidhirs.or manual labourers without property^were 
the lowest section of the population. Some were born in this 
condition, some clansmen were depressed into it by crime, con- 
.scquences of war or other misfortune ; and strwi^ of a low class 
coming into the territory found their level in it. The fuidhirs 
also were divided into saer and doer ; the former being free by 
industry and thrift to acquire some property, after which five 
of them could club together to acquire rights corresponding to 
those of one freeman. The daer-fuidkirs were tramps, fugitives, 
captives, &c. 

Fosterage, the custom of sending children to be reared and 
educated in the families of fellow-clansmen, was so prevalent, 
especially among the wealthy classes, and the laws governing it are 
so elaborate and occupied such a large space, that sorrie mention 
of it here is inevitable. Beyond mention, there is little to be 
said, owing to the absence of general principles in an infinity of 
specific details, mostly domestic and apparently trivial. A child 
in fosterage was reared and educated suitably for the position 
it was destined to fill in life. There was fosterage for affection, 
for payment and for a literary education. Fosterage began 
when the child was a year old and ended when the marriageable 
age was reached, unless previously terminated by death or crime. 
Every fostered person was under an obligation to provide, if 
necessary, for the old age of foster-parents. The affection 
arising from this relationship was usually greater, and was 
regarded as more sacred than that of blood relationship. 

The solidarity of clan and fine in their respective spheres, the 
provisions of the system, the simple rural life, and the prevalence 
of barter and payments in kind, left comparatively little occa- 
sion for contracts between individuals. Consequently the rules 
relating to contract are not very numerous. They are, however, 
sufficiently solemn. No contract affecting land was valid unless 
made with the consent of the fine and in the presence of the 
Aire-Forgatll. Contracts relating to other kinds of property 
are more numerous. When important or involving a consider- 
able amount, they had to be. made in the presence of a fiaith or 
magistrate . The A ire-Coisring presided over most of the contracts 
of the common people. The parties to a contract should be free 
citizens, of full age, sound mind, free to contract or not, and 
under no legal disability. “ The world would be in a state of 
confusion if express contracts were not binding.” From the 
repeated correlative dicta that “ nothing is due without deserv- 
ing,” and that a thing done “ for God’s sake,” i.e. gratis, imposed 
little obligation, it is clear that the importance of valuable con- 
sideration was fully recognized. So also was the importance 
of time. “ To be asleep avails no one ” ; ” Sloth takes away a 
man's welfare.” Contracts made by the following persons were 
invalid : (1) a servant without his master’s authority ; (2) a 
monk without authority from his ablx)t or manager of tempor- 
alities ; (3) a son subject to his father without the father’s 
authority ; (4) an infant, lunatic, or “ one who had not the full 
vigilance of reason ” ; (5) a wife in relation to her husband’s 
property without his authority. She was free to hold and deal 
with property of her own and bind it by contract. If a son 
living with his father entered into a contract with his father’s 
knowledge, the father was held to have ratified the contract 
unless he promptly repudiated it. “ One is held to adopt what 
he does not repudiate after knowledge, having the power.” 
Contract of sale or barter with warranty could l^e dissolved for 
fraud, provided action was taken within a limited time after the 
fraud had become known. Treaties and occasional very im- 
portant contracts were made ” blood-covenants ” and inviolable 
by drawing a drop of blood from the little finger of each of the 
contracting parties, blending this with water, and both drinking 
the mixture out of the same cup. The forms of legal evidence 
were pledges, documents, witnesses and oaths. In cases of 
special importance the pledges were human beings, “ hostage 
sureties.” These were treated as in their own homes accord- 
ing to the rank to which they belonged, and were discharged on 
the performance of the contract. If the contract was Iwoken, 
they became prisoners and might be fettered or made to work as 
slaves until the. obligation was satisfied. Authentic documents 


were considered good evidence. A witness was in all cases 
important, and in some essential to the validity of a contract 
His status affected the force of the contract as well as the value 
of his evidence ; and the laws appear to imply that by becoming 
a witness, a man incurred liabilities as a surety. The pre- 
Christian oath might be by one or more of the elements, powers 
or phenomena of nature, as the sun, moon, water, night, day, 
sea, land. The Christian oath might be on a copy of the Gospels, 
a saint's crozier, relic or other holy thing. 

These laws recognized crime, but in the same calm and deliberate 
way in which they recognized contract and other things seriously 
affecting the people. Although we find in the poems of Dubh- 
thach, written in the 5th century and prefixed to the Senckus 
Mdr, the sentences, Let eveiy one die who kills a human being,” 
and “ Ever}^ living person that inflicts death shall suffer death,” 
capital punishment did not prevail in Ireland before or after. 
The laws uniformly discountenanced revenge, retaliation, the 
punishment of one crime by another, and permitted capital 
punishment only in the last resort and in ultimate default of 
every other form of redress. They contain elaborate provision 
for dealing with crime, but the standpoint from which it is 
regarded and treated is essential^ different from ours. The 
state, for all its elaborate structure, did not assume jurisdiction 
in relation to any crimes except political ones, such as treason 
or the disturbance of a large assembly. For these it inflicted 
the severest penalties known to the law — banishment, confisca- 
tion of property, death or putting out of eyes. A crime against 
the person, character or property of an individual or family was 
regarded as a thing for which reparation should be made, but the 
individual or family had to seek the reparation by a personal 
action. This differed from a civil action only in the terms 
employed and the elements used in calculating the amount of 
the reparation. The function of a judge in a criminal as in a 
civil action was to see that the facts, with modifying circum- 
stances, were fully and truly submitted to him, and then by 
applying the law to these facts to ascertain and declare the 
amount of compensation that would make a legal adjustment. 
For this amount the guilty person, and in his default his kindred, 
became legally debtor, and the injured person or family became 
entitled to recover the amount like a civil debt by distraint, if 
not paid voluntarily. There were no police, sheriffs or public 
prisons. The decisions of the law were executed by the persons 
concerned, supported by a highly organized and disciplined 
public opinion springing from honour and interest and inherent 
in the solidarity of the clan. 'Fherc is good reason to believe 
that the system was as effectual in the prevention and punish- 
ment of crime and in the redress of wrongs as any other human 
contrivance has ever been. 

In calculating the amount of compensation the most char- 
acteristic and important element was Einechlan ( *= honour-price, 
honour-value), a value attaching to every free person, varying 
in amount from one cow to thirty cows according to rank. It was 
the assessed value of status or caput. It was frequently of con- 
sequence in relation to contracts and other clan affairs ; but it 
emerges most clearly in connexion with crime. By the commis- 
sion of crime, breach of contract, or other disgraceful or injurious 
conduct, Einechlan was diminished or destroyed, a capitis 
dimintUio occurred, apart from any other punishment. Though 
existing apart from fine, Einechlan was the first element in almost 
every fine. Dire was the commonest word for fine, whether great 
or small. Eric (■■ reparation, redemption) was the fine for 
“ separating body from soul ” ; but the term was used in lighter 
cases also. In capital cases the word sometimes meant Einechlan, 
sometimes coirp-dire ( « body-fine), but most correctly the sum 
of these two. It may be taken that, subject to modifying cir- 
cumstances, a person guilty of homicide had to pay (i) coirp-dire 
for the destruction of life, irrespective of rank ; (2) the honour- 
value of the victim ; (3) his own honour-value if the deed was 
unintentional ; and (4) double his own honour-value if committed 
with malice aforethought. The sum of these was in all cases 
heavy ; heaviest when the parties were wealthy. The amount 
was recoverable as a debt from the criminal to the extent of his 
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property, and in his default'from the members of his iint in sums 
determined by the degree of relationship ; and it was distribut- 
able among the members of the fint of a murdered person in the 
same proportions, like a distribution among the next of kin. 
The fine of a murderer could free themselves from liability by 
giving up the murderer and his goods, or if he escaped, by giving 
up any goods he had left, depriving him of clanship, and Mging 
a pledge against his future misdeeds. In these circumstances 
the law held the criminal’s life forfeit, and he might be slain or 
taken as a prisoner or slave. He could escape only by becoming 
a daer-fuidhir in some distant territory. When the effect of a 
crime did not go beyond an individual, if that individual’s fine 
did not make good their claim while the criminal lived, it lapsed 
on his death. “ The crime dies with the criminal.” If an un- 
known stranger or person without property caught red-handed 
in the commission of a crime refused to submit to arrest, it was 
lawful to maim or slay him according to the magnitude of the 
attempted crime. “ A person who came to inflict a wound on 
the body may be safely killed when unknown and without a 
name, and when there is no power to arrest him at the time of 
committing the trespass.” For crimes against property the 
usual penalty, as in breach of contract, was generic restitution, 
the quantity, subject to modifying circumstances, being twice 
the amount taken or destroyed. 

Distress of seizure of property being the universal mode of 
obtaining satisfaction, whether for crime, breach of contract, 
non-payment of debt, or any other cau.se, the law of distress 
came into operation as the solvent of almost every dispute. 
Hence it is the most extensive and important branch, if not 
more than a branch, of these ancient laws. Of several words 
meaning distress, aihgabail was the most frequently used. A 
person having a liquidated claim might either sue a debtor or 
proceed at his peril to seize without this preliminary. In the 
latter case the defendant could stop the progress of the seizure 
by paying the debt, giving a pledge, or demanding a trial ; and 
he then could choose a Brehon. Distress was of two kinds — 
(i) athgabal ar fut (» distress on length, with time, with 
delays) ; and (2) aihgabail tulla ( — immediate distress). Which 
method was pursued depended partly upon the facts of the case 
and partly upon the respective ranks of the parties. A person 
entitled to seize property had to do it himself, accompanied, if 
the amount was large, by a law agent and witnesses. No man 
was entitled to seize unless he owned, or had a surety who owned, 
suflficient property for indemnity or adjustment in case the 
seizure should be found to have been wrongful. The formalities 
varied in different circumstances and also at different times in 
the long ages in which these laws prevailed. Some forms may, 
in the Irish as in other legal systems, have become merely cere- 
monial and fictitious. 

TeUack ( = seizure of immovable property) was made in three 
periods or delays of ten days each ( * 30 days). The first step 
was a notice tliat unless the debt was paid immediately seizure 
would be made. Ten days later, the plaintiff crossed the fence 
in upon the land, with a law agent, a witness and a pair of 
horses yoked or harnessed, and in a loud voice stated the amount 
(jf the debt and caUed uf>on the defendant to pay it according 
to law. On receiving no answer, or an unsatisfactory one, he 
withdrew. After an interval of ten days more, the creditor 
entered with his law agent, two witnesses and four horses, went 
farther in upon the land, repeated his demand, and if refund 
withdrew. Finally, after a further interval of ten days, he 
entered once more with his law agent, three witnesses and eight 
horses, drove up to the debtor’s house, repeated his demand, and 
if not satisfied drove a herd of cattle or a fiock of sheep in upon 
the farm and left men to care for them. 

Aikgabail ordinarily meant the seizure of movable property. 
The following technical terms will indicate the procedure in 
distress with i-^Aurfocre (** demand of payment, stating 
the amount in presence of witnesses) ; apod ( » delay) ; athgabail 
( OB the actual seizure) ; anad ( - delay after seizure, the thing 
remaining in the debtor’s possession) ; toxd ( « the taking away 
of ^e thing seized) ; fasc \ ■> notice to the debtor of the amount 


due, the mainder or pound in which the thing seised is in^undedi 
and the name of the law agent) ; didtim ( delay dimng which 
the thing is in pound) ; lobad (« destruction or forfeiture of the 
debtor’s ownership and substitution of the creditor’s ownership). 
There was no sale, because sale for money was little known. 
The property in the thing seized, to the amount of the debt and 
expenses, became legally transferred from the debtor to the 
creditor, not alt at once but in stages fixed by law. A creditor 
was not at liberty to seize household goods, farming utensils, 
or any goods the loss of which would prevent the debtor r^over- 
ing from embarrassment, so long as there was other property 
which could be seized. A seizure could be made on]y between 
sunrise and sunset. ” If a man who is sued evades justice, 
knowing the debt to be due of him, double the debt is payable 
by him and a fine of five seds.” When a large debt was ckarly 
due, and there was no property to seize, th^ debtor himself could 
be seized and compelled to work as a prisoner or slave until the 
debt was paid. 

When a defendant was of rank superior to that of the plaintiff, 
distress had to be preceded by troscad (« fasting). This is a 
legal process unknown elsewhere except in parts of India. The 
plaintiff having made his demand and waited a certain time 
without result, went and sal without food before the door of 
the defendant. To refuse to submit to fasting was considered 
indelibly disgraceful, and was one of the things which legally 
degraded a man by reducing or destroying his honour-value. 
The law said “ he who does not give a pledge to fasting is an 
evader of all ; he who disregards all things sl^l not be paid by 
God or man.” If a plaintiff having duly fasted did not receive 
within a certain time the satisfaction of his claim, he was entitled 
to distrain as in the case of an ordinary defendant, and to seize 
double the amount that would have satisfied him in the first 
instance. If a person fasting in accordance with law died during 
or in consequence of the fast, the person fasted upon was held 
guilty of murder. Fasting could be stopped by paying the debt, 
giving a pledge, or submitting to the decision of a Brehon. A 
creditor fasting after a reasonable offer of settlement had been 
made to him forfeited his claim. ‘ ’ He who fasts notwithstanding 
the offer of what should be accorded to him, forfeits his legal 
right according to the decision of the Feini.” 

Authorities. — Since Sir Samuel Ferguson wrote his article on 
“ Brehon l.aws ” in the 9th edition of this much research 
has been done on the subject, and Ferguson's account is no longer 
accepted by scholars, either as regards the language or the substance 
of the laws. Pending the work of a second Brehon Law Commission, 
the Laws are best studied in the six imperfect volumes (Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, 1865-1901) produced by the first Commission 
(ignoring their long and worthless introductions), together with 
jS’. Whitl^ Stokeses Criticism (London, Nutt, 1903) of Atkinson's 
Glossary (Dublin, 1901). The following arc important references 

r idly supplied by Dr Whitley Stokes) for detailed research: — 
Dareste, ^itudes d'histoire de droit, pp. 356-381 (Paris, 1889) ; 
Arbois dc Jubainville and Paul Collinet, Etudes sur le droit celtique 
(2 vols., Paris, 1895) ; Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
vol. i. pp. 168-214 (2 vols.,lx>ndon, 1903) ; Zeitsekrift fUr celHsche 
PAilologie, iv. 221, the Copenhagen Iragxnents of the Laws (Halle, 
1903) ; important letters in The Academy. Nos. 699, 700, 701, 702, 
703, 704, 706, 707 (substantially covers by Stokes's Criticism) \ 
Rwue Celtique, xxv. 344 ; Erin, 1. 209-3x3 {(^uatlon by Kuno Meyer 
of the Law-tract Crith Uablach) ; Maine's Early Hist, of InsHtuHons 
(1875) and Early Law and Custom, pp. 162, 180 (1883) ; Hearn's 
Aryan Household (1879), and Moclennan's Studies in Anctent History, 
pp. 453-507 (1876), contain interesting general reference, but the 
writers were not themselves original students of the laws. L. 
Ginnell's Brehon Laws (1894) may also be consulted. See further 
the article Celt, sections Language and Literature. (L. G.) 

BREIBACH, or Altbreisach, a town of G«mmy, in the 
I grand duchy of Baden, on the left bank of the Rhine, standing 
on a basalt rock 250 ft. above the river, 10 m. W. of Freibure-im- 
Breisgau, and on the railway connecting that city with Comiar. 
Pop. (1900J 3537. It has a fine minster, partly Romanesque, 
partly Gothic, dating from the xoth to the 15th centuries ; of 
Its two principal towers one is i3thHcentury Gothic, the other 
Romanekiue. The interior is remarkable for its rich decocatkms, 
especially the wood-carving of the high altar, and for many 
interesting Urnibs and pictures. There is little industry, but a 
considerable trade is done in wines and other agi^tuml 
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produce. On the opposite bank of the Rhine, here crossed by a 
railway bricfee, lies the little town of Neubreisach and the fort 
Mortier. 

Breisach (Brisiacum), formerly an imperil city and untU the 
middle of the i8th century one of the chief fortresses of the 
Empire, is of great antiquity. A stronghold of the Sequmi 
(a Gallic tribe, which occupied the country of the Doubs and 
Burgundy), it was captured in the time of Julius Caesar by 
Ariovistus and became known as the Mans Brisiacus. Fortified 
by the emp)eror Valentian in 569 to defend the Rhine against the 
Germans, it retained its position throughout the middle ages as 
one of the chief bulwarks of Germany and was called the “ cushion 
and key {Kisseti und Schlussel) of the German empire.’^ Its 
importance was such that it gave its name to the district Breisgau, 
in which it is situated. In 939 it was taken by the emperor 
Otto I., and after remaining in the exclusive possession of the 
emperors for two centuries, was strengthened and shared for a 
while between them and the bishops of Basel. In 1254 and 1262 
the bishops obtained full control over it; but in 1275 if was 
made an imperial citv by King Rudolph I., and at the beginning 
of the 14th century his son brought it definitively into the posses- 
sion of the Habsburg monarchs, leaving the bishops but few 1 
privileges. In the Thirty Years’ War Breisach successfully | 
resisted the Swedes, but after a memorable siege and a defence | 
by General von Reisacb, one of the most famous in military } 
annals, it was forced to capitulate to Duke Bernhard of Saxe- | 
Weimar on the i8th of December 1638. The endeavours of the 
emperor f erdinand III. to retake it were fruitless, and by the 
peace of Westphalia (1648) Breisach was annexed to France. 
By the peace of Ryswick (1697) it was restored to Austria, when 
Louis XIV. built the town and fortress of Neubreisach on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Again in 1703 it fell into the hands of 
the French, owing to treachery, but was ceded to Austria by the 
peace of Rastatt (1714). Yet again, in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, it was captured (1744) by the French, who dismantled 
the fortifications. They refortified it in 1796, and after jms.sing, 
by the peace of Lun^ville (1801), together with the Breisgau to 
the duke of Modena, Breisach was by the peace of Pressburg 
(1805) finally incorporated with Baden, when the fortifications 
were razed. During the Franco-German War (1870) Breisach 
suffered severely from bombardment directed against it from 
Neubreisach. 

BREISGAU, a district of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Baden. It extends along the right bank of the Rhine from Basel 
to Kehl, and includes the principal peaks of the southern Black 
Forest and the Freiburg valley. The Breisgau, originally a pagus 
or gau of the Frankish empire, was ruled during the middle ages 
by hereditary counts. Of these the earliest recorded is Birtilo 
(02-995), ancestor of the counts and dukes of Zahringen. 
On the death of Berchthold V. of Zahringen in 1218, his co- 
heiresses brought parts of the Breisgau to the counts of Urach 
and Kyburg, while part went to the margraves of Baden. At 
the close of the 13th century the Kyburg part of the Breisgau 
passed to the Hal^burgs, who in 1368 acquired also the town 
and countship of Freiburg, which had been sold by the counts 
of Urach to the Freiburgers and given in pledge by them to the 
house of Austria in exchange for a loan of the purchase price, 
which they were unable to repay. The male Urach line becoming 
extinct in 1457, an heiress carried what remained of their posses- 
sions in the Breisgau to the house of Baden. In the struggle 
between France and Austria from the 17 th century onwards 5 ie 
Breisgau frequently changed masters. In 1801 Austria was 
forced to cede it to Ercole III., duke of Modena, in compensation 
for the duchy of which Napoleon had deprived him. His suc- 
cessor Ferdinand took the title of duke Modena-Breisgau, but 
on his death in 1805 the Breisgau was divided between Baden 
and Wurttembyg. The latter ceded its portion to Baden in 1810. 

See Stokvis, Mtmudl d’htsioirc^ &>c. (Leiden, 1890-1893). 

BRBISLAK, SCIPIONB (1748-1826), Italian geologist of 
German pamtage, was bom at Rome in 1748.. He eariy dis- 
tinguiBhed himsedf as professor of mathematical and mechanical 
philosophy in the college of Kagusa ; but after residing there for 


several years he returned to his native city, where he became a 
professor in the Collegio Nazareno, and b^an to form the fine 
mineralogical cabinet in that institution. His leisure was 
dedicated to geological researches in the papal states. His 
account of the aluminous district of Tolfa and adjacent hills, 
published in 1786, gained for him the notice of the king of Naples, 
who invited him to inspect the mines and similar works in tlmt 
kingdom, and appoint^ him professor of mineralog)^ to the 
royal artillery. The vast works for the refining of sulphur in the 
volcanic district of Solfatara were erected under his direction. 
He afterwards made many journeys through the ancient Cam- 
pania to illustrate its geology, and published in 1798 his Tapo- 
grafia fisica della Campania, which contains the results of much 
accurate observation. Breislak also published an essay on the 
physical condition of the seven hills of Rome, which he regarded 
as the remains of a local volcano, — ^an opinion shown to be 
erroneous by the later researches of G. B. Brocchi. The political 
convulsions of Italy in 1799 brought Breislak to Paris, where he 
remained until 1802, when, being appointed inspector of the 
saltpetre and powder manufactories near Milan, he removed to 
that city. The mineral BriesJakite was named after him. He 
died on the 15th of February 1826. His other publication.s 
include: — Introduzione alia geologia (1811, French ed. 1819); 
Traite sur la structure exterieure du globe, 3 vols. and atlas 
(Milan, 1818, 1822) ; Descrizione gealogica della prmnneia di 
Milano (1822). 

BREITENFELD, a village of Germany in the kingdom of 
Saxony, 5! m. N.N.W. of Leipzig, noted in military histor>'. 
The first battle of Breitenfeld was fought on the 17 th of Sep- 
tember 1631, between the allied Swedish and Saxon armies 
under Gustavus Adolphus and the imperial forces under Count 
Tilly. The battlefield is a low ridge running east and west 
between the villages of Gbbschelwitz and Breitenfeld, the 
position of the Imperialists lying along the crest from Gobschel- 
witz on the right to a point about i m. short of Breitenfeld on 
the left ; opposite this position, and behind a group of villages 
on the liOberbach stream, lay the Swedish forces, flanked on 
their left by the Saxon contingent under the elector, who was 
assisted by Amim. The villages formed the only obstacle on 
the gentle slope lying between the Loberbach and Tilly’s lint* ; 
through these villages the Swedes defiled slowly, and formed up 
on the oj^n ground beyond them. Tilly’s army was drawn up 
in a continuous line, the infantr)^ ranged in heavy battalions in 
the centre, the cavalry on the wings, and the heavy artillery in a 
mass in front of the infantry. Gustavus arrayed the Swedes in 
two lines and a reserve, infantry in the centre, cavalry on the 
flanks, and the Saxons were drawn up in a similar formation on 
the left of the Swedish left-wing cavalry. So far as can be gauged 
the respective numbers were at least 32,000 Imperialists, 22,000 
Swedes and 15,000 Saxons. The Swedish infantry was drawn 
up on an ejitirely novel system ; each brigade of infantry, com- 
posed of several battalions, was formed in many small and handy 
corps of pikemen and musketeers, and parties of musketeers were 
also detached to support the cavalry. The guns were scattered 
along the front. The Saxons were ranged,. like Tilly’s army, in 
heavy masses of foot and horse preceded by a great battery of 
guns. At 2 p.M. Pappenheim, commanding Tilly’s left wing, 
led forward the whole of his cavalry in a furious charge. Feeling 
the fire of the musketeers who were intercalated amongst the 
Swedish horse, Pappenheim swung round to his left and charged 
the Swedish right wing in flank. The Swedes of both lines 
promptly wheeled up, and after a prolonged conflict the Imperial 
horse were driven completely off the field. The attack of Tilly’s 
right wing under Fiirstenberg directed against the Saxons was 
I more successful. The Saxons were at once broken and routed, 
only a handful under Amim maintaining the ground. Fiirsten- 
berg pursued the fugitives for many miles, and Tilly with the 
centre of infantry (which, considering the depth of its formations, 
must have possessed great manceuvring power) rapidly followed 
him and formed up opposite the now exposed left of the Swedes. 
Thereupon the Swedes, in their light and handy formation, 
changed position rapidly and easily to meet him. Tilly’s attack 
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was strenuously opposed, and at this moment the decisive stroke 
of the battle was delivered by the Swedish right wing, which, 
having disposed of Pappenheim, swung round and occupied the 
ground originally held by the Imperial infantry, seized Tilly’s 
guns, and with them enfiladed the enemy’s new line. This put 
an end to the attack of the Imperial foot, and before sunset Tilly 
was in full retreat, hotly pursued and losing heavily in prisoners. 
His losses on the field have been estimated at 7000 killed and 
wounded and almost as many prisoners ; the Swedes lost about 
2000 and the Saxons over 4000 men. 

The village of Breitenfeld also gives its name to another great 
battle in the Thirty Years’ War (November 2, 1642), in which 
the Swedes under Torstensson defeated the Imperialists under 
the archduke Leopold and Prince Piccolomini» who were seeking 
to relieve Leipzig. The Swedish cavalry decided the day on this 
occasion also. 

BREMEN, a free state in the Cierman empire, bearing the title 
Freie Hansestadt Bremen. It falls into three distinct parts : 
(i) the largest portion, with the city of Bremen, lying on both 
banks, hut chiefly on the right, of the lower course of the Weser, 
surrounded by the Prussian province of Hanover and the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, and consisting in the main of lowland 
country intersected by canals and dykes ; (2) the towm and 
district of Vegesack, lying separate from, but immediately north 
of the main portion, on the right hank of the river ; (3) the port 
of Bremerhaven, 46 m. down the Weser, at its mouth. Of the 
whole territory, which has an area of 99 sq. m., about one-half 
is meadow and grazing land, one-quarter under tillage, and the 
remainder occupied by a little woodland, some unprofitable 
sandy wastes, the bed of the Weser and the towns. Market 
gardening, the rearing of cattle, for which the district is widely 
famed, and fishing, form the chief occupations of the rural 
population. The climate is mild, but the rainfall (26-9 in. 
annually on the average) is relatively considerable. The popula- 
tion is shown as follows : — 
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Bremen, city .... 

186.822 

2 t 4.<).13 

Vegesack 

.f. 94 .f 

4. *30 

Bremerhaven 

20 ..H 5 

24.159 

Rural districts 

37.327 

20,431 

Total .... 

248,407 

263.673 


Of the inhabitants, who belong to the Lower Saxon (Nteder- 
Sachsen) race and in daily intercourse mostly speak the Low 
German (Platideutsch) dialect, about two- thirds arc natives of 
the state and one- third immigrants from other parts of Germany, 
chiefly from Hanover and Oldenburg. About 93 % are }*rotest- 
ants, 6% Roman Catholics, and only jews. The form 
of government is that of a republic, under a constitution pro- 
claimed on the 8th of March 1849, revised on the 21st of February 
1854, the 17th of November 1875. and the ist of January 1894. 
The sovereignty resides jointly in the senate and the Biirgcrschaft, 
or Convent of Burge.sses. The senate, which is the executive 
power, is composed of sixteen life members, elected by the 
convent, on presentation by the senate. Of these ten at least 
must be lawyers and three merchants. 7 Vo of the number 
are nominated by their colleagues as burgomasters, who preside 
in succession for a year at a time and hold office four years,, one 
retiring every two years. The Burgerschaft consists of 150 
(formerly 300) representatives, chosen by the citizens for six 
years, and forms the legislative body. Fourteen members are 
elected by such citizens of Bremen (city) as have enjoyed a 
university education, forty by the merchants, twenty by the 
manufacturers and artisans, and forty-eight by the other citizens. 
Of the remaining representatives, twelve are furnished by Bremer- 
haven and Vegesack and sixteen by the rural districts. As a 
member of the German empire, the state of Bremen has one voice 
in the Bundesrat and returns one member to the Imperial diet 
(Reichstag). Formerly Bremen was a free port, but from the jst 
of October 18S8 the whole of the state, with the exception of two 
small free districts in Bremen and Bremerhaven respectively, 
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joined the German customs union. The state hat two Amts- 
gerichte (courts of first instance) at Bremen and Bremerhaven 
respectively, and a superior court, Landgericht, at Bremen, 
whence appi^s lie to the Oberlandesgericht for the Hanseatic 
towns in Hamb\irg. The judges of the Bremen courts are 
appointed by a committee of members of the senate, the Biirger- 
schaft and the bench of judges. By the convention with Prussia 
of the 27th of June 1867, the free state surrendered its right to 
furnish its own contingent to the army, the recruits being after 
that time drafted into the Hanseatic infantry regiment, forming 
a portion of the Prussian IX. army corps. 

BREMEN, a city of Germany, capital of the free state of 
Bremen, and one of the Hanseatic towns. It lies on a sandy 
plain on both banks of the Weser, 46 m. from the North Sea and 
71 m. S.W. from Hamburg by rail, on the main line to Cologne. 
Pop. (1905) 214,953. direct railway communication 

with Berlin via Uelzen, Hanover and Bremerhaven. The city 
consists of four quarters, — the old town (Altstadt) and its 
suburban extensions (Vorstadt) being on the right bank of the 
river, and the new town (Neustadt) with its southern suburb 
(Siidervorstadt) on the left bank. The river is crossed by three 
bridges, the old, the new (1872-1875) Kaiserbriicke, and the 
railway bridge, with a gangway for foot pa.s^ngers. The 
ramparts of the old town have long been converted into beautiful 
promenades and gardens, the moats forming a chain of lakes. 

The romantic old town, with its winding streets and lanes, 
flanked by massive gabled houses, dates from the medieval days 
of Hanseatic prosperity. On the market square stands the fine 
town hall (Rathaus), dating from the 15th century, with a hand- 
some Renaissance facade of a somewhat later date, and before it 
a stone statue of Roland, the emblem of civic power. Its cele- 
brated underground wine cellar has been immortalized by Wilhelm 
Hauff in his Phantasien im Bremer RatskeUer. The town hall 
is internally richly embellished and has a gallery of interesting 
paintings. In an upper hall a model of an old Hanseatic frigate, 
with the device Navigare necesse est, vivere non est necesse, hangs 
from the ceiling. Among other ancient buildings, situated 
chiefly in the old town, are the following : — the cathedral of 
St Peter (formerly the archicpiscopal and now the Lutheran 
parish church), erected in the 12th century on the site of Charle- 
magne’s wooden church, and famous for its Bleikeller, or lead 
vault, in which bodies can be preserved for a long time without 
suffering decomposition ; the church of St Ansganus, built about 
1243, with a spire 400 ft. high ; the church of Our I^dy, dating 
from the izth and T3th centuries ; the 12th century Romanesque 
church of St Stephen ; the Schiitting, or merchants’ hall, origin- 
ally built in i6t 9 for the cloth-traders’ gild; the Stadthaus (town 
house), formerly the archicpiscopal palace, and converted to its 
present uses only in 1819. The most important and imposing 
among the more modem architectural additions to the city are 
the handsome Gothic exchange, completed in 1867, the municipal 
theatre, the municipal library, the post office (1878), the law 
courts (1891-1895), the wool exchange, the German bank, the 
municipal museum for natural science, ethnology and commercse, 
and the fine railway station (1888). The principal memorials 
embrace, besides the Roland, the Willehad fountain (1883), the 
' nonument of the Franco-German War (erected 1875), the centaur 
fountain (1891), an equestrian statue of the emperor William I. 
(1893), * statue of the poet Theodor Kfimer. A beautiful 

park, Biirgerpark, has been laid out in the Biirgerweide, or 
meadows, lying beyond the railway station to the north-east of 
the city. It is a peculiarity of the domestic accommodation of 
Bremen that the majority of the houses, unlike the custom m 
mo.st other German towns, where flats prevail, arc occupied by 
a single family only. 

The industries and manufactures of Bremen are of considerable 
variety and extent, but are more particularly developed in such 
branches as are closely allied to navigation, such as shipbuilding, 
founding, engine-building and rope-making. Next in importance 
come tl^e of tobacco, snuff, cigars, the making of cigar boxea, 
jute-spinning, distilling, sugar refining and the shelling of rice. 
Bremen owes its fame almost exclusively to its transmaritime 
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trade, mainlv imports. By the completion of the engineering 
works on the Weser in 1887-1899, whereby, among other im- 

g rovements, the river was straightened and deepened to 18 ft, 
trge ocean-going vessels are able to steam right up to the city 
itself. It has excellent railway connexions with the chief 
industrial districts of (Germany. Like Hamburg, it does pre- 
dominantly a transit trade ; it is especially important as the 
importer of raw products from America. In two articles, tobacco 
and rice, Bremen is the greatest market in the world ; in cotton 
and indigo it takes the first place on the continent, and it is a 
serious rival of Hamburg and Antwerp in the import of wool 
and petroleum. The value of the total imports (both sea-borne 
and by river and rail) increased from 3^22, 721, 700 in 1883 to 
about 3^60,000,000 in 1905 ; the imports from the United States, 
from 3^9,755,000 in 1^3 to about 3^25,000,000 in 1905. The 
countries from which imports principally come arc the United 
States, England, Germany, Russia, the republics of South 
America, the Far East and Australia. The exports rose from 
a total of 3^26,096,500 in 1883 to £62,000,000 in 1905. The 
number of vessels which entered the ports of the free state (i.e, 
Bremen city, Bremerhaven and Vegesack) increased from 2869 
of 1,258,529 aggregate tonnage in 1883, to 4024 of 2,716,633 tons 
in 1900. Bremen is the centre for some of the more important 
of the German shipping companies, especially of the North 
German Lloyd (founded in 1856), which, on the ist of January 
1905, possessed a fleet of 382 steamers of 693,892 tons, besides 
lighters and similar craft. Bremen also shares with Hamburg 
the position of being one of the two chief emigration .ports of 
Germany. 'I'hcre are three docks, all to the north-west of the 
city — namely, the free harbour (which was opened in 1888), the 
winter harbour, and the timber and industrial harbour. Internal 
communication is served by an excellent system of electric 
tramways, and there is also a local steamboat service with 
neighbouring villages on the Weser. 

History. — According to Brandes, quoting Martin Luther in 
the Lexicon Pkiloiogicunif the name is derived from Bram, Bram, 
i.e. hem =* the river-bank, or confine of the land on which it was 
built. In 787 Bremen was chosen by St Willehad, whom Charle- 
magne had established as bishop in the pagi of the lower Weser, 
as his see. In 848 the destruction of Hamburg by the Normans 
led to the transference of the archiepiscopal see of Hamburg to 
Bremen, which became the seat of the archbishops of Hamburg- 
Bremen. In 965 the emperor Otto I. granted to Archbishop 
Adaldag “ in the place called Bremen ” (m loco Bremun nuncu- 
paio) the right to establish a market, and the full administrative, 
fiscal and judicial powers of a count, no one but the bishop or his 
advocatus being allowed to exercise authority in the city. This 
privilege, by which the archbishop was lord of the city and his 
Vogt its judge, was frequently confirmed by subsequent emperors, 
ending under Frederick I. in 1 158. Though, however, there is no 
direct evidence of the existence of any communal organization 
during this period, it is clear from the vigorous part taken by 
the burghers in the struggle of the emperor Frederick with Henry 
the Lion of Saxony that some such organization very early 
existed. Yet in the privilegium granted to the townspeople by 
Frederick I. in 1186 the emperor had done no more than 
guarantee tltem their personal liberties. The earliest recognition 
of any civic oiganization they may have possessed they owed to 
Archi)ishop Hartwig II. (1184-1207), who had succeeded in 
uniting against him his chapter, the nobles and the citizens ; and 
the first mention of the city council occurs in a charter of Arch- 
bishop Gerhard 11 . in 1225, though the consules here named 
doubtless represented a considerably older institution. In the 
13th century, however, whatever the civic organization of the 
townsfolk may have been, it was still ^ictly subordinate to the 
archbishop and his Vogt ; the council could issue i^ulations 
only with the consent of the former, while in the judicial work of 
the latter, save in small questions of commercial dishonesty, 
its sole function was advisory . By the middle of the 1 4th century 
this situation was exactly reversed ; the elected town council 
was the supreme legislative power in all criminal and civil causes, 
and in the court of the advocatus two Ratsmdnner sat as assessors. 


The victory had been won over the archbishop ; but a fresh peril 
had developed in the course of the 13th century in the growth 
of a patrician class, which, as in so many other cities, threatened 
to a^orb all power into the hands of a close oligarchy. In 1304 
the commonalty rose against the patricians and drove them from 
the city, and in the following year gained a victory over the exiles 
and their allies, the knights, which was long celebrated by an 
annual service of thanksgiving. This was the beginning of 
troubles that lasted intermittently throughout the century. 
Bremen had been admitted to the Hanseatic league in 1283, 
but was excluded in 1 285, and not readmitted until 1358. Owing 
to the continued civic unrest it was again excluded in 1427, and 
only readmitted in 1433 when the old aristocratic constitution 
was definitively restored. But though in Bremen the efforts of 
the craftsmen’s ‘‘ arts ” to secure a share of power had been held 
in check and the gilds never gained any importance, the city 
government did not, as at Cologne and elsewhere, develop into 
a close patrician oligarchy. Power was in the hands of the 
wealthy, but the avenues to power were open to those who knew 
how to acquire the necessary qualification. There was thus no 
artificial restraint put upon individual enterprise, and the 
question of the government having been settled, Bremen rapidly 
developed in wealth and influence. 

The Reformation was introduced into Bremen in 1522 by 
Heinrich von Ziitphen. Archbishop Christopher of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel (1487-1558), a brutal libertine, hated for his lusts 
and avarice, looked on the reforming movement as 0 revolt against 
himself. He succeeded in getting the reformer burned ; but 
found himself involved in a life and death struggle with the city, 
i In 1532 Bremen joined the league of Schmalkalden, and twice 
endured a siege by the imperial forces. In 1547 it was only saved 
by Mansfeld's victory at Drakenburg. Archbishop Christopher 
was succeeded in 1558 by his brother Georg, bishop of Minden 
(d. 1566), who, though he himself was instrumental in introducing 
the reformed model into his other diocese of Verden, is reckoned 
as the last R oman Catholic archbishop of Bremen. His sueexjssor , 
Henry III. (1550 1585), a son of Duke P rancis 1 . of Lauenburg, 
who had been bishop of Osnabruck and Paderborn, was a 
Lutheran and married. Protestantism was not, however, 
definitively proclaimed as the state religion in Bremen until 1618. 
'rhe last archbishop, Frederick II. (of Denmark), was deposed by 
the Swedes in 1644. In 1646 Bremen received the privileges 
of a free imperial city from the emperor b'erdinand III. ; but 
Sweden, whose possession of the archbishopric was recognized 
two years later, refu.sed to con.sent to this, and in 1666 attempted 
vainly to assert her claims over the city by arms — in the so- 
called Bremen War. When, however, in 1720 the elector of 
Hanover (George 1 . of Great Britain) acquired the archbishopric, 
he recognized Bremen as a free city. In 1803 this w^as again 
recognized and the territory of the city was even extended. In 
1806 it was taken by the French, was subsequently annexed by 
Napoleon to his empire, and from 1810 to 1813 was the capital 
of the department of Mouths of the Weser. Restored to 
independence by the congress of Vienna in 1815, it subsequently 
became a member of the German Confederation, and in 1867 
joined the new North German Confederation, with which it 
was merged in the new German empire. 

See Buchenau, Die freie Hansesiadt Bremen (3rd ed., Bremen, 
lyoo, 5 voLs.) ; Bremisches Urkundenhuoh, edited by R. Ehmck 
and W. von Bippen (1863, fol.) ; W. von Bippen, Geschichie dtr 
Stadt Bremen (Bremen, 1892-1898) ; F. Donandt, Versuch einer 
Geschichte des hremischen Stadtrechts (Bremen, 1830, 2 vols.) ; 
Bremisches Jahrbuch (historical, iq vols., 1 864-1 c)oo) ; and Karl 
Hegel, Stadte und Gilden, vol. ii. p. 461 (Leipzig, 1891). 

BREMER, FRBDRIKA (1801-1865), Swedish novelist, was 
bom near Abo, in Finland, on the 17th of August 1801. Her 
father, a descendant of an old German family, a wealthy iron 
master and merchant, left Finland when Fredrika was three 
years old, and after a year’s residence in Stockholm, purchased an 
estate at Arsta, about 20 m. from the capital. There, with occa- 
sional visits to Stockholm and to a neighbouring estate, which 
belonged for a time to her father, Fredrika passed her time till 
i8ao. The education to which she and her sisters were subjected 
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was unusually strict ; Fredrika^s health began to give way ; 
and m i8ai the family set out for the south of France. They 
travelled slowly by way of Germany and Switzerland, and 
returned by Paris and the Netherlands. It was shortly after this 
time that Miss Bremer became acquainted with Schiller’s works, 
which made a very deep impression on her. She had begun to 
write verses from the age of eight, and in 1838 she succeeded 
in hnduig a publisher for the first volume of her Teckningar ut 
kvardagslijvet (1828), which at once attracted attention. The 
second volume (1831), containing one of her best tales, Familjen 
H,, gave decisive ev^ence that a real novelist had been found in 
Sweden. The Swedish Academy awarded her their smaller gold 
medal, and she increased her reputation by Presidentens dbttrar 
(1S34), Granna^ (1837) and others. Her father had died in 
1830, her life was thereafter regulated in accordance with her 
own wishes and tastes. She lived for some years in Norway with 
a friend, after whose death she travelled in the autumn of 1849 
to America, and after spending nearly two years there returned 
through England. The admirable translations (1846, &c.) of her 
works by Mary Howitt, which had been received with even greater 
eagerness in America and England than in Sweden, secured for 
her a warm and kindly reception. Her impressions of America, 
Hemmen i nya verldenj were published in 1853-1854, and at 
once translated into English. After her return Miss Bremer 
devoted herself to her scheme for the advancement and emancipa- 
tion of women. Her views on these questions were expounded in 
her later novels— //<?r/Aa (1856) and Far och doUer (1858). Miss 
Bremer organized a society of ladies in Stockholm for the puipose 
of visiting the prisons, and during the cholera started a society, 
the object of which was the care of children left orphans by the 
epidemic. She devoted herself to other philanthropic and social 
schemes, and gradually abandoned her earlier simple and charm- 
ing type of story for novels directed to the furtherance of her 
views. In these she was less successful. In 1856 she again 
travelled, and spent five years on the continent and in Palestine. 
Her reminiscences of these countries have all been translated into 
English. On her return she settled at Arsta, where, with the 
exception of a visit to Germany, she spent the remaining years of 
her life. She died on the 31st of December 1865. 

See LifCy Letters and Posthumous Works of F. Bremer, by her 
sister, Charlotte Bremer, translated by F. Milow, London, 1868. 
A selection of her works in 6 n oIs. appeared at Orebro, 1868-1872. 

BREMERHAVEN, a seaport town of Germany, in the free state 
(if Bremen, on the right bank and estuary of the Weser, at the 
(confluence of tlie Geeste, 38 m. N. of the city of Bremen by rail. 
Pop. (1895) 18,366 ; (1905) 24,159. It is built on a tract of 
territory ceded to Bremen by Hanover in 1826, and further 
increased by treaty with Prussia in 18^. It forms practically 
a single town with Geestemiindc (Pru.ssia), which lies across the 
Geeste and with which it is connected by a drawbridge. The 
port was opened in 1830, and besides an excellent harbour, there 
are three large wet docks, including the Kaiserhafen, enlarged 
in 1897-1899 at a cost of £900,000. This, together with the 
nortli portion of the Neuerhafen, constitutes the free harbour. 
Here are the workshops and dry docks of the North German 
Lloyd steamship company. The whole internal harbour system 
is furnished with powerful hydraulic cranes and lines of railway 
running alongside the quays. The entrance to the port is free 
from ice nearly all the year round, is excellently buoyed, and 
lighted by two lightships and eight lighthouses, among the 
latter the remarkable Rothesand Lcuchtturm, erect^ 1884-1885. 
The Hanoverian fort and batteries, which formerly protected the 
town, have been removed, and their place is supplied by four 
modem forts, with revolving turtleb^k turrets, lower down. 
The town possesses two Protestant and a Roman Catholic church, 
a technical institute, a natural history museum, a library, a 
theatre, a monument to the emperor WHliam I. and one to Johann 
Smidt (1773-1859), the burgomaster of Bremen to whose enter- 
prise the Arbour of Bremerhaven is due. Shipbuilding and 
kindred industries are carried on. 

BRENDAN, Branpon, or Brandan (t. 484-578), Irish saint 
and hero of a legendary voyage in the Atlantic, is said to have 


been b^ at Tralee in Kerry in a.d. 484. The Irish form of his 
name is Brennain, the Latin Brendanus* Medieval historians 
usually call him Brendan of Clonfcrt, or Brendan son of Finnloga, 
to distinguish him from his contemporary, St Brendan of 
(573)- Little is known of the historical Brendan, who died 
in 578 as abbot of a Benedictine monastery which he h^ founded 
twenty yews previously at Clonfert in eastern Galway. The 
story of his voyage across the Atlantic to the “ Promis^ Land 
of the Saints,’* afterwards designated St Brendan’s Island,” 
ranks among the mcist celebrated of the medieval sagas of western 
Europe. Its traditional date is 565-573. The legend is found, 
in prose or verse and with many variations, in Latin, French, 
English, Saxon, Flemish, Irish, Welsh, Breton and Scottish 
Gaelic. Although it does not occur in the writinw of any 
Arabian geographer, several of its incidents — such as me landing 
on a whale in mistake for an island — belong also to Arabic folk- 
literature. Many of Brendan’s fabulous adventures seem to be 
borrowed from the half-pagan Irish saga of Maelduin or Maeldune, 
and others belong also to Scandinavian mythology. The oldest 
extant version of the legend is the nth -century i^avigatio 
Brendani, 

St Brendan’s island was long accepted as a reali^ by geo- 
graphers. In a Venetian map dated 1367, in the anonymous 
Weirnar map of 1424, and in B. Beccario’s map of 1435, 
identified with Madeira. Columbus, in his journal for the 9th 
of August 1492, states that the inhabitants of Hierro, Gomera 
and Madeira had seen the island in the west ; and Martin Behaim, 
in the globe he made at Nuremberg in the some year, places it 
west of the Canaries and near the equator. During the i6th 
century the progress of exploration in these latitudes compelled 
many cartographers to locate the island elsewhere ; and it was 
marked about 100 m. west of Ireland, or afterwards among the 
West Indies. But in Spain and Portugal the older belief as to 
its situation was maintained. In 1526 an expedition under 
Fernando Alvarez left Grand Canary in search of St Brendan's 
island, which had again l^en reported as seen by many trust- 
worthy witnesses. In 1570 an official inquiry was held, and a 
second expedition undertaken, by Fernando de Villalobos, 
governor of Palma. Similar voyages of discovery were made by 
the Canarians in 1604 and 1721 ; and only in 1759 was the 
apparition of St Brendan’s island explained as an effect of 
mirage. 

Airong the numerous books which deal with the legend, the 
following are important: Die altfrantdsische ProsaUberseUung von 
Brendans Meerfakrt, by C. Wahlund (Upiala, 1900) : La Navigatio 
Sancti Brendani" in antico Veneeiano, W F. Novati (Bergamo, 
1892) ; Zur Brendanus-Legende, &c., by G. Schirmer (Leipzig, 1888) ; 
Les Voyages merveilleux de St Brendan, &c., by F. Michel (Paris, 
1878) ; and AUa Sancti Brendani . . . Ordinal Latin Documents 
connected with the Life of St Brendan, by P. Moran (Dublin, 1872), 

BRENHAM, a city and the county-seat of Washington county, 
Texas, U.S.A., situated in the S.E. part of the state, about 68 m. 
N.W. of Houston. Pop. (1890) 5209; (1900) 5968, of whom 
2701 were of negro descent and 531 were foreign-bom. Brcnham 
is served by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa F^ (controlled by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6) and the Houston & Texas Central 
railways. It is the seat of Blinn Memorial College (German 
Methodist Episcopal), opened as ” Mission Institute ” in 1883, 
and renamed in 1889 in honour of the Rev. Christian Blinn, of 
New York, a liberal benefactor; of Brcnham Evangelical 
Lutheran (ill^c, and of a German-Amcrican institute (1898). 
The municipality owns and operates the waterworks. The city 
is situated in an agricultural and cotton-raising region, and has 
cotton compresses and gins, cotton mills, cotton-seed oil re- 
fineries, foundries and machine shops, and furniture and wagon 
factories. Brenham was settled al^ut 1844, was incorporated 
in 1866, and was chartered as a city in 1873. 

BRENNER PASS, the lowest (4495 ft.) and one of the most 
frequented passes across the Alps in all ages, though the name 
itself rarely occurs in the middle ages, the route over it being 
said to He through ‘‘ the valley of T?ent.” It may be described 
as the gr^t gate of Italy, and by it most of the Teutonic tribes 
made meir way to Italy. One reason of its importance is that 
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many side passes in the end join this great thoroughfare. It was 
crossed no fewer than 66 times by various emperors, between 
793 and 1402. A carriage road was constructed over it as far 
back as 1772, while the railway over it was built in 1864-1867. 
From Innsbruck to the summit of the pass is a distance by rail 
of 25 m. The line then descends through the Eisack valley past 
Brixen (34 m.) to Botzen (24 m.). Thence it follows the valley 
of the Adige to Trent (35 m.) and on to Verona (564 m.)— in all 
i74i m. by rail from Innsbruck to Verona. (W. A. B. C.) 

BRENNUS, the name, or perhaps the official title, of two chiefs 
of the Celtic Gauls. 

(1) The first Brennus crossed the Apennines in 391 B.c., 
ravaged Etruria, and annihilated a Roman army of about 40,000 
men on the Allia some 12 m. from Clusium (July 16, 390). Rome 
thus lay at his mercy, but he wasted time, and the Romans were 
able to occupy and provision the Capitol (though they had not 
sufficient forces to defend their walls) and to send their women 
and children to Veii, When on the third day the Gauls took 
possession, they found the city occupied only by those aged 
patricians who had held high office in the state. For a while the 
Gauls withheld their hands out of awe and reverence, but the 
ruder passions .soon prevailed. The city was sacked and burnt ; 
but the Capitol itself withstood a siege of more than six months, 
saved from surprise on one occasion only by the wakefulness of 
the sacred geese and the courage of Marcus Manlius. At last 
the Gauls consented to accept a ransom of a thousand pounds of 
gold. As it was being weighed out, the Roman tribune com- 
plained of some unfairness. Brennus at once threw his heavy 
sword into the scale ; and when asked the meaning of the act, 
replied that it meant Vae victis (“ woe to the conquered 
The Gauls returned home with their plunder, leaving Rome in a 
condition from which she took long to recover. A later legend, 
probably an invention, represents M. Furius C^millus as suddenly 
appearing with an avenging army at the moment when the 
gold was being weighed, and defeating Brennus and all his 
host. 

See Livy v. 33-49; Plutarch, Camilltts, 17, 22, 28 ; Polybius i. 6, 
ii. 18 ; Dion. Halic. xiii. 7. 

(2) The second Brennus is said to have been one of the leaders 
of an inroad made by the Gauls from the east of the Adriatic into 
Thrace and Macedonia (280), when they defeated and slew 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, then king of Macedonia. Whether Brennus 
took part in this first invasion or not is uncertain ; but its success 
led hun to urge his countrymen to a second expedition, when he 
marched with a large army through Macedonia and Thessaly 
until he reached Thermopylae. To this point the united forces 
of the northern Greeks — Athenians, Phocians, Boeotians and 
Aetolians — had fallen back ; and here the Greeks a second time 
held their foreign invaders in check for many days, and a second 
time had their rear turned, owinjj to the treachery of some of the 
natives, by the same path which had been discovered to the 
Persians two hundred years before. Brennus and his Gauls 
marched on to Delphi, of whose sacred treasures they had heard 
much. But the little force which the Delphians and their 
neighbours had collected — about 4000 men— favoured by the 
strength of their position, made a successful defence. They 
rolled down rocks upon their enemies as they crowded into the 
defile, and showered missiles on them from above. A thunder- 
storm, with hail and intense cold, increased their confusion, and 
on Brennus himself being wounded they took to fiight, pursued 
by the Greeks all the way back to Thermopylae. Brennus killed 
himself, “ unable to endure the pain of his wounds,” says Justin ; 
more probably determined not to return home defeated. 

See Justin xxiv. 6; Diod. Sic. xxii. xi ; Pausanias x. 19-33; 
L. Contxen, Die Wanderungen der Kelten d^pzig, 1861). 

BRBNTANO, KUEMEN8 (1778-1842), German poet and 
novelist, was bom at Ehrenbreitstein on the 8th of Septem^r 
1778. His sister was the well-known Bettina von Amim (9.V.), 
Gioethe's correspondent. He studied at Jena, and afterwards 
resided at Heidelbefg, Vienna and Berlin. In i8i8, weaiy of 
his somewhat restless and unsettled life, he joined the Roman 
Church and withdrew to the monastery of Diilmen, 


where he lived for some years in strict seclusion. The latter part 
of his life he spent in Regensburg, Frankfort and Munich, actively 
engaged in Catholic propaganda. He died at Aschaffenburg on 
the a8th of July 1842. Brentano, whose early writings were 
published under the pseudonym Maria, belor^ed to the Heidelberg 
group of German romantic writers, and his works are mark^ 
by excess of fantastic imagery and by abrupt, bizarre modes of 
expression. His first publish^ writings were ScUiren und poe- 
tische Spiele (1800), and a romance Godwi (1801-1802); of his 
dramas the best are Ponce de Lem (1804), Victoria (1817) and 
Die Grundung Progs (1815). On the whole his finest work L the 
collection of Romanzen vom Rosenkranz (published posthumously 
in 1852) ; his short stories, and more especially the charming 
Geschichie vom hraven Kasperl und dent schonen Annerl (1838), 
which has been translated into English, are still popular. 
Brentano also assisted Ludwig Achim von Arnim, his brother- 
in-law, in the collection of folk-songs forming DesK^enW under- 
(1806-1808). 

Bcentano's collected^ works, edited by his brother Christian, 
appeared at Frankfort in 9 vols. (1851-1855). Selections have been 
edited by J. B. Diel (1873), M. Koch (1892), and J. Dohmke 
(1693)* See J. B. Diel and W. Kreiten, Klemens Brentano (2 vols,, 
1877-1878), the introduction to Koch's edition, and R. Steig, /f . von 
Arnim und K. Brentano (1894). 

^ BRENTANO, LUDWIG JOSEPH [called Lujo] (1844- ), 

German economist, a member of the same family as the preced- 
ing, was bom at Aschaffenburg on the i8th of December 1844, 
He received some of his academical education in Dublin. In 1868 
he made a thorough study of trade-unionism in England, which 
resulted in his principal work, Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart 
(Leipzig, 1871-1872 ; Eng. trans. by L. T. Smith). The book 
was assailed by Bamberger and other economists, but is important 
not only as an authority on modem associations of workmen, 
but for having given an impetus to the study of the gilds of the 
middle ages, and the examination of the great stores of neglected 
information bearing upon the condition of the people in olden 
days. Brentano 's otherworks are of a more theoretical character, 
and chiefly relate to political economy, of which he was jjrofessor 
at Breslau from 1872 to 1882, at Strassburg from 1882 to 1888, 
at Vienna 1888-1889, at Leipzig 1889-1891, and at Munich since 
1891 . We may mention Das Arbeilsverhallnis gemass dem heutigen 
Recht (1877) ; Die ckristlich-soziale Bewegung in England (1883) ; 
t)her das Verkdltnis von Arbeitslokn und Arbeiiszeit sur Arheits- 
leistung (1893) > Agrarpolitik (1897). 

^ BRENTFORD, a market town in the Brentford parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, loj m. W. of Waterloo terminus, 
London, by the London & South-Western railway, at the junction 
of the river Brent with the Thames. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
15,171. The Grand Junction Canal joins the Brent, affording 
ample water-communications to the town, which has consider- 
able industries in brewing, soap-making, saw-milling, market- 
gardening, &c. The Grand Junction waterworks are situated 
here. Brentford has been the county-town for elections since 
1701. 

In 1016 Brentford, or, as it was often called Brajmford, was 
the s^ne of a great defeat inflicted on the Danes by Edmund 
Ironside. In 1280 a toll was granted by Edward L, who granted 
the town a market, for the construction of a bridge across the 
river, and in the reign of Henry VI. a hospital of the Nine Orders 
of Angels was founded near its western side. In 1642 a battle 
was fought here in which the royalists defeated the parliamentary 
forces. For his services on this occasion the Scotsman Ruthven, 
earl of Forth, w%s made earl of Brentford, a title afterwards 
conferred by William III. on Marshal Schomberg. Brentford 
was durii^ the i6th and 17th centuries a favourite resort of 
London citizens ; and its inn of the Three Pigeons, which was 
kept for a time by John Lowin, one of the first actors of Shake- 
spewe*s plays, is frequently alluded to by the dramatists of the 
period. Falstaff is disguis^ as the “ Fat Woman of Brentford ” 
m Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor ^ and numerous other 
references to the town in literature point, in most cases, to its 
reputation for excessive dirt. The “ two kings of Brentford ” 
mentioned in Cowper’s Task^ and elsewhere, seem to owe their 
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mythical cjustence to the play, The Rehearsal, by Geofge Villiers, 
second duke of Buckingham, produced in 1671. 

South of Brentford, towairis Isleworth, is Sion House, a man- i 
sion founded by Lord Protector Somerset in 1547, and rebuilt 
and enlarged by the loth earl of Northumberland and Sir Hugh 
Smithson, afterwards duke of Northumberland, the architects 
being Inigo Jones md Robert Adam. The gs[rden8 are very 
beaut^ul. The site of Sion or Syon House was previously 
occupied by a convent of Bridgetine nuns established at Twicken- 
ham by Henry V. in 1415 and removed here in 1431. 

BRENTON, SIR JAHLEEL (1770-1844), British admiral, 
was bom in Rhode Island, U.S.A., on the 22nd of August 1770. 
He was the son of Rear-Admiral Jahleel Brenton (1729-1802), 
who belonged to a loyalist family which suffered the loss of most 
of its property in the insurrection of the American colonies. 
He was a lieutenant in the British navy when the war began, 
and emigrated with his family to the mother country. Three 
of the sons entered the navy — Jahleel (the eldest), Captain 
Edward Pelham Brenton (1774-1839), and James Wallace 
Brenton, who was killed young in 1799 when attacking a Spanish 
privateer near Barcelona in the boats of the “ Petrel,” of which he 
was lieutenant. Jahleel went to sea first with his father in 1781, 
and on the return of peace was sent to the ‘‘ maritime school ” 
at Chelsea. He served in the peace before the beginning of the 
war in 1793, passed his examination as lieutenant, but seeing 
no chance of employment went with other English naval officers 
to serve in the Swedish navy against the Russians. In 1790 
he received his commission and returned home. Till 1799 he 
served as lieutenant, or acting commander, mt>stly under Earl 
St Vincent, and was present in the battle from which the admiral 
received his title. As commander of the ” Speedy ” brig he won 
much distinction in actions with Spanish gunboats in the Straits 
of Gibraltar. In 1800 he reached the rank of post-captain, and 
had the good fortune to serve as flag-captain to Sir James 
(afterwards Lord) Saumarez in the action at Algeciras, and in the 
Straits in 1801. During the peace of Amiens he married Miss 
Stewart, u lady belonging to a loyalist family of Nova Scotia. 
After the renewal of the war he commanded a succession of frigates. 
In 1803 he had the misfortune to be wrecked on the coast of 
France, and remained for a time in prison, where his wife joined 
him. Having been exchanged he was named to another ship. 
His most brilliant action was fought with a flotilla of Franco- 
Neapolitan vessels outside of Naples in May 1801. He was 
severely wounded, and Murat, then king of Naples, praised him 
effusively. He was made a baronet in 1812 and K.C.B. in 1815. 
After his recovery from his wound he was unable to bear sea 
service, but was made commissioner of the dockyard at Port 
Mahon, and then at the Cape, and was afterwards lieutenant- 
governor of Greenwich hospital till 1840. He reached flag rank 
in 1830. In his later years he took an active part in philanthropic 
work, in association with his brother, Captain E. P. Brenton, 
who had seen much service but is best remembered by his 
writings on naval and military history , — Naval History of Great 
Britain from the Year 1783 to rSrr (1823), and The Life and 
Correspondence of John, Earl of Si Vincent (1838). 

A Memoir of the Life and Services of Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel 
Brenton, based on his own papers, was published in 1846 by the Rev. 
Henry Raikes, and reissued by the admiral's son, Sir L. C. L. 
Brenton. in 1855. (D. H.) 

BRENTWOOD, a market town in the mid or Chelmsford 
parliamentary division of Essex, England ; 18 m, E.N.E. of 
London by the Great Eastern railway (Brentwood and Woriey 
station). Pop. of urban district (1901) 4932. The neighbouring 
country is pleasantly undulating and well wooded. Tbe church 
of St Thomas the Martyr, with several chapels, is modern. The 
old assize house, an Elizabethan structure, remains. A free 
grammar school was founded in 1557. The county asylum is in 
the vicinity. There are breweries and brick works. To the 
south lies the fine upland of Worley Common, with large barracks. 
Adjoining Brentwood to the north-east is Shenfield, with the 
church of St Mary the Virgin, Early English and later. Brent- 
wood was formerly an important posting station on the main 
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road to the eastern counties, which follows the Hne of the railwi^ 
to Colchester. The name {Bumhoooi) it supposed to record an 
original settlement made in a clearing of the forest The district 
is largely residential. 

BRBNZ, JOHANN (x499>-i57o), Lutheran divine, eldest son 
of Martin Brenz, was bom at Weil, Wilrttembeig, on the 24th 
of June 1499. In 1514 he entered the university of Heidelberg, 
where Oecolampadius was one of his teachers, and where in 1518 
he heard Luther discuss. Ordained priest in 1530, and appointed 
preacher (1522) at Hall in Swabia, he gave himself to oiblical 
exposition. He ceased to celebrate mass in 1523, and re- 
organized his church in 1524. Successful in resisting the peasant 
insumetion (1525), his fortunes were affected by the Schmal- 
kaldic War. From Hall, when taken by the imperial forces, he 
fled on his birthday in 1548. Protected by Duke UlriCh of 
Wurttemberg, he was appointed (January 1553) provost of 
collegiate church of Stuttgart. As organizer of the reformation 
in Wurttemberg he did much fruitful work. A strong advocate 
of Lutheran doctrine, and author of the Syn^amma Sutrncum 
(October 21, 1525), which set forth Luther^s doctrine of the 
Eucharist, he was free from the persecuting tendencies of the age. 
He k praised and quoted (as Joannes Witlingius) for his ju^- 
ment against applying the death penalty to anabaptists or other 
heretics in the De Haeretids, an sint persequendi (1554), issued 
by Sebastian Castellio under the pseudonym of Martinus Bellius. 
Am incomplete edition of his works (l^ely expository) appeared 
at Tubingen, 1 576-1590. Several of his sermons were repr^uced 
in contemporary English versions. A volume of Anecdota 
Brentiana was edited by Presscl in 1868. He died on the iith 
of September 1570, and was buried in his church at Stuttgart; 
his gmve was subsequently violated. He was twice married, 
and his eldest son, Johann Brenz, was appointed (1563) professor 
of theology in Tubingen at the early age of twenty-two. 

See Hartmann and Jager, Johann Brens (1840-1842) ; Bossert, In 
Hauck's ReaUmcyklop. (1897). (A. Go.*) 

BRtQUIGNY, LOUIS GEORGES OUDARD FEUDRIX DB 

(1714-1795), French scholar, was bom at Gainneville near Havre, 
on the 22nd of February 1714, and died at Paris on the 3rd of 
July 1795. His first publications were anonymous : an Histoire 
des revolutions de Gines jusqu'd la paix de 1748 (1750), and a 
series of Vies des orateurs grecs (1752). Elected a membw of the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres in 1759, he contributed 
an Histoire de Posthume empereur des Gaules (vol. xxx., 1760) to 
the collected works of that illustrious society, and also a Mhnoire 
sur VSiablissement de la religion et de Vempire de Mahomet (vol. 
xxxii., 1761-1763). After the close of the Seven Years’ War he 
was sent to search in the archives of England for documents 
bearing upon the history of France, more particularly upon that 
of the French provinces which once belonged to England. This 
mission (1764-1766) was very fruitful in results; Br6quigny 
brought back from it copies of about 7000 documents, which are 
now in the Biblioth^quc Nationale. A useful selection of these 
documents was published (unfortunately without adequate 
critical treatment) by Jean Jacques Giampollion-Figeac, under 
the title Lettres de rois, reines et autres personnages des cours de 
France et d^Angleterre, depuis Louis VIL jusqu'd Henri IV,, 
tiries des archives de Londres par Briquigny (collection of Docu- 
ments inkdits rdaUfs d Vkisioire de France, 2 vols., 1839, 1847). 
Br6quigny himself drew the material for many important studies 
from the rich mine which he had thus exploited. Tlu^ were 
included in the collection of the Academic des Inscriptions : 
Mimoire sur les diffirends enfre la France et VAngUterre sous U 
fdgne de Charles le Bel (vol. xli.) ; Mhnoire sur la vie de Marie, 
reine de France, soeur de Henri VIIL, roi d*Angleterre (vol. xlii.^ ; 
four Mhnoires pour servir d V histoire de Calais (vols. xhii. and L; ; 
and Mimoire sur les negociations touchant les projeis de mariage 
d^ Elizabeth, reine d^Angleierre, d^abord avec le due df Anjou, 
ensuite avec le due d'Alenfon, tons deux frires de Charks IX, 
(vol. 1 .). This last was read to the Academy on the sand of 
January 1793, ^ morrow of Louis KVL’s execution. Mean- 
while, Br6quign} had taken part in three great and eruefite works. 
For the Recue I des ordonnances des rois de France he had prepared 
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volumes x.-xiv., the preface to vol. xi. containing important 
researches into the French communes. To the Table chrono- 
lofiique des diplameSf chartes, leUres, ri acies imprimis concemani 
VhisUnre dc France he contributed three volumes in collaboration 
with Mouchet (1769-1783). Charged with the supervision of 
a large collection of documents bearing on French history, 
analogous to Rymer’s Foedera, he published the first volume 
{DifdomataU Chariot, 1791). The Revolution interrupted 
him in his collection of Mimoires concernant Vhisioire, Us sciences. 
Us IcUrts, ei Us arts des Chinois, begun in 1776 at the instance of 
the minister Berlin, when fifteen volumes had appeared. 

See the note on Brfiquigny at the end of vol. i. of the Mimoires 
ic i'Atad^mic ds& insenpitms (1808) ; the Introduction to vol. iv. 
of the Table fhronologiqtte des dipldmes (183O) ; Chamfwllion-Figeac’s 
preface to tlie Lettres des rots ct reines ; the Comitc des travaux 
nistoritiues, by X. Charmes, vol. i. passim) N. Our.sel, Nouvelle 
bio^raphie normande (r886) ; and the Catalogue des manuscrits des 
collections Duchesne et Brequigny (in the Biblioth^qiie Nationale), 
by Ren6 Poupardin (1905). (C. B.*) 

BRESCIA (anc. Brixia), a city and episcopal see of Lombardy, 
Italy, the capital of the province of Brescia, finely situated at the 
foot of the Alps, 52 m. E. of Milan and 40 m. W. of Verona by 
raO. Pop. (1901) town, 42,495 ; commune, 72,731. The plan of 
the city is rectangular, and the streets intersect at right angles, 
a peculiarity handed down from Roman times, though the area 
enclosed by the medieval walls is larger than that of the Roman 
town, which occupied the eastern portion of the present one. 
The Piazza del Museo marks the site of the forum, and the 
museum on its north side is ensconced in a Corinthian temple 
with three cellae, by some attributed to Hercules, but more 
probably the Capitolium of the city, erected by Vespasian in 
A.D. 73 (if the inscription really belongs to the building ; cf. 
Th. Mommsen in Corp, Inscrip. Lai. v. No. 4312, Berlin, 1872), 
and excavated in 1823. It contains a famous bronze statue of 
Victory, found in 1826. Scanty remains of a building on the 
south side of the forum, called the curia, but which may be a 
basilica, and of the theatre, on the east of the temple, still exist. 

Brescia contains many interesting medieval buildings. The 
castle, at the north-east angle of the town, commands a fine 
view. It is now a military prison. The old cathedral is a round 
domed structure of the 10th (?) century erected over an early 
Christian basilica, which has forty-two ancient columns ; and 
the Broletto, adjoining the new cathedral (a building of 1604) 
on the north, is a massive building of the 12th and 13th centuries 
(the original town hall, now the prefecture and law courts), 
with a lofty tower. There are also remains of the convent of S. 
Salvatore, founded by Desiderius, king of Lombardy, including 
three churches, two of which now contain the fine medieval 
museum, which possesses good ivories. The church of S. 
Francesco has a Gothic fa<;ade and cloisters. There are also 
some good Renaissance palaces and other buildings, including the 
Btunicipio, begun in 1492 and completed by Jacopo Sansovino 
in 1554-1574. This is a magnificent structure, with fine orna- 
mentation, The church of S. Maria dei Miracoli (1488-1523) 
is also noteworthy for its general effect and for the richness of its 
details, especially of the reliefs on the facade. Many other 
churches, and the picture gallerj^ (Galleria Martinengo), contain 
fine works of the painters of the Brescian school, Alessandro 
Bonvicino (generally known as Moretto), Girolamo Romanino 
and Moretto’s pupil, Giovanni Battista Moroni. The Biblioteca 
Queriniana ('ontains early MSS., a 14th-century MS. of Dante, 
&c., and some rare incunabula. The city is well supplied with 
water, and has no less than seventy-two public fountains. Brescia 
has considerable factories of iron ware, particularly fire-arms 
and weapons (one of the government small arms factories being 
situated here), also of woollens, linens and silks, matches, candles, 
&c. The stone quarries of Mazzano, 8 m. east of Brescia, 
supplied material for the monument to Victor Emmanuel 11 . 
and other buildings in Rome. Brescia is situated on the main 
railway line between Milan and Verona, and has branch railways 
to Iseo, Parma, Cremona and (via Rovato) to Bergamo, and 
steiun tramways to Mantua, ^ncino, Ponte Toscolano and 
Gwtlone Valtrompia. 
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The ancient Celtic Brixia, a town of the Cenomani, became 
Roman in 225 b.c., when the Cenomani submitted to Rome. 
Augustus founded a civil (not a military) colony here in 27 b.c., 
and he and Tiberius constructed an aqueduct to supply it. In 
452 it was plundered by Attila, but was the scat of a duchy in the 
Lombard period. From 1167 it was one of the most active 
members of the Lombard League. In 1 258 it fell into the hands of 
Ecoelino of Verona, and belonged to the Scaligers (della Scala) 
until 1421, when it came under the Visconti of MUan, and in 1426 
under Venice. Early in the i6th century it was one of the 
wealthiest cities of Lombardy, but has never recovered from its 
sack by the French under Gaston de Foix in 1512. It belonged 
to Venice until 1797, when it came under Austrian dominion ; 
it revolted in 1848, and again in 1849, being the only Lombard 
town to rally to Charles Albert in the latter year, but was taken 
after ten days^ obstinate street fighting by the Austrians under 
H^nau. 

^et Museo Bresciano JUustraio (Brescia, 1838). (T. Ab.) 

BRESLAU (Polish Wroclaw), a city of Germany, capital of 
the Pnissian province of Silesia, and an episcopal see, situated 
in a wide and fertile plain on both banks of the navigable Oder, 
350 m. from its mouth, at the influx of the Ohle, and 202 m. from 
Berlin on the railway to Vienna. Pop. (1867) 171,926 ; (1880) 
272,912; (1885) 299,640; (1890) 335,186; (1905) 47 o,75i> 
about 60 % being Protestants, 35 % Roman Catholics and 
nearly 5 % Jews. The Oder, which here breaks into several 
arms, divides the city into two unequal halves, crossed by 
numerous bridges. The larger portion, on the left bank, includes 
the old or inner town, surrounded by beautiful promenades, 
on the site of the ramparts, dismantled after 1813, from an 
eminence within which, the Liebichs Hohe, a fine view is obtained 
of the surrounding country. Outside, as well as across the Oder, 
lies the new town witli extensive suburbs, containing, especially 
in the Schweidnitz quarter in the south, and the Oder quarter in 
the north, many handsome streets and spacious squares, 'fhe 
inner town, in contrast to the suburbs, still retains with its 
narrow streets much of its ancient characters, and contains 
several medieval buildings, both religious and secular, of great 
beauty and interest. The cathedral, dedicated to St John the 
Baptist, was begun in 1148 and completed at the close of the 
I5tii century, enlarged in the 17 th and 18th centuries, and 
restored between 1873 and 1875 ; it is rich in notable treasures, 
especially the high altar of beaten silver, and in beautiful 
paintings and sculptures. The Kreuzkirche (church of the Holy 
Cross), dating from the 13th and 14th centuries, is an interesting 
brick building, remarkable for its stained glass and its historic^ 
monuments, among which is the tomb of Henry IV., duke of 
Silesia. The Sandkirche, so called from its dedication to Our 
Lady on the Sand, dates from the 14th century, and was until 
1810 the church of the Augustinian canons. The Dorotheen- 
or Minoritenkirche, remarkable for its high-pitched roof, was 
founded by the emperor Charles IV. in 1 35 1 . These are the most 
notable of the Roman Catholic churches. Of the Evangelical 
churches the most important is that of St Elizabeth, founded 
about 1250, rebuilt in the 14th ^nd 15th centuries, and restored 
in 1857. Its lofty tower contains the largest bell in Silesia, and 
the diurch possesses a celebrated organ, fine stained glass, a 
magnificent stone pyx (erected in 1455) over 52 ft. high, and 
portraits of Luther and Melanchthon by Lucas Cranach. The 
church of St Mary Magdalen, built in the 14th century on the 
model of the cathedral, has two lofty Gothic towers connected 
by a bridge, and is interesting as having been the church in which, 
in 1523, the reformation in Silesia was first proclaimed. Other 
noteworthy ecclesiastical buildings are the graceful Gothic 
church of St Michael built in 1871, the bishop’s palace and the 
Jewish synagogue, the finest in Germany after that in Berlin. 

The business streets of the city converge upon the Rii^, tlie 
market square, in which is the town-hall, a fine Gothic building, 
begun in the middle of the 14th and completed in the x6th 
century. Within is the Furstensaal, in which the diets of Silesia 
were formerly held, while beneath is the famous Schweidnitzer 
Keller, used continuously since 1355 as a beer and wine house. 
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The university, a spacious Gothic building facing the Oder, is a 
striking edifice. It was built (1728-1736) as a college by the 
Jesuits, on the site of the former imperial castle presented to 
them by the emperor Leopold L, and contains a magnificent hall 
(Aula Leopoldina), richly ornamented with frescoes and capable 
of holding 1200 persons. Breslau possesses a large number of 
other important public buildings : the Stadthaus (civic hall), 
the royal palace, the government offices (a handsome pile erected 
in 1887), the provincial House of Assembly, the municipal 
archives, the courts of law, the Silesian museum of arts and 
crafts and antiquities, stored in the former assembly hall of the 
estates (St&ndehaus), which was rebuilt for the purpose, the 
museum of fine arts, the exchange, the Stadt and Lobe theatres, 
the past office and central railway station. There are also 
numerous hospitals and schools. Breslau is exceedingly rich in 
fine monuments ; the most noteworthy being the equestrian 
statues of Frederick the Great and Frederick William III., both 
by Kiss ; the statue of Blucher by Rauch ; a marble statue of 
General Tauentzien by Langhans and Schadow ; a bronze statue 
of Karl Gottlieb Svarez (1746-1798), the Prussian jurist, a monu- 
ment to Schleiermacher, bom here in 1768, and statues of the 
emperor William I., Bismarck and Moltke. There are also several 
handsome fountains. Foremost among the educational estab- 
lishments stands the university, founded in 1702 by the emperor 
Leopold 1 . as a Jesuit college, and greatly extended by the in- 
corporation of the university of Frankfort-on-Odcr in 1811. Its 
library contains 306,000 volumes and 4000 MSS., and has in the 
so-called Bibliotheca Habichtiana a valuable collection of oriental 
literature. Among its auxiliary establishments arc botanical 
gardens, an observatory, and anatomical, physiological and 
kindred institutions. There are eight classical and four modern 
schools, two higher girls’ schools, a Roman Catholic normal 
school, a Jewish theological .seminary, a school of arts and crafts, 
and numerous literary and charitable foundations. It is, however, 
as a commercial and indu.strial city that Breslau is most widely I 
known. Its situation, close to the extensive coal and iron fields 
of Upper Silesia, in proximity to the Au.strian and Russian 
frontiers, at the centre of a network of railways directly com- 
municating both with these countries and with the chief towns 
of northern and central Germany, and on a deep waterway 
connecting with the Kibe and the Vistula, facilitates its very 
considerable tran.sit and export trade in the products of the 
province and of the neighbouring countries. These embrace 
coal, sugar, cereals, spirits, petroleum and timber. The local 
industries comprise machinery and tools, railway and tramway 
carriages, furniture, ca.st-iron goods, gold and silver work, carpets, 
furs, cloth and cottons, paper, musical instruments, glass and 
china. Breslau is the headquarters of the VI. German army 
corps and contains a large garrison of troops of all arms. 

History . — Breslau (lait. Vratislavia) is first mentioned by the 
chronicler Thietmar, bishop of Merseburg, in a.d. jooo, and was 
probably founded some years before this date. Early in the nth 
century it was made the seat of a bishop, and after leaving formed 
part of Poland, became the capital of an independent duchy in 
1163. Destroyed by the Mongols in 1241, it soon recovered its 
former prosperity and received a large influx of German colonists. 
The bishop obtained the title of a prince of the Empire in 1290.' 
When Henry VI., the last duke of Breslau, died in 1335, the city 
came by purchase to John, king of Bohemia, whose successors 
retained it until about 1460. The Bohemian kings bestowed 
various privileges on Breslau, which soon began to extend its 
commerce in all directions, while owing to increasing wealth the 
citizens took up a more independent attitude. Disliking the 
Hussites, Breslau placed itself under the protection of Pope 
Pius 11 . in 1463, and a few years afterwards came under the rule 
of the Hungarian king, Matthias Corvinus. After his death in 
1490 it again became subject to Bohemia, passing with the rest 

^ In ITQ5 Jaroslaw, son of Boleslaus I. of Lower Silesia, who 
became bi.shop of Breslau in 1198, inherited the duchy of Neisse, 
which at his death (1201) he bequeathed to his successors in the see. 
The Austrian part of Neisse still bebngs to the bishop of Breslan, 
who also still bears the title of prince bishop. 
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of Sileaia to the Habsb^s when in 1526 Ferdinand, afterwards 
eniMror, was chosen king of Bohemia. Having pi^d almost 
unoistuibed through the periods of the Reformation and the 
Thirty Years’ War, Breslau was compelled to own the authority of 
Frederick the Great in 1741. It was, however, recovered by the 
Austrians in 1757, but was regained by Frederick after his victory 
at Leuthen in the same year, and has since belonged to Prussia, 
although it was held for a few days by the French in 1807 after 
the battle of Jena, and again in 1813 ^ter the battle of Bautzen. 
The sites of the fortifications, dismantled by the French in 1807, 
were given to the civic authorities by King Frederick William III., 
and converted into promenades. In March 1813 this monarch 
issued from Breslau his stirring appeals to the Prussians, An 
mein Volk and An mein Kriegesheetj and the city was the centre 
of the Prussian preparations for the campaign which ended at 
Leipzig. After the Prussian victory at Sadowa in 1866, William I, 
made a triumphant and complimentary entry into the city, which 
since the days of Frederick the Great has bwn only less loyal to 
the roval house than Berlin itself. 

See Biirkner and Stein, Geschichte der Stadt Breslau (Bresl. 1851- 
1853) ; J. Stein, Geschichte der Stadt Breslau im igten Jahrhundert 
(188.1) ; O. Frenzel, Breslauer Stadtbuch (" Codex dipl, Silisiae,” 
vol. li. 1882) ; Luch.s, Breslau ^ ein h'Uhrer durch die Stadt (12th ed., 
Bresl. 1904). 

BRESSANT, JEAN BAPTISTE PROSPER (1815-1886), French 
actor, was born at Chalon-sur-Saone on the 23rd of October 1815, 
and l^gan his stage career at the Varbt^s in Paris in 1833. In 
1838 he went to the French theatre at St Petersburg, where for 
eight years he played important parts with ever-increasing 
reputation. His success was confirmed at the Gymnase when he 
returned to Paris in 1846, and he made his dibut at the Com^die 
Fran9aise as a full-fledged sociitaire in 1854. From playing the 
ardent young lover, he turned to leading roles both in modem 
plays and in the classical repertoire. His Richelieu in Mile de 
BeUe-lsle, his Octave in Alfred de Musset’s Les Caprices de 
Marianne^ and his appearance in de Musset’s 11 faut qu'une porte 
soil oumte ou fermee and Un caprice were followed by Tartu ffe, 
he Misanthrope and Don Juan. Bressant retired in 1875, and 
died on the 23rd of January 1886. During his professorship at 
the Conservatoire, Mounet-SuUy was one of his pupils. 

BRESSE, a district of eastern France embracing portions of 
the departments of Ain, Saone-et-Loire and Jura. The Bresse 
extends from the Domb^ on the south to the river Doubs on the 
north, and from the Saone eastwards to the Jura, measuring 
some 60 m. in the former, and 20 m. in the latter direction. It 
is a plain varying from 600 to 800 ft. above the sea, with few 
eminences and a slight inclination westwards. Heaths and 
coppice alternate with pastures and arable land ; pools and 
marshes are numerous, especially in the north. Its chief rivers 
are the Veyle, the Reyssouze and the Seille, all tributaries of the 
Saone, The soil is a gravelly clay but moderately fertile, and 
cattle-raising is largely carried on. The region is, however, more 
especially celebrated for its table poultry. The inhabitants pre- 
serve a distinctive but almost olsolete costume, with a curious 
head-dress. The Bresse proper, called the Bresse Bressme, 
comprises the northern portion of the department of Ain. The 
greater part of the district belonged in the middle ages to the 
lords of Bag6, from whom it passed in 1272 to the house of Savoy. 
It was not till the first half of the 15th century that the province, 
with Bouig as its capital, was founded as such. In i6oi it was 
ceded to France by the treaty of Lyons, after which it formed 
(together with the province of Bugey) first a separate government 
and afterwards part of the government of Burgundy. 

BRESSUIRE, a town of western France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Deux-S^vres, 48 m. N. of Niort 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 4561. The town is situated on an eminence 
overlooking the Dole, a tributary of the Aigenton. It is the 
centre of a cattle-rearing and agricultural region, and has 
important markets ; the manufacture of wooden type and 
woollen goods is carried on. Bressuire has two builoings of 
interest : the church of Notre-Darae, which, dating chiefly from 
the i2th and 15th centuries, has an imposing towet of the 
Renaissance period ; and the castle, bmlt by tbe lords of 
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Beaumont, vassals of the viscount of Thouars. The latter is now 
in ruins, and a portion of the site is occupied by a modem 
chateau, but an inner and outer line of fortifications are still to 
be seen. The whole forms the finest assemblage of feudal ruins 
in Poitou. Bressuire is the scat of a sub-prefect and has a 
tribunal of first insUnce. Among the disasters suffered at various 
times by the town, its capture from the English and subsequent 
pillage by French troops under du Guesclin in 1370 is the most 
memorable. 

BREST, a fortified seaport of western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Finist^re, 155 m. W.N.W. 
of Rennes by rail. Population (1906) town, commune, 

85,294. It is situated to the north of a magnificent land- 
locked bay, and occupies the slopes of two hills divided by the 
river Penfeld,-^the part of the town on the left bank being j 
regarded as Brest proper , while the part on the right is known | 
as Recouvrance. There are also extensive suburbs to the east 
of the town. The hill-sides are in some places so steep that the | 
ascent from the lower to the upper town has to be effected by 
flights of steps and the second or third storey of one house is 
often on a level with the ground storey of the next, I'he chief 
street of Brest bears the name of rue de Siam, in honour of the 
Siamese embassy sent to Louis XIV., and terminates at the 
remarkable swing-bridge, constructed in 1861, which crosses 
the mouth of the Penfeld. Running along the shore to the south 
of the town is the Cours d’Ajot, one of the finest promenades of 
its kind in France, named after the engineer who constructed it. 
It is planted with trees and adorned with marble statues of 
Neptune and Abundance by Antoine Coysevox. The castle with 
its donjon and seven towers (12th to the i6th centuries), com- 
manding the entrance to the river, is the only interesting building 
in the town. Brest is the capibil of one of the five naval arron- 
dissements of France. The naval port, which is in great part 
excavated in the rock, extends along both banks of the Penfeld ; 
it comprises gun-foundries and workshops, magazines, ship- 
building yards and repairing docks, and employs about 7000 
workmen. There are also large naval barracks, training ships 
and naval schools of various kinds, and an important naval 
hospital. Brest is the scat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a board 
of trade-arbitrators, two naval tribunals, and a tribunal of 
maritime commerce. There are also lycees for boys and girls 
and a school of commerce and industry. The commercial port, 
which is separated from the town itself by the Cours d’Ajot, 
comprises a tidal port with docks and an outer harbour ; it is 
protected by jetties to the east and west and by a breakwater 
on the south. In 1905 the numljer of vessels entered was 202 
with a tonnage of 67,755, and cleared 160 with a tonnage of 
61,012. Tlie total value of the imports in 1905 was £244,000. 
The chief were wine, coal, timber, mineral tar, fertilizers and 
lobsters and crayfish. Exports, of which the chief were wheal- 
flour, fruit and superphosphates, were valued at £40,000. Besides 
its sardine and mackerel fishing industry, the town has flour- 
mills, breweries, foundries, forges, engineering works, and manu- 
factures of blocks, candles, chemic^s (from sea-weed), boots, 
shoes and linen. Brest communicates by submarine cable with 
America and French West Africa. The roadstead consists of a 
deep indentation with a maximum length of 14 m. and an 
average width of 4 m., the mouth being Imrred by the peninsula 
of Qu6lem, leaving a passage from i to 2 m. broad, known as 
the Goulet. The outline of the bay is broken by numerous smaller 
bays or arms, formed by the embouchures of streams, the most 
important being the Anse de Qu 61 ern, the Anse de Poulmie, and 
the mouths of the Ch&teaulin and the Landemeau. Brest is a 
fortress of the first class. The fortifieadons of the town and the 
harbour fall into four groups : (1) the very numerous forts and 
batteries guarding the approaches to and the channel of the 
Goulet ; (2) the batteries and forts directed upon the roads*'; (3) 
a group of works preventing access to the peninsula of Qu^lem 
and commanding the ground to the south of the peninsula from 
which many of the works of group (2) could be taken in reverse ; 
(4) the defences of Brest itself, consisting of an old-fashioned 


fficeinte possessing little military value and a chain of detached 
forts to the west of the town. 

Nothing definite is known of Bre.st till about 1240, when it was 
ceded by a count of Iv 4 on to John I., duke of Brittany. In 1342 
John of Montfort gave it up to the English, and it did not finally 
leave their hands till 1397. Its medieval importance was great 
enough to give rise to the saying, He is not duke of Brittany 
who is not lord )f Brest.” By the marriage of Francis 1 . with 
Claude, daughter of Anne of Brittany, Brest with the rest of 
the duchy definitely passed to the French crown. The advant- 
ages of the situation for a seaport town were first recognized by 
Richelieu, who in 1631 constructed a harbour with wooden 
wharves, which soon became a station of the Trench navy. 
Colbert changed the wooden wharves for masonry and otherwise 
improved the port, and Vauban's fortifications followed in 168CK 
1688. During the i8th century the fortifications and the naval 
importance of the town continued to develop. In 1694 an 
English squadron under John, 3rd Lord Berkeley, was miserably 
defeated in attempting a landing ; but in 1794, during the 
revolutionary war, the French fleet, under Villaret de Joyeuse, 
was as thoroughly beaten in the same place by the English 
admiral Howe. 

BREST-LITOVSK (Polish Brzesc-Litfvski ; and in the Chron. 
Beresiie and Beresiav\ a strongly fortified town of Russia, in the 
government of Grodno, 137 m. by rail S. from the city of Grodno, 
in 52° 5' N. lat, and 23^* 39' E. long., at the junction of the 
navigable river Mukhovets with the Bug, and at the intersection 
of railways from Waarsaw, Kiev, Moscow and East Pru.ssia. 
Pop. (1867) 22,4Q3 ; (190^) 42,812, of whom more than one-half 
were Jews. It contains a Jewish synagogue, which was regarded 
in the i6th century as the first in Europe, and is the seat of 
an Armenian and of a Greek Catholic bishop ; the former has 
authority over the Armenians throughout the whole country, 
llie town carries on an extensive trade in grain, flax, hemp, 
wood, tar and leather. First mentioned in the beginning of 
the nth century, Brest-Litovsk was in 1241 laid waste by the 
MongoL and was not rebuilt till 1275 ; its suburl>s were burned 
by the Teutonic Knights in 1379 ; and in the end of the 15th 
century the whole town met a similar fate at the hands of the 
khan of the Crimea. In the reign of the Polish king Sigisnitind 
III. diets were held there ; and in 1594 and 1596 it was the 
meeting -place of two remarkable councils of the bishops of 
western Russia. In 1657, and again in 1706, the tow'^n was 
captured by the Swedes ; in 1794 it was the scene of Suvarov’s 
victory over the Polish general Sierakowski ; in 1795 it was added 
to the Russian empire. The Brest-I.itovsk or King’s canal 
(50 m. long), utilizing the Mukhovets-Bug rivers, forms a link 
in the waterways that connect the Dnieper with tbt; Vistula. 

BRETEUIL, LOUIS CHARLES AUGUSTE LE TONNELIER, 
Baron de (1730-1807), French diplomatist, was bom at the 
chateau of Azay-le-F6ron (Indre) on the 7th of March 1730. 
He was only twenty-eight when he was appointed by Louis XV. 
ambassador to the elector of (Cologne, and two years later he was 
sent to St Petersburg. He arranged to be temporarily absent 
from his post at the time of the palace revolution V)y which 
Catherine 11 . was placed on the throne. In 1769 he w'as sent to 
Stockholm, and subsequently represented his government at 
Vienna, Naples, and again at Vienna until 1783, when he was 
recall^ to become minister of the king's household. In this 
capacity he introduced considerable reforms in prison administra- 
tion. A close friend of Marie Antoinette, he presently came 
into collision with Calonne, w'ho demanded his dismissal in 1787. 
His influence with the king and queen, especially with the latter, 
remained unshaken, and on Necker's dismissal on the iith of 
July 1789, Breteuil succeeded him as chief minister. The fall 
of the Bastille three days later put an end to the new ministry^ 
and Breteuil made his way to Switzerland with the first party of 
At Soleure, in November 1790, he received from Louis 
XVI. exclusive powers to negotiate with the European courts, 
and in his efforts to check the ill-advised diplomacy of the 
Smigre princes, he soon brought himself into opposition with his 
old rival Calonne, who held a chief place m their councils. 
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After the failure of the flight to Varennes, in the arrangement 
of which he had a share^ Breteuil received mstructions from 
Louis XVL, designed to restore amicable relations with the 
princes. His distrust of the king’s brothers and his defence of 
^uis XVI. ’s prerogative were to some extent justified, but his 
intransigeant attitude towards these princes emphasized the 
dissensions of the royal family in the eyes of foreign sovereigns, 
who looked on the comte de Provence as the natural representa- 
tive of his brother and found a pretext for non-interference on 
Louis’s behalf in the contradictory statements of the negotiators. 
Breteuil himself was the object of violent attacks from the party 
of the princes, who asserted tliat he persisted in exercising 
powers which had been revoked by Louis XVI. After the 
execution of Marie Antoinette he retired into private life near 
Hamburg, only returning to France in 1802. He died in Paris 
on the 2nd of November 1807. 

See the memoirs of Bertrand de MoUeville (2 vols., Paris, 1816) 
and of the marqujs de Bouille (2 vols., Paris, 1884) ; and E. Baudot, 
CohlcntXf (1889), forming part ol his Hist, de Emigration. 

br£tigny, a French town (dept. Eure-et-Loir, arrondisse- 
ment and canton of Chartres, commune of Sours), which gave 
its name to a celebrated treaty concluded there on the 8th 
of May 1360, between Edward III. of England and John II., 
surnamed the Good, of France. The exactions of the English, 
who wished to yield as few as possible of the advantages claimed 
by them in the treaty of London, made negotiations difficult, 
and the discussion of terms begun early in April lasted more 
than a montli. By virtue of this treaty Edward III. obtained, 
besides Guienne and Gascony, Poitou, Saintonge and Aunis, 
Ag(jriais, P6rigord, Limousin, Quercy, Bigorre, tlie countsliip 
of Gaurc, Angoumois, Rouergue, Montreuil-sur-mer, Punthieu, 
Calais, Sangatte, Ham and the countship of Guines. John 11 . 
had, moreover, to pay three millions of gold crowns for his 
ransom. On hi.s side the king of England gave up the duchies 
of Normandy and Touraine, the countships of Anjou and Maine, 
and the suzerainty of Brittany and of Flanders. As a guarantee 
for the payment of his ransom, John the Good gave as hostages 
two of his sons, several princes and nobles, four inhabitants of 
J’aris, and two citizens from each of the nineteen principal towns 
of France. This treaty was ratified and sworn to by the two 
kings and by their eldest sons on the 24th of October 1360, 
at Calais. At the same time were signed the special conditions 
relating to each important article of the treaty, and the renuncia- 
tory clauses in which the kings abandoned their rights over the 
territory they had yielded to one another. 

See Rymcr'.s J'oedera, vol. iii, ; Dumont, Corps diplomatique, vol. 
ir. ; Froissart, <*d. Luce, vol. vi. ; Les Grandes Chrontques de France, 
ed. J*aris, vol. vi. ; E. Cosneau, Les Grands TraiUs de la guerre de 
cent ans (1889). 

BRETON, JULES ADOLPHE AlfHt LOUIS (1827- ), 

French painter, was born on the ist of May 1827, at Courri^res, 
Pas de Gilais, France. His artistic gifts being manifest at an 
early age, he was sent in 1843 to Ghent, to study under the 
historical painter de Vigne, and in 1846 to Baron Wappers at 
Antwerp. Finally he worked in Paris under Drolling. His 
first efforts were in historical subjects : “ Saint Piat preaching 
in Gaul ” ; then, under the influence of the revolution of 18^, 
he represented “ Misery and Despair.” But Breton soon dis- 
covered that he was not born to be a historical painter, and he 
returned to the memories of nature and of the country which were 
impressed on him in early youth. In 1853 he exhibited the 
“ Return of the Harvesters ” at the Paris Salon, and the “ Little 
Gleaner” at Brussels. Thenceforward he was essentially a 
painter of rustic life, especially in the province of Artois, which 
he quitted only three times for short excursions : in 1864 to 
Provence, and in 1865 and 1873 to Brittany, whence he derived 
some of his happiest studies of religious scenes. His numerous 
subjects may be divided generally into four classes: labour, 
rest, rural festivals and religious festivals. Among his more 
important works may be named “ Women Gleaning,” and “ The 
Day after St Sebastian’s Day ” (1855), which gained him a 
third-class medal ; “ Blessing the Fields ” (1857), a second-class 
medal ; “ Erecting a Calvary ” (1859), now in the Lille gallery ; 


The Return of the Gleaners ” (1859), now in the Luxembourg ; 
“ Evening ” and ” Women Weeding ” (i86i), a first-class medal ; 
“ Grandfather’s Birthday ” (1862) ; ** The Qose of Day ” (1865) ; 
“ &rvest ” (1867) ; “ Potato Gatherers ” (1868) ; “ A Parto, 
Brittany ” (1869); “ The Fountain ” (1872), medal of honour ; 
“ The ^nfires of St John ” (1875) ; “ Women mending Nets ” 
(1876), in the Douai museum ; “ A Gleaner ”(1877), Luxembourg ; 
“ Evening, Finist^re ” (1881) ; The Song of the Lark ” (1884) ; 
“ The Last Sunbeam ” (1885); “ The Shepherd’s Star ” (1888) ; 
^‘The Call Home” (1889); ‘‘The Last Gleanings” (11895); 
“Gathering Poppies’’ (1897); “ITie Alarm Cry” (1899); 
“Twilight Glory” (1900). Bieton was elected to the Jnstitut in 
1886 on the death of Baudry. In 1889 he was mad? commander 
of the Legion of Honour, and in 1899 foreign member ojt the 
Royal Academy of London. He also wrote several books, among 
them Les Champs ei la mer (1876), Nos peintres du siide (1900), 
“Jeanne,” a poem, Ddphine Bernard (1902), and La Peinture 

(1904). 

See Jules Breton, d‘un artiste, art et tioiMru (autobiographical) , 
(Paris, 1890) ; Marius Vachon, Jules Breton (1899). 

BRETON, Britton or Brittaine, NICHOLAS (1545 ?-i626), 
English poet, belonged to an old family settled at Layer-Breton, 
Essex. His father, William Breton, who had made a considerable 
fortune by trade, died in 1559, and the widow {nee Elizabeth 
Bacon) married the poet George Gascoigne before her sons had 
attained their majority. Nicholas Breton was probably bom at 
the “ capitall mansion house ” in Red Cross Street, in the parish 
of St (jiles without Cripplegate, mentioned in his father’s will. 
There is no official record of liis residence at the university, but 
the diary of the Rev. Richard Madox tells us that he was at 
Antwerp in 1583 and was “ once of Oriel College.” He married 
Ann Sutton in X593, and had a family. He is supposed to have 
died shortly after the publication of his last work, Fantastickes 
(1626). Breton found a patron in Mary, countess of Pembroke, 
and wrote much in her honour until 1601, when she seems to 
have withdrawn her favour. It is probably safe to supplement 
the meagre record of his life by accepting as autobiographical 
some of the letters signed N.B. in A Paste with a Packet of Mad 
Letters (1603, enlarged 1637) ; the 19th letter of the second part 
contains a general complaint of many griefs, and proceeds as 
follows : “hath another been wounded in the warres, fared hard, 
lain in a cold bed many a bitter storme, and beene at many a 
liard banquet ? all these have 1 ; another imprisoned ? so have 
I ; another long been sicke ? so have I ; another plagued with 
an unquiet life ? so have I ; another indebted to his hearts 
griefc, and faine would pay and cannot? so am I.” Breton 
was a facile writer, popular with his contemporaries, and for- 
gotten by the next generation. His work consists of religious 
and pastoral poems, satires, and a number of miscellaneous prose 
tracts. His religious poems are sometimes wearisome by their 
excess of fluency and sweetness, but they are evidently the 
expression of a devout and earnest mind. His praise of the 
Virgin and his references to Mary Magdalene have suggested 
that he was a Catholic, but his prose writings abundantly prove 
that he was an ardent Protestant. Breton hod little gift for 
satire, and his best work is to be found in his pastoral poetry. 
His Passionate Shepheard (1604) is full of sunshine and fresh air, 
and of unaffected gaiety. The third pastoral in this bo<^ — 
“ Who can live in heart so glad As the merrie country lad ” — 
is well known ; with some other of Breton’s daintiest poems, 
amon^ them the lullaby, “ Come little babe, come silly soule,” 
it is incorporated in A. H. Bullcn’s Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Romances (1890). His keen observation of country life appears 
also in his prose idyll, Wits Trenckmour, “ a conference betwixt 
a scholler and an angler,” and in his Fantastickes, a series of 
short prose pictures of the months, the Christian festivals and 
the hours, which throw much light on the customs of the times. 
Most of Breton’s books are very rare and have great biblio- 
graphical value. His works, with the exception of some belong- 
ing to private owners, were collected by Dr A. B. Grosart in the 

^ This poem, however, comes from The Arbor of Amorous Devises, 
which is only in part Breton's work. 
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Chertsey Worthies Library in 1879, with an elaborate introduction 
quoting the documents for the poet's history. 

Breton's poetical works, the titles of which are here somewhat 
abbreviated, include The Wofhes of a Young Wit (i 577 ) ; ^ Fhorish 
upon Fancie (1577); The Pil^nmage to Paradise (1592); The 
Countess of Penbrook's Passwn (MS,), first printed by J. O. Hailiweli 
PhilUpps in X853 ; Pasqml's Pooles cappe, cntcrcu at Stationers' 
Hall in 1600; 'Pasqutl's Mistresse (1600); PasquiVs Passe and 
Passeth Not (1600) ; Melancholike Humours (1600) ; Mane Mag- 
dalen's Love : a Solemne Passion of the Soules Love (1595), the first 
part of which, a })rose treatise, is probably by another hand ; the 
second part, a poem in six-lined stanza, is certainly by Breton ; 
/f Divine Poem, including " The Ravisht Soul ” and “ The Blessed 
Weeper " (1601) ; An Excellent Poem, upon the Longing of a Blessed 
Heart (1601) ; The Soules Heavenly Exercise (1601) ; The Soules 
Harmony (iho2) ; Olde Madcappe newe Gaily mawfrey (1602) ; The 
M other \ Blessing (1602) ; The Passionate Shepheard (1604) ; The 
Soules tmmortall Crowne (TO05}: A True Description of Vnthankful- 
nesst. (if>o2); The Honour of Valour (1605); An Invective against 
Treason ; / would and I would not {ibi 4) : Bryton’s Bowre of Delights 
(1301), edited by Dr Grosart in 1803, an unauthorized publication 
which contained some poems disclaimed by Breton ; The Arbor of 
Amorous Devises (entered at Stationers’ Hall, 1594), only in part 
Breton's ; and contributions to England's Helicon and other mis- 
cellanies of verse. Of his twenty-two prose tracts may be mentioned 
Wit's Trenchmour (1597), The Wit of Wit (1599), A Paste with a 
Pachet of Mad loiters (1603), Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania by N. B. 
(1606), Marv Magdalen's Lamentations (1604), and The Passion of a 
Discontented Mind (1601), are sometimes, but erroneously, ascribed 
to Breton. 

BRETdN DE LOS HERREROS. MANUEL (1796-1873), 
Spanish dramatist, was bom at Quel (Logrono) on the 19th of 
December 1796 and was educated at Madrid. Enlisting on the 
24th of May 1812, he served against the French in Valencia and 
Catalonia, and retired with the rank of corporal on the 8th of 
March 1822. He obtained a minor post in the civil service 
under the liberal government, and on his discharge determined to 
earn his living by writing for the stage. His first piece, A la 
vejez viruelas, was produced on the 14th of October 1824, and 
proved the writer to be the legitimate successor of the younger 
Moralin. His industry was astonishing : Ixetween October 1824 
and November 1828, he composed thirty -nine plays, six of them 
original, the rest being translations or recasts of classic master- 
pieces. In 1831 he published a translation of Tibullus, and 
acquired by it an unmerited reputation for scholarship which 
secured for him an appointment as sub-librarian at the national 
library. But the theatre claimed him for its own, and with the 
exception of Elena and a few other pieces in the fashionable 
romantic vein, his plays were a long series of successes. His only 
serious check occurred in 1840 ; the former liberal had grown 
conservative with age, and in La Ponchada he ridiculed the 
National Guard. He was dismissed from the national library, 
and for a short time was so unpopular that he seriously thought 
of emigrating to America ; but the storm blew over, and within 
two years Bret6n de los Herreros had regained his supremacy 
on the stage. He became secretary to the Spanish Academy, 
quarrelled with his fellow-members, and died at Madrid on the 
8th of November 1873. He is the author of some three hundred 
and sixty original plays, twenty-three of which are in prose. 
No Spanish dramatist of the nineteenth century approaches him 
in comic power, in festive invention, and in the humorous pre- 
sentation of character, while his metrical dexterity is unique. 
Marccla 0 ^ cual de los ires i ( 1831), Mu^rete; y verds ! (1837) and 
La Escuela del malrimonio (1852) still hold the stage, and are 
likely to hold it so long as Spanish is spoken. 

See Marquis de Moltns, Bretdn de los Herreros, recuerdos de su 
vida y de sus obras {Madrid, 1883) ; Obras de Bretdn de Herreros 
(3 vols., Madrid, 1883) ; E. Pifleyro, El Fomanticismo en Espaha 
(Paris, 1904). (J.F.-K.) 

BRBTSCHNBIDBR, KARL GOTTLIBB (1776-1848), Getman 
.scholar and theologian, was born at Gersdorf in Saxony. In 1 794 
he entered the university of Leipzig, where he studied theology 
for four years. After some years of hesitation he resolved to be 
ordained, and in 1802 he passed with great distinction the 
examination for candidatus Oieologiae, and attracted the regard 
of F, V. Reinhard, author of the System der ehrisilicken Moral 
(1788-1815), then court-prcarhcr at Dresden, who became his 


warm friend and patron during the remainder of his life. In 
1804-1806 Bretschneider was PrivaUdocent at the university 
of Wittenberg, where he lectured on philosophy and theology. 
During this time he wrote his work on the development of dogma, 
Sysiematische Entwickelung oiler in der Dogmatik vorkommenden 
Begriffe nach den symbolischen Schriften der evangelisch-luthe- 
rischen und reformirten Kirche (1805, 4th ed. 1841), which was 
followed by others, including an edition of Ecclesiasticus with a 
Latin commentary. On the advance of the French army under 
Napoleon into Prussia, he determined to leave Wittenberg and 
abandon his university career. Through the good offices of 
Reinhard, he became pastor of Schneeberg in Saxony (1807). 
In 1808 he was promoted to the office of superintendent of the 
church of Annaberg, in which capacity he had to decide, in 
accordance with the canon law of Saxony, many matters belong- 
ing to the department of ecclesiastical law. But the climate 
did not agree with him, and his official duties interfered with his 
theological studies. With a view to a change he took the degree 
of doctor of theology in Wittenberg in August 1812. In 1816 
he was appointed general superintendent at Gotha, where he 
remained until his death in 1848. This was the great period of 
his literary activity. 

In 1820 was published his treatise on the gospel of St John, 
entitled Probabilia de Evangelii et Epistolarum Joannis Apostoli 
indole et origine, which attracted much attention. In it he 
collected with great fulness and discussed with marked modera- 
tion the arguments against Johannine authorship. 'This called 
forth a number of replies. To the astonishment of every one, 
Bretschneider announced in the preface to the second edition 
of his Dogmatik in 1822, that be had never doubted the authen- 
ticity of the gospel, and had published his Probabilia only to 
draw attention to the subject, and to call forth a more complete 
defence of its genuineness. Bretschneider remarks in his auto- 
biography that the publication of this work had the effect of 
preventing his appointment as successor to Karl C. Tittmann 
in Dresden, the minister Detlev von Einsiedel (1773-1861) 
denouncing him as the “ slanderer of John *' (Johann issrhdnder). 
His greatest contribution to the science of exegesis was his 
Lexicon Manuale Graeco-Latinum in libros Novi Testamenti 
(1824, 3rd ed. 1840). Tliis work was valuable for the use which 
its author made of the Greek of the Septuagint, of the Old and 
New Testament Apocrypha, of Josephus, and of the apostolic 
fathers, in illustration of the language of the New Testament. 
In 1826 he published A pologie der neuern Theologie des evangeli- 
schen Deutscklands. Hugh James Rose had published in England 
(1825) a volume of sermons on the rationalist movement (The 
State of the Protestant Religion in Germany)^ in which he classed 
Bretschneider with the rationalists ; and Bretschneider contended 
that he himself was not a rationalist in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but a “ rational supematuralist.’^ Some of his numerous 
dogmatic writings passed through several editions. An English 
translation of his Manual of the Religion and History of the 
Christian Church appeared in 1857. His dogmatic position 
seems to be intermediate between the extreme school of natural- 
ists, such as Heinrich Paulus, J. F. Rohr and Julius Wegscheicler 
on the one hand, and D. F. Strauss and F. C. Baur on the other. 
Recognizing a supernatural element in the Bible, he nevertheless 
allowed to the full the critical exercise of reason in the interpreta- 
tion of its dogmas (cp. Otto Pfleiderer, Development of Theology y 
pp. 89 ff.). 

See his autobiogr^hy, Aus meinem Leben : Selbsibiographie von 
K. G. Bretschneider (Gotha, 1851), of which a translation, with notes, 
by Professor George E. Day, appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
American Biblical Repository, Nos. 36 and 38 (1852, 1853) ; Neu- 
dccker in Die allgemeine Kircheneeitung (1848), No. 38 ; Wflstcmann, 
Bretschneideri Memoria (1848) ; A. G. Farrar, Critical History of 
Free Thought (Bampton Lectures, 1862) ; Herzog-Hauck, Real- 
encyhlopddie (ed. 1897). 

BRETTEN, a town of Germany, in the grand duchy of Baden, 
on the Saalbach, 9 m. S.E. of Bruchsal by rail. Pop. (1900) 
4781. It has some manufactories of machinery* and japanned 
goods, and a considerable trade in timber and live stock. Bretlen 
was the birthplace of Melanchthon (1497), and in addition to a 
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Statue of him by Drake, a memorial hall, containing a collection' 
of his writings and busts suid pictures of his famous contem- 
poraries, has been erected. 

BRETW ALDA, a word used in the Angh-Saxott Chronicle 
under the date 827, and also in a charter of i^thelstan, king of 
the English. It appears in several variant forms {brytenwalda, 
bretenanwealda^ Ac.), and means most probably ** lord of the 
Britons ” or “ lord of Britain ” ; for although the derivation 
of the word is uncertain, its earlier syllable seems to be cognate 
with the words Briton and Britannia. In the Chronicle the title 
is given to Ecgbcrt, king of the English, “ the eighth king that 
was Bretwalda,” and retrospectively to seven kings who ruled 
over one or other of the English kingdoms. The seven names 
are copied from Bedels Historia Ecclesiastica, and it is interesting 
to note that the last king named, Oswiu of Northumbria, lived 
150 years before Ecgbert. It has been assumed that these seven 
kings exercised a certain superiority over a large part of England, 
hut if such superiority existed it is certain that it was extremely 
vague and was unaccompanied by any unity of oi^anization. 
Another theory is that Bretwalda refers to a war-leadership, 
or imperium^ over the English south of the Humber, and has 1 
nothing to do with Britons or Britannia. In support of this 
explanation it is urged that the title is given in the Chronicle 
to Ecgl)ert in the year in which he “ conquered the kingdom of 
the Mercians and all that was south of the Humber.” Less 
likely is the theory of Palgrave that the Bretwaldas were the 
successors of the pseudo-emperors, Maximus and Carausius, and 
claimed to share the imperial dignity of Rome ; or that of 
Kemble, who derives Bretwalda from the British word breotonj 
to distribute, and translates it “ widely ruling.” With regard to 
Ecgbert the word is doubtless given as a title in imitation of its 
earlier use, and the same remark applies to its use in iEthelstan's 
charter. 

Set* E. A. Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest^ vol. i. (Oxford, 
1877) : W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. i. (Oxford, 1897) ; 
J. R. Green, The Making of England, vol. ii. (London, 1897) ; F. 
Palgrave, The Else and Progress of the English Commonwealth 
(Ix>ndon, 1832) : J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England (London, 
1876) ; J. Rhys, Celtic Britain (London, 1884). 

BREUGHEL (or Brueghel), PIETER, Flemish painter, was the 
son of a peasant residing in the village of Breughel near Breda. 
After receiving instruction in painting from Koek, whose 
daughter he married, he spent some time in France and Italy, 
and then went to Antwerp, where he was elected into the Academy 
in 1551. He finally settled at Brussels and died there. The 
.subjects of his pictures are chiefly humorous figures, like those 
of 1 ). Teniers ; and if he wants the delicate touch and silvery 
clearness of that master, he has abundant spirit and comic power. 
He is said to have died about the year 1570 at the age of 
sixty ; other accounts give 1590 as the date of his death. 

His son Pieter, the younger (1564-1657), known as Hell ” 
Breughel, was born in Brussels and died at Antwerp, where his 

Christ bearing the Cross ” is in the museum. 

Another son Jan {c. 1569-1642), known as “ Velvet ” Breughel, 
was bom at Brussels. He first applied himself to painting flowers 
and fruits, and afterwards acquired considerable reputation by 
his landscapes and sea-pieces. After residing long at Cologne 
he travelled into Italy, where his landscapes, adorned with small 
figures, were greatly admired. He left a large number of pictures, 
chiefly landscapes, which are executed with great skill. Rubens 
made use of Breughel’s hand in the landscape part of several 
of his small pictures — such as his “ Vertumnus and Pomona,” 
the “ Satyr viewing the Sleeping Nymph,” and the “ Terrestrial 
Paradise.” 

BREVET (a diminutive of the Fr. bref), a short writing, 
originally an official writing or letter, with the particular meaning 
of a papal indulgence. The use of the word is mainly confined 
to a commission, or official document, giving to an officer in the 
army a permanent, as opposed to a local and temiwrary, rank 
in the service higher than that he holds substantively in his 
corps. In the British army ** brevet rank ” exists only above 
the rank of captain, but in the United States army it is possible 
to obtain a brevet as first lieutenant. In France the term 


hreveli is particularly used with respect to the General Staff, 
to express the equiv^ent >f the English ” passed Staff College ” 
(p.s.c.). 

BREVIARY (Lat. breviarium, abridgnwnt, epitome), the book 
which contains the offices for the canonical hours, i.f. the daffy 
service of the Roman Catholic Church. As compared with Hie 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer it is both more and less com- 
prehensive] more, in that it includes lessons and hymns for 
every day in the year ; less, because it excludes the Eucharistic 
office (contained in the Missal), and the special offices connected 
with baptism, marriage, burial, ordination, Ac., which pxt found 
in the Ritual or the Pontifical. In the early days oft^ristian 
worship, when Jewish custom was followed, the Bible furnished 
all that was thought necessary, containing as it did the books from 
which the lessons were read and the psalms that were rebited. 
The first step in the evolution of the Breviary was the separation 
of the Psalter into a choir-book. At first the president of the 
local church (bishop) or the leader of the choir chose a particular 
psalm as he thought appropriate. From about the 4th century 
certain psalms began to be grouped together, a process that was 
furthered by the monastic practice of daily reciting the 150 
psalms. This took so much time that the monks began to apre^ 
it over a week, dividing each day into hours, and allotting to 
each hour its portion of the Psalter. St Benedict in the 6th 
century drew up such an arrangement, probably, though not 
certainly, on the basis of an older Roman division which, though 
not so skilful, is the one in general use. Gradually there were 
added to these psalter choir-books additions in the form of 
antiphons, responses, collects or short prayers, for the use of 
those not skilful at improvisation and metric^ compositions. 
Jean Beleth, a 12th-century liturgical author, gives the following 
list of books necessary for the right conduct of the canonical 
office : — the Antipkonarium, the Old and New Testaments, the 
Passionarius (liber) and the Legendarius (dealing respectively 
with martyrs and saints), the Homiliarius (homilies on the 
Gospels), the Sermologus (collection of sermons) and the works 
of the Fathers, besides, of course, the Psalterium and the CoUec- 
iarium. To overcome the inconvenience of using such a library 
the Breviary came into existence and use. Already in the 8th 
century Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, had in a Breviarium 
Psalterii made an abridgment of the Psalter for the laity, giving 
a few psalms for each day, and Alcuin had rendered a similar 
service by including a prayer for each day and some other 
prayers, but no lessons or homilies. The Breviary rightly so called, 
however, only dates from the nth century; the earliest MS. 
containing the whole canonical office is of the year 1099 and is 
in the Mazarin library. Gregory VII. (pope 1075-1085), too, 
simplified the liturgy as performed at the Roman court, and gave 
his abridgment the name of Breviary, which thus came to denote 
a work which from another point of view might be called a 
Plenary, involving as it did the collection of sev^j^ works into 
one. There are several extant specimens of i2th-iSftntury Brevi- 
aries, all Benedictine, b^t under Innocent III. (pope 1198-1216^ 
their use was extended, especially by the newly foun^d ana 
active Franciscan order. These preaching friars, with the author- 
ization of Gregory IX., adopted (with some modifications, e.g. 
the substitution of the ” Gallican ” for the “ Roman ” version of 
the Psalter) the Breviary hitherto used exclusively by the Roman 
court, and with it gradually swept out of Europe dl the earlier 
partial books (Legendaries, Responsories), Ac., and to some extent 
the local Breviaries, like that of Sarum. Finally, Nicholas HI. 
(pope 1277-1280) adopted this version both for the curia and for 
the basilicas of Rome, and thus made its position secure. The 
Benedictines and Dominicans have Breviaries of their own. 
The only other types that merit notice are (1) the Mozarabic 
Breviary, once in use throughout all Spain, but now confined to a 
single foundation at Toledo ; it is remarkable for the number 
and length of its hymns, and for the fact that the majority of its 
collects are addressed to God the Son ; (2) the Ambrosian, now 
confined to Milan, where it owes its retention to the attMhment 
of the clergy and people to their traditionary rites, which they 
derive from St Ambrose (see Liturgy). 
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Till the councU of Trent every bishop had full power to regulate 
the Breviary of his own diocese ; and this was acted upon almc^t 
everywhere. Each monastic community, also, had one of its 
own. Pius V. (pope 1566-1572)/ however, while sanctioning 
those which could show at least 200 years of existence, made the 
Roman obligatory in all other places. But the influence of the 
court of Rome has gradually gone much beyond this, and has 
superseded almost all the local “ uses.” The Roman has thus 
become nearly universal, with the allowance only of additional 
offices for saints specially venerated in each particular diocese. 
The Roman Breviary has undergone sevei^ revisions. The 
most remarkable of these is that by Francis Quignonez, cardinal 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (1536), which, though not accepted 
by Rorne,^ formed the model for the still more thorough reform 
made in 1549 by the Church of England, whose daily morning and 
evening services are but a condensation and simpRhcation of the 
Breviary offices. Some parts of the prefaces at the beginning 
of the English Prayer-Book are free translations of those of 
Quignonez. The Pian Breviary was again altered by Sixtus V. 
in 1588, who introduced the revised Vulgate text ; by Clement 
Vlli. in 1602 (through Baronius and Bellarmine), especially as 
concerns the rubrics ; and by Urban VIII. (1623-1644), a purist 
who unfortunately tampered with the text of the hynms, injuring 
both their literary charm and their historic worth. 

In the 17th and i8th centuries a movement of revision took 
place in France, and succeeded in modifying about half the 
Breviaries of that country. Historically, this proceeded from 
the labours of Jean de Launoy (1603-1678), le denicheur 
des saints,” and Louis S6bastien le Nain de Tillemont, who had 
shown the falsity of numerous lives of the saints ; while theo- 
logically it was produced by the Port Royal school, which led 
men to dwell more on communion with God as contrasted with 
the invocation of the saints. This was mainly carried out by the 
adoption of a rule that all antiphons and responses should be in 
the exact words of Scripture, which, of course, cut out the whole 
class of appeals to created beings. The services were at the same 
time simplified and shortened, and the use of the whole Psalter 
every week (which had become a mere theory in the Roman 
Breviary, owing to its frequent supersession by saints’ day 
services) was made a reality. These reformed French Brevi- 
aries — the Paris Breviary of 1680 by Archbishop Fran9ois 
de ITarlay (1625-1695) and that of 1736 by Archbishop Charles 
Gaspard Guillaume de Vintimille (1655-1746) — show a deep 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, and much careful adaptation of 
different texts ; but during the pontificate of Pius IX. a strung 
Ultramontane movement lu’ose against them. This was inau- 
gurated by Montalembert, but its literary advocates were chiefly 
Dom Gueranger, a learned Benedictine monk, abbot of Solesmes, 
and Louis Frangois Veuillot (1813-1883) of the Vnivers ; and it 
.succeeded in suppressing them everywhere, the last diocese to 
surrender bdw Orleans in 1875. Jansenist and Galilean 
influence waimso strongly felt in Italy and in Germany, where 
Breviaries based on the French models w^e published at Cologne, 
Munster, Mainz and other towns. Meanwiile, under the direction 
of Benedict XIV. (pope 1740-1758), a spwial congregation col- 
lected many materials for an officii revision, but nothing was 

f ublished. Subsequent changes have been very few and minute, 
n 1902, under Leo XIIL, a commission under the presidency 
of Monsignor Louis Duchesne was appointed to consider the 
Breviary, the Missal, the Pontifical and the Ritual. 

The b^uty and value of many of the Latin Breviaries were 
brought to Uie notice of English churchmen by one of the 
numbers of the Oxford Tracts for the Times, since which time 
they have been much more studied, both for their own sake and 
for the light they throw upon the EngUsb Prayer-Book. 

From a bibliographical point of view some of the early printed 
Breviaries are among the rarest of literary curiosities, being 
merely local. The copies were not spread far, and were soon 

^ It was approved by Clement VII. and Paul III., and permitted 
as a substitute for the unrevised Breviary, until Pius v. in 1568 
excluderl it as too short and too modem, and issued a reformed 
edition Uireviarium Viamtm, Pian Breviary) of the old Breviary. 


worn out by the daily use made of them. Doubtless many 
editions have perished without leaving a trace of their existence, 
while others are known by unique copies. In Scotland the only 
one which has survived the convulsions of the i6th century is 
that of Aberdeen, a Scottish form of the Sarum Ofl&ce,*'^ revised 
by William ElpWnstone (bishop 1483-15x4), and printed at 
Edinburgh by Walter Chapman and .^drew Myllar in 150^1510. 
Four copies have been preserved of it, of which only one is com- 
plete ; but it was reprinted in facsimile in 1854 for the Bannatyne 
Club by the munificence of the duke of Bucdeuch. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for the trustworthy notices of the early history 
of Scotland which are embedded in the lives of the national 
saints. Though enjoined by royal mandate in 1501 for general 
use within the realm of Scotland, it was probably never widely 
adopted. The new Scottish Prof^ium sanctioned for the Roman 
Catholic province of St Andrews in 1903 contains many of the 
old Aberdeen collects and antiphons. 

'Ihe Sarum or Salisbury Breviary itself was very widely used. 
The first edition was printed at Venice in 1483 by Raynald de 
Novimagio in folio; the latest at Paris, 1556, 1557. While 
modern Breviaries are nearly always printed in four volumes, 
one for each season of the year, the editions of the Sarum never 
exceeded two parts. 

Contents of the Roman Breviary. — At the beginning stands the 
usual introductory matter, such ai the tables for determining 
the date of Easter, the calendar, and the general rubrics. The 
Breviary itself is divided into four seasonal parts — winter, 
spring, summer, autumn — and comprises under each part (1) 
the Psalter ; (2) Proprium de Tempore (the special office of the 
season) ; (3) Proprium Sanctorum (special offices of saints) ; 
(4) Commune Sanctorum (general offices for saints) ; (5) Extra 
Services. These parts are often published separately. 

1. The Psalter. — This is the very backbone of the Breviary, the 
groundwork of the Catholic prayer-book ; out of it have grown the 
antiphons, responsories and versicles. In the Breviary the psalms 
are arranged according to a disposition dating from the 8th century, 
as follows. Psalms i.-cviii., with some omissions, arc recited at 
Matins, twelve each day from Monday to Saturday, and eighteen on 
Sunday. The omissions arc said at Lauds, Prime and Compline. 
Psalms cix.-cxlvii. (except cxvii., cxviii.and cxlii.) are said atVespers. 
five each day. Psalms cxlvni.-cl. are always used at Lauds, and 
give that hour its name. The text of this Psalter is thtat commonly 
knows as the Gallican. The name is misleading, for it is simply 
the second revision ( a . d . 392) made by Jerome of the old Itala 
version originally used in Rome. Jerome’s first revision of the Itala 
( a . d . 383), known as the Roman, is still used at St Peter's in Rome, 
but the “ Gallican," thanks especially to St Gregory of 'l ours, whi> 
introduced it into Gaul in the 6th century, has ousted it everywhere 
else. The Antiphonary of Bangor proves that Ireland accepted 
the Gallican version in the 7th century, and the English Church did 
so in the loth. 

2. The Proprium de Tempore contains the office of the seasons 
of the Christian year (Advent to Trinity), a conception that only 
gradually grow up. There is here given the whole service for every 
Sunday and week-day, the proper antiphons, responsories, hymns, 
and especially the course of daily Scripture-reading, averaging about 
twenty verses a day, and (roughly) arranged thus: for Advent, 
Isaiah ; Epiphany to Septuagesima, Pauline Epistles ; Lent, 
patristic homilies (Genesis on Sundays) ; Pa.ssion-tide, Jereniiah ; 
Easter to Whitsun, Acts, Catholic epistles and Apocalypse ; Whitsun 
to August, Samuel and Kings ; August to Advent, Wisdom books, 
Maccabees, Prophets. The extracts arc often scrappy and tom out 
of their context. 

3. The Proprium Sanctorum contains the lessons, p.salras and 
liturgical formularies for saints’ festivals, and depends on the days 
of the secular month. Most of the material here is hagiological 
biography, occasionally revised as by Leo XIII. in view of archaeo- 
logical and other discoveries, but still largely uncritical. Covering a 
great stretch of time and space, they do for the worshipper in the 
field of church history what the Scripture readings do m that of 
biblical history. As something like 90 % of the clays in the year 
have, during the course of centuries, been allotted to some saint or 
other, it is easy to sec how this section of the Breviary has encroached 
upon the Proprium de Tempore, and this is the chief problem that 
confronts any who are concerned for a revision of the Hreviary. 

4. The Commune Sanctorum comprises psalms, antiphon.s, lessons, 
&c., for feasts of various groups or classes (twelve in all) ; e.g. apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, virgins, and the Blessed Virgin Mary. These 
offices are of very ancient date, and many of them were probably 

® The Sarum Rite was much favoured in Scotland as a kind of 
protest against the jurisdiction claimed by the church of York. 
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in orm proper to individual saints. They contain passages ot 
great literary beauty. The .lessons read at the third noctum are 
patristic homilies on the Gospels, and together form a rough summary 
of theological instruction. 

5. Extra Here are found the Little Ofhce of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary, the Office of tlie Dead (obligatory on All Souls' Day), 
anci offices peculiar to each diocese. 

It has already been indicated, by reference to Matins, Lauds, &c.. 
that not only each day, but each part of the day, has its own office, 
the day being divided into liturgical “ hours.” A detailed account 
of these will be found in the article Hours, Canonical. Each of the 
hours of the office is composed of the same elements, and something 
must be said now of the nature of the.se constituent parts, of which 
mention has here and there been already made. Phey are : psalms 
(including canticles), antiphons, responsorie.s, hymns, lessons, litide 
ch^ters, versicle.s and collects. 

The psalms have already been dealt with, but it may be noted 
again how the multiplication of saints’ festivals, witli practically 
the same special psalms, tends in practice to constant repetition of 
about one-third of the Psalter, and correspondingly rare recital of 
the remaining two-thirds, whereas the Proprium de Tempore^ could 
it be adhered to, would provide equal opportunities for every psalm. 
As in the Greek tisaee and in the Benedictine, certain canticles like 
the Song of Moses (Exodus xv.), the Song of Hannah (i Sam. ii.), 
the prayer of Hahakkuk (hi.), the prayer of Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxviii.) 
and other similar Old Testament passages, and, from the Mew 
Testament, the Maraihcat, the Benedictus and the Nunc dimittls, 
are admitted as psalms. 

The antiphons are short liturgical forms, sometimes of biblical, 
sometimes of patri.stic origin, us<^ to introduce a psalm. The term 
originally signified a chant bv alternate choirs, hut has quite lost 
this meaning in the Breviary. ▼ 

The responsories are similar m form to the aniiplions, but come 
at the ena of the psalm, being originally the reply of the choir or 
congregation to the precentor wlio recited the psalm. 

'Phe hymns are short poems going back in part to the days of 
IVudentius, Synesius, Gregory of Nazianzus and Ambrose (4th and 
5th centuries), but mainly the work of medieval authors. Together 
they make a fine collection, and it is a jnt>' that Urban VTII. in his 
mi.staken humanistic zeal tried to improv<‘ Ihem. 

The lessons, as has been seen, are drawn variously from the Bible, 
the Acts of the Saints and the Bathers of the Church. In the primi- 
tive church, books afterwards excluded from the canon were often 
read, e.g. the letters of Clement of Rome an<l the Shepherd of Hermas. 
In later days the churches of Africa, having rich memorials of 
martyrdom, used them to supplement the reading of Scripture. 
Monastic influence accounts for the practice of adding to the reading 
of a biblical passage some patristic commentary or exposition. 
Books of homilies were compiled from the writings of SS. Augustine, 
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BREVIARY OF i!LAR10(BrmVinwm a collection 

of Roman law, cimpiled by order of Alaric II., king of the 
Visigoths, with tie advice of his bishops and noWos, in the 
twenty-second ycir of lys reign (a.d. 506). It comprises sixteen 
books of the Thfodosian code ; the Novels of Theodosius II., 
Valentinian m, Marcian. Alajorianus and Severus : the 
Institutes of Cjfius ; five bofts of the Sentmtuu Recepiae of 
Julius Paulus ;^hirtecn titles of the Gregorian code ; two titles 
of the Hermw^ian code ; and a fragment of the firet book of 
the Responsaf apiniani. It is termed a code (codex) in the 
certificate of Mianus, the king’s referendary, but unlike the code 
of Justinian.from which the writings' of jurists were excluded, 
it comprisejfboth imperial constitutions {Itges) and juridical 
treatises (jfa). From the circumstance that the Breviarium 
has prefixe/to it a royal rescript (rommonUoriunt) directing that 
copies of t, certified under the hand of Anianus, should be 
received kclusively as law throughout the kingdom of the 
Visigoth^ the compilation of the code has been attributed to 
Anianus^y many writers, and it is frequently designated the 
Breviarof Anianus (Breviarium Aniani). The code, however, 
appearto have been known amongst the Visigoths by the title 
of “ lA Romana, or ” Lex Theodosii,” and it was not until 
the century that the title of Breviarium ’’ was introduced 
to di^nguish it from a recast of the code, which was introduced 
into^rthem Italy in the 9th cenlur>’ for the use of the Romans 
in imbardy. Thi.s recast of the Visigothic code has been 
preTved m a MS. known as the Codex IHinensis, which was 
for^^y Kept in the archives of the cathedra) of Udine, hut is 
5 and it w'as published in the 18th century for the first 
by P. (Anciani in his collection of ancient laws entitled 
pbarorurn Leges Anliifuae. Aniither MS. of this l.^mbard 
jiast of the Visigothic code was discovered by Hfinel in the 
irary of St Gall. The chief value of the Visigothic code 

, „ msLsts in the fact that it is the only collection of Roman 

Hilary, Athanasius, Isidore, Gregory the Great and others, and tew in which the five first books of the llieodosian code and 
lormid part o£ the Ubrary of which the Breviary was^ the ultimate Ive books of the Senteniiae Recepiae of Tillius Paulus have 

compendium. In the lessons, as in the psalms, the order for specially nre«f»rvpd nnd « r , 

days breaks in upon the normal order of ferial oflices and dislocates,., R . > until the discovery of a MS. m the chapter 

the scheme for consecutive reading. The lessons an* rrafl at Matin.‘i'^*”*'^*y Verona, which contained the greater part of the 
(which i.s .subdivided into thref* nf»cturns) 

' ’ institutional writings of that great jurist had come 

down to us. 


The little chapters are very short lessons read al the other “ hours. 
The versides arc .short respon.sories u.so(l after the little chapter.',] 
The collects come at the close of the office and are short prayf 
summing up the supplications of the congregation. Tliey arise < 
of a primitive practice on the part of the bi.shop (local jircsidei 
examples of which are found in the Didachi' (Teaching of the Aposv 
and in the letters of Clement of Rome and Cyprian. Witli^ 
crystallization of church order improvisation in prayer 
place to set forms, and collections of prayers were made whicl^^ 
developed into Sacramentaries and Orationals. The collects^” 
Breviary are largely drawn from the Gelasian and other 
mentaries, and they are used to sum up the dominant idea' 
festival in connexion with which they happen to be used. . 

The difficulty of harmonizing the Proprium de Tempore ' 
Proprium Sanctorum, to which reference has been madej.°”Y 
partly met in the thirty-seven chapters of general rubric^*' 
tional help is given by a kind of Catholic Churchman's 
called the Ordo Recitandi Divini Officii, published in differ 
tries and dioceses, and giving, under every day, minute*^^ ® * 
for proper reading. 

Every clerk in orders 
publicly join in or privately 

the eyes — it takes abotil two nours in mm wiy; •.!*« .. 

Breviary services allotted for each day. In large < 
services are usnally grouped ; e.g. Matins and lAud 
A.M.) ; Prime, Terce (High Mass), Sext, and None (at 
Vc.spcrR and Compline (4 p.m.) ; and from four are thus 

ing on the amount of music and the number of high n jlannal of 
spent in choir. Laymen do not use the Breviary 
devotion to any great extent. ^ ^ 

The Roman Breviary has been translated 
marqnem of Bute in iS™ ; new etl. jMsion is nX 
nlogy, 1908), French and C»erman. The EnghsF • . ^ 

worttiy tor ite inclusion of the skilful renderings of 
by J. il. Newman, j* M. Neale and others. 


'Phe most complete edition of the 
the collection of Ron 


4,' £ -n 1 Breviarium will be found in 

the collection of Roman law* published under the title of Jus Civile 
Ante^Justimanum iBerMn, 1815). See also G. Hanel's Lix Pomana 
J tstgothorum (Berlin, 1847-1849). 

BREWER, JOHN SHERREN (1810-1879), Engiaft|btorian 
was bom in Norwich in 1810, the son of a Baptist scMok^ter! 
He was rfucated at Queen’s College, Oxford, was ordained in 
the ^urch of England in 1837, and became chaplain to a central 
I^ndon workhouse. In 1839 he was appointed lecturer in 
classical literature at King’s Colitge, London, and in 1855 he 
became professor of English language and literature and lecturer 
m modern history, succeeding F. D. Maurice. Meanwhile from 
1854 onwards he was also engaged in journalistic work on the 
Morntng Herald, Morning Post and Standard. In 1856 he was 
commissioned by the master of the rolls to prepare a calendar 
of the state papers of Henry VIII., a work demanding a vast 
amount of research. He was also made reader at the Rolls, 
and subsequently preacher. In 1877 Disraeli secured for him 
the crown living of Toppesfield, Essex. There he had time to 
continue his task of preparing hi.s Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of King Henry VllL, the Introductitms to which (published 
separately, under the title The Reign of Henry VllL, in 1884) 
form a scholarly and authoritative history of Henry VIII. ’§ 
reign. New editions of several standard historical works were 
also produced under Brewer’s direction. He died at Toppesfield 
in February 1879. 
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BREWING, in the modem acceptation of the term; a seriM 
of operations the object of which is to prepare an alcoholic 
beverage of a certain kind — to wit, beer— main^y from cereals 
(chiefly malted barley), hops and water. Although the art of 
preparing beer or ale is a very ancicnt\one, tht^rc is very 
little infornuition in the literature of the slbbjcct as to the 
apparatus and methods employed in early tim^. It seems fairly 
certain, however, that up to the i8th century Wse were of the 
most primitive kind. With regard to materialist know that 
prior to the general introduction of the hopVscc Ale) as a 
preservative and astringent, a number of otWr bitter and 
aromatic plants had l)een employed with thisiend in view. 
Thus J. L. Baker (The Brewing Industry) points out that the 
Cimbri used the Tamarix germanica, the ScanAnavians the 
fruit of the sweet gale (Myrica gale)j the Cauchi theiruit and the 
twigs of the chaste tree ( Vitex agrius easius), and tfc Icelanders 
the yarrow (Achilloea millefolium). \ 

The preparation of beer on anything approaching to a manu- 
facturing scale appears, until about the 12th or 13* century, 
to have been carried on in England chiefly in the m^asteries ; 
but as the brewers of London combined to form an ^ociation 
in the reign of Henry IV., and were granted a chartemn 1445, 
it is evident that brewing as a special trade or indus)^ must 
have developed with some rapidity. After the Reformaton the 
ranks of the trade brewers were swelled by numbers oftoonks 
from the expropriated monasteries. Until the i8th itury 
the professional brewers, or brewers for sale, as they arinow 
called, brewed chiefly for the masses, the worthier dasseWe- 
paring their own beer, but it then became gradually appwent 
to the latter (owing no doubt to improved methods of bre\^g, 
and for other reasons) that it was more economical and Vss 
troublesome to have their beer brewed for them at a reguLr 
brewery. The usual charge was 30s. per barrel for bitter aK, 
and 8s. or so for small beer. This tendency to centralize brewit 
operations became more and more marked with each succeediiS 
decade. Thus during i895-'i905 the number of private brewen^ 
declined from 17,041 to 9930. Of the private brewers still exist-\ 
ing, alM>ut four-fiftlis were in the class exempted from beer duty, i 
i.e. farmers occupying houses not exceeding £10 annual value 
who brew for their labourers, and other persons occupying 
houses not exceeding £15 annual value. The private houses 
subject to both beer and licence duty produced less than 20,000 
barrels annually. There are no official figures as to the number 
of “cottage brewers,” that is, occupiers of dwellings not exceeding 
£8 annual value; but taking everything into consideration it 
is probable that more than 99 % of the beer produced in the 
United Kingdom is brewed by public brewers (brewers for sale). 
The disappiearance of the smaller public brewers or their absorp- 
tion by the larger concerns has gone hand-in-hand with the 
gradual extinction of the private brewer. In the year 1894-1895 
8863 lice4 | dl|fwere issued to brewers for sale, and by 1904-1905 
this numolf had been reduced to 5164. There are numerous 
reasons for these change.s in the constitution of the brewing 
industry, chief among them being (a) the increasing difficulty, 
owing partly to licensing legislation and its administration, and 
partly to the competition of the great breweries, of obtaining an 
adequate outlet for retail sale in the shape of licensed houses; 
and (h) the fact that brewing has continuously become a more 
scientific and specialized industry, requiri^ costly and com- 
plicated plant and expert manipulation. It is only by employing 
the most up-to-date machiner>" and expert knowledge that the 
modern brewer can hope to produce good beer in the short time 
which competition and high taxation, &c., have forced upon him. 
Under these conditions the small brewer tends to extinction, 
and the public are ultimately the gainan. The relatively nom- 
nlcoholic, lightly hopped and bright modem beers, which the 
.small brewer has not the means of producing, are a great advance 
on the muddy, highly hopped and alcoholized beverages to 
which our ancestors were accustomed. 

The brewing trade haa reached vast proportions in the United 
Kingdom. The maximum production was 37,090,986 barrels 
in 1900, and while there has lieen a steady decUne since that 


year, the figures for 1905-1906 — 34,109,263 barreb — were in 
excess >f those for any year preceding 1897. It is interesting 
in this connexion to note that the writer of the article on Brewing 
in the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was of the 
opinion that the brewing industry — which was then (1875) 
producing, roughly, 25,000,000 barrels— had attained its maxi- 
mum development. In the year ending 30th September 1905 
the beer duty received by the exchequer amounted to £13,156,053. 
The number of brewers for sale was 5180. Of these one firm, 
namely, Messrs Guinness, owning the largest brewery in the world, 
brewed upwards of two million barrels, paying a sum of, roughly, 
one million sterling to the revenue. Three other firms brewed 
close on a million barrels or upwards. The quantity of malt 
used was 51,818,697 bushels ; of unmalted corn, 125,671 bushels ; 
of rice, flaked maize and similar materials, 1,348,558 cwt. ; of 
sugar, 2,746,615 cwt. ; of hops, 62,360,817 tb; and of hop sub- 
stitutes, 49,202 lb. The average specific gravity of the beer 
produced in 1905-1906 was 1053*24. The quantity of beer 
exported was 520,826 ; of beer imported, 57,194 barrels. It is 
curious to note that the figures for exports and imports had 
remained almost stationary for the last thirty years. By far 
the greater part of the beer brewed is consumed ip England. 
Thus of the total quantity retained for consumption in 1905-1906, 
28,590,563 barrels were consumed in England, 1,648463 in 
Scotland, and 3,265,084 in Irclanc^ In 1871 it was calculated 
by Professor Leone Levi that the Spital invested in the liquor 
trade in the United Kingdom was £117,000,000. In 1908 this 
figure might be safely doubled. A writer in the Brewers' 
Almanack for 1906 placed the capital invested in limited liability 
breweries alone at £185,000,000. If we allow for over-capitaliza- 
tion, it seems fairly safe to say that, prior to the introduction 
of the Licensing Bill of 1908, the market value of the breweries 
in the United Kingdom, together with their licensed property, 
was in the neighbourhood of £120,000,000, to which might be 
added another £20,000,000 for the value of licences not included 
in the above calculation ; the total capital actually sunk in the 
whole liquor trade (including the wine and spirit industries and 
trades) being probably not far short of £250,000,000, and the 
number of persons directly engaged in or dependent on the 
liquor trade being under-estimated at 2,000,000. (For compara- 
tive production and consumption see Beer.) 

Taxation and Regulations. — The development of the brewing 
ioduatry in England is intimately interwoven with the history* of its 
taxation, and the regulations which have from time to time been 
formed for the safeguarding of the revenue. The first duty on beer 
m ihc United Kingdom was imposed in the reign of Charles II. 
{i6f>»). namely 2s. 6d. per l>aiTcf on strong and 6d. per barrel on 
weak beer. This was gradually increased, amounting to 4s. gd. on 
strong and is. 3d. on weak beer in the last decade of the 17th century, 
and to 8s. to los. in the year 1800, at which rate it continued until 
the repeal of the beer duty in 1830. A duty on malt was first 
imposed in the reign of William III. (1697). and from that date 
until 1830 both beer duty and malt tax were charged. The rate at 
first was under 7d. per bushel, but this was increased up to '2s. 7d. 
prior to the first repeal of the beer duty (1830). and to 4s. 6d. after 
the repeal. In 1829 the joint beer and malt taxes amounted to no 
less than 13s. 8d. m*r barrel, or 4jd. per gallon, as against 2|d. at 
the ureseni day. rrom 1856 until the abolition of the malt tax. 
the latter remained constant at a fraction under 2s. 8|d. A hap 
duty varying from id. to 2^d. per pound was in existence between 
171 1 and 1862. One of the main reasons for the abolition of the hop 
duty was the fact tliat, owing to the uncertainty of the crop, the 
amount paiil to the revenue was subject to wide fluctuations. Thus 
in 1835 the revenue from this source amounted to ;^728.i83. in 1861 
to only £149.700. 

It was not until 1847 that the use of sugar in brewing was per- 
mitted, and in 1850 the first sugar tax, amounting to is. 4a. per cwt.. 
was imposed. It varied from this figure up to 69. 6d. in 1854, and in 
1874, when the general duty on sugar was repealed, it was raised 
to IIS. 6d.. at which rate it remained until 1880, when it was repealed 
simultancoasly with the malt duty. In 1901 a general sugar tax of 
4s. 2d. and under (according to the percentage of actual sugar con- 
tained) vras imposed, but no drawback was allowed to brewers using 
sugar, and therelore — and this obtains at the present day — sugar 
us^ in brewing pays the general tax and also the beer duty. 

By the Free Ma^-Tun Act of 1880, the duty was taken off the 
malt and placed on the beer, or. more properly speaking, on the wort ; 
maltsters and brewers' licences were repealed, and in lieu thereof an 
annual licence duty of £i payable by every brewer for sale was 
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Sd ' t “f --Worides is required. The presence 

malt tax, at the rate of 6s. 3d. per barrel of 36 gallons, at a spectfe absence of certain Biineral substances as such in the finished 
r of I *057 , and the regulations for charging the duty were so 1 not, apparently , a matter of any moment as resords 


gravity of 1-057, an^l the regulations for chaining the duty were so ^ ** apparently, a matter of any moment as regards 

fram*^ as to leave the brewer practically unrestricted as to the j fiavour or appearanoe, but the importance of the role olaved 

S‘rbs°4utt‘ “aS?d» this: subsuncesin the brewing nroccss is due t„ 

he might use in the manufacture or colouring of beer. Tliis 
freedom in the choice of materials has continued down to tj^e present 
time, except that the use of " saccharin " (a product derived from 
coal-tar) was prohibited in 1888, the reason being that this substance 


gives an apparent palate-fulness to beer equal to roughly 4® in excess 
of its real gravity, the revenue suffering tiiereby. In 1889 the duty 
on Ixjer was increased by a reduction in the standard of gravity 
from 1*057 to 1*055, ^nd m 1894 a further 6d. per barrel was added, 
'f'he duty thus became 6s. gd. per barrel, at a gravity of 1-055, which 
was further increased to 7s. gd. per barrel by the war budget of xgoo, 
at wluch figure it stood in 1909. (See also Liquor Laws.) 

Prior to i89^>, rice, flaked maize (see below), and otner similar 
preparations had Ix-en classed as malt or corn m reference to their 
wort-producing powers, bat after that date they were deemed sugar » 
in that regard. By the new act (1880) 42 lb weight of corn, or 28 lb 
weight of .sugar, w'(*re to be deemed the equivalent of a bushel of 
malt, and a brewer was expected by one of the modes of charge to 
have brewed at least a barrel (36 gallons) of worts (less 4 % allowed 
for wastage) at the standard gravity for every two bushels of malt 
(or its equivalents) used by him in brewing ; but where, owing to 
lack of skill or inferior machinery, a brewer cannot obtain the 
standard quantity of wort from the standard equivalent of material, 
the charge is made not on the wort, but directly on the material. 
By ihe new act, licences at the annual duty of £i on brewers for salt*, 
and ot ()S. (subsequently modified by 44 Viet. c. 12. and 48 and 49 
Vict. c. 5. &c.. to 4s.) or (>s., as the case might be. on any other 
lirewers, were required. The regulation.s dealing with the mashing 
operations are very stringent. Twenty-four hours at least before 
mashing the brewer must enter in hia brewing lx>ok (provided by the 
Inland Revenue) the day and hour for commencing to mash malt, 
corn, Stc,, or to dissolve sugar ; and the date of making such entry ; 
and also, two hours at least before the notice hour for mashing, 
the quantity of mall, corn, <S:c., and sugai* to be used, and the day 
and hour when all the worts will be drawn oft the grains in the 
mash-tun. The wort.s of each brewing must be collected within 
twelve hours of the commencement of the collection, and the brewer 
must within a given time enter in his book the quantity and gravity 
ol the worts liofore fermcntivtion, the number and name of the vessel, 
and the date of the entry. The worts must remain in the same vessel 
imt.bslnilH-d for twelve hours after being collected, unless previously 
taki'ii account of by the officer. There are other regulations, e.f>. those 
prohibiting the mixing of worts of different brewings unless account 
has lH»en taken of each separately, the alteration of the size or 
shape of any gauged vessel without notice, and so on. 


by these substances in the brewing process is due to the influence 
which they exert »n the solvent action of the water on the 
various constituenls of the malt, and possibly of the hops. The 
excellent quality if the Burton ales was long ago surmised to 
be due mainly tr the well water obtainable in that town. On 
analysing Burtoi water it was found to contain a considerable 
quantity of cal<mm sulphate — gypsum — ^and of other calcium 
and magnesiun^ salts, and it is now a well-known fact that 
good bitter alert^not be brewed except with waters- containing 
these substantfs in sufficient quantities. Similarly, good mild 
ale waters shdld contain a certain quantity of sodium chloride 
and waters f>r stout very little mineral matter, excepting 
perhaps the iarfionates of the alkaline earths, which are pre- 
cipitated onboiling. 

The follo^g analyses (from W. J. Sykes. The Principles and 

foctice ofBrewing) are fairly iHustrativc of typical brewing 
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waters. 


typical brewing 

Burton Water (Pale Ale). 

s^um Chloride Grains p^GaUon. 

mN.sium Sulphate . . ’ 1 «« 

Sdium Nitrate ‘ 

dlcium Sulphate . . . 

alclum Carbonate . . ... //■ 7 

f^esium Carbonate . . ! * S.xt 

iilica and Alumina •..!!! 0-98 

Dublin Water (Stout). 

Sodium Chloride -0, 

Calcium Sulphate ^ 

Calcium Carbonate . ’ ‘ ‘ ' * 

Magnesium Carbonate . , ’ [ ’ 

Iron Oxide and Alumina . ’ 

Silica ... 


o-yo 

024 

o «26 


Mild Ale Water. 

Sodium Chloride .... net 4 

Calcium Chloride 

Calcium Sulphate . * 6.2 t 

Calcium Carlionate . . . ! ! 4.01 

Iron Oxide and Alumina . , ! ‘ 

Sffica ... * X 




Tu-xation of Beer in Foreipi Countries , — The following table showF 
tin- nature of the tax and the amount of the samt^ calculated U ^wr knowledge of the es.sential chemical constituents of brewina 
English Iwrels. watt-rs enables brewers in many cases to treat an unsatisfactory 

Rupplv ptificially in such a manner as to 
modify Its character in a favourable .sense. 


Country. 

United Slate- 

Germany — 

1 N. German Customs Union 
I Bavaria 

I Belgium 

I I’rance 

Molland 

Austro-Hungarian Empire 
Kuwia 


Nature ol Ta.\. 


Beer Tax 

Malt Tax 
Malt Tax 

Malt Tax 
On Wort 

On cubic contents of 
Mash-Tun or on Malt 
On Wort 
Mall Tax 


Am^t PL-i English Barrel 
round numbers). 


, 5 s. yd. 

IS. 6d. 

-jJ. to 4,s. 8d., according to 
quantity produced 
as. yd. 

4S. Id. 

About IS. yd. to 3s. 3d., 
accorrling to quality 
6s. 8d. 

5s. to 6s. 8d. 


Materials used in Brewing. - 


... These are wi^ 

(q.v.\ hops (?.».), various substitutes for the two 
preservativ^es. ' 

Water.— k satisfactory supply of water — which, 
be mentioned, is always called liquor in the brewery# 
of great importance to the brewer. Certain watersJ|^®^^^®> 
those contaminated to any extent with organic cannot 
be used at all in brewing, as they give rise to f t*sf«ctory 
fermentation, cloudiness and abnormal flavour, 
although suited to the production of one type oj 
unfit for the brewing of another. For black * 
is a desideratum, for ales of the Burton type 
necessity. For the brewing of mild ales, againf^^®^ contam- 

^ They were classified at 28 lb in 1896. but 8in<F^ standard 
has been at the rate of 32 lb to the bushel. 


Mali 


n again, 
are quite 
soft water 
water is a 


Thus, if a .soft water only is to hand, and it is 
desired to brow a bitter alo, all that is neces- 
sary IS to add a sufficiency of gypsum, mag- 
nesium sulphate and calcium chloride. If 
It i.s desired to convert a soft water lacking 
m chlorides into a satisfactory mild ale 
hquor, the addition of 30-40 grains of sodium 
chlonde will be necessary. On the other 
hand, to convert a hard water into a soft 
supply is scarcely feasible for brewing pur- 
poses. To the substances used for treating 
liquors already mentioned we may 
add kainite, a naturally deposited composite 

salt containing potassium and magnesium 

sulphates and magnesium chloride. 

4.1, 1 to the repeal of the Malt Acts, 

the only sul^titulc for malt allowed in the United Kingdom 
was sugar. The quantity of the latter employed was 2o«;,86i> 
cwt. in 1870, 1,136,434 cwt. in 1880, and 2,746,615 cwt. 
in iWJ ^ say, that the quantity used haa been 
practically trebled during the last twenty-five years, although 
the quantity of inalt employed had not materially increased. 
At the same time other substitutes, such as unmalted 
com and preparations of rice and maize, had come into 
favour, the quantity of these substances used being in 1905 
125,671 bushels of unmalted com and 1,348,558 cwt. of rice 
maize, &c. ^ 

The following statistics with regard to the use of malt 
substitutes in the United Kingdom are not without 
intomt. 
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1 I 
> 

yuantities of 
Malt and Com 
used in Brewing. 

(Juuntitivsoi Sugar, 
"Rice, Maize, kz. 
used in Hiewinf. 

Percentage oi 
Substitutes to 
Total Material. 

\ 

Bushels. 

Bu.sliels, 


'If 

59, 388, <>05 

82 5.1 48 

0-05 

1883 

.' 5 ^ 331 . 4.51 ^ 

4,503,080 2 1 

i 8.06 

1890 

.*5.5.350.964 ' 

7,904,708 

\ 12.48 

1895 

53.731.177 i 

i«. 754 . 5 io 

16.06 


5^942.368 

15,70(^,413 

^ 23.22 


The causes which have led to the largely iWeased use of 
substitutes in the United Kingdom are of a soniwhat complex 
nature. In the first place, it was not until theWlt tax was 
repealed that the brewer was able to avail himselfw the surplus 
diastatic energy present in malt, for the purpose oAransforming 
starch (other than that in malted grain ) into sugar. Vhe diastatic 
enzyme or ferment (see below, under Mashing) of mdted baric}' 
is present in that jnaterial in great excess, and a Lrt of this 
surplus energy may be usefully employed in conwrting the 
starch of unmalted grain into sugar. The brewer W found 
also that brewing operations arc simplified and acceltated by 
the use of a certain proportion of substitutes, and tVt he is 
thereby enabled appreciably to increase his turn-over, lA he can 
make more beer in a given time from the same plant. Yertain 
classes of substitutes, too, are somewhat cheaper thaXnialt, 
and in view of the keenness of modern competition it isVit to 
be wondered at that the brewer should resort to every legifcate 
means at his disposal to keep down costs. It has been cont^cd, 
and apparently with much reason, that if the use of substiltes 
were prohibited this would not lead to an increased uslof 
tlomestic barley, inasmuch as the supply of home barley suitJble 
for malting purposes is of a limited nature. A return tonte 
policy of '* malt and hops only ” would therefore lead to Xi 
iiKTeased use of foreign barley, and to a diminution in t* 
demand for home l)arU'y, inasmuch as sugar and prep)arra 
cereals, containing as they do less nitrogen, &c. than even tha 
well-cured, sun-dried foreign barleys, are Iwtter diluents tham 
the latter. At the same time, it is an undoul>ted fact that an 
cxcc.ssive use of substitutes leads to the production of beer of 
poor quality. The better class of brewer rarely uses more than 
%, knowing that Iniyond that point the loss of flavour and 
({uality will in the long run become a more serious item than 
any increased profits which he might temporarily gain. 

With regard to the nature of the substitutes or adjuncts for 
barley malt more generally employed, raw grain (unmalted 
barley, wheat, rice, maize, &c.) Is not used extensively in Great 
Britain, but in America brewers employ as much as 50 %, and 
even more, of maize, rice or similar materials. The maize and rice 
preparations mostly used in England are practically starch pure 
and simple, substantially the whole of the oil, water, and other 
subsidiary constituents of the grain being removed. The germ 
of maize contains a considerable proportion of an oil of somewhat 
unplei^ant flavour, which has to be eliminated Ixjfure the 
material is fit for use in the mash-tun. After degerming, the 
maize is unhusked, wetted, submitted to a temperature sufficient 
to rupture the starch cells, dried, and finally rolled out in a 
flaky condition. Rice is similarly treated. 

The sugars used arc chiefly cane sugar, glucose and invert 
sugar— -the latter commonly known as “ saccharum,'' Cane 
sugar is mostly used for the preparation of heavy mild ales and 
stouts, as it gives a peculiarly sweet and full flavour to the beer, 
to which, no doubt, the popularity of this class of beverage is 
largely due. sugar is prepared by the action either of acid 

or of yeast on rane sugar. The chemical equation representing 
the conversion (or inversion) of cane si^r is ' 

Cj^H.kjOi, f HjO - 4- 

cane sugar water glucovSc fructose' 
invert sugar 

Invert sugar is so called because the mi.xture of glucose and 
fructose which forms the “ invert is lacvo-rotatory, whereas 

• Inclusivt't of rice and maize. ^ Exclusive of rice and maize. 


cane sugar is dextro-rotatory to the plane of polarized light 
The preparation of invert sugar by the acid process consists 
in treating the cane sugar in solution with a little mineral acid, 
removii^ the excess of the latter by means of chalk, and con- 
centrating to a thick s)^rup. The yeast process /Tompson’s), 
which makes use of the inverting power of one of the enzymes 
(invertas^ contoined in ordinary yeast, is interesiting. The cane 
sugar solution is pitched with yeast at about 55® C,, and at this 
comparatively high temperature the inversion proceeds rapidly, 
and fermentation is practically impossible. When this operation 
is completed, the whole liquid (including the yeast) is run into 
the boiling contents of the copper. This method is more suited 
to the preparation of invert in the brewery itself than the acid 
process, which is almost exclusively used in special sugar works. 
Glucose, which is one of the constituents of invert sugar, is largely 
used by itself in brewing. It is, however, never prepared from 
invert sugar for this purpose, but directly from starch by means 
of acid. By the action of dilute boiling acid on starch the latter is 
rapidly converted first into a mixture of dextrine and malto.se 
and then into glucose. The proportions of glucose, dextrin and 
maltose present in a commercial glucose depend \'ery much on 
the duration of the boiling, the strength of the acid, and the 
extent of the pressure at which the starch is converted. In 
England the materials from which glucose is manufactured are 
generally sago, rice and purified maize. In Ciermany potatoes 
form the most common raw material, and in America purified 
Indian corn is ordinarily employed. 

Nop subshtutes, as a rule, are very little used, 'i'ficy mostly 
consist of quassia, gentian and camomile, and these substitutes 
are quite harmless per se. but impart an unpleasantly rough and 
bitter taste to the beer. 

These are generally, in fact almost univerwilly, 
employed nowadays for draught ales ; to a smaller extent for 
stock ales. The light beers in vogue lo-day are less alcoholic, 
more lightly hopped, and more quickl> brewed than the l>eers 
of the last generation, and in this respect are somewhat less 
stable and more likely to deteriorate than the latter were. The 
preserv’ative in part replaces the alcohol and the hop extriu t, 
land shortens the brewing time. The preservatives mostly used 
Vre tlie bisulphites of lime and potash, and these, when employed 
^ small quantities, are generally held to be liarmless. 

\ Brewimc Operations. — T he general scheme of operations in an 
B^gllsh brewery will lie readily understood if reference be made 
to^g, I, which represents an 8-quartcr brewery on tla* gravitation 
syineoi, the principle of which is that all materials lo In* employed 
are pumped or hoisted to the highest point required, to start with, 
andthat subsequently no further pumping or hoisting is required, 
the materials (in the shape of water, malt, wort or tiops, &c.) 
being conveyed from one point to another by the force of gravity. 

rhe malt, which is hoisted to the top floor, after rk;aning and 
grading is conveyed lo the M alt Mill, where it is rruslu f I Thence 
the ground malt, or “ grist ” as it is now called, passes to the 
Grist Hopper, and from the latter to the Mashmg Machine, in 
which it is intimately mixed with hot water from the Hoi Liquor 
Vessel. From the mashing machine the mixed grist and “ liquor ” 
pass to the Mash-Tun, where the starch of the malt is renrlcred 
soluble. From the masfi-tun the clear wort passes to the Copper, 
where it ig boiled with hops. From the copper the boiled wort 
passes to the Hop Back, where the insoluble hop constituents 
are separated from the wort. From the hop back the wort 
passes to the Cooler, from the latter to the Refrigerator, thence 
(for the purpose of enabling the revenue officers to assess the 
duty) to the Collecting Vessel? and finally to the Fermenting 
Vessels, in which the wort is transformed into “ green ” l)eer. 
The latter is then cleansed, and finally racked and .stored. 

It will be seen from the above that brewing consists of seven 
distinct main processes, which may be classed as follows: (1) 
(2) clashing ; (3) Boiling ; {4) Cooling; (5) Fermenting; 
(6) Cleansing ; (j) Racking and vSloring. 

Grinding . — In most modem breweries the malt passes, on its way 

As a rule there is no separate “ collecting vessel,” duty l>eing 
a,ssesscd in the ItTmcnting vessels. 
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V*® l***'““8.** * cleaning and grading apparatus, i in order to wash out the wort Kmaininc in th. ti^ 

and then through an automatic measuring ntachine. The miUs 1 consists of a nrnnhernfL^S^^tSSrl^^?, *™'”*' The sparger 
which exist in a variety of designs, are o£ the smooth roiler tj^e^ind I aSd plS^edVeT^mbl^^f^MuS^foratii^ ‘"S ^ “n‘« 

are so arranged that the malt is crusM rather than ground If the ! vessS from which ^ L**® ®“?™' 


eeassw.. wavaraw s.a a • sv. V j uc»*gu&, iirc oi iDc smooul roucr typc, aocl 
are so arranged that the malt is crushed rather than ground. If the 

malt is ground too line, difficulties 
arise m regard to eihcient drain- 
age in tilt* mash-tun and subse- 
quent clarilication. On the otlier 
band, if the crushing is too co&r.se 
the subsequent extraction of sol- 
uble matter in the mash-tun is 
incomplete, and an inadequate 
yield results. 

Mashittff is a process which 
consists mainly in extracting, by 
means of water at an adc(}uate 


.7 . 1 i *^1. • i/vi«wiauuns. i ne common oeotral 

vessel from which tje sp»rge-»rms radiate is mounted in such a 
manner that it rotates automatic^ly when a stream of water is 
admitted, so that acons^t Bne spray covers the whole tun wh» 
the spaijfcr is in iporation. There are also pipes for admitti^ 
liquor to the bsttom of the tun, and for carrying the wort from 
the latter to the anderback " or " copper." 

The grist and Iquor having been introduced into the tun (either 
by means of thegiashing machine or separately), the rakes ire set 
going, so that th> ^ush may become thoroughly homogeneous, and 
^er a short tiiW the rakes are sUipfsKl and the mash allowed to 
rest, usually foila period of aliout two hours. After lhi,s “ tans 
are *t - i.r ^mmneation is established Utween thy mish-tui 
W...W. ».*, waaa 1 Ettd tlic vcssel |to whicli thc woft runs— untl the im 

I temperature, the soluble mattera 1 In this manne. the whole of the wort or extract i^^ratc^f^ 
pre-existent in | the grams, '^•quantity of water employed is, in all, frean two to 
the malt, and : three barrels > the quarter (336 fb) of malt ” 

in canverting | In consideing the process' of mashing, one might almost say the 

*t i.s essential to remember 

that the type and quality of the beer to Ik* 
prrnluc^ (sw Malt) depends almust entireh 
(a) on the kind of malt employed, and (6) on 
the mashing temperature. In other words 
quality may be controlled on the kiln or in the 
ma.sh-tun, or Ixith. Viewed in this light, the 
fqUowmg Uieorctical methods for preparing 
1 *1 qf beer are possible; (i) high 

kun heats and high mashmg temperatures ; (2) 
nigh kiln heats and low ma.shing temperatures ; 
(3) low kiln heats and high mashing tempera- 
tures ; and (4) low kiln lieats and low mashing 
temperatures. In practice all the.se combina 
turns, togtlhcr with many intermediate ones, 
are met with, and it is not too much to say 
tiiat the whole science of modern browing is 
based upon them. It is plain, then, that the 
mashing temperature will depend on the kind 
of beer that is to lie produced, and on the kind 
of malt employed. For stouts and black beers 
generally, a mashing temperature of to 
J 5 o^ V. Is most usual ; for pale or stock ales, 
150 to 154“^.: and for mild running beers, 
1.54 to 140 K ihe range of temperatures 
employed m brewing Knglish beers is a very 
limited one a.s compared with foreign mashmg 
methcKis, and does not range further, practicalh 
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FVo, I. — An 8-<iuartcr Brewery® (Messrs L. Lumlcy Sc 

iiiiu ooes noi range turther practicalh 

the insoluble starch and a great pari of the insoluble nitro- peaking, ttan from 140® to j6o“ F. The effect of higb^ tempera- 
gciions compounds into .soluble and partly fermentable products. is chiefly to cripple the enryme or “ ferment " diastase which 
Mashing is, without a doubt, the most important of the brewing^** already said, is the agent which converts tlie insoluble starch 
pn^ t*ss<‘.s, for it is largely in the mash-tun that the characte’^J^o soluble dextrin, sugar and intermediate products The hiffh<*r 

_ _ the mashing temperature, tlie more the diastase will be' crippled i5 its 

action, and the more dextrinous (non-fermentable) matto m com 
pared with naaltose (fermentable sugar) wUI be formtsl. A pal ° ot 
^ k ale, which is a type of beer that must be " dry " and that 
Mrf high proport^ of dextrh, 

'? 'tsprepMation, therefore, a high mashing 
traperatere wiU be employed. On flic other hand, a mild running 
ale, whif^ IS a full, sweet beer, intended for rapid consumption*' 





Fig. 2.— ^Mash-tun with washing machine. 


of the beer to be brewed is determined. In modi 
till* malt and the mashing “ liquor " {i.e. water) are 
into the mash-tun simultaneously, by means of ^ 
machine (fig. 2, A). This is generally a cylindrical ^ vessel 
commanding the mash- tun and provided with a 
and screw. The grist (as the crushed malt is call 
mashing machine from the gri.st case above, and the 
duced at the back. The screw is rotated rapidly, an( 
mixture of the grist and liquor takes place as they 
mashing machine. The mash-tun (fig. 2) i.s a large 
ve.sse], fitted with a false bottom composed of platei 
numerous small holes or slits (C). This arrangeme^ 
order to obtain a proper separation of the *' worf^ .* 1 ® 
|H>rtion of the finished mash is called) from the »^**“** 
niash-tun is also provided with a stirring appar/^^ ra^es) so 
that the grist and liquor may be intimately mixefv^T^ ^ 

matic sprinkler, the sparger (fig. 2, B, and fig. 3)?*^ “ employed 
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oduced 
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al shaft 
ters the 
Ir is intro- 
thorough 
along the 
or wo^en 
'orated with 


lecessary in 
the liquid 


Liquor 




Fig. 3. — Sparger. 

will be obteined by means of low mashing temperatures which oro- 

anrf^reaA i"'? dextrin, but a good deal oTmdtoae, i.e. sweet 

and readily fermentable matter, 

enzyme present in malt. There is also a 
rt^d^s a past of the nitrogenous matter soluble. 

temperature in much the same way 
as diastase. Low heats tend to prepuce much non - coagulabk 
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nitrogenous matter, which is undesirable in a stock beoTf as it tends 
to produce fret and side fermentations. regard to the kind 

of malt and other materials employed in prodvcing various types of 
beer, pale ales are made cither from pale malt (Knerally a mixture of 
Kngli.sh and fine foreign, such as Smyrna, CalTOrnia) only, or irom 
pale malt and a little flaked maise, rice, in\»t sugar or glucose 
Running beers (mild ale) are made from a mix tut of pale and amber 
malts, sugar and flaked goods; stout, from 4 mixture of pale, 
amber and roasted (black) malts only, or with th^ddition of a little 
sugar or flaked maize. 

When raw gram i.s employed, the proce.ss of ifcshing is subtly 
modified. The maize, rice or other grain is usn«y gdatinized in 
a vessel (called a converter or cooker) entirely serrated from the 
mash-tun, by means of steam at a relatively h^h temperature, 
mostly witii, but occasionally without, the additic^ of some malt 
meal. After about half an hour the gelatinized mas 
the main mash, and this takes place shortly befoi 
This is pob.sible inasmuch as the starch, being alre4 
disintegrated condition, is very rapidly converted, 
the limited-dccoction system (see below), it is 
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• in a highly 
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of a fair percentage of raw grain in the mash-tun prop^, thus doing 
away with the “ auiverter " entirely. 

The Filter Press Process.— The ordinary mash-tun Wocess, 
described above, possesses the disadvantage that only Sarse grists 
can be employed. This entails loss of extract in severaWays. To 
begin with, the sparging process is at best a somewhamnefiicient 
method for washing out the la.st portions of the wort, Ld again, 
when the malt is at all hard or “ steely,” starch convcrsio\is by no 
means complete. These disadvantages are overcome by »ie f\Uer 
press process, which was first introduced into (ircat Biila\by the 
Belgian engineer P. Meura. The malt, in this method of 
ground quite fine, and although an ordinary mash-tun mav W used 
for masliing, the separation of the clear wort from the solidVatter 
takc.s place in the filter pre9.s, which retains the very finest piticles 
with ease. It i.n also a simple matter to wash out tlic wort frAi the 
filter cake in the presses, and experience has .shown that ma^edly 
increased yields are thus obtained. In the writer's opinion, 
is little doubt that in the future this, or a similar process, will 
very wide application. 

Boiling.— ’From the mash-tun the wort passes to the copper. \[i 
it is not possible to arrange the plant so that the cdpi>ers are situa%*<l 
beneath the mash-tuns (as is the case in breweries arranged 
^ravitalton svstem), an intermediate collecting vessel (the undiTlxn 
IS interposal, and from this the wort is pumped into the copp 
The latter is a large copper vessel heated by direct fire or steanil 
Modern coppers are generally closed in with a dome-shaped head, buj 
many old-fashioned open coppers are still to be met with, in fact\ 
pale-ale brewers prefer open coppers. In the closed type the wort is 
freciuently boiled under slight pre.ssure. When the wort has been ! 
raised to the boil, the hops or a part thereof are added, and the 
boiling is continued generally from an hour to three hours, according 
to the type of beer. The objt'cts of boiling, briefly put, are: (t) 
sti*rilization of the wort ; (2) extraction from the liop.s of substances 
that give flavour and aroma to the beer ; (3) the coagulation and 
precipitation of a part of tlie nitrogenous matter (the coagulable 
albuminoids), which, if left in, would cause cloudiness and fret, &c., 
in the finished beer ; (4) the concentration of the wort. At least 
three' distinct substances are extracted from the hojis in boiling. 
First, the hop tannin, which, combining with a part of the proteid.s 
derived from the malt, precipitates them ; second, the ^p resin, 
uhic'h acts as a preservative and bitter ; third, the hop oil, to which 
much of the fine aroma of beer is due. The latter is volatile, and it is 
customary, therefore, not to add the whole of the hops to the wort 
when it commences to l>oil, but to reserve alxiut a third until near 
the end of the cojqicr stage. 'I’he quantity of hops employed varies 
according It) the type of Wer, from about 3 Ih to 15 lb per quarter 
U3b lb) of malt. For mild ales and porters about 3 to 4 ib, for light 
pale ales and light stouts 6 to 10 lt>, and fur strong ales and stouts 
9 to 15 lb of hops are employed. 

Cooling — When the wort has boiled the iK*ccssary lime, it is 
turiK'd into the hop hoi k to settle. A hop back is a wooden or metal 
ve.ssel, fitted with a false Iwttom of perforated plates ; the latter 
retain the spent hops, the wort being drawn oft into the coolers. 
After resting for a brief jicriod in the ho]> back, the bright wort is 
run into the coolers. The cooler is a very .shallow vessel of great area, 
and the result of the exposure of the not wort to a comparatively 
large volume of air is tliat a part of the hop constituents and other 
coirtained In tlie wort arc rendered insoluble and are 
n\. It was formerly con.sidcred absolutely essential that 
i heration should take pfim^but ki many breweries nowadays 
OOfiUsrt are not used, the wort dftg run dWfct from the hop back 
to the refrigerator. There is mu^ to %(e {utttor this procedure, as 
tto exposure of hot wort in the cooler is atteimd with much danger 
« ^bacterial and wild yeast infection, but it is still a moot point 
%h^ther the cooler its equivalent can be entirelv dispensed with 
fdr all classes of A rational alteration 


! depth, cajiable of artificial aeration. It is not practicable, in any 
case, to cool the wort sufficiently on the cooler to bring it to the 
proper temperature for the fermentation stage, and for this purpose, 
therefore, the refrigerator is employed. There are several kinds of 
refrigerators, the main distinction being that somt* are vertical, 
others horizontal ; but the ]>rinciple in each caw* is much the same, 
and consists in allowing a thin film or stream of wort to trickle over 
a series of pipes through which cold water circulates. Fig. 3, 
Plate I., shows refrigerators, employed in Messrs Allsopp's lager beer 
brewery, at work. 

Fermenting. — By the process of fermentation the wort is converted 
into beer. By the action of living yeast cells (see Fermentation) 
the sugar contained in the wort is split up into alcohol and carbonic 
acid, and a number of subsidiary reactions occur. There are two 
main systems of fermentation, the top fermentation system, which Is 
that employed in the United Kingdom, and the bottom fermentation 
system, which is that used for the production of beers of the conti- 
nental (” lager ") type. The wort, generally at a temperature of 
about 60® F. (this applies to all the systems excepting B [see below], 
in which the temperature is higher), is ” pitched ** with liquid yeast 
(or ” barm/’ as it is often calloa) at the rate of, according to the type 
and strength of the beer to be made, i to 4 lb to the barrel. Alter 
a few hours a slight froth or scum makes its appearance on the surface 
of the liquid. At the end of a further short period this develoj).s 
into a li^t curly mass {cauliflower or curly head), which gradually 
becomes lighter and more solid in appearance, and is then known as 
rocky head. This in its turn shrinks to a compact mass — the yeasty 
head — which emits great bubbles of gas with a hissing sound. At this 
point the cleansing of the beer - i.e. the separation of the yeast from 
the liquid— has fairly commenced, and it is let down (except in the 
skimming and Yorkshire .sy. stems [see below]) into the pontos or 
unions, as the case may be. During fermentation the temperature 
rises considerably, and m order to prevent^!! exce.ssive temperature 
being obtained (70-75® F, sliould be the maximum) the fermenting 
vessels are fitted with " attemperators,” i.e. a system of pipes through 
which cold water may be run. 

Cleansing. - In England the methods of applying the top fermenta- 
tion system may be classified as follows ; (A) The Cleansing System * 
{a) Skimmmg System, (6) Dropping System (pontos or ordin.it v 
dropping system), (f) Burton Union System. (B) The Yorkshire 
Stone Square System. 

(A) In (tt) the Sktmmtng System the fermentation from start 
to finish takes place in wooden ve.s.scls (termed ” squares ” or 
“ rounds ”), fitted with an attemperator and a parachute or other 
.similar skimming device for removing or ” skimming ” the yeast 
at the end of the fermentation (fig. 4). The princi])le of {!>) the 
Dropping System is that the beer undergoes only the main fermenta- 
j tion in the “round” 

[ or “scjuare,” and i.s 
then dropped down 
ynto a second vessel 
V>r vessels, m which 
kr mentation and 
cjeansing are com- 
pV'U'd. The ponio 
system of dropping, 
which is now some- 
what old-fashioned, 

1 1 insists in discharg- 
ing till* beer into a 
series ol vat - like 
vessels, fitted with 
a peculiarly-shaped 
overflow lip. The 
yeast work.s its way 
out of the vessel 
over the lip, and 
then flows into a 
gutter and is col- 
lected, The j)ontos 
are kept filled with 
l>eer by means of 
a vessel placed at a 
higher le\^l. In the 
ordinary dropping 
system the partly 
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^ appear to be to 

'WHkee the cof^ler in an ait^iglit chamber sunpT^Twitn purified and 
'itorilized air This principle><nas already been applied to the re- 
frigemtor, and apparently success. In America the cooler is 
frequently replaced by a cdlKftg^ink, an enclosed ves.sel of some 
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fermented beer is Skimmer ; D. Parachute ; C. Attemperator. 
let down from the 

“squares" and “rounds" into large vessels, termed drop^ng or skim- 
ming “ backs.” These are fitted with attemperators, and parachutes 
for the removal of yca-St, in much the same way as in the skimming 
system. As a rule the parachute covers the whole width of the back, 
(r) The Burton Union System is really an imi>roved ponto system. 
A series of casks, supplied with beer at the cleansing stage from a 
feed vessel, are mounted so that they may rotate axially Each 
cask is fitted with an attemperator. a pipe and cock at the base for 
the removal of the finished Wr and bottoms.” and lastly with a 
swan neck fitting through a bung-hole and commanding a common 
gutter. This sy.stem yields excellent results for certain classes of 
beers, and many Burton brewers think it Is essential for obtaining 
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the Burton character. Fig: 6 (Plate II.) shows the process in opera- 
tion in Messrs AUsopp’s brewery. 

(B) The S/o«s Square System, which is only used to a certain 
extent (exclusively in the north of England), practically consists in 
pumping the fermenting wort from one to the other of two super- 
imposed square vessels, connected with one another by means of a 
man-hole and a valve. These squares are built of stone and kept 
very cool. At the end of the fermentation the yeast (after closing 
the man-hole) is removed from the top square. 

Racking, &c . — After the fermentation and cleansing operations 
arc completed, the beer is racked off (sometimes after passing a few 
hours in a settling tank) into storage vessels or trade casks. The 
finest “ stock " and “ pale ales are stored from six weeks to three 
months prior to going out, but “ running beers (mild ales. &c.) 
are frequently sent out of the brewery within a week or ten days of 
mashing. It is usual to add some hops in cask (this is called dry 
hopping) in the case of many of the letter beers. Running beers, 
which must be put into condition rapidly, or beers that have become 
flat, are generally primed. Priming consists in adding a small 
quantity of sugar solution to the beer in cask. This rapidly ferments 
and so produces " condition." 

As a very light article is desired nowadays, and this has 
to be provided in a short time, artificial means must be resorted to, 
in order to replace the natural fining or brightening which storage 
brings about. Finings generally consist of a solution or semi- 
solution of isinglass in sour beer, or in a solution of tartaric acid or of 
sulphurous acid. After the finings are added to the lieer and tlie 
barrels have been well rolled, the finings slowly precipitate (or work 
out through the bung-hole) and carry with them the matter which 
would otherwise render the beer turbid. 

Bottling . — Formerly it was the general custom to brew a sjH'cial 
beer for bottling, and tliis practice is still continued by some brewers. 
It is generally admitte<|^ltoat the sjnxial brew, matured by storage 
and an adequate secondary fermentation, produces the best beer for 
bottling, but the modern taste for a very light and bright bottled 
beer at a low cost has necessitated the introduction of new methods. 
The most interesting among these is the ‘‘ chilling " and " carbonat- 
ing " system. In this the beer, when it is ripe for racking, is first 
‘‘ chilled.” that is, cooled to a very low temperature. As a result, 
there is an immediate deposition of much matter which otherwise 
would require prolonged time to settle. The beer is then filtered 
and so rendered quite bright, and finally, in order to produce im- 
mediate “ condition," is “ carlxinated,*' i.e. impregnated under 
pressure with carbon dioxide (carbonic acid gas), 

FoREicPf Brewing and Beers.— The system of brewing 
which differs most widely from the English infusion and top 
jermeniation method is the decoction and bottom fermentation 
system, so widely employed, chiefly on the continent of Europe^ 
for the production of beers of the “ lager ” type. 

The method pursued in the decoction system is broadly 
follows : — After the grist has been mashed with cold water uw^ 
a homogeneous mixture ensues, suflicient hot water is introduf- 
into the mash-tun to raise the temperature to 85-100® F., acco 
ing to circumstances. Thereupon, about one-third of the 
(including the “ goods ”) is transferred to the Maisck 
(mash copper), in which it is gradually brought to a temper^ 
of (about) 165° F., and this heat is maintained until the^p^ 
becomes transparent. The Dickmaische, as this portion 
is then raised to the boil, and the ebullition sustained bei 
quarter and three-quarters of an hour. Just sufficieni 
Dickmaische is returned to the mash-tun proper to 
temperature of the whole to 111-125° F., and after a fe^ 
a third is again withdrawn and treated as before, to 
second “ thick mash.” When the latter has been r <^5 
the mash-tun the whole is thoroughly worked up, 
stand in order that the solids may deposit, and 
third (called the LdutermaUche or “ clear mash ”) is^ 
boiled until the coagulable albuminoids ore preq.' 
finally reconveyed to the mash-tun, where the 
tinued for some time, the final heat being rather^ 

The wort, after boiling with hops and cooling, 

English system, is subjected to the peculiar syste 
tion called bottom fermentation. In this system ^ 
and fermentation take place at a very low 
compared with the English system, in very sn^ 
fermenting cellars aire maintained at a tcmi ^ 

37-38® F., and the temperature of the fermeni 
rise above 50® F. The yeast, which is of a diffei 
employed in the English system, remains at' 
fermenting tun, and hence is derived the 




fermcntotion (see Fermentation). The primary fermentation 
lasts about eleven tJ twelve days (a6 compared with three days 
on the English systcih), and the beer is then run into store (lager) 
casks where it remans at a temperature approaching the freezing- 
point of water foriix weeks to six months, according to the time 
of the year and tfe class of the beer. As to the relative chameter 
and stability ol|K|mtion and infusion beers, the latter ore, 
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more alc^lic ; but the former contain more unfcrmentel^ 
xtract,^ are therefore, broadly speaking, more nutritive, 
of the (erman type are less heavily hopped and more 
itonized thm English beers, and more highly clu|iged with 
^rbonic acid .which, owing to the low fermentation ahd storing 
temperaturcsis retained for a comparatively long time and keeps 
the beer in cudition. On the other hand, infusion beers are of a 
more stable md stimulating character. It is impossible to keep 
“ lager ” on draught m the ordinary sense of the term in 
England. ^ will not keep unless placed on ice, and, as a matter 
of fact, thf “ condition ” of lager is dependent to a far greater 
extent onPie methods of distribution and storage than is the 
case witlAfusion beers. If a cask is opened it must be rapidly 
consume/; indeed it becomes undrinkable witWn a vety few 
hours. Jie gas escapes rapidly when the pressure is released, 
the teiArature rises, and the beer becomes flat and mawkish. 

every publican is bound to have an efficient supply 
of icejthe latter frequently being delivered by the brewery^*' 
with the beer. ^ 

lerica the common system of brewing is one of infusion 
combined with bottom fermentation. The method of 
however, though on infusion lines, differs appreciably 
he English process. A very low initial heat — about 100° F. 
vhich the mash remains for about an hour, is employed. 

!• thk the temperature is rapidly raised to 153-156° F. by 
ing in the boiling “ cooker mash,” i.e. raw grain wort from 
converter. After a period the temperature is gradually 
cased to about 165° F. The very low initial heat, and the 
iployment of relatively large quantities of readily transform- 
^ le malt adjuncts, enable the American brewer to make use of 
class of malt which would be considered quite unfit for brewing 
i an English brewery. The system of fermentation is very 
iimilar to the continental “ lager ” system, and the beer obtained 
^ars some resemblance to the German product. To the English 
‘palate it is somewhat flavourless, but it is always retailed in 
exceedingly brilliant condition and at a proper temperature. 
There can be little doubt that every nation evolves a type of 
beer most suited to its climate and the temperament of the 
people, and in this respect the modem American beer is no 
exception. In regard to plant and mechanical arrangements 
generally, the modem American breweries may serve as an 
object-lesson to the European brewer, although there are certainly 
a number of breweries in the United Kingdom which need not 
fear comparison with the best American plants. 

It is a sign of the times and further eviaence as to the growing 
taste for a lighter type of beer, that lager brewing in its most 
m^em form has now fairly taken root in Great Britain, and in 
this connexion the process introduced by Messrs Allsopp exhibits 
many features of interest. The following is a brief description 
of the pl^t and the methods employed The wort is prepared 
on infusion lines, and is then cooled by means of refrigerated 
brine l^fore passing to a temporary store tank, which serves as 
a gauging vessel. From the latter the wort passes ffirectly to 
the fermenting tuns, huge closed cylindrical vessels made of 
sheet-steel and coated with glass enamel. There the wort 
ferments under reduced pressure, the carbonic acid generated 
being removed by means of a vacuum pump, and the gas thus 
withdrawn is replaced by the introduction of cool sterilized air. 
The fermenting cellars are kept at 40® F, The yeast employed 
is a pure culture (see Fermentation) bottom yeast, but the 
withdrawal of the products of yeast metabolism and the constant 
supply of pure fresh air cause the fermentation to proceed far 
more rapidly than is the case with lager beer brewed on ordinary 
lines. It is, in fact, finished in about six days. Thereupon Die 
air-supply is cut off, the green beer again cooled to 40® F. and 
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then conveyed hy metms of filtered air pre^re to tho store tanks, 
where secondary fermentation, lasting thtifc weeks, takes place. 
The gases evolved are allowed to collect pijesaurc, so that 
the beer is thoroughly chained with the carmnic add necessary 
to give it condition. Finally the beer is ag^ cooled, filtered, 
racked and botfled, the whole of these operuons taking place 
under counter pressure, so that no gas can esc » ; indeed, from 
#the time the wort leaves the copper to the Anent wheiLit is 
bottled in the shape of Ijcer, it does not come \to com 
the outer air. 

The preparation of the Japanese beer sake {q, 

'['he first stage consists in the preparation of 
(jbtained by treating steamed rice with a cultun 
oryzac. 'fliis micro-organism converts the 
'I'hf Ko]i is converted into moto by adding it to i 
fresh-boiled starch in a vat. fermentation is sc 
for 30 to 40 days. The third stage consists in addi 
and Koji to the moUiy togt‘ther with some water. 
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fermentation, lasting from 8 to to days, ensues. S^sequenlly 
the whole is filtered, heated and run into casks, and is Aen known 
as sake. The interest of this process consists in the Apt tliat a 
.single micro-organism— a mould — is able to exercise J^e com- 
bined functions of saccharification and fermentation. ]%eplaces 
the diastase of malted grain and also the yeast of a Arop^n 
brewery. Another liquid of interest is Weissbier. ThiA which 
is largely produced in lierlin (and in some respects rq^bles 
the wheal-beer produced in parts of England), is generally 
from a mash of three parts of wheat malt and one part of ^rley 
malt. The fermentation is of a symbiotic nature, two orgai 
namely a yeast and a fission fungus (the lactic acid backus) 
taking part in it. The preparation of this peculiar double; 
ment is assisted by the addition of a certain quantity of w|itc 
wine to the yeast prior to fermentation. 

Brewing Chkmi.strv. — The principles of brewing tcchnoh 
belong for the most part to physiological chemistry, whilst tl 
of the cognate industry, malting, are governed exchisively 
that branch of knowledge. Alike in folUiwing the growth 
barley in field, its harve.sting, maturing and conversion in 
mult, as well as the operations of mashing malt, fermenting 
wort, and conditioning beer, physiological chemistry is needed. 
On the other hand, the consideration of the saline matter in 
waters, the composition of the extract of worts and Iwers, and 
the an^ysis of brewing materials and products generally, belong 
to the domain of pure chemistry. Since the extractive matters 
contained in wort anil l)ecr consist for the mixst part of the 
transformation products of starch, it is only natural that these 
should have received special attention at the hands of scientific 
men associated with the brewing industry. It was formerly 
iTclieved that by the action of diastase on starch the latter is 
first converted into a gummy substance termed dextrin, which 
is then subsequently transformed into a sugar —glucose, F. A. 
Musculus, however, in i860, showed that sugar and dextrin are 
simultaneoujily produced, and between the years 1872 and 
1876 ('grnclius O’Sullivan definitely proved that the sugar pro- 
duced was maltose. When starch-paste, the jelly formed by 
treating starch with boiling water, is mixed with iodine solution, 
a deep blue coloration results. I’he’ first product of starch 
degradation by either acids or diastase, namely soluble starch, 
also exhibits the same coloration when treated with iodine. 
As degradation proceeds, and the products become more and 
more soluble and diffusible, the blue reaction with iodine gives 
place first to a purple, then to a reddish colour, and finally the 
coloration ceases altogether. In the same way, the optical 
rotating power decreases, and the cupric reducing power (towards 
I'ehling’s solution) increases, as the process of hydrolysis proceeds. 
C. O’Sullivan was the first to point out definitely the influence 
of the temperature of the mash on the character of the products. 
The work of Horace T. Brown (with J. Heron) extended that of 
O’Sullivan, and (with G. H. Morris) established the presence of 
an intermediate product between the higher dextrins and 
maltose. This product was termed maltodextrin, and Brown 
M(4|j||jrere led to believe that a large number of these sub- 


stances existed in malt wort. They proposed for these substances 
the generic name “ amyloins.” Although according to their 
view they were compounds of maltose and dextrin, they had the 
properties of mbetures of these two substances. On Ae assump- 
tion of the existence of these compounds. Brown and his colleagues 
formulated what is known as the maltodextrin or amyloin 
hypothesis of starch degradation. C. J. Lintner, in 1891, claimed 
to have separated a sugar, isomeric with maltose, which is termed 
isomaltose, from the products of starch hydrolysis. A. R. Ling 
and J. L! Baker, as well as Brown and Morris, in 1895, proved 
that this isomaltosc was not a homogeneous substance, and evi- 
dence tending to the same conclusion was subsequently brought 
forward by continental workers. Ling and Baker, in 1897, 
isolated the following compounds from the products of sterch 
hydrolysis — maltodextrin-a, and maltodextrin-^, 

^4^142^21 (previously named by Prior, achroodextrin III.). They 
also separated a substance, isomeric with maltose, 

which had, however, the characteristics of a dextrin. This is 
probably identical with the so-called dextrinose isolated by 
V. Syniewski in 1Q02, which yields a phenylosazone melting at 
82-83° C. It has been proved by H. Ost that the so-called 
isomaltose of Lintner is a mixture of maltose and another 
substance, maltodextrin, isomeric with Ling and Baker’s malto- 
dextrin-/?. 

The theory of Brown and Morris of the degradation of starch, 
although ba.sed on experimental evidence of some weight, is by no 
means universally accepted. Neverthotyo it is of considerable 
interest, as it offers a rational and consistent explanation of the 
phenomena known to accompany the transformation of starch by 
diastase, and even if not strictly correct it has, at any rate, proved 
itself to be a practical working hypothesis, by which the mashing 
and fermenting operations may be regulated and controlled. Accord- 
ing to Brown and Morris, the starch molecule consists of five amylin 
groups^ each of which corres]>onds to the molecular formula 
I’our of these amylin radicles are grouped centrally 
rounef^e fifth, thus 




By the action of diastase, this complex molecule is split up, 
undergoing hydrolysis into four groups of amyloins, the fifth or 
central group remaining unchanged (and under brewing conditions 
unchangeable), forming the substance known as stable dextrin. 
‘ hen diastase acts on starch- )>aste, hydrolysis proceeds as far as the 
action represented by the following equation : — 

80 H,O-80C,,H.jA,4 

starch. water. maltt»se. stable dextrin. 

'he amyloins are substances containing varying numbers of 
din (original starch or dextrin) groups in conjunction with a 
ortionaT number of maltose groups. They arc not separable into 
')m; and dextrin by any of the ordinary means, but exhibit the 
-Tties of mixtures of these substances. As the process of hydro- 
proceeds, the amyloins become gradually poorer in amylin- 
and relatively richer in maltose-groups. The final products of 
trani^miation, according to Brown and J. H. Millar, are maltose 
and grease, which latter is derived from the hydrolysis of the stable 
dextrin. This theory may be applied in practical brewing in the 
followiflc manner. If it is desired to obtain a beer of a stable char- 
acter -^lat IS to say, one containing a considerable proportion of 
high-type amyloins— it is necessary to restrict the action of the 
diastase in the mash- tun accordingly. On the other band, for mild 
running ales, which are to " condition ” rapidly, it is necessary to 
provide for the pre.sence of sufficient malt^extrin of a low type 
investigation has shown that the type of maltodextrin can he 
regulated, aol only in the mash-tun but also on the malt-kiln. A 
higher type is obtained by low kiln and high mashing temperatures 
than by high kiln and low mashing heats, and it is possible therefore 
to regulate, on scientific lines, not only the quality but also the type 
of amyloins vihich are suitable for a particular beer. 

The chemistry of the nitrogenous constituents of malt is equally 
important wiAi that of starch and its transformations. Without 
nitrogenous coljipounds of the proper type, vigorous fermentations 
are not {lossihit-. It may Ih- remembCTed that yeast assimilates 
nitrogenous compounds m some of their .simpler forms— amides 
and the like. Ote of the aims of the malt.ster is, therefore, to break 
down the proteinsubstanccs present in barley to such a degree that 
the .wort has a maximum nutritive value for the yeast. Further, 
it is* necessary fpnthe production of stable beer to eliminate a large 
proportion of n^(kenous matter, and this is only dpne by the yeast 
when the proteins Vre degraded. There is also some evidence that 
the presence of albuboses assists in producing the foaming properties 
of beer. It has noi^ been established definitely, by the work of 
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A. Fernbach, W . Windisch, F. Weiss an P. Schidrowitz, that finished 
malt contains at least two proteolytic enzymes (a peptic and a 
pancreatic enzyme) . 

The preseiKc of different types of phosphates in malt, and the 
important influence which, according to their nature, they exercise 
m the brewing process by way of the enzymes affected by them, 
tove ton made the subject of research mainly by Fernbach and 
A. Hubert, and by P. E. Petit and G. Lalxiurasse. The number of 
enzymes which arc now known to take part in the brewing process is 
very large. They may with utility be grouped as follows : — 

Name. Role or Nature. 

I Cytase Dissolves cell walls of starch 

granules. 

in the malt i^iastase A . . liquefies starch, 

or mash-tnn ' B ... Saccharifies starch. 

Proteolytic Fnzymes . {jO 

Catalase .... Splits peroxides. 

In ferment- f lnvcrtas(‘ .... Inverts cane sugar, 
ing wort and | Glucase .... Splits maltose into glucose, 
yeast. ( Zymase .... Splits sugar into alcohol 

and carl>onic acid. 

Bibliography. — W. J. Sykes, Principles and Practice of Brewing 
(Lcnulon, 1897) ; Moritz and Morris, A Text-book of the Science of 
Brewing (London, 1891) ; H. E. Wright, A Handy Book for Brewers 
(London, 1897) ; Frank Thatcher, Brewing and Malting (London, 
1898); Julian L. Baker, The Brewing Industry (London, 1905); 
E. j. Lintner, Grundnss der Bierbrauerei (Berlin, 1904) ; J. E. 
Thaubing, Die Theorie und Praxis der M alzbereitung und Bier- 
fabnkation (Leipzig, 1898) ; E. Michel, Lehrhuch der Bierbrauerei 
(Augsburg, 1900) ; E. Prior, Chemie u. Physiologie des Malxes und 
des Bieres (Leipzig, 1896). Technical journals; The Journal of the 
Institute of Brewing (London) ; The Brewing Trade Review (London); 
The Brewers’ Journal (Londoifi ) The Brewers’ Journal (New York) ; 
Wochenschrift fiir Hrauerei (Berlin) ; Zeitsehrift fUr das gesammte 
Brauwesen (Munich). (P. S.) 

BREWSTER, SIR DAVID (1781-1868), Scottish natural 
philosopher, was born on the nth of December 1781 at Jedburgh, 
where his father, a teapher of high reputation, was rector of the 
grammar school. At the early age of twelve he was sent to the 
university of Edinburgh, being intended for the clerical profession. 
Even before this, however, he had shown a strong inclination for 
natural science, and this had been fostered by his intimacy with 
a self-taught philosopher, astronomer and mathematician,” 
as Sir Walter Scott called him, of great local fame — James 
Veitch of Inchbonny, who was particularly skilful in making 
telescopes. Though he duly finished his theological course and 
was licensed to preach, Brewster’s preference for other pursuits 
prevented him from engaging in the active duties of his pro- 
fession. In 1799 he was induced by his fellow-student, Henry 
Brougham, to study the diffraction of light. The results of his 
investigations were communicated from time to time in papers 
to the Philosophical Transactions of London and other scientific 
journals, and were admirably and impartially summarized by 
James D. Forbes in his preliminary dissertation to the eighth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica. The fact tliat other 
philosophers, notably Etienne Louis Malus and Augustin Fresnel, 
were pursuing the 'same investigations contemporaneously in 
France does not invalidate Brewster’s claim to independent 
discovery, even though in one or two cases the priority must be 
assigned to others. 

The most important subjects of his inquiries are enumerated 
by Forbes under the following five heads ^i) The laws of 
polarization by reflection and refraction, and other quantitaLve 
laws of phenomena ; (2) The disco ver>» of the polarizing structure 
induced by heat and pressure ; (3) The dicovery of crystals 
with two axes of dotible refraction, and many of the laws of their 
phenomena, including the connexion of optical structure and 
crystalline forms ; {4) The laws of metallic reflection ; (5) Experi- 
ments on the absorption of light. In this line of investigation 
the prime importance belongs to the discovery (i) of the con- 
nexion between the refractive index and the polarizing angle, 
(2) of biaxial crystals, and (3) of the production of double 
refraction by irregular heating. These discoveries were promptly 
recognized. So early as the year 1807 the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon Brewster by Marischal College, Aberdeen ; in 
1815 he was made a member of the Royal ^iety of London, 
and received the Copley medal i in 1818 he received the Rumford 


medal of the society ; and in 1816 the French Institute awarded 
him one-half of the prize of three thousand francs for the two 
most important discoveries in physical science made in Europe 
during the two preceding years. Among the non - scientific 
public his fame was spread more effectually by his rediscovery 
about 1815 of the k^eidoscope, for which there was a great 
demand in both England and America. An instrument of 
higher interest, the stereo8cq>e, which, though of much later 
date (1849-1850), may be mentioned here, since along with the 
kaleidoscope it did more than ^ything else to popularize his 
name, was not, as has often bBn asserted, the invention of 
Brewster. Sir Qiarles Wheatstone discovered its principle and 
applied it as early as 1838 to the construction of a cumbrous 
but effective instrument, in which the binocular pictures were 
made to combine by means of mirrors. To Brewster is due the 
merit of suggesting the use of lenses for the purpose of uniting 
the dissimilar pictures ; and accordingly the lenticular stereo- 
scope may fairly he said to be his invention. A much more 
valuable practical result of Brewster s optical researches was 
the improvement of the British lighthouse system. It is true 
that the dioptric apparatus was perfected independently by 
Fresnel, who had also the satisfaction of being the first to put 
it into operation. But it is indisputable tlmt Brewster was 
earlier in the field than Fresnel ; that he descrilied the dioptric 
apparatus in 1812 ; that he pressed its adoption on those in 
authority at least as early as 1820, two years before Fresnel 
suggested it ; and that it was finally introduced into British 
lighthouses mainly by his persistent efforts. 

Brewster's own discoveries, important though they were, 
were not his only, perhaps not even his chief, service to science. 
He began literary work in 1799 as a regular contributor to the 
Edinburgh Magazine, of which he acted as editor at the age of 
twenty. In 1807 he undertook the editorship of the newly 
projected Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, of which the first part 
appeared in 1808, and the last not until 1830. The work was 
strongest in the scientific department, and many of its most 
valuable articles were from the pen of tlie editor. At a later 
period he was one of the leading contributors to the Encyclo- 
paedia Briiannica (seventh and eighth editions), the articles 
on Electricity, Hydrodynamics, Magnetism, Microscope, Optics, 
Stereoscope, Voltaic Electricity, &c., being from his pen. In 
1819 Brewster undertook further editorial work by establishing, 
in conjunction with Robert Jameson (1774-1854), the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, which took the place of the Edinburgh 
Magazine. The first ten volumes (1819-1824) were published 
under the joint editorship of Brewster and Jameson, the remain- 
ing four volumes (1825-1826) being edited by Jameson alone. 
After parting company with Jameson, Brewster started the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science in 1824, sixteen volumes of which 
appeared under his editorship during ^ years 1824-1832, with 
very many articles from his own peiff To the transactions of 
various learned societies he contributed from first to last between 
three and four hundred papers, and few of his contemporaries 
wrote so much for the various reviews. In the North British 
Review alone seventy-five articles of his appeared. A list of his 
larger separate works will be found below. Special mention, 
however, must be made of the most important of them all — his 
biography of Sir Isaac Newton. In 1831 he published a short 
popular account of the philosopher's life in Murray’s Family 
lAbrary ; but it was not until 1855 that he was able to issue the 
much fuller Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton, a work which embodied the results of more than 
twenty years’ patient investigation of original manuscripts and 
all other available sources. 

Brewster’s relations as editor brought him into frequent 
communication with the most eminent scientific men, and he was 
naturally among the first to recognize the benefit that would 
accrue from regular intercourse among workers in the field of 
science. In an article in the Quarterly Review he threw out a 
suggestion for an association of our nobility, clergy, gdntry and 
philosophers,” which was taken up by others and found speedy 
realization in the British Association for the Advancement of 
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Science. Its first meeting was held at York in 1831 ; andBrewster, 
along with Charles Babbage and Sir John F. W. Herschel, had 
the chief part in shaping its constitution. In the same year in 
which the British Association held its first meeting, Brewster 
received the honour of knighthood and the decoration of the 
Guelphic order of Hanover. In 1838 he was appointed principal 
of the united colleges of St Salvator and St Leonard, St Andrews. 
In 1849 he acted as president of the British Association and was 
elected one of the eight foreign associates of the Institute of 
France in succession to J. J.^erzelius ; and ten years later he 
accepted the office of principn of the university of Edinburgh, 
the duties of which he discharged until within a few months 
of his death, which took place at Allerly, Melrose, on the loth 
of February 1868. 

In estimating Brewster s place among scientific discoverers 
the chief thing to be borne in mind is that the bent of his 
genius was not characteristically mathematical. His method 
was empirical, and the laws which he established were generally 
the result of repeated experiment. To the ultimate explanation 
of the phenomena with which he dealt he contributed nothing, 
and it is noteworthy in this connexion that if he did not maintain 
to the end of his life the corpuscular theory he never explicitly 
adopted the undulatory theory of light. Few will be inclined 
to dispute the verdict of Forbes : — “ His scientific glory is 
different in kind from that of Young and Fresnel ; but the dis- 
coverer of the law of polarization of biaxial crystals, of optical 
mineralogy, and of double refraction by compression, will always 
(M’cupy a foremost rank in the intellectual history of the age.” 
In addition to the various works of Brewster already noticed, 
the following may be mentioned : — Notes and Introduction to 
Carlyle’s translation of Legendre’s EUmenis of Geometry (1824) ; 
Treatise on Optics (1831) ; Letters on Natural Magic ^ addressed to 
Sir Walter Scott (1831); The Martyrs of Science y or the Lives 
of Galileo y Tycho Brahe, and Kepler (1841); More Worlds than 
One (1854). 

Sec* The Home Life of Sir David Brewster, by his daughter Mrs 
Gordon. 

BREWSTER, WILLIAM (r. 1566-1644), American colonist, 
one of the leaders of the “ Pilgrims,” was born at Scrooby, in 
Nottinghamshire, England, about 1566. After studying for a 
short time at Cambrige, he was from 1584 to 1587 in the service 
of William Davison (? 1541-1608), who in 1585 went to the Low 
C^ountries to negotiate an alliance with the stales-general and 
in 1586 became assistant to Walsingham, Queen Elizabeth’s 
secretary of state. Upon the disgrace of Davison, Brewster 
removed to Scrooby, where from 1590 until Septemlier 1607 
he held the position of ” Post,” or postmaster responsible for 
the relays of horses on the post road, having previously, for a 
short time, assisted his father in that office. About 1602 his 
neighbours began to ^emble for worship at his home, the 
Scrooby manor house, Ma in 1606 he joined them in organizing 
the Separatist church of Scrooby. After an unsuccessful attempt 
in 1607 (for which he was imprisoned for a short time), he, with 
other Separatists, removed to Holland in 1608 to obtain greater 
freedom of worship. At Leiden in 1609 he was chosen ruling 
elder of the Congregation. In Holland he supported himself first 
bv teaching English and afterwards in 1616-1619, as the partner 
of one Thomas Brewer, by secretly printing, for sale in England, 
books proscribed by the English government, thus, says Bradford, 
having ” imploymente inough.” In 16x9 their types were seized 
and Brewer was arrested by the authorities of the university of 
Leiden, acting on the instance of the British ambassador. Sir 
Dudley Corleton. Brewster, however, escaped, and in the same 
year, with Robert Cushman (r. 1580-1625), obtained in London, 
on behalf of his associates, a land patent from the Virginia 
Company. In 1620 he emigrated to America on the “Mayflower,” 
and was one of the founders of the Plymouth Colony. Here 
besides continuing until his death to act as ruling elder, he was 
also— regularly until the arrival of the first pastor, Ralph Smith 
(d. 1661), in 1629 and irregularly afterward— a “ teacher,” 
preaching “ both powerfully and profitably to ye great con- 
tentment of ye hearers and their comfortable edification.” 
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By many he is r^arded as pre-€minently the leader of the 
“ Pilgrims.” He died, probably on the loth of April 1644. 

Sec Ashbel Steele's Chief of the Pilgrims ; or the Life and Time of 
William Brewster (Philadelphia. 1857) ; and a sketch in William 
Bradford's History of the Plimouih Plantation (newed., Boston, 1898). 

BR£z£, the name of a noble Angevia family, the most 
famous member of which was Pierre de pRizi (c. 1410-1465), 
one of the trusted soldiers and statesmen of Charles VII. He 
had made his name as a soldier in the English wars when in 1433 
he joined with Yolande, queen of Sicily, the constable Rich- 
mond and others, in chasing from power Charles VII.’s minister 
La Tr^moille. He was knighted by Charles of Anjou in 1434, 
and presently entered the royal council. In 1437 he became 
seneschal of Anjou, and in 1440 of Poitou. During the Pragueric 
he rendered great service to the royal cause against the dauphin 
Louis and the revolted nobles, a service which was remembered 
against him after Louis’s accession to the throne. He fought 
against the English in Normandy in 1440-1441, and in Guienne 
in 1442. In the next year he became chamberlain to Charles Vll., 
and gained the chief power in the state through the influence of 
Agnes Sorel, superseding his early allies Richmond and Charles 
of Anjou. The six years (1444-1450) of his ascendancy were the 
most prosperous period of the reign of Charles VII. His most 
dangerous opponent was the dauphin Louis, who in 1448 brought 
against him accusations which led to a formal trial resulting in 
a complete exoneration of and his restoration to favour. 
He fought in Normandy in 1450-1451, and became seneschal of 
the province after the death of Agnes Sorel and the consequent 
decline of his influence at court. He made an ineffective descent 
on the English coast at Sandwich in 1457, and was preparing 
an expedition in favour of Margaret of Anjou when the accession 
of Louis XI. brought him disgrace and a short imprisonment. 
In 1462, however, his son Jacques married Louis's half-sister, 
Charlotte de Valois, daughter of Agnes ^ifiel. In 14O2 lie accom- 
panied Margaret to Scotland with a force of 2000 men, and after 
the battle of Hexham he brought her back to Flanders. On his 
return he was reappointed seneschal of Normandy, and fell in 
the battle of Montlh^ry on the i6th of July 1465. He was 
succeeded as seneschal of Normandy by his eldest son Jacques 
de Br6ze (c. 1440-1490), count of Maulcvrier ; and by his 
grandson, husband of the famous Diane de Poitiers, Louis de 
Brez6 (d. 1531), whose tomb in Rouen cathedral, attributed to 
Jean Goujon and Jean Cousin, is a splendid example of French 
Renaissance work. 

The lordship of Brez6 passed eventually to Claire Clemcnce 
de Maill6, princess of Cond6, by whom it was sold to Thomas 
Dreux, who took the name of Dreux Br6z6, when it was erected 
into a marquisate. Henri Evrard, marquis de Dreux-Breze 
(1762-1829), succeeded his father as master of the ceremonies 
to Louis XVI. in 1781. On the meeting of the statcs-general 
in 1789 it fell to him to regulate the questions of etiquette and 
precedence between the three estates. That as the immediate 
representative of the crown he should wound the susceptibilities 
of the deputies was perhaps inevitable, but' little attempt was 
made to adapt traditional etiquette to changed circumstances. 
Brez6 did not formally intimate to President Bailly the pro- 
clamation of the royal stance until the 20th of June, when the 
carpenters were about to enter the hall to prepare for the event, 
thus provoking the session in the tennis court. After the royal 
stance Br6z6 was sent to reiterate I..ouis’s orders that the estates 
should meet separately, when Mirabeau replied that the hall 
could not be cleared except by force. After the fall of the 
Tuileries Brizi emigrated for a short time, but though he returned 
to France he was spared during the Terror. At the Restoration 
he was made a peer of France, and resumed his functions as 
guardian of an antiquated ceremonial. He died on the 27th of 
January 1829, when he was succeeded in the peerage and at 
court by his son Scipion (1793-1845). 

The best contemporary account of Pierre de Br6i6 is given in the 
Chroniques of the Burgundian chronicler. Georges Chastellain. who 
had been his sccretai^- Chastellain addressed a Diprication to 
Louis XI. on his l^ehalf at the time of his disgrace. 
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BRIALMONT, HENRI ALEXIS (1821-1903), Belgian general 
and military engineer, son of General Laurent Mathieu Brialmont 
(d. 1885), was bom at Venlo in Limburg on the 25th of May 1821. 
Educated at the Brussels military school, he entered the army 
as sub-lieutenant of engineers in 1843, became lieutenant in 
18^7. From 1847 to 1850 he was private secretary to the war 
minister. General Baron Chazal. In 1855 he entered the staff 
corps, became major in 1861, lieutenant-colonel 1864, colonel in 
1868 and major-general 1874. In this rank he held at first the 
position of director of fortifications in the Antwerp district 
(December 1874), and nine months later he became inspector- 
general of fortifications and of the corps of engineers. In 1877 
he became lieutenant-general. His far-reaching schemes for 
the fortification of the Belgian places met with no little opposi- 
tion, and Brialmont seems to have felt much disappointment in 
this ; at any rate he went in 1883 to Rumania to advise as to the 
fortification works required for the defence of the country, and 
presided over the elaboration of the scheme by which Bucharest 
was to be made a first-class fortress. He was thereupon placed 
en disponibilite in his own service, as having undertaken the 
Bucharest works without the authorization of his sovereign. 
This was due in part to the suggestion of Austria, which power 
regarded the Bucharest works as a menace to herself. His 
services were, however, too valuable to be lost, and on his return 
to Belgium in 1884 he resumed his command of the Antwerp 
military district. He had, further, while in eastern Europe, 
prepared at the request of the Hellenic government a scheme 
for the defence of Greece. He retired in j886, but continued to 
supervise the Rumanian defences. He died on the 21st of 
September 1003. 

In the first stage of his career as an engineer Brialmont’s 
plans followed with but slight modification the ideas of Vauban, 
and his original scheme for fortifying Antwerp provided for 
both enceinte and forts being on a bastioned traa\ But in 1859, 
when the great entrenched camp at Antwerp was finally taken 
in hand, he had already gone over to the school of polygonal 
fortification and the ideas of Montalembert. About twenty 
years later Brialmont’s own types and plans began to stand out 
amidst the general confusion of ideas on fortification which 
naturally resulted from the introduction of long-range guns, and 
from the events of 1870-71. The extreme detached forts of 
the Antwerp region and the fortifications on the Meuse at Li6ge 
and Namur were constructed in accordance with Brialmont’s 
final principles, viz. the lavish use of armour to protect the 
artillery inside the forts, the suppression of all artillery positions 
open to overhead fire, and the multiplication of intermediate 
batteries (see Fortification and Siegecraft), In his capacity 
of inspector-general Brialmont drafted and carried out the 
whole scheme for the defences of Belgium. He was an inde- 
fatigable writer, and produced, besides essays, reviews and 
other papers in the journals, twenty -three important works 
and forty -nine pamphlets. In 1850 he originated the Journal 
de Varmee Beige. His most important publications were La 
Fortification du temps present (Brussels, 1885) ; Influence du tir 
plongeant et des obus-iorpilles sur la fortification (Brussels, 1888) ; 
Les Regions forti flees (Brussels, 1890) ; La Defense des Hats et la 
fortification a la fin du XIX* sikle (Brussels, 1895) ; Prog^rk de 
la defense des etais et de la fortification permanenie depuis Vaufian 
(Brussels, 1898). 

BRIAN (926-1014), king of Ireland, known as Brian Boru, 
Boroma, or Boroimhe (from boroma, an Irish word for tribute), 
was a son of a certain Kennedy or Cenneide (d. 951), He 
passed his youth in fighting against the Danes, who were con- 
stantly ravaging Munster, the norBiem part of which district 
was the home of Brian's tribe, and won much fame in these 
encounters. In 976 his brother, Mathgamhain or Mahon, who 
had become king of Thomond about 951 and afterwards king 
of Munster, was murdered ; Brian avenged this deed, became 
himself king of Munster in 978, and set out upon his career of 
conquest He forced the tribes of Munster and then those 
of Leinster to own his sovereignty, defeated the Danes, who 
were established around Dublin, in Wicklow, and marched into 
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Dublin, and after several reverses compelled Malachy (Maelsech- 
lainn), the chief king of Ireland, who ruled in Meath, to bow 
before him in 1002. Connaught was his next objective. Here 
and also in Ulster he was successful, everywhere he received 
hostages and tribute, and he was generally recognized as the 
cfdff, or chief king of Ireland. After a period of comparative 
quiet Brian was again at war with the Danes of Dublin, and on 
the 23rd of April 1014 his forces gained a great victory over 
them at Clontarf. After this battle, however, the old king was 
slain in his tent, and was buried at Armagh. Brian has enjoyed 
a great and not undeserved reputation. One of hh? charters 
is still preserved in Trinity (College, Dublin. 

See E. A. D’ Alton, History of Ireland, vol. i. (1903). 

BR 1 AN( 10 N, a strongly fortified town in the department of 
Hautes-Alpes in S.E. France. It is built at a height of 4334 ft 
on a plateau which dominates the junction of the Durance with 
the Gutsanc. The town itself is formed of very steep and 
narrow, though picturesque streets. As it lies at the foot of the 
descent from the Mont Gen^vre Pass, giving access to Turin, a 
great number of fortifications have been constructed on the 
heights around Brian^on, espMjcially towards the cast. The 
Fort Janus is no less than 4000 ft. above the town. The pmrish 
church, with its two towers, was built 1703-1726, and occupies a 
very conspicuous position. The Pont d’Asfeld, E. of the town, 
was built in 1734, and forms an arch of 131 ft. span, thrown at 
a height of 184 ft. across the Durance. The modern town 
extends in the plain at the S.W. foot of the plateau on which 
the old town is built and forms the suburb of Ste Catherine, 
with the railway station, and an important silk-weaving factory. 
Brian<;;on is 51 J m. by rail from Gap. The commune had a 
civil population in 1906 of 4883 (urban population 3130), while 
the permanent garrison was 2641— in all 7524 inhabitants. 

Brian^on was the Brigantium of the Romans and formed p)art 
of the kingdom of King Cottius. About 1040 it cjime into the 
hands of the counts of Albon (later dauphins of the Viennois) 
and thenceforth shared the fate of the Dauphin^. The Brian- 
^onnais included not merely the upper valley of the Durance 
(with those of its affluents, the Gyronde and the Guil), but also 
the valley of the Dora Rijiaria (('^sanne, Oulx, Bardonn^che 
and Exilles), and that of the Chisone (F6nestrelles, P6rouse, 
Pragelas) — these glens all lying on the eastern slope of the chain 
of the Alps. But by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) all these 
valleys were handed over to Savoy in exchange for that of 
Barcclonnette, on the west slope of the Alps. In 1815 Brian^on 
successfully withstood a siege of three months at the hands of 
the Allies, a feat which is commemorated by an inscription on 
one of its gates, Le passe ripond de Vavenir. (W. A. B. C.) 

BRIAND, ARISTIDE (1862- ), French statesman, was 

bom at Nantes, of a bourgeois family. He studied law, and 
while still young took to politics, associating himself with the 
most advanced movements, writing articles for the anarchist 
journal Le Pen pie, and directing the Lanterne for some time. 
From this he passed to the Petite Ripublique, leaving it to found, 
with Jean Jaur^s, UHumaniti. At the same time he was pro- 
minent in the movement for the formation of labour unions, 
and at the congress of working men at Nantes in 1894 he secured 
the adoption of the labour union idea against the adherents of 
Jules Guesde. From that time, Briand became one of the 
leaders of the French Socialist party. In 1902, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, he was elected deputy. He declared 
himself a strong partisan of the union of the Left in what is 
known as the Bloc, in order to check the reactionary deputies 
of the Right. From the beginnii^ of his career in the dumber 
of deputies, Briand was occupied with the question of the 
separation of church and state. He was appointed rep)orter 
of the commission charged with the preparation of the law, 
and his masterly rep>ort at once marked him out as one of the 
coming leaders. He succeeded in carrying his project through 
with but slight modifications, and without dividing the puirt^ 
upon whose support he relied. He was the princip)al author of 
the law of sepuiration, but, not content with prepmring it, he 
wished to apply it as well, espiecially as the existing Kouvier 
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ministry allowed disturbances to occur during the taking of 
inventories of church property, a clause of the law for which 
Briand was not responsible. Consequently he a<^pt^ the 
portfolio of public instruction and worship in the Sarrien ministry 
(1906). So far as the chamber was concerned his success was 
complete. But the acceptance of a portfolio in a Iwurgeois 
ministry led to his exclusion from the Unified Socialist party 
(March 1906). As opposed to Jaurds, he contended that the 
Socialists should co-operate actively with the Radicals in all 
matters of reform, and not stand aloof to await the complete 
fulfilment of their ideals. 

BRIANZA, a district of Lombardy, Italy, forming the south 
part of the province of Como, between the two southern arms 
of the lake of that name. It is thickly populated and remark- 
able for its fertility ; and being hilly is a favourite summer resort 
of the Milanese. 

BRIARE, a town of north-central France in the department 
of Loiret on the right bank of the Loire, 45 m. S.E. of Orleans 
on the railway to Nevers. Pop. (iqo6) 4613. Briare, the 
Brivodorum of the Ramans, is situated at the extremity of the 
Canal of Briare, which unites the Loire and its lateral canal with 
the Loing and so with the Seine. The canal of Briare was con- 
structed from 1605 to 1642 and is about 36 m. long. The indus- 
tries include the manufacture of fine pottery, and of so-called 
porcelain buttons made of felspar and milk by a special process ; 
its inventor, Bapterosses, has a bust in the town. 'I'he canal 
truffic is in wood, iron, coal, building materials, &c. A modern 
hospital and church, and the hotel de ville installed in an old 
moated chateau, are the chief buildings. The lateral canal of 
the Loire crosses the Loire near Briare by a fine canal-bridge 
720 yds. in length. 

BRIAREUS, or Aegaeon, in Greek mythology, one of the 
three hundred-armed, fifty-headed Hecatoncheires, brother of 
Cottus and Gyges (or Gyes). According to Homer {Iliad i. 403) 
he was called Aegaeon by men, and Briareus by the gods. He 
was the son of l^seidon (or Uranus) and Gaea. The legends 
regarding him and his brothers are various and somewhat 
contradictory. According to the most widely spread myth, 
Briareus and his brothers were called by Zeus to his assistance 
when the Titans were making war upon Olympus. The gigantic 
enemies were defeated and consigned to Tartarus, at the gates 
of which the three brothers were placed (Hesiod, Theng, 624, 
639, 714). Other accounts make Briareus one of the assailants of 
Olympus, who, after his defeat, was buried under Mount Aetna 
(Callimachus, to Delos, 141). Homer mentions him os 

assisting Zeus when the other Olympian deities were plotting 
against the king of gods and men {Iliad i. 398). Another 
tradition makes him a giant of the sea, ruler of the fabulous 
Aegaea in Euboea, an enemy of Poseidon and the inventor of 
warships (Schol. on ApoU. Rhocl. i. 1165). It would be difficult 
to determine exactly what natural phenomena are symbolized 
by the Hecatoncheires. They may represent the gigantic forces 
of nature which appear in earthquakes and other convulsions, or 
the multitudinous motion of the sea waves (Mayer, Die Gtganten 
und Titanen, 1887). 

BRIBERY (from the 0 . Fr. briberie, begging or vagrancy, 
bribe. Mid. Lat, briba, signifying a piece of bread given to beggars ; 
the Eng. “ bribe ” has passed U\rough the meanings of alms, 
blackmail and extortion, to gifts received or given in order 
to influence corruptly), 'fhe public offence of bribery may be 
defined os the offering or giving of payment in some shape or 
form that it may be a motive in the performance of functions for 
which the proper motive ought to be a conscientious sense of duty. 
When this is supt^rseded by the sordid impulses created by the 
bribe, a person is said to be corrupted, and thus corruption is a 
term sometimes held equivalent to briber)*. The offence may 
l)c divided into two great classes— the one where a person in- 
vested with power is induced by payment to use it unjustly ; the 
other, where power is obtained by purchasing the suffrages of 
those who can impart it. It is a natural propensity, removable 
only by civiliution or some powerful counteracting influence, to 
feel that every element of power is to be employed as much as 
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possible for the owner’s own behoof, and that its benefits should 
be conferred not on those who best deserve them, but on those 
who will pay most for them. Hence judicial corruption is an 
inveterate vice of imperfect civilization. There is, perhaps, no 
other crime on which the force of law, if unaided by public opinion 
and morals, can have so little influence ; for in other crimes, 
such as violence or fraud, there is generally some person immedi- 
ately injured by the act, who can give his aid in the detection of 
the offender, but in the perpetration of the offence of bribery 
all the immediate parties obtain what they desire, and are 
satisfied. 

The purification of the bench from judicial bribery has been 
gradual in most of tlie European countries. In France it received 
an impulse in the i6th century from the high-minded chancellor, 
Michel de L’Hopital. In England judicial corruption has been 
a crime of remarkable rarity. Indeed, with the exception of a 
statute of 1384 (repealed by the Statute Law Revision Act 1881) 
there has bwn no legislation relating to judicial bribery. The 
earliest recorded case was that of Sir William Thorpe, who in 
1351 was fined and removed from office for accepting bribes. 
Other celebrated cases were those of Michael de la Pole, chancellor 
of England, in 1387 ; Lord Chancellor Bacon in 1621 ; Lionel 
Cranfield, earl of Middlesex, in 1624 ; and Sir Thomas Parker, 
ist earl of Macclesfield, in 1725. In Scotland for some years 
after the Revolution the bench was not without a suspicion 
of interested partiality ; but since the beginning of the 19th 
century, at least, there has been in all parts of the empire a perfect 
reliance on its purity. The same may be said of the higher class 
of ministerial officers. There is nu doubt that in the period from 
the Revolution to the end of Queen Anne’s reign, when a speaker 
of the House of Commons was expelled for bribery, and the 
great Marlborough could not clear his character from pecuniary 
dishonesty, there was much corruption in the highest official 
quarters. The level of the offence ot official bribery has gradually 
descended, until it has become an extremely rare thing for the 
humbler officers connected with the revenue to be charged with 
it. It has had a more lingering existence with those who, 
because their power is more of a constitutional than an 
official character, have been deemed less responsible to the public. 
During Walpole’s administration there is no doubt that members 
of parliament were paid in cash for votes ; and the memorable 
saying, that every man has his price, has been preserved as a 
characteristic indication of his method of government. One 
of the forms in which administrative corruption is most difficult 
of eradication is the appointment to office. It is sometimes 
maintained that the purity which characterizes the administra- 
tion of justice is here unattainable, because in giving a judgment 
there is but one form in which it can be justly given, but when 
an office has to be filled many people may be equally fitted for 
it, and personal motives must influence a choice. It very rarely 
happens, however, that direct bribery is supposed to influence 
such appointments. It does not appear that bribery was con- 
spicuous in England until, in the early part of the i8th century, 
constituencies had thrown off the feudal dependence which 
lingered among them ; and, indeed, it is often said, that bribery 
is essentially the defect of a free people, since it is the sale of 
that which is taken from others without payment. 

In English law bribery of a privy councillor or a juryman 
(sec Embracery) is punishable as a misdemeanour, as is the 
taking of a bribe by any judicial or ministerial officer. The 
buying and selling of public offices is also regarded at common 
law as a form of bribery. By the Customs Consolidation Act 1876, 
any officer in the customs service is liable to instant dismissal 
and a penalty of £500 for taking a bribe, and any person offering 
or promising a bribe or reward to an officer to neglect his duty 
or conceal or connive at any act by which the customs may be 
evaded shall forfeit the sum of £200. Under the Inland Revenue 
Regulations Act 1890, the bribery of commissioners, collectors, 
officers or other persons employed in relation to the Inland 
Revenue involves a fine of £500. The Merchant Shipping Act 
1894, ss. 112 and 398, makes provision for certain offences in 
the nature of bribery. Bribery is, by the Extradition Act 1906^ 
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an extraditable offence. Administrative corruption was dealt 
with in the Public Bodies* Corrupt Practices Act 1889. The 
public bodies concerned are county councils, town or borough 
councils, boards, commissioners, select vestries and other 
bodies having local government, public health or poor law 
powers, and having for those purposes to administer rates raised 
under public general acts. 'Phe giving or receiving, promising, 
offering, soliciting or agreeing to receive any gift, fee, loan or 
advantage by any pierson as an inducement for any act or for- 
bearance by a member, officer or servant of a public body in 
regard to the affairs of that body is made a misdemeanour in 
England and Ireland and a crime and offence in Scotland. Pro- 
secution under the act requires the consent of the attorney- or 
solicitor-general in England or Ireland and of the lord advocate 
in Scotland. Conviction renders liable to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term not exceeding two years, and to 
a fine not exceeding £500, in addition to or in lieu of imprison- 
ment. The offender may also be ordered to pay to the public 
body concerned any bribe received by him ; he may be adjudged 
incapable for seven years of holding public office, i.e. the position 
of member, officer or servant of a public body ; and if already 
an officer or servant, besides forfeiting his place, he is liable at the 
discretion of the court to forfeit his right to compensation or 
pension. On a second conviction he may be adjudged forever 
incapable of holding public office, and for seven years incapable 
of being registered or of voting as a parlitimentary elector, or 
as an elector of members of a public body. An offence under 
the act may be prosecuted and punished under any other a:t 
applicable thereto, or at common law ; but no person is to be 
punished twice for the same offence. Bribery at political 
elections was at common law punishable by indictment or 
information, but numerous statutes have been passed deal- 
ing with it as a “ corrupt practice.” In this sense, the word is 
elastic in meaning and may embrace any method of corruptly 
influencing another for the purpose of securing his vote (see 
Corrupt Practices), Bril)er>’ at elections of fellows, scholars, 
officers and other persons In colleges, cathedral and collegiate 
churches, hospitals and other societies was prohibited in 1588-1589 
by statute (31 Eliz. c. 6). If a member receives any money, 
fee, reward or other profit for giving his vote in favour of any 
candidate, he forfeits his own place ; if for any such consideration 
he resigns to make room for a candidate, he forfeits double 
the amount of the bribe, and the candidate by or on whose 
behalf a brilxi is given or promised is incapable of being elected 
on that occasion. The act is to be read at every election of 
fellows, &c., under a penalty of £40 in case of default. By 
the same act any person for corrupt consideration presenting, 
instituting or inducting to an ecclesia.stical benefice or dignity 
forfeits two years* value of the benefice or dignity ; the corrupt 
presentation is void, and the right to present lapses for that turn 
to the crown, and the corrupt presentee is disabled from there- 
after holding the same benefice or dignity ; a corrupt institution 
or induction is void, and the patron may present. For a corrupt 
resignation or exchange of a benefice the giver and taker of a 
bribe forfeit each double the amount of the bribe. Any person 
corruptly procuring the ordaining of ministers or granting of 
licenses to preach forfeits £40, and the person so ordained forfeits 
£10 and for seven years is incapacitated from holding ^y 
ecclesiastical benefice or promotion. 

In the United States the offence of bribery is very severely 
dealt with. In many states, bribery or the attempt to bribe is 
made a felony, and is punishable mth varying terms of imprison- 
ment, in some jurisdictions it may be with a peri<^ not exceeding 
ten years. The offence of bribeiy at elections is dealt with on 
much the same lines as in England, voiding the election and dis- 
qualifying the offender from holding any office. 

Bribery may also take the form of a secret conMnission (q,v.)f 
a profit made by an agent, in the course of his employment, 
without the knowlci^ of his principal. 

BRIO A BRAC (a French word, fonned by a kind of onomato- 
poeia, meaning a heterogeneous collection of odds and ends ; cf. 
4 e brie it de broe, corresponding to our ** by hook or by crook *’ ; 


or by reduplication from brack, refuse), objects of “ virtu,'* a 
collection of old furniture, china, plate and curiosities. 

BRICK (derived according to some etymologists froin the 
Teutonic bricke, a disk or plate; but more authoritativdy, 
through the French brique, originally a “ broken piece,” applied 
espect^ly to bread, and so to clay, from the Teutoiiic brikan, to 
break), a kind of artificial stone generally made of burnt clay, 
and largely used as a buiid^ material 

History , — ^The art of making bricks dates from very early times, 
and was practised by all the civilized nations of antiquity. The 
earliest burnt bricks known are those found on the sites of the 
ancient cities of Babylonia, and it seems probable that the method 
of making strong and durable bricks, by burning blocks of dried 
clay, was discovered in this corner of Asia. We know at least 
that well-burnt bricks were made by the Babylonians more 
6000 years ago, and that they were extensively used in the time 
of Saigon of Akkad (r. 3800 b.c.). The site of the ancient city of 
Babylon is still marked by huge mounds of bricks, the ruins of 
its great walls, towers and palaces, although it has been the 
custom for centuries to carry away from these heaps the bricks 
required for the building of the modem towns in the surrounding 
country. The Babylonians and Assyrians attained to a high 
degree of proficiency in brickmaking, notably in the manufacture 
of bricks having a coating of colour^ glaze or enamel, which they 
largely used for wall decoration. The Chinese claim great 
antiquity for their clay industries, but it is not improbable that 
the knowledge of brickmaking travelled eastwards from Babjdonia 
across the whole of Asia. It is believed that the art of making 
glazed bricks, so highly developed afterwards by the Chinese, 
found its way across Asia from the west, through Persia and 
northern India, to China. The great wall of China was con- 
stmeted partly of brick, both burnt and unburnt ; but this was 
built at a comparatively late period (c. 210 b.c.), and there is 
nothing to show that the Chinese had any knowledge of burnt 
bricks when the art flourished in Babylonia. 

Brickmaking formed the chief occupation of the Israelitoi 
during their bondage in Egypt, but in this case the bricks were 
probably sun-dried only, and not burnt. These bricks were made 
of a mixture of clay and chopped straw or reeds, worked into a 
stiff paste with water. The clay was the river mud from the 
banks of the Nile, and as this had not sufficient cohesion in itself, 
the chopped straw (or reeds) was added as a bindii^ material 
The addition of such substances increases the plasticity of wet 
clay, especially if the mixture is allowed to stand for some days 
before use ; so that the action of the chopped straw was twofold ; 
a fact possibly known to the Egyptians. These sun-dried bricks, 
or “ adobes,’* are still made, as of old, on the banks of the Nile 
by tlie following method A shallow pit or bed is prepared, 
into which are thrown the mud, choppy straw and water in 
suitable proportions, and the whole mass is tramped on until it is 
thoroughly mixed and of the proper consistence. This mixture 
is removed in lumps and shaped into bricks, in moulds or by 
hand, the bricks being simply sun-dried. 

Pliny mentions that three kinds of bricks were made by the 
Greeks, but there is no indication that they were used to any great 
extent, and probably the walls of Athens on the side towar^ 
Mount Hymettus were the most important brick-structures in 
ancient Greece. The Romans became masters of the brick- 
maker’s art, though they probably acquired much of their know- 
ledge in the East, during their occupation of Egypt and Grcec4j. 
In any case they revived and extended the manufacture of bricki 
about the b^inning of the Christian era ; exercising great care in 
the selection and preparation of their clay, and introducing the 
method of burning bricks in kilns. They carried their knowledge 
and their methods throughout western Europe, and there it 
abundant evidence that they made bricks extensively in Germany 
and in Britain. 

Although brickmaking was thus introduced into Britain 
nearly aooo years ago, the art seems to have been lost when the 
Romans withdrew from the country, and it is doubtful whether 
, any burnt bricks were made in England from that time until 
I the S3th century. Such bricks as were used during this long 
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period were generally taken from the remains of Roman buildii^, 
as at Colchester and St Albans Abbey. One of the earliest exist- 
ing brick buildings, erected after the revival of brickmakirig in 
England, is Little Wenham Hall, in Suffolk, built about a.d. 
1210 ; but it was not until the 15th century that bricks came 
into general use again, and then only for important edifices. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. brickmaking was brought to 
great perfection, probably by workmen brought from Flanders, 
and the older portions of St James’s Palace and Hampton Court 
Palace remain to testify to the skill then attained. In the i6th 
century bricks were increasingly used, but down to the Great 
Fire of London, in r666, the smaller buildings, shops and dwelling- 
houses, were constructed of timber framework filled in with lath 
and plaster. In the rebuilding of London after the fire, bricks 
were largely used, and from the end of the 17th century to the 
present day they have been almost exclusively usca in all ordi- 
nary buildings throughout the country, except in those districts 
where building stone is plentiful and good brick-clay is not readily 
procurable. The bricks made in England before 1625 were of 
many sizes, there being no recognized standard ; but in that 
year the sizes were regulated by statute, and the present standard 
size was adopted, viz. 9 x 4J x 3 in. In 1784 a tax was levied 
on bricks, which was not repealed until 1850. The tax averaged 
about 4s. 7d. per thousand on ordinary bricks, and special bricks 
were still more heavily taxed. 

The first brick buildings in America were erected on Manhattan 
Island in the year 1633 by a governor of the Dutch West India 
Company. These bricks were made in Holland, where the 
industry had long reached great excellence ; and for many 
years bricks were imported into America from Holland and 
from England. In America burnt bricks were first made at 
New Haven about 1650, and the manufacture slowly spread 
through the New England states ; but for many years the home- 
made article was inferior to that imported from Europe. 

The Dutch and the Germans were the great brickmakers of 
Europe during the middle ages, although the Italians, from the 
14th to the 15th century, revived and developed the art of 
decorative brick-work or terra-cotta, and discovered the method 
of applying coloured enamels to these materials. Under the 
Della Robbias, in the 15th century, some of the finest work of 
thi.s class that the world has seen was executed, but it can 
scarcely be included under brickwork. 

Brick Clays . — All clays are the result of the denudation and 
decomposition of felspathic and siliceous rocks, and consist of 
the fine insoluble particles which have been carried in suspension 
in water and deposited in geologic basins according to their 
specific gravity and degree of fineness (see ('lay). These deposits 
have been formed in all geologic epochs from the Recent ” 
to the " Cambrian,” and they vary in hardness from the soft and 
plastic ” alluvial ” clays to tlie hard and rock-like shales and 
slates of the older formations. The alluvial and drift clays 
(which were alone used for brickmaking until modem times) are 
found near the surface, are readily worked and require little 
preparation, whereas the older sedimentary deposits are often 
difficult to work and necessitate the use of heavy machinery. 
These older shales, or rocky clays, may be brought into plastic 
condition by long weathering (t>. by exposure to rain, frost and 
sun) or by crushing and grinding in water, and they then resemble 
ordinary alluvial clays in every respect. 

The clays or earths from which burnt bricks are made may be 
divided into two principal types, according to chemical com- 
position : (1) Clays or shales containing only a small percentage 
of carbonate of lime and consisting chiolfy of hydrated aluminium 
silicates (the ” true clay substance ”) with more or less sand, 
u^dicomposed giains of felspar, and oxide or carbonate of iron ; 

clays usually, bum to a buff, salmon or redoplour ; (2) 
^ys containingil^^considerable percentage of uMpate of lime 
addition «to th 4 i substances above mentiogpr These latter 
4 ay deposits are known as ” marls,” ^ and mgSontain as much 

The term " marl " has been wron^^ly apoyA^ many fire-cla)rs. 
Htthould be to natural mixtucelMf clay and chalk such 

lllhoBe of the MiriB and London basing | 


^ 40 % of chalk. They burn to a sulphur-yellow colour which 
is quite distinctive. 

Brick clays of class (i) arevery widely distributed, and have a 
more extensive geological range than the marls, which are found 
in connexion with chalk or limestone formations only. These 
ordinary brick clays vary considerably in composition, and 
many clays, as they are found in nature, are unsuitable for 
brickmaking without the addition of some other kind of clay or 
sand. The strongest brick clays, i.e. those possessing the greatest 
plasticity and tensile strength, are usually those which contain 
the highest percentage of the hydrated aluminium silicates, 
although the exact relation of plasticity to chemical composition 
has not yet been determined. This statement cannot be applied 
indiscriminately to all clays, but may be taken as fairly applicable 
to clays of one general type (see Clay). All clays contain more 
or less free silica in the form of sand, and usually a small percent- 
age of undecomposed felspar. The most important ingredient, 
after the clay -substance and the sand, is oxide of iron; 
for the colour, and, to a less extent, the hardness and 
durability of the burnt bricks depend on its presence. The 
amount of oxide of iron in these clays varies from about 2 to 
10 %, and the colour of the bricks varies accordingly from light 
buff to chocolate ; although the colour developed by a given 
percentage of oxide of iron is influenced by the other substances 
present and also by the method of firing. A clay containing 
from 5 to 8 % of oxide of iron will, under ordinary conditions of 
firing, produce a red brick ; but if the clay contains 3 to 4 
of alkalis, or the brick is fired too hard, the colour will be darker 
and more purple. The actions of the alkalis and of increased 
temperature are probably closely related, for in either case the 
clay is brought nearer to its fusion point, and ferruginous clays 
generally become darker in colour as they approach to fusion. 
Alumina acts in the opposite direction, an excess of this com- 
pound tending to make the colour lighter and brighter. It is 
impossible to give a typical composition for such clays, as the 
percentages of the different constituents vary through such wide 
ranges. The clay substance may vary from 15 to 80 %, the free 
silica or sand from 5 to 80 %, the oxide of iron from i to 10 %, 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia together, from i to 5 
and the alkalis from i to 4 %. (Organic matter is always present, 
and other impurities which frequently occur arc the sulphates 
of lime and magnesia, the chlorides and nitrates of soda and 
potash, and iron-pyrites. The presence of organic matter gives 
the wet clay a greiiter plasticity, probably because it forms a 
kind of mucilage which adds a certain viscosity and adhesiveness 
to the natural plasticity of the clay. In some of the coal- 
measure shales the amount of organic matter is very considerable, 
and may render the clay useless for brickmaking. The other 
impurities, all of which, except the pyrites, are soluble in water, 
are undesirable, as they give rise to ” scum,” which produces 
patchy colour and pitied faces on the bricks. The commonest 
soluble impurity is calcium sulphate, which produces a wlutish 
scum on the face of the brick in drying, and as the scum becomes 
permanently fixed in burning, such bricks-are of little use except 
for common work., This question of ” scumming ” is very im- 
portant to the maker of high-class facing and moulded bricks, 
and where a clay containing calcium sulphate must be used^ a 
certain percentage of Imrium carbonate is nowadays added to 
the wet clay. By this means the calcium sulphate is converted 
into calcium carbonate which is insoluble in water, so that it 
remains distributed throughout the mass of the brick instead of 
being deposited on the surface. The presence of magnesium 
salts is also very objectionable, as these generally remain in the 
burnt brick as magnesium sulphate, which gives rise to an 
efflorescence of fine white crystals after the bricks are built into 
position. Clays which are strong or plastic are known as “ fat ” 
clays, and they always contain a high percentage of true ** clay 
sutetance,” and, consequently, a low percentage of sand. ^ Such 
clays take up a considerable amount of water in ” tempering ” ; 
they dry slowly, shrink greatly, and so become liable to lose 
their shtq)e and develop cracls in drying and firing. ” Fat ” 
clays are greatly improved by the addition of coarse sharp sandi 
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which reduces the time of drying and the shrinkage, and makes 
the brick more rigid during the firing. Coarse sand, unlike 
clay-substance, is practically unaffected during the diy^ing and 
firing, and is a desirable if not a necessary ingredient of all brick 
clays. The best brick-clays feel gritty between the fingers ; 
they should, of course, be free from pebbles, sufficiently plastic to 
be moulded into shape and strong enough when dry to oe safely 
handled. All clays are greatly improved by being turned over 
and exposed to the weather, or by standing for some months in a 
wet condition. This “ weathering ” and “ ageing *’ of clay is par- 
ticularly important where bricks are made from tempered clay, 
clay in the wet or plastic state ; where bricks are made from shale, 
in the semi-plastic condition, weathering is still of importance. 

The lime clays or “marls” of class (2), which contain essentially 
a high percentage of chalk or limestone, are not so widely 
distributed as the ordinary brick-clays, and in England the 
natural deposits of these clays have been largely exhausted. 

A very fine chalk-clay, or “ malm ” as it was locally called, 
was formerly obtained from the alluvium in the vicinity of 
London ; but the available supply of this has been used up, and 
at the present time an artificial “ malm ” is prepared by mixing 
an ordinary brick-clay with ground chalk. For the best London 
facing-bricks the clay and chalk are mixed in water. The chalk 
is ground on grinding-pans, and the clay is mixed with water 
and worked about until the mixture has the consistence of cream. 
The mixture of these “ pulps ” is run through a grating or coarse 
sieve on to a drying-kiln nr “ bed,” where it is flowed to stand J 
until stiff enougii to walk on. A layer of fine ashes is then spread i 
over the clay, and the mass is turned over and mixed by spade, i 
and tempered by the addition of water. In other districts, where j 
clays containing limestone arc used, the marl is mixed with water ! 
on a wash-pan and the resulting creamy fluid passed through I 
coarse sieves on to a dr>dng-bed. If necessary, coarse sand is I 
added to the clay in the wash-pan, and such addition is often | 
advisable because the washed clays are generally very fine in | 
grain. Another method of treating these marls, when they are I 
in the plastic condition, is to squeeze them by machiner}' through 
iron gratings, which arrest and remove the pebbles. In other 
cases the marl is passed through a grinding-mill having a solid 
boUom and hea\7 iron rollers, by which means the limestone 
pebbles arc crushed sufficiently and mixed through the whole 
mass. The removal of limestone pebldcs from the clay is of 
great importance, as during the firing they would be converted 
mU> quicklime, which has a tendency to shatter the brick 
on exposure to the weather. As before stated, these marls 
(which usually contain from 15 to 30 % of calcium carbonate) 
burn to a yellow colour which is quite distinctive, although in 
some cases, where the percentage of limestone is very high, 
over 40 “.0, the colour is grey or a very pale buff. The action 
of lime in bleaching the ferric oxide and producing a yellow 
instead of a red brick, has not been thoroughly investigated, 
but it seems probable that some compound is produced, between 
the lime and the oxide of iron, or between these two oxides and 
the free silica, entirely different from that produced by oxide of 
iron in the absence of lime. Such marls require a harder fire than 
the ordinary brick-clays in order to brii^ about the reaction 
between the lime and the other ingredients, M^nesia may 
replace lime to some extent in such marls, but the firing tempera- 
ture must be higher when magnesia is present. Marls usually 
contract very little, if at all, in the burning, and generally 
produce a strong, square brick of fine texture and good colour. 
When under-fired, marl bricks are very liable to disintegmte 
under the action of the weather, and great care must be exercised 
in burning them at a sufficiently high temperature. 

Bricks made of tempered clay may be made 
by hand or by machine, and the machines may be worked by 
hand or by mechanical power. Bricks made of semi-plastic 
day {Le, ground clay or shale sufficiently damp to adhere under 
pressure) are genemlly machine-made throughout. The method 
of making bricks by hand is the same, with slight variation, the 
world over. The tempered day is pressed by hand into a 
wooden or metd mould or four-sid^ case (without top or 


bottom) which is of the desired shape and size, allowance being 
made for the shrinkage of the brick in drying and firing. The 
moulder stands at the bench or table, dips the mould in water, 
or water and then sand, to prevent the clay from sticking, takes 
a rudely shaped piece of clay from an assistant, and dashes this 
into the mould which rests on the moulding bench. He then 
presses the clay into the comers of the mould with his fingers, 
scrapes off any surplus day and levels the top by means of a 
strip of wood called a “ strike,” and then turns the brick out of 
the mould on to a board, to be carried away by another assistant 
to the drying-ground. The mould may be placed on a special 
piece of wood, called the stock-board, provided with an elevated 
tongue of wood in the centre, which produces the hollow or “ frog” 
in the bottom of the brick. 


Machine-made bricks may bo divided into two kinds, plastic and 
semi-plastic, although the same type of machine is often used for 
both Kinds. 

The machine-made plastic bricks are made of tempered clay, but 
generally tlte tempering and working of the clay are ejected by 
the use of machinery, especially when the harder clays and shales 
are used. The machines used in tlie preparation of such clays arc 
grinding-mills and pug-mills. The grinding-mills are cither a series 
of rollers with graduated spaces between, through which the clay 
or shale is passed, or are of Ihe ordinary “ mortar pan “ type, having 
a solid or ]>erforaied iron bottom on which the clay or shale is 
crushed by heavy rollers. Shales are .sometimes passed through a 
grinding-mill before they are exnosed to the action of the weather, 
as the disintegration of the hara lumps of shale greatly accelerates 
the ■’ weathering.'^ In tlie ca.se of ordinary brick-clay, in the plastic 
condition, grinding-mills are only used when pebbles more than a 
(quarter of an inch in diameter are present, as otherwise the clay 
may be passed directly through the pug-inill, a process which may be 
rcpeateci if necessary. The pug-mill consists of a box or trough 
liaving a feed hole at one end and a delivery hole or nose at the other 
end, and provided with a central shaft which carries knives and 
cutters so arranged that when the shaft revolves they cut and knead 
the clay, and at the same time force it towards and through the 
delivery nose. 1‘he cross section of this nose of the pug-mill is 
approximately tlie same as that of the required brick (9 in. x 4I in. 
jilus contraction, for ordinary bricks), so that the puff delivers a 
.solid or continuous mass of clay from which bricks may Ix! made by 
merely making a series of square cuts at the proper distances apart. 
In practice, the clay is pushed from the pug along a smooth iron 
plate, which is provided with a wire cutting frame having a number 
of tightly stretched wires placed at certain distances apart, arranged 
so tliat they can be brought down upon, and through, the clay, 
and so many bricks cut off at intervals. The frame is sometimes in 
the form of a skedeton cylinder, the wires being arranged radially 
(or the wires may lie replaced by metal disks) ; but in all cases bricks 
thus made arc known as " wire-cuts." In order to obtain a better- 


shaped and more compact brick, these wire-cuts may be placed 
under a brick press and there squeezed into iron moulds under great 
pressure. These two proces-ses are now generally performed by one 
machine, consisting of pug-mill and brick press combined. The pug 
delivers the clay, downward.s, into the mould ; the proper amount of 
clay is cut off ; and the mould is made to travel into position under 
the ram of the press, which squeezes the clay into a solid ma.ss. 

There are many forms of brick press, a few for hand power, but 
the most adapted for belt-driving ; although in recent years hydraulic 
presses have come more and more into use, especially in Germany 
and America. The essential parts of a brick press arc : (i) a box or 
frame in which the clay is moulded ; (a) a plunger or die carried 
on the end of a ram, which gives the necessary pressure ; (3) an 
arrangement for pushing the pressed brick out of the moulding box. 
Such presses are generally made of iron throughout, although other 
metals arc used, occasionally, for the moulds and dies. The greatest 
variations found in brick presses are in the means adopted for actuat- 
ing the ram ; and many ingenious mechanical devices have been 
applied to this end, each claiming some particular advantage over 
its predecessors. In many recent presses, especially where aeml- 
plastic clay is used, the brick is pressed simultaueously from top and 
Dottom, a second ram, working upwards from beneath, giving the 
additional pressure. 

Although the best bricks arc still pressed from tempered or plastic 
clay, there has recently been a great development in the manufacture 
of semi -plastic or dust-made bricks, specially in districts 
where shales are used for brick making. Tnese semi-plastic bricks are 
stamped out of ground shale that has been sufficiently moistened 
with water to enable it to bind together. The hard-clay, or shale, 
is crushed under heavy rollers in an iron grinding-pan having a 
perforated bottom through which the crushed clay passes, when 
sufficiently fine, into a small compartment underneath. This clay 
powder is then delivered, by an elevator, into a sieve or screen, 
wbicb retains the coarser particles for re^ndtng. Sett of rollers 
may al^ be used for crushing shales that are only moderately hard, 
the ground material being sifted as beforCi The material, as lea 
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into the mould of the press, is a coarse, damp powder which becomes 
adhesive under pressure, producing a so-called ‘‘ semi -plastic " 
brick. The presses used are similar to those employ^ for plastic 
clay, but they are generally more strongly and heavily built, and 
are capable of appl3dng a greater pressure. 

The semi-plastic method has many advantages where shales arc 
used, although the bricks are not as strong nor as perfect as the best 
" plastic " bricks. The method, however, enables the brickmaker 
to make use of certain kinds of clay-rock, or shale, that would be 
impracticable for plastic bricks; and the weathering, tempering 
and ageing " may be largely or entirely dispensed with. The 
plant required is heavier and more costly, but the brickyard becomes 
more compact, and the processes are simpler than with the plastic " 
method. 

The drying of bricks, which was formerly done in the open, is 
now, in most cases, conducted in a special shed heated by flues along 
which the heated gases from the kilns pass on their way to the 
chimney. It is important that tlie atmosphere of the drying-shed 
should Ik* fairly dry, to which end suitable means of ventilation 
must Ik* arranged (liy fans or otherwise). If the atmosphere is too 
moist the surface of the brick remains damp for a con.siderable time, 
and the moisture from the interior passes to the surface as water, 
carrying with it the soluble salt.s, which are deposited on the surface 
as the water slowly evaporates. Thi.s deposit produces the “ scum ” 
already referred to. When the drying is done in a dry atmospWe 
the surface quickly dries and hardens, and the moisture from tlie 
interior passes to the surface as vapour, the soluble salts being left 
distributed through the whole mass, and consequently no “ scum is 
jiroduced. Plastic bricks take much longer to dry than semi-plastic ; 
th^ shrink more and have a greater tendency to warp or twist. 

The burning or firing of bricks is the most important factor in 
their production ; for their strength and durability depend very 
largely on the character and degree of the firing to which they have 
been subjected. The action of the heat brings about certain chemical 
decompositions and re-combinations which entirely alter the physical 
character of the dry clay. It is important, therefore, that tae firing 
should be carefully conducted and that it should be under proixr 
control. For ordinary bricks the firing atmosphere should be 
oxidiring, and the finishing temperature should be adjusted to the 
nature of tlie clay, the object being to produce a hard strong brick, 
of good shape, that will not be too porous and will withstand the 
action of frost. The finishing temperature ranges from qoo® C. to 
12^1® C,, the usual temmTature lieing about T050® C, for ordinary 
bricks. As before mentioned, lime-clays require a higher firing 
temperature (usually about 1150® C. to 1200® C.) in order to bring the 
lime into chemical combination with the other substances present. 

It is evident that the best method of firing bricks is to place them 
in permanent kilns, but although such kilns were used by tne Romans 
some 2000 years ago, the older method of firing in “ clamps ” is still 
employed in the smaller brickfields, in every country where bricks 
arc made. These clamjis arc formed by arranging the unfired bricks 
in a series of rows or walls, placed fairly closely together, so as to 
form a rectangular stack. A certain number of channels, or fire- 
inoutlis, are formed in the bottom of the clamp ; and fine coal is 
spread in horirontal layers between the bricks during the building 
up of the stack. I'^ires are kindled in the fire-mouths, and the clamp 
is allowed to go on burning until the fuel is consumed throughout. 
The clamp is then allowed to cool, after which it is taken down, 
and^ the bricks sorted ; those that are under-fired being built up 
again in the next clamp for refiring. Sometimes the clamp takes the 
form of a temporary kiln, the outside l»eing built of burnt bricks 
which are plastered over with clay, and the fire-mouths being larger 
and more carefully formed. There are many other local modifica- 
tions in the manner of building up the clamps, all with the object of 
producing a large percentage of well-fired bricks. Clamp-firing is 
slow, and also uneconomical, because irregular and not sufficiently 
under control ; and it is now only employed where bricks are made 
on a small scale. 

Brick-kilns are of many forms, but they can all be grouped under 
two main types -Intermittent kilns and Continuous kilns. The 
intermittent kiln is usually circular in plan, being in the form of 
a vertical cylinder with a domed top. It consists of a single firing- 
chamber in which the unfired bricks are placed, and in the walls of 
which are contrived a number of fire-mouths whore wood or coal is 
burned. In the older forms known as up-draught kilns, the products 
of combustion pass from the fire-mouth, through flues, into the 
bottom of the firing-chamber, and thence directly upwards and out 
al the top. The modern plan is to introduce the products of com- 
bustion near the top, or crown, of the kiln, and to araw them down- 
wards through holes in the bottom which tead to flues connected 
with an independent chimney. These down-draught kilns have short 
chimneys or '* bags ” built round the inside waif in connexion with 
the fire-mouths, which conduct the flames to the upper part of the 
firing-cham ber, where they are reverberated and passed down through 
the bricks in obedience to the pull of the chimney. The *' ^gs " 
may be join^ together, forming an inner circular wall entirely 
round the firing-chamber, except at the doorway ; arid a num^r of 
kuns may be built in a row or group having their bottom flues 
connected with the same taU chimney. Down-draught kilns usually 
give a more regular fire and a higher percentage of well-fired bricks ; 


and they are more economical in fuel consumption than up-draught 
kilns, while the hot gases, as they pass from the kiln, may be utilized 
for drying purposes, being conducted through flues under the floor 
of the drying-shed, on their way to the chimney. The method of 
using one tall chimney to work a group of down-draught kilns 
naturally led to the invention of the ** continuous ' kiln, which is 
really made up of a number of separate kilns or firing-chambers, 
built in senes and connected up to the main flue of the chimney in 
such a manner that the products of combustion from one kiln may 
be made to pass through a number of other kilns before entering the 
flue. The earliest form of continuous kiln was invented by Friedrich 
Hoffman, and all kilns of this type arc built on the Hoffman principle, 
although there are a great number of modifications of the original 
Hoffman construction. The great principle of continuous" firing 
is the utilization oi the waste heat from one kiln or section of a kiln 
in heating up another kiln or section, direct firing being applied only 
to finish the burning. In practice a number of kilns or firing- 
chambers, usually rectangular in plan, are built side by side in two 
parallel lines, which are connected at the ends by other kilns so as 
to make a complete circuit. The original form of the complete 
series was elliptical in plan, but the tendency in recent years has Wen 
to flatten the sides of the ellipse and bring them together, thus giving 
two parallel rows joined at the ends by a chamber or passage at right 
angles. Coal or gas is burnt in the chamber or section that is being 
fir^-up, the air necessary for the combustion bemg heated on its 
passage through the kilns that are cooling down, and the products of 
combustion, Wore entering the chimney flue, are drawn through a 
number of other kilns or chambers containing unfired bricks, which 
are thus gradually heated up by the otherwise waste-heat from the 
sections being fired. Continuous kilns produce a more evenly fired 
product than the intermittent kilns usually do. and, of course, at 
much less cost for fuel. Gas firing is now being extensively applied 
to continuous kilns, natural gas in some instances being used in the 
United States of America ; and the methods of construction and 
of firing are carried out with greater care and intelligence, the prime 
objects being economy of fuel and perfect control of firmg. Pyro- 
meters are coming into use for the control of tlie firing temperature, 
with the result that a constant and trustwortliy product is turned 
out. 'I'he introduction of machinery greatly helped the brickmaking 
industry in opening up new sources of supply of raw material in the 
shalc.s and hardened clays of the sedimentary deposits of the older 
geologic formations, and, with the extended uve ot continuous firing 
plants, it has led to the establishment of large concerns where every- 
thing is co-ordinated for the production of enormous quantities of 
bricks at a minimum cost. In the United Kingdom, and still more 
in Germany and the United States of America, groat improvements 
have been made in machinery, firing-plant and organization, so 
that the whole manufacture is now being conducted on more scientific 
lines, to the great advantage of the industry. 

Blue Brick is a very strong vitreous brick of dark, slaty -blue 
colour, used in engineering works where great strength or imperme- 
ability is desirable. These bricks are made of clay containing from 
7 to io % of oxide of iron, and their manufacture is carried out in 
the ordinary way until the later stages of the firing process, when 
they are subjected to the strongly reducing action of a smoky 
atmosphere, which is produced by throwing small bituminous cotd 
upon the fire-mouths and damping down the admission of air. The 
smoke thus produced reduces the red ferric oxide to blue-green 
ferrous oxide, or to metallic iron, which combines with the silica 
present to form a fusible ferrous silicate. This fusible " slag " 
partly combines with the other silicates present, and partly fills up 
the pores, and so produces a vitreous impermeable layer varying in 
thicKness according to the duration and character of the smoking, 
the finishing temperature of the kiln and the texture of the brick. 
Particles of carbon penetrate the surface during the early stages 
of the smoking, and a small quantity of carbon probably enters into 
combination, tending to produce a harder surface and darker colour. 

Floating Bricks were first mentioned by Strabo, the Greek geo- 
grapher, and afterwards by Pliny as being made at Pltane in the 
Troad. The secret of their manufacture was lost for many centuries, 
but was rediscovered in 1791 by Fabroni, an Italian, who made 
them from the fossil meal (diatomaceous earth) found in Tuscany, 
These bricks are very light, fairly strong, and being poor conductors 
of heat, have been employed for the construction of powder-magazines 
on board ship. &c. 

Mortar Bricks belong to the class of unburnt bricks, and are, 
strictly speaking, blocks of artificial stone made in brick moulds. 
These bricks have been made for many years by moulding a mixture 
of sand and slaked lime and allowing the blocks thus made to harden 
in the air. This hardening is brought about partly by evaporation 
of the water, but chiefly 1^ the conversion of the calcium hydrate, 
or slaked lime, into calcium carbonate by the auition of the carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere. A small proportion of the lime enters into 
combination with the silica and water present to form hydrated 
calcium silicate, and probably a little hydrated basic carbonate of lime 
is also formed, both of which substances are in the nature of cement. 
This process of natural hardening by exposure to the air was a very 
long one, occupying from six to eighteen months, and many improve- 
ments were int^uced during the latter half of the 19th century to 
improve the strength of the bricks and to hasten the hardening. 
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Sutures of sand, lime and cement (and of certain ground blast- 
furnace slags and lime) wore introduced ; the moulding was done 
under* hydraulic presses and the bricks afterwards treated with carbon 
dioxide under pressure, with or without the application of mild heat. 
Some of these mixtures and methods are still in use, but a new type 
of mort^ brick has come into use during recent years which has 
practically suoe^ed the old mortar brick. 

Sand-lime Bricks. —In the early 'eighties of the X9th century, Dr 
Michaehs of Berlin patented a new process for hardening blocks 
made of a mixture of sand and lime by treating them with high- 
pressure steam for a few hours, and the so-called sand-linu bricks 
are now made on a very extensive scale in many countries. There 
are many differences of detail in the manufacture, but the general 
inethod is in all cases the same. Dry sand is intimately mixed with 
about one-tenth of its weight of powdered slaked lime, the mixture 
is then slightly moistened with water and afterwards moulded into 
bricks under powerful presses, capable of exerting a pre.ssure of about 
fk> tons per sq. in. After removal from the press the bricks are 
immediately placed in huge steel cylinders usually 6o to 8o ft. long 
and alxiut 7 ft. m diameter, and are there subjected to the action of 
high pressurc steam (120 tb to 150 lb per sq. in.) for from ten to 
fifteen hours. 'I'lie projiortion of slaked lime to sand varies according 
to tilt* nature of the lime and the purity and character of the sand, 
one of lime to ten of sand being a fair average. The following is an 
analysis ol a typical German sand-lime brick : silica (SiOj), 84 % ; 
liino (CaO), 7 % ; alumina and oxide of iron. 2 % ; water, magnesia 
and alkalis, 7 %. Under the action of the high-pressure steam the 
lime attacks the particles of sand, and a chemical compound of water, 
lime and silica is produced which forms a strong liond ^tween the 
larger particles of sand. This liond of hydrated calcium silicate is 
evidently different from, and of better type than, the filling of 
calcium carlionate produced in the mortar-brick, and the sand-iimc 
brick is con.seqiiently much stronger than the ordinary mortar-brick, 
however the latter may be made. The sand-lime brick is simple in 
manufacture, and with reasonable care is of constant quality. It is 
usually of a light-grey colour, but may be stained by the addition of 
suitable colouring oxides or pigments unaffected % lime and the 
conditions of manufacture. 

Strenpth of Brick. — The following figures indicate the crushing load 
foi l>ricks of various types in tons jicr sq. m. ; — 
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See also Brickwork. (J. B.* ; W. B.*) 

BRICKFIELDER, a term used in Australia for a hot scorching 
wind blowing from the interior, wliere the sandy wastes, bare 
of vegetation in summer, are intensely heated by the sun. This 
hot wind blows strongly, often for several day.s at a time, defying 
all attempts to keep the dust down, and parching all vegetation. 
It is in one sense a licalthy wind, as, being exceedingly dry and 
hot, it destroys many injurious germs of disease. The northern 
brickfielder is almost invariably followed by a strong “ southerly 
bihster,” cloudy and cool from the ocean. The two winds are 
due to the same cause, viz. a cyclonic system over the Australian 
Bight. These systems frequently extend inland as a narrow 
V-shaped depression (the apex northward), bringing the winds 
from the north on their eastern sides and from the south on 
their western. Hence as the narrow system passes eastward 
the wind suddenly changes from north to south, and the ther- 
mometer has been known to fall fifteen degrees in twenty minutes. 

BRICKWORK, in building, the term applied to constructions 
made of bricks. The tools and implements employed by the 
bricklayer are : — the trowel for spreading the mortar ; the plumb- 
rule to keep the work perpendicular, or in the case of an inclined 
or battering wall, to a regular batter, for the plumb-rule may be 
made to suit any required inclination ; the spirit-level to keep 
the work horizontal, often used in conjunction with a straight- 
edge in order to test a greater length j and the gauge-rod with 
the brick-courses marked on it. The quoins or angles arc first 
built up with the aid of the gauge-red, and the intermediate 
work is kept regular by means of the line and line pins fixed in 
the joints. The raker, jointer, pointing rule and Frenchman 
are used in pointing joints, the^inting staff being held on a 
small board called the hawk. For roughly cutting bricks the 
large trowel is used ; for neater work such as facings, the bolster 
and club>hammer : the cold chisel is for general cutting away, 
and for chases and holes. When bricks require to be cut, the 
work is set out with the square, bevel and compasses. If the 


Inick t6 be shaped is a hard one it is placed on a V-sbaped 
cuttiiig block, an incision made where desired with the tin saw, 
and after the bolster and dub-hammer have removed the portioh 
of the brick, the scutch, really a small axe, is used to hack off 
the rough parts. For cutting soft bricks, such as nibben and 
malms, a frame saw with a blade of soft iron wire is used, and 
the face is brought to a true surface on the rubbing stone, a slab 
of Yorkshire stone. 

In ordinary practice a scaffold is carried up with the walls 
and made to rest on them. Having built up as high os he can 
reach from the ground, the scaffolder erects a scaffold with 
standards, ledgers and putlogs to cany the scaffold hoards (see 
Scaffold, Scaffolding), Bricks are carried to tte scaffold on 
a hod which holds twenty bricks, or they may be hojsted in 
baskets or boxes by means of a pulley and fall, or may be raised 
in larger numbers by a crane. The mortar is taken up in a hod 
or hoisted in pails and deposited on ledged boards about 3 ft. 
square, placed on the scaffold at convenient distances apart along 
the line of work. The bricks are piled on the scaffold between 
the mortar boards, leaving a clear way against the wall for the 
bricklayers to move along. The workman, beginning at the 
extreme left of his section, or at a quoin, advances to the right, 
carefully keeping to his line and frequently testing his work 
with the plumb-rule, spirit-level and straight-edge, until he 
reaches another angle, or the end of his section. The pointing 
is sometimes finished off as the work proceeds, but in other cases 
the joints are left open until the completion, when the work is 
pointed down, perhaps in a different mortar. When the wall 
has reached a height from the scaffold beyond which the work- 
man cannot conveniently reach, the scaffolding is raised and 
the work continued in this manner from the new level. 

It is most important that the brickwork be kept perfectly 
plumb, and that every course be perfectly horizontal or level, 
both longitudinally and transversely. Strictest attention should 
be paid to the levelling of the lowest course of footings of a wall, 
for any irregularity will necessitate the inequality being made up 
with mortar in the courses above, thus inducing a liability for 
the wall to settle unequally, and so perpetuate the infirmity. 
To save the trouble of keeping the plumb-rule and level con- 
stantly in his hands and yet ensure correct work, the bricklayer, 
on clearing the footings of a wall, builds up six or eight courses 
of bricks at the external angles (see fig. i), which he carefully 
plumbs and levels across. These form a gauge for the intervening 
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work, a line being tightly strained between and fixed with «teel 
pins to each angle at a level with the top of the next course to 
be laid, and with this he makes his work range. If, however, the 
length between the quoins be great, the line will of course sag, 
and it must, therefore, be carefully supported at intervals to the 
proper level. Care must be taken to keep the ^^peipends/* 
or vertical joints, one immediately over the othetL^ Havix^ been 
carried up three or four courses to a level with the guidance of 
the line which is raised course by course, the work should be 
proved with the level and plumb-rule, particularly with the latter 
at the quoins and reveals, as well as over the face. A smart tap 
with the end of the handle of the trowel will suff^ to 
a brick yield what little it may be out of truth, while the wm 
is green, and not injure it. The work of an efficient craftsman, 
however, will need out little adjustment. 

For every wall of more than one brick (9 in.) thick, two txken 
should be employed at the same time, one on the outside and the 
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other inside ; one man cannot do justice from one side to even 
a 14-in. wall. When the wall can be approached from one side 
only, the work is said to be executed “ overhand.” In work 
circular on plan, besides the level and plumb-rule, a gauge mould 1 
or template, or a ranging trammel — a rod working on a pivot 
at the centre of the curve, and in le^th equalling the radius— 
must be used for every course, as it is evident that the line and 
pins cannot be applied to this in the manner just described. 

Bricks should not be merely laid^ but each should be placed 
frog upwards, and rubbed and pressed firmly down in such a 
manner as to secure absolute adhesion, and force the morter into 
joints. Every brick should l)e well wetted before it is laid, 
especially in hot dry weather, in order to wash off the dust from 
its surface, and to obtain more complete adhesion, and prevent 
it from absorbing water from the mortar in which it is bedded. 
The bricks are wetted either- by the bricklayer dipping them in 
water as he uses them, or by water being thrown or sprinkled 
on them as they lie piled on the scaffold. In bricklaying with 
quick-setting cements an ample use of water is of even more 
importance. 

All the walls of a building that are to sustain the same floors 
and the same roof, should be carried up simultaneously ; in no 
circumstances should more be done in one part than can be 
reached from the same scaffold, until all the walls are brought 
up to the same height. Where it is necessary for any reason to 
leave a portion of the wall at a certain level while carrying up 
the adjoining work the latter should be racked back, f.t’. Idt in 
steps as shown in fig. 7, and not carried up vertically with merely 
the toothing necessary for the bond. 

Buildings in exposed situations are iroquently built with cavity- 
walls, consisting of the inside or main walls with an outer skin 
usually half a brick thick, separated from the former by a I 
cavity of 2 or 3 in. (fig. 2). The two walls are tied together 
at frequent intervals by iron or stoneware ties, each 
having a bend or twist in the centre, which prevents the transmission 
of water to the inner wall. All water, therefore, which penetrates 
the outer wall drops to the base of the cavity, and trickles out through 
gratings providea for the purpose a few inches abov<’ the ground 
level. The base of the cavity should be taken down a course or two 
below the level of the damp-proof course. The ties arc placed about 
3 ft. apart horizontally, with 12 or 18 in. vertical intervals ; they are 
about 8 in. long and J in, wide. It is considered preferable by some 
architects and builders to place the thicker wall on the outside. 
This course, however, allows the main wall to be attacked by the 
weather, whereas the former method provides for its protection by a 
screen of brickwork. Where door and window frames occur in hollow 
walls, it is of the utmost importance that a proper lead or other 
flashing be built in, shaped so as to throw off on each side, clear of 
the frames and main wall, the water which may penetrate the outer 
shell. While building the wall it is very essential to ensure that the 
cavity and ties be kept clean and free from rubbish or mortar, and 
for this purpose a wisp of straw, or a narrow board, is laid on the tics 
where the Dricklayer is working, to catch any material that may 
be inadvertently dropped, this protection being raisetl as the work 
proceeds. A hollow wall tends to keep the building dry internally 
and the temperature equable, but it has the disadvantage of harbour- 
ing vermin, unless care be taken to ensure their exclusion. The top 
of the wall is usually sealed with brickwork to prevent vermin or 
rubbish finding its way into the cavity. Air gratings should be intro- 
duced here to allow of air circulating through the cavity ; they also 
facilitate drying out after rain. 

Hollow walls are not much used jn London for two reasons, the 
first being that, owing to the protection from the weather afforded 
by surrounding buildings, one of the main reasons for their use is 
gone, and the other that the expense is greatly increased, owing to 
the authorities ignoring the outer shell and requiring the main wall 
to be of the full thickness stipulated in schedule I. of London Building 
Act 1894. Many English provincial authorities, in determining the 
thickness of a cavity-wall, take the outer portion into consideration. 

In London and the surrounding counties, brickwork is measured 
by the roi of i6| ft. *1 bricks in thickness. A rod of brick- 
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4I In. wide, and 2f in. thick, and ^nts J in. in thickness, 
will require 4356 bricks, and the number will vary r “ 
bricks are al^ve or below the average site, and a 
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joints are made thinner or thicker. The quantii^ of mortar, also, 
will evidently be affected by the latter consideration, but in London 
it is generally reckoned at 50 cub. ft. for a i-in. joint, to 72 cub. ft. 
lor a joint | in. thick. To these figures must be added, an allowance 
of about 1 1 cub. ft. if the bricks are formed with iron or hollows. 
Brkks weigh about 7 Ih each ; they are bought and sold by the 
thousand, which quantity weighs about 62 cwt. The weight of a 
rod of brickwork is i3|-ri 5 tons, work in cement mortar being heavier 


than that executed in lime. Seven bricks are required to face 
a sq. ft.; i ft. of reduced brickwork — ij bxicks thick — wffl 
reqmre 16 bricks. The number of bricks laid by a workman in a day 
of eight hours varies considerably with the description of work, 
but on straight walling a man wilt lay an average of 500 in a day. 

The absorbent properties of bricks vary considerably with the 
kind of brick. The ordinary London stock of good quality should 
not have absorbed, after twenty-four hours’ soaking, more 
than one-fifth of its bulk. Interior bricks will absorb as 
much as a third. The Romans were great users of 
bricks, both burnt and sun-dried. At the decline of the Roman 
empire, the art of brickmaking fell into disuse, but after 
the lapse of some 
centuries it was re- 
vived, and the 
ancient architecture 
of Italy shows many 
fine examples of 
brick and terra- 
cotta work. The 
scarcity of stone in 
the Netherlands led 
to the development 
of a brick archi- 
tecture, and fine 
examples of brick- 
work abound in the 
Low Countries. The 
Romans seem to 
have introduced 
brickmaking into 
England, and speci- 
mens of the la^e 
thin bricks, which 
they ii.sed chiefly as 
a bond for rubble 
masonry, may be 
seen in the many 
remains of Roman 
buildings scattered 
about that country. 

During the reigns 
of the early Tudor 
kings the art 
of brickmaking 
arrived at great 
perfection, and 
some of the finest 
known specimens of 
ornamental brick- 
work arc to be found 
among the work of 
this period. The 
rebuilding of Lon- 
don after the Great 
Fire of gave 

considerable im- 
petus to brickmak- 
ing, most of the 
new buildings being 
of brick, and a 
statute was passed 
regulating the num- 
ber of bricks in the 
thickness of the 
walls of the several 
rates of dwelling- 
houses. 

The many names 
given to the differ- 
ent qualities of 
bricks in various 
parts of Great 
Britain arc most 
confusing, but the 
following arc those 
generally in use : — 

Stocks, hard, sounds 



Fig. 2. — Section of a Hollow Wall, 
well-burnt bricks, used for all ordinary 

^ard Stocks, sound but over-burnt, used in footings to walls and 
other positions where good appearance is not requircu. 

Shippers, sound, hard-burnt bricks of imperfect shape. Obtain 
their name from bdng much used as ballast for ships. 

Rubbers or Cutters, sandy in composition and suitable for cutting 
with a wire saw and rubbing to shape on the stone slab. 

Griezles, sound and of fair shape, but under-burrit; used for 
inferior work, and in cases where tney arc not liable to be heavily 
loaded. 

Phce-bricks, under-burnt and defective ; used for temporary work. 

Chuffs, cracked and defective in shape, and badly burnt. 
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Buns, lumps which have vitrified or run together in the burning ; 
used for rough walling, garden work, &c. 

Pressed bricks, moulded under hydraulic pressure, and much used 
mr f^m| work. They usually have a deep frog or hollow on one or 
both horizontal faces, which reduces the weight of the brick and forms 
an excellent key for the mortar. 

chiefly made in South Staffordshire and North Wales. 
They are used in engineering work, and where great compresuonal 
resistance is needed, as they are vitrified throughout, hard, heavy, 
impervious and very durable. Blue bricks of special shape may be 
had for paving, channelling and coping. 

Fire-bricks, withstanding great heat, used in connexion with 
furnaces. They should always be laid with fire-clay in place of lime 
or cement mortar. 

Glazed bricks, either salt-glazed or enamelled. The former, brown 
m colour, are glazed by throwing salt on the bricks in the kiln. 
The latter are dipped into a slip of the required colour before being 
burnt, and are used for decorative and sanitary purposes, and where 
reflected light is required. 

Moulded bricks, for cornices, string courses, plinths, labels and 
copings. They are made in the different classes to many patterns ; 
and on account of their greater durability, and the saving of the 
labour of cutting, are preferable in many cases to rubbers. For 
sewer work and arches, oricks shaped as voussoirs are supplied. 

The strength of brickwork varies very considerably according to 
the kind ol brick used, the position in which it is used, the kind and 
Strea^h or cement mortar, and above all the 

of brick- ^oality of the workmanship. The results of experiments 
* with short walls carried out in 1806-1807 by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to determine the average 
loads per sq. ft. at which crushing took place, may be briefly sum- 
marize as follows : Stock brickwork in lime mortar crushect under 
a pressure of 18*63 tons per sq. ft, and in cement mortar under 
3Q*29 tons per sq. ft. Gault brickwork in lime mortar cnished at 
31*14 tons, and in cement mortar at 51*34 tons. Fletton brickwork 
in lime crushed under a load of 30*68 tons, in cement under 56*25 
tons. Leicester red brickwork in lime mortar crushed at 45*36 tons 
per sq. ft., in cement mortar at 83*36 tons. Staffordshire blue brick 
work in lime mortar cnished at 114*34 tons, and in cemimt mortar 
at 135*43 tons. 

The heiglit of a brick pier should not exceed twelve times its least 
width. The London Building Act in the first schedule prescribes 
that in buildings not public, or of the warehouse class, in no storey 
shall any external or party walls exceed in height sixteen times the 
thickness. In buildings of the warehou.se class, the height of the.st* 
walls shall not exceed fourteen times the thickness. 

In exposed situations it is necessary to strengthen the buildings by 
increasing the thickness of walls and parapets, and to provide 
heavier copings and flashings. Special precaution.s, too, must be 
observed in the fixing of copings, chimney pots, ridges and hips. 
The greatest wind pressure experienced in England may lie taken at 
56 lb on a sq, ft., but this is only in the most exposed positions in 
the country or on a sea front. Forty pounds is a sufficient allowance 
in most cases, and where there is protection by surrounding trees or 
buildings 28 lb per sq. ft. is all that needs to be provided against. 

In mixing mortar, particular attention must be paid to the sand 
with which the lime or cement is mixed. The best sand is that 
„ . obtained from the pit, being sharp and angular. It is, 

mortar. jj^wever, liable to be mixed with clay or earth, which 
must Ik* washed away before the sand is used, (iravel found mixed 
with it must be removed by screening or sifting. River sand is 
frequently used, but is not .so good as pit sand on account of the 
particles being rubbed smooth by attrition. Sea sand is objection- 
able for two reasons ; it cannot be altogether freed from a saline 
taint, and if it is used the salt attracts moisture and is liable to keep 
the brickwork permanently damp. The particles, moreover, are 
generally rouncled by attrition, caused by the movement of the sea, 
which makes it less efficient for mortar than if they retained their 
original angular forms. Blue or black mortar, often used for pointing 
the joints of external brickwork on account of its greater durability. 
18 made by using foundry sand or smith's ashes instead of ordinary 
sand. There ore many other substitutes for the ordinary sand. 
As an example, fine stone grit may be used with advantage. 
Thoroughly burnt clay or ballast, old bricks, clinkers and cinders, 
ground to a uniform size and screened from dust, also make excellent 
substitutes. 

Fat limes ( that is, limes which are pure , as opposed to hydraulic 
limes which are burnt from limestone containing some clay) should 
not be used for mortar ; they are slow-setting, and there is a liatnlity 
for some of the mortar, where there is not a free access of air to 
assist the setting, remaining soft for some considerable period, often 
months, thus causing unequal settlement and possibly failure. Grey 
stone lime is feebly hydraulic, and makes a good mortar for ordinary 
work. It, however, decays under the influence of the weather, and 
it is, therefore, advisable to point the external face of the work in 
blue ash or cement morUr, in order to obtain greater durability. 
It should never be used in foundation work, or where exposed to wet. 
Lias Bine is hydraulic, that is, it will set firm tinder water. It should 
be used in all good class work, where Portland cement is not desired. 

Of the various cements used in building, it is necessary only to 


mention three as being s^ipUcable to use for mortar. The first of 
these is Portland cement, which has sprung into very general use, 
not only for work where extra strength and durability aio required, 
and for underground work, but also m general building where a small 
extra cost is not objected to. Ordini^ lime mortar may have its 
strength considerably enhanced by the addition of a small proportion 
of Portland cement. Roman cement is rarely used for mortar, but 
is useful in some cases on account of the rapimty with which it sets, 
usually becoming hard about fifteen minutes after mixing. It is 
useful in tidal work and embankments, and constructions under 
water. It has about one-third of the strength of Portland cement, 
by whicli it is now almost entirely supplanted. Selenitic cement or 
lime, invented by Major-General H. Y. D. Scott (1822-1883), is lias 
lime, to which a small proportion of plaster of Paris has b^en added 
with tlic object of suppressing the action of slaking and inducing 
quicker setting. If carefully mixed in accordance* with the in- 
structions issued by the manufacturers, it will take a much larger 
proportion of sand than ordinary lime. 

ume should be slak(^ before being made into mortar. The 
lime is measured out, de)x>8ited in a heap on a wooden bank " or 
platform, and after being well watered is covered with the correct 
proportion of sand. This retains the heat and moisture necessary 
to thorough slaking : the time required for this operation depends 
on the variety of the hmc, but usually it is from a few hours to one 
and a half days. If the mixing is to be done by hand the materials 
must be screened to remove any unslakcd lumps of lime. The 
occurrence of these may be prevented by grinding tlw* lime shortly 
before use. The mass should then be well " larried,” f.#. mixed 
together with the aid of a long-handled rake called the “ larry." 
Lime mortar should be tempered for at least two days, roughly 
covered up with sacks or other material. Before being used it must 
lie again turned over and well mixed together. Portland and Roman 
cement mortars must be mixed as required on account of their quick- 
settii^ properties. In the case of Portland cement mortar, a quantity 
sufficient only for the day's use should be “ knocked up," but with 
Roman cement fresh mixtures must be made several times a day, 
as near as possible to the place of using. Cement mortars should 
never bt* worked up after setting has taken place. Care should be 
taken to obtain the proper consistency, which is a stiff paste. If the 
mortar be too thick, extra labour is involved in its use, and much 
time wasted. If it be so thin as to run easily from the trowel, a 
longer time is taken in setting, and the wall is liable to settle ; also 
there is danger that the lime or cement will be killed by the excess of 
water, or at least have its binding power affected. It is not advisable 
to carry out work when the temperature is below freezing point, 
but in urgent casc.s bricklaying may be successfully done by usina 
unslaked lime mortar. The mortar must be prepared in small 
quantities immediately before being UJied, so that binding action 
takes place before it cools. When the wall is left at night time the 
top course should be covered up to prevent the penetration of rain 
into the work, which would then be oestroved by the action of frost. 
Bricks used during frosty weather should be quite dry, and those 
that have been exposed to rain or frost should never w employed. 
The question whether there is any limit to bricklayers’ work m frost 
is still an open one. Among the members of the Norwegian Society 
of Engineers and Architects, at whose meetings the subject has been 
frequently discussed, that limit is variously estimated at between 
- 6* to - 8® Rf'uumur to 14® Fahr.) and - 12® to - 15® Reaumur 

(5® above to li® below zero Fahr.). It has been proved by hydraulic 
tests that good bricklayers’ work can be executed at the latter 
minimum. The conviction is held that the variations in the opinions 
held on this subject are attributable to the degree of care bestowed 
on the preparation of the mortar. It is generally agreed, however, 
that from a practical point of view, bricklaying shoula not be carried 
on at temperatures lower than - 8® to ~ 10® R6aumur (14® to 
9i® Fahr.), for as the thermometer falls the expense of bulldog is 
greatly increased, owing to a larger proportion ot lime being required. 

For grey lime mortar the usual proportion is one part of lime to 
two or three parts of sand ; lias lime mortar is mixed in similar 
proportions, except for work below ground, when equal quantities 
of lime and sand should be used. Portland cement mortar is usually 
in the proportions of one to three, or five, of sand : good results are 
obtained with lime mortar fortified with cement as follows : — one 
part slaked lime, one part Portland cement, and seven parts sand. 
Roman cement mortar should consist of one or one and a half nairts 
of cement to one part of sand. Selenitic lime mortar is usually in 
the proportions 01 one to four or five, and must be mixed in a 
particular manner, the lime being first ground in water in the mortar- 
mill, and the sand gradually added. Blue or black mortar contains 
equal parts of foundry ashes and lime ; but is improved by t^ 
aadition of a proportion of cement. For setting fire-bricks fire-clay 
IS always used. Pargetting for rendering inside chimney flues is 
made of one part of lime with three parts of cow dung free from straw 
or litter. No efiicient substitute has been found for this mixfurf, 
which should be used fresh. A mortar that has found approval for 
tall chimney shafts is composed by grinding in a morm-miU one 
part of blue lias lime with one part each of sand and foundry ashes. 
In the external walls of the Albert Hall the mortar used was one part 
Portland cement, one part grey Burham Ume and six parts pit 
sand. The Ume was slaked twenty-four hours, and after bet^ mkcid 
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with the sand for ten minutes the cement was added and the whole 
ground for one minute ; the stuff was prepared in quantities only 
sufficient for immediate use. The bydaws dated 1891, made by the 
Tendon County Council under section 16 of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment and Building Acts Amendment Act 1878, require the pro- 
portions of lime mortar to be one to three of sand or grit, and for 
cement mortar one to four, Clean soft water only should be used 
for the purpose of making mortar. 

(ivoiu is thin liquid mortar, and is legitimately used in gauged 
arches and other work when fine joints are desired. In ordinary 
work it is sometimes used every four or five courses to fill up any 
^»ces that may have been inadvertently left between the bricks. 
This at the best is but doing with grout what should be done with 
mortar in the operation of laying the bricks ; and filling or flushing 
tip every course with mortar rexpiires but little additional exertion 
and is tar preferable. The use of grout is, therefore, a sign of in- 
efficient workmanship, and should not be countenanced in good 
work. It IS liable, moreover, to oorc out and stain the face of the 
brickwork. 

Lime putty is pure slaked lime. It is prepared or “ run,*' as it is 
teamed, in a wo^en tub or bin, and should be made as long a time 
us possible before living used ; at least three weeks should elapse 
fietween preparation and use. 

The pointing of a wah, as previously mentioned, is done either 
with the bricklaying or at tne completion of the work. If the 
p i Ha pointing is to be of the same mortar as the rest of the work, 
oittt g. would probably greatly facilitate matters to finish off 
tlie work at one operation with tht‘ bricklaying, but where, as in 
many cases, the pointing is required to lx* executed in a more durabk* 
mortar, this would be done as the scaffold is taken down at the 
completion of the building, the joints being raked out by the brick- 
layer to a depth of i or in. 
By the latter method the whole 
face of the work is kept uniform 
in apjiearance. The different 
forms of joints in general use 
are clearly shown m fig, 3, Flat 
or flush joints (A) arc formed 
by pressing the protruding 
mortar back fiusli with the 
face of the brickwork. This 
joint IS commonly used for 
walls intended to be coated 
with distomp<!r or limewhite. 
The flat joint jointed (two 
forms, B and C) is a develop- 
ment of the flush joint. In 
order to increase the density 
and thereby enhance the dura- 
bility of the mortar, a semi- 
circular groove is formed along 
the centre, or one on each side 
of the joint, with an iron jointer 
and straight-edge. Another 
form, rarely used, is the keyed 
joint shown at D. the whole 
width of the joint in this case- 
being treated with the curved 



key’*. Struck or bevelled, or weathered, joints have the up|x-r portion 
jiressed back with the trowel to form a sloping surface, which throws 
off liie wet. The lower edge is cut off with the trowel to a straight 
edge. This joint Is in very common use for new work. Ignorant 
workmen frequently make the .sloj^e in the opposite direction (F), 
thus forming a ledge on the brick ; this catches the water, which on 
being frojen rapidlv causes the disintegration of the upper portion 
of the brick and of the joint itself. With recessed jointing, not 
much used, a deep shadow may lie obtained. This form of joint, 
illustrated in G, is open to very' serious objections, for it encourages 
the .soaking of the brick with rain instead of throwing off the wet, 
as it seems the natural function of good pointing, and this, besides 
causing undue dampness in the wall, renders it liable to damage by- 
frost. It also leaves the arrises of the bricks unprotected and 
liable to be damaged, and from its deep recessed form does not make 
for stability in the work. Gauged work has very thin joints, as shown 
at H, formed by dipping the side of the brick in white lime putty. 
The sketch I shows a joint raked out and filled in with pointing 
mortar to form a flush joint, or it may be finished in any; of the 
preceding forms. Wliere the wall is to be plastered the joints are 
either left open or raked out, or the superfluous mortar may be left 
protruding as shown at By either matHbd an excellent key is 
obtained, to v hich the rendering firmly adheres. In tuck pointing 
(K) the joints an' raked out and stopped, i.e, filled in flush with 
' coloured to match the brickwork. The face of the wall is 
ibbed over with a soft brick of the same colour, or the work 
Hired with pigment. A narrow groove is then cut in the 
„ the mortar allowed to set. White lime putty is next 
_ the groove, being pressed on with a jointihg tool leaving 
Joint t to i in. wide, and with a projection of about in. 
the face of fte work. This method is not a good or a 
<me, and i|)iottld only be adopted in old work when the 



edges of the bricks are broken or irregular. In bastard tuck point- 
ing (L), the ridge, instead of being in white lime putty, is formed of 
the stopping mortar itself. 

Footings, as will be seen on reference to fig. 1 , are the wide courses 
of brickwork at the base or foot of a wall. They serve to spread 
the pressure over a larger area of ground, offsets 2^^ in. - 
wide being made on each side of the wall until a width 
equal to double the thickness of the wall is reached. Thus in a wall 
134 in. (li bricks) thick, this bottom course would be 2 ft. 3 in. 
(3 bricks) wide. It is preferable for greater strength to double' the 
lowest course. The foundation bed of concrete then spreading out 
an additional 6 in, on each side brings the width of the surface 
bear^ on the ground to 3 ft. 3 in. The London Building Act 
requires the projection of concrete on each side of the brickwork to 
lie only 4 m.. but a projection of 6 in. is generally made to allow 
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Fig. 4. — Diagram of Bonding. 


for easy working. Footings should be built with hard bricks laid 
principally as headers ; stretchers, if necessary, should be placed in 
the middle of the wall. 

Bond in brickwork is the arrangement by which the bricks of 
every counic cover the joints of those in the course below it. and so 
tend to make the whole mass or combination of bncks „ .. 

act as much together, or as dependontly one upon another, 
as possible. The workmen should be strictly supervised as they 
proceed with the work, for many failures are due to their ignorance 
or carelessness in this particular. The object of bonding will be 
understood by reference to fig. 4. Here it is evident from the 
arrangement of the bricks that any weight placed on the topmost 
brick («) is carried down and borne alike in every course ; in this 
way the weight on each brick is distributed over an area increasing 
with every’ course. But this forms a longitudinal bond only, whicli 
cannot extend its influence l>eyond the width of the brick ; and a 
wall of one brick and a hall, or two bricks, thick, built in this manner, 
would in effect consist of three or four half brick thick walls acting 
independently of each other. If the bricks were turned so as to 
show their short sides or ends in front in.stead of their long ones, 
certainly a compact wall of a whole brick thick, instead of half a 
brick, would be produced, and while the thickness of the wall wouUl 
be double, the longitudinal bond would Ixi shortened by one-hall ; 
a wall of any great thickness built in this manner would nccessarilv 
be composed of so many independent one-brick walls. To produce 
a transverse and yet preserve a true longitudinal Ixind, the bricks 
are laid in a definite arrangement of stretchers and headers. In 
“ English bond " (li|?. 5), rightly considered the most perfect in use, 
the bricks are laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, 
thu.s combining the advantages of the two previous modes of arrange- 
ment. A reference to fig. 5 will show how the process of bonding is 
pursued m a wall one and a half bricks in thickness, and how the 
quoins are formed. In walls which are a multiple of a whole brick, 
the appearance of the same course 
is similar on the elevations of the 
front and l>ack faces, but in walls 
where an odd half brick must be 
used to make uj) the thickness, as 
is the ca.He in the illustration, the 
appearance of the opposite sides 
of a course is inverted. The ex- 
ample illustrates the principle of 
English bond ; thicker walls are 
constructed in the same manner 
by-^ an extension of the same 
methods. It will lx; observed that 
lortions of a brick have to be 
iiserted near a vertical end or a 
quoin, in order to start the regular 
wnd. These portions equal a half 
header in width, and are called 
queen closers ; they are placed 
next to the first header. A three- 
quarter brick is obviously as 

available for this purpose as a 

header and closer combined, but in the second courtcibimTicat^ by dotted 
the latter method is preferred lines. 

because by the use of it uniformity Fig. 5. — English Bond, 
of appearance is preserved, and 

whole bricks are retained on the returns. King closers are used 
at rebated openings formed in walls in Flemish bond, and by 
reason of the greater width of the back or “tail," add 
strength to the work. They arc cut on the splay so that the 
front end is half flic width of a header and one side half the 
length of the brick. An example of their use will be seen in 
fig. 15. In walls of almost all thicknesses above 9 in., except in the 
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Fig. 6. — Flemiah Bond. 


English bond, to preserve the transverse and yet not destroy the 
longitudinal bond, it is frequently necessary to use half bricks. It 
may be taken as a general rule that a brick should never be cut if it 
can be -worked in whole, for a new joint is thereby created in a 
construction, the difficulty of which consists in obviating the debility 
arising from tlie constant recurrence of joints. Great insistence 
must be laid on this point, especially at the junctions of wqUs. 

where the admission of 
closers already constitutes 
a weakness which would 
only be increased by the 
use of other bats or frag- 
ments of bricks. 

Another method of 
bonding brickwork, in- 
stead of placing the bricks 
in alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers, 
places them alternately as 
headers and stretchers in 
the same course, the ap- 
pe^ance of the course 
being the same on each 
face. This is called 
" I'lemish bond." Closers 
are necessary to this 
variety of bond. From 
fig. 6 it wnll be seen that, 
owing to the compara- 
tive weakness of the 
transverse tie, and the numbers of half bricks rt*quircd to be 
used and the thereby increased number of joints, this bond is not so 
perfect nor so strong as English. The arrangements of the face 
joints, however, presenting in Flemish l)ond a neater appearance 
than in English bond, it is generally selected for the external walls of 
domestic and other buildings where good eflect is desirable. In 
buildings erected for manufacturing and similar purposes, and in 
engineering works where the greatest degree of strength and compact- 
ness is considered of the highest importance, English bond should 
have the preference. 

A comjiromise is sometimes made between the two above-men- 
tioned bonds. For the sake of appearance the bricks are laid to form 
Flcmisli bond on the face, while the backing is of English bond, 
the object bcdtig to combine the best features of the two bonds. 
Undoubtedly the result is an improvement on Flemish bond, obviat- 
ing as it does the use of bats in the interior of the wall. This method 
of bonding is termed " single Flemish bond," and is shown in fig. 7. 

In stretching bond, which should only be used for walls half a 
brick in thickness, all the bricks are laid as stretchers, a half brick 
being used in alteniaie courses to start the bond. In work curved 
too sharply on jilan to admit of the use of stretchers, and for footings, 
projecting mouldings and corbels, the bricks are all laid as headers, 
».<!. with their ends to the front, and their length across the thickness 
of the wall. Thi.s is termed " heading bond " 

In thick walls, three bricks thick and upwards, a saving of labour 
is effected without loss of strength, by the adoption of " herring 
bone " or " diagonal bond " in the interior of the wall, the outer 
faces of the wall being built in English and Flemish bond. This 
mode should not be had recourse to for walls of a less thickness 



Fto. 7. — Single Flemish Bond. 


thon 27 in., even that being almost too thin to admit of any great 
advantage from it. 

Hoqp-mia, about in. wide and in. thick, either galvanized 
or w^ltitfred and sanaed to retard rusting, is used in order to obtain 
additionat longitudinal tie. The customary practice is to use one 
strip of iron for each haH-btick in thickness of the wall. Joints 
at the an^ee, and where necessary in the length, are formed by 




bending the ends of the strips so as to hook together. A patent 
stabbea iron now on the market is perforated to provide a key for the 
mortar. 

A difficulty often arises in bonding when facing work with bfkks 
of a slightly different size from those used in " backing,** tft it is 
fochnicmly termed. As it is, of course, necessary to keep btick^ebt'k 
in properly levelled courses, a difference has to be made in the thick- 
ness ctt the mortar joints. Apart from the extra labour involved, 
this obviously is detrimental to the stability of the wall, and is apt 
to produce unequal settlement and cracking. Too much care cannot 
be taken to obtain both facing and backing bricks of equal size. 

Dishonest bricklayers do not hesitate, when using for the face of a 
wall bricks of a quality superior to those used for roe intarjknr, to use 
" snapped headers," that is 
cutting the heading bricks in 
halves, one brick thus serving 
the pun)oses of two as r^ards 
outward appearance. This is a 
most pernicious practice, un- 
worthy of adoption by any 
craftsman of repute, for a skin 
of brickwork 4I in. thick is thus 
carried up with a straight 
mortar joint behind it, the 
I>roper bonding with the back of 
the wall by means of headers 
being destroyed. 

American building acts de- 
scribe the kind of bond to be 
used for ordinary walls, and the 
kind for laced w^s. Tie courses 
also require an extra thickness 
where walls are perforated with 
over 30 % of flues. 

The importance for sanitary 
and other reasons of keeping 
walls dry is admitted by all who 
have observed the deleterious 
action of damp upon a building. 

Walls arc liable to become damp, (i) by wet rising up tlie wall 
from the earth ; (2) by water soaking down from the top of the 
wall ; (3) by rain being driven on to tlic face by wind, 





Dampness from the first cause may be prevented by the 
introduction of damp-proof courses or the construction 
of dry areas; from the second by means of a coping of stone, 
cement or other non-porous material; and from the third by 
covering the exterior with impervious matenals or by the adoption 
of hollow walls. 

After the footings have been laid and the wall has been brought 
up to not less than 6 in. above the finished surface of the ground, 
and previous to fixing the 
plate carrjdng the ground 
floor, there should always 
be introduced a course of 
some damp-proof material 
to prevent the rise of moi.s- 
ture from the soil. There 
are several forms of damp- 
proof course. A very usual 
one is a double layer of 
roofing slates laid in neat 
Portland cement (fig. 8), 
the joints being well lapped. 

A course or two of Stafford- 
shire blue bricks in cement 
is excellent where heavy 
weights have to be con- 
sidered. Glazed stoneware 
perforated slabs about 2 in. 
thick are specially made for 
use as damp-proof courses. 

Asphalt (fig. q) recently has 
come into great favour with 
architects; a layer f or f in. 
thick in a good protection 
against damp, and not 
likely to crack should a settlement occur, but in hot weather it 
is liable to squeeze out at the joints under heavy weights. Felt 
covered with bitumen i.s an excellent substitute for a^halt, and 
is not liable to crack or squeeze out. Sheet Ic^ is efficient, 
but very costly and also somewhat liable to squeezing. A damp- 
proof course has been introduced conifisting of a thin sheet of lead 
sandwiched between layers of asphalt. Basement storeys to be 
kept dry require, besides the damp-proof course horizontally ih 
the wall, a horizontal course, usually of asphalt, in the thickneis of 
the floor, and also a vertical damp-proof course from a kh^el below 
that of the floor to about 6 in. above the level of the ground, either 
built in the thickness of the wall or rendered on the outside betweep 
the wall and the sucronndmg earth (fig. 10). 

, By means of dry areas or air drains (fi^. xi and 13). a hollow 



Fig. 9. 
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Space 9 in. or more in width is formed around those portions of the 
wSs situated below the ground, the object being to prevent them 
from coming into contact with the brickwork of the main walls and 
so Impariing its moisture to the building. Arrangements should be 
made for keeping the area clear of vermin and for ventilating and 
draining it. Dry areas, being far from sanitary, are seldom adopted 
^ now, and are being super- 

seded by asphalt or cement 
applied to the face of the wall. 

Moisture is prevented from 
soaking down from the top of 
the wall by using a covering 
of some impervious material 
in the form of a coping. This 
may consist of ordinary bricks 
set on edge in cement with a 
double course of tiles im- 
mediately below, called a 
" creasing," or of specially 
made non - porous coping 
bricks, or of stone, cast- 
iron, or cement sloped or 
" weathered " in order to 
throw the rain off. 

The exterior of walls above 
the ground line may be* pro- 
tected by coating the surface 
with cement or rough cast, or 
covering with slates or tiles 
fixed oh battens in a similar 
manner to those on a roof 

(fig. 13)- 

The use of hollow walls in 
exposed positions has already 
Fig, 10 been referred to. 

The by-laws dated 1891, 
made by the London County Council under section 16 of the 
Metropolis Management and Buildings Acts Amendment Act 
1878, require that " every wall of a house or building shall have 
a damp course composed of materials impervious to moisture 
approved by the district surveyor, extending throughout its whole 
tnickness at the level of not les.s than 6 in. below tlie level of 
the lowest floor. Every external wall or enclosing wall of habitable 
rooms or their appurtenances or cellars which abuts against the 
earth shall be protected by materials impervious to moisture to the 
satisfaction of the district surveyor. ..." " The top of every 
party-wall and parapet-wall shall be finished with one course of 
oard. well-burnt bricks sot on edge, in cement, or by a coping of any 
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imposed* weight, the resulting load being transmitted 
through the blocks to the abutments upon which the ends 
of the arch rest. An arch should be composed of such materials 
and designed of such dimensions as to enable it to retain its proper 
shape and resist the crushing strain imposed upon it. The abutments 

also must be strong 
f— enough to take safely 
lull. Ill iiwl the thrust of the 

weighted arch, as the 
slightest movement in 
these supports will cause 
deflection and failure. 
The outward thrust of 
an arch decreases as it 
approaches the semi- 
circular form, but the 
somewhat prevalent 
idea that in the latter 
form no thrusting takes 
place is at variance with 
fact. 

Arches in brickwork 
may be classed under 
three heads : plain 
arches, rough-cut and 
gauged. Plain arches 
are built of uncut 
bricks, and since the 
difference between the 
outer and inner peri> 
phery of the arch rec^uires the parts of which an arch is made up to 
be wedge-formed, which an ordinary brick is not. the difference must 
be xiado in mortar, with the result that the joints become wedge- 
ihimsd. This obviously gives an objectionable inconsistency of 
malerial in the arch, and tor this reason to obtain greatest strength 
It is advisable to build these arches in indepen^nt nngs of hi^-bnck 
dfcickness. The undermost rings should have tikin joints^ those of 
iiCh succeeding ring being slightly thickened. This prevents the 
Mpt ring from j^tUng while those ' 
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which would cause an ugly fissure. In work of large span bonding 
blocks or " lacing courses " should be built into the arch, set in 
cement and runmng through its thickness at intervals, care bdng 
taken to introduce ^ lacing course at a place where the joints of 
the various coindde. Stone Jblocks in the^ shape of a voussoir 


itn 10 
This 

above remain* ill position, 


14) may be used instead, 
hjrdraulic lime mortar 
should bo used for 
large arches, on 
account of its slightly 
accommodating 
nature. 

Rough-cut arches 
are those in which 
the bricks are roughly 
cut with an axe to a 
wedge form ; they 
are used over openings 
such as doors and win- 
dows, where a strong 
arch of neat appear- 
ance is desired. The 
joints are usually 
made equal in width 
to those of the 
ordinary brickwork. 

Gauged arches are 
composed of si 
maae soft bricks, 
which are cut and 
rubbed to gauges or 
templates so as to 


Except for these lacing couzses^ 

T 






concre^B 


Fig. 12. 


form perfectly fitting voussOirs. Gauging is, of course, equally 
applicable to arches and walling, as it means no more than bringing 
every brick exactly to a certain form by cutting and rubbing. 
Gauged brickwork is se-t in lime putty instead of commmi mortar ; 
the finished joints should not be more than in. wide. To give 
stability the sides of the voussoirs are gauged out hollow and grouted 
in Portland cement, thus connecUng each brick with the next by a 
3ggle joint. Gauged arches, being for the most part but a half- 
>11^ in thickness on the soffit and not bemg tied by a bond to any- 
tliing behind them — for behind them is the lintel with rough 
charging arch over, supporting the remaining width of the wall— 
require to be executed with great care and nicety. It is a common 
fault with workmen to rub the bricks tliinner behind than before to 
lessen the labour required to obtain a very fine face joint. This 
practice tends to make the work bulge outwards ; it should rather 
lx; inverted if it be done at all, though the best work is that in 
wliich the bricks arc gauged to exactly the same thickness at the 
back as at the front. The same fault occurs when a gauged arch is 
inserted in an old wall, on account of the difficulty of filling up with 
cement the space behind the bricks. 

The bond of an arch obtains its name from the arrangement of 
headers and stretchers on its soffit. The under side of an arch built 
in English bond, therefore, will show the same arrangement as the 
face of a wall built in English bond. If the arch Is in Flemish 
the soffit presents the same ap- 
pearance as the elevation of a 
wall built in that bond. 

It is generally held that the 
building of wood into brickwork 
should as far as is possible be 
avoided. Wall plates of wood 
are, however, necessary 
where wood joists are 
used, and where these plates may 
not be supported on corbels of 
projecting brickwork or iron they 
must be let flush into the wall, 
taking the place of a course of 
bricks. They form a uniform bed 
for the joists, to which easy 
fixing is obtained. The various 
modes adopted for resting and 
fixing the ends of joists on 
walls are treated in the article 
Carpentry. 

Lintels, which may be of iron. 


PImira, 



Fig. 13, 


steel, plain or reinforced concrete, or stone, are used over square- 
headed openings instead of or in conjunction with arches. They 
arc useful to preserve the square form and receive the joiners* 
fittings, but except when made of steel or of concrete reinforced 
with steel bars, they should have relieving arches turned im- 
mediately over them (fig. 15). 

" Fixing bricks " were formerly of wood of the same size as the 
ordinary brick, and built into the wall as required for fixing joinery. 
Ow^ to their liability to shrinkage and decay, their use is now 
“ abandoned, their place being taken by bricks of coke- 
ize concrete, which do not sturink or rot and hold fast nails 
or screws driven into them. Another method often adopted fox 
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providing a fixing for ioinerv is to build in wood slips the thickness of 
a joint and 4^ in. wide. When suitable provision for fixing has not 
been made, wood plujra are driven into the joints of the bricks. 
Great care must be taken in driving these in the joints of reveals 
or at the comers of walls, or damage may be done. 

The name " brick-ashlar " is given to walls faced with ashlar 
stonework backed in with brickwork. Such constructiona are liable 

in an aggravated de- 
gree to the unequal 
settling and its 
attendant evils 
pointed out as ex- 
isting in walls built 
with different quali- 
ties of bricks. The 
outer face is com- 
posed of unyielding 
stone with few and 
very thin joints, 
which perhaps do 
not occupy more 
than a nundredth 
part of its height, 
while the back is 
built up of bricks 
with about one- 
eighth its height composed of mortar joints, that is, of a materi^ 
that by its nature and manner of application must both shrmk 
in drying and yield to pressure. To obviate this tendency to 
settle and thus cause the bulging of the face or failure of the wall, 
the mortar used should be composed of Portland cement sand 
with a large proportion of the former, and worked as stiff as it 
conveniently can be. In building such work the stones should be m 
height equal to an exact number of brick courses. It is a common 
practice in erecting buildings with a facing of Kentish rag rubble 
to back up the stonework with bricks. Owing to the great irregu- 
larity of the stones, great difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
proper bond between the two materials. Through bonding stones or 
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higher, if possible, than adjacent buildings, which are apt to oauae 
down-draught and make the chimney smoke. When this is found 
impossible, one of the many forms of patent chimney-poto or 
revefiving cowls must be adopted. Each flue murt be sepamM by 
smoke-proof “ withes or divisions, usually half a brick in thicknett ; 
eonneiaoa between them causes smoky cnimneys. The siie of the 
flue for an ordinary grate Is 14 x 9 in. ; for a kitchen stove 14 x 14 
in. The outer wall of a chimney stack may with advantage be made 
9 in. thick. Fireclay tubes, rectangular or circular in traverse 
section, are largely used in place of the pargetting : although more 
expensive than the latter they have the advantage in point 

. .. _ ^ T-.1 — I inerally require more depth 

of the wail, and iherefoie 
ilace and (^ues. called 
'wall is an 


cl^nliness and durability. Fireplaces gen< 
than can be provided in the thickness 
necessitate a ] — ^ 
the chimney 

external one, the projection may 


projection to contain the fireplace and (1 
y breast.” Sometimes, especially when t;he 
the projection may be made on the back, thi 


thus allowing 


a flush wall in the room and giving more space and a more con- 
The projection on tn< 
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headers should be frequently built in, and the whole of the work 
executed in cement mortar to ensure stability. ^ 

Not the least important part of the bricklayer’s art is the formation 
of chimney and other flues. Considerable skill is required in gather- 
ing-over properly above the fireplace so as to conduct 
CbImmtyM gmoke into the smaller flue, which itself requires to be 
Madfhm* precision, so that its capacity may not vary in 

different parts. Bends must be made in gradual curves so as to 
offer the least possible resistance to the up-draught, and at least one 
bend of not less 60^ should be formed in each flue to intOTMpt 
down-draughts. Every fiiwlacc must have a separate flue. The 
collection of a number of flues into a “ stack ” is economical, and 
tends to increase the efficiency of the flues, the heat from one flue 
assisting the up-diaught in those adjoining it. It is also dwirable 
from im aesthetic point of view, for a number of single flue chimneys 
sticking up from various parts of the roof would appear most un- 
sightly. The architects 01 the Elisabethan and later periods were 
masters of this difficult art of treating a stack or st^ks as m archi- 
tectural feature. The shaft should be carried well above the roof. 


vcniently-shapcd room. The projection on the outside face of the 
wall may be treated as an ornamental feature. The fireplace opening 
is covered by a brick relieving arch, which is fortified by wrought- 
iron bar from 4 to I in. thick and 2 to 3 in. wide. It is usually 
bent to a ” camber.^’ and the brick arch built upon it naturally 
takes the same curve. Each end is ” caulked.” that is, split longi- 
tudinally and turned up and down. The interior of a chimney breast 
behind the stove should always be filled in solid with concrete or 
brickwork. The flooring in the chimney opening is called the 
*' hearth ” ; the back hearth covers the space between the jambs 
of the chimney breast, and the front hearth rests upon the brick 
“ trimmer arch ” designed to support it. The hearth is now often 
formed in solid concrete, supported on the brick wall and flllcts 
fixed to the floor joists, without any trimmer arch and finished in 
neat cement or glazed tiles instead 01 stone slabs. 

Tall furnace chimne}^ should stand as separate constructions, 
unconnected with other buildings. If it is necessa^ to bring other 
work close up, a straight joint should be used. The shaft of the 
chimney will built ” overhand/’ the men working from the inside. 
Lime mortar is used, cement being too rigid to allow the chimney 
to rock in the wind. Not more than 3 ft. in height should bo erected 
in one day, the work of necessity being done in small porttons to 
allow the mortar to set before it is required to sustain much weight. 
The bond usually adopted is one course of headers to four of stretchers. 
Scaffolding is sometimes erected outside for a height of 25 or 30 ft., 
to facilitate better pointing, especially where the chimney is in a 
prominent position. The brickwork at the top must, according to 
the London Building Act, be y in. thick (it is better 14 in. in shafts 
over 100 ft. high), increasing half a brick in thickness for every 
additional 20 ft. measured downwards. " The shaft shall taper 
gradually from the base to the top at the rate of at least 2| in. in 
10 ft. of height. The width of the base of the shaft if square shall be 
at least one-tenth of the proposed height of the shaft, or if round 
or any other shape, then one-twelfth of the height. Firebricks built 
inside the lower portion of the shaft shall be provided, as addition^ 
to and indepennent of the prescribed thickness of brickwork, and 
shall not be bonded therewith.” The firebrick lining should be 
carried up from about 25 ft. for ordinary temperatures to double 
that height for very great ones, a space of 1 4 to 3 in. b^ng k^t 
between the lining and the main wall. The lining itself is usually 
44 in. thick. The cap is usually of cast iron or terra-cotta strengthened 
with iron bolts and straps, and sennetimos of stone, but the difficulty 
of properly fixing this latter material causes it to be neglected In 
favour of one of the former. (See a paper by F. J. Bancroft on 
“Chimney Construction,” which contains a tabulated description 
of nearly sixty shafts, Proc. Civ, aftd Mffch, Eng. Soc,, December 

*^he work of laying bricks or tiles as paving falls to the lot of the 
bricklayer. Paving formed of ordinary bricks laid flat or on their 
edges was once in general use, but is now almost abandoned 
in favour of floors of special tiles or cement paving, the m^trlag* 
latter being practically non-porous and therefore more 
sanitary and cleaner. Special bricks of extremely hard texture are 
made for stable and similar paving, having grooves worked on the 
face to assist drainage and anord good foothold. A bed of concrete 
6 in. thick is usually provided under paving, or when the brickt are 
placed on edge the concrete for external paving may be omitted 
and the bricks bedded in sand, the ground being previously weU 
rammed. The side joints of the bricks are grouted in with lime or 
ce nent. Dutch clinkers are small, hard pawng bricks burned at a 
high temperature and of a light yellow colour ; they are 6 m. lonj|. 

3 in. wide. i 4 in. thick. A variety of paving tile called oven tiles 
IS of similar material to the ordinary red brick, and in size is 10 or 
12 in. square and i to 2 in. thick. An immense variety of ornamental 
paving and walling tiles is now manufactured of different colours, 
sizes and shapes, and the use of these for lining sculleries, lavatories, 
bathrooms, provision shops, Ac., makes for cleanliness and improved 
sanitary conditions. Besides, however, being put to these uses, 
tiles are often used in the ornamentation of buildings, e^cternally as 
well as internally. - ^ ^ 

Mosaic work is composed of small pieces of marWe, stone, glass or , 
pottery, laid as paving or wall lining, usually in some ornamental 
l^ttern or design.' A firm bed of concrete is required, the pieces of 
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material being Execl in a float oC cement about half or three-quarters 
of an inch thick. Roman mosaic is formed with cubes of marble of 
various colours pressed into the float. A less costly paving may be 
obtained by strewing irregularly-shaped marble chips over the floated 
surface ; these are pressed into the cement with a plasterer’s band 
float, and the whole is then rolled with an iron roller. This is called 
terasKO mosaic." In either the Roman or terasso method any 
patterns or designs that are introduced are first worked in position, 
the ground-work being filled in afterwards. For the use of cement 
foiMpaving see Plaster. 

The principal publications on brickwork are as follows : — 
Rivington. JVo/es on Building Construction, vola. i. ii. iii, ; Col. 
H. E. Seddon, Aide Memoir, vol. ii. ; Specification', J. P. Allen, 
Building Construction ; F. E. Kidder, Buildine Construction and 
Superintendence, part ii. (1903) : Longmans & Green, Building 
Construction ; E. Dobson, Bricks and Tiles ; Henry Adams, Building 
Construction ; C. F. Mitchell, Building Construction, vols. i. ii. ; 
E. Street, Brick and Marble Architecture in Italy. {J. Bt.) 

BRICOLE (a French word of unknown origin), a military 
engine for casting heavy stones ; also a term in tennis for a side- 
stroke rebounding off the wall of the court, corrupted into “ brick- 
wall from a supposed reference to the wall, and in billiards for 
a stroke of! the cushion to make a cannon or hazard. 

BRIDAINE (or Brydayne), JACQUES (1701-1767), French 
Roman Catholic preacher, was born at Chuslan in the department 
of Card on the 2 1st of March 1701. He was educated at Avignon, 
first in the Jesuit college and afterwards at the Sulpician seminary 
of St Charles. Soon after his ordination to the priesthood in 
1725, he joined the Missions Royales^ organized to bring back to 
the Catholic faith the Protestants of France. He gained their 
good-will and made many converts ; and for over forty years 
he visited as a missionary preacher almost every town of central 
and southern France. In Paris, in 1744, his sermons created a 
deep impression by their eloquence and sincerity. He died at 
Roquemaure, near Avignon, on the 22nd of December 1767. 
He was the author of C antiques spirituels (Montpelier, 1748, 
frequently reprinted, in use in most French churches) j his ser- 
mons were published in 5 vols. at Avignon in 1823 (ed. Paris, 
1861). 

See Abl>6 G. Catron, Le ModHe des pritres (1803). 

BRIDE (a common Teutonic word, e,g, Goth, hruthsy O. Eng, 
hrydy 0 . H. Ger. prfity Mod. Ger. Braut, Dut. bruid, possibly 
derived from the root bru-, cook, brew ; from the med. latinized 
form brutUy in the sense of daughter-in-law, is derived the Fr. bru), 
the term used of a woman on her wedding-day, and applicable 
during the first year of wifehood. It appears in combination 
with many words, some of them obsolete. Thus “ bridegroom ” 
is the newly married man, and “ bride-bell,^’ “ bride-banquet 
are old equivalents of wedding - bells, wedding-breakfast 
Bridal ” (from Bride^ale), originally the wedding-feast itself, 
has grown into a general descriptive adjective, e.g. the bridal 
party, the bridal ceremony. The bride-cake had its origin in the 
Roman confarreatio, a form of marriage, the essential features of 
which were the eating by the couple of a cake made of salt, 
water and flour, and the holding by the bride of three wheat- 
ears, symbolical of plenty. Under Tiberius the cake-eating fell 
into disuse, but the wheat ears survived. In the middle ages 
they were either worn or carried by the bride. Eventually it 
became the custom for the young girls to assemble outside 
the church porch and throw grains of wheat over the bride, and 
afterwards a scramble for the grains took place. In time the 
wheat-gmins came to be cooked into thin dry biscuits, which were 
broken over the bride’s head, as is the custom in Scotland to-day, 
an oatmeal cake being used. In Elizabeth’s reign these biscuits 
b^an to take the form of small rectangular cakes made of eggs, 
milk, sugar, currants and spices. Every wedding guest had one 
at least, and the whole collection were thrown at the bride the 
instant she crossed the threshold. ThosiS which lighted on her 
head or shoulders were most prized by the scramUers. At last 
these cakes became amalgamated into a large one which took on 
its full glories of almond paste and ornaments during Giarles 
Il.'s time. But even to-day in rural parishes, e.g, north Notts, 
wheat is thrown over the bridal couple with the cry ** Bread 
for life and pudding for ever,” expressive of a vrish that the newly 
wed may be always affluent The dirowing of rice, a very ancient 


custom but one later than the wheat, is symbolical of the wish 
that the bridal may be fruitful. The bride-cup was the bowl or 
loving-cup in which the bridegroom pl^ed the bride, and she 
him. The custom of breaking this wine-cup, after the bridal 
couple had drained its contents, is common to both the Jews and 
the members of the Greek Church. The former dash, it against 
the wall or on the ground, the latter tread it under foot. The 
phrase bride-cup ” was also sometimes used of the bowl of 
I spiced wine prepared at night for the bridal couple. Bride- 
; favours, anciently called bride-lace, were at first pieces of gold, 
silk or other lace, used to bind up the sprigs of rosemary formerly 
worn at weddings. These took later the form of bunches of 
ribbons, which were at last metamorphosed into rosettes. 
Bridegroom-men and bridesmaids had formerly important 
duties. The men were called bride-knights, and represented 
a survival of the primitive days of marriage by capture, when 
a man called his friends in to assist to “ lift ” the bride. Brides- 
maids were usual in Saxon England. The senior of them had 
personally to attend the bride for some days before the wedding. 
The making of the bridal wreath, the decoration of the tables for 
the wedding feast, the dressing of the bride, were among her 
special tasks. In the same way the senior groomsman (the 
best man) was the personal attendant of the husband. The 
bride-wain, the wagon in which the bride was driven to her new 
home, gave its name to the weddings of any poor deserving 
couple, who drove a ” wain ” round the village, collecting small 
sums of money or articles of ftimiture towards their housekeeping. 
These were called bidding-weddings, or bid-ales, which were in 
the nature of “ benefit ” feasts. So general is still the custom 
of ” bidding-weddings ” in Wales, that printers usually keep the 
form of invitation in type. Sometimes as many as six hundred 
couples will walk in the bridal procession. The bride's wreath 
is a Christian substitute for the gilt coronet all Jewish brides 
wore. The crowning of the bride is still observed by the Russians, 
and the Calvinists of Holland and Switzerland. The wearing of 
orange blossoms is said to have started with the Saracens, wiio 
regarded them as emblems of fecundity. It was introduced into 
Europe by the Crusaders. The bride's veil is the modern form of 
X\iofiammeum or large yellow veil which completely enveloped the 
Greek and Roman brides during the ceremony. Such a covering 
is still in use among the Jews and the Persians. 

See Brand, Antiquities of Great Britain (Hazlitl’s cd., 11)05) ; Rev, 
J. Edward Vaux, Church holklore (1894). 

BRIDEWELL, a district of London between Fleet Street and 
the Thames, so called from the well of St Bride or St Bridget 
close by. From William the Conqueror’s time, a castle or 
Norman tower, long the occasional residence of the kings of 
England, stood there by the Fleet ditch. Henry VIII., Stow 
says, built there a stately and beautiful house,” specially for 
the housing of the emperor Charles V. and his suite in 1525. 
During the hearing of the divorce suit by the Cardinals at 
Blockfriars, Henry and Catharine of Aragon lived there. In 
1553 Edward VI. made it over to the city as a penitentiar}’, a 
house of correction for vagabonds and loose women j and it 
was formally taken possession of by the lord'mayor and corpora- 
tion in 1555. The greater part of the building was destroyed 
in the Great Fire of 1666. New Bridewell, built in 1829, was 
pulled down in 1864. The term has become a synonym for any 
reformatory. 

BRIDGE, a game of cards, developed out of the game of whist. 
The country of its origin is unknown. A similar game is said to 
have been played in Denmark in the middle of the 19th century. 

A game in all respects the same as bridge, except that in no 
trumps ” each trick counted ten instead of twelve, was played 
in Englimd about 1884 under the name of Dutch whist. Some 
connect it with Turkey and Egypt under the name of ” Khedive,” 
or with a Russian game called " Veralash.” It was in Turlcty 
that it first won a share of popular favour. Under the synonyms 
of “ Biritch,” " Bridge,’* or ” Russian whist,** it found its way 
to the London clubs about 1894, from which date its popularity 
npidly increased. 

Ordinary Bridge.— Bridge, in its ordinary form, differs from 
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whist in the following respects : — Although there are four players, 
yet in each hand the partner of the dealer takes no part in .the 
play of that particular hand. After the first lead his cards are 
placed on the table exposed, and arc played by the dealer as at 
dummy whist ; nevertheless the dealer’s partner is interested 
in the result of the hand equally with the dealer. The trump 
suit is not determined by the Iwt card dealt, but is selected by 
the dealer or his partner without consultation, the former having 
the first option. It is further open to them to play without a 
trump suit. The value of tricks and honours varies with the 
suit declared as trumps. Honours are reckoned differently from 
whist, and on a scale which is somewhat involved. The score 
for honours does not count towards winning or losing the rubber, 
but is added afterwards to the trick score in order to determine 
the value of the rubber. There are also scores for holding no 
trumps (" chicane ”), and for winning all the tricks or all but 
one (“ slam ”). 

The score lias to be kept on paper. It is usual for the scoring 
block to have two vertical columns divided halfway by a hori- 
zontal line. The left column is for the scorers’ side, and the right 
for the opponents’. Honours are scored above the horizontal 
line, and tricks below. The drawback to this arrangement is that, ‘ 
since the scores for each hand are not kept separately, it is 
generally impossible to trace an error in the score without going 
through the whole series of hands. A better plan, it seems, is to 
have four columns ruled, the inner two being assigned to tricks, 
the outer ones to honours. By this method a line can be reserved 
for each hand, and any discrepancy in the scores at once rectified. 

The Portland (Hub, London, drew up a code of laws in 1895, 
and this code, with a few amendments, was in July 1895 adopted 
by a joint committee of the Turf and Portland Clu^, A revised 
code came into force in January 1905, the provisions of which 
are here summarized. 

Each trick above 6 counts 2 points in a spade declaration, 
4 in a club, 6 in a diamond, 8 in a heart, 12 in a no-trump declara- 
tion. The game consists of 30 points made by tricks alone. 
When one side has won two games the rul>l>er is ended. The 
winners are entitled to add 100 points to their score. Honours 
consist of ace, king, queen, knave, ten, in a suit declaration. 
If a player and his partner conjointly hold 3 (or “ simple ”) 
honours they score twice the value of a trick ; if 4 honours, 
4 times ; if 5 honours, 5 times. If a player in his own hand hold 
4 honours he is entitled to score 4 honours in addition to the 
score for conjoint honours ; thus, if one player hold 4 honours 
and his partner the other their total score is 9 by honours. 
Similarly if a player hold 5 honours in his own hand he is entitled 
to scoie 10 by honours. If in a no-trump hand the partners 
conjointly hold 3 aces, they score 30 for honours ; if 4 aces, 
40 for honours. 4 aces in i hand count 100. On the same 
footing as the score for honours are the following : chicane, if 
a player hold no trump, in amount equal to simple honours ; 
grand slam, if one side win all the tricks, 40 points; little 
slam, if they win 12 tricks, 20 points. At the end of the 
rubber the total scores, whether made by tricks, honours, chicane, 
slam, or rubber points, are added together, and the difference 
between the two totals is the number of points won. 

At the opening of play, partners are arranged and the cards 
are shuffled, cut and dealt (the last card not being turned) as 
at whist ; but the dealer cannot lose the deal by misdealing. 
After the deal is completed, the dealer makes the trurnp or no- 
trump (sans aiout) declaration, or passes the choice to his partner 
without remark. If the dealer’s partner make the declaration 
out of his turn, the adversary on the dealers left may, without 
consultation, claim a fresh deal. If an adversary make a declara- 
tion, the dealer may claim a fresh deal or disregard the declaxar 
tion. Then after the declaration, cither adversary may double, 
the leader having first option. The effect of doubling is that 
each trick is worth twice as many points as before ; but the 
scores to honours, cl^cane and slam are unaltered. If a declara- 
tion is doubled, the dealer and his partner have the right of 
troubling, thus making each trick worth four times as much 
as at fiiit. The declarer has the first option. The other side 
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can again redouble, and so on ; but the value of a trick is limited 
to too points. In the play of the hand the laws are nearly 
same as the laws of whist, except that the dealer may expose his 
cards and lead out of turn without penalty ; after the second 
hand has played, however, he can only correct this lead out of 
turn with the permission of the adversaries. Dummy cannot 
revoke. The deider’s partner may take no part in the play of the 
hand beyond guarding the dealer against revoking. 

Advice to Players . — In the choice of a suit two objects are to be 
aimed at : first, to select the suit in which the combined forces 
have the best chance of making tricks ; secondly, to select the 
trump 80 that the value of the suit agrees with tlic character of the 
hand. i.e. a suit of high value when the hands arc strong and of low 
value when very wcaL As the deal is a ^eat advantage it generally 
happens that a high value is to be aimed at. but occaiionsmy a low 
value is desirable. The ta.Hk of selcctian sliould fall to the hand 
which has the most distinctive features, that is, either the longest 
suit or unusual strength or weakness. No consultation Ixring allowed, 
thf? dealer must assume only an average amount of variation from 
the normal in his partner's hand. If his own hand has distinctive 
features beyond the average, he ^ould name the trump suit himself, 
otherwise pass it to his partner. It may here be stated what is the 
average in these respects. 

As regards the length of a suit, a player’s long suit is rather more 
likely to be fewer than five than over five. If the dealer has in his hand 
a suit of five cards including two honours, it is probable that he has a 
better suit to make trumps than dummy ; if the suit Is in hearts, 
and the dealer has a fair hand, he ought to name the trump. As 
regards strength, the average hand would contain ace, king, queen, 
knave and ten, or eciui valent strength. Hands stronger or weaker 
than this by the value of a king or less may be described as feature- 
less. If the dealer's hand is a king over the average, it is more 
likely than not that his partner will either hold a stronger hand, or 
will hold such a weak hand as will counteract the player's strength. 
The dealer would not generally with such a hand oeclare no trump, 
especially as by making a no-trump declaration the dealer forfeits 
the advantage of holding the long trumps. 

Declarations by Dealer.-- lr\ calculating the strength of a hand a 
knave is worth two tens, a queen is worth two knaves, a king is worth 
a queen and knave together, and an ace is worth a king and queen 
together. A king unguarded is worth less than a queen guarded; 
a queen is not fully guarded unless accompanied by three more 
cards ; if guarded by one small card it is worth a knave guarded. 
An ace also loses in value by being sole. 

A hand to be strong enough for a no-trump declaration should be a 
king and ten above the average with all the honours guarded and 
all the suits protected. It must be a kinjj and knave or two queens 
above the average if there is protection in three suits. It must be 
an ace or a king and queen above the average if only two suits are 
protected. An established black suit of six or more cards with a 
guarded king as card of entry is good enough for no trumps. With 
three aces no trumps can l>e declared. Without an ace, four kings, 
two queens and a knave are required in order to justify the declara- 
tion. When the dealer has a choice of declarations, a sound heart 
make is to be preferred to a doubtful no-trump. Four honours in 
hearts are to be preferred to any but a very strong no-trump declara- 
tion ; but four aces counting 100 points constitute a no-trump 
declaration without exception. 

Six hearts should be made trumps and five with two honours 
unless the hand is very weak ; five hearts witli one honour or four 
hearts with three honours should be declared if the hand is nearly 
strong enough for no trumps, also if the hand is very irregular with 
one suit missing or five of a black suit. Six diamonds with one 
honour, five with three honours or four all honours should be 
declared ; weaker diamonds should be declared if the suits are 
irregular, especially if blank in hearts. Six clubs with ttiree honours 
or five with four honours should be declared. Spades are practically 
only declared with a weak hand ; with only a king in the hand a suit 
of five spades should be declared as a defensive measure. With 
nothing above a ten a suit of two or three spades can be decUred. 
though even with the weakest hands a suit of five clubs or of six red 
card.s will probably prove less expensive. 

Declarations by Dummy . — From the fact that the call has been 
passed, the dealer’s partner must credit the dealer with less than 
average strength as regards the rank of his cards, and probably a 
sligbUy increased number of black cards ; he must therefore be more 
backward in making a high declaration whenever he can make a 
sound declaration of less value. On the other hand, he lias not the 
option of passing the declaration, and may be driven to declare on 
less streni^h because the only alternative is a short suit of i^det. 
F^or example, with the hand : Hearts, ace, kv. 2 ; diamonds, qn. 
9 * 7. 6, 3 ; clubs, kg, 10, 4 ; spades. 9. 2. the c^nccs arc in the dealer’s 
favour with five trumps, but deoioedly against with only two, and 
the diamond declaration is to be preferred to the spaae. Stilt, a 
hand may be so weak that spades should be declared with two or 
less, but five cluba or six diamonds would be prefornble with the 
weakest of hands. 
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Dwlafations to the When one's score is over twenty, clnb 

declarations should be made more frequently by the dealer. Spades 
should be declared with six at the score of twenty-six and with five 
at twenty-eight. When much behind in the score a risky no-trumper 
such as one with an established suit of seven or eight cards without a 
card of entry, may be declared. 

Declaring to the score is often overdone \ an ordinary weak no- 
trump declaration carries with it small chances of three by tricks 
unless dummy holds a no-trump hand. 

Duw6ff«/f.~-Practically the leader only doubles a no-trump de- 
claration when he holus what is probably an established suit of 
seven cards or a suit which can be established with the loss of one 
trick and he has good cards of re-entry. Seven cards of a suit 
including the ace, king and queen make a sound double without any 
other card of value in the hand, or six cards including king, queen 
and knave with two aces in other suits. 

Doubling by the third hand is universally understood to mean 
that the player has a very strong suit which he can establish. In 
response to the double his partner, according to different conventions, 
leads either a heart or his own shortest suit as the one most likely to 
be the third player’s strofigest. Under the short suit convention, if 
the doubler holds six of a suit headed by the ace, king and queen, 
it is about an even chance that his suit will be selected ; he should 
not double with less strength. Under the heart convention it is not 
necessary to have such neat strength ; with a strong suit of six 
hearts and good cards oT re-entry, enough tricks will be saved to 
compensate for the doubled value. A pmyer should ascertain the 
convention followed before bennning to play. 

Before doubling a suit declaration a player should feel almost 
certain that he is as strong as the declarer. The minimum strength 
to justify the declaration is generally five trumps, but it may have 
been made on six. If, then, a player holds six trumps with an average 
hand as regards the rank of his cards, or five trumps with a hand of 
no-trump strength, it is highly probable that he is as strong as the 
declarer. It must be further taken into account that the act of 
doubling gives much valuable information to the dealer, who would 
otherwise play with the expectation of finding the trumps evenly 
distributed ; this is counterbalanced when the doubler is on the left 
of the declaring hand by the intimation given to his partner to 
lead trumps through the strong hand. In this po.sition, then, the 
player should double with the stren^ stated above. When on 
the declarer’s right, the player shoula hold much greater strength 
unless his hand is free from tenaces. When a spade declaration has 
been made by dummy, one trump less is necessary and the doubler 
need not be on the declarer’s left. A spade declaration by the dealer 
can be doubled with even less strength. A declaration can be rather 
more freely doubled when a single trick undoubted will take the 
dealer out, but even in this position the player must be cautious of 
informing the dealer that there is a strong hand against him. 

When a declaration has been doubled, the declarer 
knows the minimum that be will find against him ; he must be pre- 
pared to find occasionally strength against him considerably exceed- 
ing this minimum. Except in the case of a spade declaration, cases 
in which redoubling is iustif^blc are very rare. 

The Play of the Hand . — In a no-trump declaration the main object 
is to bring in a long suit. In selecting the suit to establish, the 
following are favourable conditions: — One hand should hold at 
least five cards of the suit. The two hands, unless with a sequence 
of high cards, should hold between them eight cards of the suit, so as 
to render it probable that the suit will be established in three rounds. 
The hand which contains the strong suit should be sufficiently strong 
in cards of re-entry. The suit should not be so fuU of possible tenaces 
as to make it disadvantageous to open it. As regards the play of the 
cards in a suit, it is not the object to make tricks early, but to make 
all possible tricks. Deep finesses should be made when there is no 
other way of stealing a trick. Tricks may be given away, if by so 
doing a favourable opening can be made for a finesse. When, how- 
ever, it is doubtful with which hand the finesse should be made, it is 
better to leave it as late as possible, since the card to be finessed 
against may fall, or an adversary may fail, thus disclosing the suit. 
It is in general unsound to finesse against a card that must be un- 
guarded. From a hand short in cards of re-entry, winning cards 
should not be led out so as to exhaust the suit from the partner’s 
hand . Even a trick should sometimes be given away. For instance, if 
one hand holds seven cards headed by ace, king, and the other hand 
holds only two of the suit, although there is a lair chance of making 
seven tricks in the suit, it would often be right to give the first trick 
to the adversaries. When one of the adversaries has shown a long 
suit, it is frequently possible to prevent its, being brought in by a 
device, such as holding up a winning card, fihtil the suit is exhausted 
from his partner’s hand, or playing in other suits so as to give the 
player the lead whilst his partner has a card of his suit to return, 
and to give the latter the lead when he has no card to return. The 
dealer ^ould give as little information as possible as to what he 
bolds iQ, his own hand, playing frequent false cards. Usually he 
should |ilay the higher or highest of a sequence; still, there are 
positions in which playinc^ the higher gives more information than 
the lower ; a strict adherence to a rule in itself assists the adversaries. 

With a suit declaration, if there is no chance of letting the weak 
hind make a tnmm by ruffing, it will generally be the dealer’s aim 


to discard the losing cards in the declaring hand either to high cards 
or to the cards of an established suit in the other hand, sometimes 
after the adverse trumps have been taken out, but often before 
there being no time for drawing trumps. With no card of any value 
in a suit in one hand, the lead should come from that hand, but it is 
better, if possible, to let the adversaries open the suit. It is generally 
useless to lead a moderately high card from the weaker hand in ordi 
to finesse it, when holding no cards in sequence with it in either 
hand. Sometimes (especially in no trumps) it is the better play to 
make the weak hand third player. For instance, with king, 8, 7, 5, 2 
in one hand, knave, 4 in the other, the best way of opening is from 
the baud that holds five cards. 

In a no-trump declaration the opponents of the dealer should 
endeavour to find the longest suit in the two hands, or the one most 
easily established. With this object the leader should open his best 
suit. If his partner next obtains the lead he ought to return the 
suit, unless he himself has a suit which he considers letter, having 
due regard to the fact that the first suit is already partially esta? 
lished. The opponents should employ the same tactics as the dealer 
to prevent the latter from bringing in a long suit ; they can use 
them with special effect when the long suit is in the exposed hand. 

Against no-tnunps the leader should not play his winning cards 
unless he has a good chance of clearing the suit without help from his 
partner ; in most cases it is advisable to give away the first trick, 
especially if he has no card of re-entry, in order that his partner on 
gaining the lead may have a card of the suit to return ; but holding 
ace, king and queen, or ace, ki n g with seven in the suit, or ace, king, 
knave, ten with six, the player may lead out his best. With three 
honours any two of which are in sequence (not to the ace) the player 
should lead the higher of the .sequence. He should lead his highest 
card from queen, knave, ten ; from queen, knave, nine; from knave, 
ten, nine ; knave, ten, eight, and ten, nine, eight. In other cases the 
player should lead a small card ; according to the usual convention, 
the fourth best. His partner, and also the dealer, can credit him 
with three cards higher than the card led, and can often place the 
cards of the suit : for instance, the seven is led, dummy holds queen 
and eight, playing the queen, the third player holds the nine and 
smaller cards; the unseen cards higher than the .seven arc ace, 
king, knave and ten of which the leader must hold three ; he cannot 
hold both knave and ten or he would have led the knave ; he must 
therefore hold the ace, king and either knave or ten. The “ eleven ” 
rule is as follows : the number of pips in the card led subtracted from 
eleven (11-7 = 4 in the ca.se stated) gives the number of cards 
higher than the one led not in the leader's band ; the three cards 
seen (queen, nine and eight) leave one for the dealer to hold. 
The mental process is no shorter than assigning three out of the 
unseen cards to the leader, and by not noting the unseen cards much 
valuable information may be missed, as in the illustrative case given. 

With a suit declared toe best opening lead is a singleton, failing 
which a lead from a strong sequence. A lead from a tenace or a 
guarded king or queen is to be avoided. Two small cards may be 
led from, though toe lead is objected to by some. A suit of three 
small cards of no great strength should not be opened. In cases of 
doubt preference should be given to hearts and to a loss extent to 
diamonds. 

To lead up to dummy’s weak suits is a valuable rule. The con- 
verse, to lead through strength, must be used with caution, and 
docs not apply to no- trump declarations. It is not advisable to 
adopt any of too recent whist methods of giving information. U is 
clear that, if the adversaries signal, the dealer's hand alone is a 
secret, and he, in addition to his natural advantage, has the further 
advantage of better information than either of the adversaries. 
The following signals are, however, used, and arc of great trick- 
making value : ^ying an unneces.sarily high card, whether to one’s 
partner’s suit or in discarding in a no-trump declaration, indicates 
strength in the suit ; in a suit declaration a similar method of play 
sndicatos two only of the suit and a desire to ruff, — it is best usra in 
the case of a king led by one’s partner. 

The highest of a sequence led through dummy will frequently 
tell the third player that he has a good finesse. The lowest of a 
sequence led through the dealer will sometimes explain the position 
to the third player, at the same time keeping the dealer in the dark. 

When on dummy’s left it is futile to finesse against, a card not in 
dummy’s hand. But with ace and knave, if dummy has either king 
or queen, the knave should usually be played, partly because the 
other high card may be in the leader’s hand, partly because, if the 
finesse fails, the player may still hold a tenace over dummy. When 
a player is with any chance of success trying to establish his long suit, 
be should keep every card of it if possible, whether it is a suit already 
opened or a suit which he wishes his partner to lead ; when, however, 
the main object of the hand is to establish one’s partner's suit, it is 
not necessary for a player to keep his own long suit, and he should 
pay attention to guarding the other suits. In some circles a discard 
from a suit is always understood to indicate stren|[th in the suit ; 
this convention, while it makes the game easier for inferior players, 
frequently causes the player to throw away one of hirmost valuable 


Playing to the Score , — At the beginning of the hand the chances 
are so great against any particular result, that at the score of love-all 
the advantage of getting to any particular score has no appreciable 
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effect m determiaing the choice of suit. In the play of the hand, the 
^vantage of getting to' certain points should be borne in mind. 
The prmcipal to be aimed at are 6, 18, and, in a less degree, aa. 
The reason IS that the scores 24, 12 and 8, which will just take the 
Q^er out from the respective points, can each be made in a variety 
of ways, and are the most common for the dealer to make. The 
2 points that take the score from 4 to 6 are worth 4, or perhaps 
5, average points ; and the a points that take the score from 6 to 8 
are worth i pomt. When approaching game it is an advantage to 
make a declaration that may just talee the plaj^er out, and, in a 
^ degree, cmc that will not exactly take the adversaries out. 
When the score is 24 to 22 against the dealer, hearts and clubs are 
half a trick better relatively to diamonds than at the score of love-all. 
In the nrst and second games of the rubber the value of each point 
scored for honours is probably about a half of a point scored for 
tricks — in a close garne rather less, in a one-sided game rather more. 
In the deciding game of the rubber, on account of the importance 
of winning the game, the value of each point scored for honours sinks 
to one-third of a point scored for tricks. 

Other Forms 0} Bridge, — The following varieties of the gome are 
also played ; — 

7 hree~handed Bridge, — The three players cut ; the one that cuts 
the lowest card deals, and takes dummy for one deal : each takes 
dummy in turn. Dummy’s cards are dealt face downwards, and the 
dealer declares without seeing them. If the dealer declares trumps, 
both adversaries may look at their hands ; doubling and redoubhng 
proceeds as at ordinary bridge, but dummy’s hand is not exposed 
till the first card has been led. If the dealer passes the declaration 
to dummy, his right-hand adversary, who must not have looked at 
his own hand, examines dummy’s, and declares trumps, not, however, 
exposing the hand. The declaration is forced : with three or four 
aces sans atout (no trumps) must be declared : in other cases the 
longest suit ; if suits are equal in length, the strongest, i,e. the suit 
containing most pips, ace counting eleven, king, queen and knave 
counting ten each. If suits are equal in Iwth length and strength, 
the one in which the trick has the higher value must be trumps. 
On the dummy’s declaration the third player can only double before 
seeing his own cards. When the first card has been led, dummy’s 
hand is expased, never bt'fore the lead. The game is 30 : the player 
wins the rubber who is the first to win two games. I^ifty points arc 
scored lor each game won, and fifty more for the rubber. Sometimes 
tliree games are played without reference to a rubber, fifty points 
being .'Scored for a game won. No tricks score towards game except 
those which a player wins in his own deal ; the value of tricks won 
in otlicr deals is scored above the line with honours, slam and 
chicane. At the end of the rubber the totals are added up, and the 
points won or lost are adjusted thus. Suppose A is credited with 
212, B with 20)0, and C with 312, then A owes 78 to B and 100 to C ; 
B owes 22 to C. 

Dummy Bridge, — The player who cuts the lowest card takes 
dummy. Dummy deals the first hand of all. The player who takes 
dummy always look.s at his own hand first, when he deals for himself 
or for dummy: he can either declare trumps or " leave it " to dummy. 
Dummy's declaration is compulsory, as in three-handed bridge. 
When the dealer deals for dummy, the player on the dealer’s left 
must not look at his cards till either the dealer has declared trumps 
or, the declaration having been left to dummy, his own partner has 
led a card. The latter can double, but his partner can only double 
without seeing his hand. The dealer can only redouble on his own 
hand. When the player of dummy deals for himself, the player on 
his right hand looks at dummy’s hand if the declaration is passed, 
the positions and restrictions of his partner and himself being 
reversed. If the player of dummy declares from his own hand, the 
game proceeds as in ordinary bridge, except that dummy’s hand is 
not looked at till permission to play has been given. When the 
player on dummy ^s right tleals, dummy's partner may look at 
dummy’s hand to decide if he will double, but he may not look at 
his own till a card has been led by dummy. In another form of 
dummy bridge two hands are exposed whenever dummy’s adversaries 
deal, but the game is unsuited for many players, as in every other 
hand the game is one of double-dummy. 

Misery This is a form of bridge adapted for two players. 

The non-dealer has the dummy, whilst the dealer is allon^ to 
strengthen his hand by discarding four or fewer cards and taking an 
equal number from the fourth packet dealt ; the rest of the cards 
in that packet are unused and remain unseen. A novel and interest- 
ing addition to the game is that the three of clubs (called *' Cato ”) 
dws not rank as a club but can be played to any trick and win it. 
The dealer, in addition to his other calls, may declare “ misery ” 
when he has to make less than two tricks. 

Draw- or Two-handed Bridge. — ^This is the best form of bridge for 
two players. Each player has a dummy, which is placed emposite 
to hmi * but the cards are so arranged that they cannot be seen 
by his opponent, a special stond being required for the purpose. 
The dealer makes the declaration or passes it to his dummy to make 
by the same rules as in three-handed or dummy bridge. The objec- 
tion to this is that, since the opponent does not see the dealer’s 
dummy, he has no chance of checking an erroneous declaration. 
This could be avoided by not allowing the dealer the option of 
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AuetioH Bff'dgf This variety of the game for four pla^rs, 
which adds an element characteristic of poker, appears to have 
been sugmted about 1904, but was resdly inti^uoed at the 
Bath Quo, London, in 1907, and then was gradudly taken up 
by a wider cirde. The laws were settled in August 1908 by a 
joint committee of the Bath and Portland clubs. The sconng 
(except as below), value of suits, and play are as at ordin^ 
bridge, but the varie^ consists in the method of dedaration, 
the dedaration not being confined in auction bridge to the dealer 
or his partner, and the deal being a disadvantage rather than 
othemise. The dealer, having examined his hand;ifiwr/ declare 
to win at least one “ odd *’ tnck, and then each player in turn, 
beginning with the one on the dealer’s left, has the right to pass 
the previous declaration, or double, or redouble, or oVbrcall 1^ 
making a declaration of higher value, any number of times till 
dl are satisfied, the actual play of the combined hands (or what 
in ordinary bridge would be dealer and dummy) resting eventu- 
ally with the partners making the final declaration ; the partner 
who made the first call (however small) in the suit finally con- 
stituting the trump (or no-trump) plays the hands, the other 
being dummy. A declaration of a greater number of tricks in a 
suit of lower value, which equals a previous call in value of 
points {e,g. two in spades as against one in clubs) is of higher 
value ” ; hut doubling and redoubling only affect the score and 
not the declaration, so that a call of two diamonds overcalls one 
no-trump even though this has been doubled. The scoring in 
auction bridge has the additional clement that when the eventual 
player of the two hands wins what was ultimately declared or 
more, his side score the full value below the line (as tricks), but 
if he fails the opponents score 50 points above the line (as 
honours) for each under-trick (i.f. trick short of the declaration), 
or 100 or 200 if doubled or redoubled, nothing being scored by 
either side below the line ; the loss on a declaration of one spade 
is limited, however, to a maximum of 100 points. A player whose 
declaration has been doubled and who fulfils his contract, scores 
a bonus of 50 points above the line and a further 50 points for 
each additional trick beyond his declaration; if there was a 
redouble and he wins, he scores double the bonus. The penalty 
for a revoke (unaffected by a double) is (i) in the case of the 
declarer, that his adversaries add 150 above the line ; (^) in the 
case of one of his adversaries, that the declarer may either add 
150 points above the line or may take three tricks from hia 
opponents and add them to his own ; in the latter case such 
tricks may assist him to fulfil his contract, but shall not entitle 
him to any bonus for a double or redouble. A revoking side may 
score nothing either above or below the line except for honours 
or chicane. As regards the essential feature of auction bridge, 
the competitive d^aration, it is impossible here to discuss the 
intricacies involved. It entails, clearly, much reliance on a good 
partner, since the various rounds of bidding enable good players 
to draw inferences as to where the cards Tie. The game opens 
the door to much larger scores than ordinary bridge, and since 
the end only comes from scores made below the line, there are 
obvious ways of prolonging it at the cost of scores above the line 
which involve much more of the gambling element. It by no 
means follows that the winner of the rutmr is the winner 
pomts, and many players prefer to go for points (t,e. above the 
line) extorted from their opponents rather than for fulfilling a 
declaration made by themselves. 

Authorities. — " Hellespont/' Laws and Pfincipks 0/ Bridge ; 
W. Dalton, Saturday Bridget containing full biblio|p:TOhy (London, 
1906) ; !• B. Elwell, Advanced Bridge ; K. F. Foster, Bridge Tactics ; 
" Badsworth,” Laws and Principles of Bridge ; E. Beigholt. Double^ 
Dummy Bridge ; Birikht or Russian Whistt pamphlet in Brit. Mus. s 
W. Dalton, Auction Bridge (1908). (W. H. W,*) 

BRIDGEBBILDIMG BROTHERHOOD, a confraternity (Ffttovt 
Pontifices) that arose in the south of Fiance during the latter 
part of the 12th century, and maintained hospices at the chief 
fords of the principal rivers, besides building bndges and looking 
after ferries. The brotherhood was recognised by Pope Qcment 
111. in 1189. 

BRIDGE-HEAD (Fr. tite-iu-pent), in fortification, a woiit de- 
signed to cover the passage of a river by means of fortifications 
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on one or both banks. As the process of moving an army over 
bridges is slow and complicated, it is usually necess^ to 
secure it from hostile interruption, and the works constituting 
the bridge-head must therefore be sufficiently far advanced to 
keep the enemy^s artillery out of range of the bridges. In 
addition, room is required for the troops to form up on the 
farther bank. In farmer days, with short-range weapons, a 
bridge-head was often little more than a screen for the bridge 
itself, but modem conditions have rendered necessary far 
greater extension of bridge defences. 

BRIDGEND, a market town in the southern parliamentary 
division of Glamorganshire, Wales, on both sides of the river 
Ogwr (whence its Welsh name Penybont-ar-Ogwr). Pop. of 
urban district (iQoi) 6062. It has a station 165 m. from London 
on the South Wales trunk line of the Great Western railway, 
and is the junction of the Barry Company’s railway to Barry 
via Llantwit Major. Bridgend has a good market for agricultural 
produce, and is an important centre owing to its being the 
natural outlet for the mining valleys of the Llynvi, Garw and 
the two Ogwr rivers, which converge about 3 m. north of the 
town and arc connected with it by branch lines of the Great 
Western railway. Though without large manufacturing indus- 
tries, the town has joinery works, a brass and iron foundry, a 
tannery and brewery. There are brick-works and stone quarries, 
and much lime is burnt in the neighbourhood. Just outside the 
town at Angelton and Parc Gwyllt are the Glamorgan county 
lunatic asylums. 

There was no civil parish of Bridgend previous to 1905, when 
one was farmed out of portions of the parishes of Newcastle and 
Coity. Of the castle of Newcastle, built on the edge of a cliff 
above the church of that parish, there remain a courtyard with 
flanking towers and a fine Norman gateway. At Coity, about 
2 m. distant, there are more extensive ruins of its castle, originally 
the seat of the Turbervilles, lords of Coity, but now belonging 
to the earls of Dunraven. Coity church, dating from the 14th 
century, is a fine cruciform building with central embattled 
tower in Early Decorated style. 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN, a police burgh of Stirlingshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 3240. It lies on the Allan, a left-hand tributary of 
the Forth, 3 m. N. of Stirling by the Caledonian railway and by 
tramway. Built largely on the well-wooded slopes of Westerton 
and Airthrey Hill, sheltered by the Ochils from the north and 
east winds, and environed by charming scenery, it has a great 
reputation as a health resort and watering-place, especially in 
winter and spring. There is a pump-room. The chief buildings 
are the hydropathic and the Macfarlane museum of fine art and 
natural history. The industries include bleaching, dyeing and 
paper-making. The Strathallan Gathering, usually held in the 
neighbourhood, is the most popular athletic meeting in mid- 
Scotland. Airthrey Castle, standing in a fine park with a lake, 
adjoins the town on the south-east, and just beyond it are the 
old church and burying-ground of Logie, beautifully situated 
at the foot of a granite spur of the Ochil range. 

BRIDGEPORT, a city, a port of entry, and one of the county- 
seats of Fairfield county, Connecticut, U.S.A., co-extensive 
with the town of Bridgeport, in the S.W. part of the state, on 
Long Island Sound, at the mouth of the Pequonnock river ; 
about 18 m. S.W. of New Haven. Pop. (1880) 27,643 ; (1890) 
48,866 ; (1900) 70,996, of whom 22,281 were foreign-born, 
induding 5974 from Ireland, 3172 from Hungary, 2854 from 
Germany, 2755 from England, and 1436 from Italy; (i9io> 
census) 102,054. Bridgeport is served by the New York, New 
Haven 9 c Hartford railway, by lines of coa?t steamers, and by 
steamers to New York City and to Jefferson, directly 
across Long Island Sound. The harbour, formed by the estuary 
of the river and Y ellow Mill Pond, an inlet, is excellent. Between 
the estuary and the pond is a peninsula, East Bridgeport, in 
which ar^ some of the largest manufacturing estahhs^ents, 
and west of the harbour a^d the river is the mmn portion of the 
city, the Wholesale sectiem extending along the bank, the retail 
scctiojriartlwr back, and numerous factories along the line of 
the far to westward. There are two large parks, 


Beardsley, in the extreme north part of the city, and Seaside, west 
of the harbour entrance and along the Sound ; in the latter are 
status of Elias Howe, who built a large sewing-machine factory 
here in 1863, and of P. T. Barnum, the showman, who lived in 
Bridgeport after 1846 and did much for the city, especially for 
East Bridgeport. In Seaside Park there is also a soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument, and in the vicinity are many fine residences. 
The principal buildings are the St Vincent’s and Bridgeport 
hospitals, the Protestant orphan asylum, the Barnum Institute, 
occupied by the Bridgeport Scientific and Historical Society and 
the Bridgeport Medical Society ; and the United States govern- 
ment bunding, which contains the post-office and the customs 
house. 

In 1905 Bridgeport wm the principal manufacturing centre 
in Connecticut, the capital invested in manufacturing being 
$49,381,348, and the products being valued at $44,586,519. The 
largest industries were the manufacture of corsets— the product 
of Bridgeport was i9‘9 % of the total for the United States in 
1905, Bridgeport being the leading city in this industry— sewing 
machines (one of the factories of the Singer Manufacturing Co. 
is here), steam-fitting and heating apparatus, cartridges (the 
factory of the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. is here), automobiles, 
brass goods, phonographs and gramophones, and typewriters. 
Tiiere are also large foundry and machine shops. Here, too, 
are the winter headquarters of “ Barnum and Bailey’s circus ” 
and of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show.” Bridgeport is a port 
of entry ; its imports in 1906 were valued at $656,271. Bridge- 
port was originally a part of the township of Stratford. The 
first settlement here was made in 1 659 . It was called Pequonnock 
until 1695, when its name was changed to Stratfield. During 
the War of Independence it was a centre of privateering. In 
1800 the borough of Bridgeport was chartered, and in 1821 the 
township was incorporated. The city was not chartered until 
1836. 

See S. Orcutt’s History of the Toumship of Stratford and the Citv of 
Bridgeport (New Haven, 1886). 

BRIDGES, ROBERT (1844- ), English poet, born on the 

23rd of October 1844, was educated at Eton and at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and studied medicine in London at St Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital. He was afterwards assistant physician at the 
Children’s hospital, Great Ormond Street, and physician at the 
Great Northern hospital, retiring in 1882. Two years later he 
married Mary, daughter of Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. As a 
poet Robert Bridges stands rather apart from the current of 
modern English verse, but his work has had great influence in 
a select circle, by its restraint, purity, precision, and delicacy 
yet strength of expression ; and it embodies a distinct theory 
of prosody. His chief critical works are Milton's Prosody (1893), 
a volume made up of two earlier essays (1887 and 18^), and 
John Keats, a Critical Essay (1895). He maintained that 
English prosody depended on the number of “ stresses ” in a 
line, not on the number of syllables, and that poetry should 
follow the rules of natural speech. His poetry was privately 
printed in the first instance, and was slow in making its way 
beyond a comparatively small circle of his admirers. His best 
work is to be found in his Shorter Poems (1890), and a complete 
edition of his Poetical Works (6 vols.) was published in 1898- 
1905. His chief volumes are Prometheus (Oxford, 1883, private!} 
printed), a ** mask in the Greek Manner ” ; Eros and Psyche 
(1885), a version of Apuleius ; The Growth of Ijtve, a series of 
sixty-nine sonnets printed for private circulation in 1876 and 
1889 ; Shorter Poems (1890) ; Nero (1885), a historical tr^edy, 
the second part of which appeared in 1894 ; Achilles in Scyros 
(i^), a drama; Palicio (1890), a romantic drama in the 
Elizabethan manner ; The Return of Ulysses (1890), a drama 
in five acts ; The Christian Captives (18^), a tragedy on the 
same subject as Calderon’s El Principe Constante ; The Humours 
of the Court (1893), a comedy founded on the same dramatist’s 
El secreto d voces and on Lope de Vega’s El Perro del hortdano ; 
The Feast of Bauhus (1889), partly tnmslated from the Heauton- 
Tmoroumenos of Terence ; Hymns from ihe Yaitendon Hymned 
(Oxford, 1899) I Demeter, a Mask (Oxford, 1905). 
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bridges . i.DejinUims andGeneniCtmtUmUions.—lindaa 

(old forms. Mg, brygge, brudge; Dutch, Mtg -, German, 
orucke a common Teutonic word) are structures carrying 
roadways, waterways or railways across streams, vaUeys or 
other roads or railways, leaving a passage way below* Long 
bridges of several sjMins are often termed “ viaducts,** and 
bridges carryii^ canals are termed “ aqueducts,** though this 
term is sometimes used for waterways which have no bridge 
structure. A “ culvert ” is a bridge of small span giving passage 
to drainage* In railway work an “ overbridge ” is a bridge over 
the railway, and an “ underbridge ’* is a bridge carrying the 
railway. In all countries there are legal regulations fixing the 
minimum span and height of such bridges and the width of road- 
way to be provided. Ordinarily bridges are fixed bridges, but 
there are also movable bridges with machinery for opening 
a clear and unobstructed passage way for navigation. Most 
a>mmonly these are “ swing ** or “ turning *’ bridges. “ Float- 
ing ” bridges are roadways carried on pontoons moored in a 
stream. 

In classical and medieval times bridges were constructed 
of timber or nuisoniy , and later of brick or concrete. Theq 
late in the iBth century wrought iron began to be used, at first 
in combination with timber or cast iron. Cast iron was about 
the same time used for arches, and some of the early railway 
bridges were built with cast iron girders. Cast iron is now only 
used for arched bridge.s of moderate span. Wrought iron was used 
on u large sculp in the suspension road bridges of the early part 
of the iQth cenLuiy'. The great girder bridges over the Menai 
Strait and at Saltash near Plymouth, erected in the middle of 
lilt; iqthcentury , were entirely of wrought iron, and subsequently 
wrought iron girder bridges w'ere extensively used on railways. 
Since the introduction of mild steel of greater tenacity and tough- 
ness than wrought iron (/.<?. from 1880 onwards) it has wholly 
superseded the latter except for girders of less than 100 ft. span. 
The latest change in the material of bridges has been the introduc- 
tion of ferro-concrete, armoured concrete, or concrete strengthened 
with steel bars for arched bridges. The present article relates 
chiefly to metallic bridges. It is only since metal has been 
used that the great spans of 500 to j8oo ft. now accomplished 
have been made possible. 

2. In a bridge there may be distinguished the superstructure 
and the substructure. In the former the main supporting member 
or members may be an arch ring or arched ribs, suspension 
chains or ropes, or a pair of girders, beams or trusses. The 
bridge flooring rests on the supporting members, and is of very 
various types according to the purpose of the bridge. There is 
also in large bridges wind-bracing to stiffen the structure against 
horizontal forces. The substructure consists of (a) the piers and 
end piers or abutments, the former sustaining a vertical load, 
and the latter having to resist, in addition, the oblique thrust 
of an arch, the puli of a suspension chain, or the thrust of an 
embankment ; and (b) the foundations below the ground level, 
which are often difficult and costly parts of the structure, because 
the position of a bridge may be fixed by considerations which 
preclude the selection of a site naturally adapted for carrying 
a heavy structure. 

3. jypes of -Bridges may be classed as arched bridf>eSf 

in which the principal members are in compression ; suspension 
bridges, in which the principal members are in tension ** and 
girder bridges, in which half the components of the principal 
members are in compression and half in tension. But there are 
cases of bridges of mixed type. The choice of the type to be 
adopted depends on many and complex considerations -(i) 
Tlie cost, having regard to the materials available. For moderate 
spans brick, masonry or concrete can be used without excessive 
cost, but for longer spans steel is more economical, and for very 
long spans its use is imperative. (2) The importance of securing 
permanence and small cost of maintenance and repairs has to 
be considered. Masonry and concrete are more durable than 
metal, and metal than timber. (3) Aesthetic considerations 
sometimes have great weight, especially in towns. Masonry 
bridges are preferable in appearance to any others, and 
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metal arch bridges are less objectionable than most forms of 
girder. 

Most commonly the engineer has to attach great ltti{k)rtance 
to the question of cost, and to des^ his structure secure 
the greatest economy consistent with the provision oi adequate 
stre^h. So lo^ as bridge building was an empirical art, great 
waste of material was unavoidable. The development of the 
theory of structures has been largely directed to detemuning 
the arrangements of material which are most economical, 
especially in the sui^rstructure. In the case of bridges of large 
span the cost and difficulty of erection are serious;^ and in such 
cases facility of erection ^comes a governing consideration in 
the choice of the type to be adopted* In many cases the span 
is fixed by local conditions, such as the convenient sites ‘for piers, 
or the requirements of waterway or navigation. Bat. here also 
the question of economy must be taken into the reckoning. 
The cost of the superstructure increases very much as the spun 
increases, but the greater the cost of the substructure, the larger 
the span which is economical. Broadly, the least costly arrange- 
ment is that in which the cost of the superstructure of a span 
is equal to that of a pier and foundation. 

For masonry, brick or concrete the arch subjected throughout 
to compression is the most natural form. The arch ring can 
be treated as a blockwork structure composed of rigid voussoirs. 
The stability of such structures depends on the position of the 
line of pressure in relation to the extrados and mtrados of the 
arch ring. Generally the line of pressure lies within the middle 
half of the depth of the arch ring. In finding the line of pressure 
some principle such as the principle of least action must be used 
in determining the reactions at the crown and springings, and 
some assumptions must be made of not certain validity. Hence 
to give a margin of safety to cover contingencies not calculable, 
an excess of material must be provided. By the introduction 
of hinges the position of the line of resistance can be fixed and 
the stress in the arch ring detemined with less uncertainty. 
In some recent masonry arched bridges of spans up to 150 ft. built 
with hinges considerable economy has been obtained. 

For an elastic arch of metal there is a more complete theory, 
but it is difficult of application, and there remains some un- 
certainty unless (as is now commonly done) hinges are intro- 
duced at the crown and springings. 

I In suspension bridges the principal members arc in tension, 
and the introduction of iron link chains about the end of the 
i8th century, and later of wire ropes of still greater tenacity, 
permitted the construction of road bridges of this type with 
spans at that time impossible with any other system of con- 
struction. The suspension bridge dispenses with the compression 
memljer required in girders and with a good deal of the stiffening 
required in metal arches. On the other hand, suspension bridges 
require lofty towers and massive anchorages. Tlie defect of the 
suspension bridge is its flexibility. It can be stiffened by girders 
and bracing and is then of mixed type, when it loses much of its 
: advantage in economy. Nevertheless, tlie stiffened suspension 
bridge will probably be the type adopted in future for vety great 
spans. A bridge on this system has been projected at New 
York of 3200 ft. span. 

The immense extension of railways since 18^0 has involved 
the construction of an enormous number of bridges, and most 
of these are girder bridges, in which about tialf the superstructure 
is in tension and half in compression. The use of wrought iron 
and later of mild steel has made the construction of such bridges 
very convenient and economical. So far as superstructure is 
concerned, more material must he used than for an arch or chain, 

I lor the girder is in a sense a combination of arch and chain. 
On the other hand, a girder imposes only a vertical load on its 
I piers and abutments, and not a horizontal thrust, as in the case 
I of an arch or suspension chain. It is also easier to erect. 

A fundamental difference in girder bridges arises from the 
mode of support. In the simplest case the main girders aie 
supported at the ends only, and if these are several spam they 
are discontinuous^ or indepindmL But a main, girder may ht 
supported at two or more p<^ts so as to be continuous over two 
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or wore spans. The continuity permits economy of weight 
In a three-span bridge the theoretical advantage of continuity 
is about 49 % for a dead load and i6 % for a live load. The 
objection to continuity is that ver>' small alterations of level 
of the supports due to settlement of the piers may very greatly 
alter the distribution of stress, and render the bridge unsafe. 
Hence many multiple -span bridges such as the Hawkesbury, 
Benares and Chittravatti bridges have been built with inde- 
pendent spans. 

Lastly, some bridges are composed of cantilevers and suspended 
girders. The main girder is then virtually a continuous girder 
hinged at the points of contrary flexure, so that no ambiguity 
can arise as to the stresses. 

Whatever type of bridge is adopted, the engineer has to 
ascertain the loads to be carried, and to proportion the parts 
so that the stresses due to the loads do not exceed limits found 
by exiHirience to be safe. In many countries the limits of working 
stress in public and railway bridges are prescribed by law. The 



Fig. I. - Trajan's Bridge. 


development of theory has advanced par/ passu with the demand 
for bridges of greater strength and span and of more complex 
design, and there is now little uncertainty in calculating the 
stresses in any of the types of structure now adopted. In the 
modern metal bridge every member has a definite function and 
is subjected to a calculated straining action. Theory has been 
the guide in the development of bridge design, and its trust- 
worthiness is comjiletely recognized. The margin of uncertainty 
which must be met by empirical allowances on the side of safety 
has l»een steadily diminished. 

The larger the bridge, the more important is economy of 
material, not only liecause the total expenditure is more serious, 
but because as the span increases the dead weight of the structure 
becomes a greater fraction of the whole load to lie supported. 
In fact, as the span increases a point is reached at which the dead 
weight of the superstructure beconujs so large that a limit is 
imposed to any further increase of span. 

History of Bridge BiriLDirrc 

4. Roman Bridges . — The first bridge known to have been 
constructed at Rome over the Tiber was the timber Pons Sub- 


Quattro Capi), of about 62 b.c., is practically intact; and the 
Pons C^stius, built probably in 46 b.c., retains much of the 
original masonry. The Pons Aelius, built by Hadrian A.p. 134 
and repaired by Popes Nicholas II. and Clement IX., is now 
the bridge of St Angelo. It had eight arches, the greatest span 



Fig. 3. —Ponte Salario. 

being 62 ft.’ Dio Cassius mentions a bridge, possibly 5000 to 
4000 ft. in length, built by Trajan over the Danube in a.d. 104. 
Some piers are said still to exist. A ba.s-relief on the Trajan 
column shows this bridge with masonry piers and timber arches, 
but the representation is probably conventional (fig. i). Trajan 
also constructed the bridge of Alcantara in Spain (fig. 2), of a 
total length of 670 ft., at 210 ft. above the .stream. This had 
six arches and was built of stone blocks without cement. I’he 
bridge of Narses, built in the 6th century (fig. 3), carried the Via 
Salaria over the Anio. It was destroyed m 1867, during the 
approach of Garibaldi to Rome. It had a fortification such as 
became usual in later bridges for defence or for the cniorccmcnt 
of tolls. The great lines of aqueducts built by Roman engineers, 
and dating from 300 b.c. onwards, where they are carried above 



Fic. 4.— First Span of Schaffhausun Bridge. 

ground, are arched bridge structures of remarkalde magnitude 
(see Aqueducts, § Roman). They are generally of brick and 
concrete. 

5. Medinml and other Early Bridges . — Bridges with stone 
piers and timber superstructures were no doubt constructed 
from Ronrian times onward, but they have perished. Fig. 4 
shows a timber bridge erected by the brothers Grubenmann at 
.Schaffhausen about the middle of the i8th centur\\ It had 
spans of 172 and 193 ft., and may be taken as a representative 



. ,, j,,, . Flo. 2.— Bridge of Alcantara. 

i||W bridge defended by Horatius. The Pons Milvius, 
dmte Molle, was reconstructed in stone by M. Aemtlius 
log B.C., and some portions of the old bridge are 
to exist in the present structure. The arches vary 
51 to 79 It. 4pan. The Pons Fabricius (mod. Ponte dei 


type of bridges of this kind. The Wittini 
engineers bad a span of 390 ft., prol 


bffid^e by the same 


►ly the longest timlx^r 

1 For the ancient bridges in Rome sec further Rome : Arckaodogy, 
and works as R. Ilanciani. Huins avd Esfcuvaitont of Ancient 


ffome (Eng. trans., 1807), pp. 16 foil. 
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span ever constructed. Of stone bridjjes in Great Britam, the 
earliest were the cyclopean bridges still existing on Dartmoor^ 
consisting of stone piers bridged by stone slabs. The bridge 
over the East Dart near Tavistock had three piers, with slabs 



Fig, 5. — Crowland Bridge. 


15 ft. by 6 ft. (Smiles, Lives of ihe Engineers y ii. 43). It is 
reputed to have lasted for 2000 years. 

The curious bridge at Crowland near Peterborough (fig. 5) 
which now spans roadways, the streams which formerly flowed 
under it having been diverted, is one of the earliest known stone 
bridges in England. It is referred to in a charter of the year ! 
943. It was probably built by the abbots. The first bridges I 
over the Thames at London were no doubt of timlier. William of 
Malmesbury mentions the existence of a bridge in 994. J. Stow ! 
(Survey of ihe Cities of London and Westminster) describes i 


was destroyed for military reasons by Carmagnola in. 1416. T^ 
Rialto bridge at Venice, with a span of 91 ft., was built in 
1588 by Antonio da Ponte. Fig. 7 shows the beautiful Ponte 
della Trinitk erected at Florence in 1566 from the design of 
B. Ammanati. 

6. Modem Bridges.--{a) Timber. ^In England timber bridges 
of considerable span, either braced trusses or laminated arches 
(i.e. arches of planks bolted together), were built for some 
of the earlier railways, particularly the Great Western and 
the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire. They have njostly 
been replaced, decay having taken place at the joints. Timber 
bridges of large span were constructed in America bptween the 
end of the i8th and the middle of the 19th century. The Amos- 
keag bridge over the Mcrrimac at Manchester, N.H., U^,J>.A., 
built in 1792, had 6 spans of 92 ft. The Bellows Falls bridge 
over the Connecticut (built 1785-1792) had 2 spans of 184 ft. 
The singular Colossus bridge, built in 1812 over the Schuylkill, 
a kind of flat arched truss, had a span of 340 ft. Some of these 
timber bridges ore said to have lasted ninety years with ordinary 
repairs, but they were road bridges not heavily loaded. From 
1840, trusses, chiefly of timber but with wrought-iron tension- 
rods and cast-iron shoes, were adopted in America. The Howe 
truss of 1830 and the Pratt truss of 1844 are ex^ples. The 
i Howe truss had timber chords EUid a lattice of timber struts, 
with vertical iron ties. In the Pratt truss the struts were 
vertical and the ties inclined. Down to 1850 such bridges were 
generally limited to 150 ft. span. The timber was white pine. 
As railway loads increased and greater spans were demanded, 
the Howe truss was stiffened by timber arches on each side of 
each girder. Such a composite structure is, however, funda- 
mentally defective, the distribution of loading to the two 
independent systems being indeterminate. Remarkably high 
timber piers were built. The Genesee viaduct, 800 ft. in length, 
built in 1851-1852 in 10 spans, had timber trestle piers 190 ft. in 



From J. R. Green’s A Short History of the English People, by permission of Macmillan & Co., l.td. 

Pig. 6. — Old London Bridq^e, a.d. 1600. From a Drawing in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


the building of the first stone bridge commonly called Old 
London Bridge : “ About the year 1176, the stone bridge was 
begun to be founded by Peter of Colechurch, near unto the 
bridge of timber, but more towards the west.’^ It carried 
limber houses (fig. 6) which were frequently burned down, yet 
the main structure existed till the beginning of the 19th century. 
The span of the arches ranged from 10 to 33 ft., and the total 
waterway was only 337 ft. The waterway of the present London 
Bridge is 690 ft., and the removal of the obstruction caused by 
the old bridge caused a lowering of the low-water level by 5 ft., 



Fig. 7.- 




-Ponte della Trinlti, Florence. 


and a considerable deepening of the river-bed. (See Smiles, 
Lives of the Engineers, Rennie.’*) 

The at^tects of the Renaissance showed great boldness in 
their designs. A granite arch built in 1377 over the Adda at 
Trezzo had a span at low water of 251 ft. This noble bridge 


height. (See Mosse, “ American Timber Bridges,” Proc. InsU 
C.E. xxii. p. 305, and for more modem examples, cxlii. p. 409 ; 
and civ. p. 382 ; Cooper, “ American Railroad Bridges,” Trans. 
Am. Soc.C.E. vol. xxi. pp. 1-28.) These limber framed structures 
served as models for the earlier metal trusses which began to 
be used soon after 1850, and whicli, except in a few localities 
where iron is costly, have quite superseded them. 

7. (b) Af (wonry.— The present London Bridge, begun in 1824 
and completed in 1831, is as fine an example of a masonry arch 
structure as can be found (figs. 8 and 9). The design was made 

by John Rennie the elder, 
and the acting engineer 
was his son. Sir John 
Rennie. The semi-ellip- 
tical shape of the arches, 
the variation of span, the 
slight curvature of the 
ro^way, and the simple 
yet bold architectural 
details, combine to make 
it a singularly beautiful bridge. The centre arch has a Span of 
152 iu, and rises 29 ft. 6 in. al^ve Trinity high-water mark ; the 
arches on each side of the centre have a span of 140 ft., and the 
abutment arches 130 ft The total length of the bridge is 1005 ft, 
its width from outside to outside 56 It, and height above low 
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wAUsr 6o ft. The two centre piers are 24 ft. thick, the exterior 
stones are granite, the interior, half Bramley Fall and half frotn 
Painshaw, Derbyshire. The voussoirs of the centre arch (all of 
granite) arc 4 ft. 9 in. deep at the crown, and increase to not less 
than 9 ft. at the springing. The general depth at which the 
foundations are laid is about 29 ft. 6 in. below low water. The 
total cost was £1,45^1,311, but the contractor’s tender for the 

bridge alone was £425,081. 

Since 1867 it had been recognized that l^ndon Bridge was 
inadequate to carr>' the traffic passing over it, and a scheme for 
widening it was adopted in 1900. This was carried out in 1902- 


paper by H. M. Martin (Pror. Inst, C,E, vol. xciii. p. 462) ; and 
for that of the elastic arch, to a paper by A. E. Young (Proc, 
Inst, C.E, vol. cxxxi. p. 323). 

In Germany and America two- and three-hinged arches of masonry 
and concrtitc have been built, up to 150 It. span, with much economy, 
and the calculations being simple, an engineer can venture to work 
closely to the dimensions required by theory. For hinges, Leibbrand, 
of Stuttgart, uses sheets of lead about i in. thick extending over the 
middle third of the depth of the voussoir joints, the rest of the joints 
being left open. As the lead is plastic this construction is virtually 
an articulation. If the pressure on the lead is uniformly varying, 
the centre of pressure must be within the middle third of the width 
of the ; mat is, it cannot deviate from the centre of the voussoir 
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Fig. 8 . — London New BridfT»\ 


i(;o4, the footways being carried on granite corbels, on which 
are mounted cornices and open parapets. The width l^etween 
parapets is now 65 ft., giving a roadway of 35 ft. and two foot- 
ways of 15 ft. each. The architect was Andrew Murray and 
the engineer, G. E. W. Cruttwell. (Cole, Proc. Inst. C.E. clxi. 
p. 290.) 

1 'he largest masonry arch is the Adolphe bridge in Luxemburg, 
erected in iqoo-1903. This has a span of 278 ft., 138 ft. rise 
aliove the river, and 103 ft. from foundation to crown. The 
thickness of the arch is 4 ft. 8 in. at the crown and 7 ft. 2 in. 
where it joins the spandrel masonry. roadway is 52 ft. 6 in. 
wide. The bridge is not continuous in width, there are arch 
rings on each face, each 16-4 ft. wide with a space between of 
1(1*7 space is filled with a flooring of reinforced concrete, 

resting on the two arches, and carr>dng the central roadway. 
By the method adopted the total masonry has been reduced 
oiie-third. One centering was used for the two arch rings, 
supported on dwarf walls which formed a slipway, along which 
it was moved after the first arch was built. 

Till near the end of the 19th century bridges of masonry or 
brickwork were so constructed that they had to be treated as 
rigid blockwork structures. The stability of such structures 
depends on the position of the line of pressure relatively to the 
intrados and extrados of the arch ring. Generally, so far as 



Fia. 9.— Half Elevation and Half St*ctlon of .Arch of London 
Bridge. 


could be ascertained, the line of pressure lies within the middle 
half of the depth of the voussoirs. In finding the abutment 
reactions some principle siu'h as the principle of least action must 
be used, and some assumptions of doubtful validity made. But 
if lunges are introduced at crown and sprin^ngs, the calculation 
of thti)8tt;e«^s in the arch ring becomes simple, as the line of 
* K;Aust pass through the hinges. Such hii^es have lieen 
for metal arches, but in a modified form for 
^ ond concrete arches. Three cases therefore arise : 
arch is rigid at crown and springings ; (b) the arch is 
ed (hinges at springings ) ; (c) the arch is three-hinged 
tt crown and springings). For an elementary account of 
ry of arches, hinged or not, reference may be made to a 


joint by more than one-cighteentli of its depth. In any case the 
position of the lino of pressures is confined at the lead articulations 
within very narrow limits, and ambiguity as to the stresses is greatly 
diminishccl. Tlie restricted area on which the pressure acts at the 
lead joints involves greater intensity of stress than has been usual in 
arched bridges. In the Wiirttcmlxirg hinged arches a limit of stress 
of 110 tons pi‘r sf}. ft. was alh>wed, w'hile in the unhinged arches at 
( ologne and i'oblentz the limit was 50 to 60 tons per sq. ft. {Annaks 
des Pants ei Chaussces, 1891). At Rcchtcnstein a bridge of two 
concrete arches has been constructed, span 75^ ft., with lead articula 
tions : width of arch 1 1 tt. ; depth of arch' at crown and springing 
2*1 and 2*9f) ft. respectively. The stresse.s were calculated to be 15, 
17 and 12 tons per sq. ft. at crown, joint of rupture, and springing 
respectively. At Cincinnati a concrete arch of 70 ft. span has been, 
built, with a rise of 10 ft. The concrete is reinforced by eleven o-in. 
steel-rolled joists, spaced 3 ft. apart and supported by a cross-channel 
joist at each springing. The arch is 15 in. thick at the crown and 
4 ft. at the abutments. The concrete consisted of i cement, 2 sand 
and 3 to 4 broken stone. An important .series of experiiniMils on 
the strength of masonry, brick and concrete structures will bo 
found in the Zeitschf. des dsterreichen Ing. and Atch, I creincs 
(1895). 

The thermal coefficient of expansion of steel and concrete is nearly 
the same, otherwise clianges of temperature would cause .shearing 
stress at the junction of the two materials. If the two materials 
are disposed symmetrically, the amount of load carried by each would 
be in direct proportion to the coefficient of elasticity ami inversely 
as the moment of inertia of the cross section. But it is usual in 
many cases to provide a sufficient section of steel to carry all the 
tension. For concrete the coefficient of elasticity E vanes with 
the amount of stress and diminishes as the ratio of sand and stone 
to cement increases. Its V'aluc is generally taken at 1,500,000 to 
^.cMiOitHK} lt> per sq. in. For steel E=:28,chx>,ooo to 3t>.ooo,ooo. or on 
t!»e average about twelve times its value for conen'te. The maximum 
compressive working stress on the concrete may be 500 It) per sq. in., 
the tensile working stress 50 th per sq. in., and the working shearing 
stress 75 n> per sq. in. The tensile stress on the steel may l>e i O.ooo tb 
per sq.'in. The amount of steel in the structure may vary from 
0*75 to 1*5 %. The concrete not only affords much of the strength 
to resist compression, but effectively protects the steel from corrosion. 

8. {c) Suspension Bridges,— A suspension bridge consists of 
two or more chains, constructed of links connected by pins, or 
of twisted wire strands, or of wires laid parallel. The chains pass 
over lofty piers on which they usually rest on saddles carried by 
rollers, and are led down on either side to anchorages in rock 
chambers. A level platform is hung from the chains by sus- 
pension rods. In the suspension bridge iron or steel can be used 
in its strongest form, namely hard-drawn wire. Iron suspension 
bribes began to be used at the end of the i8th century for 
I road bridges with spans unattainable at that time in any 
' other system. In 18x9 T. Telford began the construction of the 
, Menai bridge (fig. 10), the span being 570 ft. and the dip 43 ft. 

' This bridge suffered some injury in a storm, but it is still in good 
! condition and one of the most graceful of bridges. Other bridges 
built soon after were the Fribourg bridge of 870 ft; span, the 
Hammersmith bridge of 4« ft. span, and the Pest bridge of 
666 ft. span. Tht merit of the simple suspension bridge is its 
cheapness, and its defect is its flexibility. This last becomes less 
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irious as the dead weight of the structure becomes large in 
roportion to the live or temporary load. It is, therefore, a type 
)ecially suited for great spans. Some suspension bridges have 
roken down in consequence of the oscillations produced by 
□dies of men marching in step. In 1850 a suspension bridge 


cable was carried on a separate saddle on rollers on each pier. The 
stiffening girder, constructed chiefly of timber, was a box-shaped 
braced girder 18 ft. deep and 25 ft. wide, carrying the railway on 
top and a roadway within. After various repairs and strengthening's, 
including the replacement of the timber girder by an iron one in 
1880, this bridge in 1896-1897 was taken down and a steel arch built 



Fig. 10. — Menai Suspension Bridge. 


Lt Angers gave way when 487 soldiers were marching over it, 
Lnd 226 were killed. 

To obtain greater stiffness various plans have been adopted, 
n the Ordish system a certain numl^r of intermediate points 
n the span are supported by oblique chains, on which girders 
cst. The Ordish bridge built at Prague in 1868 had oblique 
:hains supporting the stiffening girders at intermediate points 
)f the span. A curved chain supported the oblique chains and 
:ept them straight. In i860 a bridge was erected over the 
Danube canal at Vienna, of 264 ft. span which had two parallel 
:hains one above the other and 4 ft. apart on each side of the 
iridge. The chains of each pair were connected by bracing so 
hat they formed a stiff inverted arch resisting deformation 


in its place. It was not strong enough to deal with the increasing 
weight of railway traffic. In 1836 I. K. Brunei constructed the 
towers and abutments for a susjiension bridge of 702 ft. span at 
Clifton over the Avon, but the project was not then carried further ; 
in i860, however, tlie link chains of the Hungerford suspension bridge 
which was being taken down were available at small cost, and these 
were used to complete the bridge. There are three chains on each 
side, of one and two links alternately, and these support wrought 
iron stiffening girders. There are wrought iron saddles and steel 
rollers on the piers. At ft. on either side from the towers the 
chains are earned over similar saddles without rollers, and thence at 
45® with the horizontal down to the anchorages. Each chain has 
ah anchor plate 5 ft. by 6 ft. The links are 24 ft. long at the centre 
of the bridge, and longer as they are more inclined, so that their 
horizontal projection is 24 ft. The chains arc so arranged that there 
is a suspending rod at each 8 ft., attached at the joint of one of the 



inder unequal loading. The bridge carried a railway, but it 
►roved weak owing to errors of calculation, and it was taken 
town in 1884. The principle was sound and has been proposed 
tt various times. About 1850 it was perceived that a bridge 
tiff enough to cany railway trains could be constructed by 
ombining supporting chains with stiffening girders suspended 
rom them. W. J. M. Rankine proved {Applied Mechanics y 
). 370) that the necessar)" strength of a stiffening girder would 
)e only one-seventh part of that of an independent girder of 
he same span as the bridge, suited to carry the same moving 
oad (not including the dead weight of the girder which is sup- 
)orted by the chain). (See “ Suspension Bridge with Stiffened 
iloadway,” by Sir G. Airy, and the discussion, Proc, Inst, CM,, 


three chains. For erection a suspended platform was constructed on 
eight wire ropes, on which the chains were laid out and connected. 
Another wire rope with a travelling carri^ took out the links. 
The sectional area of the chains is 481 sq. in. at the piers and 4^0 
sq. in. at the centre. The two stiffening girders arc plate girders 3 ft. 
deep with flanges of 1 1 sq. in. area. In addition, the hand railing 
on each side forms a girder 4 ft. 9 in. deep, with flanges 4] sq. in. 
area. 

Of later bridges of great span, perhaps the bridges over the East 
river at New York are the most remarkable. The Brooklyn bridge, 
begun in 1872, has a centre span of 1595^ and side spans of 930 ft. 
The Brookl;^ approach being 971 ft., and the New York approach 
1562J ft., the total length of the bridge Is 5989 ft. There are four 
cables which carry a promenade, a roadway and an electric railway. 
The stiffening girders of the main span are 40 ft. deep and 67 It 
apart. The saddles for the chains are 329 ft. above high water. 



Fig. 12. — Williamsburg Bridge, New York. 


867, xxvi. p. 258 ; also “Suspension Bridges with Stiffening 
Jirders,” by Max am Ende, Free. Inst. C.E. cxxxvii. p. 306.) 

The most remarkable bridge constructed on this system was the 
Niagara bridge built by J. A. Rocbling in i852-i8« (fig, n). The 
pan was 821 ft., much the largest of any railway bridge at that time, 
ind the height above the river 245 ft. There were four suspension 
ables. each xo in. in diameter ; each was composed of seven strands, 
iontaintiig 330 parallel wires, or 3640 wires in each cable. Each 


The cables are 15! in. in diameter. Each cable has 19 strands of 
278 parallel steel wires. 7 B.W.G. Each wire is taken separately 
across the river and its length adjusted. Roebling preferred parallel 
wires as 10 % stronger than twisted wires. Each strand when made 
up and clamped was lowered to its position. The Williamsburg 
bridge (fig. 12), begun in 1897 and opened for traffic in 1903, has 
a span of x6oo ft., a versed sine of 176 ft., and a width of xx8 ft. 
It has two decks, and .carries two devated railway tracks, four 
electric tramcar lines, two carriageways, two footways and two 
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bicycle patljs. There are four cables, one on each side of the two 1 
mun triisifs or stiflening girders. Tljese girders arc sup^rted 
by the cables over the centre span but not in the side spans. Inter- 
mediat<‘ piers snjijiort the trusses in tlic side spans. The cables are 
i8l in. in diameter ; each weiglis alKiul ii i6 tons, and has a nominal 
breaking strength of 22,320 tons, the actual breaking strength being 


the floor into rectangles 3 ft. by 3i ft. covered with buckled plates. 
The roadway is of pine blocks dowelled. The bascules rotate 
through an angle of 82'', and their rear ends in the bascule chambers 
of the piers carry 365 tons of counterweight, the total weight of each 
being 1070 tons. They rotate on steel shafts 21 in. in diameter and 
48 ft. long, and the bascules can be lifted or lowered in one minute, 



Fig. 13. — Tower Bridge, London. 


probably greater. The saddles arc 332 ft. above the water. Tlie 
four caViles Hiipj*ort a dead load of 7140 tons and a live load of 4017 
tons. Each culile is composed of 37 .strands of 208 wires, or 76c/) 
parallel stei^l wires. No. 8 B.W.G.', or alxiut in. in diameter. 
TJie wire was required to liave a tensile strength ol 8y tons per sq. m., 
ami 2^ Vf» elongation in 5 ft. and 5 in 8 in. Cast sled clamp'- 
hold the cable togidlier, and to these the suspeudinp rods are att^hed. 
The cable.s are wrappetl in cotton duck soaked in oxidized oil and 
varni.sh, and are sheathed in sheet iron. A later bridge, the Man- 
liattan, is designed to carry four railway track.s and four tramw'ay 
lines, w'ith a wide roadway and footpaths, supported by cables 
21 J in. in diametei, each composed of 0472 galv.'inized steel wires 

m. in di.imetei. 

The Tower Tlndge, T.ondon (fig. 13), is a suspension bridge with a 
secondary lm.scule bridge in the centre .sjian to jxTmit the pa.ssage of 
ships. '1 wo main towers in the river and two towers on the shore 
abutments carry the suspension chains. The opening bridge between 
the river towers con8i.st.s of two leaves or bascules, pivoted near the 
faces of the piers and rotating in a vertical plane. When raised, 
the width ol 200 ft. between the main river piers is unobstructed 
up to the high-level foot-bridge, which is 141 ft, aliove Trinity II. W. 
The clear width ol the two .sliore spans is 270 ft. The total length 
of the bridge is o.|o ft., and that of the approaches 1260 ft. on the 
north and 7H0 it on tlie simth. The width of the bridge between 
parapct.s bo ft., except across the centre span, where it is 49 ft. 
The main towers con.sist of a skeleton of steel, enclosed in a facing of 
granite and rorllaiid stone, backed with brickwork. There arc two 
high-level footivays for use when the ba.scules arc raised, the main 
girders of which arc of the cantilever 
and sasiicmled girder type. The canti’ 
levers are tixed to the .shore side of the 
towers. The middle girders are 120 ft. 
in length and attached to the cantilevers 
by links. Tlie main suspension chains 
are carried across the centre span in the 
form of horizon tiU ties resti^ on the 
high-lev'cl fwitwav girders. These tics 
arc iointed to the hanging chain.s by iiins 
20 in. in diameter with a ring in halves 
suiTOunding it 3 in. thick. One half 
ring i.s ngallv atbuheil it> the lie and 
one to the hiuiging chain, so that the 
wear due to any movement is distributed 
over thC(,leugth of the pin. A rocker 
bearing under the.se pins transmits the 
load at the joint to the steel columns 
ol the towers. The abutment towers are 
similar to the riviT towers. On the 
abutment tower-sthrchainsareconnected 
by horizontal links, carried on rockers, 
to anchor ties. The susf^enskm chains 
are constructtxl in the form of braced 
girders, so that they are stiff against un- 
^mmetrical lo;idmg. Each chain over 
a shore span con.sist.s of two segments, the longer attached to the tie 
at the top of the river tower, the shorter to the link at the top of the 
abutment tower, and the two jointed together at the lowest point. 
Tran.svMsc girders are hung from the chains at djatancc-s of 18 ft. 

transverse girders to each sjjnltfBl pnn, with nine 
lietwccn each pair. The flooring, S in. 

thiel|Kid 6 is riveted to the longitudiwEp The anc^r tics 

wre ^ohnect^ to girders embedded in large duKte blocks in the 
foundttiiins of the viaducts. 

Tbc basculss mh nlcb constructed wtfljHour main girdo-s, 
Ovotj^the .river thwe are^ttict^ giTtlers, witli«pn<«ver.<fe girders 12 
ft. apart, and longitudinal and subsidiary tran||Krse girders dividing 


but u.sually the time taken is one and a half minutes. They are 
worked by hydraulic machinery. 

9. (i) Iron and Steel Girder Bridges .— main supporting 
meml^rs are two or more horizontal l^eams, girders or trusses. 
The girders cany a floor or platform either on top {deck bridges) 
or near the bottom (through bridges). The platform is variously 
con.structed. For railway bridges it commonly consists of cross 
girders, attached to or resting on the main girders, and longi- 
tudinal rail girders or stringers carried by the cross girders and 
! directly supporting the sleepers and rails. For spans over 75 ft,, 
' expansion due to change of temperature is provided for by carry- 
f ing one end of each chain girder on rollers placed between the 
bearing-plate on the girder and the bed-plate on the pier or 
abutment. 

Fig. 14 shows the roller bed of a girder of the Kuilenburg 
bridge of 490 ft. span. It will l>e seen that the girder direi'tly 
rests on a cylindrical pin or rocker so placed as to distribute the 
load uniformly to all the rollers. The pressure on the rollers 
i.s limited to about = 600 d in lb per in. length of roller, where 
d is the diameter of the roller in inches. 

In the girders of bridges the horizontal girder is almost 
i exclusively subjected to vertical loading forces. Investigation 


Fig. 14. — Roller Bed of a Girder. 

of the internal stresses, which balance the external forces, shows 
that most of the material should be arranged in a top flange, 
boom or chord, subjected to compression, and a bottom flange 
or chord, subjected to tension. (See Strength of Materials.) 
Connecting the flanges is a vertical web which may be a solid 
plate or a system of bracing bars. In any case, though the exact 
form of cross section of girders varies very much, it is virtually 
an I section (fig. 15). The function of the Ranges is to resist a 
horizontal tension and compression distributed practically uni- 
formly on their cross sections. The web-resists forces equivalent 
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tensions and compressions in ti^bLrs of^ braS* w!!h “*** Hodgkmson, who assisted in the experimental tests and 

equivalent to this shear. The horizontal stresses in m formulati^ the imperfect theory then available. The Conway 

are greatest at the centre of a span. st^ses in th^w^S T“ «nd the liret train passed through 

.t Britannia bridge m 1850. Though each girder hat been 


® tne span, in the most 

numerous cases the flanges 
° or chords are parallel. But 

c. / girders may have curved 

rt ° chords and then the stresses 

^ t in the web are diminished. 

yX At first girders had solid 
1 ' webs, but for spans 

• j L ! ! over 1 00 ft. the web always 

I } I consists of bracing 

f {! bars. In some girder 

' i I bridges the members are 

ii connected entirely by 

riveting, in others the 
principal meml>ers are con- 
nected by pin joints. The 
Fig. 15.— Flanged Ciirder. pin system of connexion 

used in the Chepstow, Salt- 
ash, Newark Dyke and other early English bridges is now rarely 
used in Europe. But it is so commonly used in America as to be 
regarded as a distinctive American feature. With pin connexions 
some weight is saved in the girders, and erection is a little easier. 
In early pin bridges insufficient bearing area was allowed between 
the pins and parts connected, and they worked loose. In some 
cases riveted covers had to be substituted for the pins. The 
proportions are now better understood. Nevertheless the tend- 
ency is to use riveted connexions in preference to pins, and in 
any case to use pins for tension members only. 

On the first English railways cast iron girder bridges for spans 
of 20 to 66 ft. were used, and in some cases these were trussed 
with wrought iron. When in 1845 the plans for carrying the 
Chester and Holyhead railway over the Menai Straits were 
considered, the conditions imposed by the admiralty in the 
intcre.st.s of navigation involved the adoption of a new type of 
bridge. There was an idea of using suspension chains combined 
with a girder, and in fact the tower piers were built so as to 
accommodate chains. But the theory of such a combined 
structure could not be formulated at that time, and it was proved, 
pirtly by experiment, that a simple tubular girder of wrought 
iron was strong enough to carry the railway. The Britannia 
bridge (fig. 16) has two spans of 460 and two of 230 ft. at 304 ft. 
above high water. It consists of a pair of tubular girders with 
solid or plate sides stiffened by angle irons, one line of rails 
passing through each tube. Each girder is 1511 ft. long and 
weighs 4680 tons. In cross section (fig. 17) it is 15 ft. wide, and 
varies in depth from 23 ft. at the ends to 30 ft. at the centre. 


g^test at the ends of made continuous over the four spans it has not quite the pro- 
e span. In the most portions over the piers which a continuous girder should have. 

niimArn»*e 4-V.^ a ^ 
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Fio. 17.— Britannia Bridf^e (Cniss Section ol lubuhir Girder), 

and must be regarded as an imperfectly continuous girder. The 
spans were in fact designed as independent girders, the advantage 
of continuity being at that time imperfectly known. The vertical 
sides of the girders are stiffened so that they amount to 40 % 


Partly to <'ounteract any tendency to buckling under com- of the whole weight. This was partly necessary to meet the 


pression and partly for convenience in assembling a great moss 
of plates, the top and bottom were made cellular, the cells being 
just large enough to permit passage for painting. The total 


uncertain conditions in floating when the distribution of support- 
ing forces was unknown and there were chances of distortion. 
Wrought iron and, later, steel plate web girders were lai^gcly 





Rg. 16.— Britannia Bridge. 


area of the cellular top flat^gc of the large-span girders is 648 
sq. in., and of the bottom 585 sq. in. As no scaffolding could be 
used for the centre spans, the- girders were built on shore, floated 
out and raised by hydraulic presses. The credit for the success 
of the Conway and Britannia bridges must be divided between 
the engineers, Robert Stephenson and William Fairbairn, and 


used fot railway bridges in England after the construction of the 
Conway and Menai bridges, and it was in the discussions arising 
during their design that the proper function of the vertical web 
between the top and bottom flanges of a girder first came to be 
understood. The proportion of depth to span in the -Britannia 
bridge was But so far as the flanges are concerned the stress 
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to he varies invenelv as the depth of the girder. It ! culated position of one of the points of contrwy flexure all the 

would be economical, therefore, to make the girder very deep. ; rivets of the top bo^ were cut out, and by lowing the 
^rhis, however, involves a much heavier web, and therefore for i of the girder over the side span one inch, the joint was opened 
any type of girder there must Ik* a ratio of depth to span which j 
is most economical. In the case of the plate web there niust 
be a considerable excess of material, partly to stiffen it against 
buckling and partly because an excess of thickness must be 
provided to reduce 'the effect of corrosion. It was soon found 
that with plate webs the ratio of depth to span could not be 
economically increased lieyond 

iV A* 

a framed or braced web afforded 
opportunity for much better 
arrangement of material, and 
it very soon became appaicnt 
that open web or hutice or 
braced girders were mo*’c econo- 
mical of material than .‘lolid web 
girders, except for small spans. 

In America such girders were 
used from the first and naturally 
followed the general design of 
the earlier timber bridges. Now 
plate web girders are only used 
for spans of less than i oo ft. 

Three types of bracing for 
the web very early developed — 

the Warren type in which the bracing bars form equilateral 
triangles, the Whipple Murphy in which the struts are vertical 
and the ties inclined, and the lattice in w'hich both struts and 
ties are inclined at equal angles, usually 45® with the horizontal. 

The earliest published theoretical investigations of the stresses 
in bracing bars were perhaps those in the paper by W. T. Doyne 
and W. B. Blood (Proc. Inst, C,E., 1851, xi. p. i), and the paper 
by J. Barton, “ On the economic distribution of material in 
the sides of wroughi iron beams ” (Proc. Inst. C.E., 1855, xiv. 

p- 443) 
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Newark Dyke Bridge, 


The Boyne bridge, constructed by Barton in Ireland, in 




Fici. 18. — Span of Saltash Bridge. 

1854-1855, was a remarkable example of the confidence with 
which engineers began to apply theo^ in design. It was a bridge 
for two lines of railway with lattice girders continuous over 
three spans. The centre span was 264 ft., and the side spans 
138 ft. 8 in. ; depth 22 ft. 6 in. Not only were the bracing bars 
designed to calculated stresses, and the continuity of the girders 
taken into account, but the validity of the calculations was 
tested by a verification on the actual bridge of the position of 
the points of contrary flexure of the centre span. At the cal- 


Section of Newark Dyke Bridge. 

Fig. 19. 

in. Then the rivets were cut out similarly at the othei point 
of contrary flexure and the joint opened. The girder held its 
position with both joints severed, proving that, as should be 
the case, there was no stress in the boom where the bending 
moment changes sign. 

By curving the top boom of a girder to form an arch and the 
bottom boom to form a suspension chain, the need of web except 
for non-uniform loading is obviated. I. K. Brunei adopted 
this principle for the Saltash bridge near Plymouth, built soon 
after the Britannia bridge. It has two spans of 455 ft. and 
seventeen smaller spans, the roadway being 100 ft. above high 
water. The top boom of each girder is an elliptical wrought iron 
tube 1 7 ft. wide by t 2 f t . deep. The lower boom is a pair of chains, 
of wrought-iron links, 14 in each chain, of 7 in. by i in. section, the 
links being connected by pins. The suspending rods and cross 
bracing are very light. The depth of the girder at the centre 
is about one-eighth of the span. 

In both England and America in early braced bridges cast 
iron, generally in the form of tubes circular or octagonal in 
section, was used for compression members, and wrought iron 
for the tension members. Fig. 19 shows the Newark Dyke 
bridge on the Great Northern railway over the Trent. It was 
a pin-jointed Warren girder bridge erected from designs by 
C. H. Wild in 1851-1853. The span between supports was 
259 ft., the clear span 240^ ft. ; depth between joint pins r6 ft. 
There were four girders, two to each line of way. The top flange 
consisted of cast iron hollow castings butted end to end, and 
the struts were of cast iron. The lower flange and ties were flat 
wrought iron links. This bridge has now been replaced by a 
stronger bridge to carry the greater loads imposed by modem 
traffic. Fig. 20 shows a Fink truss, a characteristic early American 
type, with cast iron compression and wrought iron tension 
members. The bridge is a deck bridge, the railway being carried 
on top. The transfer of the loads to the ends of the bridge by 



Fyg. 20. — Fink Truss. 
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long ties is uneconomical, and this type has disappeared. The \ girders after erection. Fig. aa shows girders erected in thb 
Warren type, either with two sets of bracing bars or with inter- I the dotted lines being temporary members duripg erection, 
mediate verticals, affords convenient means of supporting the which are removed afterwards. The side spans are erected first 
floor girders. In 1869 a bridge of 390 ft. span was built on this i on staging and anchored to the piers. From these, by the aid 
system at Louisville. of the temporary members, the centre span is built out from 

Amongst remarkable American girder bridges may be men- both sides. The most important cantilever bridges so far erected 
tioned the Ohio bridge on the Cincinnati & Covington railway, or projected are as follows 

which is probably the largest girder span constructed. The (i) The Forth bridge (fig. 23). The original design was for a 



centre span is 550 ft. and the side spans 490 ft.— centre to centre 
of piers. The girders are independent polygonal girders. The 
centre girder has a length of 545 ft. and a depth of 84 ft. between 
pin centres. It is 67 it. between parapets, and carries two lines 
of railway, two carriageways, and two footways. The cro.ss 
girders, stringers and wind-bracing are wrought iron, the rest 
of mild steel. The bridge wa.s constructed in 1888 by the 
Phoenix Bridge Company, and was erected on staging. The 
total weight of iron and steel in three spans was about 5000 tons. 

10. (c) Canidmer Bridges , — It has been stated that if in a 
girder bridge of three or more spans, the girders were made 
continuous there would be an important economy of material, 
but that the danger of settlement of the supports, which would 
seriously alter the points of contrar>^ flexure or points where 
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the bending moment changes sign, and therefore the magnitude 
and distribution of the stresses, generally prevents the adoption | 
of continuity. If, however, hinges or joints are introduced at 
the points of c(»ntrary flexure, they become necessarily points 
where the I Handing moment is zero and ambiguity us to the 
stresses vanishes. The exceptional local conditions at the site 
of the Forth bridge led to the adoption there of the cantilever 
system, till then little considered. Now it is well understood 
that in many positions this system is the simplest and most 
economical method of bridging. It is available for spans greater 
than those practicable with independent girders ; in fact, on this 
system the spans are virtually reduced to smaller spans so far 
as the stresses are concerned. There is another advance which 
in many cases is of the highest imp(jrtance. The cantilevers can 


stiffened suspension bridge, but after the fall of the Tay bridge in 
1870 this whs abandoned. The bridge, which was begun in 1882 
and completed in 18H0, is at the only narrowing of the Forth in a 
1 distance of 50 m., at a point where the channel, about a mile in 
width, is divided by the island of Inchgarvie. The length of the 
cantilever bridge is 5330 ft., made up thus : central tower on Inch- 
garvie 260 ft. ; Fife and Queensferry piers each 145 ft. ; two central 
girders between cantilevers each 350 tt. ; and six cantilevers each 
680 ft. The two main spans arc each 1710 ft. The clear headway is 
157 ft., and the extreme height of the towers above high water 361 ft. 
The outer ends of the shore cantilevers are loaded to balance half 
the weight of the central girder, the rolling load, and 200 tons in 
addition. An internal viaduct of lattice ^ders carries a double 
line 01 rails. Provision is made for longitudinal expansion due to 
chiuige of temperature, for distortion due to the sun acting on one 
side of the structure, and for the wind acting on one side of the bridge, 
i The amount of steel used was 38,000 tons exclusive of approach 
viaducts. (See 7 'he J'orth Bridge ^ by W. Westhofen ; Reports of the 
Brittsh AssocieUiofi (1884 and 1885) ; Die J'orth Brucke, von G. 
Barkhausen (Berlin, i88()) ; The Forth Bridge ^ by Philip Phillips 
(i8qo) : Vernon Harcourt, J^roc. Inst. C.Ii. exxi. p. 3og.) 

(2) The Niagara bridge of a total length of 910 ft., lor two lines of 
railway. Clear span between towers 495 ft. Completed in 1883, 
and more recently strengthened {Proc. Inst. C.E, evii. p. 18, and 
cxliv. p. 331). 

(3) The I^nsdowne bridge (completed 1889) at Sukkur, over the 
Indus. The clear span is 790 ft,, and the suspended girder 200 ft. 
in length. The .span to the centres of the end uprights is 820 ft. : 
width between centres of main uprights at bed-plate 100 ft,, and 
between centres of main members at end of cantilevers 20 ft. The 
bridge is for a single line of railway of 5 ft. 6 in. gauge. The bock 
guys are the most heavily straineef part of the structure, the stress 
provided for being 1200 ton.s. This is due to the half weight of 
centre girder, the weight of the cantilever itself, the rolling load 
on half the bridge, and the wind pressure. The anchors are built 
up of steel plates and angle bars, and are buried in a large ma.s8 of 
concrete. The area of eacli anchor plate, normal to the line of stress, 
is 32 ft. by 12 ft. The bridge was de.signcd by Sir A. Rendel, the 
consulting engineer to the Indian government {Proc. Inst. C.E. 
ciii, p. 123). 

(4) The Red Rock cantilever bridge over the Colorado river, with 
a centre span of 6O0 ft. 
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Fig. 23. — Forth Bridge, 


be built out from the piers, member by member, without any 
temporary'scaffolding below, so that navigation is not interrupted, 
the cost of scaffolding is saved, and the difficulty of building in 
deep water is obviated. The centre girder may be built on the 
cantilevers and rolled into place or lifted from the water-level. 
Fig. 21 shows a typical cantilever bridge of American design. 
In this case the shore ends of the cantilevers arc anchored to 
the abutments. J. A. L. Waddell has shown that, in some ca^s, 
it is convenient to erect simple independent spans, by building 
them out as cantilevers and converting them into independent 


(5) The Poughkeepsie bridge over the Hud^n, built 1886-1887. 
There arc five river and two shore Hpan.s. The girders over the second 
and fourth spans are extended as cantilevers over the adjoining 
spans. The shore piers carry cantilevers projecting one way over 
the river openings and the other way over a shore span where it is 
secured to an anchorage. The girder spans arc 5*5 ft,, the cantilever 
spams 447 ft., and the shore spans 201 ft. 

(6) The Queljec bridge (fig. 25) over the St I^iwrence, w^hich 
collapseii while in course of construction in 1007. This bridge', 
connecting very important railway systems, was designed to carry 
two lines of rails,- a highway and electric railway on each side, all 
between the main trusses. Length between abutments 3240 ft. ; 
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channel span 1800 ft. ; suspended span 675 ft. ; shore spans 562I ft 
Total weight of metal about 32,000 tons. 

(7) The Jubilee bridge over the Hugh, designed by Sir Bradford 
Leslie, is a cantilever bridge of another type (fig. 26). The girders 
are of the Whipple Murphy type, but with curved top booms. The 


bri<kes. Such a bridge was the Wearmouth bridge, designed 
by Rowland Burden and erected in 1 793-1 79^^ with a span of 
235 ft Southwark bridge over the Thames, designed by John 
Rennie with cast iron ribs and erected in 1814-1819, has a centre 



Fig. 24. — I^nsdowne Bridge. 


bridge carrie.s a double liue of railway, l>etween the main girders. 
The central double cantilever i.s 360 ft. long. The two side span 
girders are 420 ft. long. The cantilever rests on twt> river jiicrs 
120 ft. a])art, centre to centre. The side girders rest on the cantilevers 
on i3*in. pins, in pendulum links siisj)efKled from similar pins in 
saddles 9 ft. high. 

11. (/) Metal Arch Bridges . — The first iron bridge erected was 
constructed by John Wilkinson (1728-1808) and Abraham Darby , 


span of 240 ft. and a rise of 24 ft. In Paris the Austerlitz (1800- 
1806) and Carrousel (1834-1836) bridges had cast iron arches. 
In 1S58 an aqueduct bridge was erec ted at Washington by M. C. 
Meigs (1816-1892). This had two arched ribs formed by the 
cast iron pipes through which the water passed. The pipes were 
4 ft. in diameter inside, in. thick, and were lined with staves 
of pine 3 in. thick to prevent freezing. The span was 200 ft. 



Fig. 25. —Quebec Bridge* (original design). 


(1750-1791) in 1773-1779 at Coalbrookdale over the Severn (fig. 
27). It had five cast iron arched ribs with a centre span of 100 ft. 
This curious bridge is still in use. Sir B. Baker stated that it 
had required patching for ninety years, becau.se the arch and 
the high side arches would not work together. Expansion and 
contraction broke the high arch and the connexions between 
the arches. When it broke they fished it. Then the bolts 
sheared or the ironwork broke in a new place. He advised that I 


Fig. 28 shows one of the WTought iron arches of a bridge over the 
Rhine at Coblenz. The bridge consists of three spans of about 
315 ft. each. 

Of lorge-span bridges with steel arches, one of the most important 
is the St Louis bridge over the Mississippi, completed m 1874 (fig 29). 
The river at St Louis is confined to u single channel, if>rw> ft wide, 
and in a freshet in 1870 the scour reached a depth of 51 ft. Captain 
J. B. Eads, the engineer, determined to establish the piers and 
abutments on rock at a dqith for the east pier and east abutment 
ol 136 ft. below high water. Tliis was effected by caissons with air 



Fig. 26. — Jubilw Bridge over the Hugh 


there was nothing unsafe ; it was perfectly strong and the stress 
in vital parts moderate. All that needed to be done was to fish 
the fractured ribs of the high arches, put oval holes in the fishes, 
and not screw up the bolts too tight. 

Cast iron arches of considerable span were constructed late 



Fk;. 27.- Coalbrookdale Bridge. 


in the 18th and early in the 19th centur>-. The difficulty of 
casting heavy arch ril)s led to the construction of cast iron 
arches of cast vouisoirs# somewhat like the voussoirs of masonry 


chambers and air locks, a feat unprecedented in the annals of 
engineering 'I'lu* bridge has three spans, each fornu**! of arches of 
cast .sti'el. The centre span is 520 ft. and the side spans 302 ft. in 
the clear. The rise of the centre arch is 47^ ft., and that of the side 
arches 46 ft. Each .span ha.s four steel double ribs of .steel tubes 
butted and clasped by wrought iron couplings. The vertical bracing 
lietween the upper and lower members of each rib, which are 12 ft. 
apart, centre to centre, con.solidates them into a single arch. The 
I arches carry a double railway track and above this a roadwav 54 ft. 
j wide. 

The St Louis bridge is not hinged, but later bridges havi* been 
constructed with hinges at the springings and sometimes with hinges 
at the crown also. 

The Alexander III. bridge over the Seine has fifteen st(*td ribs 
hinged at crown and springings with a span of 353 ft. between 
centres of hinges and 358 ft. between abutments. The nse from side 
to centre hinge.s i,s 20 ft. 7 in. The roadway is 65J ft. wide and 
footways 33 ft. (Proc. Inst. C P exxx. p. 335). 

The largest three-hing«‘d-nrch bridge constructed is the Viaur 
viaduct in the south of France (fig. 30). The central span i.s 721 ft, 
9 in. and the height of the rails alx>ve the valley 380 ft. It has a 
very fine appearance, especially when seen in perspective’ and not 
merely in elevation. 

Fig. 31 shows the Douro viaduct of a total length of 1158 ft. 
carrying a railway 200 ft, above the water. The span of the central 
opening is 525 ft. The principal rib is crescent -shaped 32-8 ft. deep 
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rests on roUers and is wirroS /t Jaf “P“‘ The arch 

this change o£ form .as that i?^r^'cln":Sen?» 


5+3 

**'8*“ °* ironwork was jaoo 

TK cost Jt 24 .«» (AhhoUs des traeaut puUiauts, 1884). 

The Victoria Falls bridge over the Zambezi, designed by Sir 
Dougks Fox, and completed in 1905, is a combination of girder and 
arch having a total length of 650 ft. The centre arch is ijoo ft. span, 
the rise of the crown 90 ft., and depth at crown 15 ft.' The width 



Fig. 28. —Arch of Bridge at Coblenz. 


road to pass between the springings and ensured the transmission 
of the wind stresses to the abutments without interrupting the cross- 
bracing. Wire cables were used in the erection, by which the 
members were lifted from barges and assembled, the operations being 
conducted from the side piers. 

The Niagara Falls and Clifton steel arch (fig. 32) replaces the older 
Roebling su.spension bridge. The centre span is a two-hinged para- 
bolic braced rib arch, and there are side spans of 190 and 210 ft. 
The bridge carries two electric -car track.s, two roadways and two 
footways. The mam span weighed 1629 tons, the side spans 154 
and 166 ton.s (Buck, Pvoc, Inst. C.E, cxliv. p. 70). Prof. Claxton 
Fuller, speaking of the arrangement adopted for jmtting initial 
stress on the top chord, stated that this bridge marked the furtliest 


between centres of ribs of main arch is 27 J ft, at crown and 53 ft. 
9 in. at springings. The curve of the main arch is a parabola. The 
bridge has a roadway of 30 ft, for two lines of rails. Each half arch 
was supported by cables till joined at the centre. An electric cable- 
way of 9U0 ft. span capable of carrying 10 tons was used m erection. 

12. (g) Movable Bridges can be closed to carry a road or railway 
or in some cases an aqueduct, but can be opened to give free 
passage to navigation. They are of several types 

(i) Lifting The bridge with its platform is suspended 

from girders above by chains and counterweights at the four 
comers (fig. 33 0). It is lifted vertically to the required height 



h'lG, 29. — St Louis Bridge. 


advance yet made in this type of construction. When such a rib 
is erected on centering without initial stress, the subsecjuent com- 
pression of the arch under its weight inflicts a bending stress and 
excess of compression in the ujiper memlxT at the crown. But the 
bold expedients ailopted by the engineer annulled the bending action. 

'I'hc Garabit viaduct carries the railway near St Flour, in the 
Cantal department, France, at 420 ft. above low water. The 
deepest part of the valley is crossed by an arch of 541 ft. span, and 
213 ft. rise. The bridge is similar to that at Oporto, also designed 
by Seyrig. It is formed by a crescent-shaped arch, continued on 
one side by four, on the other side by two lattice girder spans, on 
iron piers. The arch is formed by two lattice rib.s hinged at the 
abutments. Its depth at the crown is 33 ft., and its centre line 


when opened. Bridges of this type are not very numerous or 
important. 

(2) Rolling Bridges . — The girders are longer than the span 
and the part overhanging the abutment is countiT-wcighted so 
that the centre of gravity is over the abutment when the bridge 
is rolled forward (fig. 33 h). To fill the gap in the approaches 
when the bridge is rolled forward a frame carrying that part of 
1 the road is moved into place sideways. At Sunderland, the bridge 
; is first lifted by a hydraulic press so as to clear the roadway 
i behind, and is then rolled back. 



follows nearly the parabolic line of pressures. The two arch ribs 
are 65^ ft. apart at the springings and 20 1 ft. at the crown. The 
roadway girders are lattice, 17 ft. deep, supported from the arch 
ribs at four points. The totsil length of the viaduct is 1715 ft. 
The lattice girders of the side spans were first rolled into place, so 
as to project some di.stance beyond the piers, and then the arch 
ribs were built out, being partly supported by wire-rope cables from 


I (3) Draw or Bascule Bridges , — The fortress draw-bridge is 
I the original type, in which a single leaf, or bascule, turns round 
I a horizontal hinge at one abutment. The bridge when dosed 
is supported on abutments at each end. It is raised by chains 
, and counterweights. A more common type is a bridge with two 
I leaves or bascules, one hinged at each abutment. When closed 
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the bascules are locked at the centre (see fig. 13). In these bridges the span. The countowdght is a depre^ cantilever arm 12 ft 
each bascule is prolonged backwards teyond the hinge so as 

to l)alancc at the hinge, the prolongation sinking into the piers . plate on the face of the pier 4 ft. 3 m. beyond the 

when the bridge is opened. shaft bearings. The bridge is worked by hydraulic power, an 

U) Sunm or Turnim Bridges.— -Dia largest movable bridges j accumulator with a load of 34 tons sui>pJying pressure water 
^ at G30 lb per stp in. 

The bridge opens in 15 
seconds and doses in 
25 seconds. 

At the opening span 
of the Tower bridge (lig. 
13) there are four main 
girders in each liascule. 
They project 100 ft. be- 
yond and 62 ft. 6 in. 
within the face of the 
piers. Transverse girders 
and bracings are inserted 
between the main girders 
at 12 ft. intervals. The 
floor is of buckled plates 
paved with wood blocks. 
The arc of rotation is 82“, 
and the axis of rotation 
is 13 ft. 3 ni. inside the face of the piers, and 5 It. 7 in. below 
the roadway. The weight ot ballast in tlie short arms of the 
bascules is 3O5 tons. 'J'he weight of each leaf including ballast is 
about 1070 tons. The axis is of forged steel 21 in. in diameter 
and 48 ft. long. The axis has eight bearings, consisting of rings 



Fici. 31. — Douro Viaduct. 

revolve about a vertical axis. 'Fhe bridge is carried on a circular 
base plate with a central pivot and a circular track for a live 
ring and conical rollers. A circular revolving platform rest', 
on the pivot and rollers. A toothed arc fixed to the revolving 


platform or to the live ring servt!s to give motion to the bridge, of live rollers 4,^ in. in diameter and 22 in. long. The bascules 




The main girders rest on the revolving platform, and the ends 
of the bridge are circular arcs fitting the fixed roadway. Three 
arrangements are found : (a) the axis of rotation is on a pier at 
the centre of the river and the bridge is equal armed (fig. 33 f), so 
that two navigation passages are opened simultaneously, {b) The 

axis of rotation is on one 
abutment, and the bridge 
is then usually unequal 
armed (fig. 33(f), the shorter 
arm being over the land, 
(r) In some small bridge.s 
the shorter arm is vertical 
and the bridge tunus on a 
kind of vertical crane post 
at the abutment (fig. 33 c). 

(5) Flouting Bridges y the 
roadway l>cing carried on 
pontoons moored in the 
stream. 

The movable bridge in 
its closed position mu.st be 
proportioned like a fixed 
nriclge, but it has also other 
condition.s to fulfil. If it re 
volves alx)ut a vertical a.vis 



are rotated by jiinion.s driven by hydraulic engines working in steel 
sectors 42 ft. radius {Prac. Inst. C.E. cxxvii. p. 35). 

.As an example of a swing bridge, that L>etween Duluth and 
Superior at the head of Lake Superior over the St Louis river may be 
described. The centre opening is 500 ft., spanned by a turning bridge. 
58 ft, wide. The girders weighing 2000 tons carry a double track for 
trains between the girders and on each side on cantilevers a trolley 
track, roadway and footway. The bridge can be opened in 2 
minutes, and is operated by two large electric motors. These have a 
speed reduction from armature shaft to bridge column of 1500 to 1, 


Rp 

through four intermediate spur gears and a worm gear. I'he end 
lifts which transfer the weight of the bridge to the piers when the 
span is cIo.sed consist of massive eccentrics having a throw of 4 in. 
The ch«irance is 2 in., so that the ends are lifted 2 in. This gives a 
load of 50 tons per eccentric. One motor is placed at each end of 
the span to operate the eccentrics and also to rclca.se the latches 
and raise the rails of the steam track. 

At Riga there is a floating pontoon bridge over the Dima. U 
consists of fourteen rafts, 105 ft. in length, each supported by two 
pontoons jflaced 6^ ft. a]>art. The pairs of rafts are joined by three 
nanlks 13 ft long laid in parallel grooves in the framing. Two spans 
are arranged for opening easily. The total length is 1720 ft. ana the 
width 46 ft. The pontoons are of iron, 85 J ft. in length, and their 
section is elliptical, loA ft. horizontal and 12 ft. vertical. The dis- 
placement of each ]X)ntoon is 180 tons and its weight 22 tons. The 
mooring chains, weighing 22 Ih per ft., are taken from the upstream 
etui of each pontoon to a down.stream screw pile mooring and from 
the downstream end to an upstream screw pile. 


always he in that axis ; if it 
rolls the centre of gravity 
mu.st always lie over thie 
abutment Tt must have 
strength to sup|>ort safely 
its own overhanging weight 
when mcn ing. 

At Konigsberg there is 
a road bridge of two fixed spans of 30 ft,, and a central span 
-of Oo t||wl>etwecn iK'armgs, or 41 ft. cleat, with balanced 
bascules jnpt the centre span. Each l>a.scule consists of two main 

S irtlcrs J| |^ c ross ginU'rs and stringers. The main girders are 
img tjf JMnik . side on horizontal shaft 8$ in. in diameter, and 
are tk the h(fl[|l, diminishing to i ft. 7 in. at the centre ot 


Fig. 33. 


13. Transporter Bridges . — This new type of bridge consists 
ith centre of gravity must bridge from which is suspended a car at a low 

level. The car receives the traffir and conveys it across the river, 
being caused to travel by electric machinery on the high level 
bridge. Bridges of this U^pe have been erected at Portugalete, 
Bizerta, Rouen. Rochefort and more recently across the Mersey 
between the li>wns of Widnes and Runcorn. 

The Runcorn bridge crosses the Manchester Ship Canal and the 
Mersey in one span of 1000 ft., and four approach spans of 55* ft 
on one side and one span on the other. The low-level appro'ach 
roadwavs are 35 ft wide with footpaths 6 ft. wide on each side. 
The supporting structure is a cable susfiennon bridge with stiffening 
girders. A car is suspended from the bridge, carried by a trolley 
running on the underside of the stiffening girders, the car being 
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propeUed electrically from one side to the other. The underside of 
the stiffening girder is Hi ft. above the river. The car is 55 ft. long 
by 24 i ft. wide. The electric motors are under the control of the 
driver in a cabin on the car. The trolley is an articulated frame 
77 ft. long in live sections coupled together with pins. To this are 
fixed the bearings of the running wheels, fourteen on each side. 
There are two steel-clad series- wound motors of 36 u.h.p. For a 
test load of 120 tons the tractive force is 70 tb per ton, which is 
sufficient for acceleration, and maintaining speed against wind pres- 
sure. The brakes are magnetic, with auxiliary htmdbrakes. Elec- 
tricity is obtained by two gas engines (one spare) each of 75 b.h.p. 


by dredging, or some form of mechanical excavator, until the 
formation is reached which is to support the pier ; the concrete 
is then shot into the enclosed space from a heip^ht of about 10 ft., 
and rammed down in layers about i ft. thick ; it soon consolidates 
into a permanent artificial stone. 

Piles are used as foundations in compressible or loose soil. 
The heads of the piles are sawn off, and a platform of timber or 
concrete rests on them. Cast iron and concrete reinforced piles 
are now used. Screw piles are cast iron piles which are screwed 



Ftc. 34. — Widnes and Runcorn Transporter Bridge. 


On the opening day passengers were taken across at the rate of 
more than 2000 per hour in addition to a number of vehicles. The 
time of crossing is 3 or 4 minutes. The total cost of the structure 
was 33,000. 

14. In the United States few railway companies design or 
build their own bridges. General specifications as to span, 
loading, &c., arc furnished to bridge-building companies, which 
make the design under the direction of engineers who are experts 
in this kind of work. The design, with strain sheets and detail 
drawings, is submitted to the railway engineer with estimates. 
The result is that American bridges are generally of well-settled 
types and their members of uniform design, carefully considered 
witli reference to convenient and accurate manufacture. Stand- 
ard patterns of details are largely adopted, and more system i.s 
introduced in the workshop than is possible where the designs 
are more varied. Riveted plate girders are used up to 50 ft. 
span, riveted bniced girders for span.s of 50 ft, to 75 ft, and pin- 
con ncctcd girders for longer spans. Since the erection of the 
Forth bridge, cantilever bridges have been extensively use<l, 
and some remarkable steel arch and suspension bridges have also 
Ixien con.slructed. Overhead railways are virtually continuous 
bridge constructions, and much attention has been given to a 
study of the special conditions api>crtaining to that case. 

Substructure. j 

15. The substructure of a bridge comprises the piers, abut- 
ments and foundations. These portions usually consist of 
masonry in some form, including under that general head stone 
masonry, brickwork and concrete. Occasionally metal work 
or woodwork is u.sed for intermediate piers. 

When girders form the superstructure, the resultant pressure 
on the piiTs or abutments is vertical, and the dimensions of these 
are simply regulated by the sufficiency to bear this vertical load. 

When arches form the superstructure, the abutment must be so 
designed as to transmit the resultant thrust to the foundation 
in a safe direction, and so distributed that no part may be unduly 
compressed. The intermediate piers should also have consider- 
able stability, so as to counterbalance the thrust arising when 
one arch is loaded while the other is free from load. 

For suspension bridges the abutment forming the anchorage 
must be so designed as to be thoroughly stable under the greal^t 
pull which the chains can exert. The piers require to be carried 
above the platform, and their design must be modified according 
to the type of suspension bridge adopted. When the resultant 
pressure is not vertical on the piers the.se must be constructed 
to meet the inclined pressure. In any stiffened suspension 
bridge the action of the pier will be analogous to that of a pier 
between two arches. 

Concrete in a shell is a name which might be applied to all the 
methods of founding a pier which depend on the very valuable 
property which strong hydraulic concrete possesses of setting 
into a solid mass under water. The required space is enclosed 
by a wooden or iron shell ; the soil inside the shell is removed 


inti) the soil instead of being driven in. At tlieir end is fixed a 
blade of cast iron from two to eight times the diameter of the 
shaft of the pile ; the pitch of the screw varies from one-half to 
one-fourth of the external diameter of the blade. 

Disk piles have been used in sand. These piles have a flat 
flange at the bottom, and water is pumped in at the top of the 
pile, whicli is weighted to prevent it from rising. Sand is thus 
blown or pumped from below the piles, which are thus easily 
lowered in ground which baffles all attempts to drive in piles 
by blows. In ground which is of the nature of quicksand, piles 
will often slowly rise to their original position after each blow. 

KVffj.— In some soils foundations may lie obtained by the 
device of building a masonry casing like that of a well and 
excavating the soil inside ; the casing gradually sinks and the 
masonry is continued at the surface. This method is applicable 
in running sands. 'The interior of 
the well is generally filled up with 
concrete or brick when the required 
depth has been reached. 

Piers and Abutments , — Piers and 
abutments arc of masonry, brick- 
work, or cast or wrought iron. In 
the last case they consist of any 
number of hollow cylindrical pillars, 
vertical or raking, turned and 
planed at the ends and united by a 
projection or socket and by flanges 
and bolts. The pillars are strength- 
ened against lateral yielding by 
horizontal and diagonal bracing. 

In some cases the piers are cast 
iron cylinders 10 ft. or more in 
diameter filled with concrete. 

Cylinder Foundations . — Formerly 
when bridge piers had to be placed 
where a firm bearing stratum could 
only be reached at a considerable 
depth, a timlxir cofferdam was used 
in which piles were driven down to 
the firm stratum. On the piles the 
masonry piers were built. Many 
bridges so constructed have stood 
for centuries. A great charge of 
method arose when iron cylinders 
and in some cases brick cylinders 
or wells were adopted for founda- 
tions. These can be sunk to almost any depth or brought 
up to any height, and are filled with Portland cement con- 
crete. They are sometimes excavated by graU, Sometimes 
they are closed in and kept free of water by compressed air so 
that excavation work can be carried on inside them (fig. 35). 
I Sometimes in silty river beds they arc sunk too ft. or more, for 
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Mctirity against deep scouring of the nVer-fx?d in floods. In the 
case of the Empress bridge over the Sutlej each pier consisted 
of three brick wells, jg ft. in diameter, sunk no ft. The piers 
of the lienares bridge were single iron caissons, 65 ft. by 28 ft., 
sunk about 100 ft., lined with brick and filled with concrete. At 
the Forth bridge iron cais.sons 70 ft. in diameter were sunk about 
40 ft. into the bed of the Forth. In this case the compressed air 
process was used. 

16. Ereetion.—Vonsideraixon of the local conditions affecting 
the erection of bridges is always important, and sometimes 
becomes a controlling factor in the determination of the design. 
The methods of erection may be classed as ( i ) erection on 
staging or falsework; (2) floating to the site and raising ; (3) 
rolling out from one abutment ; (4) building out member by 
meml>er, the completed part forming the stage from which 
additions are handled 

(1) In erection on staging, the materials availahle determine the 
character of the si.jging ; stacks of timber, earth banks, or built- 
up staging of plies and trestles have all been employed, also iron 
staging, which can be ru)>idlv erected and nitjved Irom site to site. 
The most ordinary ivjm^ of staging consists ol timber piles at nearly 
equal distances of 20 ft to 30 ft , carrying a timber platform, oh 
which the bridge* is erected Sometimes a wide space is left for 
navigation, and the platform at this part is earned by a limber and 
iron truss. When the headway is great or the river deep, timber- 
braced piers or clusters of piles at distances of 50 ft. to 100 ft. may 
be UfM’d. Tbe*ie '“Carry temporary trusse.s of timber or steel. The 
Kuilenburg bridge in Holland, which has a span of 4*12 ft., was erected 
on a timber staging of this kind, containing 81,000 cub. ft of timber 
and 5 tons of ^Its. The bndge superstructure weigh<*d 2150 tons, 
so that 38 cub. ft of timber were used per ton of superstructure. 

(2) The Hritannia and Conway bridges wore built on staging on 
shore, lifted by pontoons, floated out to their position between the 
piers, and lastly lifted into place by hydraulic pres.ses. The Moerdyk 
oridge in Holland, with 14 span.s of 328 ft., was en’cted in a similar 
wav. 'I'he convenionct* of erecting girders on shore is very great, 
but there is some ri.sk in the floating operations and a good deal of 
hauling plant i.s required. 

{3) If u bridgi* consists of girders continuous over two or more 
spans, it mav be put together on the embankment at one end and 
rolled over the piers. In some cases hauling tackle is used, in others 
power is applied by levers and ratchets to the rollers on whicli the 
girders travel. In such rolling operations the girder is subjected 
to straining actions diflerent from those which it is intended to resi.st, 
and parts intended for tension may be in compression ; hence it 
may need to be stiffened by timber during rolling. The bending 
action on the bottom boom in pa.ssing over the rollers is also severe 
Modifications of the svstem have been adopted for bridges with 
disc ontinuous spans fn narrow ravines a bridge of one sjian may 
be rolled out. il the projecting end is supported on a temporary 
su.spension cable anchored on each side. The free end is slung to a 
bltxk running on tlie cable. If the bridge is erected when the river 
i.s nearly dry a travelling stage may hv constructed to carry the 
projecting end of the girder while it is hauled across, the other end 
resting on one abutment. Sometimes a girder is rolled out about 
one-thirtl of its length, and then supported on a floating pontoon. 

(4) Some ty])es of bridge can be built out from the abutments, the 
completed part forming an erecting stage on which lifting appliances 
are fixed. Generally, in addition, wire cables are stretched across 
the span, from which lifting tackle is suspended. In bridges so 
erected the straining action during erection must be studied, and 
material must be added to resi.st erecting stresses. In the case of the 
St Louis bridge, half arches were built out on cither side of each pier, 
so that the load balanced. Skeleton towers on the piers supported 
chain.*! attached to the arched ribs at suitable j'mints. In spite of 
careful provision, much difficulty was experienced in making the 
connexion at the crown, from die expansion due to temperature 
changes. The Douro bridge wa.s similarly erected. The girders of 
the side spans were rolled out so a.s to overhang the great span by 
105 ft., and formed a platform from which parts of the arch could be 
suspended. Dwarf towers, built on the arch ring at the fifth panel 
from either side, helped to support the girder above, in erecting the 
centre part of the arch (Sevng, Proi\ Inst. C.E. Ixiii. p. 177). The 
great cantilever briflges have bwn erected in the same way. and they 
are specially adapteii for erection by building out. 

Straining Actions and Working Stresses. 

17. In metal bridges wrought iron has Inwn replacetl hy mild 
steel— a stronger, tougher and better material. Ingot metal or 
mild steel was sometimes treacherous when first introduced, and 
accidents occurred, the causes of which were obscure. In fart, 
small differences of composition or variations in thermal treat- 
ment during manufacture involve relatively large differences of 


quality. Now it is understood that care must he taken in 
specifying the exact quality and in testing the material supplied. 
Structural wrought iron bias a tenacity of 20 to 22i tons per 
sq. in. in the direction of rolling, and an ultimate elongation 
of 8 or 10 % in 8 in. Across the direction of rolling the tenacity 
is about 18 tons per sq. in., and the elongation 3 % in 8 in. Steel 
has only a small difference of quality in different directions. 
There is still controversy as to what degree of hardness, or 
(which is nearly the same thing) what percentage of carbon, 
can be permitted with safety in steel for structures. 

Ihc qualities of steel ti.sed may be classified as follows . — (a) Soft 
steel, having a tcn.u'ity of 22 J to 26 tons per sq. in., and an elongation 
of 32 to 24 % in 8 in. (b) Medium steel, having a tenacity of 26 to 
34 ton.s per sq. in., and 28 to 25 elongation, (r) Mo<lerately hard 
steel, having a tenacity of 34 to 37 tons per sq. in., and 17 elonga- 
tion. (d) Hard stec^l, having a tenacity of 37 to 40 tons per .sq. in., 
and 10 % elongation. Soft steel is used for rivets always, and 
.sometimes for the whok* superstructure of a bridge, but medium 
steel more generally foi- the plate.s, angle bans, &c., the weight of the 
bridge being then reduced by about 7 % 1^^^ ^ given factor of safety. 
Moderately hard steel has been used lor the larger members of long- 
span bridges. Hard steel, if list*' I at all, is used only for compression 
memlH.‘rs. in which there is less risk of flaws extending than in 
tension members. With medium or moderately hard steel all rivet 
holes should be drilled, or punched j| in. le.ss in diameter than the 
live! and reamed out, so as to remove the ring of material strained 
by the punch. 

In the specification for bridge material, drawn up by the Hritish 
Engineering Standards Committee, it is providedf that tlie steel 
shall be acid or basic open-hearth .steel, containing not more than 
o*ik) % of sulphur or phospliorus. Plates, angles and bars, other 
than rivet bars, mu.st nave a tensile strength of 28 to 32 tons |>or 
.s(|. in., willi an elevation of 20 % in 8 in. Rivet bars tested on a 
gauge iengtii eight times the diameter must have a tensile strength of 
26 to 30 tons per sq. in. and an elongation of 25 %. 

18. Straining .iciiom. — The external forces aeting ou a 
bridge may be chissified as follows : — 

(i) The live or temporary load, for road bridges the weight 
of a dense crowd uniformly distributed, or the weight of a heavy 
wagon or traction engine ; for railway bridges the weight of the 
heaviest train likely to come on the bridge. (2) An allowimcc 
is sometimes made for impact, that is the dynamical action of 
the live load due to want of vertical balance in the moving 
parts of locomotives, to irregularities of the permanent way, or 
to yielding of the structure. (3) The dead load comprises the 
weight of the main girders, flooring and wind bracing, or the 
total weight of the superstructure exclusive of any part directly 
carried by the piers. This is usually treated as uniformly 
distributed over the span. (4) The horizontal pressure due to a 
wind blowing transversely to the span, which becomes of im- 
portance in long and high bridges. (5) The longitudinal drag 
due to the friction of a train when braked, about onc-.seventh 
of the weight of the train. (6) On a curved bridge the centrifugal 
load due to the radical acceleration of the train. If w is the 
weight of a locomotive in tons, r the radius of curvature of the 
track, V the velocity in feet per sec. ; then the horizontal force 
exerted on the bridge is wv'^jgr tons. (7) In some cases, especially 
in arch and suspension bridges, changes of temi^erature set up 
stresses equivalent to those produced by an external load. In 
Europe a variation of temperature of 70° C. or 126° F. is com- 
monly assumed. For this the expansion is about i in. in 100 ft. 
Generally a structure should be anchored at one point and free 
to move if possible in other directions. Roughly, if expansion 
is prevented, a stress of one ton p)er sq. in. is set up in steel 
structures for each 12*' change of temperature. 

i. Live Load on Road Bridges. — A dense crowd of people may be 
taken as a uniform load of 80 to 120 lb per sq. ft. But in recent 
times the weight of traction engines and wagons which pass over 
bridges has increased, and this kind of load generally produces 
greater straining action than a crowd of people. In raanuiacturmg 
ilistricts and near large towns loads of 30 tons may comr on road 
bridges, and county and borough authorities insist on provision being 
made for such loads. In Switzerland road.s are divided into three 
classes according to their importance, and the following load.s arc 
prescribed, the designer having to provide sufficient strength either 
for a uniformly disWbuted crowd, or for a heavy wagon anywhere 
on the roadway : — 
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Crowd, 1 Wagon, 

lb per sq. ft. j tons per axle. 

Main Roads .... 
Secondary Roads 

Other Roads 

02 1 10 witli 1 3 ft. wheel base 

72 16 ,, 10 „ „ 

51 1 3 »» 8 - 


In England still larger l€>atls are now provided lor. j. C. Inglis 
{Proc. Inst. CM. cxli. p. 35) has con^iidcrcd two cases -(a) a traction 
engine and boiler trolley, and {/>) a traction engine and trucks loaded 
w'ith granite. He has calculated the equiviilent load per fool of 
span which would produce the same maximum bending moments. 

— ^ la.. . 


The following arc some of the results : — 

1 Span Ft. 

1 10. 20. 30. 

1 40- ' 5 «>- i 

Equivalent load in tons per ft. run. 


i i 

Case a 

1 -75 0-05 0.75 j 

0*73 1 072 1 

Do. Ca.se b 

.1-25 1*7 1-3 

1-2 1 1-15 

Large as thesi* loads are on short span: 

s, tliey are not more than must 


often be provided lor. 

Live Load on Pailwav Jivid^es . — 'Fhe live load is the weight of the 
heaviest train which can come on the bridge. In the earlier girder 
bridges the live load w^as taken to be equivalent to a uniform load 
of 1 ton per foot run for each line of way. At that time locomotives 
on railways of 4 ft. 8i in. gauge weighed at most 3*; to 45 tons, and 
their length between buffers was such that the average load did not 
exceed 1 ton per foot run. Trains of wagons did not weigh more 
than three-quarters of a ton jicr foot run when nio.st heavily loaded. 
The weights of engines and wagons are non greater, and in addition 
it IS recognized tlial the concentration of the loading at the axles 
gives n.se to greater straining action, especially in short bridges, than 
the .same load uniformly distributed along the span. Hence many 
of the earlier bridges have had to he .strengthened to carry modem 
tratfic. The following examples of some oi the heaviest locomotive.s 
on English railways is given by W. B. Farr {Proc. Inst. CM. cxh. 
p. 12):— 


Pasungw Engints. 


Total w’cights, tons .... 
Tons jKT ft. over all . 

1 I'ons |)or ft. of wheel base , 

Maximum axle load, tons . 

1 I ’92 
19*00 

98*90 

1*71 

2*04 

16*00 

91-90 

1-62 

1-97 

18*70 

85*48 

I *61 
1*95 
18*50 

Goods Engines. 

< Total w'eight, tons . . 1 

77.90 

78*80 

76*40 

75*b5 1 

1 1 ons per ft. over all . 

' 1*54 

1*50 

1*54 

1*51 

j 1 ons }H*r ft. ot w'heel base . 

, 2*02 

2*02 

2*03 

2*00 1 

i Maximum axh' load, tons . 

t . . 1 

1 15*90 

1 6*00 , 

'a-fis 

1 i3-y> j 

Tank Engines. 




\ Total weight, tons .... 

5.V80 

; 58*61 

60*80 ! 

47*00 

j Tons per ft. over all . 

I'tyo 

f 1*68 

1*70 i 

1*55 

Tons per ft. of wheel base . 

2-45 

2*52 

*•*3 i 

3*03 

Maximum axle load, tons . 

17*54 

15*29 

)7-io| 

15*77 


Farr has drawn diagrams ol bending moment for forty different 
very heaw locomotives on ditferent spans, and has determined for 
each case a uniform load which at every point would produce an 
great a liendmg moment as the actual wheel loads. The following 
short alxstract gives the equivalent uniform loafl which produces 
liendiiig moments a.s great as tho.se of any ol the engines calculated : — 

Load pi*r it. run equivalent ( 

S])an in Ft. | to Jictual Wheel Loads in I'ons, 1 
j for each Track. 

f - - - ■■ 

5-0 j 7-r> 

lo*i) I 4*85 

20*0 3*20 

30*0 2*63 

50*0 I 2*24 

JOO-O 1«07 

3^’ gives the load.s per axle and the distribution ol loads in 
some exceptionally heavy modern British locomotives. 



Express Passenger Engine, G.N. Ry. 



Goods Engine. L. & Y. Ry. 
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In Austria the official regulations require that railway bridges 
ahall 1 h? designed for at least the following live loads per foot run and 

per track . 

! Soan I i'Oad in 7 'ons, ; , 


Metres. | 

Ft. 

' I'd metn* run. j 

[ IVrft. run. 

T 

. 1*3 

1 20 

r>*i 

2 

6-0 

15 

4*0 

5 

1 6 *4 

10 

3-1 

20 I 

65-0 

5 

1*5 

.50 

i}h-4 

4 

1-2 


It would Ik- simpler and more convenient in designing short 
bridges if instead of assuming an eijui valent uniform rolling load, 
agreement could be come to as to a typical heavy locomotive which 
wouh! prculuce stresses as great as any existing locomotive on each 
class of railway. Bridges would then lx* designed for these selected 
loads, and the process would, be safer in dealing with flooring girders 
and shearing forces than the assumption of a uniform load. 

Some .\nierican locomotives are very heavy. 1 Uus a consolida- 
tion engine may weigh 126 tons with a length over buBers of 57 ft., 
corresponding to an averag«‘ load of 2 ‘55 tons per ft. run. Also long 
ore wagons are used which w'eigh loaded two tons jMjr ft. run. J . A. 1 ... 
Waddell (/)e hmitbus. New York, 1808) proposes to arrange railways 
in seven classes, according to the live loads which may he expected 
from the character of their trallic. and to construct bridges in 
accordance w'lth this classification. For the lightest class, he takes a 
locomotivi- and tender of 03-5 tons, 52 ft. between buffers (average 
load 1*8 Ions per ft. run), and for the heaviest a locomotive and 
tender weighing 144-5 tons, 52 ft. between buffers (average load 277 
Ions per ft. run). Wagons lie assumes to weigh for the lightest class 
1*3 tons per ft. run and for the heaviest i-cj tons. He takes as the 
live load for a bridge two such engines, followed by a tram of wagons 
covering the span. Waddell'.s tons are short tons of 2000 n>. 

ii Impact, ff a vertical load is imposed suddenly, but without 
velocity, work is done during di*flection, and the deformation and 
stress are momentarily double those due to the same load at rest 
on the structure. No load of exactly this kind is evei applied to a 
bridge. But if a toad is .so applied tliat the deflection increases with 
speed, the stress is greater than that due to a very gradually applied 
loail, and vibrations about a mean jiosition are set up. The rails 
not being absolutely straight and smooHi, c<>ntrifugal and lurching 
actions occur which altei the distribution of the loading. Again, 
rapidly changing forces, due to the moving parts of the engine 
which are unbalanced viTtically. act on the bridge ; and. lastly, 
inequalities of level at the rail ends give rise to shocks. I'or all 
these reasons the stresses due to the live load are greater than those 
due to the same load resting cjuielly on the bridge. This increment 
is larger on the flooring girders tluin on the main ones, and on .short 
main gird<*r.s than on long ones. The impact stresst's depend so 
much on local conditions that it is difficult to fix what allowance 
should lie made. E. If. Stone {Trans. Am. Soc. of C.E. xli. p. 467) 
collated some measurements of deflection taken during official trials 
of Indian bridges, and found the increment of deflection due to 
impact to depend on the ratio ol dead to live load. By plotting and 
a>'<Taging he obtained the following results — 

Lm css of Della turn and siraininf^ .-Ic/iViw of « movinf^ Load over that 
due to a resting Load. 


1 lead load in per cent 
of total load . . . ' 

10 

20 

40 ^ 


70 

90 

l.nv load in per cent 
of total load . . . 


8«) 

70 \ (Ki i 



10 

Katio of live to dead 
load 

0 

4 

1 i 

! -’3 >',5 

J *0 

^»-43 

1 

o* 1 0 

— 


— 


- - — 


— - 

Excessof deflection and 
stress dm to moving 
loail per cent . 

i 

13 

1 ^ 

4*0 

1 *6 

0-3 


These results are for the ctmtre deflections of main girders, but 
Stone infers that the augmentation ol stress for any member, 
dut‘ to causes included in impact allowance, will be the same jier- 
centage for the same ratios ol live to dead load strcs.ses. Valuable 
measurements of the deformations of girders and tension memlicrs 
due to moving trains have been made by S. W,, Robinson {Trans. Am. 
Soi. C.L. xvi.) and bv F. E. Turneaure (7 rans. Am. Sf>c. C.L. xli.), 
Tbc' liittei usetl a recording deflectometer and two recording extenso- 
meters. The oViner vat ions are dvftxcult. and the inertia of the instru- 
ment i.s liable to cause error, but much care was taken. The most 
striking conclusions from the results arc that the locomotive balance 
weights have a large effect in causing vibration, and next, that in 
ctM tain cases tlie vibrations are cumulative, reaching a value greater 
than that due to anv single impact action. Generally : (1) At speeds 
lees than 2 5 m, an hour there is not much vibration. (2) The increase 
of deflection due to impact at 40 or 50 m. an hour is likely to reach 


I 40 to 50 % for girder spans of less than 50 ft. (3) This percenta« 
decreasc.s rapidly for longer spans, becoming about 25 % /or 75-ft. 
.spans. (4) The increase per cent of boom stresses due to impact is 
aTOut the same as that of deflection ; that in web bracing bars is 
rather greater. (5) Speed of train produces no effect on the mean 
deflection, but only on the magnitude of the vibrations. 

A purely empirical allowance for impact stresses has been propo.sed, 
amounting to 20 % of the live load stresses for floor stringers ; 15 % 
for floor cross girders ; and for main girders, 10 % for 40-ft, spans, 
and 5 % for loo-ft. spans. These percentages are added to the live 
load "stresses. 

iii. Dead Load. — The dead load consists of the weight of main 
girders, flooring and wind-bracing. It is generally reclkoned to be 
unifoniily distributed, but in large spans the distribution of weight 
in the main girders should be calculated and taken into account. 
The weight of the bridge flooring depends on the type adopted. 
Road bridges vary so much in the character of the flooring that no 
general rule can l>e given. In railw^ay bridges the weight of sleepers, 
rails, &c., is tyz to 0-2^ tons per Jt. run for each line of way, while 
the rail girders, cross girders, &c., weigh 0'i5 to 0*2 tons. If a foot- 
W'ay IS added alx>ut 0*4 ton jx?r ft. run may be allowed for this. 
The weight of main ginlers increases with the span, and there is for 
any type of bridge a bmiting span lieyond which the deatl load 
stresses exceed the assigned limit of working stress. 

Let W, bt‘ the total live load, the total flooring load on a 
bridge of span /, both being considered for the present purpose to 
he uniform per ft. run. Let A(W/-<-W/) be the weight of main 
girders designed to carry W,-fW/, but not their own weight in 
addition. Then 

W^:^(W,^ \Vy){kAk^ + k*...) 

will be the weight of main girders to carry W^ + W^ and their own 
weight (Buck, Proc. Inst. C.E. Ixvii. p. 331). Hence. 

W^=(\V» + WV)V(i-*). 

Since in designing a bridge \V, + Wr is known, A(W/4\\/) can be 
found from a ])rovisional design in which the weight is neglected. 
The actual bridge must have the socUon of all members greafr-r 
than thosi* in the provisional design in the ratio k/{i -* h). 

Waddell {De Pontibns) gives the following convenient empirical 
relations. Let te,. w.^ be the weights of main girders per ft. run for 
a live load p per ft. run and spans Tlien 

Now let w^\ the girder weights per ft run for spans /j, 1 ^, and 

live loads p' per ft. run. Tlien 

{y^i)“i(^ + 4 /> '//>)• 

A partially rational approximate formula for the weight of main 
girders is tlie following (Unwin, Wrought Iron Bridges and Roofs, 

■ 1869, p. 40) . 

Let w ^ total live load jx r ft. nm of girder ; the weight ol 
platform per ft. run . the weight of main girders per ft. run. all 
in tons ; / = span m ft, ; s- average stress in tons per sq. in. on gross 
section of metal ; depth of girder at centre in ft. ; rr- ratio of 
span to depth of girder .so that r—lfd. Then 

Wa- (tWi 4 w.^)l‘'^f{Cds - l^) - (ui, 4 - w.^)lrf{Cs - If). 

where C is a constant for any type of girder. It is not easy to fix the 
averagi* stress s per sq. in. of gross section. Hence the formula is 
more useful in the form 

w=r (Ml, 4- w.i)Ef{Kd - P) ^ (til, 4 - w^)lrf{K - Ir) 

where k^{w^-^w»-^w^lrfw^ is to be deduced from the data of some 
bridge previously designed with the same working stresses. From 
some known examples, C varies from 1500 to 1800 for iron braced 
parallel or bowstring girders, and from 1200 to 1500 tor similar girders 
of steel. K-6000 to 7200 for iron and =7200 to 9000 for steel 
bridges. 

iv. Wind Pressure. —Much attention has been given to wind action 
since the disaster to the Tay bridge in 1879. As to the maximum 
wind pressure on small plates normal to the wind, there is not muci> 
doubt. Anemometer obsiTvations show that pressures of 30 tti 
per .sq. ft. occur in storms annually in many localities, and that 
occasionally higher pressures an» recorded in expo.sed positions. 
Thus at Bidstone, Liverpool, where the gauge hits an exceptional 
exposure, a pressure of 80 lb per sq, ft. has been observed. In 
tornadoes, such as that at St Louis in 189^), it has been calculated, 
from the stability of structures overturned, that pressures of 45 
to 90 M) per sq. ft. must have been reached. As to anemometer 
pressures, it should be observed that the recorded pressure is made 
up of a iiositive front and negative (vacuum) back pressure, but in 
structures the latter must be absent or only partially developed. 
Great difference of opinion exists as to whether on large surfaces the 
average pressure per sq. ft. is as great as on small surfaces, such as 
anemometer plates. The experiments of Sir B. Baker ^at the Forth 
bridge showed that on a surface 30 ft. x 1 5 ft. the intensity of pressure 
was less than on a similarly exposed anemometer plate. In the case 
of bridges there is the further difficulty that some surfaces partially 
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shield other surfaces ; one girder, for instance, shields the girder 
l^hind it (see Brit. Assoc. Report, 1884). In 1881 a committee of the 
Board of Trade decided that the maximum wind pressure on a 
vertical surface in Great Britain should be assumed in designing 
structures to be 56 lb per sq. ft. For a plate girder bridge of less 
height than the train, the wind is to lx* taken to act on a surface 
equal to the projected area of one girder and the exposed part of a 
train covering the bridge. In the case of braced giraer bridges, the 
wind pressure is taken as acting on a continuous surface extending 
from the rails to the top of the carriages, plus the vertical i)rojected 
area of so much of one girder as is exposed above the train or below 
the rails. In addition, an allowance is made for pressure on the lee- 
ward girder according to a scale. The committee recommended that 
a factor of safety of 4 should be taken for wind stresses. For .safety 
against overturning they considered a factor of 2 sufficient. In the 
case of bridges not subject to Board of Trade inspection, the allow- 
ance for wind pressure varies in different cases, C. Shaler Smith 
allows 300 lb per ft. run for the pressure on the side of a tram, and 
in addition 30 lb per sq. ft. on twice the vertical projected area of 
one girder, treating the pressure on the train as a travelling load. 
In the case of bridges of less than 50 ft. span he also provides strength 
to r(‘sist a pressure of 50 lb per sq. ft. on twice the vertical projection 
of one tru.ss, no tram lieing supixysed to be on the bridge, 

19. Stresses Permitted . — For a long time engineers held the 
convenient opinion that, if the total dead and live load stress 
on any section of a structure (of iron) did not exceed 5 tons per 
sq. in., ample safety was secured. It is no longer possible to 
design by so simple a rule. In an interesting address to the 
British Association in 1885, Sir B. Baker described the condition 
of opinion as to the safe limits of stress as chaotic. “ The old 
foundations,’^ he said, “are shaken, and engineers have not 
come, to an agreement respecting the rebuilding of the structure. 
The variance in the strength of existing bridges is such as to be 
apparent to the educated eye without any calculation. In the 
present day engineers are in accord as to the principles of estimat- 
ing the magnitude of the stresses on the members of a structure, 
l)ut not so in proportioning the members to resist those stresses. 
The practical result is that a bridge which would be passed by 
the English Board of Trade would require to he strengthened 
5 */„ in some parts and 60 % in others, before it would lx; ac- 
cepted by the German government, or by any of the leading rail- 
way companies in America.’’ Sir B. Baker then described the 
results of experiments on repetition of stress, and added that 
“ hundreds of existing bridges which carry twenty trains a day 
with perfect safety would break down quickly under twenty 
trains an hour. This fact was forced on my attention nearly 
twenty-five years tigo by the fracture of a number of girders of 
ordinary strength under a five-minutes’ train service.” 

Practical experience taught engineers that though 5 tons per 
sq. in. for iron, or hj tons per sq. in. for .steel, was safe or more 
than safe for long bridges with large ratio of dead to live load, it 
was not safe for short ones in which the stresses arc mainly due to 
live load, the weight of the bridge being small. The ejmerirntmts 
of A. Wfthler, repeated by Johann Bauschinger, Sir B. Baker and 
others, show that th(' breaking stress of a bar is not a fixed quantity, 
hut depends on the range of variation of stress to which it is sub- 
jected, if that variation is repeated a very large number of times. 
Let K he the breaking strength of a bar per unit of section, when it 
is loaded once gradually to breaking. This may be termed the 
statical breaking strength. Let he the breaking strength of 

the same bar when subjected to stresses varying from kmatt- to 
Alternately and repeated an indefinitely great number of times ; 

to he reckoned + if of the same kind as and - if 

of the opposite kind (tension or thrust). The range of stress is there- 
fore Awa,. -A«in., if the .stresses are both of the same kind, and 
^iiw + if f^hey are of opposite kinds. Let A = Amm«. + A,„|„. sthe 
range of stress, where A is always positive. Tticn Wdhler’s results 
agree closely with the rule, 

nAK), 

where n is a constant which varies from i - 3 to 2 in various qualities 
of iron and steel. For ductile iron or mild steel it may be taken as 
1-5. For a statical load, range of stress nil, A=o, A,*.,. = K, the 
statical breaking stress. For a bar so placed that it is alternately 
loaded and the load removed. As=Ak«w. and k^tiu.-oO K. For a 
bar subjected to alternate tension and compression of equal amount, 
A = 2 fmar- A,„*».=:o.33 K. Thc Safe working stress in these dif- 
ferent cases is divided by the factor of safety. It is sometimes 
said that a bar is *' fatigued *' by repeated straining. The real nature 
of the action is not well understood, but the word fatigue may be 
used, if it is not considered to imply more than that the breaking 
stress under repetition of loading diminishes as the range of variation 
increases. 


5+9 

It was pointed out as early as 1869 (Unwin, IFrottgAf iron Bridget 
and Roofs) that a rational method of fixing the working stress, so 
far as knowledge went at that time, would be to make it depend on 
the ratio of live to dead load, and in such a way that the &:tor of 
safety for the live load stresses was double that for the dead load 
stresses. I-et A be the dead load and B the live load, prckluciiw 
stress in a bar ; p^BfA the ratio of live to dead load ; /j the saw 
working limit of stress for a bar subjected to a dead load only and / 
the safe working stress in any other case. Then 

/i(A +• B)/( A + 2B) »/,(!+ p)l{ i -f zp). 

The following table gives values of / so computed on the assumption 
that fi^7i tons per sq, in. for iron and g tons per sq. in. for steel. 


Working Stres.s for combined Dead and Live Load. Factor of Safety 
twice as great for Live Load as for Dead Load. 



Ratio. 

l+p 

Values of /, tons per sq. in. | 


P 

l+2p 

Iron. 

Mild Steel. 

All dead load 

0 

1*00 

7-5 

9*0 


•25 

0*83 

6*2 

7*5 


•3.^ 

078 

5*8 

7*0 


•50 

0-75 

3*6 

6*8 


•66 

0‘7i 

5*-3 

6*4 

Live load =r Dead load 

1*00 

o-6f) 

4*0 

5*9 


2*00 

o*6o 

4*5 

5*4 


4*00 

0*36 

4*2 

5*0 

All live load 

cc 

<>•50 

3*7 

4*5 


Bridge sections designed by this rule differ little from those designed 
by formulae based directly on Wfthler’s experiments. This rule has 
been revived in America, and appears to be increasingly relied on in 
bridge-designing. (Sec Trans. Am. Soc. C.F. xli. p. 156.) 

Thc method of J. 1. Weyrauch and W. Launhardt, based on an 
empirical expression for Wdhler's law, has been much used in bridge 
designing (see Proc. Inst. C.E. Ixiii. p. 273). Let f be thc statical 
breaking strength of a bar, loaded once gradually up to fracture 
(fa: breaking load divided by original area of section) ; u the breaking 
strength of a bar loaded and unloaded an indefinitely great number 
of times, the stress varying from w to o alternately (this is termed ttie 
bfimiiive strength) ; and, lastly, let s be the breaking strength of a 
oar subjected to an indefinitely great numlier of repetitions of 
stresses equal and opposite in sign (tension and thrust), so that the 
stress ranges alternately from s to s. This is termed the vibration 
strength. Wdhler’s anci Bauschinger’s experiments give values of t, 
u, and s, for some materials. If a bar is subjected to alternations of 
stress having the range A = then, by W6hler'8 law, the 

liar will ultimately break, if 

/««*. = fa (I) 

where F is some unknown function. launhardt found that, for 
stresses always of the same kind, F=(f - «)/(f -/, hw) approximately 
agreed with experiment. For stresses of different kinds Weyrauch 
found F =s(tt-5)/)(2u-. 9-/,^.) to lx‘ similarly approximate. Now 
let /ma«-//m4n-=^» whcrc 0 is + or - according as the stresses are 
of the same or opjiosite signs. Putting the values of F in (i) and 
solving for /♦»«,., we get for the breaking stress of a bar subjected 
to repetition of varying atrc'ss, 

fm€u- «(i + (f - *<)0/w) [Stresses of same sign,) 

/mo*. = «(i + (w - s)<p/u) [Stresses of opjKwite sign.] 

The working stress in any case is f^ax’ divided by a factor of 
safety. Let that factor be 3. Then Wohler’s results for iron and 
Bauschinger's for steel give the following equations for tension or 
thrust ; — 

Iron, working stress, /=4*4 (i +A0) 

Steel, ,, „ =5*87 (1 ■+ I0). 

In these equations <p is to have its -f- or - value according to the 
case considered. For shearing stresses the working stress may have 
0*8 of its value for tension. The following table gives values of 
the working stress calculated by these equations ; - 


Working Stress for Tension or Thrust by Launhardt and 
Weyrauch Formula. 



0 


Working Stress /, 
tons per sq. in. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

All dead load 

1*0 

1*5 

6*60 

8*8o 


0'75 

1*375 

6*05 

8*07 


0*30 

1*25 

5*50 



0*25 

1*125 

4*95 

6*60 

All live load .... 

0*00 

I‘00 

4*40 

3*87 


-0*25 

0-875 

3*85 

5**4 


-0*30 

0*75 

3*3t> 

4-49 


-073 

0*625 

3*75 

3*^ 

Equal streiset 4* and * 

- r»oo 

0*500 

2*20 

1 2*93 
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To compare this with the previous table, 0=(A + B)/A-i 
Except when the limiting stresses are of opposite sign, the two 
tables agree very well. In bridge work this occurs only in some of 
the bracing bars. ^ ^ , 

I! is a matter of discussion whether, if fatigue w allowed for by 
the Weyrauch method, an additional allowanci* should be made for 
impact. There was no impact in Wfihler's experiments, and there- 
fore it would seem rational add the impact allowance to tliat 
for fatigue ; but in that cast; tlie bridge sections become larger than 
exiH!rience shows to Ih“ necessary. Some engineers escajH* this 
ditticulty l>y asserting that Wohler’s results are not applicable to 
bridge work. They reject the allowance for fatigue (that is, the 
effect of rcfwlition) and design bridge memlicrs for the total dead 
and live load, plus a large allowance for impact varied according to 
some purely tMupirical rule. (See W’addell, /><! Pntitihus, p. 7.) Now 
m applying Wdliler'a law. for any bridge member is found tor 
the maximum possible live load, a live load which though it may 
sometimes come on the bridgi* and must therefore be provided for. 
is not the usual live load to which the bridge is subjected. Hence 
the range of stress, -/«•*».• . from which the working stress is 
flfduced, is not the ordinary Tange of stress which is repeated a 
])ractically infinite number of times, but is a range of stress to which 
the bridge is subjected only at comjjaratively long intervals. Hence 
practically it appears probable that the allowanct* for fatigue made 
in either of the tables aDove is sufficient to cover the ordinary effects 
of iiiijiact also. 

English bridge - builders are somewhat hampered in adopting 
rational limits of working stress by the rules of the Hoard of Trade. 
Nor do they all accept the guidance of \Vi'»hler’K law. The following 
are some examples of limits adopted, f’or the Dutterin bridge (steel) 
the working stress was taken at 6-5 tons |)cr sq. in. in bottom booms 
and diagonals, 6-0 tons in lop booms, 5-0 tons in verticals and long 
compression members. For the Stanley bridge at Brisbane the 
limits were 6 5 tons per sq. in. in compression lK>om, 7*0 tons in 
tension lioom, ,‘i‘O tons in vertical struts, 6'5 tons in diagoned ties, 
8.0 tons in wind bracing, and 0-5 tons in cross and rail girders. 
In the new 1 ay bridge the limit of stre.ss is generally 5 tons per s<j. 
in., but in members in which the stress changes sign 4 tons per sq. in. 
In the Forth liridge for memliers in which the stress varied from o , 
to a maximum frequently, the limit was 5-0 ions per scj. in., or if 1 
the stress varietl rarely 5-6 tons jier .s<j. in ; for members subjected | 
to alternation.s of tension and thrust freipienllv 3-3 tons per sq. in. 1 
or 5 ton.s per m], in. if the alternations were infrequent. The shearing I 
area of rivets in tension mcmliers was mad(* lA times the useful 
section of jilaie m tensioti. For compre.ssioii mcmliers the shearing 
area of rivets in butt-joints wa.^ made half the useful section of plate 
in compression. 

ao. Ueiermtnaiion of Stresses tii the Members of liridges.- -It is 
convenient to consider beam girder or truss bridges, and it is the 
stre.sses in the main girders which pninarily require to be determined. 

A mam girder consists of an upper and lower flange, boom or chord 
and a vertical web. I'he loading forces to bt' considered are vertical, 
the horizontal forces due to winil pressure are treated separately 
and provided for bv a horizontal system of bracing, h'or practical 
purposes it is accurate enough to consiiler the booms or chords as 
carrying exclusively the horizontal tension and compression and the 
web as resisting the whole of the vertical and. in a plate web, the 
equal horizontal shearing forces. Let fig. 37 represent a beam with 
any system of loads \V,, W.^, . . . W„. 



Fig. 37. 


The reaction at the right aoutment is 
That ivt the left abutment is 

R, :^\Y, + \V.j f . . . R.J, 

Consider any section a b. The total shear at a b is 

S-R . 

where the summation extends to all tlie loads to the left of the sec- 
tion. Let /?,, . . . be the distances of the loads from a b, and p 

the distance of R, from a b ; tlicn the bending moment at a 6 is 

where the summation extends to all the loads to the left of a b. 
If the loads on the right of the section are consulered the expressions 
are similar and give the same results. 

If A, are the cross sections of the tensiou and onmpresaion 
fl.mges or chords, and h the distance lietween their maas centres, 
Hlen on the assumption that they resist all the direct horizontal 
iBfctit the total stresti on each flange is 


and the intensity of stress of tension or compression is 

A-m/a,a, 

If A is the area of the plate web in a vertical section, the intensity of 
shearing stress is 

/.-S/A 

and the inten.sity on horizontal sections is the same. If the web is 
a turaced web, then the vertical component of th«; stress in the web 
bars cut by the section must be equal to S. 

21. Method of Sections. A. Ritter's Method . — In the case of braced 
structures the following method is convenient : When a section of a 
girder can be taken cutting only tlirce bars, the stresses in the bars 
can b<*. found by taking moments. In fig. 38 tn n cuts three bars, 
and the forces in the three bars cut by the section are C, S and T. 
There are to the left of the section the external forces, R, W„ Wj. 



/ 

Fig. 38. 

Let s be the perpendicular from O, the join of C and T on the direc- 
tion of S ; < the perpendicular from A, the join of C and vS on the 
direction of T; and ( the perpendicular from H, the join of S and T 
on the direction of C. Tating moment .s al>out O, 

Rjt - W|(a' + a) - W2(.^r + 2 a) = Ss ; 
taking moments about A, 

R3rt W'lia - Wgrt =; 'IV ; 
and taking moments about B, 

R^rt- W,a:-(V . 

Or generally, if M, My Ma are the moments of the external forces 
to the left of O, A, and B respectively, and s, t and c the peri>etidiculars 
from O, A and B on the directions of the forces cut by tlie section, 
then 

S^ — ; 'IV-M.y and Cr — Mj. 

Still nu»re generally if H is the stress on any bar, h the jierpendicular 
distance from the join of the other two bars cut by the section, and 
M is the moment of the forces on one sale of that join, 

HA-M. 

22. Distribution of Bending Moment and Shearing Force Let a 
girder of sjuin /, fig, 39, supported at the end.s, carrv a fixed load 
W at m from the right abutment. The* reactions at the abutments 
ore Rj — Ww// and ]^=W(/ m)//. The shears on vertical .sections 



Fig. 39. Fig. 40. 


to the left and right of the load arc R, and - R,, and the distribution 
of shearing force is given by two rectangles. Bending moment 
increases uniformly from either abutment to the Ic^d, at which 
the bending moment is M = Ram =Ri(f -»<•)• distribution of 

bending moment is given by the ordinates of a triang^le. Next lot 
the girder carry a uniform loM w per ft. run (fig. 40). The total load 
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is wl : the reactions at abutments, = The distribution 

of shear on vertical sections is given ^ the ordinates of a s 
line. The ^eatest bending moment is at the centre and =M„: 

At an3r point x from the abutment, the bending moment is 
- ;r), an equation to a parabola. 

23. Shear due to Travelling Loads . — Let a uniform train weighing 
w per ft. run advance over a girder ol span 2 ( , from the left abutment. 

When it covers the girder to a dis 
lance x from the centre (fig. 41) the 
total load is tt'(f 4 x ) ; the reaction 
at B is 



Ky. 


=a,(f + *)x!:^=J(, ■+*)», 

4 t 4 i 


which is also the shearing force at C 
for that i)Osition ol the load. As 
the load travels, the shear at the 
head of the train will be given by 
the ordinates of a }>arabola having 
its vertex at A, and a maximum 

travels the reverse way, the shearing 
force at th<‘ head of the train is given by the ordinates of the dotted 
paralx>la. The greatest shear at C for any position of the load occurs 
when the head of the train is at C. For any load /> between C and B 
will increase the reaction at B and therefore the shear at C by part 
of /), but at the same time will diminish the shear at C by the whole 


Fig. 41. 





girder during the movemcoit. The shear will therefcMid be increased 
by bringing W. to C. if Ra//+d>W, and d is generally snuOl and 
negligime. This result is modified if the action of the load near 
the section is distributed to the bracing intersections by rail and 
cross girders. In fig. 43 the action 
of W IS distributed to and B by 
the flooring. Then the loads at A 
and B are Vf{p-x)lp and Vixjp. 

Now let C (fig. 46) be the section at 

which the greatest shear is required, 

and let the loads advance from the -x lo 

left tiU W, is at C. If R is the re- 1 , p J 

sultant of the loads then on the 

girder, the reaction a1 B and shear Fig. 45. 

at C is Rm//. But the shear may 

be greater when W., is at C. In tnat case the shear at-C becomes 
R{n±a)fl-{d- W„ ff a>p, and R(n + a)/f-f d- W,a/^, if a</». If 
we neglect d, then the shear increases bv moving W, to C, if Rafl > W\ 
in the first case, and if Ra//> W,a//> in the second case. 

26. Greatest Hending Moment due to travelling concentrated Loads , — 
For the greatest bending moment due to a travelling live load, let a 
load of w per ft. run advance from the left abutment (fig. 47), and 
lot its centre be at a from the left abutment. The reaction at B is 
2wx^ll and the bending moment at any section C, at m from the left 
abutment, is iwx'^jil myi, which incrca.scs as a: increa.ses till the .span 
is covered. Hence, for uniform travelling loads, the bending moments 


Fig. 42. 

of p. The web of a girder must resist the maximum shear, and, 
with a travelling load like a railway train, this is greater for partial 
than lor comjdete loading. (ItMicrally a girder supports both a dead 
and a live load The <iistribution of total shear, <lut* to a dead load 
w,i i>er It. run and a travelling loud w, per ft. run, is shown in fig. 42, 
arranged so that the dead load shear is ad<led to the maximum 
travelling load .shear of the same 
sign. 

24. Counterbranng —In the case of 
girders with braced webs, the tension 
^r.s of which are not adapted to 
resist a thrust, another circum.stance 
due io the position of the live load 
must be considered. For a train ad 
vancing from the left, the travelling 
load shear in the left half of the span 
is of a different sign from that due to 
the dead load. Fig. 43 shows the 
maximum shear at vertical sections 
due to a dead and travelling load, the 
latter advancing (fig. 45. «) from the 
left and (fig. 43,^0 fro™ right 
abutment. Comparing the figures it 
will be seen that over a distance 
X near the middle of the girder the 
shear changes sign, according as the load advances from the left 
or the right. I'he bracing bars, therefore, for this part of the girder 
must be ach’;‘ *; reswt either tension or thrust. Further, the 
range of stress to w'V}' K they are subjected is the sum of the stresses 
due to the load advanting from the left or the right. 

25. Greatest Shear when concentrated Loads travel over the Bridge . — 

To find the greatest shear 
with a set of concentrated 
loads at fixed distances, 
let the loads advance from 
the left abutment, and 
let C be the section at 
which the shear is required 
(fig. 44). The greatest 
shear at C may occur with 

i I Q If pa.sses 

.p beyond C, the shear at C 

rio. 44. probably be greatest 

when W, is at C. Let R be the resultant of the loads on the 
bridge when W, is at C. Then the reaction at B and shear at 
CisR»/f. Next let the loads advance a distance a so that W.^ 
comes to C. Then the shear at C is R(n 4 a)//- W„ plus any 
reaction d at B, due to any additional load which has come on the 


Fi».. *13. 


1 Wr 


1-m 



Fig. 46. 

are greatest when the loading is complete. In that case the loads on 
eifht*! side of C are proportional to m and I m. In the case of a 
.scries of travelling loads at fixed distances apart passing over the 
girder from the left, let Wj, W.j (fig. 48), at distances A' and at + a 
from the left abutment, lu- their resultants on cither side of C. 
Then the reaction at 11 is W,a// h W.,(a: 4 a)//. The bending moment 
at C is 

M =:i W,,r(/ - m)// + W.jW { 1 - (at 4 a)ll\ . 

II tht* loails are moved a distance Aa to the right, the bending 
moment becomes 

M » AM-W,(a 4A#)(/ *■ w)/f + W„w{i - (at 4 AA,-4-a)//} 

Am — \V|AAr(/ - m)fl - W^^xm/t, 

and this is positive or the bending moment iiicreo-ses, if 
W,{/ - w) W.jm, or if ^ 

Wj/m.-W.,/(/ m). But ■ D 

these arc tb<- average 
loads i»cr ft run to the 
left anti right of C. Hence, 
it the average load to the 
left ol a section is greater 
than that to the right, the 
bending moment at the 
section will be increased 
by moving the loads to 
tlie right, and vice versa. 

Heine the maximum 
landing moment at C for 


fi^J/jaOQQOOQ 


lx 


Y 


i-i-jii < 


-1-2C . • • 

Fig. 47. 


scries ol travelling loads will occur 
when the average load is the same on either side of C. If one of 
the loads is at C, spread over a very small distance in the 
neighlxiurhood of C, then a very small displacement of the loads 
will permit the fulfilment of the condition. Hence the criteriott 
for the position of the loads which makes the moment at C greatest 
is this : one load must be at C, and the other loads must bo dis- 
tributed, so that the average loads per ft. on cither side of C (the 
load at C Ixnng neglected) are nearly equal. If the loads are very 
unequal in magnitude or distance this condition may be satisfied 
for more than one position 
of the loads, but it is not Wi 

difficult to ascertain which A (5 O 
po.sition gives the maxi' 
mum moment. Generally 
one of the largest of the 
loads must be at C with as 
many others to right and 
left as is consistent with 
that condition. 

This criterion may be 
stated in another way. FIc. 48. 

The greatest bending 

moment will occur with one of the greatest loads at the section, 
and when this further condition is satisfied. Let fig. 49 represent a 
beam with the series of loads travelling from the right. Let a b be 
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the Boction considered^ and let be the load aXab when the bending 
moment there i« greatent, and W„ the last load to the right then on 
the bridge. Then the poaitioD of the loads must be that wluch satishes 
the condition 


^ greater than 


VV,-fW ^4 

vVj+Wj, ^. . ;w„ 


X 

I 


k'ss than 


W, 4 -W 4 +. 

w,+w,+; 


w. 


Fig. 50 shows the curve of bending moment under one of a series 
of travelling loads at fixed distances Let \^, Wo, W., traverse the 
girder from the left at fixed distances a, b. For the position shown 
the distribution of bending moment due to W, is given by ordinates 

of the triangle 
A'CB'; that due 
to Wg by ordin- 
ates of A'DB'; 
and that due to I 


3; ^ I* W,., % 

■f y C L- -y ch... 


o 


W3 by ordinates 
of ATB'. The 


h 

Fig. 49. 


% 

L j i total moment at 

p. - ^ three 

' loads, is the sum 
mC 4 »m + wo of 
the intercepts 
which the triangle sides cut off from the vertical under Wj. As the 
loads move over the girder, the jioints C, D, 1C descril)e the parabolas 
M,, M.j, Mn, the middle ordinates of which are JW,f, jW..f, and IW.,/. 
If these are first drawn it is easy, for any t>osition of the loads, to 
draw the lines B'C, B'D, B E, aiid to find the sum of tlic interceids 
which is the total bending moment under a load. The lower portion 
of the figure is the curve of bending moments under the leading load. 
Till W, has advanced a distance a only one load is on the girder, 
and the curve A'F gives bending moments due to W, only ; as w’, 
advances to a distance a 4 1\ two loads are on the girder, and th«- 
curve FG gives moments due to W, and W.,. GB" is the curve of 
moments for all three loatls W, + W.,4 W.^. 

Fig. 51 shows maximum bending moment curves for an extreme 
case of a siiort bridge with very unequal loads. The three lightly 
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dotted parabolas are the curves of maximum moment for each of 
the loads taken separately. The three heavily dotted curves are 
curves of maximum mom^t under each of the loads, for the throe 
loads passing over the bridge, at the given distances, from left to 
nght. As might be expected, the moments are greatest in thi.s 
case at the sections under the 15-ton load. The heav'y continuous 
lint* gives the last-mentioned curve for the reverse direction of 
pa.ssage of the loads. 

With short bridges it is best to draw the curve of maximum 
bending nioments for some assumed typical set of loads in the way 
j^t described, and to design the girder accordingly. For longer 
bridges the funicular polygon affords a method of determining 
maximum bending moments which is perhfeps more convenient. 
But very great accuracy in drawing this curve is unnecessary, 
becau^ the rolling stock of railways varies so much that the precise 
magnitude and distribution of the loads which will pass over a bridee 
^ known. All that can be done is to assume a set of Imds 
likely to produce somewhat severer straining than any probable 
actual rolling loads. Now, except for very short bridges and very 
unequal loads, a parabola can he found which includes the cvirve 
ot maximum moments. This parabola Is the curve of maximum 
moments for a travelling load uniform per ft. run. Let be the 
load per ft. run which would produce the maximum moments 


represented by this parabola. Then may be termed the uniform 
load oer ft. equivalent to any assnmed set of concentrated loads. 
Waddell has calculated tables of such equivalent uniform loads. 
But it i.s not difficult to find approximately enough for practical 
purposes, very simply. Experience shows that (a) a parabola having 
the same ordinate at the centre of the iipan, or {b) a parabola having 



Fig. 51. 

the same ordinate at one-quarter span as the curve of maximum 
moments, agrees with it closely enough for practical designing. 
A crilenon already given shows the position of any .set of loads 
which will jiroduce the greatest bending moment at the centre of the 
bridge, or at one-quarter span. Let M,. and M„ be tho.se moments. 
At a section distant 4 from the centre of a girder of span 2c, the bend- 
ing moment due to a uniform load per ft. run is 
M _!«),.(( x){i-^x). 

Putting X = o, for the centre .section 

and putting for section at quarter span 

M„ = 

pom these wjuations a value of can be obtained. Then the 
bridge is designed, .so far as the direct stresses are concerned, for 
bendmg moments due to a uniform dead load and the uniform 
equivalent load w.„ 

27. Influence iAnes.—ln dealing with the action of travelling 
loads much assistance may be obtained by using a line termed an 
influence line. Such a line has for abscissa the distance of a load 
from one end of a girder, and for ordinate the bending moment or 
^ear at any given section, or on any member, due to that load. 
Generally the influence line is drawn for unit load. In fig. 52 let 
A B be a girder supported at the ends and let it be reciuired to 
mvcbtigate the bending moment at C' due to unit load in any position 
on the girder. When the load is at F', the reaction at B is mjl and 
tp moment at C' is m{l - x)fl, which will be reckoned positive, when 
It resists a tendency of the right-hand part of the girder to turn 
^^j®cting A'F'C'B' on to the horizontal AH, 
take F/ss»n(/ - ;r)//, the moment at C of unit load at F, If tlusproces.s 
positions of the load, we get the influence line 
AGB for the bending moment at C. The area AGB is termed the 
influence arw. I'he greatest moment CO at C is x{l- x)/l. To use 
this line to investigate the maximum moment at C due to a series 



of Ravelling loads at fixed distances, let Pj, P„ P„ ... be the 
loads which at the moment considered are at distances M], w. . . . 
from the left abutment. Set off these distances along AB and let 
y*' ^ the corresponding ordinates of the influence curve 

r FO on the verticals under the loads. Then the moment at C due 
to all the loads is 

M-P,v^4.p^g4.. . . 
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The position of the loads which gives the greatest moment at C 
may be settled by the criterion given above. For a uniform travel- 
Ung load w per ft. of span» consider a smaU interval FA = Am on which 
the load is wAm. The moment due to this, at C, is wm{l-x)lm;L 

But m(l-x)Amll is the 
area of the strip Ffhk^ 
that is yAm. Hence the 
moment of the load on 
Am at C is uiyAm, and 
the moment of a uniform 
load over any portion of 
the girder is w x the area 
of the influence curve 
under that portion. It 


X- t , the scales are so chosen 

J that a inch represents i 

Xi --- - n - - j in. ton of moment, and 

m J ! ^ inch represents i ft. of 

1 ^ J span, and w is in tons per 

P ft. run, then of; is the unit 

51^ of area in measuring the 

influence curve. 


If the load is earned by a rail girder (stringer) with cross girders 
at the intersections of bracing and boom, its eftect is distributed to 
the bracing intersections D'E' (fig. 53), and the part of the influence 
line for that bay (panel) is altered. With unit load in the position 
shown, the load at D' is (/> - n)fp, and that at E' is n//>. The moment 
of the load at C is m{l - x)fl n[p - n)lp. This is the equation to the 
dotted line RS (fig. 32). 

If the unit load is at F', the reaction at IV and the shear at C' 



Fig. 54. 



on the vertical under the load. Repeating the process for other 
positions, we get the influence line AGHB, for the shear at C due to 
unit load anywhere on the girder. GC-x/l and CH ~ - .t)//. 

The lines AG, HB are parallel. If the load is m the bay and is 
carried by a rail girder which distributes it to cross girders at D'E', 
the part of the influence line under this bay is altered. Let « (Fig. 55) 
bi‘ the distance of the load from D', the distance of D' from the 
left abutment, and p the length of a bay. The loads at D'', E, 
due to unit weight on the rail girder are {p ■ n)/p and n/p. The 
reaction at B' is {{p~ n)x-^-\-niXi-^’p)}lpl. The shear at C' is the 

reaction at B' less the 
load at £', that is, 

{p{xi + n)-nl)fpl, 
which is the equation to 
the line DH (fig. 54). 
Clearly, the distnbution 
of the load by the .rail 
girder considerably allers 
the distribution of shear 
due to a load in the bay 
in which the section con- 
sidered lies. The total 
shear due to a scries of 
loads P„ Pg, ... at dis- 
tances m,, . . . from 

Fig, 55. left abutment, y,»ya, . 

being the ordinates 
of the influence curve under the loads, is SsaP,yi + P^a + . . . 
Generally, the greatest shear S at C wiU occur when the longer of the 

X enfi into which C divides the girder is fully loaded and the 
‘ is unloaded, the leading load being at C. If the loads are very 
unequal or unequally spaced, a trial or two wiU determine which 
posraon gives the greatest value of S. The greatest t^ear at C' of 
the oppoTO si|ps to that due to the loading of the longer segment 



occurs with the shorter segment loaded. For a uniformly distributed 
load w per ft. run the shear at C is w x the area of the influence curve 
under the segment covered by the load, attention being paid to the 
sign of the area of the curve. If the load rests directly on the main 
girder, the greatest -f and - shears at C will.be wxAGC and 
-tt'xCHB. But if the load is distributed to the bracing inter- 
sections by rail and cross girders, then the shear at C' will be attest 
when the load extends to N, and will have the values w x ADN and 
-wxNEB. 

An interesting paper by F. C. Lea, dealing with the determination 
of stress due to concentrated loads, by the method of influence lines 
will be found in Proc. Inst. CM, clxi. p. a6i. 

Influence lines were described by Fr&nkel, Der Civilingenieufy 
1876. See also Handbuch d*r Ingsniiur-mssenschaft^n, ^ 1 . ii. ch. 
X. (1882), and Levy, La Stattque graphique (1886). Thei;e hi & useful 
pa^r by l^of. (». F. Swain {Trans, Am, Soc, CM, xvii., 1887), 
and another by L. M. Hoskins {Proc. Am, Soc, CM. xxv., 1899). 

28. Eddy's AfrtAod. — Another method of invesii^ting the 
maximum ^ear at a section due to any distribution of a travelling 
load has been given by Prof. H. T. Eddy {Trans, Am. Soc, CM. xxii., 
1890). Let hk (fig. 56) rc]>rcseni in magnitude and position a load 
W, at X from the left abutment, on a girder AB of span /. Lay off kt 
kg. horizontal and equal to /. J oin / and g to A and A. Draw verticals 
at A, B, and join no. Obviously no is horizontal and equal to /. 
Also mnfmf- hkjkf or mn - W(/ - a )//, which is the reaction at A 
due to the load at C, and is the shear at any point of AC. Similarly, 
po is the reaction at B and shear at any point of CB. The shad^ 
rectangles represent the distribution of shear due to the load at C, 
while no may be termed the datum line of shear. Let the load move 
to D, so that its di.stance from the left abutment is x+n. Draw a 
vertical at D, intersecting /A, Ag, in s and q. Then qrjro-kkfhg or 

W(/ ,r a) II, which is the reaction at A and shear at any point 
of AD, for the new position of the load. Similarly, W(x-f «)/f 

is the shear on !^B. The distribution of shear is given by the partially 
shaded rectangles. For the application of this method to a series of 
loads Prof. Eddy’s paper must be referred to. 

29. Economic Span. the case of a bridge of many spans, 
there is a length of span which makes the cost of the bridge least. 
The cost of abutments and bridge flooring is practically independent 
of the length of span adopted. Let P be the cost of one pier ; G the 
cost of the main girders for one span, erected ; n the number of 
spans ; / the length of one span, and L the length of the bridge 
between abutments. Then, n-L/l nearly. Cost of piers (« - i)P. 
Cost of main girders «G. The cost of a pier will not vary materially 
with the span adopted. It depends mainly on the character of the 
foundations and height at which the bridge is carried. The cost 
of the main girders for one span will vary nearly as the square of the 
span for any given of girder and intensity of live load. That is, 
G-aP, where a is a constant. Hence the total cost of that part of 
the bridge which varies with the sj^an adopted is — 

C=r(w - I)P+ 

= LP// - P-i-Lti/. 

Difierentiating and equaling to zero, the cost is least when 




Ll^ 

P 


+ 


La 5=0, 


P=:a/«=^G: 


that is, when the cost of one pier is equal to the cost erected of the 
main girders of one span. Sir Guilford Molesworth puts this in a 
convenient but less exact form. Let G be the cost of superstructure 



of a roo-ft. span erected, and P the cost of one pier with itsprotectioiL 
Then the economic span is /= 100 JG. 

30. Limiting Span . — If the weight of the main girders of a bridge, 
per ft. run in tons, is— 

according to a formula already given, then becomes infinite if 
A -/r so, or if 

/sK/r, 


IV. x8 a 
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whew 1 1* the span in feet and r is the ratio of span to depth of girder 
at centre, l aking K for steel girders as 7200 to 9000, 
limiting Span in Ft. 
r^l 2 /=-6ooto 750 

» 10* ~ 720 to 900 

2r 8 s- 900 to 1X20 

The practical limit of span would be less than this. Professor 
Claxton Fidler (Treatise on Bridge Construction, 1887) has made a 
very careful theoretical analysis of the weights of bridges of different 
tyiHfs, and lias obtained the following values for the limiting spans. 
For parallel girders when r -io, the limiting span is 1070 ft. For 
paratxilic or lx>wstring girders, when f=8, the limiting .span is 
1280 ft. For flexible suspension bridges with wrought iron link 
chains, and dip ,»i>th of the span, the limiting span is 2800 ft. 
For stiffcne<I suspension bridges with wire cables, if the dip is Atli 
of the span the limiting span js 2700 to 3600 ft., and if the dip is Jth 
of the span, 3230 to 4230 ft., according to the factor of safety allowed. 

31. Braced Girders.— A frame is a rigid structure composed 
of 'straight struts and ties. The struts and ties are called bracing 
bars. The frame as a whole may be subject to a bending moment, 
but each member is simply extended or compressed so that the 
total stress on a ^iven member is the same at all its cross sections, 
while the intensity of stress is uniform for all the parts of any 
one cross section. This result must follow in any frame, the 
members of which are so connected that the joints offer little 
or no resistance to change in the relative angular position of the 
members. Thus if the members are pinned together, the joint 
consisting of a single circular pin, the centre of which lies in the 
axis of the piece, it is clear that the direction of the only stress 
which can be transmitted from pin to pin will coincide with tl^ 
axis. The axis becomes, therefore, a line of resistance, and in 
reasoning of the stresses on frames we may treat the frame as 
consisting of simple straight lines from joint to joint, it is 
found in practice that the stresses on the several members do 
not differ sensibly whether these members are pinned together 
with a single pin or more rigidly jointed by several bolts or 
rivets. Frames arc much used as girders, and they also give 
useful dcsign.s for suspension and arched bridges. A frame used 
to support a weight is often called a truss ; the stresses on the 
various members of a truss can be computed for any given load 
with greater accurac'y than the intensity of stress on the various 
parts of a continuous structure such as a tubular girder, or the 
ril) of an arch. Many assumptions are made in treating of the 
flexure of a ’continutnis structure which are not strictly true ; 
no assumption is made in determining the stresses on a irame 
except that the joints are flexible, and that the frame shall be 
so stiff as not sensibly to alter in form under the load. Frames 
used as bridge trusses should never be designed so that the 
elongation or compression of one meml>er vAn elongate or 
compress any other member. An example will serve to make 
the meaning of this limitation clearer. Let a frame consist of 
the five members AB, BD, DC, CA, CB (fig. 57), jointed at the 
points A, B, {' and D, and all capable of 

“yT resisting tension and compression. This 

I \ y frame will be r/gtV/, it cannot l)t‘ distorted 

I without causing an alteration in the length 

I ‘n, of one or more of the members ; but if from 

/ y^ a change of temperature or any other cause 

one or all of the members change their 
Fic,. 57, length, this will not produce a stress on any 
member, but wdll merely cause a change in 
the form of the frame. Such a frame as this cannot be 
setj^strained. A workman, for instance, cannot produce a 
stress on one member by making some other meml^er of a wrong 
length. Any error of this kind will merely affect the form of the 
frame ; if, however, another member be introduced iKjtween 
A and D, then if BC be shortened AD wifi be strained so as to 
extend it, and the four other members will be compressed ; if 
CB is lengthened AD will thereby be compressed, and the four 
other members extended ; if the workman does not make CB 
and AD of exactly the right length they and all the members 
will be permanently strained. These stresses will be unknown 
tpxantittes, which the Cosigner cannot uke mto account, and 
such a combination should if possible be avoided. A frame of 
this second type is said to have one redundant member. 


32. Types of Braced Girder Figs. 58, 59 and 60 

show an independent girder, a cantilever, and a cantilever and 
suspended girder bridge. 

In a three-span bridge continuous girders are tighter than dis- 
continuous ones by about 45 % for the dead load and 15 % for the 
live load, ii no allowance is m^e for ambiguity due to uncertainty 
as to the level of the sup- 
ports. Tlie cantilever and 
suspended girder types are 
as economical and free 
from uncertainty as to 
the stresses. In long-span 
bridges the cantilever 
S5rstem permits erection 
by building out, which is economical and sometimes necessary. It is, 
however, unstable unless rigidly fixed at the piers. In the Forth 
bridge stability is obtained partly by the great excess of dead over 
live Toad, partly by the great width of the river piers. The majority 
of bridges not of great span have girders with parallel booms. This 
mvolves the fewest difficulties of workmanship and perhaps permits 


the closest approximation of actual to theoretical dimension.^ of the 
parts. In spans over 200 ft . it is economical to have* one Uorlaontal 
boom and one polygonal (approximately parabolic) boom. The hog- 
backed girdei' Is a compromise belwt^ the two types, avoiding 
some dilliculties of con.struction near the ends of the girder. 

Most braced girders may be considered as built up of two simple 

T 


Fig. 60, 

forms of truss, the king-post truss (fig. f>i, a), or the queen-post 
truss (fig. 6i, h). These may be used in either the upright or the 
inverted jiosition. A multiple truss consists ol a nuniner of simple 
trusses, e.g. Bollman truss. Some timber bridges consist of queen - 
post trujwics in the upright jiosilion, as shown diagrammatically in 
fig. 62. where the circles indicate points at which the flooring girders 




Fig. 61. 


transmit load to the main girders. Compound trusses consist of 
simple trusses used os primary, secondary and tertii^ trus.ses, 
the secondary supported on the primary, and the tertiary on the 
secondary. Thus, the Fink truss consists of king-post trusses ; 
the Pratt truss (fig. 63) and the Whipple truss (fig. 64) of queen -post 
trus.ses alternately upnght and inverted. 

A combination bridge is built partly ol timber, partly of steel, 


/ 







> i 

3 0 C 

Fig. 62. 

3 0 Y 


the compression members being Kenerally of timber and the tension 
mem^rs of steel. On the Paanc coast, where excellent timber is 
obtainable and steel works are distant, combination bridges are 
still largely used (Ottcwell, Trans. Am. ISoc. C.E. xxvii p. 467). 
The combination bridge at Roseburgh, Oregon, is a cantilever bridge. 
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The shore arms are 147 ft. span, the river arms X05 ft., and the 
suspended girder 80 ft., the- total distance between anchor piers 
being 584 ft. The Boor beams, floor and railing are timber. 
The compressiem members are of timber, except the struts and bottom 
chord panels next the river piers, which are of steel. The tension 
members arc of iron and the pms of steel. The chord blocks and post 
shoes are of cast 'iron. 

33. Graphic Method of finding the Stresses in Braced Structures.-- 
Fig. (»5 shows a common form of bridge truss known as a Warren 
girder, with hnes indicating external forces applied to the joints ; 



Ftg. 63. 


half the load earned between the two lower joints next the piers 
on either side is dirtictly carried b>' the abutments. The sum of the 
two upward vertical reactions must clearly be equal to the sum of 
the loads. The lines in the diagram represent the directions of a 
series of forces which must all be in equilibrium ; these hiu‘s may, 
for an object to be explained in the next paragraph, be conveniently 
named by the letters in the spaces wliicli they separate instead of 
by the method usually employed in geometry. Thus we shall call 
the first inclined line on the left hand the line AG, the line represent- 
ing the first force on the tO]> left-hand joint AB, the first horizontal 
member at the top left hand the line HH, &c. ; similarly each point 
requires at least three letters to denote it ; the top first left-hand 
joint may be called ABHG, Ixiing the point where these four spaces 
meet. In this method of lettering, every enclosed space must be 
designated by a lettei ; all external forces must be represented by 
lines oHisidp the frame, and each space betwetm any two forces must 
receive a distinctive letter ; this method of lettering was first pro- 
posed by O. Hennci and R. H. Bow {Economics of Construction). 
and IS convenient in applying the theory of recijirocal figures to the 
computation of stresses on frames. 

34. Reiiprocal Figures,—]. Clerk Maxwell gave {Phil. Mag. 1864) 



Fig. 64. 


the following definition of reciprocal figures Two plane figures 
are reciprocal when they consist of an equal number of lines so that 
corresponding lilies in the two figures are parallel, and corresponding 
hnes which converge to a jjoint in one figure form a closed polygon 
in the other." 

Ix't a frame (without redundant members), and the external 
forces which keep it m equilibrium, be represented by a diagram 
constituting one of these two plane figures, then the lines in the other 
plane figure or the reciprocal will represent in direction and niagm 
tude the force.s between the joints of the frame, and. consequently, 
the stress on each member, as will now be explained. 

Reciprocal figures are easily drawn by following definite rules, 
and afford therefore a simple method of computing the stresses 
on members of a frame. 

The external forces on a frame or bridge in equilibrium under 
those forces may, by a well-known proposition in statics, be repre- 
sented by a closed polygon, each side of which is parallel to one 
force, and represents the force in magnitude as well as in direction. 
The sides of the polygon may be arranged in any order, provided 
care is taken .so to draw them that in passing round the polygon in 



one direction this direction may for each side correspond to the 
direction of the force which it represents. 

This polygon of forces may, oy a slight extension of the above 
definition, called the recipfocal figure of the external forces, if 
the sides are arranged ki the same order as that of the joints on 
which they act, so Uiat if the joints and forces be numbered i, 2, 5. 
4, &c,, round the outside of the frame in one direction, and 

returning at last to joint x. then in the polygon the side represent- 
ing theToree 2 will be next the side representing the force 1, and 
be followed by the aide representing the force 3, and so forth. 


This polygon falls under the definition of a reciprocal figure given 
by Clerk Maxwell, if we consider the frame as a ^int in equilibrium 
under the external forces. 

Fig. 66 shows a frame supported at the two end joints, and loaded 
at each top joint. The loads and the supporting forces are indicated 
by arrows. Fig. 67 a shows the reciprociu figure or polygon for the 
external forces on the assumption that the reactions are slightly in- 
clined. The lines in fig. 67 a. lettered in the usual manner, correspond 
to the forces indicate by arrows in fig. 66, and lettered according 
to Bow’s method. When all the forces are vertical, as will be 
the case in girders, the i>olygon of external forces will be reduced 
to two straight lines, fig. 67 b, superimposed and divided so that the 
length AX represents the load AX, the length AB the load AB, the 
length YX tlie reaction YX, and so forth. The line XZ consists of 
a series of lengths, as XA, AB . . . DZ, representing the loads taken 
in their order. In subsequent diagrams tne two reaction lines will, 
for the sake of clearness, be drawn as if slightly inclined to the 
vertical. 

If thtnre are no redundant members in the frame, there will be only 
two members abutting at the jioint of support, for these two membws 
will be sufficient to balance the reaction, whatever its direction 
mav be ; we can therefore draw two triangles, each having as one 
side the reaction YX, and having the two other sides parallel to 
tliese two members ; each of these triangles will represent a polygon 
of forces in eejuilibrium at the point of support. Of these two 
triangles, shown in fig. 67 c, select that in which the letters X and 
y are so placed that (naming the apex of the triangle K) the lines 
XE and YE are the lines parallel to the two members of the same 
name in the frame (fig. 66). Then the triangle YXE is the reciprocal 


Fig. <)#). 



figure of the three lines YX, XE, EY in the fri^e, and represents the 
three forces in equilibrium at the point YXE of the frame. The 
direction of YX, being a thrust upwards, shows the direction in 
wliich we must go round the triangle YXE to find the direction of the 
two other forces ; doii^ this we find that the force XE must act down 
towards the point YXE, and the force IIY away from the same point. 
Putting arrows on the frame diagram to indicate the diri‘ction of the 
force.s, we see that the member EY roust pull and therefore act as a 
tic, and that the member XE must push and act as a stmt. Passing 
to the point XEFA we find two known forces, the load XA acting 
downwards, and a push from the strut XE, which, being in compres- 
sion, must push at lx)th ends, as indicated by the arrow, fig. 66. The 
direction.s and magnitudes of these two forces are already drawn (fig. 
67 a) in a fitting position to represent part of thepolygon of forces at 
XEFA ; beginning with the upward thrust HX, continuing down 
X A, and drawing AF parallel to AF in the frame wc complete the 
polygon by drawing Er parallel to EF in the frame. The point F is 
determined by the intersection of the two hnes, one beginning at A, 
and the other at E. We then have the polygon of forew EXAF, the 
reciprocal figure of the hnes meeting at that ^int in the frame, 
and representiiuf the forces at the point EXAF ; the direction of 
the forces on KH and XA being known determines the dirrotiw 
of the forces due to the elastic reaction of the members AF and EF, 
showing AF to push as a strut, while EF is a tic. We have 
guided in the selection of the particular quadrilateral adopted by 
the rule of arranging the order of the sides so that the .same letters 
indicate corresponding sides in the diagram of the frame and its 
reciprocal. Continuing the construction of the diagram ra the same 
way. wc arrive at fig. 67 d as the complete reciprocal figure pt the 
frame and forces upon it, and we tee that ^ch Ime in the reci^ocal 
figure measuTM the stress on the corresponding member in srtuw, 

and that the polygon of forces acting at any pomt, w UKY , in the 
frame it represented by a polygon oi the same name in toe reciprocal 
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figure. The directioa of tlie force in each member easily ascertained 
by proceeding in the manner above described. A single known force 
in a polygon determines the direction of all the others, as these must 
all correKpond with arrows pointing the same way round the polygon. 
Let the arrows ht placed on the frame round each joint, and so as to 
indicate the direction of each force on tliat joint ; then when two 
arrows point to one another on the same piece, that piece is a tie ; 
when they point from one another the piece is a strut. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the forces exerted by the two ends of any one 
member must be equal and opposite. Tnis method is universally 
applicable where there are no redundant members. The reci proem 
figure for any loaded frame is a complete formula for the stres.s on 
every membt^r of a frame of that particular class with loads on 
given joints. 

Consider a Warren girder (fig. 68), loaded at the top and bottom 
joints. Fig. 69 b is the polygon of external forces, and 6 q r is lialf the 
reciprocal figure. The comjuete reciprocal figure is shown in fig. Oq a. 

1 he mcthoil of sections already descrilied is often more convenient 
than the method of recipriKOl figures, and the method of influence 
lines is also often the readiest way of deahtig with braced girders. j 



35. Chattt Loaded uniformly along a Horitontal Line.— ^If the 
lengths of the links be assumed indimnitely short, the chain under 
given simple distributions of load will take the form of comjiara- 
lively simple mathematical curves known as catenaries. The true 
catenary is that assumed by a chain of uniform weight per unit of 
length, but the form generaUy adopted for suspension bridges is that 
assumed by a chain under a weight uniformly distributed relatively 
to a horizontal line. This curve is a parabola. 

Remembering that in this case the centre bending moment Zwl will 
be equal to wL«/8, we see that the horizontal tension H at the vertex 
for a span L (the points of support being gt bqual heights) is given 
by the expression 

I H*wL*/8y. 

or, calling a the distance from the vertex to the point of support, 

The value of H Is equal to the maximum tension on the bottom 
flange, or compression on the top flange, of a girder of equal span, 
and ri^lartg^^dcd, and having a depth equal to the dip 

C^tider any other point F of the curve, fig. 70, at a distance x 


from the vertex, the horizontal component of the resultant (tai^ent 
to the curve) will be unaltered ; the vertical component V will be 
simply the sum of the loads between O and F, or wx. In the triangle 
FDC, let FD be tangent to the curve, FC vertical, and DC horizontal ; 
these three sides will necessarily be proportional respectively to the 



resultant tension along the chain at F, the vertical force V passing 
through the point D, and the horizontel tension at O ; hence 

H : V = DC : FC - wx-fiy : wx = xjz : y, 
hcficr IX! is the half of OC, proving the curve to be a parabola. 

The value of R, the tension at any point at a distance x from the 
vertex, is obtained from the equation 

R2 =r + V* w'^X*l/\.y^ I- w’^x^. 
or, 

•2 f ;r»/4V*). 

Let * be the angle between the tangent at any point having the 
co-ordinates r and y measured from the vertex, then 

3 tani-2y/r. 

Let the length of half the parabolic chain be called s, then 

4 s^x + 2y‘^lix. 

1 'he following is the approximate expression for the relation 
l^etween a change As in the length of the halt chain and the corre- 
sponding change Ay in the dip : — 

Si As-X + (2f^x) 2rAv -f (Ar)*} -x-i ly^/^x + 4yAyl}x y 2 Av73a. 
or, neglecting the last term, 

.5 As-^yAyjjiX, 

and 


b Av-^xAsjyy. 

From these equations the deflection produced by any given stress 
on the chains or by a change of temperature can In* calculated. 

36. Deflection of (iirders. — Let fig 71 represent a beam Ixml by 
external loads. l.et the origin O be taken at the lowest point of the 
bent beam. Then the deviation r - DlC of the neutral axis of the bent 
beam at any point D from the axis OX i.s given by the relation 

M 

El' 

wliere M is the liending moment and I the amount of inertia of the 
beam at D, and E is the coefficient of elasticity. It is usually 
accurate enough in deflection calculations to take for 1 the moment of 
inertia at the centre of the beam and to consider it constant for the 
length of tin* lieam. Then 

I L,. 


The integration can be performed when M is expressed in terms of x. 
Thus for a beam supported at the ends and loaded with w per inch 
length where a is the half span. Then the deflection 

at the centre is the value of 
y for 4r=a, and is 

A- A 

24 £I 

The radius of curvature of 
the beam at D is given by 
the relation 

R=.EI/M. 

37. Graphic Method of 
finding Deflection . — Divide 
the span L into any con- 
venient number ft of etjual 
parts of length /, so that 
m/^L; compute the radii 
of curvature R„ R,, R, for 
the several sections. Let 
measurements along the beam be represented according to any 
convenient scale, so that calling Li and the lengths to be drawn on 
paper, we have LtzaL, ; now let r,, r, be a series of radii such that 
r]=:R,/a6, r^»KJab, Ac., where b is any convenient constant chosen 
<tt such magnitude as will allow arcs with the radii, fj, Ac., to be 
drawn with the means at the draughtsmsa’s dispcwal. Draw a curve 
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as Shown in fig. 72 with arcs of the length 1 ,, Ac., and with the 
radii r^, Ac. (note, for a length U, at each end the radius will 
infinite, and the curve must end with a straight line tangent to the 
last arc), then let v be the measured defiection of this curve from the 
straight line, and V the actual deflection of the bridge; we have 
V=av/b, appoximately. This method distorts the curve, so that 
vertical ordinates of the curve are drawn to a scale b times greater 
than that of the horizontal ordinates. Thus if the horisontal scaU' 
be one-tenth of an inch to the foot, a- 120, and a beam 100 ft. in 
length would be drawn equal to 10 in. ; then if the true radius at 
the centre were 10,000 ft., this radius, if the curve were undistorted. 



would be on paper 1000 in., but making = wo can draw the curve 
with a radius of 20 in. The vertical distortion of the curve must not 
be so great that there is a very sensible difference between the length 
of the arc and its chord. This can Ixi regulated by altering the value 
of 6. In fig. 72 distortion is earned too far ; this figure is merely used 
as an illustration. 

38. Camber, — In order tliat a girder may become straight under 
its working load it should be constructed with a camber or upward 
convexity equal to the calculated deflection. Owing to the yielding 
of joints when a beam is first loaded a smaller modulus of elasticity 
should be taken than for a solid bar. For riveted girders E is about 
17,500,000 It) per sti- in. lor first loading. W. J. M. Rankine gives 
the approximate rule 

Working deflection - 3 -- r* 7 io,oooA, 

where / is the span and h the depth of the beam, the stresses 
being thost^ usual in bridgework, due to the total dead and live 
load (W. C. U.) 

BRIDGET, SAINT, more properly Brigid {c, 452-523), one 
of the patron saints of Ireland, was born at Faughart in county 
Louth, her father being a prince of Ulster. Refusing to marry, 
she chose a life of seclusion, making her cell, the first in Ireland, 
under a large oak tree, whence the place was called Kil-dara, 
“ the church of the oak.” The city of Kildare is supposed to 
derive its name from St Brigid’s cell. The year of her death is 
generally placed in 523. She was buried at Kildare, but her 
remains were afterwards translated to Downpatrick, where they 
were laid beside the bodies of St Patrick and St Columba. Her 
feast is celebrated on the 1st of February. A large collection of 
miraculous stories clustered round her name, and her reputation 
was not confined to Ireland, for, under the name of St Bride, 
.she became a favourite saint in England, and numerous churches 
were dedicated to her in Scotland. 

See the five lives given in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, Feb. i, 

i. gq, iig, Q50. Cf. Whitley-Stokes, Three Middle-Irish Homilies 
on the Lives of Saint Pairich, Brigit and Columba (Calcutta, 1874) ; 
Colgan, Acta SS. Hiberniae ; D. O'Hanlon, Lives of Irish Saints, vol. 

ii. ; Knowles, Life of St Brigid (1907) ; further bibliography in 
Ulysse Chevalier, Bipertotre aes sources hist. Bio.-Bibl. (and ed., 
Paris, 1905), s.i». 

BRIDGET, BRiGiTTA^BiRomA, OPiWBDBN, BAINT (^. 13 ^^- 
^ 373 )f niost celebrated saint of the northern kingdoms, was 
the daughter of Birger Persson, governor and logman (provincial 
judge) ^ Upidand, and one of the richest landowners of the 
counl^. !hi 1316 she was married to Ulf Gudmarson, lord of 
Nericia, to whom she bore eight children, one oi whom was 
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afterwards honoured as St Catherine of Sweden. Brid^t’s 
saintly and charitable IHe soon made her known far and wide ; 
she gained, too, great religious influence over her husband, with 
whom (1341^1343) she went on pilgrimage to St James of 
Compptella. In 1344, shortly after their return, Ulf died in 
the Cistercian monastery of Alvastra in East Gothland, and 
Bridget now devoted herself wholly to religion. As ,a child she 
had Steady believed herself to have visions ; these now became 
more trequent, and her records of these “ revelations,” which 
were translated into Latin by Matthias, canon of Linkdping, and 
by her confessor, Peter, prior of Alvastra, obtained a great 
vogue during the middle ages. It was about this time ^t she 
founded the order of St Saviour, or Bridgittines of which 
the principal house, at Vadstena, was richly endowed by King 
Magnus 11 . and his queen. About 1350 she went to R()mc, 
partly to obtain from the pope the authorisation of the new 
order, partly in pursuance of her self-imposed mission to elevate 
the moral tone of the age. It was not till 1370 that Pope 
Urban V. confirmed the rule of her order; but meanwhile 
Bridget had made herself universally beloved in Rome by her 
kindness and good works. Save for occasional pilgrimages, 
including one to Jerusalem in 1373, she remained in Rome till 
her death on the 23rd of July 1373. She was canonized in 1391 
by Pope Boniface IX., and her feast is celebrated on the 9th of 
October. 

Bibuouraphy. — CA. tho Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 8. iv. 
368-5 ()o; the Vita Sanctae Brigittae, edited by C. Annersledt in 
Scriptores return Suedicarum medii aevi, iii. 185-244 (IJpnala, 1871). 
The best modern work on the subject is by the comtesse Catherine 
de Flavigny, entitled Satnte Brigitte de S^de, sa vie, ses rtvMions 
et son anuvre (Paris, 1892), which contains an exhaustive bibliography. 
The Revelations are contained in the critical edition of St Bridget's 
works published by the Swedish Historical Society and edited by 
G. E. Klemming (Stockholm, 1857-1884, 11 vols.). For full biblio- 
graplw (to 1904) see Ulysse Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hisL 
Bio.^Bm., s.v. *' Brigitte.’* 

BRIDGETON, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Cumberland county, New Jersey, U.S.A., in the south part of the 
state, on Cohansey creek, 38 m. S. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 
11424 ; (1900) 13,913, of whom 653 were foreign-born and 701 
were negroes ; (1905, state census) 13,624. It is served by the 
West Jersey & Sea Shore and the Central of New Jersey railways, 
by electric railways connecting with adjacent towns, and by 
Delaware river steamboats on Cohansey creek, which is navigable 
to this point. It is an attractive residential city, has a park of 
650 acre.s and a fine public library, and is the seat of West Jersey 
academy and of Ivy Hall, a school for girls. It is an important 
market town and distributing centre for a rich agricultural 
region ; among its manufactures are glass (the product, chiefly 
glass bottles, being valued in 1905 at $1,252,795 — ^42*3 % of 
the value of all the city’s factory products — and Bridgeton 
ranking eighth among the cities of iht United States in this 
industry), machinery, clothing, and canned fruits and vegetables ; 
it also has dyeing and finishing works. Though Bridgeton is a 
port of entry, its foreign commerce is relatively unimportant. 
The first settlement in what is now Bridgeton was made toward 
the close of the i8th century. A pioneer iron-works was estab- 
lished here in 1814. The city of Bridgeton, formed by the union 
of the township of Bridgeton and the township of Cohansey 
(incorporated in 1845 *848 respectively), was chartered 

in 1864. 

BRIDGETT, THOMAS EDWARD (1829-1899), Roman 
Catholic priest and historical writer, was bom at D^y on the 
30 th of January 1839. He was brought up a Baptist, but in his 
sixteenth year joined the Church of England. In 1847 1 '® entered 
St John’s College, Cambridge, with the intention of Uking orders. 
Being unable to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles he could 
not teke his degree, and in 1850 became a Roman Catholic, soon 
afterwards joining the Congregation of the Redemptorists. He 
went through his novitiate at St Trond in Belgium, and after 
a course of five years of theological study at Wittem, in Holland, 
was ordained priest. He returned to Ei^land in 1856, and for 
over forty years led an active life as a missioner in England and 
Ireland, preabhing in over 80 mbsions and 140 retreats to the 
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clergv and to nuns. His stay in Limerick was particularly 
successful, and he founded a religious confraternity of laymen 
which numbered 5000 members. Despite his arduous life as a 
priest, Bridgett found time to produce literary works of value, 
chiefly dealing with the history of the Reformation in Imgland ; 
among these are The Life of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester (18R8); The life and Writings of Sir Thomas More 
{1890) ; History of the Eucharist in Great Britain (2 vols., 1881) ; 
Our Lady's Dmry (1875, 3rd ed. 1890). He died at Clapham on 
the 17th of February 1899. 

For a conmlcti- list of Bridgett’s works see The Life of Father 
hridgett, by C. Ryder (I-ondbn, 1906). 

BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS EGERTON, jan Duke of (1736- 
1803), the originator of British inland navigation, younger son 
of the I St duke, was born on the 21st of May 1736. Scroop, ist 
duke of Bridgewater (1^81-1745), was the son of the 3rd earl of 
Bridgewater, and was created a duke in 1720 ; he was the great- 
grandson of John KgtTton, 1st earl of Bridgewater (d. 1649 ; cr. 
1617), whose name is associated with the production of Milton’s 
Comus ; and the latter was the son of Sir 'Ehomas Egerton 
(1540 1017), Queen Elizabeth’s lord keeper and James I.’s lord 
chancellor, who was created baron of Ellesmere in 1603, and in 
ifjjb Viscount Brackley 

Francis Egerton succeeded to the dukedom at the age of twelve 
on the death of his brother, the 2nd duke. As a child he was 
sickly and of such unpromising intellectual capacity that at 
one time tlic idea of cutting the entail was seriously entertained. 
Shortly alter attaining his majority he became engaged to the 
beautiful duchess of Hamilton, but her refusal to give up the 
acquaintance of her sister, Lady ('oventr>% led to the breaking 
off of the match. Thcreuptm the duke broke up his London 
establishment, and retiring to his estate at Worsley, devoted 
himself to the making of canals. The navigable canal from 
Worsley to Manchester which he projected for the transport of 
the coal obtained on his estates was (with the exception of the 
Sankey canal) the first great undertaking of the kind executed 
in Great Britain in modem times. The construction of this 
remarkable work, with its famous aqueduct across the Irwell, 
was carried out by James Brindley, the celebrated engineer. 
The completion of this canal led the duke to undertake a still 
more ambitious work. In 1762 he obtained parliarnentar)^ 
powers to provide an improved waterway between Liverpool 
and Manchester by means of a canal. The difficulties 
encountered in the execution of the latter work were still more 
formidable than those of the Worsley canal, involving, as they 
did, the carrying of the canal over Sale Moor Moss. But the 
genius of Brindley, his engineer, proved superior to all obstacles, 
and though at one period of the undertaking the financial re- 
sources of the duke were almost exhausted, the work was carried 
to a triumphant conclusion. The untiring perseverance displayed 
by the duke in surmounting the various difficulties that retarded 
the accomplishment of his projects, together with the pecuniary 
restrictions he imposed on himself in order to supply the necessary 
capital (at one time he reduced his personal expenses to £400 
a year), affords an instructive example of that energy and self- 
denial on which the success of‘ great undertakings so much 
depends. Both these canals were completed when the duke 
was only thirty-six years of age, and the remainder of his life 
was spent in extending them and in improving his estates ; 
and during the latter years of his life he derived a princely 
income from the success of his enterprise. Though a steady 
supporter of Pitt’s administration, he never took any prominent 
part m politics. 

He died unmarried on the 8th of March 1803, when the ducal 
title became extinct, but the earldom of Bridgewater passed to a 
cousin, John William Egerton, who became 7th earl. By his 
will he devised his can^s and estates on trust, under which 
his nephew, the marquess of Stafford (afterwards first duke of 
Sutherland), became the first beneficiary. and next his son Francis 
Leveson Gower (afterwards first earl of Ellesmere) and his issue. 
In order that the trust should last as long as possible, an extra- 
ordinary use was made of the legal rule that property may be 
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settled for the duration of lives in being and twenty-one years 
after, by choosing a great number of persons connected with 
the duke and their living issue and adding to them the peers 
who had taken their seats in the House of Lords on or before 
the duke’s decease. Though the last of the peers died in 1857, 
one of the commoners survived till the 19th of October 1883, and 
consequently the trust did not expire till the 19th of October 
1903, when the whole property passed under the undivided 
control of the earl of Ellesmere. The canals, however, had in 
1872 been transferred to the Bridgewater Navigation Company, 
by whom they were sold in 1887 to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. 

BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS HENRY EGERTON, 8th Earl of 
(1756-1829), was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and became fellow of All Souls in 1780, and F.R.S. in 1781. He 
held the rectories of Middle and Whitchurch in Shropshire, 
but the duties were performed by a proxy. He succeeded his 
brother (see above) in the earldom in 1823, and spent the latter 
part of his life in Paris. He was a fair scholar, and a zealous 
naturalist and antiquarian. When he died in Febniary 1829 
the earldom became extinct. He bequeathed to the British 
Museum the valuable Egerton MSS. dealing with the literature 
of France and Italy, and also £12,000. He also left £8000 at the 
disposal of the president of the Royal Society, to be paid to the 
author or authors who might be selected to write and publish 
1000 copies of a treatise “ On the Power, Wisdom and Goodness 
of God, as manifested in the Creation.” Mr Davies Gilbert, 
who then filled the office, selected eight persons, each to under- 
take a branch of this subject, and each to receive £rooo as his 
reward, together with any benefit that might accrue from the 
sale of his work, according to the will of the testator. 

The Bridgewater treatises were published as follows: — i. 7 'he 
Adaptation of External Nature to the moral and Intellectual Condition 
of Man, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2. The Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man, by John Kidd, M.I>. 
3. Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference to Natural 
Theolop', by William Whewell, D.D. 4. The Hand, its Mechanism 
and Vital Endowments as evincing Design, by Sir Charles Bell, 
5. Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered with reference to Natural 
Theology, by Peter Mark Roget. 6. Geology and Mineralogy con- 
sidered with reference to Natural Theol^y, by William Buckland, D.D. 
7. The Habits and Instincts of Animals with reference to Natural 
Theology, by William Kirby. 8. Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 
Function of Digestion, considered with reference to Natur^ Theology, 
by William Prout, M.D. The works are of unequal merit ; several 
of them took a high rank in apologetic literature. They first appeared 
during the years 1H33 to 1840, and afterwards in Bohn's Scientific 
Library. 

BRIDGITTINES, an order of Augustinian canonesses founded 
by St Bridget of Sweden (q.v.) c. 1350, and approved by Urban V. 
in 1370. It was a “ double order,” each convent having attached 
to it a small community of canons to act as chaplains, but under 
the government of the abbess. The order spread widely in 
Sweden and Norway, and played a remarkable part in promoting 
culture and literature in Scandinavia ; to this is to be attributed 
the fact that the head house at Vastein, by Lake Vetter, was 
not suppressed till 1595. There were houses also in other lands, 
so that the total number amounted to 80. In England, the 
famous Bridgittinc convent of Syon at Isleworth, Middlesex, 
was founded and royally endowed by Henry V. in 1415, and 
became one of the richest and most fashionable and influential 
nunneries in the country. It was among the few religious houses 
restored in Mary’s reign, when nearly twenty of the old com- 
munity were re-established at Syon. On Elizabeth’s accession 
they migrated to the Low Countries, and thence, after many 
vicissitudes, to Rouen, and finallj^ in 1594 to Lisbon. Here they 
remained, always recruiting their numbers from England, till 
t86i, when they returned to England. Syon House is now 
established at Chudleigh in Devon, the only English community 
that can boast an unbroken conventual existence since pre- 
Reformation times. Some six other Bridgittine convents exist 
on the Continent, but the order is now^ composed only of women. 

See Hel3rot, HisUnre des ordres religieux (17x5), Iv. c. 4 ; Max 
Heipibucher, Orden u. Kongregaiionen (1907), h. § 83 ; Hersog- 
Haack, Reaifncyhhpddie (ed. 3), art. Wgltta ** ; A. Hamilton m 
I Dublin Review, x888, The Nuns of Syon.^ (£. C. B.) 
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BBIDGMAM, UtEDERlOK ARTHUR (1847- ), American 

artist, was bom at Tuskegee, Alabama, on the loth of November 
1847. He began as a draughtsman in New York for the American 
Bar^ Note Company in 1864-1865, and studied art in the same 
years at the Brooklyn Art School and at the National Academy 
of Design ; but he went to Paris in 1866 and became a pupil of 
J. L. G6r6roe. Paris then became his headquarters. A trip to 
Egypt in 1873-1874 resulted in pictures of the East that attr^ted 
immediate attention, and his large and important composition, 

“ The Funeral Procession of a Mummy on the Nile,” in the Paris 
Salon (1877), bought by James Gordon Bennett, brought him 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. Other paintings by him were 
“ An American Circus in Normandy,” “ Procession of the Bull 
Apis ” (now in the Corcoran Art Gdlery, Washington), and a 
“ Rumanian Lady ” (in the Temple collection, Philadelphia). 

BRIDGMAN, LAURA DEWEY (1829-1889), American blind 
deaf-mute, was bom on the 21st of December 1829 at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., being the third daughter of Daniel 1 
Bridgman (d. 1868), a substantial Baptist farmer, and his wife 
Harmony, daughter of Cushman Downer, and grand-daughter 
of Joseph Downer, one of the five first settlers (1761) of Thetford, 
Vermont. Laura was a delicate infant, puny and rickety, and 
was subject to fits up to twenty months old, but otherwise 
seemed to have normal senses ; at two years, however, she had 
a very bad attack of scarlet fever, which destroyed sight and 
hearing, blunted the sense of smell, and left her system a wreck. 
'Fhough she gradually recovered health she remmned a blind 
deaf-mute, but was kindly treated and was in particular made a 
sort of playmate by an eccentric bachelor friend of the Bridgmans, 
I\lr Asa Tenney, who as soon as she could walk used to take her 
for rambles a-field. In 1837 Mr James Barrett, of Dartmouth 
('ollege, saw her and mentioned her case to Dr Mussey, the head 
of the medical department, who wrote an account which attracted 
the attention of Dr S. G. Howe (^f.t^.), the head of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind at Boston. He determined to try to 
get the child into the Institution and to attempt to educate her ; 
her parents assented, and in October 1837 Laura entered the 
school. Though the loss of her eye-halls occasioned some 
deformity, she was otherwise a comely child and of a sensitive 
and affectionate nature j she had become familiar with the 
world alKJUt her, and was imitative in so far as she could follow 
the actions of others ; but she was limited in her communication 
with others to the narrower uses of touch— pattii^ her head 
meant approval, rubbing her hand disapproval, pushing one way 
meant to go, drawing another to come. Her mother, preoccupied 
with house-work, had already ceased to be able to control her, 
and her father’s authority was due to fear of superior lorce, not 
to reason. Dr Howe at once set himself to teach her the alphawt 
by touch. It is impossible, for reasons of space, to describe his 
efforts in detail. He taught words before the individual letters, 
and his first experiment consisting in ];^ting upon several 
common articles such as keys, spoons, laiives, &c., little paper 
labels with the names of the articles printed in raised letters, 
which he got her to feel and differentiate ; then he gave her the 
same labels by themselves, which she learnt to associate with the 
articles they referred to, until, with the spoon or knife alone 
before her she could find the right label for each from a mixed 
heap. The next stage was to give her the component letters and 
teach her to combine them in the words she knew, and gradually 
in this way she learnt all the alphabet and the ten digits, &c. 
The whole process depended, of course, on her having a human 
intelligence, which only required stimulation, and her own 
interest in learning became keener as she progressed. On t^ 
24th of July 1839 she first wrote her own name legibl);. Dr 
Howe devoted himself with the utmost patience and assiduity 
to her education and waa rewarded by increasing success. On 
the 20th of June 1840 she had her first arithmetic lesson, by the 
aid of a metallic case pmtoated with square holes, square types 
being used ; and in nineteen days she could add a column of 
figures amounting to thirty. She was in good health and happy, 
and was tifatadSy Dr Howe as his daughter. Her case already 
b^an to immt the public, and others were brought to Dr Howe 


for treatment. In 1841 Laura began to keep a journal, in which 
she recorded her own day^s work and thoughts. In Januaiy 
1842 Charles Dickens visited the Institution, and afterwards 
wrote enthusiastically in Atnmcan Notes of Dr Howe's sueem 
with Laura. In 1843 obtained for devoting a special 

teacher to her, and first Miss Swift, then Miss Wight, and then 
Miss Paddock, tvere appointed ; Laura by this time was learning 
geography and elementary astronomy. By degrees she was 
given religious instruction, but Dr Howe was intent upon not 
mculcating dogma before she had grasped essential moral 
truths of Christianity and the story of the Bible. She grew up 
a gay, cheerful girl, loving, optimistic, but with a nervow system 
inclining to irritability, and requiring careful oducarion in self-- 
control. In i860 her eldest sister Mary’s death helped to bring 
on a religious crisis, and through the influence of some qf her 
family she was received into the Baptist church ; she be<^e 
for some years after this more self^onscioua and rather pietistic. 
In 1867 she began writing compositions which she called poems ; 
the best -known is called “ Holy Home.” In 1872, Dr Howe 
having been enabled to build some separate cottages (each under 
a matron) for the blind girls, Laura was moved from the l^er 
house of the Institution into one of them, and there she continued 
her quiet life, llie death of Dr Howe in 1876 was a great 
to her ; but before he died he had made anrangements by which 
she would be financially provided for in her home at the Institu- 
tion for the rest of her life. In 1887 her jubilee was celebrated 
there, but in 1889 she was taken ill, and she died on the 24th of 
May. She was buried at Hanover. Her name has become 
familiar everywhere as an example of the education of a blind 
deaf-mute, leading to even greater results in Helen Keller. 

See Laura Bridgman, by Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall 
(1903), which contains a bibliography ; and Ltfe and Edwatton of 
Lama Dewey Bridgman (1878), by Mary S. Lamson. (H. Ch.) 

BRIDGNORTH, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Ludlow parliamentary division of Shropshire, England, 150 m. 
N.W. by W’. from London by the Great Western railway, on 
the Worcester-Shrewsbury line. Pop. (190?) ^ 5 *- "The river 
Severn separates the upper town on the right bank from the 
lower on the left. A steep line of rail connects them. The upper 
town is built on the acclivities and summit of a rock which rises 
abruptly from the river to the height of x8o ft., and gives the 
town a very picturesque appearance. The railway passes under 
by a long tunnel. On the summit is the tower of the old castle, 
leaning about if from the perpendicular. There are also two 
parish churches. That of St Leonard, formerly collegiate, was 
practically rebuilt in 1862. This parish was held by Richard 
Baxter, the famous divine, in 1640. St Mary’s church is in dassic 
style of the late i8th century. The picturesque half-timber^ 
style of domestic building is frequently seen m the streets. In 
this style are the town hall (1652), and a house dated i^SOf in 
which was bom in 1729 Thomas Percy, bishop of Dromore, the 
editor of the Heltgues of Ancient English Poetry, The grramar 
school, founded in 1503, occupies an Elizabethan building ; 
there are also a college of divinity, a bluecoat school, and a 
literary institute with library and school of art. There are 
large charities. Near the town is a curious ancient hermitage 
cave, in the sandstone. At Quatford, i m. south-east, the site 
of a castle dating from 1085 may be traced. This dominated 
the ancient Forest of Morf . Here Robert de Belesme originally 
founded the college which was afterwards moved to Bridgnorth, 
Bridgnorth manufactures carpets ; brewing is carried on, and 
there is trede in agricultural produce. The town it governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 3018 acres. 

The early history of Bridgnorth is connected with iBthelfleda, l^y 
of the Mercians, who raised a mound there in 912 as part of m 
offensive policy against the Danes of the five boroughs. After the 
. ^ ^1- ^ Bridgnorth to Earl Roger 


Conquest I. granM the manor of rr:’ 

of Snrewsbury, whose son Robert de Belesme transf^^ 


HTSDury, wnosc how jiAuuen, uc - 

ough from Quatford to Bridgnorth, but on 
the town became a royw bmugh. It is pH^bM that 


^d borous 

in 1102 the Txmn oecamc » (uy«u r — — — - 

Henry I. granted the burgesses certain privileges, Mltmy il, 
confinned to them aU the fmnehises and customs whwb they 
in the time of Henry I. King John in i2i5^gnmted th^ freedom 
from toll throughout England except the city of London, and in 
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ttn Henry HI. conferred uevcral new right« and liberties, 
which were a gild merchant with a lianse. 1 he^ early 
confirmed by several succeeding kings, Henry VI. granting 
ScTnTsize bread and ale and other privileges. Bridgnorth vras 
incorporated by James I. in 154^' 
raem^rs to parliament in 1205, and contiimed 
when they were assigned only one member. Ihe town wm dis 
franchise/ in 1885. A yearly iair on the feast of 
St Leonard and three following days was granted to the burgesses m 
1359. and in 1630 Charles I. granted them licence to hold another 
on the Thur^ay before the first week in Lent and two following 

BRIDGWATER, a market town, port and municipal borough 
in the Bridgwater parliamentary division of Somerset, England, 
on the river Parret, 10 m. from its mouth, and 151} m. by the 
Great Western railway W, by S. of London. Pop. (1901) 

It is plea.santly situated in a level and well-wooded country, 
having on the east the Mendip range and on the west the 
Quantock hills. The town lies along both sides of the river, 
here crossed by a handsome iron bridge. Among several places 
of worship the chief is St Mary Magdalene s church ; this has 
a north porch and windows dating from the 14th century, 
besides a lofty and slender spire ; but it has been much altered 
by restoration. It posses.ses a fine painted reredos. A house 
in Blake Street, largely restored, was the birthplace of Admiral 
Blake in 1598. Near the town are the three fine old churches 
of Weston *Zoy land, Chedzoy and Middlezoy, containing some 
good brasses and carved woodwork. The battlefield of Sedge- 
moor, where the Monmouth rebellion was finally crushed in 
1685, is within 3 m. ; while not far off is Charlinch, the home 
of the Agapiemonites Bridgwater has a considerable 

coasting trade, importing grain, coal, wine, hemp, tallow and 
timber, and exporting Bath brick, farm produce, earthenware, 
cement and plaster of Paris. The river is navigable by vessels 
of 700 tons, though liable, when spring-tides are flowing, to a bprt 
which rises, in rough weather, to a height of 9 ft. Bath brick, 
manufactured only here, and made of the mingled sand and clay 
deposited by every tide, is the staple article of commerce ; 
iron-founding is also carried on. The town is governed by a 
mayor, 6 aldermen and r8 councillors. Area, 926 acres. 

A settlement probably grew up In Saxon times at Bridgwater 
(Briggs, Briggewcuteri, Drigewauier), owing its origin as a trade centre 
to its pasition at the moutn of the chief river in Somerset. It became 
a mesne liorough by the charter granted by John in 1201, which 
provided that the town should be a free borough, the burge.sses to ^ 
free and quit of all tolls, and made William de Briwere overlOTu. 
Other charters were granted by Henry III. in 1227 (confirmed in 
1318, 1370, 1380), which gave Bridgwater a gild merchant. It was 
incorporated by charter of Edward IV. (1468), confirmed m 1554, 
1586, 1629 and 1684. Parliamentary representation began m 1295 
and continued until the Reform Act of 1870. A Satiu’day market 
and a fair on the 24th of June were granted by the garter ot 1201. 
Another fair at the beginning of Lent was added in 1468, aiid a 
second market on Thursday, and fairs at Midsummer and on the 
2iat of Septemlier were added in 15 54- Charles II. granted another 
fair on the 29th of December. The medieval importance of thci^ 
markets and fairs for the sale of wool and wine and Uter of cloth 
has gone. The shipping trade of the port revived after the con- 
struction of the new dock in 1841, and corn and timber have been 

imported for centuries. « 4 ■ 1 njrcc 

See S. G. Jarman, " History of Bridgwater, Historical MSS. 
CommisstOM, Report 9, Appendix ; Victoria County History, Somerset, 
vol. ii. 

BR1DUMGT0M» a market town, municipal borough and 
seaside resort in the Buckrose parliamentary division of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, England, 31 m. N.N.E. from Hull 
by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. (1891) 8919 ; 
(1901) 12,482. It is divided into two parte, the ancient market 
town lying about i m. from the coast, while the modern houses 
of Bridlington Quay, the watering-place, fringe the shore of 
Bridlington Bay. ^uthward the coa*t becomes low, but 
northward it is steep and very fine, where the great spur of 
Flamborough Head (q,p.) projects eastward. In the old town of 
Bridlington the church of St Mary and St Nicholas consjste 
of the fine Decorated and Perpendicular nave, with Early 
English portions, of the priory church of an Augustinian founda- 
tion of the time of Hentry I. There remains also the Perpen- 
dicular gateway, serving as the town-hall. The founder of the 
priory was Walter de Gaunt, about 1114, the institution 


flourished until 1537, when the last prior was executed for taking 
part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. A Congregational society was 
founded in 1662, and its old church, dating from 1702, stood until 
1906. At Bridlington Quay there is excellent sea-bathing, and 
the parade and ornamental gardens provide pleasant promenades. 
Extensive works have been carried out along the sea front. 
There is a chalybeate spring. The harbour is enclosed by 
two stone piers, and there is good anchorage in the bay. The 
municipal borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 coun- 
cillors, and has an area of 2751 acres. 

The mention of four burgesses at Bridlington (Brellington, Burling- 
ton) in the Domesday survey shows it to have been a borough before 
the Conquest. With the rest of the north of England, Bridlington 
suffered from the ravages of the Normans, and decreased in value 
from ^32 in the reign o? Edward the Confessor, when it formed part 
of the possessions of Earl Morcar, to 8s. at the time of the Domesday 
survey. By that time it wa.s in the hands of the king ^ the forfeiture 
(if Earl Morcar. It was granted by William II. to Gilbert de Gaunt, 
whose son and heir Walter founded the priory and endowed it with 
the manor of Bridlington and other lands. From this date the 
importance of the town steadily increased. Heniy I. and several 
succeeding kings confirmed Walter de Gaunt’s gifl, Stephen granting 
in addition the right to have a port. In 15^6 Henry IV. granted tlie 
prior and convent exemption from fifteenths, tenths ana subsidies, 
m return for prayer for himself and his queen in every mass sung at 
the high altar. After the Dissolution the manor remained with the 
crown until r624, when Charles I. granted it to Sir John Ramsey, 
whose brother and heir, Sir George Ramsey, sold it in 1O35 to thirteen 
inhabitants of the town on behalf of all the tenants of the manor 
The thirteen lords were assisted by twelve other inhabitants chosen 
by the freeholders, and when the number of lords was reduced to six, 
seven others were chosen iron* the assistants. A (:hief lord was chosen 
every year. This system still holds good. It is evident from the 
fact of thirteen inhabitants being allowed to hold the manor that 
the town had some kind of incorporation in the 17th c,entury, 
^though its incorporation charter was not wanted until 1899, 
when it was created a municipal borough. In 1200 King jolin 
granted the prior of Bridlington a weekly market on Saturday and 
an annual fair on the vigil, feast and morrow of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. Henry VI. in 144O granted the prior three new fairs 
yearly on the vigil, day and morrow of the Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary, the Deposition of St John, late prior of Bridlington, and the 
Translation of the same St John. All fairs and markets were sold 
with the manor to the inhabitants of the town. 

See J. Thompson, Historical Sketches of Bridlington (1821) ; 
Vic 4 oria County history, Yorkshire. 

BRIDPORT, ALEXANDER HOOD, Viscount (1727-1814), 
British admiral, was the younger brother of Samuel, Lord Hood, 
and cousin of Sir Samuel and Captain Alexander Hood. Entering 
the navy in January 1741, he was appointed lieutenant of the 
“ Bridgewater six years later, and in that rank served for ten 
years in various ships. He was then posted to the “ Prince,” 
the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Saunders (under whom Hood 
had served as a lieutenant) and in this command served in 
the Mediterranean for some time. Returning home, he was 
appointed to the “ Minerva ” frigate, in which he was present 
at Hawke’s great victor}^ in Quiberon Bay (20th November 1759). 
In 1761 the “ Minerva"” recaptured, after a long struggle, the 
" Warwick ” of equal force, and later in the same year ('Aptam 
Alexander Hood went in the ** Africa ” to the Mediterranean, 
where he served until the conclusion of peace. From this time 
forward he was in continuous employment afloat and ashore, 
and in the “ Robust ” was present at the battle of Ushant in 
1778. Hood was involved in the court-martial on Admiral 
(afterwards Viscount) Keppel which followed this action, and 
although adverse popular feeling was aroused by the course 
which he took in KeppeVs defence, his conduct does not seem 
to have injured his professional career. Two years later he was 
made rear-admiral of the white, and succeeded Kempenfeldt 
as one of Howe’s flag-officers, and in the ” Queen ” (^) he was 
present at the relief of Gibraltar in 1782. For a time he sat 
in the House of Commons. Promoted vice-admiral in 1787, 
he became K.B. in the following year, and on the occasion of 
the ^nish armament in 1790 flew his flag again for a short time. 
On the outbreak of the war with France in 1793 Sw Alexander 
Hood once more went to sea, this time as Howe’s sewnd in 
command, and he had his share in the operations which cul- 
minated in the ” Glorious First of June,” and for his services 
was made Baron Bridport of Cricket St Thomas k Somerset 
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in the Irish peerage. Henceforth Bridport was practically in 
independent command. In 1795 fought the much-criticized 
partial action of the 23rd of June off Belle-Ile, which, however 
unfavourably it was regarded in some quarters, was counted as 
a great victory by the public. Bridport^s peerage was made 
English, ^d he became vice-admiral of England. In 1796-1707 
he practically directed the war from London, rarely hoisting 
his afloat save at such critical times as that of the Irish 
expedition in 1797. In the followii^ year he was about to put 
to sea when the Spithead fleet mutinied. He succeeded at first 
in pacifying the crew of his flag-ship, who had no personal grudge 
against their admiral, but a few days later the mutiny broke out 
afresh, and this time was uncontrollable. For a whole week the 
mutineers were supreme, and it was only by the greatest exertions 
of the old Lord Howe that order was then restored and the men 
returned to duty. After the mutiny had been suppressed, 1 
Bridport took the fleet to sea as commander-in-chief in name as 
well as in fact, and from 1798 to 1800 personally directed the 
blockade of Brest, which grew stricter and stricter as time went 
on. In 1800 he was relieved by St Vincent, and retired from 
active duty after fifty-nine years’ service. In reward for his 
fine record his peer^e was made a viscounty. He spent the 
remaining years of his life in retirement. He died on the 2nd of 
May 1814. The viscounty in the English peerage died with him ; 
the Irish barony pas.sed to the younger branch of his brother’s 
family, for whom the viscounty was recreated in 1868. 

See Charnock, Biographia N avails, vi. 153 ; Naval Chronicle, i. 
265 ; RaHe, Nav. Bwg. 1. 202. 

BRIDPORT, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Western parliamentary division of Dorsetshire, England, 18 m. 
N.W. of Dorchester, on a branch of the Great Western railway. 
Pop. (1901) 5710, It is pleasantly situated in a hilly district on 
the river Brit, from which it takes its name. The main part of 
the town is about a mile from the sea, with which it is connected 
by a winding street, ending at a quay surrounded by the fishing 
vills^e of West Bay, where the railway terminates. The church 
of St Mary is a handsome cruciform Perpendicular building. 
The harbour is accessible only to small vessels. There is some 
import trade in flax, timber and coal. The principal articles 
of manufacture have long been sailcloth, cordage, linen and 
fishing -nets. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 6 
aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 593 acres. 

Bridport was evidently of some imjx)rtance before the Conquest, 
when it consisted of 120 houses rated for all the king's services and 
paying geld for five hides. By 1086 the number of houses had 
decreased to 100, and of these 20 were in such a wretclied condition 
that they could not pay geld. The town is first mentioned as a 
borough in the Pipe Roll of ii8(), which states that William de 
Bendenges owed £9 : 10s. for the ancient farm of Bridport, and that 
the men of the town owed tallage to the amount of 53a. lod, Henry 
III, granted the first charter in 1252-1253, making the town a free 
borough and granting the burgesses the right to hold it at the 
ancient fee farm with an increase of 40s., and to choose two bailiffs 
to answer at the exchequer for the farm. A deed of 1381 shows that 
Hen^ III. also granted the burgesses freedom from toU. Bridport 
was incorporated by James I. in 1619, but Charles II. granted a new 
charter in 1667, and by this the town was governed until 1835. The 
first existing ^ant of a market and fairs to Bri^ort is dated 1593. 
but it appears from the Quo Warranto Rolls that Edward I. possessed 
a market there. The town was noted for the manufacture of ropes 
and cables as early as 1213, and an act of parliament (21 Henry 
VIII.) shows that the inhabitants had " from time out of mind 
made the cabl^, ropes and hawsers for the royal navy and for most 
of the other ships. Bridport was represented in parliament by two 
members from 1395. to 1867. In the latter year the number was 
reduced to one, and in 1885 the town was disfranchised. 

BRIE {Briegus saiius, from Celtic hriek, clay), an agricultural 
district of northern France, to the E. of Paris, funded W. and 
S. by the Seine, N. by the Marne. It has an area of 2400 sq. m., 
comprising the greater part of the department of Seine-et-Mame, 
together with portions of the departments of Seine, Seine-et-Oise, 
Aisne, Marne and Aube. The western [mrtion was known as the 
Brie fran^aise, the eastern portion as the Brie champenoise. 
The Brie forms a plateau with few eminences, varying in altitude 
Mween 300 and 500 ft. in the west, and between 500 and 650 ft. 
in the east Its scenery is varied by forests of ^me size-^the 


chief being the For6t de Senart, the For^t dc Crecy and iino Forfit 
d'Armamvilliers. llie surface soil is clay in which are embedded 
fragments of siliceous sandstone, used for millstones and con- 
structional purposes ; the subsoil is limestone. The Vires, a 
tributaiy of the Seine, and the Grand Morin and Petit Morin, 
tributaries of the Marne, are the chief rivers, but the region is 
not abundantly watered and the rainfall is only between 20 and 
24 in. The Brie is famous for its grain and its dairy products, 
especially cheeses. 

BRIEF (Lat. brevis, short), in English legal practice, the written 
statement given to a barrister to form the basis of his case. It 
was probably so called from its at first being only a copv of the 
original writ. Upon a barrister devolves the duty of taking 
charge of a case when it comes into court, but all the preliminary 
work, such as the drawing up of the case, serving papers, mar- 
shalling evidence, Ike., is performed by a solicitor, so that a brief 
contains a concise summary for the information of counsel of the 
case which he has to plead, with all material facts in chronolt^ical 
order, and frequently such observations thereon as the solicitor 
may think fit to make, the names of witnesses, with the “ proofs,” 
that is, the nature of the evidence which each witness is ready 
to give, if called upon. The brief may also contain suggestions 
for the use of counsel when cross-examining witnesses called by 
the other side. Accompanying the brief may be copies of the 
pleadings (see Pleading), and of all documents material to the 
case. The brief is always endorsed with the title of the court 
in which the action is to be tried, with the title of the action, and 
the names of the counsel and of the solicitor who delivers the 
brief. Counsel’s fee is also marked. The delivery of a brief to 
counsel gives him authority to act for his client in all matters 
which the litigation involves. The result of the action is noted 
on the brief by counsel, or if the action is compromised, the terms 
of the compromise are endorsed on each brief and signed by the 
leading counsel on the opposite side. In Scotland a brief is called 
a memorial. 

In the United States the word has, to a certain extent, a 
different meaning, a brief in its English sense not being required, 
for the American attorney exercises all the functions distnbuted 
in England between barristers and solicitors. A lawyer sometimes 
prepares for his own use what is called a ” trial brief ” for use 
at the trial. This corresponds in all essential particulars with 
the ” brief ” prepared by the solicitor in England for the use of 
counsel. But the more distinctive use of the term in America is 
in the case of the brief ” in error or appeal,” before an appellate 
court. This is a written or printed document, varying according 
‘ to circumstances, but embodying the argument on the question 
affected. Most of the appellate courts require the filing of printed 
briefs for the use of the court and opposing counsel at a time 
designated for each side before hearing. In the rules of the 
United State.s Supreme Court and circuit courts of appeals 
the brief is required to contain a concise stetement of the case, 
a specification of errors relied on, mcluding the substance of 
evidence, the admission or rejection of which is to be reviewed, 
or any extract from a charge excepted to, and an a^ument 
exhibiting clearly the points of law or fact to be discussed, 
i 'fhis form of brief, it may be added, is also adopted for um at 
I the trial in certain states of the Union which require printed 
briefs to be delivered to the court. 

In English ecclesiastical law a brief meant letters patent issued 
i out of chancery to churchwardens or other officers for the 
1 collection of money for church purposes. Such briefs were 
regulated by a statute of 1 704, but are now obsolete, though th^ 
[ are still to found named in one of the rubrics in the Communion 
[ service of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The brief-bag, in which counsel’s papers arc carried to and 
from court, now forms an integral part of a barrister’s outfit, 
but in the early part of the Z9th century the possess^ of a 
brief-bag was strictly confined to those who had received one 
from a king’s counsel. King’s counsel were then few in number, 
were considered officers of the court, and had a salaiy of £40 
a year, with a supply of paper, pens and purple bags. These 
bags they distribute amo^ rising juniors of their aoc^ntance, 
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whole bundles of brief* were getting inconveniently lar^e to be 
carried in their hand*. These perquisites were abolished in 1830. 
Enfflish hr»ef-bag* arc now either blue or red. Blue bags are those 
with which barristers provide themselves when first called, and 
it is a breach of etiquette to let this bag be visible in court. The 
only brief-bag allowed to be placed on the desks is the red bag, 
which by English legal etiquette is given by a leading counsel 
to a junior who has been useful to him in some important case. 

BRIBG, a town of (Jermany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, on the left bank of the Oder, and on the Breslau and 
Beuthen railway, 27 m. S.E. of the former city. Pop. (1900) 
24,090. it ha.s a castle (the residence of the old counts of Brieg), 

H lunatic asylum, a gymnasium with a good library, several 
churches and hospitals, and a theatre. Its fortifications were 
destroyed by the French in 1807, and are now replaced by 
beautiful promenades. Brieg carries on a considerable trade, 
its chief manufactures being linen, embroideries, cotton and 
woollen goods, ribiwns, leaSier, machinery, hats, pasteboard 
and cigars. Important cattl&*markets are held here, Brieg, or, 
as it is called in early documents, Civitas Altar Rtpar^ obtained 
municipal rights in 1250 from Duke Henry III. of Breslau, and 
was fortified in 1297 ; its name is derived from the Polish Brzeg 
(shore). Burned by the Hussites in 1428, the town was soon 
afterwards rebuilt, and in 1595 it was again fortified by Joachim 
Frederick, duke of Brieg. In the Thirty Years’ War it suffered 
greatly ; in that of the Austrian succession it was heavily 
bombarded by the Prussian forces ; and in 1807 it was captured 
by the French and Bavarians. From 1311 to 1675 Brieg was 
the capital of an independent line of dukes, a cadet branch of 
the Polish dukes of Lower Silesia, by one of whom the castle was 
built in 1341. In 1537 Frederick II., duke of Liegnitz, Brieg 
and Wohlau, concluded with Joachim II., elector of Branden- 
burg, a treaty according to which his duchy was to pass to the 
house of Brandenburg in the event of the extinction of his line. 
On the death of George William the last duke in 1675, however, 
Austria refused lo acknowledge the validity of the treaty and \ 
annexed the duchies. It was the determination of Frederick II. 
of Prussia to assert his claim that led in 1740 to the war that 
ended two years later in the cession of Silesia to Prussia. 

See Stokvis, Manuel d’hisioire, iii. pp. 54, O4. 

BRIEG, often now spelt Brig (Fr. BrigiUy Ital. Brtga), a 
pictures(}ue small town in the Swiss canton of the Valais, situated 
at the foot of the northern slope of the Simplon Pass, on the 
right bank of the Saltinc stream, and a little above its junction 
with the Rhone. Its older houses are very Italian in appearance, 
while its most prominent buildings (castle, former Jesuits' 
college and Ursuline convent) all date from the 17th century, 
and are due to the generosity of a single member of the local 
Stockalpcr family. The prosperity of Brieg is bound up with 
the Simplon Pass {g.v.), so that it gradually supplanted the more 
ancient village of Naters opposite, becoming a separate parish 
(the church is at Glis, a few minutes from the town) in 1517. 
Its medieval name was Briga dives. The opening of the carriage 
road across the Simplon (1807) and of the tunnel beneath the 
pass (1906), as welt as the fact that above Brieg is the steeper 
and 1 ms fertile portion of the Upper Valais (now much frequented 
by tourists), have greatly increased the importance and size 
of the town. The opening of the railway tunnel beneath the | 
Ldtschen Pass, affor^ng direct communication with Bern and 
the Bernese Otoland, is calculated still further to contribute 
to its prosperity. The new town extends below the old one 
and is closer to the right bank of the Rhone. In 1900 the 
population was aiiHa, ^most all Romanists, while 1316 were 
German - speaking, 719 Italian-speaking (;he Simplon tunnel 
workmen); ignd 142 French-speaking, one person only speaking 
RomonsclLl ' (W. A. B. C.) 

or Bril\ a seaport in the province of South 
Holland^ Inland, on the north side of the island of Voome, 
at the^^pdth of the New Maas, 5) m. N. of Hellevoetsluis. 
Pop. ( 19P0) 4107. It is a fortified place and has a good harbour, 
anumal, mi^^azme and barracks. It also possesses a quaint town 
hall^and an orphanage dating from 1 533. The tower of the Groote 


Kerk of St Catherine serves as a lighthouse. Most of the trade 
of Brielle was diverted to Hellevoetsluis by the cutting of the 
Voomsche Canal in 1829, but it still has some business in com 
and fodder, as well as a few factories. A large number of the 
inhabitants are also engaged in the fisheries and as pilots. 

The chief event in the history of Brielle is its capture by the 
Gueux sur Mer, a squadron of privateers which raided the Dutch 
coast under commission of the prince of Orange. This event, 
which took place on the ist of April 1572, was the first blow in the 
long war of Dutch independence, and was followed by a general 
outbreak of the patriotic party (Motley, Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, part iii. chapter vi.). “ The Brill ” was one of the four 
Dutch towns handed over to Queen Elizabeth in 1 584 as security 
for English expenses incurred in aiding the Dutch. Brielle is 
the birthplace of the famous admiral Martin van Tromp, and 
also of Admiral van Almonde, a distinguished commander of 
the early i8th century. 

BRIBNNE-LE-CHATEAU, a town of north-eastern France, 
in the department of Aube, i m. from the right bonk of the Aube 
and 26 m. N.E. of Troyes on the Eastern railway. Pop. (1906) 
1761. The chAteau, which overlooks the town, is an imposing 
building of the latter half of the i8th century, built by the 
cardinal de Brienne (see below). It possesses an important 
collection of pictures, many of them historical portraits of the 
17 th and 1 8th centuries. The church dates from the 16th 
century and contains good stained glass. A statue of Napoleon 
commemorates his sojourn at Brienne from 1779 to 1784, when 
he was studying at the military school suppressed in 1790. 
In 1814 Brienne was the scene of fighting between Napoleon 
and the Allies (see Napoleonic Campaigns). Brewing is 
carried on in the town. Brienne-la-Vieille, a village li m. 
south of Brienne-le-Chateau, has a church of the 12th and 
1 6th centuries with fine stained windows. The portal once 
belonged to the ancient abbey of Bassefontaine, the ruins of 
which are situated near the village. 

Counts of Brienne . — Under the Carolingian dynasty Brienne- 
le-Chateau was the capital town of a French countship. In 
the loth century it was captured by two adventurers named 
Engelbert and Gobert, and from the first of these sprang the 
noble house of Brienne. In 1210 John of Brienne (1148-1237) 
Isecame king of Jerusalem, through his marriage with Mary t)f 
Montferrat, heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. He led a 
crusade in Egypt which had no lasting success ; and when in 
1229 he was elected emperor of the East, for the period of 
Baldwin II. 's minority, he fought and conquered the Greek 
emperor John III. (Batatzes or Vatatzes). Walter V., count of 
Brienne and of Lecce (Apulia) and duke of Athens, fought against 
the Greeks and at first drove them from Thessaly, but was 
eventually defeated and killed near Lake Copais in 1311. His 
son, Walter VL, after having vainly attempted to reconquer 
Athens in 1331, served under Philip of Valois against the English. 
Having defended Florence against the Pisans he succeeded in 
obtaining dictatorial powers for himself in the republic ; but 
his tyrannical conduct brought about his expulsion. He wa.s 
appointed constable of France by John the Go6d, and was killed 
at the battle of Poitiers in 1356. His sister and heiress Isabelle 
married Walter of Enghien, and so brought Brienne to the house 
of Enghien, and, by his marriage with Margaret of Enghien, John 
of Luxemburg-St Pol (d. about 1397) became count of Brienne. 
The house of Luxemburg retained the countship until Margaret 
Charlotte of Luxemburg sold it to a certain Marpon, who ^ed 
it to Henri Auguste de Lom6nie (whose wife, I^uise de B6on, 
descended from the house of Luxemburg -Brienne) in 1640. 
The Limousin house of Lom6nie (the genealogies which trace 
this family to the 15th century are untrustworthy) produced 
many well-known statesmen, among others the celebrated 
cardinal Etienne Charles de l/im^nie de Brienne (1727-1794), 
minister of Louis XV. ; and the last lords of Brienne were 
members of this family. . (M. P.*) 

BRIBNZ, LAKE OF, in the Swiss canton of Bern, the first lake 
into which the river Aar expands. It lies in a deep hollow 
between the village of Brienz on the east (25^ inhabitants, the 
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chief centre of the Swiss wood-carving industry) and, on the west, 
Bonigen (1515 inhabitants), dose to Interlaken. Its length is 
about 9 m., its width i} m., and its maximum depth 856 ft., 
while its area is 11 1 sq. m., and the surface is 1857 ft, above the 
sea-level. On the south shore are the Gicssbach Falls and the 
hamlet of Iseltwald. On the north shore are a few small villages. 
The character of the lake is gloomy and sad as compared with its 
neighbour, that of Thun. Its chief affluent is the Liitschine 
(flowing from the valleys of Grindelwald and Lauterbrunnen). 
The first steamer was placed on the lake in 1839. (W. a. B. C.) 

BRIERLEY, BENJAMIN (1825-1896), English weaver and 
writer in Lancashire dialect, was born near Manchester, the son 
of humble parents, and started life in a textile factory, educating 
himself in his spare time. At about the age of thirty he began 
to contribute articles to local papers, and the republication of 
some of his sketches of Lancashire character in A Summer Day 
in Daisy Nook (1859) attracted attention. In 1863 he definitely 
took to journalism and literature as his work, publishing in 1863 
his Chronicles of Waverlm^ and in 1864 a long story called The 
Layrock of Langley Side (afterwards dramatized), followed by 
others. He started in 1869 Ben Brierley's Journal^ a weekly, 
which continued till 1891, and he gave public readings from his 
own writings, visiting America in 1880 and 1884. His various 
Ah-o'-th'-Yaic sketches (about America, London, &c.), and his 
pictures 01 Lancashire common life, were very popular, and were 
collected after his death. In 1884 he lost his savings by the 
failure of a building society, and a fund was raised for his support. 
He died on the i8th of January 1896, and two years later a statue 
was erected to him in Queen^s Park, Manchester. 

BRIERLY, SIR OSWALD WALTERS (1817-1894), English 
marine painter, who came of an old Cheshire family, was bom at 
Chester. He entered Sass's art-school in London, and after 
.studying naval architecture at Plymouth he exhibited some 
drawings of ship.s at the Royal Academy in 1839. He had a 
pas.sion for the .sea, and in 1841 started round the world with 
Benjamin Boyd (1796 1851), afterwards well known as a great 
Australian squatter, in the latter’s ship “ Wanderer,” and having 
got to New South Wales, made his home at Auckland for ten 
years. Brierly Point is called after him. He added to his sea 
experiences by voyages on H.M.S. ‘‘ Rattlesnake ” in 1848, and 
with Sir Henry Keppel on the ” Meander ” in 1850 ; he returned 
to England in 1851 on this ship, and illustrated Keppel's book 
about his cruise (1853). He was again with Keppel during the 
Crimean War, and published in 1855 a series of lithographs 
illustrating “ The English and French fleets in the Baltic.” He 
was now taken up by Queen Victoria and other members of the 
royal family, and was attached to the suites of the duke of 
Edinburgh and the prince of Wales on their tours by s^, the 
results being seen in further marine pictures by him ; and in 1874 
he was made marine-painter to the queen. He exhibited at the 
Academy, but more largely at the Royal Water-colour Society, 
his more important works including the historical pictures, 
“ The Retreat of the Spanish Armada ” (1871) and “ The Loss 
of the Revenge ” (1877). In 1885 he was knighted, and he died 
on the 14th of December 1894. He was twice married and had 
an active and prosperous life, but was no great artist ; his best 
pictures are at Melbourne and Sydney. 

BRIEUX, EUGftNE (1858- ), French dramatist, was bom 

in Paris of poor parents on the 19th of January 1858. A oqe-act 
play, Bernard Palissy, written in collaboration with M. Gaston 
Salandri, was produced in 1879, but he had to wait eleven years 
before he obtained another hearing, his Mhtage artistes being 
produced by Antoine at the Th^tre Libre in 1890. His plays 
are essentially didactic, being aimed at some weakness or iniquity 
of the social system. BlancheUe ( 189a) pointed out the evil results 
of education of girls of the wo^ng claves ; M. de Riboval (iBga) 
was directed against pharisaism ; VEngrenage (1894) against 
corruption in politics; Les Bienfaiteurs(i^) agaimt the frivolity 
of fashionable charity; and Vtmsion (18^) satirized an indis- 
criminate belief in the doctrine of heredity. Les Trots Filles 
de Afl Dufmt (1897) is a powerful, somewhat brutal, study of 
the miseries impost on poor middle-class gitls by the French 


system of dow^ ; Le RdsuBat der amrsts (189B) shows the evil 
results of betting among the Parisian workman ; La Rohe rouge 
(1900) was directed against the injustices of the law; Les 
Rem^anies (1901) against the practice of putting ditldrra out 
to nurse. Les Avariis ( 1901 ), formdden by the censor, on account 
of its medical details, was read privately by the author at the 
ThdLtre Antoine ; and Petite amie (1902) describes the life of a 
Parisian shop-girl. Later plays are La Couoie (1903, acted 
privately at Rouen in 1893), MaUmiti (1904), La DiserUwe 
(1904), m collaboration with M. Jean Sigaux, and Les Hanneions, 
a comedy in three acts (1906). 

BRIGADE (Fr. and Ger. brigade, Ital, brigata, Span, brigada ; 
the English use of the word dates from the early 17th century!, 
a unit in military organization commanded by a major-general, 
brigadier-general or colonel, and composed of two more 
regiments of infantry, cavalry or artillery. The British infantry 
brigade consists as a rule of four battalions (or about 4000 
bayonets) with supply, transport and medical units attached ; 
the cavalry brigade of two or three regiments of cavalry. An 
artillery ” brigade ” (field, horse, and heavy) is in Great Britain 
a smaller unit, formii^ a lieut.-coloner8 command and consisting 
of two or three batteries. (See Army, Aktillerv, Infantry, 
and Cavalry.) The staff of an infantry or cavalry brigade 
usually consists of the brigadier commanding, his aide-de-camp, 
and the brigade-major, a staff officer whose duties are inter- 
mediate between those of an adjutant and those of a general 
staff officer. 

BRIGANDAGE. The brigand is supposed to derive his name 
from the 0 . Fr. hrigan, which is a form of the Ital. briganie, 
an irregular or partisan soldier. There can be no doubt as to 
the origin of the word ” bandit,” which has the same meaning, 
in Italy, which is not unjustly considered the home of the most 
accomplished European brigands, a bandiio was a man declared 
outlaw by proclamation, or bando, called in Scotland ” a decree 
of horning ” because it was delivered by a blast of a horn at the 
town cross. The brigand, therefore, is the outlaw who conducts 
warfare after the manner of an irregular or partisan soldier by 
skirmishes and surprises, who makes the war support itself hy 
plunder, by extorting blackmail, by capturing prisoners and 
holding them to ransom, who enforces his demands by violence, 
and kills the prisoners who cannot pay. In certain conditions 
the brigand has not been a mere malefactor. ” It is you who arc 
the thieves ” — ” 1 Ledroni, sieie wi,” — ^was the defence of the 
Calabrian who was tried as a brigand by a French court-martial 
during the reign of Murat in Naples. Brigandage may be, and 
not infrequently has been, the last resource of a people subject 
to invasion. The Calabrians who fought for Ferdinand of 
Naples, and the Spanish irregular levies, which maintained the 
national resistance against the French from 1808 to 1814, were 
called brigands by their enemies. In the Balkan peninsula, under 
Turkish rule, the brigands(called klephtshyihie Greeks and hayduks 
or hayduizi by the Slavs) had some claim to believe themselves 
the representatives of their people against oppressors. The only 
approach to an attempt to maintain order was the permission 
given to part of the population to carry arms in order to repress 
the klephts. 'fhey were hence called ” armatoli.” As a matter 
of fact the armatole were rather the allies than the enemies of 
the klephts. The invader who reduces a nation to anarchv, and 
then suffers from the disorder he creates, always calls his 
opponents brigands. It is a natural consequence of such a war, 
but a very disastrous one, for the people who have to have 
recourse to these methods of defence, that the brigand acquires 
some measure of honourable prestige from his temporary associa- 
tion with patriotism and honest men. The patriot ^nd attracts 
the brigand proper, who is not averse to continue his old courses 
under an honourable pretext. ** Viva Fernando y vamos robando'* 
(Long life to Ferdinand, and let us go robbing) has been said by 
not unfair critics to have been the maxim of many Spanish 
guerrilleros. Italy and Spain suffered for a long time from the 
disorder developed out of the popular resistance to the French. 
Numbers of the guerrOleros of both countries, who in normal 
conditions might have been honest, had acquired a preference 
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for living on the country, and for occasional booty, which they 
conk! not resign when the enemy had retired. Their countrymen 
had to work for a second deliverance from their late defenders. 
In the Kast the brigand has had a freer scope, and has even 
founded kingdoms. David's following in the cave of Adullam 
was such material as brigands are made of. “ And eveiy one 
that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every 
one that was discontented, gathered themselves unto him, and 
he became a captain over them : and there were with him about 
four hundred men/’ Nadir Shah of Persia began in just such 
a cave of Adullam, and lived to plunder Delhi with a host of 
Persians and Afghans. 

The conditions which favour the development of larigandage 
may lx? easily summed up. They are first bad administration, 
and then, in a less degree, the possession of convenient hiding- 
places. A country of mountain and forest is favourable to the 
brigand. The highlands of Scotland supplied a safe refuge 
to the “gentlemen reav^ers,” who carried off the cattle of the 
Sassenach landlords. The Apennines, the mountains of Calabria, 
the Sierras of Spain, were the homes of the Italian “ Imnditos " 
and the Spanish “ bandoleros ” (banished men) and “ saltea- 
dores " (raiders). The forests of England gave cover to the out- 
laws, whose very much flattered portrait is to be found in the 
ballads of Robin Hood. The “ maquis," i.e. the bush of Corsica, 
and its hills, have helped the Corsican brigand, as the bush of 
Australia covered the bushranger. But neither forest thicket 
nor mountain is a lasting protection against a good police, 
used with intelligence by the government, and supported by 
the law-abiding part of the community. The great haunts of 
brigands in Europe have been central and southern Italy and 
the worst-administered parts of Spain, except tho.se which fell 
into the hands of the Turks. “ Whenever numerous troops of 
banditti, multiplied by success and impunity, publicly defy, 
instead of eluding, the justice of their country, we may safely 
infer tliat the excessive weakness of the government is felt 
and abused by the lowest ranks of the community,” is the judg- 
ment passed by Gibbon on the disorders of Sicily in the reign 
of the emperor Gallienus. This weakness has not always been 
a sign of real feebleness in the government. England was vigor- 
ously ruled in the reign of William III., when “ a fraternity of 
plunderers, thirty in number according to the lowest estimate, 
squatted near Waltham Ooss under the shades of Epping Forest, 
and built themselves huts, from which they sallied forth with 
sword and pistol to hid passengers stand.” It was not Ijccause 
the state was weak that the Gubbings (so called in contempt 
from the trimmings and refuse of fish) infested Devonshire 
for a generation from their headejuarters near Brent Tor, on the 
edge of Dartmoor. It was because England had not provided 
herself with a competent rural police. In relatively unsettled 
parts of the United States there has been a cxinsiderable amount 
of a certain kind of brigandage. In early days the travel routes 
to the far West were infested by highwaymen, who, however, 
seldom united into bands, and such outlaws, when captured, were 
often dealt with in an extra-legal manner, e,g. by “ vigilance com- 
mittees.” The Mexican brigand Cortina made incursions into 
Texas before the Civil War. In Canada the mounted police have 
kept brigandage down, and in Mexico the Rurales ” have made 
an end of the brigands. Such curable evils as the highwaymen of 
England, and their like in the States, are not to l>e compared with 
the “ fecorcheurs,” or Skinners, of France in the 15th century, or 
the “ Chauffeurs ” of the revolutionary epoch. The first were 
large bands of discharged mercenary soldiers who pillaged the 
country. The second were ruffians who forced theJr victims 
to pay ransom by holding their feet in firc^ Both flourished 
because the Mvemment was for the time disbiganized by forei^ 
invasion or by revolution. These were far more terrible evi^ 
than the licence of criminals, who are encouraged by a fair 
prospect of impunity because there is no permanent force 
always at hand to ch^k them, and to brir^ them promptly to 
juitic^. At the same time it would be going mu<m too far to 
say that the absence of an efficient poli^ is the sole cause of 
brigandsge in countries not subject to lorngn invasion, or where 


the state is not very feeble. The Sicilian peasants of whom 
Gibbon wrote were not only encouraged by the hope of impunity, 
but were also maddened by an oppressive system of taxation 
and a cruel system of land tenure. So were the Gauls and 
Spaniards who throughout the 3rd and 4th centuries were a 
constant cause of trouble to the empire, under the name of 
Bagaudac, a word of uncertain origin. In the years preceding 
the French Revolution, the royal government commanded 
the services of a strong army, and a numerous manchaussee 
or gendarmerie. Yet it was defied by the troops of smugglers 
and brigands known as fatix saidniers, unauthorized salt-sellers, 
and gangs of poachers haunted the king’s preserves round Paris. 
The salt monopoly and the excessive preservation of the game 
were so oppressive that the peasantry were provoked to violent 
resistance and to brigandage. They were constantly .suppressed, 
but as the cause of the disorder survived, so its effects were con- 
tinually renewed. The offenders enjoyed a large measure of public 
sympi^y, and were warned or concealed by the population, 
even when they were not actively supported. The traditional 
outlaw who spared the poor and levied tribute on the rich 
was, no doubt, always a creature of fiction. The ballad which 
tells us how “ Rich, wealthy misers were abhorred, By brave, 
free-hearted Bliss ” (a rascal hanged for highway robbeiy at 
Salisbury in 1695) must have been a mere echo of the Robin 
Hood songs. But there have been times and countries in which 
the law and its administration liave been so far regarded as 
enemies by people who were not themselves criminals, that all 
who defied them have been sure of a measure of sympathy. 
Then and there it was that brigandage has flourished, and has 
been difficult to extirpate. Schinder-Hannes, Jack the Skinner, 
whose real name was Johann Buckler, and who was born at 
Muklen on the Rhine, flourished from 1797 to 1802 because 
there was no proper police to stop him ; it is also true that as 
he chiefly plundered the Jews he had a good deal of Christian 
sympathy. When caught and beheaded he had no successors. 

The brigandage of Greece, southern Ital)', Corsica and Spain 
had deeper roots, and has never been quite suppressed. All tour 
countries are well provided with hiding-places in forest and 
mountain. In all the administration has been bad, the law and 
its officers have been regarded as dangers, if not as delilierate 
enemies, so that they have found little native help, and, what 
is not the least important cause of the persistence of brigandage, 
there have generally been local potentates who found it to 
their interest to protect the brigand. The case of Greece under 
Turkish rule need not be dealt with. Whoever was not a klepht 
was the victim of some official extortioner. It would be grossly 
unfair to apply the name brigand to the Muinotes and similar 
clans, who had to choose between being flayed by the 'Turks 
or living by the sword under their own law. When it became 
independent Greece was extremely ill administered under a 
nominal parliamentary government by politicians who made 
use of the brigands for their own purposes. The result was the 
state of things descril)ed with only pardonable exaggeration 
in Edmond About’s amusing Rot de la montagne. An authentic 
and most interesting picture of the Greek brigands will lie found 
in the story of the captivity of S. Soteropoulos, an ex-minister 
who fell into their hands. It was translated into English under 
the title of The Brigands of the Morea^ by the Rev. J. O. Bagdon 
(London, 1868). The misfortunes of Soteropoulos led to the 
adoption of strong measures which cleared the Morea, where 
the peasantry gave active support to the troops when they saw 
that the government was in earnest. But brigandage was not 
yet extinct in Greece. In 1870 an English party, consisting of 
Lord and Lady Muncaster, Mr Vyner, Mr Lloyd, Mr Herbert, 
and Count de Boyl, was captured at Oropos, near Marathon, and 
a ransom of £25,000 was demanded. Lord and Lady Muncaster 
were set at liberty to seek for the ransom, but the Greek 
government sent troops in pursuit of the brigands, and the other 
prisoners were then murdered. The scoundrels were hunted 
down, caught, and executed, and Greece has since then been 
tolerably free from this reproach. In the Balkan peninsula, 
under Turkish rule, brigandage continued to exist in conaexbn 
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with Christian revolt against the Turk, and the race conflicts 
of iUb^ns, Walachi^, Pomuks, Bulgarians and Greeks, 
In Corsica the “ maquis has never been without its brigand 
hero, because industry has been stagnant, family feuds persist, 
and the government has never quite succe^ed in persuading the 
people to support the law. The brigand is always a hero to at 
least one faction of Corsicans. 

Hie conditions which favour brigandage have been more 
prevalent, and for longer, in Italy than elsewhere in western 
Europe, with the standing exception of Corsica, which b Italian 
in all but political allegiance. Until the middle of the 19th 
century Italy was divided into small states, so that the brigand 
who was closely pursued in one could flee to another. Thus it 
was that Marco Sciarra of the Abruzzi, when hard pressed by the 
Spanbh viceroy of Naples— just before and after 1600— could 
cross the l3order of the papal states and return on a favourable 
opportunity. When pope and viceroy combined against him he 
took service with Venire, from whence he could communicate 
with his friends at home, and pay them occasional visits. On 
one such visit he was led into a trap and slain. Marco Sciarra 
had terrorized the country far and wide at the head of 600 men. 
He was the follower and imitator of Benedetto Mangone, of whom 
it is recorded that, having stopped a party of travellers which 
included Torquato Tasso, he allowed them to pass unharmed out 
of his reverence for poets and poetty. Mangone was finally 
taken, and beaten to death with hammers at Naples. He and 
his like are the heroes of much popular verse, written in oiiava 
rimuy and beginning with the traditional epic invocation to the 
muse. A fine example is “ The most beautiful history of the 
life and death of Pietro Mancino, chief of Banditti,” which has 
remained popular with the people of southern Italy. It begins 
“ lo canto li ricatti, u il fiero arciin,- 
Del gran Pietro Mancino fuoruscilo ’* 

(Pietro Mancino, that great outlawed man 
I sing, and all his rag(‘?) 

In Naples the number of competing codes and jurisdictions, 
the survival of the feudtil power of the nobles, who sheltered 
banditti, just as a Highland chief gave refuge to “ caterans ” 
in Scotland, and the helplessness of the peasantry, made brigand- 
age chronic, and the same conditions obtained in Sicily. The 
Bourbon dynasty reduced brigandage very much, and secured 
order on the main high-roads. But it was not extinguished, and 
it revived during the French invasion. This was the flourishing 
time of the notorious Fra Diavolo, who began as brigand and 
blossomed into a patriot. Fra Diavolo was captured and 
executed by the French. When Ferdinand was restored on the 
fall of Napoleon he employed an English officer, General Sir 
Richard ('hurch, to suppress the brigands. General Church, who 
kept good order among his soldiers, and who made them pay 
for everything, gained the confidence of the peasantry, and re- 
stored a fair measure of security. It was he who finally brought 
to justice the villainous Don Giro Anicchiarico— priest and 
brigand — who declared at his trial with offhand indifference that 
he supposed he had murdered about seventy people first and last. 
When a brother priest was sent to give him the consolations 
of religion, Giro cut him short, saying, ” Stop that chatter, we 
are two of a trade : we need not play the fool to one another ” 
(Lasciate queste chiacchiere^ siamo deW istessa professione : non 
ci burliamo fra noi). Every successive revolutionary disturb- 
ance in Naples saw a recrudescence of brigandage down to the 
unification of 1860-1861, and then it was years before the Italian 
government rooted it out. The source of the trouble was the 
support the brigands received from various kinds of ** manu- 
tengoli** (maintainers) — great men, corrupt officials, political 
parties, and the peasants who were terrorized, or who profited 
by selling the brigands food and clothes. In Sicily brigandage 
has been endemic. In 1866 two English travellers, Mr E. J. C. 
Moens and the Rev. J. C. Murray Aynesley, were captured and 
held to ransom. Mr Moens found that the “ manuUngoli ’’ of 
the brigands among the peasants charged famine prices for food, 
and extortionate pices for clothes and cartrii^es. What is 
true (tf Naples and Sicily is true of other parts of Italy nmtaiis 


mutandis. In Tuscany^ Piedmont and Lombardy the open 
country has been orderly, but the borders infested with brigands. 
The worst district outside Calabria has been the papal states. 
The Austrian general, Frimont, did, however, partly clear the 
Romagna about 1820, though at a heavy cost of life to his 
soldiers—mostly Bohemian Ji^ers — from the malaria. 

The history of brigandage in Spain is vciy similar. It may 
l>e said to have been endemic in and south of the Sierra Morena. 
In the north it has flourished when government was weak, and 
after foreign invasion and civil wars. But it has always been 
pul down ehsily by a capable administration. It reached its 
greatest heights in Catalonia, where it began in the strife of tte 
pasante against the feudal exactions of the landlords. It, had 
Its traditional hero, Roque Guinart, who figures in the second 
prt of Don Quixote. The revolt against the house of Austria 
in 1640, and the War of the Succession (1700-1714), gave a great 
stimulus to Caplan brigandage. But it was then put down 
in a way for which Italy offers no precedent. A country gentle- 
man named Pedro Veciana, hereditary bdio (military and 
civil lieutenant) of the archbishop of Tarragona in the town of 
Vails, armed his farm-servants, and resisted the attacks of the 
brigands. With the help of neighbouring country gentlemen he 
formed a strong band, known as the Mozos (Boys) of Veciana. 
The brigands combined to get rid of him by making an attack 
on the town of Vails, but were repulsed with great loss. The 
government of Philip V. then commissioned Veciana to raise 
a special corps of police, the ” escuadra de Gataluna,” which 
still exists. For five generations the colonel of the escuadra was 
always a Veciana. At all times in central and northern Spain 
the country population has supported the police when the 
government would act firmly. Since the organization of the 
excellent constabulary called “ La Guardia ('ivil ” by the duke 
of Ahumada, about 1844, brigandage has been well kept down. 
At the close of the Carlist War in 1874 a few bands infested 
Gatalonia, but one of the worst was surprised, and all its members 
battered to death with boxwood cudgels by a gang of charcoal- 
burners on the ruins of the castle of San Martin de Ccntellas. 
In such conditions as these brigandage cannot last. More sym- 
pathy is felt for ” bandoleros ” in the south, and there also they 
find Spanish equivalents for the “ manut^ngoli ” of Italy. The 
tobacco smuggling from Gibraltar keeps alive a lawless class 
which sinks easily into pure brigandage. Perhaps the influence 
of the Berber blood in the population helps to prolong this 
barbarism. The Sierra Morena, and the Serrania de Ronda, 
have produced the bandits whose achievements form the subject 
of popular ballads, such as Francisco Esteban £1 Guapo (Francis 
Stephen, the Buck or Dandy), Don Juan de Serralonga, Pedranza, 
&c. The name of Jos^ Maria has been made familiar to all the 
world by Mcrim^e’s story. Carmen, and by Bizet’s opera. Jos6 
Maria, called £1 Tempranillo (the early bird), was a historical 
personage, a liberal in the rising against Ferdinand VII., 1820- 
1823, then a smuggler, then a bandolero.” He was finally 
bought off by the government, and took a commission to suppress 
the other brigands. Jos6 Maria was at last shot by one of them, 
whom he was endeavouring to arrest. The civil guard prevents 
brigandage from reaching any great height in normal times, but 
in X905 a bandit of the old stamp, popularly known as £1 
Vivillo ” (the Vital Spark), haunted the Serrania de Ronda. 

The brigand life has been made the subject of much romance. 
But when stripped of fiction it appears that the bands have 
been mostly recruited by men who had been guilty of homicide, 
out of jealousy or in a gambling quarrel, and who remained in 
them not from love of the life, b^t from fear of the gallows. 
A reformed brigand, known as Passo di Lupo (Wolf’s Step), 
confessed to Mr McFarlane about 1820 that the weaker members 
of the band were terrorized and robbed by the bullies, and that 
murderous conflicts were constant among them. 

The ** dacoits ’* or brigands of India were of the same stamp 
as their European colleagues. The Pindaris were more than 
brigands, and the Thugs were a religious sect, 

Authoiutibs,— T he literature of brigandage, apart fiom pure 
romances, or official reports of trials, is naturally extensive. Mr 
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McFarlaoe's Lim mti E»plmt$ of Banditti wrf Rt^s (Londo^ 
l«S7) iH a twefnl introdnction to the «ub)<)ct. The author naw a 
cA what he wrote about, and gives many references, iwrUcularly for 
Italy. A good bibliography 0/ Spanish briga^age wiU be found in 
the Rgstika Hitiorica Ae la Guardia Ctttil of Eugemo de la Igleaia 
(Madrid, 1898). For actual pictures of the life, nothing w ^tter 
than the English Travellers and Italian Brigands of W. J. C. Moens 
(London, i^), and The Brigands of the Morea, bv S. Sotcropoulos, 
translated by the Rev. J. O. Bagdon (London, i»68). (D. H.) 

BRIOANDIlfE, a French word meaning armour for the 
hrigandi or hriganies, light-armed foot soldiers ; part of the 
armour of a foot soldier in the middle ages, consisting of a padded 
tunic of canvas, leather, &c., and lined with closely sewn scales 
or rings of iron. 

BR 1 QANTE 8 (Celtic for “mountaineers” or “ free, privi- 
leged ”), a i>eopIe of northern Britain, who inhabited the 
country from the mouth of the Abus (Humber) on the east 
and the Belisama (Mersey ; according to others, Kibble) on 
the west as far northwards as the Wall of Antoninus. Their 
territory thus included most of Yorkshire, the whole of Lanca- 
shire, Durham, Westmorland, Cumberland and fmrl of Northum- 
berland. Their chief town was Eburacum (or Eboracum ; York). 
They first came into contact with the Romans during the reign 
of Claudius, when they were defeated by Publius Ostorius 
Scapula. Under Vespasian they submitted to Petilius Cerealis, 
but were not finally subdued till the time of Antoninus Pius 
(Tac. AgricolUy 17 ; Pausan. viii. 43. 4). The name of their 
epimymous goddess Brigantia is found on inscriptions (Corp. 
Inscr. Lot. vii. 200, 875, 1062 ; F. Haverfield in Archaeological 
Journal^ xlix., 1892), and also that of a god Bergans = Brigans 
(Ephemetis Kpigraphica, vii. No. 920). A bran('h of the Brigantes 
also settled in the south-east corner of Ireland, near the river 
Birgus (Barrow). 

See A. Holder, AUcelUscher Sprachschatz, i. (1806), for ancient 
authorities ; J. Rhys, Celtic Britain (3rd ed., 1904) ; l*auly-Wis8owa, 
Realencyclopddte^ hi. pi. i. (1897). 

BRIGG (properly Glanford Briogs or Glamford Bridge), 
a market town in the North Lindsey or Brigg parliamentary 
division of Lincolnshire, England, situated on the river Ancholmc, 
which affords water communication with the Humber. Pop. of 
urban district (1901) 3137. It is 23 m. by road north of Lincoln, 
and is served by the Grimsby line of the Great Central railway. 
Trade is principally agricultural. In 1885 a remarkable boat, 
assigned to early British workmanship, was unearthed near the 
river ; it is hollowed out of the trunk of on oak, and measures 
48 ft. 6 in, by about 5 ft. Other prehistoric relics have also 
been discovered. 

BRIGGS, CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1841- ), American 

Hebrew scholar and theologian, was born in New York City 
on the 15th of January 1841. He was educated at the university 
of Virginia (1857-1860), graduated at the Union Theological 
Seminary in 1863, and studied further at the university of 
Berlin. He was pastor of the Presbyterian church of Roselle, 
New Jersey, 1869-1874, and professor of Hebrew and cognate 
languages in Union Theological Seminary 1874-1891, and of 
Bibliciu theology there from 1891 to 1904, when he became 
professor of theological encyclopaedia and symbolics. From 
1880 to 1890 he was an editor of the Presbyterian Review, In 
1892 he was tried for heresy by the presbytery of New York 
and acquitted. The charges were based upon his inaugural 
address of the preceding year. In brief they were as follows : 
that he had taught that reason and the Church are each a 
“ fountain of divine authority which apart from Holy Scripture 
may and does savingly enlighten men ” ; that “ errors may have 
existed in the original text of the Holy Scripture ” ; that “ many 
of the Old Testament predictions have been'Vevcrscd by history ” 
and that ''the great body of Messianic prediction has not and can- 
not be fulfHled " ; that “ Moses is not the author of the Penta- 
teuch,” and that " Isaiah is not the author of half of the book 
which bears his name ” ; that “ the processes of redemption 
extend to the world to come he had considered it a fault 
of Protestant theology that it limits redemption to this world— 
and that “ sanctification is not complete at death.” The general 
assembly, to which the case was appealed, suspended Dr Briggs 


in 1S93, being influenced, it would seem, in part, by the manner 
and tone of his expressions — by what his own colleagues in 
the Union Theological Seminary called the "dogmatic and 
irritating ” nature of his inaugural address. He was ordained 
a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1899. His 
scholarship procured for him the honorary degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh (1884) and from Glasgow (1901), and that of LittD. 
from Oxford (1901). With S. R. Driver and Francis Brown he 
prepared a revised Hebrew and English Lexicon (1891-1905), 
and with Driver edited the “ International Commentary Series.” 
His publications include Biblical Study : Its Principles^ Methods 
and History {1883); Hebrew Poems of the Creation (1884); 
American Presbyterianism : Its Origin and Early History (1885) ; 
Messianic Prophecy (1886); Whither f A Theological Question 
for the Times (1889) ; The Authority of the Holy Scripture (1891) ; 
The Bible y the Church and the Reason (i8g2) ; The Higher Criticism 
of the Hexateuch (1893); The Messiah of the Gospels (1894); 
The Messiah of the Apostles (1894) ; New Light on the Life 
of Jesus (1904); The Ethical T'eaching of Jesus (1904); A 
Critical and Exegeiical Commentary on the Book of Psalms 
(2 vols., 1906-1907), in which he was assisted by his daughter; 
and The Virgin Birth of Our Lord (1909). 

BRIGGS, HENRY (1556* 1630), English mathematician, was 
lK)m at Warley Wood, near Halifax, in Yorkshire. He graduated 
at St John's College, Cambridge, in 1581, and obtained a fellow- 
ship in 1588. In 1592 he was made reader of the physical lecture 
founded liy Dr Thomas Lihacre, and in 1596 first professor of 
geometry in Gresham House (afterwards College), London. In 
his lectures at Gresham House he proposed the alteration of the 
scale of logarithms from the hyperbolic form which John Napier 
had given them, to that in which unity is assumed as the 
logarithm of the ratio f)f ten to one ; and soon afterwards he 
wrote to the inventor on the subject. In 1616 he paid u visit 
to Napier at Edinburgh in order to discuss the suggested change ; 
and next year he repeated his visit for a similar purpose. 1 )uring 
these conferences the alteration proposed by Briggs was ugreecj 
upon ; and on his return from his second \'isit to Edinburgh ir> 
1617 he accordingly published the first chiliad of his logarithm.s. 
(See Napier, John .) In 1619 he was appointed .Savilian profc.ssor 
of geometry at Oxford, and resigned his professorship of Gresham 
College on the 25th of July 1620. Soon after his settlement at 
Oxford he was incorporated master of arts. In 1622 he pub- 
lished a small tract on the North-West Passage to the South Seas, 
through the Continent of Virginia and Hudsons Bay; and in 
1624 his Arithmeiica Logarithmica, in folio, a work containing 
the logarithms of thirty thousand natural numbers to fourteen 
places of figures besides the index. He also completed a table 
of logarithmic sines and tangents for the hundredth part of ever\^ 
degree to fourteen places of figures besides the index, with a 
table <if natural sines to fifteen places, and the tangents and 
secants for the same to ten places ; all of which witc printed at 
Gouda in 1631 and published in 1633 under the title of Trigotw- 
mefria Britannica (see Table, Mathematic at.). Briggs died on 
the 26th of January 1630, and was buried in Merton College 
chapel, Oxford. Dr Smith, in his Lives of the Gresham Professors, 
characterizes him as a man of great probity, a contemner of 
riches, and contented with his own station, preferring a studious 
retirement to all the splendid circumstances of life. 

His works are : A Talde to find the Height of the Pole, the Magnetical 
Declination being given (London, 1602, 4to) : " Tables for the 

Improvement of Navigation,” printed in the second edition of 
Edward Wright’s treatise entitled Certain Errors in Navigation 
detected and corrected (Tx>ndon, 16x0, 4 to) ; A Description of an 
Instrumental Table to pnd the part proportional, devised by Mr Edward 
Wright (London, 1616 and i6t8, i2mo) ; Loearithmomm Chilias 
prima (Ta)ndon, 1617, 8vo) ; Lucubrationes et Annotationes in opera 
posthuma J. Neperi (Edinburgh. 1619, 4to) ; Euclidis Elementorum 
V/, lihfi ^iores (T-ondon, 1620, folio) ; A Treatise on the North-West 
Passage to the South Sea (London, 1622, 4to), reprinted in Purchas’s 
Pilgrims, vd. iii. p. 852 : Arithmeiica Logarithmica (London, 1624, 
folio) ; Trigonomeiria Britannica (Goudae, 1663, folio) ; ^two Letters 
to Archbishop Usher; Maihematica ab Anfiguis minus cognita. 
Some other woi^ks, os his Commentaries an the Geometry of Peter 
Ramus, and Remarks on the Treatise of Langamantanus reepeeting the 
Quadraiwre of the Circle, have not been pubnshod. 
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BRIGHOUSB, a municipd borough in the EUand parliamentaiv 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 5i m. N. 
of Huddersfield by the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway, on the 
river Calder. Pop. (1901) 21,735. is in the heart of the 
manufacturing district of the West Riding, and has large woollen 
and worsted factories ; carpets, machinery and soap are also 
produced. The town was incorporated in 1893, is governed 
by a nmyor, 8 aldermen arid 24 councillors. Area, 2231 acres. 

BRIGHT, SIR CHARLES TILSTOK (1832-1888), English 
telegraph engineer, who came of an old Yorkshire family, was 
bom on the 8th of June 1832, at Wanstead, Essex. At the age 
of fifteen he became a clerk under the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany. His talent for electrical engineering was soon shown, 
and his progress was rapid ; so that in 1852 he was appointed 
engineer to the Magnetic Telegraph Company, and m that 
capacity superintended the laying of lines in various parts of the 
British Isles, including in 1853 the first cable between Great 
Britain and Ireland, from Portpatrick to Donaghadee. His 
experiments convinced him of the practicability of an electric 
submarine cable connexion between Ireland and America ; 
and having in 1855 already discussed the question with Cyrus 
Field, who with ]. W. Brett controlled the Newfoundland 
Telegraph Company on the other side of the ocean, Bright 
organized with them the Atlantic Telegraph Company in 1856 
for the purpose of carrying out the idea, himself becoming 
engineer-in-chief. The story of the first Atlantic cable is told 
elsewhere (see Telegraph), and it must suffice here to say that 
in 1858, after two disappointments, Bright successfully accorn- 
plished what to many had seemed an impossible feat, and within 
a few days of landing the Irish end of the line at Valentia he was 
knighted in Dublin. Subsequently Sir Charles Bright super- 
vised the laying of submarine cables in various regions of the 
world, and took a leading part as pioneer in other developments 
of the electrical industry. In conjunction with Josiah Latimer 
Clark, with whom he entered into partnership in 1861, he invented 
improv(‘d methods of insulating submarine cables, and a paper on 
electrical standards read by them before the British Association 
in the same year led to the establishment of the British Associa- 
tion committee on that subject, whose w^ork formed the founda- 
tions of the system still in use. From 1865 to 1868 he was 
Liberal M.P. for Greenwich, lie died on the 3rd of May 1888, at 
Abbey Wood, near London. 

See Life Story of Sir C. T. Bright^ by hi.s son Charles Bright (revised 
ed. 1008). 

BRIGHT, JOHN (1811-1889), British statesman, was bom at 
Rochdale on the i6th of November 1811. His father, Jacob 
Bright, was a much-respected Quaker, who had started a cotton- 
mill at Rochdale in 1 809. The family had reached Lancashire by 
two migrations. Abraham Bright was a Wiltshire yeoman, who, 
early in the 18th century, removed to Coventry, where his 
descendants remained, and where, in 1775, Jacob Bright was 
bom. Jacob Bright was educated at the Ackworth school of the 
Society of Friends, and was apprenticed to a fustian manu- 
facturer at New Mills. He married his employer’s daughter, and 
settled with his two brothers-in-law at Rochdale in 1802, going 
into business for himself seven years later. His first wife died 
without children, and in 1809 he married Martha Wood, daughter 
of a tradesman of Bolton-le-Moors. She had been educated at 
Ackworth school, and was a woman of great strength of character 
and refined taste. There were eleven children of this marriage, 
of whom John Bright was the second, but the death of his elder 
brother in childho^ made him the eldest son. He was a delicate 
child, and was sent as a day-scholar to a boarding-school near his 
home, kept by Mr William Littlewood. A year at the Ackworth 
school, two years at a school at York, and a year and a half at 
Newton, near Clitheroe, completed his education. He learned, 
he himielf said, but little I.Atin and Greek, but acquired a great 
love of Enj^ish literature, which his mother fostered, and a 
love of outdoor pursuits. In his sixteenth year he entered his 
father’s mill, and in due time became a p^tner in the business. 
Two antations were then going on in Rochdale— the first (in 
erhsch Jacob Bright was a leader) in opposition to a local church- 


rate, and the second for parliamentary reform, by which Rochdale 
successfully claimed to have a member allotted to it under the 
Reform Bill. In both these movements John Bright took part 
He was an ardent Nonconformist, proud to numSer amems his 
ancestors John Gratton, a friend of George Fox, and one of the 
persecuted and imprisoned preachers of Society of Friends. 
His political interest was probably first kindled by the Preston 
election in 1S30, in which Lord Stanley, after a long struggle, 
was defeated by “ Orator ” Hunt. But it was as a member of 
the Rochdale Juvenile Temperance Band that he first Mmed 
public speaking, 'fhese young men went out into the 'villages, 
borrowed a chair of a cottager, and spoke from it at open-air 
meetings. In Mrs John Mills’s life of her husband is an account 
of John Bright’s first extempore speech. It was at a tempexance 
meeting. Bright got his notes muddled, and broke down. 'Hie 
chairman gave out a temperance song, and during the singiig 
told Bright to put his notes aside and say what came into his 
mind. Bright obeyed, began with much hesitancy, but found his 
tongue and made an excellent address. On some early occasions, 
however, he committed his speech to memory. In 1832 he called 
qn the Rev. John Aldis, an eminent Baptist minister, to accom- 
pany him to a local Bible meeting. Mr Aldis describ^ him m 
a slender, modest young Gentleman, who surprised him by his 
intelligence and thoughtfumess, but who seemed nervous as they 
walked to the meeting together. At the meeting he made a 
stimulating speech, and on the way home asked for advice. 
Mr Aldis counselled him not to learn his speeches, but to wntc 
out and commit to memory certain passages and the peroration. 
Bright took the advice, and acted on it all his life. 

This “ first lesson in public speaking,” as Bright called it, was 
given in his twenty-first year, but he had not then contemplated 
entering on a public career. He was a fairly prosperous man of 
business, very happy in his home, and always ready to take part 
in the social, educational and political life of his native town. 
He was one of the founders of the Rochdale Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, took a leading part in its debates, and on 
returning from a holiday journey in the East, gave the society 
a lecture on his travels. He first met Richard Cobden in 1836 
or 1837. (lobden was an alderman of the newly formed Man- 
chester corporation, and Bright went to ask him to speak at an 
education meeting in Rochdale. ” I found him,” said Bright, 
“ in liis office in Mosley Street, introduced myself to him, and told 
him what 1 wanted.” (!obden consented, and at the meeting 
was much struck by Bright’s short speech, and urged him to 
speak against the Corn Laws. His first speech on the Com Laws 
was made at Rochdale in 1838, and in the same year he joined 
the Manchester provisional committee which in 1839 found*^ 
the Anti-Corn Law League. He was still only the local public 
man, taking part in all public movements, especially in opposi- 
tion to John Feilden’s proposed factory legislation, and to the 
Rochdale church-rate. In 1839 he built the house which he 
called ” One Ash,” and married Elizabeth, daughter of Jonathan 
Priestman of Newcaslle-on-Tyne. In November of the same 
year there was a dinner at Bolton to Abraham Paulton, who had 
just returned from a successful Anti-Cora Law tour in Scotland. 
Among the speakers were Cobden and Bright, and the dinner is 
memorable as the first occasion on which the two future leaders 
appeared together on a Free Trade platform. Bright is dcscril^d 
by the historian of the League as ” a young man then aj^aring 
for the first time in any meeting out of his own town, and givinjg 
evidence, by his energy and by his grasp of the subject, of his 
capacity soon to take a leading part in the ^eat agitation. 
But his call had not yet come. In 1840 he led a movement 
against the Rochdale church-rate, speaking from a tombstone 
in the churchyard, where it looks down on the town in the valley 
below, A very happy married life at home contented him, and 
at the opening of the Free Trade hall in January 1840 he sat with 
the Rochilc deputation, undistinguished in the body of the 
meeting. A daughter, Helen, was bora to him ; but hti young 
wife, after a long illness, died of consumption in September 1841. 
Three days after her death at Leamington, Cobden called to see 
him. ” I was in the depths of grief,” said Bright, when unveiling 
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the Statue of his friend at Bradford in 1877, “ I might almost say 
of despair, for the life and sunshine of my house had been 
extinguished/’ Cobden spoke some words of condolence, but 
after a time he looked up and said, ‘ There are thousands of 
homes in England at this moment where wives, mothers and 
children are dying of hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm of 
your grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, and we 
will never rest till the Com Laws are repealed.’ I accepted his 
invitation,” added Bright, ” and from that time we never ceased 
to labour hard on behalf of the resolution which we Imd made.” 
At the general election in 1H41 Cobden was returned for Stock- 
port, and in 1843 Bright was the Free Trade candidate at a 
by-election at Durham. He was defeated, but his successful 
competitor was unseated on petition, and at the second contest 
Bright was returned. He was already known in the country 
as Cohden’s chief ally, and was received in the House of Commons 
with a suspicion and hostility even greater than had met Cobden 
himself. In the Anti-Corn Law movement the two speakers 
were the complements and correlatives of each other. Colxien 
had the calmness and confidence of the political philosopher, 
Bright had the passion and the fervour of the popular orator^ 
ColnJen did the reasoning, Bright supplied the declamation, but 
like Demosthenes he mingled atgument with appeal. No orator 
of modern times rose more rapidly to a foremost place. He was 
not known beyond his own borough when Cobden called him 
to his side in 1841, and he entered parliament towards the end 
of the session of 1843 with a formidable reputation as an agitator. 
He liad been all over England and Scotland addressing vast 
meetings and, as a rule, carrying them with him ; he had taken 
a leading part in a conference held by the Anti-Corn Law League 
in London, had led deputations to the duke of Sussex, to Sir 
James Graham, then home secretary, and to Lord Ripon and 
Mr Gladstone, the secretar)^ and under secretary of the Board 
of Trade ; and he was universally recognized as the chief orator 
of the Free Trade movement. Wherever “ John Bright of 
Rochdale ” was announced to speak, vast crowds assembled. 
He had been so announced, for the last time, at the first great 
meeting in Drury Lme theatre on 15th March 1843 ; henceforth 
his name was enough. He took his seat in the House of Commons 
as one of the members for Durlmm on 28th July 1843, ‘W' 

7th August delivered his maiden speech in support of a motion 
by Mr Ewart for reduction of import duties. He was there, 
he said, “ not only as one of the representatives of the city of 
Durham, but also as one of the representatives of that benevolent 
organization, the Anti-Corn Law League.” A meml:)cr who 
heartl the sjH'ech described Bright as ” alx>ut the middle size, 
rather firmly and squarely built, with a fair, clear complexion, 
and an intelligent and pleasing expression of countenance. 
His voice is good, his enunciation distinct, and his delivery free 
from any unpleasant peculiarity or mannerism.” He wore the 
usual Friend’s coat, and was regarded with much interest and 
hostile curiosity m both sides of the House. 

Mr Ewart’s motion was defeated, but the movement of which 
(Cobden and Bright were the leaders continued to spread. In 
the autumn the League resolved to raise £100,000 ; an appeal 
was made to the agricultural interest by great meetings in the 
fanning counties, and in November The Times startled the world 
by declaring, in a leading article, ” The League is a great fact. 
It would l)e foolish, nay, rash, to deny its importance.” In 
London great meetings were held in Covent Garden theatre, 
at which William Johnson Fox was the chief orator, but Bright 
and Cobden were the leaders of the movement. Bright publicly 
deprecated the popular tendency to regard Cobden and himself 
as the chief movers in the agitation, and Odbden told a Rochdale 
audience that he always stipulated that he should speak first, 
and Bright should follow. His ” more stately genius,” as Mr 
John Mortey calls it, was already making him the undisputed 
nmtor of the feelings of his audiences. In the House of Commons 
his progress was slower. Cobden’s argumentative speeches were 
regarded more sympathetically than Bright’s more rhetorical 
appeals, and in a mbate on Villiers’s annual motion against 
the Com Laws Bright was heard with so much impatience that 
r 


he was obliged to sit down. In the next session (1845) moved 
for an inquiry into the operation of the Game Laws. At a 
meeting of county members earlier in the day Peel had advised 
them not to be led into discussion by a violent speech from the 
member for Durham, but to let the committee be granted without 
debate. Bright was not violent, and Cobden said that he did his 
work admirably, and won golden opinions from all men. Tlie 
speech established his position in the House of Commons. In 
this session Bright and Cobden came into opposition, Cobden 
voting for the Maynooth Grant and Bright against it. On only 
one other occasion-— a vote for South Kensington — did they go 
into opposite lobbies, during twenty-five years of parliamentary 
life. In the autumn of 1 845 Bright retained Cobden in the public 
career to which Cobden had invited him four years before. 
Bright was in Scotland when a letter came from Cobden announ- 
cing his determination, forced on him by business difficulties, 
to retire from public work. Bright replied that if Cobden retired 
the mainspring of the League was gone. ” I can in no degree take 
your place,” he wrote. ” As a second 1 can fight, but there are 
incapacities about me, of which I am fully conscious, which 
prevent my being more than second in such a work as we have 
laboured in.” A few days later he set off for Manchester, posting 
in that wettest of autumns through “ the rain that rained away 
the Corn Laws,” and on his arrival got his friends together, and 
raised the money which tided Cobden over the emergency. The 
crisis of the struggle had come. Peel's budget in 1845 was a first 
step towards Free Trade. The bad harvest and the potato disease 
drove him to the repeal of the Corn Laws, and at a meeting in 
Manchester on 2nd J uly 1846 Cobden moved and Bright seconded 
a motion dissolving the league. A library of twelve hundred 
volumes was presented to Bright as a memorial of the struggle. 

Bright married, in June 1847, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Lcatham, of Wakefield, by whom he had seven children, Mr John 
All^ert Bright being the eldest. In the succeeding July he was 
elected for Manchester, with Mr Milner Gibson, without a contest. 
In tlte new parliament, as in the previous session, he opposed 
legislation restricting the hours of labour, and, as a Noncon- 
formist, spoke against clerical control of national education. 
In 1848 he voted for Hume's household suffrage motion, and 
introduced a bill for the repeal of the Game Laws. When Lord 
John Russell brought forward his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
Bright opposed it as ” a little, paltry, mi.serable measure,” 
and foretold its failure. In this parliament he spoke much on 
Irish questions. In a speech in favour of the government bill 
for a nite in aid in 1849, be won loud cheers from both sides, 
and was complimented by Disraeli for having sustained the 
reputation of that assembly. From this time forward he had the 
ear of the House, and took effective part in the debates. He 
spoke against capital punishment, against church-rates, against 
flogging in the army, and against the Irish Established Church. 
He supported Cobden’s motion for the reduction of public 
expenditure, and in and out of parliament pleaded for peace. 
In the election of 1852 he was again returned for Manchester 
on the principles of free trade, electoral reform and religious 
freedom. But war was in the air, and the most impassioned 
speeches he ever delivered were addressed to this parliament 
in fruitless opposition to the Crimean War. Neither the House 
nor the country would listen. “ I went to the House on Monday,” 
wrote Macaulay in March 1854, ” and heard Bright say every- 
thing I thought.” His most memorable speech, the greatest he 
ever made, was delivered on the 23rd of February 1855. “ The 
angel of death has been abroad throughout the land. You may 
almost hear the beating of his wings,” he said, and concluded 
with an appeal to the prime minister that moved the House 
as it had never been moved within living memory. There was 
a tremor in Bright’s voice in the touching parts of his great 
speeches which stirred the feelings even of hostile listeners. 
It was noted for the first time in this February speech, but the 
most striking instan^ was in a speech on Mr Osborne Morgan’s 
Burials Bill in April 1875, in which he described a Quaker 
funeral, and protested against the miserable superstition of 
the i^rase * buried like a dog.* ** ** In that sense,” he said. 
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“ I shall be buried like a dog, and all those with whom I am best 
acquainted, whom I best love and esteem, will be ‘ buried like 
a dog.’ Nay more, my own ancestors, who in past time suffered 
persecution for what is now held to be a righteous cause, have 
all been buried like do^, if that phrase is true.’^ The tender, 
half-broken tones in which these words were said, the inexpress- 
ible pathos of his voice and manner, were never forgotten by 
those who heard that Wednesday morning speech. 

Bright was disqualified by illness during the whole of 1856 and 
1857. In Palmerston’s penal dissolution in the latter year, 
Bright was rejected by Manchester, but in August, while ill and 
absent, Birmingham elected him without a contest. He returned 
to parliament in 1858, and in February seconded the motion which 
threw out Lord Palmerston’s government. Lord Derby thereupon 
came into office for the second time, and Bright had the satisfac- 
tion of assisting in the {^sing of two measures which he had long 
advocated — the admission of Jews to parliament and the transfer 
of the government of India from the East India Company to the 
crown. He was now restored to full political activity, and in 
October addressed his new constituents, and started a movement 
for parliamentary reform. He spoke at great gatherings at 
Edinbuigh, Glasgow, Bradford and Manchester, and his speeches 
filled the papers. For the next nine years he was the protagonist 
of Reform. Towards the close of the struggle he told the House 
of Commons that a thousand meetings had been held, that at 
every one the doors were open for any man to enter, yet that 
an almost unanimous vote for reform had been taken. In the 
debates on the Reform Bills submitted to the House of Commons 
from 1859 to 1867, Bright’s was the most influential voice. He 
rebuked Lowe’s “ Botany Bay view,” and described Horsman 
as retiring to his “ cave of Adullam,” and hooking in Lowe. 
“ The party of two,” he said, “ reminds me of the Scotch terrier, 
which was so covered with hair that you could not tell which was 
the head and which was the tail.” These and similar phrases, such 
as the excuse for withdrawing the Reform Bill in the year of the 
great budget of i860 — ” you cannot get twenty wagons at once 
through Temple Bar ’’—were in all men’s mouths. It was one 
of the triumphs of Bright’s oratory that it constantly produced 
these popular cries. The phrase ” a free breakfast table ” was 
his ; and on the rejection of Forster's Compen.sation for Dis- 
turbance Bill he used the phrase as to Irish discontent, Force 
is not a remedy.” 

During his great reform agitation Bright had vigorously 
.supported Cobden in the negotiations for the treaty of commerce 
with France, and had taken, with his usual vehemence, the side 
of the North in the discussions in England on the American Civil 
War. In March 1865 Cobden died, and Bright told the Hou.se of 
Commons he dared not even attempt to express the feelings 
which oppressed him, and sat down overwhelmed with grief. 
Their friendship was one of the most characteristic features of 
the public life of their time. “ After twenty years of intimate 
and almost brotherly friendship with him,” said Bright, “ 1 
little knew how much I loved him till I had lost him.” In June 
1865 parliament was dissolved, and Bright was returned for 
Birmingham without opposition. Palmerston’s death in the early 
autumn brought Lord John Russell into power, and for the first 
time Bright gave his support to the government. Russell’s 
fourth Reform Bill was introduced, was defeated by the Adul- 
lamites, and the Derby-Disraeli ministry was installed. Bright 
declared Lord Derby’s accession to be a declaration of war against 
the working classes, and roused the great towns in the demand for 
reform. Bright was the popular hero of the time. As a political 
leader the winter of 18^1867 was the culminating point in his 
career. The Reform Bill was carried with a clause for minority 
representation, and in the autumn of 1868 Bright, with two 
Liberal colleagues, was again returned for Birmingham. Mr 
Gladstone came into power with a programme of Irish reform 
in church and land such as Bright had long urged, and he accepted 
the post of president of the Board of Trade. He thus became a 
member of the privy council, with the title of Right Honourable, 
and from this time forth was a recognized leader of the Liberal 
party in parliament and in the country. He made a great speech 


on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, and wrote a letter 
on the House of Lords, in which he said, In harmony with the 
nation they may go on for a long time, but throwing themselves 
athwart its course they may meet with accidents not pleasant 
for them to think of.” He also spoke strongly in the same 
session in favour of the bill permitting marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. The next session found him disqualified by a severe 
illness, which caused his retirement from office at the end of the 
year, and kept him out of public life for four years. In August 
1873 Gladstone reconstructed his cabinet, and Bright returned 
to it as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. But his hair had 
become white, and though he spoke again with much of his former 
vigour, he was now an old man. In the election in Jdnuary 1874 
Bright and his colleagues were returned for Birmingham without 
opposition. When Mr Gladstone resigned the leadership of his 
party in 1875, f^right was chairman of the party meeting which 
chose Lord Hartington as his successor. He took a less prominent 
part in political discussion, till the Eastern Question brought Great 
Britain to the verge of war with Russia, and his old energy 
flamed up afresh. In the debate on the vote of credit in February 
1878, he made one of his impressive speeches, urging the govern- 
ment not to increase the difficulties manufacturers had in finding 
employment for their workpeople by any single word or act 
which could shake confidence in business. The debate lasted 
five days. On the fifth day a telegram from Mr Layard was 
published announcing that the Russians were nearing Constanti- 
nople. The day, said The Times, ” was crowded with nimours, 
alarms, contradictions, fears, hopes, resolves, uncertainties.” 
In both Houses Mr I^yard’s despatch was read, and in the 
excited Commons Mr Forster’s resolution opposing the vote of 
credit was withdrawn. Bright, however, distrusted the am- 
bassador at the Porte, and gave reasons for doubting the alarming 
telegram. While he was speaking a note was put into the hands 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, and when Bright sat down he read it 
to the House. It was a confirmation from the Russian prime 
minister of Bright’s doubts : “ There is not a word of truth in the 
rumours which have reached you.” At the general election in 
1880 he was re-elected at Birmingham, and joined Mr Gladstone’s 
new government as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. For 
two sessions he spoke and voted with his colleagues, but after the 
bombardment of the Alexandria forts he left the ministry and 
never held office again. He felt most painfully the severance 
from his old and trusted leader, but it was forced on him by his 
conviction of the danger and impolicy of foreign entanglements. 
He, however, gave a general support to Mr Gladstone’s govern- 
ment. In 1883 he took the chair at a meeting of the Lil^ration 
Society in Mr Spurgeon’s chapel ; and in June of that year was 
the object of an unparalleled demonstration at Birmingham to 
celebrate his twenty-five years of service as its representative. 
At this celebration he spoke strongly of ” the Irish rebel party,” 
and accused the Conservatives of “ alliance ” with them, but 
withdrew the imputation when Sir Stafford Northcote moved 
that such language was a breach of the privileges of the House 
of Commons. At a lianquet to Lord Spencer he accused the 
Irish members of having ” exhibited a boundless sympathy for 
criminals and murderers.” He refused in the House of Commons 
to apologize for these words, and was supported in his refusal 
by both sides of the House. At the Birmingham electioii in 1885 
he stood for the central division of the redistributed constituency ; 
he was opposed by Lord Randolph Churchill, but was elected by 
a large majority. In the new parliament he voted against the 
Home Rule Bill, and it was generally felt that in the election of 
1886 which followed its defeat, when he was re-elected without 
opposition, his letters told with ffital effect against the Home Rule 
Liberals. His contribution to the discussion was a suggestion 
that the Irish members should form a grand committee to which 
every Irish bill should go after first reading. The break-up of 
the Liberal party filled him with gloom. His last speech at 
Birmingham was on 29th March x888, at a banquet to celebrate 
Mr Chamberlain’s return from bis peace mission to the United 
States. He spoke of impierial federation as a ” dream and an 
abiuidi^.” In May his illness returned, he took to his bed in 
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October, and died on the 27th of March 1889. He was buried in 
the graveyard of the meeting-house of the Society of Friends in 
Rochdale. 

Bright had much literary and social recognition in his later 
years. In 1882 he was elected lord rector of the university of 
Glasgow, and Dr Dale wrote of his rectorial address : “ It was not 
the old Bright.” “ I am weary of public speaking,” he had told 
Dr Dale ; “ my mind is almost a blank.” He was given an 
honorary degree of the university of Oxford in 1886, and in 1888 
a statue of him was erected at Birmingham. The 3rd marqucs.s of 
Salisbury said of him, and it sums up his character as a public 
roan : “He was the greatest master of English oratory that 
this generatiim— I may say several generations—has seen. . . . 
At a time wlien much speaking has depressed, has almost exter- 
minated eloquence, he maintained that robust, powerful and 
vigorous style in which he gave fitting expression to the burning 
and noble thoughts he desired to utter.” I 

Sec The Life and Speethes of the Hon. John Hrighi, M.P.^ \ 

l»y George Barnett Smith, 2 vols 8vo (1881) ; 7 'he Life of John \ 
Urtghit by John M'Gilchrist, in Cassefl’s Representative 

Biographies (1868) ; John Bright^ by C, A. Vince {1808) ; Speeches 
OH Parliamentary Reform by John Bright, M.P., revised hy Himself 
(1866) ; Speeches on Questtons of Puhlu Roliev, by John Bright, 
M.P., cilited hy J. 1C. Thorold Rogers, 2 vols. 8vo (18G8) ; Public 
Addresses, edited by J. E. Thorold Rogers, 8vo (1879) ; Public 
letters of the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., collected by H. J. I-c*ech 
(1885). (P. W.C) 

BRIGHTLINGSEA (pronounced Bkiitlesea), a port and fish- 
ing station in the Harwich parliamentary division of Essex, 
England, on a creek opening from the east shore of the Colne 
estuary’ , the terminus of a branch from ('olchester of the Great 
Eastern railway, 62^ m. E.N.K. of London. Pop. of urban 1 
district (tqot) 4501. The (\ilchester oyster l>eds are mainly | 
in this part of the Colne, and the oyster fishery is the chief 
industry, Boai-building is carried on. This is also a favourite 
yachting centre. The church of All Saints, principally Per- 
pendicular, lias interesting monuments and brasses, and a fine* 
lofty leiwcr and west front. Brightlingsea, which appears in 
Domesday, is a memlier of the Cinque Port of Sandwich in Kent. 
Near the opposite shore of the creek is St Osyth^s priory, which 
originated as a nunnery founded by Osyth, a grand-daughter of 
Penda, king of Mercia, martyred (r. 653) by Norse invaders. 
A toundation for Augustinian canons followed on the site early 
in the 12th century. The remains, incorporated with a modern 
residence, include a late Perpendicular gateway, abbots’ tower, 
clock tower and crypt. The gateway, an embattled structure 
with flanking turrets, is particularly fine, the entire front being 
panelled and ornamented with canopied niches. The church of 
St O.syth, also Perpendicular in the main, is of interest. 

BRIGHTON, a watering-place of Bourke county, Victoria, 
Australia, yj m. by rail S.E. of Melbourne, of whicii it is practi- 
cally a suburb. It stands on the east shore of Port Phillip, and 
has two piers, a great extent of sandy beach and numerous 
beautiful villas. Pop. (1901) 10,029. 

BRIGHTON, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough 
of Sussex, Enghind, one of the best-known .seaside resorts in the 
United Kingdom, 51 m. S. from London by the London, Brighton 
& South Coast railway. Pop. (1901) 123,478. Its ready access- 
ibility from the metropolis is the chief factor in its popularity. 
It is situated on the seaward slope of the South Downs; the 
position is .sheltered from inclement winds, and the climate 
18 generally mild. The sea-front, overlooking the English 
(Channel, stretches nearly 4 m. from Kemp Town on the east to 
Hove (a separate municipal borough) on the west. Inland, 
including the suburb of Preston, the town extends some 2 m. 
'fhe tendency of the currents in the Channel opposite Brighton 
is to drive the shingle eastward, and encroachments of the sea 
were frequent and serious until the erection of a massive sea-wall, 
begun alxiut 1830, 60 ft. high, 23 ft. thick at the base, and 3 ft. 
at the summit. Tliere are numerous modern churches and 
chapels, many of them very handsome ; and the former parish 
church of St Nicholas remains, a Decorated structure containing 
a Norman font and a memorial to the great duke of Wellington. 
The incumbency of Trinity Chapel was held by the famous 


preacher Frederick William Robertson (1847-1853). The town 
hall and the parochial offices are the principal administrative 
buildings. Numerous institutions contribute to the entertain- 
ment of visitors. Of these the most remarkable is the Pavilion, 
built as a residence for the prince regent (afterwards George IV.) 
and remodelled in 1819 by the architect, John Nash, in a 
grotesque Eastern style of architecture. Ini 849 it was purchased 
by the town for £53,000, and is devoted to various public uses, 
containing a museum, assembly-rooms and picture-galleries. 
The detached building, formerly the stable.?, is converted into 
a fine concert hall ; it is lighted by a vast glazed dome approach- 
ing that of St Paul's cathedral, London, in dimensions. There 
are several theatres and music-halls. The aquarium, the property 
of the corporation, contains an excellent marine collection, but 
is also used as a concert hall and winter garden, and a garden 
is laid out on its roof. The Booth collection of British birds, 
bequeathed to the corporation by E. T. Booth, was opened in 
1893. There are two piers, of which the Palace pier, near the 
site of the old chain pier (1823), which was washed away in 1896, 
is near the centre of the town, while the West pier is towards 
Hove. Preston and Queen’s parks are the principal of several 
public recreation grounds ; and the racecourse at Kemp Town 
is also the proper^ of the town. Educational establishments 
are numerous, and include Brighton College, which ranks high 
among English public schools. There are municipal schools of 
science, technology and art. St Mary's Hall (1836) is devoted to 
the education of poor clergymen’s daughters. Among many 
hospitals, the county hospital (1828), “open to the sick and lame 
poor of every country and nation,” may be mentioned. I’here 
are an extensive mackerel and herring fishery, and motor 
engineering works. The parliamentary borough, which includes 
the parish of Hove, returns two members. The county borough 
was created in 1888. The municipal borough is under a may(>r, 
14 aldermen and 42 councillors. Area, 2536 a( res. 

Although then; is evidence of Roman and Saxon occupation 
of the site, the earliest mention of Brighton (Bristelmeston, 
Brichelmestonc, Brighthelmston) is the Domesday Book record 
that its three manors lx?longed to Earl Godwin and were held by 
William dc Warenne. Of these, two passed to the priories of 
Lewes and Michelham respectively, and after the dissolution 
of the monasteries were subject to frequent sale and division. 
The third descended to the carls of Arundel, falling to the share 
of the duke of Norfolk in 1415, and being divided in 1 502 between 
the families of Howard and Berkeley. That Brighton was a 
large fishing village in 1086 is evident from the rent of 4000 
herrings ; in 1285 it had a separate constable, and in 1333 il was 
as.ses.sed for a tenth and fifteenth at £5 : 4 : , half the assess- 

ment of Shoreham. In 1340 there were no merchants there, only 
tenants of lands, hut its prosperity increased during the 75th 
and i6th centuries, and it was assessed at £6 : 12 : 8 in 1534. 
There is, however, no indication that it was a borough. In 1580 
commissioners sent to decide disputes between the fishermen 
and landsmen found that from time immemorial Brighton had 
been governed by two head boroughs sitting in the borough 
court, and assisted by a council called the Twelve. This con- 
stitution disappeared before 1772, when commissioners were 
appointed. Brighton refused a charter offered by George, 
prince of Wales, but was incorporated in 1854. It had become 
a parliamentary borough in 1832. From a fishing town in 1656 
it became a fashionable resort in 1756 ; its popularity increased 
after the visit of the prince of Wales (see George IV.) to the 
duke of Cumberland in 1783, and was ensured by his building 
the Pavilion in 1784-1787, and his adoption of it as his principal 
residence ; and his association with Mrs Fitzherbert at Brighton 
was the starting-point of its fashionable repute. 

See Victoria County History^ Sussex : Sussex Archaeological Society 
Transactions, vol. ii. ; L. Melville, Brighton, its History, its Tollies and 
its Fashions (London, 

BRIGHrS DISEASE, a term in medicine applied to a class 
of diseases of the kidneys (acute and chronic nephriti.s) which 
have as their most prominent symptom the presence of albumen 
in the urine, and frequently also the coexistence of dropsy. 
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These associated symptoms in connexion with kidney disease 
were first described in 1827 by Dr Richard Bright (1789-1858). 
Since that period it has been established that the symptoms, 
instead of being, as was formerly supposed, the result of one form 
of disease of the kidneys, may be dependent on various morbid 
conditions of those organs (see Kidney Diseases). Hence the 
term Bright’s disease, which is retained in medical nomenclature 
in honour of Dr Bright, must be understood as having a generic 
application. 

The symptoms are usually of a severe character. Pain in 
the back, vomiting and febrile disturbance commonly usher 
in the attack. Dropsy, varying in degree from slight puffineiss 
of the face to an accumulation of fluid sufficient to distend the 
whole body, and to occasion serious embarrassment to respiration, 
is a very common accompaniment. The urine is reduced in 
quantity, is of dark, smoky or bloody colour, and exhibits to 
chemical reaction the presence of a large amount of albumen, 
while, under the microscope, blood corpuscles and casts, as above 
mentioned, are found in abundance. 

This state of acute inflammation may by its severity destroy 
life, or, short of this, may by continuance result in the establish- 
ment of one of the chronic forms of Bright’s disease. On the 
other hand an arrest of the inflammatory action frequently 
(Xicurs, and this is marked by the increased amount of the urine, 
and the gradual disap}>earance of its albumen and other abnormal 
constituents ; as also by the subsidence of the dropsy and the 
rapid recovery of strength. 

In the treatment of acute Bright's disease, good results are 
often obtained from local depletion, from warm baths and from 
tlie careful employment of diuretics and purgatives. Chronic 
Bright’s disease is much less amenable to treatment, but by 
efforts to maintain the strength and improve the quality of the 
blood by strong nourishment, and at the same time by guarding 
against the ri.sks of complications, life may often be prolonged 
in comparative comfort, and even a certain measure of improve- 
ment Ije experienced. 

BRIGNOLES, a town in the department of Var in the S.E. 
of France, 36 m. by rail N. of Toulon. Pop. (190b) 3 ^ 39 * H 
is built at a height of 754 ft. above the sea-level, in a fertile 
vallcv, and on t&j right bank of the Carami river. It contains 
the old summer palace of the counts of Provence, and has an 
active trade, especially in prunes, known as prunes de Bngnoles, 
Its old name was Villa Puerorim, as the children of the counts 
of Provence were often brought up here. It was sacked on 
several occasions during the religious wars in the i6th century. 
'Iwelvc miles to the N.W. is St Maximin (with a fine medieval 
church), which is one of the best starting-points for the most 
famous pilgrimage resort in Provence, the Samte Baumc, wherein 
St Mary Magdalene is said to have taken refuge. This is 20 m. 
distant by road. (W. A. B. C.) 

BRIHASPATI, or Brahmanaspati (“ god of strength ”), a 
deity of importance in early Hindu mythology. In the Rig- 
veda he is represented as the god of prayer, aiding Indra in his 
conquest of the cloud-demon, and at times appears to be identified 
with Agni, god of fire. He is the offspring of Heaven and Earth, 
the two worlds ; is the inspirer of prayer and the guide and 
protector of the pious. He is pictured as having seven mouths, 
a hundred wings and horns and is armed with bow and arrows 
and an axe. He rides in a chariot drawn by red horses. In 
the later scriptures he is represented as a Rishi or seer. 

See A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897). 

BR1L» PAUL (1554-1626), Flemish painter, was born at 
Antwerp. The success of his elder brother Matthew (1550-1584) 
in the Vatican induced him to go to Rome to live. On the death 
of Matthew, Paul, who far surpassed him as an artist, succeeded 
to his pensions and employments. He painted landscapes with 
a depth of chiaroscuro then little practised in Italy, and intro- 
duced into them figures well drawn and finely coloured. One 
of his best compositions is the “ Martyrdom of St Clement,” 
in the Sala Clementina of the Vatican. 

BRILL, the name given to a flat-fish {PseUa laevis, or Rkotnbus 
Itams) w^h is a species closely related to the turbot, differing 
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from it in having very small scales, being smaller in size, having 
no bony tubercules in the skin, and l^ing reddish in colour. 
It abounds on parts of the British coast, and is only less favoured 
for the table than the turbot itself. 

BRII^T-SAVARIN, ANTHELME (1755-1826), French gas- 
tronomist, was bom at Bellcy, France, on the ist of April 1755. 
In 1789 he was a deputy, in 1793 mayor of Belley. To escape 
proscription he fled from France to Switzerland, and went 
thence to the United States, where he played in the orchestra 
of a New York theatre. On the fall of Robespierre he returned 
to France, and in 1797 became a member of the court of cassation. 
He wrote various volumes on political economy and low, but his 
name is famous for his Phystologte du go 4 i, a compendium of the 
art of dining. Many editions of this work have been published. 
Brillat-Savarin died in Paris on the 2nd of February 1826. 

BRIMSTONE, the popular name of sulphur {q,v,), particularly 
of the commercial “ roll sulphur.” The word means literally 

burning stone ” ; the first part being formed from the stem 
of the Mkl. Eng. brennen^ to burn. Earlier forms of the word 
are brensione^ bernstone^ bryttsieme, &c. 

BRIN, BENEDETTO (1833 1898), Italian naval administrator, 
was bom at Turin on the 17th of May 1833, and until the age 
of forty worked with distinction as a naval engineer. In 1873 
Admiral Sainl-Bon, minister of marine, appointed him under- 
secretary of state. The two men completed each other ; Saint- 
; Bon conceived a type of ship, Brin made the plans and directed 
its construction. On the advent of the Left to power in 1876, 
Brin was appointed minister of marine by Depretis, a capacity 
in which he continued the programme of Saint-Bon, while en- 
larging and completing it in such way as to form the first oi^ontc 
scheme for the development of the Italian fleet. The huge 
warships “ Italia ” and ” Dandolo ” were his work, though he 
afterwards abandoned their type in favour of smaller and faster 
vessels of the ” Varese ’ and the ” Garibaldi ” class. By his 
initiative Italian naval industry, almost non-existent in 1873, 
made rapid progress. During his eleven years’ ministry (1876- 
1878 with Depretis, 1884-1891 with Depretis and Crispi, 1896- 
1898 with Rudini), he succeeded in creating large private ship- 
yards, engine worl« and metallurgical works for the production of 
am>our, steel plates and guns. In i8c>2 he entered the Giolitti 
cabinet as minister for foreign affairs, acconiponying, in that 
capacity, the king and queen of Italy to Totsdam, but showed 
weakness towards France on the occasion of the massacre of 
Italian workmen at Aigues-Mortes. He died on the 24th of 
May 1898, while minister of murine in the Rudini cabinet. He, 
nn)re tlrnn any other man, must be regarded as the practical 
creator of the Italian navy. 

BRINDABAN, a town of British India, in the Muttra district 
of the United Provinces, on the right Ixink of the Jumna, 6 m. 
N. of Muttra. Pop. (1901) 22,71 7. Brindaban is one of the most 
popular places of pilgrimiige in India, being associated with the 
cult of Krishna as a shepherd. It contains Imthing-stairs, tanks 
and wells, and a great number of handsome temples, of which the 
finest is tliat of (iovind Deva, a cruciform vaulted building of 
red sandstone, dating from 1590. The town was founded earlier 
in the same century. 

BRINDISI (anc. Brundisiumt q.v.), a seaport town and 
archiepiscopal see of Apulia, Italy, in the province of Lecce, 
24 m. N.W. by rail from the town of Lecce, and 346 m. from 
Ancona. Pop. (1861) 8000; (1871) i 3 , 75 .S ; (1901) 25 ; 3 * 7 * 
The chief importance of Brindisi is due to its position as a 
starting-point for the East. The inner harbour, admirably 
sheltered and 27 to 30 ft. in depth, allows ocean steamers to lie 
at the quays. Brindisi has, however, been abandoned by the 
laige steamers of the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, which had called there since 1870, but since 1898 call 
at Marseilles instead ; small express boats, carrying the mails, 
still leave every week, connecting with the larger steamers at 
Port Said ; but the number of passengers leaving the port, which 
for the years 1893-1897 averaged was only 7608 in 1905, 

and only 943 of these were carried by the P. & 0 . boats. The 
harbour railway station was not completed until 1905 (Consular 
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Riporif No. 3672, 1906, pp. 13 »qq.). 'Fhe port was cleared in 
1905 by 1492 vessels of 1,486,269 tons. The imports represented 
a value of £629,892 and the exports a value of £663,201— an 
increase of £84,077 and £57.807 respectively on the figures of 
the previous year, while in i8i>9 the amounts, which were below 
the a>'eTage, were only £298400 and £253,000. The main imports 
are coal, flour, sulphur, timber and metals ; and the main 
exports, wine and spirits, oil and dried fruits. 

Frederick II. crecte<l a castle, with huge round towers, to guard 
the inner harbour ; it is now a convict prison. The cathedral, 
ruined by earthquakes, was restored in 1743-1749, but has some 
remains of its mosaic pavement ( 1 1 78). The Imptismal church of 
S. (iiovanni al Sepolcro (nth century) is now a museum. The 
town was captured in 836 by the Saracens, and destroyed by 
them ; but was rebuilt in the nth century by Lupus the proto- 
.spatharius, Byzantine govcmoi. In 1071 it fell into the hands of 
the Normans, and frequently appears in the histor>' of theOusades. 
Early in the 14th century the inner port was blocked by Giovanni 
Orsini, prince of Taranto ; the town was devastated by pestilence 
in 1348, and was plundered in 1352 and 1383; but even greater 
damage was done by the earthquake of 1456. (T. As.) 

BRINDLEY, JAMES (1716-1772), English engineer, was born 
at Thornsett, Derbyshin*, in 1716. His parents were in very 
humble circumstances, and he received little or no education. At 
the age. of seventeen he was apprenticed to a millwright near 
Macclesfield, and soon after completing his apprenticeship he 
set up in business for himself as a wheelwright at I.^ek, quickly 
becoming known for his ingenuity and skill in repairing all kinds 
of ma(!hinery. In 1752 he designed and set up an engine for 
draining some coal-pits at Clifton in Lancashire, Three years 
later he extended his reputation by completing the machiner)" 
for a silk-mill at Congleton. In 1759, when the duke of Bridge- 
water was anxious to improve the outlets for the coal on his 
estates, Brindley advised the construction of a canal from Worsley 
to Manchester. The difficulties in the way were great, but all 
were surmounted by his genius, and his crowning triumph was 
the construction of an ucjueduct to carry the canal at an elevation 
of 39 ft. over the river Irwell at Barton. The great success of 
this canal encouraged similar projects, and Brindley was soon 
engaged in extending his first work to the Mersey, at Runcorn. 
He then designed and nearly completed what he called the Grand 
Tnink (anal, connecting the Trent and Humber with the Mersey. 
The Staffordshire and Worcestershire, the Oxford and the (Chester- 
field (Canals were also planned by him, and altogether he laid out 
over 360 m. of canals. He died at Turnhurst, Staffordshire, on 
the 30th of September 1772. Brindley retained to the lost a 
pec uliar roughness of character and demeanour ; but his innate 
power of thought more than compensated for his lack of training. 
It is told of him that when in any difficulty he used to retire to 
bed, and there remain thinking out his problem until the solution 
became clear to him. His mechanical ingenuity and fertility 
of resource were very remarkable, and he undoubtedly possessed 
the engineering faculty in a very high degree. He was an 
enthusiastic l)eliever in canals, and his reported answer, when 
asked the use of navigable rivers, “ To feed canals,'’ is character- 
istic, if not altogether authentic. 

BRINTON, DANIEL GARRISON (1837- 1899), American 
archaeologist and ethnologist, was bom at Thornbury, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 13th of May 1837. He graduated at Vale in 
1858, studied for two years in the Jefferson Medical (College, and 
then for one year travelled in Europe and continued his studies 
at Paris and Heidell)erg, From 1862 to 1865, during the Civil 
War in America, he was a surgeon in the Union army, acting for 
one year, 1864-1865, as surgeon in charge 6f the U.S. Army 
general hospital at Quincy, Illinois. After the war he practised 
medicine at Westchester, Penn.sylvania, for several years ; was 
the editor of a weekly periodical, the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter f in Philadelphia, from 1874 to 1887 ; became professor 
of ethnology and archaeology in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia in 1884, and was professor of American lin- 
guistics and archaeology in the university of Pennsylvania from 
1886 until his death at Philadelphia on the 31st of July 1899. 


He was a member of numerous learned societies in the United 
States and in Europe, and was president at different times of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, of the 
American FoIk-I.^re Society and of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. During the period from 1859 
(when he published his first book) to 1899, he wrote a score of 
books, several of them of great value, and a large number of 
pamphlets, brochures, addresses and magazine articles. His 
principal works are : — The Myths of the New World (1868), the 
first attempt to analy.se and correlate, according to true 
scientifu principles, the mythology of the American Indians ; The 
Religious Sentiment: Its Sources and Aim: A CofttribuHon to 
the Science and Philosophy of Religion (1876) ; American Hero 
Myths (1882); Essays of an Americanist (1890); Races and 
Peoples (1890); The American Race (1891); The Pursuit of 
Happiness (1893); and Religions of Primitive People (1897). 
In addition, he edited and publi.shed a Library of American 
Aboriginal Literature (8 vols. 1882-1890), a valuable contribution 
to the science of anthropology in America. Of the eight volumes, 
six were edited by Bnnton himself, one by Horatio Hale and 
one by A. S. Gatschet. 

BRINVILLIERS, MARIE MADELEINE MARGUERITE 
D'ADBRAY, Marquise DE (c. 1630-1676), French poi.soner, 
daughter of Dreux d’Aubray, civil lieutenant of Paris, was bom 
in Paris about 1630. In 1651 she married the marquis de 
Brinvilliers, then serving in the regiment of Normandy. Con- 
temporar>f evidence de.scrihes the marquise at this time as a 
pretty and much-courted little woman, with a fascinating air 
of childlike innocence. In 1659 her husband introduced her 
to his friend Godin de Sainte-Croix, a handsome young cavalry 
officer of extravagant tastes and Ijad reputation, whose mistress 
she became. Their relations soon created a public scandal, and 
as the marquis de Brinvilliers, who had left France to avoid his 
creditors, made no effort to terminate them, M. d’Aubray 
secured the arrest of Sainte-Croix on a leltre de cachet. For a year 
Sainte-Croix remained a prisoner in the Bastille, where he is 
popularly supposed to have acquired a knowledge of poisons 
from his fellow-prisoner, the Italian poisoner Exili. When he 
left the Bastille, he plotted with his willing mi.strcss his revenge 
upon her father. She cheerfully undertook to experiment with 
the poisons which Sainte-Croix, possibly with the help of a chemist, 
Chnstopher Glaser, prepared, and found subjects ready to hand 
in the poor who sought her charity, and the sick whom she 
visited in the hospitals. Meanwhile Sainte-Croix, completely 
ruined financially, enlarged his original idea, and determined 
that not only M. Dreux d’Aubray but also the latter’s two sons 
and other daughter should be poisoned, so that the marquise de 
Brinvilliers and himself might come into possession of the large 
family fortune. In February 1666, satisfied with the efficiency 
of Sainte-Croix's preparations and with the case with which they 
could be administered without detection, the marquise poisoned 
her father, and in 1670, with the connivance of their valet La 
Chauss6e, her two brothers. A post-mortem examination 
suggested the real cause of death, but no suspicion was directed 
to the murderers. Before any attempt could' be made on the 
life of Mile Th6rt).se d’Aubray, Sainte-Croix suddenly died. As 
he left no heirs the police were called in, and discovered among 
his belongings documents seriously incriminating the marquise 
and La C!hauss6e. The latter was arrested, tortured into a 
complete confession, and broken alive on the wheel (1673), but 
the marquise escaped, taking refuge first probably in England, 
then in (iermany, and finally in a convent at Li6ge, whence she 
was decoyed by a police emissary disguised as a priest. A full 
account of her life and crimes was found among her papers. 
Her attempt to commit suicide was frustrated, and she was 
taken to Paris, where she was beheaded and her body burned on 
the i6th of July 1676. 

SeeG. Roullier, La Mamise de Brinvilliers (Paris, 1883) ; Toiseleur. 
Trois inigmes htstoriques (Paris, 1882). 

BRIONIAN ISLANDS, a group of small islands, in the Adriatic 
Sea, off the west coast of Istria, from which they are separated 
by the narrow Canale di Fasana. They belong to Austria and 
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are twelve in number. Up to a recent period they were chiefly 
noted for their quarries, which have been worked for centuries 
and have supplied material not only for the palaces and bridges 
of Venice and the whole Adriatic coast, but latterly for Vienna 
and Berlin also. As they command the entrance to the naval 
harbour of Pola, a strong fortress, “ Fort Tegetthoff,” has been 
erected on the iai^est of them (Brioni), together with minor 
fortifications on some of the others. The islands are inhabited 
by about loo Italian quarrymen. 

BRIOSCO, ANDREA {c. 1470-1532), Italian sculptor and 
architect, known as Riccio (“ curly-headed ”), was born at Padua. 
In architecture he is known by the church of Sta Giustina in his 
native city, but he is most famous as a worker in metal. His 
masterpieces are the bronze Paschal candelabrum (ii ft. high) 
in the choir of the Santo (S, Antonio) at Padua (1515), and the 
two bronze reliefs (1507) of “ David dancing before the Ark ” 
and “ Judith and Holofernes ” in the same church. His bronze 
and marble tomb of the physician Girolamo della Torre in San 
Fermo at Verona was beautifully decorated with reliefs, which 
were taken away by the French and are now in the Louvre. A 
number of other works which emanated from his workshop are 
attributed to him ; and he has been suggested, but doubtfully, as 
the author of a fine bronze relief, a “ Dance of Nymphs,” in 
the Wallace collection at Hertford House, London. 

BRIOUDE, a town of central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Haute-Loire, on the left bank of the 
Allicr, 1467 ft. above the sea, 47 m. N.W. of Le Puy on the Paris- 
Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 4581. Brioude has to a great extent 
escaped modernization and still has many old houses and 
fountains. Its streets are narrow and irregular, but the town 
is surrounded by wide boulevards lined with trees. The only 
building of consequence is the church of St Julian (12th and 13th 
centuries) in the Romanesque style of Auvergne, of which the 
choir, with its apse and radiating chapels and the mosaic orna- 
mentation of the exterior, is a fine example. Brioude is the seat 
of a sub-prefect, and of tribunals of first instance and of com- 
merce. The plain in which it is situated is of great fertility ; 
the grain trade of the town is considerable, and market-gardening 
is carried on in the outskirts. The industries include brewing, 
saw-milling, lace-making and antimony mining and founding. 

Brioude, the ancient Brivas, was formerly a place of consider- 
able importance. It was in turn besieged and captured by 
the Goths (532), the Burgundians, the Saracens (732) and the 
Normans. In 1181 the vi.scount of Polignac, who had .sacked 
the town two years previously, made public apology in front of 
the church, and established a body of twenty -five knights to 
defend the relics of .St Julian. For some time after 1361 the 
town was the headquarters of B^rcnger, lord of Castelnau, 
who was at the head of one of the bands of military adventurers 
which then devastated France. The knights (or canons, as they 
afterwards became) of St Julian bore the title of counts of 
Brioude, and for a long time opposed themselves to the civic 
liberties of the inhabitants. 

BRIQUEMAULT (or Briquemaut), FRARPOIS DE BEAU- 
VAIS, Seigneur de (^. 1502-1572), leader of the Huguenots 
during the first religious wars, was the son of Adrien de Brique- 
mault and Alexane de Sainte Ville, and was born about 1502. 
His first campaign was under the count of Brissac in the Pied- 
montese wars. On his return to France in 1554 he joipcd 
Admir^ Coligny. Charged with the defence of Rouen, in 1562, 
he resigned m favour of Montgomery, to whom the prince of 
Conde had entrusted the task, and went over to England, where 
he concluded the treaty of Hampton Court on the 20th of 
September. He then returned to France, and took Dieppe 
from the Catholics before the conclusion of peace. If his share 
in the second religious war was less important, he played a very 
active part in the third. He fought at Jamac, Roche-Abeille 
and Montcontour, assisted in the sie^ of Poitiers, was nearly 
captured by the Ditholics at Bourg-Dieu, re-victualled V^zclay, 
and almost surprised Bourges. In 1570, being charged by 
Coligny to stop the army of the princes in its ascent of the 
Rhone valley, he crossed Burgundy and effected his junction 


with ^e admiral at St £tienne in May. On the sist of the 
following June he assisted in achieving the victory of Amay- 
le-Duc, and was then employed to negotiate a marriage between 
the prince of Navarre and Elizabeth of England. Being in Paris 
on the night of St Bartholomew he took refuge in the house 
of the English ambassador, but was arrested there. With hit 
friend Arnaud de Cavagnes he was delivered over to the parle- 
ment, and failed in courage when confronted with his judges, 
seeking to escape death by unworthy means. He was con- 
demned, nevertheless, on the 27th of October 1572, to the last 
penalty and to the confiscation of his property, and on the 29th 
of October he and Cavagnes were executed. 

See Histoire ecdisiastiaue dds J^^lises r^formhs au ' royattme i$ 
France (new edition, 1884), vol. ii. ; La France prolestanie (and 
edition), vol. ii., article " Beauvais." 

BRIQUETTE (diminutive of Fr. brique, brick), a form of fuel, 
known also as ” patent fuel,” consisting of small coal compressed 
into solid blocks by the aid of some binding material. For 
making briquettes the small coal, if previously washed, is dried 
to reduce the moisture to at most 4 %, and if necessary crushed 
in a disintegrator. It is then incorporated in a pug mill with 
from 8 to 10 % of gas pitch, and softened by heating to between 
70° and 90*^ C. to a plastic mass, which is moulded into blocks 
and compacted by a pressure of 1 to 2 tons per sq. in. in a machine 
with a rotating die -plate somewhat like that used in making 
scmi-plastic clay bricks. When cold, the briquettes, which 
usually weigh from 7 to 20 lb each, although smaller sizes are 
made for domestic use, become quite hard, and can be handled 
with less breakage than the original coal. Their principal use 
is as fuel for marine and locomotive boilers, the evaporative 
value being about the same as, or somewhat greater than, that 
of coal. The principal seat of the manufacture in Great Britain 
is in South Wales, where the dust and smalls resulting from 
the handling of the best steam coals (which are very brittle) 
arc obtainable in large quantities and find no other use. Some 
varieties of lignite, when crushed and pressed at a steam heat, 
soften sufficiently to furnish compact briquettes without requiring 
any cementing material. Briquettes of this kind are made to a 
large extent from the tertiary lignites in the vicinity of Cologne ; 
they are used mainly for house fuel on the lower Rhine and in 
Holland, and occasionally come to London. 

BRISBANE, SIR THOMAS MAKDOUGALL (1773-1860), 
Scottish soldier and astronomer, was born on the 23rd of July 
1773 at Brisbane House, near Largs, in Ayrshire. He entered 
the army in 1789, and served in Flanders, the West Indies and 
the Peninsula. In 1814 he was sent to North America ; on 
return of Napoleon from Elba he was recalled, but did not arrive 
in lime to take part in the battle of Waterloo. In 1821 he was 
appointed governor of New South Wales. During the four years 
for which he held that office, although he allowed the finances 
of the colony to gel into confusion, he endeavoured to improve 
its condition by introducing the vine, sugar-cane and tobacco 
plant, and by encouraging the breeding of horses and the re- 
clamation of land. At his instigation exploring parties were sent 
out, and one of these discovered the Brisbane river which was 
named after him. He established an astronomical observatory 
at Paramatta in 1822, and the Brisbane Catalogue, which was 
printed in 1835 and contained 7385 stars, was the result of 
observations made there in 1822-1826. The observatory was 
discontinued in 1855. After his return to Scotland he resided 
chiefly at Makerstoun in Roxburghshire, where, as at Brisbane 
House, he had a large and admirably equipped observatory. 
Important magnetic observations were begun at Makerstoun 
in 1841, and the results gained him in 1848 the Keith prize of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in whose Transactions they 
were published. In 1836 he was made a baronet, and G.C.B. 
in 1837 ; and in 1841 he became general. He was elected 
president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh after the death 
of Sir Walter Scott in 1833, and in the following year acted 
as president of the British Association. He died at Brisbane 
House on the 27th of January i860. He founded two gold 
medals for the encouragement of scientific research, one in the 
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award of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the other in that 
of the Scottish Society of Arts. 

BRISBANE, the capital of Queensland, Australia. It is situ- 
ated in Stanley county, on the banks of the river Brislmne, 25 m. 
from its mouth in MoreUni Hay. It is built on a series of hills 
rising from the river-banks, but some parts of it, such Wool- 
longabba and South Brisbane, occupy low-Iymg flats, which have 
sometimes l>een the scene of disastrous floods. The main streets 
and principal buildings of the city are situated on a tongue of 
land formed by a southward l)end of the river. The extremity of 
the tongue, however, is open. Here, adjoining one another, are 
the botanical gardems, the grounds surrounding (lovernment 
House, the official residence of the governor of the colony, and 
the Houses of Parliament, and Queen’s Park, which is used as 
a recreation ground. From this park Albert Street runs for 
about three-quarters of « mile through the heart of the city, 
leading to All)erl Park, in which is the observatory. Queen’s 
Street, the main thorougfifare of Brisbane, crosses Albert Street 
midway between the tw() parks and leads across the Victoria 
Bridge to the separate ciiy of .South Brisbane on the other side 
of the river. The Victoria Bridge is a fine steel structure, which 
replaced the bridge swept away by floods in February 1893. 
Brisbane has a large number of buildings of architectural merit, 
though in some cases their effect is marred by the narrowness of 
the streets in which they stand. Among the most prominent 
are the Houses of Parliament, the great domed custom-house 
on the river-l rank, the lands office, the general post-office, the town 
halls of Brisbane and South Brislmne, and the opera house. 1 ’he 
Roman Catholic cathedral of St Stephen (Elizabeth Street) is 
an imposing building, having a detached campanile containing 
the largest bell in Australia. Tlie foundation-stone of the Angli- 
can cathedral, on an elevated site in Ann Street, was laid by the 
prince of Wale.s (as duke of York) in 1901 , The city is the seat of 
a Roman (‘atholic archbishop and of an Anglican bishop. Many 
of the commercial and private buildings are also worthy of notice, 
especially the Queensland National Bank, a classic Italian struc- 1 
ture, the massive treasury buildings, one of the largest erections 
in Australia, the Queensland dub with its wide colonnades in 
Italian Renaissance style, and the great buildings of the Brisbane 
Newspaper Company. Brisbane is well provided with parks and 
open spaces ; the Victoria }*ark and Bowen Park are the largest ; 
the high-lying Mount Coot-tha commands fine views, and there 
arc other parks and numerous recreation grounds in various 
parts of the city, besides the admirable botanical gardens and 
the gardens of the Acclimatization Society. Electric tramways 
and omnibuses serve all parts of the city, and numerous ferries 
ply across the river. There is railway communication to north, 
south and west. By (!areful dredging, the broad river is navig- 
able as far as Brisbane for ocean-going vessels, and the port is 
the terminal port for the Queensland mail steamers to Europe, 
and is visited by steamers to China, Jajmn and America, and 
for various inter-colonial lines. There is wharf accommodation 
on both banks of the river, a graving dock whic h can Im used by 
vessels up to 5000 ton.s, and two patent slips which can take up 
ships of 1000 and 400 Ions respectively. The exports are chiefly 
coal, sheep, tallow, wool, frozen meat and hides. The annual 
value of imports and exports exceeds seven and nine millions 
sterling respecti\Tly. There are boot factories, soap works, 
breweries, tanneries, tobacco works, \’c. The climate is on the 
whole dry and healthy, but during summer the temperature is 
hi^, the mean shade temperature being alxmt 70° F. 

Brisbane was founded in 1835 as a penal settlement, taking 
its name from Sir Thomas Brisbane, then governor of Australia ; 
in 1843 it became a free settlement and in 1A59 the capital of 
Queensland, the town up to that time having belonged to New 
South Wales. It was incorporated in the same year. South 
Brisbane became a separate city in 1903. 1 'he municipal govern- 
ment of the city, and also of South Brisbane, is in the hands of 
a mayor and ten aldermen : the suburbs are controlled by shire 
councils and divisional boards. The chief suburbs arc Kangaroo 
Point, Fortitude Valley, New Farm, Red Hill, Paddington, 
Milton, Toowong, Breakfast Creek, Bulimba, Woollongabba, 


High|;ate and Indooroopilly. The population of the metropolitan 
area m 1901 was 119,907 j of the city proper, 28,953 ; of South 
Brisbane, 25,481. 

BRISEUX, CHARLES BTIENNE (c. 1680-1754), French 
architect. He was especially successful as a designer of internal 
decorations — mantelpieces, mirrors, doors and overdoors, ceilings, 
consoles, candelabra, wall panellings and other fittings, chiefly 
in the Louis Quinze mode. He was also an industrious writer 
on architectural subjects. His principal works are : — L Archi- 
tecture moderne (2 vols., 1728) ; L'Ari de bdtir les maisons de 
campagne (2 vols., 1743) ; Traite du beau essentiel dans les arts, 
applique pariiculihement d V architecture (1752) ; and Traite des 
proportions harmoniques. 

BRISSAC, DUKES OF. The fief of Brissac in Anjou was 
acquired at the end of the 15th century by a noble French family 
named Coss6 belonging to the same province. Rene dc Cosse 
married into the Gouffler family, just then very powerful at 
court, and became premier panetier (chief pantler) to Louis Xll. 
Two of his sons were marshals of Fr.'.nce. Brissac was made a 
countship in 1560 for Charles, the eldest, who was grandmaster 
of artillery, and governor of Piedmont and of Picardy. The 
.second, Artus. who held the offices of grand paneiter of France and 
superintendent of finance, distinguished him.self in the religious 
wars. Charles 11 . de Cosse fought for the League, and as 
governor of Paris opened the gates of that town to Henr>" IV., 
who created him marshal of France in 1594. Brissac was raised 
to a duchy in the peerage of France in i6ji. Louis Hercule 
Timoleon de Coss6, due de Brissac, and commandant of the con- 
stitutional guard of Louis XVI., was killed at Versailles on the 
9th of September 1792 for his devotion to the king. (M. I^*) 

BRISSON, EUGBNE HENRI (1835- ), French statesman, 

was born at Bourges on the 31st of July 1835. He followed his 
father’s profession of advocate, and having made himself ron- 
spicuous in opposition during the last days of the empire, was 
appointed deputy -may or of Paris after its overthrow. He was 
elected to the Assembly on the 8th of February 1871 , as a member 
of the extreme Left. W'hile not approving of the Commune, he 
was the first to propose amnesty for the condemned (on the* 13th 
of September 1871), but the proposal was voted down. He 
strongly supported obligatory primary^ education, and was a 
firm anti-clerical. lie was president of the chamber from 1881 - 
replacing (iambetta to March 1885, when he became prime 
minister upon the resignation of Jules Ferry ; but he resigned 
when, after the general elections of that year, he only just 
obtained a majority for the vote of credit for the Tongking 
expedition. He remained conspicuous as a public man, to()k a 
prominent part in exposing the Panama scandals, was a powerful 
candidate for the presidency after the murder of President 
Carnot in 1894, and was again president of the chamber from 
December 1894 to 1898. In June of the latter year he formed 
a cabinet when the countr\^ was violently excited over the Dreyfus 
affair ; his firmness and honesty increased the respect in which 
he was already held by good citizens, but a chance vote on an 
occasion of especial excitement overthrew his ministry^ in October. 
As one of the leaders of the radicals he actively supported the 
ministries of Waldcck-Rousseaii and Combes, especially con- 
cerning the laws on the religious orders and the separation of 
church and state. In 1899 he was a candidate for the presidency. 
In May 1906 he was elected president of the chaml>er of deputies 
bv 500 out of 581 votes. 

BRISSON, MATHURIN JACQUES (1723-1806), French 
zoologist and natural philosopher, was bom at Fontenay le 
Comte on the 30th of April 1723. The earlier part of his life was 
spent in the pursuit of natural history, his published works in 
this department including Le Regne animal (1756) and Oniitho- 
I logie (1760). After the death of R. A. F. Reaumur (1683-1757), 
whose assistant he was, he abandoned natural histor)% and was 
appointed professor of natural philosophy at Navarre and later 
at l^ris. His most important work in this department was his 
Poids specifiques des corps (1787), but he published several other 
books OD physical subjects which were in considerable repute for a 
time. He died at Crotssy near Paris, on the 23rd of June 1806. 
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BRISSOT, JACQUES PIERRE (i 754-1 793)^ who assumed t]ie 
name of de Warville, a celebrated French Girondist^ was bom 
at Chartres, where his father was an inn-keeper, in January 1754. 
Brissot received a good education and enter^ the office of a 
lawyer at Paris. His first works, Tkeorie des lots criminelUs 
(1781) and Bihlioikeque philosophique du legislateur (1782), were 
on the philosophy of law, and showed how thoroughly Brissot 
was imbued with the ethical precepts of Rousseau. The first 
work was dedicated to Voltaire, and was received by the old 
philosopke with much favour. Brissot became known as a facile 
and able writer, and was engaged on the Mercure, on the Courrier 
de VEurope, and on other papers. Ardently devoted to the 
service of humanity, he projected a scheme for a general con- 
course of all the savants in Europe, and started in London a 
paper. Journal du Lycee de Londres, which was to be the organ 
of their views. The plan was unsuccessful, and soon after his 
return to Paris Brissot was lodged in the Bastille on the charge 
of having published a work against the government. He obtained 
his release after four months, and again devoted himself to 
pamphleteering, but had speedily to retire for a time to London. 
On tlus second visit he became acquainted with some of the 
leading Abolitionists, and founded later in Paris a Soci^t^ des 
Amis des Noirs, of which he was president during 1 790 and 1 791 


died on the 27th of May 1694, and was succeeded by his son, 
John, who became the ist earl of Bristol. 

John Hkrvey, ist earl of Bristol (1665-1751), bom on the 
27th of August 1665, was educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
and became member of jjarliament for Bury St Edmunds in 
March 1694. In March 1703 he was created Baron Hervey of 
Ickworth, and in October 1714 was nmde earl of Bristol os a 
reward for his zeal in promoting the principles of the revolution 
and supporting the Hanoverian succession. He died on the 
20th of January 1751. By bis first wife, Isabella (d. 1693), 
daughter of Sir Robert Carr, Bart., of Sleaford, he had one swi, 
Carr, Wd Hervey (1691-1723), who was educated at CUre Hall, 
Cambridge, and was member for Bury St Edmunds fi*om 17*3 
to 1722. (It has l>een suggested that Carr, who died unmarried 
on the 14th of November 1723, was the father of Horace Walpole.) 
He married secondly Elizabeth (d. i74*)> daughter and co-neiress 
of Sir Thomas Felton, Bart., of Playford, Suffolk, by whom he 
had ten sons and six daughters. His eldest son, John (1696- 
1743), took the courtesy title of Lord Hervey on the death of 
his half-brother, Cait, in 1723, and gained some renown both as 
a writer and a politician (see Hervev' of Ickworth). Another 
son, Thomas (1699-1775), was one of the members for Bury 
from 1733 to 1747 ; held various offices at court ; and eloped 


As an agent of this society he paid a visit to the linited States i with Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Hanmcr. He had very poor 

-- ^ .j u:.. AT T/ ^ i^eaith, and his reckless life frequently brought him into pecuniary 


in 1788, and in 1791 published his Nouveau Voyage, dans les ■. 
£iats-Unis de VAmerique Septentrionale (3 vols.). j 

From the first, Brissot threw himself heart and soul into the | 
Revolution. He edited the Patrioie jrangais from 1789 to 1793^ 
and being a well-informed and capable man took a prominent 
piart in affairs. Upon the demolition of the Bastille the keys 
were presented to him. Famous for his .speeches at the Jacobin 
club, he was elected a member of the municipality of Paris, then 
of the Legi.slativc Assembly , and later of the National (Convention. 
During the Legislative Assembly hi.s knowledge of foreign affairs 
enaliled him as member of the diplomatic committee practically 
to direct the foreign policy of France, and the declaration of war 
against the emperor on the 20th of April 1792, and that against 
England on the 1st of July 1 79.3, were largely due to him. It was 
also Brissot who gave these wars the character of revolutionary 
propaganda. He was in many ways the leading spirit of the 
Girondists, w'ho were also known as Bri.s.s()tins. Vergniaud 
certainly was far superior to liim in oratory, but Brissot was 
quick, eager, impietuous, and a man of wide knowledge. But he 
was at the same time vacillating, and not qualified to struple 
against the fierce energies roused by the events of the Revolution. 
His party fell before the Mountain ; sentence of arrest was 
passed against the leading memliers of it on the 2nd of June 1793. 
Brissot attempted to escape in di^uise, but was arrested at 
Moulins. Ilis demeanour at the trial was quiet and dignified : 
and on the 31st of October 1793 he died bravely with several 
other Girondi.sts. 

See Memotreb de Brissot, sur ses contemporains et la RiHfoluUqn 
franfaise, j)ulilishcd by liis son.s, with notes by F. dc Montrol (Paris, 
3830) ; Helena Williams, Souvenirs de la Rhtoluiiofi franfOise (i*ans, 
1827) ; F. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative et de la ConvenUon 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1905) ; F. A. Aulard, Les Portraits Mteraires d la 
pn du XV UP siicle, pendant la RiHiolution (Paris, 1883). 

BRISTOL, EARLS AND MARQUESSES OF. This English 
title has been held in the Hervey family since 1714, though 
previously an earldom of Bri.stol, in the Digby family, is 
associated with two especially famous representatives, of whom 
separate biographies are given. The Herveys are mentioned 
during the i3lh century as seated in Bedfordshire, and afterwards 
in Suffolk, where they have held the estate of Ickworth since the 
15th century. John Hervey (1616-1679) was the eldest son of 
Sir William Hervey (d. 1660), and was bom on the i8th of August 
1616. He held a high position in the household of Catherine, 
wife of Charies IL, and was for many years member of parliament 
for Hythe. He married Elizabeth, the only surviving child of 
his kinsman, William, Lord Hervey of Kidbrooke (d. 1642), 
but left no c^dren when he died on the i8th of January 1679, 
and his estates passed to his brother, Sir Thomas Hervey. Sir 
Thomas, who was member of parliament for Buiy St EdmundS; 


and other difficulties, lie wrote numerous pamphlets, and when 
he died Dr Johnson said of him, “ Tom Hervey, though a vicious 
man, was one of the genteelesl men who ever lived.” Another 
of the ist earl’s sons, Felton (i 7 i 2 ~i 773 )> was also member for 
the family borough of Bury St Edmunds. Ha\dng assumed the 
additional name of Bathurst, Felton’s grandson, Felton Elwell 
Hervey-Bathurst (1782-1819), was created a baronet in 1818, 
and on his death a year later the title descended to his brother, 
Frederick Anne (1783-1824), the direct ancestor of the present 
baronet. The i.st carl died in January 1751, the title and estates 
descending to liis grand.son. 

George William Hervey, 2nd earl of Bristol (i 72 i-i 77 S)> 
the eldest son of John, Lord Hervey of Ickworth, by his marriage 
with Mary (1700-1768), daughter of Nicholas Lepell, was bom 
on the 31st of August 1721. He served for some years in the 
army, and in 1755 was sent to Turin as envoy extraordinary. 
He was ambassador at Madrid from 1 758 to 1 761, filling a difficult 
jHisition with credit and dignity , and ranked among the followers 
of Pitt. Appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1766, he never 
visited that country during his short tenure of this office, and, 
after having served for a short time as keeper of the privy seal, 
became groom of the stole to George III. in January 177®* 
He died unmarried on the j8th or 20th of March i 775 > was 
succeeded by his brother. 

Augustus John Hervey, 3rd earl of Bristol (1724-1779)# 
was bom on the 19th of May 1724# entered the navy, where 
his promotion was rapid. He distinguished himself in several 
encounters with the French, and was of great assistance to 
Admiral Hawke in 1759, although he had returned to England 
before the battle of Quiberon Bay in November 1759. Having 
served with distinction in the West Indies under Rodney, his 
active life at sea ceased when the peace of Paris was concluded 
in February 1763. He was, however, nominally commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean in this year, and was made vice- 
admiral of the blue in January 1778. Hervey was member of 
parliament for Bury from 1757 to 1763, and after being for 
a short time member for Saltash, again represented Bury from 
1768 until he succeeded his brother in the peerage in 1775. 
He often took part in debates in parliament, and was a frequent 
contributor to periodical literature. Having served a.s a lord 
of the admiralty from 1771 to 1775 ^ won some notoriety as an 
opponent of the Rockingham ministry and a defender of Admirw 
Keppel. In Augusti744 he had been secretly married to Elizabeth 
Chudleigh (1720-1788), afterwards duchess of Kingston {q.v,), 
but this union was dissolved in 1769. The earl in London 
on the 23rd of December 1779, leaving no legitimate issue, 
and having, as far as possible, alienated his property from the 
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title. H<‘ was succeeded by his brother. Many of his letters 
are in the Record Office, and his journals in the British Museum. 
Other letters are printed in the Grenville Papers^ vols. iii. and iv. 
(lx>ndon, 1852-1853), and the Life of Admiral Keppel, by the 
Hon. T. Keppel (London, 1852). 

Frederick Aucustus Hekvey, bishop of Derry (1730-1803), 
who now l)ecame 4th earl of Bristol, was born on the ist of 
August 17^0, and educated at Westminster school and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, graduating in 1754. Entering the 
church he became a royal chaplain ; and while waiting for 
other preferment spent some time in Italy, whither he was 
led by hi.s great interest in art. In February 1767, while his 
brotlier, the 2nd earl, was lord -lieutenant of Ireland, he was 
made buihop of Cloyne, and havi^ improved the property of 
the see lu‘ was translated to the rich bishopric of Derry a year 
later. Mere again he wa^i active and philanthropic. While 
not neglecting his luxurious personal tastes he spent large sun^ 
of money on making roads and assisting agriculture, and his 
munificence was shared by the city of Londonderry. He built 
splendid residences at Downhill and Ballyscullion, which he 
adorned with rare works of art. As a bishop, Hervey was in- 
dustrious and vigilant ; he favoured complete religious equality, 
and was opposed to the system of tithes. In Decemlxjr 1779 he 
b(?came earl of Bristol, and in spite of his brother’s will succeeded 
to a considerable property. Having again passed some time 
in Italy, he returned to Ireland and in 1782 threw himself 
ardently into the Irish volunteer movement, quickly attaining 
a prominent position among the volunteers, and in great state 
attending the convention held in Dublin in November 1783. 
Carried away by hus position and his popularity he talked loudly 
of rebellion, and his violent language led the government to 
contemplate his arrest. Subsequently he took no part in politics, 
spending his later years mainly on the continent of Europe. 
In 1798 he was imprisoned by the French at Milan, remaining 
in ciLstody for eighteen months. He died at Albano on the 8th 
of July 1803, and was buried in Ickworth church. Varying 
estimates have been found ol his character, including favourable 
ones by J ohn Wesley and j eremy Bentham. He was undoubtedly 
clever and cultured, but licentious and eccentric. In later life 
he openly professed materialistic opinion.s ; he fell in love with 
the countess Lichtenau, mistress of Frederick William II., 
king of Prussia ; and by his bearing he gave fresh point to the 
saying that “ God created men, women and Herveys.” In 1752 
he had married Elizabeth (d. 1800), daughter of Sir Jermyn 
Davers, Bart., by whom he hud two sons and three daughters. 
His elder son, Augustus John, Lord Hervey (1757- 179b), had 
predeceased his fatlier, and he was succeeded in the title by his 
younger son. 

Frederick William Hkrvey, 5th carl and ist marquess of 
Bristol (i76(;-i859), was born on the 2nd of October 1769. 
He married Elizabeth Albana (d. 1844), daughter of Clotworthy, 
ist Baron I'empletown, by whom he had six sons and three 
daughters. In 1826 he was created marquess of Bristol and 
Karl Jermyn, and died on the 15th of February 1859. He was 
succeeded by his son Frederick William (1800-1864), for 
Bury St Edmunds 1830-1859, as .2nd marquess ; and by the 
latter’s son Frederick William John (1834-1907), M.P. for West 
Suffolk 1859-1864, os 3rd marquess. The latter’s nephew, 
Frederick William Fane Hervey (b. 1863), who succeeded as 
4th marquess, served with distinction in the royal navy, and 
was M.P. for Bury St Edmunds from 1906 to 1907. 

Sec John, Lord Hervey, Memotrs of the Hetgn of George //., edited 
by J. W. Croker (London, 1884) ; John Hia-vcy, ist earl of Bristol, 
Diary (WeU.s, 1804); and Letter Books of Bristol: mih Sir T. 
Hervey's Letters dunng Courtship and Poenfs during Widowhood 
rWeiU, 1894). Also the article.s in the Diettonary of Nationai 
Biography, vol. xxvi. (London, 1891). 

BRISTOL, GEORGE DIGBY, 2Nd Earl of ^ (1612-1677), 
eldest son of the 1st earl (see below), was bom in October 1612. 
At the age of twelve he appeared at the bar of the House of 
Commons and pleaded for his father, then in the Tower, when his 
youth, graceful person and well-delivered speech made a great 

‘ /.«. in the Digby line ; for the Herveys see above. 


impression. He was admitted to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
on the 15th of August 1626, where he was a favourite pupil of 
Peter Heylin, and became M.A. in 1636. He spent the following 
years in study and in travel, from which he returned, according 
to Clarendon, “ the most accomplished person of our nation or 
perhaps any other nation,” and distinguished by a remarkably 
handsome person. In 1638 and 1639 were written the Letters 
between Lord George Digby and Sir Kenelm Digby y KnL concerning 
Religion (publ. 1651), in which Digby attacked Roman Catholi- 
cism. In June 1634 Digby was committed to the Fleet till July 
for striking Crofts, a gentleman of the court, in Spring Gardens ; 
and possibly his severe treatment and the disfavour shown to his 
father were the causes of his hostility to the court. He was 
elected member for Dorsetshire in both the Short and Long 
parliaments in 1640, and in conjunction with Pym and Hampiden 
he took an active part in the opposition to Charles. He moved 
on the 9th of November for a committee to consider the “ deplor- 
able state ” of the kingdom, and on the iith was included in the 
committee for the impeachment of Strafford, against whom he 
at first showed great zeal. He, however, opposed the attainder 
made an eloquent speech on the 21st of April 1641, accentuating 
the weakness of Vane’s evidence against the prisoner, and showing 
the injustice of ex post facto legislation. He was regarded in 
consequence with great hostility by the parliamentary party, 
and was accused of having stolen from Pym’s table Vane’s notes 
on which the prosecution mainly depended. On the 15th 01 
July his speech was burnt by the hangman by the order of the 
House of Commons. Meanwhile on the 8th of February he had 
made an important speech in the Commons advocating the 
reformation and opposing the abolition of episcopacy. On the 
8th of June, during the angry discussion on the army plot, he 
narrowly escaped assault in the House ; and the following day, 
in order to save him from further attacks, the king called him up 
to the Lords in his father’s barony of Digby. 

He now became the evil genius of Charles, who had the 
incredible folly to follow his advice in preference to such men 
as Hyde and Falkland. In Noveml:)er he is recorded as perform- 
ing ” singular good service,” and “ doing beyond admiration,” 
in speaking in the Lords against the instruction concerning evil 
counsellors. He suggested to Charles the impeachment of the five 
members, and urged upon him the fatal attempt to arrest them 
on tlie 4th of January 1642 ; but he failed to play his part in 
the T.ords in securing the arrest of Lord Mandeville, to whom on 
the contrary he declared that “ the king was very mischievously 
advised ” ; and according to Clarendon his imprudence was 
responsible for the betrayal of the king’s plan. Next day he 
advised the attempt to seize them in the city by force. The same 
month he was ordered to appear in the Lords to answer a charge 
of high treason for a supposed armed attempt at Kingston, but 
fled to Holland, where he joined the queen, and on the 26th of 
February was impeached. Subsequently he visited Charles at 
York disguised as a Frenchman, but on the return voyage to 
Holland he was captured and taken to Hull, where he for some 
time escaped detection ; and at last he cajoled Sir John Hotham, 
after discovering himself, into permitting his- escape. Later he 
ventured on a second visit to Hull to persuade Hotham to 
surrender the place to Charles, but this project failed. He was 
present at Edgchill, and greatly distii^uished himself at Lich- 
field, where he was wounded while leading the assault. He soon, 
however, threw down his commission in consequence of a quarrel 
with Prince Rupert, and returned to the king at Oxford, over 
whom he obtained more influence as the prospect became more 
gloomy. On the 28th of September 1643 he was appointed 
secretary of state and a privy councillor, and on the 31st of 
October high steward of Oxford University. He now supported 
the queen’s disastrous policy of foreign alliances and help from 
Ireland, and engaged in a series of imprudent and ill-conducted 
negotiations which greatly injured the king’s affiiirs, while his 
fierce disputes with Rupert and his party further embarrassed 
them. On the 14th of October 1645 he was made lieutenant- 
general of the royal forces north of the Trent, with the object 
of pushing through to join Montrose, but he was defeated on 
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the 15th at Sherburn, where his correspoadcnce was captured, 
disclosing the king's expectations from abroad and from Irctod 
and his intrigues with the Scots ; and after reaching Dumfnes, 
he found his way barred. He escaped on the 34th to the Isle 
of Man, thence crossing to Ireland, where he caus^ Glamorgan 
to be arrested. Here, on this new stage, he believed tie 
going to achieve wonders. Have I not carried my l^y 
swimmingly," he wrote to Hyde in irrepressible good spints, 
who being before so irreconcilably hated by the Puritan 
have thus seasonably made myself as odious to the Papiste r 
His project now was to bring over Prince Oiarles to head a 
royalist movement in the island j and having joined 
at Jersey in April 1646, he intended to entrap him on board, 
but was dissuaded by Hyde. He then travelled to Pans to gam 
the queen’s consent to his scheme, but returned to pcmadc 
Charles to go to Paris, and accompanied him thither, revolting 
Ireland on the 39th of June once more, and finally escaping to 
France on the surrender of the island to the parliament. At 
Paris amongst the royalists he found himself in a 
eager to pav off old scores. Prince Rupert 
^foughtaduel with Ixird Wilmot. .«« “ntinuedhis^v(^ures 
bv se^ in Louis XIV.’s troops m the war of the Fron^, m 
Which he greaUy distinpiished himself. He 
i6« lieut^t-general in the French army, and command^! 
the forces in Flwders. These new honours, 
lost. During Masarin’s enforced absence from the ^ 

aspired to^ome his successor ; and the 
frL the first penetrated his chanmtw " 

mere adventurer, on his restoration to power 
on an expedition’in Italy and on h.s 
he was included in the list of th(^ expelM 

accordance with the new treaty with Cromwell. In Augurt 1650 
accordance wiui r avenging himself 

in Finn Tnhn rtf Austna in 




he joined Charles II. ai nruges, »..u 
upon the cardinal offered his services U) Don 
tte Netherlands, being instramental in efferting *e 
of the irarrison of St Ghislain to Spam in 1657. (M we ”t ot 
Tanuaiy 1657 he was appointed by Charles 
Curtly afterwards, having become a Ron^ .^Sf^ew 
probably wth the view of adaptii^ himself bw new 

Soanish friends— he was compelled to resign offi^ Charles, 
on account of his “ jollity ” and Spanish expenena 
Lk him with him to Spain in 1659, though hB 
especially deprecated by the Spanish; bn* b® 
ii^tia^ig himself, and was welcomed by the king of Spam 

*“%‘thTdLth rf“i?father Digby luid sn®®Mded >“ Janw^ 
ifieo to the peerage as and earl of Bristol, and had 
K i ^ ^rSTWnth. He returned to England at the restora- 
tion, when he found himself excluded from office ™ 
of lus relkion, and relegated to only scconttary importance, 
ffis derito to n^e a Imlliant figure induced a restless and 

Snbitious activity in parli^ent. He KeiLd 

violent hostility to Clarendon. In foreign affairs he inclin 

rttoSytTtheride of Spain, and op^sedtheking’sma^ 

SSe of Portugal He persuaded Charles to despatch him 
to iX to v^rAe Medici princesses, but the royal mrruige 
L Portugal weJe settled in his abwiice. In June 

i66t he^iade an attempt to upset Clarendon s 
of ^ House of Commons, but his ‘"trigue wm expos^ to to 
^^ent by Charles, and Bristol was ob^®f to "tend to 
House to exonerate himself, when he confessed that 

?XtoSbertyofenlaTging.”andhis‘Wton.^to^^^ 

excited eeneral amusement. Exasperated by these failures, in a 

-ft ft. ku, «^i. 

fierce and disrespectful reproaches, endw with a to»t wr 
unless Charles grant^ his requests within twenty-four hows 
“ he would do wmewliat that should awaken him 
slumben and make him look better to his own busin ess. 
Aceordiiwly on to loth he impeached Clarendon in to L^ 
dS^^r^d on to cW being disnussed renewed 

1 CU»9nim StaU Papers, ii. *oi. 

• Uimotm dn Cardinal dr Rrfr ( 1 S 39 ), app. BI. 437» 44** 


When, towever, to fall of Clarendon 

again welcomed at court. He took his seat m the on to 

Mth of July 1667. “ The king, wrote Fipy fa Noventor, 
“’who not long ago did say of BriitoU tot he was * 
in three years to get himsdf a fortune m any IdngdMaro to 
world and lose all^n in three months, ^ 
commend his parts everywhere *bove tefuwl 

pressed eagerly for Clarendon s cmnmito, md ^ 
of to L^s abused them of rnutmy and 

his dissent with “ great fury.” ‘ ’^,'V^^^till 

prayers in the Lords. On to rsth of March *®p^8b »^1 
Sstoisibly a Roman CathoUc, he spoke m favwr of ^ 

dcicribinff himself as “ a Catholic of the church of Rome, not 
J attc Tto court of Rome,” and a.««^ 
of Romanists for pubtic OS'*- "** "** 

toeer closed by death on to soth of March 1677. 

Bristol was one of the most sm^ and 
of his time, a man of brillfant abihbes, » 
distinguished himself without effort m wy 
he clLe to enter, but whose natural gifts were marred ^ a 
restless ambition and instability of characto f^ to 
ness, aarendon desctilies him as 

of such incomparable parts that was none to wiser for My 
e«SiMr<3ortunrtot befeU him,” and record his extra- 
oXary facility in making friends and 
Walpole characterised him m a senes of his 
as “a singular person whose life wM one contradictoon. He 
wrote against popery and embmeed it j he was 
of to tourt Slid rsacrifice for it ; 

” a'^S^ ol SSlt 

^ways^hurhiiiBelf and 

Wwrv he was always an unsuccessful commander. He spoae 

ft 4 i> *. KT“ 

to astroloBV on the birthday of true philosophy. . . 

S;ou“hW^Wond«>«=®’rfth Sir K. % 

vol xv.,^dofTF^?fF<?a«dlF<7rjf,anadaptati^from^ 

Biol Brit, and among the rAo»»«e» Trartr , i« al»to^OTW 

Md'^hiTwh^^®®®^' 

death without issue to peerage became extmet. 

. the article in Diet. Nat. Biot- : , W"®* • 
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1580, find entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1595 (M.A. 1605), 
becoming a member of the Inner Temple in 1598. In 1605 he 
was «ent to James to inform him of the safety of the princess 
Elisabeth at the time of the Gunpowder Plot. He gained his 
favour, was made a gentleman of the privy chamber and one of 
the king’s carvers, and was knighted in 1607, From 1610 to 161 1 
he was member of parliament for Heydon. In x6ii he was sent 
as ambassador to Spain to negotiate a marriage between Prince 
Heniy and the infanta Anne, and to champion the cause of the 
English merchanu, for whom he obtained subst^tfal concessi^s, 
aw arranged the appointment of consuls at Lisbon and Seville. 
He also discovered a list of the English pensioners of the Spanish 
court, which included some of the ministers, and came home 
in 1613 to communicate this important intelligence to the king. 
In 16x4 he again w^nt to Spain to effect a union between the 
infanta Maria and Charles, though he himself was in favour of a 
Protestantmarriage,and desired a political and not a matrimonial 
treaty. In 1616, on the disgrace of Somerset, he was recalled 
home to give evidence concerning the latter’s connexions with 
Spain, was made vice-chamberiain and a privy councillor, and 
obtained from James the manor of Sherborne forfeited by the 
late favourite. In 1618 he went once more to Spain to reopen 
the negotiations, returning in May, and being created Baron 
Digby on the 25th of November. He endeavoured to avoid a 
brrach with Spain on the election of the elector palatine, the 
king’s son-in-law, to the Bohemian throne ; and in March 1621, 
after the latter’s expulsion from Bohemia, Digby was sent to 
Brussels to obtain a suspension of hostilities in the Palatinate. 
On tlie 4th of July he went to Vienna and drew up a scheme 
of pacification with the emperor, by which Frederick was to 
abandon Bohemia and be secured in his hereditary territories, 
but the agreement could never be enforced. After raising 
money for the defence of Heidelberg he returned home in October, 
and on the 2i8t of November explained his policy to the parlia- 
ment, and asked for money and forces for its execution. The 
sudden dissolution of parliament, however, prevented the 
adoption of any measure of support, and entirely ruined Digby’s 
plans. In 1622 he returned to Spain with nothing on which 
to rely but the goodwill of Philip IV., and nothing to offer but 
entreaties. 

On the 15th of September he was created earl of Bristol. He 
uiged on the marriage treaty, believing it would include favour- 
able conditions for Frederick, but the negotiations were taken out 
of his control, and finally wrecked by the arrival of Charles 
himself and Buckingham in March 1623. He incurred their 
resentment, of which the real inspiration was Buckingham’s 
implacable jealousy, by a letter written to James informing him 
of Buckingham’s unpopularity among the Spanish ministers, 
and by his endeavouring to maintain peace with Spain after 
their departure. In Janu^ 1624 he left Spain, and on arriving 
at Dover in March, Buckingham and Charles having now com- 
plete ascendancy over the king, he was forbidden to appear at 
court and ordered to confine himself at Sherborne. He was 
required by Buckingham to answer a series of interrogatories, 
but he refused to inculpate himself and demanded a trial by 
parliament. On the death of James he was removed by Charles I. 
from the privy council, and ordered' to absent himself from his 
first parliament. On his demand in January 1626 to be present 
at the coronation Charles angrily refused, ^d accused him of 
having tried to pervert hb religion in Spain. In March 1626, 
after &e assembling of the second parliament, Digby applied to 
the Lords, who supported his rights, axid Charles sent him hb 
writ accompanied by a letter from Lord Keeper Coventry desiring 
him not to use it. Bristol, however, took hts seat and demanded 
justice against Buckingham (Thomason Twets, £. ia6, 20). 
The king endeavoured to obstruct his attack by causing Bristol 
on the tstof May to be himself brought to the bar, on an accusa- 
tion of high treason bv the attorney-senexal. The Lords, how- 
ever, ordered that boto charges should be investigated simul- 
taneously. Further proceedings were stopped by the dissolution 
of parUameAt on the 15th of Tune ; a prosecution was ordered 
by Charles in the Star Chamber, and Brbtol wsa sent to the 


Tower, where he remained till the 17 th of March i6a8, when the 
peers, on the assembling of Charles’s third parliament, insbtMl 
on hb liberation and restoration to his seat in the Lords. 

In the discussions upon the Petition of Right, Brbtol supported 
the use of the king’s prerogative in emeigencies, and asserted 
that the king besides hb legal had a regal power, but joined in 
the demand for a full acceptance of the petition by the king after 
the first unsatbfactory answer. He was now restored to favour, 
but took no part in politics till the outbreak of the Scottbh 
rebellion, when he warned Charles of the danger of attacking with 
inadequate forces. He was the leader in the Great Council held 
at York, was a commbsioner to treat with the Scots in September 
1640 at Ripon, and advised strongly the summoning of the 
pariiament. In February 1641 he was one of the peers who 
advocated reforms in the adminbtration and were given seats 
in the council. Though no friend to Strafford, he endeavoured 
to save hb life, desiring only to see him excluded from office, 
and as a witness was excused from voting on the attainder. 
He was appointed gentleman of the bedcharober on the king's 
departure for Scotland, and on the 27 th of December he was 
declared an evil counselor by the House of Commons, Cromwell 
on the 28th moving an address to the king to dbmiss him from 
hb councib, on the plea that be had advocated the bringing up 
of the northern army to overawe parliament in the preceding 
spring. 'Fhere b no evidence to support the charge, but Digby 
was regarded by the parliamentary party with special hatred 
and distrust, of which the chief causes were probably his Spanish 
proclivities and his indifference on the great matter of religion, 
to which was added the unpopularity reflected from hb mis- 
guided son. On the 28th of March 1642 he was sent to the Tower 
for having failed to dbclose to parliament the Kentish petition. 
Liberated in April, he spoke in the Lords on the 20th of May 
in favour of an accommodation, and again in June in vindication 
of the king ; but finding hb efforts ineffectual, and believing all 
armed rel^Uion against the king a wicked violation of the most 
solemn oaths, he joined Charles at York, was present at Edgehill 
and accompanied him to Oxford. On the 1st of February 1643 
he was named with Lord Herbert of Raglan for removal from 
the court and public office for ever, and in the propositions of 
November 1644 was one of those excepted from pardon. In 
January he had endeavoured to instigate a breach of the Inde- 
pendents with the Scots. Bristol, however, was not in favour 
of continuing the war, and withdrew to Sherborne, removing in 
the spring of 1644 to Exeter, and after the surrender of the city 
retiring abroad on the iith of July by order of the Houses, which 
rejected hb petition to compound for his estate. He took up 
hb residence at Caen, passing the rest of his life in exile and 
poverty, and occasionwly attending the youi^ king. In 1647 
he printed at Caen An Apology^ defending hb support of the 
roy^ cause. Thb was reprinted in 1656 (Thomason Tracts, 
E. 897, 6). He died at Pans on the i6th of January 1653. 

He b described by Qarendon as ” a man of grave aspect, of a 
presence that drew respect, and of great parts and ability, but 
passionate and supercilious and too voluminous a dbcourser 
in council.” Hb aim was to effect a political union between 
England and Spain apart from the religious or marriage questions 
— ^a policy which would probably have benefited both English 
and European interests ; but it was one understood neither in 
Spain nor in England, and proved impracticable. He was a 
man of high character, who refused to compound with falsehood 
and injustice, whose mbfortune it was to serve two Stuart 
sovereigns, and whose firm resbtance to the king s tyranny led 
the way to the great movement which finally destroyed it. 
Besides his Apology, he was the author of several printed sp^ches 
and poems, and translated A Defence of ike Caikolic Faith by 
Peter du Moulin (16x0). He married Beatrix, daughter of 
Charies Wakot, and widow of Sir John Dyve, and Imides two 
daughters left two sons, George, who succeeded him as 2nd 
earl of Brbtol, and John, who died unmarried. 

BiBUOGitAntY.— The best acoount of Bristol will be found in the 
scattered notices of him in the Hi$t. of England and of the Civil K'or, 
by S. R. Gardiner, who also wrote the short sketch of his career in 
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the Did. of NiU, Biog,, and who highly eulogizes his character and 
dipksmacy. For hves^ see Biograpkim BriUmnicm (Kippis), v. 199 ; 
Wm*8 Atk, Oxon> (Bliss); iii. 338 ; D. Lloyd's M$moirts (1668), 379 ; 
Collins's P00rtgx (Biydges, i8x2)» v. 362 ; Fuller's Wortkixs (Nichols, 
1811), it. 412 ; H. Waste’s Royal and Noble Authors (Park, 1806), 
iii. 49 ; also Clarendon's Hist of the Rebellion, csp. vi, 388 ; Clarendon 
State Papers and Cal, of Cl. State Papers ; Old Parliamentary History ; 
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BRISTOL, a township of Hartford county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., in the central part of the state, about 16 m. S.W. of 
Hartford. It has an area of 27 sq. m., and contains the village 
of Forestville and the borough of Bristol (incorporated in 1893). 
Both are situated on the Pequabuck river, and are served by the 
western branch of the midland division of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railway, and by electric railway to Ha^ord, 
New Britain and Terryville. Pop. (1890) 7382 ; (1900) 9643, 
including that of the borough, 6268 ; (1910) 13,502 (borough, 
9527). Among the manufactures of the borough of Bristol are 
clocks, woollen goods, iron castings, hardware, brass ware, silver- 
plate and bells. Bristol clocks, first manufactured soon after the 
War of Independence, have long been widely known. Bristol, 
originally a part of the township of Farmington, was first settled 
alK)ut 1727, but did not become an independent corporation 
until the formation, in 1742, of the first church, known after 
1744 as the New Cambridge Society. In 1748 a Protestant 
Episcopal Church was organized, and before and during the War 
of Independence its members belonged to the Loyalist party ; 
their rector, Rev. James Nichols, was tarred and feathered by the 
Whigs, and Moses Dunbar, a member of the church, was hanged 
for treason by the Connecticut authorities. Chippen’s Hill 
(about 3 m. from the centre of the township) was a favourite 
rendezvous of the local Loyalists ; and a cave there, known as 
“ The Tories’ Den,” is a well-known landmark. In 1785 New 
Cambridge and West Britain, another ecclesiastical society of 
Farmington, were incorporated as the township of Bristol, but 
in 1806 they were divided into the present townships of Bristol 
and Burlington. 

BRISTOL, a city, county of a city, municipal, county and 
parliamentary borough, and seaport of England, chiefly in 
Gloucestershire but partly in Somersetshire, iiSJ m. W. of 
London, Pop. (1901) 328,945. The Avon, here forming the 
boundary between Gloucestershire and Somerset, though entering 
the estuary of the Severn (Bristol Channel) only 8 m. below the 
city, is here confined between considerable hills, with a narrow 
valley-floor on which the nucleus of the city rests. Between 
Bristol and the Channel the valley becomes a gorge, crossed at 
a single stride by the famous Clifton Suspension Bridge. Above 
Bristol the hills again close in at Keynsham, so that the city 
lies in a basin-like hollow some 4 m. in diameter, and extends 
up the heights to the north. The Great Western railway, striking 
into the Avon valley near Bath, serves Bristol from London, 
connects it with South Wales by the Severn tunnel, and* with 
the southern and south-western counties of England. Local 
lines of this company encircle the city on the north and the south, 
serving the outports of Avonmouth and Portishead on the 
Brbtol Channel. A trunk line of the Midland railway connects 
Bristol with the north of England by way of Gloucester, 
Worcester, Birmingham and Derby. Both companies use the 
central station, Tenq^ Meads. 

The nucleus of Bristol lies to the north of the river. The 
business centre is in the district traversed by Broad Street, 
High Street, Wine Street and Com Street, which radiate from 
a centre cIok to the Floating Harbour. To the south of this 
centre, connected with it by Bristol Bridge, an island is formed 
between the Floating Harbour and the New Course of the Avon, 


and here are Temple Meads station, above Victoria Street, 
two of the finest churches (the Temple and St Mary Reddifle) 
the general hospital and other pubuc buBdinn. Immediately 
above the bridge the little river FVome joins the Avon. Owii4[ 
to the nature of the site the streets are irregular ; in the inner 
part of the city they are generally narrow, and sometimes, with 
their ancient gabled houses, extremely picturesque. The prin- 
cipal suburbs surround the city to the west, north and east. 

Churches, 6*^.— In the <^ntm of Bristol a remarkable collection 
of architectural antiquities is found, princqially ecclesiastical. 
This the city owes mainly to a few great baropial families, 
such as the earls of Gloucester and tlfe Berkeleys, in its early 
history, and to a few great merchants, the Cmynp, Shipwards 
and [Hamptons, in its later career. The see of Bristol^ founded 
by Henry VIII. in 1542, was united to that of Gloucester in 
1836 ; but again separate in 1896. The diocese includes parts 
of Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, and a small but populous 
portion of Somerset. The cathedral, standi^ alxove tne so- 
called Canons' Marsh which borders the IHMting , . 

Harbour, is pleasantly situated on the south side of ^ 

College (jreen. It has two western towers and a central tower, 
nave, short transepts, choir with aisles, an eastern Lady chapel 
and other chapels ; and on the south, a chapter-house and 
cloister court. The nave is modem (by Street, 1877}, imitating 
the choir of the X4th century, with its curious skeleton-vault^ 
in the aisl^. Besides the canopied tombs of the Berkeleys with 
their effigies in chain mail, and similarly fine tombs of the 
crosiered abbots, there are memorials to Bishop Butler, to 
Sterne’s Eliza (Elizabeth Draper), and to Lady Hesketb (the 
friend of Cowper), who are all interred here. There is also here 
William Mason's fine epitaph to his wife (d. 1767), beginning 
“Take, holy earth, all that my soul holds dear.” Of Fits- 
Harding's aobey of St Augustine, founded in 1142 (of which the 
present cathedral was the church), the stately entrance gateway, 
with its sculptured mouldings, remains hardly injur^. The 
abbot's gateway, the vestibule to the chapter-house, and the 
chapter-house itself, which is carved with Byzantine exuberance 
of decoration, and acknowledged to be one of the finest Norman 
chambers in Europe, are alw perfect. On the north side of 
College Green is the small but ornate Mayor's chapel (original^ 
St Mark's), devoted to the services of the mayor and corporation. 
It is mainly Decorated and Perpendicular. Of the churches 
within the centre of the city, the following are found within a 
radius of half-a-mile from Bristol Bridge. St Stephen's church, 
built between 1450 and 1490, is a dignified structure, chiefly 
interesting for its fan-traceried porch and stately tower. It 
was built entirely by the munificence of John Shlpward, a 
wealthy merchant. The tower and spire of St John's (15th 
century) stand on one of the gateways of the dty. This cburdi 
is a parallelogram, without east or west windows or aisles, 
and is built upon a fine groined crypt. St James’s church, the 
burial place of its founder, Robert, earl of Gloucester, dates 
from 1x30, and fine Norman work remams in the nave. The 
tower is of the 14th century. St PhDip’s has an Early English 
tower, but its external walls and windows are for the most part 
debased Perpendicular. Robert FitzHamon’s Norman tower of 
St Peter, the oldest church tower in Bristol, still presents its 
massive square to the eye. This church stands in Cutle Street, 
which commemorates the castle of Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the walls of which were 25 ft. thick at the base. Nothing 
remains of this foundation, but there still exist some walls and 
vaults of the later stronghold, including a fine Early English 
cell. Adjacent to the church is St Peter's hospital, a picturesque 
gabled building of Jacobean and earlier date, with a fine court 
room. St Mary le Port and St Augustine the Less are churchy 
of the Perpendicular era, and not the richest specimens of their 
kind. St Nicholas church is modem, on a c^pt of the date 
1503, and earlier. On the island south of the luting Harbour 
are two of the most interesting churches in the city. Temple 
churdi, with its leaning tower, 5 ft. off the perpeadkuw, 
retains nothing of the Templars’ period, but is a fi^ buBdiag 
of the Decorated and Per^ndicular p^ods. The i^iurrii if 
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St. Mary Redcliffe^ for grandeur of p^portion and elaboration 
of desi^ and finish, is the first ecclesiastical building in Bristol, 
and takes high rank among the parish churches of England. It 
was built for the most part in the latter part of the 14th century 
by William Canyng or Canynges (q.v.), but the sculptured north 
porch is externally Decorated, and internally Early English. 
The fine tower is also Decorated, on an Early English base. 
The spire, Decorated in style, is modem. Among numerous 
monuments is that of Admiral Penn (d. 1718), the father of the 
founder of Pennsylvania. The church exhibits the rare feature 
of transeptal aisles. Of St Thomas's, in the vicinity, only the 
tower (15th century) remains of the old structures. All Hallows 
church has a modern Italian campanile, but is in the main 
of the 15th century, with the retention of four Norman piers 
in the nave ; and is interesting from its connexion with the 
ancient gild of calendars, whose office it was “ to convert Jews, 
instruct youths," and keep the archives of the town. Theirs 
was the first free library in the city, possibly in England. The 
records of the church contain a singularly picturesque repre- 
sentation of the ancient customs of the fraternity. 

Amonp conventual remains, besides those already mentioned, 
there exist of the Dominican priory the Early English refectory 
and dormitory, the latter comprising a row of fifteen original 
windows and an oak roof of the same date ; and of St Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital there is a double arch, with intervening 
arcades, also Earh' English. These, with the small chapel 
of the 'Hiree Kings of Cologne, Holy Trinity Hospital, both 
Perpendicular, and the remains of the house of the Augustinian 
canons attached to the cathedral, comprise the whole of the 
monastic relics. 

There arc many good specimens of ancient domestic archi- 
tecturc-^notahly some arches of a grand Norman hall and some 
Tudor windows of Colston’s house, Small Street ; and Canyng’s 
house, with good Perpendicular oak roof. Of buildings to which 
historic interest attaches, there are the Merchant Venturers* 
almshouses (1699), adjoining their hall. This gild was established 
m the i6th century. A small house near St Man’ Rcdcliffe was 
the school where the poet Chatterton received his education. 
His memorial is in the churchyard of St Mary, and in the chuTx:h 
a chest contains the records among which he claimed to have 
discovered some of the manuscripts which were in reality his 
own. A house in Wine Street was the birthplace of the pocl- 
laureatc Robert Southey (1744). 

Public Buildings, &c . — The public buildings are somewhat 
overshadowed in interest by the ecclesiastical. The council 
house, at the “ Cross *' of the four main thoroughfares, dates 
from 1827, was enlarged in 1894, and contains the city archives 
and many portraits, including a Van Dyck and a Kneller. The 
Guildhall is close by— a modem Gothic building. The exchange 
(used as a corn-market) is a noteworthy building by the famous 
architect of Bath, John Wood (1743). Edward Colston, a 
revered citizen and benefactor of the city (d. 1721), is com- 
memorated by name in several buildings and institutions, notably 
in Colston Hall, which is used for concerts and meetings. A 
bank close by St Stephen’s church claims to have originated in 
the first savinp-bank established in England (1812). Similarly, 
the city free library (1613) is considered to be the original of its 
kind. The Bristol museum and reference library were transferred 
to the corporation in 1893. Vincent Stuckey Lean (d. 1899) 
bequeathed to the corporation of Bri.stol the sum of £50,000 for 
the further development of the free libraries of the city, and with 
wpe^ regard to the formation and sustenance of a general 
iwrence libraiy of a standard and scientific character. The 
central library was opened in 1906. An art gallery, presented by 
Sir William Hemy Wills, was opened in i'^5. 

Among educational cstablidimcnts, the technical college of 
the Company of Merchant Venturers (1883) supplies scientific, 
technical and commercial education. The extensive buildings 
of this institution were destroyed by fire in 1906. University 
CoUi^e(r876)form8 themicleu^ of the uni ersity of Brinol (char- 
tered tpoo). Gifton College, opened in 1862 and incorporated 
m 1S77, itidudes a physical science school, with laboratories, 


a museum and observatory. Colston’s girls’ day school (1891) 
includes domestic economy and calisthenics. Among the many 
charitable institutions are the general hospital, opened in 1858, 
and since repeatedly enlarged ; royal hospital for sick children 
md women, Royal Victoria home, and the Queen Victoria 
jubilee convalescent home. 

Of the open spaces in and near Bristol the most extensive are 
those bordering the river in the neighbourhood of the gorge, 
Durdham and Clifton Downs, on the Gloucestershire side (see 
Cufton). Others are Victoria Park, south of the river, near 
the Bedminster station, Eastville Park by the Frome, on the 
north-east of the city beyond Stapleton Road station, St 
Andrew’s Park near Montpelier station to the north, and Brandon 
Hill, west of the cathedral, an abrupt eminence commanding a 
fine view oyer the city, and crowned with a modem tower 
commemorating the " fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America by John Cabot, and sons Lewis, Sebastian and Sanctus." 
Other memorials in the city arc the High Cross on College Green 
^1850), and statues of Queen Victoria (1888), Samuel Morley 
(1888), Edmund Burke (1894), and Edward Colston (1895), in 
whose memory arc held annual Colston banquets, 

I Harbour and Trade . — Bristol harbour was formed in 1809 
by the conversion of the Avon and a branch of the Frome into 
I the Float,’’ by the cutting of a new channel for the Avon and 
! the fomation of two basins. Altogether the water area, at fixed 
^ level, is about 85 acres. Four dry docks open into the floating 
I Imrbour. In 1884 the Avonmouth and Portishead docks at the 
river entrance were bought up by the city ; and the port extends 
from Hanham Mills on the Avon to the mouth of the river, and 
for some distance down the e.stuar)^ of the Severn. The city 
docks have a depth of 22 ft., while those at Avonmouth are 
accessible to the largest vessels. In 1902 the construction of 
the extensive Royal Edward dock at Avonmouth was put in 
hand by the corporation, and the dock was opened by King 
Edward VII. in 1908. It is entered by a lock 875 ft. long and 
100 ft. wide, with a depth of water on the sill of 46 ft. at ordinary 
spring, and 36 ft. at ordinary neap tides. The dock itself has a 
mean length of 1120 ft. and a breadth of 1000 ft., and there is a 
branch and passage connecting with the old dock. The water 
area is about 30 acres, and the dock is so constructed as to be 
easily capable of extension. Portishead dock, on the Somerset 
shore, has an area of 12 acres. The port has a large trade with 
America, the Wpt Indies and elsewhere, the principal imports 
being grain, fruit, oils, ore, timber, hides, cattle and general 
merchandise ; while the exports include machinery, manu- 
factured oils, cotton goods, tin and salt. The Elder Dempster, 
Dominion and other large steamship companies trade at the port. 

The principal industries are shipbuilding, ropewalks, chocolate 
factories, sugar refineries, tobacco mills and pipe-making, glass 
works, potteries, soaperies, shoe factories, leather worn and 
tanneries, chemical works, saw mills, breweries, copper, lead 
and shot works, iron works, machine works, stained-paper works, 
anchors, chain cables, sail-cloth, buttons. A coalfield extending 
16 m. south-east to Radstock avails much for Bristol manu- 
factures. 

The parliamentary borough is divided into four divisions, each 
returning one member. The government of the city is in the 
hands of a lord mayor, 22 aldermen and 66 councillors. The 
area in 1901 was 11,705 acres ; but in 1904 it was increased to 
17,004 acres. 

^fwtory.— Bristol (Brigstow, Bristou, Bristow, Bristole) is one 
of the best examples of a town that has owed its greatness 
entirely to trade. It was never a shire town or the site of a 
great religious house, and it owed little to its positiem as the 
head of a feudd lordship, or as a military post. Though it is 
nw both British and Roman camps, there is no evidence of a 
British or Roman settlement. It was the western limit of the 
Saxon invasion of Britain, and about the year 1000 a Saxon 
settlement began to grow up at the junction of the rivers Frome 
and Avon, the natural aih^ti^es of the situation favouring 
the grow^ of the township. Bristol owed much to Danish rule, 
and during the reign of Canute, wWn t^ wool trade with 
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Ireland began, it became the market for English slaves* In the 
reign of ^ward the Confessor the town was induded in dM 
earldom of Sweyn Godwinsson, and at the date of the Domesday 
survey it was alrc^y a royal borough governed by a reeve 
appointed by the king as overlord, the lung’s geld being assessed 
at 110 marl^. There was a mint at the time of the Conquest, 
which proves that Bristol must have been already a place of 
some size, though the fact that the town was a member of the 
royal manor of Baston shows that its importance was still of 
recent growth. One-third of the geld was paid to Geoffrey de 
Coutances, bishop of Exeter, who ttow up the earthworks of the 
castle. He joined in a rebellion against William II., and after 
his death the king granted the town and castle, as part of the 
honour of Gloucester, to Robert FitzHamon, whose daughter 
Mabel, marrying Earl Robert of Gloucester in 1-119, brought 
him Bristol as her dowry. Earl Robert still further strengthened 
the castle, probably with masonry, and involved Bristol in the 
rebellion against Stephen. From the castle he harried the whole 
neighbourhood, threatened Bath, and sold his prisoners as 
slaves to Ireland. A contemporary chronicler describes Bristol 
castle as seated on a mighty mound, and garrisoned with 
knights and foot soldiers or rather robbers and raiders,” and he 
calls Bristol tlie stepmother of England. 

The history of the charters granted to Bristol begins about 
this time. A charter granted by Henry 11 . in .11 72 exempted the 
burgesses of Bristol from certain tolls throughout the kingdom, 
and confirmed existing liberties. Another charter of the same 
year granted the city of Dublin to the men of Bristol as a colony 
with the same liberties as their own town. 

As a result probably of the close connexion between Bristol 
and Ireland the growth of the wool trade was maintained. 
Many Bristol men settled in Dublin, which for a long time was a 
Bristol beyond the seas, its charters being almost duplicates of 
those granted to Bristol, About this time Bristol began to 
export wool to the Baltic, and had developed a wine trade with 
the south of France, while soap-making and tanning were 
flourishing industries. Bristol was still organized manorially 
rather than municipally. Its chief courts were the weekly 
hundred court and the court leet held three times a year, and 
presided over by the reeve appointed by the earl of Gloucester. 
By the marriage of Earl John with the heiress of Earl William 
of Gloucester, Bristol became part of the royal demesne, the 
rent payable to the king being fixed, and the town shook off the 
feudal yoke. The charter granted by John in 1190 was an 
epoch in the history of the borough. It provided that no 
burgess should be impleaded without the walls, that no non- 
burgess should sell wine, cloth, wool, leather or com in Bristol, 
that all should hold by burgage tenure, that com need not be 
ground at the lord’s mill, and that the burgesses should have all 
their reasonable gilds. At some uncertain date soon after this 
a commune was established in Bristol on the French model, 
Robert FitzNichol, the first mayor of Bristol, taking the oath in 
1200. The mayor was chosen, not, like the reeve whom he had 
displaced, by the overlord, but by the merchants of Bristol who 
were members of the merchant gild. The first documentary 
evidence of the existence of the merchant gild appears in 1242. 
In addition, there were many craft gilds (later at least twenty- 
six were known to exist), the most important being the gilds of 
the weavers, tuckers and fullers, and the Gild of the Kaldndars 
of Bristol, which devoted itself to religious, educational and 
social work. The mayor of Bristol was helped by two assistants, 
who were called provosts until 1267, and from 1267 to 1311 were 
known as stewards, and after that date as bailiffs. Before this 
time many religious houses had been founded. Earl Robert of 
Gloucester estamhed the Benedictine priory of St James ; there 
were Dorntmeanand FWciscan priories, a monastery of Carmelites 
and an abbey oi St Augustine founded by Robert FitzHardinge. 

In the re^ of John, Bristol began the struggle to absorb the 
neighbouring manor of Bedminster, the eastern half of which 
was held by the Templars by gift of ^ Robert of Gloucester, 
and the western half, known os Redcliffe, was sold by the same 
earl to Robtrt FitzHardinge, afterwards Lord Berkeley. The 


Templars acquiesced without much difficulty, but tha we^tl^ 
owners of the manor of Redcliffe, who had their own jtnabpw 
courts, market, fair and quay, resisted the union for nauiy 
one hundred years. In 1247 a new course was cut for Bw river 
Frome which vastly improved the harbour, and in the sopie year 
a stone bridge was built over the Avon, bringing Temple and 
Redcliffe into closer touch with the ciw. , The pharter granted 
by Henry III. in 1256 was important. It gave the burgeiwcs the 
right to choose coroners, and as they already farmed the geld 
payable to the king, Bristol must have been practic^y inde- 
pendent of the king. The growing exclusiveness of ti(ip merchant 
gild led to the great insurrection of 131a. The oligarchical 
party was supported by the Berkeleys, but the opposition con- 
tinued their rebellion until 1313, when the town was J>esieged 
and taken by the royal forces. During the reign of Edward III. 
cloth manufacture developed in Bristol. Thomas Blanket set 
up looms in 1337, employing many foreign worknoen, and in 
1353 Bristol was made one of the Staple towns, the office of 
mayor of the staple being held by the mayor bf the town. 

The clmrter of 1373 extended the boundaries of the town to 
include Redcliffe (thus settling the long-standing dispute) and 
the waters of the Avon and Severn up to the Steep and Flat 
Holmes ; and made Bristol a county in itself, in<k^ndent of 
the county courts, with an elected sheriff, and a council of forty 
to be chosen by the mayor and sheriff. The town was divided 
into five wards, each represented by an alderman, the aldermen 
alone lieing eligible for the mayoralty. This charter (confirmed 
in 1377 and 1488) was followed by the period of Bristol’s greatest 
prosperity, the era of William Canyng, of the foundation of the 
Society of Merchant Venturers, and of the voyages of John and 
Sebastian Cabot. William Canyng (1399-1474) was five tirnes 
mayor and twice represented Bristol in parliament ; he carried 
on a huge cloth trade with the Baltic and rebuilt St Mary Red- 
cliffc. At the same time cloth was exported by Bristol merchants 
to France, Spain and the Levant. The records of the Society 
of Merchant Venturers began in 1467, and the society increased 
in influence so rapidly that in 1500 it directed all the foreign 
trade of the city and had a lease of the port dues. It was in- 
corporated in 1552, and received other charters in 1638 and 
1662. Henry VII. granted Bristol a charter in 1499 (confirmed 
in 1510) which removed the theoretically popular basis of the 
corporation by the provision that the aldermen were to be 
elected by the mayor and council. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries the diocese of Bristol was founded, which included 
the counties of Bristol and Dorset. The voyages of discovery 
in which Bristol had played a conspicuous part kd to a furtto 
trade development. In the i6th century Bristol traded with 
Spain, the Canaries and the Spanish colonies in America, 
slmred in the attempt to colonize Newfoundland, and began 
the trade in African slaves which flourished during the 
17th century. Bristol took a great share in the Civil War 
and was three times besieged. Charies IL gifted a fonnal 
charter of incorporation in 1664, the governing body being 
the mayor, 12 aldermen, 30 common councilmen, 2 sheriffs, 
2 coroners, a town clerk, clerk of the peace and 39 mimir oflkials, 
the governing body itself filling up all vacancies in its number. 
In the 1 8th century the cloth trade declined owing to the com- 
petition of Ireland and to the general migration of manufactures 
to the northern coalfields, but the prosperity of tl» city was 
maintained by the introduction of manufactures of iron, brass, 
tin and copper, and by the flourishing West Indian trade, sugar 
being taken in exchange for African slaves. 

The hot wells became fashionable in the reign of Anne (who 
granted a chatter in 1710), and a little later Bristol was the 
centre of the Methodist revival of Whit^eld and Wesky. The 
dty was small, densely populated and dirty, with dark, narrow 
streets, and the mob gained an unenviable notoriety for violence 
in the riots of 1708, 1753, 17^7 1831. At the b^ginniiy of 

rile 19th century it was obrious that the prosperity of Bristol 
was diminishing, comparatively if not actually, awing to (1) 
the rise of Liverpool, which had more natural fadUtses as a port 
than ^stol could offer, (2) the abolition of thd sla^ trade, 
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which ruined the Weet Indian sugar tr^e, and (4) the ex^- 
tionate lates levied by the Bristol Dock Company, incofp^ted 
to iSoj. Time ntes mede competitum with Livemoo/ and 
London impossible, while other tolls were lened by the MercbMt 
Venturers and the corporato. "nie ‘•*®**"* 
the eSortt of the Bristol chamber of commerce (founded m 18*3) 
and by the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. The new corpwtion, 
consistinR of 48 councillors and 16 aldermen who elected the 
mayor, Sing themselves chosen by the burgesses of each ward, 
bought the docks in 1848 and reduced the fees. Ii» 1877 1880 
th^ocks at the mouth of the river at Avonmouth and Portishe^ 
were made, and these were bought by tl« corporation m 1884. 

A revival of trade, rapid increase of population and enlargement 
of the boundaries of the city followed. The chief magistrate 
liecame a lord mayor in 1899. 

Sfi* 1, CoiTV. Hutory of Bristol (Bristol, 1816): J* .Wa^way, 
Antiqutiits (1834) ; J . Evans, Chronological History of liristol ^1824) ; 
Bristol vol. oi : J', 

Bristol Past and PrtutU (Bristol and London, 1882 , W. Hum, 
Bristol in 'Historic Towns senes (London, 1887), J. La^er, 
Annals of Bristol (various periods) ; G. E. Weare, CoUectanea relating 
to flu Bristol Prims (Bristol, 1893) : 

mud Bristol Charters (1812) ; The Little Red Book of Bristol (1900) . 
The Motor's Kalendar (Camden Soc., 1872) ; Victoria County History, 
Gloucester* 

BRlSTOLt a borough of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the Delaware river, opposite Burlington, New Jersey, 20 m. 
N.E. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 6553 ; (1900) whom 

1124 were foreign-bom. It is served by the Pennsylvania 
railway. The borough is built on level ground elevated several 
feet aliove the river, and in the midst of an attractive farming 
country. The principal business houses are on Mill Street; 
while Radclifle Street extends along the river. Amoi^ Bristol s 
manufacturing establishments are machine shops, rolling mills, 

E planing mill, yarn, hosiery and worsted mills, and factories 
for making carpets, wall paper and patent leather. Bath 
Springs arc located just outside the borough limits j though not 
so famous as they were early in the i8th century, these springs 
are still well known for the medicinal properties of their chaly- 
beate waters. Bristol was one of the first places to be settled 
in Pennsylvania after William Penn received liis charter for the 
province in 1681, and from its settlement until 1725 it was the 
seat of government of the county. It was laid out in 1697 and 
wa.s incorporated as a borough in 1720 ; the present charter, 
however, dates only from 1851. j t 1 j 

BRISTOL, the shire-township of Bristol county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., about 15 m. S.S.E. of Providence, between Narragapett 
Bay on the W. and Mount Hope Bay on the E., thus being a 
peninsula. Pop. (1890) 547® J (^9^) ^ whom 1923 were 

foreign-bom ; (1910, U.S. census) 8565. Arw, 12 sq. m. It is 
served by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and the 
Rhode Island Suburban railways, and is connected min the 
island of Rhode Island by ferry. Mount Hope (216 ft.), on the 
eastern side, commands delightful views of landscape, bay and 
river scenery. Elsewhere in the township the surface is gent y 
undulating and generally well adapted to agriculture, e^idly 
to the growing of onions. A small island, Hog Island, is included 
in the township. The principal village, also known as Bristol, 
is a port of entry with a capacious and deep terbour, has manu- 
factories erf rubber and woollen goods, and is well known p a 
yacht-building centre, several defenders of the Amenca Cup, 
including the “ Columbia and the “Reliance,’* ^ving been 
buibin the Herreshoff yards here. At the close of King Phdip s 
W^ih 1676, Mount Hope Neck (which had been the seat of the 
vanquished sachem), with most of whirt is now the townsmp of 
Bristol, was awarded to Plymouth Colony. In 1680, immediately 
after Ptymouth hod conveyed the “ Neck ’* to a comply of four, 
the viliage was laid out ; the following year, in antiapation of 
future commercial importance, the township and viluge 
were named Brwtol, from the town in England. The town- 
ship liecame the shire-township in 1685, passed under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts in 1692, and in 1747 was annexed to 
Rhode Island. During the War of Independence the village was 
bombardtedk by the British on the 7th of October 1775, but 


, suffered little damage ; on the asth of May 177® ^ 

I and partially destroyed by a British forc^ 

/ BRJiTai^ a city of Sullivan county, Tennessee, W^- 
ington county, Virginia, U.S.A., 130 nh S,Er 
Tennessee, at an altitude of about 1700 ft. Pop. (1880) > 

(1890) 6226 ; (1900) 9850, of whom 5271 were in Tennessee and 
4579 were in Virginia, and of whom 1981 were nc^oes. Brwtol 
is served by the Holston VaDcy, the Southern, the Virginia & 
South-Western, and the Norfolk & Western railways, and is a 
railway centre of some importance. It is neax the great mineral 
deposits of Virginia, Tennessee, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
North Carolina ; an important distributing point for iron, coal 
and coke ; and has tanneries and lumber mills, iron fumwes, 
tobacco factories, furniture factories and packing houMS. It is 
the seat of Sullins College (Methodist Episcopal, South ; 1870) 
for women, and of the Virginia Institute for Women (Baptwt, 
1884^ both in the state of Virginia, and of a no^al college for 
negroes, on the Tennessee side of the state line. The Tennewee- 
Virginia boundary' line runs through the principal street, dividing 
the place into two separate corporations, the Virginia part, 
which before 1890 (when it was chartered as a city) was known 
as Goodson, being administratively independent of the coun^' 
in which it is situated. Bristol was settle about 1835, and the 
town of Bristol, Tennessee, was first incorporated in 1856. 

BRISTOW, BENJAMIN HELM (1832-1896), American lawyer 
and politician, was born in Elkton, Kentucky, on the 20th of 

S t 1832, the son of Francis Marion Bristow (1804-1864), a 
ig member of Congress in 1854-1855 and 1859-1861. He 
graduated at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1851, studied law under his father, and was admitted to the 
Kentucky bar in 1853. At the beginning of the Civil War he 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 25th Kentucky Infantry ; was 
severely wounded at Shiloh ; helped to recruit the 8th Kentucky 
Cavalry, of which he was lieutenant-colonel and later colonel ; 
and assisted at the capture of John H. Morgan in July 1863. 
In 1863-1865 he was state senator ; in 1865-1866 assistpt 
United States district-attorney, and in 1866-1870 district- 
attorney for the Louisville district ; and in 1870-1872, after a few 
months’ practice of law with John M. Harlan, was the (first 
appointed) solicitor-general of the United States. In 1873 
President Grant nominated him attorney-general of the United 
States in case George H. Williams were confirmed as chief justice 
of the United States,— a contingency which did not arise. As 
secretary of the treasury (i874-i®76) he prosecuted with vigour 
the so-called “ Whisky Ring,” the headquarters of which was at 
St Louis, and which, beginning in 1870 or 1871, h^ defrauded 
the Federal government out of a large part of its rightful revenue 
from the distillation of whisky. Distillers and revenue officers m 
St Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati and other cities were implicated, 
and the illicit gains— which in St Louis alone probably amounted 
tomorethan $2,500,000 in the six years i87o-i87^were divided 
between the distillers and the revenue officers, who levied as^ss- 
ments on distillers ostensibly for a Republican campaign fund 
to be used in furthering Grant’s re-election. Promme^^o^ 
the ring’s alleged accomplices at Washington was OrviUe E. 
Babcock, private secretary to President Grant, whose persons 
friendship for Babcock led him to indiscreet interference in the 
prosecution. Through Bristow’s efforts more than 200 men were 
indicted, a number of whom were convicted, but after some 
months’ imprisonment were pardoned. Largely ow^ to fnction 
between himself and the president, Bristow resigned h» portfolio 
in June 1876 ; as secretary of the treasury he advocated the 
resumption of siiecie payments and at least a part^ retirement 
of “ greenbacks ” ; and he was also an advocate of cwi\ swice 
reform. He was a prominent candidate for the Rcpublijan 
presidential nomination in 1876. After 1878 he practi^ law 
in New York City, where he died on the 22nd of June 1896. 
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BRISTOW, H. W.--BRITAIN 5^3 


BRltTOW, HmSY WILUAM <1817-1889), English geologist, 
son of Major-General H. Bristow, who served in the Peninsular 
War, was bom on the 17th of May 1817. He was educated at 
King’s CoU^, Undon, under John Phillips, then professor of 
geology. In 184a he was appointed assistant geologist on tlw 
Geological Survey, and in that service he remained for forty-six 
years, becoming director for England and Wales in 1872, and 
retiring in 1888. He was elected FJRE. in 1862, He died m 
London on the 14th of June 1889. His publications (see Geol, 
Mag., 1889, p. 384) include A Glossary of Mineralogy (1861) and 
The Geology of the Isle of Wight (186a). 

BRITAIN (Gr. H/acraviKal Bperravia; Ut. Britannia, 
rarely Brittania), the anglicized form of the classical name 
England, Wales and Scotland, sometimes extended to the Bntish 
Isles as a whole (Britannicae Insulae). The Greek and Roman 
forms are doubtless attempts to reproduce a Celtic o^inal, the 
exact form of which is still matter of dispute. Brittany (Fr. 
Bretagne) in western France derived its name from Britain 
owing to migrations in the 5th or 6th century a.d. The personi- 
fication of Britannia as a fei^e figure may be traced back as far 
as the coins of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius (early 2nd century 
A.D.); its first appearance on modem coins is on the copper 
of Charles II. (see Numismatics). 

In what follows, the archaeological interest of early Britam 
is dealt with, in connexion with the history of Britain in I^e- 
Roman, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon days ; this account being 
supplementary to the articles England ; English History ; 
Scotland, &c. 

Pre-Roman Britain 

Geologists are not yet agreed when and by whom Britain was 
first peopled. Probably the island was invaded by a Recession 
of races. The first, the Paleolithic men, may have died out or 
retired before successors arrived. During the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages we can dimly trace further immigrations. Real 
knowledge begins with two Celtic invasions, that of the Goidels 
in the later part of the Bronze Age, and that of the Bry thons ^d 
Belgae in the Iron ^e. These invaders brought Celtic civiliza- 
tion and dialects. It is uncertain how far they were themselves 
Celtic in blood and how far they were numerous enough to absorb 
or obliterate the races which they found in Britain. But it is not 
unreasonable to think that they were no mere conquering caste, 
and that they were of the same race as the Celtic-speaking 
peoples of the western continent. By the age of Julius Caesar all 
the inhabitants of Britain, except perhaps some tribes of the far 
north, were Celts in speech and customs. Politically they were 
divided into separate and generally warring tribes, each under 
its own princes. They dwelt in hill forts wi^ walls of earth or 
rude stone, or in villages of round huts sunk into the ground and 
resembling those found in parts of northern Gaul, or in sub- 
terranean chambered houses, or in hamlets of pile-dwellings con- 
stmeted among the marshes. But, at least in the south, market 
centres had sprung up, town life was beginning, houses of a better 
type were perhaps coming into use, and the southern tribes 
employed a gold coinage and also a currency of iron bars or 
ingots, attested by Caesar and by surviving examples, which 
weigh roughly, some two-thirds of a pound, some 2| lb, but mostly 
1 1 tb. In religion, the chief feature was the priesthood of Druids, 
who here, as in Gaul, practised magical arts and barbarous rites 
of human sacrifice, taught a secret lore, wielded great influence, 
but, at least as Druids, took ordinarily no part in politics. In 
art, these tribes possessed a native Late Celtic fashion, descended 
from far-off Mediterranean antecedents and more directly 
connected with the La-Tdnc culture of the continental Celts. 
Its characteristics were a flamboyant and fantastic treatment 
of plant and animal (though not of human) forms, a free use of 
the geometrical device called the “ returning spiral,” and much 
skill in enamelling. Its finest products were in bronze, but the 
artistic impulse spread to humbler work in wood and pottery. 
The Late Cttdc age was one which genuinely de^hted in beauty 
of form and detaS. In this it resembled the middle ages rather 
than the Roman empire or the present day, and it resemUed 


them all the more in that its tove of beauty, like theii«|Wai mixed 
with a feeling for the fantastic and the mtesque* The Roman 
conouest of northern Gaul (s7-3o b.cj brought Britain into 
^tenlation with the M«d\ter 4 nMn. It^ cloidy 

connected with Gaul, and when Roman ovihaation and its 
products invaded Galha Belgica, they passed on easily to Britam. 

British coinage now begins to bw Roman legends, and after 
Caesar’s two raids (55, 54 B.c.) the southern tribes were regarded 
at Rome, though they do not seem to have regarded themselves, 
as vassals. Actual conquest was, however, delayed. Augustus 
planned it. But both he and his successor Tiberius rdali^ that 
the greater need was to consolidate the existiim empire, and 
absorb the vast additions recently made to it by Fompey, Caesar 
and Augustus. 

Roman Britain 


1. The Roman Conquest. — ^Thc conquest of Bril^ was under- 
taken by Claudius in a.d. 45. Two causes coincided to produce 
the step. On the one hand a forward policy then ruled at Rome, 
leading to annexations in various lands. On the other hand, 
a probably philo-Roman prince, Cunobelin (known to literature 
as Cymbcline), had just been succeeded by two sons, Caractacus 
{q.v.) and Togodumnus, who were hostile to Rome. Cfdigula, 
the half 'insane predecessor of Claudius, had made in res^t 
to this event some blunder which we know only throu^ a 
sensational exaggeration, but which doubtless had to be made 

d . An immediate reason for action was the appeal of a 
ive British prince, presumably a Roman partisan and victim 
I of" Cunobelin’s sons. So Aulus Plautius with a singularly well 
! equipped army of some 40,000 men landed in Kent and advanced 
I on London. Here Claudius himself appeared— the one reigning 
emperor of the ist century who crossed the waves of ocean,— and 
the army, crossing the Thames, moved forward through Essex 
and captured the native capital, Camulodunum, now Colchester. 
From the base of London and Colchester three corps continued 
the conquest. The left wing, the Second Legion (underVespasian, 
afterwards emperor), subdued the south ; the centre, the Four- 
teenth and Twentieth Legions, subdued the midlands, while 
the right wing, the Ninth Legion, advanced through the eastern 
part of the islwd. This strategy was at first triumphant. The 
lowlands of Britain, with their partly Romanized and partly 
scanty population and their easy physical features, presented 
no obstacle. Within three or four years everything south of 
the Humber and cast of the Severn had been eiAer directly 
annexed or entrusted, as protectorates, to native dient-princes. 

A more difficult task remained. The wild hilb and wilder 
tribes of Wales and Yorkshire offered far fiercer resistance. There 
followed thirty years of intermittent hill fighting (a.d, 47-79)' 
The precise steps of the conquest ore not known. Lennar)' 
fortresses were established at Wroxeter (for a time only), Chester 
and Caerleon, facing the Welsh hills, and at Lincoln in the north- 
east. Monmouthshire, and Flintshire with its lead mines, were 
early overrun; in 60 Suetonius Paulinus reached Anglesea. 
The meth^ of conquest was the establishment of small detached 
forts in strategic positions, each garrisoned by 500 or looo men, 
and it was accompanied by a full share of those disasters which 
vigorous barbarians always inflict on civilized invaders. Pro- 
gress was delayed too by the great revolt of Boadicea (4.v.)^^d 
a large part of the nominally conquered Lowlands. Her rising 
was soon crushed, but the government was obviously afraid for 
a while to move its garrisons forward. Indeed, other needs of 
the empire caused the withdrawal of the Fourteenth Legwn 
about 67. But the decade a.d. 70-80 was decisive. A senes of 
three able generals commanded an annv restored to its Pfoper 
strength by the addition of Legio II. Adiutrix, and achieved 
the final subjugation of Wales and the first conquest of Yorkshire, 
where a legionary fortress at York was subsUtuted lor that at 


The third and best-known, if not the ablest, of these gen^, 
Julius Agricola, moved on in a.d. 80 to the conquest of the 
iwith. He established between the Clyde and Forth 
a frontier meant to be permanent, guarded by a line of lort^ 
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which ruined the Weet Indian sugar tr^e, and (4) the ex^- 
tionate lates levied by the Bristol Dock Company, incofp^ted 
to iSoj. Time ntes mede competitum with Livemoo/ and 
London impossible, while other tolls were lened by the MercbMt 
Venturers and the corporato. "nie ‘•*®**"* 
the eSortt of the Bristol chamber of commerce (founded m 18*3) 
and by the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. The new corpwtion, 
consistinR of 48 councillors and 16 aldermen who elected the 
mayor, Sing themselves chosen by the burgesses of each ward, 
bought the docks in 1848 and reduced the fees. Ii» 1877 1880 
th^ocks at the mouth of the river at Avonmouth and Portishe^ 
were made, and these were bought by tl« corporation m 1884. 

A revival of trade, rapid increase of population and enlargement 
of the boundaries of the city followed. The chief magistrate 
liecame a lord mayor in 1899. 

Sfi* 1, CoiTV. Hutory of Bristol (Bristol, 1816): J* .Wa^way, 
Antiqutiits (1834) ; J . Evans, Chronological History of liristol ^1824) ; 
Bristol vol. oi : J', 

Bristol Past and PrtutU (Bristol and London, 1882 , W. Hum, 
Bristol in 'Historic Towns senes (London, 1887), J. La^er, 
Annals of Bristol (various periods) ; G. E. Weare, CoUectanea relating 
to flu Bristol Prims (Bristol, 1893) : 

mud Bristol Charters (1812) ; The Little Red Book of Bristol (1900) . 
The Motor's Kalendar (Camden Soc., 1872) ; Victoria County History, 
Gloucester* 

BRlSTOLt a borough of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the Delaware river, opposite Burlington, New Jersey, 20 m. 
N.E. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 6553 ; (1900) whom 

1124 were foreign-bom. It is served by the Pennsylvania 
railway. The borough is built on level ground elevated several 
feet aliove the river, and in the midst of an attractive farming 
country. The principal business houses are on Mill Street; 
while Radclifle Street extends along the river. Amoi^ Bristol s 
manufacturing establishments are machine shops, rolling mills, 

E planing mill, yarn, hosiery and worsted mills, and factories 
for making carpets, wall paper and patent leather. Bath 
Springs arc located just outside the borough limits j though not 
so famous as they were early in the i8th century, these springs 
are still well known for the medicinal properties of their chaly- 
beate waters. Bristol was one of the first places to be settled 
in Pennsylvania after William Penn received liis charter for the 
province in 1681, and from its settlement until 1725 it was the 
seat of government of the county. It was laid out in 1697 and 
wa.s incorporated as a borough in 1720 ; the present charter, 
however, dates only from 1851. j t 1 j 

BRISTOL, the shire-township of Bristol county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., about 15 m. S.S.E. of Providence, between Narragapett 
Bay on the W. and Mount Hope Bay on the E., thus being a 
peninsula. Pop. (1890) 547® J (^9^) ^ whom 1923 were 

foreign-bom ; (1910, U.S. census) 8565. Arw, 12 sq. m. It is 
served by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and the 
Rhode Island Suburban railways, and is connected min the 
island of Rhode Island by ferry. Mount Hope (216 ft.), on the 
eastern side, commands delightful views of landscape, bay and 
river scenery. Elsewhere in the township the surface is gent y 
undulating and generally well adapted to agriculture, e^idly 
to the growing of onions. A small island, Hog Island, is included 
in the township. The principal village, also known as Bristol, 
is a port of entry with a capacious and deep terbour, has manu- 
factories erf rubber and woollen goods, and is well known p a 
yacht-building centre, several defenders of the Amenca Cup, 
including the “ Columbia and the “Reliance,’* ^ving been 
buibin the Herreshoff yards here. At the close of King Phdip s 
W^ih 1676, Mount Hope Neck (which had been the seat of the 
vanquished sachem), with most of whirt is now the townsmp of 
Bristol, was awarded to Plymouth Colony. In 1680, immediately 
after Ptymouth hod conveyed the “ Neck ’* to a comply of four, 
the viliage was laid out ; the following year, in antiapation of 
future commercial importance, the township and viluge 
were named Brwtol, from the town in England. The town- 
ship liecame the shire-township in 1685, passed under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts in 1692, and in 1747 was annexed to 
Rhode Island. During the War of Independence the village was 
bombardtedk by the British on the 7th of October 1775, but 


, suffered little damage ; on the asth of May 177® ^ 

I and partially destroyed by a British forc^ 

/ BRJiTai^ a city of Sullivan county, Tennessee, W^- 
ington county, Virginia, U.S.A., 130 nh S,Er 
Tennessee, at an altitude of about 1700 ft. Pop. (1880) > 

(1890) 6226 ; (1900) 9850, of whom 5271 were in Tennessee and 
4579 were in Virginia, and of whom 1981 were nc^oes. Brwtol 
is served by the Holston VaDcy, the Southern, the Virginia & 
South-Western, and the Norfolk & Western railways, and is a 
railway centre of some importance. It is neax the great mineral 
deposits of Virginia, Tennessee, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
North Carolina ; an important distributing point for iron, coal 
and coke ; and has tanneries and lumber mills, iron fumwes, 
tobacco factories, furniture factories and packing houMS. It is 
the seat of Sullins College (Methodist Episcopal, South ; 1870) 
for women, and of the Virginia Institute for Women (Baptwt, 
1884^ both in the state of Virginia, and of a no^al college for 
negroes, on the Tennessee side of the state line. The Tennewee- 
Virginia boundary' line runs through the principal street, dividing 
the place into two separate corporations, the Virginia part, 
which before 1890 (when it was chartered as a city) was known 
as Goodson, being administratively independent of the coun^' 
in which it is situated. Bristol was settle about 1835, and the 
town of Bristol, Tennessee, was first incorporated in 1856. 

BRISTOW, BENJAMIN HELM (1832-1896), American lawyer 
and politician, was born in Elkton, Kentucky, on the 20th of 

S t 1832, the son of Francis Marion Bristow (1804-1864), a 
ig member of Congress in 1854-1855 and 1859-1861. He 
graduated at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1851, studied law under his father, and was admitted to the 
Kentucky bar in 1853. At the beginning of the Civil War he 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 25th Kentucky Infantry ; was 
severely wounded at Shiloh ; helped to recruit the 8th Kentucky 
Cavalry, of which he was lieutenant-colonel and later colonel ; 
and assisted at the capture of John H. Morgan in July 1863. 
In 1863-1865 he was state senator ; in 1865-1866 assistpt 
United States district-attorney, and in 1866-1870 district- 
attorney for the Louisville district ; and in 1870-1872, after a few 
months’ practice of law with John M. Harlan, was the (first 
appointed) solicitor-general of the United States. In 1873 
President Grant nominated him attorney-general of the United 
States in case George H. Williams were confirmed as chief justice 
of the United States,— a contingency which did not arise. As 
secretary of the treasury (i874-i®76) he prosecuted with vigour 
the so-called “ Whisky Ring,” the headquarters of which was at 
St Louis, and which, beginning in 1870 or 1871, h^ defrauded 
the Federal government out of a large part of its rightful revenue 
from the distillation of whisky. Distillers and revenue officers m 
St Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati and other cities were implicated, 
and the illicit gains— which in St Louis alone probably amounted 
tomorethan $2,500,000 in the six years i87o-i87^were divided 
between the distillers and the revenue officers, who levied as^ss- 
ments on distillers ostensibly for a Republican campaign fund 
to be used in furthering Grant’s re-election. Promme^^o^ 
the ring’s alleged accomplices at Washington was OrviUe E. 
Babcock, private secretary to President Grant, whose persons 
friendship for Babcock led him to indiscreet interference in the 
prosecution. Through Bristow’s efforts more than 200 men were 
indicted, a number of whom were convicted, but after some 
months’ imprisonment were pardoned. Largely ow^ to fnction 
between himself and the president, Bristow resigned h» portfolio 
in June 1876 ; as secretary of the treasury he advocated the 
resumption of siiecie payments and at least a part^ retirement 
of “ greenbacks ” ; and he was also an advocate of cwi\ swice 
reform. He was a prominent candidate for the Rcpublijan 
presidential nomination in 1876. After 1878 he practi^ law 
in New York City, where he died on the 22nd of June 1896. 
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BRITAIN 


S«S 


Septimius Sevenis made it two provinces^ Superior and Inferior^ 
with a boundary which probaWy ran from Humber to Mersey, 
but we do not know how long this arrangement lasted. In the 
5th century there were five provinces, Britannia Prima and 
Secunck, Flavia and Maxima Caesariensis and (for a while) 
Valentia, ruled by praesides and eonsulares under a vicariuSf 
but the only thing known of them is that Britannia Prima 
included Cirencester. 

The army which guarded or coerced the province con- 
sisted, from the time of Hadrian onwards, of (i) three legions, 
the Second at Isca Silurum (Caerleon-on-Usk, q.v,), the Ninth 
at Eburacum {q,v , ; now York), the Twentieth at Deva (q,v. j 
now Chester), a to^ of some 15,000 heavy infantry ; and (2) 
a large but uncertain number of auxiliaries, troops of the second 
grade, organised in infantry cohorts or cavalry aloe, each 500 
or 1000 strong, and posted in castella nearer the frontiers than 
the legions. The legionary fortresses were large rectangular 


others, principally (it seems) forts built before 150, wood is 
used freely and only the few principal buildings seem tb have 
been constructed ttoughout of stone. 

We may illustrate their character from Housesteads, vdiich, 
in the form in which we know it, perhs^is dates from Septimius 
Sevenis. This fort measures about 360 by 600 ft. and covers 
a trifle leas than 5 acres. Its ramparts are of stone, and its north 
lampart coincides with the great wall of Hadrian. Its interior 
is filled with stone building. Chief among these (see fig. r), and 
in the centre of the whole fort, is the Headquarters, in Lat. 
Principia or, as it is often (though perhaps less correctly) styled 
by modems, Praetofiwm, This is a rectangular structure with 
only one entrance which gives access, first, to a small cloistered 
court (x. 4), then to a second open court (x. 7), and finally to a 
row of five rooms (x. fi-is) containing the shrine for official 
worship, the treasury and other offices. Close by were officers' 
quarters,generally built round a tiny cloistered court (ix.,xi.,xu.), 



Fxg. 1. — Plan of Housesteads (Borcoviciiiin.) on Hadrian's Wall. 


enclosures of 50 or 60 acres, surrounded by strong walls of which 
traces can still be seen in the lower courses of the north and east 
town-walls of Chester, *in the abbey gardens at Yoric, and on 
the south side of Caerleon. The auxuiary castella were hardly 
a tenth of the size, varying generally from three to six acres 
according to the size of the regiment and the need for stabling. 
Of these upwards of 70 are known in England and some 20 
more in Scotland. Of the English examples a few have been 
carefully excavated, notably Gellygaer between Cardiff and 
Brecon, one of the most perfect specimens to be found anywhere 
in the Roman emfw of a Roman fort dating from the end of 
the 1st century a.i>. ; Hardknott, on a Cumberland moor over- 
hanging Upper Eskdale; and Housesteads on Hadrian's wall. 
In Scotland excavation has been more active, in particular 
at the forts of Birrens, Newstead near Melrose, Lyne near 
Peebles, Ardoch between Stirling and Perth, and Castle Cary, 
Rough Castle and Bar Hill on the wall of Pius. The internal 
arrangements of all these forts follow one general plan. But in 
some of them the internal buildings are all of stone, while in 


and substantially built storehouses with buttresses and dry base* 
ments (viii.). These filled the middle third of the fort At 
the two ends were barracks for the soldiers (i.-vi., xiii.-xviii.). 
No space was allotted to private religion or domestic life* The 
shrines which voluntary worshippers might visit, llie public 
bath-house, and the cottages of the soldiers' wives, camp 
followers, &c., lay outside the walls. Such were nearly all the 
Roman forts in Britain. They differ somewhat from Roman 
forts in Germany or other provinces, though most of the differ- 
ences arise from the different usage of wood and of stone in 
various places. 

Forts of this kind were dotted all along the military roads of 
the Wdsh and northern hill-diitricts. In Wales a road nut from 
Chester past a fort at Caer-hyn (near CoMMIf) to a fort at 
Carnarvon (S^ontium). A similar road ran luong the south 
coast from Cacrlcon-on-Usk past a fort at Cardiff and perhaps 
others, to Carmarthen. A third, roughly muullel to the shm 
of Cardigan Bay, with forts at Llanio and Tommen^-mur (neer 
Festiniog), connected the northern and sootbem roads, while 

IV. 190 
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the interior was held by a system of roads and forts not yet well 
understood but discernible at such points as Caer-gai on Bala 
Lake, (astlc G)llen near Llandrindod Wells, the Gaer near 
Brecon, Merthyr and Gellygaer. In the north of Britain we 
find three principal roads. One led due north from York past 
forts at Catterick Bridge, Piers Bridge, Binchestcr, Lanchester, 
Ebchester to the wall and to Scotland, while branches through 
Chester-Ie-.Street reached the Tyne Bridge (Pons Aelius) at 
Newcastle and the Tyne mouth at South Shields. A second road, 
turning north-west from Catterick Bridge, mounted the Pennine 
Chain by way of forts at Rokeby, Bowes and Brough-under- 
Stainmoor, descended into the Eden valley, reached Hadrian’s 
wall near Carlisle (Luguvallium), and passed on to Birrens. The 
third route, starting from (Chester and passing up the western 
coast, is more complex, and exists in duplicate, the result 
perhaps of two different schemes of road*making. Forts in plenty 
can be detected along it, notably Manchester (Mancunium or 
Mamucium), Ribchester (Bremetennacum), Brougham Castle 
(Brocavum), Old Penrith (Voreda), and on a western branch, 
Watercrook near Kendal, Waterhead near the hotel of that name 
on Amblesidc, Hardknott above Eskdale, Maryport (Uxello- 
dunum), and Old Carlisle (possibly Petriana). In addition, two 
or three cross roods, not yet sufficiently explored, maintained 
communication between the troops in Yorkshire and those in 
Cheshire and Lancashire. Tliis road system bears plain marks 
of having been made at different times, and with different objec- 
tives, but we have no evidence that any one part was abandoned 
when any other was built. There are signs, however, that various 
forts were dismantled as the country grew quieter. Thus 
Gellygaer in South Wales and Hardknott in Cumberland have 
yielded nothing later than the opening of the 2nd century. 

Besides these detached forts and their connecting roads, the 
north of Britain was defended by Hadrian’s wall (figs. 2 and 3). 
Th<‘ history of this wall has been given above. The actual worlw 
are threefold. First, there is that which to-day forms the most 
striking feature in the whole, the wall of stone 6-8 ft. thick, and 
originally ^haps 14 ft. high, with a deep ditch in front, and 
forts and mile castles ” and turrets and a connecting road 
behind it. On the high moors between Chollerford and Gilsland 
Its traces pe still plain, as it climbs from hill to hill and winds 
along perilous precipices. Secondly, there is the so-called 
ViUlum, ’ in r^lity no vdUum at all, but a broad flat-bottomed 
ditch out of which the earth has been cast up on either side into 


turf and Severus reconstructed it in stone. The reconstruction 
probably followed in general the line of Hadrian’s wall in order 
to utilize the existing ditch, and this explains why the turf wall 
itself survives only at special points. In general it was destroyed 
to make way for the new wall in stone. Occasionally (as at 
Birdoswald) there was a deviation, and the older work survived. 
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Fig. 3. — Section of Hadrian’s Wall. 
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Fig. a. — Hadrian’s Wall. 

r^lar and continuous mounds that resemble ramparts. 
Xiurdly, nowhert very clear on the surface and as yet detected 
only at a few points, there are the remains of the “ turf wall ” 
^Mru^ed of soda laid in regular courses, with a ditch in front. 
Tnis turf is eerily older than the stone wall, and, as our 
MCient writers mentim two wall-builders, Hadrian and ^ptimius 
Savtrui, the natural inference is that Hadrian built his wall of 


This conversion of earthwork into stone in the age of Severus 
can be paralleled from other parts of the Roman empire. 

The meaning of the vallum is much more doubtful. John 
Hodgson and Bruce, the local authorities of the 19th century, 
supposed that it was erected to defend the wall from southern 
insurgents. Others have ascribed it to Agricola, or have thought 
it to be the wall of Hadrian, or even assigned it to pre-Roman 
natives. The two facts that are clear about it are, that it is a 
Ron^ work, no older than Hadrian (if so old), and that it was 
not intended, like the wall, for military defence. I’robably it 
is contemporaneous with either the turf wall or the stone wall, 
and marked some limit of the civil province of Britain. Beyond 
this we cannot at present go. r 

X CiwiMa/ww of Roman Britain. — 'Behind these 

lormidablc garrisons, sheltered from barbarians and in easy con- 
tart with the Roman empire, stretched the lowlands of .southern 
and eastern Britain. Here a civilized life grew up, and Roman 
culture spread. This part of Britain became Romanized. In 
the lands looking on to the Thames estuary (Kent, Essex, Middle- 
sex) the process had perhaps begun before the Roman conquest. 
It was contmued after that event, and in two ways. To some 
extent it was definitely encouraged by the Roman government, 
wluch here, as elsewhere, founded towns peopled with Roman 
citi^M— generally discharged legionaries— and endowed them 
with franchise and constitution like those of the Italian munici- 
palities. It developed still more by its own automatic growth. 
The coherent civilization of the Romans was accepted by the 
Britons, as it was by the Gauls, with something like enthusiasm. 
Encouraged perhaps by sympathetic Romans, spurred on still 
more by their own instincte, and led no doubt by their nobles, 
they began to speak Latin, to use the material resources of 
Roman civilized life, and in time to consider themselves not 
the unwilling subjects of a foreign empire, but the British 
members of the Roman state. The steps by which these 
results were reached can to some extent be dated. Within 
a few years of the Claudian invasion a colonial or muni- 
cipality of time-expired soldiers, had been planted in the 
old native capital of Colchester (Camulodunum), and though 
rt served at first mainly as a fortress and thus provoked 
Bntish hatred, it came soon to exercise a civilizing in- 
fluence, At the same time the British town of Verulamium 
(St Albans) was thought sufficiently Romanized to deserve 
toe municipal status of a municipium, which at this period 
differed little from that of a colonia, Romanized Britons 
must now have begun to be numerous. In toe great revolt 
of Boadicea (60) the nationalist party seem to have mas- 
^red many thousands of them along with actual Romans. 
Fifteen or twenty years later, the movement increases. 
Toj^ spring up, such as Silchester, laid out in Roman 
^hion, furnished with public buildings of Roman type, and 
^ed with houses which are Roman in fittings if not in plan. 
The Imths of Bath (Aquae Sulis) are exploited. Another 
colmia is planted at Lincoln (Lindum), and a third at 
Gloucester (Glcvum) in 96. A new “ chief judge ” is appointed 
for increasing civil business. The tax-gatherer and recruit- 
officer begin to make their way into the hills. During 
the 2nd century progress was perhaps slower, hindered doubt- 
less by toe repeated risings in the north. It was not till the 
3rd century that country houses and farms became common 
m most parts of the civilized area. In toe beginning of the 
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4th century the skilled artisans and builders, and the cloth and 
com of Britain were equally famous on the continent. This | 
probably was the age when the prosperity and Romaniiation of | 
the province reach^ its height. By this time the town popula- ; 
tions and the edu^ted among the country-folk spoke Latin, and | 
Britain regarded itself as a Roman land, inhabited by Romans 
and distinct from outer barbarians. 

The civilization which had thus spread over half the island 
was genuinely Roman, identical in kind with that of the other 
western provinces of the empire, and in particular with that of 
northern Gaul. But it was defective in quantity. The elements 
which compose it are marked by smaller size, less wealth and less 
splendour than the same elements elsewhere. It was also uneven 
in its distribution. Large tracts, in particular Warwickshire 
and the adjoining midlands, were very thinly inhabited. Ever, 
densely peopled areas like north Kent, the Sussex coast, west 
Gloucestershire and east Somerset, immediately adjoin areas 
like the Weald of Kent and Sussex where Romano-British 
remains hardly occur. 

The administration of the civilized part of the province, while 
subject to the governor of all Britain, was practically entrusted ; 
to local authorities. Each Roman municipality ruled itself 
and a territory perhaps as large as a small county which 
belonged to it. Some districts belonged to the Imperial 
Domains, and were administered by agents of the emperor. 

The rest, by far the larger part of the country, was 
divided up among the old native triljes or cantons, some 
ten or twelve in number, each grouped round some country 
town where its council {ordo) met for cantonal business. 

This cantonal system closely resembles that which we find 
in Gaul. It is an old native element rec-ast in Roman form, 
and well illustrates the Roman principle of local government wmft 
by devolution. 

In the general framework of Romano-British life the two 
chief features were the town and the villa. The towns of the 
province, as we have already implied, fall into two classes. 

Five modern cities, Colchester, Lincoln, York, Gloucester 
and St Albans, stand on the sites, and in some fragmentary 
fashion bear the names of five Roman municipalities, 
founded by the Roman government with special charters 
and constitutions. All of these reached a considerable 
measure of prosperity. None of them rivals the greater 
municipalities of other provinces. Besides them we trace a 
larger nuralxir of country towns, varying much in size, but 
all possessing in some degree the characteristics of a 
town. The chief of these seem to be cantonal capitals, 
probably developed out of the market centres or capitals 
of the Celtic tribes before the Roman conquest. Such are 
Isurium Brigantum, capital of the Brigantes, 12 m. north-west of 
York and the most northerly Romano-British town ; Ratae,now 
Leicester, capital of the Coritani ; Viroconium, now Wroxeter, 
near Shrewsbury, capital of the Comovii ; Venta Silurum, 
now Caerwent, near Chepstow ; Corinium, now Cirencester, 
capital of the Dobuni ; Isca Dumnoniorum, now Exeter, 
the most westerly of these towns ; Dumovaria, now Dor- 
chester, in Dorset, capital of the Durotriges ; Venta Belgarum, 
now Winchester ; Calleva Atrebatum, now Silchester, 10 m. 
south of Reading ; Durovernum Cantiacorum, now Canter- 
bury ; and Venta Iccnorum, now Caistor-by-Norwich. Besides 
these country towns, Londinium (London) was a rich and 
important trading town, centre of the road system, and 
the seat of the finance officials of the province, as the re- 
markable objects discovered in it abundantly prove, while 
Aquae Sulis (Bath) was a spa provided with splendid baths, 
and a richly adorned temple of the native patron deity, Sul or 
Suits, whom the Romans called Minerva. Many smaller places, 
too, for example, Magna or Kenchester near Hereford, Durobrivae 
or Rochester in Kent, another Durobrivae near Peterborough, 
a site of uncertain name near Cambridge, another of uncertain 
name near Chesterford, exhibited some measure of town life. 

As a specimen we may take Silchester, remarkable as the one 
town in the whole Roman empire whi<^ has been completely 


and systematically uncovered. As we sec it to-day, it is an 
open space of 100 acres, set on a hiQ with a wide proa^pect east 
and south and west, in shape an irregular hexa^, 
enclosed in a circuit of a mile and a half by the massive ^ 
ruins of a city wall which still stands here and there some so ft. 
high (fig. 4). Outside, on the north-east, is the grassy hollow 
of a tiny amphitheatre ; on the west a line of earthworlw runs in 
wider circuit than the walls. The area within the walb is a vast 
expanse of cultivated land, unbroken ly any vestige of antiquity ; 
yet the soil is thick with tile and potsherd, and m hpt summers 
the unevenly growing com reveals the remains of streets beneath 
the surface. Casual excavations were made here in 1744 and 
1833 ; more systematic ones intermittently between 1864 and 
1884 by the Rev. J. G. Joyce and others ; finally, in May 1890, 
the complete uncovering of the whole site was begun by Mr 
G. E. Fox and others. The work was carried on with splendid 
perseverance, and the uncovering of the interior was completed 
m 1908. 

The chief results concern the buildings. Though these have 
vanished wholly from the surface, the foundations and lowest courses 
of their walls survive fairly perfect below ground : thus the plan of 



Fig. 4. — General Plan of Silchester (Calleva Atrebatum). 


the town can be minutely recovered, and both the character of the 
buildings which make up a place like Calleva, and the character 
"of Romano-British buildings generally, become plainer. Of the 
buildings tlie chief are 

1, Fofum . — Near the middle of the town was a rectangular block, 
covering two acres. It comprised a central open court, 132 ft. by 
140 ft, in si«c. surrounded on three sides by a corridor or cloister, 
with rooms opening on the cloister (fig. 5). On the fourth side was 
a great hall, with rooms opening into it rsom behind. This hall was 
270 ft. long and 58 ft. wide ; two rows of Corinthian columns ran 
down the middle, and the clerestory roof may have stood 50 ft, above 
the floor ; the walls were frescoed or lined with marmc, and for 
ornament there were probably statues. Finally, a corridor ran round 
outside the whole block. Here the local authorities had their offices, 
justice was administered, traders trafficked, citizens and idlers 
gathered. Though we cannot apportion the rooms to their precise 
uses, the great hall was plainly the basilica, for meetings and business; 
the rooms behind it were pernaps law courts, and some of the rooms 
on the other three sides of the quadrangle may have been shops. 
Similar municipal buildings existed in most towns of the western 
Empire, whether they were full municipalities or (as probably 
Calleva was) of lower rank. The Callevan Forum seems in general 
simpler than others, but its basilica is remarkably large. Priibably 
the British climate compelled more htdoor life than the sunnier 
south. 

2. TsmOlzs.— Two small square temples, of a common western- 
provincial type, were in the east of the town ; the c$Ua Of ttie krger 
measured 42 ft. sq., and was lined with Purbeck marble. A third, 
circular temple stood between the forum and the south gate. A 
fourtii, a smaller square Shrine found in 1907 a little f»at of the 
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forum, yielded some interesting inscriptions which relate to a gild 
tcnllegium) and incidentally confirm the name Calleva. 

1 Christian Church.— Clone outside the south-east angle of the 
forum was a smaU edifice, 42 ft. by 27 ft., consisting of a nave and 
two aisles which ended at the east m a porch as wide as the building, 
and at the west in an apse and two flanking chambers. The nave 
and porch were floored with plain red tesserae ; in the apse was a 
simple mosaic panel in red, black and white. Round the building 



Flu. 5. -Plan of Forum, Basilica and surroundings. Silchester. 


was a yard, fenced with wooden palings ; in it were a well muir the 
apse, and a small structure of tile with a pit near the east end. 
No direct proof of date or use was discovered. But the ground plan 
is that of an early Chnstian church of the " ba.silican " type. This 
type comprised nave and aisles, ending at one end in an apse and two 
chamlicrs resembling rudimentary transepts, and at the other end 
in a porch (narthex). Ih-cvious to about a.d. 420 the porch was often 
at the east end and the apse at the west, and the altar, often movablr, 
stood in the apse -os at Silchester, jxjrhaps, on the mosaic panel. 
A court enclo.sed the whole ; near the porch was a laver for the ablu- 
tions of intending worshippers. Many such churches have been 
found in other countries, espwially in Roman Africa ; no other 
satisfactory instance is known in Britain. 

4. Town Baths . — A suite of public baths stood a little cast of the 
forum. At the entrance were a penstyle court for loungers and a 
latrine : hence the bather passed into the Apodyterium (dressing- 
room), tlie Frigidarium (cold room) fitted with a cold bath for use 
at the end of tne bathing ceremony, and a scries of hot rooms— the 
whole resembling many modem Turkish baths. In their first form thiv 
baths of Silchester were about 160 ft. by 80 ft., but they were later 
considerably extended. 

5. Prioatn I/ousss.— The private houses of Silchester are of two 
types. They consist either of a row of rooms, with a corridor along 
them, and perhaps one or two additional rooms at one or both ends, 
or of three such corridors and rows of rooms, forming three sides 
of a large sciuarc ofien yard. They are detached houses, standing 
cacli in its own garden, and not fomimg terraces or rows. The 
country houses of Roman Britain have long been recognized as 
embodying these (or allied) types ; now it bt^comes plain that they 
were the normal types throughout Britain. They difler widely from 
the town houses oc Rome and Pompeii ; they are less unlike some of 
the country houses of Italy and Roman Africa ; but their real 
parallels occur in Gaul, and they may be Celtic types modified 
to Roman use— like Indian bungalows. Their internal fittings — 
hypocausts, frescoes, mosaics — are everywhere Roman ; those at 
Silchester are average mecimens, and. except for one mosaic, not 
individually striking. The largest Silchester Iwuse. with a special 
annexe tor baths, is usually taken to be a gue.st-house or inn for 
travellers between London and the west (fig. 6). Altogether, the 
town probably did not contain more than seventy or eigh^ houses 
of any size, and large spaces were not built over at all. This fact 
and the peculiar character of the houses must have given to Silchester 
rather tne appegrance of a village with scattered cottages, each in 
1^ own plot faeing its own way. than a town with regular and 
oonthiuous Itreeta 

are conjectured in the forum and elsewhere. 


but were not numerous. Many d^rs' furnaces, a little silver refinery, 
and perhaps a bakery have also been noticed. 

7. Streets, Roads, &c . — The streets were paved with gravel : 
they varied in width up to 28J ft They intersect regularly at right 
angles, dividing the town into square blocks, like modem Mannheim 
or Turin, according to a Roman system usual in both Italy and the 
provinces ; plainly they were laid out all at once, possibly b>’ 
AgricoU (Tac. Agr. 21) and mo.st probably about his time. Thert* 
were four chief gates, not quite symmotncally placed. The town- 
walls are built of flint and concrete bonded with ironstone, and are 
backed with earth. In the plans, though not in the reports, of the 
excavations, they are shown as built later than the streets. No 
traces of ineat>market, theatre or aqueduct have come to light ; 
water was got from wells lined with wooden tubs, and must have 
been scanty in dry summers. Smaller objects abound — corns, 
potteiy, wmdow and bottle and cup glass, bronze ornaments, iron 
tools, &c. — and many belong to the beginnings of Calleva, but few 
pieces are individually notable. Traces of late Celtic art are singu- 
larly absent ; Roman fashions rule supreme, and inscriptions show 
that even the lower classes here spoke and wrote Latin. Outside 
the walls were the cemeteries, not yet explored. Of suburbs we 
have as yet no hint. Nor indeed is the neighbourhood of Calleva 
at all rich in Roman remains. In fact, a.s well as in Celtic etymology, 
it was “ the town in the forest.” A similar absence of remains may 
be noticed outside other Romano>British towns, and is significant 
of their economic position. Such doubtless were most of the towns 
of Homan Britain — thoroughly Romanized, peopled with Roman- 
jmeakmg citizens, furnished with Roman appurtenances, living in 
Roman ways, but not very large, not very nch, a humble witness 
to the assimilating power of the Roman civilization in Britain. 

The country, as opposed to the towns, of Roman Britain 
seems to have been divided into estates, commonly (though 
perhaps incorrectly) known as “villas.” Many examples sur- 
vive, some of them large and luxurious country-houses, some 
mere farms, constructed usually on one of the two patterns 
described in the account of Silchester above. The inhabitants 
were plainly as various — a few of them great nobles and wealthy 
landowners, others small farmers or possibly bailiffs. Some of 
these estates were worked on the true “ villa ” system, by which 
the lord occupied the “ great house,” and cultivated the land 
close round it by slaves, while he let the rest to half-free coloni. 
But other systems may have prevailed as well. Among the most 
important country-hou.ses are those of Bignor in west Sussex, 
and Woodchester and Chedworth in Gloucestershire. 

The wealth of the country was principally agrarian. Wheat 
and wool were exported in the 4th century, when, as we have said, 
Britain was especially prosperous. But the details of the trade 
are unrecorded. More is known of the lead and iron mines 
which, at least in the first two centuries, were worked in many 
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Fio. 6. — Plan of Bupposed Inn and Baths at Silchester. 


districts — ^lead in Somerset, Shropshire, Flintshire and Derby- 
shire ; iron in the west Sussex Weald, the Forest of Dean, and 
(to a slight extent) elsewhere. Other minerals were less notable. 
The g(Jd mentioned by Tacitus proved scanty. The Cornish 
tin, according to present evidence, was worked coipparatively 
Uttle, and perhaps most in the later Empire. 

Lastly, the roads. Here we must put aside all idea of “ Four 
Great Roads.” That category is probably the invention of 
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antiquaries, and certainly unconnected with Roman Britain (see 
Ermine Street). Instead, we may distinguish four main 
groups of roads radiating from London, and a fifth which runs 
obliquely. One road ran south-east to Canterbury and the 
Kentish ports, of which Richborough (Rutupiae) was the most 
frequented. A second ran west to Silchester, and thence by 
various branches to Winchester, Exeter, Bath, Gloucester and 
South Wales. A third, known afterwards to the English as 
Watling Street, ran by St Albans, Wall near Lichfield (Letocetum), 
to Wroxeter and Chester. It ^o gave access by a branch to 
Leicester and Lincoln. A fourth served Colchester, the eastern 
counties, Lincoln and York, The fifth is that known to the 
English as the Fosse, which joins Lincoln and Leicester with 
Cirencester, Bath and Exeter. Besides these five groups, an 
obscure road, called by the Saxons Akeman Street, gave alterna- 
tive access from London through Alchester (outside of Bicester) 
to Bath, while another obscure road winds south from near 
Sheffield, past Derby and Birmingham, and connects the lower 
Severn with the Humber. By these roads and their various 
branches the Romans provided adequate communications 
throughout the lowlands of Britain. 

IV. The End of Roman Britain . — Early in the 4th century 
it was necessary to establish a special coast defence, reaching 
from the Wash to Spithead, against Saxon pirates ; there were 
forts at Brancaster, Borough Castle (near Yarmouth), Bradwell 
(at the mouth of the Colne and Blackwater), Reculver, Rich- 
borough, Dover and Lymme (all in Kent), Pevensey in Sussex, 
Porchester near Portsmouth, and perhaps also at Felixstowe 
in Suffolk. After about 350, barbarian assaults, not only of 
Saxons but also of Irish (^oti) and Piets, became commoner 
and more terrible. At the end of the century Magnus Maximus, 
claiming to be emperor, withdrew many troops from Britain 
and a later pretender did the same. Early in the 5th century 
the Teutonic conquest of Gaul cut the island off from Rome. 
This does not mean that there was any great “ departure of 
Romans.” The central government simply ceased to send the 
usual governors and high officers. The Romano-British were 
left to themselves. Their position was weak. Their fortresses 
lay in the north and west, while the Saxons attacked the east and 
south. Their trained troops, and even their own numbers, must 
have been few. It is intelligible that they followed a precedent 
set by Rome in that age, and hired Saxons to repel Saxons. 
But they could not command the fidelity of their mercenaries, 
and the Saxon peril only grew greater. It would seem as if the 
Romano-Britons were speedily driven from the east of the 
island. Even Wroxeter on the Welsh border may have l>een 
finally destroyed before the end of the 5th century. It seems 
that the Saxons though apparently unable to maintain their 
hold so far to the west, were able to prevent the natives from 
recovering the lowlands. Thus driven from the centres of 
Romanized life, from the region of walled cities and civilized 
houses, into the hills of Wales and the north-west, the provincials 
underwent an intelligible change. The Celtic element, never 
quite extinct in those hills and, tike most forms of barbarism, 
reasserting itself in this wild age— not without reinforcement 
from Ireland— challenged the remnants of Roman civilization 
and in the end absorbed them. The Celtic language reappeared ; 
the Celtic art emerged from its shelters in the west to develop 
in new and medieval fashions. 

Authorities.— The principal references to early Britain in classical 
writers occur in Strabo, Diodorus, Julius Caesar, the elder Pliny, 
Tacitus, Ptolemy and Cassius Dio, and in the lists of the Antonine 
Itinerary (probably about a.d. 210-230 ; ed. Parthey, 1848), the 
Nntifia Dtgniiatum (about a.d. 400; ed. Seeck, 1876), and the 
Ravennas (7th-century techauffi ; ed. Parthey, i860). The chief 
passages are collected in Petrie's Monumenta Hist. Britann. (1848), 
and (uphabetically) in Holder's AUhtUische Sprachschatx (1896-1908). 
The Roman inscriptions have been coUected by Hiibner, Corpus 
InscripHonum Latin, vll. (1873), and in supplements by Hiibner and 
Haverfield in the periodical Bphmeris epigraphica ; see also Hiibner. 
Jnscrift. Britann. Ckristumas (1876. now out of date), and J. Rhys on 
Piotisii, dc.,inscripttons, Procesdings Soc.Antiq. Scotland, xxvi., xxxii. 

Of ffiodem works the best snmmary for Koman Britain and for 
Caesar's invaakmi is T. R. Holmes, Ancient Britain (1907), who cites 
numerous authorities. See also Sir John Evans, Stone im^ements, 


Brouae Implements, and Ancient British Coins (with timpl.) : Boyd 
Dawkins, Early Man in Britain (1880) ; J. Rhys, Celtic Britain 
(3rd ed., 1904). For late Celtic art see J. M. Kemble and A. W. 
Franks' Horae Perales (1863), and Arthur J. Evans in Arckaedogia, 
vols. lii.-lv. Celtic ethnology and philology (see Cijlt) are still in 
the "age of discussion/' For ancient earthworks see A. Hadrian 
Allcroft. Earthwork of En^and (1909). 

For Roman Britain see, in general. Prof. F. Haverfield, The 
Romanisation of Roman Britain (Oxford. 1906), and his articles in 
the Victoria County History ; also the chapter in Mommsen's Roman 
Provinces \ and an article in the Edinburgh Review, 1899. For the 
wall of Hadrian see John Hodgson. History of Norihnmberland 
(1840^ ; J. C. Bruce, Roman Wall f^rd wi., 1867) ; repor^ of excava- 
tions by Haverfield in the Cumberland Archaeological S^teiv Transac- 
tions (1894-1904) : and R. C. Bosanquet. Roman Camp at Bousesieads 
(Newcastle, 1904). For the Scottish Excavations see Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiouaries of Scotland, xx.-xl., and especially J. 
Macdonald. Bar Hill (reprint. Glasgow, 1906). For other forts see 
R. S. Ferguson, Cumberland Arch. Soc. Trans, xii., on Hardknott ; and 
J. Ward, Roman Fort of Geltygaer (London. 1903). For the Roman 
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Anglo-Saxon Britain 

1. History, — The histor)" of Britain after the withdrawal of 
the Roman troops is extremely obscure, but there can be little 
doubt that for many years the inhabitants of the provinces were 
exposed to devastating raids by the Piets and Scots. According 
to Gildas it was for protection against these incursions that the 
Britons decided to call in the Saxons. Their allies soon obtained 
a decisive victory ; but subsequently they turned their arms 
i^ainst the Britons themselves, alleging that they had not 
received sufficient payment for their services. A somewhat 
different account, probably of English origin, may be traced in 
the Historia Brittonum, according to which the first leaders of 
the Saxons, Hengest and Horsa, came as exiles, seeking the 
protection of the British king, Vortigem. Having embraced his 
service they quickly succeeded in expelling the northern invaders. 
Eventually, however, they overcame the Britons through 
treachery, by inducing the king to allow them to send for large 
bodies of their own countrymen. It was to these adventurers, 
according to tradition, that the kingdom of Kent owed its origin. 
The story is in itself by no means improbable, while the dates 
assigned to the first invasion by various Welsh, Gaulish and 
English authorities, with one exception all fall within about a 
quarter of a century, viz. between the year 428 and the joint 
reign of Martian and Valentinian III. (450-455). 

For the subsequent course of the invasion our information is 
of the most meagre and unsatisfactory character. According 
to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the kingdom of Sussex was founded 
by a certain Ella or yElle, who landed in 477, while Wessex owed 
its origin to Cerdic, who arrived some eighteen years later. No 
value, however, can be attached to these dates ; indeed, in the 
latter case the story itself is open to suspicion on several grouiuls 
(see Wessex). For the movements which led to the foundation 
of the more northern kingdoms we have no evidence worth 
consideration, nor do we know even approximately when they 
took place. But the view that the invasion was effected through- 
out by small bodies of adventurers actit^ independently of one 
another, and that each of the various kingdoms its origin 
to a separate enterprise, has little probability in its favour. 
Bede states that the invaders belonged to thrw different nations, 
Kent and southern Hampshire being occupied by Jutes (q*v,), 
while Essex, Sussex and Wessex were founded by the Saxons, 
and the remaining kingdoms by the Angli (v,v.). The peculiari- 
ties of social oiganization in Kent certainly tend to show that 
this kingdom had a different origin from the rest ; but the 
evidence for the distinction between the Saxons and the AngH 
is of a much less satisfactory character (see AKOto^SAxoNft). 
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The royal family of Essex may really have been of Saxon 
origin (see Essex), but on the other hand the West Saxon royal 
family claimed to be of the same stuck as that of Bemicia, and 
their connexions in the past seem to have lain with the Angli. 

We need not doubt that the first invasion was followed by 
a long period of warfare between the natives and the invaders, 
in which the latter gradually strengthened their hold on the 
conquered territories. It is very probable that by the end of 
the 5th century all the eastern part of Britain, at least as far as 
the Humber, was in their hands. The first impcirtant check was 
received at the siege of “ Mons Badonicus ” in the year 517 
(Anu, Cambr.)^ or perhaps rather some fifteen or twenty years 
earlier. According to Clildas this event was followed by a period 
of peace for at least forty-four years. In the latter part of the 
6th century', however, the territories occupied by the invaders 
seem to have been greatly extended. In the south the West 
Saxons are said to have conquered first Wiltshire and then all 
the upper part of the Thames valley, together with the country 
beyond as far as the Severn. The northern frontier also seems 
to have been pushed considerably farther forward, perliaps into 
what is now Scotland, and it is very prol)ablc that the basin of 
the Trent, together with the central districts between the Trent 
and the Thames, was conquered about the same time, though 
of this wc have no record. Again, the destruction of Chester 
about 615 was soon followed by the overthrow of the British 
kingdom of Elmct in .south-west Yorkshire, and the occupation 
of Shropshire and the Lothians took place perhaps about the 
same period, that of Herefordshire probably somewhat later. 
In the south, Somerset is said to have been conquered by the 
West Saxons shortly after the middle of the 7th century'. Dorset 
had proliably been acquired by them before this time, while part 
of Devon seems to have come into their hands soon afterwards. 

The area thus conquered was occupied by a number of separate 
kingdoms, each with a royal family of its own. The districts 
north of the Humber contained two kingdoms, Bemicia (q.v.) 
and Deira (</.v.), which were eventually united in Northumbria. 
South of the Humber, Lindsey seems to have had a dynasty of 
its own, though in historical times it was apparently always 
subject to the kings of Northumbria or Mercia. The upper basin 
of the Trent formed the nucleus of the kingdom of Mercia 
while farther down the cast coast was the kingdom of East Anglia 
(9.V.). Between tliese two lay a territory' called Middle Anglia, 
which is sometimes described as a kingdom, though we do not 
know whether it ever had a separate dynasty. Essex, Kent 
and Sussex (see articles on these kingdoms) preserve the names 
of ancient kingdoms, while the old diocese of Worcester grew 
out of the kingdom of the Hwicce (q.v.), with which it probably 
coincided in area. The south of England, between Sussex and 
“ West Wales ” (eventually reduced to Cornwall), was occupied 
by Wessex, which originally also po.ssessed some territory to the 
north of the Thames. Lastly, even the Isle of Wight appears to 
have had a dynasty of its own. But it must not be supposed 
that all these kingdoms were always, or even normally, inde- 
pendent. When history begins, iEthelberht, king of Kent, was 
supreme over all the kings south of the Humber. He was 
followed by the East Anglian king feaedwald, and the latter again 
by a series of Northumbrian kings with an even wider supremacy\ 
Before iEthelberht a similar position had been held by the West 
Saxon king Ceawlin, and at a much earlier period, according to 
tradition, by Ella or iEllc, the first king of Sussex. The nature 
of this supremacy has been much discussed, but the true explana- 
tion seems to be furnished by that principle of personal allegiance 
which formed such an important element in Ai^lo-Saxon society. 

a. G(nwmffifffl.-~lnternally the various^ states seem to have 
been organized on very similar lines. In every case we find 
kingly government from the time of our earliest records, and 
there it no doubt that the institution goes back to a date anterior 
to the invasion of Briuin (see Offa ; Wermund). The royal 
title, l^wever, was frequently borne by more than one person. 
Sometimes we find one supreme king together with a number 
n!' underlings {stAngnU) \ sometimes a^in, especially in the 
naeaBer kingdoms, Emex, Sussex and Hwicce, we meet with two 


or more kings, generally brothers, reigning together apparently 
on equal terms. During the greater part of the 8th century 
Kent seems to have been divided into two kingdoms ; but as a 
rule such divisions did not last beyond the lifetime of the kings 
between whom the arrangement had been made. The kings were, 
with very rare exceptions, chosen from one particular family 
in each state, the ancestry of which was traced back not only to 
the founder of the kingdom but also, in a remoter degree, to a 
god. The members of such families were entitled to special 
wergilds, apparently six times as great as those of the higher 
class of nobles (see below). 

The only other central authority in the state was the king’s 
council or court {peod, mtan, plebs, concilium). This body con- 
sisted partly of young warriors in constant attendance on the 
king, and partly of senior officials whom he called together from 
time to time. The terms used for the two classes by Bede are 
milites {ministrt) and comites, for which the Anglo-Saxon version 
has pegnas and gesiSas respectively. Both classes alike consisted 
in part of members of the royal family. But they were by no 
means confined to such persons or even to bom subjects of the 
king. Indeed, w'e are told that popular kings like Oswine 
attracted young nobles to their service from all quarters. The 
functions of the council have been much discussed, and it has 
been claimed that they had the right of electing and deposing 
kings. This view, however, seems to involve the existence 
of a greater feeling for constitutionalism than is warranted by 
the information at our disposal. The incidents which have been 
brought forward as evidence to this effect may with at least 
equal probability be interpreted as cases of profession or trans- 
ference of personal allegiance. In other respects the functions 
of the council seem to have been of a deliberative character. 
It was certainly customary for the king to seek their advice and 
moral support on important questions, but there is nothing to 
show that he had to abide by the opinion of the majority. 

For administrative purposes each of the various kingdoms 
was divided into a number of districts under the charge of royal 
reeve.s (cyninges getefa, praefectus, praeposilus). These officials 
seem to have been located in royal villages (cyninges tun, villa 
regalis) or fortresses (cyninges burg, urbs regis), which served 
as centres and mccling-places (markets, &c.) for the inhabitants 
of the district, and to which their dues, both in payments and 
.services, had to be rendered. The usual size of such districts in 
early times seems to have been 300, 600 or 1200 hides. ^ In 
addition to these districts we find mention also of much larger 
divisions containing 2000, 3000, 5000 or 7000 hides. To this 
category belong the shires of Wessex (Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Berkshire, &c.), each of which had an earl (aldormon, princeps, 
dux) of its own, at all events from the 8th century onwards. 
Many, if not all, of these persons were members of the royal 
family, and it is not unlikely that they originally bore the kingly 
title. At all events they are sometimes descrilied as subreguli. 

3. Social Organization. — The officials mentioned above, 
whether of royal birth or not, were probably drawn from the 
king's personal retinue. In Anglo-Saxon society, as in that 
of all Teutonic nations in early times, the two most important 
principles were those of kinship and personal allegiance, if a 
man suffered injuty it was to his relatives and his lord, rather 
than to any public official, that he applied first for protection 
and redress. If he was slain, a fixed sum (wergild), varying 
according to his station, had to be paid to his relatives, while 
a further but smaller sum (manbot) was due to his lord. These 
principles applied to all classes of society alike, and though 
strife within the family was by no means unknown, at all events 
in royal families, the actual laying of a kinsman was regarded 
as the most heinous of all offences. Much the same feeling 
applied to the slaying of a lord — an offence for which no com- 
pensation could be rendered. How far the armed followers of 
a lord were entitled to compensation when the latter was slain 

^ The hide tpid, kiwisc, familia, tribuiarius, cassatus, manens, &c.) 
was in later tunes a measiue of land, usually lao acres. In early 
times, however, it seems to have meant (i) household. (2) normal 
amount of land appertaining to a household. 
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is uncertain^ but in the case of a king they received an amount 
equal to the we^ld. Another important development of the 
principle of allegiance is to be found in the custom of heriots. 
In later tim^ this custom amounted practically to a system 
of death-duties, payable in horses and arms or in money to the 
lord of the deceased. There can be little doubt, however, tl^t 
originally it was a restoration to the lord of the military outfit 
with which he had presented his man when he entered his service. 
The institution of thegnhood, i.e. membership of the comitaius 
or retinue of a prince, offered the only opening by which public 
life could be entered. Hence it was probably adopted almost 
universally by young men of the highest classes. The thegn 
was expected to fight for his lord, and generally to place fis 
services at his disposal in both war and peace. The lord, on the 
other hand, had to keep his thegns and reward them from time 
to time with arms and treasure. When they were of on age to 
marry he was expected to provide them with the means of doing 
so. If the lord was a king this provision took the form of a grant, 
perhaps normally ten hides, from the royal lands. Such estates 
were not strictly hereditary, though as a mark of favour they 
were not unfrequently re-granted to the sons of deceased holdersj. 

The structure of society in England was of a somewhat peculiar 
type. In addition to slaves, who in early times seem to have been 
numerous, we find in Wessex and apparently also in Mercia three 
classes, described as tivelfhynde^ sixkynde and twihynde from the 
amount of their wergilds, viz. 1200, 600 and 200 shillings re- 
spectively. It is probable that similar classes existed also in 
Northumbria, though not under the some names. Besides 
these terms there were others which were probably in use every- 
where, viz. gesidcund for the two higher classes and ceorlisc for 
the lowest. Indeed, we find these terms even in Kent, though 
the social system of that kingdom seems to have been of an 
essentially different character. Here the wergild of the ceorlisc 
class amounted to 100 shillings, each containing twenty silver 
coins (sceattas), as against 200 shillings of four (m Wessex five) 
silver coins, and was thus very much greater than the latter. 
Again, there was apparently but one gesidcund class in Kent, 
with a wergild of 300 shillings, while, on the other hand, below 
the ceorlisc class we find three classes of persons described as 
Laetas^ who corresponded in all probability to the liti or freedmen 
of the continental laws, and who possessed wergilds of 80, 60 and 
40 shillings resf^ctively. To these we find nothing analogous 
in the other kingdoms, though the poorer classes of Welsh 
freemen had wergilds varying from 120 to 60 shillings. It should 
be added that the differential treatment of the various classes 
was by no means confined to the case of wergilds. We find it 
also in the compensations to which they were entitled for various 
injuries, in the fines to which they were liable, and in the value 
attached to their oaths. Generally, though not always, the pro- 
portions observed were the same as in the weigilds. 

The nature of the distinction between the gesidcund and 
ceorlisc classes is nowhere clearly explained ; but it was certainly 
hereditary and probably of considerable antiquity. In general 
we may perhaps define them as nobles and commons, though in 
view of the numbers of the higher classes it would probably be 
more correct to speak of gentry and peasants. The distinction 
between the iroelfhynde and sixkynde classes was also in part at 
least hereditary, but there is good reason for believing that it 
arose out of the possession of land. The former consisted of 
persons who possessed, whether as individuals or families, at 
least five hides of land — which practically means a village — 
while the latter were landless, i,e. probably without this amount 
of land. Within the ceofUsc class we find similar subdivisions, 
though they were not marM by a difference in wergild. The 
gajolgelda or tributanus (tribute-payer^ seems to have been a 
ceorl who possessed at least a hide, while the gebur was without 
land of his own, and received his outfit as a loan from his lord. 

4* Payments and Services, — ^We have already had occasion 
to refer to the dues which were rendered by different classes of 
the population, and which the reeves in royal villages had to 
collect and superintend. The pa3rments seem to have varied 
greatly aocording to the class from which they were due. Those | 
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rendered by landowners seem to htivt been kaom is ffom or 
fosior, and consisted of a fixed quimtity of articles paid xi kmd. 
In Ine’s Laws (cap* 70) we find a list of payments specified for a 
unit of ten hides, perhaps the normal holdi^ of a iwdfkyndi man 
—though on the other hand it may be nothing more thim a mere 
fiscal unit in an aggregate of estates. The list consists of oxen, 
sheep, geese, hens, honey, ale, loaves, cheese, butter, fodder, 
salmon and eels. Very similar snedfications are found elsewhere. 
The payments rendered by the gafdg^a (irAutarius) were 
known as ga/of (tribuium), as his name implies. In Ihe’s Laws 
we hear only of the kwitel or white cloak, which wail to be of the 
value of six pence per household (hide), and of barley, which was 
to be six pounds in weight for each worker. In later times we 
meet with many other payments both in money and in kind, some 
of which were doubtless in accordance with ancient custom. 
On the other hand the gebur seems not to have been liable to 
pa5rments of this kind, presumably because the land which he 
cultivated formed part of the demesne (inland) of his lord. The 
term gafol, however, may have been applied to the payments 
which he rendered to the latter. 

Tlie services required of landowners were very manifold in 
character. Probably the most important were military service 
(firdf expediiio) and the repairing of fortifications and bridges — 
the irinoda necessitas of later times. Besides these we find 
reference in charters of the 9th century to the keeping of the 
king's hunters, horses, dogs and hawks, and the entertaining of 
messengers and other persons in the king’s service. The duties 
of men of the sixkynde class, if they are to be identified with the 
radenihtas (radmanni) of later times, probably consisted chiefly 
in riding on the king's (or their lord^s) business. The services 
of the peasantry can only be conjectured from what we find in 
later times. Presumably their chief duty was to undertake a 
share in the cultivation of the demesne land. We need scarcely 
doubt also that the labour of repairing fortifications and bridges, 
though it is charged against the Iwdowners, was in reality 
delegated by them to their dependents. 

5. Warfare.'— All classes are said to have been liable to the 
duty of military service. Hence, since the ceorls doubtless 
formed the bulk of the population, it has been thought that the 
Anglo-Saxon armies of early times were essentially peasant 
forces. The evidence at our disposal, however, gives little justi- 
fication for such a view. The relation that every five or six 
hides should supply a warrior was not a product of the Danish 
invasions, as is sometimes stated, but goes back at least to the 
beginning of the 9th century. Had tl^ fighting material been 
drawn from the ceorlisc class a warrior would surely have been 
required from each hide, but for military service no such regula- 
tion is found. Again, the fird (fyrd) was composed of mounted 
warriors during the 9th century, though apparently they fought 
on foot, and there are indications that such was the case also in 
the 7th century. No doubt ceorls took part in military expedi- 
tions, but they may have gone as attend^ts and camp-followers 
rather than as warriors, their chief business beii^ to make 
I stockades and bridges, and especially to carry provisions. The 
serious fighting, however, was pro&ibly left to the gesiScund 
classes, who possessed horses and more or less effective weapons. 
Indeed, there is good reason for regarding these classes as 
essentially military. 

The chief weapons were the sword and spear. The former 
were two-edged and on the average about 3 ft. long. The hilts 
were often ekborately ornamented and sometunes these weapons 
were of considerable value. No definite line can be drawn 
between the spear proper and the javel^ The spear-heads 
which have been found in graves vaiy considerably in both form 
and size. They were fitted on to the shaft a socket which 
was open on one side. Other weapons appw to have haea 
quite rare. Bows and arrows were certainly in use for i^XMrting 
purposes, but there is no reason for Ulieying that wy were 
much u8«h] in warfare before the Danish invasions* are 
very seldom met with in graves. The most common article of 
defensive armour was the shield, which was smalt and circular 
and apparently of qmte thin liine-wood, the edge bmng formed 
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probably by a thin band of iron. In the centre of the shield, in 
order to protect the hand which held it, was a strong iron boss, 
some 7 in. in diameter and projecting about 3 in. It is clear 
from literary evidence that the helmet (helm) and coat of chain 
mail (hyrttf) were also in common use. They are seldom found 
in graves, however, whether owing to the custom of heriots or 
to the fact that, on ac(:f)unt of their relatively high value, they 
were frequently handed on from generation to generation os 
heirlooms. Greaves are not often mentioned. It is worth 
noting that in later times the hcriot of an “ ordinary thegn ” 
{medema pept)—-hy which is meant apparently not a king's 
thegn hut a man of the twelfhynde class — consisted of his horse 
with its .saddle, &c. and his arms, or two pounds of silver as an 
equivalent of the whole. The arms required were probably a 
sword, helmet, coat of mail and one or two spears and shields. 
There are distinct indications that a similar outfit was fairly 
common in Ine’.s time, and that its value was much the same. 
One would scarcely be justified, however, in supposing that it 
was anything like universal ; for the purchasing power of such 
a sum was at that time considerable, representing as it did 
about 16-20 oxen or 100--120 sheep. It would hardly be safe 
to credit men of the stxhynde class in general with more than a 
horse, spear and shield. 

6. Agriculture and Village Life, — There is no doubt that a 
fairly advanced system of agriculture must have been known 
to the Anglo>Saxons before they settled in Britain. This is made 
clear al)ove all by the representation of a plough drawn by two 
oxen in one of the very ancient rock-carvings at Tegneby in 
Hohuslan. In Domesday Book the heavy plough with eight 
oxen .seems to be universal, and it can be traced back in Kent to 
the beginning of the qth century. In this kingdom the system 
of agricultural terminology was based on it. The unit was the 
sulung (aratrum) or ploughland (from sulh^ ** plough ”), the 
fourth part of which was the geoded or geoc (jugum), originally 
a yoke of oxen. An analogy is supplied by the carucata of the 
Danelagh, the eighth part of which was the bouaia or “ ox-land." 
In the 10th century the sulung seems to have l)ecn identified with 
the hide, but in earlier times it contained apparently two hides. 
The hide itself, which was the regular unit in the other kingdoms, 
usually contained 120 acres in later times and was divided into 
four girda (virgatae) or yardlands. But originally it seems to 
have meant simply the land pertaining to a household, and its 
urea in early times is quite uncertain, though probably far less. 
For the acre also there was in later times a standard length and 
breadth, the former being called furhlang {furlong) and reckoned 
at one-eighth of a mile, while the aecerhraedu or “ acre-breadth " 
(chain) was also a definite measure. We need not doubt, however, 
that in practice the form of the acre was largely conditioned by 
the nature of the ground. Originally it is thought to have been 
the measure of a day's ploughing, in which cose the dimensions 
given above would scarcely be reached. Account must also be 
taken of the possibility that in early times lighter teams were in 
general use. If so the normal dimensions of the acre may very 
well have been quite different. 

The husbandry was of a co-operative character. In the nth 
century it was distinctly unusual for a peasant to possess a 
whole team of his own, and there is no reason for supposing the 
case to have been otherwise in early times ; for though the 
peasant might then hold a hide, the hide itself was doubtless 
smaller and not commensurate in any way with the ploughland. 
The holdings were probably not compact but consisted ot 
scattered strips in common fields, changed perhaps from year to 
year, the choice being determine by lot or otherwise. As for 
the method of cultivation itself thcre" 4 s little or no evidence. 
Both the “ two-course system " and the “ three-course system ” 
may have been in use *, but on the other hand it is quite possible 
that in many cases the same ground was not sown more than 
once in three years. The prevalence of the co-operative principle, 
it may be ol^rved, was doubtless due in large measure to the 
fact that the gmter part of England, especially towards the 
east, settled not in scattered farms or hamlets but in compact 
villliges with the miltiveted lends Ivincr rrmnd them. 


The mill was another element which tended to promote the 
same principle. There can be little doubt that before the Anglo- 
Saxons came to Britain they possessed no instrument for grinding 
com except the quern {cweofn\ and in remote districts this 
continued in use until quite late times. TTie grinding seems to 
have been performed chiefly by female slaves, but occasionally 
we hear also of a donkey-mill (esolcweorn). The mill proper, 
however, which was derived from the Romans, as its name 
(mylenf from Lai. molina) indicates, must have come into use 
fairly early. In the i ith century every village nf any size seems 
to have posse.ssed one, while the earliest references go back to 
the 8th century. It is not unlikely that they were in use during 
the Roman occupation of Britain, and consequently that they 
became known to the invaders almost from the first. The mills 
were presumably driven for the most port by water, though we 
have a reference to a windmill as early as the year 833. 

An the ordinary domestic animals were known. Cattle and 
sheep were pastured on the common lands appertaining to the 
village, while pigs, which (especially in Kent) seem to have been 
very numerous, were kept in the woods. Bee-keeping was also 
ractised. In all these matters the invasion of Britain had 
rought about no change. The cultivation of fruit and vegetables 
on the other hand was probably almost entirely new. The names 
are almost all derived from Latin, though most of them seem to 
have been known .soon after the invasion, at all events by the 
7th century. 

From the considerations pointed out above we can hardly 
doubt that the village possessed a certain amount of corporate 
life, centred perhaps in an ale-house where its affairs were dis- 
cussed by the inhabitants. There is no evidence, however, which 
would justify us in crediting such gatherings with any substtintial 
degree of local authority. So far as the limited infonnation at 
our disposal enables us to form an opinion, the responsibility 
both for the internal peace of the village, and for its oldigations 
to the outside world, seems to have lain with the lord or his 
steward {gerefa, vtUicus) from the beginning. A quite ()pi>osite 
view has, it is true, found favour with many scholars, viz. that 
the villages were originally settlements of free kindreds, and that 
the lord’s authority was superimposed on them at a later date. 
This view is based mainly on the numerous place-names ending 
in -tngj -inghanty ’ington, &c., in which the syllable ~tng is thought 
to refer to kindreds of cultivators. It is more probable, however, 
that these names are derived from persons of the twelfhynde 
class to whom the land had been granted. In many cases in- 
deed there is good reason for doubting whether the name is a 
patronymic at all. 

The question how far the villages were really new settlements 
is difficult to answer, for the terminations -Aaw, -ton, &c. cannot 
be regarded as conclusive evidence. Thus according to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ann. 571) Bensington and Eynsham 
were formerly British vill^es. Even if the first part of Egones- 
ham is English — ^which is by no means certain — it is hardly 
sufficient reason for discrediting this statement, for Canterbury 
{Cantwarahurg) and Rochester {Hrofes eeaster) were without 
doubt Roman places in spite of their English names. On the 
whole it Mems likely that the cultivation of the land was not 
generally interrupted for more than a very feis» years ; hence the 
convenience of utilizing existing sites of villages would be obvious, 
even if the buildings themselves had been burnt. 

7. Townj. — Gildas states that in the time of the Romans 
Britain contained twenty-eight cities (civitates), besides a number 
of fortresses (casteUa). Most of these were situated within the 
territories eventually occupied by the invaders, and reappear 
as towns in later times. Their history in the intervening period, 
however, is wrapped in obscurity. Chester anpears to have been 
deserted for three centuries after its destruction early in the 
7th century, and in most of the other cases there are features 
observable in the situation and plan of the medieval town which 
suggest that its occupation had not been continuous. Yet 
London and Canterbury must have recovered a certain amount 
of importance quite early, at all events within two centuries 
alter the invasion, and ^e same is probably true of York, 
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Lincoln and a few other places. The term applied to both tht 
cities and the fortresses of the Romans was ceasier (Lat casira), 
less frequently the English word burg. There is little or no 
evidence for Ae escistence of towns other than Roman in early 
times, for the word urbs is merely a translation of btrrg, whi^ 
WHS used for any fortified dwelling-place, and it is improbable 
that anything which could properly be called a town was known 
to the invaders before their arrival in Britain. The Danish 
settlements at the end of the 9th century and the defensive 
system initiated by King Alfred gave bir^ to a new series of 
fortified towns, from which the boroughs of the middle ages are 
mainly descended. 

8. Houses. — Owin^ to the fact that houses were built entirely 
of perishable materials, wood and wattle, we are necessarily 
dependent almost wholly upon literary evidence for knowledge 
of this subject. Stone seems to have b^n used first for churches, 
but this was not before the 7th century, and we are told that at 
first masons were imported from Gaul. Indeed wood was used 
for many churches, as well as for , most secular buildings, untU 
a much later period. The walls were formed either of stout 
planks laid together vertically or horizontally, or else of posts 
at a short distance from one another, the interstices being filled 
up with wattlework daubed with clay. It is not unlikely that 
the houses of wealthy persons were distinguished by a good deal 
of ornamentation in carving and painting. The roof was high- 
pitched and covered with straw, hay, reeds or tiles. The regular 
form of the buildings was rectangular, the gable sides prob- 
ably being shorter than the others. There is little evidence for 
partitions inside, and in wealthy establishments the place of 
rooms seems to have been supplied by separate buildings within 
the same enclosure. The windows must have been mere openings 
in the walls or roof, for glass was not used for this purpose before 
the latter part of the 7th century. Stoves were known, but most 
commonly heat was obtained from an open fire in the centre of 
the building. Of the various buildings in a wealthy establish- 
ment the chief were the hall (heaU), which was both a dining and 
reception room, and the “ lady’s bower ” (brydbur)^ which served 
also as a bedroom for the master and mistress. To these we have 
to add buildings for the attendants, kitchen, bakehouse, &c., 
and farm buildings. There is little or no evidence for the use 
of two-storeyed houses in early times, though in the loth and nth 
centuries they were common. The whole group of buildings 
stood in an enclosure (tun) surrounded by a stockade (burg), 
which perhaps rested on an earthwork, though this is disputed. 
Similarly the homestead of the peasant was surrounded by a 
fence (edor), 

9. Clothes . — The chief material for clothing was at first no 
doubt wool, though linen must also have been used and later 
became fairly common. The cluef garments were the coat (roc), 
the trousers (brec), and the cloak, for which there seem to have 
been a number of names (lo6a, hacele, sciccing, pad, hwitel). To 
these we may add the hat (haet), belt (gyrdel), stockings (hosa), 
shoes (scoh, gescy, rifeling) and gloves (glof). The crusene was a 
fur coat, while the sere or spioc seems to have been an under- 
garment and probably sleeveless. The whole attire was of 
national origin and had probably been in use long before the 
invasion of Britain. In the great bog-deposit at Thorsbjaerg 
in Angel, which dates from about the 4th century, the^ were 
found a coat with long sleeves, in a fair state of preservation, 
a pair of long trousers with remains of socks attached, several 
shoes and portions of square cloaks, one of which had obviously 
been dyed green. The dress of the upper classes must have been 
of a somewhat gorgeous character, especially when account is 
taken of the brooch^ and other ornaments which they wore. It 
is worth noting that according to Jordanes the Swedes in the 6th 
century were sf^endidly dreraed. 

10. Trade . — The few notices of this subject which occur in 
the early laws seem to refer primary to cattle-dealing. But 
there can be no doubt that a considerate import and export 
trade with the continent had sprung up quite early. In Bede’s 
time, if not before, London was resorted to by many merchants 
both by land and by sea. At first the chief export trade was 
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probably in slaves. English slaves were to be obtained in Rome 
even bdore the end of the 6th century, as appears from ^ 
well-known story of Gregory the Great. Since the standaxd 
price of slaves on the continent was in general three or four 
times as great as it was in England, the trade must have been 
very profitable. After the adoption of Christianity it was 
graduwy prohibited by the laws. The nature of the imports 
during the heathen period may be learned chiefly from 
gravm, which obtain many brooches and other ornaments of 
continental origin, and idso a certain number of silver, bronze 
and glass vessels. With the introduction of Christianity the 
ecclesiastical connexion between England and the continent 
without doubt brought about a large ifKrease in the imports of 
secular as well as religious objects, and the frequency ef pilgrim- 
ages by pc^ns of high rank must have had the same Sect. 
The use of silk and the adoption of the mancus (ace below) 
point to communication, direct or indirect, with more distant 
countries. In the 8th century we hear frequently of tolls on 
merchant ships at various ports, especially London. 

II. Cotnage . — ^Thc earliest coins which can be identified with 
certainty are some silver pieces which bear in Runic letters the 
name of the Mercian king .^thelrcd (675-704). There are others, 
however, of the same type and standard (about ai grains) which 
may be attributed with probability to his father Penda (d. 655). 
But it is clear from the laws of ^thelberht that a regular silver 
coinage was in use at least half a century before this time, and 
it is not unlikely that many unidentified coins may go bade to 
the 6th century. These are fairly numerous, and ore either 
without inscriptions or, if they do ^ar letters at all, they seem 
to be mere corruptions of Roman legends. Their designs arc 
derived from Roman or Frankish coins, especially the former, 
and their weight varies from about 10 to 21 grains, though the 
very light corns are rare. Anonymous gold coins, re.sembling 
Frankish trientes in type and standard (ax grains), are also 
fairly common, though they must have passed out of use very 
early, as the laws give no hint of their existence. I.arger gold 
coins (solidt) are very rare. In the early laws the money actually 
in use appears to have been entirely silver. In Offas time a 
new gold coin, the mancus, resembling in standard the Roman 
solidus (about 70 grains), was introduced from Mahommedan 
countries. The oldest extant specimen bears a faithfully copied 
Arabic inscription. In the same reign the silver coins underwent 
a considerable change in type, being made larger and thinner, 
while from this time onwards they always bore the name of the 
king (or queen or archbishop) for whom they were issued. The 
design and execution also became remarkably good. Their 
weight was at first unaffected, but probably towaros the close 
of Ofla’s reign it was raised to about 23 grains, at which standard 
it seems to have remained, nominally at least, until the time of 
Alfred. It is to be observed that with the exception of Buigred’s 
coins and a few anonymous pieces the silver was never adul- 
terated. No bronze coins were current except in Northumbria, 
where they were extremely common in the 9th century. 

Originally scilUng (’' shilling ”) and sceait seem to have been the 
terms for gold and silver coins respectively. By the time of Ine, 
however, pending, pen(n)ing (“ penny ”), had i^cady come into 
use for the latter, while, owing to the temporary disappearance 
of a gold coinage, sciUing had come to denote a mere unit of 
account. It was, however, a variable unit, for the Kentish 
shilling contained twenty sceaUas (peiKe), while the Mercian 
contained only four. The West Saxon shilling seems origir^ly 
to have been identical with the Mercian, but later it contained 
five pence. Large payments were generally made by weight, 
240-250 pence l^ing reckoned to the pound, perhaps from the 
7^ century onwards. The mancus was equated with thtn^ 
pence, prol^bly from the time of its introduction. This means 
that the value of gold relatively to silver was xo : i from the end 
of Ofla’s reign. There is reason, however, for thinking that in 
earlier times it was as low as 6 : x, or even 5:1. In Normumbria 
a totally diflerent monetary ^stem prevailed, the unit being ^ 
iryms, which ccHXtained three seeatias or pence. As to the value 
of the bronze coins we are without information* 
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The purchasing power of money was very great. The sheep 
was valued at a shilling in both Wessex and Mercia, from early 
times till the nth century. One pound was the normal price of 
a slave and half a pound that of a horse. The price of a pig was 
twice, and that of an ox six times as great as that of a sheep. 
Regarding the prices of commodities other than live-stock we 
have little definite information, though an approximate estimate 
may be made of the value of arms. It is worth noticing that we 
often hear of payments in gold and silver vessels in place of 
money. In the former case the mancus was the usual unit of 
calculation. 

13. Ornaments , — Of these the most interesting are the brooches 
which were worn by both sexes and of which laige numbers 
have been found in heathen cemeteries. They may be classed 
under eight leading types : (i) circular or ring-shaped, (2) 
cruciform, (3) square-headed, (4) radiated, (5) S-shaped, (6) 
bird-shaped, (7) disk-shaped, (8) cupelliform or saucer-shaped. 
Of these Nos. 5 and 6 appear to be of continental origin, and 
this is probably the case also with No. 4 and in part with No. 7. 
But the last-mentioned type varies greatly, from rude and 
almost plain disks of bronze to magnificent gold specimens 
studded with gems. No. 8 is lielieved to be peculiar to England, 
and occurs chiefly in the southern Midlands, specimens being 
usually found in pairs. The interiors are gilt, often furnished 
with detachable plates and .sometimes set with brilliants. The 
remaining types were probably brought over by the Anglo- 
Saxons at the time of the invasion. Nos. i and 3 are widespread 
outside England, but No. 2, though common in Scandinavian 
countries, is hardly to be met with south of the Elbe. It is 
worth noting that a number of specimens were found in the 
cremation cemetery at Borgstedterfeld near Rendsburg. In 
England it occurs chiefly in the more northern counties. Nos. 
2 and 3 vary greatly in size, from 2i to 7 in. or more. The 
smaller specimens are quite plain, but the larger ones are gilt 
and generally of a highly ornamental character. In later times 
we hear of brooches worth as much as six mancusas, ue, equi- 
valent to six oxen. 

Among other ornaments we may mention hairpins, rings 
and ear-rin(^s,and especially buckles which are often of elaborate 
workmanship. Bracelets and necklets are not very common, 
a fact which is rather surprising, as in early times, before the 
issuing of a coinage, these articles (heagas) took the place of 
money to a large ^tent. The glass vessels are finely made and 
of somewhat strikir^ appearance, though they closely resemble 
contemporary continental types. Since the art of glass-working 
was unknown, according to Bede, until nearly the end of the 
7th century, it is probable that these were all of continental 
or Roman-British origin. 

13. Amusemmis.—dt is clear from the frequent references 
to dogs and hawks in the charters that hunting and falconry 
were keenly pursued by the kings and their retinues. Games, 
whether indoor or outdoor, are much less frequently mentioned, 
but there is no doubt that the use of dice (taefl) was widespread. 
At court much time was given to poetic recitation, often accom- 
panied by music, and accomplished poets received liberal 
reirards. The chief musical instrument was the harp (hearpe), 
which is often mentioned. Less frequently we hear of the flute 
{pipe) and later also of the Addle {fUlele), Trumpets 
megelhorn, hyrne) appear to have been used chiefly as signals. 

14, — ^The Runic alphabet seems to have been the 
only form of writing known to the Anglo-Saxons before the 
inviMion of Britain, and indeed until the adoption of Christianity. 
In its earlic.st form, as it appears in inscriptions on various 
articles found in Schleswig and in Scandiq^an countries, it 
consisted of twenty-four letters, all of which occur in abecedaria 
in England. In actual use, however, two letters soon became 
obsolete, but a number of others were added from time to time, 
some of which are found also on the continent, while others 
are peculiar to certain parU of England. Originally the Runic 
alphabet seems to have Wn used for writing on wo^en boards, 
though none of these have survived. The inscriptions which 
have come down to us aiu ensrraved oartlv on memor^ stones, 


which are not uncommon in the north of England, and partly 
on various metal objects, ranging from swords to brooches. 
The adoption of Christianity brought about the introduction of 
the Roman alphabet ; but the older form of writing did not 
immediately pass out of use, for almost all the inscriptions 
which we possess date from the 7th or following centuries. Coins 
with Runic legends were issued at least until the middle of the 
8th century, and some of the memorial stones date probably 
even from the 9th. The most important of the latter are the 
column at Bewcastle, Cumberland, believed to commemorate 
Alhfrith, the son of Oswio, who died about 670, and the cross 
at Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, which is probably about a century 
later. The Roman alphabet was very soon applied to the 
purpose of writing the native language, e.g. in the publication 
of the laws of iEthelbcrht. Yet the type of character in which 
even the ewliest surviving MSS. are written is believed to be of 
Celtic origin. Most probably it was introduced by the Irish 
missionaries who evangelized the north of England, though 
Welsh influence is scarcely impossible. Eventually this alphabet 
was enlarged (probably before the end of the 7th century) by the 
inclusion of two Runic letters for th and w. 

15. Marriage.— D:ds is perhaps the subject on which our 
information is most inadequate. It is evident that the rela- 
tionships which prohibited marriage were different from those 
recognized by the Church ; but the only fact which we know 
definitely is that it was customary, at least in Kent, for a man to 
marry his stepmother. In the Kentish laws marriage is repre- 
sented as hardly more than a matter of purchase ; but whether 
this was the case in the other kingdoms also the evidence at our 
disposal is insufficient to decide. We know, however, that in 
addition to the sum paid to the bride’s guardian, it was customary 
for the bridegroom to make a present (morgengifu) to the bride 
herself, which, in the case of queens, often consisted of a residence 
and considerable estates. Such persons also had retinues and 
fortified residences of their own. In the Kentish laws provision 
is made for widows to receive a proportionate share in their 
husbands’ property. 

16. Funeral Both inhumation and cremation were 

practised in heathen times. The former seems to have prevailed 
everywhere ; the latter, however, was much more common in 
the more northern counties than in the south, though cases 
are fairly numerous throughout the valley of the Thames. In 
Beowulf cremation is represented as the prevailing custom. 
There is no evidence that it was still practised when the Roman 
and Celtic missionaries arrived, but it is worth noting that 
according to the tradition given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Oxfordshire, where the custom seems to have been fairly common, 
was not conquered before the latter part of the 6th century. The 
burnt remains were generally, if not always, enclosed in urns 
and then buried. The urns themselves are of clay, somewhat 
badly baked, and bear geometrical patterns applied with a 
punch. They vary considerably in size (from 4 to 12 in. or more 
in diameter) and clo.sely resemble those found in northern 
Germany. Inhumation graves are sometimes richly furnished. 
The skeleton is laid out at full length, generally with the head 
towards the west or north, a spear at one side and a sword and 
shield obliquely across the middle. Valuable brooches and other 
ornaments are often found. In many other cases, however, the 
grave contained nothing except a small knife and a simple 
brooch or a few beads. Usually both classes of graves lie below 
the natural surface of the ground without any perceptible trace 
of a barrow. 

17. Religion . — Here again the information at our disposal 
is very limited. There can be little doubt that the heathen 
Angli worshipped certain gods, among them Ti (Tig), Woden, 
Thunor and a goddess Erigg, from whom the names Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday are derived. Ti was probably 
the same god of whom early Roman writers speak under the 
name Mars (see Tf r), while Thunor was doubtless the thunder-god 
(see Thor). From Woden {q*v.) most of the royal families traced 
their descent. Seaxneat, the ancestor of the East Saxon dynasty, 
was also in all probability a god (see Essex, Kingdom of). 
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Of anthropomorphic representations of the gods we have 
no clear evidence, though we do hear of shrines in sacred 
enclosures, at which sacrifices were offered. It is clear also 
that there were persons specially set apart for the priesthood, 
who were not allowed to bear arms or to ride except on mares. 
Notices of sacred trees and groves, springs, stones, &c., are 
much more frequent than those referring to the gods. We hear 
also a good deal of witches and valkyries, and of charms and 
magic ; as an instance we may cite the fact that certain (Runic) 
letters were credited, as in the North, with the power of loosening 
bonds. It is probable also that the belief in the spirit world 
and in a future life was of a somewhat similar kind to what we 
find in Scandinavian religion. (See Teutonic Peoples, § 6 .) 

The chief primary authorities are Gildas, De Excidio Bntanniae, 
and Nennius, Historia Britonum (ed. San-Marte. Berlin, 1844) ; 
Th. Mommsen m Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., tom. xiii. 
(Berlin, 1808) ; Bede, Hist. Eccl. (cd. C. Plummer, Oxford. 1896) ; 
the Saxon Chronicle (ed. C. Plummer, Oxford, 1892-1899) ; and the 
Anglo-Saxon Laws (ed. F. Liebermann, Halle, 1903), and Charters 
(W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, London, 1885-1893), 
Modern authorities: Sh. Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons 
(l^ndon, 1799-1805 ; 7th ed., 1852) ; Sir F. Palgravc. Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth (London, 1831-1832); 1 . M. 
Kemble. The Saxons in England ( 1 -ondon, 1849 ; 2nd ed., 1876) ; 
K. Maurer, Kritische (tberschau d. deutscheu Gesetzgebung u. liechts- 
wissenschaft, vols. i.-iii. (Munich. 1853-1855) ; J. M. I^ppenberg, 
Geschichte von England (Hamimrg, 1834) ; History of England under 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings (London. 1845 I 2nd ed., 1881) ; J. R. Green, 
The Making of England (London. 1881) ; T. Hodgkin, History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Norman Congest (vol. i. of The 
Political History of England) (London, 1906) ; F. Seebohm, The 
English Village Community (London. 1883) ; A. Mcitzen, Siedelung 
una Agrarwesen d. Westgermanen u. Ostgermanen, &c. (Berlin, 1895); 
Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, His/ory of English Law (Cambridge, 
1895 : 2nd ed., 1898) ; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond 
fCambridge, 1897) ; F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law 
(London, 1003) ; Vmogradolf, The Growth of the Manor (Ixmdon, 
T005) : li. M. Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions (Cam- 
bridge, 1905) ; The Origin of the English Nation {ib., 1907) ; M. Ileyiie, 
Ober die Lage und Construction der Halle Heorot (J’adcrbom, 1864) ; 
R. Henning, Das deutsche Haus {Quellen u. Forschungen, 47) (Stras.s- 
burg, 1882) ; M. Heyne, Deutsche H ausaltertUmer, i., ii., iii. (^'ipzig, 
1900-1903) ; G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England (l/indon, 
1903) ; C, F, Keary, Catalogs of Anglo-Saxon Coins in the British 
Museum, vol. i. (London, 1887) ; C. Roach Smith, Collectanea 
Antigua (London, 1848-1868) ; R. C, Neville, Saxon Obsequies 
(London. 1852) ; J. Y. Akorman, Remains of Pagan Saxondom 
(I.ondon, 1855); Baron J. de Baye, Industrie anglo-saxonne (Paris, 
1889): The Industrial Arls of the Anglo-Saxons (London. 1893); 
G. Stephens, The Old Northern Runic Monuments (London and 
Copenhagen. t86 ()- 1 (K>i) : W. Vietor, Die norihumbrischen Runen- 
steine (Marburg, 1895). Reference must also be made to the articles 
on Anglo-Saxon antiquities in the Victoria County Histories, and to 
various papers in Archaeologia, the Archaeological Journal, the 
Journal of the British Archaeological Society, the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, 
and other antiquarian journals. (H. M. C.) 

BRITANNICUS, son of the Roman emperor Claudius by his 
third wife Messallina, was bom probably a.d. 41. He was 
originally called Claudius Tiberius Germanicus, and received 
the name Britannicus from the senate on account of the conquest 
made in Britain about the time of his birth. Till 48, the date of 
his mother's execution, he was looked upon as the heir presump- 
tive ; but Agrippina, the new wife of Claudius, soon persuaded 
the feeble emperor to adopt Lucius Domitius, known later as 
Nero, her son by a previous marriage. After the accession of 
Nero, Agrippina, by playing on his fears, induced him tb poison 
Britannicus at a banquet (a.d. 55). A golden statue of the 
young prince was set up by the emperor Titus. Britannicus 
IS the subject of a tragedy by Racine, 

Tacitus. Annals, xii. 25, 41, xiii. 14-16; Suetonius, Nero, 33; 
Dio Cassius lx. 32, 34 ; works quoted under Nero. 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, the general name given to the 
British protectorates in South Central Africa north of the 
Zambezi river, but more particularly to a large territory lying 
between 8® 25' S. on Lake Tanganyika and 17® 6' S, on the 
river Shir^, near its confluence with the Zambezi, and between 
36° 10' E. (district of Mlanje) and 26® 30' E. (river Luengwe- 
Kafukwe). Originally the term British Centi^ Africa ” was 
applied by Sir H. H. Johnston to all the territories under British 


influence north of the Zambesi which were formerly intended 
to be under one administration; but the course of events 
having prevented the connexion of Barotseland (see Baxotss) 
and the other Rhodesian territories with the more direct British 
administration north of Uie Zambesi, the name of British 
Centra] Africa was confined ofilcially (in 1893) the British 
protectorate on the Shir6 and about Lake Nyasa. In 1907 the 
official title of the protectorate was changed to that of Nyasaland 
Protectorate, while the titles “ North Eastern Rhodesia ” and 
“ North Western Rhodesia (Barotseland) have been given to 
the two divisions of the British South Africa Coropfuiy’s territory 
north of the Zambezi. The western boundwy, hcJwever, of the 
territory here described has been taken to be a line drawn from 
near the source of the Lualaba on the southern boundary of 
Belgian Congo to the western source of the Luanga nver, and 
thence the course of the Luanga to its junction with the Luei^e- 
Kafukwe, after which the main course of the Kafukwe delimits 
the territory down to the Zambezi. Thus, besides the Nyasaland 
Protectorate and North Eastern Rhodesia, part of North Western 
Rhodesia is included, and for the whole of this region British 
Central Africa is the most convenient designation. 

Physical Features . — Within these limits we have a territory of 
about 250,000 sq. m., which includes two-thirds of Lake Nyausa, 
the south end of l^ike Tanganyika, more than half Lake Mweru, 
and the whole of Lake Bangweulu, nearly the whole courses of the 
rivers Shir^ and Luangwa (or Loangwa), the whole of the river 
Chombezi (the most remote of the headwaters of the river Congo), 
the right or east bank of the Luapula (or upper Conso) from its exit 
from Lake Bangweulu to its issue from the north end of Lake 
Mweni ; also the river Luanga and the whole course of the Kafue 
or Kafukwe.* Other lesser sheets of water included within the limits 
of this territory arc the Great Mweru Swamp, between Tanganyika 
and Mweru, Moir's Lake (a small mountain tarn — possibly a crater 
lake — lying between the Luangwa and the Luapula), Lake Malombe 
(on the upper Shir6), and the swt lake Chilwa (wrongly styled Shirwa, 
l)cing the Bantu word Kilwa), which lies on the borders of the 
Portuguese province of Mozambique. The southern border of this 
territory is the north bank of the Zambezi from the confluence 
of the Kafukwe to that of the Luangwa at Zumbo. Eastwards of 
Zumbo, British Central Africa is sq>arated from the river Zambezi 
by the Portuguese possessions ; nevertheless, considerably more 
than two-thiros of the country lies within the Zambezi basin, and is 
included within the sulxirdinate basins of Lake Nyasa and of the 
rivers Luanda and Luengwe - Kafukwe. The remaining portions 
drain into the basins of the river Congo and of Lake Tanganyika, 
and also into the small lake or half-dried swamp called Chilwa, which 
at the present time has no outlet, though in past ages it probably 
emptied itself into the Lujenda river, and thence into tlie Indian 
Ocean. 

As regards orographicol features, much of the country Is high 
plateau, with an average altitude of 3500 ft. alx>ve sea-level. Only 
a very minute portion of its area — the country aloi^ the banks of 
the river Shir6— lies at anything like a low elevation ; though the 
Luangwa valley may not be n^re than about 900 ft. above sea-level. 
Lake Nyasa lies at an elevjfl^h of 1700 ft. above the sea, i.s about 
350 m. long, with a bread ti varying from 15 to 40 m. Lake Tan^ 
ganyika is about 2600 ft. fl^ve sea-levol, with a length of about 
400 m. and an average breadth of nearly 40 m. Lake Mweru and 
Lake Bangweulu are respectively 3000 and 3760 ft. above aea-lcvel ; 
Lake Chilwa is 1946 ft. in altitude. The highest mountain found 
within the limits previously laid down is Mount Mlanje, in the ex- 
treme south-eastern comer of the protectorate. This remarkable 
and picturesque mass is an isolated " chunk ” of the Archean 
plateau, through which at a later date there has been a volcanic 
outburst of basalt. The summit and sides of this mass exhibit 
several craters. The highest peak of Mlanje reaches an altitude of 
9683 ft. (In German territory, near the north end of Lake Nyasa, 
and close to the British frontier, is Mount Rungwe, the altitude 
of which exceeds io,aoo ft.) Other high mounudns are Mounts 
Chongone and Dedza, in Angoniland, which reach an altitude of 
7000 ft., and points on the Nyika Plateau and in the Ko&de Mountains 
to the north-west of Lake Nyasa, which probably exceed a height of 
8000 ft. There are also Mounts Zomba (6900 ft.) and ChJradzulu 
(5300 ft.) in the Shir6 Highlands. The principal plateaus or high 
ridges are (i) the Shir6 Highlands, a clump of mountainous country 
lying between the river Shtr6, the river Ruo, Lake Chilwa and the 
soum end of Lake Nyasa : (2) Angoniland-— a stretch of elevated 
country to the west of Lake Nyasa and the north-west of the river 


> Tlie nomenclature of several of these rivem is perplexing. It 
should be borne in mind that the Luanga (also known as the Lunga) 
is a tributary of the Luengwe- Kafukwe, itself often called Kafue, 
and that the Luangwa (or Loangwa) is an independent affluent of 
the Zambezi ( 7 > 0 * 
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Shirt ; ($) the Nyika Plateau, which lies to the north of Angoniland ; 
and (4) the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, l^twecn the basin of the 
river Huangwa, the vicinity of Tanganyika and the vicinity of 
l^ke Mweru (highest point, yooo-Sooo ft). Finally may be men- 
tioned the tract of elevated country between Lake Ban^euJu and 
the river Luapula, and between Lake Bangweulu and tlic basin of 
the Luangwa ; and also the Lukinga (Mushinga) or Ugwara Moun- 
tains of North Western Rhodesia, which attain perhaps to altitudes 
of 6000 ft. 

The whole of this part of Africa is practically without any stretch 
of desert country, being on the whole favoured with an abundant 
rainfall. The nearest approach to a desert Ls the rather dry land to 
the east and north-cast of Lake Mweru. Here, and in parts of the 
lower vShird district, the annual rainfall probably does not exceed an 
average of 35 in. Elsewhere, in the vicinity of the highest mountains, 
the nunfall may attain an averse of 75 in., in parts of Mount Mlanjc 
fiossibly often reaching to lOo in. in the year. The average may be 
put at 50 in. per annum, which is also about the average rainfall 
of the Shirt Highlands, that part of British Central Africa which at 
present attracts the greatest number of European settlers. 

6su/ogy.— -The whole formation is Archean and Primary (with a 
few modern plutonic outbursts), and chiefly consists of granite, 
felspar, quartz, gneiss, schists, amphibolite and other Archean rocks, 
with j^mary sandstones and limestones in the basin of Lake Nyasa 
(a great rift dqire.ssion) , the river Shirt, and the regions within the 
northern watershed of the Zambezi river. Sandstones of Karroo 
age occur in the basin of the Luangwa (N.E. Rhodesia). There are 
evidences of recent volcanic activity on the -summit of the small 
Mlanje plateau (S.E. comer of the protectorate : hero there are two 
extinct craters with a basaltic outflow), and at the north end of 
Lake Nyasa and the eastern edge of the Tanganyika plateau. Here 
there are many craters and much basalt, or even lava ; also hot 
springs. 

M»iats and Minerals . — CJoId has boon found in the Shir6 High- 
lands, in the hills along the Nyasa -Zambezi watemarting, and 
in the mountainou.s region west of Lake Nyasa; silver (galena, 
tilver-lead) in the hills of the Nyasa-Zambezi wateniarting ; load 
in the same di.strict ; graphite in the western basin ot Lake Nyasa ; 
copper (pyritc.s and pure ore) m the west Nya.sa region and in the 
hills of North Western and North Eastern Rhodesia ; iron ore 
almost universally ; mica almo.st universally ; coal occurs in the north 
and west Nvasa districts (especially in the Karroo sandstones of the 
Rukuru valley), and perhaps along the Zambezi-Nyasa waterparting ; 
limestone in the Shir6 basin ; malachite in soutn-west Angoniland 
and North Western Rhodesia; and perhaps petroleum in places 
along the Nvasa-Zambezi waterparting, (See also Khodesia ) 

fVora.— No part of the country comes within the forest region of 
West Africa. The whole of It may be said to lie within the savannah 
or park-like division of the continent. A.s a general ruk*, the land- 
scape is of a pleasing and attractive character, well covered with 
vegetation and fairly well watered. Actual forests of lofty trees, 
forests of a West African type, arc few in number, and are chiefly 
limited to portion.s of the Nyika, Angoniland and Shir^* Highlands 
plateaus, and to a few nixiks in valleys near the south end of Tangan- 
yika. Patches of forest of tropical luxuriance may still be seen on 
the of Mounts Mlanje and Chtradzulu. On the upper plateaus 
of Mount Mlanje there are forests of a remarkable conifer (Widdring- 
Ionia whytet), a relation of the c>T)ress, which in appearance resembles 
much more the cedar, and is therefore wrongly styled the *' Mlanje 
cedar.*’ This tree is remarkable as being the most northern form of 
a group of yew-like conifers confined otherwise to South Africa (Cape 
Colony). Immense areas in the lower-lying plains arc covered by 
long, coarse grass, sometimes reaching 10 ft. in height. Most of the 
West African forest trees are represented in British Central Africa. 
A full list of the known flora has been compiled by Sir W. Thiselton- 
Dyer and his assistants at Kew, and is given in the first and second 
e(fition.s of Sir H. H. Johnston's work on British Central Africa. 
Amongst the principal vegetable products of the countr}' interesting 
for commercial put^scs may be mentioned tobacco (partly native 
varieties and partly introduced) ; coffee (wild coffee is said to grow 
in some of the mountainous districts, hut the actual coflee culti^ited 
by the European settlers has been introduced from abroad) ; rubber 
-derived chiefly from the various species of Landolpkia^ h'icus^ 
CHtandra, Carp^inus and Conopharygia, and from other apocy- 
naceous plants ; the Strophanthus pod (furnishing a valuable drug) ; 
(pound -nuts (Arachis and Voandteia)', the cotton plant; all 
African cultivated cereals {Sorghum, Penniseium, maize, rice, wheat 
— cultivated chiefly by I'uropeans — and Eleusim ) ; and six species 
of palms — the oil palm on the north-west (near Lake Nya.sa, at the 
south end of Tanganyika and on the Luapula), Borassus and 
Hyphaene, Phoenix (or wild date), Hnphia and the coco-nut palm. 
The last named was introduced by Arabs and Europeans, and is 
found on Lake Nyasa and on the lower Shirt. Mast of the European 
vegetables have been introiiuced, and thrive exceedingly well, 
ea{^atly the potato. The mango has also been introduce from 
India, and has taken to the Shirt Highlands as to a second home. 
Oranges, lemons and Umes have been planted by Europeans and 
Arabs in a few districts. European fruit trees do not ordinarily 
flourish, thongtwapples arc grown to some extent at Blantyre. The 
vine hitoerto W proved a failure. Pineapples give the best result 


among cultivated fruit, and strawberries do well in the higher 
districts. In the mountains the native wild brambles give black- 
berries of large size and excellent flavour. The vegetable product 
through which this protectorate first attracted trade was coffee, 
the e^qxpt of which, however, has passed through very disheartening 
fluctuations. In 1905-1906, 773,919 lb of coffee (value ;^i6,i23) 
were exported ; but auring this twelve months the crop of cotton — 
^uite a newly developed product, rose to 776,621 lb, from 285,185 lb 
in 1904-1905. An equally marked increase in tobacco and ground- 
nuts {Arachis) has taken place. Beeswax is a rising export. 

Fauna,-~The fauna ls on the whole very rich. It has affinities 
in a lew' respects with the West African forest region, but differs 
slightly from the countries to the north and south by the absence 
of suen animals as prefer drier climates, as for instance the oryx 
antelopes, gazelles and the ostrich. There is a complete blank in 
the distribution of this last between the districts to the soutli of the 
Zambezi and those of East Africa between Victoria Nyanza and the 
Indian Ocean. The giraffe is found in tlie Luanga vah^ ; it is also 
met with in the extreme north-east of the country. The ordinary 
African rhinoceros is still occasionally, but very rarely, seen in the 
Shire Highlands. The African elephant is fairly common throughout 
the whole territory. Lions and leopards are very abundant ; the 
zebra is still founil in great numbers, and belongs to the Central 
African variety of Burchell’s zebra, which is completely striped 
down to the hoofs, and is intermediate in many particulars between 
the true zebra of the mountains and BurchelFs zebra of the plains. 
The principal antelopes found are the sable and the roan {Hippo- 
tragus), five species of Cobus or waterbuck (the pukii, the Senga 
tntlnj. the lechwe, Crawshay's waterbuck and the common water- 
i>uck) ; the pallah, tsess6be (Damaliscus), hartebecst, brindled gnu 
(perhaps two species), several duykers (including the large Cephalophus 
svlvicultrix), klipspringer, oribi, stembok and reedbiick. Among 
tragelaphs are two or more bushbucks, the inyala, the water tragelaph 
{Limnotragus selousi), the kudu and Livingstone’s eland. The only 
buffalo is the common Cape .^*cies. The hyaena is the sjXJtted kind. 
The hunting dog is present. There are some seven species of nionkt‘ys, 
mcluding two baboons and one colobus. Tin* hippopotamus is found 
in the lakes and rivers, and all the.se sheets of water are infested with 
crocodiles, apparently belonging to but one species, the common Nile 
crocodile. 

Inhabitants . — The human race is represented by only one 
indigenous native type — the Negro. No trace is anywhere 
found of a Hamitic intermixture (unless perhaps at the north 
end of Lake Nyasa, where the physique of the native Awankonde 
recalls that of the Nilotic negro). Arabs from Zanzibar have 
settled in the country, but not, as far as is known, earlier than 
the beginning of the 19th centur}\ As the present wTiter takes 
the general term “ Negro ” to include equally the Bantu, 
Hottentot, Bushman and Congo Pygmy, this designation will 
cover all the natives of British Central Africa. The Bantu races, 
however, exhibit in some parts signs of Hottentot or Bushman 
intermixture, and there are legends in some mountain districts, 
especially Mount Mlanje, of the former existence of unmixed 
Bushman tribes, while Bushman stone implements are found 
at the south end of Tanganyika. At the present day the popula- 
tion is, as a rule, of a black or chocolate-coloured Negro type, 
and belongs, linguistically, entirely and exclusively to the Bantu 
family. The languages spoken offer several very interesting 
forms of Bantu speech, notably in the districts between the north 
end of Lake Nyasa, the south end of Lake Tanganyika, and the 
river Luapula. In the more or less plateau country'^ included 
within these geographical limits, the Bantu dialects are of an 
archaic type, and to the present writer it has seemed as though 
one of them, Kibemba or Kiwemba, came near to the original 
form of the Bantu mother-language, though not nearer than the 
interesting Subiya of southern Barotseland. Through dialects 
spoken on the west and north of Tanganyika, these languages 
of North Eastern Rhodesia and northern Nya^and and of the 
Kafukwe basin are connected with the Bantu languages of 
Uganda. They also offer a slight resemblance to Zulu-Kaffir, 
and it would seem as though the Zulu-Kaffir race must have come 
straight down from thecjountries to the north-east of Tanganyika, 
across the Zambezi, to their present home. Curiously enough, 
some hundreds of years after this southward migration, intestine 
wars and conflicts actually determined a north-eastward return 
migration of Zulus. From Matabeleland, Zulu tribes crossed 
the Zambezi at various periods (commencing from about 1820), 
and graduallv extended their ravages and dominion over the 
plateaus to the west, north and north-east of Lake Nyasa. The 
Zulu language is still spoken by the dominating caste in West 
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Nyasaland (see further Zululand: Eihn(iiofy\ Rrodesu; 
Ethnology ; and Yaos). As regards foreign settlers in this part 
of Africa, the Arabs may be mentioned first, though they are 
now met with only in very small numbers. The Arabs un- 
doubtedly first heard of this rich country — ^rich not alone in 
natural products such as ivory, but also in slaves of good 
quality—from their settlements near the delta of the river 
2^bezi, and these settlements may date back to an early 
period, and might be coeval with the suggested pre-Islamite 
Arab settlements in the gold-bearing regions of South East 
Africa. But the Arabs do not seem to have made much progress 
in their penetration of the country in the days before firearms ; 
and when fireanns came into use they were for a long time 
forestalled by the Portuguese, who ousted them from the Zam- 
bezi. But about the beginning of the 19th century the increasing 
power and commercial enterprise of the Arab sultanate of 
Zanzibar caused the Arabs of Maskat and Zanzibar to march 
inland from the east coast. They gradually founded strong 
slave-trading settlements on the east and west coasts of Lake 
Nyasa, and thence westwards to Tanganyika and the Luapuia. 
They never came in great numbers, however, and, except here 
and there on the coast of Lake Nyasa, have left no mixed de- 
scendants in the population. The total native population of all 
British Central Africa is about 2,000,000, that of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate being officially estimated in 1907 at 927,355. Of 
Europeans the protectorate possesses about 600 to 700 settlers, 
including some roo officials. (For the European population of 
the other territories, see Rhodesia.) The Europeans of British 
Central Africa are chiefly natives of the United Kingdom or 
.South Africa, l>ut there are a few Germans, Dutchmen, French, 
Italians and Portuguese. The protectorate has also attracted 
a number of Indian traders (over 400), Ijesides whom about 150 
British Indian .soldiers (Sikhs) are employed as the nucleus of 
an armed force.* 


Trade and Ctmmunications . — The total value of the trade of the 
protectorate in the year 1899-1900 was ^^255, 384, showing an in- 
crease of 75 % on the figures for the previous year, 1898-1899. 
Imports were valued at £176,035, an increase of 62 %, and exports 
at £79.440. an increase of 109 %. In 1905-1906 the imports reached 
/222.581 and the exports £56,778, The value of im^rts into the 
Kliotlesiun provinces during the same period was about £50,000, 
excluding railway material, and the exports £18,000. The principal 
exports are (l)esides minerals) coffee, cotton, tobacco, rubber and 
ivory. A number of Engli.shmcn and Scotsmen (perhaps 200) are 
settled, mainly in the Shir6 Highlands, as coffee planters. 

From the Chinde mouth of the Zambezi to Port Herald on the 
lower Shir6 communication is maintained by light-draught steamers, 
tliough in the dnr season ( April-November) steamers cannot always 
ascend as far as Port Herald, and barges have to be used to complete 
the voyage. A railway runs from Port Herald to Blantyrc, the 
commercial capital of the Shir^ Highlands. The “ Cape to Cairo ” 
railway, which crossed the Zambezi in 1905 and the Kafukwe in 
1906, reached the Broken Hill mine in 1907, and in 1909 was con- 
tiaued to the frontier of Belgian Congo. There are regular services 
^ steamer between the ports on Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika. 
Tne African trans - continental telegraph line (founded by Cecil 
Rhod(^) runs through the protectorate, and a branch line has lieen 
established from Lake Nyasa to Fort Jameson, the present head- 
quarters of the Chartered Company in North Eastern Rhodesia. 

rofwir.— The principal European settlement or town is Blantyxe 
iq.v.), at a height of arout 3000 ft. above the sea, in the Shir6 High- 
lands. This place was named after Livingstone's birthplaoe, and 
was founded in 1876 by the Church of Scotland mission. The 
government capital of the protectorate, however, is tZomtMU at the 
base of the mountain of that name. Other townships or sites of 
European settlements are Port Herald (on the lower SbirA), Chiromo 
(at the junction of the Ruo and the Shir6), Fort Anderson (on 
Mount Mlanje), Fort Johnston (near the outlet of the river Sbir6 
from the south end of Lake Nyasa), Kotakota and Bandawe (on the 
west coast of Lake Nyasa), Likoma (on an island off the east coast of 
I,ake Nyasa), Karonaa (on the north-west coast of take Nyasa), 
Fife (on the Nyasa-Tanganyikn plateau), Fort Jameson (capital 
of N.E. Rhodesia, near the nver l.uangwa), Abeicom (on the south 
end of Lake Tattjj^yika), Kalungpvisi (on the east coast of Lake 
Mweru) and Fort WMebery (near the Johnston Falls on the Luapuia 
[upper Congo]). 

AdminiftrtUifm.-^The present political divisions of the country 

' The organized armed forces and poUco are under the direction 
of the imperial government throughout British Central Africa, and 
number about 880 (150 Sikhs, 730 negroes and 14 British officers). 


are as follows:— The Nyasaland Protectorate, i,$, the dlatricts 
surrounding Lake Nyasa and the Shire province, are aanrihlstered 
directly under the imperial rovemment by a governor, who acts 
under the orders of the colonial office. The governor is assisted by 
an executive council and by a nominated legislative council, whicn 
consists of at least three members. The districts to the westward, 
forming the provinces of North Eastern and North Western Rhodesia, 
are governed by two administrators of the British South AMca 
Chartered Company, in consultation with the governor of Nyasaland 
and the colonial office. 

The history of the territory dealt with above is 
recent and slight. Apart from the va^e Portuguese wanderings 
during the i6th and 17th centuries, tne first European explorer 
of any education who penetrated into this country was the 
celebrated Portuguese of&:ial^ Dr F. J. M. de Lacerda e Almeida^ 
who journeyed from Tete on the Zambezi to the vidhity of Lake 
Mweru. But the real history of the country begins with the 
advent of David Livingstone, who in 1859 penetrated up the 
Shir^ river and discovered Lake Nyasa. Livingstone’s subse- 
quent journeys^ to the south end of Tanganyika, to Lake Mweru 
and to Lake Bangweulu (where he died in 1873), opened up ^ 
important part of South Central Africa and centred in it Brirish 
interests in a very particular manner. Livingstone’s death was 
soon foUowed by the entry of various missionary societies^ who 
commenced the evangelization of the count^ ; and these 
missionaries, together with a few Scottish settlers, steadily 
opposed the attempts of the Portuguese to extend their sway 
in this direction from the adjoining provinces of Mo^imibique 
and of the Zambezi. From out of the missionary societies grew 
a trading comply, the African Lakes Trading Corporation. 
This body came into conflict with a number of Arabs who had 
established themselves on the north end of Lake Nyasa. About 
1885 a struggle began between Arab and Briton for the possession 
of the country, which was not terminated until the year 1896. 
The African I^kes Corporation in its unofficial war enlisted 
volunteers, amongst whom were Captain (afterwards Sir F. D.) 
Lugard and Mr (afterwards Sir) Alfred Sharpe. Both these 
gentlemen were wounded, and the operations they undertook 
were not crowned with complete success. In 1889 Mr (afterwards 
Sir) H. H. Johnston was sent out to endeavour to effect a possible 
arrangement of the dispute between the Arabs and the African 
Lakes Corporation, and also to ensure the protection of friendly 
native chiefs from Portuguese aggression beyond a certain point. 
The outcome of these ^orts and the treaties made was the 
creation of the British protectorate and sphere of influence north 
of the Zambezi (see Africa : § 5). In 1891 Johnston returned 
to the country as imperial commissioner and consul-general. 
In the interval between 1889 and 1891 Mr Alfred Shupe, on 
behalf of Cecil Rhodes, had brought a large part of the country 
into treaty with the British South Africa Company. These 
territories (Northern Rhodesia) were administered (or four years 
by Sir Harry Johnston in connexion with the British Central 
^rica protectorate. Between 1891 and 1S95 ^ struggle 
continued, between the British authorities on the one hand and 
the Arabs and Mahommedan Yaos on the other, regarding the 
suppression of the slave trade. By the beginning of 1896 the 
last Arab stronghold was taken and the Yaos were completdy 
reduced to submission. Then foilow<»d, during X896-X898, wars 
with the Zulu (Angoni) tribes, who claimed to dominate and 
harass the native populations to the west of Lake Nyasa. The 
Angoni having been subdued, and the British South Africa 
Company having abo quelled the turbulent Awemba and Bashu- 
kulumbwe, there is a reasonable hope of the country enjoying 
a settled peace and considerable prosperity. This ^cdupect has 
been^ indeed, already realized to a considerable extent, though 
the increase of commerce has scarcely been as rapid as was 
anticipated. In 1897, on the transference of Sir Hany Johnston 
to Tunis, the commissimiership was conferred on Mr Allred 
Sharpe, who was created a K.C.M.G. in X903. In 1904 the 
administration of the protectorate, origi^ly directe4 by the 
foreign office, was transferred to the colonial office. In 19071,00 
the change in the title of the protectorate, the designation d the 
chief official was altered from commissioner to governor^ and 
executive and legislative councils were established. The minml 
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Burvtys And railway construction commenced under the foreign 
oflice were carried on vigorously under the colonial office. The 
increased revenue, from £51,000 in 1901-1902 to £76,000 in 
1905-1906, for the protectorate alone (see also Rhodesia), is 
on evidence of increasing prosperity. Expenditure in excess of 
revenue is met by grants in aid from the imperial exchequer, 
so far as the Nyasaland Protectorate is concerned. The British 
South Africa Company finances the remainder. The native 
population is well disposed towards European rule, having, 
indeed, at all times furnished the principal contingent of the 
armed force with which the African Lakes Company, British 
South Africa Company or the British government endeavoured 
to oppose Arab, Zulu or Awemba aggression. The protectorate 
government maintains three gunboats on Lake Nyasa, and the 
British South Africa Company an armed steamer on Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Unfortunately, though so rich and fertile, the land is not as 
a rule very healthy fur Europeans, though there are signs of 
improvement in this respect. The principal scourges are black- 
water fever and dysentery, besides ordinary malarial fever, 
malarial ulcers, pneumonia and bronchitis. The climate is 
agreeable, and except in the low-lying districts is never unbear- 
ably hot ; while on the high mountain plateaus frost frequently 
occurs during the dry seawm. 

See Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambezi, &c., by David and 
Charles LivingsHtone (18(15) ; Last Journals of David Livingstone, 
edited liv tin* Rev. Horact* Waller (1874) ; L. Monteith Pothering* 
ham, Adventures in Nyasaland (1801) ; Henry Drummond, Tropical 
Africa (4th ed,, 1891) ; Rev. D. C. Scott, An Encyclopaedic IHcttanary 
of the Mang'anja language, as spoken in British Central A frica (1891) ; 
Sir H. H. Johnston. British Central Africa (2nd ed., 1898) ; Mlss 
A. Werner. The Natives of British Central Africa (1906); John 
Buchanan, The Shirf^ Highlands (1885) ; Lionel D6cle. Threz Years 
in Savage Africa (1898) ; H. L. Ilurf, Nyasaland under the Foreign 
Ofpee (1903) ; 1. K. S. Moore, The Tanganviha Problem (1904) ; 
articles on North Eastejrn and North Western Rhodesia (chiefiy by 
Frank Melland) in the Journal of the African Society (1902-1906)', 
annual Reports on British Central Africa published by the Colonial 
Office : various linguistic works by Miss A. Werner, the Rev. Govan 
Robertson, Dr R. Laws. A. C, Madan, Father Ibrrend and Monsieur 
E. Jacottet. (H. H. J. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, the western province of the Dominion 
of Canada. It is bounded on the cast by the continental water- 
shed in the Rocky Mountains, until this, in its north-westerly 
course, intepects 120° W,, which is followed north to 60“ N., 
thus including within the province a part of the Peace river 
puntry to the east of the mountains. The southern boundary 
is formed by 49“ N, and the strait separating Vancouver Island 
from the state of Washington. The northern boundary is 60® N., 
the western the Pacific Ocean, upon which the province fronts 
for alH>ut 600 m., and the coast strip of Alaska for a further 
distance of 400 m. Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, as well as the smaller islands lying off the western coast 
of Can^a, belong to the province of British Columbia. 

Physical Features, — British Columbia u» essentially a mountainous 
country, for the Rocky Mountains which in the United States lie 
to the east of the Great Basin, on running to the north l)oar toward 
the west and approach the ranges which border the Pacific coast. 
Tlius British Columbia comprises practically the entire width of what 
has been termed the Cordillera or CordUleran belt of North America, 
between the i^allels of latitude above indicated. There are two 
ruling mountain syrtems in this l)elt — the Rocky Mountains proper 
on the north-east side, and the Coast Range on the south-west or 
Pacific side. Between tliese are subordinate ranges to which various 
local names have lioen given, as well os the “ Interior Plateau ’’—an 
elevated tract of hilly country, the hill summits having an accordant 
altitude, which lies to the east of the Coast Range. The several 
ranges, having been produced by successive foldings of the earth’s 
crust in a direction pcuallel to the border of the Pacific Ocean, have 
a common trend which is south-east and north-west. Vancouver 
Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are remnants of still another 
mountain range, which runs parallel to the coast but is now almost 
entirolv submerged beneath the waters of the Pacific. The province 
n^ht be said to consist of a series of parallel mountain ranges with 


ordinate infolded areas of Cretaceous which hold co^. llie average 
height of tha^range along the United States boundary is 8000 ft., 
but the range culminates between the latitudes of 51® and 53®, the 
highest peak in the Canadian Rockies being Mount Robwn. 13.700 


ft., although the highest peak in British Columbia is Mount Fair- 
weather on the International Boundary, which rises to 15,287 ft. 
Other high peaks in the Rocky Mountains of Canada are Columbia,' 
12,740 ft.; Forlies, 12.075; Assiniboine, 11,860; Bryce. 11,686; 
Temple, 11,626; Lyell, 11,463. There are a numl^r of passes over 
the Rocky Mountains, among which may be mentioned, beginning 
from the south, the South Kootenay or Boundary Pass, 7100 ft. ; 
the Crow’s Nest Pass, 5500 (this is traversed by the southern branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway and crosses great coal fields) ; the 
Kicking Horse or Wapta Pass, 5300 (which is traversed by the 'main 
line of the Canadian Pacific railway) ; the Athabasca Pass, 6025 ; 
the YeUow Head Pass, 3733 (whiefi will probably be used by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway) ; the Pine River Pass, 2850 ; and the 
Peace River Pass, 2000, through which the Peace river iiows. 

The Coast Range, sometimes called the Cascade Range, borders 
the Pacific coast for 900 m. and gives to it its remarkable character. 
To its partially submerged transverse valleys are due the excellent 
hartours on the coast, the deep sounds and inlets which penetrate 
far inland at many points, as well as the profound and gloomy fjords 
and the stupendous precipices which render the coast line an ex- 
aggerated reproduction of that of Norway. The coast is. in fact, 
one of the most remarkable in the world, measuring with all its 
indentations 7000 m. in the aggregate, and being fringed with an 
archipelago of innumerable islands, of which Vancouver Island and 
the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest. 

Along the south-western side of the Rocky Mountains is a very 
reniarkablc '/alley of considerable geological antiquity, m which some 
seven of the great rivers of the Pacific slope, among them the 
Kootenay, Columbia, Fraser and Finlay, flow for portions of their 
upper courses. This valley, which Ls from 1 to 6 m. in width, can 
be traced contmuously for a length of at least 800 m. One of the 
most important rivers of the wovince is the Fraser, which, rising in 
the Rocky Mountain.s, flows for a long distance to the north-west, 
and then turning south eventually crosses the Coast Range by a 
deep canton-like valley and empties into the Strait of Georgia, a 
few miles south of the city of Vancouver. The Columbia, which rise's 
farther south in the same range, flows north lor about j 50 m., 
crossing the main line of the Canadian Pacific railw'ay al Donald, 
and then bending abruptly back upon its former course, flows south, 
rccrossing the Canadian Pacific railway at Revelstoke, and on 
through the Arrow Lakes m the Kootenay country into the United 
States, emp^iiig into the Pacific Ocean at Astoria in the state 
of Oregon. These lako.s, as well as the other large lakes in southern 
British Columbia, remain open throughout the winter. In the 
north-western part of the province the Skeena Hows south-west 
into the Pacific, and still farther to the north the Stikine rises in 
British Columbia, but before entering the Pacific crosses the coast 
strm of Alaska. The Liard, rising in the same district, flows east 
and falls into the Mackenzie, which empties into the Arctic Ocean. 
The headwaters of the Yukon are also situated in the northern part 
of the province!. All these rivers are swift and are frequently 
interrupted l>y rapids, so that, as means of communication for com- 
mercial purposes, they are of indifferent value. Wherever Ime.s of 
railway are constructed, they lose whatever importance they may 
have held in this respect previously. 

At an early stage in the Glacial period British Columbia was 
covered by the Cordilleran glacier, which moved south-eastwards 
and north-westwards, in corre.spondence with the ruling features of 
the country, from a gathering-ground situated in the vicinity of the 
57th parallel. Ice from this glacier poured through passes in the 
coast ranges, and to a lesser extent debouched upon the edge of the 
great plains, beyond the Rocky Mountain range. The great valley 
between the coast ranges and Vancouver Island was also occupied by 
a glacier that moved in both directions from a central point in the 
vicinity of Valdez Island. The effects of this glacial action and of 
the long periods of erosion preceding it and of other physiographic 
changes connected with its passing away, have mosj important bear- 
ings on the distribution and character of the gold-bearing alluviums 
of the province. 

Climate , — The subjoined figures relating to temperature and pre- 
cipitation are from a table prepared by Mr R. F. Stupart, director 
of the meteorological service. 'Hie station at Victoria may be taken 
as representing the conditions of the southern part of the coast of 
British Columbia, although the rainfall is much greater on exposed 
parts of the outer coast. Agassiz represents the Fraser delta and 
Kamloops the southern intenor district. The mean temperature 
naturally decreases to the northward of these selected stations, both 
along the coast and in the interior, while the precipitation increases. 
The figures given for Port Simpson are of interest, as the Pacific 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway will be in this vicinity. 

Faw«a.— -Among the larger mammals are the big-horn or mountam 
sheep {Ovis canadensis), the Rocky Mountam goat {Maxama montaHa)y 
the grizzly bear, moose, woodland caribou, bl^k-tailed or mule deer, 
white-tailed deer, and coyote. All these are to be found only on the 
mainland. The black bear, wolf, puma, lynx, wapiti, and Columbian 
or coast deer are common to pa^s of both mainland and islands. 
Of marine mammals the most characteristic are the sea-lion, fur- 
seal, sea-otter and harbour-seal. About ^o apecies of bir^ are 
known to occur in the province, among which, as of special interest, 
may be mentioned the ourrowing owl of the dry, interior region, the 
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Mean Temp., Fahr. 

Absolute 

Temperature. 

Rainfall— Inches. 

Coldest 

Month. 

Warmest 

Month. 

Average 

Annual. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Wettest 

Month. 

Driest 

Month, 

Average 

Anniw. 

Victoria ^ . . . 

Agassiz * ... 

Kamloops > ... 

Port Simpson * . . 


an. 37'5» 
an. ss-o” 
an. 24 ‘2® 
an. 34-9® 

July 60-3® 

a? 

Aug. 56-9® 

48-8° 

489® 

471® 

451* 

90® 

101® 

88® 

-I® 

-xo® 

Dec. 7*98 
Dec. 9 '43 
J^uly x«6i 
Oct. XI *42 

Tnly ^ 
July 1*55 
April .37 
June 4-37 

M 

11 ’4$ 
94-63 


American magpie. Steller's jay and a true nut-cracker, Clark's 
crow [Picicorvus coluntbiantts). True jays and orioles are also well 
represented. The gallinaceous birds include the large blue grouse 
of the coast, replaced in the Rocky Mountains by the dusky grouse. 
The western form of the " spruce partridge “ of eastern Canada is 
also abundant, together witn several forms referred to the genus 
Bonasa, generally known as ** partridges ” or ruffed grouse. 
Ptarmigans also abound in many of the higher mountain regions. 
Of the Anatidae only jiassing mention need be made. During the 
spring and autumn migrations many species are found in great 
abundance, but in the summer a smaller number remain to breed, 
chief among which are the teal, mallard, wood-duck, spoon-bill, 
pin-tail, buffle-head, red -head, canvas-back, scaup-duck, &c. 

Area and Population,— The area of British Columbia is 
357,600 sq. m., and its population by the census of 1901 was 
190,000. Since that date this has been largely increased by the 
influx of miners and others, consequent upon the discovery of 
precious metals in the Kootenay, Boundary and A^n districts. 
Much of this is a floating population, but ^e opening up of the 
valleys by railway and new lines of steamboats, together with 
the settlements made in the vicinity of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, has resulted in a considerable increase of the permanent 
population. The white population comprises men of many 
nationalities. There is a large Chinese population, the census 
of 1901 returning 14,201. The influx of Chinamen has, however, 
practically ceased, owing to the tax of $500 per head imposed 
by the government of the dominion. Many Japanese h&ve also 
<;ome in. The Japanese are engaged chiefly in lumbering and 
fishing, but the Chinese are found everywhere in the province. 
Great objection is taken by the white population to the increasing 
number of “Mongolians,” owing to their competition with 
whites in the labour markets. The Japanese do not appear to be 
so much disliked, as they adapt themselves to the ways of white 
men, but they are equally objected to on the score of cheap 
labour ; and in 1907-1908 considerable friction occurred with 
the dominion government over the anti- Japanese attitude of 
British Columbia, which was shown in some rather serious riots. 
In the census of 1901 the Indian population is returned at 
25,488; of these 20,351 are professing Christians and 5137 are 
pagans. The Indians are divided into very many tribes, under 
local names, but fall naturally on linguistic pounds into a lew 
large groups. Thus the southern part of the mterior is occupied 
by the Salish and Kootenay, and the northern interior by the 
Tinneh or Athapackan people. On the coast are the Haida, 
Tsimshian, Kwakiatl, Nootka, and about the Gulf of Georgia 
various tribes related to the Salish proi)er. There is no treaty 
with the Indians of British Columbia, as with those of the plains, 
ior the relinquishment of their title to the land, but the govern- 
ment otherwise assists them. There is an Indian superintendent 
at Victoria, and under him are nine agencies throughout the 
province to attend to the Indians— relieving their sick ^d 
destitute, supplying them with seed and implement, settling 
their disputes and administering justice. The Indian fishing 
stations and burial grounds are reserved, and other land has 
been set apart for them for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 
A num^r of scho( 4 s have been established for their education. 
They were at one toe a dangerous element, but arc now quiet 
and peaceable. , , , 

The chief cities are Victoria, the capital, on Vancouver Island ; 
and Vancouver on the mainland, New Westminster on the 
Praser and Nanaimo on Vancouver Island. Rossland and 

' 48® 24' N., 123® 19' W., height 83 ft. 

* 49® 14" N., 121® 31' W., height 52 ft. 

» 50® 41' N., 120® 29' W., height 1193 ft 

* 54 * 34 ^ 


Nelson in West Kootenay, as well as Femie in East Kootenay 
and Grand Forks in the Boundary district, ate also places of 
importance. 

Mining. — Mini^ is the principal industry of Britisli^Columbia. 
The country is rich in gold, silver, copper, lead and coal, and 
has also iron deposits. From 1894 to 1904 the mining output 
increased from $4,225,717 to $18, 977^359* had 

reached $22460,295. The principal minerals, in order of value 
of output, are gold, copper, coid, lead and silver. Between 
1858— the year of the placer discoveries on the Fraser river and 
in the Cariboo district— and 1882, the placer yields were much 
heavier than in subsequent years, running from one to newly 
four million dollars annually, but there was no quartz mining^. 
Since 1899 placer mining hw increased considerably, althou^ 
the greater part of the return has been from lode mining. The 
Rossland, the Boundary and the Koot^y districts are the 
chief centres of vein-mining, yielding auriferous and cupriferous 
sulphide ores, as well as large quantities of silver-bearing lead 
ores. Ores of copper and the precious metals are being pro- 
spected and worked also, in several places along the coast imd 
on Vancouver Island. The mining laws are literal, and being 
based on the experience gained in the adjacent miniM centres 
of the Western States, are convenient and effective. The most 
important smelting and reducing plants are those at Trail and 
Nelson in the West Kootenay country, and at Grand Forks and 
Greenwood in the Boundary district. There are also numerous 
concentrating plants. Mining machinery of the most modem 
types is employed wherever machinery is required. 

The province contains enormous supplies of excellent coal, 
must of which ore as yet untouched. It is chiefly of Cretaceous 
age. The producing collieries are chiefly on Vancouver Island 
and on the western slope of the Rockies near the Crow’s Nest 
Pass in the extreme south-eastern portion of the province. 
Immense beds of high-grade bituminous coal and semi-anthracite 
are exposed in the Bulkley Valley, south of the Skeena river, 
not far from the projected line of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway. 
About one-half the coal mined is exported to the United States. 

Fisheries . — A large percentage of the commerce is derived from 
the sea, the chief product being salmon. Halibut* cod (several 
varieties), oolachan* sturgeon, herring, shad and many other fishes 
are also j)lentiful, but with the exception of the halibut these have 
not yet become the objects of extensive indu.stries. There are 
several kinds of salmon, and they run in British Columbia waters at 
different seasons of the year. ITie nuinnat or spring salmon is the 
largest and Ixjst table fish, and is followed in the latter part of the 
summer by the sockeye, which runs in enormous numbers up the 
Fraser and Skeena rivers. This is the fish preferred for canning. 
It is of brighter colour, more uniform in size, and comes in suim 
quantities that a constant supply can be reckoned upon by the 
canneries. About the mouth of the Fraser river from 1800 to 2600 
boats are occupied during the run. There is an especially large run 
of sockeye salmon in the Fraser river every fourth year, while in the 
year immediately following there is a poor run. The sUver salmon 
or cohoe arrives a little later than the sockeye, but is not much used 
for packing except when required to make up deficiencies. The 
dog-salmon is not canned, but large numbers are caught by the 
Japanese, who salt them for export to the Orient. The other 
varieties are of but Httle commercial importance at present, althou^ 
with the increasing demand for British Columbia salmon, ttie 
fishing season is being extended to cover the runs of at) the varieties 
of this fish found in the waters of the province. « ^ 

Great Britain is ttie largest but not the only market for Bntlsh 
Columbia salmon. The years vary in productiveness, 1901 having 
been unusually large and 1903 the smallest in elevenyeairs» but the 
average pack is about 700,000 cases of forty-eight i-Tbttdis, the greater 
part of all returns being from the Fraser river canneries, the Skeena 
river and the Rivers Inlet coming next in order. There are be- 
tween 60 and 70 caaneiies, of which about 40 are on the banks of 
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the FfMtr river Then? i» urgent need for the enactment of laws 
reetricting the catch of «Umon, as the mdustry is now seriously 
thrcatenrfl. The fish oils are extracted chiefly from several species 
of dog-hsh. and sometimes from the basking shark, as well as from 
the tKjlachan, which is also an edible fish. 

The fur-seal fishery is an important industry, though apparently 
a declining one. Owing to the scarcity of seals and international 
difluMiIties concerning fwlagic sealing in luring Sea. where the greatest 
number have been taken, the business of seal -hunting is losing 
favour. Salmon fish-hatcheries have been established on the chief 
rivers frequented by these fish. Oysters and lobsters from the 
Atlantic coast have been planted in British Columbia waters. 

Timhet. The province is rich in forest growth, and there is a 
steady demand for its lumber in the other parts of Canada as well 
as in South America, Africa, Australia and China. The following is a 
list of some of the more important trees— large leaved maple {Acet 
macropkytlum), red alder {Alnus rubral, western larch {Larix occi~ 
dtnialis), white spruce {Picea alba), Engellmatin's spruce {Picea 
Kneelmanii), Mensies’s spruc<* {Pvtea sitchensis), white mountain pine 
{Ptnus monticola), black pine {Finns Murray ana), yellow pine (Pinus 
pond f rasa), Douglas fir (Psfudo$suf(a Dou^lasii), western white oak 
{Quercus garryana), giant cedar {Thuya gt^nUa). yellow cypress or 
cedar {Thuya excelsa), western hemlock {Tsuga mertensian^. The 
principal timlicr of commerce Is the Douglas fir. The tree is often 
found 300 ft. high and from 8 to 10 ft. in diameter. The wood is 
tough and strong and highly valued for ships' spars as well as for 
building purposes. Red or giant cedar, which rivals the Douglas 
fir in girth, is plentiful, and is used for shingles as well as for interior 
work, liie western white spruce is also much employed for various 
purposes. There are about eiglity sawmills, large and small, in the 

I irovmcc. The amount of timber cut on dominion government 
Ends in 1004 was 22. 1^0.222 ft., and the amount cut on provincial 
lands was 323.271.368 ft., giving a total of 348,031.7^0 ft. In 1905 
the cut on dominion lands exceeded that in 1904. while the amount 
cut on provincial lands reached 450.385.5.54 ft- The cargo shipments 
of lumber for the years 1904 and 1903 were as follow.s : — 



1904. 

1905. 


Ft. 

Ft. 

United Kingdom . 

. . . 7,498.301 

13,690,869 

South America . 

. . . 15,647.808 

13.332.993 

Australia . . 

. . . 10.045.094 

11,596.48a 

South Africa . . 

• . • 2.517.154 

4.802.426 

7,093.681 

China and Japan . 

4,787.784 

Germany . . 

• • • 308.332 

983.342 

Fiji Islands . 

29.949 

Franco .... 

. . . 1,308,662 



42.199.777 

51.515.100 


There is a very large market for British Columbia lumber in the 
western provinces of Canada. 

yfgrii i^furc.- Although mountainous in character the province 
contains many tracts of good farming land. These lie in the long 
valleys between the mountain ranges of the interior, as well as on 
the lower slopes of the mountains and on the deltas of the rivers 
running out to the coast. On Vancouver Island also there is much 
good farming land. The conditions are in most places best suited to 
mixed farming ; the chief crops raised are wheat, oats, potatoes 
and hay. Some areas are especially suited for cattle and sheep 
raising, among which may be mentioned the Yale district and the 
country about Kamloops. Much attention has been given to fruit 
raising, especially in the Okanagan valley. Apples, plums and 
chemes are grown, as well as peaches, apiimts. grapes and various 
small fruits, notably strawberries. All these are of excellent quality. 
Hops are also cultivated. A large market for this fruit is opening 
up m the rapidly growing provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Imports ind Exports.^Far the year ending June 30th, 1905, the 
total exports and imports (showing a slight gradual increase on 
the two precede years) were valued at $16,677,882 and $12,565,019 
respectively. The exports were classified as follows ; — ^Mines, 
$9,777,413: fisheries, $1,101,533; lorests, $1,046,718; animals, 
$471,231; agriculture. $119,416; manufactures. $1,883,777; 
miscellaneous, $1,106,643; coin and ooHion, $171,131. 

Rai/iMiys.— The PaciiK division of the Canadian Pacific railway 
enters Btitish Columbia through the Rocky Mountains on the east 
and runs for about 300 m. across the province before reaching the 
terminus at Vancouver. A branch of the same railway leaves the 
main line at Medicine Hat. and running to the jouth-west, crosses 
the Rocky Mountains through the Crow's Nist Pass, and thus 
enters British Cotiiinbia a abo^ distance north of the United States 
boundary. This continues across the province, running approxi- 
mately parallel to the boundary as far as Midway in what la known 
as the Boundary districl. The line has opened up extensive coal 
fields and crosses a productive mining district. On Vancouver Island 
there are two railways, the Esquimalt & Nanaimo railway (78 m.) 
coBiMciing the coal fields with the southern ports, and the Victoria & 
Sydn^ railway, about t6 m. in length. The Great Northern has 
anQ4 number of short lines In die soiithem portion of the province. 
coimMting ^ — *“ 1- 


1627 m. of railway in the province, of which 1187 were owned or 
controlled by the Canadian Pacific railway. 

Shipping.— The Canadian Pacific Railway Compmiy has two lines 
of mail steamer running from Vancouver and Victoria : (i) the 
Empress line, which runs to Japan and China once in three weeks, 
ana (2) the Australian line to Honolulu, Fiji and Sydney, once a 
month. The .same company also has a line of steamers running to 
Alaska, as well as a fleet of coasting steamers. 

Government. — Tlie province is governed by a lieutenant-governor, 
appointed by the governor-general in council for five years, but 
sumect to removal for cause, an executive council of five ministers, 
and a single legislative cham^r. The executive council is appointed 
by the lieutenant-governor on the advice of the first minister, and 
retains office so long as it enjoys the support of a majority of the 
legislature. The powers of the lieutenant-governor in regard to 
the provincial government are analogous to those of governor-general 
in respect of the dominion government. 

The British North Amenca Act (1867) confederating the colonies, 
defines the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature as distinguished 
from that of the federal parliament, but within its own jurisdiction 
the province makes the laws for its own governance. The act of the 
legislature may be disallowed, within one vear of its passage, by the 
governor-general in council, and is also subject to chulenge as to its 
legality in the supreme court of Canada or on appeal to the juridical 
committei' of the privy council of the United Kingdom. British 
Columbia sends three senators and seven members to the lower 
house of the federal parliament, which sits at Ottawa. 

Justice. — There is a supreme court of British Columbia presided 
over by a chief justice and five puisne judges, and there are also a 
number of county courts. In British Columbia the supreme court 
has jurisdiction in divorce cases, this right having been invested in 
the colony before confederation. 

Religion and Education. -In 1901 the population was divided by 
creeds as follows ; Church of England, 40,687 ; Methodist, 25,047 ; 
Presbyterian, 34.081; Roman Catholic. 33,639; others. 40.197: 
not stated, 5003 ; total, 178,654. The educational system of British 
Columbia differs slightly from that of other provinces of Canada. 
There are three clas-ses of schools -^mmon, graded and high —all 
maintained by the government and all free and undenominational. 
There is only one college in the province, the " McGill University 
College of British Columbia " at Vancouver, which is one of the 
colleges of McGill University, whose chief seat is at Montreal. The 
schools are controlled by trustees selected by the ratepayers of 
each school district, and there is a superintendent of education actmg 
under the provincial secretary. 

Finance. — Under the terms of union with Canada, British Columbia 
receives from the dominion government annually a certain contribu- 
tion. which in 1905 amounted to $307.0^. This, with provincial 
taxes on real property, personal property, income tax, sales of public 
land, timber dues. &c.. amounted in the year 1905 to $2,920,461. 
The expenditure for the year was $2,302,417. Tlic gross debt of 
the province in 1905 was $13,252,097,' with assets of $4.463, 86(), 
or a net debt of $8,788,228. These assets do not include new 
legislative buildings or other public works. The income tax is on a 
sliding scale. In 1899 a fairly close estimate was made of the capital 
invested in the province, which amounted to $307,385,000, including 
timber, $ioo,ooo,oot> ; railways and telegraphs, $47,500,000 ; 
mining plant and smelters. $10,500,000 ; municipal assewments, 
I45.000.000 ; provincial assessments, $51,500,000 ; in addition to 
private wealth, $280,000,000. There are branch offices of one or 
more of the Canadian banks in each of the larger towns. 

History, — The discovery of British Columbia was made by 
the Spaniard Perez in 1774. With Cook’s visit the geographical 
exploration of the coast began in 1778. Vancouver, in 1792-1794, 
surveyed almost the entire coast of British Columbia with much 
of that to the north and south, for the British government. 
The interior, about the same time, was entered by Mackenzie 
and traders of the N.W. Company, which in 1821 became 
amalgamated with the Hudson’s Bay Company. For the next 
twenty-eight years the Hudson’s Bay Company niled this 
immense territory with beneficent despotism. In 1849 
Vancouver Island was proclaimed a British colony. In 1858, 
consequent on the discovery of gold and the large influx of 
miners, the mainland territory was erected into a colony under 
the name of British Columbia, and in 1866 this was united with 
the colony of Vancouver Island, under the pune name. In 
1871 British Columbia entered the confederation and became 
part of the Dominion of Canada, sending three senators and six 
(now seven) members to the House of Commons of the federal 
parliament. One of the conditions under which the colony 
entered the dominion was the speedy construction of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, and in 1876 the non-fulfilment of this 
promise and the apparent indiflerence of the government at 
rn, 4-bA f^rii'MAfitations of British Columbia created 
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(trained relations^ which were only ameliorated when the 
x)nstruction of a transcontinenta] road was began. In sub* 
(equent years the founding of the city of Vancouver by the 
iht establishment of the first Canadian steamsl^ line 
to China and Japan^ and that to Australia, together with the 
iisputes with the United States on the subject of pelagic seiUing, 
Old the discovery of the Kootenay and Boundary mining 
districts, have been the chief events in the history of the province. 

AuTHoarriBS. —Cook’s Voyag$ to the Pe^Ufic Ocean (London, 
1784) ; Vancouver, Voyage of Discovery to the Pacife Ocean (London. 
1798) ; H. H. Bancroft's works, vol. xxxii.. History of British 
Coluftibia (San Francisco, 1887) ; ^gg's History ofBriiish Columbia 
(Toronto, 1894) ; Gosnell, Year Book (Victoria, British Columbia, 
1897 and 1905) : Annual Reports British Columbia Board of Trade 
(Victoria) ; Annual Reports of Minister of Mines and other Depart' 
mental Reports op the Provincial and Dominion Governments ; 
Catalogue of Provincial Museum (Victoria) ; Reports Geological 
Survey of Canada (from 1871 to date) ; Reports of Canadian Pacific 
{Government) Surveys (1872-1880); Reports of Committee of Brii. 
Assn. Adv. Science on N.W. Tribes (1884-1895): Lord. Naturalist 
in Vancouver Island (London, 1866); Bering Sea Arbitration Re- 
print of letters to Times), (London, 1893); Report of Bering Sea 
Commission (London, Government, 1892) ; A. M6tin, La Cofombie 
Britanniaue (ParLs, 1908). See also various works of reference under 
Canada. (G. M. D. ; M. St J. ; F. D. A.) 


steps with intervening pkteaus leads to a broad aOne of high 
gre^d remarkable for the abundant traces of volcanic action. 
I This broad upland is furrowed by the eastern “ ^*vaflcy/* 
formed by the subsidence of its floor and occupied in parts hy 
! lakes without outlet Towards riie west a basin of lower eleva- 
tion is partiaRy occupied by Victoria Nyansa, drained north 
to the I^e, while still farther inland the ^ound again rises to 
a second volcanic belt, culminating in the Ruwenzori range. 

I (See 2UNZ1BAR, and for Uganda protectorate see Uoakda.) 
' The present article treats of the East Africa protectomte only. 

I Topography.— Tht southern frontier, coterminous with the 

northern frontier of (merman East Africa, runs npr'Ui-west from 
the mouth of the Umba river in 4° 40' S. to Victoria Nyansa, 
which it strikes at i® S., deviating, however, so a*i,to leave 
Mount Kilimanjaro wholly in German tcrritoiy. The eastern 
boundary is the Indian Ocean, the coast line being about 400 m. 
On the north the protectorate is bounded by Abyssinia and 
Italian Somsdiland ; on the west by Uganda. It has an area 
of about 240,000 sq. m., and a population estimated at from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000, including some 25,000 Indians and 3000 
Europeans. Of the Europeans many are emigrants from 
South Africa ; they include some hundreds of Boer families. 


BRITISH BAST AFRICA, a term, in its widest sense, including The first of the parallel rones— the coast plain or “ Temborari 

all the territory under British influence on the eastern side of ■ « generally of inamificant width, vanjing from 2 to 10 .^ except 

^ AX • - 4.U w tlic vallevs of the mam rivers. The shore line is broken by 

Africa between German East Africa on the south and Abyssima ^yg branching creeks, often cutting oflf islands from the main' 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the north. It compnses jand. Such nre Mvita or WomboHa in 4“ 4' S., and the larger islands 
the protectorates of Zanzibar, Uganda and East Africa. Apart of Lamu, Manda and Patta (the l-amu archipelago), between 2® ao' 
from a na^ow belt of co^tknd, the ^tin^^ j T. 

almost entirely to the great plateau of East Africa, rarely falling 


below an elevation of 2000 ft., while extensive sections rise to a 
height of 6000 to 8000 ft. From the coast lowlands a series of 
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and 2® S. 

one indentation of Port Dumford in i” 10' 
wards by a row of small islands. Beyond the coast plain the 
country rises in a generully well defined step or steps to an alti- 
tude of some 800 ft., forming the wide level plain called “ Nyika 
„ (uplands), largely composed of quartz. It con- 
tains targe waterless areas, such as the Taru 
desert in the Mombasa district. The next sti^e 
in the ascent is marked by an intermittent line 
of mountains — gnetssose or schistose — running 
generally north-north-west, sometimes in parallri 
chains, and rq>rcsenting the primitive axis of 
the continent. Their height varies from 5000 to 
8000 ft. Farther inland grassy uplands extend 
to the ea.stcm edge of the nft- valley, though 
varied with cultivated ground and forest, the 
former especially in Kikuyu, the latter between 
o® and 40' J?. The most extensive grassy 
plains are those of Kapte or Kapote and Aihi, 
between 1® and 2® S. The general altitude of 
these uplands, the surface of which is largely 
composed of lava, varies from 5000 to 8000 ft. 
This rone contains the highest elevations in 
British East Africa, including the volcanic pile 
of Kenya (g.v.) (17*007 ft.). Sattima (13.214 ft.) 
and Nandarua (about 12,900 ft,). Tlie Sattima 
(Settima) range, or Aberdare Moimtains, has a 
general elevation of fully 10,000 ft. To the west 
the fall to the rift-valley is marked by a line of 
diflB, of which the best-defined portions are the 
Kikuyu escarpment (8000 ft.), just south of 1® 
S.. and the Laikipia escarpment, on the equator. 

One of the main watersheds of £a.st Africa runs 
close to the eastern wall of the rift-valley, sepa- 
rating the basins of inland drainage from the 
rivers of the east coast, of which the two largest 
wholly within British East Africa are the Sabaki 
and Tana, both separately noticed. The Guano 
Nyiro rises in the hills north-west of Konya 
and flows in a north-east direction. Alter a 
course of over 350 m. the river in about 1® N„ 
39® 30' E. is lost in a marshy expanse known as 
the Lorian Swamp. 

The rift-valley, though with a generally level 
floor, is divided by transverse ridges mto a 
series of basins, each containing a take without 
outlet. The aouthemmost sectm within Britidi 
East Africa is formed by the add Dogil^ plains, 
drained south towards German territory. At 
their north end rise the extinct volcaiioes of 
Suswa (7800 ft.) and Longonot (8700). the latter 
on the ridge dividing ofl the next basiil— that of 
Lake Naivasha. Tl^is a small fresh-water lake. 
6135 ft above the sea. measuring some 13 m. each 
way. Its basin is closed to the north by the ridge 
of Mount Bnru. beyond which is the basin of the 
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Stitt smaller Lakes Nakuro(5845 ft.)and Elinenteita(586o ft.), followed 
in torn by that of Lakes Hannington and Bwingo (q.v.). Bevond 
Baringo the valley is drained north into Lake Bogota, in a* N.. 
Home 35 ra. long, while north of this lies the much larger Lake 
Riidol/ie.e.). the valley becoming here somewhat less defined. 

On the west of the rift-vallev the wall of clifis is best marked 
lietween the equator and i S., where it is known as the Man Escarp- 
ment, and about i" N., where the Elgeyo Escarpment falls to a 
longitudinal valley separated from Lake Baringo by the ridge of 
Kamasia. Opposite I^k»‘ Naivasha the Man Escarpment Is over 
gooo ft. high. Its crest is covered with a vast forest. To the .south 
the woods become more open, and the plateau falls to an open country 
drained towards the Dogilani plain.s. On the west the cultivated 
districts of Sotik and Liimbwa, broken by wooded heights, fall 
towards Victoria Nyanasa. The Man plateau reaches a height of 
Qooo ft. on the equator, north of which Is the somewhat lower Nandi 
country, well watered and partly forested. In the treeless plateau 
of IJasin Gishu, west of Elgeyo, the land again rises to a height of 
over 8 chi() ft., and to the west of this is the great mountain mass of 
Elgon East of lake Rudolf and south of Lake Stefanie is a 

large waterless steppe, mainly volcanic in character, from which rise 
mountain ranges. The highest peak ts Mount Kanjora. 6900 ft. 
high. South of this arid region, strewn with great lava stones, are 
the Rcndile uplands, affording pasturage for thousands of camels. 
Running north-west and soutli-eost between Lake Stefanie and the 
Dana tributary of the J uba is a mountain range with a steep escarp- 
iiirnt towards the south. It is known as the Goro Escarpment, and 
at its eastern end it forms the lioundary between the protectorate 
and Abyssinia. South-east of it the country is largely level bush 
covered plain, mainly waterless. 

[Geology . — The geological formations of British East Africa 
occur in four regions possessing distinct physiographical features. 
The coast plain, narrow in the south and rising somewhat 
.steeply, consists of recent rocks. The foot plateau which succeeds 
i.H composed of sedimentary^ rocks dating from Trias to Jurassic. 
'ITie ancient plateau commencing at Taru extends to the borders 
of Kikuyu and is composed of ancient crystalline rocks on which 
immense quantities of \'olcanic rocks —post- Jurassic to Recent — 
have accumulated to form the volcanic plateau of Central East 


Recent . 


Africa, 

The formations ncogiii/ed are given in the following table : — 
Sedimentary, 

[ 1. Alluvium and 8up<’rficial sands. 

. *! 2. Modem lake deposits, living coral rock. 

(3. Raised coral rock, conglomerate of Mom- 
ha.su Ishuul. 

14. Gravels with flint implements. 

\ 5. Glacial beds of Kenya. 

O. Shales and limestones of Changamwe. 

1 7. Flog.s and sandstones. 

(8. Grits and shales of Masara and Tarn, 
g. Shales of the Sabaki river. 

1 10. Schists ami quartxites of Nandi. 

111. Gneisses, sctiists, granites. 


IMeisloccne 
J urassic 
Karroo 
Carboniferous ? 
Archaean 


Igneous and Volcanic. 

Recent . . Active, dormant and extinct volcanoes. 

Post-J urassic /Kibo and volcanoes of the rift-valley. 
to Pleistocene \Kimawenii, Kenya and plateau eruptions. 

Archaean. - These rocks prevail in the districts of Taru, Nandi 
and throughout ITkamfia. A coarse gneiss is the predominant rock, 
but is associated with gametiferons mica-schists and much intrusive 
granite. Hornblende schists and lieds of metamorphic limestone 
are rare. Cherty quaiizites interlH'dded with mylonites occur on the 
flanks of the Nandi hills, but their age is not known. 

CarhmtiferoMs ? —From shales cm the Sabaki river Dr Gregory 
obtained fish -scales and sjiecimens of J*aiaeanodonta Fisekeri. 

Karroo . — The grits of Masara, near Raliai mission station and 
Mombasa, have yielded specimens of Glassopteris browniana var. 
indira, thus indicating their Karroo age. 

yi«ra»tc.— Shales and limestones of tltts ago are well seen along 
the railway near Changamwe. They contain gigantic ammonites. 
According to Waagen the ammonites show a striking analogy to 
forms from the Acanthicus tone of East India. Belemnites are 
plentiful. 

PUistocam.^ These are feebly represented by some boulder beds 
on the higher slopes of Kilimanjaro and Kenya. They show that in 
PlfM^one times the glaciers of Kilimanjaro ilmd Kenya extended 
inhiii urtlier down the mountain slopes. 

JVtweni.— The ancient and more modem lake dejiosits have so far 
yietdlfiS no mammalian or other organic remains of interest. 

Iqnmue and Volcanic . — A bolt of volcanic rocks, over 150,000 sq. 
m. in area, extends from beyond the southern to Ix'yond the northern 
territorial limits. They belong to an older and a newer act. The 
older ^oup commenced with a series of fissure eruptiona along the 
^,^-elte of tlm present rllt-valley and parallel with it. From these 
dfiorea immense and repeated flows of lava spread over the Kapte 
V Ipld Laikipia plateaus^ At about the same time, or a little later. 


K^va and Kimawenai, Elgon and Chibchaiagnani were in eruption. 
The age of these volcanic outbursts cannot be more definitely stated 
than that they are post- Jurassic, and probably extended through 
Cretaceous into early Tertiary times. This great volcanic period 
wa.s followed by the eruptions of Kibo and seme of the larger vol- 
canoes of the rift-valley. The flows from Kibo include nepheline 
and leucite basanite lavas rich in soda felspars. They bear a close 
resemblance to the Norwegian " Rhombenporphyrs.'* The chain of 
volcanic cones along the northern lower slopes of Kilimanjaro, those 
of the Kyuht mountains, Donyo Ixmgonot and numerous craters 
in the rift valley r^ion, arc of a slightly more recent date. A few 
of the volcanoes in the latter region have only recently become 
extinct ; a few may be onlv dormant. Donyo Bum still emits 
small quantities of steam, while Mount Teleki, in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Rudolf, was in eruption at the close of the 19th century,] 

Climate, Flora and Fauna , — In its climate and vegetation 
British East Africa again shows an arrangement of zones parallel 
to the coast. The coast region is hot but is generally more 
healthy than the coast lands of other tropical countries, this 
being due to the constant breeze from the Indian Ocean and to 
the dryness of the soil. The rainfall on the coast is about 35 in. 
a year, the temperature tropical. The succeeding plains and the 
outer plateaus are more arid. Farther inland the highlands — 
in which term may be included all districts over 5000 ft. high — 
are very healthy, fever being almost unknown. The average 
temperature is about 66® F. in the cool season and F. in the 
hot season. Over 7000 ft. the climate becomes distinctly colder 
and fro.sts are experienced. The average rainfall in the highlands 
is between 40 and 50 in. The country bordering Victoria Nyanza 
is typically tropical j the rainfall exceeds 60 in. in the year, and 
this region is quite unsuitable to Europeans. The hottest period 
throughout the protectorate is December to April, the coolftst, 
July to September. The “greater rains” fall from March to 
June, the “ smaller rains ” in November and Deceml^r. The 
rainfall is not, however, as regular as is usual in countries within 
the tropics, and severe droughts are occasionally experienced. 

In the districts bordering Victoria Nyanza the flora resembles 
that of Uganda {q.v,). The characteristic trees of the coa'-t regions 
are the mangrove and coco-nut palm. Ebony grows in the scrub- 
jungle. Vast forests of olives and junipers are found on the Man 
escarpment ; the cotton, fig and bamboo on the Kikuyu escarpment ; 
and in several regions are dense forests of great trees whose low(si 
branches are 50 ft. from the ground. Two varieties of the valuabU* 
rubber-vine, Landolphia ftorida and Landolphia Kirkii, are found 
near the coast and in the forests. The higher mountains preserve 
distinct species, the surviving remnants of the flora of a cooler period. 

The fauna is not abundant except in large mammals, which ari^ 
very numerous on the drier steppes. They include tlic camel 
(confined to ilu; arid northern regions), elephant (more and more 
restricted to unfrequented districts), rhinoceros, bufiiaio, many kinds 
of antelope, zebra, giraffe, hippopotamus, Hon and other carnivora, 
and numerous monkeys. In many parts the rhinoceros is particu- 
larly abundant and dangerous. Crocodiles are common in the larg(‘r 
rivers and in Victoria Nyanza. Snakes are somewhat rare, the most 
daugerouK l>eing the puff-adder. Centijxfles and scorpions, as wt*ll 
as mos(|uitoes and other insects, arc also less common than in most 
tropical countries. In some districts bees are exceedingly numerous. 
The birds include the ostricli, stork, bustard and .secretary-bird 
among the larger varieties, the guinea fowl, various kinds of spur 
fowl, and the lesser bustard, the wild pigeon, weaver and hornoill. 
By the banks of lakes and rivers arc to be seen thousands of cranes, 
pelicans and flamingoes. 

Inhabitants , — The white population is chieflt' in the Kikuyu 
uplands, the rift-valley, and in the Kenya region. The whites 
are mostly agriculturists. There are also numbers of Indian 
settlers in the same districts. The African races include repre- 
sentatives of various stocks, as the countr}’ forms a borderland 
between the N^o and Hamitic peoples, and contains many 
tribes of doubtful affinities. Tl>e Bantu division of the negri^s 
is represented chiefly in the south, the principal trilxs lieing the 
Wakamba, Wakikuyu and Wanyika. Ily the north-east shores 
of Victoria Nyanza dwell the Kavirondo (q.v.), a race remarkable 
among the tribes of the protectorate for their nudity. Nilotic 
tribes, including the Nandi {q,v,), Lumbwa, Suk and Turkana, 
are found in the north-west. Of Hamitic strain are the Masai 
(q.v,), a race of cattle-rearers speaking a Nilotic language, who 
occupy port of the uplands bordering on the eastern rift-valley. 
A branch of the Masai which has adopted the settled life of 
agriculturists is known os the Wakuafi. The Galla section of 
^ Hamites is represented, among others, by Borani Hving 
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south of the Goto Escarpment (though the true Boran countries 
are Liban and Dirri in Abyssinian territory), wWle ^mali occupy 
the country between the Tana and Juba rivers. Of the Somali 
tribes the Herd dwell near the coast and are more or less station* 
ar>\ Further inland is the nomadic tribe of Ogaden Somali. 
The Gurre, another Somali tribe, occupy the country south of 
the lower Daua. Primitive hunting tribes are the Wandorobo 
in Masailand, and scattered tribes of small stature in various 
parts. The coast*land contains a mixed popularion of Swahili, 
Arab and Indian immigrants, and representatives of numerous 
interior tribes. 

Provides aitd Toum.--Tht protectorate has been divided 
into the provinces of Sey3ddie (the south coast province, capital 
Mombasa); Ukamba, which occupies the centre of the pro- 
tectorate (capital Nairobi) ; Kenya, the district of Mt. Kenya 
(capital Fort Hall) ; Tanaland, to the north of the two provinces 
first nam^ (capital l^mu); Juhaland, the northern region 
(capital Kismayu) ; Naivasha (capital Naivasha) ; and Kisumu 
(capital Kisumu) ; each being in turn divided into districts and 
sub-districts. Naivasha and Kisumu, which adjoin the Victoria 
Nyanza, formed at first the eastern province of Uganda, but were 
transferred to the East Africa protectorate on the ist of April 
1902. The chief port of the protectorate is Mombasa (g.v.) with 
a population of about 30,000. The harbour on the south-west 
side of Mombasa island is known as Kilindini, the terminus of 
the Ug^da railway. On the mainland, nearly opposite Mombasa 
town, is the settlement of freed slaves named Freretown, after 
Sir Bartle Frere. Freretown (called by the natives Kisaoni) is 
the headquarters in East Africa of the Church Missionaiy^ 
Society. It is the residence of the bishop of the diocese of 
Mombasa and possesses a fine church and mission house. Lamu, 
on the island of the same name, 150 m. north-east of Mombasa, 
is an ancient settlement and the headquarters of the coast Arabs. 
Here are some Portuguese ruins, and a large Arab city is buried 
beneath the sands. The other towns of note on the coast are 
Malindi, Patta, Kipini and Kismayu. At Malindi, the “ Melind 
of Paradise Lost, is the pillar erected by Vasco da Gama when he 
visited the port in 1498. The harbour is very shallow. Kismayu, 
the northernmost port of the protectorate, 320 m. north-east of 
Mombasa, is the last sheltered anchorage on the east coast and 
is invaluable as a harbour of refuge. Flourishing towns have 
grown up along the Uganda railway. The most important, 
Nairobi (q.v.), 327 m. from Mombasa, 257 from Port riorence, 
was chosen in 1907 as the administrative capital of the protec- 
torate. Naiv^ha, 64 m. north-north-west of Nairobi, lies in the 
rift-valley close to Lake Naivasha, and is 6230 ft. ab<we the sea. 
It enjoys an excellent climate and is the centre of a European 
agricultural settlement. Kisumu or Port Florence (a term 
confined to the harbour) is a fiourishing town built on a hill 
overlooking Victoria Nyanza. It is the entrepot for the trade 
of Uganda. 

ComMiMMica/tonf.— Much has been done to open up the country by 
means of roads, including a trunk road from Momlmsa, by Kibwesi 
in the upper Sabaki basin, and Lake Naivasha, to Berkeley Bay on 
Victoria Nyanza. But the moat important engineering work under- 
taken m the protectorate wa.s the construction of a railway from 
Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza. for which a preliminary survey was 
executed in 1892, and on which work was begun in 1896. The line 
chosen roughly coincides with that of the road, until the equator 
is reached, after which it strikes by a more direct route across the 
Mail plateau to the lake, which it reaches at Port Florence on 
Kavirondo Gulf. The railway is 384 m. long and is of metre (3 *28 ft) 
gauge, the Sudan, and South and Central African lines being of 3 ft. 
6 in. gauge. The Uganda railway is essentially a mountain fine, 
with gradients of one in fifty and one in sixty. From Mombasa it 
crosses to the mainland by a bridge half a mile long, and ascends 
the plateau till it reaches the edge of the rift-valley, 346 m. from its 
starting point, at the Kikuyu Escarpment, where it is 7600 ft. above 
the sea. It then deeeeiMls across ravines bridged by viaducts to 
the valley Boor, dropping to a level of 6011 ft., and next ascending 
the opposite (Man) escarpment to the summit, 8321 ft. above sea- 
level — ^the highest point on the line. In the remaining 100 m. of its 
course the level sinks to 3738 ft., the altitude of the station at Port 
Florence. The railway was built by the British government at a 
cost of /5,33 Looo. or about /g3oo per mile. The first locomotive 
nached Victoria Nyanza on mt 26th of December iqor ; and the 
permanent way was practkally completed by March 1903, when Sir 
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George WUtehonsei the engineer who had been in charge of the con* 
Stratton from the beginning, resigned his post The railway, by 
doing aemy with the carriage of goods by men. gave the final tkath- 
blow to the slave trade in that part of Eaat Africa. It also facilitated 
the continued occupation and development of Ugaiida, whidi was, 
prev^s to Its construction, an almoet impossible task, owing to the 
prohibitive cost of mt carriage of goods from the coast -^60 per ton. 
ine two avowed objects of the railway— -the destruction of the slave 
and the securing of the Britiim poaition in Uganda — have 
^n attained ; moreover, the railway by opening up land enitable 
for European settlement has also done much towards making a 
prosperous colony of the protectorate, which was regarded before 
mt advent of the line as little better than a desert (see Mtiforv). 

The railuny also shows a fair return on the capital exrisnditoie. &e 
surplus dter defraying all working expenses being /5o,ooo in 1003- 
1906 and ^76.000 in 1906-1907. 

Mombasa is visited by the boats of several steamship companies, 
roe German East Africa line maintaining a fortnightly ser^ from 
H^buig. There is also a regular service to and from India. A 
^ble connecting Mombasa with Zanzibar puts the protectorate in 
dirwt telegraphic communication with the rest of the world. TTiero 
IS also an inland system of telegraphs connecting the chief towns with 
one another and with Uganda. 

Agriculture aud other Industries. — In the coast region and by the 
shores of Victoria Nyanza the products are tropical, and cultivation 
IS mainly m the hands of the natives or of Indian immigrants, 
^ere are, however, numerous plantations owned by Europeans. 
Rice, maize and other grains arc raised in la^e quantities ; cotton 
and tobacco are cultivated. The coco-nut palm plantations yield 
copra of excellent quality, and the bark of the mangrove trees is 
exported for tanning purposes. In some inland districts beans of 
the castor oil plant, which grows in great abundance, are a lucrative 
article of trade. The sugar-cane, which grows freely in various places, 
is cultivated by the natives. Tlie collection of rubber lilccwiso 
employs numbers of people. 

Among the European settlers in the higher regions much attention 
is devoted to the production of vegetables, and very large crops of 
potatoes are raised. Oats, barley, wheat and coffee are also grown. 
The uplands are peculiarly adapted for the raising of stock, and 
many of the white settlers possess large flocks and herds. Merino 
sheep have been introduced from Australia. Ostrich farms have 
also been established. Clover, lucerne, ryegrass and similar grasses 
have been introduced to improve and vary the fodder. Other 
vegetable products of economic value arc many varieties of timber 
trec.s, and fibre-producing plants, which are abundant in the scrub 
regions between the coast and the higher land bordering the rift- 
valley. Over the greater part of the country the soil is light reddish 
loam ; in the eastern p)ain.s it is a heavy black loam. As a rule 
it is easily cultivated. While the majority of the African tribes in 
the territory are not averse from agricultural labour, the number of 
men available for work on European holdings is small. Moreover, 
on some of the land most suited for cultivation by white men there 
i.s no native population. 

In addition to the fibre industry and cotton ginning there are 
factories for the curing of bacon. Native industries include the 
weaving of cloth and the making of mats and baskets. Stone and 
lime quarries are worked, and cot>per is found in the Tsavo district. 
Diamonds have been discovered m the Thika river, one of the head- 
streams of the Tana. 

Trade. -The imports consist largely of textiles, hardware and 
manufactured goods from India and Europe ; Great Britain and 
India between them supplying over 50 % of the total imports. Of 
other countries Germany has the Ic^ing share in the trade. The 
exports, which include the larger part of the external trade of 
Uganda, are chiefly copra, hides and skins, grains, potatoes, rubber, 
ivory, chillies, beeswax, cotton and fibre. 'Hie retail trade is largely 
in the hands of Indians. The value of the exports rose from 
in iQoi to £234,664 in 1904-1905, in which year the value of 
the imports for the first time exeixHiod £500,000, In 1906-1907 the 
volume of trade was £i,i94j^52, impons being valued at £753,647 
and exports at £440,705. The United States takes 33 % the 
exports, Great Britain coming next with 15 %. 

G€wernmeHt . — ^Thc svstem of government resembles that of a 
British crown colony. At the head of the administration is a 
governor, who has a deputy styled licuta»ntj[ovemor, provincial 
commissioners presiding over each province. There arc also execu- 
tive and legislative councils, iinoflictal nominated members serving 
on the last-named council. In the " ten-mile strip ” (sec below. 
History), the sultan of Zanzibar Ixnng territorial sovereign, the laws 
of Islam apply to the native and Arab population. The extra- 
territorial jurisdiction granted by the sultan to various Powers was 
in im transferred to Great Britain. Domestic slavery formeriy 
existed ; but on the advice of the British government a decree was 
issued by the sultan on the ist of August 1S90, enacting that no one 
bom after that date could lie a slave, and this was ft^owed in 1907 
by a decree abolishing the legal status of slavery. In the rest of 
the protectorate slavery is not recognized in any form. Lc^lation 
is by mdinances made by the governor, with the asse n t of the 
legislative coonoifc The judicial system is based on Indian models, 
though in cases In which Africans arc concerned regard to hfiul to 
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native custontftf Kuropeaiw have the right to trial by jury in ^riou* 
caSir ^ere « a policc^e of aliout men. and two ^ttalwM 

of the King'# African Rifles are sbitioned m the protectorate. 
Revenue is derived chiefly from customs, licences and excise, railway 
earnings, and posts and telegraphs. Natives pay a hut tax. Since 
the coroplctionof the Uganda railway, trade, wd consequently 
revenue, has increased greatly. In lyoi^ngii the revenue was 
^64,275 and the expenditure 2 * 93438 ; m 1904-1905 fiRures 
Swe.' revenue /i547,56. expenditure i302.559: m 
the totals were /270.36J and ;^4i8.83ti. and in lyo^^-igoy (when the 
railway iigure# were included for the hrst lime) ^^46 1,362 and 
/ 616 . 088 . The deliciencies were made good by grants m-aid from 
the imperial cxchet/uer. The standard coin used is the rupee (i 6 d.). 

Education is chiefly in the hands of the missionary societies, 
wlilch maintain many schools where instruction is given in handi- 
crafts, as well as in the ordinary bninche.s of elementary education. 
There are Arab schools in Mombasa, and government schools for 
Europeans and Indians at Nairobi. 


History. --Trom the 8th century to the 1 ith Arabs and Persians 
made settlements along the coast and gained political supren^y 
at many places, leading to the formation of the so-called Zenj 
empire. The history of the coast towns from that time until 
the establishment of British rule is identified with that of Zanzibar 
The interior of what is now British East Africa was first 
made known in the middle of the iqtb century by the German 
missionaries Ludwig Krapf and Johannes Rebmann, and by 
Baron Karl von der Decken (1833-- 1865) and others. Von der 
Decken and three other Europeans were murdered by Somali at 
a town called Bardera in October 1865, whilst exploring the Juba 
river. The countries east of Victoria Nyanza (Masailand^ &c.) 
were, however, first traversed throughout their whole extent by 
the Scottish traveller Joseph Thomson (q.v.) in 1883-1884. In 
1888 Count S. Teleki (a Hungarian) discovered Lakes Rudolf 
and Stefanie. 

'Hie growth of British interests in the country now forming 
the protectorate arises from its connexion with the sultanate 
of Zanzibar, At Zanzibar British influence was very strong in 
the last quarter of the iqth century, and the seyyid or sultan. 
Bargash, depended greatly on tlie advice of the British repre- 
sentative, Sir John Kirk, In 1877 Bargash offered to Mr 
(afterwards Sir) William Mackinnon (1823“ 1893), chairman of 
the British India Steam Navigation Company, a merchant in 
whom he had great confidence, or to a company to be formed by 
him, a lease for 70 years of the customs and administration of 
the whole of the mainland dominions of Zanzibar including, with 
certain reservations, rights of sovereignty. This was declined 
owinp; to a lack of support by the foreign office, and concessions 
obtained in 1884 by Mr (afterwards Sir) H. H. Johnston in the 
Kilimanjaro district were, at the time, disregarded. The large 
number of concessions acquired by Germans in 1884-1885 on 
the ICast African coast aroused, however, the interest of those 
who recognized the paramount importance of the maintenance 
of British influence m those regions. A British claim, ratified 
by an agreement with Germany in 1886, was made to the districts 
behind Mombasa ; and in May 1887 Barpsh granted to an 
association formed by Mackinnon a concession for the adminis- 
tration of so much d his mainland territory as lay outside the 
region whiih the British government had recognized as the 
German sphere of operations. By international agreement the 
mainland territories of the sultan were defined as extending 10 m. 
inland from the coast. Mackinnon's association, whose object 
A chMr> hinterland as well as this ten-mile 

ur94 strip, bet^e the Imperial British East Africa Company 
by a founders afpreement of April 1888, and received 
*'•”"•** tt royal charter in September of the same year. To 
this company the sultan made a further concession dated 
October 1888. On the faith of these concessimts and the charters 
a swn of £340,000 was subscribed, and the company received 
formiU charge of their concessions. The path of the company 
was speedily bcsel with difficulties, which in the first instance 
arose out of the aggressions of the (lerman East African Company. 
This company had iMso received a grant from the sultan in 
Octo^r 1888, and its appearance on the coast was followed by 
gra^distiirbflmces among the tribes which had welcomed the 
Briph. This outbreak led to a joint British and Cierman 


blockade, which seriously hampered trade operations. It had 
also been anticipated, in reliance on certain assurances of Prince 
Bismarck, emphasized by Lord Salisbury, that German enterprise 
in the interior of the country would be confined to the south 
of Victoria Nyanza. Unfortunately this expectation was not 
realized. Moreover German subjects put forward claims to 
coast districts, notably Lamu, within the comj>any’s sphere and 
in many ways obstructed the company’s operations. In all these 
disputes the German government countenanced its own subjects, 
while the British forei^ office did little or nothing to assist the 
company, sometimes directly discouraging its activity. Moreover, 
the company had agreed by the concession of October 1888 to 
pay a high revenue to the sultan — Bargash had died in the 
preceding March and the Germans were pressing his successor 
to give them a grant of I.amu — in lieu of the customs collected 
at the ports they took over. The disturbance caused by the 
German claims had a detrimental effect on trade and put a 
considerable strain on the resources of the compimy. The action 
of the company in agreeing to onerous financial burdens was 
dictated partly by regard for imperial interests, which would 
have been seriously weakened had Lamu gone to the Germans. 

By the hinterland doctrine, accepted both by Great Britain 
and Germany in the diplomatic correspondence of July 1887, 
Uganda would fall within Great Britain’s “ sphere of influence”; 
but German public opinion did not so regard matter. German 
maps assigned the territory to Germany, while in England 
public opinion as strongly expected British influence to be 
paramount. In 1889 Karl Peters, a German official, led what 
was practically a raiding expedition into that country, after 
running a blockade of the ports. An expedition under F. J, 
Jackson had been sent by the company in the same year to 
Victoria Nyanza, but with instructions to avoid Uganda. In 
consequence of representations from Uganda, and of tidings he 
received of Peters’.s doings, Jackson, however, determined to go 
to that country. Peters retired at Jackson's approach, claiming, 
nevertheless, to liave made certain treaties which constitute 
“ effective occupation.” Peters’s treaty was dated the 1st of 
March 1890 : Jackson concluded another in April. Meantime 
negotiations were proceeding in Europe ; and by the Anglo- 
German agreement of the ist of July 1890 Uganda was assigned 
to the British sphere. To consolidate their position in Uganda — 
the French missionaries there were hostile to Great Britain— 
the company sent thither Captain F. D. Lugard, who reached 
Mengo, the capital, in December 1890 and established the 
authority of the company despite French intrigues. In July 
1890 representatives of the powers assembled at Brussels had 
agreed on common efforts for the suppression of the slave 
trade. The interference of the company in Uganda had been 
a material step towards that object, which they sought to 
further and at the same time to open up the country by the 
construction of a railway from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza. 
But their resources being inadequate for such an undertaking 
they sought imperial aid. Although Lord Salisbury, then 
prime minister, paid the highest tribute to the company’s labours, 
and a preliminary grant for the survey had been practically 
agreed upon, the scheme was wrecked in parliament. At a later 
date, however, the railway was built entirely at government 
cost {supra, § Communications), Owing to the financi^ strain im- 
posed upon it the company decided to withdraw Captain Lugard 
and his forces in August 1891 ; and eventually the British govern- 
ment assumed a protectorate over the country (see Uganda). 

Further difficulties now arose which led finally to the extinction 
of the company. Its pecuniary interests sustained a severe 
blow owing to the Bntish government— which had 
taken Zanzibar under its protection in November 
1890 — declaring (June 1892) the dominions of 
sultan within the free trade zone. This act extinguished 
the treaties regulating all tariffs and duties with foreign powers, 
and gave free trade all along the coast. The re.sult for the 
cewnpany was that dues were now swept away without com- 
pensation, and the company was left saddled with the payment 
of the rent, and with the cost, in addrtioR, of administration. 
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the necessary revenue for which had been derived from the dues 
thus abolished. Moreover, a scheme of taxation which it drew 
up failed to gain the approval of the foreign office. 

In every direction the company’s affairs had drifted into an 
impasse. Plantations had been taken over on the coast and 
worked at a loss, money had been advanced to native traders 
and lost, and expectations of trade had been disappointed. 
At this crisis Sir William Mackinnon, the guiding spirit of the 
company, died (June 1893). At a meeting of sl^eholders on 
the 8th of May 1894 an offer to surrender the charter to the 
government was approved, though not without stroi^ protests. 
Negotiations dragged on for over two years, and ultimately the 
terms of settlement were that the government should purchase 
the property, rights and assets of the company in East Africa 
for £250,000. Although the company had proved unprofitable 
for the shareholders (when its accounts were wound up they 
disclosed a total deficit of £i 93 i 7 S 7 ) it had accomplished a 
great deal of good work and had brought under British sway 
not only the head waters of the upper Nile, but a rich and 
healthy upland region admirably adapted for European coloniza- 
tion. To the judgment, foresight and patriotism of Sir William 
Mackinnon British East Africa practically owes its foundation. 
Sir William and his colleagues of the company were largely 
animated by humanitarian motives— the desire to suppress 
slavery and to improve the condition of the natives. With 
this aim they prohibited the drink traffic, started industrial 
missions, built roads, and administered impartial justice. In 
the opinion of a later administrator (Sir C. Eliot), their work and 
that of their immediate successors was the greatest philanthropic 
achievement of the latter part of the 19th century. 

On the ist of July 1895 the formal transfer to the British 
crown of the territory administered by the company tc^k 
place at Mombasa, the foreign office assuming responsibility 
for its administration. The territory, hitherto known as “ Ibea,” 
from the initials of the company, was now styled the East 
Africa protectorate. The small sultanate of Witu {q.v.) on the 
mainland opposite Lamu, from 1885 to 1890 a German pro- 
tectorate, was included in the British protectorate. Coincident 
with the transfer of the administration to the imperwl government 
a dispute as to the succession to a chieftainship in the Mazrui, 
the most important Arab family on the coast, led to a revolt 
which lasted ten months and involved much hard fighting. It 
ended in April 1896 in the flight of the rebel leaders to German 
territory, where they were interned. The rebellion marks an 
important epoch in the history of the protectorate as its sup- 
pression definitely substituted European for Arab influence. 
“Before the rebellion,” says Sir C. Eliot, “ the coast was a 
protected Arab state ; since its suppression it has been growing 
into a British colony.” 

From 1896, when the building of the Mombasa-Victoria 
Nyanza railway was begun, until 1903, when the line was 
practically completed, the energies of the administra- 
A largely absorbed in that great work, and in 

7 outttry. establishing effective control over the Masai, Somali, 
and other tribes. The coast lands apart, the pro- 
tectorate was regarded as valuable chiefly as being the high 
road to Uganda. But as the railway reached the high plateaus 
the discovery was nrnde that there were large areas of land — 
very sparsely pwpled — where the climate was excellent pd 
where the conditions were favourable to European colonization. 
The completion of the railway, by affording transport facilities, 
made it practicable to open the country to settlers. The firet 
application for land was made in April 1902 by the ^t Africa 
Syndicate — a company in which financiers belonging to the 
Chartered Company of South Africa were interested— -which 
sought a grant of 500 sq. m. ; and this was followed by other 
applications for considerable areas, a scheme being also pro- 
pounded for a large Jewish settlement. 

Duriiffi 1903 the arrival of hundreds of prospective settlers, 
chiefly from South Africa, led to the decision to entertain no 
more apffficatkms for large areas of land, especially as questioi^ 
were rai^ concerning riie preservation for the Masai of their 


rights of pastura^ In the carrying out of this policy a effspute 
arose between Lord Lansdowne, forai|pi secretaryi and Sir 
Charles Eliot, who had been commissioner since 1990. 'fhe 
foreign secret^, believing himself bound by pledges given to 
the syndicate, decided that they should be granted the lease of 
the 500 sq. m. they had applied for; but after consultit^ 
officials of the protectorate in l^ndon, he refused Sir 
Charles Eliot permission to conclude leases for 50 sq. m* each 
to two applicants from South Africa. Sir Charles thempon 
resigned his post, and in a public telegram to the prim<^ minister, 
dated Mombasa, the 21st of June 1904, gave as Kls reason 
“ Lord Lansdowne ordered me to refuse grants of land to certain 
private persons while giving a monopoly of land on unduly 
advantageous terms to the East Africa Syndicate.^ I have 
refused to execute these instructions, which I consider unjust 
and impolitic.” ^ 

On the day Sir Charles sent this telegram the appointment 
of Sir Donald W. Stewart, the chief commissioner of Ashanti, 
to succeed him was announced. Sir Donald induced the Masai 
whose grazing rights were threatened to remove to another 
district, and a settlement of the land claims was arranged. An 
offer to the Zionist Association of land for colonization by Jews 
was declined in August 1905 by that body, after the receipt of a 
report by a commissioner sent to examine the land (6000 sq. m.) 
offered. Sir Donald Stewart died on the ist of October 1905, 
and was succeeded by Colonel Hayes Sadler, ^e cbnunissioner 
of Uganda. Meantime, in April 1905, the administration of the 
protectorate had been transferred from the foreign to the colonial 
office. By the close of 1905 considerably over a million acres of 
land had been leased or sold by the protectorate authorities — 
about half of it for grazing purposes. In 1907, to meet the 
demands of the increasing numW of white inhabitants, who had 
formed a Colonists’ Association” for the promotion of their interests, 
a legislative council was established, and on this council repre- 
sentatives of the settlers were given seats. *^6 style of the chief 
official was also altered, “ governor ” being substituted for 
“ commissioner.” In the same year a scheme was drawn up for 
assisting the immigration of British Indians to the regions 
adjacent to the coast and to Victoria Nyanza, districts not 
suitable for settlement by Europeans. 

In general the relations of the British with the tribes of the 
interior have been satisfactory* The Somali in Jubaland have 
given some trouble, but the Masai, notwithstanding their warlike 
reputation, accept^ peaceably the control of the whites. This 
was due, in great measure, to the fact that at the period in 
question plague carried off their cattle wholesale and reduced 
them for years to a state of wont and weakness which destroyed 
their warlike habits. One of the most troublesome tribes proved 
to be the Nandi, who occupied the southern part of the plateau 
west of the Mau escarpment. They repeatedly raided their less 
warlike neighbours and committed wholesale thefts from the 
railway and telegraph lines. In September 1905 an expedition 
was sent against them which reduced the tribe to submission in 
the following November; and early in 1906 the Nandi were 
removed into a reserve. The majority of tlie natives, unaccus- 
tomed to regular work, showed themselves averse from taking 
service under the white farmers. The inadequacy of the labour 
supply was an early cause of trouble to the settlers, while the 
labour regulations enforced led, during 1907^1908, to considerable 
friction between the colonists and the administration. 

For several years after the establishment of the protectorate 
the northern region remained ytry little known and no attempt 
was made to ^minister the district. The natives were fre- 
quently raided by parties of Gallos and Abyssinians, and in the 
absence of a defined frontier Abyssinian government posts were 
pushed south to Lake Rudolf. The Abyssinians also majde 
themselves masters of the Boron country* After long negotia- 
tions an agreement as to the boundary line between the lake and 

» See Correspondence relating to the Resignation of Sit C. RliaU 
Africa^ Ro. 8 (1904)- , , . . , 

> The Planters and Farmeiv* Association, as this oigasiiaation was 
originally caUed, dates ftom 1903. 
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the river Juba was signed at Adis Ababa on the 6th of Decemto 
1907, and in 1908-1909 the frontier was delimited by an Anglo- 
Abyssinian commission^ Major ('. W. Gwynn being the chief 
British representative. Save for its north-eastern extremity 
Lake Rudolf was assigned to the British, Lake Stefaiiie falling 
to Abyssinia, while from about 4“ 20^ N. the Daua to its junction 
with the Juba became the frontier. 

Bibliookaphv.— The most comprehensive account of the pro- 
tectorate to the close of 1904, csijcctally of its economic resources, 
is The Ee^t Africa Protectorate, by Sir Charles Eliot (London. 1905). 
Hie progress of the protectorate is detailed in the Reports by the 
governor issued annually by the British government since 189b, and 
in Dfumkey's Year Book for East Africa (Bombay), first issued in 
rfX>8. The Prhts of Information concerning the British East Africa 
Protectorate (issued by the War Office. London. 1901) is chiefly 
valuable for its historical information. The work of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company concisely and authoritatively told 
from official documents in British East Africa or Ibea, by P. L. 
McDermont (new ed.. London. 1895). Another b^k. valuable for 
its historical perspective, is The Eoundation of British East Africa, 
by W. Gregory (London. 1901). Bishop A. R. Tucker’s Eighteen 
Years in Uganda and East Africa (London, iqo8) contains a summary 
of missionary lalxiurs. Of the works of explorers Through Masdi 
Land, by Joseph Thomson (London. 1886). is specially valuable. 
For the northern frontier sec Capt. P. Maud's report in A frica No. ij 
(1904). For geology see. iK'siaes Thomson’s book. The Great Rijt 
Valley, by J. W. Gregory (lomdon, 1896) : Across an East African 
Glacier, by Hans Meyer* (London and l-oip«g. 1890); and Report 
relating to the Geology of the East Africa Protectorate, by H. B. Muff 
(Colonial Office, Ixmdon, 1908). For big game and omitholoffy see 
On Safari, by A. Chapman (London. 1908). The story of the build- 
ing of the Uganda railway is summarixed in the Ftnof Report of the 
Uganda Railway Committee, Africa, No. it (1904). published by the 
British government. (F. R. C.) 

BRITISH EMPIRE, the name now loosely given to the whole 
aggregate of territory, the inhabitants of which, under various 
forms of government, ultimately look to the British crown as 
the supreme head. The term “ empire ” is in this connexion 
obviously used rather for convenience than in any sense equiva- 
lent to that of the older or despotic empires of history. 

The land surface of the earth is estimated to extend over about 
53,500,000 sq. m. Of this area the British empire occupies 
nearly one-quarter, extending over an area of about 

* *' 13 , 000,000 sq. m. By far the greater portion lies 

within the temperate zones, and is suitable for white settlement. 
The notable exceptions are the southern half of India and 
Burma ; East, West and Central Africa ; the West Indian 
colonies ; the northern portion of Australia ; New Guinea, 
British Borneo and that portion of North America which extends 
into Arctic regions. The area of the territory of the empire is 
divided almost equally between the southern and the northern 
hemispheres, the great divisions of Australasia and South Africa 
covenng between them in the southern hemisphere 5,308,506 
sq. m., while the United Kingdom, Canada and India, including 
the native states, cover between them in the northern hemisphere 
5,371,375 sq. m. The alternation of the seasons is thus complete, 
one-half of the empire enjoying summer while one-half is in 
winter. The division of territory between the ^tern and 
western hemispheres is less equal, Canada occupying alone in 
the western hemisphere 3,653,946 sq. m., while Australasia, 
South Africa, India and the United Kingdom occupy together 
in the eastern hemisphere 6,935,975 sq. m. As a matter of fact, 
however, the eastern portions of Australasia border so nearly 
upon the western hemisphere that the distribution of day and 
night throughout the empire is, like the alternations of the 
seasons, almost complete, one-half enjoying daylight while the 
other I^f is in darkness. These alternations of time and of 
seasons, combined with the variety of soils md climates, are 
calcvjjated to have an increasingly importaht effect upon the 
material and industrial, as well as upon the social and political 
developments of the empiibl This will become evident in con- 
sidering the industrial productions of the different divisions, and 
the harvest seasons which permit the summer produce of one 
pmrt^n of the empire to supply the winter requirements of its 
other markets, and convers^y. 

• Thf hmpire contains or is bounded by some of the highest 
mountains, the greatest lakes, and the most important nvers 
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of the world. Its climates may be said to include all the known 
climates of the world; its soils are no less various. In ^e 
prairies of central Canada it possesses some of the most valuable 
wheat-producing land ; in the grass lands of the interior of 
Australia the best pasture country ; and in the uplands of South 
Africa the most valuable gold- and diamond-bearing beds which 
exist. The United Kingdom at present produces more coal than 
any other single country except the United States. The effect 
of climate throughout the empire in modifying the type of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has as yet received only partial attention, and 
conclusions regarding it are of a somewhat empiric nature. The 
general tendency in Canada is held to be towards somewhat 
smaller size, and a hardy active habit ; in Australia to a tall, 
slight, pale development locally known as comstalkers,*’ 
characterized by considerable nervous and intellectual activity. 
In New Zealand the type preserves almost exactly the char- 
acteristics of the British Isles. The South African, both Dutch 
and British, is readily recognized by an apparently sun-dried, 
lank and h«^d habit of body. In the tropical possessions of the 
empire, where white settlement does not take place to any 
considerable extent, the individual alone is affected. The type 
undergoes no modification. It is to be observed in reference to 
this interesting aspect of imperial development, that the multi- 
plication and cheapening of channels of communication and 
means of travel throughout the empire will tend to modify the 
future accentuation of race difference, while the variety of 
elements in the vast area occupied should have an important, 
though as yet not scientifically traced, effect upon the British 
imperial type. 

The white population of the empire ’ reached in 1901 a total 
of over 53,000,000, or .something over one-eighth of its entire 
population, which, including native races, is estimated 
at about 400,000,000. The white population includes 
some French, Dutch and Spanish peoples, but is 
mainly of Anglo-Saxon race. It is distributed roughly as 


follows : — 

United Kingdom and home dependencies . 41,608,791 

Australasia 4.662.000 

British North America 5.500.000 

Africa (Dutch and British) 1,000.000 - 

India 169,677 

West Indies and Bermuda 100,000 


53,040,468 

The native population of the empire includes types of the 
principal black, yellow and brown races, classing with these the 
high-type races of the East, which may almost be called white. 
The native population of India, mainly high type, brown, was 
returned at the census of 1901 as 294,191, 379. The population of 
India is divided into 1 18 groups on the basis of language. These 
may, however, be collected into the following principal groups 

A) Malayo-Polyncsian. 

B) Indo-Chinese : 

i. Mon-Khmer. 

ii. Tibeto-Burman. 

iii. Siamese-Chinese. 

(C) Dravido-Muud^ • 

i. Muq<^ (Kolarian). 

ii. Dravidian. 

(D) Indo-European. 

Indo- Aryan sub-family. 

(E) Semitic. 

iF) Hamitic. 

(G) Unclassed, e.g. Gipsy. 

Eastern Colonies 

Ceylon, high type, brown and mixed . . 3.568,824 

Straits Settlements, brown, mixed and Chinese 570.000 
Hong-Kong, Chinese and brown 306,130 

North Borneo, mixed brown and Sarawak 700,000 

5,144.954 

> The census returns for 1901 from the various ports of tiie empire 
were condensed for the first time in 1906 into a blue-book under the 
title of Census of the BriHsh Empire, Report with Summary. 

* The white population of British South Africa according to the 
census of 1904 was 1,132,226. 
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Of the ymm nxses which inhabit ^lese Eastern dependendet 
the most important are the s^ooo^ooo Sinhalese and m 954^000 
Tamil that make up the greater part of the population of G^lon. 
The rest is made up of Arabs, Malays, Ghinese (in the Straits 
Settlements and Hong-Kong), Dyaks, Eurasians and others. 

West Indies, 

The West Indies, including the continental cdonies of British 
Guiana and Honduras, and seventeen islands or groups of islands, 
have a total coloured population of about 1,912,655. The 
colonies of this group which have the largest colour^ popula- 
tions are : — 

Jamaica — Chiefly black, some brown and yellow 790,000 
Trinidad and Tobago — Black and biYn^m . 250,000 

British Guiana— Black and brown 286,000 


607 


1.326,000 

The populations of the West Indies are very various, being 
made up largely of imported African negroes. In Jamaica 
these contribute four-fifths of the population. There are also 
in the islands a considerable number of imported East Indiai> 
coolies and some Chinese. The aboriginal races include American 
Indians of the mainland and (iiribs. With these there has been 
intermixture of Spanish and Portuguese blood, and many mixed 
types have appeared. The total European population of this 
group of colonies amounts to upwards of 80,000, to which 15,000 
on account of Bermuda may lie added. 

Africa, 


AnstreiMeu , 

Australia— B lii ck . very low type . . . 

Chinese and half caetii, yeiio!W V ^ 

New Zealaad— Maoris, brown. Chhme hhd ; 

' W 


Fiji-— Mynesiaa, blade and brown , 
Pi^ua— Mynesian, black and brown 


The native mces of Australia and die PofyhMiiilApipi ^ 
islands are divided into two main tyM known lAwStaad 
light Polynesian. The dark type, whiefa is bla^y Vity 
low order, and in some of the blands atQl lOtaim its 
habits. The aboriginal tribes of Australia are of a 
Mack race, but generally peaceful and inoientivo in ^ 
habits. The white Polynesian races are of a very superior tk 
and exhibit, as in the Maoris of New Zealand, dhamcterii^ 
of a high order. The natives of Papua (New Guinea) are in 
very low state of civilisation. The estimate given Of diih 
numbers is approximate, as no census has beep taken, 


Canada, 


Indians — Brown 


100,060 


The only colourt^ native races of Canada are the Red Indians, 
many in tribal variety, but few in number. 


^Chiefly black, estimated | 


. 2,000,000 


The aboriginal races of South Africa were the Bushmen and 
Hottentots. Both these races are rapidly diminishing in 
numbers, and in British South Africa it is expected that they 
will in the course of the twentieth century become extinct. 
Besides these primitive races there are the dark-skinned negroids 
of Bantu stock, commonly known in their tribal groups as Kaffirs, 
Zulu, Bechuana and Damara, which are again subdivided into 
many lesser groups. The Bantu compose the greater part of 
the native population. There are also in South Africa Malays 
and Indians and others, who during the last two hundred years 
haw been introduced from Java, Oylon, Madagasettr, Mozam- 
bique and British India, and by intermarriage with each other 
and with the natives have produced a hybrid population generally 
classed together under the heading of the Mixed Races. These 
are of all colours, varying from yellow to dark brown. The tribe.s 
of Central Africa are as yet less known. Many of them exhibit 
racial characteristics allied to those of the triljes of South 
Africa, but with in some cases an admixture of Arab blood. 


East Africa, 

Protectorate — Black and brown ; 


Zanzibar — Black and brown 
Uganda . . . . 


4,000,000 

25,000 

200,000 

3,200.000 


Total 


7,425.000 


West Africa, 

Nigeria (including Lagos)— Black and brown . 
Gold Coast and hinterland — Cliiefly black 
Sierra Leone 
Gambia 


Estimated. 

15,000,000 

2,700,000 

1 ^000,000 

163,000 


18,863,000 

From east to west across Africa the aboriginal nations are 
mostly of the black negroid type, their varieties being only 
imperfectly known. The tendency of some of the lower negroid 
ty^s has been to drift towards the west coast, where they still 
practise cannibalistic and fetish rites. On the east coast are 
found much higher typ^ approaching to the Christian races 
of Abyssinia, and from ^t to west there has been a wide 
admixture of Arab blood producing a light-brown type. In 


Summary, 

Native PopiilationH : 

India . 

. Z94.19L379 

Ceylon and Eastern CMonies . 

5.X44i9M 

West Indies 

1,9x2,655 

South Africa 

5.211,329 

British Central Africa 

. 2,000.600 

East Africa 

; 

West Africa 

Australasia and Islands . 

824.000 

Canada 

. 100,000 

White populations .... 

33 S. 67 *. 3»7 
• 33 .'» 40 . 4 «» 

Total • 

. 388,713,783 


This is without taking into account the population of the lesier 
crown colonies or allowing for the increase likely to be shown 
by later censuses. Throughout the empire, and notabl)^ in the 
United Kingdom^ there is among the white races a considemble 
sprinkling of Jewish blood. 

The latest calculation of the entire population of the world, 
including a liberal estimate of 650,000,000 for peoples not brought 
under any census, gives a total of something over 1,500,000,000. 
The population of the empire may therefore be ^culated as 
amounting to something more than one-fourth of the population 
of the world. 

It i.s a matter of first importance in the geographical distri- 
bution of the empire that the five principal divisions, the United 
Kingdom, South Africa, India, Australia and Canada 
are separated from each other by the three great ^ 
oceans of the world. The distance as usually calculated in 
nautical miles : from an English port to the Cape of Good Hope 
is 5840 m. ; from the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay is 4610 ; 
from Bombay to Melbourne is 5630 ; from Melbourne to Auck- 
land is 1850 ; from Auckland to Vancouver is 6210 ; from 
Halifax to Liverpool is 2744. From a British port direct to 
Bombay by way of the Mediterranean it is 6272 ; from a British 
port by the same route to Sydney 11,548 m. These great 
distance have necessitated the acquisition of intermediate 
ports suitable for coaling stations on tbe trade routes, and have 
determined the position of many of the lesser crown colonies 
whk^ are held simply for military and commercial purposes. 
Such are the Bermudas, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, Labuan, Hong-Kong, which complete the 
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U • .^ ktn the eertern route, and euch on other 

'**“ L^leMerWest African elation*, Asceneion, St Helena, 
ai^ychclles, the Falkland*, Tristan da Cunha, 

* ,S^.i!?Ttoe western Pacific. Other annexations of 

have been rocky islets of the northern Pacific 
uiredfor^P“'T"* telegraph stations in connexion with 

of political administration the empire falls into 
, P^'JSons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
inc the dependencies of the Channel Islands and the 

Indian empire, consisting of British India and 
the feud^^ colonial empire, comprising 

nil oth^****^® dependencies. 

ju J modem sense of extension beyond the limits of the 
wj^LlCingd^ the growth of the empire is of comparatively 
recent date. The Channel Islands became British 
as a part of the Norman inheritance of William the 
rJneror. The Isle of Man, which was for a short time held 
^Jbnquest by Edward 1 . and restored, was sold by its titular 
jfereign to Sir William Scrope, earl of Wiltshire, in 1393, and 
y his subsequent attainder for high treason and the confiscation 
jf his estates, became a fief of the Er^lish crown. It was 
granted by Henry IV. in 1406 to Sir John Stanley, K.(^, ancestor 
of the earls of Derby, by whom it was held till 1736, when it 
passed to James Murray, 2nd duke of Atholl, as heir-general of 
the 10th earl It was inherited by his daughter Charlotte, wife 
of the 3rd duke of Atholl, who sold it to the crown for i^o,ooo 
and an annuity of £2000. With these exceptions and the 
nominal possession taken of Newfoundland by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in 1583, all the territorial acquisitions of the empire have 
been made in the 17th and subsequent centuries. 

The following is a list of the British colonies and dependencies 
(other than those belonging to the Indian empire) together with 
a summary statement of the date and method of their acquisition. 
Arranged in chronological order they give some idea of the rate 
of growth of the empire. The dates are not, however, in all 
ca.scs those in which British sovereignty was established. They 
indicate in some instances only the first definite step, such as 
the building of a fort, the opening of a trading station, or other 
act, which led later fo the incorporation in the empire of the 
country indicated. In the case of Australian states or Canadian 
provinces originally part of other states or provinces the date 
IS that, approximately, of the first settlement of British in the 
district named; e.g, there were British colonists in Saskatchewan 
in the last half of the i8th century, but the province was not 
(xmstituted until 1905. Save where otherwise stated, British 
authority has been continuous from the first date mentioned 
in the table. Reference should he made to the articles on the 
various colonies. 


Name. 

Newfoundland 


Barbados 
Bermudas 
Gambia . 


Date. 


Method of Acquisition. 


*583 Possession taken by Sir H. 
Gilbert for the crown. 


lyik Ctntury, 


1605-1625 
1609 
c, 1618 


Settlement. 


St Christopher 
Nova Scotia 


Nevis 
Montserrat 
Antieua . 
llonauras 
SfLttcia 

GqldQttSt . 


A second time in 
1816. 

Did not become 
wholly British 
until 171^ 
Ceded to France 
1632 ; recovered 

1713- 


FiniBy muned to 
Great Britain in 
1803. 

c. 1650 Scttlenkcnt. Danish forts 
bought 1850. Dutch forts 
1871. Northern Territories 
added 1897. 


1623 

1628 


1628 

1632 

1639 


Name. 


St Helena 


J^aica . • 

Bahamas . . . 

Virgin Islands . . 

N.W, Territones 
Canada 


Turks and Caicos Is. 


Gibraltar 
New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Is. 
Ontario . 

Quebec . 


Dominica 
St Vincent 
Grenada 
Tobago . 


Date. Method of Acquisition. 

/ph Csntury {ponid.), 

. 1651 Settled by East India Co. 

Government vested in 
crown 1833. 

1655 Conquest. 

1666 Settlement. 

. 1666-1672 Settlement and conquest, 
of 1669 Settlement under royal charter 
of Hudson's Bay Co. Pur* 
chased from imp. gov. 1869, 
and transferred to Canada 
1870. 

1678 Settlement. 

iSth Ctniury. 

1704 Capitulation. 

1713 CessUm. 

1758 Conquest. 

1759-1790 With New Brunswick and Nova 

1759-1790 Scotia constituted Dominion 
of Canada 1867. Prince 

Edward Is. enters the con- 
federation 1873. In 1880 all 
British possessions (other than 
Newfoundland) in North 

America annexed to the 
Dominion. 

Conquest. 

Capitulation. 


Falkland Is. 
Saskatchewan 


Pitcairn I. . 
Straits Settlements 


Sierra Leono 
Alberta . . 


1761 

1762 

1762 

1763 

1765 

176() 


1780 

1786 

to 

1824 




New South Wales 
Ceylon . 
Tnnidad 
Malta 


Cession. Afterwards in French 
possession. Reconquered 1803. 

Settlement. Reoccupied 1832. 

Settlement. Separated from 

N.W. Territories of Canada 
1905. 

Settlement. 

Settlement and cession. Vested 
(1858) in crown by E.l. Co. 
Transferred from Indian to 
colouisd possessions 1867. 

Malacca in British occupation 
1795-1818. 

Settlement. 

Separated from N.W, Territories 
of Canada 1905. 

Settlement. 

Capitulation. 


British Guiana . 

Tasmania 

Cape of Good Hope 


Seychelles 

Mauritius 

Manitoba 


Ascension and Tristan 
da Cunha 

B. Columbia and Van- 
couver Island 


Natal . . 

Queensland . 

West Australia 
Victoria . 

South Australia 
New Zealand 
Hong-Kong 


Labuan 

Lagos 


Basutoland . 
Fiji . . . 


1788 

1795 

1797 

1800 


Cantufy, 

1803 Capitulation. 

1803 Settlement. 

i8ot) Capitulation. Present limits not 

attained until 1895. First 
British occupation 1795-1803. 

i8ot> Capitulation. 

1810 

1811 Settlement by Red River or 

Selkirk colony. Created 
province of Canada 1870. 

1815 Military occupation. 

1821 Settlement under Hudson’s Bay 

Co. Entered Canadian con- 
federation 1871. 

1824 Settlement. Natal Boers sub- 

mit 1843. 

1824 Separated from New South 

Wales 1859. 

1826 Settlement. 

1834 Separated from New South 

wales 1851. 

1836 Settlement. 

1840 Settlement and treaty. 

1841 Treaties. Kowloon on the 

mainland added in i860 ; 
additional area leased 1898. 

1846 Cession. Incorporated in Straits 

Settlements 1906. 

i86x Cession. South Nigeria amal- 

gamated with Lagos, under 
style of Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Southern Nigeria 
1906. 

1868 Annexation. 

1874 CesskM. 
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Name. Date. 

Csntury 

W. Pacific Islands, in- 1877 
eluding Union. Ellice. 

Gilbert, Southern 
Solomon, and other 
groups 


Federated Malay States 1874-1895 

Cyprus 1878 

North Borneo . . 1881 

Papua 1884 

Nigena 1884-1886 


Somaliland . 
Bcchuanaland , 

Zululand 

Sarawak 

Brunei . . . . 

British East Africa 


a 1884” 1886 

. 1885-1891 

1887 

1888 
1888 
1888 


Metliod of Acquisition. 

{conid.). 

High commission created by 
order in council, giving juris- 
diction over islands not in- 
cluded in other colonial 
governments, nor within 
jurisdiction of other civilixed 
powers, l^tectorates declared 
over all these islands by 1900. 

Treaty. 

Occupied by treaty. 

Treaty and settlement under 
royal charter. I^rotectorate 
assutnud 1888. 

Protectorate declared. 

Treaty, conquest and settlement 
under royal charter. Char- 
tered Co.’.s temtor}' trans- 
ferred to crown, and whole 
divided into North and South 
Nigeria Kioo. 

Occupation and cession. Pro- 
tectorate declared 1887. 

Protectorate declared. .Southern 
portion annexed to Cap(; 
colony 1805. 

Annexation. Incorporated in 
Natal 1807. 

Protectorate declared. 


Rhodesia .... 
Zanzibar 

Uganda 

Nyusaland 

Ashanti 

Wei -hai wei 
Pacific Islands — 

( hnstmas. Fanning. 

iVnrhyn, Suvarov 
('hoiMMil and l.sabel Is. 

(Solomon Group) 
Tonga and Niue . 
Orange Free State . 


Treaty, conquest and settlement 
under royal charter. Trans- 
ferred to crown 1 895. 

1888-1893 Treaty, conquest and settlement 
under royal charter. 

1890 Protect ora ie dc'clared. 

1890-1896 Treaty and protectorate. 

1891 Protectorate declared. 
j 8^ Military occupation. 
i8(i8 Lease from China. 


1898 

1899 

1900 
1900 


'Iransvaal and Swazi- 1900 
land 


Annexed for purposes of pro- 
jected I*acific cable. 

Cession. 

Protectorate declared. 
.\nncxation. Formerly British 
1848 1854. 

Annexation, h'ormerly British 
1877-1881. 


K elan tan, 
iSct. 


Trcngganii, 


^oth Century. 

1909 Cession from Siam. 


In the Pacific are also Bird Island, Bramble Cay, Cato 
Island, Cook Islands, Danger Islands, Ducie Island, Dudosa, 
Howland Island, Jarvis Island, Kermadec Islands, Macquarie 
Island, Manihiki Islands, Nassau Island, Palmerston Island, 
Palmyra Island, Phoenix Group, Purdy Group, Raine Island, 
Rakaanga Lsland, Rotumah Island, Surprise Island, Washington 
or New York Island, Willis Group and Wreck Reef, 

In the Indian Ocean there are, besides the colonies already 
mentioned, Rodriguez, the Cliagos Islands, St Brandon Islands, 
Amirante Islands, Aldabra, Kuria Muria Islands, Maidive 
Islands and some other small groups. 

In lertain dependencies the sovereignty of Great Britain 
is not absolute. The island of Cyprus is nominally still part of 
the Turkish empire, but in 1878 was handed over to Great 
Britain for occupation and administration ; Great Britain now 
making to the Porte on account of the island an annual payment 
of £5000. The administration is in the hands of an official 
styled high cotnmissioner, who is invested with the powers 
usually conferred on a colonial governor. In Zanzibar and 
other regions of equatorial Africa the native rulers retain con- 
siderable powers ; in the Far East certain areas are held on 
lease from China. 

Egypt, without fonning part of the Britbh empire, came 
under the military occupation of Great Britain in i882» “ By 
right of conquest ” Great Britain subsequently claimed a share 
in the administration of the former Sudan provinces of Egypt, 
and an agreement of the 19th of January 1899 established the 


joint sovereignty of Great Britain and Egypt over what is now 
known as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The Indian section of the empire was acquired during the 
i7th-i9th centuries under, a royid charter granted to the East 
India Company by Queen Elizabeth in 1600. It was transferred 
to the im^rial government in 1858^ and Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed empress under the Royal Titles Act tn 1877. The 
following list gives the dates and method of acquisition of the 
centres of the main divisions of the Indian empire. They have^ 
in most instances, ^rown by general process of e9;tensioii to 
their present dimensTons. 


Name. 


Madras 


Bombay 


Bengal 


United ITovinces of 
Agra and Oudh 


Date. 

1639 

to 

1748 


x6o8 

to 

1685 


i^>33 

to 

1765 


1764 

to 

1856 


Central Provinces , . 1802-1817 

Eastern Bengal and 1825-1826 
Assam 


Burma 

r^unjab 


N.-W. Frontier Province 
A j mere and Merwara 
Coorg . . , , 

British Baluchistan 
Andaman Islands . 


1824-1852 

1849 

190J 
1818 

1834 

1B54-1876 

■1858 


Method o! Aequisition. 

By treaty and subsequent con- 

first territorial possession of 
the £. 1 . Co. in India. It was 
acquired by treaty with its 
Indian ruler. Madras was 
raised into a prosldeticy ill 
1683 ; ceded to France 1746 ; 
recovered 1748. 

Treaty and oesrion. Trade first 
established 1608. Ceded to 
British crown by Port^al 
1661. Transferred to Cl. 
Co. 1O68. Presidency re- 
moved from Surat 1687. 

Treaty and subsequent con- 
quests. First trade settle- 
ment established by treaty at 
Pipli in Orissa x633> Erected 
into presidency by separation 
from Madras 1681. Virtual 
sovereignty announced by 
E. I. Co., as result of conquests 
of Clive, 1765. 

By conquests and treaty through 
successive stages, of which the 
principal dates were 1801-3 
-14-13. In 1832 the nominal 
sovereignty of Delhi, tilt then 
retainea by the Great Mogul, 
was resigned into the hands of 
the E.I. Co. Oudh, of which 
the conquest may be said to 
have begun with the battle of 
Baxar m 1764. was finally 
annexed in i8s6. 

By conquest and treaty. 

Conquest and cession. The 
Bengal portion of th^rovince 
by separation from Bengal in 
1905 - 

Conquest and cession. 

Conquest and annexation. Made 
into distinct province 1859. 

Sulxlivislon. 

By conquest and cession. 

Conquest and annexation. 

Conquest and treaty. 

Annexation. 


The following is a list of some of the principal Indian itotot 
which are more or less under the control of the British 
government ; — 

1. In direct political relations with the governor-general in 
council. 


Hyderabad. 

Baroda. 


Mysore. 

Kashmir. 


2. Under the Rajputana agency. 
Udaipur. Bharatpur. 

Jodhpur. Dholpur. 

Bikwir, Alwar. 

Jaipur (and feudatories). Tonk. 

3. Under the Central Indian agency. 

Indore. Bhopal. 

Rewa. Gwalior. 


4. Under the Bombay government. 

Cutch. Khairpur (Sind). 

Kolhapur (and dependencies). Bhattnagnr. 

IV. 20 
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5. Under the Madras government. 

Travancore. Cochin. 

6. Under the Central Provinces government. 

Bastar, 

7, Under the Bengal government. 

Knch Bchar. Sikkim. 

8. Undtfr United Provincc-s govcrnm<mt. 

Rampur, Garhwal. 

i). Under the Pun|ab government. 

Patiala. Mandi. 

Bahawalpur. Sirniur (Nahan). 

Jind. Faridkot. 

Nabhn. Chamba. 

Kapurthala. 

10. Under the government of Burma. 

Shan states, Karen states. 

In addition to these there are British tracts known as the 
Upper Burma frontiei and the Burma frontier. There is also 
a sphere of British influence in the border of Afglmnistan. The 
state of Nepal, tliough independent as regards its internal 
administration, has been since the campaign of 1814-15 in close 
relations with Great Britain. It is bound to receive a British 
resident, and its political relations with other states are controlled 
by the government of India. All these native sttites have come 
into relative dependency upon Great Britain as a result of con- 
quest or of treaty consequent upon the annexation of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The settlement of Aden, with its dependencies 
of Perim and Sokotra Island, forms part of the government of 
Bombay. 

This vast congeries of states, widely different in character, 
and acquired by many different methods, holds together under 
AamimiM* supreme head.ship of the crown on a generally 
inw/M. * acknowledged triple principle of self-government, 
self-support and self-defence. The principle is more 
fully applied in some parts of the empire than in others ; there 
are some parts which have not yet completed their political 
evolution ; some others in whii h the principle is temporarily 
or for special reasons in abeyance ; others, again — chiefly those 
of very small extent, which are held for purposes of the defemr 
or advantage of the whole — to which it is not applicable ; but 
the principle is generally acknowledged as the structural Imsis 
upon which the constitution of the envpire exists. 

In its relation to the empire the hom(r section of the British 
Isles is distinguished from the others as the place of origin of 
the British race and the residence of the crown. The history 
and constitutional development of this portion of the empire 
will be found fully treated under separate headings. (See 
ICngland ; Wales ; Ireland ; Scotland ; United Kingdom ; 
Enollsr History ; India ; Africa ; Australia ; Canada ; &c.) 

It is enough to say that for purposes of administration 
the Indian empire is divided into nine great provinces and 
four minor commissionerships. The nine great provinc'es are 
presided over by two governors (Bombay and Madras), five 
lieul.-governors (Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, United 
Provinces [Agra and Oudh], the I’unjab and Burma), a chief 
commissioner (the Centnd Provinces) and an agent to the 
governor-general (the N.-W. Frontier Province). The four minoi 
commissionerships are presided over eacli by a chief commis- 
sioner. Above these the supreme executive authority in India 
is vested in the \Tceroy in council. The council consists of six 
ordinar\' members besides the existing commandcr-in-chief. 
For legislative purposes the governor-general’s council is 
increased by the addition of fifteen members nominated by the 
crown, and has power under certain restrictions to make laws 
for British India, for British subjects in the native states, and 
for native Indian subjects of the crown in any part of the world. 
I'he administration of the Indian empire in England is carried 
on by a secretary of state for India assisted by a council of not 
less thaa ten members. The expenditure of the revenues is 
under the control of the secretary in council. 


The colonial empire comprises over fifty distinct governments. 
It is divided into colonies of three classes and dependencies; 
these, again, are in some instances associated for administrative 
purposes in federated groups. The three classes of colonies are 
crown colonies, colonies possessing representative institutions 
but not responsible government, and colonies possessing repre- 
sentative institutions and responsible government. In crown 
colonies the crown has entire control of legislation, and the public 
officers are under the control of the home government. In 
representative colonies the crown has only a veto on legislation 
but the home government retains control of the public officers! 
In responsible colonies the crown retains a veto upon legislation, 
but the home government has no control of any public officer 
except the governor. 

In crown colonies— with the exception of Gibraltar and St 
Helena, where laws may be made by the governor alone— laws 
are made by the governor with the concurrence of a council 
nominated by the crown. In some crown colonics, chiefly those 
acquired by conquest or cession, the authority of this council 
rests wholly on the crown ; in others, chiefly those acquired by 
settlenient, the council is created by the crown under the 
authority of local or imperial laws. The crown council of Ceylon 
may be cited as an example of the first kind, and the crown 
council of Jamaica of the second. 

In colonies possessing representative institutions without 
responsible government, the crown cannot (generally) legislate 
by order in council, and laws are made by the governor with 
the concurrence of the legislative body or bodies, on<^ at least 
of these bodies in cases where a second chamber exists possessing 
a preponderance of elected representatives. The Bahamas, 
Barbados, and Bermuda liave two legislative bodies — one elected 
and one nominated by the crown ; Malta and the Leeward 
Islands have but one, which i.s partly elected and partly 
nominated. 

Under responsible govermnimt legislation is carried on by 
parliamentary means exactly as at home, willi a cabinet 
responsible to parliament, the crown reserving only a right of 
veto, which is exercised at the discretion of the governor in the 
case of certain bills. The executive councils in those colonies, 
designated as at home by parliamentary choice, arc appointed 
by the governor alone, and the other public officers only nomin- 
ally by the governor on the advice of his executive council. 

( oloniul governors are classed as governors-general : gover- 
nors ; lieul. -governors ; administrators ; high commissioners ; 
and commissioners, according to the status of the; colony and 
dependency, or group of colonies and dependencies, over which 
they preside. Their powers vary according to the position which 
they occupy. In all cases they represent the crown. 

As a consequence of this organization the finance of crown 
colonies is under the direct control of the imperial government ; 
the finance of representative colonies, though not directly 
controlled, is usually influenced in important departures by the 
opinion of the imperial government. In responsible colonies 
the finance is entirely under local control, and the imperial 
government is dissociated from either moral or material resjionsi- 
bilitv for colonial debts. 

In federated groups of colonies and dependencies matters 
which are of common interest to a given number of separate 
governments are by mutual consent of the federating com- 
munities adjudged to the authority of a common government, 
which, in the case of self-governing colonies, is voluntarily 
created for the purpose. The associated states form under the 
federal government one federal body, but the parts retain control 
of local matters, and exercise all their original rights of govern- 
ment in regard to these. The two great self-governing groups 
of federated colonies within the empire are the Dominion of 
Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia. In South Africa 
unification was p^referred to federation, the then .self-governing 
colonies being united in 1910 into one state— the Union of South 
Africa. India, of which the associated provinces are under 
the control of the central government, may be given as an 
example of the practical federation of d^ndencies. Examples 
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of federated crown colonies and lesser dependencies are to be 
found in the Leeward Island group of the West Indies and the 
federated Malay States. 

This rough .system of self-government for the empire has been 
evolved not without some strain and friction, by the recognition 
through the vicissitudes of three hundred years of the value of 
independent initiative in the development of young countries. 
Queen Klizal>elh’s first patent to Sir Walter Raleigh p)ermitted 
British subjects to accompany him to America, “with guarantee 
of a continuance of the enjoyment of all the rights which her 
subjects enjoyed at home.” 

TTus guarantee may presumably have been intended at the 
time only to assure the intending settlers that they should lose 
no rights of British citizenship at home by taking up their 
residence in America. Its mutual interpretation in a wider 
sense, serving at once to establish in the colony rights of citizen- 
ship equivalent to those enjoyed in England, and to preserve 
for the colonist the status of British subject at home and abroad, 
has formed in application to all succeeding systems of British 
colonization the unexmscious charter of union of the empire. 

The first American colonies were settled under royal grants, 
each with its own constitution. The immense distance in time | 
which in those days separated America from (ircat Britain 
secured them from interference by the home authorities. They 
paid their own most moderate governing expenses, and they 
contributed largely to their own defence. From the middle of 
the 17th centur\' their trade was not free, but this was the only 
restriction fnjm which they suffered. The great war with France 
in the middle of the 18th century temporarily destroyed this 
system. That war, which resulted in the conquest of Canada 
and the delivery of the North American colonies from French 
antagonism, cost the imperial exchequer £t>o,ooo,ooo. The 
attempt to avert the repetition of such expenditure by the 
assertion of a right to tax the colonies ihnnigh the British 
parliament led to the one great rupture which has marked the 
histor}" of the empire. It has to be noted that at home during 
the latter half of the 17th century and the earlier part of the 
i8th century parliamentary power had to a great extent taken 
tlie place of the divine right of kings. But parliamentary 
power meant the power of the English people and taxpayers. 
The struggle which developed itself betweem the American 
colonies and the British parliament was in fact a struggle on the 
part of the people and taxpayers of one portion of the empire to 
resist the domination of the people and taxpayers of another 
portion. In this light it may iSe atxepted as having historically 
established the fundamental axiom of the constitution of the 
empire, that the crown is the supreme head from which the 
parts take equal dey>endence. 

The crown requiring advice in the ordinary and constitutional 
manner receives it in matters of colonial administration from 
the secretaries of state for the colonies and for India. After the 
great rupture separate provision in the home government for 
the administration of colonial affairs was at first judged to be 
unnecessary, and the “Council^ of Trade and Plantations,” 
which up to that date had supplied the place now taken by the 
two offices of the colonies and India, was suppressed in 1782. 
There was a reaction from the liberal system of colonial self- 
government, and an attempt was made to govern the colonies 
simply as dependencies. 

In 1791, not long after the extension of the range of parlia- 
mentar)" authority in another portion of the empire, by the 
creation in 1784 of the Board of Control for India, Pitt made 
the step forward of granting to Canada representative institu- 
tions, of which the home government kept the responsible 
control. Similar institutions were also given at a later period 
to Australia and South Africa. But the long peace of the early 
part of the igth centur)^ was marked by great colonial develop- 
ments : Australia, Canada and South Africa became important 
communities. Representative institutions controlled oy the 
home government were insufficient, and they reasserted the claim 
for liberty to manage their own affairs. 

^ Or “Board," as it became in 1695. 
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Fully responsible government was granted to Canada in 1840, 
and gradually extended to the other colonies. In 1854 a separate 
secretary of state for the colonies was appointed at home, and 
the colonial office was e.stabHshed on its present footing. In 
India, as in the colonies, there came with the growing needs of 
empire a recognition of the true relations of the parts to each 
other and of the whole to the crown. In 18^8, on the complete 
transference of the territories of the East InJia Company to the 
crown, the board of control was abolished, and the India Council, 
under the presidency of a secretary of state for India, was 
created. It was especially provided that the members of the 
council may not sit in parliament. 

Thus, although it has not been found practicable in the 
working of the British constitution to carry out the full theory 
of the direct and exclusive dependence of colonial possessions 
on the crown, the theory is recognized as far as possible. It is 
understood that the principal sections of the empire enjoy equal 
rights under the crown, and that none is subordinate to another. 
The intervention of the imperial parliament in colonial affairs 
is only admitted theoretically in so far as the support of parlia- 
ment is required by the constitutional advisers of the crown. 
To bring the practice of the empire into complete harmony with 
the theory it would be necessarj’ to constitute, for the purpose 
of advising the crown on imperial affairs, a council in which 
all important parts of the empire should be represented. 

The gradual recognition of the constitutional theory of the 
British empire, and the as.siimption by the principal 
colonies of full self-governing responsibilities, has fiJ!**^* 
cleared the way for a movement in favour of a further 
development which should bring the supreme headship of the 
empire more into accord with modem ideas. 

It was during the period of domination of the “ Manchester 
school,” of which the most effective influence in public affairs 
was exerted for alwul thirty years, extending from 1845 to 1875, 
that the fullest development of colonial self-government was 
attained, the view being generally accepted at that time that 
self-governing institutions were to be regarded as the preliminary 
to inevitable separation. A general inclination to withdraw 
from the acceptance of imperial responsibilities throughout the 
world gave to foreign nations at the same time an opportunity 
by which they were not slow to profit, and contributed to the 
force of a reaction of which the part played by Great Britain in 
the scramble for Africa marked the culmination. Under the 
increasing p^sure of foreign enterprise, the value of a federation 
of the empire for purposes of common interest began to be 
discussed. Imperial federation was openly spoken of in New 
Zealand as early as 1852. A similar suggestion was officially put 
forward by the general association of the Australian colonics 
in London in 1857. pie Royal Colonial Institution, of wliich the 
motto “ United Empire ” illustrates its aims, was founded in 1868. 
Hrst among leading British statesmen to repudiate the old 
interpretation of colonial self-government as a preliminary to 
separation, Lord Beaconsfield, in 1872, spoke of the constitutions 
accorded to the colonies as “ part of a great policy of imperial 
consolidation.” In 1875 W. E. Forster, afterwards a member 
of the Liberal government, made a speech in which he advocated 
imperial federation as a means by which it might become 
practicable to “ replace dependence by association . ” The founda- 
tion of the Imperial Federation League — in 1884, with Forster 
for its first prwident, shortly to be succeeded 1 ^’ Lord Rosebery 
— ^marked a distinct step forward. The Colonial Conferences of 
1887 and subsequent years (the title being ch^ed to Imperial 
Conference in 1907), in which colonial opinion was sought 
and accepted in respect of important questions of imperial 
organization and defence, and the enthusiastic loyalty displa^d 
by the colonies towards the crown on the occasion of the jubilee 
manifestations of Queen Victoria's reign, were further indications 
of progress in the same direction. Coinqidcntly with this develop- 
ment, the achievements of Sir George Goldie and Cecil Rhodes, 
who, the one in West Africa and the other in South Africa, 
add^ between them to the empire in a space of less than twenty 
years a dominion of greater extent than the whole of British 
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India, followed by the action of a host of distinguished disciples 
in other parts of the world, effectually stemmed the movement 
initiated by Cobden and Bright. A tendency which had seemed 
temptjrarily to point toward.^ a complacent dissolution of the 
empire was arrested, and the closing years of the 19th century 
were marked 1)}^ a growing disposition to apprecialo the value 
and importance of the unique position which the British empire 
has created for itself in the world. No stronger demonstration 
of the reality of imperial union could be needed than that which 
was afforded by the support given to the imperial forces by the 
colonies and India in the South African War. It remained 
only to be seen by what process of evolution the further con- 
solidation of the empire would find expression in the machinery 
of giivernment. A stef> in this direction was taken in 1907, 
when at the Colonial (Conference held in London that year it 
was decided to fornr; a penuanent secretaiiat to deal with the 
common interests of the self-governing colonies and the mother- 
country. It was furthei decided that conferences, to be called 
in future Imperial Conferences, between the home government 
and the governments of the self-governing dominions, should Ixi 
held every four years, and that the prime minister of Great 
Britain should be ex officio president of the conference. No 
executive power was, however, conferred upon the conference. 

The movement in favour of tariff reform initiated by Mr 
Chamlxjrlain {q.v.) in 1903 with the double object of giving a 
preference to colonial goods and of protecting imperial trade by 
the imposition in certain cases of retaliative duties on foreign 
goods, was a natural evolution of the imperialist idea, and of the 
fact that by this time the trade-statistics of the United Kingdom 
had proved that trade with the colonies was forming an increas- 
ingly large proportion of the whole. In .spite of the defeat of 
the Unionist party in England in 1906, and the accession to 
power of a Liberal government oppo.sed to anything which 
apjieared to be inconsistent with free trade, the movement for 
colonial preference, based on tariff reform, continued to make 
headway in the United Kingdom, and was definitely adopted 
by the Unionist party. And at the Imperial ('onference of 1907 
it was advocated by all the colonial premiers, who could point to 
the progress made in their own states towards giving a tariff 
preference to British gotids and to those of one another. 

The question of .self-government is closely associated with the 
question of self-support. Plenty of good land and the liberty 
to manage their own affairs were the causes assigned by Adam 
Smith for the marked prosperity of the British colonies towards 
the end of the iHth century. The same causes arc still observed 
to produce the same effects, and it may be pointed out that, since 
the date of the latest of Adam Smith's writings, upwards of 
6,000,000 sq. m. of virgin soil, rich with possibilities of agri- 
cultural, pastoral an<l mineral wealth, have been added to the 
empire. In the same period the white population has grown 
from al)out 12,000,000 to 53,000,000, and the developments of 
agricultural and industrial machincr>* have multiplied, almost 
beyond computation, the powers of productive labour. 

It is scarcely possible within this article to deal with so widely 
varied a subject as that of the profluctions and industr)' of the 
TkMim* empire. For the purposes of a general statement, 
P0rimi it is interesting to oi)servc that concurrently with the 
tactwia acquisition of the vast continental areas during the 
amitndM centur)', the progress of industrial science in 

application to means of transport and communica- 
tion brought about a revolution of the most radical character 
in the accepted laws of economic development. Railways 
did awav with the ohl law that the spread of civilization is 
necessarily governed by facilities for winter carriage and is 
consequently confined to river valleys and sea-shores. Steam 
and electricity opened to industry the interior of continents 
previously regarded as unapproachable. The resources of these 
vast inland spaces which havi^ lain untouched since history began 
became available to individual enterprise, and over a great 
portion of the earth's surface were brought within the posies.sions 
of the British empire. The production of raw material within 
the empire increased at a rate which can only be appreciated 
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by a careful study of figures, and by a comparison of the total 
of these figures with the total figures of the world. The tropical 
and temperate possessions of the empire include every field of 
production which can be required for the use of man. There is 
no main staple of human food which is not grown ; there is no 
material of textile industry which is not produced. The British 
empire gives occupation to more than one-third of the persons 
employed in mining and quarrying in the world. It may he 
interesting, as an indication of the relative position in this 
respect of the British empire to the world, to state that at 
preseitt it produces one-third of the coal supply of the world, 
one-sixth of the wheat supply, and very nearly two-thirds of the 
gold supply. But while these figures may be taken as in them- 
selves satisfactory^ it is far more important to remember that as 
yet the potential resources of the new lands opened to enterprise 
have been barely conceived, and their wealth has been little 
more than scratched. Population as yet has been only very 
sparsely sprinkled over the surface of many of the areas most 
suitable for white settlement. In the wheat lands of Canada, 
the pastoral country^ of Australasia, and the mineral fields of 
South Africa and western Canada alone, the undeveloped 
resources are such as to ensure employment to the labour and 
satisfaction to the needs of at least as many millions as they now 
contain thousands of the British race. In respect of this promise 
of the future the position of the British empire is unique. 

It is not too much to say that trade has been at once the most 
active cause of expansion and the most potent bond of union in 
the development of the empire. Trade with the tropical and 
settlement in the temperate regions of the world formed the 
basis upon which the foundations of the empire were laid. 
Trading companies founded most of the American and West 
Indian colonies ; a trading company won India ; a trading 
company colonized the north-western districts of Canada ; 
commercial wars during the greater part of the iHth century 
established the British command of the sea, which rendered the 
settlement of Australasia possible. The same wars gave Great 
Britain South Africa, and chartered companies in the 19th 
century’ carried the British flag into the interior of the African 
continent from south and east and west. Trading companies 
developed Borneo and Fiji. The bonds of prosperous trade have 
kept the Australasian colonie.s within the empire. The protection 
of colonial commerce by the imperial navy is one of the strongest 
of material links which connect the crown with the outlying 
possessions of the empire. 

The trade of the empire, like the other developments of imperial 
public life, has been profoundly influenced by the variety of 
local conditions under which it has flourished. In the 
early settlement of the North American colonies their 
trade was left practically free ; but by the famous poUcy. 
Navigation Act of 1660 the importation and exporta- 
tion of goods from British colonies were restricted to British 
ships, of which the master and three-fourths of the mariners 
were English. This act, of which the intention was to encourage 
British shipping and to keep the monopoly of British colonial 
trade for the l>enefit of British merchants, was followed by many 
others of a similar nature up to the time of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 and the introduction of free trade into Great 
Britain. The Navigation Acts were repealed in 1849. Thus 
for very nearly two hundred years British trade was subject to 
restrictions, of which the avowed intention was to curtail the 
commercial intercourse of the empire with the world. During 
this period the commercial or mercantile system, of which the 
fallacies were exposed by the economists of the latter half of 
the i8th century, continued to govern the principles of British 
trade. Under this system monopolies were common, and amot^ 
them few were more important than that of the East India 
Company. In 18x3 the trade of India was, however, thrown 
open to competition, and in 1846, after the introduction of free 
trade at home, the principal British colonies which had not yet 
at that date received the grant of responsible government were 
specially empowered to abolish differential duties upon foreign 
trade. A fint result of the commercial emancipation of the 
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colonies was the not altogether unnatural rise in the manufactur- 
ing centres of the political school known as the Manchester 
school, which was disposed to question the value to Great Britain 
of the retention of colonies which were no longer bound to give 
her the monopoly of their commercial markets. An equally 
natural desire on the part of the larger colonies to profit by the 
opportunity which was opened to them of establishing local 
manufactures of their own, combined with the convenience in 
new countries of using the customs as an instrument of taxation, 
led to something like a reciprocal feeling of resentment, and there 
followed a period during which the policy of Great Britain was 
to show no consideration for colonial trade, and the policy of 
the principal colonies was to impose heav}' duties upon British 
trade. By a gradual process of better understanding, largely 
helped by the development of means of communication, the 
antagonistic extreme was abandoned, and a tendency towards 
a system of preferential duties within the empire displayed 
itself. At the Colonial Conference held in London in 
pjQpQsal was formally submitted by the South 
t^ac$, African delegate for the establishment within the 
empire of a preferential system, imposing a duty of 
2 % upon all foreign goods, the proceeds to he directed to the 
nuiintenancc of the imperial navy. To this end it was requested 
that certain treaties with foreign nations which imposed restric- 
tions on the trade of various parts of the empire with each other 
should be denounced. Some years later, a strong feeling having 
been manifested in England against any foreign engagement 
standing in the way of new domestic trade arrangements between 
a colony and the mother-countr>’, the German and Belgian 
treaties in (juestion were denounced (1897). Meanwhile, simul- 
taneously with the movement in favour of reciprocal fiscal 
advantages to be granted within the empire by the many local 
governments to each other, there was a growth of the perception 
that an increase of the foreign trade of Great Britain, carried 
on chiefly in manufactured goods, was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding enlargement of the home markets for colonial raw 
mateTiai, and consequently that injury to the foreign trade of 
Great Britain, while as yet it so largely outweighed the trade 
between the United Kingdom and the colonies, must necessarily 
react upon the colonies. This view was definitely expressed 
at the Colonial Conference at Ottawa in 1894, and was one of 
the factors which led to the relinquishment of the demand that 
in return for colonial concessions there should be an imposition 
on the part of Great Britain of a differential duty upon foreign 
goods. Canada was the first important British colony to give 
substantial expression to the new imperial .sentiment in com- 
mercial matters by the introduction in 1897 of an imperial tariff, 
granting without any reciprocal advantage a deduction of 25 % 
upon customs duties imposed upon British goods. The same 
advantage was offered to all British colonies trading with her 
upon equal terms. In later years the South African states, 
Australia and New Zealand also granted preferential treatment 
to British goods. Meanwhile in Great Britain the system of free 
imports, regarded as “ free trade ” (though only one-sided free 
trade), had become the established policy, customs duties being 
only imposed for purposes of revenue on a few selected articles, 
and about half the national income was derived from customs 
and excise. In most of the colonies customs form of necessity 
one of the important sources of revenue. It is, however, worthy 
of remark that in the self-governing colonies, even those which 
are avowedly protectionist, a smaller proportion of the public 
revenue was derived from customs and excise than was derived 
from these sources in the United Kingdom. The proportion in 
Australasia before federation was about one quarter. In Canada 
it is more difficult to estimate it, as customs and excise form the 
principal provision made for federal finance, and note must 
therefore be taken of the separate sources of revenue in the 
provinces. With these reservations it will still be seen that 
customs, or, in other words, a tax upon the movements of trade, 
forms one of the chief sources of imperial revenue. 

The development of steam shipping and electricity gave to 
the movements of trade a stimulus no less remarkable tlwn that 
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given by the introduction of railroads and industrial machinery 
to production and manufactures. Whereas at the l^nning 
of the iQth century the journey to Australia occupied eight 
months, and business communications between Sydney and 
London could not receive answers within the year, at the 
beginning of the 20th century the joume}' could be accomplished 
in thirty-one days, and telegraphic despatches enabled the most 
important business to be transacted within twenty-four hours. 
For one cargo carried in the year at the beginning of the 19th 
century at least six could now be carried by the same ship, and 
from the point of view of trade the difference of a ^'cnturc which 
realizes its profits in two months, as compared with one which 
occupied a whole year, does not need to be insisted on. The 
increased rapidity of the voyage and the power of (Joily com- 
munication by telegraph with the most distant markets have 
introduced a wholly new element into the national trade of the 
empire, and commercial intercourse between the southern and 
the northern hemispheres has received a development from the 
natural alternation of the seasons, of which until quite recent 
years the value was not even conceived. Fruit, eggs, butter, 
meat, poultry and other perishable commodities pass in daily 
increasing quantities between the northern and the southern 
hemispheres with an alternate flow which contributes to raise 
in no inconsiderable degree the volume of profitable trade. 
Thus the butter season of Australasia is from October to March, 
while the butter season of Ireland and northern Europe is from 
March to October. In three years after the introduction of 
ice-chambers into the steamers of the great shipping lines, 
Victoria and New South Wales built up a yearly butter trade of 
£1,000,000 with Great Britain without seriously affecting the 
Irish and Danish markets whence the summer supply is drawn. 
These facilities, combined with the enormous additions made 
to the public stock of land and labour, contributed to raise the 
volume of trade of the empire from a total of less than 
£100,000,000 in the year 1800 to a total of nearly £1,500,000,000 
in 1900. The declared volume of British exports to all parts 
of the world in 1800 was £38,120,120, and the value of British 
imports from all parts of the world was £30,570,605 j total, 
£68,690,725. As in those days the colonies were not allowed to 
trade with any other country this must he taken as representing 
imperial trade. The exact figures of the trade of India, the 
colonies, and the United Kingdom for 1900 were : imports, 
£809,178,209 ; exports, £657,899,363 ; total, £1467,077,5^. 

A question of sovereign importance to the continued existence 
of the empire is the question of defence. A country of which 
the main thoroughfares are the oceans of the world 
demands in the first instance a strong navy. It has 
of late years been accepted as a fundamental axiom 
of defence that the British navy should exceed in strength any 
reasonable combination of fore™ navies which could l>e brought 
against it, the accepted formula being the “ two-power standard,” 
t.f. a 10 % margin over the joint strength of the two next powers. 
The expense of maintaining such a floating armament must be 
colossal, and until within the decade 1890-1900 it was home 
exclusively by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. As the 
benefits of united empire have become more consciously appreci- 
ated in the colonies, and the value of the fleet as an insurance for 
British commerce has been recognized, a desire has manifested 
itself on the part of the self-governing colonies to contribute 
towards the formation of a truly imperial navy. In 1895 the 
Australasian colonies voted a subsidy of £126,000 per annum 
for the maintenance of an Australasian squadron, and in 1897 
the Cape Colony also offered a contribution of £30,000 a year 
to be used at the discretion of the imperial government for 
naval purposes. The Australian contribution was in 1903 
increased to £240,000, and that of the Oipe to £50,000, white 
Natal voted £35,000 a 3^ar and Newfoundland £3000. But 
apart from these comparatively slight contributions, and the local 
up-keep of colonial fortifications,— and the beginning in 1908- 
1909 of an Australian torpedo-boat flotilla provide by the 
Commonwealth,— the whole cost of the imperial navy, on which 
Ultimately the security of the empire rested, remained to be 
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borne by the taxpayers in the British islands. The extent of 
this burden was emphasized in 1909 by the revelations as to 
the increase of the German (and the allied Austrian) fleet. At 
this crisis in the history of the two-power standard a wave of 
enthusiasm started in the cxilonies, resulting in the offer of 
“ Dreadnoughb> ” from New Zealand and elsewhere ; and the 
British government called an Imperial Conference to consider 
the whole question afresh. 

Land defence, though a secondary branch of the great question 
of imperial defence, has been intimately connected with the 
development and internal growth of the empire. In the case of 
the first settlement of the American colonies they were expected 
to provide for their own land defence. To some extent in the 
early part of their career they carried out this expectation, and 
even on occasion, as in the taking of Louisburg, which was sub- 
sequently given back at the peace of Abc-la-Chapelle as the price 
of the French evacuation of Madras, rendered public service to 
the empire at large. In India the principle of local self-defence 
was from the beginning carried into practice by the East India 
Company. But in Araeric.a the claim of the French wars proved 
too heavy for local resources. In 1755 Great Britain intervened 
with troops sent from home under (General Braddfx:k, and up to 
the outbreak of the American War the cost of the defence of the 
North American colonies was borne by the imperial exchequer. 
To meet this expense the imperial parliament took upon itself 
the right to tax the American colonies. In 1765 a Quartering 
Act was passed by which 10,000 imperial troops were quartered 
in the colonies. As a result of the American War which followed 
and led to the loss of the colonies affected, the imperial authorities 
accepted the charge of the land defences of the empire, and with 
the exception of India and the Hudson Bay territories, where 
the trading companies determined to pay their own expenses, the 
whole cost of imperial defence was borne, like the cost of the navy, 
by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. This condition of 
affairs lasted till the end of the Napoleonic Wars. During the 
thirty years’ peace which followed there came time for considera- 
tion. The fiscal changes which towards the middle of the 19th 
century gave to the self-governing colonies the command of their 
own resources very naturally carried with them the consequence 
that a call should be made on colonial exchequers to provide for 
their own governing expenses. Of these defence is obviously one 
of the most essential. Cuincidently, therefore, with the move- 
ments of free trade at home, the renunciation of what was known 
as the mercantile system and the accompanying grants of con- 
stitutional freedom to the colonies, a movement for the re- 
organization of imperial defence was set on foot. In the decade 
which elapsed between 1846 and 1856 the movement as regards 
the colonies was confined chiefly to calls made upon them to 
contribute to their own defence by providing barracks, fortifica- 
tions, &c., for the accommodation of imperial troops, and in 
some cases paying for the use of troops not strictly required for 
imperial purposes. In 1857 the Australian colonies agreed to pay 
the expenses of the imperial garrison quartered in Australia. 
This was a very wide step from the imperial attempt to tax tlie 
American colonies for a similar purpose in the preceding century. 
Nevertheless, in evidence given before a departmental committee 
in 1859, it was shown that at that time the colonies of Great 
Britain were free from almost every obligation of contributing 
either by personal service or money payment towards their own 
defence, and that the cost of military expenditure in the colonies 
in the preceding year had amounted in round figures to £4,000,000. 
A committee of the House of Commons sat in i86x to consider 
the question, and in 1863 it was resolved, without a division, that 
** colonies exercising tlie right of self-government ought to under- 
take the main responsibility of providing for their own internal 
order and security, and ought to assist in their own external 
defence.” The decision was accepted as the basis of imperial 
policy. Xke first effect was the gradual withdrawing of imperial 
troops irailA, the self-governing colonies, together with the 
encounufMlieiit of the development of l<Kal military systems 
by the im, when desired, of imperial militaiy experts. A call | 
wag also made for larger military contributions nrom some of i 
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the crown colonies. The committee of 1859 had emphasized 
in its report the fact that the principal dependence of the colonies 
for defence is necessarily upon the British navy, and in 1865, 
exactly 100 years after the Quartering Act, which had been the 
cause of the troubles that led to the independence of the United 
States, a Colonial Naval Defence Act was passed which gave 
power to the colonies to provide ships of war, steamers, and 
volunteers for their own defence, and in case of necessity to 
place them at the disposal of the crown. In 1868 the Canadian 
Militia Act gave the fully organized nucleus of a local army to 
Canada. In the same year the imperial troops were withdrawn 
from New Zealand, leaving the colonial militia to deal with the 
native war still in progress. In 1870 the last imperial troops 
were withdrawn from Australia, and in 1873 it was officially 
announced that military expenditure in the colonies was almost 
“ wholly for imperial purposes.” In 1875 an imperial officer 
went to Australia to report for the Australian government 
upon Australian defence. The appointment in 1879 of a royal 
commission to consider tlie question of imperial defence, which 
presented its report in 1882, led to a considerable development 
and reorganization of the system of imperial fortifications. 
Coaling stations were also selected with reference to the trade 
routes. In 1885 rumours of war roused a very strong feeling in 
connexion with the still unfinished and in many cases unarmed 
condition of the fortifications recommended by the commission 
of 1879. Military activity was stimulated throughout the 
empire, and the Colonial Defence Committee was created to 
supply a much-felt need for organized direction and advice to 
colonial administrations acting necessarily in independence of 
each other. The question of colonial defence was among the 
most important of tlie subjects discussed at the colonial conference 
held in London in 1887, and it was at this conference that the 
Australasian colonies first agreed to contribute to the expense 
of their own naval defence. From this date the principle of local 
responsibility for self-defence has been fully accepted. India 
has its own native army, and pays for the maintenance within its 
frontiers of an imperial garrison. Early in the summer of 1899, 
when hostilities in South Africa appeared to be imminent, the 
governments of the principal colonies took occasion to express 
their approval of the South African policy pursued by the im- 
perial government, and offers were made by the governments 
of India, the Australasian colonics, Canada, Hong-Kong, the 
Federal Malay states, some of the West African and other 
colonies, to send contingents for active service in the event of 
war. On the outbreak of hostilities these offers, on the part of 
the self-governing colonies, were accepted, and colonial contin- 
gents upwards of 30,000 strong were among the most efficient 
sections of the British fighting force. The manner in which 
these colonial contingents were raised, their admirable fighting 
qualities, and the ser\'ice rendered by them in the field, disclosed 
altogether new possibilities of military organization within the 
empire, and in subsequent years the subject continued to engage 
the attention of the statesmen of the empire. Progress in this 
field lay chiefly in the increased support given in the colonial 
states to the separate local movements for self-defence; but 
in 1909 a scheme was arranged by Mr Haldane, by which the 
British War Office should co-operate with the colonial govern- 
ments in providing for the training of officers and an interchange 
of views on a common military policy. 

The important questions of justice, religion and instruction 
will be found dealt with in detail under the headings of separate 
sections of the empire. Systems of justice throughout 
the empire have a close resemblance to each other, ^ 
and the judicial committee of the privy council, on 
which the self-governing colonies and India are represented, con- 
stitutes a supreme court of appeal (^g.v.) for the entire empire. 
In the matter of religion, while no imperial organization in the 
strict sense is possible, the progress made by the Lambeth 
Conferences and otherwise (see Anglican Communion) has done 
much to bring the work of the Church of England in different 
parts of the world into a co-operative system. Religion, of which 
^ the forms are infinitely varied, is however everywhere free, 
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except in cases where the exercise of religious rites leads to 
practices foreign to accepted laws of humanity. It is perhaps 
interesting to state that the number of persons in the empire 
nominally professing the Christian religion is 58,000,000, of 
Mahommedans 94,000,000, of Buddhists 12,000,000, of Hindus 
208,000,000, of p^ans and others 25,000,000. Systems of 
instruction, of which the aim is generally similar in the white 
portions of the empire and is directed towards giving to every 
individual the basis of a liberal education, are governed wholly 
by local requirements. Native schools are established in all 
settled communities under British rule. 

Literature. — In u-cent years the subject of British imperialism 
has inspired a growmg literature, and it is only possible here to name 
a selected number of the more important works which may usefully 
be consulted on different topics : Sir C. P. Lucas, Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies (1888, et .seq.) ; H. E. Egerton. Short History 
of British Colonial Policy (1897) ; H. J. Mackinder, Britain and the 
British Seas {1002) : Sir J. R! Seeley. Expansion of England ^883) ; 
Growth of British Policy (1895) ; Sir Charles Dilke, Greater Britain 
(1869), Problems of Greater Britain (1890), The British Empire (1899) ; 
G R. Parkm, Imperial Federation (1892) ; Sir TohnColomb. Imperial 
J^ederatton, Naval and Military (1886) ; Sir G. S. Clarke, Imperial 
Defence (1897); Sidney Goldmann and others. The Empire and the 
Century (1905) ; J. L! Gaivin, Imperial lied procity (1903) ; J. W. 
Welsford, The Strength of a Nation (1907); Compatriots Club Essays 
(iQo^i) ; Sir H. Jenk\ns, British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the 
Seas (1902) ; Bernard Holland, Imperium et libertas (19^11) ; (for 
an anti-imjMjriahfit view) J. A. Hobson, Imperialism (1902). See 
also the Reports of the various colonial conferences, especially that 
of the Imperial Conference of 1907 ; and for trade statistics. J. Holt 
Schooling's British Trade Book. For the tariff reform movement in 
England see the articles Free Trade and Protection. (F. L. L.) 

BRITISH HONDURAS, formerly called Balize, or Belize, 
a British crown colony in Central America ; bounded on the N. 
and N.W, by the Mexican province of \"ucatan, N.E. and E. 
by the Bay of Honduras, an inlet of the Caribbean Sea, and 
S. and W. by Guatemala. (For map, see Central America.) 
Pop. (1905) 40,372 ; area, 7562 sq. m. The frontier of British 
Honduras, as defined by the conventions of 1859 and 1893 
between Great Britain and Guatemala, begins at the mouth of 
the river Sarstoon or Sarstun, in the Bay of Honduras ; ascends 
that river as far as the rapids of Gracias k Dios ; and thence, 
turning to the right, runs in a straight line to Garbutt’s Rapids, 
on the Belize river. From this point it proceeds due north to 
the Mexican frontier, where it follows the river Hondo to its 
mouth in Chetumal Bay. 

British Honduras differs little from the rest of the Yucatan 
peninsula. The approach to the coast is through the islets 
known as cays, and through coral reefs. It is both difficult and 
dangerous. For some miles inland the ground is low and swampy, 
thickly covered with mangroves and tropical jungle. Next 
succeeds a narrow lielt of rich alluvial land, not exceeding a mile 
in width, beyond wliich, and parallel to the rivers, are vast tracts 
of sandy, arid land, called pine ridges,” from the red pines with 
which they are covered. Farther inland these give place, first, 
to the less elevated ” broken ridges,” and then to what are called 
“ cahoon ridges,” with a deep rich soil covered with myriads of 
palm trees. Next come broad savannas, studded with clumps 
of trees, through which the streams descending from the 
mountains wind in every direction. The mountains themselves 
rise in a succession of ridges parallel to the coast. The first are 
the Manatee Hills, from 800 to 1000 ft. high ; and beyond these 
are the Cockscomb Mountains, which are about 4000 ft. high. 
No less than sixteen streams, large enough to be called rivers, 
descend from these mountains to the sea, between the Hondo 
and Sarstoon. The uninhabited country between Garbutt’s 
Rapids and the coast south of Deep river was first explored in 
1879, by Henry Fowler, the colonial secretary of British 
Honduras ; it was then found to consist of open and undulating 
grasslands, affording fine pasturage in the west and of forests 
full of valuable timber in the east Its elevation varies from 
1200 to 3300 ft. Auriferous quartz and traces of other minerals 
have been discovered, but not in sufficient quantity to repay the 
cost of mining. The geology, fauna and flora of British Honduras 
do not materially differ from those of the neighbouring regions 
(see CENTitAL America). 


Although the colony is in the tropics, its climate is subtropical. 
The highest shade temperature recorded is 98® F., the lowest 50®. 
Easterly sea-winds prevail durii^ the greater port of the year. 
The dry season lasts from the middle of February to the middle 
of May ; rain occurs at intervals during the other months, and 
almost continuously in October, November and December. 
The annual rainfall averages about 81 } in., but rises in some 
districts to 150 in. or more. Cholera, yellow fever and other 
tropical diseases occur sporadically, but, on the whole, the 
country^ is not unhealthy by comparison with the West Indies 
or Central American states. 

Inhabitants . — British Honduras is a little laiger than Wales, 
and has a population smaller than that of Chester (England). 
In 1904 the inhabitants of European descent numbered 1500, 
the Europeans 253, and the white Americans 118, The majority 
belong to the hybrid race descended from negro slaves, aborigin^ 
Indians and white settlers. At least six distinct racial groups 
can be traced. These consist of (i) native Indians, to be found 
chiefly in forest villages in the west and north of the colony away 
from the sea coast ; (2) descendants of the English buccaneers, 
mixed with Scottish and German traders ; (3) the woodcutting 
class known as ” Belize Creoles,” of more or less pure descent 
from African negroes imported, as slaves or as labourers, from 
the West Indies ; (4) the Caribs of the southern districts, descend- 
ants of the population deported in 1796 from St Vincent, who 
were of mixed African and Carib origin ] (5) a mixed population 
in the south, of Spanish-Indian origin, from Guatemala and 
Honduras ; and (6) in the north another Spanish-Indian group 
which came from Yucatan in 1848. The population tends 
slowly to increase ; about 45 % of the births are illegitimate, and 
males are more numerous than females. Many tracts of fallow 
land and forest were once thickly populated, for British Honduras 
has its ruined cities, and other traces of a lost Indian civilization, 
in common with the rest of Central America. , 

Natural Products. -For more than two centurie.s British Honduras 
has been supported by its trade in timber, especially in mahogany, 
logwood, cedar and other dye-woods and cabinet-woods, such as 
lignum-vitae, fustic, bullet-wood, santa-maria, ironwood, rosewood. 
&c, Tlic coloured inhabitants are unsurpassed as woodmen, and 
averse from agriculture ; so that there are only about 90 sq. m. of 
tilled land. Sugar-cane, bananas, cocoanut-palms. plantains, and 
various other fruits arc cultivated ; vanilla, sarsaparilla, sapodilla or 
chewing-gum, rubber, and the cahoon or coyol palm, valuable for 
its oil. grow wild in large quantities. In September 1903 all the pine 
trees on crown lands were .sold to Mr B. Chipley, a citizen of the 
United States, at one cent (jfd.) per tree ; the ODject of the sale being 
to secure the opening up of undeveloped territory. Unsuccessfm 
attempts have been made to establish sponge fiaherics on a large 
scale. 

Chief Towns and Communications. —"Beiite (pop. in 1904, 9969), 
the capital and principal seai>ort, is described in a separate article. 
Other towns are Stann CrecK (24^9), Corosal (1696), Orange Walk 
(1244), Punta Gorda (706), the Cayo (421), Monkey River (384) 
and Mullm.s River (243). All these are administered by local 
boards, whose aggregate revenue amounts to some /7000, Tele- 
graph and telephone lines connect the capital with Corosal in the 
north, and Punta Gorda in the south ; but there are no railways, 
and few good roads beyond municipal limits. Thus the principal 
means of communication are the steamers which ply along the coast 
Mail steamers from New Orleans. Liverpool, Colon and Puerto 
Cortes in Honduras, regularly visit Belize. 

Commerce and Finance. —'^tween 1901 and 190s the tonnage 
of vessels accommodated at the ports of British Honduras rose 
from 300,000 to 499,463 ; the imports rose from £2^2, y}o to 
j£ 386,123 ; the experts from £28;^rpQo to The exports 

consist of the timber, fruit and other vegetable products already 
mentioned, besides mm, deerskins, tortoiseshell, turtles and sponges, 
while the principal imports are cotton goods, hardware, beer, wme, 
spirits, groceries and specie. The sca-l^me trade is mainly shared 
Great Britain and the United States. On the 14th of October 
1894. the American gold dollar was adopted as the standard coUi, ttt 
place of the Guatemalan dollar : and the silver of North, South and 
Central America ceased to be legal tender. Government notes are 
issued to the value of 1. 2, 5. 10, 50 and 100 dollars, and there is a 
local currency of one cent bronze pieces, and of 5. 10, 25 and 50 cent 
silver pieces. The British sovereign and half sovereign are legal 
tender. In 1846 the government savings bank was founded in 
Belize ; branches were afterwards opened in the principal towns ; 
and an 1903 the British Bank of Honouras was estaoUshea at J^lize. 
The revenue, chiefly derived frbtti customs, rose from £60,150 in 1901 
to Id ^903* expenditnre, in which the cost of police 
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and education are unfiortant item^, rose, during the same period, 
from to 1,800. The public debt, amounting in i 9‘>5 

/34.7y,. n t)r<‘.sents the balance iliie on thnn' loans which were raised 
in 1885, 1087 and i8qi, for public works in Belize. The loans are 
repayable betwerm iqK'i and 1023. 

CoHstttuUon and AdmtmstraUon. —From 1^*38 to 1786 the colonists 
were completely independent, and elected their own magistrates, 
who performed all puhcial and executive functions. Thi‘ customs 
and precedents thus established were codified and published under 
the name of " Burnaby's Laws.” after the visit of Admiral Sir W. 
Burnaby, in 175b. aiul were recognized as valid by the crown. In 
1780 a Hupermtendenl was appointed by the home government, 
and although this offta was vacant from 1790 to 1797, it was revived 
until 180,;. An <‘xerutive council was established in 1839, and a 
legislative assernliiy. of three nominated and eighteen elected 
moiulierh, in 1H53. British Honduras* was declared a colony in 1862, 
witli a lieutenant-governor, subject to tbe governor of Jamaica, as 
its chief niagistrati'. In 1870 the legislative as.sembly was alKiIished, 
and a legislative council sulsstduted- the constitution of this body 
iR-ing fixed, in 1892. at tliree official and five unofficial mcmberK. 
In 1884 the lieutenant-governor was created governor and com- 
mauder-in-chief, ami 'endered mdepeiident of Jamaica. He is 
assisted by an execiitixc council of three ofheia! and three unofficial 
members. For iidniinistrative piirjioses the colony is divided into 
six districts - Belize, Corosal, Orange Walk, the Cayo, Stann Creek 
ami Toledo. Tlie cajiital of the last named is Pimta Gorda ; the 
other districts tak<' the names ol their duel towns. English common 
law is valid throughout British Honduras, subject to modification b)' 
local enactments, and to the ojx’nition of the (.otnnlidated Laws of 
Jirttish liondufaa. This collection of ordinances, customs, &c., was 
officially revised and published between 1884 and 1888. Appeals may 
be carried before the privy council or the supreme court of Jamaica. 

Retu’wn and hducation. The churches rejire.sented are Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Wesleyan, Baptist and iTesbytcriaii ; but none 
of them receives assistance from public funds. Tbe bishopnc of 
British Honduras is j>art of the West Indian province of the Church 
of Kuglanci. Almost all the schmils, sticoudary as well as primary, 
are denominational. School lees are charged, and grants-in-aid are 
madi’ to elementary schools. .Most of these, since 18(14, have been 
under the control of a board, on winch the religious bodies managing 
the schools ur<' represented. 

lh‘fent.t\ I'he Belize volunte(.'r light mlaiUry corjis, raised in 
1897. consists ol al>out 200 officers and men ; a mounted .section, 
numbering alnnit 40. was created in 1(104. For the whole colony, 
the police mimher about no. There is also a volunteer fire brigade 
of 333 officers and men. 

History, — ' His Majesty’s Settlement in the Bay of Honduras,’^ 
as the territory was formerly styled in ofTicial documents, owes 
its origin, in 1638, to logwood-cutters who had formerly been 
buccaneers. These were afterwajds joined by agents of the 
Chartered Company which exploited the pearl fisheries of the 
Mosquito coast. Although thus industriously occupied, the 
settlers so far retained their old habits as to make frequent 
descents on the logwood establishments of the Spaniards, whose 
attempts to expel them were generally successfully resisted. 
The most formidable of these was made by the Spaniards in 
April 1754, when, in consequence of the difficulty of approaching 
the position from the sea, an expedition, consisting of 1500 men, 
was organized inland at the town of Peten, As it neared the 
coast, it was met by 250 British, and completely routed. The 
logwood-cutters were not again disturbed for u number of years, 
and their position had become so well established that, in the 
treaty of 1763 with Spain, Great Britain, while agreeing to de- 
molish “ all fortifications which English subjects had erected 
in the Bay of Honduras,” insisted on a clause in favour of the 
cutters of logwood, that “ they or their workmen were not to 
be disturbed or molested, under any pretext whatever, in their 
said places of cutting and loading logwood.” Strengthened by 
the recognition of the crown, the British settlers made fresh 
encroachments on Spanish territory. The Spaniards, asserting 
that they were engaged in smuggling and other illicit practices, 
organized a large force, and on the 15th of SeptemW 1779, 
suddenly attacked and destroyed the estg})lishmcnt at Belize, 
taking the inhabitants prisoners to Merida in Yucatan, and 
afterwards to Havana, where most of them died. The survivors 
were liberated in 1782, and allowed to go to Jamaica. In 1783 
Uiey returned with many new adventurers, and were soon engaged 
in cutting woods. On the 3rd of September in that year a new 
treaty was signed between Great Britain and Spain, in which it 
was mrasMy agreed that his Britannic Majesty’s subjects should 
have ** the right ol cutting, loading, and carrying away logwood 


in the district lying between the river Wallis or Belize and Rio 
Hondo, taking the course of these two rivers for unalterable 
boundaries.” These concessions ” were not to be considered as 
derogating from the rights of sovereignty of the king of Spain ” 
over the district in question, where all the English dispersed 
in the Spanish territories were to concentrate themselves within 
eighteen months. This did not prove a satisfactory arrangement ; 
for in 1786 a new treaty was concluded, in which the king of 
Spain made an additional grant of territory, embracing the 
area between the rivers Sibun or ]abon and Belize. But these 
extended limits were coupled with still more rigid restrictions. 
It is not to be supposed that a population composed of so lawless 
a set of men was remarkably exact in its observance of the treaty. 
They seem to have greatly annoyed their Spanish neighbours, 
who eagerly availed themselves of the breaking out of war between 
the two countries in 1796 to concert a formidable attack on Belize. 
They concentrated a force of 2000 men at Campeachy, which, 
under the command of General O’Neill, set sail in thirteen vessels 
for Belize, and arrived on the loth of July 1798. The settlers, 
aided by the British sloop of war ” Merlin,” had strongly fortified 
a small island in the harbour, called St George’s Cay. They 
maintained a determined resistance against the Spanish forces, 
which were obliged to retire to Campeachy. This was the last 
attempt to dislodge the British. 

The defeat of the Spanish attempt of 1 798 has been adduced 
as an act of conquest, thereby permanently establishing British 
sovereignty. But those who take this view overlook the im- 
portant fact that, in 1814, by a new treaty with Spain, the 
provisions of the earlier treaty were revived. They forget also 
that for many years the British government never laid claim to 
any rights acquired in virtue of the successful defence ; for so 
late as 1817-1819 the acts of parliament relating to Belize always 
refer to it as ” a settlement, for certain purposes, under the pro- 
tection of His Majesty.” After Central America had attained its 
independence (i8ii)-i822) Great Britain secured its position by 
incorporating the provisions of the treaty of 1786 in a new treaty 
with Mexico (1826), and in the drafts of treaties with New 
Granada (1825) and the United States of Central America (j 831 ). 
The territories between the Belize and Sarstoon rivers were 
claimed by the British in 1836. The subsequent peaceful progress 
of the country under British rule ; the exception of Belize from 
that provision of the ('layton-Bulwer Treaty (^.z;.)of 11850 which 
forbade Great Britain and the United States to fortify or colonize 
any point on the Central American mainland ; and the settle- 
ment of the boundary disputes with Guatemala in 1859, finally 
confirmed the legal sovereignty of Great Britain over the whole 
colony, including the territories claimed in 1836. The Bay 
Islands were recognized as part of the republic of Honduras in 
1859. Between 1849, when the Indians beyond the Hondo rose 
against their Mexican rulers, and 1901, when they were finally 
subjugated, rebel bands occasionally attacked the northern and 
north-western marches of the colony. The last seriou.s raid was 
foiled in 1872. 

Bibliography.— For all statistical matter relating to the colony, 
sec tlie annual reports to the British Colonial Office (lAjndon). For 
tlie progress of exploration, see A Narrative of a Journey across the 
unex-tlored Portion of British Honduras, by H. Fowler (Belize, 1879) ; 
and * An Expedition to the C^kscomb Mountains,” by J. Bellamy, 
in Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xi. (London, 
1889). A good general description is given m the Handbitok of 
British Honduras, by L. W. Bristowe and P. B. Wright (Edinburgh, 
1892) ; and the local history is recounted in the History oj British 
Hmduras, by A. R. Gibbs (London, 1883); in Notes on Central 
America, by E. J. Squier (New York, 1855) ; and in Belize or British 
Hondura,s, a pajier read before the Society of Arts by Chief justice 
Temple (Lonnon, 1847), (K. G. J.) 

BRITOMARTIS (" sweet maiden ”), an old Cretan goddess, 
later identified with Artemis. According to Callimachus 
{Hymn to Diana^ 190), she was a nymph, the daughter of Zeus 
and Carme, and a favourite companion of Artemis. Being 
pursued by Minos, king of Crete, who was enamoured , of her, she 
sprang from a rock into the sea, but was saved from drowning 
by falling into some fishermen’s nets. She was afterwards made 
a goddess by Artemis under the name of Dictynna (Socrvoi/, a 
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net ”). She was the patroness of hunters, fishermen and saUors, 
and also a goddess of birth and health. The centre of her worship 
was Cydonia, whence it extended to Sparta and Aegina (where she 
was known as Aphaea) and the islands of the Mediterranean. By 
some she is considered to have been a moon-goddess, her flight 
from Minos and her leap into the sea signifying the revolution and 
d^ppearance of the moon (Pausanias ii. 30, iii. 14 : Antoninus 
Liberalis 40). 

BRITON-FERRY, a seaport in the mid-parliamentary division 
of Glamorganshire, Wales, on the eastern bank of the estuary of 
the Neath river in Swansea Bay, with stations on the Great 
Western and the Rhondda & Swansea Bay railways, being 174 m. 
by rail from I^ondon. Pop. of urban district (1901) 6973. A 
tram-line connects it with Neath, 2 m. distant, and the Vale of 
Neath Canal {made in 1797) has its terminus here. The district 
was formerly celebrated for its scenery, but this has been con- 
siderably marred by industrial development which received its 
chief imj^etus from the construction in 1861 of a dock of 13 acres, 
the property of the Great Western Railway Company, and the 
opening up alKnit the same time of the mining districts of 
Glyncorrwg and Maesteg by means of the South Wales mineral 
railway, which connects them with the dock and supplies it with 
its chief export, coal. Steel and tinplates are manufactured here 
on a large scale. There are also iron-works and a foundry. 

The name Brittone was given by the Norman settlers of 
the 12th century l(» its ferry acro.ss the estuary of the Neath 
(where Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus crossed in 1188, and 
w'hich is still used), but the Welsh name of the town from at least 
the 16th centui*)' has been Llansawel. 

BRITTANY, or Britanny (Fr. Bretague), known as Armorica 
(q.v.) until the influx of Celts from Britain, an ancient province 
and duchy of France, consisting of the north-west peninsula, and 
nearly corresponding to the departments of Finist^re, Cotes-du- 
Nord, Morl)ilmn, Ble-el-Vilaine and U>wer Loire. It is popularly 
divided into Upper or Western, and Lower or Eastern Brittany. 
Its greatest length l>etween the English Channel and the Atlantic 
Ocean is 250 kilometres (about 155 J-lnglish miles), and its super- 
ficial extent is 30,000 sq. kilometres (about 18,630 English sq.m.). 
It comprises two distinct zones, a maritime zone and an inland 
/one. In the centre there are two plateaus, partly covered with 
lafides, unproductive moorland : the southern plateau is continued 
by the Montagues Noires, and the northern is dominated by the 
Monts d’Arr^e. These ranges nowhere exceed rr5o ft. in height, 
but from their wild nature they recall the aspect of high 
mountains. The waterways of Brittany are for the most part of 
little value owing to their torrent-like character. The only river 
basin of any importance is that of the Vilaine, which flows 
through Rennes. The coast is ver)' much indented, especially 
along the English Channel, and is rocky and lined with reefs and 
islets. The mouths of the rivers form deep estuaries. Thus 
nature itself condemned Brittany to remain for a long time shut 
out from civilization. But in the 19th century the development 
of railways and other means of communication drew Brittany 
from its isolation. In the 19th century also agriculture developed 
in a remarkable manner. Many of the landes were cleared and 
con\'crted into excellent pasturage, and on the coast market- 
gardening made great progress. In the fertile districts cereals 
too are cultivated. Industrial pursuits, except in a few seaport 
towns, which are rather French than Breton, haYe hitherto 
received but little attention. 

The Bretons are by nature conservative. They cling with 
almost equal attachment to their local customs and their religious 
superstitions. It was not till the 17th century that paganism 
was even nominally abolished in some parts, and there is probabljr 
no district in Europe where the popular Christianity has assimi- 
lated more from ei^icr creeds. Witchcraft and the influence of 
fairies are still often believed in. The costume of both sexes is 
\'ery peculiar both in cut and colour, but varies considerably 
in diligent districts. Bright red, violet and blue are much used, 
not only by the women, but in the coats and waistcoats of the 
men. llie reac^ will find full illustrations of the different styles 
in BoueCs Brm-inel, ou vie des BreUmi de VArtnorique (1844). 
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The Celtic language is still spoken in lower Brittany. Four dia- 
lects are pretty clearly marked (see the article Celt : Language ^ 
** Breton,** p. 328). Nowhere has the taste for marvellous 
legends been kept so green as in Brittany ; and an entire folk- 
literature still fiourishes there, as is manifested by the large 
number of folk-tales and folk-songs which have been collects 
of late years. 

The whole duchy was formerly divided into nine bishoprics; — 
Rennes, Dol, Nantes, St Male and St Brieuc, in Upper Brittany ; 
and Triguier, Vannes, Quimper and St Pol de L^on in Lower. 

History. — Of Brittany before the coming of the Romans we 
have no exact knowledge. The only traces left by the primitive 
populations are the megalithic monuments (dolmens, menhirs 
and cromlechs), which remain to this day in great numbers (see 
Stone Monuments). In 56 b.c. the Romans destroyed the 
fleet of the Veneti, and in 52 the inhabitants of Armonca took 
part in the great insurrection of the Gauls against Caesar, but 
were subdued finally by him in 51. Roman civilization was then 
established for several centuries in Brittany. 

In the 5th century numbers of the Celtic inhabitants of Britain, 
flying from the Angles and Saxons, emigrated to Armorica, and 
populated a great part of the peninsula. Converted to Chris- 
tianity, the new-comers founded monasteries which helped to 
clear the land, the greater part of which was barren and wild. 
The (cltic immigrant.s formed the counties of Vannes, Comou- 
aille, L6on and DomnonYe. A powerful aristocracy was con- 
stituted, which owned estates and had them cultivated by serfs 
or villeins. The Celts sustained a long struggle against the 
Frankish kings, who only nominally occupied Brittany. Louis 
the Pious placed a native chief Nomenoc at the head of Brittany. 
There was then a fairly long period of peace ; hut Nomcno8 
rebelled against Charles the Bald, defeated him, and forced him, 
in 846, to recognize the independence of Brittany. The end of 
the 9th centuT)^ ivnd the beginning of the loth were remarkable 
for the invasions of the Northmen. On several occasions they 
were driven back — by Salomon (d. 874) and afterwards by Alain, 
count of Vannes (d. 907) — but it was Alain Barbetorte (d. 952) 
who gained the decisive victory over them. 

In the second half of the loth century and in the nth century 
the counts of Rennes were predominant in Brittany. Geoffrey, 
son of Conan, took the title of duke of Brittany in 992. ('onan II., 
Geoffrey’s grandson, threatened by the revolts of the nobles, was 
attacked also by the duke of Normandy (afterwards William 1 . 
of England). Alain Fergent, one of his successors, defeated 
William in 1085, and forced him to make peace. But in the 
following century the Plantagencts succeeded in establishing 
them.selves in Brittany, (bnan IV., defeated by the revolted 
Breton nobles, appealed to Henry II. of England, who, in reward 
for his help, forced Conan to give his daughter in marriage to 
his son Geoffrey. Thus Henry II. became master of Brittany, 
and Geoffrey was recognized as duke of Brittany. But this 
new dynasty was not destined to last long. Geoffrey’s pos- 
thumous son, Arthur, was assassinated by John of England in 
1203, and Arthur’s sister Alix, who succeeded to his rights, was 
married in 1 2 1 2 to Pierre de Dreux, who became duke. This was 
the beginning of a ducal dynasty of French origin, which lasted 
till the end of the 15th century. 

From that moment the ducal power gained strength in 
Brittany and succeeded in curbing the feudal nobles. Under 
French influence civilization made notable progress.^ For more 
than a century peace reigned undisturbed in Brittany. But in 
J341 the death of John III., without direct heir, provoked a war 
of succession between the houses of Blois and Montfort, which 
lasted till 1364. TOs war of succession wm, in reality, an 
incident of the Hundred Ycars^ War, the partisans of Blois and 
Montfort supporting respectively the kings of France and 
England. In 1364 John of Montfort (d. 1399) was rec^tecd 
as duke of Brittany under the style of John IV.,* but his reign 

* Certain authcxrities count the father of this duke, another John of 
Montfort (d. 1345). among the di^es of Brittany, and according to 
this enumeratim the younger JoHi becomes John V., not John iV., 
and his tucceseor John VI. and not John V. 
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wtts constantly troubled, notably by his struggle with Olivier de 
Clisson (1336^1407). John V. (d. 1442), on the other hand, 
distinguished himself by his able and pacific policy. During his 
reign and the reigns of his successors, Francis I., Peter II. and 
Arthur 111 ., the ducal authority developed in a remarkable 
manner, 'fhe dukes formed a standing army, and succeeded 
in levying hearth taxes (Images) throughout llrittany. Prancis 
II. (1435 1488) lought agtiinst Louis XL, notably during the 
War of\he Public Weal, and afterwards engaged in the struggle 
against Charles VTIL, known Jis “The Mad War" (La Guerre 
Folk). After the death of P'rancis 11 . the king of P>ance invaded 
Brittany, and forced PVancis’s daughter, Anne of Brittany, to 
marry him in 1401. Thus the reunion of Brittany and France 
was prepared. After the death of (.'harles VITl. Anne married 
Louis XII. P’rancis 1 ., who married (Claude, the daughter of 
Louis XI I. and Anne, settled the definitive annexation of the 
duchy l)y the contract of 1532, by which the maintenance of the 
privileges and lilx-rties of ihitlany was guaranteed. Lntil the 
Revolution Brittany retained its own estates. 'Phe royal power, 
however, was exerted to reduce the privileges of the province 
as much as possible. It often met with vigorous resistance, 
notably in the 18th century. The struggle was ixirtirularly keen 
Ix^tween tyOo and lyfiy, when PI A. de V. du Plcssis Richelieu, 
due d'Aiguillon, had to fight simultaneously the estates and the 
parliament, and had a formidable adversary in L. R. de C. de la 
Chalotuis, But under the monarchy the only civil war in 
Brittany in wbirli blood was shed was the revolt of the due de 
Meremur (d. 1602) against the crown at the time of the troubles 
of the League, a revolt which lasted from 1 5H9 lo 1 598. Mention, 
however, must also l>e made of a serious popular revolt which 
broke out in 1675—" the revolt of the stam|)ed paper." 

See Bertrand d’ArKontre, UisUnre de Bretaptie (Pans, 1586) , 
I Join Ixjbincau, IJisioire dr liretufiue (Pans, 1702); iJoni Morice, 
llntoirr dr Hretagur (1742-1756); T. A. Trollope, ,4 Summer in 
Ihittanv (1H40) ; A, du Chatellier, L’ A gficulture rt les classes agrtroles 
de la Bretagne (1862) , F. M. Lur.ol, I.Sgendes thritiennes de la Basse 
(Paris. 1881), and (Pans, 1870); A. Ihipuy, 

La liiumon de la Bretapte 4 la France (Pans, 1880), and Etudes sur 
r administration munuibale en Bretagne au XVIIF skcle (1801) ; 
J. Loth, L'J^migration hreUmne en Armorique du F* an VI J" sUclr 
i Rennes, 1883) ; H. du Cleuziou, Hretaqne ariistique et piitoresquc 
(Pans, x886) ; Arthur de la Borderie, HisUnre de Bretagne (Rennes. 
i8«gi seq.) ; J. Lenioine, La Hivolte du papier timbrf- ou des bonnets 
rouges en Bretagne en tdjj (1898) ; M. Marion, La Bretagne et le due 
d'Aiguillon (Paris, 1898): B. Pocqnet, Le Due d'Atgmllon et la 
Chalotais (Paris. 1000-0102) ; Anatole le Braz. Vteilles ffistoirrs du 
pays breUm (1897). and La iJgende de la mart (Paris, 1002) ; P>iu;sl 
Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. i. (Paris, 1903) ; Henri S^e, Ftude 


in 1837 the formation of a society such as the modem Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. Britton himself 
supervised the reparation of Waltham Cross and Stratford-on- 
Avon church. He died in l^indon on tlie 1st of January 1857. 

Among other works with which Britton was associated either as 
author or editor arc Historical Account of Hedcliffe Church, Bristol 
(1813); Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey (1823); Architectural An^ 
iiquittes of Normandy, with illustrations by Pugin (1825-1827); 
Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities (1830) ; and History of the 
Palace and Houses of Parliament at Westminster (1834-1836), the 
joint work of Britton and Brayley. He contributed much to the 
Gentleman's Magazine and other periodicals. 

His Autobiography was published in 1850. A Descriptive Account 
of his Literary Works was published by his assistant 1 '. E. Jones. 

BRITTON, the title of the earliest summary of the law of 
England in the French tongue, which purports to have been 
written by command of King Edward L The origin and author- 
ship of the work have been much disputed. It has been attri- 
buted to John le Breton, bishop of Hereford, on the authority of a 
passage found in some MSS. of the history of Matthew of West- 
minster ; there are difficulties, however, involved in this theorv^, 
inasmuch as the bishop of Hereford died in 1275, whereas 
allusions arc made in Britton to several statutes passed after that 
time, and more particularly to the well-known statute Quia 
emptores terrarum, which was passed in 1290. It was the opinion 
of Selden that the book derived its title from Henry de Bracton. 
the last of the chief justiciaries, whose name is sometimes 
spelled in the fine Rolls “ Bratton " and ‘‘ Bretton," and that it 
was a royal abridgment of Bracton’s great work on the customs 
and laws of F'ngland, with the addition of certain subsequent 
statutes- The arrangement, however, of the two works is 
different, and but a small proportion of Bracton’s work is in- 
corporated in Britton. The work is entitled in an t.u'ly MS, of 
the 14th century, which was tmee in the possession ('f Selden, and 
is now in the Cambridge university library, Summa de legihus 
Anglie que vacatur Bretone ; and it is described as "a book 
called Bretoun " in the will of Andrew Horn, the learned chamluT- 
lain of the city of London, who bequeathed it to the chamber 
of the Guildhall in 1329, together with another book called 
Mtrroir des Justices. 

Bruton was first printed in London by RoIktI Rcdinan, without 
a date, probably about the year 1 530. Another edition of it was 
printed in 1640, corrected by E. Wingate. A third edition of it, 
with an English translation, was p«blishi*d at the University Press. 
Oxford, 1865, by F. M. Nichol. An English translation of the work 
without the Latin text had b«rn jiroviously publislicd by R. Kclham 
in 1762. 


swr les classes rwates en Bretagne au moveu dge (1896), and Les 
Classes rut ales en Bretagne du A'l'/* sidcle d In Revolution (1906). 

BRITTON, JOHN (1771-1857), English antiquary, was born 
on the 7th of July 1771 at Kington-St-Michael, near C'hippenham. 
His parents were in humble circumstances, and he was left an 
orphan at an early age. At sixteen he went to London and was 
apprenticed to a wine merchant. Prevented by ill-health from 
serving his full term, he found himself adrift in the world, without 
money or friends. In his fight with poverty he was put to strange 
shifts, becoming cellarman at u tavern and clerk to a lawyer, 
reciting and singing at a small theatre, and compiling a collection 
of common songs. After some slight successes as a writer, a 
Salisbury publisher commissioned him to compile an account 
of Wiltshire and, in conjunction with his friend Edward Wedlake 
Brayley, Britton produced The Beauties of Wilishtre (1801 ; 
a vols., a third added in 1825), the first of the series The Beauties 
of England and Wales^ nine volumes of which Britton and his 
friend wrote. Britton was the originator of a new class of 
literary works. " Before his time," saysi^igby Wyatt, “ popular 
topography was unknown." In 1805 Britton published the 
first part of his Arehiiectural Antiquities of Great Britain (9 vols., 
1805-1814); and this was followed by Cathedral Antiquities 
of England (14 vols., 1814- 1S35). In 1^5 a Britton Quo was 
formed, and a sum of £1000 was subscribed and given to Britton, 
who was subsequently granted a civil list pension by Disraeli, 
then* chancellor exchequer. Britton was an earnest 

advocate ol national monuments, proposing 


BRITZSKA, or Britska (from the Polish bryezka ; a diminu- 
tive of bryka, a goods-wagon), a form of carriage, copied in 
England from Austria early in the 19th century ; as used in 
Poland and Russia it had four wheels, with a long wicker-work 
body constructed for reclining and a calash (hooded) top. 

BRIVE, or Brivf.s-i.a-Gaillarde, a town of south-central 
France, capital of an arrondissement in the department of 
Correze, 62 m. S.S.E. of Limoges on the main line of the ()rl6iins 
railway from Paris to Montauban. Pop. (1906) town 14,954; 
commune 20,636. It lies on the left bank of the Correze in an 
ample and fertile plain, which is the meeting-place of important 
roads and railways. The enceinte which formerly surrounded 
the town has been replaced by shady boulevards, and a few 
wide thoroughfares have been made, but many narrow winding 
streets and ancient houses still remain. Outside the boulevards 
lie the modem quarters, also the fine promenade planted with 
plane trees which stretches to the Correze and contains the chief 
restaurants and the theatre. Here also is the statue of Marshal 
Guillaume Marie Anne Brune, who was a native of Brive. A 
fine bridge leads over the river to suburbs on its right bank. 
The public buildings are of little interest apart from the church 
of St Martin, which stands in the heart of the old town. It is 
a building of the 12th century in the Romanesque styk of 
Limousin, with three narrow naves of almost .equal height. 
The ecclesiastical seminary occupies a graceful mansion of the 
i6th century, with a facade, a staircase and fireplaces of fine 
Renaissance workmanship. Brive is the seat of a sub-prefect 
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and has a tribunal of first instance, a tribunal of commerce, a 
communal college and a school of industry. Its position makes 
it a market of important, and it has a very large trade in the 
early vegetables and fruit of the valley of the Corriie, and in 
grain, live-stock and truffles. Table-delicacies, paper, wooden 
shoes, hats, wax and earthenware are manufactured, and there 
are slate and millstone workings and dye-works. 

In the vicinity are numerous rock caves, many of them having 
been used as dwellings in prehistoric times. The best-known 
are those of Lamouroux, excavated in stages in a vertical wall 
of rock, and four grotto -chapels resorted to by pilgrims in 
memory of St Anthony of Padua, who founded a Franciscan 
monastery at Brive in 1226. Under the Romans Brive was 
known as Briva Curretiae (bridge of the Corr^ze). In the 
middle ages it was the capital of lower Limousin. 

BRIXEN (Ital. Bressanone), a small city in the Austrian 
province of I’irol, and the chief town of the administrative 
district of Brixen. Pop. (1900) 5767. It is situated in the valley 
of the Eisack, at the confluence of that stream with the Rienz, 
and is a station on the Brenner railway, being 34 m. south-east 
of that pass, and 24 m. north-east of Botzen. The aspect of the 
city is very ecclesiastical ; it is still the see of a bishop, and 
('on tains an i8th-centnry cathedral church, an episcopal palace 
and seminary, twelve churches and five monasteries. Tlie see 
was founded at the end of the 8th century (possibly of the 6th 
century) at Salien on the rocky heights above the town of 
Klauscn (some way to the south of Brixen), but in 9<)2 was 
transferred to Brixen, which, perhaps a Roman station, l^ecame 
later a ro}'aI esUite, under the name of Priclt^m, and in goi 
was given by Louis the ('hild to the bishop. In 1027 the bishop 
received from the emperor Conrad II. very extensive temporal 
powers, which he only lost to Austria in 1803. The town was 
surrounded in 1030 by walls. In 1525 it was the scene of the 
first outbreak of the great peasants’ revolt. About 54 m. north 
of Brixen is the great fortress of Franzensfeste, built 1833-1838, 
to guard the route over the Brenner and the way to the east up 
the Pusterthal. (W. A. B. C.) 

BRIXHAM, a seaport and market town in the Torquay 
parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 33 m. S. of 
Exeter, on a branch of the (ircat Western railway. Pop. of 
urban district (1901) 8092, The town is irregularly built on 
the cliffs to the south of Torbay, and its harbour is sheltered 
by a breakwater. Early in the 19th century it was an important 
military post, with fortified barracks on Beriy Head. It is 
tlie headquarters of the Devonshire sea-fisheries, having also 
a large coasting trade. Shipbuilding and the manufacture of 
ropes, paint and sails are industries. There is excellent loathing, 
and Brixham is in favour as a seaside resort. St Mary’s, the 
ancient parish church, has an elaborate 14th-century font and 
some monuments of interest. At the British Seamen’s Orphans’ 
home boys are fed, clothed and trained as apprentices for the 
merchant service. A statue commemorates the landing, in 
1688, of William of Orange. 

Brixham Cave, called also Windmill Hill Cavern, is a well- 
known ossiferous cave situated near Brixham, on the brow of a 
hill composed of Devonian limestone. It was discovered by 
chance in 1858, having been until then hermetically sealed by a 
mass of limestone breccia. Dr Hugh Falconer with the assistance 
of a committee of geologists excavated it. The succession of 
beds in descending order is as follows {i) Shingle consisting of 
pebbles of limestone, slate and other local rocks, with fragments of 
stahigmite and containing a few bones and worked flints. The 
thickness varies from five to sixteen feet. (2) Red cave earth 
with angular fragments of limestone, bones and worked flints, 
and having a thickness of 3 to 4 ft. (3) Remnwts (in situ) of 
an old staiagmitic floor about nine inches thick. (4) Black 
peaty soil varying in thickness, the maximum being about a foot. 
(5) Angular debris fallen from above vaiying in thickness from 
one to ten feet. (6) Stalagmite with a few bones and antlers of 
reindeer, the thickness varying from one to fifteen inches. Of 
partkuW interest is the presence of patches or ledges of an old 
stalagtmttc floor, three to four feet above the present floor. 
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On the under-side, there are found attached fragmente of lime- 
stone and quartz, showing that the shingle bed once extended 
up to it, and that it then formed the ori^nal floor. The shin^ 
therefore stood some feet higher than it does now, and it is 
supposed that a shock or jar, such as that of an earthqualm, 
broke up the stalagmite, and the pebbles and sand composing 
the shingle sunk deeper into the fissures in the limestone. I’his 
addition to the size of the cave was partially filled up the cave 
earth. At a later period the fall of angular fragments at the 
entrance finally closed the cave, and it ceased to be accessible 
except to a few burrowing animals, whose remains are found 
above the second and newer stalaraitc floor. 

The fauna of Brixham cavern closely resembles that of Kmt’s 
Hole. The bones of the bear, horse, rhinoceros, lion, elephant, 
hyena and of many birds and small rodents were unearthed. 
Altogether 162 1 bones, nearly all broken and miawed, were found ; 
of these 691 belonged to birds and small rodents of more recent 
times. The implements are of a roughly chipped type resembling 
those of the Mousterian period. From these structural and 
palaeontological evidences, geologists suppose that the formation 
of the cave was carried on simultaneously with the excavation of 
the valley ; that the small streams, flowing down the upper 
ramifications of the valley, entered the western opening of the 
cave, and traversing the fissures in the limestone, escaped by the 
lower openings in the chief valley; and that the rounded pebbles 
found in the shingle bed were carried in by these streams. It 
would be only at times of drought that the rave was frequented by 
animals, a theory which explains the small quantity of animal 
remains in the shingle. The implements of man are relatively 
more common, seventeen chipped flints having l^een found. As 
the excavation of the valley proceeded, the level of the stream was 
lowered and its course diverted ; the cave consequently became 
drier and was far more frequently inhabited by predatory 
animals. It was now essentially an animal den, the occasional 
visits of man being indicated by the rare occurrence of flint- 
implements. Finally, the cave l)ecame a resort of bears ; the 
remains of 354 specimens, in all stages of growth, including even 
sucking cubs, being discovered. 

See Sir Joseph Prcstwich, Geology (1888) ; Sir jolm Evans, 
Anctent Stone Implements of (treat lirttatn, p. 512 ; Report on the 
Cave, Phil. Trans. (Royal Society, 1873). 

BRIXTON, a district in the south of London, England, 
included in the metropolitan borough of Lambeth (^.w.). 

BRIZEUX, JULIEN AUGUSTE PiLAGB (1803-1858), French 
poet, was born at Lorient (Morbihan) on the 12th of September 
1803. He belonged to a family of Irish origin, long settled in 
Brittany, and was educated for the law, but in 1827 he pro- 
duced at the ThdAtrc Frangais a one-act verse comedy, Racine, 
in collaboration with Philippe Busoni. A journey to Italy in 
company with Auguste Barbier made a great impression on him, 
and a second visit (1834) resulted in 1841 in the publication of a 
complete translation of the Divina Commedia in ierza rima. 
With Primel et Nola (1852) he included poems written under 
Italian influence, entitled Les Ternaires (1841)) but in the 
rustic idyl of Marie (1836) turned to Breton country life ; in 
Les Bretom (1845) he found his inspiration in the folklore and 
legends of his native province, and in Telen-Aroor (1844) he used 
the Breton dialect. His Histoires poSiiqties (1855) was crowned 
by the French Academy. His work is small in bulk, but is charac- 
terized by simplicity and sincerity. Brizeux was an ardent 
student of the philology and archaeology of Brittany, and had 
collected materials for a dictionary of Breton place-names. 
He died at Montpellier on the 3rd of May 1858. 

His (Euvres computes (2 vols., r86o) were edited with a notice of 
the author by Saint- Ren6 Taillandier. Another edition appeared in 
1880-1864 (4 vols.). A long list of article on his work may be con- 
sulted m an exhaustive monograph, Briseux ; sa vie et ses rnmns 
(1898), by the abb6 C. I^igne. 

BRIZO, an ancient goddess worshipped in Delos. She delivered 
oracles in dreams to those who consulted her about fishery and 
seafaring. The women of Delos offered her presents consist^ of 
little boats filled with all kinds of eatables (with the exception of 
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fiih) in order to obuin her protection for thim engaged on the 
sea (Athenaeua viii. p. 335). 

BROACH, or Bharuch, an ancient city and modem district 
of British India, in the northern division of Bombay. The 
city is on the right bank of the Nerbudda, about 30 m. from the 
sea, and 203 m. N. of Bombay. The area, including suburbs, 
ocaipies 2^ sq. m. Pop. (1901) 42,896. The sea-borne trade is 
confined to a few coast ng vessels. Handloom-weaving is almost 
extinct, but several cotton mills have been opened. There are 
also large flour-mills. Broach is the Barakacheva of the Chinese 
traveller Jlsiian 1 sang and the Barygaza of Ptolemy and Arrian. 
Upon the conquest of Gujarat by the Mahommedans, and the 
formation of the state of that name. Broach formed part of the new 
kingdom. On its overthrow by Aicbar in 1572, it was annexed 
to the Mogul empire and governed by a Nawab. The Mahrattas 
became its masters in 1685, from which period it was held in 
sulxirdination to the jicshwa until 1772, when it was captured 
by a force under (ieneral Wedderbum (brother to Lord Lough- 
Iwrough), who was killed in the assault. In 1783 it was ceded 
b>’ the British to Sindhia in acknowledgment of certain services. 
It was stormed in 1803 by a detachment commanded by Colonel 
Woodington, and was finally ceded to the East India Company 
by Sindhia under the treaty of Sarji Anjangaorn. 

I'he District of Broach contains an area of 1467 sq. m. 
Consisting chiefly of the alluvial plain at the mouth of the river 
Nerbudda, the land is rich and highly cultivated, and though it 
is without forests it is not wanting in trees. The district is well 
supplied with rivers, having in addition to the Nerbudda the 
Mahi in the north and the Kim in the south. The population 
comprises several distinct races or castes, who, while speaking a 
common dialect, Gujarati, inhabit .separate villages. Thus there 
are Koli, Kunbi or Voro (Bora) villages, and others whose lands 
are almost entirely held and cultivated by high castes, such as 
Rajputs, Brahmans or J*arsecs. In 1901 the population was 
291,763, showing a decrease of 15 %. compared with an int'rease 
of 5 “0 in the preceding decade. The principal crops are cotton, 
millet, wheat and pulse. Dealing in cotton is the chief industry, 
the dealers being organized in a gild. Besides the cotton mills in 
Broach city there are several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton, some of them on a very large scale. The district is | 
traversed throughout its length by the Bombay & Baroda railway, 
which crosses the Nerbudda opposite Broach city on an iron- 
girder bridge of 67 spans. The district suffered severely from the 
famine of 1899-1900. 

BROACH (Fr. hroche, a pointed instrument, Med. l^t. brocca, 
cf. the Latin adjective brQchus or broccus^ projecting, used of 
teeth), a word, of which the doublet “ brooch ” {q.v.) has a 
sfiecial meaning, for many forms of pointed instruments, such 
as a bodkin, a wooden needle used in tapestry-making, a spit for 
roasting meat, and a tool, also called a “ rimer,” used with a 
wrench for enlarging or smoothing lioles (see Tool). From the 
use of a similar instrument to tap casks, comes “ to broach ” or 

tap ” a cask. A particular use in architecture is that of 
*■ broach-spire,” a term employeii to desigmite a particular form 
of spire, found only in England, which lakes its name from the 
stone roof of the lower portion. The stone spire being octagonal 
and the tower square on plan, there remained four angles to be 
covered over. This was done with a .stone roof of slight pitch, 
compared with that of the spire, and it is the intersection of this 
roof with the octagonal faces of the spire which forms the 
broach. 

BROADSIDE* sometimes termed Broadsheet, a single sheet 
of paper containing printed matter on one side only. The broad- 
side seems to have been employed from the ver>’ beginning of 
printing for royal proclamations, papal indulgences and similar 
documents. England appears to have been its chief home, 
where it was used chiefly for ballads, parfl^larly in the 16th 
centuiy^, but also as a means of political agitation and for personal 
statements of all kinds, especially for the dissemination of the 
dying speeches and confessions of criminals. It is prominent in 
the hlsfbry of literature because, particularly during the later 
part of iSbM 17th cMtmy, seveial important poems, ^ Dryden, 


Butler and others, originally appeared printed on the broad- 
side ” of a sheet. The term is also used of the simultaneous 
discharge of the guns on one side of a ship of war. 

BROADSTAIRS, a watering-place in the Isle of Thanet 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, 3 m. S.E. of Margate, 
on the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. of urban 
district, Broadstairs and St Peter’s (1901) 6466. From 1837 to 
1851 Broadstairs was a favourite summer resort of Charles 
Dickei.^, who, in a sketch called “ Our English Watering-Place,” 
described it as a place “ left high and dry by the tide of years.” 
This seaside village, with its semicircular sweep of houses,” 
grew- into a considerable town owing to the influx of summer 
visitors, for whose entertainment there are, besides the “ Albion ” 
mentioned by Dickens, numerous hotels and boarding-houses, 
libraries, a bathing establishment and a fine promenade. 
Dickens’ residence was called Fort House, but it became known 
as Bleak House, through association with his novel of that name, 
though this was written after his last visit to Broadstairs in 
1851. Broadstairs has a small pier for fishing-boats, first built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. An archway leailing down to the 
shore bears an inscription showing that it was erected by George 
('ulmcr in 1540, and not far off is the site of a chapel of the 
Virgin, to which ships were accustomed to lower their top-sails 
as they passed. St Peter’s parish, lying on the landward side of 
Broadstairs, and included in the urban district, has a church 
dating from the 12 th to the end of the i6th centur\\ Kingsgate, 
on the North Foreland, north of Broadstairs on the coast, 
changed its name from St Bartholomew’s Gate in honour of 
Charles II.’s landing here with the duke of York in 1683 on his 
way from London to Dover. Stonehouse, close by, now a 
preparatory .school for boys, was the residence of Archbishop 
Tait, whose wife established the orphanage here. 

BROCA, PAUL (1824-1880), French surgeon and anthro- 
pologist, was bom at Sainte-Foy la Grande, Gironde, on the 
28th of June 1824. He early developed a taste for higher 
mathematics, but circumstances decided him in adopting 
medicine as his profe.ssion. Beginning his studies at Paris in 
1841, he made rapid progress, becoming house-surgeon in 1844, 
assistant anatomical lecturer in 1846, and three years later 
professor of surgical anatomy. He had already gained a reputa- 
tion by his pathological researches. In 1853 he was named 
fellow of the Faculty of Medicine, and in 1867 became member 
of the Academy of Medicine and professor of surgical pathology 
to the Faculty. During the years occupied in winning his way 
to the head of his profession he had published treatises of much 
value on cancer, aneurism and other subjects. It was in 1861 
that he announced his discovery of the seat of articulate speech 
in the left side ol the frontal region of the brain, since known as 
the convolution of Broca. But famous as he was as a surgeon, 
his name is associated most closely with the modern school 
of anthropology. Establishing the Anthropological Society of 
Paris in 1859, of which he was secrctaiy' till his death, he was 
practically the inventor of the modern science of craniology. 
He rendered distinguished service in the Franco-German War, 
and during the Ommune by his organization and administration 
of the public hospitals. He founded La Revue d' Anthropologic 
in 1872, and it was in its pages that the larger portion of his 
writings appeared. In his last years Broca turned from his 
labours in the region of craniology to the exclusive study of the 
brain, in which his greatest triumphs were achieved (see 
Aphasia). He was decorated with the Legion of Honour 
in 1868, and was honorary fellow of the leading ana- 
tomical, biological and anthropological societies of the world. 
He died on the 9th of July 1880. A statue of him by Choppin 
was erected in 1M7 in front of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. 

BROCADE* the name usually given to a class of richly decora- 
tive shuttle- woven fabrics, often made in coloured silks and 
with or without gold and silver threads. Ornamental features 
in brocade are emphasized and wrought as additions to the 
main fabric, sometimes stiffening it, though more frequently 
producing on its face the effect of low relief. These additions 
present a distinctive appearance on the back of the stuff, where 
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the weft or floating threads of the brocaded or broached parts 
hang in loose groups or are dipped away. 

The Latin word broccus is related ( 


equally to the Italian 



Fig. I. — ^Brocade woven in red and olive green silks and gold 
thread on a cream-coloured ground. Along the top is the Kufic 
inscription " Arrahmftn ” (The Merciful) several time.s rep(?ated in 
olive green on a gold-thread ground. Pairs of seated animals. 
addorsed regardant, and gr^ese vis-d-vis, are worked within the lozenge- 
shaped compartments of the trellis framework which regulates the 
j)attcm. Both animals and birds are separated by conventional 
trees, and the latter are enclosed in inscriptions of Kufic characters. 
StculO’Saraceuir ; nth or 12th century. 5I in. sq. 

hrocato, the Spanish hrocar and the French brocarts and hrocher, 


kincobsi with Lyons silks that are hochis with threads of 
goldj silk or other material. Notwithstanding this, many Indian 
kincobs and dainty gold and coloured silk-weavings of Persian 
; workmanship, both without floatmg threads, are often called 
! brocades, although in neither 
is the ornamentation really 
; broche or brocaded. Con- 
temporary in use with the 
; Spanish brocats is the word 
: brocade. In addition to bnh 
i carts the French now use the 
word brocher in connexion 
with certain silk stuffs which 
however are not brocades in 
the same sense as the bro- 
carts. A wardrobe account 
1 of King Edward IV. (1480) 
has an entry of satyn 
broched with gold ” — a de- 
1 scription that fairly applies 
to such an enriched satin as 
that for instance shown in 
fig 4. But some three cen- 
turies earliCT than the date of 
that specimen, decorative 
stuffs were partly brochis 
with gold threads by oriental 
weavers, especially those of 

Persia, Syria and parts of F;'-- 3- “‘“"...^oven 

brocaflod with red silk and 
soupernEurop^ and northern thread, with an ogival fram- 
Airica under the domination jug enclosing alternately, jiairs of 
of the Saracens, to whom the parrots, addorsed regardant, and a 
earlier germs, so to speak, of well-known Persian (or Sassanian) 

such IS the nth or in the 1 2th or ijlh century. 9 in. long, 
j 2th century Siculo-Saracenic 

specimen in fig. i, in which the heads only of the pairs 
of animals and birds are broched with gold thread. Another 



and implies a form of stitching or broaching, so that textile ' sort of brocaded material is indicated in fig. 2, taken from a 
fabrics woven with an appearance of stitching or broaching have part of a sumptuous Siculo-Saracenic weaving produced in 
consequently come to be termed “ brocades.” A Spanish docu- coloured silks and gold threads at the famous Hotel des Tiraz 

in Palermo for an official robe of Henry IV, 
(1165-1197) as emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and still preserved in the cathedral of Regensburg. 
Fig. 3 is a further variety of textile that would be 
classed as brocat. This is of the rath or 13th century 
manufacture, possibly by German or Rhenish-Byzan- 
tine weavers, or even by Spanish weavers, many of 
whom at Almeria, Malaga, Grenada and Seville 
rivalled those at Palermo. In the 14th century the 
making of satins heavily brocaded with gold threads 
was associated conspicuously with such Italian towns 
as Lucca, Genoa, Venice and Florence. Fig. 4 is from 
a piece of 14th-century dark- blue satin broached 
in relief with gold thread in a design the like of 
which appears in the background of Orcagna's 
'‘Gironation of the Virgin," now in the National 
Gallery, London. During 17 th century Genoa, 

Florence and Lyons vied with each other in 
making brocades in which the enrichments were 
as frequently of coloured silks as of gold inter- 
mixed with silken threads. Fig. 5 is from a piece of 
crimson silk damask flatly browed with flowers, 
scroll forms, fruit and birds in gold. This is 
probably of Florentine workmanship. ^ Rather more 
closely allied to modem brocades is the Lyons 
specimen given in fig. 6, in which the brocading is 
done not only with silver but also with coloured 
silks. Early in the s8th century Spitalflelds was 
ment dated 1375 distinguishes between for dW ^ rf’argewf 0 I busy ^ competitor with Lyons in manufacturi^ maiiy 
df sfda and brocats ffor i d*argeni, a difference which is readily sorts of brocades, specified in a collection of detigm pre- 
perceived, upon comparing for instance cloths of gold, Indian served in the national art library of the Victoria and 



Fia, a.x-Part of a Siculo-Saracenic brocade woven in the zsth 
century. 16 j in. wide. 
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Albert Museum, under such trade titles as “ brocade lut- 
string, brocade tobby, brocade tissue, brocade damask, brocade 



Fig. 4. - Pujce of blue satin brocaded with gold threads. The unit 
of the pattern iis a symmetrical arrangement of fantastic birds, vine 
leaves and curviiiK stems. The bird shapes arc remotely related to, 
if not derived from, the Chinese mystical “ fonghoang. ” North 
Italian weaving of the 14th century ; aluiut 1 1 in. square. 

satin, Venetian brocade, and India figured brocade.’* Brocading 
in China .seems to be of considerable antiquity, and Dr Bushell 
in his valuable handliook on Chinese art cites a notice of five 



Fio. 3. - Piece of crimson silk damask brocad^ in gold thr^d 
with .symmetrically arranged ftowera, scrolls, birds, ac. Italian 
(? Plorontine). Late 17th century ; about 2 ft. 6 m. long. 


rolls of brocade with dragons woven upon a crimson ground, 
presented bv the emperor Ming Ti of the Wei dynasty, in the 


year a.d. 338, to the reigning empress of Japan ; and varieties 
of brocade patterns are recorded as being in use during the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279). The first edition of an illustrated work 
upon tillage and weaving was published in China in 1210, and 
contains an engraving of a loom constructed to weave flowered- 
silk brocades such as are woven at the present time at Suchow 
and Hangchow and elsewhere. On the other hand, although 
they are described usually as brocades, certain specimens of 
imperial Chinese robes sumptuous in ornament, sheen of coloured 
silks and the glisten of golden threads, are woven in the tapestry- 
weaving manner and without any floating threads. It seems 
reasonable to infer that Persians and Syrians derived the art of 



Fici. 6. — Piece of pink silk brocaded in silver and ivhite and 
coloured silks. ITvncb middle 18th century ; about 15 in. square. 


weaving brocade.s from the Chinese, and as has been indicated, 
passed it on to Saracens as well as Europeans. (A. S. C.) 

BROCCHI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1772-1826), Italian miner- 
alogist and geologist, was born at Bassano on the i8th of Februari- 
1772. He studied at the university of Pisa, where hi.s attention 
was turned to mineralogy and botany. In 1802 he was appointed 
professor of botany in the new lyceum of Brescia ; but he more 
especially devoted himself to geological researches in the adjacent 
districts. The fruits of these labours appeared in different 
publications, particularly in his Tratlato mineralogico e chemico 
suUe miniere di ferro del dipartinienio del Mella (1808)- -treatise 
on the iron mines of Mella. These researches procured him the 
office of inspector of mines in the recently estohlished kingdom 
of Italy, and enabled him to extend his investigations over great 
part of the country. In 1811 he produced a valuable essay 
entitled Memoria mitteralogica sulla Valle di Fossa in Tirolo; but 
his most important work is the Conchiologia fossile subapennina 
con osservazioni geologiche sugli Apennini, e sul suolo adiacente 
(2 vols., 4to, Milan, 1814), containing accurate details of the 
structure of the Apennine range, and an account of the fossils 
of the Italian Tertiary strata compared with existing species. 
These subjects were further illustrated by his geognostic map. 
and his Calalogo ragionaio di una racrolia di rocce, disposto con 
otdint geografico, per serxfire alia geognosta deW Italia (Milan, 
1817). His w^ork Delia stato ftsico del suolo di Roma (1820), 
with its accompanying map, is likewise noteworthy. In it he 
corrected the erroneous views of Breislak, who conceived that 
Rome occupies the site of a volcano, to which he ascribed the 
^’olcanic materials that cover the seven hUls. Brocchi pointed 
I out that these materials were derived either from Mont Albano, 
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an extinct volcano, 12 m. from the city, or from Mont Cimini, 
still farther to the north. Several papers by him, on minera* 
logical subjects, appeared in the Biblioteca lialiana from 1816 to 
1823. In the latter year Brocchi sailed for Egypt, in order to 
explore tlie geology of that country and report on its mineral' 
resources. Every facility was granted by Mehemet Ali, who in 
1S25 appointed him one of a commission to examine the district 
of Sennaar ; but Brocchi, unfortunately for science, fell a victim 
to the climate, and died at Khartum on the 25th of September 
1826. 


BROCHANT DE VILLIERS, ANDRA JEAN FRANCOIS MARIE 

(1772-1840), French mineralogist and geologist, was bom at 
Villiers, near Nantes, on the 6th of August 1 772. After studying 
at the £cole Poljrtechnique, he was in 1794 the first pupil 
admitted to the Kcole des Mines. In 1804 he was appointed 
professor of geology and mineralogy in the ficole des Mines, which 
iiad been temporarily transferred to Pezay in Savoy, and he 
returned with the school to Paris in 1815. Later on he liecame 
inspector general of mines and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. He investigated the transition strata of the 'I'arantaise, 
wrote on the position of the granite rocks of Mont Blanc, and 
on the lead minerals of Dcrliyshire and Cumberland. He was 
charged with the superintendence of the construction of the 
geological map of France, undertaken by his pupils Dufr^noy 
and IClie de Beaumont. He died in Paris on the i6th of May 
1840. Ilis publications include Traite eUmentaire de mineralogie 
(2 vols., 1801-1832 ; 2nd crl, 1808), and Traite ahrege de cristal- 
lograpkie (Paris , 1818). 



BROCHANTITE, a mineral species consisting of a basic copper 
.sulphate Cu4(0H)qS 04, crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. 
'Die crystals arc usually small and arc prismatic or acicular in 
habit ; they have a perfect cleavage parallel to the face lettered 
a in the adjoining figure. They are trans- 
parent to translucent, with a vitreous 
lustre, and arc of an emerald-green to 
blackish - green colour. Specific gravity 
3*907 ; hardness 3J -4. The mineral was 
first found associated with malachite and 
native ctipper in the copper mines of the 
Urals, and was named by A. L(^vy in 1824 
after A. J. M. Brochant de Villiers. Several 
varieties, differing somewhat in crystalline 
form, have been distinguished, some of 
them having originally been described as 
distinct species, but afterwards proved 
to be essentially identical with brochan- 
litc; these are konigine from the Urals, brongniartine from 
Mexico, krisuvigite from Iceland, and warringtonite from 
( wnwull. Of other lociilities, mention may be made of Rough- 
ten Gill, Caldlxx’k Fells, (Cumberland, where small brilliant 
i:rystals arc, associated with malachite and chrysocolla in a 
(juartzosc rock ; R^zbanya in the Bihar Mountains, Hungary ; 
Atacama in Chile, with atacamite, which clo.sely resembles 
brochantite in general appearance ; the Tintic district in Utah. 
A microscopical examination of the green copper ores of second- 
ary origin in the Clifton and Morenci district of Arizona 
proves brochantite to be of extremely common occurrence 
mostly intergrown with malachite which effectually masks its 
presence : it is not unlikely that the malachite of other 
localities will on examination be found to be intergrown with 
brochantite. 

Mention may be here made of another orthorhombic basic 
copper sulphate not unlike brochantite in general characters, 
but differing from it in containing water of crystallization and 
in its fine blue colour ; this is the Cornish mineral langite, 
which has the composition CuS04*3Cu(0H)jj 4 Hp. (L. j. s.) 

BROCK, SIR 0AAC (1769-1812), British soldier and ad- 
ministrator, was bom at St Peter Port, Guernsey, on the 6th 
of October 1769. Joining the army at the age of fifteen as an 
ensign of the 8th regiment, he be<»me a lieutenant-colonel in 
1797, after less than thirteen years’ service. He commanded 
the 49th regiment in the expedition to North Holland in 1799, 


was wounded at the battle of £gmont-op-Zee, and subsequently 
served on board the British fleet at the battle of Copenhagen. 
From 1802 to 1805 he was with his regiment in Canada, returning 
thither in 1806 in view of the imminence of war between Great 
Britain and the United States. From September 1806 till 
August i8ro he was in charge of the garrison at Quebec ; in the 
latter year he assumed the command of the troop in Upper 
Canada, and soon afterwards took over the civil acmnimstraUon 
of that province as provisional lieutenant-governor. On the 
outbreak of the war of i8ia Brock had to defend Upper Canada 
against invasion by the United States. In the face of many 
difficulties and not a little disaffection, he organized the militia 
of the province, drove bock the invaders, and on the i6th of 
August 1812, with about 730 men and 600 Indians commanded 
by their chief Tecumseh, compelled the American force of 
2500 men under General William Hull (1753-1825) to surrender 
at Detroit, an achievement which gained 1 ^ a knighthood of 
the Bath and the popular title of “ the hero of Upper Canada.” 
From Detroit he hurried to the Niagara frontier, but on the 13th 
of October in the same year was killed at the battle of Queenston 
Heights. The House of Commons voted a public monument to 
his memor)^, which was erected in Saint Paul’s cathedral, 
London. On the 13th of October 1824, the twelfth anniversary 
of his death, his remains were removed from the bastions of 
Fort George, where they had l>een originally interred, and placed 
beneath a monument on Queenston Heights, erected by the 
provincial legislature. This was blown up by a fanatic in 1840, 
but as the result of a mas.s - meeting of over 8000 citizens 
held on the spot, a new and more stately monument was 
erected. 

His Life a»d Correspondeme by his nephew, Ferdinand Brock 
Tapper (zud edition, London, 1847), still remains the best ; later 
lives are by D. K. Read ('I oronto, 1894), and by l.ady Edgar (Toronto 
and lx>ndon, 1005). (W. L. G.) 

BROCK, THOMAS (1847- ), English sculptor, was the 

chief pupil of Foley, and later became influenced by the new 
romantic movement. His group “ The Moment of Peril ” was 
followed b> “ The Genius of Poetry,” ” Eve,” and other ideal 
works that mark his development. HLs busts, such as those 
of Lord T>eighton and Queen Victoria ; his statues, such as 
“ Sir Richard Owen ” and “ Dr Philpott, bishop of Worcester ” ; 
his sepulchral monuments, such as that to Lord Leighton in 
.St Paul's cathedral, a work of singular significance, refinement 
and beauty ; and his memorial statues of Queen Victoria, at 
Hove and elsewhere, are examples of his power as a portraitist, 
sympathetic in feeling, sound and restrained in execution, and 
dignified and decorative in arrangement. The colossal equestrian 
statue of “ Edward the Block Prince ” was set up in the C ity 
Square in l.eeds in 1901, the year in which the sculptor was 
awarded the commi.ssion to execute the vast Imperial Memorial 
to Queen Victoria in front of Buckingham Palace. Brock was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 1883 and full 
member in 1891, 

BROCKEN, a mountain of Germany, in Prussian Saxony, the 
highest point (3733 ft.) of the Harz. It is a huge, bare, granite- 
strewn, dome-shaped mass and, owing to its being the greatest 
elevation in north Germany, commands magnificent views in all 
directions. From it Magdeburg and the Elbe, the towers of 
Leipzig and the Thuringian forest are distinctly visible in clear 
weather. Access to the summit is attained by a mountain 
railway (12 m.) from Dreiannen-Hohne, a station on the normal 
gauge line Wernigerode-Nordhausen, and b^ two carriage roads 
from the Bodetal and Ilsenburg respectiveljr. In the folk- 
lore of north Germany the Brocken holds an important place, 
and to it cling many legends. Long after Christianity had 
penetrated to these regions, the Brodken remained a place of 
heathen worship. Annually, on Walpurgis night (1st of May), 
curious rites were here enacted, which, condemned by Ae 
priests of the Christian church, led to the belief that Ae devil 
and witches here held their orgies. Even to this day this super- 
stition possesses the minds of many country people around, who 
believe the mountain to be haunted on this night. In literature 
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it Is represented !)>' the famous “ Ilrocken scene ” in Goethe’s 
Faust. 

Sif Jacobs, Der Brocken %n Geschichte und Sage (Halle, 1878) ; 
and Prdhle. Broekensagen (MagdeburK, 1888), 

BROCKEN, SPECTRE OF THE (so named from having l»en 
first observed in 1780 on the Brocken), an enormously magnified 
shadow of an observer cast upon a bank of cloud when the sun 
is low in high mountain regions, reproducing every motion of 
the observer in the form of a gigantic but misty image of himself. 

BROCKES, BARTHOLD HEINRICH (1680-1747), German 
poet, was born at Hamburg on the 22nd of September 1680. 
He studied jurisprudence at Halle, and after extensive travels 
in Italy, France and Holland, settled in his native town in 1704. 
In 1720 he was appointed a meml>cr of the Hamburg senate, 
and entrusted with several important offices. Six years (from 
1735 h) 1741) he spent as /Iw/waww (magistrate) at Ritzebiittel. 
He died in Hamburg on the i6th of January 1747. Brockes’ 
poetic works were published in a series of nine volumes under 
the fantastic title Irdisekes Vergnugen in Goii (1721-1748); 
he also translated Marini’s La Strage degli innocenii (i 7 i 5 )» 
Pope’s Essay on Man (1740) and Thomson’s Seasons (1745). 
His poetry has small intrinsic value, hut it is symptomatic of 
the change which came over (Jerman literature at the beginning 
of the 1 8th century. He was one of the first German poets to 
substitute for the bombastic imitations of Marini, to which he 
himself had begun by contributing, a clear and simple diction. 
He was also a pioneer in directing the attention of his countrymen 
to the new poetry of nature which originated in England. His 
verses, artificial and crude as they often are, express a reverential 
attitude towards nature and a religious interpretation of natural 
phenomena which was new to German poetry and prepared 
the way for Klopstock. 

Brockos’ autobioKrapljv was published bv j. M. I^ppcnberg m the 
Zi'iisthrift dps IV^<jiw.v fur Hamhurger (ieschichtc, ii. pp. 1O7 fi, {1847). 
See also A. Hrandl, ti H. Brockes (1878), and I>. F. Stntu.SK, Brockes 
md //. S. Iteimarus {Oesammeite Schriften. n.).^ A short selection 
of his poetry will be found in vol. 39 (1883) of Kurschner's Deutsche 
SotwHallitemtur. 

BROGKHAUS, FRIEDRICH ARNOLD (1772-1823), German 
pulilishcr, was born at Dortmund, on the 4th of May 1772. He 
was educated at the gymnasium of his native place, and from 
1788 to 1793 served an apprenticeship in a mercantile house 
at Dusseldorif. He then devoted two years at Leipzig to the 
study of modern languages and literature, after which he set 
up at Dortmund an emporium for English goods. In iSoi he 
transferred this business to Arnheini, and in the following year 
to Amsterdam, In 1805, having given up his first line of trade, 
ho began business as u publisher. Two journals projected by 
him were not allowed by the government to survive for any 
length of time, and in 1810 the complications in the affairs of 
Holland induced him to return homewards. In 1811 he settled 
at Altenburg. About three years previously he had purchased 
the copyright of the Konversaiions-Lfxikon, started in 1796, and 
in 1810-1811 he completed the first edition of this celebrated 
work (14th ed. 1901-4). A second edition under his own editor- 
ship was liegun in 1812, and was -received with universal favour. 
His business extended rapidly, and in 1818 Brockhaus removed 
to Leipzig, where he established a large printing-h(juse. Among 
the more extensive of his many literary undertakings were the 
critical periodicals — Hermes, the Literarisches Komersahonshlatt 
(afterwards the BldUer fur liter arische Unterhaltung), and the 
Zeiigenossen, and some large historical and bibliographical 
works, such as Raumer’s Geschichie der Hohensiaufen, md 
Ebert’s Allgemeines bibliograpkisches Lexihftn^ F. A. Brockhaus 
died at Leipadg on the 10th of August i423. The business was 
carried on by his sons, Friedrich Brockhaus (1800-1865) who 
retired in 1850, and Heinrich Brockhaus (1804-1874), under 
whom it was considerably extended. The latter especially 
rendered great services to literature and science, which the 
university of Jena recognized by making him, in 1858, honoraiy 
doctor* of pnilosophy. In tlic years 1842-1848, Heinrich 
Brockhaus was member of the Saxon second chamber, as repre- 


sentative for Leipzig, was made honorary citizen of that city 
in 1872, and died there on the 15th of November 1874. 

Sec H. E. Brockhaus, Friedrich A. Brockhaus, sein Leben und 
Wirken nach Brief en und andern Aufzeichnungen (3 vols., Leipzig, 
1872 -1881) ; also by the same author, Die Ftrma F. A. Brockhaus 
von der Begriindung bis zum hundertjdhrigen Juhildum (1805-1905, 

Leipzig, 1905)* 

Another of Friedrich’s sons, Hermann Brockhaus (1806- 
1877), German Orientalist, was born at Amsterdam on the 28th 
of January 1806. While his two brothers carried on the business 
he devoted himself to an academic career. He was appointed 
extraordinary professor in Jena in 1838, and in 1841 received 
a call in a similar capacity to Leipzig, where in 1848 he was 
made ordinary professor of ancient Semitic. He died at Leipzig 
on the 5th of January 1877. Brockhaus was an Oriental scholar 
in the old sense of the word, devoting his attention, not to one 
language only, but to acquiring a familiarity with the principal 
languages and literature of the East. He studied Hebrew, 
Arabic and Persian, and was able to lecture on Sanskrit, after- 
wards his specialty, P 5 Ui, Zend and even on Chinese. His most 
important work was the ediiio princeps of the Kathd-sariFsdgara, 
‘‘ The Ocean of the Streams of Stor)^,” the large collection of 
Sanskrit stories made by Soma Deva in the izth century. By 
this publication he gave the first impetus to a really scientific 
study of the origin and spreading of popular tales, and enabled 
Prof. Benfey and others to trace the great bulk of Eastern and 
Western stories to an Indian, and more especi illy to a Budd- 
histic source. Among Prof. Brockhaus’s other publications 
were his edition of the curious philosophical play Prabodha- 
chandrodaya, “ The Rise of the Moon of Intelligence,” his 
critical edition of the ” Songs of Hafiz,” and his publication in 
Latin letters of the text of the ” Zend-Avesta.” 

BROCKLESBY, RICHARD (1722-1797), English physician, 
was bom at Minehead, Somersetshire, on the nth of August 
1722. He was educated at Ballitore, in Ireland, where Edmund 
Burke was one of his schoolfellows, studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh, and finally graduated at Leiden in 1745. Appointed 
physician to the army in 1758, he served in Germany during 
part of the Seven Years’ War, and on his return settled down to 
practise in London. In 1764 he published Economical and 
Medical Observations, which contained suggestions for improving 
the hygiene of army hospitals. In his latter years he withdrew 
altogether into private life. The circle of his friends included 
some of the most distinguished literary men of the age. He was 
warmly attached to Dr Johnson, to whom about 1784 be offered 
!in annuity of £100 for life, and w^hom he attended on his dcath- 
l>ed, while in 1788 he presented Burke, of whom he was an 
intimate friend, with £1000, and offered to repeat the gift 
” every year until your merit is rewarded as it ought to be at 
court,” He died on the nth of December 1797, leaving his 
house and part of his fortune to his grand-nephew, Dr Thomas 
Young. 

BROCKTON, a city of Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., about 20 m. S. of Boston, and containing an area of 
21 sq. m. of rolling surface. Pop. (1870) 8007 ; (1880) 13,608 ; 
(1890) 27,294 ; (1900) 40,063, of whom 9484 were foreign-bom, 
including 2667 Irish, 2199 English Ginadians and 1973 Swedes ; 
(1910, census) 56,878. It is served by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railway, Brockton has a public library, with 
54,000 volumes, in 1908. By popular vote, beginning in 1886 
(except in 1898), the liquor traffic was prohibited annually. 
The death-rate, 13- 18 in 1907, is ver>^ low for a manufacturing 
city of its size. Brockton is the industrial centre of a laige 
population surrounding it (East and West Bridgewater, North 
Easton, Avon, Randolph, Holbrook and Whitman), and is an 
important manufactunng place. Both in 1900 and in 1905 it 
ranked first among the cities of the United States in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. The city’s total factory product in 
1900 was valued at $24,855,362, and in 1905 at $37,790,982, an 
increase during the five years of 52 %. The boot and shoe pro- 
duct in 1905 was valued at $30,073,014 (9*4 % of the value of 
the total boot and shoe product of the United States), the boot 
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and shoe cut stock at $1,344,977^ and the boot and shoe findings 
at $2435,137 — the three combined representing 89*6% of the 
city's total manufactured product. In igofi tliere were 35 
shoe factories, including the W. L. Douglas, the Ralston, the 
Walkover, the Eaton, the Keith and the Packard establishments, 
and, in 1905, 14,000,00a (in 1907 about 17,000,000) pairs of shoes 
were produced in the city. Among the other products are lasts, 
blacking, paper and wooden packing boxes, nails and spikes, 
and shoe fittings and tools. The assessed valuation of the city 
rose from $6,876427 in 1881 to $37408,332 in 1907. Brockton 
was a part of Bridgewater until 1821, when it was incorporated 
as the township of North Bridgewater. Its present name was 
adopted in 1874, and it was chartered as a city in 1881. Brockton 
was the first city in Massachusetts to abolish all grade crossings 
(1896) within its limits. 

BROCKVILLE, a town and port of entry of Ontario, Canada, 
and capital of Leeds county, named after General Sir Isaac 
Brock, situated J19 m. S.W. of Montreal, on the left bank of 
the St Lawrence, and on the Grand Trunk, and Brockvillc & 
Westport railways. A branch line connects it with the Canadian 
Pacific. It has steamer communication with the St Lawrence 
and I^ke Ontario ports, and is a summer resort. The principal 
manufactures are hardware, furnaces, agricultural implements, 
carriages and chemicals. It is the centre of one of the chief 
dairy districts of Canada, and ships large quantities of cheese 
and butter. Pop. (1881) 7609 ; (igoi) 8940. 

BROD, a town of Croatia-Slavonia, in the county of Poiegu, 
on the^ left bank of the river Save, 124 m. by rail S.E. by E. of 
Agram. Pop. (igoo) 7310. The principal Bosnian railway here 
crosses the river, to meet the Hungarian system. Brod has thus 
a considerable transit trade, especially in cereals, wine, spirits, 
prunes and wood. It is sometimes allied Slavonisch-Brod, to 
distinguish it from Bosna-Brod, or Bosnisch-Brod, across the 
river. The town owes its name to a ford (Servian brod) of the 
Save, and dates at least from the 15th century. Brod was fre- 
quently captured and recaptured in the wars between lurkey 
and Austria ; and it was here that the Austrian army mustered, 
in 1870, for the occupation of Bosnia. 

BRODERIP, WILLIAM JOHN (1789-1859), English naturalist, 
was born in Bristol on the 21st of November 1789. After 
graduating at Oxford he was called to the bar in 1817, and for 
some years was engaged in law-reporting. In 1822 he was 
appointed a metropolitan police magistrate, and filled that office 
until 1856, first ut the Thames police court and then at West- 
minster. His leisure was devoted to natural historj', and his 
writings did much to further the study of zoology in England. 
The zoological articles in the Penny Cyclopaedia were written 
by Ijim, and a series of articles contributed to Fraser's Magazitte 
were reprinted in 1848 as Zoological Recreations , and were 
followed in 1852 by Leaves from the Nate-book of a NaturalisL 
He was one of the founders of the Zoological Society of London, 
and a large collection of shells which he formed was ultimately 
bought by the British Museum. He died in London on the 
27th of February 18159. 

BRODHEAD, JOHN ROMEYN (1814-1873), American his- 
torical scholar, was bom in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 
2nd of January 1814, the son of Jacob Ilrodhead (1782-1855), 
a prominent clergyman of the Dutch Reformed Church. He 
graduated at Rutgers Collie in 1831, and in 1835 was admitted 
to the l«ir in New York City. After 1837, however, he devoted 
himself principally to the study of American colonial history, 
and in order to have access to the records of the early Dutch 
settlements in America he obtained in 1839 an appointment as 
attache of the American legation at the Hague. His investiga- 
tions here soon proved that the Dutch archives were rich in 
material on the early history of New York, and led the state 
legislature to appropriate funds for the systematic gathering 
from various European archives of transcripts of documents 
relating to New York. Brodhead was appointed (1841) by 
Govmor William H. Seward to undertake the work, and 
within several years gathered from England, France and Holland 
some eighty manuscript volumes of transcriptions, largely of 


documents which had not hitherto been used by historians. 
These transcriptions were subsequently edited by Edward 
O'Callaghan (vols. i.-xi., incl.) and by Berthold Femow ^'ols. 
xii.-xv,, ind.), and published by the state under the title Docu- 
ments relating to the Colonial History of New Yotk (15 vols., 
185^-1883). From 1846 to 1849, while George Bancroft was 
minister to Great Britain, Brodhead held under him the post of 
secretary of legation. In 1853-1857 he was naval officer of the 
port of New York. He published several addre.sses and a 
scholarly History of the Stale of Neiv York (a vols.,, 1853-1871), 
generally considered the best for the brief period covered (1609- 
1690). He died in New York City on the 6th of .May 1873. 

BRODIE, SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS, 1st Bart. (1783-1862), 
English physiologist and surgeon, was born in 1783 At Winter- 
slow, Wiltshire. He received his early education from his 
father ; then choosing medicine os his profession he went to 
London in 1801, and attended the lectures of John Abernethy. 
Two years later he became a pupil of Sir Everard Home at St 
George's hospital, and in 1808 was appointed assistant surgeon 
at that institution, on the stall of which he served for over thirty 
years. In 1810 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which in the next four or five years he contributed several 
papers describing (jriginal investigations in physiolc^y. At this 
period also he rapidly obtained a large and lucrative practice, 
and from time to time he wrote on surgical questions, contribut- 
ing numerous papers to the Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
and to the medical journals. Probably his most important work 
is tlial entitled Pathological and Surgical Observations on the 
Diseases of the Joints, in which he attempts to trace the beginnings 
of disease in the different tissues that form a joint, and to give 
an exact value to the symptom of pain as evidence of organic 
disease. This volume led to the adoption by surgeons of measures 
of a coaservalive nature in the treatment of diseases of the 
joints, with consequent reduction in the numl^er of amputations 
and the saving of many limbs and lives. He also wrote on 
diseases of the urinary organs, and on local nervous affections 
of a surgical character. In 1854 he published anonymously 
a volume of Psychological Inquiries ; to a second volume which 
appeared in 1862 his name was attached. He received many 
honours during his career. He attended George IV., was sergeant- 
surgeon to William IV. and Queen Victoria, and was made a 
baronet in 1834. He became a corresponding member of the 
French Institute in 1844, D.C.L. of Oxford in 1855, and president 
of the Royal Society in 1858, and he was the first president of 
the general medical council. He died at Broome Park, Surrey, 
on the 2ist of October 1862. His collected works, with auto- 
biography, were published in 1865 under the editorship of 
Charles Hawkins. 

His eldest son, Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, 2nd Bart. (1817 - 
1880), was appointed professor of chemistry at Oxford in i86ji, 
and is chiefly known for hi.s investigations on the allotropic 
.states of carbon and for his discovery of graphitic acid. 

BRODIE, PETER BELLINGER (1815-1897), English geologist, 
son of P. B. Brodie, barrister, and nephew of Sir Benjamin 
C. Brodie, was born in Umdon in 1815, While still residing 
with his father at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, he gained some knowledge 
of natural history and an interest in fossils from visits to the 
museum of the Royal College of Suigeons, at a time when "W. 
Clift was curator. Through the influence of Clift he was elected 
a fellow of the Geologic^ Society earlv in 1834. Proceeding 
afterwards to Emmanuel Cx)llege, Cambridge, he came under 
the spell of Sedgwick, and hencefortb devoted all his leisure 
time to gwlw. Entering the church in 1838, he was curate 
at Wylye in Wiltshire, and for a short time at Steeple Qaydon 
in Buckinghamshire, becoming later rector of Down Hatherley 
in Gloucestershire, and finally (1855) vicar of Rowington in 
Wan^ckshire, and rural dean. Records of geological observa- 
tions in all these districts were published by him. At Cambridge 
he obtained fossil shells from the Pleistocene deposit at Bamw^ ; 
in the Vale of Wardour he discovered in Purbeck Beds tbe 
isopod named by Milne -Edwards Archaeontscus Brodiei; in 
Buckinghamshire he described the outliers of Purbeck and 
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Portland lleds ; and in the Vale of Gloucester the Lias and 
Oolites claimed his attention. Fossil insects, however, formed 
the subject of his special studies {Histnry of the Fossil Insects 
of ike Secondary Rocks of England, 1845), and many of his pub- 
lished papers relate to them. He was an active member of the 
Gotteswold Naturalists’ Club an<l of the Warwickshire Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, and in 1854 he was chief 
founder of tlu ^^*arwickshi^e Naturalists’ and Archaeologists’ 
Field Club. In 1887 the Murchison medal was awarded to him 
by the Geological Society of Ix)ndon. He died at Rowington, 
on the 1st of Novemlier 1897, 

Sec Memoir by H. B. Woodward in Geological Magazine, 1897, 
p. 481 (with portrait). 

BRODY, a town of Austria, in Galicia, 62 m. E. of Lemberg 
by rail. Pop, (1900) 17,360, of which alxmt two-thirds are Jews. 
U is situated near the Russian frontier, and has l^een one of the 
most important commercial centres in Galicia, especially for 
the trade with Russia. But since 1879, when its charter as a 
free commercial city was withdrawn, its trade has also greatly 
diminished. Brody was created a town in 1684, and was raised 
to the rank of a free commercial citv in 1779. 

BROEKHUIZEN, JAN VAN [J/vnus Broukhusius], (1649- 
1707), Dutch classical scholar and poet, was born on the 20th 
of November 1649. at Amsterdam. Having lost his father when 
very young, he was placed with an apothecary, with whom he 
lived several years. Not liking this employment, he entered the 
army, and in 1674 was sent with his regiment to America, in the 
fleet under Admiral de Ruyter, but returned to Holland the 
same year. In 1678 he was sent to the garrison at Utrecht, 
where he contracted a friendship with the celebrated Graevius ; 
here he had the misfortune to be so deeply implicated in a duel 
that, according to the laws of Holland, his life was forfeited. 
Graevius, however, wrote immediately to Nicholas Heinsius, 
who obtained his pardon. Not long afterwards he became a 
captain of one of the companies then at Amsterdam. After the 
peace of Ryswick, 1697, liis company was disbanded, and he 
retired on a pension to u countiy^ house near Am.slerdam and 
fiursued his classical and literary studies at leisure. His Dutch 
[Kx-ms, in which he followed the model of Pieter Hooft, were 
first published in 1677 ; a later edition, with a biography by 
13 . van Hoogstraten, appeared in 1712, the last edition, 1883, 
was edited by R. A. Kollewijn. His classical reputation rests 
on his editions of Propertius (1702) and Tibullus (1707). His 
l^tin poems (Cum/wfl) appeared in 1684; a later edition 
by D. van Hoogstraten appeared in 1711. The Select Letters 
{Jani hrmckhusii Epistolae Selectae, 1889 and 1893) were edited 
by I . A. Worp, who also wrote his biography, 1891, Broekhuizen 
died on tlie 15th of Deceml)cr 1707. 

BROOGER, WALDEMAR OHRISTOFER (1851- ), Nor- 

wegian geologist, was born in Christiania on the 10th of November 
1851, and educated in that city. In 1876 he was appointed 
<'urator of the geological museum in Ws native city, and 
assistant on the Geological Survey. He was professor of 
mineralogy and geology from 1881 to 1890 in the university of 
Stockholm, and from 1890 in the university of Christiania. He 
als(^ became rector and president of the senate of the royal uni- 
versity of Christiania, His observations on the igneous rocks of 
south Tirol compitred with those of Christiania afford much 
information on the relations of the granitic and basic rocks. 
The subject of the differentiation of rock-types in the process 
of solidiffcation as plutonic or volcanic rocks from a particular 
magma received much attention from him. He dealt also with 
the Palaeozoic rocks of Norway, and with the late glacial and 
post-glacial changes of level m the CTwI^ianitt region. The 
honorary degtyc of Ph.I). wa.s conferred upon him by the uni- 
versity g|;MeidcU)eig and that of LL.D. by the university of 
Glasg^ ;lS^ Murchison medal of the Geological Society of 
Lond»jM awarded to him in 1891. 

de, the name of a noble French family which, 
!Hedmontcst‘, emigrated to France in the year 1643. 
the famflly,yRaNgoi9 Marie (1611-1656), then took 
nlr^Se of comte de Btticlie. He had already distinguished 


himself as a soldier, and died, as a lieutenant-general, at the siege 
of Valenza on the 2nd of July 1656. His son, Victor Maurice, 
Comte i>e Broglie (1647-1727), served under Cond6, Turenne 
and other great commanders of the age of Louis XIV., becoming 
marichal de camp in 1676, lieutenant-general in 1688, and finally 
marshal of France in 1724. 

The eldest son of Victor Marie, Francois Marie, afterward.s 
Due DF Broglie (1671-1745), entered the army at an early age, 
and had a varied career of active service before he was made, 
at the age of twenty-three, lieutenant-colonel of the king’s 
regiment of cavalry. He served continuously in the War of the 
Spanish Succession and was present at Malplaquet. He was made 
lieutenant-general in 1710, and served with Villars in the last 
campaign of the war and ai the battle of Denain. During the 
peace he continued in military employment, and in 1719 he was 
made director-general of cavalry and dragoons. He was also 
employed in diplomatic missions, and was amlmssador in 
England in 1724, The war in Italy called him into the field 
again in 1733, and in the following year he was made marshal 
of France. In the campaign of 1734 he was one of the chief 
commanders on the French side, and he fought the battles 
of Parma and Gua.stalla. A famous episode was his narrow 
personal escape when his quarters on the Secchia were raided by 
the enemy on the night of the i4lh of September 1734. In 1735 
he directed a war of positions with credit, but he was soon 
replaced by Marshal de Noailles. He was governor-general of 
Alsace when Frederick the Great paid a secret ^dsil to Strassburg 
(1740). In 1742 de Broglie was appointed to command the 
Frenc!b army in Germany, but such powers as he had possessed 
were failing him, and he had always been the “ man of small 
means,” safe and cautious, but lacking in elasticity and daring. 
The only success obtained was in the action of Sahay (25th May 
1 742), for which he was made a duke. He returned to France in 
1743, and died two years later. 

His son, Victor Francois, Due de Broglie (1718-1804), 
served with his father at Parma and Guastalla, and in 1734 
obtained a colonelcy. In the German War he took part in the 
storming of Prague in 1742, and was made a brigadier. In 1744 
and 1745 he saw further ser\dce on the Rhine, and in 1756 he 
was made marichal de camp. He subsequently served with 
Marshal Saxe in the low countries, and was present at Roucoux, 
Va! and Miuistricht. At the end of the war he was made a 
lieutenant-general. During the Seven \’ears’ War he served 
successively under d’Estrdcs, Soubise and Contades, being 
present at all the battles from Hastenlieck onwards. His victory’ 
over Prince Ferdinand at Bergen (1759) won him the rank of 
marshal of Prance from his own sovereign and that of prince of 
the empire from the emperor Franc is 1 . In 1760 he won an 
action at C'orbach, but was defeated at Vellinghausen in 1761. 
After the war he fell into disgrace and was not recalled to active 
employment until 1778, when he was given command of the 
troops designed to operate against England. He played a 
prominent j)art in the Revolution, which he opposed with deter- 
mination. After his emigration, de Broglie commanded the 
“army of the princes” for a short time (1792). He died at 
Munster in 1804. 

Another son of the first duke, Charles Fran^'Ois, Comte de 
Broglie (1719-1781), served for some years in the army, and 
afterwards became one of the foremost diplomatists in the 
service of Louis XV. He is chiefly remembered in connexion 
with the Secret du Roi, the private, as distinct from the official, 
diplomatic service of Louis, of which he was the ablest and most 
iraporUnt member. 

The son of Victor Francois, Victor Claude, Prince de 
Broglie (i 757-1 794), served in the army, attaining the rank of 
marichal de camp. He adopted revolutionary opinions, served 
with Lafayette and Rochambeau in America, was a member of 
the Jacobin Gub, and satin the Constituent Assembly, constantly 
voting on the Liberal side. He served as chief of the staff to the 
Republican army on the Rhine ; but in the Terror he was 
denounced, arrested and executed at Paris on the 27th of June 
1794. His dying admonition to his little son was to remain 
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faithful to the principles of the Revolution^ however unjust and 
ungrateful. 

Achilll C harles L^once Victor, duc de Broglie (1785- 
1870), statesman and diplomatist, son of the last-namea, was 
bom at Paris on the 28th of November 1785. His mother had 
shared her husband’s imprisonment, but managed to escape 
to Switzerland, where she remained till the fall of Robespierre. 
She now returned to Paris with her children and lived there 
(piietly until 1796, when she married a M. d’Argenson, grandson 
of Louis XV. 'b minister of war. Under the care of his stejvfathcr 
young de Broglie received a careful and liberal education and 
made his entree into the aristocratic and literary society of Paris 
under the Empire, In 1809, he was appointed a member of the 
council of state, over which Napoleon pre.sided in person ; and 
wa.s sent by the emperor on diplomatic missions, as atlachi^, 
to various countries. Though he had never been in sympathy 
with the principles of the Empire, de Broglie was not one of those 
who rejoiced at its downfall. In common with all men of ex- 
perience and sense he realized the danger to France of the rise 
to power of the forces of violent reaction. With Decazes and 
Richelieu he saw' that the only hope for a calm future lay in “ the 
rtH'ont’iliation of the Restoration w'ith the Revolution.’* By 
the influence of his uncle, Prince Amcdee de Broglie, his right to 
a jjeenige had been recognized ; and to his own great surprise 
lie received, in June 1814, a summons from Louis XVIIL to the 
Chamlrer of Peers. There, after the Hundred Days, he distin- 
guished himself by his courageous defence of Marshal Ney, for 
whose* iicquittal he, alone of all the peers, both spoke and voted. 
After this defiant act of opposition it was perhaps fortunate 
tliat his impending marriage gave him an excuse for leaving the 
country. On the 15th of February' 1816, he was married at 
Leghorn to the daughter of Madame de Stael. He returned to 
Paris at the end of the year, but took no part in politics until the 
election.s of September 1817 lirukc the power of the “ultra- 
royalists ” and substituted for the Chamhre introuvable a 
moderate assembly. De Broglie’s political attitude during 
the years that followed is best summed up in his owm words : 
‘‘ From 1812 to 1822 all the efforts of men of sense and character 
were directed to reconciling the Restoration and the Revolution, 
the old regime and the new France. From 1822 to 1H27 all 
their efforts were directed to resisting the growing power of the 
counter-revolution. From 1827 to 1830 all their efforts aimed at 
moderating and regulating the reaction in a contrary sense.*’ 
During the last critical years of Charles X.'s reign, de Broglie 
ulentified himself with the doctrinaires ^ among whom Royer- 
C'ollard and Guizot were the most prominent. The J uly revolu- 
tion jdaced him in a difficult position ; he knew notliing of 
the intrigues which placed Louis Philippe on the throne ; but, 
the revolution once accomplished, he was ready to uphold the 
fait accompli with characteristic loyalty, and on the 9th of 
August took office in the new' government as minister of public 
worship and education. As he had foreseen, the ministry 
was short-lived, and on the 2nd of November he was once more 
out of office. During the critical time that followed he con- 
sistently supported the principles which triumphed with the fall 
of 1-affitte and the accession to power of Casimir P^rier in March 
1852. After the death of the latter and the insurrection of June 
1832, de Broglie took office once more as minister for foreign 
affairs (October nth). His tenure of the foreign office was 
coincident with a very critical period in international relations. 
But for the sympathy of Great Britain under Palmerston, the 
July monarchy would have been completely isolated in Europe ; 
and this sympathy the aggressive policy of Prance in Belgium 
and on the Mediterranean coast of Africa had been in danger 
of alienating. The Belgian crisis had been settled, so far as the 
two powers were concerned, before de Broglie took office ; but 
the concerted mifitarv' and naval action for the coercion of the 
Dutch, which led to the French occupation of Antwerp, was 
carried out under his auspices. The good understanding of which 
this was the symbol characterized also the relations of de Brpglie 
and Palmerston during the crisis of the first war of Mehemet Ali 
(^.r.) with the Porte, and in the affairs of the Spanish peninsula 
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theit common sympathy with constitutional liberty led to an 
agreement for common action, which took shape in the treaty of 
alliance between Great Britain, France, Spain and Porti^l, 
signed at I..ondon on the 22nd of April 1834. De Broglie had 
retired from office in the March preceding, and did not return 
to pow'cr till March of the following year, w'hcn he became head 
of the cabinet. In 1836, the government having licen defeated 
on a proposal to reduce the five per cents, he once more resigned, 
and never returned to official life. He had remained in power 
long enough to prove what honesty of purpose, experience of 
affairs, and common sense can accomplish wlrcn allied with 
authority. The debt that France and Europe owed him may 
be measured by comparing the results of his policy with that 
of his successors under not dissimilar circumstance. He had 
found France isolated and Europe full of the rumours of war ; 
he left her strong in the English alliance and the respect 
of Liberal Europe, and Juirope freed from the restless apprehen* 
sions which were to be stirred into life again by the attitude of 
Thiers in the Eastern Question and of Guizot in the affair of the 
“ Spanish marriages.” From 1836 to 1848 de Broglie held 
almost completely aloof from politics, to which his scholarly 
temperament little inclined him, a disinclination strengthened 
by the death of his wife on the 22nd of September 1838. His 
friendship for Guizot, howe^Tr, induced him to accept a tem- 
porar>' mission in 1845, and in 1847 to go as French amliassador 
to I.,ondon. The revolution of 1848 was a great blow to him, for 
herealized that it meant the final ruin of the Lilieral monarch)* — 
in his view the political system best suited to France. He took 
his scat, however, in lire republican National Assembly and in 
the Convention of 1848, and, as a member of the section known 
as the “ Burgraves,” did his best to stem the tide of socialism 
and to avert the reaiaion in favour of autocracy which he foresaw. 
He shared with his colleagues the indignity of the coup d'iiat 
of the 2nd of December 1851, and remained for the remainder 
of hi.s life one of the bitterest enemies of the imperial regime, 
though he was heard to remark, with that caustic wit for which 
he was famous, that the empire was “ the government which 
the poorer classes in France desired and the rich deserved.*' 
The last twenty years of his life were devoted chiefly to philo- 
.sophical and literary pursuits. Having been brought up by his 
step-father in the sceptical opinions of the time, he graduallv 
arrived at a sincere belief in the Christian religion. “ I shall die,'* 
.said he, “ a penitent Christian and an impenitent Liberal.” 
His literary works, though few of them have been published, 
were rewarded in 1856 by a scat in the French Academy, and 
he was also a member of another branch of the French Institute, 
the Academy of Moral and Political Science. In the labours of 
those learned bodies he took an active and assiduous part. 
He died on the 25th of January 1870. 

Besides his Souvenirs, in 4 vols. (Paris, 1885 f888), ttie due de 
Broglie left numerous works, of which only some have beim jiublished. 
Of these may lx? mentioned Merits et discotm (3 vols., Paris, 1863) ; 
Le Libre ^change et Vimpdt (Pans, 1879) ; Vues sur le gottverttemefti de 
la Frame (Pans, 1861). Thi-s last was confiscated before publication 
by the imperial government. See Guizot, Le Dm de Broglie (Paris, 
1870), and M ^moires (Paris, 1858-1867); and the histories of 
Thureau-Dangin and Duvergicr de Hatiranne. 

Jacques Victor Albert, dug de Broglie (1821-1901), his 
eldest son, was bom at Paris on the r3th of June 1821. After 
a brief diplomatic career at Madrid and Rome, the revolution 
of 1848 caused him to withdraw from public life and devote 
himself to literature. He had already published a translation 
of the religiou.s system of Leibnitz (1846). He now at once made 
his mark bv his contributions to the Revue des deux Mondes 
and the Orfeanist and clerical organ Le Correspondant, which 
were afterwards collected under the titles of fyudes mardes 
et liitiraires (1853) Questions de relipon et d*kistoire (1860). 
These were supplemented in 1869 by a volume of Nouvdles itudes 
de litterature et de morale. His Vlt^ise et Vempire romain au 
IV* sikle ( 1856-1866) brought him the succession to Lacordaire’s 
seat in the Academy in 1^2. In 1870 he succeeded his father 
in the dukedom, having previously l^n known as the prince 
de Broglie. In the follomng year he was elected to the National 
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Assembly for the department of the Kuie^ and a few days later 
(on the igth of February) was appointed ambassador in London ; 
but in March 1872, in consequence of criticisms upon his negotia- 
tions concerning the commen!ial treaties between ICngland and 
France, lie resigned his post and took his seal in the National 
Assembly, where he Ufcame the leading spirit of the monarchical 
campaign against Thiers. On the replacement of the latter by 
Marshal Mac Mahon, the due de Broglie became president of 
the council and minister for foreign affairs (May 1873), but in 
the reconstruction of tlie ministry on the 26th of Noveml>er, after 
the passing of the .septennate, tmnsferred himself to the ministry 
of the interior. IJis tenure of office was marked by an extreme 
conservatism, which roused the bitter hatred of the Republicans, 
while he alienated the Legitimist party by his friendly relations 
with the Honapartists, and the Bonapartists by an attempt 
to effect a compromise l)etween the rival claimants to the 
monarc hy. The result was the fall of the cabinet cm the i6th of 
May 1874. Three years later (on the T6th of May 1877) he was 
entrusted with the formation of a new cabinet, with the object 
of appealing to the ccnintr)’ and securing a new chamlxir more 
favourable to the reactionaries than its predecessor had been. 
The result, however, was a decisive Republican majority. The 
due de Broglie was defeated in his own district, and resigned 
office on the 20th of November. Not l)eing re-elected in 1883, 
he abandoned politics and reverted to his historical work, 
publishing a senes of historical studies and biographies written 
in a most pleasing style, and especially valuable for their 
extensive documentation. Uc died in Paris on the iqth of 
January iqoi. 

Bosiefes editing the Souveuns of his father (1 H80, A c.), the M 6 m(nre% 
of Talleyrand tS:c.), and the Letters of the Duchess Alhertinc 

de Broglie he puhlisficd Lc Se< ret du nn, Correspondavee 

secrf'te de Louis .YT nvet ses apents diplomatiques, 1752-1774 {1H78) ; 
Fri‘dt'no 11 et Marie Therese {1885) ; FrMhtc ll ei Louts XV 
(1885) ; Marie Therhr Jmphatrue (1888) ; Le Pire Lacordaire 
{1880) • Maurue de Saxe et le marquis d'Argensnu (1891) ; La Paix 
d' Atxda-Chnpelle (1892) ; L' Alliance autrichienne (1895) ; La 
Mission de M. de (iontauLPiron d lierltu (iHcjO) ; Voltaire avant et 
endant la Guerre de Sept A ns (1898) ; Saint AmhroLe, translated by 
largaret Maitland in tlie series of “ The Saints ” (iHcjg). 

BROGUE. (1) A rough shoe of raw leather (from the Gael. 
bro^, a shoe) worn in the wilder jmrls of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands. (2) A dialectical accent or pronunciation (of 
uncertain origin ), especially used of the Irish accent in .speaking 
ICnglish, 

BROHAN, AUGUSTINE SUSANNE (1807-1887), French 
actress, was lx>rn in Paris on the 22nd of January 1807. She 
entered the Conservatoire at the age of eleven, and took the 
second prize for comedy in 1820, and the first in 1821. She 
served lier apprenticeship in the provinces, making her first 
Paris appearance at the Gd^on in 1832 as Dorine in Tartuffe, 
Her success there and elsewhere brought her a .summons to the 
(ximedie Franyaisc, where she made her dibut on the 15th of 
February 1834, os Madelon in Les Preaeuses ridicules, and 
Suzanne in Lr Mariage de Figaro. She retired in 1842, and died 
on the i6th of August 1887. 

Her elder daughter, Josephine Ffcucixi Augustine Brohan 
(1824-1893), was admitted to the Conservatoire when very 
young, twice taking the second prize for comedy. The soubrette 
part, entrusted for more than 150 years at the Com^die Fran9aise 
to a succession of artists of the first rank, was at the moment 
without a representative, and Mdlle Augustine Brohan made 
her there on the 19th of May 1841,08 Dorine in Tartuffe, 
and Lise in Rtvaux d^eux-memes. She was immediately admitted 
pensionnairei and at the end of eighteen months unanimously 
elected sociiiaire. She soon became a great favourite, not only 
in the plays of Moli^re and de Regnard, but also in those of 
Marivaux. On her retirement from the stage in 1866, she made 
an unhappy marriage with Edm^d David de Gheest (d. 1885), 
secretary to the Belgian legation m Paris. 

Susapne Brohan^s second daughter, £miue Madeleine 
Brohan. (1833-1909), also took first prize for comedy at the 
Cons^afbire She was engaged at once by the Com^die 

Feanii^se, but imtead of making her dibut in some play of the 
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rSpertoire of the theatre, the management put on for her benefit 
a new comedy by Scribe and Legouv^, Les Conies de la reine de 
Navarre, in which she created the part of Marguerite on the ist 
of September 1850. Her talents and beauty made her a success 
from the first, and in less than two years from her dibut she was 
elected socieiaire. In 1853 she married Mario Uchard, from 
whom she w'as soon separated, and in 1858 she returned to the 
Com^die Frant^aisc in leading parts, until her retirement in 1886. 
Her name is associated with a great number of plays, besides 
those in the classical repertoire, notably Le Monde ou Von s'ennuie, 
Par droit de conquete, Les Deux Veuves, and Le Lion amoureux, in 
which, as the “ marquise de Maupas/' she had one of her greatest 
successes. 

BROKE (or Brooke), ARTHUR (d. 1563), English author, 
wrote the first English version of the stor)* of Romeo and Juliet. 
7 'he Tragicall Hisiorye of Romeus and Julieii (1562) is a rhymed 
account of the story, taken, not directly from Bandello’s collec- 
tion of novels (1554), but from the French translation {Histoires 
tragiques) of Pierre Boaistuau or Boisteau, siirnamed Launay, 
and Francois de Belleforest. Broke adds some detail to the 
stoty as told by Boisteau. As the poem contains many scenc.s 
which are not known to exist elsewhere, but which were adopted 
by Shakespeare in Romeo and Juliet, there is no reasonable 
doubt that it may be regarded as the main source of the play. 
Broke perished by shipwreck in 1563, on his w^ay from Newhaver 
to join the English troops fighting on the Huguenot side in 
France. 

The genesis of the Juliet story, and a close comparison Shake- 
speare's play with Brok( 's version, ar(‘ to he found in a rejirint of the 
poem and of William Payntcr’s prose translation from the Palace of 
Pleasure, edited by Mr P. A. Daniel lor the New Shakespere Society 
(ia75)‘ 

BROKE, SIR PHIUP BOWES VERB, Bart. (i 77 C)-i 84 t), 
British rear-admiral, was born at Broke Hall, near Ipswich, on 
the 9th of September 1776, a member of an old Suffolk family. 
Entering the navy in June 1792, he saw active service in the 
Mediterranean from 1793 to 1795, and was with the British 
fleet at the battle of Cape St Vincent, 3797. In 1798 he was 
present at the defeat and capture of the French squadron off 
the north coast of Ireland. From 1799 be served with 

the North Sea fleet, and in the latter year was made captain. 
Unemployed for the next four years, he commanded in 1805 
a frigate in the English and Irish Channels, In 1806 he was 
appointed to the command of the “ Shannon/’ 38-gun frigate, 
remaining afloat, principally in the Bay of Biscay, till 1811. 
The “ Shannon ” was then ordered to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
For a year after the declaration of war between Great Britain 
and the United States in 1812, the frigate saw' no important 
se^ice, though she captured several prizes. Brokt- utilized 
this period of comparative inactivity to train his men thoroughly. 
He paid particular attention to gunner)', and the “ Shannon 
ere long gained a unique reputation for excellence of shooting. 
Broke’s opportunity came in 1813. In May of that year the 
“ Shannon ” was cruising off Boston, watching the “ Chesapeake,” 
an American frigate of the .same nominal force but heavier 
arm^ent. On the ist of June Broke, finding his water supply 
getting low, wrote to Lawrence, the commander of the “Chesa- 
peake,” asking for a meeting between the two ships, stating the 
“ Shannon’s ” force, and guaranteeing that no other British 
ship should take part in the engagement. Before this letter 
could be delivered, however, the “ Chesapeake,” under full sail, 
ran out of Boston harbour, crowds of pleasure-boats accom- 
panying her to witness the engagement. Broke briefly addressed 
hb men. “ Don’t cheer,” he concluded, “ go quietly to your 
quarters. I feel sure you will all do your duty.” As the “ Chesa- 
peake ” rounded to on the “ Shannon’s ” weather quarter, 
at a dbtance of about fifty yards, the Britbh frigate received 
her with a broadside. A hundred of the “ Chesapeake’s ” crew 
were struck down at once, Lawrence himself being mortalfy 
wounded. A second broadside, equally well aimed, increased 
the confusion, and, her tiller-ropes being shot away, the American 
frigate drifted foul of the “ Shannon.’” Broke sprang on board 
with some sixty of hb men following him. After a brief struggle 
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the fight was over. Within fifteen minutes of the firing of the 
first shot, the “ Chesapeake ” struck her flag, but Broke himself 
was seriously wounded. For his services he was rewarded with 
a baronetcy, and sul^uently was made a K.C.B, His exploit 
captivated the public fancy, and his popular title of " Brave 
Broke ” gives the standard by which his action was judged. 
Its true significance, however, lies deeper. Broke’s victory was 
due not so much to courage ais to forethought. The ‘ Shannon,* ” 
said Admiral Jurien de La Gravi^re, “ captured the ‘ Chesa- 
peake ' on the 1st of June 1813 : but on the 14th of September 
1806, when he took command of his frigate. Captain Broke had 
begun to prepare the glorious termination to this bloody affair.” 
Broke‘s wound incapacitated him from further service, and for 
the rest of his life caused him serious suffering. He died in 
London on the 2nd of Januar\’ 1841. 

BROKEN HILL, a silver-mining town of Yancowinna county, 
New South Wales, Australia, 925 m. directly W. by N. of Sydney, 
and connected with Adelaide by rail. Pop. (1901) 27,518. 
One of the neighbouring mines, the Proprietary, is the richest 
in the world ; gold is associated with the silver ; large quantities 
of lead, good copper lode.s, zinc and tin are also found. The 
problem of the profitable treatment of the sulphide ores has been 
practically solved here. In addition Broken Hill is the centre 
of one of the largest pastoral districts in Australia. The town 
is the seat of the Roman Catholic bishop of Wilcannia. 

BROKER (according to the New Efigltsh Dictionary ^ from Lat. 
brofcay spit, spike, broccare^ to “ broach ” — another Eng. form 
of the same word ; hence O. Fr. vendre d brochCf to retail, e.g. 
wine, from the tap, and thus the general sense of dealing ; see 
ul.so for a discussion of the etymology and early history of the 
use of the word, J. R. Dos Pa.ssos, Law oj Stockbrokers, chap, i.. 
New \'ork, 1905). in the primary sense of the word, a broker 
is a mercantile agent, of the class known as general agents, 
whose office is to bring together intending buyers and sellers 
and make a contract between them, for a remuneration called 
brokerage or commission ; e.g. cotton brokers, wool brokers 
or produce brokers. Originally the only contracts negotiated 
by brokers were for the sale or purcha.se of commodities ; but 
ll'c word in its present use includes other classes of mercantile 
agents, such as stoc'khrokers, insurance-brokers, ship-brokers or 
bill-brokers. Pawnbroker.s are not brokers in any proper sense 
of the word ; the}’ deal as principals and do not act as agents. 
In discussing the chief questions of modern legal interest in 
(“onnexion with brokers, we shall deal with them, firstly, in the 
original sense of agents for the purc^se and sale of goods. 

Relations between Broker and Principal. — A broker has not, 
like a factor, possession of his principal’s gotids, and, unless 
expressly authorized, cannot buy or sell in his own name ; his 
business is to bring into privity of contract his principal and the 
third party. When the contract is made, ordinarily he drops 
out altogether. Brokers very frequently act as factors also, 
but, when they do so, their rights and duties as factors must be 
distinguished from their rights and duties as brokers. It is a 
broker’s duty to carrv’ out his principal’s instructions with 
diligence, skill and perfect good faith. He must see that the 
terms of the bargain accord with his principal’s orders from a 
commercial point of view', e.g, as to quality, quantity and price ; 
he must ensure that the contract of sale effected by him be legally 
enforceable by his principal against the third party ; and he 
must not accept an}* commission from the third party, or put 
himself in any position in which his own interest may become 
opined to his principal’s. As soon as he has made the contract 
which he was employed to make, in most respects his duty to, 
and his authority from, his principal alike cease ; and conse- 
quently the law of brokers relates principally to the formation 
of contracts by them. 

The most important formality in English law, in making 
contracts for the sale of goods, with which a broker must comply, 
in order to make the contract legally enforceable by his principal 
against the third party, is contained in section 4 of the Sale of 
Goods Act 1893, which (in substance re-enacting section 17 of the 
Statute of Frauds) provides as follows A contract for the 


sale of any goods of the value of ten pounds or upwards shall 
not be enforceable by action unless the buyer shall accept part 
of the goods as sold, and actually receive the same^ or give 
something in earnest to bind the contract, or in part payment^ or 
unless same note or memorandum in wriiing of the eontraet be made 
and signed by the party to he ckar^ied or his agent in that behall.** 

From the reign of James 1 . till 1884 brokers in London were 
admitted and licensed by the corporation, and regulated by 
statute ; and it was common to employ one broker only, who 
acted as intermediary between, and was the agent of both buyer 
and seller. When the Statute of Frauds was pasSed in the reign 
of Charles II., it l>ecame the practice for the broker, acting mr 
both parties, to insert in a formal book, kept for the purpose, a 
memorandum of each contract effected by him, and to sign such 
memorandum on behalf of both parties, in order that there 
might be a written memorandum of the contract of sale, signed 
by the agent of the parties as required by the statute. He would 
then send to the buyer a copy of this memorandum, called the 
“ bought note,” and to the seller a “ sold note,” which would run 
as follows : — 

“ I have this day l)Ought for you from A B [or " my princhml "} 
[.sigru'dj “ M, Broker." 

“ 1 have this day sold for you to A B [or “ my principal "J 

[signed] *' M, Broker.” 

There was in the earlier part of the 19th century considerable 
discussion in the courts as to whether the entry in a broker’s 
book, or the bought and sold notes (singly or together), const! luted 
the statutory memorandum ; and judicial opinion was not 
unanimous on the point. But at the present day brokers are no 
longer regulated by statute, either in London or elsewhere, and 
keep no formal book ; and as an entry made in a private book 
kept by the broker for another purpose, even if signed, would 
probably not be regarded as a memorandum signed by the a^ent 
of the partie.s in that behalf, the old discussion is now of little 
practical interest. 

Under modern conditions of business the written memorandum 
of the contract of sale effected by the broker is usually to be 
found in a “ contract note ” ; but the question whether, in the 
particular circumstances of each case, the contract note affords a 
sufficient memorandum in writing, depends upon a variety of con- 
siderations — e.g. whether the transaction is effected through one 
or through two brokers ; whether the contract notes are rendered 
by one broker only, or by both ; and, if the latter, whether ex- 
changed between the brokers, or rendered by each broker to his 
own client ; for under present practice any one of these methods 
may obtain, according to the trade in which the transaction is 
effected, and the nature of the particular transaction. 

Where one and the same broker is employed by both seller and 
buyer, bought and sold notes rendered in the old form provide the 
necessary memorandum of the contract. Where two brokers are 
employed, one by the seller and one by the buyer, sometimes one 
drops out as soon as the terms arc negotiated, and the other makes 
out, signs and sends to the parties the bought and sold notes. 
'Fhe latter then becomes the agent of both parties for the purpose 
of signing the statutory memorandum, and the position is the 
same as if one broker only had been employed. On the other 
hand, if one broker does not drop out of the transaction, each 
broker remains to the end the agent of his own principal only, 
and neither becomes the agent of the other party for the purp<we 
of siting the memorandum. In such a case it is the usual 
practice for the buyer’s broker to send to the seller’s broker a 
note of the contract, — “ I, acting on account of A, B. for, ” of 
my principal,”], have this day bought from you, acting on account 
of C. D. [or, ” of your principal ”],” — and to receive a correspond- 
ing note from the seller’s broker. Thus each of the parties receives 
through his own agent a memorandum signed by the other party’s 
agent. These contract notes are usually known as, and serve the 
purpose of, ” bought ” and ” sold ” notes. In all the above three 
cases the laker’s duty of compliance with all formalities neces- 
sary to make the contract of sale legally enforceable b performed, 
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and both parties obtain a written memorandum of the contract 
upon which they can sue. . i. , 

The broker, on performing his dut} in accordance witb the 
terms upon which he is emplo\ed, is entitled to be paid his 
“brokerage.” This usually takes the form of a percentage, 
varying according to the nature and conditions of the business, 
upon the total price of the goods bought or sold through hirn. 
When he guarantees llie solvency of the other party, he is said 
to be employed upon del credere terms, and is entitled to a higher 
rate of remuneration. In some trades it is the custom for the 
selling broker to receive payment from the buyer or his broker ; 
and in such case it i.s his duly to account to his principal for the 
purchase money. A broker who properly expend.s money or 
incurs liability on his prindpal’s behalf in the course of his 
emph}ymenl, is entitled to be reimbursed the money, and in- 
demnified against the liability. Not having, like a factor, 
po.Hscssion of the goods, a broker has no lien I)y which to enforce 
his rights tigainst his principal. If he fails to perforin his duty, 
he loses his right to remuneration, reimbursement and indemnity, 
and further liecomes liable to an action for damages for breach 
of his contract of employment, at the suit of his principal. 

Relations between Broker and Third Party.- A hniktr who 
signs a contract note as broker on behalf of a principal, whether 
named or not, is not personally lialile on tlie contract to the 
third party. But if he makes the contract in such a way as in 
make himself a party to it, the third party may sue either th<‘ 
broker or his principal, subject to the limitation that the third 
party, liy his election to treat one as the party to the contract, 
may preclude himself Irom .suing the other. In tliis respect the 
ordinary rules of the law of agency apply to a broker, (lenerally, 
a broker has not authority to receive payment, but in trades in 
whicli it is customary for him to do so, if the buyer pays the 
seller’s broker, and is then sued by the seller for the price i)y 
reason of the broker having l)ecome insolvent or al>sconded, he 
may set up the payment to the broker as a defence to the at'tion 
by the broker’s principal. Brokers may render themselves liable 
for damages in tort for the conversion of the goods at the suit 
of the true owner if they negotiate a sale of the goods for a 
selling principal who has no title to the goods. 

The Influence of Exchanj^es.—Thc relations between brokers 
and their [)rincipals, and also between brokers and third parties 
us uImjvc defined, liave been to some extent nuaiified in practict* 
by tlie institution since the middle of the lyth century in im- 
portant commercial (’-entres of “ Exchanges,” where persons 
interested in a particular trade, whether as merchants or as 
brokers, meet for the transaction of business. By the contract 
of memlwrship of the association in whose hands is vested the 
control of the exchange, every person on becoming a member 
agrees to be bound by the rules of the association, and to make 
his contracts on the market in accordance with them. A 
governing body or committee elected by the members enforces 
observance of the rules, and members who fail to meet their 
engagements on the market, or to conform to the rules, are 
liable to suspension or expulsion by the committee. All disputes 
lietween memliers on their contracts are submitted to wi arbitra- 
tion tribunal composed of members ; and the arbitrators in 
deciding the questions submitted to them are guided by the rules. 
A printed book of rules is available for reference ; and various 
printed forms of contract suited to the various requirements 
of the business are sjiecified by the rules and supplied by the 
association for the use of members. In order to siinplify the 
settlement of accounts l^etween members, particularly in respect 
of “ futures,” i.r. contracts for future delivery, a weekly or other 
periodical settlement is effect^ by meai^ of a clearing-house ; 
each member paying or receiving in respect of all his contracts 
which arc still open, the balance of his weekly “ differences,” i,e. 
the difference between the contract price and the market price 
fixed for the settlement, or between the last and the present 
settlement prices. 

all contracts on the market are made subject to the rules, 

rights and liabilities 

SHSed by law^^j^e ordinary law is momfied. The most 


important modification in the position of brokers effected by 
membership of such an exchange is due to the rule that as, 
between themselves, all members are principals, on the market 
no agents are recognized ; a broker employed by a non-member 
to buy for him on the market is treated by the rules as buying 
for himself, and is, therefore, personally liable on the contract. 
If it be a contract in futures, he is required to conform to the 
weekly settlement rules. If his principal fails to take delivery, 
the engagement is his and he is required to make good to the 
member who sold to him an\ difference l^etween the contract 
and market price at the date of delivery. But whilst this 
practice alters directly the relations of the broker to the third 
party, it also affects or tends to affect indirectly the relations of 
the broker to his own principal. The terms of the contract of 
employment being a mailer of negotiation and agreement 
l 3 ctween them, it is open to a broker, if he chooses, to stipulate 
for particular terms ; and it is the usual practice of exchanges 
to supply printed contract forms for the use of members in their 
dealings with non-memlxTS who employ them us brokers, 
confining a .stipulation tl\at the contract is made subject to 
the rules of the exchange ; and frequently also a clause that 
the contract is made with the broker as f)rincil)aL In addition 
to these express terms, there is in the contract of employment 
the term, implied by law in all trade contracts, that the parties 
consent to be bound by such trade usages as are consistent with 
the express terms of the contract, and reasonable. On executing 
an order the broker sends to his client a contract-note either in 

the form of the old bought and sold notes “ 1 have this day 

for you,” or, when the principid clause is inserted, “ 1 have this 

day , vou.” These are not bought and sold notes 

bought from ' 

proper, for the broker is not the iigent of the third party for the 
purpose of signing them as statutory memoranda of the sale. 
But they purport to record the terms of the contract of emplov - 
ment, and the princij^l may treat him.self as bound by their 
provisions. Sometimes they are accompanied liy a detachable 
form, known as the “ client’s return contract note,” to be filled 
in, signed and returned by the client ; but even the “ client s 
return contract note ” is retained by the (;lient\s own broker, 
and is only a memorandum of the terms of employment. Tlui 
following i.s a form of contract note rendered by a broker to his 
client for American cotton, Ijought on the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange for future deliver\\ The client’s contract note is 
I attached to it, and is in precisely corresponding form. 

Amkrican Cotton, 

Delivery Contract Note. 

Liverpool, 

M 

Dear Sirs, 

We have tliis day .... from 5'°“ 

It! American Cotton, net weight, to he contained 

in. American Bales, more or less, to be delivcrud in 


Liverpool, during on the basis of 

for on the terms of the rules, bye-law and C learing 


House regulations of the Liverpool Cotton Assot'iation. T.imited, 
whether endorsed hereon or not. 

The contract, of which this is a note, is made iK'twecii ourselves 
and yourselves, and not by or with any person, whether disclosed 
or not, on whose instructions or for whose benefit the same may 
have Iwcn entered into. Yours faithfully. 


The contract, of which the above is a note, was made on llie 
date sfH»cified, within the business hours fixed by the Livtr{x)ol 
Cotton Association, Limited. 

fier cent to us, 

PleaiK' confirm by signing and returning the contract atUched. 

The above form of contract note illustrates the tendencj* of 
exchanges to alter the relations between the broker and his 
principal. The object of inserting in the printed form the pro- 
vision that the contract is made subject to the rules of the 
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Liverpool Cotton Association is to make those rules binding 
upon the principal, and if he employs his broker upon the basis 
of the printed form, he does bind himself to any modification 
of the relations between himself and his broker which those rules 
may effect. The object of the principal clause in the above and 
similar printed forms is apparently to entitle the broker to sell 
to or buy from his principal on his own account and not as 
agent at all, thus disregarding the duty incumbent upon him 
as broker of making for his principal a contract with a third 
party. 

It is not possible, except ver>' generally, to state how far 
exchanges have succeeded in imposing their own rules and usages 
on non-members, but it is probably correct to say that in most 
cases if the (|iiestion came before the courts, the outside client 
would l)e held to have accepted the rules of the exchange so far 
as they did not alter the fundamental duties to him of his broker. 
On the other hand, provisions pur}>orti!ig to entitle the broker in 
disregard of his duties as broker himself to act as principal, 
would be rejected by the courts as radically inconsistent with 
the primary object of the contract of l>rokt nige and, therefore, 
meaningless. Hut it is undoubtedly t(M> often the practice of 
brokers who are members of exchanges to consider them.selves 
entitled to act as principals and sell on theii own account to 
their own clients, particularly in futures. The causes of this 
opinion, erroneously, th(»ugh quite honestly held, are prolmbly 
to be looked for partly in the habit of acting as principal on the 
market in accordance with the rules, partly in the forms of 
(H)ntraet notes containing “ prim ipal clause.s ” which they send 
to their clients, and perhaps, also, in the occasional difficulty of 
effecting actual contracts on the market at the time when they 
are instructed so to do. 

A stockbroker is ii lircjkcr who contracts for the sale of stocks 
and shares. St tx-k brokers dillei ironi brokers j>roper cluchy in 
that stocks and shares .oe not '* Kood.s," and the requirement ol a 
memorandum in wntiiiR, eiiacticl hy tlie S<ile of Goods Act 1803, 
does not ajiplv- lienee actions may be brought by the principals 
to a contract tor the sale ot sttxks ami shares uUhoiiKii no memo- 
randum in writin'.? exi.sts. For iiislance, the jotiber, on failing to 
recover trorn llw buyer's brolier the price of shares sold, by reason 
of the liroker having fniled and been declared a defaulter, may sue 
the buyer whose " name was passes! " by the broker. The employ- 
ment of a stockbroker is subject to the rules and customs of the 
Stock Hxchan'je, in accordanc<* with the jinnciplcs iliscu.ssed alaive, 
which apply to the employment ot lirokers proper. A cu-stom 
which IS illegal, such as the Stock Exchange priictice of disregarding 
Leemaii's Act (1867J. whicii enacts tliat contracts for the sale of joint- 
stock bank share.s shall be voifl unless the registered numbers of 
the shares are stated therein, is not finding on the client to tlie 
extent of making the contract of sale valhl. Hut it a client choose 
to instruct his broker to buy bank shares in accordance with that 
practice, the broker is entitled to be indemnified by his client for 
money which he pays on bis behall, even though the contract of 
sale .so made is unenforceable. For further information the reader 
is referred to the article .Stock ICxchangf. and to the treatises on 
stock exchange law. 

An insurance broker is an agent wnose business Is to effect jxilicies of 
manne insurance. He is employed by the person who has an interest 
to insure, pays the jiremiums to the underwriter, takes up the policy, 
and receives from the underwriter payment m the event of a loss 
under the policy. By the custom of the trade the underwriter looks 
solely to tne broker lor payment of premiums, and has no right of 
action against the assured ; and. on the other hand, the broker is 
paid his commission by the underwriter, although he is employed by 
the assured. Usually the broker keeps a current account with the 
underwriter, and premiums and losses are dealt with in account. 
It is only in the event of the underwriter refusing to 'pay on a loss, 
that the broker drops out and the assured sues the underwriter 
direct. Agents who effect life, fire or other policies, are not known 
as insurance brokers. 

Ship-brokers are, firstly, " commission agents,” and. secondly, 
very often also ships' managers. Their office is to act as agents for 
owners of ships to procure purcha.scrs for ships, or ships for intending 
purchasers, in precis^ the same manner as house-agents act in 
respect of houses. They also act as agents for ship-owners in 
finding charterers for their ships, or for charterers in finding ships 
available for charter, and in either case they effect the charter-party 
(see AFFREKiHTliBNX). 

Chartering brokers are customarily paid by the ship-owner, when 
the charter-party is effected, whether originally employed by him 
or by the charterer. Charter-parties effected through brokers often 
contain a provision— ” % on estimated amount of freiekt to be 

paid to A B, broker, on the signing of this charter-party, and the ship 


to be consigned to him for ship's business at the fort [inserting the 
name of the port where A B carries on businessj. ‘ ' *rhe broker cannot 
sue on the charter-party contract because he is not a party to it, but 
the insertion of the clause practically prevents his right from lieing 
disputed by the ship-owner. When the broker does the ship's 
business in port, it is his duty to clear her at the customs and 
generally to act as ” ship's husband.” 

A hilt-broker was onginally an agent who. for a cominis.sion. 
procured for country bankers the discounting of their bills in l,ondon. 
But the practice arose of the broker guaranteeing the London banker 
or financier ; and finally the brokers ceased to deposit with the 
London bankers the bills they received, and at the present day u 
bill-broker, as a rule, buys bills on his own account at a discount, 
borrows money on his own account and upon his 'own security at 
interest, and makes his profit out of the difference between tlu' clis 
count and the interest. When acting thus the bill-broker is not a 
broker at all. as he deals as principal and does not act ag agent. 

Ai’THOHiTiKs. -Story, Commentaries on the Law of Agency (Boston, 
1882) ; Brodhurst. Law and Practice of the Stock KxchoMM (London. 
1807) : Gow. iiandbwk of Marine ' Insurance (Lontmn. 1000) ; 
Amoiild, On Marine Insurance, edited by Messrs Hart & Simey 
(iQoi) : J. R. Dos Bassos, Law of Stock-Brokers and Stock Exchanges 
(New York, 1905). (L. F. S.) 

BROMBERG, a town of (Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Posen, 32 m. by rail W.N.W. from the fortress of Tliom, 7 m. 
W. from the bank of the Vistula, and at the centre of an im- 
portant network of railways, connecting it with the strategical 
points on the Ib*usso-Kussian frontier. Pop. (1900) 52,082 ; 
(1905) 54,229. Its public buildings comprise two Roman 
Catholic and three Protestant churches, u Jewish synagogue, u 
seminary, high grade schools and a theatre. The town also 
possesses a bronze statue of the emixiror William I., a monumeni 
of the war of 1870-71 , and a statue of Benkenhoff, the constructor 
of the Bromberg C^nu}. This enmneering work, constructed in 
1773-1774, by command of Frederick 11 ., connects the Brahe 
with the Netze, and thus establishes communication between the 
Vistula, the Oder and the Elbe. The principal industrial works 
are iron foundries and machine shops, paper factories and flour 
mills ; the town has, moreover, an active trade in agricultural 
and other products. In view of its strategical position, a large* 
garri.son is concentrated in and about the town. Bromberg is 
mentioned as early as 1252. It fell soon afterwards into the 
hands of the Poles, from whom it was taken in 1327 by the 
Teutonic Order, which held it till 1343, when the Poles re- 
captured it. Destroyed in the course of these struggles, it was 
rc.stored by (!asimir of Poland in 1346, and down to the close of 
the i6th century it continued to be a flourishing commercial city. 
It afterwards suffered so much from war and pestilence that alxnit 
1772, when the Prussians took possession, it contained only from 
five to six hundred inhabitants. By the treaty of Tilsit it was 
transferred to the duchy of Warsaw ; in 1813 it was occupied 
by the Russians, and in 1815 was restored to Ptussia. 

BROME, ALEXANDER (1620-1666), English poet, was by 
profession an attorney, and was the author of many drinking 
.songs and of satirical verses in favour of the Royalists and against 
the Rump. He published in 1661 Songs and other Poems, con- 
taining songs on various subjects, followed by a scries of political 
songs ; ballads, epistles, elegies and epitaphs ; epigrams and 
translations. Izaak Walton wrote an introductory eclogue for 
this volume in praise of the writer, and his gaiety and wit won 
for him the title of the “ English Anacreon in Edward Phillips's 
Theatrum Poetarum, Brome published in 1666 a translation of 
Horace by himself and others, and was the author of a comedy 
entitled The Cunning Lovers ( 1654). He also edited two volumes 
of Richard Brome’s plays. 

BROME, RICHARD (d. 1652), English dramatist, was originally 
a servant of Ben Jonson, and ow^ much to his master. The 
development of his plots, the strongly marked characters and 
the amount of curious information to be found in Iiis work, all 
show Jonson ’s influence. The relation of master and servant 
developed into friendship, and our knowledge of Brome's 
personal character is chiefly drawn from Ben Jonson ’s lines to 
him, prefixed to The Northern Lasse (1632), the play which made 
Brome's reputation. Brome’s genius lay entirely in comed\'. 
He has left fift^n pieces. Fwe New Playes (ed. by Alex. Brome, 
1652 ?) contained Madd Couple Well Makhi (acted 1639 ?) ; 
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Novella {acted 1632); Court Hegf^er (acted 1632) ; City Witt; 
The DamoisclU or the New Ordinary. Five New Playes (1659) 
included The English Moor, or The Mock Marriage ; The Love- 
Sick Court, or The Ambitious Poliltque ; Covent Garden Weeded ; 
The Nnv Academy, or The Neu^ Exchange] and The Queen and 
Concubine. The Antifwdes (acted 1638, pr. 1640) ; The Sparagus 
Garden (acted 1635, pr. j<)4o) ; ^ Joviall Creiv, or the Merry 
Beggars (acted i6Vi, pr. 1(352, revised in 1731 iis an “ opera ”), 
and The Queenes Exchange (pr. 1657), wore published separately. 
He colIal>orated with 'rhomas Heywood in The late Lancashire 
W itches {\yc. i(‘34)' 

See A. VV. Wanl, History of English Dramatic Literature, vol. iii. 
|>j>. 125 ] The Dramatic Works of liichard lirome . . . 

were puhlHlifd in 1873. 

BROMELIACEAE, in botany, a natural order of Monocoty- 
Ifdon.s, confined to tropical and sub-tropical America. It 
includes the pine-appic (fig. i) and the so-called Spanish moss 
(fig. 2), a rootle.ss plant, which hangs in long grey lichen-like 
festoons from the brandies of trees, a native of Mexico and the 
southern United States ; the water required for food is absorbed 
from the moisture in the air by peculiar hairs which cover the 



Flu. 1. -Fruit of the 
pine -apple 
mtira), consist mg of 
nunieicMJs Howith and 
I>racts united together 
so IIS to form a collec- 
tivr or antliocarpous 
tnm. riu* crown ol 
the pine-apple, r. con- 
sists of u series of 
empty bracts pro- 
lonced beyond the 
iruil. 



From 7 'hf Hot»nteml Afaj^nsitu, liy purmission uf Lovell, 
Ket've & C'u. | 


Fici. 2. — TxUandsia usneoules, Spanish 
moss, slightly reduced. 1. Small branch 
with flt)wcr \\ 2, flower cut vertically ; 3, 
st'Ction of seed of Bromelia, 


surlace of the shoots. ‘Ilie plants are generally herbs with a 
much shortened stem bearing a rosette of leaves and a spike or 
panicle of flowers. They are eminently dry-country plants 
(xcrophytes) ; the narrow leaves are protected from loss of 
water by a thick cuticle, and have a well-developed sheath 
which embraces the stem and forms, with the sheaths of the other 
leaves of the rosette, a liosin in which water collects, with frag- 
ments of rotting leaves and the like. Peculiar hairs are developed 
on the inner surface of the sheath by which the water and dis- 
solved substances are absorbed, thus helping to feed the plant, 
'fhe leaf-mai^ns are often spiny, and the leaf-spines of Puya 
ehilensis art uied by the natives as fish-hooks, ^veral species 
are gniwh lM ' hot-house plants for the bright colour of their 
flowers oV fcnitr-bracts, species of Tillandsiaf BiUbergia, 
Aecfmbm Aiwl others. 


BROMINE (symbol Br, atomic weight 79*96), a chemical 
element of the halogen group, which takes its name from its 
pungent unpleasant smell a stench). It was first 

isolated by A. J. Balard in 1826 from the salts in the waters of 
the Mediterranean. He established its elementary character, 
and his researches were amplified by K. J. Lowig (1803-1890) 
in Das Brom und seine chemischen Verhaltnisse (1829). Bromine 
does not occur in nature in the uncombined condition, but in 
combination with various metals is ver\' widely but sparingly 
distributed. Potassium, sodium and magnesium bromides are 
found in mineral waters, in river and sea water, and occasionally 
in marine plants and animals. Its chief commercial sources are 
the salt deposits at Stassfurt in Prussian Saxony, in which 
magnesium bromide is found associated with various chlorides, 
and the brines of Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, U.S. A. ; small quantities are obtained from the mother 
liquors of Chile saltpetre and kelp. In combination with silver 
it is found as the mineral bromargyrite (bromite). 

Manufacture. The chief centres of the bromine industry are 
Stassfurt and the central district of Michigan. It is manufac- 
tured from the magnesium bromide contained m “ bittern " (the 
mother liquor of the salt industry), by two processes, the continuous 
ancl the periodic. The continuous process depends uj>oii the de- 
composition of the bromide by chlorine, which is generated in special 
stills. A regular current of chlorine mixed with steam is led in at 
the bottom of a tall tower filled with broken bricks, and there meets 
a descending stream ol hot bittern . bromine is liberated and is 
swept out of the lower together with some chlorine, by tlie current 
of steam, and then conden.sed in a worm. Any uncondeiised bromine 
vapour is absorlK*d by moist iron borings, and the resulting iron 
bromide is used for the manulacture of potassium bromide. The 
periodic process depends on the inlerartion between mangane.se 
dioxide (pyroUisite), suljdiuric at.ul, and a bromide, and the ojieration 
is carnetl out in sandstone stills heated to C., the product being 
conden.sed as in tlie continuous process. The substitution of potassium 
chlorate lor pyrolusite is recommended when calcium cnloride is 
present in the hittorn. The crude bromine is juirihed by repeated 
shaking with pota.ssium, hodium or ferrous bromide and subsequent 
redistillation. ('omnurcial bromine is rarely pure, the duel im- 
purities present in it being chlorine, hydrobromic acid, and bromo- 
form (M. Hermann, Annalen, 1855. <>5, p. 21 1). E. Ge.ssner {Beruhte, 
1871), t). p. i5t>7) removes chlorine by re]>eated shaking with water, 
followed by distillation oVer sulphuric acid ; hydroliromic acid is 
removed by distillation with pure manganese dioxide, or mercuric 
oxide, and the product dried over sulphuric acid. J. S. Stas, m his 
stoichiometric researches, prejiared chemically pure bromine from 
potassium bromide, by converting it into the bromate which was 
purified by repeated crystallization. By heating the bromate it 
was partially converted into the bromide, and the resulting mixture 
was distilled with sulphuric acid. The distillate was further purified 
by digestion with milk of lmu|, ]>recipitation with water, and further 
digestion with calcium bromide and barium oxide, and was finally 
redistilled. 

C karat ters. Bromine at ordinary temjieratures is a mobile liquid 
of fine red colour, which appears almost black m thick layers. It 
Ixiils at 50“ t'- According to Sir W, Ramsay and S. Young, bromine, 
w’hen dried over sulphuric acid, boils at 57’t>5'' t'., and when dried 
over phosphorivs peutoxide, boils at 58-85‘' C. (under a pressure of 
755.8 mm.), lorming a deep red vapour, which exerts an irritating 
ail'd directly poisonous action on the respiratory organs. It solidifies 
at - 21® C. (Quincke) to a dark brown solid. Us specific gravity is 
3.18828 (f®). latent heat of fusion 10.1H5 calories, latent heat of 
vaporization 45.6 calories, specific heat 0.1071.' The specific heat 
of bromine vajiour, at constant pressure, is 0.05504 and at constant 
volume is 0.04251 (K. Strecker). Bromine is soluble in water, to 
the extent of 3.22O grammes of bromine per loo grammes of .solution 
at 15® C., the' solubility being .slightly increased by the pre.sence of 
potassium bromide. The solution is of an orange-red colour, and is 
quite }>ermanent in the dark, but on exposure to light, gradually 
lM?coines colourless, owing to decomposition into hydrobromic acid 
and oxygen. By coolmg the aiiueous solution, hyacinth-red octa- 
hedra of a crystalline hydrate ol composition Br.4Hj,0 or 
are obtained (Bakhuis Roozeboom, Zetts. phys. Chem., 1888, 2, 
p. 44<)). Bromine is readily soluble in chloroform, alcohol and ether. 

Its chemical properties are in general intermediate between those 
of chlorine and ionine ; thus it requires the presence of a catalytic 
agent, or a fairlv high temperature, to bring alxiut its union with 
hydrogen. It does not combine directly with oxygen, nitrogen or 
carlion. With the other elements it unites to form bromides, often 
with explosive violence ; phosphorus detonates in liquid bromine 
and inflames in the vapour; iron is occasionally used to absorb 
bromine vapour, potassium reacts energetically, but sodium requires 
to be heated to 200® C. The chief use of bromine in analytical 
chemistry is based upon the oxidizing action of bromine water. 
Bromine and bromine water both bleach organic colouring matters. 
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The use of bromine in the extraction of gold {q.v.) was proposed by 
K Wagner {Dinghr's Journal. 218, p. 253) and others* but its cost 
has restricted its general application. Nomine is used extensively 
in organic chemistry as a substituting and oxidizing agent and also 
for the preparation of addition compounds. Reactions in which it 
is used in the liquid form, in vapour, in solution, and in the presence 
of the so-called ** bromine carriers," have been studied. Sunlight 
affects the action of bromine vapour on orj^anic compounds in various 
ways, sometimes retarding or accelerating the reaction, while in 
some cases the products are different (J, ^hramm, MonattkefU fUr 
Chemie, 1887, 8, p. loi). Some reactions, which arc only possible 
by the aid of nascent bromine, are carried out by using solutions of 
sodium bromide and bromate, with the amount of sulphuric acid 
calculated according to the equation SNaBr + NaBrOj-f 6HjS04= 
6NaHS0^-H8H2O + 6Br. (German Patent, 26642.) The diluents in 
which bromine is employed are usually ether, chloroform, acetic acid, 
hydrochloric acid, carbon bisulphide and water, and. less commonly, 
alcohol, potassium bromide and hydrobromic acid ; the excess of 
bromine being removed by heating, by sulphurous acid or by shaking 
with mercury. The choice of solvent is important, for the velocity 
of the reaction and the nature of the product may vary according 
to the solvent used, thus A. Baeyer and F. Bldm found that on 
brominating orthoacetamido-acetophenonc in presence of water or 
acetic acid, the bromine goes into tlie benzene nucleus, whilst in 
chloroform or sulphuric acid or by use ot bromine vapour it goes 
into the side chain as well. The action ol bromine is sometimes 
accelerated by the use of compounds which behave catalytically^ 
the more important of these substances being iodine, iron, ferric 
chloride, ferric bromidi*, aluminium bromide and phosphorus. For 
oxidizing purposes bromine is generally employed in aqueous and in 
alkaline solutions, one of its most important applications being by 
Emil Fischer (Berichte, i88q. 2a, p. 362) in his researches on the 
sugars. The atomic weight of bromine has been determined by J. S. 
Stas and C. Marignac from the analysis of potassium bromide, and 
of silver bromide. G. P. Baxter {Zeit. anorR Chem. 1906. 50, p. 389) 
determined tlie ratios Ag : AgBr, and AgCl : AgBr. 

Hydrobromic Acid. — This acid, HBr, the only compound of 
hydrogen and bromine, is in many respects similar to hydrochloric 
acid, but is rather less stable. It may be prepared by passing 
hydrogen gas and bromine vapour through a tube containing a 
heated platinum spiral. It cannot be prepared with any degree of 
purity by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid oii bromides, 
since secondary reactions take place, leading to the liberation of 
free bromine and formation of sulphur dioxide. The usual method 
employed for the preparation of the gas consists in dropping bromine 
on to a mixture ot amorphous phosphorus and water, when a violent 
reaction takes place and the gas is rapidly liberated. It can be 
obtained also, although in a somewhat impure condition, by the 
direct action of bromine on various saturated hydrocarbons {e.g. 
parafhn-wax), wliile an aqueous solution may be obtained by passing 
sulphuretted hydrogen through bromine water. Alexander Scott 
{Journal of Chem. Soc., 1900, 77, p. 648) prepares pure twdrobromic 
acid by covering bromine, which is contained in a large nask. with a 
layer of water, and passing sulphur dioxide into the water above 
the surface of the bromine, until the whole is of a pale yellow colour : 
the resulting solution is then distilled in a slow current of air and 
finally purified by distillation over banum bromide. At ordinary 
temperatures hydrobromic acid is a colourless gas which fumes 
strongly in moist air, and has an acid taste and reaction. It can be 
condensed to a liquid, which bolls at - 64*9® C. (under a pressure of 
738*2 mm.), and, by still further cooling, gives colourless crystals 
which melt at- 88*5* C. It is readily soluble in water, formii^ the 
aqueous acid, which when saturated at o® C. has a specific gravity of 
1*78. When boiled, the ac^ueous acid loses either acid or water until 
a solution of constant boilmg point is obtained, containing 48 % of 
the acid and boiling at 126® C. under atmospheric pressure ; should 
the pressure, however, vary, the strength of the solution boiling at a 
constant temperature varies alto. Hydrobromic acid is one of the 
** strong " acids, being ionized to a very large extent even in con- 
centrated solution, as shown by the molecular conductivity increasing 
by only a small amount over a wide range of dilution. 

Bromides. — Hydrobromic acid reacts with metallic oxides, 
hydroxides and carbonates to form bromides, which can in many 
cases be obtained also bv the direct union of the metals with bromine. 
As a class, the metallic nromides arc solids at ordinary temperatures, 
which fuse readily and volatilize on heating. The majority are 
soluble In water, the chief exceptions being silver bromide, mercurous 
bromide, pailadious bromide and lead bromide ; the last is, however, 
soluble in hot water. They are decomposed by chlorine, with 
liberation of bromine and formation of metallic chlorides; con- 
centrated sulphuric acid also decomposes them, with formation of a 
metallic sulphate and liberation 01 bromine and sulphur dioxide. 
The non-metallic bromides ore usually liquids, which are readily 
decomposed by water. Hydrobromic acid and its salts can be 
readily detected by ^e addition of chlorine water to their aqueous 
solutions, when bromine is liberated ; or by warming with con- 
centrated sulphuric add and manganese dioxide, the same result 
being obtained. Silver nitrate in the presence of nitric acid gives | 
with bromides a pale yellow precipitate of silver bromide, AgBr, | 
which is sparingly soluble in ammonia. For their quantitative 


determination they are precipitated in nitric acid solution by moans 
of silver nitrate, and the silver bromide well washed, dried and 
weighed. 

I'fo oxides of bromine have as yet been iaolated, but three oxy-acids 
are known, nameW hypobromous acid, HBrO, bromous acid, HBrO«, 
and bromic acid, HBrc^ Hypobromous acid is obtained by shaking 
together bromine water and precipitated mercuric oxide, followed by 
distillation of the dilute solution %n vacuo at low temperature (about 
40*C.). It is a very unstable compound, breaking up, on heating, into 
liromine and oxygen. The i^ueous solution is light yellow in colour, 
and potasses strong bleaching properties. Bromous acid is formed 
by adding bromine to a saturated solution of silver nitrate (A. H. 
Richards, Jf. Soc. Chem. Jnd., 1906, 23, p. 4). Bromic acid is obtained 
by the addition of the calculated amount of sulphuric acfd (previously 
diluted with water) to the barium salt ; by the actioil of bromine on 
the silver salt, in the presence of water, 6AgBrOu-f BBr^*f 
5 AgBr CHBrOj, or by passing chlorine through a solution bromine 
in water. The acid is only known in the form of its aqueous solution ; 
this is. however, very unstable, decomposing on wing heated to 
100® C. into water, oxygen and bromine. By reducing agents such, 
for example, as sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur-dioxide, it is 
rapidly converted into hydrobromic acid. Hyarobtomic acid de- 
composes it according to the equation HBrO, + PHBr sh^ + 8Br,. 
Its salts are known as bromates, and are as a general rule difhcultly 
soluble In w'ater, and decomposed by heat, with evolution of oxygen. 

Applications, — The salts of bromine are widely used in photo- 
graphy, especially bromide of silver. For antiseptic purposes it has 
been prepared as " bromum solidlficatum," which consists of 
kieselguhr or similar substance impregnated with about 7s % of its 
weight of bromine. In medicine it is hugely employed in the form of 
bromides of potassium, sodium and ammonium, as well as in com- 
bination with alkaloids and other substances. 

Medicinal Vse. - Bromide of potassium is the safest and roost 
generally applicable sedative of the nei^^ous system. Whilst very 
weak, its action is perfectly balanced throughout all nervous tissue, 
so much so that Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton has suggested its action 
to be duo to its replacement of sodium chloride (common salt) in 
the fluids of the nervous system. Hence bromide of potassium- - or 
bromide of sodium, w’hich i.s possibly somewhat safer still though 
not quite so certain in its action — Is used as a hypnotic, as the 
standard anaphrodisiac, as a sedative in mania and all forms of 
morbid ment^ excitement, and in hyperaesthesia of all kinds. Its 
most striking success is in epilepsy, for which It is the specific remedy. 
It may be given in doses of from ten to fifty grains or more, and 
may be continued without ill effect for long periods in grave cases 
of ^ilepsy {grand mat). Of the three bromides in common use the 
potassium salt Is the most rapid and certain in its action, but may 
depress the heart in morbid states of that organ ; in such cases the 
sodium salt- of which the base is inert— may be employed. In 
whooping-cough, when a sedative is required but a stimulant is also 
indicated, ammonium biomide is often invaluable. The condittoni 
in which bromides are most frequently used are insomnia, epilepsy, 
whooping-cough, delirium tremens, asthma, migraine, laryngismus 
stridulus, the symptoms often attendant upon the climacteric In 
women, hysteria, neuralgia, certain nervous disorders of the heart, 
strychnine poisoning, nymphomania and spermatorrhoea. Hydro- 
bromic acicl is often used to relieve or prevent the headache and 
singing in the ears that may follow tlic administration of quinine 
and of stdicylic acid or salicylates. 

BROnLEY, SIR THOMAS (1530-1587), English lord chan- 
cellor, was bom in Staffordshire in 1530. He was educated at 
Oxford University and called to the bw at the Middle Temple. 
Through family influence as well as the patronage of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the lord keeper, he quickly made progress in his profession. 
In 1566 he was appointed recorder of Ixindon, and m 1569 he 
became solicitor-general. He sat in parliament sucewsively for 
Bridgnorth, Wigan and Guildford. Cfn the death of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon in 1579 he was appointed lord chancellor. As an equity 
judge he showed great and profound knowledge, and his judg« 
ment in Shelley’s case (^.v.) is a landmark in the history of English 
real property law. He presided over the commission which tried 
Mary, queen of Scots, In 1586, but the strain of the trial, coupled 
with the responsibility which her execution involved upon him, 
proved too much for his strength, and he died on the 12th of 
April 1387. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

See Fobs. Lives of the Judges', Campbell, Lives of the Lord 
Chaucellors. 

BROMLBT, a municipal borough in the Sevenoaks pariitp 
mentary division of Kent, England, io| m. S.E. by S. ol I^don 
by rile South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) a 7 > 354 * 
It Hes on high mund north of the small river RavenriMnime, 
in a wen-wooded district, and has become a favourite residentia! 
locality for those whose business lies in London. The former 
palace of the bishops of Rochester was erected in 1777 in room 
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of an older structure. The manor belonged to this see as early 
as the reign of Ethelhert. In the gardens is a chalybeate spring 
known as St Blaiwj's Well, which was in high repute before the 
Reformation. The church of St Peter and St Paul, mainly 
Perpendicular, retains a Norman font and other remains of an 
earlier building. Here is the gravestone of the wife of Dr 
Johnson. Bromley College, founded by Bishop Warner in 1666 
for twenty f)oor widows of loyal and orthodox clergymen, 
has been much enlarged, and forty widows are in receipt of 
support. Sheppard College (1840) is an affiliated foundation 
for unmarried daughters of tfie.se widows. In the vicinity of 
Bromley, Bickley is a similar residential township, Hayes 
Common is a favourite place of excursion, and at Holwood Hill 
near Keston arc remains of a large encampment known as Caesar’s 
Camp. Bromley was incorporated in 1903, and is governed 
by a mayor, 6 aldf.niien and 18 councillors. Area, 4703 acres. 

BROMLITE, a member of the aragonite group of minerals. 
It consists of an isomorphous mixture of calcium and barium 
carbonates in various proportions, (Ca, Ba) COg, and thus 
differs chemically from barytocalcite (^r.v.) 
which is a double salt of these carbonates 
in equal molecular proportions. Being 
Isomorphous with aragonite, it crystallizes 
in the orthorhombic system, but simple 
crystals are not known. The crystals are 
invariably complex twins, and have the 
form of doubly terminated pseudo-hexagonal 
pyramids, like those of witherite but more 
acute ; the faces are horizontally striated 
and are divided down their centre by a twin- 
suture, as represented in the adjoining figure. 
The examination in polarized light of a 
transverse section shows that each compound 
crystal is built up of six differently orientated 
individuals arranged in twelve segments. 
The crystals are translucent and white, sometimes with a shade 
of pink. Sp. gr. 3-706 ; hardness 4-44. The mineral has been 
found at only two localities, both of which are in the north of 
England. At the Fallowficld lead mine, near Hexham in 
Northumberland, it is associated with witherite ; and at Bromley 
Hill, near Alston in Cumberland, it occurs in veins with galena. 
The species was named bromlite by T. Thomson in 1837, and 
alstonitc by A. Breithaupt in 1841, both of which names, derived 
from the locality, have been in common use. (L. J. S.) 

BROMPTON, a western district of London, England, in the 
south-east of the metropolitan borough of Kensington. Bromp- 
ton Road, leading south-west from Knightsbridge, is continued 
as Old Brompton Road and Richmond Road, to join Lillie R^d, 
at which point are the District and West London railway stations 
of West Brompton. The Oratory of St Philip Neri, commonly 
called Brompton Oratory, close by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Brampton consumption hospital and the West 
London or Brompton cemetery are included in this district, 
which is mainly occupied by residences of the better class 
(See Kensington.) 

BROMSGROVE, a market to^Wn in the Eastern parliamentary 
division of Worcestershire, England, 12 m. N.N.E. of Worcester, 
with a station 1 m. from the town on the Bristol-Birmingham 
line of the Midland railway. Pop, of urban district (1901) 
8418. It lies in a pleasant undulating district near the foot of 
the Lickey Hills, to surmount which the railway towards 
Birmingham here ascends for 2 m. one of the steepest gradients 
in England over such a distance. There remain several pictur- 
esque half-timbered houses, datii^ from 1572 and later. Tht 
church of St John is a tine building, Perpendicular and earlier 
in date, picturesquely placed on an elevation above the town, 
with a lofty tower and spire. There are a well-known granunar- 
school, founded by Edward VI., with university scholarships ; 
a college school , a literary institute, and a school of art. Birming* 
ham Sanatorium stands in the parish. Goth was formerly a 
staple of trade, but manufactures of naib and buttons are now 
prcNuninent, while the river Salwarpe works a number of mills 


in the neighbourhood, and near the town are carriage works 
belonging to the Midland railway. 

BRONCHIECTASIS (Gr. ppoyx^<^> bronchial tubes, md 
^KTocris, extension), dilatation of the bronchi, a condition 
occurring in connexion with many diseases of the lungs. 
Bronchitis both acute and chronic, chronic pneumonia and 
phthisis, acute pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia, may all 
leave after them a bronchiectasis whose position is determined 
by the primary lesion. Other causes, acting mechanically, are 
tracheal and bronchial obstruction, as from the pressure of an 
aneurism, new growth, &c. It used to be considered a disease 
of middle age, but of late years Dr Walter Carr has shown that 
the condition is a fairly common one among debilitated children 
after measles, whooping cough, &c. The dilatation is commonly 
cylindrical, more rarely saccular, and it is the medium and 
smaller sized tubes that are generally affected, except where the 
cause is mechanical. 'Phe affection is usually of one lung only. 
Emphysema is a very common accompaniment. Though at 
first the symptoms somewhat resemble those of bronchitis, 
later they are quite distinctive. Cough is yeiy markedly par- 
oxysmal in character, and though severe is intermittent, the 
patient being entirely free for many hours at the time. The 
effect of posture is very marked. If the patient lie on the 
affected side, he may be free from cough the whole night, but 
if he turn to the sound side, or if he rises and bends forward, 
he brings up large quantities of bronchial secretion. The 
expectoration is characterized by its abundance and manner 
of expulsion. Where the dilatation is of the saccular variety, 
it may come up in such quantities and with so much suddenness 
as to gush from the mouth. It is very commonly foetid, as it is 
retained and decomposed in situ. Dyspnoea and haemoptysis 
occasionally occur, but are by no means the rule. If pyrexia 
is present, it is a serious symptom, as it is a sign of septic absorp- 
tion in the bronchi, and may be the forerunner of gangrene. 
If gangrene does set in, it will be accompanied by severe attacks 
of .sliivering and sweating. Where the disease has lasted long, 
clubbing of fingers and toes is very common. The diagnosis 
[ from putrid bronchitis is usually fairly easily made, but at 
times it may be a matter of extreme difficulty to distinguish 
between this condition and a tuberculous cavity in the lung. 
Nothing can be done directly to cure this disease, but the patient’s 
condition can be greatly alleviated. Creosote vapour baths 
are eminently satisfactory. A mechanical treatment much 
recommended by some of the German physicians is that of 
forced expiration. 

BRONCHITIS, the name given to inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the bronchial tubes (see Respiratory System: 
Pathology), Two main varieties are described, specific and non- 
specific bronchitis. The bronchitis which occurs in infectious or 
specific disorders, as diphtheria, influenza, measles, pneumonia, 
&c., due to the micro-organisms observed in these diseases, is 
known as specific ; whereas that which results from extension 
from above, or from chemical or mechanical irritation, is known 
as non-specific. It is convenient to describe it, however, undei 
the chemical divisions of acute and chronic bronchitis. 

Acute bronchitis f like other inflammatory affections of the 
chest, generally arises as the result of exposure to cold, particularly 
if accompanied with damp, or of sudden change from a heated tc 
a cool atmosphere. The symptoms vary according to the severity 
of the attack, and more especially according to the extent to which 
the inflammatory action spreads in the bronchial tubes. The 
disease usually manifests itself at first in the form of a catarrh 
or common cold ; but the accompanying feverishness and general 
constitutional disturbance proclaim the attack to be something 
more severe, and symptoms denoting the onset of bronchitis sooi 
present themselves. A short, p^ful, dry cough, accompanied 
with rapid and wheezing respiration, a feeling of rawness and pair 
in the throat and behind the breast bone, and of oppression 01 
tightness throughout the chest, mark the early stages of thi 
In some cases, from the first, symptoms of the iora 
of asthma (^.v.) known as the bronchttic are superadded, anc 
greatly aggravate the patient’s suffering. 
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After a few days expeetoration begins to come with the cough, 
at first scanty and viscid or frothy, but soon becoming copious 
and of purulent character. In general, after free expectoration 
has been established the more urgent and painful symptoms 
abate ; and while the cough may persist for a length of time, 
often extending to three or four weeks, in the majority of instances 
convalescence advances, and the patient is ultimately restored 
to health, although there is not unfrequently left a tendency 
to a recurrence of the disease on exposure to its exciting 
causes. 

When the ear or the stethoscope is applied to the chest of a 
person suffering from such an attack as that now described, 
there are heard in the earlier st^es snoring or cooing sounds, 
mixed up with others of wheezing or fine whistling quality, 
accompanying respiration. These are denominated dry sounds, 
and they are occasionally so abundant and distinct, as to convey 
their vibrations to the hand applied to the chest, as well as to be 
audible to a bystander at some distance. As the disease progresses 
these sounds become to a large extent replaced by others of 
crackling or bubbling character, which are termed moist sounds 
or rales. Both these kinds of abnormal sounds are readily 
explained by a reference to the pathological condition of the 
parts. One of the first effects of inflammation upon the bronchial 
mucous membrane is to cause some degree of swelling, which, 
together with the presence of a tough secretion closely adhering 
to it, tends to diminish the calibre of the tubes. The respired 
air as it passes over this surface gives rise to the dry or sonorous 
breath .sounds, the coarser being generated in the large, and the 
finer or wheezing .sounds in the small divisions of the bronchi. 
Before long, however, the discharge from the bronchial mucous 
membrane becomes more abundant and less glutinous, and 
accumulates in the tubes till dislodged by coughing. The re- 
spired air, as it passes through this fluid, causes the moist r&les 
above described. In most instances both moist and dry sounds 
are heard abundantly in the same case, since different portions 
of the bronchial tubes are affected at different times in the course 
of the disease. 

Such are briefly the main characteristics presented by an 
ordinary attack of acute bronchitis running a favourable course. 
The case is, however, very different when the inflammation 
spreads into, or when it primarily affects, the minute ramifica- 
tions of the bronchial tubes which are in immediate relation 
to the air-cells of the lungs, giving rise to that form of the 
disease known as capillary bronchitis or broncho-pneumonia (see 
Respiratory System: Pathology, and Pneumonia). When 
this takes place all the symptoms already detailed become 
greatly intensified, and the patient’s life is placed in inuninent 
peril in consequence of the interruption to the entrance of air 
into the lungs, and thus to the due aeration of the blood. The 
feverishness and restlessness increase, the cough becomes in- 
cessant, the respiration extremely rapid and laboured, the nostrils 
dilating with each effort, and evidence of impending suffocation 
appears. The surface of the body is pale or dusky, the lips are 
livid, while breathing becomes increasingly difficult, and is 
attended with suffocative paroxysms which render the recumbent 
posture impossible. Unless speedy relief is obtained by successful 
efforts to clear the chest by coughing and expectoration, the 
patient’s strength gives way, somnolence and delirium set in 
and death ensues. All this may be brought about dn the space 
of a few days, and such cases, piurticularly among the very young, 
sometimes prove fatal within forty-eight hours. 

Acute bronchitis must at all times be looked upon as a severe 
and even serious ailment, but there are certain cirramstances 
under which its occurrence is a matter of special anxiety to the 
physician. It is pre-eminently dangerous at the extremes of 
life, and mortality statistics show it to be one of the most fatal 
of the diseases of those periods. This is to be explained not only 
by the well-recognised fact that all acute diseases tell with great 
severity on the feeble frames alike of infants and people, but 
more particularly by the tendency which bronchitis undoubtedly 
has in attacking them to assume the capillary form, and 
when it does so to prove qukkly fatal The importance, therefore, 
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of early attention to the slightest evidence of bronchitis among 
the very youi^ or the aged can scarcely be overrated, 

Bronchitis is also apt to be very severe when it occurs in 
persons who are addicted to intemperance. A^in, in those who 
suffer from any disease affecting directly or indirectly the re- 
spiratory functions, such as consumption or hei^t disease, 
supervention of an attack of acute bronchitis is an alarming 
complication, increasing, as it necessarily does, the embarrass- 
ment of breathing. The same remark is applicable to those 
numerous instances of its occurrence in childrep who are or have 
been suffering from such diseases as have always associated 
with them a certain degree of bronchial irritation, such as measles 
and whooping-cough. 

One other source of danger of a special character in bronchitis 
remains to be mentioned, viz. collapse of the lung. Occasionally 
a branch of a bronchial tube becomes plugged up with secretion, 
so that the area of the lung to which this branch conducts ceases 
to be inflated on inspiration. The small quantity of air imprisoned 
in the portion of lung gradually escapes, but no fresh air enters, 
and the part collapses and becomes of solid consistence. Increased 
difficulty of breathing is the result, and where a huge portion of 
lung is affected by the plugging up of a l^e bronchus, a fatd 
result may rapidly follow, the danger being specially great in 
the case of children. Portunately, the obstruction may some- 
times be removed by vigorous coughing, and relief is then 
obtained. 

With respect to the treatment of acute bronchitis, in those mild 
cases which are more of the nature of a simple catarrh, little 
else will be found necessary than confinement in a warm room, 
or in bed, for a few days, and the use of light diet, together with 
warm diluent drinks. Additional measures are however ^lled 
for when the disease is more markedly developed. Medicines 
to allay fever and promote perspiration are highly serviceable 
in the earlier stages. Later, with the view of soothing the pain of 
the cough, and favouring expectoration, mixtures of tolu, with 
the addition of some opiate, such as the ordinary paregorics, 
may be advantageously employed. The use of opium, however, 
in any form should not be resorted to in the case of young 
children without medical advice, since its action on them is much 
more potent and less under control than it is in adults. Not a 
few of the so-called “ soothing mixtures ” have been found to 
contain opium in quantity sufficient to prove da^erous when 
administered to children, and caution is necessary in using them. 

From the outset of the attack the employment of fomentations, 
or especially a turpentine stupe, gives great relief, and occMion- 
ally in the non-specific form this treatment, combined with a 
good dose of calomel and salts, may render the attack abortive. 
Some relief is always obtained by inhalatioDS, and theoretically, 
an acute specific ^onchitis should be successfully tteated by 
inlialation of antiseptic and soothing remedies. In pr^tice, 
however, it is found that the strength cannot be sufficiently 
strong to destroy the bacteria in the bronchial tubes. However, 
much i^ef b obtained from the use of steam atomizers filled 
with an aqueous solution of compound tincture of benzoin, creo* 
sote or guaiacol. A still more practicable means of introducing 
volatile antiseptic oils is the globe nebulizer, which throws 
oleaginous solutions in the form of a fine fog, that can be deeply 
inhaled. Menthol, eucalyptol and white pme extract are some 
of the remedies liiat may be tried dissdved in beiusoinol, to 
which cocaine or opium may be added if the cough is troublesome. 

’l^en the bronchitis is of the ci4>illaiy form, the great object 
is to maintain the patient’s strength, and to endeavour to secuft 
the expulsion of the morbid secretion from the fine bronchi 
In addition to the remedies already alluded to, stimulants are 
called for firom the first ; and should the cough be ineffectiud 
in rMieving ^e bronchial tubes, the administration of an emetic 
dose of sulphate of zinc may produce a good effect. 

Dumig the whole course of any attack of bronchitis attention 
must be paid to llie due nourishment of the patient ; and during 
the sub^uent convalescence, which, particularly in ddeiiy 
persons, is apt to be alow, tonics and stimulants may have to be 
prescribed. 
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Chronic bronchitis may arise as the result of repeated attacks 
of the iicute form, or it may exist altogether independently. 
It occurs more frequently among persons advanced in life than 
among the young, although no is exempt from it. The usual 
hi.story of this form of bronchitis is that of a cough recurring 
during the colder seasons of the year, and in its earlier stages, 
departing entirely in summer, so that it is frequently called 

winter cough.” In many persons subject to it, however, 
attacks are apt to be excited at any time by very slight causes, 
such as changes in the weather ; and in advanced ca.ses of the 
disease the cough is seldom altogether absent. The symptoms 
and auscultatory signs of chronic bronchitis are on the w'hole 
similar to those pertaining to the acute form, except that the 
febrile disturbance and pain are much less marked. The cough 
is usually more troublesome in the morning than during the day. 
There is usually free and copious expectoration, and occasionally 
this is .so abundant as tf> constitute what is termed bronchorrhoea. 

Chronic bronchitis leads to alterations of structure in the 
affected bronchial tubes, their mucous membrane becoming 
thickened or even ulcerated, while occasionally permanent 
dilatation of the bronchi takes place, often accompanied with 
profuse foetid expectoration. In long-standing cases of chronic 
bronchitis the nutrition of the lungs becomes impaired, and 
dilatation of the air-tubes {emphysema) and other complications 
result, giving rise to more or less constant breathlessness. 

Chronic bronchitis may arise secondarily to some other ailment. 
This is especially the case in Bright’s disease of the kidneys 
and in heart disease, of both of which maladies it often proves 
a serious complication, also in gout and syphilis. The influence 
of occupation is seen in the frequency in which persons folhiwing 
certain employments suffer from chronic bronchitis. Hirt has 
shown that the inhalation of vegetable dust is very liable to 
produce bronchitis through the irritation produced by the dust 
particles and the growth of organisms carried in with the dust. 
Con.sequently, millcis and grain shovellers are especially liable 
to it, while next in order come weavers and workers in cotton 
factories. 

The treatment to be adopted in chronic bronchitis depends upon 
the severity of the case, the age of the patient and the presence 
or absence of complications. Attention to the general health is 
a matter of prime importance in all cases of the disease, more 
particularly among persons whose avocations entail exposure, 
and tonics with cod-liver oil will be found highly advantageous. 
The use of a respirator in vcr>' cold or damp weather is a valuable 
means of protection. In those aggravated forms of chronic 
bronchitis, where the slightest exposure to cold air brings on 
fresh attacks, it may become necessary, where circumstances 
permit, to enjoin confinement to a warm room or removal to a 
more genial climate during the winter months. 

BRONCHOTOMY (Gr. /Spdyxos, wind-pipe, and to 

cut), a medical term used to describe a surgical incision into 
the throat ; now largely superseded by the terms iaiy ngotomy, 
thyrotomy and tracheotomy, which indicate more accurately 
the place of incision. 

BRONCO, usually incorrectly spelt Broncho (a Spanish word 
meaning rough, rude), an unbroken or untamed horse, especially 
in the United States, a mustang ; the word entered America 
by wav of Mexico. 

BR6nD8TBD, peter OLUF (1780-1^2), Danish archaeo- 
logist and traveller, was bom at Fruering in Jutland on the 17th 
of Noveml^r 1780. After studying at the university of G>pen- 
hagen he visited Paris in 1806 with his friend Georg Koes. After 
remaining there two years, they went together to Italy. Both 
were aeiuouily attached to the study ofr antiquities ; and con- 
geniality of ^tes and pursuits induced them, in 1810, to join 
an expedition to Greece, where they excavat^ the temples of 
Zeui m Aegina and of Apollo at Bastae in Arcadia. After 
thi^ yeam of active reseai^es in Greece, Brdndsted returned 
to ^^speahagen, where, as' « fessaid for his labours, he was 
ftppomjiiad professor of Greek in the university. He then began 
46 nrrutige and prepare the vast materials he 

had collected during ids travtii ; but finding that Copenhagen 


I did not afford him the desired facilities, he exchanged his pro* 
fessorship for the office of Danish envoy at the papal court in 
1818, and took up his abode at Rome. In 2820 and 1821 he 
visited Sicily and the Ionian Isles to collect additional materials 
for his great work. In 1826 he went to London, chiefly with a 
view of studying the Elgin marbles and other remains of antiquity 
in the British Museum, and became acquainted with the prin- 
cipal archaeologists of England. From 1828 to 1832 he resided in 
Paris, to superintend the publication of his Travels ^ and then 
returned to Copenhagen on being appointed director of the 
museum of antiquities and the collection of coins and medals. 
In 1842 he became rector of the university ; but a fall from 
his horse caused his death on the 26th of June, His principal 
work was the Travels and Archaeological Researches in Greece 
(in German and French, 1826-1830), of which only two volumes 
were published, dealing with the island of Ceos and the metopes 
of the Parthenon. 

BRONGNIART, ADOLPHE THtilODORE (1801-1876), French 
botanist, son of the geologist Alexandre Brongniart, was born in 
Paris on the 14th of January iHoi. He soon showed an inclina- 
tion towards the study of natural science, devoting himself at 
first moie particularly to geology, and later to botany, tlius 
equipping himself for what was to be the main occupation of his 
life — the investigation of fossil plants. In 1826 he graduated 
as doctor of medicine with a dissertation on the Rhamnaceae ; 
but the career which he adopted was botanical, not medical. 
In 1831 he became assistant to R. L. Desfontaines at the Musee 
d’Histoire Naturelle, and two years later succeeded him as 
professor, a position which he continued to hold until his death 
in Paris on the i8th of February 1876. 

Brongniart was an indefatigable investigator and a prolific 
writer, so that he left behind him, as the fruit of his labours, 
a large number of books and memoirs. As early as 1822 he 
published a paper on the classification and distribution of fossil 
plants (Mim. Mus. Hist. Nat, viii.). This was followed by 
several papers chiefly bearing upon the relation between extinct 
and existing forms — a line of research which culminated in ihe 
publication of the Histoire des vegeiaux fossiles, which ha.s earned 
for him the title of ” father of palaeobotany.” This great work 
was heralded by a small but most important “ Prodrome 
(contributed to the Grand Dtetionnaire d'Mist, Nat., 1828, t. Ivii.) 
which brought order into chaos by a classification in which the 
fossil plants were arranged, with remarkably correct in.sight, 
along with their nearest living allies, and which forms the basis 
of all subsequent progress in this direction. It is of especial 
botanical interest, because, in accordance with Robert Brown's 
discoveries, the Cycadcae and ('oniferae were placed in the new 
group Phanhrogames gymnospermes» In this book attention was 
also directed to the succession of forms in the various geological 
periods, with the important result (stated in modern terms) 
that in the Palaeozoic period the Pteridophyta are found to 
predominate ; in the Mesozoic, the Gymnosperms ; in ihe 
Cainozoic, the Angiosperms, a result subsequently more fully 
stated in his ** Tableau des genres de v6g6taux fossiles ” 
(D’Orbigny, Diet, Univ. d'Hist, Nat., 1849). But the great 
Histoire itself was not destined to be more than a colo.ssal 
fragment ; the publication of successive parts proceeded regularly 
from 1828 to 1837, when the first volume was completed, but 
after that only three parts of the second volume appeared. 
Brongniart, no doubt, was overwhelmed with the continually 
increasing magnitude of the task that he had undertaken. 
Apart from his more comprehensive works, his most important 
palaeontological contributions are perhaps his observations on 
the structure of SigiUaria {Arch, Mus, Hist, Nat, i., 1839) and 
his researches (almost the last he undertook) on fossil seeds, of 
which a full account was published posthumously in 1880. His 
activity was by no means confined to palaeobotany, but extended 
into all branches of botany, more porticulariy anatomy and 
phanerogamic taxonomy. Among his achievements in these 
directions the most notable is the memoir ** Sur la g 4 n 6 ration 
et le d^veloppement dc Terabryon des Phanhrogames '' {Ann, 
Set, Nat, xii., 1827). This is remarkable in that it contains the 
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first account of any value of the development of the pollen ; 
as also a description of the structure of the pollen*grain, the 
confirmation of G. B. Amici’s (1823) discovery of the pollen-tube^ 
the confirmation of R. Brown’s views as to the structure of the 
unimpregnated ovule (with the introduction of the term “ sac 
cml^onnaire ; and in that it shows how nearly Brongniart 
anticipated Amici’s subsequent (1846) discovery of the entrance 
of the pollen-tube into the micropyle, fertilizing the female 
cell which then develops into the embryo. Of his anatomical 
works, those of the greatest value are probably the “ Recherches 
sur la structure et les functions des feuilles ” (Ann. Set. Nat. 
jcxi., 1830), and the Nouvelles Recherches sur I’l^piderme ” 
(Ann. Sa. Nat. i., 1834), in which, among other important obser- 
vations, the discovery of the cuticle is recorded ; and, further, 
the “ Recherches sur Torganisation des tiges des Cycad^es ” 
(Ann. Set. Nat. xvi., 1829), giving the results of the first 
investigation of the anatomy of those plants. His systematic 
work is represented by a large number of papers and monographs, 
many of which relate to the flora of New Caledonia ; and by his 
Enum^ation des genres de plantes cultwees au Musee d'Histoire 
Naturelle de Pans (1843), which is an interesting landmark in the 
history of classification in that it forms the starting-point of the 
system, mtidified successively by A. Braun, A. W. Eichler and 
A. Englcr, which is now adopted in Germany. In addition to 
his scientific and professorial labours, Brongniart held various 
important official posts in connexion with the department of 
education, and interested himself greatly in agricultural and 
horticultural matters. With J. V. Audouin and J. B. A. Dumas, 
his future brother.s-in-law, he established the Annates des 
Sctmrn- Naiurelles in 1824 ; he also founded the Soci6t6 
Botaniijue de France in 1854, and was its first president. 

h'or accounts of his lilV and work see Bull, de la Sac. GM. de France, 
iKyh, uiid La Nature, 1870 ; the Bulletin de la Soc. Hoi. de France 
foi i87(<, voI. xxiii., contains a list of his works and tlie orations 
pronounced at liis funeral. (S. H. V'.*) 

BRONGNIART, ALEXANDRE (1770-1847), French miner- 
alogist and geologist, son of the eminent architect who designed 
the Bourse and other public buildings of Paris, was born in that 
city on the 5th of February' 1770. At an early age he studied 
chemistry, under Lavoisier, and after pa.ssing through the 
£culc des Mines he took honours at the ficole de M^decine ; 
subsequently he joined the army of the Pyrenees as pharmacien ; 
but having committed some slight political offence, he was 
thrown into prison and detained there for some time. Soon 
after his release he was appointed professor of natural history 
in the (’ollege des Quatre Nations. In 1800 he was made director 
of the Sevres porcelain factory, a post which he retained to his 
death, and in which he achieved his greatest work. In his hands 
Sevres became the leading porcelain factory in Europe, and the 
researches of an able band of assistants enabled him to lay 
the foundations of ceramic chemistry. In addition to his work 
at Sevres, quite enough to engross the entire energy of any 
ordinary man, he continued his more purely scientific work. 
He succeeded Haiiy as professor of mineralogy in the Museum 
of Natural History ; but he did not confine himself to mineralogy, 
for it is to him that we owe the division of Reptiles into the 
four orders of Saurians, Batrachians, Chelonians and Ophidians. 
Fossil as well as living animals engaged his attention, and in his 
studies of the strata around Paris he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Tertiary formations. In i8i6 he was elected to the 
Academy ; and in the following year he visited the Alps of 
Switzerland and Italy, and afterwards Sweden and Norway. 
The result of his observations was published from time to time 
in the Journal des Mines and other scientific journals. Wide 
as was the range of his interests his most famous work was 
accomplished at Sevres, and his most enduring monument is 
his classic Traiti des arts cSr antiques (1844). He died in Paris 
on the 7th of October 1847. 

His other principal works are Trai/^ ilhnentaire de miniralogie, 
avec des applications aux arts (2 vols.. Pans. 1807) ; Histoire naturelle 
des crusiacis fossiles (Paris. 1822) ; Classification et caractires 
neinhalogiques des roches komog^nes et Mthoghtes (Paris, 1827) ; 
the Tableau des terrains qui composent Vicorce du globe, ou Essai sur 


la structure de la partie connue de la terre (Paris, 1829) ; and the 
TraUi des tuts c^ramtqites (1844). Brongntart was also the coadjutor 
of Cuvier in the admirable Essai sur la gihygraphie miniralogique 
des enmrons de Paris (Paris, 1811); originally published in Ann. 
Mus. Hist. Nat. (Paris, xi. 1808). 

BRONN, HEINRICH GEORG (1800-1862), German geologist, 
was bom on the 3rd of March 1800 at Ziegelhausen near Heidel- 
berg. Studying at the university at Heidelberg he took his 
doctor’s degree in the faculty of medicine in 1821, and in the 
following year was appointed professor of natural history. He 
now devoted himself to palaeontological studies, and to field- 
work in various parts of Germany, Italy and France. Ftom 
its commencement in 1830 to 1862 he assisted in editing the 
Jahrbufh fur Mineralogie, 8 tc., continued as Neues Jahtburh. 
His principal work, Lethaea Geog;nostica (2 vols., Stuttgart, 
1834-1838 ; 3rd ed. with F. Rfimer, 3 vols., 1851-1856), has 
been regarded as one of the foundations of German stratigraphical 
geology. His Handbuch finer Geschiehte der Natur, of which the 
first part was issued in 1841, gave a general account of the 
physical history of the earth, while the second part dealt with the 
life-history, species being regarded as direct acts of creation. 
The third part included his famous Index Palaeontologicus, and 
was issued in 3 vols., 1848-1849, with the assistance of H. von 
Meyer and H. R. Goppert. This record of fossils has proved 
of inestimable value to all palaeontologists. An important 
work on recent and fossil zoology, Die Kla.Ksen und Ordnungen 
des Tkier-Reichs, was commenced by Bronn. He wrote the 
volumes dealing with Amorphozoa, Actinozoa, and Malacozoa, 
published 1859-1862 ; the work was continued by other natural- 
ists. In 1861 Bronn was awarded the Wollaston medal by the 
Geological Society of London. He died at Heidelberg on the 
5th of July 1862. 

BRONSART VON 8CHELLEND0RF, PAUL (1832-1891), 
Prussian general, was horn at Danzig in 1832. He entered the 
[ Prussian Guards in 1849, was appointed to the general 
staff in 1861 as a captain ; after three years of staff service he 
returned to regimental duty, but was soon reappointed to the 
staff, and lectured at the war academy, becoming major in 
1865 and lieut. -colonel in 1869. During the war of 1870 he was 
chief of a section on the Great General Stuff, and conducted the 
preliminary negotiations for the surrender of the French at 
Sedan. After the war Bronsart was made a colonel and chief 
of staff of the Guard army coips, becoming major-general in 
1876 and lieut. -general (with a division command) in 1881. Two 
years later he became war minister, and during his tenure of the 
po.st (1883-1889) many important reforms were carried out in 
the Prussian army, in particular the introduction of the magazine 
rifle. He was appointed in 1889 to command the I. army corps 
at K6nigsl)erg. He died on the 23rd of June 1891 at his 
estate near Braunsberg. Bronsart's military writings include 
two works of great importance— £m Ruckblick auf die (aktisehen 
Ruckblicke (2nd ed., Berlin, 1870), a pamphlet written in reply 
to Captain May’s Tactical Retrospect of 1866 ; and Der Dienst 
des Generalstabes (ist ed., Berlin, 1876; 3rd ed. revised by 
General Meckel, 1893 ; new ed. by the author’s son, Major 
Bronsart von Schellendorf, Berlin, 1904, a comprehensive 
treatise on the duties of the general staff. The third edition of 
this work was soon after its publication translated into English 
and issued officially to the British army p The Duties of the 
General Staff. Major Bronsart’s new edition of 1904 was re- 
issued in English by the General Staff, under the same title, 
in 1905. 

BR0NT£, charlotte (1816-1855), EMILY (1818-1848), 
and ANNE (1820-1849), English novelists, were three of the sbe 
children of Patrick Bront8,a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who for the last forty-one years of his life was perpetual incum- 
bent of the parish of Haworth in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Patrick BrontS was bom at Emsdale, Co. Down, Ireland, on the 
17th of March 1777. His parents were of the peasant class, 
their original name of Brunty apparently having been changed 
by their son on his entry at St John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1803. In the intervening yean he had been successively a 
weaver and schoolmaster in his native country . From Cambridge 
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he became a curate, first at Wethersfield in Essex, in 1806, then 
for a few months at Wellington, Salop, in 1809. At the end of 
1809 he accepted a curacy at Dewsbury, Yorkshire, following 
up tins by one at Hartshead-cum-Clifton in the same county. 
At Hartshcad Patrick Bronte married in 1812 Maria Branwell, 
a (ornishwoman, and there two children were born to him, 
Maria (181^^-1825) and Elizabeth (1814-1825). Thence Patrick 
Bronte removed to Thornton, some 3 m. from Bradford, and 
here his wife gave birth to four children, Charlotte, Patrick 
Branwell (1817 1848), Emily Jane, and Anne, three of whom 
were to attain literary distinction. 

In April 1820, three months after the birth of Anne Bronte, 
her father accepted the living of Haworth, a village near Keighley 
in Yorkshire, which will always be associated with the romantic 
stor>' of the Brontes In September of the following year his 
wife died. Maria Bronte lives for us in her daughter's biography 
only as the writer of certain letters to her “ dear saucy Pat,” 
as she calls her io\Tr, and as the author of a recently published 
manuscript, an e.s.say entitled The Advantages of Poverty in 
Religious Coneerm, full of a sententiousness much affected at 
the time. 

Upon the death of Mrs Bronte her husband invited his sister- 
in-law, Elizabeth Branwell, to leave Penzance and to take up 
her residence with his family at Haworth. Miss Branwell 
accepted the trust and would seem to have watched over her 
nephew and five nieces with conscientious care. The two 
eldest of th().se nieces were not long in following their mother. 
Maria and IClizabeth, Charlotte and Emily, were all sent to the 
('lergy Daughters’ school at Cowan Bridge in 1824, and Maria 
and Elizabeth returned home in the following year to die. How 
far the bad food and drastic discipline were responsible cannot 
be accurately demonstrated. Cliarlotte gibbettnl the school 
long years afterwards in Jane Eyre, under Uie thin disguise of 
” J.owood,’’ and the principal, the Rev. William Carus Wilson 
(1792-1859), has lieen universally accepted as the counterpart 
of Mr Naomi Brocklehurst in the same novel. But congenital 
disease more probably accounts for the tragedy from which 
happily Charlotte and Emily escaped, both returning in 1825 
to a prolonged home life at Haworth. Here the four surviving 
children amu.sed themselves in intervals of study under their 
aunt’s guidance with precocious literary aspirations. The many 
tiny booklets upon which they laboured in the succeeding years 
have been happily preserved. We find stories, verses and essays, 
all in the minutest handwriting, none giving any indication of 
the genius which in the case of two of the four children was to 
add to the indisputably permanent in literature. 

At .sixteen years of age — in 1831 — C'harlottc BrontS became 
a pupil at the school of Miss Margaret Wooler (1792-1885) at 
Roe Head, Dewsbury. She left in the following year to assist 
in the education of the younger sisters, bringing with her much 
additional proficiency in drawing, PYench and composition ; 
she took with her also the devoted friendship of two out of her 
ten fellow-pupils — Mary Taylor (1817-1893) and Ellen Nussey 
(1817-1897). With Miss Taylor and Miss Nussey she corre- 
sponded for the remainder of her life, and her letters to the 
latter make up no small part of what has been revealed to us of 
her life story. Her next three years at Haworth were varied 
by occasional visits to one or other of these friends. In 1835 
she returned to Miss Wooler’s school at Roe Head as a governess, 
her sister Emily accompanying her as a pupil, but remaining 
only three montlis, and Anne then taking her place. The year 
following the school was removed to Dewsbury. In 1838 
Charlotte went back to Haworth and soon afterwards received 
her first offer of marriage —from a cjeigyman, Henry Nussey, 
the brother of her friend Ellen. This was followed a little later 
by a second offer from a curate named Bryce, She refused both 
and ttH>k a.situation as nursery governess, 6rst with the Sidgwicks 
of Stonegappe, Yorkshire, and later with the Whites at Kawdon 
il^the same county. A few months of this, however, filled her 
wrth an ambition to try secure greater independence as the 
possessor of a school own|^, ||^ she planned to acquire 

more proficiency in ** lainguages ” ^ .the continent, as a pre- 


liminary step. The aunt advanced some money, and accom- 
panied by her sister Emily she became in February 1842 a pupil 
at the Pensionnat H^ger, Brussels. Here both girls worked hard, 
and won the goodwill and indeed admiration of the principal 
teacher, M. H6ger, whose wife was at the head of the establish- 
ment. But the two girls were hastily called back to England 
before the year had expired by the announcement of the critical 
illness of their aunt. Miss Branwell died on the 29th of October 
1842. She bequeathed sufficient money to her nieces to enable 
them to reconsider their plan of life. Instead of a school at 
Bridlington which had been talked of, they could now remain 
with their father, utilize their aunt’s room as a classroom, and 
take pupils. But Clmrlotte was not yet satisfied with what the 
few months on Belgian soil had done for her, and determined 
to accept M. Hager’s offer that she should return to Brussels 
as a governess. Hence the year 1843 p^sed by her at the 
Pensionnat H6ger in that capacity, and in thi.s period .she 
undoubtedly widened her intellectual sphere by reading the 
many books in French literature that her friend M. Heger lent 
her. Bui life took on a ver> sombre shade in the lonely environ- 
ment in which she found herself. She became so depressed that 
on one occasion she took refuge in the confessional precisely as 
did her heroine Lucy Snowe in Villeiie. In 1844 she returned 
to her father’s hou.se at Haworth, and the three sisters began 
immediately to discuss the possibilities of converting the vi('.arage 
into a school. Prospectuses were issued, but no pupils were 
forthcoming. 

Matters were complicated by the fact that the only brother, 
Patrick Branwell, had about this timtt become a confirmed 
drunkard. Branwell had been the idol of his aunt and ot his 
sisters. Educated under his father’s care, he had early shown 
artistic leanings, and the slender resources of the family had Ijeen 
strained to provide him with the means of entering at the Royal 
Academy as a pupil. This was in 1835. Branwell, it would 
seem, indulged in a glorious month of extravagance in London 
and then returned home. His art studies were continued for a 
time at Leeds, but it may be assumed that no commissions 
came to him, and at last he became tutor to the son of a Mr 
Postlethwaitc at Barrow-in-Furness. Ten months later he was 
a booking-clerk at Sowerby Bridge station on the Leeds & 
Manchester railway, and later at Luddenden Foot. Then he 
became tutor in the family of a clergyman named Robinson at 
Thorp Green, where his sister Anne was governess. Finally he 
returned to Haworth to loaf at the village inn, shock his sisters 
by his excesses, and to fritter his life away in painful sottishness. 
He died in September 1848, having achieved nothing repulalde, 
and having disappointed all the hopes that had been centred in 
him, ” My poor father naturally thought more of his otily son 
than of his daughters,” is one of Charlotte’s dreary comments 
on the tragedy. In early years he had him.self written both 
prose and verse ; and a foolish story invented long afterwards 
attributed to him some share in his sisters’ novels, particularly 
in Emily Bronte’s Wutkering }J eights. But ('harlotte distinctly 
tells us that her brother never knew that his sisters had published 
a line. He was too much under the effects of drink, too besotted 
and muddled in that last year or two of life, to have any share 
in their intellectual enthusiasms. 

The literary life had, however, opened bravely for the three 
girls during those years. In 1846 a volume of verse appeared 
from the shop of Aylott & Jones of Paternoster Row ; “ Poems, 
by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell,” was on the title-page. These 
names disguised the identity of Charlotte, Emily and Anne 
Bronte. The venture cost the sisters about £50 in all, but 
only two copies were sold. There were nineteen poems by 
Charlotte, twenty-one by Emily, and the same number by Anne, 
A consensus of criticism has accepted the fact that Emily’s 
verse alone revealed true poetic genius. This was unrecognized 
then except by her sister Charlotte. It is obvious now to all. 

The failure of the poems did not deter the authors from 
further effort. They had each a novel to dispose of. Charlotte 
Bronte’s was called The Master, which before it was sent off to 
London was rctitled The Professor. Emily's storv' was entitled 
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WuAering Hetgkis, and Anne's Agnes Gray, AU these stories 
travelled from publisher to publisher. At last The Professor 
reached the firm of Smith, Elder & Co,, of Comhiil. The “ reader’* 
for that firm, R. Smith Williams (1800-1875), impressed, as 
were also his employers. Charlotte Bronte received in August 
1847 a letter informing her that whatever the merits of The 
Professor— axiA it was hinted that it lacked “ varied interest ’* 
— it was too short for the three-volume form then counted 
imperative. The author was further told that a longer novel 
would ^ gladly considered. She replied in the same month 
with this longer novel, and Jane Eyre appeared in October 1847, 
to be wildly acclaimed on every hand, although enthusiasm 
was to receive a counterblast when more than a year later, in 
December 1848, Miss Rigby, afterwards Ladv Eastlake (1809- 
1893), reviewed it in the Quarterly. 

Meanwhile the novels of Emily and Anne had been accepted 
by T. C. Newby. They were published together in three volumes 
in December 1847, two months later than Jane Eyre^ although 
the proof sheets had been passed by the authors before their 
sister’s novel had been sent to the publishers. The dilatoriness 
of Mr Newby was followed up by considerable energy when he 
saw the possibility of the novels by Ellis and Acton Bell sailing 
on the wave of Currer Bell’s popularity, and he would seem very 
quickly to have accepted another manuscript by Anne Bronte, 
for The Tenant of Wild fell Hall was published by Newby in three 
volumes in June 1848. It was Newby’s clever efforts to persuade 
the public that the books he published were by the author of 
Jane Eyre that led Charlotte and Anne to visit London this 
summer and interview Charlotte’s publishers in Comhill with 
a view to establishing their separate identity. Soon after their 
return home Branwell died (the 24th of September 1848), and 
less than three months later Emily died also at Haworth (the 19th 
December 1848). Then Anne became ill and on the 24th of May 
1840 Charlotte accompanied her to Scarborough in the hope 
that the sea air would revive her. Anne died there on the 
28th of May, and was buried in Scarborough churchyard. Thus 
in exactly eight months ('harlotte Bronte lost all the three 
companions of her youth, and returned to sustain her father, fast 
becoming blind, in the now desolate ht)me at Haworth. 

In the interval between the death of Branwell and of Emily, 
Charlotte had been engaged upon a new novel — Shirley. Two- 
thirds were written, but the story was then laid aside while its 
author was nursing her sister Anne. She completed the book 
after Anne’s death, and it was published in October 1849. The 
following winter she visited London as the guest of her publisher, 
Mr Ckorge Smith, and was introduced to Thackeray, to whom 
she had dedicated Jane Eyre. The following year she repeated 
the visit, sat for her portrait to George Richmond, and was 
considerably lionized by a host of admirers. In August 1850 
she visited the English lakes as the guest of Sir James Kay- 
Shuttlcworth, and met Mrs Gaskell, Miss Martincau, Matthew 
Arnold and other interesting men and women. During this 
period her publishers assiduously lent her books, and her criti- 
cisms of them contained in many letters to Mr George Smith 
and Mr Smith Williams make very interesting reading. In 1851 
she received a third offer of marriage, this time from Mr James 
Taylor, who was in the employment of her publishers. A visit 
to Miss Martineau at Ambleside and also to London to the Great 
Exhibition made up the events of this year. On her way home 
she visited Manchester and spent two days with Mrs Gaskell. 
During the year 1852 she worked hard with a new novel, ViUetie, 
which was published in January of 1853. In September of that 
year she received a visit froin Mrs Gaskell at Haworth ; in May 
1854 she returned it, remaining three days at Manchester, and 
planning with her hoitess the details of her marriage, for at this 
time she had promised to unite herself with her father’s curate, 
.^hur Bell Nicholh (1817-1906), who had long been a per- 
tinacious suitor for her hand but had been discouraged by Mr 
Bront8. The marriage took place in Haworth church on the 
29th of June 1854, the ceremony being performed by the Rev. 
Sutcliffe Sowden, Miss Wooler and Miss Nussey acting as wit- 
nesses. The wedded pair spent their honeymoon in Ireland^ 
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returning to j^worth, where they made their home with Mr 
Bronte, Mr Nicholls having pledged himself to continue in his 
position as curate to his father-in-law. After less than a year 
of married life, however, Charlotte Nicholls died of an illness 
incident to childbirth, on the jxst of March 1855. She was 
buried in Haworth church by the side of her mother, Branwell 
and Emily. The father followed in 1861, and then her husband 
returned to Ireland, where he remained some years afterwards, 
dying in 1906. 

The bare recital of the Bronte story can give no idea of its 
undying interest, its exceeding pathos. Their life as told by 
their biographer Mrs Gaskell is as interesting' as any novel. 
Their achievement, however, will stand on its own merits. Anne 
Bronte’s ^0 novels, it is true, though constantly reprinted, 
survive principally through the exceeding vitality of the BrontS 
tradition. As a hymn writer she still has a place in most religious 
communities. Emily is great alike as a novelist and as a poet 
Her “ Old Stoic ” and “ Last Lines ” are probably the finest 
achievement of poetry that any woman has given to English 
literature. Her novel Wuthering Heights stands alone as a 
monument of intensity owing nothing to tradition, nothing to 
the achievement of earlier writers. It was a thing apart, pas- 
sionate, unforgettable, haunting in its grimness, its grey 
melancholy. Among women writers Emily Brontg has a sure 
and certain place for all time. As a poet or maker of verso 
Charlotte Brontg is undistinguished, but there are passages of 
pure poetiy of great magnificence in her four novels, and par- 
ticularly in Villette. The novels Jane Eyre and ViUetie will 
always command attention whatever the future of English 
fiction, by virtue of their intensity, their independence, their 
rough individuality. 

The Life of Charlotte lironte, by Mrs Gaskt^lb was first published 
m 1857. Owing to tile mwiy controversial quewstions it aroused, as 
to the identity of Lowood in Jane Eyre with ( owan Bridge school, as 
to the relations of Branwell Brontfe with his ertijiloyer’s wife, as to 
tht‘ supposed peculiarities of Mr Brontfi, and certain other minor 
points, the third edition was considerably changed. The Life lias 
liccn many times reprinted, but may be read in its most satisfactory 
form in the Haworth edition (1902). issued by the original publishers, 
Smith, Elder & Co. To this edition are attached a great number of 
letters written by Mis.s Bmntd to her publisher, George Smith. The 
first new material supplied to .nuj-mlcment Mrs Gaskell's Life was 
contained in Charlotte Bronte : a A/o«egropA, by T, Wemyss Reid 
(1877). This book inspired Mr A. C. Swinburne to Issue separately 
a forci!)le essay on Charlotte and Emily Broiitd, under the title of 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte (1877). A further collection of letters 
written by Miss Brontfe was contained in Charlotte Bronte and her 
Circle, by Clement Shorter (1896), and interesting details can be 
gatliered from the Life of Charlotle Bronte, by Augustine Birrell 
(1887), The Brontes in Ireland, by William Wright, D.D. (1893), 
Charlotte Bronte and her Sisters, by Clement Shorter (1906), and the 
Bronte Society imldications, edited by Butler Wood (1895-1907). 
Miss A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame Duclaux) wrote a separate 
biojpaphy of Emily Brontfe in 1883, and an essay in her Grands 
Errivains d’ouire-Manche. The BronVis : Life and Letters, by Clement 
Shorter (1907), contains the whole of C. Bronte's letters in chrono- 
logical order. (C. K. S.) 

BRONTE, a town of the province of Catania, Sicily, on the 
western slopes of Mt. Etna, 24 m. N.N.W. of Catania direct, 
and 34 m. by rail. Pop. (1901) 20,366. It was founded by 
the emperor Charles V. The town, witix an extensive estate 
which originally belonged to the monastery of Maniacium 
(Moniace), was granted, as a dukedom, to Nelson by Ferdinand 
IV. of Naples in 1799. 

BRONX, THE, formerly a district comprising several towns in 
Westchester county, New York, U.S.A., now (since 1898) the 
northernmost of the five boroughs of New York City iq.v.). 
Several settlements in the Bronx were made by the English 
and the Dutch between 1640 and 1650. 

BRONZE, an alloy formed wholly or chiefly of copper and 
tin in variable proportions. The word has been etymologically 
connected with the same root as Mpws in “ brown,” but 
according to M. P. E. Berthclot {La Chimie au moyen dge) it is 
a place-name derived from aes Brundusianutn (cf. Pliny, Nat, 
Hist, xxxiii. ch. ix. § 45, ** specula optima apud majores fucrunt 
Brundusiana, stttono et acre mixtis ”). A Greek MS. of about 
the iith century in the library of St Mark’s, Venice, contains 
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the fc)T7n fipovTYnoVf and gives the composition of the alloy 
as I It) of copper with 2 oz. of tin. The profjuct obtained by 
adding tin to copper is nmre fusible than copper and thus better 
suited for casting ; it is also harder and less malleable. A soft 
bronze or gun’metal is formed with 16 parts of copper to i of tin, 
and a liarder gun-metal, such as was used for bronze ordnance, 
when the proportion of tin is about doubled. The steel bronze 
of Colonel Franz Uchatius (i8ii~i88i) consisted of copper 
alloy(‘d with 8 of tin, the tenacity and hardness being in- 
creased by ( old-rolling. Bronze containing about 7 parts of 
copper to 1 of tin is hard, brittle and sonorous, and can be 
tempered to take a fine edge. heU-meial varies considerably in 
composition, from about 3 to 5 parts of copper to i of tin. In 
speculum metal there are ? to 2j parts of copper to 1 of tin. 
Statuary bronze mav contain from 80 to 90 % of copper, the 
residin' being tin, or tin with zinc and lead in various proportions. 
The bronze used for the British and French copper coinage 
consists of 95 % copper, 4 % tin and 1 % zinc. Many copper-tin 
alloys employed for machinery-bearings contain a small pro- 
portion of zinc, which gives increased hardness. “ Anti-friction 
metals/' also used in bearings, are copper-tin alloys in which 
the amount of copper is small and there is antimony in addition. 
Of this class an example is “ Babbitt’s metal/’ invented by 
Isaac Babbitt (1799 1862); it originally consisted of 24 parts of 
tin, 8 parts of antimony and 4 parts of copper, but in later 
compositions for the same purpose the proportion of tin is often 
considerably higher. Bronze is improved in quality and strength 
when fluxed with phosphorus. Alloys prepared in this way, and 
known as phosphor bronze, may contain only about i % of 
phosphorus in the ingot, reduced to a mere trace after casti^, 
but their value is nevertheless enhani’cd for purposes in which 
a hard strong metal is required, as for pump plungers, valves, 
the bushes of bearings, &c. Bronze again is improved by the 
presence of manganese in small quantity, and various grades 
of manj^anese bronze^ in some of which there is little or no tin 
hut a considerable percentage of zinc, are extensively used 
in mechanical engineering. Alloys of copper with aluminium, 
though often nearly or completely destitute of tin, are known os 
alumtnium bronze, and are valuable for their strength and the 
resistance they offer to corrosion. By the addition of a small 
quantity of silicon the tensile strength of copper is much in- 
creased ; a sample of such silicon bronze, used for telegraph wires, 
on analysis was found to consist of 99*94 % of copper, 0*03 % 
of tin, and traces of iron and silicon. 

The bronze (Gr. aes) of classical antiquity 

consisted chiefly of copper, alloyed with one or more of the 
metals, zinc, tin, lead and silver, in proportions tliat varied as 
times changed, or according to the purposes for which the alloy 
was required. Among bronze remains the copper is found to 
vary from 67 to 95 %. From the analysis of coins it appears 
that for their bronze coins the Greeks adhered to an alloy of 
copper and tin till 400 B.c., after which time they used also lead 
with increasing frequency. Silver is rare in their bronze coins. 
The Romans also used lead as an alloy in their bronze coins, 
hut gradually redua^d the quantity, and under Caligula, Nero, 
Vespasian and Domitian, coined pure copper coins ; afterwards 
they reverted to the mixture of lead. So far the words 
and aes may be translated as bronze. Originally, no doubt, 
Xa/Uiis was the name for pure copper. It is so employed by 
Homer, who calls it ipv$p 6 <i (red), aWia^ (gUUering), 
(shining), terms which apply only to copper. But instead of 
its following from this that the process of alloying copper with 
other mcti^ was not practised in the time of the poet, or was 
unknown to him, the contrary would seem to be the case from 
the passage (Iliad xviii. 474) where he describes Hephaestus 
as throwing into his furnace coppw, tin, silver and gold to ntake 
the shield of Achilles, so that it is not always possible to know 
whether when he uses the word means copper pure or 

alloyed. Still more difficidik it to make this distinction when 
wc read ol the mythical D^yls of Ida in Crete or the Telchines 
or Cyclopes being acquaidm with the smelting 0! It is 

not, bowf^er^ likely thal lator Greek writers, who knew bronze 


in its true sense, and called it would have employed 

this word without qualification for objects which they had seen 
unless they had meant it to be taken as bronze. When Pausanias 
(iii. 17. 6) speaks of a statue, one of the oldest figures he had seen 
of this material, made of separate pieces fastened together with 
nails, we understand him to mean literally bronze, the more 
readily since there exist xtry early figures and utensils of bronze 
so made. 

For the use of bronze in art, sec Metal-work. 

BRONZE AGE, the name given by archaeologists to that 
stage in human culture, intermediate between the Stone and 
Iron Ages, when weapons, utensils and implements were, as a 
general rule, made of bronze. The term has no absolute chrono- 
logical value, but marks a period of civilization through which 
it is believed that most races passed at one time or another. 
The “ finds ” of stone and bronze, of bronze and iron, and even 
of stone and iron implements together in tumuli and sepulchral 
mounds, suggest that in many countries the three stages in 
man’s progress overlapped. From the similarity of types of 
weapons and implements of the period found throughout Europe 
a relatively synchronous commencement has been inferred for 
the Bronze Age in Europe, fixed by most authorities at between 
2000 B.c. to 1800 B.c. But it must have been earlier in some 
countries, and is certainly known to have Ixjen later in others ; 
while the Mexicans and Peruvians were still in their bronze age 
in recent times. Not a few archaeologists have denied that 
there ever was a distinct Bronze Age. They have found their 
chief argument in the fact that weapons of these ages have been 
found side by side in prehistoric burial-places. But when it 
is admitted that the ages must have overlapped, it is fairly easy 
to understand the mixed “finds.” The beginning, the prevalence 
and duration of the Bronze Age in each country would have 
been ordered by the accessibility of the metals which form the 
alloy. Thus in some lands bronze may have continued to be a 
substance of extreme value until the Iron Age was reached, 
and in tumuli in which more than one body wa.s interred, as was 
frequently the case, it would only be with the remains of the 
richer tenants of the tomb that the more valuable objects would 
lx* placed. There is, moreover, much reason to believe that 
.sepulchral mounds were opened from age to age and fresh inter- 
ments made, and in such a practice would be found a simple 
explanation of the mixing of implements. Another curious fact 
has been seized on by those who argue against existence of 
a Bronze Age. Among all the “ finds ” examined in Europe 
there is a most remarkable absence of copper implements. Tlie 
sources of tin in Europe are practically restricted to Cornwall 
and Saxony. How then are we to ^cplain on the one hand the 
apparent stride made by {mmitive man when from a Stone 
civilization he passed to a comparatively advanced metallurgical 
skill ? On the other, how account for a comparatively syn- 
chronous commencement of bronze civilization when one at 
least of the metals needed for the alloy would have been naturally 
diificult of access, if not unknown to many races ? The answer 
is that there can be but little doubt that the knowledge of 
bronze came to the races of Europe from outside. Either by the 
Phoenicians or by the Greeks metallurgy was taught to men who 
no sooner recognized the nature and malleable propierties of 
copper than they learnt that by application of heat a substance 
could be manufactured with tin far better suited to their purposes. 
Copper would thus have been but seldom used unalloyed ; and 
the relatively synchronous appearance of bronze in Europe, and 
the scanty “ finds ” of copper implements, arc explained. We 
may conclude then that there was a Bronze Age in most countries; 
that it was the direct result of increasing intercommunication 
of races and the spread of commerce ; and that the discovery 
of metals was due to information brought to Stone-.^e man 
in Europe by races which were already skilful metallurgists. 

The Bronze Age in Europe is characterized by weapons, 
utensils and implements, distinct in design and size ^m those 
in use in the preceding or succeeding stage of man’s civilization. 
Moreover — and this has been employed as an argument in 
favour of the foreign origin of the knowledge of bronze — all the 
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objects in one part of Europe are identical in pattern and size 
with those found in another part. The implements of the 
Bronze Age include swords, awls, knives, gouges, hammers, 
daggers and arrow-heads. A remarkable confirmation of the 
theor\' that tlie Bronze Age culture came from the East is to be 
found in the patterns of the arms, which are distinctly oriental ; 
while the handles of swords and daggers are so narrow and short 
as to make it unlikely that they would be made for use by the 
large-handed races of Europe. The Bronze Age is also char- 
acterized by the fact that cremation was the mode of disposal 
of the dead, whereas in the Stone Age burial was the rule. 
Barrows and sepulchral mounds strictly of the Bronze Age are 
smaller and less imposing than those of the Stone ^e. Besides 
varied and beautiful weapons, frequently exhibiting high 
workmanship, amulets, coronets, diadems of solid gold, and 
vases of elegant form and ornamentation in gold and bronze 
arc found in the barrows. These latter appear to have been 
used as tribal or family cemeteries. In Denmark as many as 
seventy deposits of burnt bones have been found in a single 
mound, indicating its use through a long succession of years. 
The ornamentation of the period is as a rule confined to spirals, 
bosses and concentric circles. What is remarkable is that the 
swords not only show the design of the cross in the shape of the 
handle, but also in tracery what is believed to be an imitation 
of the Svastika, that ancient Aryan symbol which was probably 
the first to be made with a definite intention and a consecutive 
meaning. The pottery is all “ hand-made, and the bulk of 
the objects excavated are cinerary urns, usually found full of 
burnt bones. These var\’^ from 12 to 18 in. in height. Their 
decoration is confined to a band round the upper part of the pot, 
or often only a projecting flange lapped round the whole rim. 
A few have small handles, formed of pierced knobs of clay and 
sometimes projecting rolls of clay, looped, as it were, all round 
the um. The ornamentation consists of dots, zigzf^s, chevrons 
or crosses. The lines were frequently made by pressing a twisted 
tliong of skin against the moist clay; the patterns in all cases 
being stamped into the pot before it was hardened by fire. 

Sec Archaeology, &c. Also Lord Avebury, Prshistoric Times 
(jycKi) ; Sir J. Evans, .'Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain 
(1881) ; Chartre’s Age du bronze en France. 

BRONZING, a process by which a bronze-like surface is 
imparted to obj jcts of metal, plaster, wood, &c. On metals a 
green bronze colour is sometimes produced by the action of such 
substances as vinegar, dilute nitric acid and sal-ammoniac. 
An antique appearance may be given to new bronze articles by 
brushing over the clean bright metal with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac and salt of sorrel in vinegar, and rubbing the surface 
dr) , the operation being repeated as often as necessary. Another 
solution for the same purpose is made with sal-ammoniac, cream 
of tartar, common salt and silver nitrate. With a solution of 
platinic chloride almost any colour can be produced on copper, 
iron, brass or new bronze, according to the dilution and the 
number of applications. Articles of plaster and wood may be 
bronzed by coating them with size and then covering them with 
a bronze powder, such as Dutch metal, beaten into fine leaves 
and powdered. The bronzing of gun-barrels may be effected by 
the use of a strong solution of antimony trichloride. 

BRONZINO, II4 the name given to Angelo Alloiu (1502- 
1572), the Florentine painter. He became the favourite pupil 
of J. da Pontormo. He painted the portraits of some of the 
most famous men of his day, such as Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. Most of his best works are in Florence, but examples 
are in the Natbnal Gallery, London, and elsewhere. 

BRONZITE, a member of the pyroxene group of minerals, 
belonging with enstatite and hypersthene to the orthorhombic 
series of the group. Rather than a distinct species, it is really 
a ferriferous variety of enstatite, which owing to partial altera* 
tion luis acquired a bronze-like sub-metallic lustre on the deavi^ 
surfaces. Enstatite is magnesium metasilicate, MgSiOg, with 
the myiesia partly reptac^ by smaU amounts (up to about 
5 %) of Eemuis oxi^ ; m the bronzite variety, (Mg,Fe)SiOt, the 
ferrous oxide ranges from about 5 to 14 %» and with still more 


iron there it a passage to hypersthene. The ferriferous varieties 
ait liable to a partici^ kind of alteration, known as ** schillerisa* 
tion,*’ which results in the separation of the iron as very fine 
films of oxide and hydroxides along the cleavage cracks of the 
mineral. The cleavage surfaces therefore exhibit a metallic 
sheen or “ schiller,” which is even mon pronounced in hyper- 
sthene than in bronzite. The colour of bronzite is green or 
brown ; its specific gravity is about 3*2-3*3, vising with the 
amount of iron pi^nt. Like enstatite, bronzite is a constituent 
of many basic igneous rocks, such as norites, gabbros, and 
esp^ially peridotites, and of the serpentines whiSi have been 
derived from them. It also occurs in some crystalline schists. 

Bronzite is sometimes cut and polished, usually in convex 
forms, for small ornamental objects, but its use for thia purpose 
is less extensive than that of hypersthene. It often has a more 
or less distinct fibrous structure, and When this is pronounced 
the sheen has a certain resemblance to that of cat’s-eye. Masses 
sufficiently large for cutting are found in the norite of the 
Kupferberg in the Fichtelgebirgc,and in the serpentine of Kraubat 
near Leoben in Styria. In this connexion mention may be 
made of an altered form of enstatite or bronzite known as bastite 
or schiller-spar. Here, in addition to schillerization, the original 
enstatite has been altered by hydration and the product has 
approximately the composition of serpentine. In colour bastite 
is brown or green with the same metallic sheen as bronzite. 
The typical locality is Baste in the Radauthal, Harz, where 
patches of pale greyish-green bastite are embedded in a darker- 
coloured serpentine. This rock when cut and polished makes 
an effective decorative stone, although little used for that 
purpose. (L. J. S.) 

BROOCH, or Broach (from the fV. brochey originally an awl 
or bodkin ; a spit is sometimes called a broach, and hence the 
phrase “ to broach a barrel ” ; see Broker), b term now used 
to denote a clasp or fastener for the dress, provided with a pin, 
having a hinge or spring at one end, and a catch or loop at the 
other. 

Brooches of the safety-pin type (fibulae) were extensively 
used in antiquity, but only within definite limits of time and 
place. They seem to have been unknown to the Egyptians, 
and to the oriental nations untouched by Greek influence. In 
lands adjacent to Greece, they do not occur in Crete or at His- 
sarlik. The place of origin cannot as yet be exactly determined^ 
but it would seem to have been in central Europe, towards the 
close of the Bronze Age, somewhat before 1000 B.c. The earliest 
form is little more than a pin, bent round for security, with the 
point caught against the head. One such actual pin has been 
found. In its next simplest form, very similar to that of the 
modern safety-pin (in which the coiled spring forces the point 
against the catch), it occurs in the lower city of Mycenae, and in 
late deposits of the Mycenaean such as at Enkomi in Cyprus. 
It occurs also (though rarely) in the ** tcrramarc deposits of 
the Po valley, in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings of the later 
Bronze Age, in central Italy, /f 
in Hungary and in Bosnia A 
(fig.i).' ('y — 

From the comparatively Fio. i.— Early type from Peechtora. 
simple initial form, the fibula 

developed in different lines of descent, into different shapes, vary- 
‘ ing according to the structural feature which was emphwized. 
On account of the number of local variations, the subject is 
I extremely complex, but the main lines of development were 
I approximately as follows. 

I Towards the end of the Bronze Age the safety-pin was a^ed 
I into a bow, so as to include a greater amount of stuff in its 
compass. 

In the older Iron Age or Hallstatt period ” the bow and its 
accessories are thickened and modified in various direcrionSi 
so as to give greater rigidity, and prominences or surfaces for 
decoration, ifte chief types have b^ conveniently daiie d by 

< The iUustratioiui of this artkste are from Dr Robert Fonvr's 
R ea U estibon, by permissiem of W. Spemann. BerUn and Stuttgart. 

IV. 21 
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Fig. 2. Type 1. with 
disk for catch -plate. 


Montelhi.s in four main groups, according to the characteristic 
forms 

I. 'The wire of the catch-plate is hammered into a flat disk, 
on which the pin rests (fig. 2). 

II. 'The bow is thickened towards the middle, so as to assume 
the “ leech ” shape, or it Is hollowed 
out underneath, into the “ boat ” form. 
I’he catch-plate is only slightly turned 
up, but it becomes elongated, in order 
to mask the end of a long pin (fig. 3). 

III. The catch-plate is flattened out as 
in group I., but additional convolutions 
are added to the bow (fig. 4). 

IV. I’he bow is convoluted (but the convolutions are some- 
times represented by knobs) ; the catch-plate develops as in 
group II. (fig. 5). T’t>r further examples of the four types, see 
Aniiquiiifs of Karlv Iron Age in British Museum, p. 32. 

Among the special variations of the early form, mention 
should be made of the fibulae of the geometric age of Greece, 
with an exaggerated development 
of the vertical portion of the catch- 
plate (fig. 6). 

^ The example shown in fig. 7 is 

M ^ ornate development of type II. 

• ■j y above. 

n In the later Iron Age (or early 

I41 T^ne period) the prolongation 
of the catch-plate descril^ed in the 
.second and fourth groups above has 
a terminal knob ornament, which is 
reflexed upwards, at first slightly 
(fig. 8), and then to a marked 
extent, turning hack towards the 
bow. 

A far - reaching change in the 
design was at the same time 
brought about by a simple im- 
provement in principle, apparently 
introduced within the area of the 
La 'Rne culture. Instead of a 
elongated unilateral spring — that is, of one 
coiled on one side only of the how 
as commonly in the modem safety- 
pin — the brooch became bilateral. 
TTie spring was coiled on one side 
of the axis of the bow, and thence the wire was taken to the 
other side of the axis, and again coiled in a corresponding 
manner before starting in a straight line to form the pin. Once 
invented, the bilateral spring became almost universal, and its 
introduction serves to divide the whole mass of ancient fibulae 
into an older and a younger group. 

With the progress of the La T^ne period (300-1 b.c.) the 
reflection of the catch-plate terminal became yet more marked, 
until it became practir.ally merged in the Iww (fig. 9). Mean- 
while, the bilateral spring described above was developing into 
two marked projections on each side of 
the axis. In order to give the double spring 
strength and protection it was given a 
metal core, and a containing tube. When 
the core had been provided the pin was no 
longer necessarily a continuation of the 
. , bow, and it became in fact u separate 

uUd ixw! ' member, as in a modern brooch of a 

non -safety -pin type, and was no longer 
actuated by its own spring. 

The T'‘^ped or ** cross-bow” fibula was thus developed. 
During the first centuries of the Empire it attained great size 
and importance (figs. 10-ia). The form is conveniently dated at 
its highest development by its occurrence on the ivory diptych 
of StOicho at Monza (c. a^d. 400). 

In the tombs th^ Frankish and kindred Teutonic tribes 
between 5th and 9tli centuries the crossbar of the T becomes 
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a yet more elaborately decorated semicircle, often surrounded by 
ra^ knobs and a chased surface. The base of the shaft is 
flattened out, and is no less ornate (fig. 13). At the beginning 
of this period the fibula of King Childeric (a.d. 481) has a 
singularly complicated pin-fastening. 

& far we have traced the histor\^ of the safety-pin form of 
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brooch. Concurrently witli it, other forms of brooch were 
developed in which the safety-pin principle is either absent or 
eflectu^y disguised. One such form is that of the circular 
medallion brooch. It is found in Etruscan deposits of a fully 
developed style, and is commonly represented in Greek and 
Roman sculptures as a stud to fasten the cloak on the shoulder. 



Fig. 7. - Gold fibula from Naples. 


In the Roman provinces the circular brooches are very numerous, 
and arc f fluently decorated with inlaid stone, paste or enamel. 
Another kind of brooch, also known from early times, is in the 
form of an animal. In the early types the animal is a decorative 
appendage, but in later examples it form.s the body of the brooch, 
to which a pin like the modern brooch-pin is attached under- 
neath. Both of these shapes, namely 
the medallion and the animal form, arc ir 
found in Frankish cemeteries, together fejiriSf ^ 

with the later variations of the T- ^ 

shaped brooch descrilxid above. Such Fic. 8. — Early Ia 

brooches were made in gold, silver or Period. Roflcxpd 

bronze, adorned with precious stones, omamen . 

filigree work, or enamel; but whatever the richness of the 
material, the pin was nearly always of iron. 

The Scandinavian or northern group of T-shaped brooches 
are in their early forias indistinguishable from those of the 
Frankish tombs, but as time went on they became more massive, 
and richly decorated with intricate devices (perhaps brought 

b 
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Fig. 9. a-rf. — Fibula of the La Ttoc period, showing the develop- 
ment of the reflexed terminal, and the bilateral spring. 

in by Irish missionary influence), into which animal forms were 
introduced. The period covered is from the 5th to the 8th 
centuries. 

T-form, the medallion - form, and (occasionally) the 
animal forms occur in Anglo-Saxon graves in England. In Kent 
the medallion-fonn predominates. TV AngloSaxoti brooches 
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were exquisite works pf art, ingeniously and tastefully con- 
•tructcd. They are often of gold, with a central boss, exquisitely 
decorated, the flat part of the brooch being a mosaic of tur- 
quoises, garnets on gold foil, mother of pearl, arranged in 



Fig. 10.— Military Fibula. Fig. 11.— Fibula with niello 
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IG. 12. — Gold Fibula. 4th century a.d. 


geometric patterns, and the gold work enriched with filigree or 
decorated with dragonesque engravings. 

The Siandinavian brooches of the Viking period (a.d. 8oo~ 
1050) were oval and convex, somewhat in the form of a tortoise. 
In their earliest form they occur in the form of a frog-like animal. 
Itself developed from the previous Teutonic T-shaped type. 
With the introduction of the intricate sy.stem of ornament 
described aliove, the frog-like animal is gradually superseded 
by purely decorative lines. The convex bowls are then worked 
a jour with a perftjraled upper shell of cha.sed work over an under 
shell of impure bronze, gilt on the convex side. These outer 
cases are at last decorated with open crown-like ornament and 
massive projecting bosses. 'Fhe geographical distribution of 

these peculiar brooche.s 
indicates the extent of 
the conquests of the 
Northmen. They occur 
in northern Scotland, 
England, Ireland, Ice- 
land, Normandy and 
Livonia. 

The Celtic group is 
characterized by the 
penannular form of the 
ring of the brooch and 
the greater length of the 
pin. The penannular ring, inserted through a hole at the head of 
tlie long pin, could be partially turned when the pin had been 
thrust through the material in such a way that the brooch became 
in effect a buckle. These brooches are usually of bronze or silver, 
chased or engraved with intricate designs of interlaced or 
dragonesque work in the style of the illuminated C’eltic manu- 
scripts of the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries. The Hunterston 
brooch, which was found at Hawking Craig in Ayrshire, is a 
well-known example of this style. Silver brooches of immense 
size, some having pins 15 in. in length, and the penannular ring 
of the br(K)ch terminating in large knobs resembling thistle heads, 
are occasionally found in Viking hoards of this period, consisting 
of bullion, brooches and Cuffc and Anglo-Saxon coins buried 

on Scottish soil. In 
medieval times the 
form of the brooch 
was usually a simple, 
flat circulpf disk, with 
open centre, the pin 
being equal in len^h 
to the dieter of the 
brooch. They were 
often inscribed with 
religious and talis- 
monic formulae. The 
Highland brooches were commonly of this form, but the disk 
was broader, and the central opening smaller in proportion to 
the size of the brooch. They were ornamented in the style so 
common on Highland powder-horns, with engraved patterns 
of interlacing work and foliage, arranged in ffeometrical spaces, 
and sometimes mingled with flares of animals. (A. H. Sm.) 



Fig. 13. — Fibula of the Frankish period. 


BROOKE, FRAMOES (1734-1789), English novelist and 
dramatist, whose maiden name was Moore, was bom in 17^ 
Of her novels, some of which enjoyed considerable pcmulari^ 
in their day, the most important were The History of Laiy Jma 
MandeviUe (1763), Emily Montaf^e (1769) and The Excursion 
(1777). Her dramatic pieces and translations from the French 
are now forgotten. She died in January 1789. 

BROOKE, FULKE GRWILLB, iST Baron (1554-1638), 
English poet, only son of Sir Fulke Greville, was bom at Beau- 
champ Court, Warwickshire. He was sent in 1564. on the same 
day as his life-lung friend, Philip Sidney, to Shrewsbury school. 
He matriculated at Jesus College, Cambridge; in 1568. Sir 
Henr>' Sidney, president of Wales, gave him in 1576 a post 
connected with the court of the Marches, but he resigned it in 
*577 to go to court with Philip Sidney. Young GreyiUe became 
a great favourite with Queen Elizabeth, who treated him with 
less than her usual caprice, but he was more than once disgraced 
for leaving the country against her wishes. Philip Sidney, Sir 
Edward l>yer and Greville were members of the “ Areopagus,” 
the literarN^ clique which, under the leadership of Gabriel 
Harvey, supported the introduction of classical metres into 
English verse. Sidney and Greville arranged to sail with Sir 
Francis Drake in 1585 in his expedition against the Spanish 
West Indies, but Elizabeth peremptorily forbade Drake to take 
them with him, and also refused Greville’s lequest to be allowed 
to join Leicester’s army in the Netherlands. Philip Sidney, 
who took part in the campaign, was killed on the 17th of Octob^ 
1586, and Greville shared with Dyer the legacy of his l)ooks, 
while in his Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney he raised 
an enduring monument to his friend’s memory. About 1591 
Greville served for a short time in Normandy under Henr>’ of 
Navarre. This was his last experience of war. In 1583 he 
became secretary to the principality of Wales, and he represented 
Warwickshire in parliament in 1593-1593, 1597. 1601 and 1630. 
In 3598 he was made treasurer of the nav>’, and he retained the 
office through the early years of the reign of James I. In 1614 
he became chancellor and under-treasurer of the exchequer, and 
throughout the reign he was a valued supporter of the king’s 
party, although in 1615 he advocated the summoning of a 
parliament. In 1618 he became commissioner of the treasury, 
and in 1621 he was raised to the peerage with the title of Baron 
Brooke, a title which had lx!longed to the family of his paternal 
grandmother, Elizabeth Willoughby. He received from James I. 
the grant of Warwick Castle, in the restoration of which he is 
said to have spent £20,000. He died on the 30th of September 
1638 in consequence of a wound inflicted by a servant who was 
disappointed at not being named in his master's will. Brooke 
was buried in St Mary’s church, Warwick, and on his tomb was 
inscribed the epitaph he had composed for himself : Folk 
Grcvill Servant to Queene Elizabetn Conceller to King James 
Frend to Sir Philip Sidney. Trophaeum Peccati.” 

A rhyming elegy on Brooke, published in Huth’s Jnedited 
Poetical MtscellanieSf brings charges of extreme penuriousness 
against him, but of his generous treatment of contemporaty 
writers there is abundant testimony. His only works published 
during his lifetime were four poems, one of which is the elegy on 
Sidney which appeared in The Phoenix Nest (1593), and the 
Tragedy of Mustapha, A volume of his works appeared in 1633, 
another of Remains in 1670, and his biography of Sidney in 
1652. He wrote two trag^ies on the Senecan model, Alaham 
and Mustapha, The scene of Alaham is laid in Ormuz. The 
development of the piece fully bears out the gloom of the 
prologue, in which the ghost of a former king of Ormuz reveals 
the magnitude of the curse about to descend on the doomed 
family. The theme of Mustapha is borrowed h'om Madeleine 
dc Scuddry’s Jhrahim ou ViUustre Bassa, and turns on the am- 
bition of the sultana Rossa. The choruses of these plays are 
really philosophical dissertations, and the Connexion with the 
restof the drama is often very slight. In Mustapha, lift httknea, 
the third chorus is a dialc^e between Time and Eternity, 
while the fifth consists of an mvective against the ^tls of super- 
srition, followed by a chorus of priests tluit does nol^g to dispel 
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the impression of scepticism contained in the first ^t. He 
tells us himself that the tragedies were not mtci^cd for the 
stage. Charles Umb says they should rather be called politick 
treatises. Of Brooke Lamb .says, “ He Is nme parts M^iavel 
and Tacitus, for one of Sophocles and Seneca. . . . Whether 
we look into his plays or his most passionate love-poems, we 
shall find all frozen and made rigid with intellect.” He goes on 
to speak of the obscnirity of expression that runs through all 
Brooke’s poetry, an obscurity which is, however, due more to 
the intensity and subtlety of the thought than to any lack of 

mere verbal lucidity. , n • u 

It is by his biopaphy of Sidney that Fulke Oreville is best 
known. The full title expresses the scope of the work, ft runs : 
The Lije of the Renowned Sr. Philip Sidney. With the true 
Interest of Englattd as it then stood in relation to all horrain 
Princes: And pariicularly for suppressing the power of Spain 
Stated by Him. His principall Actions, Counsels, Designes, and 
Death. Together with a short account of the Maximes and Policies 
used by Queen Elisabeth in her Government. He includes some 
autobiographical matter in what amounts to a treatise on 
government. He liad intended to write a history of England 
under the Tudors, but Robert Cecil refused him access to the 
necessary state papers. 

Brooke left no sons, and his barony passed to his cousin, 
Robert Greville (r. 1608-1643), who thus became 2nd Lord 
Br(K)ke. This nobleman was imprisoned by Charles 1 . at York 
in 1639 for refusing to take the oath to fight for the king, and 
soon became an active member of the parliamentary party ; 
taking part in the Civil War he defeated the Royalists in a 
skirmish at Kineton in August 1642. He was soon given a 
command in the midland counties, and having .seized Lichfield 
he was killed there on the 2nd of March 1643. Brooke, who is 
eulogized as a friend of toleration by Milton, wrote on philo- 
sophical, theological and current political topics. In 1746 his 
descendant, Francis Greville, the 8th baron (i 7 i 9 "i 773 )> was 
created earl of Warwick, a title still in his family. 

Dt A. B. Grosart edited the complete works oi E'ulke Greville for 
the Puller Worthies Library in 1870, and made a small selection. 
publiNheil in the Klizabethan Library (1894). Besides the works above 
mentioned, the volumes include Poems of Monarchy, A Treatise of 
Religion, .i Treaiie of Humane Learning, An Inquisition upon Fame 
and Honour, A Treatie of Warres, Caelica in C-Y Sonnets, a collection 
of lyrics in various forms, a letter to an " Honourable Lady," a letter 
to Grevill Varney in France, and a short speech delivered on behalf 
of Francis Bacon, some minor poems, and an introduction includ- 
ing some of the author’s letters. The life of Sidney wa.s reprinted 
by Sir S. Egerton Brydges in 1816; and with an introduction by 
N. Smith in the " Tudor and Stuart Library " in 1907 ; Caehca 
was reprinted in M. F. Crow's " Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles " in 1898. 
See also an essay in Mrs. C. C. Stopes’s Shakespeare's Warwickshire 
Contomporaries {1907)’ 

BROOKE, HENRY 1703-j 783), Irish author, son of William 
Brooke, rector of Killmkcre, Co. Cav^, was born at Rantavan 
in the same county, about 1703. His mother was a daughter 
of Simon Digby, bishop of Elphin. Dr Thomas Sheridan was 
one of his schoolmasters, and he was entered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1720 ; in 1724 he was sent to London to study law. 
He married his cousin and ward, C^itherine Meares, before she 
was fourteen. Returning to London he published a philosophical 
pwm in six books entitled Universal Beauty (17^$). He attached 
himself to the party of the prince of Wales, and took a small 
house at Twickenham near to Alexander Pope. In 1738 he 
translated the first and second books of Tasso’s Gerusdemme 
liberala^ and in the next year he produced a tragedy, Gustavos 
ike Deliverer of his Country. This play had been rehearsed 
for five weeks at Drury Lane, but at the last moment the per- 
formance was forbidden. The reason of this prohibition was a 
supposed portrait of Sir Robert W^alpole in the port of Trollio. 
In any case the spirit of fervent patriotism which pervaded the 
play was probably disliked by 1^ government. piece was 
printed and sold UurgeK% being afterwards put on the Irish 
stage under the title of The Patriot. This affair provoked a 
satirical pamphlet from Samuel Johnson, entitled ** A Complete 
Vindication m the Licex^iers of the Stage from the malicious and 


scandalous Aspersions of Mr Brooke ’’ (i 739 )- .His wife feared 
that his connexion with the opposition was imprudent, and 
induced him to return to Ireland. He interested himself in 
Irish history and literature, but a projected collection of Irish 
stories and a history of Ireland from the earliest times were 
abandoned in consequence of disputes about the ownership of 
the materials. During the Jacobite rebellion of 1745 Brooke 
issued his Farmer's Six Letters to the Protestants of Ireland 
(collected 1746) the form of which was suggested by Swift’s 
Drapier's Letters. For this service he received from the govern- 
ment the post of barrack-master at Mullingar, which he held 
till his death. He wrote other pamphlets on the Protestant 
side, and was secretary to an association for promoting projects 
of national utility. About 1760 he entered into negotiations 
with leading Roman Catholics, and in 1761 he wrote a pamphlet 
advocating alleviation of the penal laws against them. He is 
said to have been the first editor of the Freeman's Journal^ 
established at Dublin in 1763. Meanwhile he had been obliged 
to mortgage his property in Cavan, and had removed to Co. 
Kildare. Subsequently a bequest from Colonel Robert Brooke 
enabled him to purchase an estate near his old home, and he 
spent large sums in attempting to reclaim the waste-land. His 
best-known work is the novel entitled The Fool of Quality ; or 
(he History of Henry Earl of Moreland, the first part of which 
was published in 1765; and the fifth and lost m 1770. The 
characters of this book, which relates the education of an ideal 
nobleman by an ideal merchant-prince, arc gifted with a “ pas- 
sionate and tearful sensibility,” and reflect the real humour and 
tenderness of the writer. Brooke’s religious and philanthropic 
temper recommended the book to John Wesley, who edited 
(1780) an abridged edition, and to Charles Kingsley, who pub- 
lished it with a eulogistic notice in 1859. Brooke had a large 
family, but only two children survived him. His wife’s death 
seriously affected him, and he died at Dublin in a state of mental 
infirmity on the 10th of October 1783. 

His daughter, Charlotte Brooke, published The Poetical Works of 
Henry Brooke in 1792, but was able to supply very little biographical 
material. Other sources for Brooke's biography are C. H. Wilson. 
Brookiana (2 vols., 1804), and a biogr^hical preface by E. A. Baker 
prefixed to a new edition (1906) of The Fool of Quality. Brooke’s 
other works include several tragedies, only some of which were 
actually staged. He also wrote: Jack the Giant Quel ler (1748), an 
operatic satire, the repetition of which was forbidden on account of 
its political allu.sions ; " Constantia, or the Man of Lawe's Tale " 
(1741), contributed to George Ogle’s Canterbury Tales modernized ; 
Juliet Grenville : or the History of the Human Heart (1773). a novel ; 
and some fables contributed to Edward Moore’s rabies for the 
Female Sex (1744). 

BROOKE, SIR JAMES (1803-1868), English soldier, traveller 
and raja of Sarawak, was bom at Coombe Grove near Bath, 
on the 29th of April 1803. His father, a member of the civil 
service of the East India Company, had long lived in Bengal. 
His mother was a woman of superior mind, and to her care he 
owed his careful early training. He received the ordinary school 
education, entered the service of the East India Company, and 
was sent out to India about 1825, On the outbreak of the 
Burmese War he was despatched with his regiment to the valley 
of the Brahmaputra ; and, being dangerously wounded in an 
engagement nearRungporc,was compelled to return home (1826). 
After his recovery he travelled on the continent before going 
to India, and circumstances led him soon after to leave the servke 
of the company. In 1830 he made a voyi^e to China, and during 
his passage among the islands of the Indian Archipelago, so rich 
in naturd beauty, magnificence and fertility, but occupied by 
a population of savage tribes, continually at war with each other, 
and carrying on a system of piracy on a vast scale and with 
relentless ferocity, he conceived the great design of rescuir^ them 
from barbarism and bringing them within the pale of civilization. 
His purpose was confirmed by observations mside during a sec^d 
visit to China, and on his return to England he applied him- 
self in earnest to making the necessary preparations. Having 
succeeded on the death of his father to a large property, he bought 
and equipped a yacht, the Royalist,” of 140 tons burden, and 
for three years tested its capacities and trained his crew of 
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twenty men, chiefly in the Mediterranean. At length, on the 
27th of October 183S, he sailed from the Thames on his great 
adventure. On reaching Borneo, after various delays, he found 
the raja Muda Hassim, uncle of the reigning sultan, engaged in 
war in the province of Sarawak with several of the Dy^ tribes, 
who had revolted gainst the sultan. He offered his aid to the 
raja ; and with his crew, and some Javanese who had joined 
them, he took part in a battle with the insurgents, and they were 
defeated. For his services the title of raja of Sarawak was 
conferred on him by Muda Hassim, the former raja being deprived 
in his favour. It was, however, some time before the sultan 
could be induced to confirm his title (September 1841). During 
the next five yews R,aia Brooke was engaged in establishing his 
power, in making just reforms in administration, preparing 
a c(^e of laws and introducing just and humane modes of 
dealing with the degraded subjects of his rule. But this was not 
all. He looked forward to the development of commerce as the 
most effective means of putting an end to the worst evils that 
afflicted the archipelago : and in order to make this possible, 
the way must first be cleared by the suppression, or a considerable 
diminution, of the prevailing piracy, which was not only a curse 
to the savage tribes engaged in it. but a standing danger to 
European and American traders in those seas. Various expedi- 
tions were therefore organized and sent out against the marauders, 
Dyaks and Malays, and sometimes even Arabs. Captain (after- 
war^ Admiral Sir Harry) Kcppel, and other commanders of 
British ships of war, received permission to co-operate with 
Raja Brooke in these expeditions. The pirates were attacked 
in their strongholds, they fought desperately, and the slaughter 
was immense. Negotiations with the chiefs had been tried, and 
tried in vain. The capital of the sultan of Borneo was bom- 
barded and stormed, and the sultan with his army routed. 
He was, however, soon after restored to his dominion. So large 
was the number of natives, pirates and others, slain in these 
expeditions, that the “ head-money awarded by the British 
government to those who had taken part in them amounted to 
no less than £20,000. In October 1847 Raja Brooke returned 
to England, where he was well received by the government ; 
and the corporation of London conferred on him the freedom 
of the city. The island of Labuan, with its dependencies, having 
been acquired by purchase from the sultan of Borneo, was erected 
into a British colony, and Raja Brooke was appointed governor 
and commander-in-chief. He was also named consul-general 
in Borneo. These appointments had been made before his 
arrival in England. The university of Oxford conferred on him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L., and in 1848 he was created K.C.B. 
He soon after returned to Sarawak, and was carried thither by 
a British man-of-war. In the summer of 1849 he led an expedi- 
tion against the Seribas and Sakuran Dyaks, who still persisted 
in their piratical practices and refused to submit to British 
authority. Their defeat and wholesale slaughter was a matter 
of course. At the time of this engagement Sir James Brooke 
was lying ill with dysentery. He visited twice the capital of the 
sultan of Sala, and concluded a treaty with him, which had for 
one of its objects the expulsion of the sea-gypsies and other 
tribes from his dominions. In 1851 grave ch^es with respect 
to the operations in Borneo were brought against Sir James 
Brooke in the House of Commons by Joseph Hume and other 
meml)ers, especially as to the “ head-money ” received. To 
meet these accusations, and to vindicate his proceedings, he 
came to England. The evidence adduced was so conflicting 
that the matter was at length referred to a royal commission, to 
sit at Singapore. As the result of its investigation the charges 
were declared to be ** not proven.” Sir James, however, was 
soon after deprived of the governorship of Labuan, and the 
head-money was abolished. In 1867 his house in Sarawak was 
attacked and burnt by Chinese pirates, and he had to fly from 
the capital, Kuching^ WHh a small force he attacked the Gimese, 
recovered the town, made a gpeat slaughter of them, and drove 
away the rest. In the followmg year he came to England, and 
lemamed there for three years. During this time he was attacked 
by paoralysls, a public subscription was raised, and an estate 
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in Devomhire was bought and presented to him. He made two 
more visits to Sarawak, and on each occasion had a rebellion to 
suppress. He spent his last days on his esute at Burrator m 
Devonshire, and died there, on the nth of June 1868, being 
succeeded as raja of Sarawak by his nephew. Sir James Brooke 
was a man of ^e highest personal character, and he displayed 
rare courage both in his conflicts in the East and under tiM 
chaiges advanced against him in England. 

His Private Letters (1838 to 1 853) were published in 1S53. Portions 
of his Journal were, edited by ^plains Munday and Kcppel. (See 
also Sarawak.) 

BROOKE, STOPFORD AUGUSTUS (1832- ), English 

divine and man of letters, bom at Letterkenny, Donegid^ Ireland, 
in 1832, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
ordained in the Church of England in 1857, and held various 
charges in London. FVom 1863 to 1865 he was chaplain to the 
empress Frederick in Berlin, and in 1872 he became chaplain 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria. But in 1880 he seceded from the 
(.'hurch, being no longer able to accept its leading dogmas, and 
officiated as a Unitarian minister for some years at Bedford 
chapel, Bloomsbury. Bedford chapel was pulled down about 
1894, and from that time he had no church of his own, but his 
eloquence and powerful religious personality continued to make 
themselves felt among a wide circle. A man of independent 
means, he ww always keenly interested in literature and art, 
and a fine critic of l>oth. He published in 1865 his Lift and 
Utters of F. W. Robertson (of Brighton), and in 1876 wrote an 
admirable primer of Enfjiish Literature (new and revised ed., 1900), 
followed in 1892 by The History of Early English Literaiurt 
(2 vols., 1892) down to the accession of Alfred, and English 
Literature from the Beginnings to the Norman Conquest (1898). 
His other works include various volumes of sermons ; Poems 
(1888); Dove Cottage (1890); Theology in the English Poets— 
Cowpetf Coleridge y Wordsworth y Bums (1874); Tennyson, his 
Art and Relation to Modem Life (1894) ; The Poetry of Robert 
Browning (1902); On Ten Plays of Shakespeare (1905); and 
The Life Superlative (1906). 

BROOK FARM, the name applied to a tract of land in West 
Roxhury, Massachusetts, on which in 1841-1847 a communistic 
experiment was unsuccessfully tried. The experiment was 
one of the practical manifestations of the spint of ” Trans- 
cendentalism,” in New England, though many of the more 
prominent transccndentalists took no direct part in it. 
project was originated by George Ripley, who also virtually 
directed it throughout. In his words it was intended “ to 
insure a more natural union between intellectual and manual 
labour than now exists ; to combine the thinker and the worker, 
as far as possible, in the same individual ; to guarantee the 
highest mental freedom by providing oil with labour adapted to 
their tastes and talents, and securing to them the fruits of their 
industry^ ; to do away with the necessity of menial services by 
opening the benefits of education and the profits of labour to 
all ; and thus to prepare a society of liberal, intelligent and 
cultivated persons whose relation with each other would permit 
a more simple and wholesome life than can be led amiwt the 
pressure of our competitive institutions.” In short, iu aim waa 
to bring about the best conditions for an ideal civilizatioo, 
reducing to a minimum the labour necessary for mere existenoe, 
and by this and by the simplicity of its social machinery saviitt 
the maximum of time for mental and spiritual eduoation 
development. At a time when Ralph Waldo Emeison could 
write to Thorny Carlyle, ” Wc arc all a little wild here with 
numberless projects of social reform ; not a reading man but 
has a draft of a new community in his waistcoat pocket,”—- 
the Brook Earm project certainly did not appear as itnposstble 
a scheme as many others that were in the ajr. At all events it 
enlisted the co-o(^tion of men whose subsequent careers show 
them to have been something more than visionaries. Vm 
pKiciation bought a tract of land about to m, ffom Boeton, and 
in the summer of 1841 began its enterprise with about twenty 
members. In September the ** Brook Farm Institute of A^ 
culture and Education ” was formally organize, the membeif 
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skninK the Articles of Association and formi^ an uniiwrporated 
imnt*tock company. The farm was assiduously, if very 
skilfully, cultivated, and other industries were established- 
most of the members paying by latour for their boa'’^ T'’“‘ 
nearly all of the income, and sometimes all of it, was derived 
from the school, which deservedly took high 
many pu|Mls. Among these were included (.corge W illian^^rtw 
and his brother James Bumll Curtis bather W Thon^ 
Hecker (i8iU“ 1888), General Francis C. Barlow (1834 1896), 
who as attorney-general of New York in 1872-1873 took a 
leading part in the prosecution of the “ Tweed Ring. For three 
years the undertaking went on quietly and simply, sublet to 
few outward troubles other than financial, the number of 
aMociates increasing to seventy or eighty. It was during this 
period that Nathaniel Hawthorne had his short experience of 
Brook Farm, of which so many suggestions appear in the Blithe- 
dale Romance, though his preface to later editions effectually 
disposed of the idea— which gave him great pain- that he had 
either drawn his characters from persons there, or had meant to 
give any actual description of the colony. Emer.son refused, in 
a kind and characteristic letter, to min the undertaking, arid 
though he afterwards wrote of Brook harm with not unclmntable 
humour as “ a perpetual picnic, a French Revolution in small, 
an age of reason in a patty-pan," among its founders were many 
of his near friends. In 1844 the growing need of a more 
scientific organization, and the influence which F. M. ( . houricr s 
doctrines, as modified by Albert Brisbane (1809-1890), had 

g ained in the minds of Ripley and many of his associates, com- 
ined to change the whole plan of the community. It was 
transformed, with the stroi^ approval of all its chief members 
and the consent of the rest, into a Fourierist “ phalanx " in 1845. 
There was an accession of new members, a momentary increase 
of prosperity, a brilliant new undertakinj? in the publication of 
a weekly journal, tlie Harbinger ^ in which Ripley, Charles A. 
Dana, Francis G. Shaw and John S. Dwight were the chief 
writers, and to which James Russell Lowell, J. G. Whittier, 
George William Curtis, Parke Godwin, T. W. Higginson, Horace 
Greeley and many more now and then contributed. But the 
individuality of the old Brook Farm was gone. The association 
was not rescued even from financial troubles by the change. 
With increasing difficulty it kept on till the spring of 1846, when 
a fire which destroyed its nearly completed “phalanstery’" 
brought losses which caused, or certainly gave the final ostensible 
reason for, its dissolution. The experiment was abandoned in 
the autumn of 1847. Besides Ripley and Hawthorne, the 
principal members of the community were Charles A. Dana, 
John S. Dwight, Minot Pratt (r. 1805-1878), the head farmer, 
who, like George Partridge Bradford (1808 1800), left in 1845, and 
Warren Burton (i8io- 1866) a preacher and, later, a writer on 
educational subjects. Indirectly connected with the experiment, 
also, as visitors for longer or shorter periods but never as regular 
members, were Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, Orestes A. 
Brownson, Theodore Parker and ^^’iUiam Henr>' Channmg, 
Margaret Fuller and Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. The estate 
itself, after passing through various hands, came in 1870 into the 
possession of the “ Association of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church for Works of Merc>’," which established here an orphan- 
fuzc, known as the “ Martin Luther Orphan Home." 

The l)c»t account of Brook Farm is Lindsay Swift's BrooA Farm. 
Us Memhers. Scholars and Visitors (New York. iqoo). Brooh Farm : 
Hishmc and Personal Memoirs (Boston, 1804), is by Dr L T. t^man. 
one of the pupils in the school. Set* also Moms Hillquit » 

SoiMlism in the United States (New York, um)- (F- B ) 

EROOKTIB* one of the three modifipi^tions in which titanium 
dioxide (TiOs) occurs in nature ; the other minerals with the 
same chemical composition, but with different physical and 
crystallographic characters, being rutile (^.e.) and anatasc (f.v.). 
The two latter are tetragonal in crystallization, whilst brookite is 
orthorhombic. The name was given by A. Uvy in 1825 in honour 
of the English mineralogist H. J * Brooke (i 77 *-1^57 )• Two types 
of brooWte crystals be distinguished. The commoner 
type of crystals are thin and Ubular, and often terminated by 
numerous small and brilliant faces (fig. i); the faces of the 


orthopinacoid (fl) and of the prisms (w, 1 ) are verticaUy striated. 
These crystals are of a rich reddish-brown colour and are often 
translucent. Crystals of the second type have the appearance 
of six-sided bipyramids (fig. 2) owing to the equal development 
of the prism »/ { 1 1 o } and the pyramid r { 1 22 i ; these crystaU art 
black and opaque, and constitute the variety known as arkansite. 

The lustre of brookite is metallic-adamantine. There is no 
distinct cleavage (rutile and anatase have cleavages) ; hardness 
5i-6; sp* S'*- 4*®- The optical characters are interesting : the 




optic axes for red and for blue light lie in planes at right angles 
to each other, whilst for yellow-green light the crystals are 
uniaxial. The acute bisectrix of the optic axes is perpendicular 
to the orthopinacoid (a) for all colours, so that this phenomenon 
of the crossing of the optic axial planes may be readily observed 
in the thin tabular crystals of the first-mentioned type. 

Brookite occurs only as ctystals, never in compact masses, 
and is usually associated with either anatase or rutile. Ihe 
crystals are found attached to the walls of cavities in decom- 
posed igneous rocks and crystalline schists ; it is also found as 
minute isolated crystals in many sedimentar}’ rucks. Ihe best- 
known locality is Fronolen near Tremadoc in North Wales, 
wliere crystals ol the thin tabular habit occur with crystallized 
quartz, albite and anatase on the walls of crevices in diabase. 
Similar crystals of relatively large .size are found attached to 
gneiss at several places in the Swiss and Tirolese Alps. Ihicker 
crystals of prismatic, rather than tabular, habit and of a rich 
red colour combined with considerable transparency and brill- 
iancy are found in the gold-washings of the Sanarka river in the 
southern Urals. The arkansite variety occurs wi^ nitile in 
the elaeolite-svenite of Magnet Cove in Hot Spring county, 
Arkansas. Minute crystals of brookite have been detected with 
anatase and rutile in the iron-ore of ( Jcveland in V orkshire. 

('r>^stals of brookite, as well as of anatase and rutile, have 
been prepared artificially by the intention of steam and 
titanium fluoride, the particular modification of tiUnium 
dioxide which results depending on the temperature at which the 
reaction takes place. Brookite is liable to become altered to rutile : 
aggregates of rutile needles with the form of brookite (arkansite) 
are not uncommon at Magnet Cove, Arkansas. (L. J. S.) 

BROOKUME, known botanically as Vermica Beccabunga 
(natural order Scrophulariaceae), a succulent herb growing on 
margins of brooks and ditches in the British Isles, and a native 
of Europe, north Africa and north and western Asia. It has 
smooth spreading branches, blunt oblong leaves and small 
bright blue or pink flowers. 

BROOKLINE, a township of Norfolk county, Massachusetts, 
IJ.S.A., about 3 m. S.W. of Boston, lying immediately S. of the 
Back Bay district. Pop. (1890) 12,103 ; (1900) J 9 j 935 j ^ whom 
6536 were foreign-born ; (1910, census) 37, 79 *- 
of the township in 1906 was 6*75 sq. m. It is serv^ by the 
Boston & Albany railway, and is connected with Boston by an 
electric line. Brookline is the wealthiest of the re.sidential 
suburbs of Boston j and contains a number of beautiful estates 
and homes. Within its limits are the villages of Cottage Farm, 
Longwood, and Reservoir Station, or Chestnut Hill— the Chestnut 
Hill reserN'oir is just beyond the township. Brookline has an 
excellent public library. At Qyde Park are the groi^ and 
club-house of the Boston Country Club. Brooklme has long 
httn regarded as a model city suburb. It is connected with 
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Boston Commcm by boulevards of the Metropolitan Park 
System. The first settlement was probably made about 1635, 
and it was called Muddy River until 1705, when it was crea^ 
a township under the name of Brookline. Up to 1 793 it belonged 
to Suffolk county^ of which Boston is a part, and since tlmt 
time it has belonged to Norfolk county ; but Boston has in its 
growth almost surrounded it, and because of its great wealth 
there has been a long struggle for and against its merger in 
Boston. Frederick Law Olmsted, the famous landscape gardener, 
had his home in Brookline, where there are various examples of 
his work. 

S<n* H. h\ Woods, Historical Sketches of Brookline (Boston, 1874) *. 
C. K. Bolton, Brookline, The History of a Favored Town (Brookline. 
1897) ; J‘ W. Denehy, History of Brookline, 1630-1^06 (AUston, 
Mass.. 1007). 

BROOKLYN, formerly a city of New York state, U.S.A., 
but since 1898 a borough of New York City (^.n.), situated at 
the S.W. extremity of Long Island. It is conterminous with 
Kings county, and is bounded N. by the borough of Queens, 
from which it is in part separated by Newtovm Creek ; E. by 
the borough of Queens and Jamaica Bay ; S. by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; W. by Gravesend Bay, the Narrows, Upper New York 
Ba\* and East river, which separate it from Staten Island, 
Jersey City and the borough of Manhattan. It has a water- 
front of 33 m. and extends over an area of 77*62 sq. m. Pop. 
(i86o) 279,122 ; (1870) 419,92.1 ; (1880) 599,495 i (*890, then 
Kings county) 838,547 ; (1900) 1,166,582 ; (1910, U.S, census) 
1,634,351. Of the entire population in 1900 only 310,501, or 
26-6 were native-born of native white parents ; 355,697 
were foreign-bom, 18,367 were negroes, and 1206 were (^inese. 
Out of 332,715 males of voting age (21 years and over), 15,415 
were illiterate (unable to write), and of these I4»i59 were forcign- 
liorn. 

Brooklyn is connected with Manhattan by two bridge.s across 
the East river — the lower, known as the Brooklyn, opened in 
1883 ; the upper, known as the Williamsbuig or East River 
bridge, opened in 1903. A third bridge between the two was 
begun in 1906, and a tunnel directly across from the south 
terminus of Manhattan was completed in 1907. Ferries ply at 
frequent intervals between numerous points on its west water- 
front and points in Manhattan ; there is also ferry connexion 
with Jersey City. Brooklyn is served directly the Long 
Lsland railway ; by about fifty regular coast-wise and tran.s- 
Atlantic steamship lines ; and by elevated or surface car lines 
on a large number of its streets. Subway lines, begun in 1904, 
connect Brooklyn with the subway system of Manhattan. 

Struts and Buildings, —Tbt surface of Brooklyn in the west 
section, from the lower course of the East river to Gravesend 
Bay, varies in elevation from a few inches to nearly 200 ft. above 
sea-lcvcl, the highest points being in Prospect Park ; but steep 
street grades even in this section are rare, and elsewhere the 
surface is either only slightly undulating or, as in the east md 
south, flat. Most of the streets are from 60 to 100 ft. wide. 
The principal business thoroughfare is Fulton Street, which begins 
at Fulton ferry nearly under the Brooklyn bridge, runs to City 
Hall Park, and thence across the north central section of the 
borough. In the City Hall Park are the old city hall (now the 
borough hall), the hall of records, and the county court-house. 
Two blocks to the north (on Washin^on Street) is the post- 
office, a fine granite Romanesque building. The manufacturing 
and shipping districts are mostly along the west water-front. 
Here, on Wallabout Bay at the bend of the East river to the 
westward, is the New York navy yard, the principal navy yard 
of the United States, established in 1801, and commonly but in* 
correctly called the Brooklyn navy yard. It occupies altogether 
about 144 acres, contams a trophy park, parade grounds, the 
United Stotes Naval Lyceum (founded 1833), officers' quarters, 
barracks, and three laaie dry docks (respectively 564, 465 and 
307 ft. long), foimdries and machine shops. A naval hospitd 
(havijQg aocominodition for about 500 patients) to the east is 
separatediftom tibe navy yard by the target and most interesting 
of mitfkots, the Wallabout (about 45 acres). The 
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buildings of this market are Dutch in style and have a quaint 
clock tower. A Uttle to the north of the navy yard are immense 
refineries of sugar. A^ut a m. to the south, opposite Governor’s 
Island, b the Atlantic Basin of 40 acres, with a wharfage of about 
3 m. and brick and granite warehouses used largdy for the 
storage of grain. A little farther south, on Gowanus Bay^ is 
another basin, the Eric, of 161 acres, protected by a breakwater 
I m. in length, occupied by piew, warehouses, lumber depots and 
some of the largest dry docks in the United States ; it also pro- 
vides protection during winter to hundreds of canal boats. In 
Biis vicinity, too, are several yards for building yach^j launches 
and other Imts. At the lower end of the west wa^f-front, facing 
the Narrows, are a United States reservation and the harbour 
defences of Fort Hamilton. 

For a considerable portion of its inhabitants Brooklyn b only 
a place of residence, tMir business interests being in the borough 
of Manhattan ; hence Brooklyn has been called the '' city of 
homes” and the “dormitory of New York.” Restdentkl 
dbtricts with social lines more or less dbtinctly drawn are 
numerous. The oldest b that on Brooklyn (or Columbia) 
Heights, west of City Hall Park, rising abruptly from the river to 
a height of from 70 to 100 ft., and commanding a delightful 
view of the harbour. Here are hotels, large apartment*-h^i^, 
many private residences and a number of clubs, including 
the Brooklyn, the Crescent, the Hamilton, the Jeflerson and 
the Germania. On Park Slope, immediately west of Prospect 
Park, and St Mark's Avenue, in another part of the borough, 
are also attractive residential districts. The south shore of the 
borough has various summer pleasure resorts, of which Coney 
Island is the most popular. 

Parks and Cemeteries,— One of the most attractive features 
of Brooklyn is Prospect Park, occupying about 516 acres of 
high ground in the west central part of the borough, on a site 
made memorable by the battle of Long Island. Its large variety 
of trees and shrubs, including oak, hickory, elm, maple, chestnut, 
birch, ash, cedar, pine, larch and sumach, its flower ^dens, 
a palm house, ponds, a lake of 61 acres for boating, skating and 
curling, a parade ground of 40 acres for other athletic sports, 
a menagerie, and numerous pieces of statuary, are amo^ its 
objects of interest or beauty. From the southern entrance to 
this park, Ocean Parkway, a fine boulevard, 210 ft. wide and 
planted with six rows of trees, extends 5^ m. south to Seaside 
Park (15 acres), on Brighton Beach, Coney Island. From tlw 
same entrance Fort Hamilton Parkway extends 4I m. south-east 
to Fort Hamilton, and to Dyker Beach Park (144 acres) which 
face the lower end of the Narrows ; and from Fort Hamilton, 
Shore Road and Bay Ridge Parkway extend north 4) m. to Bay 
Ridge Park overlooking Upper New York Bay. From the 
northern entrance to Prospect Park, Eastern Parkway, another 
fine boulevard, 200 ft. wide, extends east 2} m. to a point from 
which Rockaway Parkway runs 3 m. south-east to Canarsie 
Beach Park (40 acres), on Jamaica Bay; and extensions of 
Eastern Parkway run north-east throu^ Highland Park (55 
acres), to Brooklyn Forest Park (535 acres, on the border of the 
Ixirough of Queens), abounding in beautiful trees and dedight- 
ful views. Half a mile east of the borough hall is Washington 
or Fort Greene Park (30 acres), laid out on the site Of eailli- 
works (known as Fort Greene) constructed during the War of 
Independence, and commanding good views. 

Greenwood cemetery, one of the most beautihil cemeteries 
in the United States, } m. east of Prospect Patk, ocampies about 
478 acres. Among the principal monuments an Udim eredsd 
to Roger Williams, S. F. B. Morse, Ehas Howe, Btf Witt Qmtun 
(colossal bronze statue by Henry Kirke Brown), Henry Ward 
Beecher, Peter Cooper, Horace Gredey, Henry Bergfa^ Ha^ 
George and James Gordon Bennett. At the main etmanoe is a 
beautiful gateway (of elaborately wrou^t brown stone), it 
wide and having a central tower 100 It. in height. Along the 
north-east border of the boromffi are Cypress Hihi cemetery 
(400 acres), adjoining Brooklyn Forest Park, and idm oemetecy 
of the Kvergreeiw (about 375 acres), adorning HigUaad Park and 
partly in borough of Queens. 
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In the plAZA ftt the northern entrance to Prospect Park is a 
soldiers’ and sailors’ memorial arch (8o ft. in width and 71 ft. 
in height), adorned with bas-reliefs of Lincoln and Grant on 
horseback (by Maurice J. Power) and with three large bronze 
groups (by Frederick MacMonnies). Immediately within the 
park there is a statue (also by MacMonnies) of J. S. T. Stranahan 
(i8oft-*i898), who did more than any other man for the develop- 
ment of Brooklyn’s system of parks and boulevards. On the 
slope of Lookout Hill ^85 ft.) within the park is a shaft erected 
in 1895 to the memory of the Maryland soldiers who valiantly 
defended the rear of the American army at the battle of Long 
Island. A bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln overlooks the 
lake. In Fort Greene Park is a monument to the memory of 
the soldiers who died in the British prison ships during the War 
of Independence, many of them having been buried in a vault 
below. Facing the borough hall is a statue in bronze (by J . Q. A. 
Ward) of Henry Ward lecher, mounted on a granite pedestal 
with a hgure at each side to commemorate Beecher’s sympathy for 
the slave. A fine bronze statue of Alexander Hamilton (by W . O. 
Partridge, h. 1861) stands at the entrance of the Hamilton Club in 
Clinton Street and one of U. S. Grant (also by Partridge) stands 
at the entrance of the Union League Qub in Bedford Avenue. 

Education , — The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
embraces twenty-six departments, of which those of music, 
philology and the fine arts have each more than 1000 members ; 
the total membership of all departments in 1906 was 5894. 
The museum building of this institution is in Institute Park, 
which is separated from Prospect Park on the north-east by 
Flatbush Avenue. It contains, besides paintings and statuary, 
special collections for servicx* in nearly fdl of the depptments ; 
among its purely art collections the most notable is that of 
J. J. J. Tissot’s water-colour drawings, to illustrate the life of 
Christ. Since 1890 the Institute has received appropriations 
from the city, but it is maintained chiefly by private contribu- 
tions. It is the outgrowth of the Apprentices’ Library Association, 
founded in 1824, of which General Lafayette laid the corner-stone 
on the 4th of July of that year. In 1888 Franklin W. Hooper 
(b. 1851), who did much to increase the efficiency of the work 
of the Institute, became director. Pratt Institute, founded in 
1887 by Charles Pratt (1830-1891), and the residuary legatee of 
his wife, who died in 1907, is one of the most successful manual 
and industrial training schools in the country, and its kinder- 
garten normal is one of the best known in the United States. 
The Polytechnic Institute, opened in 1855, is a high-grade school 
of science and liberal arts. It has two general departments, 
the college of arts and engineering and the preparatory schwl, 
which are conducted independently of one another. In connexion 
with the college there is provision for graduate study and for 
night courses, and there are teachers’ courses to which women 
are admitted. The Packer Collegiate Institute, opened as the 
successor of the Brooklyn Female Academy, in 1854, and en- 
dowed by Mrs Harriet L. Packer, an institution for women, 
has primary, preparatory, academic and collegiate departments. 
Adelphi College, opened in 1896, is for both sexes and gives 
special attention to normal training ; it is the outgrowth of 
Adelphi Academy, founded in 1869, now the preparatory depart- 
ment. St Francis’ College, opened in 1858, and St John’s 
College, opened in 1870, are institutions maintained by Roman 
Catholics. Here, too, are the law school of St Lawrence 
University, the Long Island Hospital Medical College, with a 
training school for nurses, the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
and several schools of music. Brooklyn’s public schools rank 
especially high ; among them there arc a commercial high school 
and a manual training high school. Among the laiger libraries 
of the trough are the Brooklyn public library, those of the 
Long Island Historical Society, on Brooklyn Heights, of Pratt 
Insmute, and of the King’s County Medical Society, and a 
good law libmW. The BfooHyn Daily which occupies an 
attracthrfr^ioiifil near the borough hall, has been a newspaper 
of in the community. It was established in 

1841 m^'Pibflctttic organ, and Walt Whitman was its editor 
for Mmnjm during its early history. 


Brooklyn is well provided with charitable institutions, and 
has long been known as the “ city of churches,” probably from 
the famous clergymen who have lived there. Among them 
were Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of Plymouth chur(£ (Con- 
gr^ational) from 1847 ^^7 » Lyman Abbott, pastor of the 

same church from 1887 to 1898 ; Thomas De Witt Talmagc, 
pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle (Presbyterian) from 1869 
to 1894 ; Richard Salter Storrs (1821-1900), pastor of the church 
of the Pilgrims (Congregational) from 1^6 to 1899; and Theodore 
L. Cuyler(iB22-i909), pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian church from i860 to 1890. 

Manufactures and Commerce , — The borough of Brooklyn 
is one of the most important manufacturing centres in the 
United States, most of the factories being located along or near 
the East river north of the Brooklyn bridge. The total value of 
the manufactured products in 1890 was $270,823,754 and in 
1900, $342,127,124, an increase during the decade of 26*3 %. 
In 1905 the total value of the borough’s manufactured product 
(under the factory system) was $373^62,930, or 15 % of the 
total manufacured product of the state of New Y ork. Brooklyn's 
largest manufacturing industry is the refining of sugar, about 
one-half of the sugar consumed in the United States being 
refined here; in 1900 the product of the sugar and molasses 
refining establishments was valued at $77,942,997. Brooklyn is 
also an important place for the milling of coffee and spices (the 
1905 product was valued at $15,274,092), the building of small 
boats, and the manufacture of foundry and machine shop 
products, malt liquors, barrels, shoes, chemicals, piaints, cordage, 
twine, and hosiery and other knitted goods. Of its large com- 
merce, grain is the chief commodity ; it is estimated that alxiut 
four-fifths of that exported from the port of New York is 
shipped from here, and the borough’s grain elevators have an 
estimated storage capacity of about 20,000,000 bushels. 

The water-supply system is owned and operated by the 
borough ; the water is derived from streams fiowing southward 
in the sparsely settled area east of the borough, and also from 
driven wells in the same region ; it is pumped by ten engines at 
Ridgewood to a reservoir having a capacity of about 300,000,000 
gallons, while a part of it is re-pumped to a high service reservoir 
near the north entrance to Prospect Park for the service of the 
most elevated part of the borough. Besides this system some 
towns in the south section recently annexed have their own 
water-supply. 

Hwtory.-— The first settlement within the present limits of 
Brooklyn was made in 1636, when some Dutch farmers took up 
their residence along the shore of Gowanus Bay. About the same 
time other Dutch farmers founded Flatlands (at first called 
Amersfoort), on Jamaica Bay, and a few Walloons founded 
Wallabout, where the navy yard now is. In 1642 a ferry was 
established across East river from the present foot of Fulton 
Street, and a settlement grew up here which was known as 
The Ferry. The next year Lady Deborah Moody with some 
followers from New England founded Gravesend near the 
southern extremity of the borough. Finally, in the year 1645, 
a settlement was established near the site ( 5 f the present borough 
hall, and was called Breuckelen (also spelled Breucklyn, Breuck- 
land, Brucklyn, Broucklyn, Brookland and Brookline) until 
about the close of the i8th century, when its orthography became 
fixed as Brooklyn. The name, Breuckelen, meaning marsh land, 
seems to have been suggested by the resemblance of the situation 
of the settlement to that of Breuckelen, Holland. Of the other 
towns which were later united to form the borough, New Utrecht 
was settled about 1650, Flatbush (at first c^led Medwoud, 
Midwout or Midwood) about 1651, Bushwick and Williamsburg 
in 1660. All of the settlements were for a long time chiefly 
agricultural communities. Flatbush was for a few years immedi- 
ately preceding 1675 the largest ; but Brooklyn was the first 
{1646) to have a township oiganization, and within a few years 
Wallabout, Gowanus, The Ferry, and Bedford— a new settlement 
to the south-east of Wallabout, established in 1662— were in- 
dttded within its jurisdiction. In 1654 the municipal privileges 
of Brooklyn as well as of two of the other towns were enlarged. 
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but with Dutch rule there was pneral discontent, and when, 
in 16^, Colonel Rich^d Nicolis came to overthrow it and 
establish English rule these towns offered no resistance. Nicolis 
erected the r^ion composed of Long Island, Staten Island and 
Westchester into a county under the name of Yorkshire, and 
divided it into three ridings, of which Staten Island, the present 
county of Kings,and the town of Newtown in Queens, formed one. 
In 1683 the present county of Kings was organized by the first 
colonial legislature. During the War of Independence the chief 
event was the battle of Long Island, fought on the 27th of 
August 1776. In 1816, when the population of the town of 
Brooklyn was about 4500, its most populous section was in- 
corporated as a village ; and in 1834, when its population had 
increased to 23,310, the whole town was incorporated as a 
city. By 1850 its population had increased to 138,882. In 1855 
W illian^sburg, which had been incorporated as a city in 1851, 
and the town of Bushwick were annexed. Other annexations 
followed until the city of Brooklyn was conterminous with Kings 
county ; and finally, on the ist of Januar)’^ 1898, the city of 
Brooklyn became a borough of New York City. 

Siif S. M, Ostrander, .4 History of Brooklvn and Kin^s County 
(Bnxiklyn, 1894); H. W. B. Howard (ed.). History of the Citv df 
hrooklvi, (Broi)klyn. 1893) ; and H. J’utnam, Brooklyn, in L. P. 
Powell's Historic Towns of the Middle States (New '^’^ork, 1899). 

BROOKS, CHARLES WILUAM SHIRLEY (1816-1874), 
English novelist, playwright and journalist, was bom on the 
2gth of April 1816. He was the son of a London architect, and 
was articled in 1832 to a solicitor for five years. He became 
parliamentary reporter for the Morning Chronicle^ and in 1853 
was sent by tliat paper as special commissioner to investigate 
the subject of labour and the poor in southern Russia, Egypt 
and Syria ; the results of his inquiries appearing first in the form 
of letters to the editor, and afterwards in a separate volume, 
under the title of The Russians of the South (1856). He wrote, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in conjunction with others, slight 
dramatic pieces of the burlesque kind, among which may be 
mentioned Anything for a Change (1848), The Daughter of the 
Stars (1850), Brooks was for many years on the staff of the 
Illustrated Lofuion News, contributing the weekly article on the 
politics of the day, and the two series entitled “ Nothing in the 
Papers " and “ By the Way.” In 1851 he joined the staff of 
Pimrh, and noteworthy among his numerous contributions were 
the weekly satirical summaries of the parliamentary debates, 
entitled “The Essence of Parliament.” His long service as 
newspaper reporter gave him special aptitude for this playful 
parody. In 1870, on the death of Mark Lemon, “dear old 
Shirley.” as his friends used to call him, was chosen to succeed 
to theVditorial chair. His first novel, Aspen Court, was published 
in 1S55. It was followed by The Gordian Knot (i860). The Silver 
Om/ (1861) and Sooner or Later (1868). Brooks was a great 
lettcr-\\Titer, deliberately cultivating the practice as an art, and 
imitating the style in vogue before newspapers and telegraphs 
suppressed private letters. He had an astonishing memor>', 
was brilliant as an epigrammatist, was a great reader and a 
most genial companion. He was in his element with a group 
of children, reading to them, sharing their fun and always 
remembering the birthdays. He died in I/)ndon, on the 23rd 
of February 1874, and was buried near his friends Leech and 
Thackeray, in Kensal Green cemetery. 

Sef‘ G. S. Layanl, A Great " runoh” Editor: Being the Life, 
Letters and Diaries of Shtrlvy Brooks (1907.) 

BROOKS, PHILLIPS (i835~>893), American clergyman and 
author, was bom in Boston, Mass., on the 13th of December 
1835. Through his father, William Gray Brooks, he was de- 
scended from the Rev. John Cotton; through his mother, 
Mar\^ .\nn Phillips, a woman of rare force of character and 
religious faith, he was a great-grandson of the founder of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. Of the six sons, four— Phillips, 
Frederic, Arthur and John Cotton— entered the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Phillips Brooks prepared for 
college at the Boston Latin school and graduated at Harvard 
in 1855. After a short and unsuccessful experience as a teacher 


in the Boston Latin school, he began in 1856 to study lor the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcof^ Church in the theolos^l 
seminal at Alexandria, Vir^nia. In 1859 he graduated, was 
ordained deacon by Bishop William Meade of Virginia, and 
became rector of the church of the Advent, Philadelphia. In 
i860 he was ordained priest, and in 1861 became rector of the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, where he remained 
seven years, gainmg an increasing name as preacher and 
patriot. Endowed by inheritance with a rich religious character, 
evangelical traditions, ethical temper and strong intellect, he 
developed, by wide reading in ancient and modem literature, a 
personality and attitude of mind which appealed to the character- 
istic thought and life of the period. With Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Frederic D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson he was in strong 
sympathy. During the Civil War he upheld with power the 
cause of the North and the negro, and his sermon on the death 
of President Lincoln was an eloquent expression of the character 
of both men. In 1869 he became rector of Trinity church, 
Boston. In 1877 the present church was finished, the architect 
l^ing his friend H. H. Richardson, Here Phillips Brooks 
preached Sunday after Sunday to great congregations, until he 
was consecrated bishop of Massachusetts in 1891. In 1886 he 
declined an election as assistant bishop of Pennsylvania. He 
was for many years an overseer and preacher of llarvard 
University, his influence upon the religious life of the university 
being deep and wide. In 1881 he declined an invitation to be 
the sole preacher to the university and professor of Christian 
ethics. On the 30th of April 1891 he was elected sixth bishop 
of Ma.ssachusctts, and on the 14th of October was consecrated 
to that office in Trinity church, Boston. After a brief but great 
episcopate of fifteen months, he died, unmarried, on the 23rd of 
January 1893. Phillips Brooks was a tall, well-proportioned 
man of fine physique, his height being six feet four inches. In 
character he was pure, simple, endowed with excellent judgment 
and a keen sense of humour, and quick to respond to any call 
for sympathy. When kindled by his subject it seemed to take 
possession of him and pour itself out with overwhelming speed 
of utterance, with heat and power. His sympathy with men of 
other ways and thought, and with the truth in other ecclesiastical 
systems gained for him the confidence and affection of men of 
varied liabils of mind and religious traditions, and was thus a 
great factor in gaining increasing support for the Episcopal 
Church. As years went by his influence as a religious leader 
became unique. The degree of S.T.D. had been conferred upon 
him by the universities of Harvard (1877), and of Columbia 
(1887), and the degree of D.D. by the university of Oxford, 
England (1885). In 1877 he published a course of lectures upon 
preaching, which he had delivered at the theological school of 
Yale University, and which are an expression of his own ex- 
perience. In 1879 appeared the Bohlen Lectures on “ The 
Influence of Jesus.” In 1878 he published his first volume of 
sermons, and from time to time issued other volumes, including 
Sermons Preached in English Churches (1883). 

In 1901, at New York, was published, in two volumes. Phillips 
Brooks, Life and Letters, by tne Rev. A. V. G. Allen. D.D. .pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history, Episcopal Theological school. Cam- 
bridge. Mass., who in 1907 puMishea at New York, in a single 
volume, Phillips Brooks, an abbreviation and revision of the earlier 
biography. (W, L.) 

BROOKB*8, a London club in St James’s Street. It Was 
founded in 1764 by the dukes of Roxburghe and Portland. 
The building had been previously opened as a gaming-house by 
William Mi^l (Almack), and afterwards by Brooks, a wine 
merchant and money-lender, whose name it retained. 

BROOM, known botanically as CytisUs, or Sarothamnus, 
scoparius, a member of the natural order Le^minosae, a shrub 
found on heaths and commons in the Bridsn Isles, and alsd m 
Europe (except the north) and temperate Asia. The leaves are 
small, and the function of carbon-assimilating is shared by the 
green stems. The bright yellow flowers scatter their pollen by an 
explosive mechanism ; the weight of a bee ali|^ting on the 
flower causes the keel to split and the pollen to be out on 
to the insect’s body. When ripe the black pods explode with a 
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sudden twisting of the valves and scatter the seeds. The twigs 
have a bitter and nauseous taste and have long had a popular 
reputation as a diuretic ; the seeds have similar properties. 

“ Butcher^s broom/’ a very different plant, known botanically 
as Ruscus aculeatuSf is a member of the natural order Liliaceae. 
It is a small evergreen shrub found in copses and woods, but rare 



Cytisus scoparius, Common Broom, frcl scale of nature. 


X. Two-lipped calyx. 5. Monadelphous stamens. 

2. Broadly ovale vexillum or 0. Hairy ovary with the long 

standard. style, thickened upwards, 

3. One of the alao or wings of the and spirally curved. 

corolla. 7. Legume or pod. 

4. Carina or keel. 

in the southern half of England. The stout angular stems bear 
leaves reduced to small scales, which subtend flattened leaf-like 
branches (cladodes) with a sliarp apex. The small whitish 
flowers ore borne on the face of the cladodes, and arc succeeded 
by a bright red berry. 

BROOm, WILLIAM (1689-1745), Engi'sh scholar and poet, 
the son of a farmer, was lx>rn at Haslington, Cheshire, where 
he was baptized on the 3rd of May 1689. He was educated at 
Eton, where he became captain of the school, and at St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He collaborated with John Ozell and 
William Oldisworth in a translation (1712) of the Iliad from the 
French version of Madame Dacier, and he contributed in the 
same year some verses to Lintofs Miscellany. He was introduced 
to Pope, who was at that time engaged on his translation of the 
Iliad, Pope asked Broome to make a digest fur him of the notes 
of Eustathius, the lath-century annotator of Homer. This task 
Broome executed to Pope’s entire satisfaction, refusing any 
payments He was rector of Sturston, Norfolk, and his prosperity 
was lufther assured by his marriage in 17x6 with a rich widow, 
Mrs Etteabeth Clarke. When Pope undertook the translation 
of tlM Od^sey, he engaged Elijah Fenton and Broome to assist 
him. jBrdome’s facility in verse had gained for him at college 
tha niekname of the poet,” and he adapted hts style very 
to Pqxe’s, He translated the and, 6th, 3th, ixth, rath. 


i6th, i8th and 23rd books, and practically provided all the notes. 
He was a vain, talkative man, and did not fail to make known 
his real share in the translation, of which Pope had given a very 
misleading account in the ” proposals ” issued to subscribers. 
He casually mentioned Broome as his coadjutor, as though his 
assistance was of an entirely subsidiary character. His influence 
over Broome was so strong that the latter was induced to write 
a note at the end of the translation minimizing his own share and 
implicating Fenton, who, moreover, had not wished his name 
to appear, in the deception. “ If my performance/" he said, 
ha.s merit either in these [the notes] or in any part of the trans- 
lation, namely the 6th, nth and i8th books, it is but just to 
attribute it to the judgment and care of Mr Pope, by whose hand 
every sheet was corrected.” For the Odyssey Pope received 
£4500, of which Broome, who had provided a third of the text 
and the notes, received £570. He had hoped to secure fame from 
his connexion wth Pope, and when he found that Pope had no 
intention of praising him he complained bitterly of being under- 
paid. Pope thought that Broome’s garrulity had caused the 
reports which were being circulated to his disadvantage, and un- 
generously made satirical allusions to him in the Dunciad ‘ and 
the Bathos, After these insults Broome’s patience gave way, and 
there is a gap in his correspondence with Pope, but in 1730 the 
intercourse was renewed on friendly terms. In 1728 the degree 
of LL.J3. was conferred on him by the university of Cambridge, 
and he was presented to the rectory of Pulliam, Norfolk, and sub- 
sequently by Charles, ist Earl Cornwallis, who had been his friend 
at Cambridge, to two liv ings^ Oakley Magna in Essex, and Eye 
in Suffolk. He died at Bath on the i6th of November 1745. 

Broome was also the author of some translations from Anacreon 
printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, and o1 Poems on Several 
Occasions (1727). His poems are included in Johnst)n’s and other 
collections of the British poets. His connexion with 1‘ojh* is ex- 
haustively di.scus.sed m Elwin and Courthope'.s edition ol Pojje's 
Works (viii. pp. 3o-jfk>), where the correspondence between the two 
is rcproduceu. 

BROOM-RAPE, known botanically as Orohanche, a genus of 
brown leafless herbs growing attached to the roots of other 
plants from which they derive their nourishment. The usually 
stout stem bears brownish scales, and ends in a spike of yellow, 
reddish-brown or purplish flowers, with a gaping two-lipped 
corolla. Several species occur in the British Isles ; the largest, 
Orobanche majors is parasitic on roots of shrubby leguminous 
plants, and has a stout stem 1 to 2 ft. high. 

BROSCH, MORITZ (1829-1907), German historian, was born 
at Prague on the 7th of April 1829, was educated at Prague and 
Vienna, and liecame a journalist. Later he devoted himself to 
historical study, and he died on the 14th of July 3907 at Venice, 
where he had resided for over thirty years. To the scries 
Geschichte der europdischen Staaten Brosch contributed England 
isoq-jSso (6 vols., Gotha, 1884-3899), a continuation of the 
work of J. M. Lappenberg and R. Pauli, and Der Kirchenstaal 
(Gotha, 1880-1882). He gave further proof of his interest in 
English history by writing Ijtrd Bolingbroke und die Whigs und 
Tories seiner Zeit (Frankfort, 1883), and Oliver Cromwell und die 
puritanische Revolution (Frankfort, 1886). He also wrote Julius 
II. und dir Griindung des Kirchenstaats (Gotha, 1878), while one 
of his last pieces of work was to contribute a chapter on “ The 
height of the Ottoman power ” to vol. iii, of the Cambridge 
Modem History, 

Stf A. W. Ward in the English Historical Review, vol. xxii. (1907). 
BROSELEY, a market town in the municipal borough of 
Wenlock {q.v.) and the Wellington (Mid) parliamentary division 
of Shropshire, England, on the right bank of the Severn. It 
has a station (Ironbridge and Broseley) on the Great Western 
railway, 158 m. N.W. from London. There is trade in coal, but 

* i. 146. " worthy Settle Banks and Broome.” A lootnoie {1743) 
explained away the allusion by making it apply to Richard Brome. 
the disciple of Ben Jonson. Also iii. 332, ot which the original 
rendering was ; — 

” Hibernian politics, O Swift, thy doom, 

And Pope's, translating ten whole ye^ with Broome.” 

In the Bathos he was classed with the parrots and the tortoises. 
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the town is most fraous for the manufacture of tobacco-pipes, i 
a long-established industry. Pottery and bricks are also pro- 
duced, and at Benthall, i m. W., are large encaustic tile works. 
The early name of the town was Burwardesley. 

BR 08 SES, CHARLES DB (1709-1777), French magistrate and 
scholar, was born at Dijon and studied law with a view to the 
magistracy. The bent of his mind, however, was towards litera- 
ture and science, and, after a visit to Italy in 1739 in company 
with his friend Jean Baptiste de Lacume de Sainte-Palaye, he 
published his Ltttres sur Vital actuel de la ville souterraine 
d'Herculfe (Dijon, 1750), the first work upon the ruins of Her- 
culaneum. It was during this Italian tour that he wrote his 
famous letters on Italy, which remained in MS. till long after 
his death. In 1760 he published a dissertation, Du tulle des 
dieux fetiches, which was afterwards inserted in the Encyclopidie 
niithndufue. At the solicitation of his friend Buffon, he under- 
took his Histoire des natfigaiiofis aux terres australesy which was 
published in 1756, in two vols. 4to, with maps. It was in this 
work that de Tlrosses first laid down the geographical divisions 
of Australasia and Polynesia, which were aitcrwards adopted 
by John Pinkerton and succeeding geographers. He also contri- 
buted to the Encyclopidie the articles “ Langues,” Musique,” 
“ Etymologic. ” tn 1765 appeared his work on the origin of 
language, Traite de la formation mecanique des langues, the 
merits of which are recognized by E. B. Tylor in Primitive 
Culture. De Brosses had been occupied, during a great part of 
his life, on a translation of Sallust, and in attempting to supply 
the lost chapters in that celebrated historian. At length in 
1777 he published V Histoire du septieme siicle de la republique 
romaincy 3 vols. 4to, to which is prefixed a learned life of Sallust, 
reprinted at the commencement of the translation of that 
historian by Jean Baptiste Dureau de I^ Malle. These literary 
occupations tlid not prevent the author from discharging with 
ability his official duties as first president of the parliament of 
Burgundy, nor from carr>’ing on a constant and extensive corre- 
spondence with the most distinguished literary characters of his 
time. In 1758 he succeeded the marquis de Caumont in the 
Acadiimie des Belles-lettres; but when in 1770 he presented 
himself at the French Academy, his candidature was rejected 
owing to Voltaire’s opposition on personal grounds. Besides 
the works already mentioned, he wrote several memoirs and 
dissertations in the collections of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and in those of the Academy of Dijon, and he left behind him 
several MSS., which were unfortunately lost during the Revolu- 
tion. His letters on Italy were, however, found in MS. in the 
confiscated library by his son, the imigri officer Ren^ de Brosses, 
and were first published in 1799, in the uncritical edition of 
Antoine Serieys, under the title of Lettres hisioriques el critiques. 
A fresh edition, freed from errors and interpolations, by R. 
Colomb, with the title Vllalie il y a cent ans, was issued in 1836 ; 
and two subsequent reprints appeared, one edited by Poulet- 
Malassis, under the title Lettres familiire.\ (1858) ; the other, a 
re-impression of Colomb’s edition, under .hat of Le Prisident 
dc Brosses en Italic (1858). 

See H. Mamet, Le Prendent de Brasses, sa vie Ci fes omo'ages (Lille, 
1874) : also Cunisscl -Caniot, “I-a Querelh* de Voltaire et du president 
de Brosses," in the Hevue des Deux Mondes (February 15, 1888). 

BROTHER, a male person in his relation to the other children 
of the same father and mother. “ Brother ” represents in 
English the Teutonic branch of a word common to the Indo- 
European langutiges, cf. Or. Bruder, Dutch broeder, Dan. and 
Swed. bfoder, &c. In Celtic languages, Gaelic and Irish have 
hratkair, and Welsh brawd ; in Greek the word is in 

I.at. f rater, from which come the Romanic forms, Fr. frire, Ital. 
frateUo ; the Span, fray, Port, fret, like the Ital. fraU, fra, are 
only used of friars.” The Span, hermano and the Port. irmUa, 
the regular words for brother, are from Lat. germanus, born of 
the sanie father and mother. The Sanskrit word is bhrdebi, 
and the ultimate Indo-European root is generally taken to be 
bkar, to bear (cf. M. H, Ger. barn, Scot, bairn, child, and such 
words as birth,” burden ”). ” Brother ” has often been 
loosely used of kinsmen generally, or for members of the same 


tribe; also for quite fictitious relationships, *^Uood- 
brothm>’’ through a sacramental rite of mut^ Uood-tastii^> 
** foster-brothers,” because suckled by the same nurse. Chris- 
tianity^, through the idea of the universal fatherhood of God, 
conceives all men as brothers ; but in a narrower sense ” the 
brethren ” are the members of ^e Church, or, in a narrower still, 
of a confraternity or ” brotherhood ” within the Church. This 
latter idea is reproduced in those fraternal societies, e.f, the 
Freemasons, the members of which become brothers ” by mitia- 
tion. “ Brother ” is also used symbolically, as implying equality, 
by sovereigns in addressing one another, and also, by bishops. 

BROTHERS, RICHARD (1757-1834), British religious fanatic, 
was l)om in Newfoundland on Christmas day, 1757, and jeducated 
at Woolwich. He entered the navy and served under Keppel 
and Rodney. In 1 783 he l>ecame heutenant, and was discharged 
on half-pay. He travelled on the continent, made on unhappy 
marriage in 1786, and again went to sea. But he felt that the 
military calling and Christianity were incompatible and aban- 
doned the former ( 1 789). Further scruples as to the oath required 
on the receipt of his hidf-pay reduced him to serious pecuniary 
straits (1791), and he divided his time between the open air 
and the workhouse, where he developed the idea that he had a 
special divine commission, and wrote to the king and the parlia- 
ment to that effect. In 1793 he declared himself the apostle of a 
new religion, “ the nephew of the Almighty, and prince of the 
Hebrews, appointed to lead them to the land of Canaan.” At 
the end of 1794 he began to print his interpretations of prophecy, 
his first book being A Revealed Ktitneledge of the Prophecies and 
Times. In consequence of prophesying the death of the king 
and the end of the monarchy, he was arrested for treason in 
1795, and confined as a criminal lunatic. His case was, however, 
brought before parliament by his ardent disciple, Nathaniel 
Halhed, the orientalist, a member of the House of Commons, 
and he was removed to a private asylum in Islington. Here he 
wrote a variety of prophetic pamphlets, which gained him many 
believers, amongst them William Sharp, the engraver, who 
afterwards deserted him for Joanna Southcott Brothers, how- 
ever, had announced that on the 19th of November 1795 he was 
to be ” revealed ” as prince of the Hebrews and ruler of the world; 
and when this date passed without any such manifestation, 
what enthusiasm he had aroused rapidly dwindled, despite the 
fact that some of his earlier political predictions (e.g. the violent 
death of Louis XVI.) had been fulfilled. He died in London on 
the 25th of January 1824, in the house of John Finlay son, who 
had secured his release, and who afterwards pestered the govern- 
ment with an enormous claim for Brothers’s maintenance. The 
supporters of the Anglo-Israelite theory claim him os the first 
writer on their side. 

BROTHERS OF COMMON LIFE, a religious community 
formerly existing in the Catholic Church, Towards the end 
of his career Gerhard Groot (q.v.) retired to his native town of 
Deventer, in the province of Overyssel and the diocese of 
Utrecht, and gathered around him a numlxsr of those who had 
been “ converted ” by his preaching or wished to place them- 
selves under his spiritual guidance. With the assistance of 
Florentius Radewyn, who resigned for the purpose a canonry at 
Utrecht, he was able to carry out a long-cherished idea of estab- 
lishing a house wherein devout men might live in community 
without the monastic vows. The first such community was 
established at Deventer in the house of Florentius himself 
(c. 13B0); and Thomas k Kempis, who lived in it from 1392 
to 1399, has left a description of the manner of life pursued : — 

“They humbly imitated the manner of the Apostolic life, 
and having one heart and mind in God, brought every man what 
was his own into the common stock, and receiving simple food 
and clothing avoided taking thought for the morrow. Of their 
own will they devoted themselves to God, and all busied them- 
selves in obeying their rector or his vicar. . . . They laboured care- 
fully in copying books, being instant continually in sacred study 
and devout meditation. Tn the morning having said Matins, they 
went to the church (lor Mass). . . . Seme who were priests and 
were learned in the divine kw preached earnestly In the church.” 
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Other houses of the Brothers of Common Life, otherwise called 
the “ Modern Devotion,” were in rapid succession established in 
the chief cities of the Low Countries and north and central 
Germany, so that there were in all upwards of forty houses of 
men ; while those of women doubled that figure, the first having 
been founded by Groot himself at Deventer. 

The ground-idea wtt.s to reproduce the life of the first Christians 
as described in Acts iv. The members took no vows and were 
free to leave when they chose ; but so long as they remained 
they were bound to observe chastity, to practise personal 
po\ erty, putting all their money and earnings into the common 
fund, to obey the rules of the house and the commands of the 
rector, and to exercise themselves in self-denial, humility and 
piety. 'Ibe rector was chosen by the community and was not 
nece.ssarily a priest, though in each house there were a few 
priests and clerics. The majority, however, were laymen, 
of all kinds and degrees — ^nobles, artisans, scholars, students, 
labouring men. The clerics preached and instructed the people, 
working chiefly among the poor ; they also devoted themselves 
to the copying of manuscripts, in order thereby to earn something 
for the common fund ; and some of them taught in the schools. 
Of tlu; laymen, the educated copied manuscripts, the others 
worked at various handicrafts or at agriculture. After the 
religious services of the morning the Brothers scattered for the 
day’s work, the artisans going to the workshops in the city, — 
for the idea was to live and work in the world, and not separated 
from it, like the monks. Their rule was that they had to earn 
th(‘ir livelihood, and must not beg. This feature seemed a re- 
flection on the mendicant orders, and the idea of a community 
life without vows and not in isolation from everyday life, was 
looked upon as something new and strange, and even us bearing 
affinities to the Beghards and other sects, at that time causing 
trouble to both ("luirch and state. And so opposition arose to 
the Modern Devotion, and the controversy was carried to the 
legal faculty at (Cologne University, which gave a judgment 
strongly in their favour. The question, for all that, was not 
linally settled until the council of (’onstance (1414), when their 
cause was triumphiintly defended by Pierre d’Ailly and Gerson. 
lM)r a century after thi.s the Modern Devotion flourished exceed- 
ingly, and its influence on the revival of religion in the Nether- 
lands and north Germany in the i5tb century was wide and 
deep. H has been the fashion to treat Groot and the Brothers 
of Common Life as Reformers before the Reformation ” ; but 
SchuUc, in the Protestant Healencyklopddiey is surely right in 
pronouncing thi.s view quite unhistorical — except on the theory 
that all interior spiritual religion is Protestant ; he shows that 
at the Reformation hardlv' any of the Brothers embraced 
Lutheranism, only a single community going over as a body 
to the new religion. During the second half of the i6th century 
the institute gradually declined, and by the middle of the 
17th all its houses had ceased to exist. 

Authorities. Tht* chief authontiivs an* Thomas A Kerapis, 
Lives of Groot and his Disiiphs and Chroiiute of Mount St Agnes 
(both works translated by J. P. Arthur, tlu* former under the title 
Founders of the Sew Devotion, iu<J5) ; Busch. Chronicle of Windes- 
heim (ed. GndK*, 1887). Much has been written on the subject m 
Dutch and (German ; in English, S, Kcttlewell Thomas A Kempis 
and the Brothers of Common Life (i88i) (but see Arthur in the Prefaces 
to above-named iKJoks) ; lor a shorter Hkelch. F. R. Cruise, Thmas 
4 Kemfns (1887). An excellent article in Herzog- Hauck, Beal- 
encyklopddte (3rd ed.), ’* Briidcr des gemeinsamcn Lebens," supplies 
co]uouK mtormation with references to all the literature ; see also 
Max Hoiinbiiclier, Orden md Kongreg^atumen (1^7), ii. § 123. The 
part played by the Brothers of Common Life in the religious and 
educational movements of the time miyr be studied in Ludwig 
Pastor's Hisiun of the Popes from the cfnsc of the Middle Ages, or 
j. Janssen’s History of the German People, (E, C. B.) 

* OBBRT (1872-1905), British painter, was bom 
Ro.s8-shire. He was educated at Aberdeen, and, 
ced for over six years as lithographer to Messrs 
tended the night classes at the local art school, 
d the Royal Scottish Academjr, and in the first 
Stuart for figure painting, the Chalmers 
ry, and the Maclame-walters medal for com- 


position. After two years in Paris under J. P. Laurens and 
Benjamin-Constant at Julian’s atelier , he settled in Aberdeen 
in 1894 as a portrait painter and political cartoonist. A portrait 
of Mr W. D. Ross first drew attention to his talent in 1896, and 
in the following year he scored a marked success at the Royal 
Academy with his ” Fantaisie en Folie,” now at the National 
Gallery of British Art (Tate Gallery). Two of his paintings, 
“ Twixt Sun and Moon ” and “ Childhood of St Anne of 
Brittany,” are at the Venice municipal gallery. Brough’s art 
is influenced by Raeburn and by modern French training, but 
it strikes a very personal note. Robert Brough met his death 
from injuries received in a railway disaster in 1905, his early 
death being a notable loss to British art. 

BROUGHAM, JOHN (1814-1880), British actor, was bom at 
Dublin on the 9th of May 1814, and was educated for a surgeon. 
Owing to family misfortunes he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources and made his first appearance on the London stage in 1830, 
at the Tottenham Street theatre in Tom and Jerry ^ in which he 
played six characters. In 1831 he was a member of Madame 
Vestriss company, and wrote his first play, a burlesque. He 
remained with Madame Vestris as long as she and Charles 
Mathews retained Coyent Garden, and he collaborated with 
Dion Boucicault in writing London Assurance^ Dazzle being one 
of bis best parts. In 1840 he managed the Lyceum theatre, for 
which he wrote several light burlesques, but in 1842 he moved 
to the United States, where he became a member of W. E. 
Burton’s company, for which he wrote several comedies. Later 
he was the manager of Niblo’s Garden, and in 1850 opened 
Brougham’s Lyceum, which, like his next speculation, the lease 
of the Bowery' theatre, wa.s not financially a success. He was 
later connected with Wallack’s and Daly's theatres, and wrote 
plays for both. In i860 he returned to London, where he 
adapted or wrote several plays, including The Duke's Motto 
for Fechter, After the Civil War he returned to New York. 
Brougham’s theatre was opened in 1869 with his comedy Better 
Late than Never^ but this managerial experience was also un- 
fortunate, and he took to playing with various stock companies. 
His last appearance was in 1879 as O’Reilly, tl\e detective, in 
Boucicault’s Rescued, and he died in New York on the 7th of 
June 1880. Brougham was the author of nearly 100 play.s, most 
of them now forgotten. He was the founder of the Lotus Club 
in New York, and for a time its president. He also edited there 
in 1852 a comic paper called The Lantern, and published two 
collections of miscellaneous writings, A Basket of Chips and 
The Bunsby Papers, Brougham is said to have been the original 
of Harry Lonrequer in Charles Lever's novel. He was twice 
married, in 1838 to Emma Williams (d. 1865), and in 1844 to 
Mrs Annette Hawley (d. 1870), both actresses. 

BROUGHAM, a four-wheeled closed carriage, seating two or 
more persons, and drawn by a single horse or pair, or propelled 
by motor. The modern “ brougham ” has developed and taken 
its name from the odd little kind of garden-chair ” described 
by Thomas Moore, which the first Lord Brougham had made 
by a coachmaker to his own design. 

BROUGHAM and VAUX, HENRY PETER BROUGHAM, 
1ST Baron (1778-1868), lord chancellor of England, was bom 
I at Edinburgh on the 19th of September 1778. He was the eldest 
1 son of Henry Brougham and Eleanora, daughter of the Rev. 
James Syme. In his later years he was wont to trace his paternal 
descent to Uduardus de Broham, in the reign of Henry II., 
but no real connexion has been established between the ancient 
lords of Brougham castle, whose inheritance passed by marriage 
from the Viponts into the family of the De Cliffords, and the 
Broughams of Scales Hall, from whom the chancelloi was really 
descended. Entering the high school of Edinburgh when 
barely seven, he left, having risen to be head of the school, 
in 1791. He entered the university of Edinburgh in 1792, and 
devoted himself chiefl]^ to the study of natural science and 
mathematics, contributing in 1795 ^ to the Royal Society 
on some new phenomenon of light and colours, which was printed 
in the Transactions of that body. A paj^r on porisms was 
published in the same manner in 17981 and in 1803 hb scientific 
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reputetion was so far^ established that he was elected FJI.S. 
But in spite of his taste for mathematical reasoning;, brougham’s 
mind was not an accurate or exact one ; and his pursuit of 
physical science was rather a favourite recreation than a solid 
advantage to him. 

For two years of his university career he had attended lectures 
in civil law, and having adopted law as a profession he was 
admitted to the faculty of advocates in 1800. It does not appear 
that he ever held a brief in the court of session, but he went a 
circuit or two, where he defended or prosecuted a few prisoners, 
and played a series of tricks on the presiding judge, Lord Esk- 
grove, which almost drove that learned person to distraction. 
The Scottish bar, however, as he soon perceived, offered no field 
sufficiently ample for his talents and his ambition. He resolved 
to go to London, where he had already appeared as junior 
counsel in a Scottish appeal to the House of Lords. In 1803 
he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1808 he was called to the 
English bar. In the meantime he had turned to literature 
as a means of subsistence. When in 1802 the Edinburgh Review 
was founded by the young and aspiring lights of the northern 
metropolis. Brougham was the most ready, the most versatile 
and the most satirical of all its contributors. To the first twenty 
numbers he contributed eighty articles, wandering through every 
imaginable subject, — science, politics, colonial policy, literature, 
poetry, surgerv', mathematics and the fine arts. The prodigious 
success of the Review, and the power he was known to wield in it, 
made him a man of mark from his first arrival in London. He 
obtained the friendship of Lord Grey and the leading Whig 
politicians. His wit and gaiety made him an ornament of 
society, and he sought to extend his literar}' and political reputa- 
tion by the publication of an elaborate work on the colonial 
policy of the empire. In 1806, Fox being then in office, he was 
appointed secretary to a mission of Lord Rosslyn and Lord 
St Vincent to the court of Lisbon, with a view to counteract the 
anticipated French invasion of Portugal. The mission lasted 
two or three months ; Brougham came home out of humour 
and out of pocket ; and meantime the death of Fox put an end 
to the hopes of the Whigs. 

Brougham was disappointed by the abrupt fall of the ministiy, 
and piqued that his Whig friends had not provided him with 
a seat in parliament. Nevertheless, he exerted his pen with 
prodigious activity during the election of 1809 ; and Lord 
Holland declared that he had filled the booksellers’ shops with 
articles and pamphlets. The result was small. No seat was 
placed at his disposal, and he was too poor to contest a borough. 
He was fortunate at this time to ally himself with the movement 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, and he remained through 
life not only faithful, but passionately attached to the cAuse. 
Indeed, one of the first measures he carried in the House of 
Commons was u bill to make the slave-trade felony, and he had 
the happiness, as chancellor of England, to take a part in the 
final measure of negro emancipation throughout the colonies. 

Previous to his entering on practice at the English bar. 
Brougham had acquired some knowledge of international law, 
and some experience of the prize courts. This circumstance 
probably led to his being retained as counsel for the Liverpool 
merchants who had petitioned both Houses of Parliament against 
the Orders in Council. Brougham conducted the lengthened 
inquiiy which took place at the W of the House, and he displayed 
on this occasion a mastery over the principles of political economy 
and international law which at that time >vas rare. Nevertheless, 
he was unsuccessful, and it was not until 1812, when he was 
himself in parliament, that he resumed his attack on the Orders 
in Council, and ultimately conquered. It was considered in- 
expedient and impossible that a man so gifted, and so popular 
as Brougham had now become, should remain out of parliament, 
pd by the influence nf Lord Holland the duke of Bedford was 
induct to return him to the House of Commons for the borough 
of Camelford. He took his seat early in 18x0, having made a 
vow that he would not open his mouth for a month. The vow 
was kc^, but kept for ^t month only. He spoke in March 
in condenmation of tl» conduct of Lord Chatham at Walcheren, 
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and he went on speaking for the rest of his life. In four months, 
sudi was the position he had acouired in the House that he was 
regarded as a candidate for the leadership of the Ubml part>% 
then in the feeble hands of Geoige Ponsonby. However, the 
Tories continued in power. Parliament was dissolved. Camel* 
ford passed into other hands. Brougham was induced to stand 
for Liverpool, with Thomas Creevey as^st Canning and 
General Gascoyne. The Liberals were defeated by a latge 
majority, and what m^c the sting of defeat more keen was 
that Creevey retained his old seat for Thetford, while Brougham 
was left out in the cold. 

He remained out of parliament during the fou> eventful years 
from 1812 to 1816, which witnessed the termination of the war, 
BiXid he did not conceal his resentment against the Whigs. But 
in the years he spent out of parliament occurrences took place 
which gave ample employment to his bustling activity, and led 
the way to one of the most important passages of his life. He 
had been introduced in 1809 to the princess of Wales (afterwards 
Queen Caroline). But it was not till 1812 that the princess 
consulted him on her private affairs, after the rupture between 
the prince regent and the Whigs had become more decided. 
From that time, Brougham, in conjunction with Samuel Whit- 
bread, became one of the princess’s chief advisers ; he was 
attached to her service, not so much from any great liking or 
respect for herself, as from an indignant sense of the wrongs and 
insults inflicted upon her by her husband. Brougham strongly 
opposed her departure from England in 1814, as well as her 
return in 1820 on the accession of George IV. 

In x8i6 he had again been returned to parliament for W'inehel- 
sea, a borough of the earl of Darlington, and he instantly resumed 
a commanding position in the House of Commons. He succeeded 
in defeating the continuance of the income-tax ; he distinguished 
himself as an advocate for the education of the people; and on the 
death of Romilly he took up with ardour the great work of the 
reform of the law. Nothing exasperated the Tory party more 
than the select committee which sat, with Brougham in the 
chair, in 1816 wd the tliree following years, to investigate the 
state of education of the poor in the metropolis. But he was as 
far as ever from obtaining the leadership of the party to which 
he aspired. Indeed, as was pointed out by Lord Lansdowne in 
181 7, the opposition had no recognized efficient leaders ; their war- 
fare was carried on in separate courses, indulging their own tastes 
and tempers, without combined action. Nor was Brougham 
much more successful at the bar. The death of George III. 
suddenly changed this state of things. Queen Caroline at once, 
in April 1820, appointed Brougham her attorney-general, and 
Denman her solicitor-general ; and they immediate^ took their 
rank in court accordingly ; this was indeed the sole act of royal 
authority on the part of the unhappy queen. In July Queen 
Caroline came from St Omer to England ; ministers sent dowh 
to both Houses of Parliament the secret evidence which they had 
long been collecting against her ; and a bill was brought into the 
House of Lords for the deposition of the queen, and the dissolu- 
tion of the king’s marriage. The defence of tiic queen was 
conducted by Brougham, assisted by Denman, Lushington and 
Wilde, with equal courage and ability. His conduct of the 
defence was most able, and he wound up the proceedings with a 
speech of extraordinary power and effect. The peroration was 
said to have been written and rewritten by him seventeen times. 
At moments of great excitement such declamation may be of 
value, and in 182a it was both heard and read witii enthusiasm. 
But to the calmer judgment of later generations this celebrated 
oration seems turgid and overstrained. Such immense popular 
sympathy prevailed on the queen’s behalf, that the ministry did 
not proceed with the bfll in the Commons, and the result was a 
virtud triumph for the queen. 

This victory over the court and the ministry raised Heitiy 
Brougham at once to the pinnacle of fame. He shared w 
triumph of the queen. His portrait was in evety shop window. 
A piece of plate was presented to him, paid for a penny 
subscription of peasants and mechanics. He refused to accept 
a sum of £4000 which the queen herself placed at his disposal ; 
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he took no more than the usual fees of counsel, while his sa-laiy 
as Her Majesty’s attorney-general remained unpaid, until it 
was discharged by the treasui^' after her death. But from that 
moment his fortune was made at the bar. His practice on the 
northern circuit quintupled. One of his finest speeches was a 
defence of a Durham newspaper which liad attacked the clergy 
for refusing to allow the bells of churches to be tolled on the 
queen’s death ; and by the admission of Lord ('ampbell, a rival 
advocate and an unfriendly critic, he rose suddenly to a position 
unexampled in the profession. The meanness of George IV. and 
of Lord Eldon refused him the silk gown to which his po.sition 
at the bar entitled him, and for some years he led the circuit 
as an outer barrister, to the great loss of the senior members of 
the circuit, who could only be employed against him. His 
practictJ rose to about £7000 a year, but it was again falling off 
before he became chancellor. 

It may here be mentioned that in 1825 the first steps were 
taken, under the auspices of Brougham, for the establishment 
of a university in London, absolutely free from all religious or 
sectarian distinctions. In 1827 he contributed to found the 
“ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ” — an associa- 
tion which gave an immense impulse to sound popular literature. 
Its first public.ation was an essay on the “ Pleasures and Advant- 
ages of Science ” written by himself. In the following year 
(1828) he delivered his great speech on law reform, which lasted 
six hours, in a thin and exhausted House,— a marvellous effort, 
embracing every part of the existing system of judicature. 

The death of Canning, the failure of Lord Goderich, and the 
accession of the duke of Wellington to power, again changed the 
aspect of affairs. The progress of the movement for parlia- 
mentary reform liad numbered the days of the Tory government. 
At the general election of 1830 the county of York spontaneously 
returned Brougliam to the new House of ('ommons as their 
representative. The parliament met in November. Brougham’s 
first act was to move for leave to bring in a bill to omead the j 
representation of the people ; but liefore the debate came on the | 
government was defeated on another question ; the duke re- i 
signed, and Earl Grey was commanded by William IV. to form 
an administration. 

Amongst the difficulties of the new premier and the Whig party 
were the position and attitude of Brougham. He was not the 
leader of any party, and had no personal following in the House of 
Commons. Moreover, he himself had rcpeatedl}' declared that 
nothing would induce him to exchange his position as an inde- 
pendent member of parliament for any office, however great. 
On the day following the resignation of the Tory government, 
he reluctantly consented to postpone for one week his motion on 
porliamentaiy reform. The attorney -generalship was offered to 
him and indignantly refused. He himself affirms that he desired 
to be master of the rolls, which would have left him free to sit in 
the House of Commons. But this was positively interdicted by 
the king, and objected to by Lord Althorp, who declared that he 
could not undertake to lead the House with so insubordinate a 
follower behind him. But as it was impossible to leave Brougham 
out of the ministry, it was determined to offer him the chancellor- 
ship. Brougham himself hesitated, or affected to hesitate, but 
finally yielded to the representations of Lord Grey and Lord 
Althorp. On the aand of November the great seal was delivered 
to him by the king, and he was raised to the peerage as Boron 
Brougham and Vaux. His chancellorship lasted exactly four years. 

Lord Brougham took a most active and prominent part in all 
the great measures promoted by Grey’s government, and the 
passing of tlie Reform Bill was due in a great measure to the 
vigour with which he defended it. Buf success developed traits 
which had hitherto been kept in the background. His manner 
became dictatorial and he exhibited a restless eccentricity, and a 
passion ior interfering with every department of state, which 
alanjiied l^e king. By his insatiable activity he had contrived 
to mdr^crpolixe the authoritjr and popularity of the government, 
and,^ng|mthstanding the immense majonty by which it was 
su|>l»j|d in the remrmed parliament, a crisis was not long in 
ai|iyi$. Lord Grey resigned, but very much by Broughm’s 


exertions the cabinet was reconstructed under Lord Melbourne, 
and he appeared to think that his own influence in it would be 
increased. But the irritability of his temper and the egotism of 
his character made it impossible for his colleagues to work with 
him, and the extreme mental excitement under which he laboured 
at this time culminated during a journey to Scotland in a behaviour 
so extravagant, that it gave the final stroke to the confidence of 
the king. At Lancaster he joined the bar-mess, and spent the 
night in an orgy. In a country house he lost the great seal, and 
found it again in a game of blindman’s-bufl. At Edinburgh, 
in spite of the coldness which had sprung up between himself and 
the Grey family, he was present at a banquet given to the late 
premier, and delivered a harangue on his own services and his 
public virtue. All this time he continued to correspond with the 
king in a strain which created the utmost irritation and amaze- 
ment at Windsor. 

Shortly after the meeting of parliament in November the king 
dismissed his ministers. The chancellor, who had dined at 
Holland House, called on Lord Melbourne on his way home, and 
learned the intelligence. Melbourne made him promise that he 
would keep it a secret until the morrow, but the moment he 
quitted the ex-premier he sent a paragraph to The Times relating 
the occurrence, and adding that “ the queen had done it all.” 
That statement, which was totally unfounded, was the last act 
of his official life. The Peel ministry, prematurely and rashly 
summoned to power, was of no long duration, and Brougham 
naturally took an active part in overthrowing it. Lord M elboume 
was called upon in April 1835 to reconstruct the Whig government 
with his former colleagues. But, formidable as he might be as an 
opponent, the Whigs had learned by experience that Brougham 
was even more dangerous to them as an ^ly, and with one accord 
they resolved that he should not hold the great seal or any other 
office. The great seal was put in commission, to divert for a time 
his resentment, and leave him, if he chose, to entertain hopes of 
recovering it. These hopes, however, were soon dissipated ; 
and although the late chancellor assumed an independent position 
in the Hou.se of Lords, and even affected to protect the govern- 
ment, his resentment against his “ noble friends ” soon broke 
out with uncontrolled vehemence. Throughout the session of 
1835 his activity was undiminished. Bills for every imaginable 
purpose were throwm by him on the table of the House, and it 
stands recorded in Hansard that he made no less than 221 re- 
ported speeches in parliament in that year. But in the course of 
the vacation a heavier blow was struck : Lord Cottenham was 
made lord chancellor. Brougham’s daring and arrogant spirit 
sank for a lime under the shock, and during the year 1836 he 
never spoke in parliament. Among the numerous expedients 
resorted to in order to keep his name before the public, was a 
false report of his death by a carriage accident, sent up from 
Westmorland in 1839. He was accused, with great probability, 
of being himself the author of the report. Such credence did it 
obtain that all the newspapers of October 22, excepting The 
T imeSf had obituary notices. However, for more than thirty years 
after his fall he continued to take an active part in the judicial 
business of the House of Lords, and in its debates ; but it would 
have been better for his reputation if he had died earlier. His 
reappearance in parliament on the accession of Queen Victoria 
was marked by sneers at the court, and violent attacks on the 
'SMiigs for their loyal and enthusiastic attachment to their young 
sovereign ; and upon the outbreak of the insurrection in Canada, 
and the miscarriage of Lord Durham's mbsion, he overwhelmed 
hb former colleagues, and especially Lord Glenelg, with a torrent 
of invective and sarcasm, equal in point of oratory to the greatest 
of his earlier speeches. Indeed, without avoweffiy relinquishing 
hb political principles, Brougham estranged himself from the 
whole party by wluch those principles were defended ; and his 
conduct in general during the years following hb loss of office 
revealed hb character in a very unfavourable light. He con- 
I tinued, however, to render judicial services in the privy council, 
and the House of Lords. The priv>' council, especially when 
hearing appeab from the colonies, India, and the courts maritime 
and e<^esiasrical was his favourite tribunal ; its vast range of 
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jurisdiction^ varied by questions of foreign and international law, 
suited his discursive g^us. He had remoddiled the judicial 
committee in 1833, and it still remains one of the most useful of 
his creations. 

In the year i860 a second patent was conferred upon him by 
Queen Victoria, with a reversion of his peerage to his youngest 
brother, William Brougham (d. 1886). The preamble of this 
patent stated that this unusl^ mark of honour was conferred 
upon him by the crown as an acknowledgment of the great 
services he had rendered, more especially in promoting the 
abolition of slavery, and the emancipation of the negro race. 
The peerage was thus perpetuated in a junior branch of the family, 
Lord Brougham himself being without an heir. He had married 
in 1821 Mrs Spalding (d. 1865), daughter of Thomas Eden, and 
had two daughters, the survivor of whom died in 1839. 
Brougham’s last days were passed at Cannes, in the south of 
France. An accident having attracted his attention to the spot 
about the year 1838, when it was little more than a fishing village 
on a picturesque coast, he bought there a tract of land and built 
on it. His choice and his example made it the sanatorium of 
Europe. He died there on the 7th of May 1868, in the ninetieth 
year of his age. 

The verdict of the time has proved that there was nothing of 
permanence, and little of originality in the prodigious efforts of 
Brougham’s genius. He filled the office of chancellor during 
times burning with excitement, and he himself embodied and 
expressed the fervour of the times. He affected at first to treat 
the business of the court of chancery as a light affair, though in 
truth he had to work Imrd to master the principles of equity, of 
which he had no experience. His manner in court was desultory 
and dictatorial. Sometimes he would crouch in his chair, muffled 
in his wig and robes, like a man asleep ; at other times he would 
burst into restless activity, writing letters, working problems, 
interrupting counsel. But upon the whole Brougham was a just 
and able judge, though few of his decisions are cited as landmarks 
of the law. 

As a parliamentary figure Brougham’s personality excited 
for many years an immen.se amount of public interest, now 
somewhat hard to comprehend. His boundless conunand of 
language, his animal spirits and social powers, his audacity and 
well-stored memory enabled him to dominate the situation. 
His striking and almost grotesque personal appearance, added 
to the effect of his voice and manner — a tall disjointed frame, 
with strong bony limbs and hands, that seemed to interpret the 
power of his address ; strange angular motions of the arms ; 
the incessant jerk of his harsh but expressive features ; the 
modulations of his voice, now thundering in the loudest tones of 
indignation, now subdued to a whisper — ^all contributed to give 
him the magical influence such as is excited by a great actor. 
But his eccentricity rose at times to the verge of insanity ; and 
with all his powers he lacked the moral elevation which inspires 
confidence and wins respect. 

The activity of Lord Brougham’s pen was only second to the 
volubility of his tongue. He carried on a vast and incessant 
correspondence of incredible extent. For thirty years he con- 
tributed largely to the Edinburgh RevieWj and he continued 
to write in ffiat journal even after he held the great seal. The 
best of his writings, entitled “ Sketches of the Statesmen of the 
time of George III.,” first appeared in the Review. •These were 
followed by Uie “ Lives of Men of Letters and Science,” of the 
same period. Later in life he edited Paley’s Natural Theology ; 
and he published a work on political philosophy, besides in- 
numerable pamphlets and letters to public men on the events of 
the day. He published an incorrect translation of Demosthenes’ 
De Corona. A hovel entitled Albert Lunel was attributed to him. 
A fragment of the History of England under the House of Lancaster 
employed his retirement. In 1838 was published an edi^ of 
his speeches in four volumes^ elaborately corrected by himself. 
The W of his works was his posthumous Autobiography. Am- 
bitious as he was of literary fame, and jealous of ^e success 
of other authors, he has failed to obtain any lasting place in 
Eogj&dtk literature. His style was slovenly, involved and in- 


correct ; and his composition bore marks of haste and careless- 
ness, and nowhere shows any genuine originality of thought. 
The collected edition of his worlu and speeches caxefully revised 
by himself (Edinbuigh, 1857 and 187s) is the best, iffis Ai^ 
biography is of some value from the o^inal letters with which 
it is interspersed. But Lord Broi^ham’s memory was so much 
impaired w 4 ien he began to write his recollections that no 
reliance can be placed on his statements, and the work abounds 
in manifest errors. Nor was his regard for truth at any time 
unimpeachable, and the accounts which he gave of mo^e than ope 
transaction in which he played a prominent part wen found on 
investigation to be unfounded. 

The best modem account of Brougham is T. B. Atlay's, in his 
Victorian Chancellors (1906) ; Lord Campbell’s, in Lims of the 
Chancellors, is spiteful, and by an unfriendly though well-informed 
critic ; the Rev. W. Hunt's judicious and careful biography in the 
D.NM. is somewhat lacking in colour ; Menry Reeve’s article in the 
9th cd. of the Ency. Brit., which is frequently drawn upon above, 
now requires a good many corrections in points of fact and per- 
spective. but gives a brilliant picture by an appreciative critic, much 
‘^behind the scenes." See also references in the Greville Memoirs 
and Creevey Papers ; S. Walpole. History of England (1890) ; 1. A, 
Roebuck, History of the Whig Ministiy (1853) ; Lord Holland, 
Memoirs of the Whig Party (1834) ; Brougham and his Early Friends : 
Letters to James Loch, 1798-1809 (3 vofs., London. 1908, privately 
printed). 

BROUGHTON, HUGH (1^49-1612), English scholar and divine, 
was bom at Owlbury, Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, in 1549. 
He was educated by Bernard Gilpin at Houghton-le-Spring and 
at C^ambridge, where he became fellow of St John’s and then of 
Christ’s, and took orders. Here he laid the foundation of the 
Hebrew scholarship for which he was afterwards so distinguished. 
From Cambridge he went to London, where his eloquence gained 
him many and powerful friends. In 1588 he published his first 
work, “ a little book of great pains,” entitled A Concent of 
Scripture. This work, dealing with biblical chronology and 
textual criticism, was attacked at both universities, and the 
author was obliged to defend it in a series of lectures. In 1589 
he went to Germany, where he frequently engaged in discussions 
both with Romanists and with the learned Jews whom he met at 
Frankfort and elsewhere. In 1591 he returned to England, but 
his Puritan leanings incurred the hostility of Whitgift. Accord- 
ingly in 1592 he once more went abroad, and cultivated 
acquaintance of the principal scholars of Europe, including 
Sedigeri and Rabbi Elios. Such was the esteem in which he was 
held, even by his opponents, that he might have had a cardinal’s 
hat if he had been willing to change his faith. In 1599 he pub- 
lished his ” Explication ” of the article “ He descended into 
hell,” in which he maintained that Hades means simply the abode 
of departed spirits, not the place of torment. On the accession 
of James he returned to England ; but not being engaged to 
co-operate in the new translation of the Bible (though he luid for 
some years planned a similar work), he retired to Middleburg in 
Holland, where he preached to the English congregation. In 
1611 he returned to England, where he died on the 4th of August 
1612. 

Some of his works were collected and published in a large folio 
volume in 1662. with a sketch of his life by John Lightfoot, but 
many of his theological MSS. remain still unedited in the British 
Museum. 

BROUGHTON, JOHN 0AM H 0 BH 0 U 8 B, Baron (1786-1869), 
English writer and politiciw, was the eldest son of Sir Benjamin 
Hotffiouse, Bart., by his wife Charlotte, daughter of Samuel Cam 
of Chantry House, Bradford, Wiltshire. Bom at Bristol on 
the 27th of June 1786, he was educated at Westminster school 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in z8o8. 
He took the Hulsean prize in 1808 for his Essay on the Origin and 
Intention of Sacrifica. At Cambridge he founded the ” Whig 
Club,” and the “ Amicable Society,*’ and became very intimate 
with Byron, who accompanied him on a tour in Spam, Greece 
and Turkey in 1809. Hobhouse was {resent at the battle of 
Dresden in August 1813, and, foUoa^ the allied anny into 
FVance^ saw Louis XVIII. enter Paris m May x8z4. He was 
again m Paris after the return of Napoleon from Elba, and 
showed his dislike of the Bourbons and his sympathy with 
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Bonaparte by writing in 1816 a pamphlet entitled Thi substance 
of some letters mitten by an Englishman resident in Paris during 
the last reign of the emperor Napoleon. This caused some offence 
in England and more in France, and the French translation was 
seized by the government and both translator and printer were 
imprisoned. A further period of travel with Byron followed, 
and at this time Hohhouse wrote .some notes to the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold. This canto was afterwards dedicated to him, 
and a revised edition of a part of his notes entitled Historical 
illustrations of the fourth canto of “ Childe Harold ** containing 
dissertations on the ruins of Rome and an essay on Italian literature, 
was published in 1818. In February 1819 Hobhouse was the 
Radical candidate at a by-election for the representation of the 
city of Westminster, but he failed to secure election. He had 
already gained some popularity by writing in favour of reform, 
and in 18x9 he issued A defence of the People in reply to Lord 
Erskine*s “ Two Defences of the Whigs*' followed by A trifling 
mistake in Thomas, Lord Erskine' s recent preface. The House of 
Commons declared this latter pamphlet a breach of privilege ; 
its author was arrested on the 14th of December 1819, and in 
spite of an appeal to the court of king's bench he remained in 
custody until the end of the following February. But this 
proi'ceding only increased his popularity, and at the general 
election of 1820 he was returned for Westminster. Hobhouse 
shared Byron’s enthusiasm for the liberation of Greece ; after 
the poet's death in 1824 he proved his will, and superintended 
the arrangements for his funeral. In parliament he proved a 
valuable recruit to the party of reform ; and having succeeded 
his father as 2nd baronet in 1831, was appointed secretaiy^ at war 
in the ministry of Earl Grey in February 1832, and was made 
a privy councillor. He effected some reforms and economics 
during his tenure of tl\is office, but, unable to carry out all 
his wishes, became chief secretary for Ireland in March 1833. 
He had only held this post for a few weeks when, in consequence 
of his refusal to vote with the government against the abolition 
of the house and window tax, he resigned both his office and his 
seat in parliament. At the subsequent election he was defeated, 
but joined the cabinet as first commissioner of woods and forests 
when I^rd Melbourne took office in July 1834, and about the 
same time was returned at a by-election as one of the members 
for Nottingham. In Melbourne’s government of 1835 he was 
president of the board of control, in which position he strongly 
supported the Indian policy of Lord Auckland ; he returned to the 
same office in July 1846 as a member of Lord John Russell’s 
cabinet ; and in February 1851 he went to the House of Lords 
as Baron Broughton of Broughton Gyfford. He left office when 
Rnssell resigned in February 1852, and took little part in political 
life, being mainly occupied in literary pursuits and in correspond- 
ence. He died in London on the 3rd of June 1869. 

|Ie had married in July 1828 Lady Julia Tomlinson Hay, 
^ughter of George, 7th marquess of Tweeddalc, by whom he 
three daughters, but being without heir male the barony 
lapsed 'on his death, the baronetcy passing to his nephew, 
Charles Parry Hobhouse. Lord Broughton was a partner in 
Whitbread’s brewery, a fellow of the Royal Society, and one of 
the founders of the Royal Geographical Society. He was 
responsible for the passing of the Vestiy Act of 1831, and is said 
to have first used the phrase “ his majesty’s opposition.” He 
was a good classical scholar, and although not eloquent, an able 
debater. In addition to the works already enumerated he wrote 
A journey through Albania and other provinces of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia to Constantinople durinji the years iSog and 1810 
(London, 1813), revised ^Jedition (Lo^n, 1855); and Italy 2 
Remarks made in Several '}^i 0 t$ from ike Year jSi6 to i8s4 
(l^ondon, 1859k A collection of his diaries, correspondence 
and memoranda is in the British Museom. 

See T, Moore, Life of L^rd Byron (London, 1837-1840) : GrevilU 
Memoirs (Ixmdon, DiciiotMry of National Biography ^ vol. 

xxvii. (London. 1891); the Times, June 4. 1869; Spencer Walpole, 
HistojOf of England (l/>ndon. i8<)o). Broughton also wrote RecoUer.- 
a Long Li/r, printoa privately in 1863, and in 1909 published ^ 
with additions in 2 voli. emted by hiA daughter, Lady Dorchesilr, 
with a I'y ^f Rosebery. ^ f 


BROUGHTY FERRY, a municipal and police buijgh, seaport 
and watering-place of Forfarshire, Scotland, on the Firth of Tay, 
4 m. E. of Dundee by the North British railway. Pop. (1901) 
10,484. The name is a corruption of Brugh or Burgh Tay, in 
allusion to the fortress standing on the rock that juts into the 
Firth. It is believed that a stronghold has occupied this site 
since Pictish times. The later castle, built in 1498, fell into the 
hands of the English in 1547 and was held by them for three 
years. Gradually growing more or less ruinous it was acquired 
by government in 1855, repaired, strengthened and converted 
into a Tay defence, mounting several heavy guns. Owing to its 
healthy and convenient situatbn, Broughty Ferry has become 
a favourite residence of Dundee merchants. Fishery and shipping 
are carried on to a limited extent. Before the erection of the 
Tay Bridge the town was the scene of much traffic, as the railway 
ferry from Tayport was then the customary access to Dundee 
from the south. Monifieth (pop. 2134), 2J m. north-east of 
Broughty Ferry, \rith a station on the North British railway, is 
noted for its golf links. About 2 m. north rises the conical hill 
of Laws (400 ft. high), on the top of which are the remains of u 
vitrified fort, 390 ft. long by 198 ft. in breadth. 

BROUSSAIS, FRAMCOIS JOSEPH VICTOR (1772-1838), 
F>ench physician, was born at St Malo on the 17th of December 
1772. From his father, who was also a physician, he received 
his first instructions in medicine, and he studied for some years 
at the college of Dinan. At the age of seventeen he entered one 
of the newly-formed republican regiments, but ill-health com- 
pelled him to withdraw after two years. He resumed his medical 
studies, and then obtained an appointment as surgeon in the navy. 
In 1799 he proceeded to Paris, where in 1803 he graduated as M.D. 
In 1805 he again joined the army in a professional capacity, and 
served in Germany and Holland. Returning to Paris in 180S 
he published his Histoire des phLegmasies ou inflammations 
chroniques ; then left again for active service in Spain. In 1814 
he returned to Paris, and was appointed assistant-professor to 
the military hospital of the Val-de-Grace, where he first pro- 
mulgated his peculiar doctrines on the relation between “ life ’ 
and ” stimulus,” and on the physiological interdependence and 
sympathies of the various organs. His lectures were attended 
by great numbers of students, who received with the utmost 
enthusiasm the new theories which he propounded. In i8ifi 
published his Examen de la doctrine medicale genSralement adoptee, 
which drew down upon its author the hatred of the whole medical 
faculty of Paris ; but by degrees his doctrines triumphed, and 
in 1831 he was appointed professor of general pathology in the 
academy of medicine. In 1828 he published a work De Vtrriia- 
tion et de la folie, and towards the end of his life he attracted 
large audiences by his lectures on phrenology. He died at 
Vitry-sur-Seine on the 17th of November 1838. 

BR0US80NET, PIERRE MARIE AUGUSTE (1761-1807), 
French naturalist, was bom at Montpellier on the 28th of February 
1761, and was educated for the medical profession. Visitiny, 
England, he was admitted in 1872 an honorary member of the 
Royal Society, and in the same year published at London the 
first part of his work on fishes, Ichthyologiae Decas /, material 
for which was communicated to him by Sir Joseph Banks. On 
his return to Paris he was appointed perpetual secretary to the 
Society of Agriculture, and in 1789 became a member of the 
National Assembly. Under the convention he had to leave 
Paris, and after some dangers he made his way to Madrid. The 
enmity of the French en^ants, however, drove him from Spain, 
and aherward.s from Lisbon, but at last he found a refuge in 
Morocco as physician to an embassy sent out by United 
States. Later he obtained permission from the Directory to 
return to France, and in 1805 wata appointed professor of botany 
at Montpellier, where he died on the 17th of January 1807. 

BROUWER (or Brauwer), ADRIAN (1608-1640), Dutch 
painter, was born at Haariem, of very humble parents, who 
TOund him apprentice to the painter Frans Hals. Brouwer had 
an admirable eye for colour, and much spirit in design ; and 
I these gifts his master appears to have turned to his own profit, 

I while his pupil was hall starved. As the result of this ungenerous 
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treatment, Brouwer ww frequently brouAt into low company 
and dissipated scenes, which he delineated with great spirit and 
vivid colouring in his pictures. The unfortunate artist died in 
a hospital at Antwerp at the early age of thirty-two, consequently 
his works are few and rarel)^ met with. The largest collection 
of his masterpieces is in the Pinakothek at Munich. 

BROWN, CHARLES BROCKDEN (1771-1810), American 
novelist, was bom of Quaker parents in Philadelphia, on Uie 
17th of January 1771. Of delicate constitution and retiring 
habits, he early devoted himself to study ; his principal amuse- 
ment was the invention of ideal architectural designs, devised 
on the most extensive and elaborate scale. This characteristic 
talent for construction subsequently assumed the shape of 
Utopian projects for perfect commonwealths, and at a later 
period of a series of novels distinguished by the ingenuity and 
consistent evolution of the plot. The transition between these 
intellectual phases is marked by a ju\Tnile romance entitled 
Carsol^ not published until after the author’s death, which 
professes to depict an imaginary community, and shows how 
thoroughly the young American was inspired by Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, whose principal writings had recently 
made their appearance. Prom the latter he derived the idfea 
of his next work. The Dialogue of Alcuin (ini)y an enthusiastic 
but inexperienced essay on the question of woman s rights and 
liberties. From Godwin he learned his terse style, condensed 
to a fault, but too laconic for eloquence or modulation, and the 
art of developing a plot from a single psychological problem or 
mysterious circumstance. The novels which he now rapidly 
produced offer the strongest affinity to Caleb Wtlltatns^ and if 
inferior to that remarkable work in subtlety of mental analysis, 
greatly surpass it in affluence of invention and intensity of 
poetical feeling. All are wild and weird in conception, with 
incidents bordering on the preternatural, yet the limit of possi- 
bility is never transgressed. In Wieland ; or the Transformation 
(1798), the fir.st and most striking, a stymingly inexplicable 
mystery is resolved into a case of ventriloquism. Arthur Mervyn ; 
or Memoirs of the Year 1793 (1798-1800), is remarkable for the 
description of the epidemic of yellow fever in Philadelphia. Edgar 
Huntly (Philadelphia, 1801), a romance rich in local colouring, 
is remarkable for the effective use made of somnambulism, and 
anticipates Cooper s introduction of the American Indm into 
fiction. Ormond (1799) is less powerful, but contains one 
character, Constantia I>udley, which excited the enthusiastic 
admiration of Shelley. Two subsequent novels, Clara Howard 
(1801) and Jane Talbot (1804), dealing with ordinaty life, proved 
failures, and Brown betook himself to compiling a general 
sj^stem of geography, editing a periodical, and an annual register, 
and writing political pamphlets. He died of consumption on 
the 22nd of February 1810. He is depicted by his biographer 
as the purest and most amiable of men, and in spite of a cci^in 
formality, due perhaps to his Quaker education, the statement 
is borne out by his correspondence. 

The life of Charles Brockden Brown was written by his friend 
William Dunlap (Philadelphia, 1815). See also William H. Prescott. 
Biographical and Critical miscellanies (New York. 1845). His works 
in 0 vols. were published at Philadelphia in 1857 with a life, 
and in a limited and more elaborate edition ( 1 887). 

BROWN, FORD MADOX (1821-1893), Er^lish painter, was 
born at Calais on the 16th of April 1821. His father was Ford 
Brown, a retired purser in the navy ; his mother, Caroline 
Madox, of an old Kentish family. His paternal grandfather 
was Dr John Brown, who established the Brunonian Theory of 
Medicine. Ford Madox Brown was the only child of his parents, 
save for a dau^ter who died young. In childhood he was 
shifted about a good deal between France and England ; imd 
having shown from the age of six or seven a turn for drawing 
he was taken, when fourteen years old, and with mea^ wqu^- 
ments in the way of general tuition, to Bruges, ^d placed under 
the instruction of Gregorius, a pupil of David. His prmcipal 
instructor, however, from about 1837, was Baron Wappew, of 
Antwerp, then regarded as a great light of the Be wn school. 
FVwn h«n ijie youth teamed the technique not only of oil pamting 
but of various other branches of art. At a very early age Brown 


attained a remarkabte de^ of force in drawing and painting, 
as attested by an extant ^-portrait of his father, done at an age 
not exceeding fifteen. His first composition^ towards 1836, 
represented a blind beggar and his cmld ; his first exhibited 
work, 1837, was “ Job on the Ash-heap ’’ ; the first exybited 
work in London (at the Royal Academy, 1840), “ Ihc Giaour*s 
Confession,” from Byron^s poem. Both his parents died before 
1840, leaving to the young painter a moderate competence, 
which soon was materially reduced. In 1840 Brown completed 
a large picture, “ The Execution of Mary, queeq Of Scots,” 
strong in dramatic effect and in handling, with rather sombre 
colour ; from this time forth he must be regarded as a proficient 
artist, independent in his point of view and strenuous m execu- 
tion. He contributed to the cartoon competitions,., 1844 and 
1845, for the Houses of Parliament—** Adam and Eve after the 
FfJl,” “ The Body of Harold brought to William the Conqueror,” 
and ” The Spirit of Justice.” These highly remarkable cartoons 
passed not wholly unobserved, but not one of them obtained a 
prize. The years 1840 to 1845 were passed in Paris, Ixmdon 
and Rome : towards the middle of 1846 Brown settled perman- 
ently in London. In 1841 he had married his cousin Elizabeth 
Bromley, who died of consumption in 1846, leaving a daughter, 
Lucy, who in 1874 became the wife of William M. Roswtti. Not 
long ^tcr being left a widower, Brown took a second wife, Emma 
Hill, who figures in many of his pictures. She had two children 
who grew up : Catherine, who mwied Dr FVanz Hueffer, the 
musical scholar and critic, and Oliver, who died in 1874 in his 
twentieth year. All three children showed considerable ability 
in painting, and Oliver in romance as well. The second Mrs 
Brown died in i8qo. 

The most marked distinction of Brown as an artist may be 
defined as vigorous invention of historic or dramatic scenes, 
carried out with a great r^ard to individuality in the personages, 
expressions and accessories of incident and detail, not excluding 
the familiar, the peculiar and the semi-grotesque, when these 
seem to subserve the general intent. Owing, however, to his 
association with artists of the so-called “ pre-Raphaelite ” 
movement (which began late in 1848), and especially with 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who received some training in his 
studio in the spring of that 3^ear, he has been regarded sometimes 
as the precursor or initiator of thb movement, and sometimes 
as a direct co-operator in it. His claim to regarded as a 
precursor or initiator is not strong ; though it is true that even 
before 1^1 he had pondered the theory (not then much in vogue) 
that a picture ought to present the veritable light and shade 
proper to some one moment in the day, and his ** Manfred on the 
Jungfrau” (1841) exemplifies this principle to some extent; 
It reappears in his very large picture of ** Chaucer at the Court 
of Edward 111 .” (now in the public gallery of Sydney, Australia), 
which, although projected m 1845, was not brought to com- 
pletion until 1851. As to becoming a direct co-operator in the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, he did not join the ” Brotherhood,” 
though it would have been open to him to do so ; but for some 
years his works exhibited a marked influence derived from the 
movement, not on the whole to their clear advantage. The 
principal pictures of this class are : ” The Pretty Baa-lambs ” ; 
" Work ” (a street scene at Hampstead) ; and ” The Last of 
England” (an emigration subject, one of his most excellent 
aclSevemcnts) : dating between 1851 and 1863. 

Washing Peter’s Feet ” (now in the National GallCTy of British 
Art) comes within the same range of dates, and is a masterly 
work ; here the pre-Raphaelite influence is less manifest. 
Altogether it may be averred that the conception and introduc- 
i tion of the pre-Raphaelite scheme, such as it ajmeared to the 
public eye in 1849 *^ 5 ®# belong to Millais, fiohnan Hunt 

and Rossetti, rather than to Brown. 

Other leading pictures by Brown arc the following Cor- 
delia at ^ Bedside of Lear ” ; ” Shakespeare ” ; “ 

Joseph’s Coat ” ; ” Elijah and the Widow’s Son ; Cordelia’s 
Portion”; “The Entombment”; “Romeo and Juliet” 
(the parting on the bakony); “Don Juan and H«dee”; 
^‘Cromwell bn his Farm”; “Cromwdl, Ptotactor of the 
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Vaudois ” covering the period from 1849 to 1877. 
apalus and Myrrha,” begun within the same penod, wai finished 
later. He produced, moreovCT, a great number of excellent 
cartoons for stained glass, ^inp up to 1874 a meml^r of ^e 
firm of decorative art, Morris, Marshall, I* aulkner and Co. He 
also executed, in colours or in crayons, various portraits, includi^ 
his own. From 1878 he was almost engrossed by work which he 
undertook for the town hall of Manchester, and which entailed 
his living for some few years in that city— twelve large wall 
paintings, some of them done in a modified form of the Gambier- 
Parry process, and others in oils on canvas applied to the wall 
surface. They present a compendium of the history of Manchester 
and its district, from the building of the Ronian camp at Man- 
cunium to the experimental work of Dalton in elaborating the 
atomic theory. This is an extremely fine series, though with 
some diversity of individual merit in the paintings, and is 
certainly the chief representative, in the United Kingdom, of 
any such form of artistic effort — if we leave out of count the 
works (by various painters) in the Houses of Parliament. 

Madox Brown was never a popular or highly remunerated 
artist. Up to near middle age he went through trying straits 
in money matters ; afterwards his circumstances improved, 
but he was not really well off at any time. In youth he followed 
the usual course as an exhibiting painter, but after some 
mortifications and heart-burnings he did little in this way after 
1852. He held, however, in 1865, an exhibition of his own then 
numerous paintings and designs. He also delivered a few 
lectures on fine art from time to time. From 1868 he suffered 
from gout ; and this led to an attack of apoplexy, from which 
he died in London on the 6th of Octolxjr 1895. He was a man 
of upright, independent and honourable character, of warm 
affections, a steady and self-sacrificing friend ; but he took 
offence rather readily, and viewed various persons and institu- 
tions with a degree of suspicion which may be pronounced 
excessive. He felt interest in many questions outside the range 
of his art, and, being a good and varied talker, had often some- 
thing apposite and suggestive to say about them. On more than 
one occasion he exerted himself very zealously for the benefit of 
the working classes. In politics he was a consistent Democrat, 
and on religious questions an Agnostic. 

The life of this artist has been well written by his grandson. 
Ford M. Hueffer. in a handsomely illustrated volume wtitled Ford 
Madox Brown (London, 1896), Triis volume contains some extracts 
from Brown’s diary, extending in the whole from 1847 to 1863 ; and 
other lengthier extracts appear in two books edited by William M. 
Rossetti Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelitism (1899), and Pre- 

Raphaelite Diaries and Letters (1899), See also the Preferences in 


BROWN, FRANCIS (1849- ), American Semitic scholar, 

was born in Hanover, New Hampshire, on the 26th of December 
1849, the son of Samuel Gilman Brown (1813-1885), president 
of Hamilton College from 1867 to 1881, and the grandson of 
Francis Brown (1784-1820), whose removal from the presidency 
of Dartmouth College and later restoration were incidental to 
the famous “ Dartmouth College case.” The younger Francis 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1870 and from the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1877, and then studied in Berlin. In 1879 
he became instructor in biblical philology at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in 18B1 an associate professor of the same 
subject, and in 1890 professor of Hebrew and cognate languages.^ 
Dr Brown’s published works have won him honorary degrees 
from the universities of Glasgow and Oxford, as well as from 
Dartmouth and Yale; they are, with- the exception of The 
Christian Point of View (1902 | with Profs. A. C. McGiffert and 
G. W, Knox), almost purely linguistic and lexica], and include 
Assyriolof^y : its Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study (1885), 
and the important revision of Gesenius, undertidcen with S. R. 
Driver and C. A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament (iSgx-^igoS)* 


' In 1908 be succeeded Charles Cutbbert Hall (1832-1908) as 
pri'sident of the seminary* 


BROWN, SIR GEORGE (1790-1865), British soldier, was bom 
and educated in Elgin, S^tland. He obtained a commission 
in the 43rd (now ist Bn. Oxfordshire) Light Infantry in 1806, was 
promoted lieutenant a few months later, and saw active service 
for the first time in the Mediterranean and at Copenhagen, 
1806 and 1807. The 43rd was one of the earliest arrivals in 
Spain when the Peninsular War broke out, and Brown was 
with his regiment at Vimeiro, and in the Corunna retreat. Later 
in 1809 the famous Light Division was formed, and with Crau- 
furd he was present at all the actions of 1810-1811, being severely 
wounded at Talavera ; he was then promoted captain and 
attended the Staff College at Great Marlow until (late in 18x2) he 
returned to the Peninsula as a captain in the 85th, With this 
regiment he served under Major-General Lord Aylmer at the 
N^elle and Nive, his conduct winning for him the rank of major. 
The 85th was next employed under General Robert Ross in 
America, and Brown, who received a severe wound at the action 
of Bladensburg, was promoted to a lieut. -colonelcy. At the age of 
I twenty-five, withabnlliantwarrecord, he received an appointment 
at the Horse Guards, and remained in London for over twenty- 
five years in various staff positions. He was made a colonel and 
K.H. in 1831, and by 1852 had arrived at the rank of lieut. - 
general and the dignity of k.C.B. At this time he was adjutant- 
general, but on the appointment of Lord Hardinge to the post 
of commander-in-chief, Brown left the Horse Guards. In 1854, 
on the despatch of a British force to the East, Sir (ieorge Brown 
was appointed to command the Light Division. This he led in 
action, and administered in camp, on Peninsular principles, 
and, whilst preserving the strictest discipline to a degree which 
came in for criticism, he made himself beloved by his men. 
At Alma he had a horse shot under him. At Inkerman he was 
wounded whilst leading the French Zouaves into action. In 
the following year, when an expedition against Kertch and the 
Russian communications was derided upon, Brown went in 
command of the British contingent. He was invalided home 
on the day of Lord Raglan’s death. From March i860 to 
March 1865 he was commander-in-chief in Ireland. At the 
time of his" death in 1865 he was general and G.C.B., colonel 
of the 32nd Regiment and colonel-in-chief of the Rifle Brigade. 

BROWN, GEORGE (1818-1880), Canadian journalist and 
statesman, was bom in Edinburgh on the 29tb of November 
1818, and was educated in his native city. With his father, 
Peter Brown (d. 1863), he emigrated to New York in 1838 ; and 
in 1843 they removed to Toronto, and began the publication 
of The Banner y a politico-religious paper in support of the newly 
formed Free Church of Scotland. In 1844 ho liegan, independ- 
ently of his father, the issue of the Toronto Globe. This paper, 
at first weekly, became in 1853 a daily, and through the ability 
and energy of Brown, came to possess an almost tyrannical 
influence over the political opinion of Ontario. In 1851 he 
entered the Canadian parliament as member for Kent county. 
Though giving at first a modified support to the Reform govern- 
ment, he soon broke with it and became leader of the Radical 
or “ Clear Grit ” party. His attacks upon,the Roman Catholic 
church and on the supposed domination in parliament of the 
French Canadian section made him very unpopular in Lower 
Canada, but in Upper Canada his power was great. Largely 
owing to his attacks, the Qerg>’ Reserves were secularized in 1854. 
He championed the complete laicization of the schools in Ontario, 
but unsuccessfully, the Roman Catholic church maintaining 
its right to sepamte schools. He also fought for the representa- 
tion by population of the two provinces m parliament, the Act 
of Union (1841) having granted an equal number of repre- 
sentatives to each. This principle of Rep. by Pqx.” was con- 
ceded by the British North America Act (1867). In 1853 
Brown became premier of ** The Short Administration,” which 
was defeated and compelled to resign after an existence of 
two days. 

He was one of the earliest advocates of a federation of me 
British colonies in North America, and in 1864, to accomplish 
this end, entered into a coalition with his bitter persona! and 
politick opponent, Mr (afterwards Sir) John A, Macdonald. 
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Largely owing to Brownes efforts, Federation was carried through 
the House, but on the axst of December 1865 he resigned from 
the G)alition government, though continuing to support its 
Federation policy, ^d in 1867 he was defeated in South Ontario 
and never sat in the House. In great measure owing to his 
energy, and in spite of much concealed opposition from the 
French>Canadians, the North-West Territories were purchased 
by the new Dominion. In December 1873 he was called to the 
Canadian senate, and in 1874 was appointed by the imperial 
government joint plenipotentiary with Sir Edward Thornton 
to negotiate a reciprocity treaty between Canada and the United 
States. The negotiations were successful, but the draft treaty 
failed to pass the United States Senate. Soon afterwards 
Brown refused the lieutenant-governorship of Ontario, and on 
two subsequent occasions the offer of knighthood, devoting 
himself to the Globe and to a model farm at Bow Park near 
Brantford. On the 25th of March 1880 he was shot by a dis- 
charged employ^, and died on the 9th of May. 

His candour, enthusiasm and open tolerance of the opinions 
of others made him many warm friends and many fierce enemies. 
He was at his best in his generous protests against all privileges, 
social, political and religious, and in the self-sacrificing patriot- 
ism which enabled him to fiing aside his personal prejudices, 
and so to make Federation possible. 

See J. C. Dent, Canadian Portrait Gallery (Toronto, ifioo). The 
official Life, by the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, is decidedly parti.san. 
A Life by John Lewis is included in the Makers of Canada senes 
(Toronto). (W. L. G.) 

BROWN, HENRY KIRKE (1814-1886), American sculptor, 
was bom in Leyden, Massachusetts, on the 24th of February 
1814. He began to paint portraits while quite a boy, studied 
painting in Boston under Chester Harding, learned a little about 
modelling, and in 1836-1839 spent his summers working as a 
railroad engineer to earn enough to enable him to study further. 
He spent four years (1842-1846) in Italy ; but returning to 
New York he remained distinctively American, and was never 
dominated, as were so many of the early American sculptors, 
by Italian influence. He died on the loth of July 1886 at New- 
burgh, New York. His equestrian statues are excellent, notably 
that of General Winfield Scott (1874) in Washington, D.C., 
and one of George Washington (1856) in Union Square, New 
^'^)rk City, which was the second equestrian statue made in 
the United States, following by three years that of Andrew 
Jackson in Washington by Clark Mills (1815-1883), Brown was 
one of the first in America to cast his own bronzes. Among his 
other works are : Abraham Lincoln (Union Square, New York 
City); Nathanael Greene, Cieorge Clinton, Philip Kearney, and 
Richard Stockton (all in the National Statuary Hall, Capitol, 
Washington, D.C.); De Witt Clinton and “The Angel of the 
Resurrection,” both in Greenwood cemetery, New York City ; 
and an “ Aboriginal Hunter,” 

His nephew and pupil, Henry Kirke Bush-Brown (b. 1857), 
also became prominent among American sculptors, his “ Bu&lo 
Hunt,” equestrian statues of Generals Me^e and Reynolds 
at Gettysburg, and “ Justinian ” in the New York appellate 
court-house, being his chief works. 

BROWN, JACOB (1775-182S), American soldier, was bom of 
Quaker ancestry, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, on the 9th 
of May 1775. From 1796 to 1798 he was engaged in surveying 
public lands in Ohio ; in 1798 he settled in New York City,' and 
during the period (179^1800) when war with France seemed 
imminent he acted as military secretary to Alexander Hamilton,, 
then inspector-general of the United States army. Subsequently 
he purchased a large tract of land in Jefferson county, New York, 
where he founded the town of Brownville. There he served as 
county judge, and attained the rank (1810) of brigadier-general 
in the state militia. On the outbreak of the second war with 
Great Britain (lEra) he was placed in command of the New York 
state frontier from Oswego to Lake St Francis (near Cornwall, 
Ontario) and lepeUed the British attacks on Ogdensbuxg (October 
4, xSia) and S^ett’s Harbor (May 29, 1813). In July 18x3 
he waa oommissioned brigadier-general in the regular army, and 


in January 1814 he was promoted major-general and succeeded 
General James Wilkinson in command of the forces at Niagara. 
Early in the summer of 18x4 he undertook offensive operations, 
and his forces occupied Fort Erie, and, on the 5th of Tul]^, at 
Chippawa, Ontario, defeated the British under General Fweas 
Riall (r. 1769-1851). On the 35th of July, with General Winfield 
Scott, he fought a hotly contested, but mdectsive, battle with the 
British under General Gordon Dnmunond (177 1*1854) Lundy’s 
Lane, where he was twice wounded. Alter the war ^ remained 
in the army, of which he was the commanding general from 
March 1821 until his death at Washington, D.C., on the 34th of 
February 1838. 

BROWN, JOHN (1715-1766), British divine and author, was 
bom at Rothbury, Northumberland, on the 5th of November 
1715. His father, a descendant of the Browns of Goalston, near 
Haddington, became vicar of Wigton in that year. Young 
Brown was educated at St John’s College, Cambrij^; and 
after graduating at the head of the list of wranglers in 1735, 
he took holy orders, and was appointed minor canon and lecturer 
at Carlisle. In 1745 he distinguished himself in the defence ol 
Carlisle as a volunteer, and in 1747 was appointed chaplain to 
Dr Osbaldiston, on his admission to the bishopric of Carlisle. 
His poem, entitled “ Honour ” (1743), was followed by the 
“ Essay on Satire.” This gained for him the friendship of 
William Warburton, who introduced him to Ralph Allen, of 
Prior Park, near Bath. In 1751 Brown dedicated to Allen his 
Essay on the Charaeteristics of Lord Shaftesbu^, containing an 
able defence of the utilitarian philosophy, praised later by John 
Stuart Mill (Westminster Review^ vol. xxix. p. 477). In 1756 he 
was promoted by the earl of Hardwicke to the living of Great 
Horkesley in Essex, and in the following year he took the degree 
of D.D. at Cambridge. He was the author of two plays, oar- 
barossa (1754) and Athelstane (1756); Garrick played in both, 
and the first was a success. The most popular of his works was 
the Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times (2 vols., 
1757-1758), a bitter satire which pleased a public depressed by 
the ill-success in the conduct of the war, and ready to welcome 
an attack on luxury and kindred evils. Other works are the 
Additional Dialogue of the Dead between Pericles and Cosmo . . . 
(1760), in vindication of Chatham’s policy ; and the Dissertation 
on the Rise, Union and Power, fyc., of Poetry and Music (1763), 
He was consulted in connexion with a scheme of education which 
Catherine II. of Russia desired to introduce into her dominions. 
A memorandum on the subject by Dr Brown led to an offer on 
her part to entertain him at St Petersburg as her adviser on the 
subject. He had bought a postchaise and various other thi^ 
for the journey, when he was persuaded to relinquish the design 
on account of his gout. He had been subject to fits of melim- 
choly, and, influenced perhaps by disappointment, he committed 
suicide on the 23rd of September 1766. 

There is a detailed account of John Brown by Andrew Kippis in 
Biographia Britannica (1780). containing the text of the negotiatkms 
for his journey to Russia, and of a long letter in whicli he outlinet 
the principles of the scheme he would have proposed. See also 
T. Davies, Memoirs of , David Garrick (2780), chap. xbc. 

BROWN, JOHN (x 733-1787), Scottish divine, was bom at 
Carpow, in Perthshire. He was almost entirely self-educated, 
having acquired a knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
while employed as a shepherd. His early eaxetr was varied, 
and he was in succession a packman, a soldier in the Edinburgh 
garrison in 1745, and a school-master. He was, from 1750 till 
nis death, minister of the Burgher branch of the Secession church 
(see United Presbyterian Church) in Haddington. From 
1786 he was professor of divinity for htt denomination, and was 
mainly responsible for the training of its ministiy. He gained 
a just reputation for learning and piety. The best of bis many 
wm’ks are his Self-Interpreting BiHe and Dictionary of the Bibie, 
works that were bng very popular. The former was trandated 
mto Welsh. He also wrote w ExfUcaHon of the Wesfminsier 
Confession, and a number of biogrmical and historical idxetdies. 

raoWN, JOHN (1735-1788), Sottish physician, was horn 
in 1 735 at Lintlaws or at Preston, Berwickshire. Aft^ attending 
the parish school at Duns, he went to Edinbuigb and entem 
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the divinity classes at the university, supporting himself by 
private tuition. In 1759 he seems to have discontinued his 
theological studies, and to have begun the study of medicine. 
He sot)n attracted the notice of William Cullen, who engaged him 
as private tutor to his family, and treated him in some respects 
as an assistant profeiisor. In time, however, he quarrelled with 
Cullen, as with the professors of the university in general, and 
from about 1778 his public lectures contained vigorous attacks 
on all preceding systems of medicine and Cullen’s in particular. 
In 1780 he published his FAementa Medicinae, expounding his 
own, or a.s it was then called the Brunonian, theory of medicine, 
which for a lime had a great vogue. In 1786 he set out for 
London in the vain hope of bettering his fortunes, and died 
there of apoplexy on the 17th of October 1788. 

An fclrtion of his works, with notice of his life by his son, William 
Cullen Urown, appeared in 1804. 

BROWN, JOHN 784-1858), Scottish divine, grandson of the 
last-named, was born at Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, on the 
1 2th of July 1784. He studied at Glasgow University, and 
afterwards at the divinity hall of the “ Burgher ” branch of the 
** Secession " church at Selkirk, under the celebrated George 
Lawson. In 1806 he was ordained minister of the Burgher 
congregation at Biggar, Lanarkshire, where he laboured for 
sixteen years. While there he had an interesting controversy 
with Robert Owen the socialist. Transferred in 1822 to the 
charge of Rose Street church, Edinburgh, he at once took a high 
rank as a preacher. In 1829 he succeeded James Hall at 
Broughton Place church, Edinburgh. In 1835 he was appointed 
one of the professors in the theological hall of the {^'cession 
church, and, great as was his ability as a preacher and pastor, 
it was probably in this sphere that he rendered his most valuable 
service. He had been the first in Scotland to use in the pulpit 
the exegetical method of exposition of Scripture, and as a pro- 
fessor he illustrated the method and extended its use. To him 
chiefly is due the abandonment of the principle of interpretation 
according to the “ analogy of faith, which practically sub- 
ordinated the Bible to the creed. Brown’s exegesis was marked 
by rare critical sagacity, exact and extensive scholarship, 
unswerving honesty, and a clear, logical style ; and his expository 
works have thus a permanent value. He had a considerable 
share in the Apocrypha controversy, and he was throughout life 
a vigorous and consistent upholder of anti-state-church or 
“ voluntar>’ ” views. His two sermons on The Law of Christ 
res^clin^ civil obediencf, especially in the payment of tribute^ 
called forth by a local grievance from which he had personally 
suffered, were afterwards published with extensive additions 
and notes, and are still regarded as an admirable statement and 
defence of the voluntary principle. The part he took in the 
discussion on the Atonement, which agitated all the Scottish 
churches, led to a formal charge of heresy against him by those 
who held the doctrine of a limited atonement. In 1845, ^^l*^** 
u protracted trial, he was acquitted by the synod. From that 
time he enjoyed the thorough confident of his denomination 
(after 1847 merged in “ the United Presbyterian church ”), 
of which in his later years he was generally regarded as the 
leading representative. He died on the 13th of October 1858. 
His chief works wdlre : Expository Discourses on First Peter 
ft 848); Exposition of the Discourses and Sayings of our Lord 
u8$o) ; Expotition of our Lord's Intercessory Prayer (1850); 
The Resurrection of Life (1851); Expository Discourses on 
Galatians (1853) ; and Analytical Exposition of the Epistle to (he 
Romans (1857). 

Spo M^oi> of John Brown, D.D„ by John Cairns (t86o). 

BROWN, JOHN (1800-1859), Arod^can abolitionist, leader 
of the famous attack upon Harper's Ferry, in 1859, was bom on 
the 9th of May 1800, at Torrington, Connecticut. He is said to 
have been descended from Peter Brown, who went to America in 
the Mayflower, and he was the grandson of Captain John Brown, 
who served in the War of Independence. He was taken by his 
father, Owen Brown, to Hudson, Ohio, in 1805. At the a^e of 
eighteen he began to prepare himself for the Congregational 
ministry but soon changed his mind and turned his attention 
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to land surveying. He engaged successively in the tanning 
business, in sheep-raising, and in th€ wool trade, but met with 
little success and in 1842, at Akron, Ohio, became bankrupt. 
In 1849, after having lived in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts, he removed to North Elba, N.Y., where he engaged in 
fanning on part of the land which was being given in small tracts, 
by its owner Gerrit Smith, to negro settlers. Long before this 
he had conceived a strong hatred for the institution of slavery, 
and had determined to do what he could to bring about its 
destruction. In 1854 five of his sons removed to Kansas, where 
the violent conflict was beginning between the “ free-state ” 
and the pro-slaveiy settlers, and in the following year Brown, 
leaving the rest of his family at North Elba, joined them, settling 
near Osawatomie and immediately becoming a conspicuous 
figure in the border warfare. His name became particularly 
well known in connexion with the so-called Pottawatomie 
massacre,” the killing in cold blood, on the 25th of May 1856, 
by men under his orders, of five pro-slavery settlers in retaliation 
for the murder a short time previously of five “ free-state ” 
settlers. He also on the and of June, at the head of about 
thirty men, captured Captain H. C. Pate and twenty-two pro- 
slavery men at Black Jack, and on the 30th of August 1856, 
with a small body of supporters, vigorously resisted an attack 
of a superior pro-slavery force upon Osawatomie. Brown then 
visited the Eastern states for the purpose of raising money tu 
be used in the Kansas struggle and of arousing the people 
against slavery. After spending a short time in Kansas, in 
1858-1859 he proceeded to carry out a long-cherished scheme 
for facilitating the escape of fugitive slaves by establishing 
in the mountains of Virginia a stronghold in which such fugitives 
could take refuge and defend themselves against their pursuers. 
At Chatham, Canada, with eleven white and thirty-five negro 
associates, he adopted a “ Provisional Constitution and Ordinance 
for the People of the United States." Brown was elected com- 
mander-in-chief, and from among this group a secretary of state, 
a secretary of war, a secretary of the treasury, and members of 
Congress were chosen. Later, with only twenty-two men supplied 
with arms furnished by the Massachusetts-Kansas committee, 
and with funds contributed (in ignorance of Brown’s plans) by his 
intimate associates, Theodore Parker, George L. Stearns, T. \S\ 
Higginson, and F. B. Sanborn, all of Boston, and Gerrit Smith, of 
Peterboro, New York, he removed to a farm near Harper’s Fenr}*, 
the site of a Federal arsenal, which he intended to capture as a 
preliminary to the carrying out of the main part of his plan. 
On the night of the i6th of October 1859, with only eighteen men, 
five of whom were negroes, he made the attack, easily capturing 
the arsenal and taking about sixty of the leading citizens prisoners 
to be used as hostages. On the following morning Brown and 
his followers were vigorously attacked, and on the iSth—a small 
force of United States marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee 
having arrived — were overpowered, Brown being seriously 
wounded after he had surrendered. Of the twenty-two men 
who had participated in the raid, ten were killed, seven were 
taken prisoners, and five escaped. On the other side five were 
killed and nine wounded. Brown was committed to the Charles- 
town, Virginia (now West Virginia), gaol on the 19th of October; 
on the 27th his trial began ; on the 3rst he was convicted of 
** treason, and conspiring and advising with slaves and other 
rebels, and murder in the first degree ” ; and on the 2nd of 
December he was hanged at Charlestown. His fellow-prisoners 
were likewise hanged soon afterwards. Brown was buried at 
North Elba, New York. The attack upon Harper’s Ferry 
created widespread excitement, particularly in the Southern 
states ; and among the abolitionists in the North Brown was 
looked upon as a martyr to their cause. Shortly after his death 
a famous popular song became widely current in the North, 
beginning 

John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on. 

Intensely relipous in his nature, Brown possessed something 
of the gloomy uinaticism of hts Puritan ancestors. The secret 
of his whole career lies in his emf^iaHc conviction, to use the 
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words of Wendell PhilUf^, that he had letters of marque from 
God ; that he had a divhie commission to destroy slavery by 
violent means. He scouted the “ milk and water principles ** 
of the milder abolitionists^ advocated vigorous resistance to the 
slave power, and expressed his ideas by actions rather than by 
w'ords. It now seems that this policy aided very little in making 
Kansas a fm state, and that the attack on Harper’s Ferr)', 
while creating much feeling at the moment, had very littie 
effect on the subsequent course of events. It is safe to assume 
that secession and civil war would have followed the election 
of Lincoln if there had been no such raid into Viiginia. 

Brown was twice married and was the father of twenty 
children, eight of whom died in early childhood. His sons 
aided him in all his undertakings, two of them being killed at 
Harper’s Ferry ; and Owen Brown, who died in 1889, was long 
the only survivor of the attack. 

The best biography is that by !•'. B. Sanborn (ed.), Life and Letters 
of John brown (Boston, 1885). Also see R. J. Hinton's John Brown 
and His Men (New Vork. 1894); James Redpaih's Publii^ Life of 
Captain John Brown (Boston. i8?>o) ; Von Holst's essay, John 
Brown (Boston. 1889) ; and J. F. inodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of iSjo {^evr York, tSgo- 1906). 

BROWN, JOHN (1810-1882), Scottish physician and author, 
son of John Brown (1784-1858), was bom at Biggar, Scotland, 
on the 22nd of Septeml^r 1810, He graduated as M.D. at the 
university of Edinburgh in 1833, and practised as a physician 
in that city. His reputation, however, is based on the two 
x'olumes of essays, Horae Subsecivae (i.e. “ leisure hours **) 
(1858, t86j), John Leech and other Papers (1882), Rob and His 
Friends (1859), and Marjorie Fleming : a Sketch (1863). The 
first volume of Horae Subsecivae deals chiefly with the equipment 
and duties of a physician, the second with subjects outside his 
profession. He was emphatic in his belief that an author should 
publish nothing “ unless he has something to say, and has done 
ins l>cst to say it aright.” Acting on this principle, he published 
little himself, and only after subjecting it to the severest criticism. 

1 1 is work is invariably characterized by humour and tenderness. 
He suffered during the latter years of his life from pronounced 
attacks of melancholy, and died on the iith of May 1882. 

See also E. 1 *. Md^reii, Dt John Bromt and his Sister Isabella 
;4th ed., 1890) ; and Letters of Dr John Brown, edited by his son 
and D. Forrest, with biography by E. T. M'Larcn (1907). 

BROWN, SIR JOHN (1816-1896), English armour plate 
manufacturer, was born at Sheffield on the 6th of December 
181O, the son of a slater. He was apprenticed when fourteen 
years old to a Sheffield firm who manufactured files and table 
(utlery. Impressed with Brown’s ability, the senior partner 
offered him the control of the business (Earl Horton and Co.) 
and advanced some of the necessary capital. Brown invented 
in 1848 the conical steel spring buffer for railway wagons, and in 
i860, after seeing the French ship “ La Gloire ” armoured with 
liammcred plate, he determined to attempt the production of 
armour for the British nav}’ by a rolling process. The experiment 
was successful, and led to admiralty orders for armour plate 
sufficient to protect about three-quarters of the navy. In 1856 
Brown had started the Atlas Works in Sheffield, which soon 
produced, beside armour plates and railway buffers, ordnance 
forgings, steel rails, railway carriage axles and tires. The works 
covered thirty acres and employed eventually more than four 
thousand workmen. Besides supplying iron to the Sheffield 
steel trade. Brown himself successfully developed the Bessemer 
process. In 1864, after his business had been converted into a 
limited company, he retired. He died at Bromley, Kent, on the 
27th of December 1896. Among the honours conferred upon 
him was a knighthood in 1867, the office of mayor of Sheffield 
in 1862 and 1863, and that of Master Cutler in 1865 and x866. 

BROWN, JOHN OBORGl (X83X- ), American painter, 

was bom in Durham, England, on the ixth of November 1831. 
He studied at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the Edinbuigh Academy, 
and alter removii^ to New York Gty in 1853, at the schools of 
the National Academy of Design, of which he afterwards became 
a member. In 1866 he became one of the charter members of 
the WaterOolour Society, of which he was president from 1887 
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to 1904. He generally confined himself to representations of 
street child hie, bo^bkeks, newsboys, 8cc. ; his Passing 
Show” (Paris, Salon, 1877) wxd “Street Boys at Play ” (Paris 
Exhibition, 1900) are go^ examples of his popular talent. 

BROWN, ROBERT (X773-1858), British botanist, was bom 
on the 21st of December 1773 at Montrose, and was educated 
at the grammar school of his native town, where he had as 
contemporaries Joseph Hume and James Mill. In 1787 he 
entered Marischal College, Aberdeen, but two years afterwards 
removed to Edinburgh University, where his taste- for botany 
attracted the attention of John Walker (i73x-*i8o3), then pro- 
fessor of natural history in the university. In 1795 obtained 
a commission in the Forfarshire regiment of Fencible Infantry 
as “ ensign and assistant surgeon,” and served in tiie north of 
Ireland. In 1798 he made the acquaintance of Sir Joseph 
Banks, by whom in 1801 he was offered the post of naturalist 
to the expedition fitted out under Captain Matthew Flinders 
for the survey of the then almost unknown coasts of Australia. 
Ferdinand Bauer, afterwards familiarly associated with Brown 
in his botanical discoveries, was draughtsman ; William Westall 
was landscape painter ; and among the midshipmen was one 
afterwards destined to rise into fame as Sir John Franklin. In 
1805 the expedition returned to England, having obtained, 
among other acquisitions, nearly 4000 species of plants, many 
of which were new. Brown was almost immediately appointed 
librarian of the Linnean Society. In this position, though one 
of no great emolument, he had abundant opportunities of 
pursuing his studies ; but it was not until 1810 tl\at he pub- 
lished the first volume of his great work, in Latin, the Prodromm 
Florae Novae Hollandiae et Insulae Van Diemen ^ which did much 
to furtlier the general adoption of A. L. de Jussieu's natural 
system of plant classification. Its merits were immediately 
recognized, and it gave its author an international reputation 
among liotanists. It is rare in its original edition, the author 
having suppressed it, hurt at the Edinburgh Review having 
fallen foul of its Latinity. Witli the exception of a supplement 
published in 1830, no more of the work appeared. In x8io 
Brown became librarian to Sir Joseph Banks, who on his death 
in 1820 bequeathed to him the use and enjoyment of his librar}' 
and collections for life. In 1827 an arrangement was made by 
which these were transferred to the British Museum, with 
Brown’s consent and in accordance with Sir Joseph’s will. 
Brown then became keeper of this new l3otanical department, 
an office which he held until his death. Soon after Banks’s 
decease he resigned the librarianship of the Linnean Society, 
and from 1849 to 1853 he served as its president. He received 
many honours. Elected a fellow of the Royal Society in x Six, he 
received its Copley medal in 1839, for his “ discoveries on the 
subject of vegetable impregnation,” and in 1833 he was elected 
one of the five foreign associates of the Institute of France. 
Among his other distinctions was membership of the order 
“ pour le Mdrite ” of Prussia. In the Academia Caesarea Naturae 
Curiosorum he sat under the cognomen of Ray. He died on the 
loth of June 1858, in the house in Soho Square, London, be- 
queathed to him by Sir Joseph Banks. His works, which 
embrace not only systematic botany, but also plant anatomy 
and physiology, are distinguished by their thoroughness and 
conscientious accuracy, and display powers at once of minute 
detail and of brood generalization. The continual movements 
observed by the microscope among minute particles suspended 
in a liquid were noticed by him in 1827, and hence ore known 
as “ Brownian movements.” 

In 1825-1834 his works up to that date were collected and pub- 
lished in four divisions by Nees von Esenbeck, in German, under 
the title of Vermischte boianische Schriften (l^ipsig and Nuremb^). 
In i86(> the Ray Society reprinted, under the editorsliip of his hiend 
and successor in the keepership of the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum, J. J. Bennct, his complete writings, the Prodromus 
alone excepted. In these Miscellaneous Works (2 vols., with atlas 
of plates) the history of his discoveries can be best followed. 

BROWN, BAMOEL MORIBON (i8r7-i856), Scottish chemist, 
poet and essayist, bom at Haddixxgton on the 231^ of February 
18x7, was the lodrth son of Samuel Brown, tlie founder of 
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itinerating libraries, and grandson of John Brown, author of the 
SilHnterprettng Bible, In 1832 he entered the university of Edin- 
burgh, where, after studying in Berlin and St Petersburg, he 
graduated os M.D. in 1839. About 1840 he was engaged in ex- 
periments by which he sought to prove that “ carbon in certain 
states of combination is susceptible of conversion into silicon,’^ 
and his failure to establish this proposition had much to do with 
his want of success as a candidate for the chair of chemistry 
at Edinburgh in 1843. He held the doctrine that the chemical 
elements arc compounds of equal and similar atoms, and might 
therefore possibly be all derived from one generic atom. In 
1850 he published a tragedy, Galileo Galilei, and two volumes 
of his Lectures on the Atomic Theory and Essays Scientific and 
Literary appeared in 1858, with a preface by his kinsman Dr John 
Brown, the author of Horae Subsecivae. He died at Edinburgh 
on the 20th of September 1856. 

BROWN, THOMAS (1663-1704), English satirist, of “ facetious 
memory ” as Addison designates him, was the son of a farmer 
at Shifnal, in Shropshire, and was horn in 1663. He was entered 
in 1678 at Christ Church, Oxford, where he is said to have escaped 
expulsion by the famous lines beginning, “ 1 do not love thee, 
Dr Fell.” He was for three years schoolmaster at Kingston-on- 
Thames, and afterwards settled in London. Under the pseu- 
donym of Dudly Tomkinson he wrote a satire on Dryden, The 
Reasons of Mr Bays changing his Religion : considered in a 
Dialogue between Crites, Eugenius and Mr Bays, wdth two 
other parts having separate titles (1688-1690, republished with 
additions in 1691). He was the author of a great variety of 
poems, letters, dialogues and lampoons, full of humour and j 
erudition, but coarse and scurrilous. His writings have a certain 
value for the knowledge they display of low life in London. | 
He died on the i6th of June 1704, and was buried in the cloister j 
of Westminster Abbey. 1 

His collected works were published m 1707-1708. The second ' 
volume contains a collection ot iMters from the Dead to the Living, 
some of which are translated from the French. His Comical Romance 
done into Hnglish (1772, the Raman Camique of Scarron) was reprinted 
in i8u2. 

BROWN, THOMAS (1778-1820), Scottish philosopher, was 
born at Kirkmabreck, Kirkcudbright, where his father was 
parish clergyman. He was a boy of a refined nature, a wide 
reader and an eager student. Educated at several schools in 
London, he went to Edinburgh University in 1792, where he 
attended Duguld Stewart’s moral philosophy class. His attend- 
ance was desultory, and he does not appear to have completed 
his arts course. After studying law for a time he took up 
medicine ; his graduation thesis De Somno was well received. 
But his great strength lay in metaphysical analysis, as was shown 
in his answer to the objections raised against the appointment 
of Sir John Leslie to the mathematical professorship (1805). 
Leslie, a follower of Hume, was attacked by the clerical party 
as a sceptic and an infidel, and Brown took the opportunity to 
defend llume’s doctrine of causality as in no way inimical to 
religion. His defence, at first only a pamphlet, became in its 
third edition a lengthy treatise entitled Inquiry into the Relation 
0] Cause and Effect, and is a fine specimen of Brown’s analytical 
faculty. In 1806 he became a medical practitioner in partner- 
ship with James Gregory, but, tliough successful in his profession, 
preferred literature and philosophy. After twice failing in the 
attempt to gain a professorship in the university, he was invited, 
during an illness of Dugald Stewart in the session of 1808-1809, 
to act as his substitute, and during the following session he 
undertook a great part of Stewart’s work. The students received 
him with enthusiasm, due partly to his^ splendid rhetoric and 
^mrtly to the novelty and ingenuity of his views. In i8io he 
was appointed as colleague to Stewart, a position which he held 
for the rest of his life. He wrote his lectures at high pressure, 
and devoted much time to the editing and publication of ^e 
numerous poems which he had written at various times durii^ 
his life. He was also engaged in preparing an abstract of his 
lectures as a handbook for his class. His ^alth, never strong, 
gave way under the strain of his work. He was advised to Ukt 
a voyage to London, where he died on the and of April 1820. 


His friend and biographer, David Welsh (179^1845), super- 
intended the publication of his text-book, the Physiology of the 
Human Mind, and his Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind was published by his successors, John Stewart and the 
Rev. E. Mihoy. The latter was received with great enthusiasm 
both in England (where it reached its 19th edition) and in 
America, but recent criticism has lessened its popularity and it 
is now almost forgotten. 

Brown’s philosophy occupies an intermediate place between 
the earlier Scottish school and the later analytical or associational 
psychology. To the latter Brown really belonged, but he had 
preserved certain doctrines of the older school which were out 
of harmony with his fundamental view. He still retained a 
small quantum of intuitive beliefs, and did not appear to see that 
the very existence of these could not be explained by his theory 
of mental action. This intermediate or wavering position 
accounts for the comparative neglect into which his works have 
now fallen. They did much to excite thinking, and advanced 
many problems by more than one step, but they did not furnish 
a coherent system, and the doctrines which were then new have 
since l>een worked out with greater consistency and clearness. 

Brown wrote a criticism of Darwin’s Zoonomia (1798), and 
was one of the first contributors to the Edinburgh Review, in the 
second number of which he published a criticism of the Kantian 
philosophy, based entirely on Villcrs’s French account of it. 
Among his poems, which are modelled on Pope and .\kenside 
and rather commonplace, may be mentioned : Paradise of 
Coquettes (1814) ; Wanderer in Norway ( 1815) ; Warfiend (1816) ; 
Bower of Spring (1817); Agnes (1818) ; Emily (1819); a 
collected edition in 4 vols. appeared in 1820. 

For a severe criticism of Brown’s philosophy, see Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Discussions and Lectures on Metaphysics ; and lor a high estimate 
of his merits, .see J. S. Mill’s Examination of Hamilton, Set* also 
D. Welsh's Account of (he Life and Writings, 6>>c. (1825); M 'Cosh’s 
Scottish Philosophy, pp. 317-337. The only Overman writer who 
seems to have known anything of Brown is Beneku, who lound in 
him anticipations of some of his own doctrines. See Die neue 
Psychologic, pp. 320-330. 

BROWN, THOMAS EDWARD (1830-1897), British poet, 
scholar and divine, was born on the 5th of May 1830, at Douglas, 
Isle of Man. His father, the Rev. Robert Brown, held the 
living of St Matthew’s — a homely church in a poor districL. 
His mother came of Scottish parentage, though born in the 
island. Thomas, the sixth of ten children, was but two years 
old when the family removed to Kirk Braddun vicarage, a short 
distance from Douglas, where his father (a scholar of no univer- 
sity, but so fastidious about composition that he would have 
some sentences of an English classic read to him before answering 
an invitation) took share with the parish schoolmaster in tutoring 
the clever boy until, at the age of fifteen, he was entered at 
King William’s College. Here his abilities soon declared them- 
selves, and hence he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
his position (as a servitor) cost him much humiliation, which 
he remembered to the end of his life. He won a double first, 
however, and was elected a fellow of Oriel i*> April 1854, Dean 
Goisford having refused to promote him to a senior studentship 
of his own college, on the ground that no servitor had ever before 
attained to that honour. Although at that time an Oriel fellow- 
ship conferred a deserved distinction, Brown never took kindly 
to the life, but, after a few terms of private pupils, returned to 
the Isle of Man as vice-principal of his old school. He had been 
ordained deacon, but did not proceed to priest’s orders for many 
years. In 1857 he married his cousin, Miss Stowell, daughter 
of Dr Stowell of Ramsey, and soon afterwards left the island 
once more to become headmaster of the Crypt school, Gloucester 
— a position which in no long time he found intolerable. From 
Gloucester he was summoned by the Rev. John Percival (after- 
wards bishop of Hereford), who had recently been appointed to 
the struggling young foundation of Qifton College, which he 
soon raised to be one of the great public schools. Percival 
wanted a master for the modem side, and made an appointment 
to meet Brown at Oxford ; “ and there,” he writes, “ as chance 
would have it, I met him standing at tke comer of St Mary’s 
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Entry, in a somewhat Johnsonian attitude, fouivsquare, his 
hands deep in pockets to keep himsdf still, and looking 
decidedly voicanicu We very soon came to terms, and I left him 
there under> promise to come to Clifton as my colleague at the 
beginning of the following term.'' At Qifton Brown remained 
from September 1863 to July 1892, when he retired— to the 
great regret of boys and meters alike, who had long since come 
to regard “T.E.B/s ^^ genius, and even his eccentricities, with 
a peculiar pride — to spend the rest of his days upon the island 
he had worshipped from childhood and often celebrated in song. 
His poem “ Betsy ” appeared in Macmillan's Magazifte 
(April and May 1873), and was published separately in the same 
year. It ws^ included in Fo'c's'le Yams (1881), which reached 
a second edition in 1889. This volume included at least three 
other notable poems — “ Tommy Big-eyes/’ “ Christmas Rose,** 
and “ Captain Tom and Captain Hugh.” It was followed by 
The Doctor and other Poems (1887), The Manx Witch and other 
Poems (1889), and Old John and other Poems — a volume mainly 
lyrical (1893). Since his death all these and a few additional 
lyrics and fragments have been published in one volume by 
Messrs Macmillan under the title of The Collected Poems of T. E. 
Brown (1900). His familiar letters (edited in two volumes by 
an old friend, Mr S. T. Irwin, in 1900) l>ear witness to the rest 
he carried back to his native country, although his thoughts 
often reverted to Clifton. In Octoljer 1897 he returned to the 
school on a visit. He was the guest of one of the house-masters, 
and on Friday evening, 29th C)otol)er, he gave an address to the 
boys of the house. He had spoken for some minutes with his 
usual vivacity, when his voice grew thick and he was seen to 
stagger. He died in less than two hours. Brown*s more im- 
[Mjrtant poems are narrative, and written in the Manx dialect, 
with a free use of pauses, and sometimes with daring irregularity 
of rhythm. A rugged tenderness is their most characteristic 
note ; but the emotion, while almost equally explosive in mirth 
and in tears, remains an educated emotion, disciplined by a 
scholar’s sense of language. They breathe the fervour of an 
island patriotism (humorously aware of its limits) and of a simple 
natural piety. In his lyrics he is happiest when yoking one or 
the other of these emotions to serve a philosophy of life, often 
audacious, but always genial. (A. T, <,^,-C.) 

BROWN, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1784-1864), British merchant 
and banker, founder of the banking-house of Brown, Shipley 
& Co., was born at Ballymena, Ireland, on the 30th of May 1784, 
the son of an Irish linen-merchant. At the age of sixteen he 
accompanied his father and brothers to Baltimore, Maryland, 
IT.S.A., whither it had been decided to transfer the family 
business, but in 1809 left America for Liverpool. Here he estal> 
lished a branch of the firm, which had now begun to deal largely 
in raw cotton as well as linen and soon afterwards developed into 
one of general merchants and finally bankers. Brown became 
one of the leaders in Liverpool commerce, and in 1832 took a 
principal share in the reform of the system of dock-management 
then in vogue at that port. The great financial crisis of 1837 
seriously threatened the ruin of the firm, but on Brown’s urgent 
representations as to the multiplicity of interests involved the 
Bank of England agreed to advance him 2,000,000 to tide matters 
over. Actually Brown only found it necessary to apply for 
£1,000,000, which he repaid within six months. His business, 
both mercantile and banking, continued to increase/ and in 1844 
he was in possession of a sixth of the trade between Great Britain 
and the United States. “There is hardly,** declared Richard 
Cobden at this period, “ a wind that blows, or a tide that flows 
in the Mersey, that does not bring a ship freighted with cotton or 
some other costly commodity for Mr Brown’s house.*’ In 1856 
the friction between the British and American governments due 
to the enlistment by British consuls of recruits for the Crimean 
War was largely alla>'ed by the action of Brown, who in an 
interview with Lord Palmerston, then prime-minister, e3q)lained 
the objections taken in America. Ftom 1846 to 1859 he was 
Liberal M.P. for South Lancashire. In i860 he present^ Liver- 
pool with a public library and museum, and in 1863 was made a 
baronet. He died at Liverpool in 1864. 


BROWN, WILUAM LAORENCB (1755-1S30), Scottish divine, 
was bom on the 7th of January 1755 at Utrecht, where his father 
was minister of the English chu^. The father, having been 
appointed professor of ecdesiasticid history at St Andrews, 
returned to Scotland in 1757, and his son went to the grammar 
school of that city, and then to the university. After passing 
through the divinity classes, he went in 1774 to the university of 
Utrecht, where he studied thcolopy and civil law. In 1777 he was 
appointed to the English church in Utrecht, and about 17^ to the 
professorship of moral philosophy and ecclesiastical history in the 
university, to which was soon added the professorship of the 
law of nature. The war which followed the French Revolution 
finally drove Brown in January 1795 to London, where he was 
cordially welcomed. In 1795 magistrates of Aberdeen ap- 
pointed him to the chair of divinity, and soon after he was made 
principal of Marischal ('ollege. In the year 1 800 he was appointed 
chiq>lain in ordinary to the king, and in 1804 dean of the chapel 
royal, and of the order of the Thistle. He died on the iith of 
May 1830. His most widely known works were an Essay on 
ike Natural Equality of Men (1793), which gained the Tcylcr 
Society’s prize ; a treatise On the Existence of the Sufreme 
rr«fa/{;r (1816), to which was awarded the first Burnet prize of 
£1250; and A Comparative View of Christianity ^ and of the other 
Forms of Religion with regard to their Moral Tendency (2 vols., 
1826). 

BROWN a name given in the British army to the flint- 
lock nriusket with which the infantry were formerly armed. The 
term is applied generally to the weapon of the i8th and early 
19th centuries, and became obsolete on the introduction of the 
rifle. The first part of the name derives from the colour of the 
wooden stock, for the name is found much earlier than the intro- 
duction of “ browning ” the barrel of muskets ; “ Bess ” may lie 
either a humorous feminine equivalent of the “ brown-bill/* the 
old weapon of the British infantr>', or a corruption of the 
“ buss,” i.e, box, in “ blunderbuss.” 

BROWNE, EDWARD HAROLD (1811-1891), English bishop, 
was born at Aylesbury and educated at Eton and Cambridge. 
He was ordained in 1836, and two years later was elected senior 
tutor of Ernmanuel College, Cambridge. From 1843 to 1849 
was vice-principal of St David’s College, Lampeter, and in 1854 
was appointed Norrisian professor of divinity at Cambridge. His 
best-known book is the Exposition of the Thirty^nine Articles 
(vol. i., Cambridge, 1850 ; vol. ii., London, 1853), which remained 
for many years a standard work on the subject. In 1864 he was 
consecrated bishop of Ely, and proceeded to reorganize his 
diocese. He maintained that the deposition of Bishop Colenso 
endangered the independence of bishops. Nevertheless, he was 
opposed to Colenso’s criticism of the Bible, and replied to it in 
The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms (1863), written from a 
conservative standpoint. In 1 869 he was one of the consecrating 
prelates when Temple became bishop of Exeter, and endeavoured 
to remove tlie prejudice gainst his appointment by showing that 
Temple was not responsible for the views of other writers in the 
famous Essays and Reviews (1860L He was bishop of Winchester 
from 1873 till 1890, when ill-health compelled him to resign. 

BROWNB, HABLOT KNIGHT (1815-1882), English artist, 
famous as “ Phiz,” the illustrator of the best-known books 
by Charlw Dickens, Charles Lever and Harrison Ainsworth in 
their original editions. His talents in other directions of art were 
I of a very ordinary kind. As an interpreter and illustrator of 
j Dickens’s characters, “ Phiz,” as he always signed his drawings, 

I was in some respects the equal of his rivals Cruikshank and 
Leech, while, in his own way, he excelled them both. Of Hugue- 
not extraction, he was bom in Lambeth on the ixth of June 1815, 
His father died early and left the family badly off. Browne 
was apprenticed to Findcn, the eminent engraver on sted, 
in whose studio he obtained his only artistic education. To 
engraving, however, be was entirely unsuited, and having in 1S33 
secured an important prize from the Society of Arts for a drawing 
of “ John Gilpin,” he abandoned engraving in the following year 
and took to other artistic work, with the ultimate object of 
I becoming a painter. In the spring of 1836 he met Charles 
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Dickerih. It was at the moment when the serial publication 
of Pir^nvick was in danger from the want of a capable inter- 
preter lf)r the illustrations. Dickens knew Browne slightly as the 
illustrator of his little pamphlet Sunday under Three Heads, 
and probably this slight knowledge of his work stood the draughts- 
man in good stead. In the original edition of Pickwick, issued 
in shilling monthly parts from early in 1836 until the end of 1837, 
the first seven plates were drawn by Rol>ert Seymour, a clever j 
illustrator who committed suicide in April 1836. The next two ‘ 
plates were by R. W. Buss, an otherwise successful portrait- 
painter and lecturer, but they were so poor that a change was 
imperative. Browne and W. M. Thackeray called independently 
at the publishers' office with specimens of their powers for 
Dickens's inspection. The novelist preferred Browne. Browne’s 
first two etched plates for Pickwick were signed “ Nemo,” but ^ 
the third was signed ” I*hiz,” a pseudonym which was retained 
in lutiire. When asked to explain why he chose this name j 
he answered that the change from “ Nemo ” to “ Bhiz ” was , 
made “ to harmonize better with Dickens’s Boz.” Possibly j 
Browne adopted it to conceal his identity, hoping one day to 
liecomc famous as a painter. It is to be noted, however, that 
“ Phiz ” is usually attached to his better work and 11 . K. B. 
to his less successful drawings. ” Phiz ” undoubtedly created 
Sam Weller, so far as his well-known figure is concerned, as 
Seymour had created Pickwick. Dickens and “Phiz’* were 
personally good friends in early days, and in 1838 travelled 
together to Yorkshire to see the schools of which Nicholas 
Nickleby became the hero ; afterwards they made several 
journeys of this nature in company to facilitate the illustrator’s 
work. The other Dickens characters which “ Phiz ” realized 
most successfully are perhaps Squeers, Micawber, Guppy, Major 
Bagstock, Mrs (iump, Tom Pinch and, above all, David Copper- 
field. Of the books by Dickens which “ Phiz ” illustrated the 
Ixjst arc David Copperfield, Pickwick, Dombey and Son, Martin 
Chuzzlewit and Bleak House, Browne made several drawings for 
Punch in early days and also towards the end of his life ; his 
cliief work in this direction being the clever design for the wrapper 
which was used for eighteen months from January 1842. He 
also contributed to Punch's Pocket Books. In addition to hb I 
work for Dickens, “ Phiz ” illustrated over twenty of I.ever’s 
novels (the most successful l)eing Harry Lorrequer, Charles 
O'Malley, Jack Hinton and the Knight 0] Gwynne). He also 
illustrated Harrison Ainsworth’s and Frank Smedley's novels. 
Mervyn Clitheroe by Ainsworth is one of the most admirable 
of the artist’s works. Browne was in continual employment 
by publishers until 1867, when he had a stroke of paralysis. 
Although he recovered slightly and made many illustrations on 
wood, they were by comparison inferior productions which the 
draughtsman’s admirers would willingly ignore. In 1878 he was 
awarded an annuity by the Royal Academy. He gradually 
became worse in health, until he died on the 8th of July 1882. 

M<>»1 of Browne’s work was etched on steel plates because these 
yielded a far larger edition than copper. Browne was annoyed 
at some of his etchings being transferred to stone by the publishers 
and printed as lithographic reproductions. Partly with the view 
to prevent this treatment of his work he employed a machine 
to rule a series of lines over the plate in order to obtain what 
appeared to be a tint ; when manipulated with acid this tint 
gave an effect somewhat resembling mezzotint, which at that 
time it was found practically impossible to transfer to stone. 
’I'he illustrations executed by Browne arc particularly noteworthy 
l>ecause they realized exactly what the reader most desired to 
see represented. So skilful was he iu'^wing and composition 
that no part of the story was avoided by reason of the elaborate- 
ness of ^e subject. Whatever was the best incident for illustra- 
tion was always the one selected. 

Sec D. Cro^ Thomson, Habldt Knight Browne, ** Pkit " ; Life 
and Letttfrs (lx>ndon. 1884) ; John Forster, Life of Charles Dichens 
(r.Qndon, 1871-1874) ; F, G. Kitta. “ Phiz " ,* A Memoir (London, 
1882) ; Charles tHchens and his I^trators (London, 1899) ; M. H. 
3 pa'ltnann. The History of Punck (tliadon. 189s). (D. C. T.) 

mOWNIf English poet, was 

born oiP lhfi stai at Burton-upon-Trent, of 


which place his father was vicar. He was educated at l 4 chficld, 
at Westminster school, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After taking his M.A. degree he removed to Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was called to the bar, but never practised. He waarthe author 
of “ Design and Beauty,” a poem addressed to his friend Joseph 
Highmore the painter ; and of “ The Pipe of Tobacco ” which 
parodied Cibber, Ambrose Philips, Thomson, Young, Pope 
and Swift, who were then all living. He was elected to Parlia- 
ment through private interest in 1744 and again in 1747 for the 
borough of Wenlock in Shropshire. In 1754 he published his 
chief work, De Animi Immortalitate, a Latin poem much admired 
bv the scholars of his time. The best of the many translations 
of these verses is by Soame Jenyns. Browne is said by Johnson 
to have been “ one of the first wits of this country.” He was a 
brilliant talker in private life, especially when his tongue was 
loosed by wine ; but he made no mark in public life. He died 
in London on the 14th of February 1760. 

'rwo editions of his Poems (/» Vanotis Siib) 6 cls, Lotto and English, 
were published in 1767 by his son Isaac Hawkins Browne (1745-1818), 
the author of two volumes of essays on religion and morals. One of 
these was printed for private circulation, and is said to have contained 
a memoir. A full account by Andrew Kippis in Biographia BriU 
annica (1780) includes large extracts from lus poems. 

BROWNE, JAMES (1793*-! 841), Scottish man of letters, was 
bom at Whitefield, Perthshire, in 1793. He was educated at 
Edinburgh and at the university of St Andrews, where he 
studied for the church. He wrote a “ Sketch of the History of 
Edinburgh,” for Ewbank's Picturesque Views of that city, 
1823-1825. In 1826 he became a meml^er of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and obtained the degree of LL.D. from King’s 
College, Aberdeen. His works include a Critical Examination 
of Macculloch's Work on the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(1826), Aperfu sur les Hieroglyphes d'^gypte (Paris, 1827), a 
Vindication of the Scottish Bar from the Attacks of Mr Broughton, 
and History of the Highlands and Highland Clans (1834-1836). 
He was appointed editor of the Caledonian Mercury in 1827 ; 
and two years later he became sub editor of the seventh edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britanntca, to which he contributed a large 
number of articles. He died in April 1841. 

BROWNE, SIR JAMES ( i 839" t 896), Anglo-Indian engineer 
and administrator, was the son of Robert Browne of Falkirk 
in Scotland. He was educated at the militar> college, Addis- 
corabe, and received a commission in the Bengal engineers in 
1857. He served in the expedition against the Mahsud Waziris 
in i860, being mentioned in despatches, and in 1863 in the 
Umbeyla campaign, when he was three times mentioned. In 
January 1875 became supierintcndent of works for the building 
of the Indus bridge. In 1877 he was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel, and in 1878-1879 accompanied Sir Donald Stewart as 
political officer during the Afghan War. He took part in several 
engagements, was mentioned in despatches, and received the 
C.B. In 1881 he became colonel, and in 1882 commanded the 
Indian engineer contingent sent to Egypt, being present at the 
battle of Tell-el-Kebir. For his services in Egypt he received 
the 3rd class of the Osmanieh Order and the khedive’s star. 
In 1884 he was appointed engineer in chief of the Sind-Pishin 
railway. In 1888 he was made a K.C.S.I. and in 1889 quarter- 
master-general for India. In 1892 he was appointed agent to 
the governor-general in Baluchistan, in succession to Sir Robert 
Sandeman, his intimate experience of the Baluchis, gained 
during his railway work, having specially fitted him for this post. 
He died suddenly on the 13th of June 1896. Sir James Browne 
was a man of splendid courage and physique, and many tales 
are told of the personal prowess which, together with his sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the natives, made him a popular hero 
among the frontier tribesmen. 

Sec General McLeod innes, The Life and Times of Sir James 
Browne (1905)- 

BROWNE, MAXIMILIAN ULYSSES, Count von, Baron de 
Camus and Mount any (1705-1757), Austrian field marshal, 
was bom at Basel on the 23rd of October 1705. His father 
(Ulysses Freiherr v. Browne, d. 1731) was an Irish exile of 1690, 
who entered the imperial service and in 1716 was made a count 
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of the Empire (Rmksgraf) the emperor Charies VI. His 
uncle George Reichsgraf von Browne (>698-1793), was a distin- 
guished soldier, who rose to the rank of field marshal in the 
Russian army, and was made Reichsgraf by the emperor Joseph 
II. in 177^. The poweHul infkience which he commanded, 
through his father and his wife (ft€e Countess Marie Philippine 
V. Martini tz), advanced the young officer through the subordinate 
grades so rapidly that at the age of twenty-nine he was colonel of 
an infantry regiment But he justified his early promotion in the 
field, and in the Itdian campaign of 1734 he gr^tly distinguished 
himself. In the Tirolese fighting of 1735, unfortunate 

Turkish ww, he won further distinction as a general officer. 
He was a lieutenant field marshal in command of the Silesian 
garrisons when in 1740 Frederick II. and the Prussian army 
overran the province. His careful employment of such resources 
as he possessed materially hindered the king in his conquest 
and gave time for Austria to collect a field army (see Austrian 
Succession, War of the). He was present at Mollwitz, where 
he received a severe wound. His vehement opposition to all 
half-hearted measures brought him frequently into conflict 
with his superiors, but contributed materially to the unusual 
energy displayed by the Austrian armies in 1742 and 1743. In 
the following campaigns Browne exhibited the same qualities 
of generalship and the same impatience of control. In 1745 
he served under Count Traun, and was promoted to the rank 
of Feidzeugmeister. In 1746 he was present in the Italian 
campaign and the battles of Piacenza and Rottofredo. Browne 
himself with the advanced guard forced his way across the 
Apennines and entered Cienoa. He was thereafter placed in 
command of the army intended for the invasion of France, and 
early in 1747 of all the imperial forces in Italy. At the end of the 
war Browne was engaged in the negotiations which led to the 
convention of Nice (January 2 rst, 1 749). He became commander- 
in-chief in Bohemia in 1751, and field marshal two years later. 
He was still in Bohemia when the Seven Years’ War opened 
with Frederick’s invasion of Saxony (1756). Browne’s army, 
advancing to the relief of Pirna (see Seven Year.s’ War), was 
met, and, after a hard struggle, defeated by the king at Lo^sitz, 
but he drew off in excellent order, and soon made another 
attempt with a picked force to reach Pima, by wild mountain 
tracks. The field marshal never .spared himself, bivouacking 
in the snow with his men, and Carlyle records that private 
soldiers made rough shelters over him as he slept. He actually 
reached the Elbe at Schandau, but as the Saxons were unable 
to break out Browne retired, having succeeded, however, in 
delaying the development of Frederick’s operations for a whole 
campaign. In the campaign of 1757 he voluntarily served under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine (q.v.) who was made commander- 
in-chief, and on the 6th of May in that year, while leading a 
bayonet charge at the battle of Prague, Browne, like Schwerin 
on the same day, met his death. He was carried mortally 
wounded into Prague, and there died on the 26th of June, his 
last days embittered by the knowledge that he was unjustly 
held responsible for the failure of the campaign. His name has 
been borne, since 1888, by the 36th Austrian infantiy. 

See Zuverldssiee Lebensbeschreibung V.M, Reichsgrafen, v. B. . . . 
K.-K. Geii.-FeldmarschaU (Frankfurt and Leipzig 1757) : Baron 
O’Cahill, Gesck, der grdssten HefrfUhref (Rastadt, 1763, v. U. pp. 
264-316). 

BHOWNB, PETER (?i665-i735), Irish divine and bishop of 
Cork and Ross, was bom in Co. Dublin, not long after the 
Restoration. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1682, and 
after ten years’ residence obtained a fellowship. In 16^ he was 
made provost of the college, and in the same year published his 
Letter in answer to a Book entiHUd “ Christianity not Mysterious,'' 
which was recognized as the ablest reply yet written to Toland. 
It expounds in germ the whole of his later theory of analogy. 
In 1710 he was made bishop of Cork and Ross, which post 
held tiU his death in 1735. In 1713 he had become somewhat 
notorious from his vigorous pamphleteering attack on the 
fashion of drinking heuths, especially ’’ to the glorious and 
immortal memory.’* His two most important worics are the 
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Pfoeediere^ Extent, and Ldmts of the Human Vniefstmiing{ii29), 
an able though somerimes captious critique of Locke’s essay, 
and Things Divine and Supernatural conceived by Analogy wik 
Things Ptaiural and Human, more briefly referred to as the 
Dhine Ancdogy{it^^. The doctrine of analogy was intended 
as a reply to tl^ deistical conclusions that had b^n drawn from 
Locke’s theory of knowledge. Browne holds that not only God’s 
essence, but his attributes are inexpressible by our ideas, and 
can only be conceived analogically. This view was vigorously 
assailed as leading to atheism by Berkeley in hip Alciphron 
(Dialogue iv.), and a great part of the Divine Anakgy is occupied 
with a defence against that criticism. The bishop emphasizes 
the distinction between metaphor and analogy; though the 
conceived attributes are not thought as they are in themselves, 
yet there is a reali^ corresponding in some way to our ideas of 
them. His analogical arguments resemble those found in the ' 
Bampton Lectures of I^an Mansel. Browne was a man of 
abstemious habits, charitable disposition, and impressive 
eloquence. He died on the 27th of August 1735. 

BROWNE, ROBERT (1550-1633), a leader among the early 
Separatist Puritans (hence sometimes called Brownists), was 
bom about 1550 at Tolethorpe, near Stamford. He was of an 
ancient family, several memb^ of which had been distinguished 
as merchants, county mamates and local benefactors. He 
was educated at Corpus Chriati College, Cambridge, ** com- 
mencing B.A.” in 1572. For some years he was a schoolmaster, 
but in what place is uncertain. In 1579, on a brother’s applica- 
tion and without his own consent, he was licensed to preach, 
and actually preached for some six months in Cambridge, where 
he gained considerable popularity ; but impugning the episcopal 
order of the Established Church, he had his licence revoked 
early in the following year. He then went, on the invitation of 
Robert Harrison, “ Mai.stcr in the Hospitall,” to Norwich, where 
he soon gathered a numerous congregation, the memoers of 
which became associated in a religious ” covenant,” to the 
refusing of all ungodlie communion with Wicked persons.” 
He seems also to have preached in various parts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, especially at Bury St Edmunds, and vigorously 
denounced the form of government existing in the Church, 
which at this time he held incompatible with true ” preaching 
of the word.” Dr Freake, bishop of Norwich, caused mm to be 
imprisoned early in 1581, but he was ere long released through 
the influence of his remote kinsman, the Lord Troasurer Burnley. 
Before the end of 1581, however, he incurred two more imprison- 
ments, and, apparently in January 1582, migrated witii his 
whole company to Middelburg in Zealand. There they organized 
a church on what they conceived to be the New Testament 
model, but the community broke up within two years owing 
to internal dissensions. 

Meanwhile, Browne issued two most important works, A 
Treatise of Reformation without Tarying for Anie, in which he 
asserts the inalienable right of the church to effect necessary 
reforms without the auroorization or permission of ^e civil 
magistrate ; and A Baoke which skeweth the life and manners of 
all True Christians, in whidi he enunciates the theory of Con^ 
gregational independency (see CoNORBCATiONAUSMy These, 
wi£ a third tract {A Treatise upon the 03. of Matihtm ; see C. 
Burrage, as below, pp. 21-25), nuiking together a thin quarto, 
were published at Middelburg in 1582. The following year two 
men were hanged at Bury St Edmunds for circulating ^em. 
In January 1584^ Browne and some of his company came to 
Edinburgh, after visiting Dundee and St Andrews. He remained 
some months in Scotland, endeavouring to commend his ee» 
clesiastical theories, but had no success. He then returned to 
Stamford, in which town or neighbourhood he seems to have 
resided chiefly for the next two years, his residence being broken 
by visits to London and probably to the continent (ear^ in 1585}, 
d at least one imprisonment (summer, 1585). HMttitu^ 
the lawfulness of occasional attendance at services in parish 
chturdiea seems to have been changing about this time ; on the 

> Probably after writinR d True and Short Deeknathn, the 
source of oar knowledge of Jtis life hitherto. 
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7th ut October 1585 he was induced to make a qualified 
submission to the established order. The story that this result 
was brought about by excommunication, actual or threatened, 
is very doubtful, and rests on late and questionable authority. 
A further submission prepared the way for his appointment, m 
November 1586, to the mastership of St Olave’s grammar school, 
Southwark, which he held for more than two years. During part 
of this time he was much engaged in controversy, on the one 
hand with Stephen Brcdwell, an uncompromising advocate 
of the established order, and on the other with some of those 
who more or less occupied his own earlier position, and now 
looked upon him as a renegade. In particular he several times 
replied to Barrowe and Greenwood ; one of his replies, entitled 
A Hepooje of ceriaine sekismaUcal persons and their doctrine 
touching the hearing and preaching of the word of (1587'-! 588), 
has recently been recovered, and sheds a flood of light upon the 
development of Browne’s later views (see Burrage, pp. 45-62, for 
this whole period). 

Before the 20th (»f June 1589 his mastership of St Olave’s 
seems to have terminated, and after being rector of Little 
Casterton (in the gift of his eldest brother) for a month or two, 
he Anally, in September 1591, accepted episcopal ordination 
and the rectory of Achurch-cum-Thorpe WatervillCjin Northamp- 
tonshire. There he ministered for forty-two years, with one 
lengthy interval, 1617-1626, which is only partly accounted for 
(see Burr^e, pp. 68-71). There is reason to believe that he 
never entirely abandoned his early ideal, but latterly thought 
it possible to maintain a spiritual fellowship within the frame- 
work of the Established Church. The dosing years of his life 
seem to have been clouded, due partly to separation among his 
own flock, and partly to growing irritability in himself, a lonely 
and dfsap^inted man. When over eighty year.s old he had a 
dispute with the parish constable about a rate, blows were struck, 
and before a magistrate he behaved so stubbornly that he was 
sent to Northampton gaol, where he died in October 1633. He 
WHS buried in St Giles’s churchyard, Northampton. In spite of 
his later attitude of compromise with expediency, which he felt 
forceil on him by external conditions too strong to defy or ignore, 
Robert Browne remains a pioneer in ecdesiastical theory in 
England, the Arst formulator of an ideal which subsequently 
became known avS Congregationalism (q,v,). He rediscovered 
certoin forgotten aspects of primitive church life, and did not 
shrink from suffering for the sake of what he held to be the 
truth. In addition to the works above mentioned, Browne 
wrote several controversial and apologetic treatises, of which 
some remained in MS. until quite recently, and some are still 
missing. 

See H. M. Dexter, The Co^regatioHulism of the Last Three Hundred 
\ ears (1880) ; C. Burrage. The True Storv of Robert Browne (Oxford, 
1006) ; Congregalional Historical Society's Transactums, passim 
(1901-1906). 

BROWNE, SIR THOMAS (1605-1682), English author and 
physician, was Iwn in London, on the 19th of October 1605. 
He was admitted as a scholar of Winchester school in 1616, and 
matriculated at Broadgates Hall (Pembroke College), Oxford, 
in 1623, where he graduated B.A. in January i6a6. He took 
the further degree of M.A. in 1629, studied medicine, and 
practised for some time in Oxfordshire, Between 1630 and 
1633 he left England, travelled in Ireland, France and Italy, 
and on his way home received the degree of M..D. at the university 
of l^den. He returned to London in 1634, and, after a short | 
residence at Shipden Hall, near Halifax, settled in practice at j 
Norwich in 1637. He married in 1641 Dorothy Mileham. Their | 
eldest son, Edward, became presidenff of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and glimpses of their happy family life are obtainable j 
m fragmentary correspondence contained in Simon Wilkin’s 
edition. In 1642 a copy of his Religio Medici, which he describes 
** * myself,” was printed from one 

of his MiSS, without his knowledge, and reviewed by Sir Kenelm 
^fay in OhenmtioHi . . . (1^3). The interest aroused by 
tliw ^on oompeUed Browne to put forth a correct version 
(1043) wont, in whitik let^^ oetween Digby and Browne 


I were included. The book was probably written as early as 1635, 
for he describes himself as stifi under thirty. In 1646 he pub^ 
I lished Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; Enquiries into very many 
commonly received Tenents attd commonly presumed Truths (1646), 
and in 1658 Hydriotaphia, Urne-BuriaU ; or, a discourse of the 
sepulchrall umes lately found in Norfolk. Together with the 
Garden of Cyrus, or the quincunciaU, lozenge, or net-work planta- 
tions of the ancients, artificially, naturally, and mysHcaUy con- 
sidered, With Sundry observations (1658). These four works 
were all that he published, though several tracts, notably the 
Christian Morals'^ intended as a continuation of Religio Medici, 
were prepared for publication, and appeared posthumously! 
In 1671 he received the honour of knightoood from Charles II. 
on his visit to Norwich. He began a correspondence with John 
Evelyn in 1658. Very few of the letters are extant, but the 
diarist has left an account of a visit to Browne (Diary, 17th of 
October 1671). He died in 1682 on his seventy -seventh birthday, 
and was buried at St Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich. His coffin 
was accidentally broken in 1840, and his skull is preserved in 
the museum of the Norwich hospital. 

Browne’s writings are among the few specimens of purely 
literary work produced during a period of great political excite- 
ment and discord. He remained to all appearance placidly 
indifferent to the struggle going on around him. His Arst book 
appeared in the year of the outbreak of the Civil War : Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica in the critical year of 1646 ; and Hydriotaphia, 
the reflections on the shortness of human life inspired by the 
unearthing of some funeral urns, on the eve of the Restoration. 
A mind ^ aloof as his is a psychological curiosity, and its 
peculiarities are faithfully reflected in the form and matter of his 
works. His display of erudition, his copious citations from 
authorities, his constant use of metaphor and analogy, and his 
elaborate diction, are common qualities of the writers of the i7lh 
century, but Browne stands apart from his contemporaries by 
reason of the peculiar cast of his mind. Imbued with the Platonic 
mysticism which taught him to look on this world as only the 
image, the shadow of an invisible system, he regarded the whole 
of experience as only food for contemplation. Nothing is too 
great or too small for him ; all finds a place in the universe of 
being, which he seems to regard almost from the position of an 
outsider. He did not speculate systematically on the problems 
of existence, but he meditates repeatedly on the outward and 
visible signs of mortality, and on what lies beyond death. Of 
Browne, as of the greatest writers, it is true that the style is 
the man. The form of his thought is as pei^uliar and remarkable 
as the matter ; the two, indeed, react on one another. Much 
of the quaintness of his style, no doubt, depends on the excessive 
employment of latinized words, many of which have failed to 
justify their existence; but the peculiarities of his vocabulary 
do not explain the unique character of his writing, which is 
appreciated to-day as much as ever. 

The Religio Medici was a puzzle to his contemporaries, and 
it is still hard to reconcile its contradictions. A Latin trans- 
lation appeared at Leiden in 1644, and it was widely read on 
the continent, being translated suUequenfly into Dutch, French 
and German. In Paris it was issued in the belief that Browne 
was really a Roman Catholic, but in Rome the authorities thought 
otherwise, and the book was placed on the Index Expurgatorius, 
It is the confession of a mind keen and sceptical in some aspects, 
and credulous in others. Browne professes to be absolutely 
free from heretical opinions, but asserts the right to be guided 
by his own reason in cases where no precise guidance is given 
either by Scripture or by Church teaching. I love,” he says, 

” to lose myself in a mystery, to pursue my reason to an 0, 
Aititudo I ” The Pseudodoxia Epidemica, written in a more 
direct and simple style than is usual with Browne, is a wonder- 
ful storehouse of out-of-the-way facts and scraps of erudition, 

’ Ed. John Jeffery, archdeacon of Norwich, 1716. The dignified 

^tter to a Friend, upon the occasion of the Death of his Intimate 
Friend " (written about 1672, pr. 1690) has been genendly supposed 
to be a preliminary sketch for Christian Morals, but Dr W. A. 
Gieenhill thinks it was written later. 
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exhibiting «. singular mixture of credulity and shrewdness. Sir 
Thomas evidently takes delight in discussing the wildest fables, 
lliat he himself was by no means free from superstition is 
proved by the fact that the condemnation of two unfortunate 
women, Amy Duny and Rose Cullender, for witchcraft at 
Norwich in 1664 was aided by his professional evidence. The 
Cardm of Cyrus is a continued illustration of one quaint conceit. 
The whole universe' is ransacked for examples of the Quincunx, 
and he discovers, as Coleridge says, '' quincunxes in heaven 
above, quincunxes in earth below, quincunxes in the mind of 
man, quincunxes in tones, in optic nerx'es, in roots of trees, 
in leaves, in everything ! " Bui the whole strength of his genius 
and the wonderful chwm of his style are to be sought in the 
Urnbufial, the concluding chapter of which, for richness of 
imagery and majestic pomp of diction, can hardly he paralleled 
in the English language. Eor anything at all resembling it we 
must turn to the finest passages of Jeremy Taylor or of Milton’s 
prose writings. 

In 1684 appeared a collt'ctioii ot Certain Miscellany Tracts (ed. 
IVnison), and in 1712 Posthumous ir«r^5 of the learned Str Thomas 
Browne. The tirst collected edition of Browne’s works aupeared in 
if) 80 . It is said to have ht*en edited h>' l>r. afterwards Archbishop 
Tenison. Sir Thomas Browne's itu lading his Life and Caere- 

spondenc-e, were carefully edited by Sitiioii Wilkin in 1835- 183b. 
Among modern reprints may be mentioned Dr W. A. Greenhilrs 
editions in the “ Golden Treasury " senes of the Reli^io Medici, 
IjttUr to a Friend and Christian Morals (1881). with an admirable 
bibliographical note on the complicatt'd subject of the numerous 
editions of the Religio Medici ; of the Hydnotaphia and the Garden 
of Cyrus (1806). completed bj Mr E. H. Marshall ; a complete 
edition for the English Jibraiy , edited by Mr Charles Sayle (1904. 
&c.). Browne's interest in birrMore is riot<'d by Evelyn, and some 
Notes and Letters on the Natural History of Norfolk were collected 
from Jus MSS. in the Sloane Collection, and editetl by Thomas 
Southwell in 1902. 

BROWNE, WILLIAM (1591 1643), English pastoral poet, 
was bom at Tavistock, Devonshire, in 1591, of a branch of the 
family of Browne of Betchworth Castle, Surrey. He received 
his early education at the grammar school of his native town, 
and is said to have proceeded to Oxford about 1603. After a 
short residence at Clifiord’s Inn he entered the Inner Temple in 
1611. His elegy on the death of Henr>^, prince of Wales, and the 
first book of Briiannias Pastorals appeared in 1613 ; tlie Shep- 
herd's Pipe, which contained some eclogues by other poets, in 
1614. The second book of the pastorals (1616) is dedicated to 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, whose seat at Wilton was 
Browne’s home fur some time. In 1624 he returned to Oxford 
as tutor to Robert Dormer, afterwards earl of Carnarvon, 
matriculating at Exeter C ollege in April and receiving his M.A. 
degree in November ot the same year. Nearly all Browne’s 
poetic work dates from his early manhood, before his marriage 
in 1628 with Timothy, daughter of Sir Thomas Eversham of 
Horsham, Essex. In the fourth eclogue of George Wither’s 
Shepherd's Hunting, written as early as 1613-1614, Philarete 
(Wither) asks Willy (Browne) why he is silent, and the reply 
is that some '* my music do contemne.” The times were un- 
favourable to his tranquil talent, and the second half of his life 
was spent in retirement. He died some time before 1645, when 
letters of administration were granted to his widow, and he may 
have been the William Browne whose burial is recorded in the 
Tavistock registers under the date of the 27 th of March 1643. 

Browne was the pupil and friend of Michael Drayton, who 
associates my Browne ” in the " Epistle to Henry Reynolds ” 
with the two Beaumonts as ** my dear companions whom 
I freely chose, My bosom friends.” But directly indebted as 
Browne is for the form of his poems, for the slight story and the 
rather wearisome allegory, to Spenser, Sidney, Drayton and 
especially to Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, his poetry is no 
mere copy of any of these' mt^els. His Arcadia is localized in 
his native Devonshire. He was untiring in his praises of ** Tavy’s 
voiceful stream (to whom I owe more strains than from my 
pipe can ever flow).” He knew local history and traditions, 
and he celebrates the gallant sailors who “ by their power made 
the Devonian shore Mock the proud Tagus ” {Brit. Past. bk. ii., 
song 3)b It is for his truthful, affectionate pictures of his country 
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life and its surroundings that the stones of Marina and Celandine, 
Doridon and the rest are still read. A of Brownest pastorals 
with annotations in Milton’s handwriting is preserved in the 
Huth library, and there are many points sA likeness between 
Lyddas and the elegy on Philarete (Hiomas Manwood) in the 
fourth edogue of the Shepherd's Pipe. Keats was a student 
of Browne, and Herrick’s fairy fantasies are thought to owe 
something to the diird book of the pastorals. 

The first two books of Britannia's Pastorals were re-iasiied in 1625. 
The third, though it had no doubt circulated in the autbor'a lifetime, 
remained unknown until Bcriah Botfield discovered a copy of it in 
the library of Salisbury cathedral, bound up with the 1613 and 1616 
editions of the first and second books. This MS. was edited for the 
Percy Society by T. C. Croker in 1852. A coHected edition of 
Browne’s works was published in 1772 by John Daviea< It is not 
known whether The inner Temple Masque on the story of Ulysses 
and Circe which was written for performance on the 13th of January 
1615. was ever actually represented. A series of sonnets to Caelia, 
some epistles, elegies and epitm^hs, with some other miscellaneous 
poems, complete the list of Browne’s works. These have Iwen 
collected from various sources, Uie most important being Lansdowne 
MS. 777 (British Museum), and they were printed for the first time 
by Sir S. E. Brydges in 1815. Excellent modem complete editions 
of Browne and Mr W. C. Haslitt's (1868-1869) for the Roxburghc 
library', and a more compact one (1894) by Mr Gordon Goodwin, 
witli an introduction by Mr A. H. Bullen, for the Muse's Lforary." 
For an elaborate analysis of Browne's obligations to earlier pastoral 
writers see F. W. Moorman. “ William Browne " [Quellen und For* 
sekungev xur Sprach* und CuUurgeschicfUe der Germaniuhen V Hiker, 
Straasburg, 1897). A translation of Marin le Roy de Gombervillo's 
Patexandre, by William Browne (1647), may be a posthumous work 
of the poet's. 

BROWNE, WILUAM GEORGE (1768-1813), Engliah traveUer, 
was born at Great Tower Hill, London, on the 2Sth of July 1768. 
At seventeen he was sent to Oriel Collie, Oxford. Jlavi^ had 
a moderate competence left him by his father, on quitting the 
university he applied himself entirely to literary pursuits. But 
tlu! fame of James Bruce’s travels, and of the first discoveries 
made by the African Association, determined him to become 
an explorer of Central Africa. He went first to Egypt, arriving 
at Alexandria in January 1792. He spent some time in visiting 
tl\e oasis of Siwa or Jupiter Ammon, and employed the remainder 
of the year in studying Arabic and in examining the ruins of 
ancient Egypt. In the spring of 1793 he visited Sinai, and in 
May set out for Darfur, joining the great caravan which every 
year went by the desert route from Egypt to that country. 
This was his most important journey, in which he acouired a 
great variety of original information. He was forcibly detained 
by the sultan of Darfur and endured much hardship, being unable 
i to effect his purpose of returning by Abyssinia. He was, however, 
allowed to return to Egypt with the caravan in 1796 ; after 
this he spent a year in Syria, and did not arrive in iSindun till 
September 1798. In 1799 published his Travels in Africa, 
Egypt and Syria, from the year 1792 to J798. The work was full 
of valuable information ; but, from the abruptness and dryness 
of the style, it never bk'ame popular. In 1800 Browne again 
left England, and spent three years in visiting Greece, some 
parts of Asia Minor and Sicily. In 1812 he once more set out 
for the East, proposing to penetrate to Samarkand and survey 
the most interesting regions of central Asia. He spent the 
winter in Smyrna, and in the spring of 1813 travelled through 
Asia Minor and Armenia, made a short stay at Erzerum, and 
arrived on the ist of June at Tabriz. About the end of the 
summer of 1813 he left Tabriz for Teheran, intending to proceed 
thence into Tartary, but was shortly afterwards murdered. 
Some bones, believed to be his, were afterwards found and 
interred near the grave of Jean de Thevenot, the French traveller. 

Robert Wal)X)le published, nn the second volume of bis Memoire 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey (1820), from papers left 
by Browne, the account of htn journey in 1802 through Sma Minor 
to Antioch and Cyprus ; also Remarks written at ConstantlHopte 
(1802). 

BROWNHlLUy an urban district in the LichfiM mrlia- 
mentary division of Staffordshire, England, 6 m. W. of Licflifietd, 
on branch lines of the London & North-Western and Midland 
railways, and .near the Easington Canal Pop. (1891) ii,8so; 
(1901) i5,z5s. There are extensive coaknuiei m the distriet, 
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forming part of the Cannock Chase deposit. The town lies on 
the Roman Watling Street, and remains of earthworks are seen 
at Knave’s Castle, on the Street, and at Castle Old Fort, 2 m. 
S.E. Ogley Hay, the parisli of which partly covers Brownhills, 
is a large adjoining village ; there are also Great Wyrley and 
Norton-under-Cannock or Norton Canes to the N.W. and N., 
with collieries, and at Church Bridge arc brick, tile, and edge-tool 
works. Wyrley Grove is a picturesque mansion of the 17th 

century. 

BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT (x8o6-i86i), English 
poet, wife of the poet Robert Browning, was bom probably at 
Coxhoe Hall, Durham, for this was the home of her father and 
mother for some time after their marriage in 1805. Her bap- 
tismal register gives the date of her birth as the 6th of March 
1806, and that of her christening as the 10th of February 1808. 
The long misunderstanding as to her age, whereby she was 
supposed to have been bom three years later, was shared by her 
contemporaries and even for a time by her husband. She was 
the daughter and eldest child of Edward Barrett Moulton, who 
added the surname of Barrett on the death of his maternal 
grandfather, whose estates in Jamaica he inherited. His wife 
was Mary Graham-Clarke, daughter of J. Graham-Clarke of 
Fcnham Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. She died when her illustrious 
daughter was twenty-two years old. Elizabeth’s childhood 
was passed in the country, chiefly at Hope End, a house bought 
by her father in the beautiful country in sight of the Malvern 
Hills. “They seem to me,” she wrote, “ my native hills ; for 
though I was bom in the county of Durham, I was an infant 
when I went first into their neighbourhood, and lived there 
until I had passed twenty by several years.” Her country 
poems, such as “ The Lost Bower,” “ Hector in the Garden,” 
and “ The Deserted Garden,” refer to the woods and gardens 
of Hope End. EUzalxsth Barrett was much the companion of 
her father, who pleased himself with printing fifty copies of | 
what she calls her ” great epic of eleven or twelve years old, in 
four Ixmks TAe Battle of Marathon (sent to the printer in 
i8iq). She owns this to have been ” a curious production for 
a child,” but disclaims for it anything more than ” an imitative 
faculty,” The love of Pope’s Homer, she adds, led her to the 
study of Greek, and of I^tin as a help to Greek, ‘‘ and the influence 
of all those tendencies is manifest so long afterwards as in my 
Essay on Mind \Essay on Mind and other Poems, 1826], a didactic 
poem written when I was seventeen or eighteen, and long 
repented of.” She was a keen student, and it is told of her that 
when her health failed she had her Greek books bound so as to 
look like novels, for fear her doctor should forbid her continuous 
study. At this time began her friendship with the blind scholar 
Hugh Stuart Boyd, with whom she read Greek authors, and 
especially the Greek Christian Fathers and Poets. To him she 
addressed later three of her sonnets, and he was one of her 
chief friends until his death in 1848. In 1832 Mr Barrett sold 
his house of Hope End, and brought his family to Sidmouth, 
Devon, for some three years. There Elizabeth made a transla- 
tion of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, published with 
some original poems (1833). After that time London became 
the home of the Barretts until the children married and the 
father died. The temporary dwelling was at 74 Gloucester 
Place, Portman Sjquare, and in 1838 the lease was taken of the 
final house, 50 Wimpole Street. 

It is in the middle of the year 1836 that Elizabeth Barrett’s 
active literary life began. She then made the acquaintance of 
R. H. Home, afterwards famous for a time os the author of 
Orion, but perhaps best remembered as her correspondent 
{Letters to R. W. Home, 2 vols. 1877), find this acq^uainUnce led 
to the appearance of rather freauent poems by Miss Banett in 
the New Monthly Magazine, edited by Bulwer (Lord Lytton), 
and in other magazines or annuals. But the publication of 
The Seraphim and other Poems (1838) was a graver step. My 
present attempt,” she writes in this year, ” is actually, imd will 
bt considered by others, more a trial of strength than either of 
my preceding ones.” Tliere was at that date a lull in the pro- 
duetkm oi conspkttoos books of poetry. Wordsworth had 


ceased, Browning and Tennyson had hardly t^gun to write 
their best. Miss Barrett’s volume was well reviewed, but not 
popular, and no second edition was required ; of the poems 
afterwards famous it contained three, “ Cowper’s Grave,” 

“ My Doves,” and “ The Sea-Mew,” the first impassioned and 
the other two very quiet, which a fine taste must rank high 
among all her works. The Quarterly Review (September 1840), 
in an article on “ Modem English Poetesses,” criticizes 
Seraphim with Prometheus, and treats the former with respect, 
but does not lift the author out of the quite unequal company 
of Mrs Norton, “ V,” and other contemporary women. In the 
previous year Elizabeth had made the memorable acquaintance 
of Wordsworth. “ No,” she writes, ” I was not at all disap- 
pointed in Wordswor^, although periiaps 1 should not have 
singled him from the multitude as a great man. There is a 
reserve even in his countenance ; his eyes have more 
meekness than brilliancy; and in his slow, even articulation 
there is rather the solemnity and calmness of truth itself than 
the animation and energy of those who seek for it ... He was 
very kind, and sate near me and talked to me as long as he was 
in the room, and recited a translation by Cary of a sonnet of 
Dante’s — and altogether it was a dream.” With Landor, at the 
same date, a meeting took place that had long results. At this 
time, too, began another of Elizabeth’s valued friendships — that 
with Miss Mitford, author of Our Village and other works less 
well remembered. Mr John Kenyon also became at about this 
time a dear and intimate friend. He was a distant cousin of the 
Barretts, had published some verse, and was a warm and generous 
friend to men of letters. From the date of the birth of their 
child (1849) he gave the Brownings a hundred pounds a year, 
and when he died in 1856 he bequeathed to them eleven thousand 
pounds. To him a great number of Elizabeth’s letters are 
addressed, and to him in later years was Aurora Leigh dedicated. 
Elizabeth Barrett began also in London an acquaintance with 
Harriet Martineau. 

Full of the interest of friendship and literature, the residence 
in London was unfavourable to Elizabeth’s health. In early 
girlhood she had a spinal affection, and her lungs became delicate. 
She broke a blood-vessel in the beginning of the Barretts’ life 
in town, and was thereafter an invalid — by no means entirely 
confined to her room, but often imprisoned there, and generally 
a recluse, until her marriage. Her state was so threatening that 
in 1838 it was found necessary to remove her to Torquay, where 
.she spent three years, accompanied by her brother Edward, the 
dearest of her eight brothers, the only one, she said many years 
later, who ever comprehended her, and for a time by her father 
and sisters. During this time of physical suffering she underwent 
the greatest grief of her life by the drowning of her beloved 
brother, who with two friends went sailing in a small boat and 
was lost in Babbacombe Bay. Rumours of the foundering 
reached the unhappy sister, who was as.sured of the worst after 
three days, when the bodies were found. The accident of 
Edward Barrett’s meeting with his death through her residence 
at Torquay, and the minor accident of her having parted from 
him on the day of his death, as she said, ” with pettish words,” 
increased her anguish of heart to horror. A few days before 
she had written, ” There are so many mercies close around me 
that God’s being seems proved to me, demonstrated to me, by His 
manifested love.” When the blow came, its heavy weight and 
closeness to her heart convinced her, she wrote, through an 
awful experience of suffering, of divine action. But many years 
later the mention of her brother’s death was intolerable to her. 
At the time she only did not die. She had to remain for nearly 
a year day and night within hearing of the sea, of which the 
sound seemed to her the moan of a dying man. 

There is here an interval of silence in the correspondence 
which busied her secluded life at all ages ; but with an 
impulse of self-protection she went to work as soon as her 
strength sufficed. One of her tasks was a port taken in the 
Chaucer Modernized (1841), a work suggested by Wordsworth, 
to which he, Leigh Hunt, Home and others contributed. In 
1841 she returned to Wimpole Street, and in that and the 
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following year she was at work on two series of artid^ on the 
Greek Christian poets and on the English poets, written for 
the Athenaeum under the editorship of Mr C. W. Dilke« In work 
she found some interest and even some delight : Once I wished 
not to live, but the faculty of life seems to have sprung up in 
me again from under the crushing foot of heavy grief. Be it 
all as God wills.” 

It is in 1842 that we notice the name of Robert Browning 
in her letters : “ Mr Home the poet and Mr Browning the poet 
were not behind in approbation,” she says in regard to her work 
on the poets. “ Mr Browning is said to be learned in Greek, 
especially the dramatists.” In this year also she declares her 
love for Tennyson. To Kenyon she writes, “ 1 ought to be thank- 
ing you for your great kindness about tiiis divine Tennyson.” 
In 1842, moreover, she had the pleasure of a letter from Words- 
worth, who had twice asked Kenyon for permission to visit her. 
The visit was not permitted on account of Miss Barrett’s ill- 
health. Now Haydon sent her his unfinished painting of the great 
poet musing uponHelvellyn ; she wrote her sonnet on the portrait, 
and Haydon sent it to Rydal Mount. Wordsworth’s com- 
mendation is rather cool. In August 1843 “The Ciy of the 
Children ” appeared in Blackwood's Magazine^ and during the 
year she was associated with her friend Home in a critical work. 
The New Spirit of the Age, rather by advice than by direct 
contribution. Her two volumes of poems (1844) appeared, 
six years after her former book, under the title of Poems, by 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. The warmest praises that greeted the 
new poems were H. F. Chorley’s in the Athenaeum, John 
Forster’s in the Examiner, and those conveyed in Blackwood, 
the Dublin Review, the New Quarterly and tiie Adas. Letters 
came from Carlyle and others. Both he and Miss Martineau 
selected as their favourite poem “ Lady Geraldine's Court- 
ship,” a violent piece of work. In the beginning of the following 
year came the letter from a stranger that was to be so 
momentous to both. “ I had a letter from Brownii^ the poet 
last night,” she writes to her old friend Mrs Martin, “ which 
threw me into ecstasies— Browning, the author of Paracelsus, 
the king of the mystics.” She is flattered, thou^ not to 
“ ecstasies,” at about the same time by a letter from E. A. Poe, 
and by the dedication to her, as “ the noblest of her sex,” of 
his own work. “ What is to be said, I wonder, when a man 
calls you the ‘ noblest of your sex ’ ? ‘ Sir, you are the most 
discerning of yours.’ ” America was at least as quick as England 
to appreciate her poetry ; among other messages thence came 
in the spring letters from l^well and from Mrs Sigourney. “ She 
says that the sound of my poetiy is stirring the ^deep green 
forests of the New World ’ ; which sounds pleasantly, does it 
not ? ” It is in the same year that the letters first speak of the 
hope of a journey to Italy. The winters in London, with the 
imprisonment which — ^according to the medical practice of that 
day — ^they entailed, were lowering Elizabeth’s strength of 
resistance against disease. She longed for the change of light, 
scene, manners and language, and &e longing became a hope, 
until her father’s prohibition put an end to it, and doomed her, 
as she and others thought, to death, without any perceptible 
reason for the denial of so reasonable a desire. 

Meanwhile the friendship with Browning had become the 
chief thing in Elizabeth Barrett’s life, llie con-espondence, 
once begun, had not flagged. In the early sununer they 
met. The allusion to his poetry in “ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship ” had doubtless put an edge to his already keen wish to 
know her. He became her frequent visitor and kept her 
room fragrant with flowers. He never lagged, whether in 
friendship or in love. We have the strange privilege, since 
the publication of the letters between the two, of following 
the whole course of this noble love-story from beginning to end, 
and day by day. Btowning was six years younger than the 
woman he so passieaately admired, and he at first believed her 
to be OMtfined by some hopeless physical injury to her aok. 
But of his own wish and resolution he never doubted. Her 
heaitatkm, in her reg^ for his liberty and strength, to burden 
him with an ailing wife, she has recorded in the Sonnets after- 
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wards published under a slight disguise as Sanr^ from ike 
PoftugfUse. She refused him once ” with all her will, but much 
against her heart,” and yielded at last for his sake rather than 
her own. Her father’s wiU was that his children should not 
marry, and, kind and affectionate father though he was, the 
prohibition took a violet form and struck terror into the hearts 
of the three dutiful and sensitive girls. Robert Browning^s 
addresses were, therefore, kept secret. For fear of scenes of anger 
which the most fragile of the three could not face. Browning 
was reluctant to practise the deception ; Elizabeth alone knew 
how impossible it was to avoid it. When she persuaded 
to marry, it was she who insisted, in mental and physical terror, 
upon a secret wedding. Throughout the summer of 1846 her 
health improved, and on the 12th of September the. two poets 
were married in St Marylebone parish church. Browning visited 
it on his subsequent journeys to England to give thanks for what 
had taken place at its altar. Eliz^th’s two sisters had been 
permitted to know of the engagement, but not of the wedding, 
so that their father’s anger might not fall on them too heavily. 
For a week Mrs Browning remained in her father’s house. On 
the 19th of September she left it, taking her maid and her little 
dog, joined her husband, and crossed to the continent. She 
never entered that home again, nor did her lather ever foxgive 
her. Her letters, written with tears to entreat his pardon, were 
never answered. They were all subsequently returned to her 
unopened. Among them was one she had written, in the prospect 
of danger, before the birth of her child. With her sisters her 
relations were, as before, most affectionate. Her brothers, one 
at least of whom disapproved of her action, held for a time 
aloof. All others were taken entirely by surprise. Mrs Jameson, 
who had been one of the few intimate visitors to Miss Barrett’s 
room, had offered to take her to Italy that year, but met her 
instead on her way thither with a newly-married husband. 
The poets’ journey was full of delight. Where she could not walk, 
up long staircases or across the waters of the stream at Vaucluse, 
Browning carried her. In October they reached Pisa, and 
there they wintered, Mrs Jameson keeping them company for 
a time lest ignorance of practical things should bring them, in 
their poverty, to trouble. She soon found that they were both 
admirable economists j not that they gave time and thought to 
husbandry, but that they knew how to enjoy life without luxuries. 
So they remained to the end, frugal and content with little. 

For climate and cheapness they settled in Italy, choosing 
Florence in the spring of 1847, and remaining there, with the 
interruptions of a change to places in Italy such as Siena and 
Rome, and to Paris and England, until Mrs Browning’s death. 
It was at Pisa that Robert Browning first saw the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, poems which his wife had written in secret and 
had no thought of publishing. He, however, resolved to give 
them to the world. “ I dared not,” he said, ** reserve to myself 
the finest sonnets written in any language since Shakespeare’s,” 
The judgment, which the existence of Wordsworth’s sonnets 
renders obviously absurd, may be pardoned. The sonnets were 
sent to Miss Mitford and published at Reading, as Sonnets by 
E.B.B., in 1847. I» were included, under their final 

title, in a new issue of poems. During the Pisan autumn appeared 
in Blackwoods Magazine seven poems by Mrs Browning which she 
had sent some time before, and the publication of which at that 
moment disturbed her as likely to hurt her father an af^rarent 
reference to her own story. At Pisa also she wrote and sent to 
^erica a poem, “The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim Point,” 
which was publbhed in Boston, in The Liberty Bell, in 1848, 
and separately in England in 18^, In the summer of 1847 
Browmngs left their temporary dwelling in Florence and took 
the apartment in Casa Guidi, near the Pitti Palace, which was 
thenceforth their chief home. Early in their residence began 
that excited interest in Italian affairs which made so great a 
part of Mrs Browning’s emotional life* The Florentine^ under 
the government of the grand duke, were prosperous but disturbed 
by national aspirations. Mrs Brownmg, degrees, wrote 
Casa Guidi Windows on their behalf and as an appeal to the 
always impulsive sympathiei of England. In was bora 
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the Brownings’ only chUd, their beloved son Robert Wiedmann 
Bwrett. After this event Mrs Browning resurn^ her literary 
activities, preparing a new issue, with some additions of her 
poems (1850). A poem on the death of a fnend s child sp- 
ared in tUAthm^m (1849), and there the new volumes were 
Sarmly praised. Casa Guidi Win^s Mowed m 1851. Visiti^ 
England in that year, the Brownings saw much of the Procters, 
and something of Florence Nightii^ale Kinsley, Ruskin, 
RoRcrs, Patmore and 1 ennyson, and also of Carlyle, with whom 
they went to Paris, where they saw George Sand, and where 
they passed the December days of the coup detat. Mrs 
Hrowning happened to take a political fancy to Napoleon 111 ., 
whom she would probably have denounced if a tithe of his 
tyrannies had occurred in Italy, and the fancy became more 
emotional in after years. . 

A new edition of Mrs Browning’s poems was called for in 1H53, 
and at about this time, in Florence, she began to work on Aurora 
Leigh. She was still writing this poem when the Brownings were 
agmn in England, in 1855. Tennyson there read to them his 
newly-written Maud. After another interval in Pans they were 
in London again— Mrs Browning for the last time. She was 
with her dear cousin Kenyon during the last months of his life. 

In October 1856 the Brownings reUirned to their Florentine 
home, Mrs Browning leaving her completed Aurora Leigh for 
publication. The book had an immediate success ; a second 
edition was required in a fortnight, a third a few months later. 

In the fourth edition (1859) several corrections were made. The 
review in Blachvood was written by W. E. Aytoun, that m the 
North British by ( oventry Patmore. 

In 1857 Mrs Browning addressed a petition, in the form 
of a letter, to the emperor Napoleon begging him to remit the 
sentence of exile upon Victor Hugo. We do not hear of any 
reply. In 1857 Mrs Browning’s father died, unreconciled. 
Henrietta Barrett had married, like her sister, and like her was 
unforgiven. In 1858 occurred another visit to Paris, and another 
to Rome, where Hawthorne and his family were ainong the 
Brownings’ friends. In 1859 came the Italian war in which 
Mrs Browning’s hasty sympathies were hotly engaged. Her 
admiration of Italy’s champion, Napoleon III., knew no bounds, 
and did not give way when, by the peace of Villafranca, Venice 
and Rome were left unannexed to the kingdom of Italy, and the 
French frontiers were “ rectified ” by the withdrawal from that 
kingdom of Savoy and Nice. That peace, however, was a bitter 
disappointment, and her fragile health suffered. At Siena and 
Florence this year the Brownings were very kind to L^ndor, old, 
solitary, and ill. Mrs Browning’s poem, “ A Tale of Villafranca,” 
was published in the Athenaeum in September, and afterwards 
included in Poems before Cemgress (i860). Then followed another 
long visit to Rome, and there Mrs Browning prepared for the press 
this, her last volume. The little book was judged with some 
impatience, A Curse for a Nation being mistaken for a denuncia- 
tion of England, whereas it was aimed at America and her slavery . 
The Athenaeum^ amongst others, committed this error. The 
Saturday Review was hard on the volume, so was Blackwood ; 
the AUas and Daily News favourable. In J uly 1 860 was published 
“ A Musical Instrument " in the young CornhiU Magazine^ edited 
by the author’s friend W. M. Thackeray. The last blow she had 
to endure was the death of her sister Henrietta, in the same year. 

On the 30th of June 1861 Elizabeth Barrett Browning died. 
Her husband, who tended her alone on the n 4 ;ht of her decease, 
wrote to Miss Blagdcn : " Then came what my heart will keep 
till 1 sec her again and longer— the most perfect expression of her 
love to me within my whole knowledge of Always smilingly, 
hat^y, and with a face like a girl’s, and in a few minutes she 
died In my arms, her head on my check. . . . There was no 
lingering, nor acute pain, nor consciousness of separation, but 
her to himself as you would lift a skcpin^hild from a 
dark uneasy bed into your arms and the light. Ttonk God.” 
Her mamed life had been supremely happy. Sonwthing has been 
said of the difference between husband and wife m regard to 
“ spiritualism,” in which Mrs Browning had interest and faiA, 
but no division ever mtermpted their entirely perfect affection 
•> 


and happiness. Of her husband’s love for her she wrote at the 
time of her marriage, “ He preferred ... of free and deliberate 
choice, to be allowed to sit only an hour a day by my side, to tl^ 
fulfilment of the brightest dream which should exclude me in 
any possible world.” I am still doubtful whether all the 
brightness can be meant for me. It is just as if the sun rose again 
at 7 o’clock P.M.” “ 1 take it for pure magic, this life Of mine. 
Surely nobody was ever so happy before.” “ I must say to you 
[Mrs Jameson] who saw the beginning with us, that this end of 
fifteen months is just fifteen times better and brighter ; the 
mystical ‘ moon ’ growing larger and larger till scarcely room is 
left for any stars at all : the only differences which have touched 
me being the more and more happiness.” Browning buried his 
wife in Florence, under a tomb designed by their friend Fr^erick 
Leighton. On the wall of Casa Guidi is placed the inscription : 
” Qui scrisse e mori Elisabetta Barrett Browning, che in cuore di 
donna conciliava scienza di dotto e spirito di poeta, e fece del suo 
verso aureo annello fra Italia e Inghilterra. Pone questa lapide 
Firenze grata 1861.” In 1866 Robert Browning published a 
volume of selections from his wife’s works. 

The place of Elizabeth Barrett Browning in English literature 
is high, if not upon the summits. She had an original genius, a 
fervent heart, and an intellect that was, if not great, exceedingly 
active. She seldom has composure or repose, but it is not true 
that her poetry is purely emotional. It is full of abundant, 
and even over-abundant, thoughts. It is intellectually restless. 
The impassioned peace of the greatest poetry, such as Words- 
worth’s, is not hers. Nor did she apparently seek to attain those 
heights. Her Greek training taught her little of the economy 
that such a poetic education is held to impose ; she “ dashed,” 
not by reason of feminine weakness, but as it were to prove her 
possession of masculine strength. Her gentler work, as in the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, is beyond praise. There is in her 
poetic personality a glory of righteousness, of spirituality, and of 
ardour that makes her name a splendid one in the history of an 
incomparable literature. 

Sec the Letters of FMzaheth Barrett BromiiUfi addressed tv H. H. 
Horne, with Comments on Contemporaries, edited by S. R. Town- 
.shend Mayer (2 vols., 1877) ; The Poetical U orks of FMzaheth Barrett 
Browning from im to 1844, edited witli numoir by J. H. Ingram 
(1887) ; Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Eminent Women senes), by 
]. H. Ingram, 1888) ; Records of Tennyson, Bushin and the Brownings, 
by Anne Ritchie (1892) ; The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
edited with biographical additions l)y Frederick G. Kenyon (2 vols.. 
1807) • The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barreti 
(2 vols., 1890) ; La Vie et 1’ (enure d' Elizabeth Browning by Mdlle. 
Ciermaiiie-Marie Merlette (Paris, iqoO). (A. Mu.) 

BROWNING, OSCAR (1837- ), English writer, was born in 

London on the 17th of January 1837, the son of a merchant, 
William Shipton Browning. He was educated at Eton and a1 
King’s College, Cambridge, of which he became fellow and tutor 
graduating fourth in the classical tripos of i860. Hewas for tifteer 
years a master at l^iton College, resuming residence in 1876 al 
Cambridge, where he became university lecturer in histoty. H( 
soon became a prominent figure in college and university life 
encouraging especially the study of political science and moden 
political history, the extension of university teaching and th< 
movement for the training of teachers. He is well known tc 
Dante students by his Dante; Life and Works (1891), and to th< 
study of Italian history he has contributed Gudphs and Ghibel 
lines (1903). His works on modem history include England am 
Napoleon in rSos (1887), History of England (4 vols. 1890), War. 
of the NineUenth Century (1899), History of Europe 1814-184^ 
(1901), Napoleon, the first Phase (1905)- 
BROWNING, ROBERT (1812-1889), English poet, was bon 
at Camberwell, London, on the 7th of May 1812. He was th 
son of Robert Browning (1781-1866), who for fifty years wa 
employed in the Bank of England. Earlier Browiings had beci 
settled in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, and there is no ground fo 
tbit stotement that the family was partly of Jewish origin 
The poet’s mother was a daughter of Wfllimn Wiedemann, 1 
German who had settled in Dundee and married a Scottish wife 
His parents had one other child, a daughter, Sarianna, bom ii 
1814. They lived quietly in ( amberwell. TTie elder Brownini 
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hod a sufficient income and was indifferent to money-making. 
He had strong literary and artistic tastes. He was an ardent 
book collector^ and so good a draughtsman that paternal 
authority alone had prevented him hrom adopting an artistic 
career. He had^ like his son, a singular faculty for versifying, 
and helped the bi^’s early lessons by twisting the Latin grammar 
into ^tesque rhymes. He lived, as his father had done, to be 
84, with unbroken health. The younger Robert inherited, along 
with other characteristics, much of his father^s vigour of con- 
stitution. From the mother, who had delicate health, he prob- 
ably derived his excessive nervous irritability ; and from her, 
too, came his passion for music. The family was united by the 
strongest mutual affection, and the parents erred, if anything, on 
the side of indulgence. Browning was sent to a school in the 
neighbourhood, but left it when fourteen, and had little other 
teaching. He had a French tutor for the next two years, and in 
his eighteenth year he attended some Greek lectures at the 
London University. At school he never won a prize, though 
it was more difficult to avoid than to win prizes. He was more 
conspicuous for the love of birds and beasts, which he always 
retained, than for any interest in his lessons. He rather despised 
his companions and made few friends. A precocious poetickl 
capacity, however, showed itself in extra-scholastic ways. He 
made his schoolfellows act plays, partly written by himself. He 
had composed verses before he could write, and when twelve 
years old completed a volume of poems called Incondiia. His 
parents tried unsuccessfully to find a publisher ; but his verses 
were admired by Sarah Flower, afterwards Mrs Adams, a well- 
known hymn-writer of the day, and by W. J. Fox, both of whom 
became valuable friends. A copy m^e by Miss Flower was in 
existence in 1871, but afterwards destroyed by the author. 
Browning had the run of his father’s library, and acquired a very 
unusual amount of miscellaneous reading. Quarles’ Emblems was 
an especial favourite ; and besides the Elizabethan dramatists 
and standard English books, he had read all the works of Voltaire. 
Byron was his first master in poetry, but about the age of four- 
teen he fell in accidentally with Shelley and Keats. For Shelley 
in particular he conceived an enthusiatic admiration which 
lasted for many years, though it was qualified in his later life. 

The more aggressive side of Browning’s character was as yet 
the most prominent ; and a self-willed lad, conscious of a grow- 
ing ability, found himself cramped in Camberwell circles. He 
rejected the ordinary careers. He declined the offer of a clerkship 
in the Bank of England ; and his father, who had found the 
occupation uncongenial, not only approved the refusal but 
cordially accepted the son’s decision to take poetry for his pro- 
fession. For good or evil. Browning had been left very much to 
his own guidance, and if his intellectual training suffered in some 
directions, the liberty permitted the development of his marked 
originality. The parental yoke, however, was too light to pro- 
voke rebellion. Browning’s mental growth led to no violent 
breach with the creeds of his childhood. His parents became 
Dissenters in middle life, but often attended Anglican services ; 
and Browning, though he abandoned the dogmas, continued to 
sympathize with the spirit of their creed. He never took a keen 
interest in the politics of the day, but cordially accepted the 
general position of contemporary Liberalism. His worship of 
Shelley did not mean an acceptance of his master’s hostile 
attitude towards Christianity, still less did he revolt against the 
moral discipline under whi^ he had been educated. He fre- 
quented literary and artistic circles, and was passionately fond 
of the theatre ; but he was entirely free from a coarse Bohemian- 
ism, and never went to bed, we are told, without kissing hb 
mother. He lived with his parents untD his marriage. His 
mother lived till 1849, and hb father till 1866, and hb affectionate 
relations to both reinatned unaltered. Browning’s first published 
poem, PtmUne, appeared anonymously in 1833. He always 
regarded it as cruae, and destroyed all the copies of this edition 
that Game within his readi. It was only to avoid unauthorized 
reprints that he ooasented with reluctance to republbhing it in 
tbie colleeted works of 1868. The indication of genius was recog- 
nized by W. J. Fox, who haded it in the Monthly Repository as 
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marking the advent of a true poet. PauUne contains an en- 
thusiastic invocation of Shelley, whose influence upon its style 
and conception b strongly marked. It is the only one of Brown- 
ing’s worlu which can be regarded as imitative. In the winter 
of 1833 he went to St Petersburg on a vbit to the Russian 
consul-general, Mr Benckhausen. There he wrote the earliest 
of hb dramatic lyrics, “Porphyria’s Lover” and “Johannes 
.^ricola.” In the sfMring of 1834 he visited Italy for the first 
time, going to Venice and .\solo. 

Browning’s personality was fully revealed in his next consider- 
able poems, Paracelsus (1835) and Sordello (1840). ' With Patdinif 
however, they form a group. In an essay (prefixed to the 
spurious Shelley letters of 1851), Browning describes Shelley’s 
poetry “ as a sublime fragmentary essay towards a pfeaentment 
of the corr^pondency of the universe to Deity.” The phrase 
describes hb own view of the true functions of a poet, and 
Browning, having accepted the vocation, was meditating the 
qualifications which should fit him for hiis task. The hero of 
PauUne is in a morbid state of mind which endangers hb fidelity 
to hb duty . Paracelsus and Sordello are studies in the psychology 
of genius, illustrati^ its besetting temptations. Paracelsus faib 
from intellectual pride, not balanced by love of his kind, and from 
excessive ambition, which leads him to seek success by unworthy 
means. Sordello is a poet dbtracted between the demands of a 
dreamy imagination and the desire to utter the thoughts of man- 
kind. He finally gives up poetry for practical politics, and gets 
into perplexities only to be solved by his death. Pauline might 
in some indefinite degree reflect Browning’s own feelings, but in 
the later poems he adopts his characterbtic method of sf^aking in 
a quasi-dramatic mood. They are, as he gave notice, “ poems, 
not dramas.’’ The interest b not in the external events, but in 
the “ development of a soul ” ; but they are observations of other 
men’s souls, not direct revelations of his own. Paracelsus was 
based upon a study of the original narrative, and Sordello was 
a historical though a very indefinite person. The background 
of history is intentionally vague in both cases. There b one 
remarkable difference between them. The Paracelsus, though 
full of noble passages, Ls certainly diffuse. Browning heard tl^t 
John Sterling had complained of its “ verbosity," and tried to 
remedy this failing by the surgical expedient of cutting out the 
usual connecting words. Relative pronouns henceforth become 
scarce in his poetr>', and the grammatical construction often a 
matter of conjecture. Words are forcibly jammed together 
instead of being articulately combined. To the ordinary reader 
many passages in his later work are both crabbed and obscure, 
but the “ obscurity ” never afterwards reached the pitch of 
Sordello, It is due to the vagueness with which the story b 
rather hinted than told, as well as to the subtlety and intricacy 
of the psychological expositions. The subtlety and vigour of 
the thought are indeed surprising, and may justify the frequent 
comparbons to Shakespeare ; and it al^unds in descriptive 
passages of genuine poetry. 

Still, Browning seems to have been misled by a fallacy. It 
was quite legitimate to subordinate the external incidents to 
the psychological developjment in which he was really interested, 
but to secure the subordination by making the incidents barely 
intelligible was not a logical consequence. We should not 
understand Hamlet’s psychological peculiarities the better if 
we had to infer his family troubles from indirect hints. Brown- 
ing gave more time to Sordello than to any other wcM*k, and 
perhaps had become so familiar with the story which he professed 
to tell that he failed to make allowance for hb readers’ diffi- 
culties. In any case it was not surprising that riie ordinary 
reader should be puzzled and repelled, and tl^ general reco^ition 
of hb genius long delayed, by hb reputation for obscurity. It 
might, however, be expect^ ^t he would make a more success- 
ful appeal to the public by purely dramatic wcurk, in adiich he 
w(»ild have to limit hb psycholo^cal speculation and to pboe 
hb characters in plain situations. Paracdsus and Sorddlo show 
BO |preat a power of reading character and amireciating subtler 
springs of conduct that its author clearly had one, at least, of 
the essential qualifications of a dramatbt. 
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Before SordtUo appeared Browning had tried his hand in this 
direction. He was encouraged by outward cir^mstoces as 
well as by his natural bent. He was niaking friends and gammg 
some real appreciative admirers. John Forster h^ 
impressed by Paracelsus. Browmngs love of the theatre h^ 
led to an introduction to Macready in the winter of i 35 13 f 
and Macready, who had been also impressed by Paracels^, 
asked him for a play. Browning consented and ynoifi Strafford, 
which wa*^ produced at Covent Garden in May 1837, Macready 
taking the principal part. Later dramas were Kin^ Victor and 
King Charles, published in 1842 : The Return of the Druses md 
A Blot on the * Scutcheon (both in 1843), Colombe s Birthday (1844), 
Luria and A Soules Tragedy (both in 1846), and the fr^cntaiy 
In a Balcony (1853). Strafford succeeded fairly^ 


in a uuiumy — — i 

defection of VandenhoF, who took the part of Vym, stopped 
its run after the fifth performance. The Blot on the Scutcheon, 
produced by Macready as manager of Drury Lane on the 01 
February 1843, unfortunate quarrel. Browning thought 

that Macready had felt unworthy jealousy of another actor, 
and had gratified his spite by an inadequate presentation of 
the play. He remonstrated iiidignantly and the friendship was 
broken off for years. Browning was disgusted by his experience 
of the annoyances of practical play -writing, though he was not 
altogether discouraged. The play had apparently such a 
moderate success as was possible under the conditions, and a 
similar modest result was attained by Colombe^ s Birthday, pro- 
duced at Co vent Garden on the 25 th of April 1853. Browning, 
like other eminent writers of the day, failed to achieve the feat 
of attracting the British public by dramas of high literary aims, 
and soon gave up the attempt. It has been said by competent 
critics that some of the plays could lx? fitted for the stage by 
judicious adaptation. The Blot on the ^Scutcheon has a very 
clear and forcibly treated situation ; and all the plays abound 
in passages of high poetic power. Like the poems, they deal 
with situations involving a moral probation of the characters, 
and often suggesting the ethical problems which always interested 
him. The speeches tend to became elaborate analyses of motive 
by the persons concerned, and try the patience of an average 
audience. For whatever reason, Browning, though he had given 
sufficient proofs of genius, had not found in these works the 
most appropriate mode of utterance. 

The dramas, after Strafford, formed the greatest part of a 
series of pamphlets called Bells and Pomegranates, eight of which 
were issued from 1841 to 1846. The name, he explained, was 
intended to indicate an “ alternation of poetry and thought.'’ 
The first number contained the fanciful and characteristic Ptppa 
Passes. The seventh, significantly named Romances 

and Lyrics, contained some of his most striking shorter p^ms. 
In 18^ he contributed six poems, among which were “ The 
Flight of the Duchess” and “The Bishop orders his Tomb at 
St Praxed's Church,” to Hood's Magazine, in order to help Hood, 
then in his last illness. These poems take the special form in 
which Browning is unrivalled. He wrote very few lyrical poems 
of the ordinary kind purporting to give a direct expression of 
his own personal emotions. But, in the lyric which gives the 
essential sentiment of some impressive dramatic situation, he 
has rarely been approached. There is scarcely one of the poems 
published at this time which can be read without fixing itself 
at once in the memory as a forcible and pungent presentation 
of a characteristic mood. Their vi^ur and originality failed 
to overcome at once the presumption against the author of 
Sorddlo, Yet Browning was already known to and appreciated 
by such literary celebrities of the day aafidfourd, L^h Hunt, 
Procter, Monckton Milnes, Carlyle and Landor. His fame began 
to spread among sympathetic readers. The Bells md Pome- 
gramdes a|$nu^ the rising school of ” pre-Raphaelites,” 
especM^llfts^V Rossetti, who guessed the authorship of the 
anpUtetkilil^ and made a transcript from the copy in the 
But his audien^ was still select 

of his genius was of incomparably more 
importance and vitaUy affected his histo^. In 1844 
-ipia Barrat| (see Browino, Eli2abkth Bahkbtt) published 


a volume of poems containing “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’* 
with a striking phrase about Browning’s poems. He was 
naturally gratified, and her special fri^d and cousin, John 
Kenyon, encouraged him to write to her. She admitted him to 
a personal interview after a little diffidence, and a hearty ap- 
preciation of literary genius on both sides was speedily ripened 
into genuine and most devoted love. Miss Bairett was six years 
older than Browning and a confirmed invalid with shaken nerves. 
She was tenderly attached to an autocratic father who objected 
on principle to the marriage of his children. The correspondence 
of the lovers (published in 1899) shows not only their mutual 
devotion, but the chivalrous delicacy with which Browning 
behaved in a most trying situation. Miss Barrett was gr^u- 
ally encouraged to disobey the utterly unreasonable despotism. 
They made a clandestine marriage on the 12th of September 1846. 
The state of Miss Barrett’s health suggested misgmngs which 
made Browning’s parents as well as his bride’s disapprove of 
the match. She, however, appears to have become stronger 
for some time, though always fri^ile and incapable of much 
active exertion. She had already been recommended to pass a 
winter in Italy. Browning had made three previous tours there, 
and his impressions had been turned to account in SordeUo 
and Pippa Passes, in The Englishman in Italy and Home 
Thoughts from Abroad. For the next fifteen years the Brown- 
ings lived mainly in Italy, making their headquarters at Florence 
in the Casa Guidi. A couple of winters were passed in Rome. 
In the summer of 1849 they were at Siena, where Browning was 
helpful to Landor, then in his last domestic troubles. They also 
visited Fhigland and twice spent some months in Paris. Their 
only child, Robert Wiedemann Browning, was bom at Florence 
in 1849. Browning's literary activity during his marriage seems 
to have been comparatively small ; Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day appeared in 1850, while the two volumes called Men and 
Women (1855), containing some of his best work, showed that his 
power was still growing. His position involved some sacrifice 
and imposed limitations upon his energies. Mrs Browning’s 
health required a secluded life ; and Browning, it is said, never 
dined out during his marriage, though he enjoyed society and 
made many and very warm friendships. Among their Florence 
friends were Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Isa Blagden, Charles Lever 
and others. The only breach of complete sympathy with his 
wife was due to his contempt for ** spiritualists and * ^ mediums, 
in whom she fully believed. His portrait of Daniel Dunglas 
Home as ” Sludge the Medium ” only appeared after her death. 
This domestic happiness, however, remained essentially unbroken 
until she died on 29th June 1861. The whole love-story had 
revealed the singular nobility of his character, and, though 
crushed for a time by the blow, he bore it manfully. Browmi^ 
determined to return to England and superintend his boy s 
education at home. He took a house at 19 Warwick Crescent, 
Paddington, and became gradually acclimatized in London. 
He resumed his work and published the Dramatis Personae in 
1864. The publication was well enough received to mark the 
growing recognition of his genius, whi^ was confirmed by The 
Ring and the Book, published in four volumes in the winter of 
1868-1869. In 1867 the university of Oxford gave him the 
degree of M.A. “ by diploma,” and Balliol College elected him 
as an honorary fellow. In 1 868 he declined a virtual offer of the 
rectorship of St Andrews. He repeated the refusal on a later 
occasion (1884) from a dislike to the delivery of a public addr^s. 
The rising generation was now beginning to buy hb books j 
and he shared the homage of thoughtful readers with Tennyson, 
though in general popularity he could not approach his friendly 
rival. The Ring and the Book has been generally accepted 
Browning’s masterpiece. It was based on a copy of ^ prods 
verbal of Guido Franoeschini’s case discovered by him at Floreni^ 
The audacity of the scheme is surprising. To tell the story cd 
a hideous murder twelve times over, to versify aigumentfl 
of counsel and the gossip of ouidnuncs, and to insist upon every 
detail with the minuteness of a law report, could have occun^ 
tonooneelse. The poem is so far at the opposite pole from 5 ^- 
deJlo. Vagueness of environment is repiii^ by a photograpme 
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distinctness, though the psychological interest is dominant in 
both. Particular phra^ may be crabbed, but nothing can be 
more distinct and vivid in thought and conception. If some 
of those “ dramatic monologues ” of which the book is formed 
fail to be poetry at all, some of them—that of Pompilia the 
victim, her champion Giponsacchi, and the pope who gives 
judgment — ^are in Browning’s highest mood, and are as im- 
pressive from the ethical as from the poeti^ point of view, 
Pompilia was no doubt in some respects an idealized portrait 
•of Mrs Browning. Other pieces may be a^epted as a background 
of commonplace to throw the heroic into the stronger relief. 
The Ring and Ike Book is as powerful as its method is unique. 

Browning became gentler and more urbane as he grew older. 
His growing fame made him welcome in all cultivated circles, 
and he accepted the homage of his admirers with dignity and 
simplicity. He exerted himself to be agreeable in private 
society, though his nervousness made him invariably decline 
ever to make public speeches. He was an admirable talker, 
and took pains to talk his best. A strong memory supplied him 
with abundant anecdotes ; and though occasionally pugnacious, 
he allowed a fair share of the conversation to his companions. 
Superficial observers sometimes fancied that the poet was too 
much sunk in the man of the world ; but the appearance was 
due to his characteristic reluctance to lay bare his deeper feelings. 
When due occasion offered, the underlying tenderness of his 
affections was abundantly manifest. No one could show more 
delicate symi>athy. He made many warm personal friendships 
in his later y(«irs, especially with women, to whom he could 
most easily confide his feelings. In the early years of this 
period he paid visits to country houses, but afterwards preferred 
to retire farther from the London atmosphere into secluded 
regions. He passed some holidays in remote French villages, 
Pornic, 1 ^ Croisic and St Aubyn, which have left traces in his 
poetry. Gold Hair is a legend of Pornic, and Herve Riel 
was written at Le Croisic. At St Aubyn he had the society of 
Joseph Milsand, who had shown his warm appreciation of Brown- 
ing’s poetry by an article in the Reime des Dem Mondes, which 
in 1852 had led to a personal friendship lasting till Milsand’s 
death in 1886. Browning sent to him the proof-^eets of all his 
later works for revision. In 1877 Browning was at La Saisiaz 
on the Sal^ve, near Geneva, where an old friend. Miss Egerton 
Smith, was staying. She died suddenly almost in his presence. 
She had constantly accompanied him to concerts during his 
London life. After her death he almost ceased to care for 
music. The shock of her loss produced the singular poem 
called La Saisiaz ^ in which he argues the problem of personal 
immortality with a rather indefinite conclusion. In later years 
Browning returned to Italy, and passed several autumns at 
Venice. He never visited Florence after his wife’s death there. 

Browning’s literary activity continued till almost the end of 
his life. He wrote constantly, though he composed more slowly. 
He considered twenty-five or thirty lines to be a good day’s 
work. His later writings covered a very great variety of subjects, 
and were cast in many different forms. They show the old 
characteristics and often the old genius. Browning’s marked 
peculiarity, the union of great speculative acuteness with intense 
poetical insight, involved difficulties which he did not always 
surmount. He does not seem to know whether he is writing 
poetry or when he is versifying logic ; and when the’Speculative 
impulse gets the upper hand, his work suggests the doubt 
whether an imaginaiy dialogue in prose would not have been a 
more effective medium. He is aiudysing at length when he 
ought to be presenting a concrete type, while the necessities 
of verse complicate and obscure the reasoning. A curious 
example is the Prinee Hokenstiel-Schwangau (1871), an alias 
for Louis Napoleon. This attempt to show how a questionable 
hero apologizes to liimself recalls the very powerful ** Bishop 
Blougnm,*” and Sludge, the medium,” of earlier works, but 
becomes |^ix and obscure. FifUte at 1 h$ Fair (187a) is another 
curious speculation oontakiing a defence of versa^ity in love- 
making by an imaginary Don Juan. Its occasionally cynical 
tone ram^ somdalized admirers, who scatoriy made due 


allowance for its dramatic character. Browning’s profound 
appreciation of high moral qualities is, however, always one 
main source of his power. In later years he became especially 
interested in stories of real life, which show character passing 
through some sharp ordeal. The Red Cotton Nightcap Country 
(1873), describing a strange tragedy which had recently taken 
place in France, and especially The Inn Album (1875), founded 
on an event in modem English society, are powerful applications 
of the methods already exemplified in The Ring and ike Book, 
The Dramatic Idyls (1879 and 1880) are a collection of direct 
narratives, with less analytical disquisition, which surprised his 
readers by their sustained vigour. In the last volumes, Jocoseria 
(1883), Ferishtah's Fancies (1884), Parleyings with Certain 
People (1887) and AsoUmdo the old power is still apparent 
but the hand is beginning to faff. They contain discussions of 
metaphysical problems, such as the origin of evil, which are 
interesting as indications of his creed, but can scarcely be 
regarded as successful either poetically or philosophically. 

Another group of poems showed Browning’s interest in Greek 
literature. Balaustion's Adventure (1871) includes a ‘ ‘ transcript 
from Euripides,” a translation, that is, of part of the Alcesiis, 
Aristophanes’ Apology (1875) included another translation from 
the Heracles, and in 1877 he published a very literal translation 
of the Agamemnon. This, it seems, was meant to disprove the 
doctrine that Aischylus was a model of literary style. Brown- 
ing shared his wife’s admiration for Euripides, and takes a phrase 
from one of her poems a.s a motto for Balaustion’s Adventure. 
In the Aristophanes’ Apology this leads characteristically to a 
long exposition by Aristophanes of his unsatisfactory reasons 
for ridiculing Euripides. It recalls the apologies of ” Blougram ” 
and Louis Napoleon, and contains some interesting indications 
of his poetical theory. Browning was to many readers as much 
prophet as poet. His religious position is most explicitly, though 
still not very clearly, set forth in the Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day (1850). Like many eminent contemporaries, he combined 
a disbelief in orthodox dogma with a profound conviction of the 
importance to the religious instincts of the symbols incorporated 
in accepted creeds. Saul (1845), A Death in the Desert (x8^), 
and similar poems, show his strong sympathy with the spirit 
of the old belief, though his argumentative works have a more 
or less sceptical turn. It was scarcely possible, if desirable, to be 
original on such topics. His admirers hold that he shows an 
affinity to German metaphysicians, though he had never read 
their works nor made any express study of metaphysical ques* 
tions. His distinctive tendency is to be found rather in the 
doctrine of life and conduct which both suggests and is illustrated 
by his psychological analyses. A very characteristic thought 
emphatically set forth in the Rabbi Ben Ezra (1864) and the 
Grammarian’s Funeral (1855) is that a man’s value is to be 
measured, not by the work done, but by the character which 
has been moulded. He delights in exhibiting the high moral 
instinct which dares to override ordinary convictions, or which 
is content with discharge of obscure duties, or superior to vulgar 
ambition and capable of self-sacrifice, because founded upon 
pure love and sympathy for human suffering, Brownii^’s 
limitations are characteristic of the poetry of strong ethical 
preoccupations. His strong idiosyncrasy, his sympaSiy with 
the heroic and hatred of the base, was hardly to be combined 
with the Shakespearian capacity for sympathizing with the most 
varied types of character. Though he d^s with a mat variety 
of motive with singularly keen a^ysis, he takes almost exclus- 
ively the moral point of view. That point of view, however, has 
its importance, and his morality is often embodied in poetry 
of sur^sing force. Browning’s love of the grotesque, some- 
times even of the horrible, creates many most graphic and in- 
delible portraits. The absence of an exquisite sense for the right 
word is compensated by the singular power of striking the most 
brilliaut flashes out of obviously wrong words, and forcing comic 
riiymes to express the deep^t ana most serious thpitthts. 
Though he profes^ to care little for motive aa apprt Irom 
humoit interest^ his inddental touches of description are un- 
surpassaUy vivi(L 

IV, 22 
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The appreciation of Browning’s genius became general in his 
later years, and zeal was perhaps a little heightened by the com- 
placency of disciples able to penetrate a supposed mist of 
obscurity. The Browning Society, founded in i88i by Dr F. J. 
Fumivall and Miss E. H. Hickey, was a product of this apprecia- 
tion, and helped to extend the study of the poems. Browning 
accepted the homage in a simple and friendly way, though he 
avoided any action which would make him responsible for the 
publications. He received various honours : LL.D. degree from 
Gimbridge in 1879, the D.C.L. from Oxford in 1882, and IX.D. 
from Edinburgh in 1884. He became foreign correspondent 
to the Royal Academy in 1886. His son, who had settled at 
Venice, married in 1887, and Browning moved to De Vere 
Gardens. In the autumn of 1889 he went with his sister to visit 
his son, and stayed on the way at Asolo, which he had first seen 
in 1838, when it supplied the scenery of Pippa Passes, He was 
charmed with the place, and proposed to buy a piece of ground 
and to build upon it a house to be called “ Pippa’s Tower ” — ^in 
memory of his early heroine. While his proposal was under con- 
sideration he went to his son at Venice. His health had been 
breaking for some time, and a cold, aggravated by weakness of 
the heart, brought on a fatal attack. He died on the 12th 
of December 1889. He was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on 31 St December. It was suggested that his wife's body 
should be removed from Florence to be placed beside him ; 
but their son rightly decided that her grave should not be 
disturbed. 

Browning^s personal characteristics are so strongly stamped 
upon all his works that it is difficult to assign his place in con- 
temporary thought. He is unique and outside of all schools. 
His style is so peculiar that he is the easiest of all poets to parody 
and the most dangerous to imitate. In spite of his early Shelley 
worship he is in certain respects more closely related to Words- 
worth. Both of them started by accepting the poet's mission 
as quasi-prophetical or ethical. In other respects they are dia- 
metrically contrasted. Wordsworth expounded his philosophy 
by writing a poetical autobiography. Browning adheres to the 
dramatic method of which Wordsworth was utterly incapable. 
He often protested against the supposition that he put himself 
into his books. Yet there is no writer whose lx)oks seem to 
readers to be clearer revelations of himself. Nothing, in fact, 
is more characteristic of a man than his judgments of other men, 
and Browning’s are keen and unequivocal. The revolutionary 
impulse had died out, and Browning has little to say either 
of the political questions which had moved Shelley and Byron, 
or of the social problems which have lately become more pro- 
minent. He represents the thought of a quieter epoch. He 
was little interested, too, in the historical or “romantic” aspect 
of life. He takes his subjects from a great variety of scenes 
and places — from ancient Greece, medieval Italy and modem 
France and England j but the interest for him is not in the 
picturesque surroundings, but in the human being who is to be 
found in all periods. Like Balzac, whom he always greatly 
admired, he is interested in the eternal tragedy and comedy of 
life. His problem is always to show what are the really noble 
elements which are eternally valuable in spite of failure to achieve 
tangible results. He gives, so far, another version of Words- 
worth’s doctrine of the cultivation of the “ moral being.” The 
psychological acuteness and the subtle analysis of character are, 
mdeed, peculiar to himself. Like Carlyle, with whom he had 
certain points of affinity, he protests, though rather by impli- 
cation than direct denunciation, against the utilitarian or 
materialistic view of life, and finds the divine element in the 
instincts which guide and animate every rtbble character. When 
he is really inspired by sympathy for such emotions he can make 
his most grotesque fancies and his most far-fetched analyses 
subservient to poetry of the highest order. It can hardly be 
denied that his intellectual ingenuity often tempts him to demte 
from^jhis true Innctton, and that his observations are not to be 
excused'* heeause they result from an excess, instead of a de- 
fiekmey, of intellectual acuteness. But the variety of his 
interestf— aesthetic, philosophical and ethical— is astonishing, 
•> > 


and his successes are poems which stand out as unique and 
unsurpassable in the literature of his time. 

The Life and Letters of Browning, by Mrs Sutherland Orr {1891), 
one of his most intimate friends in later years, and The Love Letters 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett^ 1845-1846, pub- 
lished by his son in iSgg, are the main authorities. A collection of 
Browning’s poems in 2 vols. appeared in 1849, another in 3 vols. in 
1863, another in (> vols. in 1868, and a revised edition in 16 vols. in 
1888-1889 ; in i8g6 Mr Augustine Birrell and Mr F. G. Kenyon 
edited a complete edition in 2 vols. ; another two-volume edition 
was issued by Messrs Smith, Elder in 1900. Among commentaries 
on Browning’s works, Mrs Sutherland Orr's Handbook to the Works 
of Browning was approved by the poet himself. See also the 
Browmng Society’s Papers ; and Mr T. J. Wise’s Materials for a 
Bibliography of the Writings of Robert Browning, included in the 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century (1895), by W, Robertson 
Nicoll and T. J. Wise ; Mr Edmund Gosse’s Robert Browning : 
Personalia (1890), from notes supplied by Browning himaelf. Among 
biographicid and critical authorities may be mentioned : J. T. 
Nettleship^, Essays (1868) ; Arthur Symons, An Introduction to the 
Study of Browning (1886) ; Stopford Brooke, The Poetry of Robert 
Browning (1902) ; G. K. Chesterton, Browning (iyo8) in the 
” English Men of Letters ” series. (L. S.) 

BROWN -SBQUARD, CHARL^ EDWARD (i8i7>i894), 
British physiologist and neurologist, was born at Port Louis, 
Mauritius, on the 8th of April 1817. His father was an American 
and his mother a Frenchwoman, but he himself always desired 
to be looked upon as a British subject, though in the restlessness 
of his life and the enthusiasm of his disposition, characteristics 
of his mother's nation were plainly visible. After graduating 
in medicine at Paris in 1846 he returned to Mauritius with the 
intention of practising there, but in 1852 he went to America. 
Subsequently he returned to Paris, and in 1859 he migrated to 
London, becoming physician to the national hospital for the 
paralysed and epileptic. There he stayed for about five years, 
expounding his views on the pathology of the nervous system 
in numerous lectures which attracted considerable attention. 
In 1864 he again crossed the Atlantic, and was appointed 
professor of physiology and neuro-pathology at Harvard. This 
position he relinquished in 1867, and in 1869 became professor at 
the ficole de M6decine in Paris, but in 1873 he again returned to 
America and began to practise in New York. Finally, he went 
back to Paris to succeed Claude Bernard in 1878 as professor of 
experimental medicine in the College de France, and he remained 
there till his death, which occurred on the 2nd of April 1894 
at Sceaux. Brown-S^quard was a keen observer and experi- 
mentalist. He contributed largely to our knowledge of the blood 
and animal heat, as well as many facts of the highest importance 
on the nervous system. He was the first scientist to work out 
the physiology of the spinal cord, demonstrating that the 
decussation of the sensory fibres is in the cord itself. He also 
did valuable work on the internal secretion of organs, the results 
of which have been applied with the most satisfactory results 
in the treatment of myxoedema. Unfortunately in his extreme 
old age, he advocated the hypodermic injection of a fluid prepared 
from the testicles of sheep, as a means of prolonging human 
life. It was known, among scientists, derisively, as the Brown- 
S6quard Elixir. His researches, published jn about 500 essays 
and papers, especially in the Archives de Physiologie, whic’a he 
helped to found in 1868, cover a very wide range of physiological 
and pathological subjects. 

BROWNSON, ORESTES AUGUSTUS (1803-1876), American 
theological, philosophical and sociologies writer, was born in 
Stockbridge, Vermont, on the i6th of September 1803. Having 
spent some time in active religious, reformatory and political 
(Democratic) work in the interior of New York state, and at 
Walpole, New Hampshire, and Canton, Massachusetts, Brownson 
removed in 1839 to Chelsea, Mass. He at once b^an to take 
an independent part in the movements then agitating New 
England, which l^tween 1830 and 1850 was stirred by discus- 
sions pertaining to Unitarianism, transcendentalism, spiritual- 
ism, amlitionism and various schemes for communistic living. 
He was one of the founders, in New York, of the short-liv^ 
Workingman’s party in 1828, and established the Boston Quarterly 
Review^ mainly written by himself, in 1838. This periodiciri 
was merged in tiie US, Dmocraiic Remem of New York in 1842, 
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In religion he first became a Presbyterian (1822) ; was a Uni- 
versalist minister from *1826 to 1831, editing for some time 
the chief journal of this church, the Gcspl Advocate ; was an 
independent preacher at Ithaca, N.Y., in 1831 ; became a 
Unitarian minister in 1832, and in 1836 organized in Boston the 
Society for Christian Union and Progress, of which he was the 
pastor for seven years* In 1844 he became a Roman Catholic 
and so remained, though the question of the orthodoxy of his 
writings was at one time submitted by the pope to Cardinal 
Franzelin, who recommended Brownson, to lltde purpose, to 
express his views with more moderation. In his philosophy 
Brownson was a more or less independent follower of Comte 
for a short time, and of Victor Cousin, who, in his Frogmens 
philosophiqties, praised him ; he may be said to have taught a 
modified intuitionalism. In his schemes for social reform he was 
at first a student of Robert Owen, until his later views led him 
to accept Roman Catholicism. His first quarterly was followed, 
in 1844, by Brownson* s Quarterly Review (first published in 
Boston and after 1855 in New York), in which he expressed his 
opinions on many themes until its suspension in 1864, and after 
its revival for a brief period in 1873-1875. Of his numerous 
publications in book form, the chief during his lifetime were 
Charles Elwood, or The Infidel Converted (1840, autobiographical), 
in which he strongly favoured the Roman C.atholic Church ; 
and The American Republic : its Constitution, Tendencies and 1 
(1865), in which he based government on ethics, declaring 
the national existence to be a moral and even a theocratic entity, 
not depending for validity upon the sovereignty of the people. 
Brownson died in Detroit, Michigan, on the 17th of April 1876. 

After hib death, liis son. Henry F. Brownson. collected and pub- 
lished his various political, religious, philosophical, scientific and 
literary writings, in twenty octavo volumes (Detroit, 1883-1887), 
of which a condensed summary appeared in a single volume, also 
prepared by his son. entitled Literary and Political Views (New 
York. 1893). The son also published a biography in three volumes 
(Detroit, 1898-1900). . . 

His daughter, Sarah M. Brownson (1839-1876). who married m 
1873 William J. Tenney, was the author of several novels, and wrote 
a Life of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, Prince and Priest (1873). 

BROWNSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Cameron 
county, Texas, U.S.A., situated near the S. extremity of the 
state, on the Rio Grande river about 22 m. above its mouth, and 
opposite Matamoras, Mexico. Pop. (1890) 6134; (1900) 6305 
(2462 foreign-born and 18 of negro descent) ; (1910, census) 
10,517. It is served by the St Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, 
and the Rio Grande railways, being connected by the former 
with Houston and Galveston and by the latter with Point Isabel 
on the Gulf coast. Its chief importance lies in its being the 
commercial and distributing centre for a rich and extensive 
agricultural region in southern Texas and northern Mexico, and 
an important market for rice, sugar-cane, fruit, vegetables and 
live-stock. It has a United States custom house, the Cameron 
county court house, a Roman Catholic cathedral, St Joseph’s 
College (Roman Catholic), and the Incarnate Word Academy 
(Roman Catholic). Before the Mexican War there was a small 
Mexican settlement on the site of Brownsville. In March 1846 
General Zachary Taylor erected fortifications here, and upon 
his withdrawal to Point Isabel, left a small garrison in command 
of Major Jacob Brown. The fort was assaulted by General 
Arista and shelled by batteries from the Mexican shore, and at 
last on the loth of May was relieved by General Taylor, who in 
advancing to its aid had won the battles of Palo Alto (8th of May) 
and Resaca de la Palma (9th of May). The fort, originally 
named Fort Taylor, was renamed Fort Brown, by order of ^nerd 
Taylor, in memory of Major Brown, who was mortally wounded 
during the bombardment. In 1859 Brownsville was captured 
by a band of Mexican raiders under Juan Nepomuceno Cortina. 
During the Civil War, until its tempora^ occupation by Federal 
forces in 1863, and subsequent effective blockade, it was an 
active curntre of operations of Confederate blockade runners. 
At Palmetto Ranch, near the battlefield of Palto Alto, took place 
(13th of May 2865), more than a month after General Lee’s 
surrmider, the last es^gagement between Federal and Confederate 


troops in the Civil War. In Brownsville, on the n^ht of the 
13th of August 1906, certain persons unknown fired into houses 
and at citizens on the streets, killing one man ^d injuriiffi two. 
Suspicion pointed to negro soldiers of Companies B, C and D of 
the 25th Infantry, stationed at Fort Brown, and as it appeared 
that the culprits were being shielded by their comrades by a 
“ conspiracy of silence,” President Roosevelt dismis^d the 170 
men of the three companies “ without honor.” Both in Congress 
and in the press a bitter attack was made on the president for 
his action. In 1907 the military reservation of Fort Brovm was 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture. In March 1909 
Congress provided fora commission of army officers tb report as to 
the eligibility of members of the negro raiments for re-enlistraent. 

BRUAY, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Pas-de-Calais, on the Lawe, 19 m. N.N.W. of Arras hy road. 
Pop. (1906) 16,169. The town is situated in a rich coal-mining 
district. Brewing is also a leading industry. 

BRUCE, the name of an old Scottish family of Norman descent, 
taken from Bruis between Cherbourg and Vallonges. Variations 
of the name are Braose, Breaux and Brus. The first Robert 
de Brus, a follower of William the Conqueror, was rewarded by 
the gift of many manors, chiefly in Yorkshire, of which Skelton 
I was the principal. His son, the second Robert, received from 
David 1 ., his comrade at the court of Henry L, a grant of the 
lordship of Annandale. The fourth Robert married Isabel, 
natural daughter of William the Lion, and their son, the fifth 
Robert, married Isabel, second daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon, niece of the same Scottish king. The most famous 
member of the family is the eighth Robert, “ the Bruce,” 
who became king of Scotland in 1306. (See Robert the 
Bruce.) 

BRUCE, ALEXANDER BALMAIN (1831-1899), Scottish 
divine, was bom at Aberargie near Perth on the 31st of lanuary 
1831. His father suffered for his adherence to the Free Church at 
the Disruption in 1843, and removed to Edinburgh, where the 
son was educated, showing exceptional ability from the first. His 
early religious doubts, awakened especially by Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus, made him throughout life sympathetic with those who 
underwent a similar stress. After serving as assistant first at 
Ancrum, then at Lochwinnoch, he was called to Cardross in 
Dumbartonshire in 1859, and to Broughty Ferry in 1868. Tliere 
he published his first considerable exegetical work, the Training 
of the Twelve. In 1874 he delivered his Cunningham Lectures, 
afterwards published as The Humtltation of Christ, and^ in the 
following year was appointed to the chair of Apologetics and 
New Testament exegesis at the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
This post he held for twenty-four years. He was one of the 
first British New Testament students whose work was received 
with consideration by German scholars of repute. The character 
and work of Christ were, he held, the ultimate proof and the best 
defence of Christianity ; and his tendency was to concentrate 
attention somewhat narrowly on the historic Jesus. In The 
Kingdom of God (1889), which first encountered serious hostile 
criticism in his own communion, he accounted for some of the 
differences between the first and third evangelists on the principle 
of accommodation— maintaining that Luke had altered both the 
text and the spirit of his sources to suit the needs of those for 
whom he wrote. It was held that these admissions were not 
consistent wiBi the views of inspiration professed by the Free 
Church. When the case was tried, the assembly held that the 
charge of heresy was based on a misunderstanding, but that “ by 
want of due care in his mode of statement he given some 
ground for the painful impressions which had existed.” 

Bruce rende^ signal service to his own oommunkm in 
connexion with its service of praise. He was convener of the 
committee which issued the Free Church hymn-bc»k, and he 
threw into this work the same energy and ca^lidty of mmd 
which marked the rest of his activities. He died on the 7th of 
August 1899, and was buried at Bnnighty Ferry. fBi» chief 
works, beside the above, are : The Chief End of Revolation 
(Lond., i88x) ; The Parabolic Teaching of Christ (Lond., 18S2) ; 
F. C. Baur and his Theory of the Origin of CkrisHmsby and of the 
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New Testament Wtitings in “ Present Day lYacts ” (Lond., 1885) ; 
Apologetics f or Christianity Defensively Stated (Edin., 1892); 
St Pours Conception of Christianity (Lond., 1894) ; Expos. Gk. 
Test, (the Synoptic Gosi)els, Lond., 1897). With Open Face 
(Lond., 1896); The Epistle to the Hebrews (Edin., 1899); The 
Providential Order of the World., and the Moral Order of the World 
in Ancient and Modern Thought (Gifford l-,ectures, 1896-1897 ; 
Lond., 1897, 1899). (D. Mn.) 

BRUCE, JAMES (r73o-i794), Scottish explorer in Africa, 
was born at Kinnuird House, Stirlingshire, on the 14th of 
December 1730. He* was educated at Harrow and Edinburgh 
University, and began to study for the bar ; but his rnarriage 
to the flaughter of a wine merchant resulted in his entering that 
business. Hi.s wife died in October 1754, within nine months of 
marriage, and Bruce thereafter travelled in Portugal and Spain. 
The examination of oriental MSS. at the Escurial led him to the 
study of Arabic and Gew and determined his future career. 
In 1758 his father's death placed him in possession of the estate 
of Kinnaird. On the outbreak of war with Spain in 1762 he 
submitted to the British government a plan for an attack on 
Kerrol. His suggestion was not adopted, but it led to his selection 
by th^^ 2nd earl of Halifax for the post of British consul at 
Algiers, with a commission to .study the ancient ruins in that 
country, in which interest had l^een excited by the descriptions 
sent home by Thomtis Shaw * (1604-1751), consular chaplain 
at Algiers, 1719-1731. Having spent six months in Italy studying 
antifjuiti(*.s, Hrucc reached Algiers in March 1763. The whole 
of his time was taken up with his consular duties at the piratical 
court of the dey, and he was kept without the assistance promised. 
But in August 1765, a successor in the consulate having arrived, 
Bruce began his exploration of the Roman ruins in Barlmry. 
Having examined many ruins in eastern Algeria, he travelled by 
land from Tunis to 'Iripoli, and at Ptolemeta took passage for 
Candia ; but was shipwrecked near Bengazi and h^ to swim 
ashore. He eventually reached Crete, and sailing thence to 
Sidon, travelled through Syria, visiting Palmyra and Baalbek. 
Throughout his journey ings in Barbaiy and the l.evant, Bruce 
made careful drawings of the many ruins he examined. He also 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of medicine to enable him to 
pass in the East as a physician. 

In June 1768 he arrived at Alexandria, having resolved to 
endeavour to discover the source of the Nile, which he believed 
to rise in Abyssinia. At Cairo he gained the support of the 
Mameluke ruler, Ali Bey ; after visiting Thebes he crossed 
the desert to Kosseir, where he embarked in the dress of a 
Turkish sailor. He reached Jidda in May 1769, and after some 
stay in Arabia he recrossed the Red Sea and landed at Massawa, 
then in possession of the Turks, on the 19th of September. He 
reached Gondar, then the capital of Abyssinia, on the 14th of 
February 1770, where he was well received by the negus Tekla 
Haimanot II., by Ras Michael, the real ruler of the country, 
by the ras’s wife, Ozoro Esther, and by the Abyssinians generally. 
His fine presence (he was 6 ft. 4 in. high), his knowledge of Geez, 
his excellence in sports, his courage, resource and self-esteem, 
all told in his favour among a people who were in general dis- 
trustful of all foreigners. He stayed in Abyssinia for two years, 
gaining knowledge which enabled him subsequently to present 
a perfect picture of Abyssinian life. On the 14th of November 
1 7 70 he reached the long-sought source of the Blue Nile. Though 
admitting that the White Nile was the larger stream, Bruce 
claimed that the Blue Nile was the Nile of the ancients and 
that he was thus the discoverer of its source . The claim, however, 
was not well founded (see Nile : Story of Exphration). Setting 
out from Gond^ in December 1771, Bnice«Aade his way, in spite 
of enormous difficulties, by Sennar to Nubia, being the first to 
trace the Blue Nile to its confluence with the White Nile. On 
the iQth of November 1772 he reached Assuan, presently re- 
turning to the desert to recover his journals and his baggage, 
which had been abandoned in consequence of the death of all 
his tiimls. Cairo was reached in January 1773, March 

* Dr Shaw's Troves . . . relmting to Sevofal Ports of Borbory . . , 
was first printed at Oxford (1738). 


Bruce arrived in France, where he was welcomed by Bufion and 
other savants. He came to London in 1774, but, offended by 
the incredulity with which his story was received, retired to his 
home at Kinnaird. It was not until 1790 that, urged by his 
friend Daines Barrington, he published his Travels to Discover the 
Source of the Nile in the Years in five octavo volumes, 

lavishly illustrated. The work was very popular, but was assailed 
by other travellers as being unworthy of credence. The manner 
in which the book was written — twelve years after Bruce’s 
return from Africa and without reference to his journals — gave 
some handle to his critics, but the substantial accuracy of every" 
statement concerning his Abyssinian travels has since been 
aim>ly demonstrated. He died on the 27tli of April 1794. 

Hruce wrote an autobiography, part of which is printed in editions 
of his Travels, published in 1805 and 1813, accompanied by a bio- 
graphical notice by the editor, Alexander Murray. The best edition 
of tne Travels is the third (Edinburgh, 1813, 8 vols.). Of the abridg- 
ments the best is that of Major (afterwards Sir Francis) Head, the 
author of a well-informed Life of Druee (London, 1830). The best 
account of Bruce’s travels in Barbary is contained in Sir R. I.aml>ert 
Playfair’s Travels in the Footsteps oi Bruce (London, 1877), in which 
a .selection of his drawings was published for the first time. Several 
of Bruce’s drawings were presented to George III. and are in tin* 
royal collection at Windsor. 

BRUCE, MICHAEL (1746-1767), Scottish poet, was bom at 
Kinnesswood in the parish of Portmoak, Kinross-shire, on the 
27th of March 1746. His father, Alexander Bruce, was a weaver, 
and a man of exceptional ability. Michael was taught to read 
before he was four years old, and one of his favourite books was 
a copy of Sir David Lyndsay’s works. He was early sent to 
school, but his attendance was often interrupted. He had 
frequently to herd cuttle on the Lomond Hills in summer, and 
this early companionship with nature greatly influenced his 
poetic genius. He was a delicate child, and grew up contem- 
plative, devotional and humorous, the pet of his family and his 
friends. His parents gave him an education superior to their 
position ; he studied Latin and Greek, and at fifteen, when his 
school education was completed, a small legacy left to his mother, 
with some additions from kindly neighbours, provided means to 
send Michael to Edinburgh University, which he attended during 
the four winter sessions 1762-1765. In 1765 he taught during 
the summer months at Gairney Bridge, receiving about £i 1 a year 
in fees and free board in one or other of the homes of his pupils. 
He became a divinity student at Kinross of a Scottish sect known 
as the Burghers, and in the first summer (1766) of his divinity 
course accepted the charge of a new school at F'orest Hill, near 
Clackmannan, where he led a melancholy life. Poverty, disease 
and want of companions depressed his spirits, but there he 
wrote “ Lochleven,’' a poem inspired by the memories of his 
childhood. He liad before been threatened with consumption, 
and now became seriously ill. During the winter he returned 
on foot to his father’s house, where he wrote his lust and finc.st 
poem, “ Elegy written in Spring,” and died on the 5th of July 
1767. 

As a poet his reputation has been spread, first, through sym- 
pathy for his early death ; and secondly, through the alleged theft 
by John Logan (q.v.) of several of his poem's. Logan, who had 
hoen. a fellow-student of Bruce, obtained Bruce’s MSS. from his 
father, shortly after the poet’s death. For the letters, poems, &c. , 
that he allowed to pass out of his hands, Alexander Bruce took no 
receipt, nor did he keep any list of the titles. Logan edited in 
1770 Poems on Several Occasionsyby Michael Bruce, in which the 
** Ode to the Cuckoo ” appeared. In the preface he stated that 
make up a miscellany, some poems written by different 
authors are inserted.” In a collection of his own poems in 1781, 
L^an printed the “ Ode to the Cuckoo ” as his own ; of this the 
friends of Bruce were aware, but did not challenge its appropria- 
tion publicly. In a MS. Pious Memorials of Portmoak, drawn 
up by Bruce’s friend, David Pearson, Bruce’s authorship of the 

Ode to the Cuckoo ” is emphatically asserted. This b^k was 
in the possession of the Birn^ family, and John Birrell, another 
friend of the poet, adds a testimony to the same effect. Pearson 
and Birrell also wrote to Dr Robert Anderson while he was 
publidiing his British Poets, pointing out Bruce’s claims. Their 
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communications were used by Anderson in the ** Life ** prefixed 
to Logan^s works in the British Poets (vol. ii. p. 1029). The 
volume of 1770 had struck Bruce's friends as being incomplete, 
and his father missed his son’s “ Gospel Sonnets,” which are 
supposed by the partisans of Bruce against Logan to have been 
the hymns printed in the 1781 edition of Logan’s poems. Logan 
tried to prevent by law the reprinting of Bruce’s poems (see James 
Mackenzie’s Life of Michael Bruce, 1905, chap, xii.), but the book 
was printed in 1782, 1784, 1796 and 1807. Dr William M^Kelvie 
revived Bruce’s claims in Lochleven and Other Poems, by Michael 
Bruce, with a Life of the Author from Original Sources (1837). 
Logan’s authorship rests on the publication of the poems under 
his own name, and his reputation as author during his lifetime. 
His failure to produce the “ poem book ” of Bruce entrusted to 
him, and the fact that no copy of the “ Ode to the Cuckoo ” in his 
handwriting was known to exist during Bruce’s lifetime, make it 
difficult to relieve him of the charge of plagiarism. Prof, John 
Veitch, in The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry (iSS-j , vol. ii. 
pp. 89-91), points out that the stanza known to be Logan’s 
addition to this ode is out of keeping with the rest of the poem, 
and is in the manner of Logan’s established compositions, in 
which there is nothing to suggest the direct simplicity of the 
little p)oem on the cuckoo. 

Bihi.iographv.— Additions to Poems on Several Occasions (1770) 
wvYi' made by 1 -H' M'Kelvie in his 1837 edition. He gives (p. 97) a 
list of the poems not printed in Logan’s selection, and of those that 
are lost. See the " Lives ” of Bruce and of Ix)gan in Anderson’s 
British Poets (i7<)5) ; an admirable paper on Bruce in The Mirror 
(No. 36. 1779). said to be by William Craig, one of the lords of 
session ; The Poetical ICof^fes of Michael Bruce, with Life and Writings I 
(TK95), by William Stephen, who, like Dr A, B. Gro.sart in his edition j 
(18(1*5) of The Works of Muhael Bruce, adopts M'Kelvie's view. 
A restatement of the case for Bruce's authorship, coupled w'ith a 
rather violent attack on Logan, is to be found m the Life of Michael 
Brine, Poet of Loch Leven, with Vindication of his Authorship of the 
“ Ode to the Cuckoo ” and other Poems, also Copies of Letters written bv 
John Logan now prsi published (14^05), by James Mackenzie. 

BRUCH, MAX (1838- ), German musical composer, son of 

a city official ancl grandson of the famous Evangelical cleric, 
i)r Christian Bruch, was bom at Cologne on the 6th of January 
1 838. From his mother (nee Almenriider), a well-known musician 
of her time, he learnt the elements of music, but under Breiden- 
stein he made his first serious effort at composition at the age of 
fourteen by the production of a symphony. In 1853 Bruch 
gained the Mozart Stipendium of 400 gulden per annum for four 
years at Frankfort-on-Main, and for the following few years 
studied under Hiller, Reinecke and Breunung. Subsequently 
he lived from 1858 to 1861 as pianoforte teacher at Cologne, in 
which city his first opera (in one act), Scherz, List und Rache, was 
produced in 1858. On his father’s death in 1861, Bruch began 
a tour of study at Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, Munich, Dresden and 
Mannheim, where his opera Lorelei was brought out in 1863. 
At Mannheim he lived till 1864, and there he wrote some of his 
best-known works, including the beautiful Friihjof, After a 
further period of travel he became musical-director at Coblenz 
(1865-1867), Hofkapellmeister at Sondershausen (1867-1870), 
and lived in Berlin (1871-1873), where he wrote his Odysseus, his 
first violin concerto and two symphonies being composed at 
Sondershausen. After five years at Bonn (1873-1878), during 
which he made two visits to England, Bruch, in 1878, became 
conductor of the Stem Choral Union ; and in i88ot)f the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic. In 1892 he was appointed director of the 
Berlin Hochschule. In 1893 was given the honoraiy degree of 
Mus. Doc. by Cambridge University. Max Bruch has written in 
almost every conceivable musical form, invariably with straight- 
forward honest simplicity of design. He has a gift of refined 
melody beyond the common, his melodies being and suave 
and often exceptionatty beautiful. 

BRUCHSAL, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Baden, 
prettify situated on the Saalba^, 14 m. N. from Kaiisruhe, 
and an important function on the main railway from Mannheim 
to Gmstanoe, Pop. (1900), including a small garrison, 13,555. 
There are an Eva^elu^ and four Roman Catholic <^urcto, 
among the latter that of St Peter, the burial-place of the bishops 


of Spires, whose princely residence (now used as a prison) lies m 
the vicinity. Bruchsal has a fine palace, with beautiful ^unds 
attached, a town hall, a classical, a modem and a commercial 
school, and manufactures of madiinery, paper, tobacco, soap 
and beer, and does a considerable trade in wine. Bruchsal 
(mentbned in 937 as Bruxoleptm) was originally a royal villa 
(Kimigshof) belonging to the emperors and German kings. Given 
in 1002 to Otto, duke of Franconia, it was inherited by the cadet 
line of Spires, the head of which, the emperor Henry IIL, gave 
it to the see of Spires in 1095. From 1105 onward it became 
the summer residence of the bishops, who in 1190 'bought the 
Vogiei (advocateship) from the counts of Calw, and the place 
rapidly developed into a town. It remained in ^e possession of 
the bishops till 1802, when by the treaty of Luneviflc it was 
ceded, with other lands of the bishopric on the right bank of ^e 
Rhine, to Baden. The Peasants’ War during the Reformation 
period first broke out in Bruchsal. In 1609 it was captured by 
the elector palatine, and in 1676 and 1698 it was burnt down by 
the French. In 1849 it was the scene of an engagement between 
the Prussians and the Baden revolutionists. 

Sec R6sslcr, Geschichte der Stadt Bruchsal (2nd ed., Bruchsal. 1894). 

BRUCINE, C.^,H2„NoO,, an alkaloid isolated in 1819 by J. 
Pelletier and jT B. Caventou from ” false Anpstura bark.” 
It crystallizes in prisms with four molecules of water ; when 
anhydrous it melts at 1 78°. It is very similar to strychnine (g.v.), 
both chemically and physiologically. 

BRUCITE, a mineral consisting of magnesium hydroxide, 
Mg(OH).>, and crystallizing in the rhombohedral system. It was 
first described in 1814 as ” native m^nesia ” from New Jersey 
by A. Bruce, an American mineralogist, after whom the species 
was named by F. S. Beudant in 1824; the same name had, 
however, been earlier applied to the mineral now known as 
chondrodite. Brucitc is usually found as platy masses, some- 
times of considerable size, which have a perfect cleavage parallel 
to the surface of the plates. It is white, sometimes with a tinge 
of grey, blue or green, varies from transparent to translucent, 
and on the cleavage surfaces has a pronounced pearly lustre. 
In general appearance and softness (H=2i) it is thus not unlike 
gypsum or talc, but it may be readily distinguished from these 
by its optical character, feeing uniaxial with positive birefringence, 
whilst gypsum is biaxial and talc has negative birefringence. 
The specific gravity is 2'38-2‘4o. In the variety known as 
nemalite the structure is "finely fibrous and the lustre silky ; 
this variety contains 5 to 8 % of ferrous oxide replacing m^nesia, 
and has consequently a rather higher specific gravity, viz, 2*45. 
Another variety, manganbrucite, has the magnesia partly 
replaced by manganous oxide (14 %), and thus forms a passage 
to the isomorphous mineral pyrochroite, Mn(OH)2. 

Brucite is generally associated with other magnesian minerab, 
such as magnesite and dolomite, and is commonly found in 
serpentine, or sometimes as small scales in phyllites and crystal- 
line schists ; it has also been observed in metamorphosed 
magnesian limestone, such as the rock known as predazzite 
from Predazzo in Tirol. The best crystab and foliated mosses 
are from Texas in Pennsylvania, U.S.A., and from Swinaness 
in Unst, one of the Shetland Isles. Nemalite b from Hoboken, 
New Jersey, and from Afghanistan. At all these localities the 
mineral forms veins in serpentine. (L. J. S.) 

BRtJCKBNAU, a town and fashionable watering-place of 
Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, on the Sinn, 16 m. N.W. 
of Kbsingen. The mineral springs, five in number, situated 
in the pleasant valley of the Sinn, 2 m. from the town, were a 
favourite resort of Louis I. of Bavaria. Pop. 1700. 

BRUCKER, JOHANN JAKOB (1696-1770), German historian 
of philosophy, was bom at Augsburg. He was destined for 
the church, and graduated at the university of Jena in 1718. 
He returned to Augsburg in 1720, but became parish minbter 
of Kaufbeuren in 1723. In 1731 he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and was invited to Aagibui]g 
as pastor and senior minister of the church of St Ulrkh. Hb 
chief work, Histaria Critica PhUosophiae, appeared at Leipzig 
(5 vobi, 1742-1744). lls success was such that a new edition 
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was published in six voiumes (1766-1767 ; English translation 
by W. Enfield, 1791). It is by this work alone that Brucker is 
now known. Its merit consists entirely in the ample collection of 
mat(?rials. He also wrote Teniamen Introductionis in His- 
imam Doctrinae de Jdets, afterwards completed and republished 
under the title of Historia Philosophicae Doctrinae de Ideis 
(Augsburg, 1723); Olitm Vindelicum (1731); Kurze Fragen 
aus der philosophischen Historic (7 vols., Ulm, 1731-1736), a 
history of philosophy in question and answer, containing many 
details, especially in the department of literary history, which 
he omitted in his chief w()rk ; Pinacoikeca Scriptorum nostra 
aeiaie Uteris illustrium, ike. (Augsburg, 1741- 1755) ; Ekrentempel 
der deutschen Gelehrsamkeit (Augsburg, 1747-1 749) ; Institutiones 
Historiae Philosophicae (Leipzig;, 1747 and 1756 ; 3rd ed. with a 
continuation by F. G. B. Born (1743-1807) of Leipzig, in 1790) ; 
Miscellanea Historiae Philosophicae Liter ariae Crilicae olim 
sparsim edita (Augsburg, 1748); Ersie Anjangsgrunde der 
philosophischen Geschichie (Ulm, 1751). He superintended an 
edition of Luther’s translation of the Old and New Testament, 
with a commentary extracted from the writings of the English 
theologians (Uipzig, 1758-1770, completed by W. A. Teller). 
He died at Augsburg in 1770. 

BRiiCKMANN, FRANZ ERNST (1697-1753), German miner- 
alogist, was bom on the 27th of September 1697 at Marienlhal 
near Helmstadt. Having qualified as a medical man in 1721, he 
practised at Brunswick and afterwards at Wolfenbiittel. His 
leisure time was given up to natural history, and especially to 
mineralogy and botany. He appears to have been the first to 
introduce the term oolithm to rocks that resemble in structure 
the roe of a fish ; whence the terms oolite and oolitic. He died 
at Wolfenbiittel on the 21st of March 1753. He published 
Magnolia Dei in locis suhterraneis (Brunswick, 1727), Historia 
naturalis curiosa laptdis (1^2^), and Thesaurus subterraneus 
Ducatus Brunsvigii (1728). 

BRUCKNERf ANTON (1824-1896), Austrian musical composer, 
was bom on the 4th of September 1824 at Ansfelden in upper 
Austria. He successfully competed for the organistship for 
Linz Cathedral in 1855. In 1867 he succeeded his former master 
of counterpoint, Sechter, as organist of the Hofkapelle in Vienna, 
and also became professor in the conservatorium. In 1875 he was 
appointed to a lectureship in the university. His most striking 
talent was shown in his extemporizations on the organ. His 
succe.ss in an organ competition at Nancy in 1869 led to his play- 
ing in Pari.s and London (six recitals at the Albert Hall, 1871). 
His permanent reputation, however, rests on his compositions, 
especially his nine symphonies. In these gigantic efforts the 
influence of Wagner is paramount in almost every feature of 
harmony and orchestration ; and if sustained seriousness of pur- 
pose and style were all that was necessary to give coherence 
to works in which these influences are stultified by the rhythmic 
uniformities of an experienced improvisatore and the impressions 
of cl^ical form as taught in schools, then Bruckner would 
certainly have been what the extreme Wagnerian party called 
him, the symphonic successor of Beethoven, or the Wagner of 
the symphony. But their lack of organization and proportion, 
to say nothing of humour, will always make their revival a 
somewhat severe task. No composer has ever been more con- 
sistent to lofty ideals, though few who have ever had an ideal 
have shown less adroitoess in their methods of embodying it. The 
most poetic and admired feature of his style is a slow growth to a 
gigantic climax, slow enough and gigantic enough for any situa- 
Uon in Wagner’s Nibelungen tetralogy. The symphonies in 
which these climaxes occur are in obviously unskilful classical 
form, with only an outward appearance of freedom ; and the 
Great Pyramid would hardly be more out of place in an Oxford 
quadrangle than Bniiohner’s climaxes in his four-movement 
symphonies with thetiir second subjects ** and recapitulations. 
Nor is it lik^ ||iat Bruckner would have been much more 
successful these gigantic things in their legitimate 

environment, for even in his last three 
himself from the trammels of 
•quareilll^iPlft ; and, as he acoepts the classk^ sonata-forms 


without inquiry into their meaning or relevance, so he accepts 
the Wagnerian stage orchestra in its minutest details, without 
inquiry as to its relevance for the purposes and acoustics of the 
concert-room, and with the same lack of sense of relief that ruins 
the balance of his rhythmic periods. So unsophisticated a tem- 
perament may be not unpoetical, but it is eminently undramatic 
^ well as unsymphonic. Of Bruckner’s choral works, which 
include three masses and several psalms and motets, the most 
famous is the Te Deum (1885 ?),' which shows his characteristic 
power in massive effect. Bruckner wished this to be appended 
to tht three complete movements of his 9th symphony, which his 
last illness (ending in his death at Vienna on the nth of October 
1896) prevented him from finishing. This 9th symphony is 
designed, with characteristic tactlessness and simplicity, to follow 
Beethoven’s 9th symphony in every possible point which could 
challenge comparison ; m key (D mmor), opening (mysterious 
tremolo leading to tremendous unison iutti), contrasts (return in 
first movement) and choral finale. The three complete move- 
ments were first performed in Vienna in 1903, and have done more 
for Bruckner’s fame than anything since the production in 1884 
of his 7th symphony (of which the slow movement is an elegy on 
the death of Wagner). It is probable that the impression pro- 
duced by this 9th symphony is the deeper as owing little or 
nothing to the musical politics which had gone far to prevent the 
7th symphony from standing on its own unmistakable merits. 
It does not, however, seem likely that Bruckner's work will have 
much influence on musical progress ; for the modern character- 
istics in which its strength lies are obviously better realized in 
other forms which have often been handled successfully by 
compasers greatly Bruckner’s interiors both in invention and 
sincerity. p p ^ 

BRUGES (Flemish Brugge, a name signifying the bridge or 
place of bridges), the capital of West Flanders, Belgium. Pop. 
(1904) 53 ; 72 ^ 1 - The city contains some of the finest monuments 
of the great period of the Flemish communes, while its medieval 
appearance is letter preserved, as a whole, than in the case of 
any other Belgian city. The cathedral of St Sauveur and the 
church of Notre-Dame, both specimens of early Pointed Gothic, 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries. Both are full of interest, 
but the cathedral was much injured by fire in 1839. The interior, 
however, is finely proportioned and exhibits beautiful modern 
polychrome decorations, numerous pictures and interesting 
monumental brasses. The church of Notre-Dame contains a fine 
De Grayer (The Adoration of the Magi), Michelangelo’s marble 
group of the Virgin and Child, and the fine monuments with 
gilded copper effigies of Charles the Bold and his daughter, Mary 
of Burgundy. The hospital of St jean, where the sick have been 
cared for since the 12th century, contains the chief works of 
Memling, including the famous reliquary of St Ursula. The 
market-hall was built in 1561-1566 on the site of an older building, 
some portions of which were utilized in its successor. The belfry 
which rises in the centre of the facade dates from the end of the 
13th century ; it has long been famous for its chime of bells, but 
the civic fathers have caused modern airs to be substituted for the 
old hymn. The hotel de ville, the Chapcile du Saint-Sang and 
the church of St Jacques are all of interest. The first is Gothic 
and was begun about 1 376. The second is a chapel of two storeys, 
the lower dating from 1150, while the upper was rebuilt in tlie 
15th century, and there is a rich Flamboyant entrance with a 
stairway (1533). St Jacques’ church is a foundation of the 13th 
century, but has extensive additions of the close of the 15th and 
17th centuries. The Palais de Justice, of the i8th century, on the 
site of the House of the Franc — the outside burghers of the Franc 
district admitted to the full privileges of citizenship-H^ontains a 
fine carved chimney -]>iece (1530). The house is supposed to have 
formed part of the residence of the counts of Flanders. There are 
numerous other buildings of minor antiquarian interest ; the fine 
museum contains a representative gallery of early Flemish 
paintings ; and of the old fortifications three gates remain. The 

> Thks date is given in Grove (new ed.), but the style of the work 
» far earlier than that of the 7th symphony 11884) which quotes it 
m the slow movement 
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manufacture of lace now gives emplo^ent to at least 6000 
persons in the town, and horticulture is carried on extensively 
m the suburbs. Commercial activity has been assisted by the 
new ship-canal to Zeebrugge, and by direct steamship 
from Hull to Bruges. The steady growth of the population is 
evidence of increased prosperity. In 1880 the population was 
only 44,500, but it had risen in 1900 to 51,657 and in 1904 it 
was 53,728. 

Bruges is said to have been a city in the 7th century, and the 
name Flanders was originally applied to it and not to the 
district. Baldwin II., count of Flanders, who married Elstrud, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, first fortified it, and made it his 
chief residence. Before the year 1180 Bruges was the recognized 
capital of Flanders, and the formality of proclaiming the new 
counts was always performed on the marche du vendredi, where 
the railway station is to-day. After 1180 the premier position 
was assumed by Ghent, but until access by sea was stopped by 
the silting up of the Zwyn, which was complete by the year 1490, 
Bruges was the equal in wealth and power of its neighbour. 
Proof of this is supplied by the marriage festivities in 1430, when 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, wedded Isabel of Portugal, 
and founded the famous order of the Golden Fleece out of complir 
ment to the staple industry of Bruges. Bruges was at the height 
of its prosperity in the 14th century, when it was the northern 
counterpart of Venice and its Bourse regulated the rate of ex- 
change in Europe. (D. C. B.) 

BRUGSCH, HEINRICH KARL (1827-1894), German Egypto- 
logist, was the son of a Prussian cavalry officer, and was bom in 
the barracks at Berlin, on the i8th of February 1827. He early 
manifested a great inclination to Egyptian studies, in which, 
though encouraged by Humboldt, he was almost entirely self- 
taught. After completing his university course and visiting 
foreign museums he was sent to Egypt by the Prussian govern- 
ment in 1853, and contracted an intimate friendship with 
Mariette, On his return he received an appointment in the | 
Berlin museum. In i860 he was sent to Persia on a special | 
mission under Baron Minutoli, travelled over the country, and | 
after Minutoli’s death discharged the functions of ambassador. ; 
In 1864 he was consul at Cairo, in 1868 professor at Gottingen, ! 
and in 1870 director of the school of Egyptology, founded at 
Cairo by the khedive. From this post he was unceremoniously 
dismissed in 1870 by the European controllers of the public 
revenues, determined to economize at all hazards ; and French 
influence prevented his succeeding his friend Mariette at the 
Bulaq Museum in 1883. He afterwards resided principally in 
Germany until his death on the 9th of September 1894, but 
frequently visited Egypt, took part in another official mission to 
Persia, and organized an Egyptian exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Exposition in 1876. He had been made a pasha by the khedive 
in 1881. He published his autobiography in 1894, concluding 
with a warm panegyric upon British rule in Egypt. Brugsch’s 
services to Egyptology are most important, particularly in the 
decipherment of demotic and the making of a vast hieroglyphic- 
demotic dictionary (1867-1882). 

See H. Brugseh. Mein Leben und mein Wandevn', also art. Egypt, 
section Language and Writing. 

BRtlHU HEINRICH, Count von (1700-1763), German states- 
man at the court of Saxony, was bom on the 13th of August 1700. 
He was the son of Johann Moritz von Briihl, a noble who held 
the office of OberhofmarschaU at the small court of Sachsen- 
Weissenfels. The father was ruined and compelled to part with 
his family estate, which passed into the hands of the prince. 
The son was first placed as pc^e with the dowager duchess of 
Weissenfels, and was then received at her recommendation into 
the court of the elector of Saxony as Silberpage on the z6th of 
April 1719. He n^p^y acquit^ the favour of the elector 
Frederick Augustus, sumamed the Strong, who had been elected 
to the throne of Poland in 1697. Bruhl, who ^an as page and 
chamberiain, was largely employed in procuring money for his 
profuse master. He made himself useful in muzzling tl^ ^on 
states and was successively chief receiver of taxes and minister 
lnK interior in 1731. He was at Warsaw when his master 
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died in 1733, and he secured a hold on the confidence of the 
electoral prince, Frederick Augustus, who was at Dresden, by 
laying hands on the papers and jewels of the late ruler and 
bringii^ them promptly to his successor. During the whole of 
the thirty years of reign of Frederick Augustus IL he was 
the real inspirer of his master and the practical chief of the Saxon 
court. He had for a time to put up with the presence of old 
servants of the electoral house, but after 1738 he was in efi^t 
sole minister. The title of prime minister was created for him 
in 1746, but he was not only a prime minister — he filled all the 
offices. His titles spread over several lines of print, and he drew 
the combined pay of the places besides securing huge grants of 
land. Bruhl must therefore be held wholly responsible for the 
ruinous policy which destroyed the position of Saxony in Germany 
between 1733 and 1763 ; for the mistaken ambition which led 
Frederick Augustus II. to become a candidate for the throne of 
Poland ; for the engagements into which he entered in order to 
secure the support of the emperor Gxarles VI. ; for the shameless 
and ill-timed tergiversations of Saxony during the wars of the 
Austrian Succession ; for the intrigues which entangled the 
electorate in the alliance against Frederick the Great, which led 
to the Seven Years’ War ; and for the waste and want of fore- 
sight which left the country utterly unprepared to resist the 
attack of the king of Prussia. He was not ordy without political 
or military capacity, but was so garrulous that he could not keep 
a secret. His indiscretion was repeatedly responsible for the 
king of Prussia’s discoveries of the plans laid against him. 
Nothing could shake the confidence of his master, which survived 
the ignominious flight into Bohemia, into which he was trapped 
by Briihl at the time of the battle of Kesseldorf, and all the 
miseries of the Seven Years’ War. The favourite abused the 
confidence of his master shamelessly. Not content with the 
67,000 talers a month which he drew as salary for his innumer- 
able offices, he was found when an inquiry was held in the next 
reign to have abstracted more than five million talers of public 
money for his private use. He left the work of the government 
offices to be done by his lackeys, whom he did not even supervise. 
His profusion was boundless. Twelve tailors, it is said, were 
continually employed in making clothes for him, and he wore a 
new suit every day. His library of 70,000 volumes was one of 
his forms of ostentation, and so was his gallery of pictures. He 
died on the 28th of October 1763, having survived his master 
only for a few weeks. The new elector, Frederick Christian, 
dismissed him from office and caused an inquiry to be held into 
his administration. His fortune was found to amount to a million 
and a half of talers, and was sequestered but afterwards restored 
to his family. In 1736 he had been made a count of the 
Empire and liad married the countess Franziska von Kolowrat- 
Kradowska, a favourite of the wife of Frederick Augustus. 
Four sons and a daughter survived him. 

His youngest son, Hans Moritz von Briihl (d. 1811), was before 
the Revolution of 1789 a colonel in the French service, and 
afterwards general inspector of roads in Brandenburg and 
Pomerania. By his wife Margarethe Schleierweber, the daughter 
of a French corporal, but renowned for her beauty and intellectual 

? ;ifts, he was the father of Karl Friedrich Moritz Paul von Briihl 
1772-1837), the friend of Goethe, who as intendant-general of 
the Prussian royal theatres was of some importance in the 
history of the development of the drama in Germany. In 1830 
he was appointed intendant-goieral of the royal museums. 

See J. G. H. von Justi, Leben und Charakter des Grafen von BrUhl 
(Gottingen, 1760-1761). 

BBOHL^ a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province, 
8 m. S.W. from Cologne on the main railway to CoUenz. Pop. 
*(1900) 5000. Its pleasant situation at the foot of one of the 
spurs of the Eifel range and the beautiful grounds surroimding 
wt royal palace render it a favourite resort of the inhabitants of 
Cologne. The palace, in Renaissance style, built in 1728 by 
Clement Augustus, elector of Cologne (1700-1761), was from 
1809 until 1813 in the possession of the French marshal Davout, 
and in 1843 was restored by King Frederidc WiUtam IV. of 
Prussia. 
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BRUMAIRE, the name of the second month in the repub- I 
lican calendar which was estiiblished in France by a decree of 1 
the National Convention on the 5th of October in the year 
II. (1793), completed with regard to nomenclature by Fabre 
d'iglantine, and promulgated in its new form on the 4th of ! 
Frimaire in the year II. (the 24th of November 1793). 'fhe 
month of Brumaire began on the day which corresponded, 
according to the year, to the 22nd or to the 23rd of October 
of the old calendar, and ended on the 20th or 21st of November. 
It was divided into “ decades ” like the other months of the 
republican calendar. Its name alludes to the fogs and mists 
frequent at that time of the year. The most important event 
in French history which took place during that month was the 
coup d'etat of the i8th Brumaire in the year VIII. (the 9th of 
November 1799), by which Oencral Bonaparte overthrew the 
government of the Directory to replace it by the Consulate. 

On the republican cnlcsticlar, see G. Villain. " Lc Calcndrier r6- 
puhlicain," in La lUvuiution frattfatse for 1884 1885. 

BRUMATH, or BRrMPT, a town of Germany, in the imperial 
territory of Alsace-Lorraine, on the Zorn and the Strassburg- 
Avricourt railway. Pop. 5500. It has a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant church, and occupies the site of the Roman Broco- 
magiis. Its industries comprise tanning and saw-milling, and it 
has some trade in wine and tobacco and hops. 

BRUMMAGEM (an old local form of “ Birmingham ”), a 
name first applied to a counterfeit coin made in the city of 
Birmingham, England, in the 17th century, and later to the 
plated and imitation articles made there ; hence cheap, showy 
or tawdry. The name was particularly used of the supporters 
of the Exclusion Bill in 1680, with the meaning of “sham 
Protestant.’' Similarly the Tory opponents of the Bill were 
nicknamed “ Anti-Birminghams ” or “ Brummagems.” 

BRUMMELL, GEORGE BRYAN (1778-1840), English man of 
fashion, known as “ Bbau Brummell,” was born in London on 
the 7th of June 1778. His father was private secretary to Lord 
North from 1770 to 1782, and subsequently high sheriff of 
Berkshire ; his grandfather was a shopkeeper m the parish of 
St James, who supplemented his income by letting lodgings to the 
aristocracy. From his early years George Brummell paid great 
attention to his dress. At Eton, where he was sent to school 
in 1790, and was extremely popular, he was known as Buck 
Brummell, and at Oxford, where he spent a brief period as an 
undergraduate of Oriel College, he preserved this reputation, and 
added to it that of a wit and good story-teller, while the fact 
that he was second for the Newdigate prize is evidence of his 
literary rapacity. Before he was sixteen, howe\"er, he left 
Oxford, for London, where the prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.), to whom he had been presented at Eton, and who 
had been told that Brummell was a highly amusing fellow, 
gave him a commission in his own regiment (1794)- Brummell I 
soon became intimate with his patron — indeed he was so constantly 
in the prince’s company that he is reported not to have known 
his own regimental troop. In 1798, having then reached tlie 
rank of captain, he left the service, and next year succeeded 
to a fortune of about £30,000. Setting up a bachelor establish- 
ment in Mayfair, he became, thanks to the prince of Wales’s 
friendship and his own good taste in dress, the recognized arbiter 
elegantiarum. His social success was instant and complete, his 
repartees were the talk of the town, and, if not accurately 
speaking a wit, he had a remarkable talent for presenting the 
most ordinary circumstances in an amusing light. Though he 
always drc.ssed well, he was no mere fop — Lord Byron is cr^ited 
with the remark that there was nothing remarkable about his 
dress save “a certain exquisite propriety.^ For a time BrummelTs 
sway was undisputed. But eventually gambling and extravagance 
exhausted his fortune, while his tongue proved too sharp for his 
royal patron. They quarrelled, and though for a time Brummell 
continued to hoH<his place in society, Im popularity began to 
decline. In i8f6 he fled to Calais to avoid his creditors. Here 
he strg||hS( oa for fourteen years, receiving help from time to 
timenljlinplp friends in Engl^, but always hopelessly in debt. 
In interest of these friends secured him the post of 


British consul at Caen, to which a moderate salary was attached, 
but two years later the office was abolished. In 1835 Brummell’s 
French creditors in Calais and Caen lost patience and he was 
imprisoned, but his friends once more came to the rescue, 
paid his debts and provided him with a small income. He 
had now lost all his interest in dress ; his personal appearance 
was slovenly and dirty. In 1837, after two attacks of paralysis, 
shelter was found for him in the charitable asylum of Bon 
Sauveur, Caen, where he died on the 30th of March 1840. 

See Captain William Jesse, Life of Brummell (London, 1844, 
revised edition 1886); Percy H. Fitzgerald, Life of George IV. 
(London, 1881) ; R. Boutet de Monval, Beau Brummel (trans. 1908). 

BRUNCK, RICHARD FRANQOIS PHIUPPE (1729-1803), 
French classical scholar, was born at Strassburg on the 30th 
of December 1729. He was educated at the Jesuits’ College 
at Paris, and took part in the Seven Years’ War as military 
commissary. At the agje of thirty he returned to his native town 
and resumed his studies, paying special attention to Greek. 
Hr spent considerable sums of money in publishing editions of 
the Greek classics. The first work which he edited was the 
Anthologia Graeca or Analecta veterum Poelarum Graecorum 
(1772-1776), in which his innovations on the established mode 
of aiticism startled European scholars ; for wherever it seemed 
to him that an obscure or difficult passage might be made in- 
telligible and easy by a change of text, he did not scruple to make 
the necessary alterations, whether the new reading were sup- 
ported by manuscript authority or not. Other works by him 
are: — Editions of Anacreon (1778), several plays of the (ireek 
tragedians, Apollonius Rhodius (1780), Aristophanes, with an 
excellent Latin translation (1781-1783), Gnotntci poeiae Graeci 
(1784), Sophocles (1786), with Latin translation, Ins kst work, 
for which he received a pension of 2000 francs from the king. 
He also published editions of Virgil (1785), Plautus (1788) and 
Terence (1797). At the outbreak of the French Revolution, in 
which he took an active part, he was imprisoned at iiesungon, 
and lost his pension, being reduced to such extremities that he 
was obliged to sell a portion of his library. In 1802 hi.s pension 
was restored to him, but loo late to prevent the sale of the 
remainder of his books. He died on the 12th of June 1803. 

BRUNDISIUM (Gr. Bpeerw-tov, mod. Brindisi), an important 
harbour town of Calabria (in the ancient sense), lUUy, on the 
E.S.E. coast. The name is said to mean “stag's luad” in 
the Messapian dialect, in allusion to the shape of the luirliour. 
Tradition varies as to its founders ; but we find it hostile to 
Tarentum, and in friendly relations with Thurii. With a fertile 
territory round it, it became the most important city of the 
Messapians, but it was developed by the Romans, into whose 
hands it only came after the conquest of the Sallentiiii in 266 
B.c. They founded a colony there in 245 b.c., and the Via Appia 
was perhaps extended through Tarentum as far as Brundisium 
at this period. Pacuvius was born here about 220 n.c. After 
the Punic Wars it became the chief point of embarkation for 
Greece and the East, via Dyrrachium or Corey ra. In the Social 
War it received Roman citizenship, and was made a free port 
by Sulla. It suffered, however, from a siege conducted by 
Caesar in 49 b.c. {Bell. Civ. i.) and was ^am attacked in 42 
and 40 B.c. Virgil died here in 19 B.c. on his return from Greece. 
Trajan constructed the Via Trajana, a more direct route from 
Beneventum to Brundisium. The remains of ancient buildings 
are unimportant, though a considerable number of antiquities, 
especially inscriptions, have been discovered here : one column 
62 ft. in height, with an ornate capital, still stands, and near 
it is the base of another, the column itself having been removed 
to Leccc. They are said to have marked the termination of the 
Via Appia. 

Sec Ch. Hiilsen in Pauly Wissowa, Realencychpddie, iii. (1899). 
90? ; Notizie degli Scavi, passim. Also Brindisi. (T. As.) 

BRUNE, GUILLAUME MARQB ANNE (1763-1815), marshal of 
France, the son of an advocate, was bom at Brives-la-Gaillarde 
(Corr^), on the 13th of March 1763. Before the RevoluUon 
he went to Paris to study law, and here he became a political 
journalist, a Jacobin and a friend of Danton. He was afi^nted 
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in 1 793 to a superior command in the army direct from civil life^ 
andasageneralof brigade he took part in the fightbjg; of the Z3th 
Venddmiaire. In 17^ he fought under Bonaparte m Italy, and 
was promoted gen^ of division for good service in the field. 
In 1798 he commanded the French army which occupied Switzer* 
land, and in the following year he was in command of the French 
troops in Holland. His defence of Amsterdam against the Anglo- 
Russian expedition under the duke of York was completely 
successful ; the invaders were defeated, and compelled, after 
a miserable retreat, to re-embark. He rendered ^rther good 
service in Vend^ and in Italy, and was made a marshal by 
Napoleon on the assumption by the latter of the imperial title in 
1 804. In 1B07 Brune held a command in North Germany, but he 
was not afterwards empbyed during the First Empire. It is 
said that he was accused of venality, and on that account dis- 
graced, but of this there is no proof. He was recalled to active 
service during the Hundred Days, and as conunander of the army 
of the Var he defended the sou^ of France against the Austrians, 
He was murdered by royalists during the White Terror at 
Avignon on the 2nd of August 1815. 

See Notice histortque sur la vie politique et militaite du marichal 
Btune (Paris, 1821), and Vermeil de Conchard, L' Assassinat dM 
mayhhal Brune (Paris, 1887). 

BRUNEAU, ALFRED (1857- ), French musical composer, 

was born in Paris. His parents were devoted to music, and he 
was brought up to play tlie ’cqllo, being educated at the Paris 
Conservatoire. He played in Pasdeloup’s orchestra, and soon 
began to compose, writing a cantata, Genevieve de Paris, at an 
early age . In 1 884 his Ouverture kerdupte was performed, followed 
by the choral symphonies, Leda (1884), La Belle au bois dormant 
(1886) and Pentkesilee, But he is best known as a dramatic 
composer. In 1887 his first opera, Kerim, was produced ; and in 
1891 his successful opera Le Reve, with a libretto founded on 
Zola’s story. Another subject from Zola resulted in the opera 
VAitaqtee du motdin (1893), libretti by Zola himself were 
written for his next operas Mmtdor (1897) and LVuragan (a^oi). 
Among Bruneau’s other works may be mentioned his Requiem 
(1896), and his two collections of songs, Lieds de France and 
Chansons d danser. He was decorated with the Legion of Honour 
in 1895. musical criticisms, published in several volumes, 
are remarkable for literary quality and vigour. 

See Arthur Hervey’s volume on Bruneau (1907). 

BRUNEI, a state situated in the north-west of Borneo. It has 
been so diminished in area since the beginning of the 19th century 
as to have become in comparison with the other states of Borneo 
territorially insignificant. It formerly included the whole of 
northern Borneo and southern Palawan, and stretched down the 
west coast as far as Sambas, What remains of this once powerful 
sultanate is a triangular-shaped territory, the base of the triangle 
being represented by 80 m. of coast-line, and the two sides by the 
frontiers of Sarawak, The area is calculated to be about 1700 
sq. m. This great reduction of the extent of the territory has been 
brought about by the cession on successive occasions of strips 
of territoty to Sarawak and to the British North Borneo Company 
on condition of annual payments of money. In 1888 the state was 
placed under British protection. On the 2nd of January 1906 a 
treaty was made whereby the sultan of Brunei agreed to hand over 
the general administration of his state to a British resident. 
The sultan Mahommed Jomal-ul-alam, bom in 1889, succeeded 
his father in May 1906. He receives an allowance of 12,000 
dollars a year from state funds, and his two principal ministers 
receive allowances of 6000 dollars a year each. The interior 
people have for centuries been subject to petty oppression, and 
there is too much of the old spint left among the Mi^ys to avoid 
acrimonious dispute and rebellbn. 

The bulk of the inhabitants, who consist of Malays, Kadayans, 
Orang Bqkits and a lew Muruts, are to be found in and about the 
capit^--sdBO called Brunei—the population of the city being 
estims^ at about 15,000, and the population of the whole 
territory being about 25,000. The city is prettily situated on the 
river, a background of cleared hills, and in the distance 
beiglkadhithed with magnificent forest. The dwelllng^booses are 


built over the river on slender piles obtained from the Nibong 
palm which resists the action of the water for icyeral years. 
Though there are practically no exports and imports, there 
is a certain amount of inland commerce, the B^ei Malay 
usually earning a living by trading with the interior tribes of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Some of them are skilled 
workers of brass, and the Brunei women make very beautild 
cloth, interwoven and embroidered with gold thread. Sago ii 
worked in the important river-valleys of the Tutong ^ the 
Balait, but only a small {quantity of rice is cultivated. 

The history of this ancient and decaying sultanate is of some 
interest. Brunei, or, as it is called by the natives Bruni or Dar- 
ul-Salam (city of peace), possesses a historic tablet of stone upon 
which, in a.h. 1221 (x 8(H)) was engraved in Malay characters the 
genealogy of the sovereigns who have ruled over thc^countiy. 
The engraving was the work of Datu Imaum Yakub, the high 
priest at the time, who received the genealogy from the Ups of 
Merhoum Bongsu, otherwise Sultan Muadin, and Sultan Kemal- 
Udin, who ordered this record of their forefathers to be writtetu 
This stone tablet now stands on the tomb of Sultan Mahommed 
Jemal-ul-Alam at the foot of Panggal hill, in the city of Brunei. 
The Selesilah, or book of descent, is kept in the pcdace by the 
sultan. The other heirlooms, which arc also kept in the Sultanas 
palace, and which descend to each sultan in turn, are the “ Nobab 
Nagara (two royal drums) from Johore and Menarm-Kabau, 
and the “ Gunta Alamat ” (bells), the gift of Sultan Bahkei of 
Johore or Malacca. The first sultan of Brunei was Alak-ber- 
Tata, who was probably of Bisaya stock, and governed the 
country before the introduction of Islam, in the 15th century. 
He assumed the name of Mahommed on his conversion to Islam, 
which was brought about during a visit to the Malay peninsula. 
Brunei, at this time, was a dependency of Majapahit (lava), and 
paid a yearly tribute of a jar of areca juice obtained from the 
young green nuts of the areca palm, and of no monetary value. 
The Hindu kingdom of Menjapahit was destroyed by the Mahom- 
medans in 1478, and Brunei is mentioned in the history of Java as 
one of the countries conquered by Adaya Min^at, the general of 
Angka Wijaya. Sultan Mahomroed’s only child was a daughter. 
His brother Akhmed married the daughter of Ong Chum Ping, 
a Chinese officer said to have been sent by his emperor to obtain a 
jewel from Mount Kinabalu in North Borneo, and was the successor 
of Sultan Mahommed in the sovereignty of Brunei, He was 
succeeded by Sultan Berkat, an Arab sherif of high rank, from the 
country of Taif in Arabia, who had married Sultan Akhmed's 
only child. Sultan Berkat built a mosque and enforced Mahom- 
medan law, and with the assistance of the Chinese built the stone 
wall, which is still in existence between the islands of Kaya Orang 
and Chermin, by sinking forty junks filled with rock across the 
mouth of the Brunei river. This work was completed before the 
arrival of Pigafetta in 1521. In the reign of Sultan Bulkeiah 
Magellan’s squadron anchored off the mouth of Brunei river in 
August 1521, and Pigafetta makes mention of the splendid court 
and the imperial magnificence of the Borneo capital. Sultan 
Bulkeiah was otherwise known as Nakoda Ragam ; he was the 
greatest warrior of Brunei and made military expeditions to 
Java, Malacca, Luzon and all the coasts of Borneo. His tomb, 
which is handsomely built of stone, is still to be seen in Brunei, 
and is constantly visited by Malays, who leave money and varknit 
articles on the tomb as ofierings to his memory. Others, again, 
come and take away anything they can find, which th^ 
as charms and mementoes. The Spaniards captured Brunei in 
1580, the reigning sultan and his court retiring to Suai in the 
]E^am district. The invaders were compelled to evacuate the 
place, however, in consequence of the heavy losses they sustained 
m the numerous attempts made for its recovery. The golden aga 
of Brunei was nevert^less at an end, and there is uttle ipore 
of importance to record. Disputed successions and civil , war, 
maladministration and the untrustworthiness of the 
character, caused a steady decline in prosperity. The |last India 
Company started a factory in the town in the century, 
but commerce had already decayed and the estabtishment was 
abandoned. In the early part of the Z9th century Brunei was but 
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a resort for pirates and a market for the slave trade. luring 
the ‘forties Admiral (then Captain) Keppcl and other officew 
of the British navy suppressed piracy in the neighbourhood. 
Sarawak was handed over to Raja Brooke, ^d, after the capture 
and temporary occupation of Brunei by Sir TTiomM Cochrane, 
Labuan was ceded to the British empire. From this island it was 
possible to exercise a certain control over the townspeople, and 
a consul was stationed there to watch affairs. Nowadays ^ 
political consequence of Brunei largely arises from the exist- 
ence there of valuable seams of coal, leased to the Sarawak 
government. (C. H.) 

BRUNEL, ISAMBARD KINGDOM (1806-1859), English 
engineer, only ^on of Sir M. I. Brunei, was born at Portsmouth 
on the Qth of April 1806. He displayed in childhood singular 
powers of mental calculation, great skill and rapidity as a 
draughtsman, and a true feeling for art. At the age of fourteen 
he was sent to Paris, to study at the Collie Henri Quatre. In 
1825 he entered his father’s office as assistant-engineer, just at 
the time when the project of the Thames Tunnel was beginning 
to take shape ; and during the later portion of the time, from 
1825, when the work was begun, till 1828, when it was stopped 
by an irruption of the river, he was both nominal and actual 
resident engineer. In November 1829 he sent in designs and 
plans for the projected suspension bridge over the Avon at 
Clifton, but in consequence of objections raised by Thomas 
Telford, the referee of the bridge committee, his plans were 
rejected. But a new design which he sent in on a second com- 
petition in 1831 was accepted, and he was appointed engineer. 
The works were begun in 1836, but owing to lack of funds were 
not completed until 1864, after Brunei’s death ; his design, 
however, was closely adhered to, and the chains employed came 
from the old Hungerford suspension bridge (l.x)ndon), which he 
had built in 1841-1845, hut which was displaced in 1862 by the 
Charing Cross railway bridge. 

In March 1833 Brunei, at the age of twenty-seven, w^s ap- 
pointed engineer of the newly projected Great Western railway. 
For several years his energies were taxed to the utmost by the 
conflict with obstructive landowners and short-sighted critics ; 
but he showed himself equal to the occasion, not only as a 
professional man, but as a persuasive negotiator. Among the 
engineering triumphs on that railway are the Hanwell viaduct, 
the Maidenhead bridge and the Box tunnel, at the time the 
longest in the world. The famous “ battle of the gauges ‘‘ took 
its rise from his introduction of the broad (7 ft.) gauge on that 
line. In 1846 he resigned his office as engineer of the Great 
Western railway. In 1844 he had recommended the adoption 
of the atmospheric system on the South Devon railway, but 
after a year’s trial the system was abandoned. The last and 
greatest of Brunei’s railway works was the Royal Albert bridge 
over the river Tamar at Saltash. This work, sanctioned by 
parliament in 1845, was constructed between 1853 and 1859. 

In addition to the arduous labours of railway engineering 
Brunei look a leading part in the systematic development of 
ocean steam navigation. As early as October 1835 he had sug- 
gested to the directors of the Great Western railway, that they 
should “make it longer, and have a steamboat to go from 
Bristol to New York, and call it the ‘ Great Western/ ” The 
project was taken up, and the “ Great Western ’’ steamship 
was designed by Brunei, and built at Bristol under his super- 
intendence. It was much longer than any steamer of the day, 
and was the first steamship built to moke regular voyages across 
the Atlantic. While the vessel was building a controversy 
was raised about the practicability of Brunei’s scheme, Dr D. 
Lardner ossertit^ dogmatically that th^ voyage could not be 
made, and backing his assertion with an array of figures. His 
view was widely accepted, but the work went on, and the voyage 
was accomplished in 1838. Brunei at once undertook a still 
larger design in the “ Great Britain,” which was the first large 
iron steamship, the lamst ship afloat at that time, and the first 
large ship in which the screw-propeller was used. She made 
her first voyage irom Liverpool to New York in August and 
Septembd|,l8^5 ; Init in the following year was carelessly run 


upon the rocks in Dundmm Bay on the coast of Irehmd. After 
lyli% ^ere nearly a year widiout material damage the was 
got off and was employed in the Australian trade. Brunei soon 
after bq^ to meditate a still vaster project, the oonatruction 
of a vessel large enough to carry all the coal required for a long 
voyage out, and if coal could not be had at the out port, then 
to carry enough also for the return voyage. It seemed to him, 
further, that a great increase of size would give mmy advantages 
for navigation. During his connexion as engineer with the 
Australian Mail Company he worked out into a practical shape 
his conception of a “ great ship ” ; and in 1852 his scheme 
was laid before the directors of the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company. It was adopted, the projector being appointed 
engineer, and after much time occupied about contracts and 
specifications the work was begun in December 1853. Immense 
difficulties in the progress of constniction caused delays from 
time to time. The operation of launching was several times 
attempted in vain ; but at length the gigantic vessel, the “ Great 
Eastern,” was got afloat on the 31st of January 1858. Much 
remained to be done to complete the ship ; and her engineer, 
overworked and worn out with worry, broke down and did not 
see her begin her first voyage on the 7th of September 1859. 
On the 5th he was brought home from the ship suffering from 
a paralytic stroke, and on the 15th he died at his house in 
Westminster. 

In addition to the great works already described, Brunei 
was employed in the construction of many docks and piers, as at 
Monkwearmouth, Bristol, Plymouth, Briton -Ferry, Brentford 
and Milford Haven. He was a zealous promoter of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and was a member of the committee on the 
section of machinery and of the building committee. He paid 
much attention to the improvement of large guns, and designed 
a floating gun-carriage for the attack on Kronstadt in the Russian 
War (1854) ; he also designed and sujxjrin tended the construc- 
tion of the hospital buildings at Erenkcni on the Dardanelles 
(1855). He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1830, 
and in 1858 declined the presidency of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers through ill-health. He received the degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford in 1857. In his work be was singularly free from 
professional jealousy, and was always ready to commend and 
help others, though, himself a man of remarkable industry and 
energy, he demanded a high standard of faithful service from 
his subordinates. 

SeeThe Life of I. K. Brunei, C.E, (1870), by his son, Isambard Brunei. 

BRUNEL, SIR MARC ISAMBARD (1769-1849). British in- 
ventor and engineer, was bom at Hacqueville in Normandy on 
the 25th of April 1769. His father, a small landowner and 
farmer, intended him for the church, but his taste for mathe- 
matics and mechanics inclined him to another career, and he 
I obtained a nomination for the navy, in which he served for six 
years. When his ship was paid off in 1792 and he returned to 
France, he found the Revolution at its height, and owing to his 
pronounced royalist opinions he was obliged to leave the country. 
Reaching New York in September 1793 he began to practise 
as an architect and civil engineer. His first employment was 
in land-surveying and canal-engineering. Later be submitted 
a highly ornamental design for the National Capitol at Wash- 
ington, which, however, was not accepted, and was engaged to 
design and superintend the construction of the Bowery theatre. 
New York, burnt down in 1821. He fitted novel and ingenious 
machinery in the arsenal and cannon factory which he was 
commissioned to erect in New York, and he was a.sked to supply 
plans for the defences of the Narrows between the upper and 
lower bays of that port. Early in 1799 he sailed for England 
^ in order to submit to the British government his ptas for the 
mechanical production of ships‘ blocks, in substitution for the 
manual processes then employed. After the usual difficultiet 
and delays his prop(^s were adopted, largely through Uie 
recommendation of Sir Samuel Bentham, and about 1803 the 
erection of his machines was begun at Portsmouth dodeyard. 
They were constructed by Henry Maudslay, and formed one of 
the earliest examples of a complete range of machine toob, each 
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performing its part in a long series o! operations. Not only was 
the quality of the product much inmroved but the cost was 
greatly diminished, and the saving effected in the first year in 
which the machines weiie in full work was estimatid at £24,000, 
of which about t#o-thirds was awarded to Brunei. A litUe later 
he was occupied in devising improved machines for sawing and 
bending timber, and in 1811 and i8is he was employed the 
government in erecting saw-mills’ at Woolwich and Chadiam, 
carrying out at the latter dockyard a complete reorganization 
of the system for handling timber. About 1812 he devised 
machinery for making boots which was adopted for the purposes 
of the army, but abandoned a few years later when, owing to 
the cessation of war, the demand became less and the supply of 
manual labour cheaper. At the same time he interested himself 
in the establishment of steam navigation on the Thames between 
Ixindon and Ramsgate. In 1814 he succeeded in persuading the 
admiralty to try steam-tugs for towing warships out to sea. 
The experiments were made at his own expense, for a few months 
after undertaking to contribute to the cost the admiralty re- 
voked its promise on the ground that the attempt was “ too | 
chimerical to be seriously entertained.” Another vain enter- 
prise on which he wasted much time and money was an attempt 
to use liquefied gases as a source of motive power. His round 
stocking-frame or tricoteur was patented in 1816, and among his 
other inventions were machines for winding cotton-thread into 
balls, for copying drawings, for making small wooden boxes such 
as arc used by druggists, and for the manufacture of nails, 
together with processes of preparing tinfoil for decorative pur- 
poses and improvements in stereotype plates for printing. 

In 1821, partly as the result of the damage done by fire in 
1814 to the saw-mills he owned at Battersea, and partly because 
his commercial abilities were far from equal to his mechanical 
genius, he got into financial difficulties and was thrown into 
prison for debt, only regaining his freedom through a grant of 
£5000 which his friends obtained for him from the government. 
Subsequently his attention was mainly devoted to projects of 
civil engineering, the most noteworthy being the Thames Tunnel. 
In 1820 he had prepared plans of bridges for erection in Rouen 
and St Petersburg and in the island of Bourbon. In 1823 he 
designed swing-bridges, and in 1826 floating landing-stages, for 
the port of Liverpool. A company, which was support^ by the 
duke of Wellington, was formed in 1824 to carry out his scheme 
for boring a tunnel under the Thames between Wapping and 
Rotherhithe. The work was begun at the beginning of 1825, 
the excavation being accomplished by the aid of a “ shield,” 
which he had patented in 1818. Many difficulties were en- 
countered. The river broke through the roof of the tunnel in 
1827, and after a second irruption in 1828 work was discontinued 
for lack of funds. Seven years later it was resumed with the aid 
of money advanced by the government, and after three more 
irruptions the tunnel was completed and opened in 1843. Aided 
by his son, Brunei displayed extraordinary skill and resource 
in the various emergencies with which he had to deal, but the 
anxiety broke down his health. He recovered sufficiently from 
one paralytic stroke to attend the opening ceremony, but he was 
able to undertake little more professional work. A second stroke 
followed in 1845, and four years later he died in London on the 
12th of December 1849. He received the order of the Legion 
of Honour in 1829 and was knighted in 1841. 

See Richard Beamish, Memoirs of Sir Marc Isambard Brunei 
(1862). 

BRUNELLESCHI (or Brunellesco), FILIPPO (1379-1446), 
Italian architect, the reviver in Italy of the Roman or Classic 
style, was bom at Florence in 1379. His father, a notaiy, had 
destined him for his own mfession, but observing the boy’s 
talent for aU sorts of meduuiism, placed him in the gild of 
goldsmiths. Filippo quickly became a skilled workman, and 
perfected himself in the knowledge of Kulpture, perspective 
and geometry. He designed some portions of houses in Florence, 
and in 1401 he was one of the competitors for the design of the 
gates of the baptisteiy of San Giovanni. He was unsuccessful, 
though his work obtained praise, and he soon afterwards set out 


m 

for Rome. He studied haitl, and resolved to dd what he could 
to revive the older dassioal style, which had died out In Italy. 
Moreover, he was one of the first to apply the sdentific laws of 
perspective to his work. In 1407 he returned to Fknence, just 
at the time When it was resolved to attempt the completiofi of 
the cathedral church of Santa Maria del Flore. Brunelkst^i^i 
plan for effecting this by a cupola was apiproved, but it was* not 
till 1419, and after innumerable disputes, that the work was 
finally entrusted to him. At first ne was hampered by his 
colleague Ghiberti, of whom he skilfully got rid. He did not 
live to see the completion of his great woric, and the lantern fin 
the summit was put up not ahe^ther in accordance wirit ^ 
instructions and plans left by him. The great cupola, one of 
the triumphs of architecture, exceeds in some measurements 
that of St Peter’s at Rome, and has a mote massive and striking 
appearance. Besides this masterpiece Brunelleschi execu^ 
numerous other works, among the most remarkable of which 
are the Pitti palace at Florence, on the pattern of which are 
based the Tuscan palaces of the 15th century, the churches of 
San Lorenzo and Spirito Santo, and the still more elegant 
Capella del Pazza. The beautiful ca^ed crucifix in the church 
of Santa Maria Novella in Florence is also the work of Brunel- 
leschi. He died in Florence on the i6th of April 1446, and was 
buried in the cathedral church of his native city. 

See Manetti, Vita di Brunelleschi (Florence. 1812) j Guasti. La 
cupola di Santa Maria del Fiore (Florence. 1837) ; von Fabnezy, 
Filippo Brunelleschi (Stuttgart. 1892). 

BRUNET, JACQUES CHARLES (1780-1867), French biblio- 
grapher, was bom in Paris on the 2nd of November 1780. He 
was the son of a bookseller, and in 1802 he printed a supple- 
ment to the Dictionnaire bihliographique de livres fares (1790) of 
Duclos and Cailleau. In 1810 there appeared the first edition 
of his Manuel du lihraire et de Vamateur des liwes (3 vols.). 
Brunet published successive editions of his great bibliographical 
dictionary, which rapidly came to be recognized us the first 
book of its class in European literature. He died on the 14th 
of November 1867. Among his other worics are Natwelles 
Recherckes bibliop^aphiques (1834), Recherckes , , , sur les 
editions originales . . , de Rabelais (1852), and an edition 
of the French poems of J. G. Alione d’Asti, dating from the 
beginning of the. 16th century (1836). 

See also a notice by Le Roux de Lincy. prefixe d to the catalogue 
(1868) of hia own valuable libra^. A supplement to the 5th edition 
(1860-1865) of the Manuel du libraire was published (1870-1880) by 
P. Deschamps and G. Brunet. 

BRUNETARE, FERDINAND (1849-1906), French critic and 
man of letters, was born at Toulon on the 19th of J uly 1849, After 
attending a school at Marseilles, he studied in Paris at the Lyc<e 
Louis-le-Grand. Desiring to follow the profession of teeing, he 
entered for examination at the ficolc Normale Sup6rieure, but 
failed, and the outbreak of war in 1870 debarred him from a 
second attempt. He turned to private tuition and to literary 
criticism. After the publication of successful articles in the 
Revue Bleue, he became connected with the Revue des Deux 
Monies, first as contributor, then as secretary and sub-editof, 
and finally, in 1893, as principal editor. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed professor of French language and literature at the Ecole 
Normale, a singular honour for one who had not passed through 
the academic mill ; and later he presided with distinction over 
various conferences at the Sorbonne and elsewhere. He was 
decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1887, and became a 
member of the Academy in 1893. The published works of M. 
Brunetiire consist largely of reprinted papers and lectures. 
They include six series of itudes critiques (1880-1898) on French 
‘histoiy and literature; Le Roman naturalisie (1883); HisUnre §t' 
Litiirahtfe, three series (1884-1886); Questions ie critique (x888 ; 
second series, 1890). The first volume of VEvdluHon de genre^ 
dans Vkistoire de la Uttfrature, lectures in which a foimal cUum- 
fication, founded on the Darwinian theory, is ap|fiied to the 
phenomena of literature, appeared in 1890 ; and his later works 
indude a serieB of studieB (2 vds., 1894) on the evohstum of 
French lyrk^ poetry during the 19th oenturyi a history eA 
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French classic literature begun in 1904, a monograph on Balzw 
(1006), and various pamphlets of a polemical nature deduig with 
questions of educafe, science and religion. Among Aese may 
he mentioned Diseours acadimiques (v)Oi), Dtsc^s ^ 
fiooo, root), V Action sociale du chnsltamsme (1904), i«r <« 
ll^minsde L croyancc {,905)-. M- Brunet^Are was «m o^odox 
Roman Catholic, and his political sympathies were m the mam 
reactionary. He possessed two prime qualifications of a great 
critic, vast erudition and unflinching course. He was never 
afraid to diverge from the esUblished critical view, his inind 
was closely logical and intensely accurate, and he rarely made a 
trip in the wide field of study over which it ranged. The most 
honest, if not the most impartial, of magisterial writers, he had a 
hatred of the unreal, and a contempt for the trivial ; nolwdy was 
more merciless towards those who affected effete and decadent 
literary forms, or maintained a vicious standard of art. On the 
other hand, his intolerance, his sledge-hammer methods of attack 
and a certain dry pedantry alienated the sympathies of many 
who recognized the remarkable qualities of his mind. The 
application of universal principles to every question of letters 
is a check to dilettante habits of thought, but it is apt to detain 
the criti(' in a somewhat narrow and dusty path. M. Bruneti^e s 
influence, however, cannot be disputed, and it was in the mam 
thoroughly sound and wholesome. He died on the 9th of 
December 1906. 

His Manual of the History of French Literature was translated into 
English in i8q8 by R. Derechef. Among critics of Brunetiere sec 
J. Lemattre, Les Contemporains (1887, &c.). and J. Sargeret. Les 
Grands Cnnvertis (1906). 

BRUNHILD (M. H. Ger, Brunhili or Prunhilty Nor. Brynhildr\ 
the name of a mythical heroine of various versions of the legend 
of the Nibelungs. The name means “the warrior woman in 
armour “ (from 0 , H. Ger. brunjo, brunfa, M. H. Ger. brunige, 
briinjCf brunne, a cuirass or coat of mail, 0 . Eng. byrnie, and 
0 . H. Ger. hiltja, hillay war), and in the Norse versions of the 
Nibclung myth, which preserves more of the primitive traditions 
than the Nibelungenlied, Brunhild i.s a valkyrie, the daughter of 
Odin, by whom, as a punishment for having against his orders 
helped a warrior to victory, she has been cast under a spell of 
sleep on Hindarfjell, a lonely rock summit, until the destined 
hero shall penetrate the wall of fire by which she is surrounded, 
and wake her. This is a variant of the widespread myth which 
survives in the popular fairy -story of “ the sleeping beauty. 
The ingenuity of some German scholars has made of Brunhild 
a personification of the day, held prisoner upon the hill-tops till 
in the morning the sun-god comes to her rescue, then triumphing 
with him awhile, only to pass once more under the spell of the 
powers of mist and darkness. She is thus by some comnnentators 
contrasted with “ the masked warrior woman Kriemhild 
a personification of the power of night and death. But 
whatever be the dim original of the character of Brunhild — 
as to which authorities are by no means agreed— even in the 
northern versions its mythical interest is quite subordinate to 
its purely human interest. In the VoUungcuaga she is the 
heroine of a tragedy of passion a^d wounded pride ; it is she who 
compasses the death of Sigurd, who has broken his troth plighted 
to her, and then immolates herself on his funeral pyre in order 
that in the world of the dead he may be wholly hers. In the 
Nibelungenlied, on the other hand, she plays a comparatively 
colourless r6lc. She still possesses superhuman attributes; 
like Atalanta, she can only be won by iht man who is able to 
overcome her in triab of speed and strength ; but, instead of a 
valkyrie sleeping on a lonely rock, she i when Sigfrid goes to 
woo her on behalf of Gunther, queen offtlant (Isenlant), hving 
in a castle called the Isenstein. In the tragedy of the death of 
Sigfrid her part is completely overshadowed by that of ** the 
gra Hagen,*’ and from the moment that the murder is decided 
on she drops ahnost comptetely out of the story. The poet of the 
Nibdm^enlied evidently knew nothing of the tide of her self- 
immolation ; for, though he has nothing definite to say ••bout 
her after Sigfrid's death, he keeps her alive in a tort of dignified 
xetiremeife. In the la^ 5000 lines or so of the poem Brunhild 


is only mentioned four times and takes no active part in the 
story. (See further under Nibelungenlied.) (W. A, P.) 

BRUNHILDA (Brunechildis), queen of Austrasia (d. 613), 
was a (kughfer of Athanagild, king of the Visigoths. In 567 
she was asked in marriage by Sigebert, who was reigning at 
Metz. She now abjured Arianism and was converted to the 
orthodox faith, and the union was celebrated at Metz ; on which 
occasion Fortunatus, an Italian poet, who was then at the 
Frankish court, composed the epithalamium. Chilperic, brother 
of Sigebert, and king of the west Frankish kingdom, jealous of 
the renown which this marriage brought to his elder brother, 
hastened to ask the hand of Galswintha, sister of Brunhilda ; 
but at the instigation of his mistress Fredegond, he ^sassinated 
his wife. Sigebert was anxious to avenge his sister-in-law, 
but on the intervention of Guntram, he accepted the compensa- 
tion offered by Chilperic, namely the cities of Bordeaux, Cahors 
and Limoges, with Btem and Bigorre. 

This treaty did not prevent war soon agam breaking out 
between Sigebert and Chilperic. So long as her husband lived, 
Brunhilda played a secondary part, but having been made captive 
by Chilperic after her husband's assassination (575), she succeeded 
in escaping from her prison at Rouen, after a series of extra* 
ordinary adventures, by means of a marriage with Merovech, the 
son of her conqueror. From this time on, she took the lead ; 
in Austrasia she engaged in a desperate struggle against the 
nobles, who wished to govern in the name of her son Childebert 
II. ; but she was worsted in the conflict and for some time had to 
seek refuge in Burgundy. After the death of Childebert II. (597) 
she aspired to govern Austrasia and Burgundy in the name of 
her grandsons Theudel^ert and Theuderich II. She was expelled 
from Austrasia, and then stirred up Theuderich II. against his 
brother, whom he defeated at Toul and Tolbiac, and put to death. 
Theuderich II. died shortly after this victory, and Brunhilda 
caused one of her great-grandchildren to be proclaimed king. 
The nobles of Austrasia and Burgundy, however, now summoned 
Clotaire 11 . , son of Fredegond, and king of Neustria, to help them 
against the queen. Brunhilda was given up to him, and died 
a terrible death, being dragged at the heels of a wild horse (613). 

Brunhilda seems to have had political ideas, and to have 
wished to attain to the royal power. She was a protectress 
of the Church, and Pope Gregory 1 . (590-604) addressed a 
series of letters to her, in which he showered praises upn her. 
She took it upon herself, however, to supervise the bishoprics 
and monasteries, and came into conflict with Columban (Colum- 
banus), abbot of Luxeuil. As Brunhilda was a great queen, 
tradition ascribes to her the construction of many old castles, 
and a number of old Roman roads are also known by the name 
of Chaussees de Brunehaut. 


Authorities.— GreRory of Tours, Historia Lrancorum, bks. iv.-x. ; 
the so-called Chronicle of Fredegarius \ Aug. lUcAts des 

temps mirovingiens (2 vols., Paris, 8th ed., 1864); G. Kurth, La 
Reine Brunehaut,” in the Revue des questions historxques, vol. xxvi. 
(1891). 

BRUNl, LEONARDO (1369-1444), Italian scholar, author of the 
History of Florence, was bom at Arezzo, afid is generally known 
as Leonardo Aretino. He was secretary to the papal chancery 
under Innocent VII. and John XXII. From 1427 to death 
in 1444 he was chancellor to the republic of Florence. He was 
buried at the expense of the state in Sta Croce, where his laurelled 
statue is still to be seen. He was the first to free the history of 
Florence from its fabulous elements, but his book, though not 
unintelligent, only repays very laborious study. The only 
Latin edition is Historiarum Florentinarum libri xii . . . mpto 
in lucent edit, stud- et op, Sixti Brunonis (Argentor. 

A translation into Tuscan was published by Donato Acciajiioh m 
1476 at Venice, was republished at Florence in 149a, and again, 
with Sansovino’s continuation, at Venice in 1561. 

BRiiNN (Czech Brno), the capital of the Austrian margraviate 
and crownland of Moravia, 89 m. N. of Vienna by raff. Pop. 
(1900) 108,944, of whom 70 % arc Germans and 3®% Czechs. 
Brunn is situated for the most part betw^ two hills at the con- 
fluence of the Schwarzawa and the Zwittawa, and consists of 
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the old town and extensive suburbs. On one of the hills^ known 
as the Spielberg (945 ft.), stands a castie which has Ic^ been 
used as a prison, famous for its connexion with Silvio Pellico, 
who was confin^ within its walls from iStz to 1830. The 
fortifications of the old town have now been entirely remov^, 
giving place to handsome gardens and well-built streets, which 
put it in communication with its adjoining suburbs. The old town, 
although comparatively small, with narrow and crooked but well- 
paved streets, contains the most important buildings in the city. 
The Rathaus, which dates from 15x1, has a fine Gothic portal, 
and contains several interesting antiquities. The ecclesiastical 
buildings comprise the cathedral of St Peter, situated on the 
lower hill ; the fine Gothic church of St Jacob, built in the 15th 
century, with its iron tower added in 1845, and a remarkable 
collection of early prints ; the church of the Augustinian friars, 
dating from the 14th century ; and that of the Minorites, with 
its frescoes, its holy stair and its Loretto-house. Amongst 
the new buildings are the hall of the provincial diet, opened in 
1881 ; a handsome new synagogue ; the national museum of 
Moravia and S>ilesia and several high educational establishments, 
including a technical academy and a theological seminary, 
which are the remnants of the former university of Briinn. It 
is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop and of a Protestant 
consistory. Briinn, which is sometimes styled “ the Austrian 
Manchester,” is one of the most industrial towns of Austria 
and the chief seat of the cloth industry in the whole empire. 
Other important branches of industry are : the manufacture 
of various woollen, cotton and silk goods, leather, the machinery 
required in the textile factories, brewing, distilling and milling, 
and the production of sugar, oil, gloves and hardware. It is 
also an important railway junction and carries on a very active 
trade. 

Briinn probably dates from the Qth century. In the nth 
century it was bestowed by Duke Wratislas II. on his son Otto. 
A place of great stren^h, it held out successfully against sieges 
— in 1428 by the Hussites, in 1467 by King George of Bohemia, 
in 1645 by the Swedish general Torstenson, and in 1742 by the 
Prussians. In 1805 it was the headquarters of Napoleon before 
the battle of Austerlitz. 

See Trautenberger, Die Chronik der Landeshauptstadt Briinn 
(Briinn. 1893-1897, 5 vols.). 

BRUNNER, HENRY (1840- ), German historian, was 

bom at Weis in Upper Austria on the 22nd of June 1840. After 
studying at the universities of Vienna, Gottingen and Berlin, 
he became professor at the university of I^emberg in 1866, and 
in quick succession held similar positions at Pr^e, Strassburg 
and Berlin. From 1872 Brunner devoted himself especially 
to studying the early laws and institutions of the Franks and 
kindred peoples of western Europe, and on these subjects his 
researches have been of supreme value. He also became a 
leading authority on modem German law. He became a member 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 1884, and in 1886, after the 
death of G. Waitz, undertook the supervision of the Le^es section 
of the Monumenta Germaniae hisiorica. His chief works are ; 
Die Entstehung der Schwurgerichte (Berlin, 1872); Zeugen und 
Inquisitionsbeweis der karolingischen Zeit (Vienna, 1866); Das 
anglonormUnnische Erbfolgesystem, nebst einem Excurs itber die 
iUteren normannisehen Coutumes (Leipzig, 1869); Zur Rechts- 
geschichte der romischen und germanischen Urkunde (Berlin, 
1880) ; Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1887-1892) ; Mithio 
und Sperantes (Berlin, 1885) ; Die Landscherikungen der Mere- 
winger und AgUclfinger (Berlin, 1885) ; Das Gerichtsuugnis und 
die fr&nkische Kanigsurkunde (Berlin, 1873) ; Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des diutschen und franzdsischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 
1894): GrundzUge der dcutschm Rechisgesckichte (Leipzig, 1901). 

BRUNNOW» ntm FRIEDRIOH mm (1821-1891), 
German astr o n om er, wal bom in Berlin on the i8th of November 
1821. Between the ages of eight and eighteen he attended the 
Friedridi-WSIlielm gymnasium. In 1839 he entered the univer- 
sity of Berto, where he studied mathematics, astronomy and 
physics, as weQ as diemistiy, philosophy and philology. After 
i;rtidu«&ig as Ph.D. in 1843, he to^ an active part in 


astronomical work at the Berlin observatory, under the direction 
of Jf. F. Encke, contributing numerous important papers on the 
orbits of comets and minor planets to the Astronomiseki Idach- 
richien. In 1847 he was ap^inted director of the Bilk obser* 
vatory, near Diisseldorf, and in the following year published the 
well-lmown Mhnoire sur la comSte dUpHque ae De Vico, for which 
he received the gold medal of the Amsterdam Academy. In 
1851 he succeeded J. G. Galle as first assistant at the Berlin 
observatory, and accepted in 1854 the post of director of the 
new observatory at Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. Here he 
published, 1858-1862, a journal entitled Astronomicdl Notices, 
while his tables of the minor planets Flora, Victoria and Iris 
were severally issued in 1857, 1859 and 1869. In i860 he went, 
as associate director of the observatory, to Albany, N.y. ; but 
returned in 1861 to Michigan, and threw himself with vigour 
into the work of studying the astronomical and physical con- 
stants of the observatory and its instruments. In 1863 he 
resigned its direction and returned to Germany ; then, on the 
death of Sir W. R. Hamilton in 1^5, he accepted the post of 
Andrews professor of astronomy in the university of Dublin 
and astronomer-royal of Ireland. His first undert^ing at riic 
Dublin observatory was the erection of an equatorial telescope 
to carry the fine object-glass presented to the university by 
Sir James South ; and on its completion he began an import- 
ant series of researches on stellar parallax. The first, second 
and third parts of the Astronomical Observations and Researches 
made at Dunsink contain the results of these labours, and 
include discussions of the distances of the stars a Lyrae, cr 
Draconis, Groom bridge 1830, 85 Pegasi, and Bradley 3077, and 
of the planetary nebula H. iv. 37. In 1873 the observatory, on 
Dr Brunnow^s recommendation, was provided with a fost-class 
transit-circle, which he proceeded to test as a preliininary to 
commencing an extended programme of work with it, but in 
the following year, in consequence of failing health and eyesight, 
he resigned the post and retired to Basel. In 1880 he removed 
to Vevey, and in 1889 to Heidelberg, where he died on the 20th 
of August 1891. The permanence of his reputation was secured 
by the merits of his Lehrbuch der sphdrischen Astronomie, which 
were at once and widely appreciated. In i860 part i. was 
translated into English by Robert Main, the Radcliffe ol^rver 
at Oxford ; Briinnow himself published an E^lish version in 
1865 ; it reached in the original a 5th edition in 1881, and was 
also translated into French, Russian, Italian and Spanish. 

See Month, Notices Roy. Astr. Society, lii. 230 ; J. C. Poggendorff's 
Biog, Lit. Handwdrterbuch, Bd. iii. ; Nature, xliv. 449. 

BRUNO, SAINT, founder of the Carthusians, was born in 
C'ologne a^ut 1030 ; he was educated there and afterwards at 
Reims and Tours, where he studied under Berengar. He was 
ordained at Cologne, and thence, in 1057, he was recalled to 
Reims to become scholasticus, or head of the cathedral school, 
and overseer of the schools of the diocese. He was made also 
canon and diocesan chancellor. Having protested against the 
misdoings of a new archbishop, he was deprived of all his offices 
and had to fly for safety (1076). On the deposition of the arch- 
bishop in 1080, Bruno was presented by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to the pope for the see, but Philip I. of France 
successfully opposed the appointment. After Uiis Bruno left 
Reims and retired, with six companions, to a desert among 
the mountains near Grenoble, and there founded the Carthusian 
order (1084). After six years Urban II. called him to Roxne 
and offered him the archbishopric of Reggio ; but he refused it, 
and withdrew to a desert in C^abria, where he established two 
other monasteries, and died in iioi. He wrote Commentaries 
on the Psalms and the Pauline Epistles, to be found in Migna, 
Pair, Lai, clii. and cliii . ; some works by namesakes have been 

attributed to him. , 

His life will be found in the BolUadistt* Acta Sanctorum ( 6 th o| 
October). The best study on St Bnmo's life and works is Hermann 
Lbbbel Der SHfter des KarthAuser-Ordent, 1899 (vol. y. No. i of 
" Kirchengeschichtliche Studien,” Mhnster). (E, C. B.) 

BRUNO, or Batm (925-05)1 »chbishca) of ColOjjne, third son 
of the German king, Henry L, the Fowter, by hu aecimd wife 
Matilda, was educated for the church at utxecht, where he 
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distinguished himself by his studious zeal. In 940 his brother. 
King Otto, afterwards the emperor Otto the<^Great, appointed 
him chancellor, and some vears later arch-chaplain, and under his 
leadership the chancery was rclormed and became a training 
ground for capable administrators. He rendered valuable wsist- 
ancc to his brother Otto in his efforts to suppress the risings 
which marked the earlier part of his reign, services which were 
rewarded in 953 when Ilruno was made archbishop of Cologne, 
and about the same time duke of Lorraine. Bruno is chiefly 
renowned as a scholar and a patron of learning. He consorted 
eagerly with learned foreigners, tried to secure a better education 
for the clerg) , and was mainly instrumental in making his 
brother’s court a centre of intellectual life. He built mam* 
churches, and, aided by the tendency of the time, sought to 
purify monastic life. He died at Reims on the 1 ith of October 
965, and was buried in the church of St Pantaleon at Cologne. 

S(!i* Kiiotger. “ Vita Hninonis archicpisconi Colonicnsis,” in the 
Afduutnenia (/eymau/ui' Histonni, Senptores, Band iv. (Hanover and 
Berlin. 1820-^1892); E, Mwer, De Brunone 1 . Archiepiscopo Coloniensi 
(Berlin, 18O7) ; J. P. Pfeiffer, HisUmsch-Kritixche Beitrdge zuf 
iieschichte Brum L (Cologne. 1870) ; K. Martin, Beitrdge zur 
Gntkii'hte Brunos 1 . von Koln (Jena, 1878). 

BRUNO, GIORDANO (i. 1548-1600), Italian philosopher of 
the Renaissance, was born near Nola in the vfllage of Cicala. 
Little is known of his life. He was christened Filippo, and took 
the name Giordano only on entering a religious order. In his 
fifteenth year he entered the order of the Dominicans at Naples, 
and is said to have composed a treatise on the ark of Noah. 
Why he submitted to a discipline palpably unsuited to his fiery 
spirit we cannot tell. In consequence of his views on transub- 
stantiation and the immaculate conception he was accused of 
impiety, and after enduring persecution for some years, he fled 
from Rome about 1576, and wandered through various cities, 
reaching Geneva in 1 579. The home of Calvinism was no resting- 
place for him (T. Dufour, Gtordano Brum d Geneve, Geneva, 
1884), and he travelled on through Lyons, Toulouse and Mont- 
pellier, arriving at Paris in 1581 . Everywhere he bent his energies 
to the exposition of the new thoughts which were beginning to 
effect a revolution in the thinking world, He had drunk deeply 
of the spirit of the Renaissance, the determination to see for j 
himself the noble universe, unclouded by the mists of authori- | 
tative philosophy and church tradition. The discoveries of j 
Copernicus were eagerly accepted by him, and he used them as the 
lever by which to push aside the antiquated system that had come 
down from Aristotle, for whom, indeed, he had a perfect hatred. 
Like Bacon and Telesio he preferred the older Greek philosophers, 
who had lof>ked at nature for themselves, and whose speculations 
had more of reality in them. He had read widely and deeply, 
and in his own writings we come across many expressions 
familiar to us in earlier systems. Yet his philosophy is no eclecti- 
cism. He owed something to Lucretius, something to the Stoic 
nature-pantheism, something to Anaxagoras, to Heraclitus, to 
the Pythagoreams, and to the Neoplatonists, who were partially 
known to him ; above all, he was a profound student of Nicolas 
of Cusa, who was indeed a speculative Copernicus. But his own 
system has a distinct unity and originality ; it breathes through- 
out the fiery spirit of Bruno himself. 

Bruno had been well received at Toubuse, where he had 
lectured on astronomy ; even better fortune awaited him at 
Paris, especially at the hands of Henry III. He was offered a 
chair of philosophy, provided he would receive the Mass. He at 
once refused, but was permitted to deliver lectures. These seem 
to have been altogether devoted to expositbns of a certain logical 
system which Bruno had taken up with gjrot eagerness^ the Ars 
of Raimon Lull. With the exception of a satiric corned;^, 
11 dandelai 0 ,n!l\ the worics of this period are devoted to this logic 
— Di Umbris Idtanm, Ars Memoriae, De compendiosa arckHeetura 
compUmonto arHs Lidlv, and Cantus Circaeus. To many it has 
seemed a curious freak of Bruno’s that he should have so eagerly 
adopted a view of thought like that of Lull, but in reality it 
is in strict aooordanoe with the principles of his philosq>Ky. 
Like the Arabian bgidans, and some of the scholastics, who 
held that ideas existed in a threefold form— oats m, in rebus 


and post rrr— he laid down the principle that the archetypal 
ideas existed metaphysically in the ultimate unity or intelli- 
gence, physically m the world of things, and logically in 
signs, symbols or notions. These notions were the shadows of 
the ideas, and the Ars Magna furnished him with a general 
scheme, according to which their relations and correspondences 
should be exhibited. It supplied not only a memoria technica, 
but an organon, or method by which the genesis of all ideas from 
unity might be represented intelligibly and easily. It provided 
also a su^titute for either the Aristotelian or the Ramist logic, 
which was an additional element in its favour. 

Under the protection of the French ambassador, Michel de 
Castelnau, sieur de Mauvissi^re, Bruno passed over in 1583 to 
England, where he resided for about two years. He was dis- 
|:usted with the brutality of English manners, which he paints 
in no flattering colours, and he found pedantry and superstition 
as rampant in Oxford as in Geneva. Indeed, there still existed on 
the statute a provision that Masters and Bachelors who did not 
follow Aristotle faithfully were liable to a fine of five shillings for 
every point of divergence, and for every fault conimitted against 
the logic of the cSganon.” But he indulges in extravagant 
eulogies of Elizabeth. He is generally said to have formed the 
acquaintance of Sir Philip Sidney, Fulke Greville and other 
eminent Englishmen, but there has been much controversy ^ to 
the facts of his life in London. It seems probable that he lived 
in the French embassy in some secretarial or tutorial position. 
He may conceivably have met Bacon, but it is quite incredible 
that he met Shakespeare in the printing shop of Thomas Vau- 
trollier. In Oxford he was allowed to hold a disputation with 
some learned doctors on the rival merits of the Copernican and 
so-called Aristotelian systems of the universe, and, according to 
his own report, had an easy victory. The best of his works were 
written in the freedom of English social life. The Cena de le 
Ceneri, or Ash Wednesday conversation, devoted to an exposition 
of the Copernican theory, was printed in 1584. In the same year 
appeared his two great metaphysical works, De la Causa, Prin- 
eipio, ed Uno, and De V Infinito, Untverso, e Mmtdi ; in the year 
following theEroiri Fwformnd Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo. In 1 584 
also appeared the strange dialogue, Spaccio delta Bestia T rionfante 
{Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast), an allegory treating chiefly 
of moral philosophy, but giving the essence of Bruno's philosophy. 
The gods are represented as resolving to banish from the heavens 
the constellations, which served to remind them of their evil 
deeds. In their places are put the moral virtues. The first of 
the three dialogues contains the substance of the allegoiy, which, 
under the disguise of an assault on heathen mythology, is a direct 
attack on all forms of anthropomorphic religion. But in a 
philosophical point of view the first part of the second dialogue 
is the most important. Among the moral virtues which take the 
place of the beasts are Truth, Prudence, Wisdom, Law and 
Universal Judgment, and in the explanation of what these mean 
Bruno unfolds the inner essence of his system. Truth is the 
unity and substance which underlies all things ; Prudence or 
Providence is the regulating power of truth, and comprehends 
both liberty and necessity ; Wisdom is providence itself in its 
supersensible aspect — in man it is reason which grasps the truth 
of things ; Law results from wisdom, for no good law is irrarional, 
and its sole end and aim i» the good of mankind ; Universal 
Judgment is the principle whereby men are judged according to 
their deeds, and not according to their belief in this or that 
catechism. Mingled with his aUegorical philosophy are the most 
vehement attacks upon the established religion. The monks are 
stigmatized as pedants who would destroy the joy of life on earth, 
who are avaricious, dissolute and the breedem of eternal dis- 
sensiona and squabbles. ' The mysteries of faith are scoffed at. 
The Jewish records are put on a level with the Greek my tlu, and 
mitades are laughed at as magical tricks. Throuffh all this runs 
the train of thought resulting naturally from Brunas fundraental 
principles, and familiar in modem p^os^y as Spinozism, the 
denial of partiailar providence, the doctrine of the uselessness of 
prayer, the identificatiem in a sense of iffjerty and necessity, and 
the peculiar definition of good and eviL 
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In 1585-1586 he returned with Casteinau to Paris, where his 
anti-Anstotelian views were taken up by the college of Cambrai, 
but was soon driven from his refuge, and we next find him at 
Marburg and Wittenberg, the headquarters of Lutheranism. 
7 'here is a tradition that here or in England he embraced the 
Protestant faitli ; nothing in his writings would lead one to 
suppose BO. Several works, chiefly logical, appeared during his 
stay at Wittenberg (De Lampade comhinatoHa LMana, 1587, 
and De Progressu et Lampade venaioria logicorum, 1587). In 
1588 he went to Pr^e, then to Helmstadt. In 1591 he was at 
Frankfort, and published three important metaphysi^ works, De 
Tfiplici Minima ei Mensura ; De M anode, Numero, et Figura ; De 
Immense et Innumerabilihus. He did not stay long at Prague, 
and we find him next at Zurich, whence he accepted an invitation 
to Venice from a young patrician, Giovanni Mocenigo. It was 
a rash step. The emissaries of the Inquisition were on his track ; 
he was thrown into prison, and in 1593 was brought to Rome. 
Seven years were spent in confinement. On the 9th of February 
1600 he was excommunicated, and on the 17th was burned at 
the stake. 

For more than two centuries Bruno received scarcely the 
consideration he deserved. On the 9th of June 1889, however?, 
as a result of a strong popular movement, a statue to him 
was unveiled in Rome in the Campo dei Fiori, the place of his 
execution. 

To Bruno, as to all great thinkers, philosophy is the search for 
unity. Amid all the varying and contradictory phenomena of the 
universe there is something which gives coherence and intelligibility 
to them. Nor can this unity be something apart from the things ; 
it must contain in itself the universe, which develops from it ; it 
must lie. at once all and one. This unity is God. the universal sub- 
stance, the one and only principle, or causa immanens , — that 
which IS in things and yet is distinct from them as the universal is 
distinct from the ])articular. He is the cflicicnt and final cause of 
all. the beginning, middle, and end, eternal and infinite. By his 
action the world is produced, and his action is the law of his nature, 
liis necessity is true freedom. He is living, active intellig^ce, the 
principle of motion and creation, realizing himself in the infinitely 
vanoub lornis of activity that constitute individual things. To the 
inlinitelv actual there is necessary the possible ; that which deter- 
mines involves somewhat in which its determinations can have 
existence. This other of God. which is in truth one with him. is 
matter. The universe, then, is a living cosmos, an infinitely animated 
system, whose end is Uie perfect realization of the variously graduated 
forms. The unity which sunders itself into the multiplicity at things 
mav lx* called the ntonas monadum, each thing being a monas or 
sell -existent, living lieing, a universe in itself. Of these monads the 
number is infinite. The soul of man is a thinking monad, and stands 
mid-way between the divine intelligence and the world of external 
things. As a portion of the divine life, the soul is immortal. Its 
highest function is the contemplation of the divine unity, discoverable 
under the manifold of objects. 

Such is a brief summary of the principal positions of Bruno's 
philosoplw. 1 1 seems quite clear that m the earlier works, particularly 
the two Italian dialogues, he approached more nearly to the pan- 
theistic view of things than in his later Latin treatises. The unity 
expounded at first is simply an antma mundi, a living universe, but 
not intelligent. There is a distinct development traceable towards 
the later and final form of his doctrine, in which the universe appears 
as the realization of the divine mind. 

Bruno's writin|;s had been much neglected when Jacobi brought 
them into notice in his Briefe iiber die Lehte Spinoeas (2nd ed.. 1879). 
Since then many have held that Descartes, Spinoza and Leitmitz 
were indebted to him for their main principles. So far as Descartes 
is Goncomed, it is highly improbable that he had seen any of Bruno's 
works. Sch^ling, however, called one of his works after him, Bfuno> 
Bibliography. — The chief edition of the Latin wbrks is that 
published at the public expense by F. Fiorentino, F. Tocco and H. 
Vitelli (Naples, 1979-1891), which superseded that of A, F. Gfrdrer 
(Stutlg^. 1834. incomplete). The Italian works were collected by 
A. Wagner (Leipzig, 1830), and a new edition was published by P. de 
Lagarde (Gdttingen, 1888-1889) ; also Opete Italiane, ed. Croce and 
G. Gentile (1907 folL). with notes by the latter. In Germany, 
GesammeUe Werke, tinns. L. Kuhlenbeck (1904 foil.). English 
translations The Spaccio, by Morehead, not as has been supposed 
by J. 'Toland (dated 1713. but probably printed earlier and very 
rare) : of ^ pref^ to !>• /' fnfiniio (J. Toland in posthumous 
worin) ; Eroict Fureiree, L. Williams (18B8). There are also French 
and Gerana translaticHis. 

The chief English work on Giordano Bruno is that of T. Lewis 
hflntyw JLoodon, iw). containing life, commentary and biblio- 
graphy. Bee also Bartholmess, /. Bnmo (Paris. 1846-1847) ; 
DomeuM Berti, Giordano Bruno da N(da (end ed«> 1889): H. 


Bnmnhofer, Giordano Brunoe Wettaneekauung (L«ipSig» 1885) ; 
M. Carritre, Pkilosapkisehe Weiiansehauung der E^ftff'^daHonseeii, 
pp, 411-494 (and ed., 1887) J J* Clemens, Giordano Bmno und 
Nicolaus von Cusa (Bonn, 1847) ; Mias I. Frith, of Giordano 
Bruno ike Nolan (London. 1887) ; C. E. Plumptrc, Life and Wo/rks of 
Giordano Bruno (London, 1884) ; Chr. Sigwart, in Kleine SekHften, 
ist series, pp. 49-xa4, 293-304 ; A. Riehl, G. Bruno (1889, ed. 1900 ; 
Eng. trans. Agnes Fry, 1905) ; Landsbeck, Bruno, der MMyrerder 
neuen Weltanschauung (1890) ; Owen, in Sceptics of the Italian 
Renaissance (London, 1893) ; C. H. von Stein, G, Bruno (1900) ; 
R. Adamson, Development of Modem Philosophy (Edinburgh and 
London, 1903) ; G. Louis, G. Bruno, seine Weltanschauung und 
l^ensauffassung (1900) ; O. Juliusberger, 0 , Bruno uifd die Cffm- 
wart (1902) ; J. Reiner. G. Bruno und seine Weltanschauung 0 [ 9 O 7 )* 
The most important critical works are perhaps thosaof Felice Tocco. 
Le Opere Lanne di Giordano Bruno (Florence. 1889), la Opere InediU 
di Giordano Bruno (Naples. 1891). Le Fonti piU reeenfi delta filos, del 
Bruno (Rome, 1892). Sec also H. Hdfldtng, History ^ Modern 
Philosophy (Eng. trans., 1900) ; J. M. Rober^n, Short History of 
Freethought (London, 1906); G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno nella 
Storia della cultura (1907). For other works see G. Grasiano, 
Bihliograpa Bruniana (1900). (R. Ad. ; J. M. M.) 

BRUNO (BruN; Bruns) OF QUERFURT^ SAINT (c. 975- 
1009), German missionary bishop and martyr, belonged to the 
family of the lords of Querfurt in Saxony. He was educated 
at the famous cathedral school at Magdeburg, and at the age of 
twenty was attached to the clerical household of the emperor 
Otto III. In 996 he accompanied the emperor to Rome, and 
there gave up his post and entered the monastery of SS. Alexius 
and Bonifacius on the Aventine, taking “ in religion ” the name 
of Bonifacius. When the news reached Rome of the martyr- 
dom of Adalbert, bishop of Prague (997), Bruno determined 
to take his place, and in 1004, after being consecrated by the 
pope as archbishop of the eastern heathen, he set out for Ger- 
many to seek aid of the emperor Henry II. The emperor, how- 
ever, being at war with Boleslaus of Poland, opposed hb enter- 
prise, and he went first to the court of St Stephen of HuMary, 
and, finding but slight encouragement there, to that of the 
grand prince Vladimir at Kiev. He made no effort to win over 
Vladimir to the Roman obedience, but devoted himself to the 
conversion of the pagan Pechenegs who inhabited the country 
between the Don and the Danube. In this he was so far success- 
ful that they made peace with the grand prince and were for 
a while nominally Christians. In 1008 Bruno went to the court 
of Boleslaus, and, after a vain effort to persuade the emperor 
to end the war between Germans and Poles, determined at all 
hazards to proceed with his mission to the Prussians. With 
eighteen companions he set out; but on the borders of the 
Russian (Lithuanian) country he and all his company were 
massacred by the heathens (February 14, 1009). 

During his stay in Hungary (1004) Bruno wrote a life of St 
Adalbert, the best of the three extant biographies of the saint 
(in Pertz, Mon, Germ. Hist. Scripiores, iv. pp. 577, 596-61 a), 
described by A. Potthast {Bibliotheca hist. med. aev^ as “ in 
the highest degree attractive both in manner and matter,” 

A life of St Bruno was written by Dietmar, bishem of Merseburg 
(976-1019), This, with additions nom the life of St Romuald, fa 
published in the BoUandist Acta Sanctorum (June 19). vi. pp. 
223-325. See further U. Chevalier, Riperioire des sources hisforiques, 
Bio. Btbliographie (Paris, 1904). ”Brunon de Querfurt.” 

BRUNSBOTTEL^ a seaport town of Germany, in iht 
Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, on the N. bank of Ibe 
Elbe, 60 m. N.W. from Hamburg. Pop. (1905) 2500. Bruns- 
bfittel is the west terminus of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, which 
is ebsed there by dout^ locks. Here also arc sm inner harbour, 
1640 ft. long and 656 ft wide, a coaling station, and a small 
harbour for the tugs and other vessels bdonging to the canal 
company. 

BRUNiWlOK, KARL WILHELM nUHEHNANB, Dues or 
Goman general, was bom on the 9th of October 
*735 Wolfenbfittel. He received an unusttall3r vfide and 
though education, and traveled in his youth in HoBa nd, 
France and various parts of Germany. BBe first n^taiy ex- 
perience was in the North Gerattin campaigfi of 1757, under the 
duke of Cumberland. At the Imttle of Haatenl^ he won great 
rmown by a gallant dxiige at the head of dti Mmtry brigade ; 
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and upon the capitulation of Kloster Zcven he was easily per- 
suaded by his uncle Ferdinand of Brunswick, who succeeded 
Cumberland, to continue in the war as a general officer. The 
exploits of the hereditary princ'e, as he was called, soon gained 
him further reputation, and he became an acknowledged master 
of irregular warfare. In pitched battles, and in particular at 
Minden and Warburg, he proved himself an excellent subordinate. 
After the close of the Seven Years’ War, the prince visited 
England with his bride, the daughter of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, and in 1766 he went to France, being received both by 
his allies and his late enemies with every token of respect. In 
Paris he made the acquaintance of Marmontel ; in Switzerland, 
whither he continued his tour, that of Voltaire ; and in R^^ome, 
where he remained for a long time, he explored the antiquities of 
the city under the guidance of Winckelmann. After a visit to 
Naples he returned to Paris, and thence, with his wife, to Bruns- 
wick. His services to the dukedom during the next few years 
were of the greatest value ; with the assistance of the minister 
F^Tonce von Rotenkreuz he rescued the state from the bank- 
ruptcy into which the war had brought it. His popularity was 
unbounded, and when he succeeded his father, Duke Karl L, in 
1780, he soon became known as a model to sovereigns. He was 
perhaps the best representative of the benevolent despot of 
the 18th century — ^wise, economical, prudent and kindly. His 
habitual caution, if it induced him on some occasions to leave 
reforms uncompleted, at any rate saved him from the failures 
which marred the efforts of so many liberal princes of his time. 
He strove to keep his duchy from all foreign entanglements. At 
the same time he continued to render important services to the 
king of Prussia, for whom he had fought in the Seven Years’ 
War j he was a Prussian field marshal, and was at pains to 
make the regiment of which he was colonel a model one, and he 
was frequently engaged in diplomatic and other state affairs. 
He resembled his uncle Frederick the Great in many ways, 
but he lacked the supreme resolution of the king, and in civil 
as in military affairs was prone to excessive caution. As an 
enthusiastic adherent of the Germanic and anti-Austrian policy 
of Prussia he joined the Fursienbundt in which, as he now had 
the reputation of being the best soldier of his time, he was the 
destined commander-in-chief of the federal army. 

Between 1763 and 1787 his only military service had been in 
the brief War of the Bavarian Succession ; in the latter year, 
however, the duke, as a Prussian field marshal, led the army 
which invaded Holland. His success was rapid, complete and 
almost bloodless, and in the eyes of contemporaries the cam- 
paign appeared as an example of perfect generalship. Five 
years later Brunswick was appointed to the command of the 
allied Austrian and German army assembled to invade France 
and crush the Revolution. In this task he knew that he must 
encounter more than a formal resistance. He was so far in 
acknowledged sympathy with French hopes of reform, that 
when he gave an asylum in his duchy to the “ comte de Lille ” 
(Louis XVIII.) the revolutionary government made no protest 
Indeed, earlier in this year (1793) he had been offered supreme 
command of the French army. As the king of Prussia took the 
field with Brunswick’s army, the duke felt bound as a soldier to 
treat his wishes as actual orders. (For the events of the Valmy 
campaign see Kkehch RKvotunoNARY Wars.) The result 
of Brunswick’s cautious advance on Paris was the cannonade 
of Valmy followed by the retreat of the allies. The following 
campaign of 1793 showed him perhaps at his best as a careful 
and exact geneiil ; even the fiery Hoche, with the “ nation 
in arms ” behind him, failed to make any impression on the 
veteran leader of the allies. But difficulties and disagreements 
at headquarters multiplied, and when Brunswick fouM himself 
unable to move or direct his army without interference from 
the king, he laid down his command and returned to govern 
his duray. He did not, however, withdraw entirely from 
Prussian service, and in 1803 he carried out a successful and 
diplomatic mission to Russia. In 1806, at the personal request 
of Queen Louise of Ptussia, he consented to cmnmand the 
Fraittan army , but here again the presence of the king of Prussia 


and the conflicting views of numerous advisers of high rank 
proved fatal. At the battle of Auerstadt the old di^e was 
mortally wounded. Carried for nearly a month in the midst of 
the routed Prussian army he died at last on the 10th of Novem- 
ber 1806 at Ottensen near Hamburg. 

His son and successor, Friedrich Wilhelm (1771-1815), 
who was one of the bitterest opponents of Napoleonic domination 
in Germany, took part in the war of 1809 at the head of a corps 
of partisans ; fled to England after the battle of Wagram, and 
returned to Brunswick in 1813, where he raised fresh troops. 
He was killed at the battle of Quatre Bras on the 16th of June 
1815. 

See Lord Fitzmaurice, Charles W. F,, duke of Brunswich f London, 
1901) ; memoir in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, vol. ii. (Leipzig, 
1882) ; and, for an interesting sketch of his military cliaracter, 
A. Chuquet, Les Guerres de la Rivolution — La Premise Invasion 
prusstenne (Paris, n.d.). 

BRUNSWICK, a city and the county-seat of Glynn county, 
Georgia, U.S.A., and a port of entry, on St Simon Sound, about 
12 m. from the Atlantic Ocean, and about 100 m. S. of Savannah. 
Pop. (1890) 8459 ; (1900) 9081, of whom 5184 were of negro 
descent : (estimated, 1906) 9453. It is one of the seaports of 
Georgia, the Federal government having dredged a channel in 
the inner harbour 21 ft. deep at mean low water and a channel 
across the outer bar 19*3 ft. deep at mean low water — there is a 
rise of 7*2 ft. at high tide. St Simon Island and Jekyl Island 
(a winter resort of wealthy men), lying between the ocean and 
the mainland, protect the harbour. The city is served by the 
Southern, the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, and the Atlantic 
Coast Line railways ; it is also connected by lines of steamboats 
with various ports along the coast, including New York and 
Boston. Brunswick’s growth has been retarded by the successful 
rivalry of other cities, notably Savannah ; hut it has a consider- 
able export trade, principally in lumber, cross-ties and naval 
stores — its exports were valued at $13,387,838 in 1908 — ^and 
various manufactories, including planing mills, cooperage works 
and oyster canneries. It was settled about 1772, and received a 
city charter in 1856. 

BRUNSWICK (Ger. Braunschweig) j a sovereign duchy of 
northern Germany, and a constituent state of the German 
empire, comprising three larger and six smaller portions of 
territory. The principal or northern part, containing the towns 
of Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel and Helmstedt, is situated between 
the Prussian provinces of Hanover and Saxony to the south-east 
of the former. The western part, containing Holzminden and 
Gandersheim, extends eastward from the river Weser to Goslar. 
The Blankenburg, or eastern portion, lies to the south-east of the 
two former, between Prussia, the duchy of Anhalt and the 
Prussian province of Hanover. The six small enclaves, lying in 
the Prussian provinces of Hanover and Saxony, are the districts 
I'hedinghausen, Harzburg and Kalvdrde, and the three demesnes 
of Bodenburg, Olsburg and Ostharingen. A portion of the Harz 
mountains was, down to 1874, common to Brunswick and 
Prussia (Hanover) and known as the Communion Harz, In 
1874 a partition was effected, but the mine$ are still worked in 
I common, four-sevenths of the revenues derived from them falling 
I to Prussia and the remaining three-sevenths to Brunswick. 

I The northern portion of the duchy has its surface diversified 
by hill and plain ; it is mostly arable and has little forest. 'I'he 
other two principal portions arc intersected by the Harz moun- 
tains, and Its spurs and the higher parts are covered with forests 
of fir, oak and l^ech. The greatest elevations are the Wurmberg 
(3230 ft.), and the Achtermannshohe (3100 ft.), lying south of 
the Brocken. Brunswick belongs almost entirdy to the basin 
of the river Weser, into which the Oker, the Aller and the Leine, 
having their sources in the Harz, discharge their waters. The 
climate is mild in the north, but in the hilly country raw and cold 
in winter, and in autumn and spring damp. The area of the 
duchy is 1424 sq. m., and of this total fully one-half Is arable 
land, 10 % meadow and pasture, and 33 % under forest The 
population in 1905 was 485,6^5. The religion is, in the main, 
that of the Lutheran Evimgelical church ; but there is a la^ 
Roman Catholic community centred in wad round Hildesheim, 
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the seat of the bishopric of North Germany. The Jews have 
severd synagogues, with a rabbinate in Brunswick. The birth- 
rate is 35*3, and ^e death-rate 21*6 per thousand inhabitants. 
In the niial districts^ broad Low German is spoken ; but the 
language of the upper and educated classes is distinguished by 
its purity of style and pronunciation. 

The land devoted to agriculture is excellently farmed, and 
cereals, beet (for sugar), potatoes and garden produce of aU 
kinds, particularly fruit, obtain the best market prices. The 
pasture land rears cattle and sheep of first-rate quality, and 
great attention is paid to the breeding of horses, in which the 
famous stud farm at Harzburg has of late years been eminently 
conspicuous. Timber cutting, in the forests of the Harz, employs 
a large number of hands. But agriculture, which, until recently, 
formed the chief wealth of the duchy, has now given way to the 
mining industry, both in point of the numbers of inhabitants 
employed and in the general prosperity distributed by it. The 
chief seat of the mining industry is the Harz, and its development 
annually increases in extent and importance. Coal (bituminous), 
iron, lead, copper, sulphur, alum, marble, alabaster, lime and 
salt are produced in large quantities, and the by-products of 
some of these, particularly chemicals and asphalt, constitute 
a great source of revenue. The manufactures embrace sugar 
(from l)eet), spinning, tobacco, paper, soap machines, glass, 
china, beer and sausages. The last are famous throughout 
Germany. The principal articles of export are thread, dyes, 
cement, chicory, beer, timber, preserves, chemicals and sausages. 
The railways, formerly belonging to the state, were, in 1870, 
leased to private companies and in 1884 purchased by Prussia, 
and have a length of about 320 m. The roads, of which one 
quarter are in the hands of the state, are excellently kept, and 
vie with those of any European country. 

The constitution is that of a limited monarchy, and dates 
from a revision of the fundamental law on the 12th of October 
1832. The throne is hereditary in the house of Brunswick- 
Luneburg, according to the law of primogeniture, and in the 
male line of succession, but the rightful heir, Ernest, duke of 
Cumberland, was not allowed to take possession. The parliament 
of the duchy {Landes- or StandeversamnUung) is an assembly of 
estates forming one house of 48 deputies, of whom 30 are elected 
by municipal and rural communities, while the remainder repre- 
sent the Evangelical church, the large landed proprietors, manu- 
facturers and the professions. The house, however, has little 
power in initiating legislation, but it can refuse taxation, im- 
peach ministers and receive petitions. The executive functions 
of the administration and government reside in the ministry 
(Staatsministerium) consisting of three responsible ministers, 
assisted by a council of the holders of the other chief offices of 
state. The public debt amounts to about 3I millions sterling, 
and the civil list to about £56,000 a year, mostly derived from 
the revenues of the state domains. By virtue of a convention 
with Prussia, of March 1886, the Brunswick contingent to the 
imperial forces forms a part of the Prussian army and is attached 
to the X. army corps. The convention can be rescinded only 
after a two years’ notice. 

History . — ^The lands which comprise the modern duchy of 
Brunswick belonged in the loth century to the family of the 
Brunos, whence the name Brunswick is derived, of the counts of 
Nordheim, and the counts of Supplinburg. Inherited during 
the 1 2th century by Henry the Proud, duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria, and a member of the family of Welf, they subsequently 
formed part of the extensive Saxon duchy rul^ by his son, 
Henry the Lion. 

When Henry was placed under the imperial ban and his duchy 
dismembered in 1181, he was allowed to retain his hereditaiy 
possessions, which consisted of a large part of Brunswick and 
Lfineburg. The bulk of these lands came subsequently to Henry’s 
grandson, Otto, and in 1235 the emperor Frederick II., anxious 
to be reconciled with the Welfs, recognized Otto’s title and 
created him duke of Brunswick and Luneburg. Otto added 
several counties and the town of Hanover to his possessions, 
and when he died in 1252 was succeeded by his sons Albert and 
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John. In 1267 these princes divided the duchy, Albert becoming 
duke of Brunswick, and John duke of Luneburg. The dukes of 
Luneburg increased the area of their duchy, and when the family 
died out in 1369 a stubborn contest took place for its possession. 
Qaimed by Magnus II., duke of Brunswick- Wolf enbiittel, this 
prince was forced by the emperor Charles IV. to abandon his 
pretensions, but in 1388 his sons succeeded in incorporating 
Luneburg with Brunswick-Wolf enbiittel. In 1285 the duchy 
of Brunswick had been divided between Duke /dbert’a three 
sons, whose relations with each other were far from harmonious, 
and the lines of Wolfenbuttel, Gbttingen and Gsubenhagen 
had been established. The Wolfenbut^ branch died out in 
1292, but ww refounded in 1345 by Magnus L, a younger member 
of the Gottingen family ; the elder Gottingen branch died out 
in 1463, and the Grubenhagen branch in 1596, Mtignus I., 
duke of Brunswick-Wolf enbiittel from 1345 to 1369, wgs the 
ancestor of the later dukes of Brunswig. His grandsons, 
Frederick, Bernard and Henry, secured Luneburg in 1388, but 
in 1428 Bernard, the only survivor of the three, was forced to 
make a division of the duchy, by which he received Liineburg, 
while his nephews, William and Henry, obtained Brunswick, 
which in 1432 they divided into Calenberg and Wolfenbiittel. 
I*' i473> however, William, who had added Gbttingen to his 
possessions in 1463, united these lands; but they were again 
divided from 1495 * 5 ^ 4 * In 1584 Brunswick was united 

by Duke Julius, and in 1596 Grubenhagen was added to it. 
Duke Frederick Ulrich, however, was obliged to cede this territory 
to Luneburg in 1617, ^nd when he died in 1634 his family became 
extinct, and Brunswick was divided between the two branches 
of the Luneburg family. 

The duchy of Luneburg, founded by Bernard in 1428, remained 
undivided until 1520, when Duke Henry abdicated and his three 
sons divided the duchy. Two of the branches founded at this 
time soon died out ; and in 1569, after the death of Ernest L, 
the representative of the third branch, his two sons agreed upon 
a partition which is of considerable importance in the history 
of Brunswick, since it established the lines of Dannenberg and 
of Liineburg-Celle, and these two families divided the duchy of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel in 1635. The dukes of Liinebuig-Celle 
subsequently took the name of Hanover, and were the ancestors 
of the later kings of Hanover (q.v.). After the acquisition of 1635 
the family of Dannenberg took the title of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel, and ruled in the direct line until 1735. It was then 
followed by the family of Brunswick-Bcvem, which had split off 
from the parent line in 1666 and ruled until 1884. 

Brunswick has not played a very important part in German 
politics. Many counties were added to its area, but it was 
wei^ened by constant divisions of territory, and during the 
period of the Reformation some of the princes took one side 
and some the other. The treaty of Westphalia in made 
little difference to its prestige, but its subsequent position was 
greatly affected by the growth of Prussia. During the Seven 
Years’ War Brunswick supported Frederick the Great, and in 
return was severely ravaged by the French. Duke Charles I., 
who accumulated a la^ amount of debt, sought to discharge 
his liabilities by sending his soldiers as mercenaries to assist 
England during the American War of Independence. The suc- 
ceeding duke, Charles William Ferdinand, brought order into 
the finances, led the Prussian troops against Napoleon, and 
died in 1806 from wounds received at the battle of Auerstadt. 
Napoleon then declared the ducal family deposed and tnduded 
Brunswick in the kingdom of Westphalia. In 181 3 it was restored 
to Duke Frederick William, who was killed in 1^15 at the batde 
of Quatre Bras. His son, Charles IL, while a minor, was under 
the regency of Geoige, afterwards the English king George IV., 
who ruled the duchy through Ernest, Count Mimster-Ledenburg 
(1766-1839), assisted by Justus von Schmidt-Phi8eldeok4i769- 
1851). A new constitution was granted in 1820, but after Charies 
came of age in 1823 a period of disorder ensued. Tlie duke, 
who was very unpopular with his subjects, quarrellfld .wtrii bis 
relatives, and in 1830 a revolution drove him from the country. 
The government was undertaken his brother WiUiam, and m 
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1831 Charles was declared incapable of rulings and William was 
appointed as his successor. The ex-duke, who made a fine 
collection of diamonds, died childless at Geneva in August 1873. 
William's long reign witnessed many excellent and necessary 
reforms, A new constitution was granted in 1832, and in 1844 
Brunswick joined the Prussian Zollverein. Tri^ by jury and 
freedom of the press were established, many religious disabilities 
were removed, and measures were taken towards the freedom 
of trade. 

Brunswick took very little part in the war between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866, but her troops fought for Prussia during 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71, Tlie duchy joined the 
German Confederation in 1815, the North German Confederation 
in 1866, and became a state of the German empire in 1871. 

In 1866 the question of the succession to Brunswick became 
acute. Duke William was unmarried, and according to the exist- 
ing conventions it would pass to George, king of Hanover, who 
had just been deprived of his kingdom by the king of Prussia. 
In 1879, however, the duke and the estates, with the active 
support of Prussia, concluded an arrangement for a temporary 
council of regency to take over the government on William's 
death. Moreover, if in this event the rightful heir was unable 
to take possession of the duchy, the council was empowered to 
appoint a regent. William died on the i8th of October 1884, 
and George’s son, Ernest, duke of Cumberland, claimed Bruns- 
wick and promised to respect the German constitution. This claim 
was disregarded by the council of regency, and the Bundesrat 
declared that the accession of the duke of Cumberland would be 
inimical to the peace and security of the empire on account of his 
attitude towards Prussia. In the following year the council 
chose Albert, prince of Prussia, as regent, a step which brought 
Brunswick still more under the influence of her powerful neigh- 
lx)ur. Alt>ert died in September 1906, and after some futile 
negotiations with the duke of Cumberland, the Brunswick diet 
chose Duke John Albert of Mecklenburg-Schwerin (b. 1857) as 
regent in May 1907. 

Set' O. von Heincmann. Geschichte Braunschwei^iR und Hannovers 
(Gotha, 1882-1892); W. Havemann. GesihichU der Lande Braun' 
Rchweig und LUneburg (G6ttingt‘n, 185.^-1857) ; H. Sudendorf, Ur- 
kundenbuch zut Geschichte der Her edge van Braunschweig und LUneburg 
and ihrer Lande (Hanover. 1859-1883); H. Guthe, Die Lande 
Braunschweig und Hannover (Hanover, 1890); J. Beste. Geschichte 
der braunschweigischen Landeshirche von der Beformation bix auf 
unsere Tage (w’olfenhiittel, 1889) ; A. Kochei. Geschichte von 
Hannover und Braunschweig 1648-1714 (Leipzig, 1884). 

BRUNSWICI^ a city of Germany, capital of the duchy of that 
name, situated in a fertile and undulating country, on the Oker, 
37 m. S.E. from Hanover and 53 N.W. from Magdeburg, on the 
main line of railway from Berlin. Pop. (1900) 128,226 ; (1905) 
136,425, of which number about 9000 were Roman Catholics and 
1000 Jews. Brunswick is an interesting place and retains much 
of its medieval character. The fortifications which formerly 
environed it were dismantled in 1797, and have given place to a 
regular circle of gardens and promenades, which rank among the 
finest in Germany. Within t^m lies the old town, with some- 
what narrow and crooked streets, remarkable for its numerous 
ancient houses, with high gables and quaintly carved exteriors. 
In picturesqueness it vies with Liibeck and Liineburg among 
North German towns. Among its churches, the cathedral, St 
Blasius, or Burgkirche, a Romanesque structure begun by Henry 
the Lion about 1173 and finished in 1194, is of interest. The 
chancel is decorated with isth-century frescoes by Johannes 
Gallicus, and contains the tombs of the founder and his consort, 
with beautiful effigies in relief, and also that of the emperor Otto 
IV. In the vault beneath rest the remaiaii ^f the Gudphs of the 
Brunswidi line (since i68i). Remarkable among other churches 
are the Mamikirche (consecrated in 1031 ; the present edifice 
being buth mtween the 13th and 15th centuries and restored in 
1877); the Martinikirche, with Romanesque towers, originally 
a Romanesqtif^^ca (1180-1190)^, enlarged in the 13m cen- 
tury in by the addition of vaulted aisles and a 

ciioir and remarkable further for the splendid late 

Golhioj|i||^p^ (1454) three magnificent portals; the 


I Katharinenkirche, with a fine tower, begun by Henry the Lion in 
1172, added to in 1252 and finished (choir) in 1500; the Bruder- 
kirche (1361-1451, restored 1869-1870), formerly the churdi of a 
Franciscan house, the refectory of which (i486) is now used for 
milit^ stores; the Andreaskirche (1200, 1360-1420), partly 
transitional, partly late Gothic, with a tower 318 ft. hi^h ; and 
the Aegidienkirche (1278-1434), now used for exhibi&ns and 
concerts. 

In secular buildings, both ancient and modem, Brunswick is 
also rich. The most noticeable of these is the town hall ( 14th and 
r5th centuries), a gem of Gothic architecture. In front of it is a 
b^utiful Gothic leaden fountain of the early 15th century. 
Close by the cathedral is the Dankwarderode, a two-storey^ 
Romanesque building, erected in 1884 on the site of the ancient 
citadel of the same name which was destroyed by fire in 1873 ; 
the cloth merchants’ hall (Gewandhaus) of the 13th century, with 
a richly ornamented facade in Renaissance style, now occupied by 
the chamber of commerce ; the restored Huneborstelsche Haus 
with its curious and beautiful oak carving of the i6th century. 
The ducal palace is a fine modem structure, erected since 1865, 
when most of the previous building, which dated only from 1831, 
was destroyed by fire. The famous Quadriga of Rietschel, which 
perished at the same time, has been replaced by a copy by Geoig 
Howaldt (1802-1883). The theatre lies on a spacious square close 
to the ducal gardens, and immediately outside the promenades ; 
to the south is the handsome railway station. Among other 
numerous buildings of modem erection may be mentioned the 
new town hall (1895-1900) and the ministry of finance, both in 
early Gothic style. The scientific and art collections of Brunswick 
are numerous. The ducal museum contains a rich collection of 
antique and medieval curiosities, engravings and pictures. There 
are also a municipal museum, a museum of natural histor)', a 
mineralogical collection, a botanical garden and two libraries. 
The educational and cliaritable institutions ol Brunswick are 
many. Of the former may be mentioned the Collegium Caro- 
linum, founded in 1745, the technical high school, two gymnasia 
and an academy of forestry. Among the latter are a deaf and 
dumb institution, a blind asylum, an orphanage and variou.s 
hospitals and infirmaries. A monument, 60 ft. high, to Duke 
Frederick William, who was slain at Quatre Bras, gives its name 
to the Monumentsplatz. Another to the south-east of the town 
perpetuates the memory of Schill Ferdinand (1776-1809) and his 
companions. There are also statues of Franz Abt, the composer, 
of Leasing and of the astronomer K. F. Gauss. 

The industries of the town are considerable. Especially im- 
portant are the manufacture of machinery, boilers, gasometers, 
pianos, preserves, chemicals, beer and sausages. Brunswick 
is also a leading centre of the book trade. The communications 
between the inner town and the extensive suburbs are maintained 
by an excellent service of electric tramways. 

Brunswick is said to have been founded about 861 by Bruno, 
son of Duke Ludolf of Saxony, from whom it was named Bruns- 
wick (from tlie Old High German Wich^ hamlet). Afterwards 
fortified and improved by Henry the Lion, it became one of the 
most important cities of northern Germanyr For a long time its 
constitution was rather peculiar, as it consisted of five separate 
townlets, each with its own walls and gates, its own council and 
Rathaus — condition traces of which are stiU evident. In the 
13th century it ranked among the first cities of the HarLseatic 
League. After this era, however, it declined in prosperity, in 
consequence of the divisions of territory among the bran^esof the 
reigning house, the jealousy of the neighbouring states, the Thirty 
Years’ War, and more recently the French occupation, under 
which it was assigned to the rangdom of Westphalia. During 
the time of the Reformation the sympathies of the cituens were 
with the new teaching, and the city was a member of the League 
of Sdimalkalden. In 1830 it was the scene of a violent revolu- 
tion, which led to the removal of the reigning duke. In 1834 it 
attained municipal self-government. 

See F. KnoU, Braunschweig und Umgehung (1882) ; Sack. Kurge 
Getckickie der Siadi Braunschweig (1861) ; and H. Dfirre. Ges^tidUa 
d$r SkuU Braunschweig im MiUelaUer (1875). 
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BRUHSWICK, a village of Cumberland county, Maine, U.S^., 
in the township of Brunswick, on the Androso^in river, 9 m. 
W. of Bath, and 27 m. N.N.E. of Portland. Pop. of the township 
(1890) 6012 ; (1900) 6806 ; of the village (1900) 5210, of whom 
1704 were foreign-bom. Brunswick is served by tihe Maine 
Central railway, and by the Lewiston, Brunswick & Bath, and 
the Portland & Brunswick electric railways. Opposite Bruns- 
wick and connected with it by a bri^ is the township of 
Topsham (pop. in 1900, 2097). The village of Brunswick lies 
only 63 ft. above sea-level, shut within rather narrow bounds by 
hills or bluffs, from which good views may be obtained of the 
island-dotted sea and deeply-indented coast to the south and 
east and of the White Mountains to the west. The river falls in 
three successive stages for a total distance of 41 ft., furnishing 
good water-power for paper and cotton mills and other manu- 
factories ; the first cotton-mill in Maine was built here about 
1809. The settlement of the site of Brunswick was begun by 
fishermen in 1628 and the place was called Pejepscot ; in 1717 
Brunswick was constituted a township under its present name 
by the Massachusetts general court, and in 1739 the township wa.s 
regularly inco^rated. The village was incorporated in 1836. 

Brunswick is best known as the seat of Bowdoin College, a 
small institution of high educational rank. There are eleven 
buildings on a campu.s of about 40 acres, i m. from the river- 
bank at the end of the principal village thoroughfare. The 
chapel (King Chapel, named in honour of William King, the first 
governor of Maine), built of undressed granite, is of Romanesque 
style,, and has twin towers and spires rising to a height of 120 ft. ; 
the interior walls are beautifully decorated with frescoes and 
mural paintings. The Walker Art Building (built as a memorial 
to Theophilus W. Walker) is of Italian Renaissance style, has 
mural decorations by John la Farge, Elihu Vedder, Abbott 
H. Thayer and Kenyon Cox, and contains a good collection of 
paintings and other works of art. Among the paintings, many 
of which were given by the younger James Bowdoin, are examples 
of van Dyck, Titian, Poussin and Rembrandt. The library 
building is of Gothic style, and in 1908 contained 88,000 volumes 
(including the private library of the younger James Bowdoin). 
Among the other buildings are an astronomical observatory, a 
science building, a memorial hall, a gymnasium and three 
dormitories. The building of the Medical School of Maine (1820), 
which is a department of the college, is on the same campus. 
Bowdoin was incorporated by the general court of Massachusetts 
in 1794, but was not opened until 1802. It was named in honour 
of James Bowdoin (1726-1790), whose son was a liberal bene- 
factor. The college has been maintained as a non-sectarian 
institution largely by Congregationalists, and is governed by a 
board of trustees and a board of overseers. Among the dis- 
tinguished alumni have been Nathaniel Hawthorne, Franklin 
Pierce, Henry W. Longfellow, John P. Hale, William P. 
Fessenden, Melville W. Fuller, and Thomas B, Reed. 

BRUNSWICK -BEVERN, AUGUST WILHELM, Duke of 
(1715-1781), Prussian soldier, son of Ernst Ferdinand, duke of 
Brunswick-Bevem, was born at Brunswick in 1715, and entered 
the Prussian army in 1731, becoming colonel of an infantry 
regiment in 1739. He won great distinction at Hohenfriedsberg 
as a major-general, and was promoted lieutenant-general in 1750. 
He was one of the most experienced and exact soldiers in the 
army of Frederick the Great. He commanded a* wing in the 
battle of Lobositz in 1756, and defeated the Austrians under 
Marshal Konigsegg in a well-fought battle at Reichenberg on 
the 2ist of April 1757. He took part in the battles of Prague 
and Kolinand the retreat toG6rlitz,and subsequently commanded 
the Prussians left behind by Frederick in the autumn of 1757 
when he marched against the French. Severn conducted a 
defensive campaign against overwhelming numbers with great 
skill, but he soon lost the valuable assistance of General Winter- 
feld> who was killed in a skirmish at M(y s ; and he was eventually 
to batrie and suffered a heavy defeat at Breslau on the 
22TW of Kovember. He fell into the hands of the Atiatrions on 
the idNowing moammg, and remained prisoner for a year. He 
w»riiiide general of infantry in 1759, and on the ixth of August 


1762 inflicted a severe defeat at Reichenbach on an Austrian 
army endeavouring to relieve Schwekbitz. Bevem retired, after 
the peaitt of Hubt^usburg, to his government of Stettin, where 
he died in 1781. 

BRUNTON, MARY (1778-1818), Scottish novelist, was bom 
on the ist of Novemto 1778 in the island of Varra, Oricnev. 
She was the daughter of Captain Thomas Balfour of Elwidt. 
At the age of twenty she married Alexander Bnmton, minister 
of Bolton in Haddingtonshire, and afterwards professor of 
oriental languages at Edinburgh. Mrs Bnmton died on the 19th 
of December 1818. She was the author of two no^ls, popular 
in their day. Self-control (1810), and (18x4; 183a 

edition with memoir) ; and of a posthumous fra^^ent, Emmdine 

(1819)- 

BRUSA, or Broussa (anc. Pfuso)y the capital of the Brusa 
(Khudavendikiar) vilayet 0! Asia Minor, which includes parts of 
ancient Mysia, Bithynia, and Phrygia, and extends in a south- 
easterly direction from Mudania, on the Sea of Marmora, to 
Afium-Kara-Hissar on the Smyma-Konia railway. The vilayet 
is one of the most important in Asiatic Turkey, has great mineral 
and agricultural wealth, many mineral springs, large forests, 
and valuable industries. It exports cereals, silk, cotton, opium, 
tobacco, olive-oil, meerschaum, boracite, 8rc. The Ismtd-Angora 
and Eskishehr-Konia railways pass through the province. 
Population of the province, 1,^0,000 (Moslems, 1,280,000; 
Christians, 317,000 ; Jews, 3000). 

The city stretches abng the lower slopes of the Mysian 
Olympus or Kechish Dagh, occupyii^ a position above the 
valley of the Nilufer (Odrysses) not unlike that of Great Malvern 
above the vale of the Severn. It is divided by ravines into three 
quarters, and in the centre, on a bold terrace of rock, stood the 
ancient Prusa. The modem town has clean streets and good 
roads made by Ahmed Vefyk Pasha when Vali, and it contains 
mosques and tombs of great historic and architectural interest ; 
the more important are those of the sultans Murad 1 ., Bayezid 
(Bajazet) L, Mahommed 1 ., and Murad IL, 1403-145X, and the 
Ulu Jami’. The mosques show traces of Byzantine, i^rsian and 
Arab influence in their plan, architecture and decorative details. 
The circular church of St Elias, in which the first two sultans, 
Osman and Orkhan, were buried, was destroyed by fire and 
earthquake, and rebuilt by Ahmed Vefyk Pasha. There are in 
the town an American mission and school, and a British orphanage. 
Silk-spinning is an important industry, the export of silk in 1902 
being valued at £620,000. There are also manufactories of silk 
stuffs, towels, bumfis, carpets, felt prayer-carpets embroidered 
in silk and gold. The hot iron and sulphur springs near Brusa, 
varying in temperature from 112° to 178® F., are still much used. 
The town is connected with its port, Mudania, by a railway and 
a road. There is a British vice-consul. Pop. 75,000 (Moslems, 
40,000 ; Christians, 33,000 ; Jews, aooo). 

Prusa, founded, it is said, at the suggestion of Hannibal, was 
for a long time the seat of the Bithynian kings. It continued to 
fiourish under the Roman and Byzantine emperors till the loth 
century, when it was captured and destroyed by Saif-addaula 
of Aleppo. Restored by the Byzantines, it was again taken in 
1327 by the Ottomans after a siege of ten years, and continued 
to be their capital till Murad I. removed to Adrianople. In 1402 
it was pillag^ by the Tatars; in 14x3 it resisted an attack of 
the Karamanians ; in 2512 it fell into the power of Ala cd-Din ; 
and in 1607 it was burnt by the rebellious iUlenderogli. In 1883 
it was occupied by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, and 
from 1852-1855 afforded on asylum to Abd-el-Kader. 

See L. do Lahorde, Voyage de VAsio Mineuve (Paris, 1838) ; C. 

I Texicr, Aai$ Mimure (Pans. 1839). 

I BRUSH, GBORGE DE FOREST (1855- ), American 

painter, was bom at Shelbyville, Tennessee, on the 2^ of 
September 1855. He was a pupil of J. L. Girdmt at Paris^ and 
became a member of the Narional Academy of Derign, New 
York. From 1883 onwards^ he attracted much atteatipii by his 
I paintings of North American Indians, his ** Moose Runt,'’ 

Aztec King ’’ and Motimxng her Brave ’’ adiieviiig gmt 
popularity and showing the strong influence of Inese 
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were followed by picture portraits, particularly of mother and 
child, largely suggestive of the work of the Dutch, Flemish and 
German masters, carefully arranged as to line and mass, and 
workcMl out in great detail with consummate technical skill. 
Several of his paintings have for subject his own children and 
his wife; one of these is in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

BRUSH (from Fr. brosstf which, like the English word, means 
both the undergrowth of a wood and the instrument ; if the 
word in both these meanings is ultimately the same, then the 
origin is from a bundle of brushwood used as a brush or broom, 
but this is historically doubtful, and others connect it with the 
( ler. Bnrxtf, bristle), an instrument for removing dust or dirt 
from surfaces or for applying paint, whitewash, &c., composed 
of a tuft or tufts of some fibrous or flexible material secured to 
a solid basis or stock Brushes made of the twigs of trees like 
the birch and provided with long handles are often called brooms, 
and the same term is applied to some brushes used in the house- 
hold for removing dust (e,g. carpet-broom, whisk-broom) but 
not to those used for applying paint. Among the numerous 
materials employed for the manufacture of brushes of various 
kinds are feathers, pig’s bristles, the hair of certain animals, 
whalebone, rubber, split-cane, broom-corn (a variety of sorghum) 
and coir. 

Brushes are of two kinds, simple and compound. The former 
consist of but one tuft, as hair pencils and painters’ tools. The 
latter have more than one tuft. Brushes with the tufts placed 
side by side on flat boards, as plasterers’ brushes, are called stock- 
brushes. The single tuft brushes, or pencils for artists, arc* 
made of the hair of the camel, badger, goat and other animals 
for the smaller kind, and pig’s bristles for the larger. The hairs 
for pencils are carefully arranged so as to form a point in the 
centre, and, when tied together, are passed into the wide end of 
the quill or metal tube and drawm out at the other end to the 
extent required. The small ends of the quills, having Ijeen pre- 
viously moistened, contract as they dry and bind the hair. A 
similar effect is produced with metal tubes by compression. 
Compound brushes arc — first, set or pan-work ; second, drawn- 
work. Of the former, an example is the common house-broom, 
into the stock of which holes are drilled of the size wanted. The 
necessary quantity of bristles, hair, or fibre to fill each hole being 
collected together, the thick ends are dipped into molten cement 
chiefly composed of pitch, bound round with thread, dipped 
^ain, and then set into a hole of the stock with a peculiar twist- 
ing motion. In drawn-brushes, of which those for shoes, teeth, 
nails and clothes are examples, the holes are more neatly bored, 
and have smaller ones at the top communicating with the back 
of the brush, through which a bight or loop of wire passes from 
the back of the stock. Half the number of hairs of fibres needed 
for the tufts to fill the holes are passed into the bight of the wire, 
which is then pulled smartly so as to double the hairs and force 
them into the loop-hole as for as possible. With all brushes, 
when the holes have been properly filled, the ends of the fibres 
outside are cut with shears, either to an even length or such 
form as may be desired. The tocks are then covered with 
veneer or other material to conceal the wire and other crudities 
of the work. In trepanned brushes the bristles are inserted in 
holes that do not pass right through the stock, and are secured 
by threads or wires running in drawholes which are drilled 
through the stock at right angles to them. The ends of these 
drawholes are plugged so as to be as inconspicuous as possible, 
and the method avoids the necessity of a veneer on the back. 
The Woodbury machine, one of the earliest mechanical devices 
for the manufacture of brushes, which was invented in America 
about 1870, produced brushes of this kindv One of the most 
important purposes to which brushes have been applied is that 
of sweeping chimneys, and so far back as 1789 John Elin patented 
an arrangement of tsmshes for this purpose. Revolving brushes 
for sweeping rooms were patented in 1811, and the first patent 
in whichlMy ware applied to hair^*dre$sing appears in 1863. 
Many in ey ao ns for sweeping and claming roads fay means of 
Tevohri n giliwi ahe s and other contrivances have been mtroduced, 


one of the first being that of Edmund Henning in 1699 for 

a new engine for sweeping the streets of London, or any city 
or town.” 

Brushes with tufts formed of steel wire are used for cleaning 
tubes and flues of steam boilers, for the purpose of removing 
the scale formed by the products of combustion. Steel-wire 
brushes are also used for cleaning scale from the interior surfaces 
of a boiler, and for removing the sand from the surface of a 
casting. Occasionally such brushes are revolved in a machine, 
for more convenient use on the article to be cleaned or polished. 
Snyer’s patent elastic clutch or coupling, used for such purposes 
as coupling up or disconnecting a steam-engine from a line of 
shafting or dynamo, consists essentially of two disks, the adjacent 
faces of which are provided, one with a ring of brushes made of 
flat steel wire, the other with a number of finely serrated teeth. 
One of the disks is movable longitudinally on its shaft, and with 
the brushes clear of the serrations the clutch is free. On bring- 
ing the disks together, which may be done with the engine run- 
ning at speed, the elasticity of the bnish permits the motion to 
be imparted gradually and without shock to the standing part, 
until both rotate and are locked together. These clutches are 
very powerful, and are capable of transmitting as much as 3000 
horse-power. 

In dynamo-electric machinery the device used to conduct 
current into or out of the rotating armature is termed a “ brush.” 
There are usually two brushes to each dynamo or motor, and 
they are placed diametrically opposite, lightly touching the 
commutator of the armature. It is important that there should 
be good metallic contact between the brushes and the com- 
mutator, and at the same lime the frictional resistance resulting 
from the contact must be a minimum. To effect this result 
brushes are variously made. A kind of brush frequently used 
consists of a number of copper wires laid side by side and soldered 
together at one end, where the brush is held. Brushes are also 
made of strips of spongy copper cut like a comb, which give a 
number of bearing points on the commutator. Very good results 
are obtained from brushes made of copper gauze wound closely 
until it takes the exterior form of a rectangular block, which is 
held radially in a spring holder, and bears at the end on tlie 
commutator. In place of the gauze block “ brushes ” of hard 
carbon blocks are frequently used (see Dynamo). 

BRUSSELS (Fr. BrmelleSj Flem. Brussel), the capital of the 
kingdom of Belgium, and of the province of Brabant, situated 
in 50* 51' N., 4® 22' E., about 70 m. from the sea at Ostend. 
It occupies the plain or valley of the Senne, and the sides and 
crest of the hill lying to the east and south-east of that valley. 
It is now extending over the hills west of the valley, and to the 
north is the town or commune of Laeken, which is practically 
part of the city. 

Brussels suffered severely in 1695 from the bombardment of 
the French under Villeroi, who fired into the town w-ith red-hot 
shot. Sixteen churches and 4000 houses were burnt down, and 
the historic buildings on the Grand Place were seriously injured, 
the houses of the Nine Nations on the eastern side being com- 
pletely destroyed. In 1731 the famous palace of the Netherlands 
was destroyed by fire, and the only remains of this edifice are 
some ruined arches and walls in a remote corner of the grounds 
of the king’s palace. The Porte de Hal is the only one. of the 
eight gates in the old wall left standing. It dates from 1381, and 
is well worth more careful examination than it receives. In the 
latter half of the i8th century it served as a kind of bastille for 
political prisoners, and is now used as a museum in wnkh a 
rather nondescript collection of articles, some from Mexico, 
has been allowed to accumulate. With reg^ to the fine 
boulevards of the Upper Town, it may be mentioned that about 
1765 they were planted with the double row of lime trees, which 
still constitute iheir chief ornament by Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine while governing the Netherlands for his sister-in-law^ the 
empress Maria Theresa. The residence of this prince was the 
palace of William the Silent, before he declared against Spain, 
and it is now used partly for the royal library, which oqntains 
the famous librairie de Bourgogne, and partly for the museum 
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of modem pictures. The only other hotel ** or palace in 
Brussels is that of the duke d’Arenberg. In the i6th century 
this was ^ residence of Count Egmont, but very little of the 
buildiitt of his day remains. In the same street^ the rue des 
Petits Cannes, was the Hotel Culembourg in which the famous 
oath of the beggars was taken. It has long been demolished 
and the new barracks of the Grenadier regiment have been 
erected on the site. 

The only other buildings of importance dating from medieval 
times are the three churches of Ste Gudule (often erroneously 
called the cathedral), Notre-Dame des Victoires or Church of 
the Sablon, and Notre-Dame de la Chapelle, or simply la ChapcIIe, 
and the hotel de ville and the Maison du Roi on the Grand Place. 
The church of Ste Gudule, also dedicated to St Michael, is built 
on the side of the hill originally called St Michaers Mount, and 
now covered by the fashionable quarters which are included 
under the comprehensive description of the Upper Town. It 
was begun about the year 1220, and is considered one of the 
finest specimens left of pointed Gothic. It is said to have been 
completed in 1273, with the exception of the two towers which 
were added in the 14th or 15th century. Some of the stained 
glass is very rich, dating from the 13th to the 15th centur>T. 
In many of the windows there are figures of leading members 
of the houses of Burgundy and Ilabsburg. The curious oak 
pulpit representing Adam and Eve expelled from the Garden 
of Eden came originally from the Jesuit church at Louvain, and 
is considered the masterpiece of Verbruggen. The church of the 
Sablon is said to have been founded in 1304 by the gild of 
Crossbowmen to celebrate the battle of Woeringen. In a side 
chapel is a fine monument to the princely family of Thum and 
Taxis, which had the monopoly of the postal service in the old 
empire. La Clmpellc is still older, dating nominally from 1210, 
the choir and transept being considered to date from about 
fifty years later. There are some fine monuments, especially 
one to the duke de Croy who died in 1624. The two churches 
last named have undergone much renovation both outside and 
inside. 

The Grand Place is by its associations one of the most interest- 
ing public squares in Europe. On its flags were fought out many 
feuds between rival gilds ; Egmont and Horn, and many other 
gallant men whose names have been forgotten, were executed 
here under the shadow of its ancient buildings, and in more 
recent times Dumourie^ proclaimed the French Republic where 
the dukes of Brabant and Burgundy were wont to hold their 
jousts. Apart from its associations the Grand Place contains 
two of the finest and most ornate buildings not merely in the 
capital but in Belgium. Of these the hotel de ville, which is far 
the larger of the two, occupies the greater part of the south side 
of the square. Its facade has the disadvantage of having had 
one half begun about half a century before the other. The older, 
which is the richer in design, forms the left side of the building 
and dates from 1410, while the right, less rich and shorter, was 
begun in 1443. The fine tower, 360 ft. in height, is crowned by 
the golden copper figure of St Michael, 16 ft. in height, erected 
here as early as 1454. This tower lies behind the extremity of 
the left wing of the building. Opposite the town-hall is the 
smaller but extremely ornate Maison du Roi. This was never a 
royal residence as the name would seem to imply, but its d^rip* 
tion appears to have been derived from the fact .that it was 
usually in this building that the royal address was read to the 
states -general. As this building was almost destoyed by 
Villeroi’s bombardment it possesses no claim to antiemity, indeed 
the existing building was only completed in 1877. Egmont and 
Horn were sentenced in the hotel de ville, and passed their last 
night in the Maison du Roi. 

Among the principal buildings erected in the city during the 
x8th century are the king’s palace and the house of parliament 
or Pehds la Nation, which face the south and north sides of 
the park respectively. The palace occupies part of the site 
covered by the old palace burnt down in 1731, and it was built 
in the rem of the empiw Maria Theresa. It originally consisted 
of two bimdings, but in X826-1827 King William I. 


of the Netherlands caused them to be connected The palace 
contains two fine rooms used for court oeremonies, and a con** 
sideraUe number of pictures. In 1904 a bill was passed in the 
chambers for the enh^gement and embellishment of the pala^> 
The adjacent buildings, viz. the department of the civil list, 
formerly the residence of the marquis d’Assche, and the H6tel 
de Bellevue, held under a kind of perpetual lease granted by the 
empress Maria Theresa, were absorb^ in the pdace, and a new 
facade was constructed which occupies the entire lei^th of the 
Place du Psdais. At the same time a piece was cut on the park 
to prevent the undue contraction of the Place by tb^ necessary 
bringing forward of the palace, and the pits which played a 
certain part in the revolution of 1830 when the Dutch defended 
the park for a few days against the Belgians were filled up. 
The Palais de la Nation was constructed between 1779 and 1783, 
also during the Austrian period. It was intended for the sta^- 
general and government offices. During the French occupation 
the law courts sat there, and from 1817 to 1830 it was assigned 
for the sittings of the states-general. It is now divided between 
the senate and the chamber of representatives. In 1883 the part 
assigned to the latter was burnt out, and has since been recon- 
structed. The buildings flanking the chambers and nearer the 
park are government offices with residences for the ministers 
attached. 

The improvements effected in Brussels during the 19th century 
were enormous, and completely transformed the city. The 
removal of the old wall was followed by the creation of the 
quartier L6opold, and at a later period of the quartier Louise 
in the Upper Town. In the lower, under the energetic direction 
of two burgomasters, De Brouckere and Anspach, not less 
sweeping changes were effected. The Senne was bricked in, 
and the fine boulevards du Nord, Anspach, Hainaut and Midi 
took the place of slums. The Bourse and the post-office are two 
fine modem buildings in this quarter of the city. The Column 
of the Congress — Le, of the Belgian representatives who founded 
the kingdom of Belgium — surmounted by a statue of King 
Leopold L, was erected in 1859, and in 1866 the foundation-stone 
was laid of the Palais de Justice, which was not finished till 1883, 
at a cost of sixty million francs. This edifice, the d^gn of the 
architect Poelacrt, is in the style of Karnak and Nineveh, but 
surmounted with a dome, and impresses by its grandioM pro- 
portions (see Architiccture, Plate XL fig. iai> It is well 
placed on the brow of the hill at the southern extremity of the 
rue de la R^gence (the prolongation of the rue Royale), and can 
be seen from great distances. In the rue de la R^ence are the 
new picture gallery, a fine building with an exceedingly good 
collection of pictures, the palace of the count of Flanders, and 
the garden of the Petit Sablon, which contains statues of Egmont 
and Horn, and a large number of statuettes representing the 
various gilds and handicrafts. Immediately al^ve this garden 
is the Palais d’Arenberg. Perhaps the memorial that attracts 
the greatest amount of public interest in Brussels is that to the 
Belgians who were killed during the fighting with the Dutch in 
September 1830. This has been erected in a little square called 
the Place des Martyrs, not far from the Monnaie theatre. Outside 
Brussels at Evere is the chief cemetery, with fine monuments 
to the British officers killed at Waterloo (removed from the 
church in that village), to the French soldiers who died on 
Belgian soil in X870-71, and another to the Prussians. 

Many as were the ch^es in Brussels during the 19th century, 
those in progress at its close and at the beginning of the aoth 
have effected a marked alteration in the town. These have been 
rendered possible only by the excellent system of electric tram- 
ways whidi have brought districts formerly classed as pure 
country within reach of toe citizens. The construction of the fine 
Avenue de Louise (ij m. long) from the Boulevard de Watei^ 
to the Bois de la Ounbre was the first of these efforts to bring 
the remote suburbs within easy reach, at the same time furnish- 
ing an approach to the bois” of Brussels timt mi^ht in some 
degree be compared with the Champs flysto in Pans. Another 
avenue of later construction (6} m. in connects the park 
of the Cinquanfenaire with Tery|^eA<, Slit rogf is axtremely 
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picturesque, traverses part of the forest of Soignies, and is lined 
by many fashionable villas and country houses. Other improve- 
ments projected in 1908 on the slope of the hill immediately 
below the Place Royale included the removal of the old tortuous 
and steep street called the “ Montagne de la ('our to give place 
to a Mont des Arts. A little lower down and not far from the 
university (which (K:cupies the house of the famous cardinal 
(Jranvclle of the t6th century) a central railway terminus was 
designed on a vast scale. These improvements connote the 
obliteration of the in.sanitary and overcrowded courts and alleys 
which were to lx* found between all the main streets, few in 
number, connecting the upper and the lower towns. The ridge 
on the west and north-west of the Senne valley never formed part 
of the town, and it was from it that Villeroi bombarded the city. 
The suburbs on this ridge, from south to north, are Anderlecht, 
Molenbeek and Koekelbcrg, and Laeken with its royal chateau 
and park forms the northern part of the Brussels conglomeration. 
Brussels has been growing at such a rapid rate that the inclusion 
of this ridge, and more particularly of Koekelberg, within the 
town limits, was contemplated in igo8. 

The completion of the harbour works, making Brussels a sea- 
port by giving sea-going vessels access thereto, was taken in 
hand in 1897. The completed work provides for a waterway 
for steamers drawing 24 ft. by the Willibroek Canal into the 
Ruppel and the Scheldt. There are steamers plying direct from 
Brussels to London, and 372 vessels of a total tonnage of 76,000 
entered and left the port in 1905. The Willibroek Canal was 
made in the i6th century, and William I. of the Netherlands 
is entitled to the credit of having first thought of converting 
it into a ship canal from Brussels to the Scheldt. Nothing was 
done, however, in his time to carry out tlie scheme. The distance 
from Brussels to the Ruppel is only 20 m., and thus Brussels 
is only about 33 m. farther from the sea than Antwerp. 

In addition to the advantages it enjoys from being the seat 
of the court and the government, Brussels is the centre of many 
prosperous industries. The manufactures of lace, carpets and 
curtains, furniture and carriages may be particularly mentioned, 
but it is chiefly as a place of residence for the well-to-do that the 
city has increased in size and population. Schools of all kinds 
are abundant. At the fecole Militaire youths are trained nomin- 
ally for the army, but many go there who intend to enter one of 
the professions or the public service. This school used to occupy 
part of the old abbey of the Cambre, situated in a hollow near the 
hois and the avenue Louise, but owing to its insanitary position 
it has been removed to a new building near the Cinquantenaire. 
There is a university, to which admission is easy and where 
the fees are moderate, and the C Conservatoire provides as good 
musical teaching as can be found in Europe. Music can be 
enjoyed every day in the year cither out of doors or under cover. 
During the winter and spring the opera continues without a 
break at the Th^trc dc la Monnaie, which may be called the 
national theatre. (Concerts are held frequently, as the Belgians 
are a musical people. Of late years sport has taken a prominent 
part in Belgian life. There are athletic institutions, and football 
is quite a popular game. Horse-racing has also come into vogue, 
and Boitsfort, in the bois, and Groenendael, farther off in the 
Foret de Soignies, are fashionable places of reunion for society. 

The town of Brussels has a separate administration, which is 
directed by a burgomaster and sheriffs at the head of a town 
council, whose headquarters are in the h6tel de ville. In the 
Brussels agglomeration are nine suburbs or communes, each 
self-governing with burgomaster and sheriffs located in a Maison 
Communale. These suburbs (beginning on the north and 
following the circumference eastwardytire Schaerbeek, St 
Josse-ten-Noode, Etterbeek, Ixelles, St Gilles, Cureghem, Ander- 
lecht, Molenbeek and Koekelberg. Laeken, which is really a 
tenth suburb, is classified as a town. In 1856 the population 
of Brussels alone was 153,828, and by 1880 it had only increased 
to 162498. In 1890 the figures were 176,138 ; in 1900, 183,686 ; 
^d in December 194,196. The great increase has been 
in the silburbs, amounting to nearly 80 % in twenty-five years. 
In x886^sthe population of the ten suburbs including liieken 


was 248,079. In 1904 the total was 436,453, thus giving for the 
whole of Brussels a grand total of 630,649. 

History . name Brussel seems to have been derived from 
Broekselc, the village on the marsh or brook, and prpl^bly it 
was the most used point for crossing the Senne on the main 
Roman and Frank road between Toumai and Cologne. The 
Senne, a small tributaiy of the Scheldt, flows through the lower 
town, but since 1868 it has been covered in, and some of the 
finest boulevards in the lower town have been constructed over 
the course of the little river. The name Broeksele is mentioned 
by the chroniclers in the 8th century, and in the loth the church 
of Ste Gudule is said to have been endowed by the emperor 
(Jtto I. In the next two centuries Brussels grew in size and 
importance, and its trade gilds were formed on lines similar 
to those of Ghent. In 1312 Duke John II. of Brabant granted 
the citizens their charter, distinguished from others as that of 
('ortenberg. In 1356 Duke Wenceslas confirmed this charter and 
also the Golden Bull of the emperor Charles IV. of 1349 by his 
famous “ Joyous Entry into l^uvain, the capital of the duchy. 
These three deeds or enactments constituted the early con- 
stitution of the South Netherlands, which, with one important 
modification in the time of Charles V., remained intact till the 
Brabant revolution in the reign of Joseph II. In 1357 Wenceslas 
ordered a new wall embracing a greater area than the earlier 
one to be constructed round Brussels, and this was practically 
intact until after the Belgian revolution in 1830-1831. It took 
twelve, or, according to others, twenty-two years to huild. In 
1383 the dukes of Brabant transferred their capital from Lou\'ain 
to Brussels, although for some time they did not trust themselves 
out of the strong castle which they had erected at Vilvorde, 
half-way between the two turbulent cities. During this period 
the population of Brussels is supposed to have been 50,000, or 
one-fifth of that of Ghent. In 1420 the gilds of Brussels obtained 
a further charter recognizing their status as the Nine Nations, 
a division still existing. Having fixed their seat of government 
at Brussels the dukes of Brabant proceeded to build a castle and 
place of residence on the Caudenberg hill, which is pnictically 
the site of the Place Royale and the king’s palace to-day. This 
ducal residence, enlarged and emliellished by its subsequent 
occupants, became eventually the famous palace of the Nether- 
lands which witnessed the abdic.ation of Charles V. in 1555, and 
was destroyed by fire in 1731. In 1430 died Philip, last duke 
of Brabant as a separate ruler, and the duchy was merged in the 
possessions of the duke of Burgundy. 

In the 17th century Brussels was described (Comte de Segur, 
quoting the memoirs of M. de la Serre) as “ one of the finest, 
largest and best-situated cities not only of Brabant but of the 
whole of Europe. The old quarters which preserve in our lime 
an aspect so singularly picturesque with their sloping and 
tortuous streets, the fine hotels of darkened stone sculptured 
in the Spanish fashion, and the magnificence of the Place of 
the hotel de ville were buried behind an enceinte of walls 
pierced by eight lofty gates flanked with one hundred and 
twenty-seven round towers at almost equal distance from 
each other like the balls of a crown. At a distance of less than a 
mile was the forest of Soignies with great numbers of stags, 
red and roe deer, that were hunted on horseback even under 
the ramparts of the town. On the promenade of the court there 
circulated in a long file ceaselessly during fashionable hours 
five or six hundred carriages, the servants in showy liveries. 
In the numerous churches the music was renowned, the archduke 
Leopold being passionately given to the art, maintaining at his 
own cost forty or fifty musicians, the best of Italy and Germany. 
Under the windows of the palace stretched the same park that 
we admire to-day, open all the year to privileged persons and 
twice a year to the public, a park filled with trees of rare essences 
and the most delicious flowers so artistically disposed, and so 
refreshing to the eyes, that M. de la Serre declared that if he had 
seen there an apple tree he would assuredly have, taken it for 
an earthly Paraisc.^’ (D. C. B.) 

BRUT, Brute, or Brutus the Trojan, a legendary British 
character, who, according to (kofirey of Honmouth and others. 
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was the eponymous hero of Britain. He was reputed to be 
grandson of Aeneas, and the legend was that he was banished 
hrom Italy and made his way to Britain, where he founded New 
Troy (London). The name is an obvious confusion between 
Biyt (a Briton) and the classical name Brutus. 

For the romance literature of the subject see Wacb ; and Barbour. 

BRUTfi, SIMON WILLIAM GABRIEL (i779>i839), American 
prelate, first Roman Catholic bishop of the diocese of Vincennes, 
Indiana, U.S.A., was bom at Rennes, France, on the 20th of 
March 1779, his father, Simon Gabriel Guillaume Brut^ de 
Remur (1729-1786), being superintendent of the crown lands in 
Brittany. He was educated for the medical profession, but 
entered the Sulpician Seminary of Paris in November 1803, was 
ordained priest in 1808, refused the post of chaplain to Napoleon, 
was professor of theology in the Diocesan Seminary at Rennes in 
1808-1810, and in August 1810 settled in Baltimore, Maryland, 
whither his long general interest in missions, and particularly his 
acquaintance with Bishop hlaget of Kentucky, had drawn him. 
After teaching for two years (1810-1812) in Baltimore, he was 
sent to Mount St Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, where 
he remained until 1815, acting both as teacher and as pastor. 
He next visited France in the interest of American missions, and 
on his return in November 1815, became president of St Mary’s 
College, Baltimore. In 1818 he resumed his labours at Emmits- 
burg, and from this time until 1834 he held an almost unparalleled 
place in the American church, being constantly consulted by 
clergy throughout the country, besides lecturii^, teaching, 
preaching and caring for his parish. The see of Vincennes was 
created in 1834 ; and Brut6, nominated its first bishop and 
consecrated in the same year, went to France for financial aid, 
with which he built his cathedral and several useful institutions. 
Here, too, he was professor of theology in his seminary, teacher 
in one of his academies, as well as pastor and bishop. Interesting 
stories are told of the high respect in which he was held by the 
neighl>ouring Indians, who called him “ chief of the Black robes ” 
and “man of the true prayer.’’ He died in Vincennes, Indiana, 
the 26th of June 1839. His great influence on the entire 
('hurch, his wonderful success in planning, financing, and carrying 
out necessary ecclesiastical reforms, and the constructive and 
executive ability he displayed in his diocese, make him one of the 
foremost C'atholic emigrants to the United States. He wrote 
Briel Notes on his experiences in France in 1793, in which he 
describes state persecution of Catholic priests. 

See James Roosevelt Bayley, The Memoirs of the Rt. Rev, Simon 
William Gabriel liruU, First Bishop of Vincennes (New York, 1861), 
containing mucli autobiographical matter. 

BRUTTII, an ancient tribe of lower Italy. This tribe, called 
Bruttii and Brittii in Latin inscriptions, and Bpirnot on Greek 
coins and by Greek authors, occupied the south-western peninsula 
of Italy in historical times, the ager Bruttius (wrongly called 
BfuUium) corresponding almost exactly to the modem ^abria. 
It was separated from Lucania on the north by a line drawn 
from the mouth of the river lAus on the west to a point a little 
south of the river Crathis on the east. To part or the whole of this 
peninsula the name JtaUa was first applied. In alliance with the 
Lucanians the Bruttii made wax on the Greek colonies of the 
coast and seized on Vibo in 356 b.c., and, though for a time over- 
come by the Greeks who were aided by Alexander of Epirus and 
Agathocles of Syracuse, they reasserted their mastery 'of the town 
from about the beginning of the 3rd century B.c., and held it 
until it became a I^tin colony at the end of the same centurv 
(see Corp, Inscr. Lai, x. p. 7, and the references there given). 
At this time they were speaking Oscan as well as Greek, and two 
of three Oscfm inscriptions in Greek alphabet still testify to the 
language spoken in the town in the 3rd century b.c. We know, 
however, that the Bruttians, though at this date speaking the 
same language (Oscan) as the Samnite tribe of the Lucani, were 
not actually akin tb them. The name Bruttii was used by the 
Lucanians to mean ** runaway slaves,” but it is considerably 
more likely tlmt this signification was attached to the tribal 
name of the Bruttii from the historic^ l^t that they had been 
conquered and expelled by the Samnite invaders (cf. the use of 
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to mean ** poUcemen at Athens, and, still more dosdy 
the German, French and English word “ slave ” derived from 
Slav ”), than that the tribe when living in territory it could 
call its own should have adopted an opprobrious nasne taken 
from the language of hostile neighbours (see Strabo vL i, 4 ; 
Diod. Sic. xvT 15). Mommsen pomted out (Unimid, Dialekie, 
p. 97^ the evidence of tradition ^especially Aristotle, Pol, 4 [7] 20) 
showing that the customs of me Bruttii had a certain affinity 
with those of the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece, and it has 
been argued (Ridgeway apud Conway, ltd. Didects, p. 16) that a 
tradition (preserved in Stephanus of Byzantium/ s.v, Xfoi) 
made it probable that they were called HeXacryoA. This evidence 
points to the conjecture that they were part of what is now 
generally called the Mediterranean race (see, e.g, G. 
Mediterranean Race^ Eng. trans., 1901 ; W. Z. Ripley, Races of 
Europe f p. 128). Many Indo-European elements appear in their 
place-names (e.g. Si/a* Latin silva, Greek tiXy; Temesa, cf. 
Gr. rc/Acvo$ or Sanskrit tamos, darkness, shadow), and none ^t 
suggest a non-Indo-European origin. A prmri considerations 
suggest that they may have been akin to the Siceli, but of this at 
present no positive evidence can be given. 

As we have seen, the Bruttii were at the height of their power 
during the 3rd century B.c. Their chief towns were Consentia 
(Cosenza), Petelia (near Strongoli), and Clampetia (Amantea). 
To this period (about the time of the Roman War against Pyrrhus, 
is to be assigned the series of their coins, and they appear to have 
retained the right of coinage even after their final subjugation by 
the Romans (see B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 77). The 
influence of Hellenism over them is shown by finds in the tombs 
and the fact that they spoke the Greek language as well as their 
own {bilingues in Ennius). The mountainous country, ill suited 
for agricultural purposes, was well adapted for th^e hardy 
warriors, whose training was Spartan in its simplicity and severity. 

The Bruttii first came into collision with the Romans during 
the war with Pyrrhus, to whom they sent auxiliaries ; after his 
defeat, they submitted, and were deprived of half their territory 
in the Sila forest, which was declared state property. In the war 
with Hannibal, they were amo^ the first to declare in his favour 
after the battle of Cannae, and it was in their country that Hanni- 
bal held his ground during the last stage of the war (at Castrum 
Hannibalis on the gulf of Scylacium). (R. S. C.) 

The Bruttii entirely lost their freedom at the end of the Honni- 
balic war ; in 194 colonies of Roman citizens were founded at 
Tempsa and Croton, and a colony with Latin rights at Hipponium 
called henceforward Vibo Valentia. In 132 the consul P. 
Popillius built the great inland road from Capua through Vibo 
and Consentia to Rhegium, while the date of the construction of 
the east and west coast roads is uncertain. Neither in the Social 
War, nor in the rising of Spartacus, who held out a long time in 
the Sila (71 b.c.), do the Bruttii play a peurt as a people. Vibo was 
the naval base of Octavian in the conflict with Sextus Pompeius 
(42-36 B.C.). 

The most important product of the district was the wood from 
the forests of the Sila, and the pitch produced from it. The Sila 
also contained minerals, which were worked out in very wly 
times. 1116 coast plains were in parts very fertile, especially 
the (now malarious) lower valley of the ^this. Under the 
empire, however, the whole district remained backward and 
was remarkable for the absence of important towns, as the 
scarcity of ancient inscriptions, both Greek and Latin, shows : 
the Sila was state domain, and most of the rest in the hands 
of large proprietors. Augustus joined it with Lucania (from 
which it was divided by the rivers Laus and Crathis) to form 
the third region of Italy. In the 2nd and 3rd centuries, for 
administrative and juridical purposes, it Was somcrimes (with 
Lucania) joined to Apulia and Calabria. Diocletian placed 
Lucania and Brittii (as the name was then spelt) under a cor- 
rector, whose residence was at Rhegium. The boundaficB of the 
original third Augustan region had by that time become eeme- 
what altered. Metapontum bdonging to Calabria, and Sal^um 
and the terrttoty of the Picenrim to the third rmm instead of 
the first (Campania). From the 6th century, dter the fall of 
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the Oftrogothic power, and the establishment of ^t of Byzan- 
tium in its place in south Italy, the name ^labria was applied 
to the whole of the south Italian possessions of the Eastern 
empire, and the name of the Brittii entirely disappeared ; and 
after the eastern p>cninsula (the ancient Calabria) had been 
taken by the Lombards about a.d. 668 , the western retained 
the name, and has kept it till the present day. (T. As.) 

See Strabo vi. p. 253-265; Dion. Halic. xx. i. 4. 15; Pliny. 
Nat. Hist. iii. 71-74; Justin xii. 2, xxiii. i; F. Lenormant. La 
Grande Grice, i. (1881-1884); H. Nissen. Italische Landeskunde 
(1883 J902) ; C. Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclop&die, iii. 
pt. 1. {1807) ; E. H. Bunbury in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Homan Geography’, R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects (1897), for 
Bruttian inscriptions and local and personal names ; P. Orsi in Atti 
del coneresso storico (Rome, IQ04). v. 193 seq. ; M. Schipa, La 
Migranone del name Calabria (1895), whose conclusions are summar- 
ized in J. B. Bury's edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Tall, v. p. 24, 
note; other authorities in T, Jung, “Geographic von Itaiien ” 
(1897) in I. Muller's Handbuch der hlassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
hi., Abteilung 3. 

BRUTUS (originally an adjective meaning “ heavy,” ” stupid,” 
kindred with Gr. /Japus, cf. Eng. “ brute,” “ brutal ”), the 
surname of several distinguished Romans belonging to the 
Junian gens. 

I. Lucius Junius Brutus, one of the first two consuls, 
509 B.c. According to the legends, his mother was the sister of 
Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the Roman kings, and his father 
and his elder brother had been put to death by the reigning 
family in order to get possession of his wealth. Junius, the 
younger, owed his safety to his reputed dulness of intellect 
(whence his surname), which character, however, he had only 
assumed for prudential reasons (Dion. Halic. iv. 67, 77). The 
story is probably an invention to account for his name ; in any 
case his dulness did not prevent his appointment as master of 
the horse. When Lucretia, wife of Collatinus, was outraged by- 
Sextus Tarquinius (the incident which inspired Shakespeare’s 
Rape of Lucrece), Brutus, together with her husband and father, 
took a leading pltrt in expelling the Tarquinii from Rome. He 
and Collatinus were therefore elected consuls — or rather praetors, | 
which was the original title (Livy i. 59). In a conspiracy formed 
for the restoration of the dynasty, the two sons of Brutus were 
deeply implicated, and were executed by sentence of their father, 
and in his sight (Livy ii. 3). The Etruscans of Veil and Tarquinii 
making an attempt to restore Tarquinius, a battle took place 
between them and the Romans, in which Junius Brutus engaged 
Aruns, son of the deposed king, in single combat on horseback, 
and each fell by the other’s hand (Livy li. 6 ; Dion. Halic. v. 14). 
The Roman matrons mourned a year for him, as “the avenger 
of woman’s honour,” and a statue was erected to him on the 
Capitol. The conspiracy of his sons is the subject of a tragedy 
by Voltaire. 

The patrician branch of the family appears to have become 
extinct with L. Junius Brutus ; the chief representatives of the 
plebeian branch in later times are dealt with below. 

II. Decimus Junius Brutus, consul 138, sumamed Gallaecus 
from his victory over the Gallaeci (136) in the north-west of 
Spain (Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus, ax). He was a highly educated 
man, a patron of literature, and a friend of the poet Accius 
(Livy, Epic 55 ; Appian, Hisp. 71-73 ; Veil. Pat, ii, 5 ; Cicero, 
Brutus, 28). 

III. Marcus Junius Brutus, a jurist of high authority, was 
considered as one of the founders of Romem civil law (Cicero, 
De Oralare, ii, 33, 55). 

IV. His son, of the same name, made a gxvat reputation at 
the bar, and from the vehemence and bitterness of his speeches 
became known as “ the Accuser ” (Cicero^ t)e Officiis, ii. 15). 

V. Decimus Junius Brutus (Albinus), bom about ^ b.c., 
first served under Caesar in Gaul, and afterwards commanded his 
fle^t. Caesar, who esteemed him very highly, made him his 
master of the horse and governor of Gaul, and, in case of 
Octavian’s dea^, nominated him as one of his heirs. Neverthe- 
less he joined in the conspiracy against his patron, and, like his 
relative Marcus Junius Brutus (see helow), was one of his as- 
saasins.^, |Ie afteiWrds resisted the attempt of Antony to obtain 


absolute power ; and after heading the republican amies i^ainst 
him for some time with success, was deserted by his soldiers in 
Gaul, betrayed by one of the native chiefs, and put to death by 
order of Antony (43), while attempting to escape to Brutus and 
Cassius in Macedonia. He figures in Cicero’s correspondence. 
(See Appian, B.C. iii. 97 ; Dio Cassius xlvi. 53 ; Caesar, B.G. 
iii. II, B.C. i. 36, 45.) 

VI. Marcus Junius Brutus (85, according to some, 79 or 
78-42 B.C.), son of a father of the same name and of Servilia, 
half-sister of Cato of Utica, is the most famous of the name, 
and is the real hero of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. His father 
had been treacherously put to death by order of Pompey during 
the civil wars. At that time young Marcus was only eight years 
old, and was educated with great care by his mother and uncles. 
He at first practised as an advocate. In spite of his father’s fate, 
he supported the cause of Pompey against Caesar, but was 
pardoned by the latter after the victory of Pharsalus, and subse- 
quently appointed by him to the government of Cisalpine Gaul 
(46). His justice and moderation won him great honour from 
the provincials under his rule. In 44 he was city praetor, and 
Caesar promised him the governorship of Macedonia at the 
expiration of his term of office. Influenced probably by his friend 
Gaius Cassius, he afterwards joined in the conspiracy against the 
great dictator, and was one of the foremost in his assassination. 
He maintained the cause of the republic by seizing and holding 
against Antony’s forces the province of Macedonia, where he was 
joined by Cassius. But at Philippi (42) they were defeated by 
Antony and Octavian, and, rather than be taken prisoner, he 
fell on his sword. His wife Porcia, daughter of Cato of Utica, 
afterwards committed suicide, it is said, by swallowing red-hot 
coals (Dio Cassius xlvii. 20-49 '> Plutarch, Brutus ; Appian, 
B.C. iv. ; Veil. Paterculus ii. 72). 

Brutus was an earnest student through all his active life, and 
is said to have been working on an abridgment of Pausanias 
the night before Pharsalus. He was generally friendly with 
Cicero, who dedicated several of his works to him (amongst 
them his Orator), and gave the name of Brutus to his dialogue on 
famous orators ; but there were frequent disagreements between 
them, and Cicero frequently speaks of his coldness and lack of 
enthusiasm. It is difficult to understand his great influence over 
the Romans (he was only forty-three when he died) j probably 
they admired him for his respectability, the old-fashioned 
gravitas. He was slow in decision, amazingly obstinate, lacking 
in sympathy save towards his womenkind — ^who unduly in- 
fluenced him — and in his financial dealings with the provincials 
both extortionate and cruel (Cic. ad All. vi. i. 7). Shakespeare’s 
portrait of him is far too flattering. It has been held that he 
was really an illegitimate son of Julius Caesar. If so we may 
find an explanation of his joining the conspirators by the fact 
that in 45 Caesar had appointed Octavian as his heir. He wrote 
several philosophical treatises {de Virtute, de Officiis, de Patientia) 
and some poetry, but nothing has survived. On the other hand, 
we possess part of his correspondence with Cicero (two books out 
of an original nine), the authenticity of wfiich, though formerly 
disputed, is now regarded as firmly established, with the possible 
exception of two of the letters. The letters of Brutus written 
in Greek are probably the composition of some rhetorician. 

See E. T. Bynum, Das Leben acs M. J. Brutus (Halle a/S,, 1898) ; 
Tyrrell and Purser’s edition of Cicero’s Letters (refs, in index vol. 5.v,, 
“ lunius Brutus, “ especially introductions to vols. iii. and v.) ; 
G. Boissier, Cicero and his Friends (Eng. trans. 1897) ; J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson, Cicero (1894) ; other authorities under Caesar ; Cicero. 

BRUX, a town of Bohemia, Austria, 93 m. N.N.W. of 
Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 21,525. It is dominated by the 
Schlossbcrg (1307 ft.), on which is situated the ruins of an old 
castle, demolished in 1651, and possesses a very interesting 
church, in late-Gothic style, built m 1^17. Briix is situated in 
the centre of a region very rich in lignite deposits and has^ 
besides, important sugar, iron and hardware, distilling, brewing 
and milling industries. To the south of Briix are the villages 
of Piillna, Seidlitz and Seidschutz with well-known salme 
springs. Brux is mentioned in documents of the early nth 
century. It fell to the.crown under Pfemysl 1 . or Wenceslaus IL 
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ftnd was made a royal city by Ottakar II. in the 13th century. 
In 1421 the Hussites were defeated here King Sigismund 
and the Saxons, and in 1426 besieged the town in vain. In 1456 
George of Pod^brad captured the town and castle, which h^ 
for some time been occupied by the Saxon princes. 

BRY, THBODORUS [Dirk] DE (1528-1598), German engraver 
and publisher, was born at Li6ge in 1528. In the earlier years 
of his weer he worked at Strassburg. Later he established an 
engraving and publishing business at Frankfort-on-Main, and 
also visited London in or before 1587. Here he became 
acquainted with the geographer Richard Hakluyt, with whose 
assistance he collected materials for a finely illustrated collection 
of voyages and travels, Collectiones Peregnnationum in Indiam 
Ortenialem ei Indiam Occidenialem (25 parts, 1590-1634). Among 
other works he en^aved a set of 12 plates illustrating the Pro- 
cession of the Knights of the Garter in 1576, and a set of 34 
plates illustrating the Procession at the Obsequies of Sir Philip 
Sidney ; plates for T. Hariot’s Briefe and True Rep&ri of Ihe 
new found Land of Virginia (Frankfort, 1595); the plates for 
the first four volumes of J. J. Boissard’s Romanae Urbis Topo~ 
graphic et Aniiquitates (iS97“i598), and a series of portraits 
entitled leones Virorum lUusirium (1597-1599). De Bry died 
at Frankfort on the 27th of March 1598. He had been assisted 
by his eldest son Johannes Theodorus de Bry (1561-1623), who 
after his father's death carried on the Collectiones and the 
illustration of Boissard’s work, and also added to the leones. 
His brother Johannes Israel de Bry (d. 1611) collaborated 
with him. 

BRYAN, WILUAM JEMMINQS (i860- ), American 

political leader, son of Silas Lillard Bryan, a native of Culpeper 
county, Virginia, who was a lawyer and from i860 to 1897 a 
state circuit judge, was lx)rn at Salem, Marion county, Illinois, 
on the 19th of March i860. He graduated from Illinois College 
as valedictorian in 1881, and from the Union College of Law, 
Chicago, in 1883 ; during his course he studied in the law office 
of Lyman Trumbull. He practised law at Jacksonville from 
1883 to 1887, when he removed to Lincoln, Nebraska. There 
he soon became conspicuous both as a lawyer and as a politician, 
attracting particular attention by his speeches during the 
presidential campaign of 1888 on behalf of the candidates of 
the Democratic party. From 1891 to 1895 he represented the 
First Congre.ssional District of Nebraska, normally Republican, 
in the national House of Representatives, and received the 
unusual honour of being placed on the important Committee 
on Ways and Means during his first term. He was a hard and 
conscientious worker and became widely known for his ability 
in debate. Two of his speeches in particular attracted attention, 
one against the policy of protection (i6th of March 1892), and 
the other against the repeal of the silver purchase clause of the 
Sherman Act (i6th of August 1893). In the latter he advocated 
the unlimited coinage of silver, irrespective of international 
agreement, at a ratio of 16 to i, a policy with which his name 
was afterwards most prominently associated. In a campaign 
largely restricted to the question of free-silver coinage he was 
defeated for re-election in 1894, and subsequently was also 
defeated as the Democratic candidate for the United States 
Senate. As editor of the Omaha World-Herald he then cham- 
pioned the cause of bimetallism in the press as vigorously as he 
had in Congress and on the platform, his articles being widely 
quoted and discussed. 

The Democratic party was even more radically ^vided on 
the question of monetary policy than the Republican ; and 
President Cleveland, by securing the repeal of the silver purchase 
clause in ^e Shennan Act by Republican votes, had alieimted 
a great majority of his party. In the Democratic national 
convention at Chicago in 1896, during a long and heated debate 
with regard to the party j^tform, Bryan, in advocating 

plank ** declaring for the free coinage of silver, of which he was 
the delivered a celebrated spwch containing the passage, 

** Yon idudl not press down upon the brow of labour this crown 
of thorn ; you shdl not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold/’ 
This epeeefa made him the idol of the silver ” majority of the 
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convention and brought him the Democratto nomination for 
the presidency on the following day. Subs^uently he received 
the nominations of the People’s and National Silver parties. 
In the ensuing presidential campaign he travelled over 18,000 
m. and made altogether 600 speeches in 27 different states^ 
an unprecedented number. In the election, however, he was 
defeat^ William McKinley, the Republican candidate, 
receiving 176 electoral votes to 271. But though defeated, he 
remained ^e leader of his party. Between 1896 and 1900, 
except during the Spanish-Amcrican War when he was colonel 
of the 3rd Nebraska Volunteers, though he saw no active service, 
he devoted his time to the interest of his party. His ability, 
smoerity of character, and wide information,^ and his attitude 
towards the new issues arising from the war, in which he took 
the side opposed to “ imperialism,” increased his following. 
Although he had advised the ratification of the POace Treaty, 
he opposed the permanent acquisition of the Philippine Islands. 
In 1900 he was nominated for the presidency by the Democratic, 
Silver Republican, and Populist party conventions ; but although 
** imperialism ” was declared to be the paramount issue, he h^ 
insisted that the platforms ” should contain explicit advocacy 
of free-coinage, and this declaration, combined with the popu- 
larity of President McKinley, the Republican candidate for 
re-election, again turned the scales against him. In the 
November election after a canvass that almost equalled in activity 
that of 1896 he was again defeated, receiving only 155 electoral 
votes to 292. 

After the 1900 election he established and edited at Lincoln 
a weekly political journal, The Commoner, which attained a wide 
circulation. In 1904 although not actively a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination (which eventually went to Judge 
Parker), he was to the very last considered a possible nominee ; 
and he strenuously opposed in the convention the repudiation 
by the conservative element of the stand taken in the two 
previous campaigns. The decisive defeat of Parker by President 
Roosevelt did much to bring back the Democrats to Mr Bryan’s 
banner. In 1905-1906 he made a trip round the world, and 
in London was cordially received as a great American orator. 
He was again nominated for the presidency by the Demo- 
cratic party in 1908. The free-silver theory was now dead, 
and while the main question was that of the attitude to be 
taken towards the Trusts it was much confused by personal 
issues, Mr Roosevelt himself intervening strongly in favour of 
the Republican nominee, Mr Taft. After a heat^ contest Mr 
Bryan again suffered a decisive defeat. President Taft securing 
321 electoral votes to Mr Bryan’s 162. 

BRYANSK, a town of Russia, in the government of Orel, 
83 m. by rail W.N.W. of the city of that name, in 53® 15’ N. and 
34® 10’ E. on the river Desna. It is mentioned in 1146, being 
then also known as Debryansk. It afterwards formed a separate 
principality, which came to an end in 1356 with the death of 
the prince. After the Mongol invasion of 1241, Bryansk fell 
into the power of the Lithuanians ; and finally became incor- 
porated with the Russian empire in the beginning of the 17th 
century. Bryansk was taken by the folbwers of the first false 
Demetrius, but it successfully resisted the attacks of the second 
impostor of that name. Under the empress Anne a dock was 
constructed for the building of ships, but it was closed in 1739. 
In 1783 an arsenal was established for the founding of cannon. 
The cathedral was built in 1526, and restored in the of the 
17th century. There arc two high schools ; and the industrial 
estaUishments indude iron, rope, brick and tallow-boiling 
works, saw-mills and flour-mills, tobacco-factcnies and a breweiy. 
Some distance north of the town are the Maltsov iron-works, with 
glass factories and rope-walks, employing 20,000 men. A 
considerable trade is carried on, especially in wood, tv, hemp, 
pitch, hemp-seed-oil and cattle. In 1867 the population num^ 
oered 13,881, and in 1897 23,520. 

BRYANT, JACOB (1715-1804), English antiquArkn < ajsd 
writer on mydiological sul^ects, was bom at Plymmsth. His 
father had a place in the customs there, but was alteiwvds 
stationed at Chatham. The son was first sent to a school near 
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Rochester^ whence he was removed to Eton. In 1736 he was 
elected to a scholarship at King's College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degrees 01 B.A. (1740) and M.A. (1744), subsequently 
being elected a feiiow. He returned to Eton as pnvate tutor 
to the duke of Marlborough, then marquess of Blandford ; and 
in 1756 he accompanied the duke, then master-general of 
ordnance and commander-in-chief of the forces in Germany, 
to the continent as private secretary. He was rewarded by a 
lucrative appointment in the ordnance department, whicdi 
allowed him ample leisure to indulge his literary tastes. He 
twice refused the mastership of the Charterhouse. Bryant died 
on the 14th of November 1804 at Cippenham near Windsor. 
He left his library to King’s College, having, however, previously 
made some valuable presents from it to the king and the duke 
of Marlborough. He bequeathed £2000 to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and £1000 for the use of the super- 
annuated collegers of Eton. 

His principal work'* are ; Observations and Inquiries relating to 
varwus Parts of Ancient History (1767) ; A New Systentt or an 
Analysis, of Ancient Mythology, wherein an attempt is made to divest 
Tradition of Fable, and to reduce Truth to original Purity (1774- 
1776). which 18 fantastic and now wholly valueless ; Vindication of 
the Apamean Medal (1775), which obtoined the support of the great 
numismatist Eckhel ; An Address to Dr Priestley upon his Doctrine 
of Philosophical Necessity (1780) ; Vindiciae Flavianae, a Vindication 
of the Testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus Christ (1780) ; Observa- 
tions on the Poems of Thomas Pawley, in which the Authenticity of 
those Poems is ascertained (1781) ; Treatise upon the Authenticity of 
the Scriptures, and the Truth of the Christian Religion (1792I : Observa- 
tions upon the Plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians (179.^ ; Observa- 
tions on a Treatise, entitled Description of the Plain of Troy, by Mr 
de Chevalier (1795) ; A Dissertation concerning the War of Troy, 
and the Expedition of the Grecians, as described by Homer, with the 
view of showing that no such expedition was ever undertaken, and that 
no such city as Phrygia existed (1796) ; The Sentiments of Philo 
Judaeus concerning the X 6 yot or Word of God (1797). 

BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN (1794-1878), American poet 
and journalist, was bom at Cummington, a farming village in 
the Hampshire hills of western Massachusetts, on the 3rd of 
November 1794. He was the second son of Peter Bryant, a 
physician and 8uij;eon of no mean scholarship, refined in all his j 
tastes, and a public-spirited citizen. Peter Bryant was the great- 
grandson of Stephen Bryant, an English Puritan emigrant to 
Massachusetts Bay about the year 1632. The poet’s mother, 
Sarah Snell, was a descendant of “ Mayflower ” pilgrims. He 
was bom in the log farmhouse built by his father two years before, 
at the edge of the pioneer settlement among those boundless 
forests, the deep stamp of whose beauty and majesty he carried 
on his own mind and reprinted upon the emotions of others 
throughout a long life spent mainly amid the activities of his 
country’s growing metropolis. By parentage, by religious and 
political faith, and by hardness of fortune, the earliest of important 
American poets was appointed to a life typical of the first centuiy 
of American national existence, and of the strongest single racial 
element by which that nation’s social order has been moulded 
and promoted. Rated by the amount of time given to school 
books and college classes, Bryant’s early education was limited. 
After the village school he received a year of exceptionally good 
training in Latin under his mother’s brother, the Rev. Dr 
Thomas Snell, of Brookfield, followed by a year of Greek under 
the Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, and at sixteen entered the 
sophomore class of Williams College. Here he was an apt and 
diligent student through two sessions, and then, owing to the 
straitness of his father’s means, he withdrew without graduating, 
and studied classics and mathematics for a year, in the vain hope 
that his father might yet be able to send him to Yale College. 
But the length of his school and college 4 ays would be a very 
misleading measure of his training. He ^as endowed by nature 
with many of those traits which it is often only the final triumph 
of books and institutional regimen to establish in character, and 
a double impulse toward scholarship and citizenship showed its 
ruling influence with a precocity and an ardour which gave every 
day ^^^tematic schooling many times its ordina^ value. It 
is word that, two months after bc^inumg with the Greek 

he had read the New Testament through. On 


abandoning his hope to enter Yale, the poet turned to and pur- 
sued, under private guidance at Worthin^n and at Bridgewater, 
the study of law. At twenty-one he was admitted to the bar, 
opened an office in Plainfield, presently withdrew from there, 
and at Great Barrington settled for nine years in the attorney’s 
calling, with an aversion for it which he never lost. His first 
book of verse, The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times ; A Satire 
by a Youth of thirteen, had been printed at Boston in 1808. 

At the age of twenty-six Bryant married, at Great Barrington, 
Miss Frances Fairchild, with whom he enjoyed a happy union 
until her death nearly half a century later. In the year of his 
marriage he suffered the bereavement of his father’s death. 
In 1825 he ventured to lay aside the practice of law, and removed 
to New York City to assume a literary editorship. Here for 
some months his fortunes were precarious, until in the next 
year he became one of the editors of the Evening Post. In the 
third year following, 1829, he came into undivided editorial 
control, and became also chief owner. He enjoyed his occupation, 
fulfilling its duties with an unflagging devotion to every worthy 
public interest till he died in 1878, in the month of his choice, 
as indicated in his beautiful poem entitled June.” 

Though Slant’s retiring and contemplative nature could not 
overpower his warm human sympathies, it yet dominated them 
to an extent that made him always, even in his journalistic 
capacity and in the strenuous prose of daily debate, a councillor 
rather than a leader. It was after the manner of the poet, the 
seer, that he was a patriot, standing for principles much more 
than for measures, and, with an exquisite correctness which 
belonged to every phase of his being, never prevailing by the 
accommodation of himself to inferiors in foresight, insight or 
rectitude. His vigorous and stately mind found voice in one of 
the most admirable models of journalistic style known in America. 
He was founder of a distinct school of American journalism, 
characterized by an equal fidelity and temperance, energy and 
dignity. Though it is as a poet that he most emphatically belongs 
to history, his verse was the expression of only the gentler motions 
of his mind ; and it gathers influence, if not lustre, when behind 
it is seen a life intrepid, upright, glad, and ever potent for the 
nobler choice in all the largest affairs of his time. His renown 
as a poet antedated the appearance of his first volume by some 
four or five years. ” American poetry,” says Richard Henry 
Stoddard, “ may be said to have commenced in 1817 with . . . 
(Bryant’s) * Thanatopsis ’ and ‘ Inscription for the entrance of a 
wood.’ ” “ Thanatopsis,” which revealed a voice at once as 
new and as old as the wilderness out of which it reverberated, 
had been written at Cummington in the poet’s eighteenth year, 
and was printed in 1817 in the Horih American Review ; the 
“ Inscription ” was written in his nineteenth, and in his twenty- 
first, while a student of law at Bridgewater, he had composed 
his lines ” To a Water-fowl,” whose exquisite beauty and exalted 
faith his own pen rarely, if ever, surpassed. The poet’s gift for 
language made him a frequent translator, and among his works 
of this sort his rendering of Homer is the most noted and most 
; valuable. But the muse of Bryant, at her very best, is always 
brief-spoken and an interpreter initially of his own spirit. Much 
of the charm of his poems lies in the equal purity of their artistic 
and their moral beauty. On the ethical side they are more than 
pure, they arc — it may be said without derogation — Puritan. 
He never commerces with unloveliness for any loveliness that 
may be plucked out of it, and rarely or never discovers moral 
beauty under any sort of mask. As free from effeminacy as 
from indelicacy, his highest and his deepest emotions are so 
dominated by a perfect self-restraint that they never rise (or 
stoop) to transports. There is scarcely a distempered utterance 
in ^e whole b^y of his p^tical works, scarcely one passionate 
exaggeration. He faces life with an invincible courage, an 
inextinguishable hope and heavenward trust, and the dignity 
of a benevolent will which no compulsion can break or bend. 
The billows of his soul are not waves, but hills which tempests 
ruffle but can never heave. Even when he essays to sp^ for 
spirits unlike his own-~characters of history or conceptions of 
his own imagination — he never with signal success portrays 
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them in the bonds, however transient, of any overmastering 
passion. For merriment he has a generous smile, for sorrow a 
royal one ; but the nearest he ever comes to mirth is in his dainty 
rhyme, “ Robert of Lincoln,” and the nearest to a wail in those 
exquisite notes of grief for the loss of his young sister, The 
Death of the Flowers,” which only draw the tear to fill it with 
the light of a perfect resignation. As a seer of large and noble 
contemplation, in whose pictures of earth and sky the presence 
and care of the Divine mind, and every tender and beautiful 
relation of man to his Creator and to his fellow, are melodiously 
celebrated, his rank is among the master poets of America, of 
whom he is historically the first. 

Bryant publlnhecl volumes of Poems in 1821 (Cambridge) and 
1832 (New York), and many other collections were issued under his 
supervision, the last being the Poetical Works (New York, 1876). 
Among his volumes of verse were “ The Fountain *' and other poems 
(New York, 1842) ; The White-Footed Deer and Other Poems (New 
York, 1844); Thirty Poems (Now York, 1864); and blank-verse 
translations of The Iliad, of Homer (Boston. 1870). and of The 
Odyssey of Homer (Boston, 1871). His Poetical Works and his 
Complete Prose Writings (New York, 1883 and 1884) were edited by 
Parke Godwin, who also wrote A Hiography of William Cullen Bryant, 
with Extracts from his Private Correspondence (New York, 1883). 
See also J. Grant Wilson. Bryant and his Friends (New York, 1886) ; 
John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (Boston, T8Qo),in the “American 
Afen of Letters “ series ; W, A. Bradley, Bryant ^ in the “ English 
Mtn ol Letters’* series (1905); E. C. Stednian, Poets of America 
(1885) ; and biographical and bibliographical introductions by 
Henry C. St urges and Richard Henry Stoddard to the “ Roslyn 
edition “ of his Poetical Works (New York, 1903). (G. W. Ca.) 

BRYAXIS, one of the four great sculptors who worked on the 
mausoleum at Halicarnassus, about 350 b.c. His work on that 
monument cannot be separated from that of his companions, 
but a basis has been discovered at Athens bearing his signature, 
and adorned with figures of horsemen in relief. He is said to have 
made a great statue of Serapis for Sinope, but as to this there 
are graNT historic difficulties. He also made a great statue of 
Apollo, set up at Daphne near Antioch (see E. A. Gardner, 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture^ ii. 374). 

BRYCE, JAMES (1838- ), British jurist, historian and 

politician, son of James Bryce (LL.D. of Glasgow, who had a 
school in Belfast for many years), was born at Belfast, 
Ireland, on the loth of May 1838. After going through the 
high schfK)! and university courses at Glasgow, he went to 
Trinity College, Oxford, and in 1862 was elected a fellow of 
Oriel. He went to the bar and practi.sed in London for a few 
years, but he was soon called back to Oxford as regius professor 
of civil law (1870-1893). His reputation as a historian had 
been made as early as 1864 by lus Holy Roman Empire. He 
was an ardent Liberal in politics, and in 1880 he was elected 
to parliament for the Tower Hamlets division of London ; in 
1885 he was returned for South Aberdeen, where he was re- 
elected on succeeding occasions. His intellectual distinction 
and political industry made him a valuable member of the 
Liberal party. In 1886 he was made under secretary for foreign 
affairs ; in 1892 he joined the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster ; in 1894 he was president of the Board of Trade, 
and acted as chairman of the royal commission on secondary 
education; and in Sir Henry Crapbell-Bannerman’s cabinet 
(1905) he was made chief secretary for Ireland ; but in February 
1907 he was appointed British ambassador at Washin^n, 
and took leave of party politics, his last political act being a 
speech outlining what was then the government scheme for 
university reform in Dublin — scheme which was promptly 
discarded by his successor Mr Birrell. As a man of letters 
Mr Bryce was already well known in America. His great work 
The American Commomeealth, which appeved in 1888, was the 
first in which the institutions of the United States had been 
thoroughly discussed from the point of view of a historian and 
a constitutional lawyer, and it at once became a classic. His 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence (1901) and Studies in 
Coniemparofy Biograt^hy (1903) were republications of essays, 
and in 1897, after a visit to South Africa, he published a volume 
of ImpresHms of that country, which had considerable weight 
in Ubera} cirdes when the War was being discussed. 


Meanwhile his academic honours from home and foreign univer^ 
sities multqilied, and he became a fellow of the Royal l^iety 
in 189^ In earlier life he was a notable mountain-climber, 
ascending Mount Ararat in 1876, and publishing a volume 
on Transcaucasia and Ararat in 1S77 ; m 1899-1901 he was 
president of the Alpme Qub, 

BRYDGE8, SIR SAMUEL EGERTON (1762-1837), English 
genealogist and miscellaneous writer, was born on the 3otb 
of November 1762. He studied at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and was entered at the Middle Temj^e in 1782, being called to 
the bar in 1787. In 1789 he persuaded his elder brother t^t 
their family were the heirs to the barony of Piandos, being 
descended from a younger branch of the BrydgeS who first held 
the title. The case was tried and lost, but Brydges never gave 
up his claim, and used to sign himself Per legem terras B, C. of S. 
(i.e. Baron Chandos of Suddey). He r^edited Collins’s Peerage^ 
inserting a statement about his supposed right In 1814 he was 
made a baronet, and in 1818 he left England. He died at Geneva 
on the 8th of ^ptember 1837. Sir Egerton was a most prolific 
author ; he is said to have written 2000 sonnets in one year. 
His numerous works include Poems (1785); Censura Literaria 
(1805-1809); The British Bibliographer (4 vols., 1810-1814), 
with J. Haslewood; Resiituia (4 vols., 1814-1816), containing 
accounts of old books ; and Autobiography , Times ^ Opinions and 
Contemporaries of Sir S. E. Brydges (1834). In 1813 Brydges 
began to supply material to a private printing press established 
at Lee Priory, Kent, by a compositor and a pressman, who were 
to receive any profits which might arise from the sale of the works 
published. In this way Brydges published various Elizabethan 
texts, at considerable expense to himself, which increased the 
services he had already rendered to the study of Elizabethan 
literature by his bibliographical works. 

For a full list of his works sec W. T. Lowndes, Bibliographer's 
Manual (ed. H. G. Bohn, 1857-1864), 

BRYENNIUS, NICBPHORUS (1062-1137), Byzantine soldier, 
statesman and historian, was bom at Orestias (Adrianople). 
His father, of the same name, had revolted against the feeble 
Michael VIL, but had been defeated and deprived of his eyesight. 
The son, who was distinguished for his learning, personal beauty 
and engaging qualities, gained the favour of Alexius I.(Comnenus) 
and the hand of his daughter Anna, with the titles of Caesar 
(then ranking third) and Panhypersebastos (one of the new 
dignities introduced by Alexius). Bryennius successfully de- 
fended the walls of Constantinople against the attacks of Godfrey 
of Bouillon (1097) ; conducted the peace negotiations between 
Alexius and Bohemund, prince of Antioch (1108); and played 
an important part in the defeat of Malik-Shidi, the Seljuk sultan 
of Iconium (1116). After the death of Alexius, he refused to 
enter into the conspiracy set on foot by his mother-in-law and 
wife to depose John, the son of Alexius, and raise himself to the 
throne. His wife attributed his refusal to cowardice, but it 
seems from certain passages in his own work that he really re- 
garded it as a crime to revolt against the rip;htful heir ; the only 
reproach that can be brought against him is that he did not nip 
the conspiracy in the bud. He was on very friendly terms with 
the new emperor John, whom he accom^nied on his Syrian 
campaign (1137), but was forced by illness to return to Byzantium, 
where he died in the same year. At the suggestion of his mother- 
in-law he wrote a history (^led by him 'hrroptas, materials 

for a history) of the period from 1057 to 1081, from Idle victory 
of Isaac I. (Ckimnenus) over lifichael VI. to the dethronement 
of Nicephorus Botaneiates by Alexius. The work has been 
described os rather a family chronicle than a history, the object 
of which was the glorification of the house of Comnenus. Part 
of the introduction is probably a later addition. In addition to 
information derived from older contemporaries (such as his 
lather and father-in-law) Bx^ennius mMe use of the works 
of Michael Psellus, John Scylitza and Michael Attaliota, As 
might be expected, his views are biased ^ personal considera- 
tions and his intimacy with the royal fanul)r, which at the same 
time, however, afforded him unusual fa^ities for obtaining 
matniaL His model was Xenophon^ whom he has imitated with 
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a tx)lcraWc measure of success ; he abstains from an excessive 
use of simile and metaphor, and his style is concise and simple. 

Editio princeps, P. Possinu.s, 1661 ; in Bonn Cotpus ScripUirum 
Hist. Byz., by E. Meineke (1836), with du Cange's valuable com- 
mentary; Migne, Patrdogia (ifaeia. cxxvii. ; see also J. Seger, 
Byzaniinische Histonher des jo. und i r . 1 ahrhunderts (1888), and C. 
Krumbacher, Oeschuhte der bvzanttnischen Litteratur (1897). The 
estimate of his work in R. Nicolai, Griechische JAteratufgeschichte, 
iii. p. 76 (1878), is too unfavourable. 

BRYNMAWR, a market town of Brecknockshire, Wales, 
I4i m. S.E. of Brecknock and 1 56 m. from London by rail. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 6833. It is on the London & North- 
Western and Rhymney joint railway connecting Rhymney 
and Abergavenny, being also a junction for a branch line to 
Pontypool via Blaenavon, and the terminus of the Great Western 
line from Newport via Nantyglo. The town owes its origin to 
the development during the first half of the 19th century of iron- 
works at the upper ends of the valleys that converge in its 
neighbourhood, its site being previously known as Waun Helygen 
(Willow-tree Common). The Nantyglo ironworks afford occupa- 
tion to large numbers of the inhabitants of Brynmawr. Both 
coal and iron ore were formerly worked, but the coal is exhausted 
and the ore unsuitable for modern processes. Brynmawr was 
formed into an ecclesiastical parish in 1875 out of portions of 
the civil parishes of Llanelly and Llangattock. In 1894 this was 
formed into an urlmn district, which was enlarged in 1900 by 
the addition of a portion of the parish of Aberystruth in Mon- 
mouthshire, the whole being at the same time consolidated into 
a civil parish. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, an institution of advanced learning 
for women, at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 5 m. W. of 
Philadelphia. Tlie site occupies 52 acres and overlooks a broad 
expanse of rolling count^>^ The buildings are of grey stone in 
the Jacobean Gothic style, and consist of an administration and 
lecture hall, a science hall, a library containing in 1908 about 
55,000 volumes mostly for special study, a gymnasium, a hospital 
and six halls of residence. The requirements for matriculation 
are high ; students are required to choose their studies according 
to the “ group system/’ which permits them to specialize in two 
or more subjects ; and instruction is given largely by means of 
lectures. The college is open to “ hearers ” who are not required 
to matriculate, to undergraduate matriculated students who 
are not studying for a degree, to undergraduate matriculated 
students who arc candidates for the degree of B.A., and to 
graduate students who are candidates for the degree of M.A. 
or Ph.D. The government rests in a board of thirteen tnistees 
and sixteen directors, all the trustees being members of the 
board of directors. The president of the college is a trustee and 
director. The institution was founded by Dr Joseph W. Taylor 
{1810-1880), a member of the Society of Orthodox Friends, and 
he provided that the trustees also should be members, but 
otherwise Bryn Mawr College is non-sectarian. It was incor- 
porated in 1880, and was opened for instruction in 1885. In 
1908 it had 419 students. 

BRYOPHYTA, the botanical name of the second great sub- 
division of the v^etable kingdom, which includes the mosses 
and liverworts. They are all plants of small, often minute, 
size, and, as the absence of popular names indicates, the different 
kinds arc not commonly recognized. Even the distinction 
between liverworts and mosses is not clearly made, not only the 
former but other small plants of higher groups being popularly 
called mosses. A little careful observation soon shows, however, 
that the Bryophytes form a well-defined class, including several 
subordinate groups. Though their stu^y necessarily involves 
minute observation they posisess many features of interest. The 
adaptations they show to their conditions of life arc often very 
perfect and present interesting analogies with the adaptive 
characters of the higher plants. They are of great scientific 
interest not only as representing a spi^ial of life-history 
and oigaimtion, but because in several of the subordinate 
groups series o! forms tan be traced, which enable die general 
covLt^ of their evolution to be inferred even in the practical 
absence' of fossil remains of any antfquity. 


Bryophytes are very generally distributed over the earth, 
and those of a single country, such as Britain, afford examples 
of all the chief natural groups. Sometimes, as is the case with the 
bog-mosses and some arctic mosses, they may cover considerable 
tracts. As a rule, however, they occupy a subordinate place 
in the vegetation, and the different kinds require to be carefully 
looked for. Covering, as they often do, what would otherwise 
be bare ground, they are of value in assisting to retain moisture 
in the soil and in preparing the way for its colonization by higher 
plants. Although many forms are capable of withstanding 
perio<is of drought they succeed best in relatively moist climates 
and localities. This is shown both by their unequal abundance 
in different localities of one country and in their scarcity in 
certain geographical regions as compared with their luxuriance 
in others. 

The external appearance and general organization show great 
variety. In all mosses and many liverworts (figs. 8. 11) the plant 
consists of a stem bearing small leaves. In a number of liverworts 
(figs, 2, 7), on the other hand, it presents no distinction of stem and 
leaf, but IS a flat, dorsiventral body usually closely applied to the 
substratum on which it crows. This, in contradistinction to the 
leafy shoot, Ls termed a ihallus. True roots are never present, the 
plants being attached to the soil by rhizoids, which resemble the 
root-hairs of higher plants. 

'riie reproductive organs borne by the thallus or plant are called 
aiiiheridia and archegonia, and serve for sexual reproduction. The 
anthendium (figs. 5. 1 5) has a longer or shorter stalk and consists of 
a wall formed of a single layer of flat cells enclosing a mass of minute 
cells from whicl> the sperinatozoids are developed. In the cases 
which have been most carefully investigated two spermatozoids 
have been found to arise from each of the small cubical cells of the 
central tissue. When mature the antheridium opens on being 
moistened and the spermatozoids b<!Come free in the water by the 
dissolution of the mucilaginous cell -walls enclosing them. Each 
has the form (fig. 3, D) of a more or less spirally twisted, club-shaped 
body, bearing at the pointed anterior end two long cilia )>y mt‘ans 
of which it moves through the water. The archegotmm (fig. i) has 



Fig. 1. — Archegonia of Marchaniia polymorpha. (After Sachs.) 

1. Mature but unopened arche- dowm to the rounded 
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tral-canal cell ; d, lid-cells of 3. Archegonium after lertiliza- 

neck. tion; the fertilized ovum is 

2. Archegonium ready for fer- developing into a .sporo- 

tilization ; a pas^ge leads gonium / ; d, perianth. 

the form of a narrow flask with a long neck. It usually has a short 
stalk and consists of a central row of cells enclosed by a layer of cells 
forming the wall. The egg-cell or ovum lies within the wider basal 
region or venter, and above it come the ventral canal-cell and canal - 
cells within the neck of the archegonium. When the archegonium 
opens by the separation of the cells at the tip, the disorganized 
canal-ceUs escape, leaving a narrow tubular passage leading down 
to the ovum. Each antheridium or archegonium arises from a single 
cell, and while the mature structure is similar in the two groups, 
the development presents differences in liverworts and mosses. 
Without entering into details it may be mentioned that in the 
mosses it procee<te both in the archegonium and antheridium by the 
segmentation of an apical cell, while this is not the in the liver- 
worts. Fertilixation is effected by the passa^ of a spermatozoid, 
attracted probably by means of a chemical stimulus, down the 
passage of the archegonial neck and its fusioD with the ovum. It 
thus, as in other cases of sexual reproduction, involves the union of 
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two cells, and the vegetative plant, since it bears the sexual organs, 
is called the sex^ generation or gametophyie. 

From the fertilized ovum another ana very different stage arises 
which remains attached to the sexual plant and has thus the appear^ 
ance of a fruit borne on it. It consists of a capsule usually borne 
oil a longer or shorter stalk or seta, the base of which Is inserted 
into the tissues of the gametophyte. This basal region, which 
serves to absorb nourishment, is called the foot. Within the capsule 
numerous reproductive cells, the spores, are developed. In contrast 
to the sexual generation, this st^e is called the spore-baring genera- 
tion {spofo^onium, sporophyte). The examination of any moss “ in 
fruit ’ (hg. II. B) will show the readily detachable sporogonium 
borne on the leafy sexual plant, and the relation existing between 
the two generations will be evident from figs. z. 3. 9, and 16. In 
liverworts (with one or two exceptions) the mature capsule is filled 
with spores mingled with sterile cells or elaters and opens by splitting 
into valves. In mos.scs (fig. ii, C) the sporogonium is more highly 
organized ; a central column of sterile tissue (the columella) is 
found in the capsule, which opens by the removal of a lid or oper- 
culum, and there are no elaters among the spores. By the opening 
of the cap.siile the spores are set free, and under suitable conditions 
germinate and give rise to the sexual generation. In mosses (fig. 1 2) 
a filamcnlous growth, the protonema, is first formed, and the leafy 
jdants arise upon this. In liverworts this preliminary phase of the 
sexual generation is as a rule ill-marked or absent, and the plant 
may be said to develop dii'ectly from the spore. 

It will be evident that the two generations exhibit a regular; 
succession or alternation in the life- history ol all Bryophytes. The 
gametophyte is developed from the spore and bears the sexual organs; 
th<‘ sporogonium is developed from the fertilized egg and produces 
spores. An important cytological difierence between the two gcnci'a- 
tions can only be mentioned here. By the union oi the nuclei ol 
the sjiermatozoid and ovum in fertilization Iho number of chromo- 
somes in tlie resulting nucleus is doubled, and this double number 
is maintained throughout all the cell divisions of the sporogonium. 
On lh(‘ development of the spores, which takes place by the division 
of each spore- mother-cell into four, the number of chromosome.s 
becomes one half of what it has been in all the nuclei of the sporo- 
gonium. 'I'his reduced number is maintained throughout the 
development ol the sexual generation. Thus in Pellia the nuclei 
ol the gametophyte have eight chromosomes and those of the 
sporophyte sixteen. The relation in which the two generations 
stand to on<> another is the most important common characteristic 
of the Bryophyta. The gametophyti* is alway.s the independently 
living individual upon which the spore-bearing generation is through- 
out its lift* dependent. In all plants higher than the Bryophyta the 
.siKiropbyte liecomes an independently rooted plant and is the 
conspicuous stage in the bte-history. 'riius in the lern the sexual 
generation is the small prothallus developed from the spore, while 
tile iamiliar fern-]>lant is the sjxire-bearing generation (see Ptbrido- 
I'H yta). On the other hand a corresponding ^temation of generations 
is only indicated in the lower plants (Thallophyta). 

The Bryophyta are divided into the Hepaticae (liverworts) 
and Musci (mosse.s). In the Hepaticae we can recognize three 
subordinate groups — the Marchantiales, Jungermanniales and 
Anthocerotales ; and in the Musci also three groups — the Sphag- 
nales, Andreaeales and Bryales. Since these series of forms 
differ considerably among themselves, it is difficult to express 
in a definition the distinction between a liverwort and a moss 
which is readily made in practice. We may therefore leave it 
to the description of the several groups of Hepaticae and Musci 
to supplement the differences mentioned above and to bring out 
the exceptions which exist. 

Hepaticae (Liverworts). 

The range of form and structure of both generations in the 
liverworts is so great that no one form can be taken as a satis- 
factory type. It will, however, be gl use to preface the more 
general description by a brief account of a particular example, 
and we may take for this purpose a very common and easily 
recognized thalloid liverwort belonging to the Junger- 
manniales. 

Pellia eptphyUa (fig. 2) can be found at any season growing 
in large patches on the damp soil of woods, banks, &c. The broad 
fiat thallus is green and may be a couple of inches long. It is 
sparingly bramiied, the brancl^ beii^ apparently dichoto- 
mous; the growing point is situated in a depression at the 
anterior end ol era branch. The wing-like latml portions 
of ^ thi^ns gradually thin out from midrib ; from the 
gmjecting lower surira of this numerous rhizoids spring. 
Thra areelongated superficial cells, and serve to fix rim traus 
to the mil and obtain water and salts from it. No kaMdce 


appendages are borne on the thallus, but short glandular hairs 
occur behind the apex. The plant is composed throughout 
of very similar living cells, the more superficial ones contain- 
ing numerous chlorophyll grains, while starch is stored in the 
internal cells of the mi^ib. The cells contain a number of oil- 
bodies the function of which is imperfectly understood. The 
growth of the thallus proceeds by the regular segmentation of a 
single apical cell. The sexual m 

organs are borne on the % ^ ^ 

upper surface, and both T 

antheridia and archegonia | 

occur on the same branch s 

fig- 3 > A.). The antheridia 1 ^ 

an) are scattered over the I 8 ' O 

middle region of the thallus, I J I If 
and each is surrounded by | J 

a tubular upCTowth from \\ 

the surface. The archegonia JCK^v vV ^ n ^ 

{ar) are developed in a 

group behind the apex, and S 

the latter continues to grow r 
for a time after their forma- 

tion, so that they come to Cookc, fUmidofik 0/BHtitA 
be seated in a depression Big. 2.- Pellia epiphvUa. Group 
of the upper surface. They bearing mature sporogonia. 

are further protected by ^ 

the growth of the hinder margin of the depression to form 
a scale-like involucre (in). Fertilization takes place about June, 
and the sporogonium is fully developed by the winter. The 
embryo developed from the fertilized ovum consists at first 
of a number of tiers of cells. Its terminal tier gives rise to the 
capsule, the first divisions in the four cells of the tier marking 
off the wall of the capsule from the cells de.stined to produce the 
spores. In fig. 4, C, which represents a longitudinal section of 
a young embryo of Pellia, these archesporial cells are shaded. 
The tiers below give rise to the seta and foot. The mature 
sporogonium (fig. 3, B) consists of the foot embedded in the 
tissue of the thallus, the seta, which remains short until just 
before the shedding of the spores, and the spherical capsule. 
It remains for long enclosed within the calyptra formed by the 
further development of the archegonial wall and surmounted 
by the neck of the archegonium. The calyptra is ultimately 
burst through, and in early spring the seta elongates rapidly,, 
raising the dark-coloured capsule (fig. 2). In the young con- 
dition the wall of the capsule, which consists of two layers of 
cells, encloses a mass of similar cells developed from the arche- 
sporium. Some of these become spore-motber-cells and give 
rise by cell division to four spores, while oriiers remain undivided 
and become the elaters. The latter are elongated spindle-shaped 



Fio. $,^Pellia epiphylla, 

A. Longttudinal section of thallus mature sporogonium at- 

at the time of fertilization. tached to the thallus. tit. 

an, ^ Antheridia ; ae, arche- Involucre ; cai, calyptra ; 

gonia ; in, involucre. f, foot ; s, seta ; caps, cap- 

B. Longitudinal section of almost sulo (semi-diagrammatic). 

cells with thick brown spiral bands on the inside of their thin 
walb. They radiate out from a small plug of sterile pixK 
jeering into the base of the capsule, and some are attadsed to 
this, while others lie free among the spores. The latter ace lacge^ 
and at first are unicellular; but in Pdlia, which in this respect 
is exceptional, they commence their further development 
within riw capsule, and thus consist of seveml odls when shed* 
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The cells of the capsule wall have incomplete, brown, thickened 
rings on their walls, and the capsule opens by splitting into four 
valves, which bend away from one another, allowmg the loose 
spores to be readily dispersed by the wind, assisted by the hygro- 
scopic movements of the elaters. On falling upon damp soil 
the spores germinate, growing into a thallus, which gradually 
attains its full size and bears sexual organs. 

While the general course of the life-history of all liverworts re- 
sembles that of Pelliay the three great groups into which they are 
divided differ from one another in the characters of both genera- 
tions. Each group exhibits a series leading froin more simple to 
more highly organized forms, and the differentiation has proceeded 
on distinct and to some extent divergent lines in the three groups. 
The Marchantiales are a series of thalloid forms, in which the 



structure of the thallus is specialized to enable them to live in 
more exposed situations. The lowest members of the series 
{Rtccia) possess the simplest sporogonia known, consisting of a 
wall of one layer of cells enclosing the spores. In the higher forms 
a sterile foot and seta is present, and sterile cells or elaters occur 
with the spores. The lower members of the Jungermanniales are 
also thalloid, but the thallus never has the complicated structure 
characteristic of the Marchantiales, and progress is in the direction 
of the differentiation of the plant into stem and leaf. Indications 

of how this may 
have come about 
are afforded by the 
lower group of the 
Anacrogynous jun- 
germanniaceae, and 
throughout the 
Acrogynous Junger- 
manniacae the 
plant has well- 
marked stem and 
leaves. The sporo- 
gonium even in the 
simplest forms has 
a sterile foot, but in 
this series also the 
origin of elaters 

Fiu. 4. — Semi - diuRrammatic figures of from sterile cells^n 
young embryos of Liverworts in longitudinal be traced. The 
section. The cells winch will produce the Anthocerotales are 
^rogenous tissue are shaded. (After Kiemtz- ^ small and very 
Gerlofi and Leitgeb.) 

An- I ■ uistmct group, m 

A. Rurta. P. Anthorero^ lafins. ... . 

13. Manhantia poly- E. Cephalozia bicus- wmen the g^eto- 
morpha. fidata. phyte i.s a thallus, 

C. Pelha epiphvtla. F. Raaula complanata. while the sporo- 
gonium possesses a sterile columella and is capable of 
long-continued growth and spore production. The mode of 
development of the sporogonium presents important differences 
in the three series that may be briefly referred to here. In 
fig. 4 young sporogonia of a number of liverworts are shown in 
longitudinal section, and the archesporial cells from which the 
spores and elaters will arise are shaded. In Rtccia (fig. 4 , A) the 
whole mass of cells derived from the ovum forms a spherical 
capsule, the only sterile tissue being the single layer of peripheral 
cells forming the wall. In other Marchantiales (fig. 4 , B) the 
lower half of the embryo separated by the first transverse wall 
(i, I ) forms the sterile foot and seta, while in the upper h^f (ka) 
the peripheral layer forms the wall of the capsule, enclosing the 
archesporial cells from which s^res and elaters arise. In the 
Jungermanniales (fig. 4 , C, E, F) the embryo is formed of a 
iiumber of tiers of cells, and the archesj^rium is defined by the 
first divisions parallel to the surface in me cells of one or more of 
the upper tiers ; a number of tiers go to form the seta and foot, 
while the lowest segment (a) usually forms a small appendage of 
the latter. In the Anthocerotales (fig. 4 , D) the lowest tiers 
form the foot, and the terminal tier the capsule. The first 
peridlhal divisions in the cells of the terminal tier separate a 
centm^group of cells which form the sterile columella (col). The 
arckesporiura arises by the next divisions in the outer kyer of 


cells, and thus extends over the summit of the columella. In 
none of the liverworts does the sporogonium develop by means of 
an apical cell, as is the rule in mosses. 

Living details of form and structure to be considered under 
the sever^ groups, some general features of the Hepaticae may be 
looked at here in relation to the conditions under which the plants 
live. The organization of the gametophyte stands in the closest 
relation to the factors of light and moisture in the environment. 
With hardly an exception the liverworts are dorsi ventral, and 
usually one side is turned to the substratum and the other exposed 
to the light. In thalloid forms a thinner marginal expansion or a 
definite wing increasing the surface exposed to the light can be 
distinguished from a thicker midrib serving for storage and 
conduction. The leaves and stem of the foliose forms effect the 
same division of labour in another way. The relation of the plant 
to its water supply varies within the group. In the Marchantiales 
the chief supply is obtained from the soil by the rhizoids, and its 
loss in transpiration is regulated and controlled. In most liver- 
worts, on the other hand, water is absorbed directly by the whole 
general surface, and the rhizoids are of subordinate importance. 
Many forms only succeed in a constantly humid atmosphere, 
while others sustain drying for a period, though their powers of 
assimilation and growth are suspended in the dry state. The 
cell-walls are capable of imbibing water rapidly, and their thick- 
ness stands in relation to this rather than to the prevention of ]os.s 
of water from the plant. The large surface presented by the 
leafy forms facilitates the retention and absorption of water. 
The importance of prolonging the moistened condition us h)ng 
as possible is further shown by special adaptations to retain 
water either between the appressed lobes of the leaves nr in 
special pitcher-like sacs. In thalloid forms fimbriate or lobed 
margins or outgrowths from the surface lead to the same result. 
Sometimes adaptations to protect the plant during seasons of 
drought, such as the rolling up of the thallus in many xerophytic 
Marchantiales. can be recognized, but more often a prolonged dry 
season is survived in some resting state. The formation of sub- 
terranean tubers, which persist when the rest of the plant is 
killed by drought, is an interesting adaptation to this end, and is 
found in all three groups (e.g. in species of Riccia, Fossombmiia 
and Anthoceros). No examples of total saprophytism or of 
parasitism are known, but two interesting cases of a symbiosis 
with other organisms which is probably a mutually beneficial one, 
though the nature of the physiological relation between the 
organisms is not clearly established, may be mentioned. Fungal 
hyphae occur in the rhizoids and in the cells of the lower region 
of the thallus of many liverworts, as in the endotrophic mycorhizu 
of higher plants. Colonies of Nostoc are constantly found in the 
Anthocerotaceae and in Blasia. In the latter they are protected 
by special concave scales, while in the Anthocerotaceae they 
occupy some of the mucilage slits between the cells of the lower 
surface of the thallus. 

Other adaptations concern the protection of the sexual organs 
and sporogonia, and the retention of water in the neighlxuirhood 
of the archegonia to enable the spermatozoid to reach the ovum. 
In thalloid forms the sexual oi^ns are often sunk in depressions, 
while in the foliose forms protection is afforded by the surrounding 
leaves. In addition special involucres around the archegonia 
have arisen independently in several series. The characters of 
the sporogonium have as their object the nutrition and effective 
distribution of the spores, and only exceptionally, as in the 
Anthocerotaceae, are concerned with independent assimilation. 
In most forms the capsule is raised above the general surface at 
the time of opening, usually by the rapid growth of the seta, but 
in the Marchantiaceae by the sporogonia being raised on a special 
archegoniophore. The elaters serve as lines of conduction of 
plastic material to the developing spores, and later usually assist 
in their dispersal. The spores, with few exceptions, are unicellular 
when shed, and may develop at once or after a resting period. 
In their germination a short filament of a few cells is usually 
developed, and the apical cell of the plant is established in the 
terminal cell. In other cases a small plate or mass of cells is 
formed. With one or two exceptions, however, this preliminary 
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phasCj which may be compared with the protonema of mosses, is 
of short duration. 

'Hie power of vegetative propagation is widely spread. When 
artificially divided small fragments of the gametophy te arc found 
to be capable of growing into new individuals. Apart from the 
separation of branches by the decay of older portions, special 
gemmae are found in many species. In Aneuta the contents of 
superficial cells, after becomiiig surrounded by a new wall and 
dividing, escape as bi-cellular gemmae. Usually the gemmae 
arise by the outgrowth of superficial cells, and become free by 
breaking away from their stalk. When separated they may be 
single cells or consist of two or numerous cells. In Blasia and 
Marckaniia the gemmae are formed within tubular or cup-shaped 
receptacles, out of which they are forced by the swelling of 
mucilage secreted by special hairs. 

M archantiales, — 1'he plants of tliis gronp arc most abundant in 
warm sunny localities, and grow for the most part on soil or rocks 
often in cx^sed situations. Nine genera are represented in Britain. 
Tarsiionia is found on exposed rocks, but the other forms are less 
strikingly xerophytic ; M archavtia. polymovpha and Lunularia 
spread largely by iho gemmae formed in the special gemma-cups on 
the thallus, and occur commonly in greenhouseb. The large thallus 
of Conocephalus covers stones by tbf waterside, while Dumortiera 
is a liygrophyte confined to daiup and shady situations. Among 
the Ricciaceae, most of which grow on soil, Bicciocarpus and Ricda 
natans occur floating on still water. The dorsiventral thallus is 
constructed on the same plan throughout the group, and shows a 
lower region composed of cells containing little chlorophyll and an 
upper stratum specialized for assimilation and transpu-ation. The 
lower region usually forms a more or less clearly marked midrib, 
and consists of parenchymatous cells, some of which may contain 
oil-bodies or Ix^ difierenlialed as mucilage cells or sclerenchyma 
fibres. Behind the apex, which has a number of initial cells, a 
series of amjihigastria or ventral scales is formed. These consist 
of a single layer of cells, and their terminal appendages often fold 
over the apex and protect it. Usually they stand in two rows, but 
sometimes accessory rows occur, and in Hi'ccia only a single median 
row is present. The thallus bears two sorts of rhizoids, wider ones 
with smooth walls which grow directly down into the soil, and longer, 
narrower ones, with peg-like thickenings ol the wall projecting into 
the cell-cavity. The peg-rhizoids, which are peculiar to the group, 
converge under shelter of the amphigastria to tlic midrib, beneath 
which they form a wick-like strand. Through this water is conducted 
by capillarity as well as in the cell cavities. The upper stratum of 
the thallus is constructed to regulate the giving off of the water thus 
absorbed. It con-sists of a series of air-chambers (fig. 6, B) formed 
by certain lines of the su])erficial cells growing up from the surface, 
and as the thallus increases in area continuing to divide so as to roof 
in the chamber. The layer forming the roof is called the “ epi- 
dentijs," and the small opening left leading into the chamber is 
bounded by a special ring of cells and forms the “ stoma " or air-pore. 
In most species of Riccia the air-chambers are only narrow passages, 
but in tlie other Marchantiales they are more extended. In the 



Fig. 5. — MarchanHa palymorpha. (After Sachs.) 

A. Portion of thallus {t) bearing surface (o) ; b, scales ; h, 

two stalked anthendiophores rhizoids. 

[ku). C. Longitudinal section of anther- 

B. Longitudinal section through idium ; si, stalk ; w, 

a young antheridiophore. wall. 

The antheridia (a) are seated D. Two spermatozoids magfnified 
in depressions of the upper 800 diameters. 

simplest cases the sides and base of the chambers perform the work 
of assimflatkm (s.g. Corsinia). Usually the surface is extended by 
the devdopnient of partitions in the chambers {RebouHtt), or by the 
growth from the floor of the. chamber of short filaments of chlorp- 
phyllons cells {Targumim. Marchantia, fig. 6). The stomata may be 
simply surrounded by one or more series of narrower ceUs, or, as in 
the thallus of AfardUiifto and on the archegoniophores of other 
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formsi may become barrel-shaped structures by the division of the 
ring of cells bounding the pore. In some cases the lowermost circle 
of cells can be approximate so as to close the pore. In Dumortiera 
the air-chambers are absent, their formation being only indicated 
at the apex. 

The sexual organs arc always situated on the morphologically 
upper surface of the thallus. In Riccia they are scattered singly 
and protected by the air^hambor layer. The scattered position of 
the antheridia is also found in some of the higher forms, but usually 


From Stnsbtuzcr'K Tfjct-ieek nf Betmny. 

Fig. 6 . — MarchanHa polymarpha. { x 240.) A, Stoma in surface 
view. B, Air-chamber with the filaments of assimilating cells and 
stoma in vertical section. 

they are grouped on special anlhcridiophorcs which in Marchantia 
are stalked, disk-shaped branch* systems (fig. 5). The individual 
antheridia are sunk in depressions from which the spermatozoids 
arc in some cases forcibly ejected. The archegonial groups in 
1 Corsinia are sunk in a depression of the upper surface, while in 
Targionia they are displaced to the lower side of the anterior end 
of a branch. In all the other forms they are borne on special arche- 
goniophores which have the form of a disk-shaped head borne on a 
stalk. The archegoniophore may be an upgrowth from the dorsal 
surface of the thallus (e.g. Plagiochasma), or the apex of the branch 
may take pari in its lormation. When the disk, around which 
archegonia are developed at intervals, is simply raised on a stalk-like 
continuation of the branch, a single groove protecting a strand of 
peg-rhizoids is found on the ventral face of the stalk (Reboulia), 
In the highest forms {e.g. Marchantia) the archegoniophore corre- 
sponds to the repeatedly branched continuation of the thallus. and 
the archegonia arise in relation to the growing points which are 
displaced to the lower surface of the disk. In this case two grooves 
are found in the stalk. The archegonia arc protected by being sunk 
in depressions of the disk or by a special two-Hppi’d involucre. 
In Marchantia and Fimbriaria an additional investment termed in 
descriptive works the perianth, grows up around each fertilized 
archegonium (fig. 1, 3, d). The simple Sj^rogonimn fouml in the 
Ricciaceae (fig. 4, A) has been described above ; as the spores 
develop, the wall of the spherical capsule is absorbed and the spores 
lie free m calyptra, by the decay of which they are set free. In 
Corsinia the capsule has a well-developed foot, but the sterile cells 
found among the sporc-mother-cells do not become elaters, but 
remain thin-walled and simply contribute to the nutrition of the 
spores. In all other forms elaters with spirally tliickened walls are 
found. The seta is short, the capsule being usually raised upon the 
archegoniophore. Dehiscence takes place either by the upper 
portion of the capsule splitting into short teeth or falhng away as a 
whole or in fragments as a sort of operculum. The spores on germina- 
tion form a short germ-tube, in the terminal cell 01 which the apical 
cell is established, but the direction of growth of the young thallus 
is usually not in the same straight line as the germ-tube. The 
Marchantiales are divided into a number of gro^s which represent 
distinct lines of advance from forms like the Ricciaceae, but the 
details of their classification cannot be entered upon here. The 
general nature of the progression exhibited by the group as a whole 
will, however, be evident from the above account. 

JungermanniaUs. — This large series of liverworts, which presents 
great variety in the organization of the sexual generation, is divided 
into two main groups according to whether the formation of arche- 
gonia terminates the growth of the branch or does not utilize the 
apex. The latter condition is characteristic of the more primitive 
group of the Anacrogynous Jungermanniaceae, in which ilie branch 
contmues its growth after the formation of archegonia so that they 
(and later the sporogemia) stand on the dorsal surface of the thallus 
or leafy plant. In the Acrogynous Tungermanniaceae the plant is 
throu^out foliose, and the arcbegoma occupy the ends of the main 
shoot or of its branches. The antheridia are usually globular and 
lonn-stalked. The o^nle opens by ^tting into four wves, 

jimgefuumniacMa Anacrogynaa^tho great range of iorm in the 
sexual plant is well inustrnted by the nine gefisni of this group 
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which occui in BnUin. One thaJloid form has already been described 
in PeMia (fiM- 2). Sphaerocarpus, which occurs rarely in stubble 
fields. IS in many respects one ol the simplest of the liverworts. 
The small thalhw bears the anthcridia and archegonia, each of which 
is surrourulcrl by a tubular involucre, on the upper surface of distinct 
individuals. The snorogoniutn lias a small foot, but the sterile cells 
among the spores 00 not develop into elaters. The same is true of 
the capsule of Thi^ plant.s of this genus, none of the species 

of which arc British, grow in shallow water rooted in the mud, and 
are unlike all othiT liverworts in api^earance. The usually erect 
thalliis h.'is a l>road wing-like outgrowtli from the dorsal surface and 
two rows ol rath«*r large scales below. No provision for the opening 
of the capsule exists in either of these genera. In ^neura the form 
of the plant may be complicated by a division of laliour between 
root-like, stem like and assimilating branches of the thallus. The 
sexual organs are Ixirne on short lateral branches, while in the related 
genus JlJr/zf'f’t'/a, which occurs on rocks and tme trunks, the small 
sexual branches spring from the lower surface of the midrib of the 
narrow tliallus. In these two genera the elaters are attached to a 
sterile group of cells proJ<jcttng into the upj'ier end of the cap.sule, 
and on dehiscence remain connected with the tips of the valves. 
iUtUnvu inia and some related genera have a definite midrib and broad 
wings formed of one laver of cells, and are of int(‘rest owing to the 
presence of a special water-conducting strand in the mfidrib. This 
consists of elongated lignified cells with pitted walls. Blasia putilla, 
which occurs commonly by ditches and streams, affords a transition 
to the loliose types. Its thallus (tig. 7) has thin marginal lobes of 
limiti'd growth, which are com^iarable to the more definite leaves of 
other auaerogynous forms. The ventral suvlace bears flat scales in 
addition io the concave scales which, as mentioned above, are in- 
luibitcd by Nostof. This interesting liverwort produces two kinds oi 
gemmae, and in the localities in 
w hich it grow’s is largely reproduced 
by their means. In I'ossomhronia, 
of which there are a number of 
British species, the plant consists 
of a flattened stem creeping on 
muddy soil and bearing two rows ol 
large obliquely-placed leaves. The 
sexual organs are liome on the 
upper surface of the midrib, and the 
s|>orogonium is surrounded by a bell- 
shaped involucre which grows up 
after fertilization. Trrubia, whicti 
grows on rotting wo(k1 in the moun- 
tain forests of Java, is similarly 
diflerentiated into stem and leal, 
and is the largest liverwort known, 

\ rom Sir.id*Hrser’s Te.vUook <if reaching a length of thirty centi- 
hoiany. metres. Lastly ifrtp/owiVnMm, a rare 

Fig. 7. Jilaffia pus ilia. British genus, forms with the exotic 
( V 2.) The margin of the Calobryum, an isolatwl group which 
thallus bears leaf -like lolu‘s. jj, most naturally jilaced among the 
f, Rhiroids ; s, siiorogonium. anacrogynous forms although the 
archegonia arc in terminal groups. 
The erect liranches bear three rows of leaves, and spring from a 
creeping axis from W'hich root-Uke branches destitute of rhizoids 
i xtend into the substratum. 

Jungermanniaceae Acrogynae, The plant consists of leafy shoots, 
the origin of which can be understood in the light of the foliosc forms 
(h’Hcribed above. The great majority of existing liverworts belong 
to this group, the general plan of construction of which is throughout 
very similar. In Britain thirty-nine genera with numerous species 
arc found. With few exceptions the stem grows by means of a 
[lyramidal apical ccU cutting oft three rows of segments. Each 
segment gives rise to a leaf, but usually the leaves of the ventral 
row (amphigastria) are smaller and differently shaped from those 
of the two lateral rows ; in a nv\mber of genera they are wanting 
altogether. Sometimes the leaves retain their transverse insertion 
on tne htcni, and the two lobes of w’hich they consist arc developed 
•‘oually. More often they come to be obliquely in-serted, the anterior 
edge of each leaf lying under or over the edge of the leaf in front. 
The two lobes arc otten uneiiually developed. In Scapania the 
up^Mjr iolHi is the smaller, while in RadtUa, Porella and the Lejeuneae 
this is the case with the iowt»r lol>e. The folding of one lobe against 
another assists in the retention of water. Pitchcr-like structures 
have arist'n in different ways in a number of wnera, and are especially 
common in epiphytic forms {Frullania, Xfipidolaena, Pleurotia). 
In some forms the leaves are finely divided** hnd along with the hair- 
like paraphyllia form a loose weft around the stem {Trichocotea). 
The rhizoids spring from the lower surface of the stem, and sometimes 
from the bases of the leaves. The branches arise below and by the 
side of the leaves. 

The sexual organs may occur on the same or cm distinct individuals. 
The anthcridia are protected by leaves which are often modified in 
shape. The archegonia are borne at the apex of the main stem or of 
a lateral branch. A single archegonium may arise from the apical 
cell {Lefeuttea ) ; more commonly a number of others are formed 
from the surrounding sefnncnts. The leaves below the archegoniml 
group sre^i^nentiy mcmlfied in else and shape, but the thin pro- 



tection is afforded by a tubular perianth, which corresponds to a 
coherent whorl of leaves and grows up independently of fertilisation. 
The perianth serves also to enclose and protect the sporogoniuni 


during its development. In a number of forms belonging to different 
I groups the end of the stem on which the sporogontum is borne grows 



Fig. 8 . — Chiloscyphus pnlyanthos. The plant bears three mature 
sjmrogonia which show the elongniion of the seta. One of the 
sporogonia has opened. B. The ‘‘perianth” with the small peri 
chactial leaves below it. (.\fter Goenel.) 

downwards so as to form a hollow tubular sac enclosing the sporo- 
gonium ; in other cases this marsupial sac is formed by the ba.'^c ol 
the sporogoiiium bonng into the thickened end of the stem. The 
sac usually penetrates into the soil and bears rhizoids on its outer 
surface. Kantia, Calypo^cia and Saccogvna are British forms. 

I which have their sporogonia protected in this way. The sporogoninm 
is very similar throughout the group (figs. B, q). At maturity the 
seta elongates rapidly, and the wall of the capsule splits more or less 
completely into lour valvc.s, allowing the elaters and spore.s to escape. 
In tW Jubuloideae, which in other respects form a well-marked 
group, the seta is short and the elaters extend from the upper part 
of the capsule to the hose ; at dehiscence they remain fixed to the 
valves into which the capsule splits. The germinating spore usually 
forms a short filament, but ^ 

in other cases a flat plate 
of cells growing by a two- 
sided apical cell is first H 

formed {Radula, Lejeitnea). \ \ / | 

In one or I wo tropical forms \\ I 

the jiro-embryonic stage is \ ' I I 

prolonged, and leafy shoots / j 

only arise in connexion ^ 

with the sexual organs. / j 

In Pfotocephalozitty which / 

grows on bare earth in ^ / 

South America, this pro- \ / 

embryo is filamentous, while S'\ \ / 

in Lejeunea Metsgeriopsis, \ \ \ , I ^ 

which grows on the leaves \\\ \ ( / 

of living plants, it is a flat \ \ i 

branched thallus closely 1 y y / 

applied to the substratum. V / 

Other cases of the plant \ / 

being, with tlie exception \ ft [ 

of the sexual branches, \ | 

apparently thalloid, are on ' f 

the other hand to be ex- Fig. 9. — Cephatozia bicuspidata, 
plained as due to the re- Longitudinal section of the summit of a 
duction of the leaves and shoc^ bearing a nearly mature sporo 
flattening of the stem of a gonium, still enclosed in the caL 
shoot {Pteropsiella,Zoopsis). yptra ; ar, archegonia which have re- 

The Acrogynous Junger- mained unfertilizw ; st, stem ; b. leaf, 
manniaceae fall into a p, perianth. (After Hofmeister.) 
number of natural groups, 

which cannot, however, be followed out here. They occur in 
very various situations, on the ground, on rocks and stones, on 
tree trunks, and, in the damp tropics, on leaves. Usually they form 
larger or smaUer tufts of a green colour, but some fbnns have a 
reodiah tint. 

Anthoczfotales , — ^This small and very natural group includes the 
three genera Anihocifos, Dtndroceros and NoMkyhs, and stand.s in 
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many respects in an isolated position among the Brjropbyta. Three 
^ecies of Anthoc0ros occhr in Britain, growing on the damp soil of 
fields, ditches, &c. The dark green thaUus haA an ill-defined midrib, 
and is composed of parenchymatous cells. In each assimilating cell 
there is usually a single large chloroplast. The apical region, which 
has a single initi^ cell, is protected by mucilage secreted by the 
mucilage slits, which are small pit-like depressionsMtween superficisd 
cells of the lower surface. Mucilage is also often formed in inter- 
cellular spacw within the thallos. Colonies of Nostoc arc constantly 
found living in some of the mucilage slits which then become enlaiged. 
The sexual organs are scattered over the upper surface. The ataiked 
globular antheridia are exceptional in bemg formed endogenously, 
and are situated in groups in special intercellular spaces. The 
superficial layer of cells bounding the 
cavity does not break down until the 
antheridia are nearly mature. Occasion- 
ally antheridia develop on the surface of 
shaded portions of the thallus. The 
necks of the archegonia hardly project 
above the general surface of the thallus. 
In structure and development they i^ree 
with other Hepaticac, though diner- 
ences of detail exist. The young sporo- 
gonium is protected by a thick calyptra 
derived from the tissue of the thallus 
around the archegonium. The sporo- 
Froni Strtuburger's Ttxt^Uok ^ gonium consists of a large bulbous foot, 
Botany. the superficial cells of which grow out 

Fig. 10. “ Anihocefoi into processes, and a long capsule, 

laevis. sp, Sporogonium ; which continues to grow for months by 
c, columella. (Nat. sise.) the activity of a zone of cells be- 
tween it and the foot, and may attain 
the length of an inch and a half. The wall of the capsule is 
several layers of cells thick, and since the epidermis contains 
functional stomata and the underlying cells possess chlorophyll it is 
capable of assimilation. In the centre of the capsule is a strand of 
narrow elongated cells forming the columella, and l>ctween this 
and the wall spores mixed with elaters are formed from the dome- 
stiaped arcUesporium, the origin of which has already been described 
(fig. 4, D). The capsule opens by splitting into two valves from the 
apex downwards, and the mature spores escape while others are 
developing in succession below. In Dendroceros, which grows as an 
epiphyte in the tropics, the thallus has a well-defined midrib and 
broad wings composed of a smgle layer of cells. The capsule is 
similar to that of Anthoceros, but has no stomata, and the elaters 
have spirally thickened walls. Some species of Anthaceros agree 
wfith it in these respects. Notoihylas resembles ArUhoceros in its 
thallus, but the sporogonium is much smaller. In some species, 
although the columella and archesporium arise in the usual way, 
both give rise to mingled spores and elaters, and no sterile columella 
is developed. 



Muset (Mosses). 

Though the number of species of mosses is far greater than of 
liverworts, the group offers much less diversity of form. The 
sexual generation is always a leafy plant, which is not developed 
directly from the spore but is borne on a well-marked and usually 
filamentous protonema. The general course of the life-history 
and the main features of form and structure will be best under- 
stood by a brief account of a particular example. 

Funaria hygrometrica is a moss of very common occurrence 
even in towns on the soil of paths, at the foot of walls and in 
similar places. The small plants grow closely crowded in tufts, 
and consist of short leafy shoots attached to the soil by numerous 
fine rhizoids. The latter, in contrast to the rhizoids of liverworts, 
are composed of rows of elongated cells and are branched. The 
leaves are simple, and except for the midrib are only one layer 
of cells thick. The structure of the stem though simple is more 
complicated than in any liverwort. The superficial cells are 
thick-walled, and there is a central strand of narrow cells forming 
a water-conducting tbsue. The small strand of elongated celk 
in the midrib of die leaf runs down into the stem, but b not 
usually connected with the central strand. The sexual organs 
are developed in groups at the apices, the antheiidial group 
usually terminating tbi) xnain axb while the archegonia are borne 
on a lat^ branch. The brown tint of the hair-Hke parapbyses 
mixed with antheridia (fig. 15) makes the male branch con- 
spicuous; while the archegonia have to be carefully looked for 
enclosed by the surroundii^ leaves (fig. 16, B). The sporogonium 
developed from the fertilized ovum grows by means of a two- 
sided apical cell (fig. 16 A), and is at first of uniform thickness. 
After a time dw upper r^n increases in diameter and forms 


the capsule, while the lower portion forms the lon^ seta and the 
foot which b embedded in the end of the stem. With the growth 
of the sporogonium the archegonial wall, which for a time kept 
pace with it, b broken through, 
the larger upper part terminated 
by the netx being carried up 
on the capsule as the calyptra, 
while the basal portion remains 
as a tubular sheath round the 
lower end of the seta (cf. 

16, C, and fig. II, A, B). The 
seta widens out at the base of 
the capsule into a region known 
as the apophysis. The peri- 
pheral ceUs of the seta are 
thick - walled, and it has a 
central strand of elongated 
conducting cells. In the epi- 
dermis of the apophysis func- 
tional stomata, similar to those 
of the higher plants, are present 
and, since cells containing 
chlorophyll are present below 
the superficial layers of the 
apophysis and capsule, the 
sporogonium is capable of inde 



From Goobol'« by 

permiMtoii of W. Engelnumn. 

Fio. II. — Funaria kygvwmtnGa, 

A. Leafy shoot {g) billing a 
young sporogonium enclosed 
_ , , m the calyptra (c). 

pendent assimilation. The con- b. Similar plant with an almost 

£ 1 — ‘11 u. mature sporogonium; 5, seta; 

f, capsule ; c, calyptra. 
eppf inn McdUn longitudinal section of 

secuon ^ capsule, with the seta 


struction of the capsule will be 
best understood from the 
median longitudinal 
(fig. II, C). The central region 
extending between the apo- 
physis and the operculum is 
composed of sterile tbsue and 
forms the columella (r). Im- 
mediately around this is the 
layer of cclb from which the 
spores will be developed (s), and the layers of celb on either 
side of this form the walb of the spore-sac, which will contain 
the spores. Between the wall of the capsule, which is composed 
of several layers of cells, and the spore-sac b a wide intercellular 
space (k) bridged across by trabeculae consisting of rows of 
chlorophyll-containing cells. At the junction of the operculum 
(d) with the rest of the capsule b a circle of celb forming the 


gradually widening into the 
apophysis at its base ; d, 
operculum ; p, peristome ; 
a, annulus ; c, columella ; 
s, archesporium ; A, air- 
space between the spore-sac 
and the wall of the capsule. 



Pig. 12. — Funaria hygrometrica. (After Goebel.) 

A. Germinating spores, ( x 550.) filament with brown walb 

t, Wall of spore ; v, vacuole ; from which the filaments of 
w, rtuizoid, chlorophyll-containing celb 

B. Part of a developed proto- (6) aiiw ; A, young moM- 

nema. (X90.) A, Crying plant; is, its first itiisoid. 


annulus (a), by help of which iht operculum b ^tached at 
maturity as a small lid. Its removal does not, howei/eti leave 
the mouth of the capsub wide open, for around the margin are 
two circles of pointed teeth forming the peristome. Iheat are 
the diickened cell-waHi of a definite layer of cells (f), and appear 

nr. 23 
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as separate teeth owing to the breaking down of the unthickened 
cell-walls. The numerous spores which have been developed in 
the spore sac can thus only escape from the pendulous capsule 
through narrow slits between the teeth, and these we closed m 
damp air. The unicellular spores when supplied with moisture 
germinate (fig. 12) and give rise to the sexual generation. A 
filamentous protonema is first developed, some of the branches 
of which are exposed to the light and contain abundant 
chlorophyll, while others penetrate the substratum as brown or 
colourless rhizoids. The moss-plants arise from single project- 
ing cells, and numerous plants may spring from the protonema 
developed! from a single spore. 

The majority of the mosses belong to the same great group 
as Funaridf the Bryales. The other two subdivisions of the 
Musci are each represented by a single genus. In the Andreaeales 
the columella does not extend to the upper end of the capsule, 
and the latter opens by a number of lateral slits. The Sphagnales 
also have a dome-shaped ipore-sac continued over the columella, 
and, though their capsule opens by an operculum, they differ 
widely from other mosses in the development of the sporogonium 
as well as in the characters of the sexual generation. The three 
groups are described separately below, but some more general 
features of the mosses may be considered here. 

On the whole mosses grow in drier situations than the liver- 
worts, and the arrangements they present for the conduction 
of water in the plant are also more complete and suggest in sonrie 
cases comparisons with the higher plants. In spite of this, 
however, they are in great part dependent on the absorption of 
water through the general surface of the shoot, and the power of 
rapid imbibition possessed by their cell-walls, the crowded 
position of the small leaves on the stem, and special adaptations 
for the retention of water on the surface, have the same signifi- 
cance as in the foliose liverworts. The different appearance of 
exposed mosses in dry weather and after a shower illustrates 
this relation to the water-supply. The protonema is always a 
well-marked stage in the life-history. Not only does a moss- 
plant never arise directly from the spore, but in all cases of 
vegetative reproduction, apart from the separation of branches 
by decay of older regions of the plant, a protonema is found. 
Usually the protonema is filamentous and ceases to be evident 
after the plants have developed. But in some small mosses 
(f.g. Ephemerum) it plays the chief part in assimilation and lives 
on from year to year. In Sphagnum, Andreaea and some genera 
of the Bryales the protonema or some of its branches have the 
form of flat plates or masses of cells. The formation of the 
moss-plant on the protonema is always from a single cell and is 
similar in all mosses. The first three walls in this cell intersect 
one another, and define the three-sided pyramidal apical cell 
by means of which the shoot continues to grow. In Fissidens 
and a few other mosses the apical cell is two-sided. The leaves 
formed by the successive segments gradually attain their normal 
size and structure. Each segment of the initial cell gives rise to 
a leaf and a portion of the stem ; the branches arise from the 
lower portion of a segment and stand immediately below a leaf. 
The leaves may form three vertical rows, but usually their 
arrangement, owing to the direction of the segment walls at the 
apex, becomes more complicated. Their growth proceeds by 
means of a two-sided apical cell, and the midrib does not become 
more than one cell thick until later. In addition to the leaves 
the stem often bears hair-like structure® of different kinds, some 
of which correspond to modified branches of protonema. The 
branched filamentous rhizoids which spring from the lower 
region of the stem also correspond to protonemal branches. 
The structure of both stem and leaf rfeiches a hiah grade of 
organization in some mosses. Not only are thick-w^led sderen- 
chymatous cells developed to mvc rigidity to the periphery of the 
stem and the midrib of the leaf, but in many cases a special 
water-conducting tissue, consisting of elongated cells, the end 
walls of which are thin and oblique, forms a definite central 
strand in the stem. In the forms in which it is most highly 
developed (Polytrichaccae) this tissue, which is comparable 
with tne xylem of higher plants, is surrounded by a lone of 


tissue physiologically comparable to phloem, and in the rhizome 
may be limited by an endodermis. The conducting strands in 
the leaves show the same tissues as in the central strand of the 
stem, and in the Polytrichaccae and some other mosses are in 
continuity with it. The independent origin of this conducting 
system is of great interest for comparison with the vascular 
system of the sporophyte of the higher plants. 

The sexual organs, with the exception of the antheridia of 
Sphagnum, are borne at the apices of the main shoot or of 
branches. Their general similiity to the mature antheridia 
and archegonia of liverworts and the main difference in their 
development have been referred to. The antheridia open by 
means of a cap cell or groups of cells with mucilaginous contents. 
The details of construction of the sporogonium are referred to 
below. In all cases (except Archidium) a columella is present, 
and all the cells derived from the archesporium produce spores, 
no elaters being formed. In a few cases the germination of the 
spore commences within the capsule. The development of the 
sporogonium proceeds in all cases (except in Sphagnum) by 
means of an apical cell cutting off two rows of segments. The 
first periclinal division in the region forming the capsule separates 
an inner group of cells (the endothecium) from the peripheral 
layer (amphithecium). In Sphagnum, as in Anthoceros, the 
archesporium is derived from the amphithecium ; in all other 
mosses it is the outermost layer of the endothecium. 

Vegetative propagation is widely spread in the mosses, and, 
as mentioned above, a protonema is always formed in the 
development of the new plant. The social growth of the plants 
characteristic of many mosses is a result of the formation of 
numerous plants on the original protonema and on developments 
from the rhizoids. Besides this, gemmae may be formed on the 
protonema, on the leaves or at the apex, and some mosses have 
specialized shoots for their better protection or distribution. 
Thus in Georgia the stalked, multicellular gemmae are borne 
at the ends of shoots surrounded by a rosette of larger leaves, 
and in Aulacomnium androgynum they arc raised on an elongated 
leafless region of the shoot. In other cases detached leaves or 
shoots may give rise to new plants, and when a moss is artificially 
divided almost any fragment may serve for reproduction. 

Even in those rare cases in which the sexual generation can he 
developed without the intervention of .spore production from 
the tissues of the sporogonium, a protonema is formed from cut 
pieces of the seta or in some cases from intact sporogonia 
still attached to the plant. This phenomenon of apuspftry was 
first discovered in mosses, but is now also known in a number 
of ferns (see Pteridophyta), 

Sphagnales . — The single genus Sphagnum occupies a veiy distinct 
and isolated position among mosses. 1'he numerous species, which 
are familiar as the bog-mosscs, are so similar that minute structural 
characters have to be relied on in their identification. The plants 
occur in large patches of a pale green or reddish colour on moors, and, 
when filling up small lakes or pools, may attain a length of some feet. 
Their growth nas played a large part in the formation of peat. The 
species are distributed in temperate and arctic climates, out in the 
tropics only occur at high levels. The protonema forms a flat, lobed, 
thmloid structure attached to the soil by rhizoids, and the plants arise 
from marginsd cells. The main shoot bears numerous branches 
which appear to stand in whorls ; some of them bend down and 
b^ome applied to the surface of the main axis. The structure of 
the stem and leaves is peculiar. The former shows on cross-section 
a thin-wallcd central tissue surrounded by a zone of thick-walled 
cells. Outside this come one to five layers of large clear cells, which 
when mature are dead and empty ; their walls are strengthened 
with a spiral thickening and perforated with round pores. They 
serve to absorb and conduct water by capillarity. The leaves have 
no midrib and similar empty cells occur regularly among the narrow 
chlorophyll-contaming colls, which thus appear as a j^een network. 
The antheridia are globular and have long stalks. They stand bv 
the side of leaves of special club-shaped branches. The archogonial 
groups occupy the apices of short branches (fig. 13, A.). The mature 
sporogonium consists of a wide foot separate by a constriction from 
the globular capsule (B). There is no distinct seta, but the caipsule is 
raised on a leafless outgrowth of the end of the branch called a {weudo- 
podium (C, qs). The capsule, the wall of which bears rudimentary 
stomata, has a small operculum but no peristome. There is a short, 
wide Golumella, over which the dome-shaped spore-sac extends, and 
no air-space is present between the spore-sac and the wall. In the 
embryo a number of tiezs of cells are first fonned. The lower tiers 
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iorm the foot, while in the upper part the first divisions mark off the 
columella, around which the archesporium, derived from the amphi- 
thecium, extends. The sporogonium when nearly mature bursts the 
calyptra irregularW. The capsule opens explosively in dry weather, 
the operculum and spores being thrown to a distance, 'llie spore on 
germination forms a short filament which Mxm broadens out into 

the thalloid protoncma. S>ome 
twelve species of Sphagnum are 
found in Britain. 

Andreaeales.--^Tht species of 
the single genus Andreaea (fig. 
14) are small, dark - coloured 
mosses growing for the most part 
in tufts on bare rocks in alpine 
and arctic regions. Four species 
occur on alpine rocks in Britain. 
'Fhe spore on germination gives 
rise to a small mass of cells from 
which one or more short fila* 
ments grow. The filament soon 
broadens into a ribbon'shaped 
thallus, several cells thick, which 
is closely applied to the rock. 
Erect branches may arise from 
the protoncma, and gemmae may 
be developed on it. The stem of 
the plant, which arises in th^ 
usual way, has no conducting 
strand and the leaves may or 
may not have midribs. The leaf 
grows by a dome-shaped instead 
of by the usual two - sided 
initial cell. The antheridia are 
long-stalked. The upper portion 
of the archegonial wall is carried 
u]) as a calyptra on the sporo- 
gonium. which, as in Sphagnum, 
has no seta and is raised on a 
pscudopodium. The development 
of the sporogonium proceeds os 
in the Bryales, but the dome- 
shaped archesporium extends 
over the summit of the colu- 
mella and an air-space is wanting. 
The capsule does not ojien by an 
operculum but by four or six 
longitudinal slits, which do not 
reach cither the base or apex. 
In one exotic species the splits 
occur only at the upper part of 
the capsule, and the terminal 
cap breaks away. This isolated 



From Gyebel's Pjian»enmorffkal^t. 

Fig. 13 . — Sphagnum acuti folium, 
(After Schimper.) 

A. Longitudinal section of apex 

of a bud bearing archegonia 
(ar), enclosed by the large 
leaves (y) ; ch, small peri- 
chaetial leaves. 

B. l.ongitudmal st*ction of the 

sporogonium borne on the 
pseudopodium [ps) ; c, calyp- 
tra; at, neck of archegon- 
iuni ; foot ; sg. capsule, 

C. S. squarrosum. Ripe sporo- 


. , example thu.s appears to approach 

gonium raised on the pseudo- the Bryales in its mode of de- 
podium (qs) above the enclos- hiscence. 
mg leaves (rA) ; c, the rup- Bryales. •— In contrast to the 
tured calyptra ; $g, capsule ; preceding two this group includes 
d, operculum. a very large number of genera 

and species. Thus even in Britain 
between five and six hundred species V^longing to more than one 
hundred genera are found. They occur in the most varied situations, 
on soil, on rocks and trees, and. in a few instances [Foniinalis), in 
water. Although exhibiting a wide range in size and in the struc- 
tural complexity of both generations, they all conform to a general 
type, so that Funaria, described above, will serve as a fair example 
of the ^roup. The protonema is usually filamentous, and in some 
of the simplest forms is long-lived, while the small plants borne on it 
serve mainly to protect the sexual organs and sporogonia. This is 
the case in Ephemerum^ which grows on the damp soil of clayey 
fields, and the plants are even more simply constructed in Bux~ 
baumia, which occurs on soil rich in humus and is possibly partially 
saprophytic. In this moss the filamentous protonema is capable 
of assimilation, but the leaves of the small plants ar&.dostitute of 
chlorophyll, so that they are dependent on the protonema. The 
male plant has no defimte stem, and consists of a single concave 
leaf protecting the antheridium. The female plant is rather more 
highly organized, consisting of a short stem Wring a few leaves 
around the group of archegonia. The sporogonium is of large size and 
highly organized, though it presents peculiar features in the peri- 
stome. Bisxbaumia has been regarded by Goebel as representing 
a stage which other mosses have passed, and has been described by 
him as the simplest type of moss. In Ephemerum also we may prob- 
ably regard the rehifson of the small plants to the protonema as a 
primitive one. On the other hand, in the case of Ephemeropsis, 
which grows on the leaves of living plants in Java, the high organiza- 
tion of the qx>rogoiiium makes it probame that the persistent 
protonema ie an adaptation to the peculiar conditions of life. A 
highly developed protonema provided with leaf-like assimilating 
organs is found in deorgia, Diphyscium and Oedipodium, all of which 
•b^ pecuUarittes in the sporogonium as well. The cells of 


protonema of Schistoslega, which lives in the shade of caves, are to 
constructed as to concentrate the feeble avaUable light on the 
chloroplasts. 

We may perhaps regard the persistent protonema bearing small 
leafy plants as a primitive condition, and look upon those larger 
plants which remain unbranched and bear the sexual organs at Ihe 
apex (#.;. Schistostega) as representing the next stage. From this 
condition different lines of specialization in the form and structure 
of the plant can be recognized. A large number of mosses stand at 
about the same grade as Funaria>, in that the plants are small, 
sparingly branched, usually radial, and do not show a very highly 
differentiated internal structure. In others the form of toe plant 
becomes more complex by copious branching and the differentiation 
of shoots of different orders. In these cases the shpot system is 
often more or less dorsiventral, and the sexual organs are mme on 
short lateral branches [e.g. Thuidium tamariscinum). The Polytri- 
chaceae, on the other hand, show a specialization in structure rather 
than in form. The high organization of their conducting system 
has been referred to above, but though many species are able to exist 
in relatively dry situations, the plants are still dependent on the 
alisorption of water by the general surface. The parallel lamellae 
of assimilating cells which grow from the upper surface of the leaf 
in these and some other mosses probably serve to retain water in the 
neighbourhood of the assimilating cells and so prolong their activity. 
As common adaptive features in the leaves the occurrence of papillae 
or outgrowths of the cell-walls to retain water, and the white hair- 
like leaf tips, which assist in protecting the young parts at the apex 
of many xerophytic mosses, may be mentioned. The leaves of 
Leucobryum, which occurs in pale green tufts in shaded woods, show 
a parallel adaptation to that found in Sphagnum. They are several 
cells thick, and the small assimilating cells he between two layers of 
empty water-storage cells, the walls of which are perforated by pores. 

With the possible exception of Archidium, we sporogonium is 
throughout the Bryales constructed on one plan. Archidium is a 
small moss occurring occasionally on the soil of wet fields. The 
protoncma is not persistent, and the plants are well developed, 
resembling those of Pleuridium. The sporogonium has a small foot 
and practically no seta, and differs in the development and structure 
of its capsule from all other mosses. The spores are derived from 
the endothccium. but no distinction of a sterile columella and an 
archesporium is established in this, a variable number of its cells 
becoming spore-mothcr-cells, while the rest serve to nourish the 
spores. The layer of cells immediately around the endothecium 
l)ecomes the spore-sac, and an air-space forms between this and the 
wall of the capsule. The very large, thin-walled spores escape on 
the decay of the capsule, which ruptures the 
archegonial wall irregularly. On account of 
the absence of a columella Archidium is 
sometimes placed in a distinct group, but 
since its peculiarities have possildy arisen 
by reduction it seems at present best retained 
among the Bryales. In all other Bryales 
there is a definite columella extending from 
the base to the apex of the capsule, tlie arche- 
sporium is derived from the odtermost layer 
of cells of the endothecium. and an air space 
is formed between the spore-sac and the 
wedl. In the Polytrichaceae another air 
space separates the spore -sac from the col- 
umella. There is great variety in the length 
of the seta, which is sometimes practic^ly 
al^sent. The apophysis, which may be a more 
or less distinct region, usually bears stomata 
and is the main organ of assimilation. In 
the Splachnaccae it is expanded for this pur- 
pose, while in Oedipodium it constitutes most 
of the long pale stalk which supports the 
capsule. A distinct c^rculum is usually 
detached by the help of the annulus, and its 
removal may leave the mouth of the capsule 
widely open. More usually there is a peri- 
stome, consisting of one or two scries of teeth, 
which serves to narrow the opening and in 
various ways to ensure the gradual shedding 
of the spores in dry weather. In most 
mosses the teeth are portions of thickened Fia. 14. — An* 
cell-walls, but in the Polytrichaceae they are dteaea pelrophila. 
formed of a number of sclerenchymatous Plant bearing opened 
cells. In Polytrichum a membranous epi- capsule, (x 12.) 
phragm stretches across the wide mouth of Paeudono. 

the capsule between the tips of the idiort ' ' *^cUum. ^ 
peristome teeth, and closes the opening except Calyptra. 
for the interspaces of the peristome. A/ eDoro- 

In a number of forms, which were for- goniiim. 
merly grouped together, the capsule does 
not open to liberate the sporee. These cieistocarpous forms 
are now recognized as related to various natural groupe In 
which the majority of the species possess an operculum. In such 
forms as PJ^cum the columella persists, and toe only peculiarity 
is in the alMence of arrangements for dehiscence. In £ph$mirum 
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(and the cloudy related Nanamitrium which has a amah operculum) 
the columella becomes absorbed during the development of the 
spores. Stomata are present on the wall of the small capsule. Such 
facts as these suggest that in many cases the cleistocarpous condition 
is the result of reduction rather than primitive, and that possibly 
the same holds for Archidtum. . . 

The former subdivision of the Bryales into Musci Cleistocarpi 
and Muaci Stegocarpi according to the absence or presence of an 
operculum is thus clearly artificial. The same holds even more 
oWiously for the grouping of the stegocarpous forms into those in 
which the archegonial group terminates a main axis (acrocarpi) 
and thotk! in which it Is borne on a more or less developed lateral 
branch (pleurocarpi). Modem classifications of the Bryales depend 
mainly on the construction of the peristome. 

It remains to be considered to what extent the several natural 
groups of plants classed together in the Bryophyta can be placed 
in a phylogenetic relation to one another. Practically no help 
is afforded by palaeobotany, and only the comparison of existing 
forms can be depended on. The indications of probable lines of 
evolution are clearest in the Hepaticae. The Marchantiales 



Fig. it^,^- Funaria hygrometrica. Longitudinal section through 
the summit of a male branch. ( x 300. After Sachs.) 


e, Leaves. [ribs. c, Paraphys^. 

d, Leaves cut through the mid* b, Anthendia. 


form an obviously natural evolutionary group, and the same is 
probably true of the Jungermanniales, although in neither case 
can the partial lines of progression within the main groups be 
said to be quite clear. Such a form as Sphaerocarpus, which 
has features in common with the lower Marchantiales, enables 
us to form an idea of the divergence of the two groups from 
a common ancestry. The Anthocerotalcs, on the other hand, 
stand in an isolated position, and recent researches have served 
to emphasise this rather than to confirm the relationship with 
the Jungermanniales suggested by Leitgeb. The indicatKins of 
a serial progression are not so clear in the mrases, but the majority 
of the forms may be regarded as formiiig'a great phylogenetic 
group in the evolution of which the elaboration of the moM-plant 
has proceeded until the protonema appears as a mere preliminary 
stage to the formation of the plants. Parallel with the evolu- 
tion of the gametophyte in form and structure, a profession 
can be traced in the sporogonium, although the simplest 
tporogonia aya^^le for study may owe much of their simplicity 
to reductieilv^’ $i|e Andreaeales may perhaps be looked on as a 
diveig6||| branch of the same stock. On the other 


hand, the Sphagnales show such considerable and important 
differences from the rest of the mosses, that like the Anthocero- 
talcs among Ae liverworts, they may be regarded as a group, the 
relationship of which to the main stem is at least problematical. 
Between the Hepaticae, Anthocerotales, Sphagnales and Musci, 
there are no connecting forms known, and it must be left as an 
open question whether the Bryophyta are a monophyletic or 
polyphyletic group. 

The question of the relationship of the Bryophyta on the one 
hand to the Thallophyta 
and on the other to the 
Pteridophyta lies even 
more in the region of 
speculation, on slender 
grounds without much 
hope of decisive evidence. 

In a general sense we 
may regard the Bryo- 
phyta as derived from 
an algal ancestry, with- 
out being able to suggest 
the nature of the an- 
cestral forms or the geo- 
logical period at which 
they arose. Recent re- 
searches on those Algae 
such as Coleochaete which 
appeared to afford a close 
comparison in their alter- 
nation of generations with 
Riccia, have shown that 
the body resulting from 
the segmentation of the 
fertilized ovum is not so 
strictly comparable in the 
two cases as had been 
supposed. The series of 
increajsingly complex 
sporogonia among Bryo- 
phytes appears to be 
most natur^ly explained 
on an hypothesis of pro- 
gressive sterilization of 
sporogenous tissue, such 
as has been advanced by 
Bower. On the other 
hand there are not 
wanting indications of 
reduction in the Bryo- 
phy te sporogonium which 
make an alternative view of its origin at least possible. With 
regard to the relationship of the Bryophyta and Pteridophyta 
the article on the latter group should be consulted. It will 
be sufficient to say in conclusion that while the alternating 
generations in the two groups are strictly comparable, no 
evidence of actual relationship is yet forthcoming. 

For further information consult ; Campbell, Mosses and Ferns 
(London, 1906) ; Engler and Prantl, Die natUrlichen Pftamen- 
familien, Teil i. Abt. 3 (Leipsig, 1893-1907) ; Goebel, Organography 
of Plants (Oxford, 1905). Full references to the literature of the 
subject will bo found in these works. For the identification of the 
British species of liverworts and mosses the follovring recent works 
will be of use : Pearson, The Hepaticae of the British Isles (London, 
1902) ; Dixon and Jameson, The Student's Handbodh of British 
Mosses (London, 1896) ; Braithwaite, British Moss Flora (London, 
1887 -I 9 b 3 ). (W. H. L.) 



Fig. 16 . — F unaria hygrometrica. 
(After Gocl>el) 

A. Longitudinal section of the very 
young sporogonium (/, f) enclosed 
in the archegonial wall (6, h). 

B, C. Further stages of the development 
of the sporogonium (/) enclosed in 
the calyptra formed from the arche 
gonial wall (c) and still bearing the 
neck (A). The foot of the sporo- 
gonium has penetrated into the 
underlying tis.sue of the stem of the 
moss-plant. 


BRZOZOWSKI, THADDEUS (d. 1820), nineteenth general of 
the Jesuits, was appointed in succession to Gabriel Ginber on 
the 2nd of Septembsr 1805. In 1801 Pius VII. had given the 
Jesuits liberty to reconstitute themselves in north Russia (m 
Jesuits: Htrtofy),and ini8i2 Brzozowski serared the recognition 
of the Jesuit college of Polotsk as a university, though he could 
not obtain permission to go to Spain to agitate for the recognition 
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of the Spanish Jesuits. .In 1814 Pius VII.^ in accordance with 
the bull Sdllicitudo omnium ecclesiarum, gave to Brzozowski 
among others full authority to receive those who desired to enter 
the society. The Russian government^ however^ soon began to 
be alarmed at the growth of the Jesuits, and on the 20th of 
December 1815 published an edict expelling them from St 
Petersburg. Brzozowski, having vainly requested to be allowed 
to retire to Rome, died on the 5th of February 1820. He is 
interesting mainly from the fact that he was general of the 
Society at the time of its restoration throitfhout Europe. 

BUBA8TIS, the Graecized name of the Egyptian goddess 
Ubasti, meaning “she of [the city] Bast*’ (Bis-t), a city 
better known by its later name, P-ubasti, “ place of Ubasti ” ; 
thus the goddess derived her name Ubasti from her city (Bast), 
and in turn the city derived its name P-ubasti from that of the 
goddess ; the Greeks, confusing the name of the city with that of 
the goddess, called the latter Bubastis, and the former also 
Bub^tis (later Bubastos). Bubastis, capital of the 19th nome 
of Lower Egypt, is now represented by a great mound of ruins 
called Tell Basta, near Zagazig, including the site of a la^e 
temple (described by Herodotus) strewn with blocks of granite. 
The monuments discovered there, although only those in hard 
stone have survived, are more important than at any other site 
in the Delta except Tanis and cover a wider range, commencing 
with Khufu (Cheops) and continuing to the thirtieth dynasty. 

Ubasti was one of many feline goddesses, figured with the head 
of a lioness. In the great development of reverence for sacred 
animals which took place after the New Kingdom, the domestic 
cat was especially the animal of Bubastis, although it had also 
to serve for all the other feline goddesses, owing no doubt to the 
scarcity and intractability of its congeners. Her hieratic and 
most general form was still lioness-headed, but a popular form, 
especially in bronze, was a cat-headed woman, often holding in 
her right hand a lion aegis, t.e. a broad semicircular pectoral 
surmounted by the head of a lioness, and on the left arm a basket. 
The cat cemetery on the west side of the town consisted of 
numbers of large brick chambers, crammed with burnt and 
decayed mummies, many of which had been enclosed in cat-shaped 
cases of wood and bronze. Herodotus describes the festival of 
Bubastis, which was attended by thousands from all parts of 
Egypt and was a veiy riotous affair ; it has its modern equivalent 
in the Moslem festival of the sheikh Said el Badawi at Tanta. 
The tablet of Canopus shows that there were two festivals of 
Bubastis, the great and the lesser ; perhaps the lesser festival 
was held at Memphis, where the quarter called Ankhto contained 
a temple to this goddess. Her name is found on monuments 
from the third dynasty onwards, but a great stimulus was given 
to her worship by the twenty-second (Bubastite) dynasty and 
generally by the increased importance of Lower Egypt in later 
times. Her character seems to have been essentially mild and 
playful, in contrast to Sokhmi and other feline goddesses. The 
Greeks equated Ubasti with their Artemis, confusing her with 
the leonine Tafne, sister of Shoou (Apollo). The Egyptians 
themselves delighted in identifying together goddesses of the 
most diverse forms and attributes; but Ubasti was almost 
indistinguishable in form from Tafne. The name of her son 
Iphthimis (Nfr-tm), pronounced Eftem, may mean “ All-good,” 
and, in the absence of other information about him, ./suggests a 
reason why he was identified with Prometheus. 

See K. Sethe in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclopddie ; E. NavUle, 
BubasHs, and Festival Hall of Osorhon II . ; Herodotus ii, 137-136 ; 
Grenfell and Hunt^ Hibeh Papyri, i. (F. I.L. G.) 

BUGARAMAMGA* a city of Colombia, capital of the depart- 
ment of Santand^, about 185 m. N.N.E. of Bogota. Pop. 
(estimate, 1902) 25,000. It is situated on the Lebrija river, 
5248 ft above soi^vel, in a mounUunous country rich in 
gold, silver and iron mines, and having superior coffee-pro- 
duci^ lamis in the valleys and on the lower slop^. The city 
is laid out widi wide, straight streets, b well l^t, and has 
many publ ic bui ldings of a substantial character. 

BUODABBRS, iSt name ^ven to piratical adventurers of 
differtat nationalities united m their opposition to Spain, who 


maintained themselves chiefly in the Caribbean Sea during the 
17th century. 

The island of Santo Domingo was one of several in the West 
Indies which had early in the x6th centuiy bm almost depopu- 
lated by the oppressive colonial poli^ of Spain. Along its coast 
there were several isolated establishments presided over by 
Spaniards, who were deprived of a convenient market for tlm 
produce of the sofl by the monopolies imposed by the mother 
country. Accordingly English, Dutch and French vessels were 
wdcomed and their cargoes readily bought The island, thinned 
of its former inhabitants, had become the home of immense herds 
of wild cattle ; and it became the habit of smuggle!^ to provision 
at Santo Domingo. The natives still left were skilled in pre- 
serving flesh at their little establishments called boucarfi. The 
adventurers learned “ boucanning ” from the natives ; and 
gradually Hispaniola became the scene of an extensive and illicit 
butcher trade. Spanish monopolies filled the seamen who sailed 
the Caribbean with a natural hate of everything Spanish. The 
pleasures of a roving life, enlivened by occasional skirmishes with 
forces organized and led by Spanish officials, gained upon them. 
Out of such conditions arose the buccaneer, alternately sailor and 
hunter, even occasionally a planter— roving, bold, unscrupulous, 
often savage, with an intense detestation of Spain. As the 
Spaniards would not recognize the right of other races to make 
settlements, or even to trade in the West Indies, the governments 
of France, England and Holland would do nothing to control their 
subjects who invaded the islands. They left them free to make 
setUements at their own risk. Each nation contributed a band of 
colonists, who selected the island of St Kitts or St Christopher, 
in the West Indies, where the settlers of both nations were 
simultaneously planted. The English and French were, however, 
not very friendly ; and in 1629, after the retirement of several of 
the former to an adjoining island, the remaining colonists were 
surprised and partly dispersed by the arrival of a Spanish fleet of 
thirty-nine sail. But on the departure of the fleet the scattered 
bands returned, and encouragement was given to their country- 
men in Santo Domingo. For buccaneering had now become a 
most profitable employment, operations were extended, and a 
storehouse secure from the attacks of the Spaniards was required. 
The small island of Tortuga (north-west of Hispaniola) was seized 
for this purpose in 1630, converted into a magazine for the goods 
of the rivals, and made their headquarters, Santo Domii^o 
itself still continuing their hunting ground. A purely English 
settlement directed V ^ company in London was mai^ at Old 
Providence, an island in the Caribbean Sea, now belonging to 
Colombia. It ^an a little before 1630, and was suppressed by 
the Spaniards in 1641. 

Spain was unable to take immediate action. Eight years later, 
however, watching their opportunity when many buccaneers 
were absent in the larger island, the Spaniards atta^ed Tortuga, 
and massacred every settler they could seize. But the others 
returned; and the buccaneers, now in open hostility to the 
Spanish arms, began to receive recruits from every European 
trading nation, and for three-quarters of a centuiy became the 
scourge of the Spanish- American trade and dominions. 

France, throughout all this, had not been idle. She had named 
the governor of St Kitts “ Governor-General for the French West 
India Islands,” and in 1641 he took possession of Tortuga, 
expelled all English from the island, and attempted the sanie 
with less success in Santo Domingo. England was absorbed in 
the Civil War, and the buccaneers had to maintain themselves 
as best they could,— now mainly on the sea. 

In 1654 the Spaniards regained Tortuga from the French, inte 
whose Imnds it again, however, fell after ux years. But this 
state of affairs was too insecure even for these rovers, and they 
would speedily have succumbed had not a refuge been ^und lor 
them by the fortunate conquest of Jamaica in 1655 by the navy 
of the English Commonwealth. Tli^ conquests were not ntede 
without the aid of ^e buccaneers themselves. The taking and 
re-tdung of Tortuga by the French was always with the assist- 
ance of the roving community ; and at the mn^uest of Jamaica 
Ihe English navy had the same influence in its favour. The 
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buccaneers, in fact, constituted a mercenary navy, ready for em- 
ployment against the power of Spain by any other nation, on 
condition of sharing the plunder ; and they were noted for their 
daring, their cruelty and their extraordinary skill in seamanship. 

Their history now divides itself into three epochs. The first of 
these extends from the period of their rise to the capture of 
Panama by Morgan in 1671, during which time they were 
hampered neither by government aid nor, till near its close, by 
government restriction. The second, from 1671 to the time of 
their greatest power, 1685, when the scene of their operations was 
no longer merely the Caribbean, but principally the whole range 
of the Pacific from California to Chile. The third and last period 
extends from that year onwards ; it was a time of disunion and 
disintegration, when the independence and rude honour of the 
previous periods had degenerated into unmitigated vice and 
brutality. 

It is chiefly during the first period that those leaders flourished 
whose names and doings have been associated with all that was 
really influential in the exploits of the buccaneers — the most 
prominent being Mansfield and Morgan. The floating commerce 
of Spain had by the middle of the j 7th century become utterly 
insignificant. But Spanish settlements remained ; and in 1654 
the first great expedition on land made by the buccaneers, though 
attended by considerable difficulties, was completed by the 
capture and sack of New Segovia, on the mainland of America. 
The Gulf of Venezuela, with its towns of Maracaibo and Gibraltar, 
were attacked and plundered under the command of a Frenchman 
named L’Ollonois, who performed, it is said, the office of execu- 
tioner upon the whole crew of a Spanish vessel manned with 
ninety seamen. Such successes removed the buccaneers further 
and further from the pale of civilized society, fed their revenge, 
and inspired them with an avarice almost equal to that of the 
original settlers from Spain. Mansfield indeed, in 1664, conceived 
the idea of a permanent settlement upon a small island of the 
Bahamas, named New Providence, and Henry Morgan, a Welsh- 
man, intrepid and unscrupulous, joined him. But the untimely 
death of Mansfield nipped in the bud the only rational scheme of 
settlement which seems at any time to have animated this wild 
community ; and Morgan, now elected commander, swept the 
whole Caribbean, and from his headquarters in Jamaica led 
triumphant expeditions to Cuba and the mainland. He was 
leader of the expedition wherein Porto Bello, one of the best- 
fortified ports in the West Indies, was surprised and plundered. 

This was too much for even the adverse European powers ; 
and in 1670 a treaty was concluded between England and Spain, 
proclaiming peace and friendship among the subjects of the two 
sovereigns in the New World, formally renouncing hostilities of 
every kind. Great Britain was to hold all her possessions in the 
New World as her own property (a remarkable concession on the 
part of Spain), and consented, on behalf of her subjects, to forbear 
trading with any Spanish port without licence obtained. 

The treaty was very ill observed in Jamaica, where the 
governor, Thomas Modyford (1620-1679), was in close alliance 
with the “ privateers,*' which was the official title of the buc- 
caneers. He had already granted commissions to Morgan and 
others for a great attack on the Isthmus of Panama, the route by 
which the bullion of the South American mines was carried to 
Porto Bello, to be shipped to Spain. The buccaneers to the 
number of 2000 began by seizing Gvagres, and then marched to 
Panama in 1671. After a difficult journey on foot and in canoes, 
they found themselves nearing the shores of the South Sea and in 
view of the city. On the morning of the tenth day they com- 
menced an engagement which end^ iirthe rout of the defenders 
of the town. It was taken, and, accidentally or not, it was burnt. 
The sack of Panama was accompanied by great barbarities. 
The Spaniards had, however, remo%^ the treasure before the city 
was taken. When the booty was divided, Morgan is accused of 
having defrauded his followers. It is certain that the share per 
man was small, and that many of the buccaneers died of starva- 
tion while trying to return to Jamaica. Modyford was recalled, 
and in 1672 Morgan was called home and imprisoned in the Tower. 
In 1674 liMj^was allowed to come back to the island as lieutenant- 


govemor with Lord Vaughan. He had become so unpopular 
after the expedition of 1671 that he was followed in the streets 
and threatened by the relations of those who had periMied. 
During his later years he was active in suppressing the buccaneers 
who had now inconvenient claims on him. 

From 1671 to 1685 is the time of the greatest dating, prosperity 
and power of the buccaneers. The expedition against Panama 
had not been without its influence. Notwithstanding their many 
successes in the Caribbean and on land, including a second 
plunder of Porto Bello, their thoughts ran frequently on the 
great expedition across the isthmus, and they pictured the 
South Sea as a far wider and more lucrative field for the display 
of their united power. 

In 1680 a body of marauders over 300 strong, well armed and 
provisioned, landed on the shore of Darien and struck across 
the country ; and the cruelty and mismanagement displayed 
in the policy of the Spaniards towards the Indians were now 
revenged by the assistance which the natives eagerly rendered 
to the adventurers. They acted as guides during a difficult 
journey of nine days, kept the invaders well supplied with food, 
provided them with canoes, and only left them after the taking 
of the fort of Santa Maria, when the buccaneers were fairly 
embarked on a broad and safe river which emptied itself into 
the South Sea. With John Coxon as commander they entered 
the Bay of Panama, where rumour had been before them, and 
where the Spaniards had hastily prepared a small fleet to meet 
them. But the vabur of the buccaneers won for them another 
victory ,* within a week they took possession of four Spanish 
ships, and now successes flowed upon them. The Pacific, hitherto 
free from their intrusion, showed many sail of merchant vessels, 
while on land opposition south of the Bay of Panama was of 
little avail, since few were acquainted with the use of fire-arms. 
Coxon and seventy men returned as they had gone, but the others, 
under Sawkins, Sharp and Watling, roamed north and south 
on islands and mainland, and remained for long ravaging the 
coast of Peru. Never short of silver and gold, but often in want 
of the necessaries of life, they continued their practices for a 
little longer ; then, evading the risk of recrossing the isthmus, 
they boldly cleared Cape Horn, and arrived in the Indies. Again, 
in 1683, numbers of them under John Cook departed for the 
South Sea by way of Cape Horn. On (look's death his successor, 
Edward Davis, undoubtedly the greatest and most prudent 
commander who ever led the forces of the buccaneers at sea, met 
with a certain Captain Swan from England, and the two captains 
began a cruise which was disastrous to the Spanish trade in the 
Pacific. 

In 1685 they were joined in the Bay of Panama by large 
numbers of buccaneers who had crossed the isthmus under 
Townley and others. This increased body of men required an 
enlarged measure of adventure, and this in a few months was 
supplied by the viceroy of Peru. That officer, seeing the trade 
of the colony cut off, supplies stopped, towns burned and raided, 
and property harassed by continual raids, resolved by vigorous 
means to put an end to it. But his aim was not easily accom- 
plished. In this same year a Spanish fleet of fourteen sail met, 
but did not engag^e, ten buccaneer vessels which were found 
in the Bay of Panama. 

At this period the power of the buccaneers was at its height. 
But the combination was too extensive for its work, and the 
different nationality of those who composed it was a source of 
growing discord. Nor was the dream of equality ever realized 
for any length of time. The immense spoil obtained on the 
capture of wealthy cities was indeed divided equally. But in 
the gambling and debauchery which followed, nothing was more 
common than that one-half of the conquerors should fiib them- 
selves on the morrow in most pressing want j and while those 
who had retained or increased their share would wilUiwly have 
gone home, the others damoured for renewed attacks. The 
separation of the English and French buccaneers, who together 
presented a united front to the Spanish fle^t in 1685, marks the 
begging of the third and last ep^h m their history. 

^e brilliant exploits begun by the sadt of Leon and Realejo 
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by the English under- Davis have, even in their variety and 
daring, a sameness which deprives them of interest, arid the 
wonderful conf^eracy is now seen to be falling gradually to 
pieces. The skill of Davis at sea was on one occasion displayed 
m a seven days* engagement with two large Spanish vessels, and 
the interest undoubtedly centres in him. Townley and Swan 
had, however, by this time left him, and after cruising together 
for some time, they, too, parted. In 1688 Davis clewed Cape 
Horn and arrived in the West Indies, while Swan’s ship, the 
“ Cygnet,” was abandoned as unseaworthy, after sailing as 
far as Madagascar. Townley had hardly joined the BVench 
buccaneers remaining in the South Sea ere he died, and the 
Frenchmen with their companions crossed New Spain to the 
West Indies. And thus the Pacific, ravaged so long by this 
powerful and mysterious band of corsairs, was at length at peace. 

The West Indies had by this time b^ome hot enough even 
for the banded pirates. They hung doggedly along the coasts 
of Jamaica and Santo Domingo, but their day was nearly over. 
Only once again — at the siege of Carthagena — did they appear 
great ; but even then the expedition was not of their making, 
and they were mere auxiliaries of the French regular forces. 
After the treachery of the French commander of this expedition 
a spirit of unity and despairing energy seemed reawakened in 
them ; but this could not avert and scarcely delayed the rapidly 
approaching extinction of the community. 

The French and English buccaneers could not but take sides 
in the war which had arisen between their respective countries 
in 1689. Thus was broken the bond of unity which had for 
three-quarters of a century kept the subjects of the two nations 
together in schemes of aggression upon a common foe. In the 
short peace of 1697-1700 England and France were using all 
their influence, both in the Old World and in the New, to in- 
gratiate themselves into the favour of the king of Spain. With 
the resumption of hostilities in 1700 and the rise of Spain 
consequent upon the accession of the French claimant to the 
throne the career of the buccaneers was effectually closed. 

But the fall of the buccaneers is no more accounted for fully 
by these circumstances than is their rise by the massacre of the 
islanders of Santo Domingo. There was that in the very nature 
of the community which, from its birth, marked it as liable to 
speedy decline. 

The principles which bound the buccaneers together were, 
first the desire for adventure and gain, and, in the second place, 
hatred of the Spaniard. The first was hardly a sufficient bond 
of union, among men of different nationalities, when booty 
could be had nearly always by private venture under the colours 
of the separate European powers. Of greater validity was their 
second and great principle of union, namely, that they warred 
not with one another, nor with every one, but with a single and a 
common foe. For while the buccaneer forces included English, 
French and Dutch sailors, and were complemented occasionally 
by bands of native Indians, there are few instances during the 
time of their prosperity and growth of their falling upon one 
another, and treating their fellows with the savagery which 
they exulted in displaying against the subjects of Spain. The 
exigencies, moreover, of their perilous career readily wasted 
their suddenly acquired gains. 

Settled labour, the warrant of real wealth, was unacceptable 
to those who lived by promoting its insecurity. Re^lar trade — 
though rendered attractive by smu^ling--^d pearl gatherii^ 
and similar operations which were spiced with risk, were open in 
vain to them, and in the absence of any domestic life, a hand-to- 
mouth system of supply and demand rooted out gradu^y the 
prudence which accompanies any mode of settled existence. 
In everything the pcdicy of the buccaneers, from the beginning 
to the end of thehr career, was one of pure destruction, and was, 
therefore, ultimately suicidal. 

Their great importance in history lies in the fact ^t they 
opened tSe eyes of the world, and specially of the nations fr(nn 
whom these buccaneers had sprung, to the whole system of 
Spanish- American government and commerce— the former in 
its rottenness, and the latter in its possibilities in other hands. 


From this, then, along with o^er causes, dating primarily from 
the helplessness and presumption of Spain, there arose the . West 
Indian possessions of Holland, England and Frimce. 

A work published at Amsterdam in 1678, entitled D$ Am^ricaiHsekt 
Z$$ RxHmn, from the pen of a buccaneer named Exquemelin. was 
translated into several European Unguages. receiving additions at the 
hands of the different translatoia. The French translation by From- 
tigniftres is named Histoin d^s avamiuritrs qui ss sotU iignmsM dan$ 
Us Indss : the English edition is entitled Tis BwanUrs m Amsrica* 
Other works are Raynal's History of the Settlements and Trade of the 
Europeans in the East and IVest Indies, book x., English translation 
1782; Dampier's Voyages', Geo. W. Thombury's afonarcks of the 
Main, &c. » Lionel Wafer's Voyage and I)§sSctiption of the 

Isthmus of America (1^9) ; and the Histoxre de VisU EspagnoU, &e,, 
and Histoire et description gtnirale de la NouvelU France of P8re 
Charlevoix. The statements in these works are to be rocbived with 
caution. A really authentic narrative, however, is Captain James 
Burney's History of the Buccaneers of America (London. t8i6L 
The Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series (London, i860 et seq.). 
contains much evidence for the history of the buccaneers in the 
West Indies. (D. H.) 


BUCCABl (Serbo-Croatian Bokor), a royal free town of 
Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary : situated in the county of ModruS- 
Fiume, 7 m. S.E. of Fiume, on a small bay of the Adriatic Sea. 
Pop. (1900) 1870. The Hungarian state railway from Zikfuiyand 
Agram terminates ij m. from Buccari. The harbour, though 
sometimes dangerous to approach, affords good anchorage to 
smalt vessels. Owing to competition from Fiume, Buccan lost 
the greater part of its trade during the 19th century. The staple 
industry is boatbuilding, and there is an active coasting trade 
in fish, wine, wood and coal. The tunny-fishery is of some 
importance. In the neighbourhood of the town is the old castle 
of Buccarica, and farther south the flourishing little port of 
Porto R 4 or Kraljevica. 

BUCCINA (more correctly Butina, Gr. pvKdvrj^ connected with 
bucca, cheek, and Gr. a brass wind instrument extensively 
used in the ancient Roman army. The Roman iiutrument 
consisted of a brass tube measuring some ii or 12 ft. in length, 
of narrow cylindrical bore, and played by means of a cup-shaped 
mouthpiece. The tube is 
bent round upon itself 
from the mouthpiece to 
the bell in the shape of 
a broad C and is strength- 
ened by means of a bar 
across the curve, which 
the performer grasps 
while playing, in order 
to steady the instrument ; 
the bell curves over his 
head or shoulder as in 
the modern helicon. 

Three Roman buccinas 
were found among the 
ruins of Pompeii and are 
now deposited in the 
museum at Naples. V. 

C Mahillon, of Brussels | , 

has made a facsimile of 
one of these instruments ; 
it is in G and has almost 
the same harmonic scries as the French horti and the 
trumpet. The buccina, the cornu (see Horn), and the tuba 
were used as signal instruments in the Roman army ana 
camp to sound the four night watches (hence known as 
buccina prima, secunda, &c.), to summon them by means of the 
special signal known as classicum, and to give orders.^ Fronttnus 
relates* that a Roman general, who had been surrounded by 
the enemy, escaped during the night by means of the stratugem 
of leaving behind him a buccinator (trumpeter), who spunded 



Fig. 1.— ’Buccina in the Natloiial 
Museum. Naples. 


1 See Catalogue descriplif (Ghent, 1880). p. 330. and fflnsttation, 
vol. ii (1896). p, 30. 

• Livy vii. 35, xxvi. 15 ; Prop. v. 4, 63 ; Tac. Arm, xv. 30 ; 
Vegetius, De re militari, ii. 22, hi. 5 ; Polyb, vi 363, xhr. 3, 7. 

* Stratagematicon, i 5, f 17- 
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the watches throughout the night.' Vegetius gives brief descrip- 
tions of the three instruments, which suffice to establish their 
identity ; the tuba, he says, is straight ; the buccina is of bronze 
bent in the form of a circle.''^ 

The buccina, in respect of its technical construction and 
acoustic properties, was the ancestor of both trumpet and 
trombone ; the connexion is further established by the deriva- 
tion of the words Sackbut and Posaune{t\it German for trombone) 
from buccina. The relation was fullv recognized in Germany 

during the 15th and 16^ 
centuries, as two trans- 
lations of Vegetius, pub- 
lished at Ulm in 1470, 
and at Augsburg in 1534, 
clearly demonstrate : 

Bucina das ist die trumet 
Oder pusan” ■ (“the bucina 
is the trumpet or trom- 
bone ”), and “ Bucina ist 
die trummet die wirt ausz 
und eingezogen ” ^ (“ the 
bucina is the trumpet which 
is drawn out and in ”), A 
French translation by Jean 
de Meung (Paris, 1488),'^ 
renders the pass^e (chap. iii. 5) thus: “Trompe est longue 
et droite ; buisine est courte et reflechist en li meisme si 
comme partie de cercle.” On Trajan’s column the tuba, 
the cornu and the buccina are distinguishable. Other illustra- 
tions of the buccina may be seen in Fran9ois Mazois’ Les 
Ruines de PompH (Paris, 1824-1838), pt. iv. pi. xlviii. fig. 1, 
and in J. N. von Wilmowsky’s Eine romische Villa zu Nennig 
(Bonn, 1865), pi. xii. (mosaics), where the buccinator is accom- 
panied on &e hydraulus. The military buccina described is 
a much more advanced instrument than its prototype the 
buccina marina^ a primitive trumpet in the shape of a conical 
shell, often having a spiral twist, which in poetry is often called 
concha. The buccina marina is frequently depicted in the hands 
of Tritons (Macrobius i. 8), or of sailors, as for instance on 
terra-cotta lamp shown by G. P. Bellori {Lucernae veterum 



sepulcrales iconicaCf 1702, 
iii. 12). The highly im- 
aginative writer of the 
apocryphal letter of St 
Terome to Dardanus also 
has a word to say con- 
cerning the buccina among 
the Semitic races: “Bucca 
vocatur tuba apud Hebreos : 
deinde per diminutioncm 
buccina dicitur.’* After the 
fall of the Roman empire 
the art of bending metal 
tubes was gradually lost, 
and although the buccina 
_ _ , .... survived in Europe both 

of construction during the 
middle ages, it lost for ever the characteristic curve like a 
C which it possessed in common with the cornu, an in- 
•trument having a conical bore of wider calibre. Although 
we regard the buccina as essentially Roman, an instrument 



> For another instance see Caesar. Comm. l^ell. Civ. ii. 35. 

■ Vegetius. cit. Hi. 5. 

• #.7* * Idem, iii. 5. 

• A edited by Ulytwe Robert has been published by the 

Soc. d^ Andefia Textes Francais (Paris. 1897). 

• See Xonrad Cichorius. Dw Reliejs dee Traiansdide, 3 vds, of 
texStM! 2 portfolios of heliogravures (Berlin, 1896, &c.). lEid. i. pi. x. 
bui^^ll|iia and tubae ; pi. viii. buccina ; pi. Ixxvi. buccina and two 
o»aa.: pi. XX. cornu. Ac. ; or W. Froehner, La Cohnne de Trajan 
(Fwris. 1872). vd. i, pi. xx^. xxxvi.. IL, totne ii. pL Ixvi.. tome Hi. 
pL cxxxiv., Ac. 


of the same type, but probably straight and of kindred 
name, was widely known and used in the East, in Persia, 
Arabia and among the Semitic races. After a lapse of years 
during which records are almost wanting, the buccina reappeared 
all over Europe as the busine, buisine, pusin, busaun, pusun, 
posaun, bus^ (Slav), &c. ; whether it was a Romaq survival or a 
re-introduction through the Moors of Spain in the West and the 
Byzantine empire in the East, we have no records to show. An 
nth-century mural painting representing the Last Judgment 
in the cathedral of S. Angelo in Formis (near Capua), shows the 
angels blowing the last trump on busines.*^ 

There are two distinct forms of the busine which may be traced 
during the middle ages :—{i) a long str^ht tube (fig. 2) con- 
sisting of 3 to 5 joints of narrow cylindrical bore, the last joint 
alone being conical and ending in a pommel-shaped bell, precisely 
as in the curved buccina (fig. 1); (2I a long straight cylindrical 
tube of somewhat wider bore than the busine, ending in a wide 
bell curving out abruptly from the cylindrical tube (fig. 3). 

The history of the development of the trumpet, the sackbut and 
the trombone from the buccina will be found more fully treated 
under those headings ; for th& part played by the buccina in the 
evolution of the French horn see Horn. (K. S.) 

BUCCLEUCH, DUKES OF. The substantial origin of the 
ducal house of the Scotts of Buccleuch dates back to the large 
grants of lands in Scotland to Sir Walter Scott of Kirkurd and 
Buccleuch, a border chief, by James II., in consequence of the 
fall of the 8th earl of Douglas (1452); but the family traced 
their descent back to a Sir Richard le Scott (1249-1285). The 
estate of Buccleuch is in Selkirkshire. Sir Walter Scott of 
Branxholm and Buccleuch (d. 1552) distinguished himself at 
the battle of Pinkie (1547), and furnished material for his later 
namesake’s famous poem. The Lay of the Last Minstrel; and his 
great-grandson Sir Walter (1565-1611) was created Lord Scott 
of Buccleuch in 1606. An earldom followed in 1619. The 
second earl’s daughter Anne (1651-1732), who succeeded him 
as a countess in her own right, married in 1663 the famous duke 
of Monmouth {g.v.), who was then created xsl duke of Buccleuch ; 
and her grandson Francis became 2nd duke. The latter’s son 
Henry (1746-1812) became 3rd duke, and in 1810 succeeded 
also, on the death of William Douglas, 4th duke of Queensberry, 
to that dukedom as well as its estates and other honours, accord- 
ing to the entail executed by his own great-grandfather, the 2nd 
duke of Queensberry, in 1706 ; he married the duke of Montagu's 
daughter, and was f^ous for his generosity and benefactions. 
His son Charles William Henry (d. 1819), grandson Walter 
Francis Scott (1806-1884), and great-grandson William Henry 
Walter Montagu Douglas Scott (b. 1831), succeeded in turn as 
4th, 5th and 6th dukes of Buccleuch and 6th, 7th and 8th 
dukes of Queensberry. The 5th duke was lord privy seal 1842- 
1846, and president of the council 1846. It was he who at a 
cost of over £500,000 made the harbour at Granton, near Edin- 
burgh. He was president of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries and of the British Association. 
The 6th duke sat in the House of Commons as Conservative 
M.P. for Midlothian, 1853-1868 and 1874-1880; his wife, a 
daughter of the ist duke of Abercom, held the office of 
mistress of the robes. 

See Sir W. Fraser, The .Scotts of Buccleuch (1878). 

BUf^iTAUR (Ital. bucintoro), the state galley of the doges 
of Venice, on which, every year on Ascension day up to 1789, 
they put into the Adriatic in order to perform the ceremony of 
“weddii^ the sea.*’ The name bucintoro is derived from the 
Ital. buzino d* oro, “ golden bark,” latinized in the middle ages 
as bucentaurus on the analogy of a supposed Gr. jSotwcvravpos, 
ox - centaur (from /3ovs and utvravpoii). This led to the 
explanation of the name as derived from the head of an ox 
having served as the galley’s figurehead. Ibis derivation is, 
however, fanciful ; the name bucentaurus is unknown in ancient 
mythology, and the figurehead of the buoentaurs, of which 
representations have come down to us, is the lion of St Mark. 

^ See F. X. Kraus. ** Die WandgemUde von San Angelo in Formis/' 
in Jahfbuch der kgl. preuts, Kunsisamml. (1893). pl* i^ 
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The name bucentaur seems, indeed, to have been given to any 
mat and sumptuous Venetian galley. Du Cange {Gloss., s.v. 

Bucentaurus **) quotes from the chronicle of the doge Andrea 
Dandolo (d. 1354) : cum uno artificioso et solemni Bucentauro, 
super quo venii usque ad S. Clementem, quo jam pervenerat 
principalior et solemnior Bucentaurus cum consiliariis, See. The 
last and most magnificent of the bucentaurs, built in 1729, was 
destroyed by the French in 1798 for the sake of its golden 
decorations. Remains of it are preserved at Venice in the 
Museo C ivico Correr and in the Arsenal ; in the latter there is 
also a fine model of it. 

The “ Marriage of the Adriatic,’* or more correctly “ of the 
sea” (Sposedmo del Mar) was a ceremony symbolizing the 
maritime dominion of Venice. The ceremony, established about 
A.D. 1000 to commemorate the doge Orseolo II. ’s conquest 
of Dalmatia, was originally one of supplication and placation, 
Ascension day being chosen as that on which the doge had set 
out on his expedition. The form it took was a solemn procession 
of boats, headed by the doge’s maesta nave, afterwards the 
Bucentaur (from 1311) out to sea by the Lido port. A prayer 
was offered that “ for us and all who sail thereon the sea may b^ 
calm and quiet,” whereupon the doge and the others were 
solemnly aspersed with holy water, the rest of which was thrown 
into the sea while the priests chanted “ Purge me with hyssop 
and I shall be clean ” To this ancient ceremony a sacramental 
character was given by Pope Alexander III. in 1177, in return 
for the services rendered by Venice in the struggle against the 
emperor Frederic k I. The pope drew a ring from his finger and, 
giving it to the doge, bade him cast such a one into the sea each 
year on Ascension day, and so wed the sea. Henceforth the 
ceremonial, instead of placatory and expiatory, became nuptial. 
Every year the doge dropped a consecrated ring into the sea, 
and with the words Desponsamus te, mare (We wed thee, sea) 
declared Venice and the sea to be indissolubly one (see H. F. 
Brown, Venice, London, 1893, pp. 69, no). 

BUCEPHALUS (Gr. povK€<lia\os), the favourite Thracian 
horse of Alexander the Great, which died in 326 b.c., either of 
wounds received in the battle on the Hydaspes, or of old age. 
In commemoration Alexander built the aty of Bucephala 
(Boukej)hala), the site of which is almost certainly to be identified 
with a mound on the bank of the river opposite the modem 
Jhelum. 

See especially Arrian v. 20 ; other stories in Plutarch, Alex. 6 ; 
Curtins vi. 8. For the identification of Bucephala. Vincent A. 
Smith, Early Hint, of India (2nd ed., igo8). pp. O5, 66 note. 

BUCER (or Butzer), MARTIN (x4qi-i 551), German Protestant 
reformer, was born in 1491 at Schlettstadt in Alsace. In 1506 
he entered the Dominican order, and was sent to study at 
Heidelberg. There he became acquainted with the works of 
Erasmus and Luther, and was present at a disputation of the 
latter with sc^rae of the Romanist doctors. He became a convert 
to the reformed opinions, abandoned his order by papal dispensa- 
tion in 152T, and soon afterwards married a nun. In 1522 he 
was pastor at Landstuhi in the palatinate, and travelled hither 
and thither propagating the reformed doctrine. After his ex- 
communication in 1523 he made his headquarters at Strassburg, 
where he succeeded Matthew Zell. Henry VIII. of England 
asked his advice in connexion with the divorce from Catherine 
of Aragon. On the question of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, Bucer’s opinions were decidedly Zwinglian, but he was 
anxious to maintain church unity with the Lutheran party, 
and constantly endeavoured, especially after Zwingli’s death, 
to formulate a statement of belief that would unite Lutheran, 
south German and Swiss reformers. Hence the charge of 
ambiguity and obscurity which has been laid against him. In 
1548 he was $ent for to Augsburg to sign the agreement, called 
tile Interim, between the CStholics and Protestants. His stout 
opposition to thb project exposed him to many difficulties, and 
he was glad to accept Cranmer’s invitation to make his home 
in England. On his arrival in 1549 he was appointed regius 
professor of divinity at Cambridge. Edward VI. and the 
protector Somerset showed him much favour and he was con- 
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suited as to the revisbn of the Book of Ccmimon Prayer, But 
on the 27th of February 1551 he died, and was buried in the 
university church with great state. In 1557, by Mary’s com- 
missioners, his body was dug up and burnt, and his tomb 
demolished; it was subsequently reconstructed by order of 
Elizabeth. Bucer is said to have written ninety-six treatises, 
among them a translation and exposition of the Psalms and a 
work De regno Ckristi. His name is familiar in English literature 
from the use made of his doctrines by Milton m his divorce 
treatises. 

A collected edition of his writings has never been published. A 
volume known as the Tomus Anglicanus (Basel. 1377J contains those 
written in England. See J , W. &ium. Capita and Butm (Strassburg, 
x86o) ; A. Erichson, Martin Butzer (189X) ; and the articles in tlxe 
Diet. Nat. Bing, (by A. W. Ward), and in Herzog-Hauek's Real- 
encyhlopddie (by Paul Grunberg). 

BUCK, CHRISTIAN LEOPOIJ) VON, Baron (1774-1853), 
German geologist and geographer, a member of an ancient and 
noble Prussian family, was born at Stolpe in Pomerania on the 
26th of April 1774. In 1790-1793 he studied at the mining 
school of Freiberg under Werner, one of his fellow-students 
there being Alexander von Humboldt. He afterwards completed 
his education at the universities of Halle and Gottingen. His 
Versuch einer mineralogischen Beschreibung von Landeck (Breslau, 
1797) was translated into French (Paris, X805), and into English 
as Attempt at a Mineradogical Description of Landeck (Edinburgh, 
1810) ; he also published in 1802 Entwurf einer geognostisehen 
Beschreibung von ScMesien (Geognostiseke Beobachtungen auf 
Reisen durch Deutschland und Italien, Band i.). He was at this 
time a zealous upholder of the Neptunian theory of his illustrious 
master. In 1797 he met Humboldt at Salzburg, and with him 
explored the geological formations of Styria, and the adjoining 
Alps. In the spring of the following year, von Buch extended 
his excursions into Italy, where his faith in the Neptunian theory 
was shaken. In his previous works he had advocated the 
aqueous origin of bas^tic and other formations. In 1799 he 
paid his first visit to Vesuvius, and again in 1805 he returned to 
study the volcano, accompanied by Humboldt and Gay Lussac. 
They had the good fortune to witness a remarkable eruption, 
which supplied von Buch with data for refuting many erroneous 
ideas then entertained regarding volcanoes. In 1802 he had 
i explored the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne. The aspect of the 
Puy de Dome, with its cone of trachyte and its strata of basaltic 
lava, induced him to abandon as untenable the doctrines of 
Werner on the formation of these rocks. The scientific results 
of his investigations he embodied in his Geognostiseke Beobach- 
tungen auf Reisen durch Deutschland und Italien (Berlin, 1802- 
1809). From the south of Europe von Buch repaired to the 
north, and spent two years among the Scandinavian islands, 
making many important observations on the geography of 
plants, on climatology and on geology. He showed that many 
of the erratic blocks on the North German plains must have 
come from Scandinavia. He also established the fact that the 
whole of Sweden is slowly but continuously rising above the 
level of the sea from Frederikshald to Abo. The details of these 
discoveries are given in his Reise durch Nonoegen und Lappland 
(Berlin, 1810). In 181 5 he visited the Canaiy Islands in comply 
with Christian Smith, the Norwegian botanist. His observations 
here convinced him that these and other islands of the Atlantic 
owed their existence to volcanic action of the most intense kind, 
and that the groups of islands in the South Sea are the remains 
of a pre-existing continent. The physical description of the 
Canary Islands was published at Berlin in 1825, and this work 
alone is regarded as an enduring monument of his labours. 
After leaving the Canaries von Buch proceeded to the Hebrides 
and the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. Palaeontology also 
claimed his attention, and he described in 1831 and later years 
a number of Cephalopods, Brachiopods and Cystidea, and 
pointed out their stratigraphicai importance. In addition to the 
works already mentioned von Buch published in 183^ the 
magnificent Geological Map of Germany (42 sheets, ^lin). 
His geological excursions were continued vathout interruprion 
till his 78th year. Eight months before h» deatli he visited 
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the mountains of Auvergne ; and on returning home he read a 
paper on the Jurassic formation before the Academy of Berlin. 
He died at Berlin on the 4th of March 1853. Von Buch had 
inherited from his father a fortune more than sufficient for his 
wants. He was never married, and was unembarrassed by 
family ties. His excursions were always taken on foot, with 
a staff in his hand, and the large pockets of his overcoat filled 
with papers and geological instruments. Under this guise, the 
passer-by would not easily have recognized the man whom 
Humboldt pronounced the greatest geologist of his time. 

V complete edition of hit. works was published at Berlin (1867- 
1883). 

BUCH AN» EARIB OF. The earldom of Mar and Buchan was 
one of the seven original Scottish earldoms ; later, Buchan was 
separated from Mar, and among the early carls of Buchan were 
Alexander Comyn (d. 1289), John Comyn (d. c. 1313), both 
constables of .Scotland, and Henry Beaumont (d. 1340). who 
had married a Comyn. John Comyn’s wife, Isabel, was the 
countess of Buchan who crowned Robert the Bruce king at 
Scone in 1306, and was afterwards imprisoned at Berwick ; not, 
however, in a cage hung on the wall of the castle. About 1382 
Sir Alexander Stewart (d. c. 1404), the “ wolf of Badenoch,” a 
.son of King Robert II., became earl of Buchan, and the Stewarts 
appear to have held the earldom for about a century and a half, 
although not in a direct line from Sir Alexander.^ Among the 
most celebrated of the Stewart earls were the Scottish regent, 
Robert, duke of Albany, and his son John, who was rnade 
constable of France and was killed at the battle of Verneuil in 
1424. In 1617 the earldom came to James Erskine (d. 1640), a 
son of John Erskine, 2nd (or 7th) earl of Mar, whose wife Mary 
had inherited it from her father, James Douglas (d. 1601), and 
from that time it has been retained by the Erskines. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of the later earls of Buchan was 
the eccentric David Steuart Erskine, i ith earl ( 1 742-1829), a son 
of Henry David, 10th earl (d. 1767), and brother of Henry 
Erskine and of Thomas, Lord Erskine (<y. t'.). His per- 
tinacity was instrumental in effecting a change in Uie method of 
electing Scottish representative peers, and in 1780 he succeeded 
ill founding the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. Among his 
correspondents was Horace Walpole, and he wrote an Essay 
on the Lives of Fletcher of Salinun and the Poet Thomson (1792), 
and other writings. He died at his residence at Dryburgh in 
April 1829, leaving no legitimate children, and was followed as 
1 2th earl by his nephew Henry David (1783-1857), the ancestor 
of the present peer. The nth earl’s natural son, Sir David 
Erskine (1772-1837), who inherited his father’s unentailed 
estates, was an antiquary and a dramatist. 

BUCHAN, ELSPETH' (1738-1791), founder of a Scottish re- 
ligious sect known as the Buchanites, was the daughter of John 
Simpson, proprietor of an inn near Banff. Having quarrelled 
with her husband, Robert Buchan, a potter of Greenock, she 
settled with her children in Glasgow, where she was deeply 
impressed by a sermon preached by Hugh White, minister of 
the Relief church at Irvine. She persuaded White and others 
that she was a saint with a special mission, that in fact she was 
the woman, and White the man-child, described in Revelations 
xii. White was condemned by the presbytery, and the sect, 
which ultimately numbered forty-six adherents, was expelled 
by the magistrates in 1784 and settled in a farm, consisting 
of one room and a loft, known as New Cample in Dumfriesshire. 
Mrs Buchan claimed prophetic inspiration and pretended to 
confer the Holy Ghost upon her followers by breathing upon 
them ; they believed that the millennium was near, and that they 
would not die, but be translated. It Appears that they had 
c'ommuntty of wives and lived on funds provided by the richer 
members. Robert Bums, the poet, in a letter dated Augiwt 
1784, describes the sect as idle and immoral. In 1785 White 
and Mrs Buchan published a Divine Dictionary ^ hwt the sect 
biote up on the death of its founder in spite of I^ite’s attempts 

' ^ tn August 1006, during some excavations at Dunkeld, remains 
Alkie found which are supposed to be those of Alexander Stewart. 
fhh''*woUof Badenoch.'* 


to prove that she was only in a trance. Even ^ite was eventu- 
ally undeceived. Andrew Innes, the last survivor, died in 1848. 
See J. Train, The Buchanites from First to Last (Edinburgh, 1846). 

BUCHAN, PETER (1790-1854), Scottish editor, was bom 
at Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, in 1790. In 1816 he started in 
business as a printer at Peterhead, and was suc9essful enough 
to be able eventually to retire and devote himself to the collection 
and editing of Scottish ballads. His Ancient Ballads and Songs 
of the North of Scotland (1828) contained a large number of 
hitherto unpublished ballads, and newly discovered versions 
of existing ones. Another collection made by him was published 
by the Percy Society under the title Scottish Traditional Versions 
of Ancient Ballads Two unpublished volumes of Buchan's 
ballad collections are in the British Museum. He died on the 
19th of September 1854. 

BUCHANAN, CLAUDIUS (1766-1815), English divine, was 
born at Cambuslang, near Glasgow, and educated at the univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Cambridge. He was ordained in 1795, 
and after holding a chaplaincy in India at Barrackpur (1797- 
1799) was appointed Calcutta chaplain and vice-principal of 
the college of Fort William. In this capacity he did much to 
advance Christianity and native education in India, especially 
by organizing systematic translations of the Scriptures. An 
account of his travels in the south and west of India, which added 
considerably to our knowledge of nature life, is given in his 
Christian Researches in Asia (Cambridge, 1811). After b Is return 
to England in 1808, he still took an active part in matters con- 
nected with India, and by his book entitled Colonial Ecclesiastical 
Establishment (London, 1813), he assisted in settling the contro- 
versy of 1813, which ended in the establishment of the Indian 
episcopate. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1506-1582), Scottish humanist, was 
born in February 1506. His father, a younger son of an old 
family, was the possessor of the farm of Moss, in the parish 
of Killeam, Stirlingshire, but he died at an early age, leaving 
his widow and children in poverty. His mother, Agnes Heriot, 
was of the family of the Heriots of Trabroun, Haddingtonshire, 
of which George Heriot, founder of Heriot's hospital, was also 
a member. Buchanan is said to have attended Killearn school, 
but not much is known of his early education. In 1520 he was 
sent by his uncle, James Heriot, to the university of Paris, where, 
as he tells us in an autobiographical sketch, he devoted himself 
to the writing of verses “ partly by liking, partly by compulsion 
(that being then the one task prescribed to youth),” In 1522 
his uncle died, and Buchanan being thus unable to continue 
longer in Paris, returned to Scotland. After recovering from 
a severe illness, he joined the French auxiliaries who had been 
brought over by John Stewart, duke of Albany, and took part 
in an unsuccessful inroad into England (see the account in his 
Hist, of Scotland). In the following year he entered the university 
of St Andrews, where he graduated B.A. in 1525. He had gone 
there chiefly for the purpose of attending the celebrated John 
Major’s lectures on logic ; and when that teacher removed to 
Paris, Buchanan followed him in 1526. In 1527 he graduated 
B.A., and in 1528 M.A. at Paris. Next year he was app>ointed 
regent, or professor, in the college of Sainte-Barbe, and taught 
there for upwards of three years. In 1529 he was elected Pro- 
curator of the “ German Nation ” in the university of Paris, 
and was re-elected four times in four successive months. He 
resigned his regentship in 1531, and in 1532 became tutor to 
Gilbert Kennedy, 3rd earl of Cassilis, with whom he returned 
to Scotland about the beginning of 1537. 

At this period Buchanan was content to assume the same 
attitude towards the Church of Rome that Erasmus maintained. 
He did not repudiate its doctrines, but considered himself free 
to criticize its practice. Though he listened with mterest to the 
arguments of Ae Reformers, he did not join their ranks before 
1553. His first production in Scotland, when he was in Lord 
Cassilis's household in the west country^, was the poem Somnium, 
a satirical attack upon the Franciscan friars and monastic life 
generally. This assault on the monks was not displeasing to 
James V.| who eng^ed Buchanan as tutor to one of his natural 
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sons, Lord James Stewart (not the son who was afterwards 
the regent Murray), and encouraged him to a stUl more daring 
effort, in these circumstances the poems Pdinodia and Fran- 
ciscanus & Fratres were written, and, although they remained 
unpublished for many years, it is not surprising that the author 
became an object of bitterest hatred to the order and their 
friends. Nor was it yet a safe matter to assail the church. In 
1539 there was a bitter persecution of t!.e Lutherans, and 
Buchanan among others was arrested. He managed to effect 
his escape and with considerable difficulty made his way to 
U>ndon and thence to Paris. In Paris, however, he found his 
enemy, Cardinal David Beaton, who was there as an ambassador, 
and on the invitation of Andre de Gouv6a, proceeded to Bor- 
deaux. Gouv6a was then principal of the newly founded college 
of Guienne at Bordeaux, and by his exertions Buchanan was 
appointed professor of Latin. During his residence here several 
of his best works, the translations of Medea and AlcesUs, and the 
two dramas, Jephthes (sive Votum) and Baptistes {sive Calumnia)^ 
were completed. Montaigne was Buchanan's pupil at Bordeaux 
and acted in his tragedies. In the essay Of Presumption he 
classes Buchanan with Aurat, B^za, de L’Hopital, Montdore 
and Turnebus, as one of the foremost Latin poets of his time. 
Here also Buchanan formed a lasting friendship with Julius 
('aesar Scali^cr ; in later life he won the admiration of Joseph 
Scaliger, who wrote an epigram on Buchanan which contains 
the couplet, famous in its day - 

“ Imperil fucrat Romani Scotia limes ; 

Romani eloquii Scotia limes erit ? 

In 1542 or 1 543 he returned to Paris, and in 1544 was appointed 
regent in the college of Cardinal Ic Moinc. Among his colleagues 
were the renowned Muretus and Turnebus. 

In 1547 Buclianan joined the band of French and Portuguese 
humanists who had liecn invited by Andre de Gouvda to lecture 
in the Portuguese university of Coimbra. The French mathe- 
matician lilie Vinci, and the Portuguese historian, Jeronimo 
de Osorio, were among his colleagues ; Gouv^a, called by 
Montaigne le plus grand principal de France^ was rector of the 
university, which had reached the summit of its prosperity 
under the patronage of King John III. But the rectorship had 
been coveted by Diogo de Gouvea, uncle of Andre and formerly 
head of Saintc-Barbe. It is probable that before Andre’s death 
at the end of 1547 Diogo had uiged the Inquisition to attack 
him and his staff ; up to i go6, when the records of the trial were 
first published in full, Buchanan’s biographers generally attri- 
buted the attack to the influence of Ordinal Beaton, the Fran- 
ciscans, or the Jesuits, and the whole history of Buchanan’s 
residence in Portugal was extremely obscure. 

A commis.sion of inquiry was appointed in Octol^er 1549 and 
reported in June 1550. Buchanan and two Portuguese, Diogo 
de Teivc and JoSo da Costa (who had succeeded to the rector- 
ship), were committed for trial. Teive and Costa were found 
guilty of various offences against public order, and the evidence 
shows that there was ample reason for a judicial inquiry. 
Buclianan was accused of Lutheran and Judaistic practices. 
He defended himself with conspicuous ability, courage and 
frankness, admitting that some of the charges were true. About 
June 1551 he was sentenced to abjure his errors, and to be im- 
prisoned in the monastery of Sfto Bento in Lisbon. Here he 
was compelled to listen to edifying discourses from the monks, 
whom he found “ not unkind but ignorant.” In his leisure he 
began to translate the Psalms into Latin verse. After seven 
months he was released, on condition that he remained in Lisbon ; 
and on the 28th of February 1552 this restriction was annulled. 
Buchanan at once sailed for England, but soon made his way 
to Paris, where in 1553 he was appointed regent in the college 
of Boncourt. He remained in that post for two years, and then 
accepted the office of tutor to the son of the Marshal de Brissac. 
It was almost certainly during this last stay in France, where 
Protestantism was being repressed with great severity by 
Francis I., that Buchanan ranged himself on the side of the 
Calvinists. 

In 1560 or 1561 he returned to Scotland, and in April 1562 


wc find him installed as tutor to the young queen Mary, who was 
accustomed to read Livy with him daily. Buchanan now openly 
joined the Protestant, or Reformed Church, and in 1566 was 
appointed by the earl of Murray principal of St Leonard’s 
College, .St Andrews. Two years before he had received from the 
queen the valuable gift of the revenues of Crossraguel Abbey. 
He was thus in good circumstances, and his fame w'as steadily 
increasing. So great, indeed, was his reputation for learning and 
administrative capacity that, though a layman, he was made 
moderator of the general assembly in 1567. He had sat in the 
assemblies from 1563. 

Buchanan accompanied the regent Murray into England, 
and his Detectio (published in 1572) was produced to the com- 
missioners at Westminster. In 1570, after the assassination of 
Murray, he was appointed one of the preceptors of the youi^ 
king, and it was through his tuition that James VI. acquired his 
scholarship. While discharging the functions of royal tutor 
he also held other important offices. He was for a short time 
director of chancery, and then became lord privy seal, a post 
which entitled him to a seat in the parliament. He appears to 
have continued in this office for some years, at least till 1579. 
He died on the 28th of September 1582. 

His last years had been occupied with two of his most im- 
portant works. The first was the treatise De Jure Regni apud 
ScotoSf published in 1579. In this famous work, composed in 
the form of a dialogue, and evidently intended to instil sound 
political principles into the mind of his pupil, Buchanan lays 
down the doctrine that the source of all political power is the 
people, that the king is bound by those conditions under which 
the supreme power was first committed to his hands, and that it 
is lawful to resist, even to punish, tyrants. Tlic importance of 
the work is proved by the persistent efforts of the legislature to 
, suppress it during the century following its publication. It 
was condemned by act of parliament in 1584, and again in 1664 ; 
and in 1683 it was burned by the university of Oxford. The 
second of his larger works is the history of Scotland, Rerum 
Scoiicarum Hisioria, completed shortly before his death (1579), 
and published in 1582. It is of great value for the period person- 
ally known to the author, which occupies the greater portion of 
the book. The earlier part is based, to a considerable extent, 
on the legendary history of Boece. Buchanan’s purpose was to 
“ purge ” the national histoiy^ “ of sum Inglis lyis and Scottis 
vanite ” (Letter to Randolph), but he exaggerated his freedom 
from partisanship and unconsciously criticized his work when 
he said that it would “ content few and displease many.” 

Buchanan is one of Scotland’s greatest scholars. For mastery 
over the Latin language he has seldom been surpassed by any 
modern writer. His style is not rigidly modelled upon that of 
any classical author, but has a certain freshness and elasticity 
of its own. He wrote Latin as if it had been his mother tongue. 
But in addition to this perfect command over the language, 
Buchanan had a rich vein of poetical feeling, and much originality 
of thought. His translations of the Psalms and of the Greek 
plays are more than mere versions ; the smaller satirical poems 
abound in wit and in happy phrase ; his two tragedies, Baptistes 
and Jephthes, have enjoyed from the first an undiminished 
European reputation for academic excellence. In addition to the 
works already named, Buchanan wrote in prose Chamaeleon, a 
satire in the vernacular against Maitland of Lethington, first 
printed in 1711 ; a Latin translation of Linacre’s Grammar 
(Paris, 1533); LibeUus de Prosodia (Edinburgh, 1640); and 
Vita ah ipso scripta biennio ante mortem (1^8), edited by 
R. Sibbald (1702). His other poems are Frahres FreUerrimi, 
Elegiac, Silvae, two sets of verses entitled Hendecasyllabon 
Liber and lambon Liber ; three books of Epigrammata ; a book 
of miscelkmeous verse ; De Sphaera (in five books), suggested 
by the poem of Joannes de Sacrobosco, and intended ^ a defence 
of the Ptolemaic theory against the new G)pemican view. 

There are two editions of Buchanan’s works : — {a) Georgii 
Buchanani Scoti, Poetarum &ui iccuH facile princifis, Opera Omnta, 
in two vols. folr, edited by Ruddiman (Edinburgh, Freebaim, 
1715) : {h) edited by Burman, 4to, T725. The Vernacular Writings, 
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consisting af the Chamaeieon (u.s.), a tract on the Reformation of St 
Andrews University, Ane Admomtioun to the Ttew Lovdis, and two 
letters, were edited for the Scottish Text Society by P. Hume 
Brown, The principal biograjihies are —David Irving, Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Georf^e Buchanan (Edinburgh. 1807 and 1817); 
I*. Hume Brown, George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer (Edin- 
hurgh, 1800), George Buchanan and his Ttmes (Edinbu^h, 1906); 
Rev. D. Macmillan, George Buchanan, a Biography (Edinburgh, 
1906). Buchanan s quatercen tenary wa.s celebrated at different 
centres in Scotland in jqo6, and was the occasion of several encomia 
and Studies. The most important of these are ; George Buchanan : 
Glasgow Quatercentenary Studies (Glasgow, 1906), and George 
Buchanan, a Memoir, edited by D. A. Millar (St Andrews, 1907). 
A verse translation of the Baptistes, entitled Tyrannicall-Govemment 
Anatomized (1642), has been attributed to Milton ; its authorship is 
discus.sed in tlie Glasgow Quatercentenary Studies. The records of 
Buchanan’s trial, discovered by the F*ortuguese hwtorian, G. J. C. 
Henrupies. were published by him under the title George Buchanan 
in the Lisbon Inquisition, The Records of his Trial, with a Transla- 
tion thereof into English, Facsimiles of some of the Papers, and an 
Introduction (Lisbon 1*106). 

BUCHANAN, JAMES (1791-1868), fifteenth president of the 
United States, was bom near Foltz, Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 23rd of April 1 791. Both parents were of Scottish- 
Irish Presbyterian descent. He graduated at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1809, studied law at Lancaster in 1809- 
1812, and wa.s admitted to the bar in 1812. He served in the 
lower house of the state legislature in 1814-1816, and as a repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1821 to 1831. As chairman of the 
judiciary committee he conducted the impeachment trial (1830) 
of Judge James H. Peck, led an unsuccessful movement to 
increase the number of Supreme Court judges and to relieve them 
of their circuit duties, and succeeded in defeating an attempt 
to repeal the twenty -fifth section of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
which gave the Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction by writ 
of error to the state courts in cases where federal laws and treaties 
are in question. After the dissolution of the Federalist party, of 
which he had been a member, he supported the Jackson-Van 
Buren faction, and soon came to be definitely associated with the 
Democrats. He represented the United States at the court of 
St Petersburg in 1832-1833, and there negotiated an important 
commercial treaty. He was a Democratic member of the United 
States Senate from December 1834 until March 1845, ardently 
supporting President Jackson, and was secretary of state in the 
cabinet of President Polk from 1845 to 1849 — a period marked 
by the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, and negotiations 
with Great Britain relative to the Oregon question. After four 
years of retirement spent in the practice of his profession, he was 
appointed by President Pierce minister to Great Britain in 1853. 

Up to this time Buchanan’s attitude on the slavery question 
had l^en that held by the conservative element among Northern 
Democrats. He felt that the institution was morally wrong, 
but held that Congress could not interfere with it in the states 
in which it existed, and ought not to hinder the natural tendency 
toward territorial expansion through a fear that the evil would 
spread. He voted for the bill to exclude anti-slavery literature 
from the mails, approved of the annexation of Texas, the war 
with Mexico, and the Compromise of 1850, and disapproved of 
the Wilmot Proviso. Fortunately for his career he was abroad 
during the Kansas- Nebraska debates, and hence did not share 
in the unpopularity which attached to Stephen A. Douglas as 
the author of the tol, and to President Pierce as the executive 
who was called upon to enforce it. At the same time, by joining 
with J. Y. Mason and Pierre Soul6 in issuing the Ostend Mani- 
festo m 1854, he retained the good-will of the South.^ Accord- 

^ This ” manifesto," which was bitterly attacked in the North, 
wa.s agreed upon (October 18, 1854) by ’the three ministers after 
several meetings at Ostend and at Aix*la-Chapelle, arranged in 
pursuance of instructions to them from President Pierce to " com- 
pare opinions, and to adopt measures for perfect concert of action 
in aid of the negotiations at Madrid " on tnc subject of reparations 
demanded from Spain by the United States for alleged injuries to 
American commerce with Cuba. In the manifesto the ihree ministers 
asserted that " from the peculiarity of its geographical pasition, 
and the considerations attendant uj^n it. Cuba is as neceasary to 
the North Ameaicaa republic as any of its present meml^ers " ; 
spoke of the danger to the United States of an insurrection in Cuba ; 

^ asserted that " we should be recreant to our duty, be unworthy 


ingiy on his return from England in 1856 he was nominated by 
the Democrats as a compromise candidate for president, and 
was elected, receiving 174 electoral votes to 114 for John C. 
Frtoont, Republican, and 8 for Millard Fillmore, American or 
“ Know-Nothing.” 

His high moral character, the breadth of his legal knowledge, 
and his experience as congressman, cabinet member and diplo- 
mat, would have made Buchanan an excellent president in 
ordinaty times ; but he lacked the soundness of judgment, the 
self-reliance and the moral courage needed to face a crisis. At 
the beginning of his administration he appointed Robert J. 
Walker of Mississippi, territorial governor of Kansas, and 
Frederick P. Stanton of Tennessee, secretary, and assured them 
of his determination to adhere to the popular sovereignty prin- 
ciple. He soon began to use his influence, however, to force 
the admission of Kansas into the Union under the pro-slavery 
Lecompton Constitution, contrary to the wishes of the majority 
of the settlers. Stanton was removed from office for opposing the 
scheme, and Walker resigned in disgust. This change of policy 
was doubtless the result of timidity rather than of a desire to 
secure re-election by gaining the favour of the Southern Demo- 
cracy. Under the influence of Howell Cobb of Georgia, secretary 
of the treasury, and Jacob Thompson of Mississippi, secretary 
of the interior, the president was convinced that it was the only 
way to avoid civil war. Federal patronage was freely used to 
advance the Lecompton measure and the compromise English 
Bill, and to prevent Douglas's election to the Senate in 1858. 
Some of these facts were brought out in the famous Covode 
Investigation conducted by a committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives in i860. The investigations, however, were very 
partisan in character, and there is reason to doubt the con- 
stitutional power of the House to make it, except as the basis 
for an impeachment trial. 

The call issued by the South Carolina legislature just after 
the election of Lincoln for a state convention to decide upon 
the advisability of secession brought forward the most serious 
question of Buchanan’s administration. The pari of his annual 
message of the 4th of December i860 dealing with it is based 
upon a report prepared by Attorney-General Jeremiah S. Black 
of Pennsylvania. He argued that a state hud no legal right to 
secede, but denied that the federal government had any power 
forcibly to prevent it. At the same time it was the duty of the 
president to call out the army and navy of the United States 
to protect federal property or to enforce federal laws. Soon 
after the secession movement began the Southern members of 
the cabinet resigned, and the president gradually came under 
the influence of Black, Stanton, Dix, and other Northern leaders. 
He continued, however, to work for a peaceful settlement, 
supporting the Crittenden Compromise and the work of the 
Peace Congress. He disapproved of Major Anderson’s removal 
of his troops from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter in December 
i860 ; but there is probably no basis for the charge made by 
Southern writers that the removal itself was in violation of a 
pledge given by the president to preserve the status quo in 
Charleston harbour until the arriv'^al of the South Carolina 
commissioners in Washington. Equally unfounded is the 
assertion first made by Thurlow Weed in the Ix)ndon Observer 
(9th of February 1862) that the president was prevented from 
ordering Anderson back to Fort Moultrie only by the threat of 
four members of the cabinet to resign. 

of our gallant forefathers, and commit base treason against our 
posterity, should we permit Cuba to be Africanized and become a 
second Santo Domingo, with all its attendant horrors to the white 
race, and suffer the flames to extend to our own neighboring shores, 
seriously to endanger or actually destroy the fair fabric of our 
Union ’ ; and recommended that " the United States ought, if 
practicable, to purchase Cuba as soon as possible." To Spain, they 
argued, the safe of the island would be a great advantage. The 
most startling declaration of the manifesto was that if Spain should 
refuse to sell " after we have offered a price for Cuba far beyond 
its present value," and if Cuba, in the possession of Spain, should 
seriously endanger " our internal peace and the existence of our 
cherishH Union." then " by every law, human and divine, we shall 
be justified in wresting it from Spain if we have the power." 
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On the expiration of his-term of office (March 4^ i86z) Buchanan 
retired to his home at Wheatland, near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
where he died on the ist of June 1868. His mistakes as president 
have been $0 emphasized as to obscure the fact that he was a 
man of unimpeachable honesty, of the highest patriotism, and 
of considerable ability. He never married. 

See George Ticknor Curtis, The Life of James Buchanan (2 vols.. 
New York, 1883), the standard biography ; Curtis, however, was a 
close personal and political friend, and his work is too eulogistic. 
More trustworthy, hut at times unduly severe, is the account given 
by James Ford Rhodes in the first two volumes of his History of the 
united States since the Compromise of jSjo (New York, new ^ition, 
igo2 et seq.). John Bassett Moore has edited The Worhs of James 
Buchanan, comprising his Seeches, State Papers, and Private Corre- 
spondence (Philadelphia, 1908 et seq.). 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT WILUAMS (1841-1901), Bntish poet, 
novelist and dramatist, son of Robert Buchanan (1813-1866), 
Owenite lecturer and journalist, was bom at Caverswall, Stafford- 
shire, on the i8th of August 1841. His father, a native of Ayr, 
after living for some years in Manchester, removed to Glasgow, 
where Buchanan was educated, at the high school and the univer- 
sity, one of his fellow-students being the poet David Gray. His 
essay on Gray, originally contributed to the Comhill Magazine^ 
tells the story of their close friendship, and of their journey to 
London in i860 in search of fame. After a period of struggle j 
and disappointment Buchanan published Undertones in 1863. 
This “ tentative volume was followed by Idyls and Legends 
of Inverburn (1865), London Poems (1866), and North Coast and 
other Poems (1868), wherein he displayed a faculty for poetic 
narrative, and u sympathetic insight into the humbler conditions 
of life. On the whole, Buchanan is at his best in these narrative 
poems, though he essayed a more ambitious flight in The Book 
of Orm : A Prelude to the Epic, a study in mysticism, which 
appeared in 1870. He was a frequent contributor to periodical 
literature, and obtained notoriety by an article which, under the 
nom de plume of Thomas Maitland, he contributed to the Contem- 
porary Review for October 1871, entitled “The Fleshly School 
of l^oetry.” This article was expanded into a pamphlet (1872), 
but he subsequently withdrew from the criticisms it contained, 
and it is chiefly remembered by the replies it evoked from D. G. 
Rossetti in a letter to the Athenaeum (j6th December 1871), 
entitled “ The Stealthy School of Criticism,” and from Mr 
Swinburne in Under the Microscope (1872). Buchanan himself 
afterwards regretted the violence of his attack, and the “ old 
enemy ” to whom God and the Man is dedicated was Rossetti. 
In 1876 appeared The Shadow of the Sword, the first and one of 
the best of a long series of novels. Buchanan was also the 
author of many successful plays, among which may be mentioned 
Lady Clare, produced in 1883 ; Sophia (1886), an adaptation of 
Tom Jones ; A Man's Shadow ; and The Charlatan 
He also wrote, in collaboration with Harriett Jay, the melodrama 
Alone in London. In 1896 he became, so far as some of his work 
was concerned, his own publisher. In the autumn of 1900 he 
had a paralytic seizure, from which he never recovered. He 
died at Streatham on the loth of June 1901. 

Buchanan’s poems were collected into three volumes in 1874, 
into one volume in 1884; and as Complete Poetical Works (2 vols,, 
1901). Among his poems should also be mentioned : “ The 
Drama of Kings” (1871); “St Abe and his Sevea, Wives,” 
a lively tale of Salt Lake City, published anonymously in 187a ; 
and “ Balder the Beautiful ” (1877); “ The City of Dream ” 
(1888) ; “ The Outcast : a Rhyme for the Time ” (1891) ; and 
“ The Wandering Jew ” (1893). His earlier novels, The Shadow 
of the Sword, and God and the Man (1881), a striking tale of a 
family feud, are distin^ished by a certain breadth and simplicity 
of tr^tment which is not so noticeable in their successors, 
among which may be mentioned The Martyrdom of Madeline 
(1882); Foxglove Manor (1885); Efie Hetkerington (1896); 
and FaJher Anthony (1898). Damd Gray and other Essays, 
chiefly on Poetry (18^); Master Spirits (1873); ^ Poet's 
Sketch Book (1883), ® which the interesting essay on Gray 
is reprinted; and A Look round LiUraiuee (1887), contain 
Buchanan^s chief contributions to periodical literature. More 


valuable is The Land of Lome (2 vols., 1871), a vivid record of 
yachting experiences on the west coast of Scotland. 

See also Harriett Jay, Robert Buchanan ; some Account of his Life 
(1903). 

BUCHAREST (Bucureset), also written Bucarest, Bukarcst, 
Bukharest, Bukorest and Bukhorest, the capital of Rumania, 
and chief town of the dep^tment of Ilfov. Although Bucharest 
is the conventional English spelling, the forms Bucarest and 
Bukorest more nearly represent the correct pronunciation. The 
population in 1900 was 282,071, including 43>274». and 
53,056 aliens, mostly Austro-Hungarian subject^. With its 
outlying parts, Bucharest covers more than 20 sq. m. It lies 
in a hollow, traversed from north-west to south-east By the 
river Dimbovitza (Ddmbovi^a or Dimbovifa), and is built mainly 
on the left bank. A range of low hills affords shelter on the west 
and south-west; but on every other side there are drained, 
though still unhealthy, marshes, stretching away to nieet the 
central Walachian plains. From a distance, the multitude of 
its gardens, and the turrets and metal-plated or gilded cupolas 
of its many churches give Bucharest a certain picturesqueness. 
In a few of the older districts, too, where land is least vEduable, 
there are antique one-storeyed houses, surrounded by poplare and 
acacias ; while the gipsies and Rumans, wearing their brightly 
coloured native costumes, the Russian coachmen, or sleigh- 
drivers, of the banished Lipovan sect, and the pedlars, with 
their doleful street cries, render Bucharest unlike any western 
capital. Nevertheless, the city is modern. Until about i86o, 
indeed, the dimly lit lanes were paved with rough stone blocks, 
imbedded in the clay soil, which often subsided, so as to leave 
the surface undulating like a sea. Drains were rare, epidemics 
common. Owing to the frequency of earthquakes, many houses 
were built of wood, and in 1847 fully a quarter of the city 
was laid waste by fire. The plague visited Bucharest in 1718, 
1738, 1793, when an earthquake destroyed a number of old 
buildings, and in 1813, when 70,000 of the inhabitants died in 
six weeks. From the accession of Prince Charles, in 1866, a 
gradual reform began. The river was enclosed between stone 
embankments ; sewerage and pure water were supplied, gas and 
electric light installed ; and horse or electric tramways laid 
down in the principal thoroughfares, which were paved with 
granite or wood. The older houses are of brick, overlaid with 
white or tinted plaster, and ornamented with figures or foliage 
in terra-cotta ; but owing to the great changes of temperature 
in Rumania, the plaster soon cracks and peels off, giving a 
dilapidated appearance to many streets. The chief modem 
buildings, such as tlie Athenaeum, with its Ionic facade and 
Byzantine dome, are principally on the quays and boulevards, 
and are constructed of stone. 

Bucharest is often called “ The Paris of the East,” partly from 
a supposed social resemblance, partly from the number of its 
boulevards and avenues. Three main thoroughfares, the Plevna, 
Lipscani, and Vacaresci, skirt the left bank of the river ; the 
Elizabeth Boulevard, and the Calea Victoriei, or “ Avenue of 
Victory,” which commemorates the Rumanian success at 
Plevna, in 1877, radiate east and north, respectively, from the 
Lipscani, and meet a broad road which surrounds all sides of 
Bucharest, except the north-west. The Lipscani was originally 
the street of merchants who obtained their wares frdm the annu^ 
fair at Leipzig ; for almost all crafts or gilds, other than the 
bakers and tavern-keepers, were loi^ confined to septate 
quarters ; and the old names have survived, as in the musicians’, 
furriers’, and money-changers’ quarters. Continuous with the 
Calea Victoriei, on the north, is the Kisilev Park, traversed by 
the Chaus^e, a favourite drive, leading to ^ pretty B&neasa 
race-course, vdiere spring and autumn matings are held. The 
Cismegiu or Ci^migiu Park, which has a circumference of about 
I m., is laid out between the Plevna road and the Calea 
Victoriei ; and there are botanical and zoological gardens. 

The Orthodox Greek churches are generally small, with 
narrow windows, and are built of brick in a modified Byzantine 
style. They are usually surmounted by two or three towers, 
bat the bells are hung m a kind of wooden porch, resembling a 
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lych-gate, and standing about twenty paces from the church. 
The cathedral, or metropolitan church, where the metropolitan 
primate of Rumania officiates, was built between 1656 and 1665. 
Jt has the shape of a (ireek cross, surrounded by a broad cloister, 
with four main entrances, each surmounted by a turret. The 
wliolc culminates in three brick towers. Standing on high 
ground, the cathedral overlooks all Bucharest, and commands 
a view of the Carpathians. Other interesting churches are St 
Spiridion the New (1768), the loftiest and most beautiful of all ; 
the Doamna Halasa (1751), noteworthy for its rich carved work 
without, and frescoes within ; and the ancient Biserica Bucur, 
said, in local traditions, to derive its name from Bucur, a shepherd 
whom legend makes the founder of Bucharest. The real founder 
and dcite of this church, and of many others, are unknown, 
thanks to the frefjuent obliteration of Slavonic inscriptions by 
the (Ireek clergy. 'Fhe Protestants, Armenians and Lipovans 
worship in their own churches, and the Jews have several 
synagogues. Bucharest is also the seat of a Roman Catholic 
archbishop ; but the Roman Catholics, though numbering 
nearly 37,000 in 1800, pf>ssess only three churches, including 
the cathedral of St Joseph. 

Bucharest is a great educational centre. Besides the ordinary 
ecclesiastical seminaries, lyceums, gymnasia and elementary 
schools, it possesses schools of commerce, science and art 
institutes, and training colleges, for engineers and veterinary 
surgeons ; while the university, founded in 1864, has faculties 
of theology, philosophy, literature, law, science, medicine and 
pharmacy. Students pay no fees except for board. The national 
library, containing many precious Oriental documents, and the 
meeting-hall of the Rumanian senate, arc both included in the 
university buildings, which, with the Athenaeum (used for 
literary conferences and for music), and the central girls’ 
.school, arc regarded as the best example, of modem Rumanian 
architecture. Other libraries are those of the Nifon seminary, 
of the Charles University Foundation {h'unda{iuma universiiara 
Carol), whivU endow^s research, and rewards literary or scientific 
merit ; the central library, and the library of the Academy, 
which also contains a museum of natural historv* and antiquities. 
Among philanthropic institutions may be mentioned the ('-oltci, 
Brancovan, Maternitate, Philantropia and Pantelimon hospitals ; 
the Marcutza lunatic asylum ; and the Princess Elena refuge 
(Asilul Elena Doamna), founded by Princess Elena Couza in 
1862, to provide for 230 orphan girls. The summer home of 
these girls is a convent in the Transylvanian Alps. Hotels and 
restaurants are numerous. There are two theatres, the National 
and the Lyric, which is mainly patronized by foreign players ; 
but minor places of amusement abound ; as also do clubs — 
political, social and sporting. Socially, indeed, the progress 
of Bucharest is remarkable, its political, literary and scientific 
circles being on a level with those of most European capitals. 

Bucharest is the winter residence of the royal family, the 
meeting-place of parliament, and the seat of an appeal court 
(Cwriea de A pel), of the supreme court {Curtea de Casatie), 
of the ministries, the national bank, the bank of Rumania, many 
lesser credit establLshments, and a chamber of commerce. The 
railway lines which meet on the western limit of the city give 
access to all parts, and the telephone system, besides being 
internally complete, communicates with Braila, Galatz, Jassy and 
Sinaia. Bucharest has a very large transit trade in petroleum, 
timber and agricultural produce ; above all, in wheat and maize. 
Its industries include petroleum-refining, extraction of vegetable 
oils, cabinet-making, brandy-distilling, tanning^ and the manu- 
facture of machinery, wire, nails, metal-ware, cement, soap, 
candles, paste, starch, paper, cardboard, pearl buttons, textiles, 
leather goods, ropes, glucose, army suppiie.s, preserved meat and 
vegetables, and confectionery. An important fair is held for 
seven days in each year. The mercantile community is largely 
composed of Austrians, Frenchmen, Germans, Greeks and Swiss, 
who fotrm exclusive colonies. Bucharest is the headquarters of 
the IL army corps, and a fortress of the first rank. The 
fortifications were constructed in 1885-1896 on a project drafted 
by theJ^^ian engineer, General Brialmont, in 1883. The mean 


distance of the forts from the city is 4 m., and the perimeter of 
the defences (which are technically of special importance as em- 
bodying the system of Brialmont) is about 48 m., this perimeter 
being defended by 36 armoured forts and batteries. There are 
barracks for over 30,000 cavalry and infantry, an arsenal, a 
military hospital and three military academies. # 

The legend of Bucur is plainly unhistorical, and the meaning of 
Bucharest has been much disputed. One account derives it from 
an Albanian word Bukur, meaning joy, in memory of a victory 
won by Prince Mircea of Walachia (c. 1383-1419) over the Turks. 
For this reason Bucharest is often called “ The City of Joy.” 
Like roost ancient cities of Rumania, its foundation has also 
been ascribed to the first Walachian prince, the half-mythical 
Radu Negru (r. 1290-1314). More modem historians declare 
that it was originally a fortress, erected on the site of the Doco- 
Roman Thyanus, to command the approaches to Ttrgovishtea, 
formerly the capital of Walachia. It soon became the summer 
residence of the court. In 1595 it was burned by the Turks ; 
but, after its restoration, continued to grow in size and prosperity^ 
until, in 1698, Prince Constantine Brancovan chose it for his 
capital. During the i8th century the possession of Bucharest 
was frequently disputed by the Turks, Austrians and Russians. 
In 1812 it gave its name to the treaty by which Bessarabia and a 
third of Moldavia were ceded to Russia. In the war of 1828 it 
was occupied by the Russians, who made it over to the prince of 
Walachia in the following year. A rebellion against Prince 
Bibescu in 1848 brought both Turkish and Russian interference, 
and the city was again held by Russian troops in 1853-1854. 
On their departure an Austrian garrison took possession and 
remained till March 1857. In 1858 the international congress 
for the organization of the Danubian principalities was held in 
the city ; and when, in 1861, the union of Walachia and Moldavia 
was proclaimed, Bucharest became the Rumanian capital. 
Prince Ciiza, the first ruler of the united provinces, was driven 
from his throne by an insurrection in Bucharest in 1866. For 
the subsequent history of the city see Rumania : History. 

BOCHELEIL FRANZ (1837-1908), German chissical scholar, 
was bom in Rheinberg on the 3rd of June 1837, and edu- 
cated at Bonn. He held professorships successively at Freiburg 
(1858), Greifswald (t866), and Bonn (1870), and in 1878 became 
joint-editor of the Rheinisches Museum fur Philolo^ie. Both 
as a teacher and as a commentator lie was extremely successful. 
Among his editions are : Frontini de lujuis urbis Romae (Leipzig, 
1858); Penngilium (Ix^ipzijx, 1859) ; Petronii saiirarum 

reliquiae (Berlin, 1862; 3rd cd., 1882); Hymnns Cereris 
Homericus (Leipzig, 1869); Q. Cireronis reliquiae (1869); 
Herondae mimiambi (Bonn, 1892). He wrote also Grundriss der 
lateiniscken Deklination{\%hG ) ; Das Recht von Gorfyn (Frankfort, 
1885, with Zitelmann) ; and supervised the third edition ( 1 893) 
of 0 . Jahn’s Persii, Juvenalis, Sulpiciae saturae. 

BUCHER, LOTHAR (1817-1892), German publicist, was born 
on the 25th of October 1817 at Neu Stettin, in Pomerania, his 
father being master at a gymnasium. After studying at the 
university of Berlin he adopted the legal profession. Elected a 
member of the National Assembly in Berlin in 1848, he was an 
active leader of the extreme democratic party. With others of 
his colleagues he was in 1850 brought to trial for having taken 
part in organizing a movement for refusal to pay taxes ; he was 
condemned to fifteen months’ imprisonment in a fortress, but left 
the country before the sentence was executed. For ten years he 
lived in exile, chiefly in London ; he acted as special corre- 
spondent of the National Zeitung, and gained a great knowledge 
of English life ; and he published a work, Der Parliameniarismus 
wie er isi, a criticism of parliamentary government, which shows 
a marked change in his political opinions. In i860 he returned 
to Germany, and became intimate with Lassalle, who made him 
his literary executor. In 1864 he was offered by Bismarck, and 
accepted, a high position in the Prussian foreign office. The 
reasons that led him to a step which involved so complete a 
break with his earlier friends and associations are not clearly 
known. From this time till his death he acted a.s Bismarck’s 
secretary, and was the man who probsWy enjoyed the greatest 
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amount of his confidence. It was he who drew up the text of the 
constitution of the North German Confederation ; in 1870 he was 
sent on a very confidential mission to Spain in connexion with 
the Hohenzollem candidature for the Spanish crown ; he assisted 
Bismarck at the final negotiations for the treaty of Frankfort, 
and was one of the secretaries to the congress of Berlin ; he also 
assisted Bismarck in the composition of his memoirs. Bucher, 
who was a man of great ability, had considerable influence, 
which was especially directed against the economic doctrines of 
the Liberals ; in 1881 he published a pamphlet criticizing the 
influence and principles of the Cobden Club. He identified him- 
self completely with Bismarck’s later commercial and colonial 
policy, and probably had much to do with introducing it, and 
he did much to encourage anti-British feeling in Germany. He 
died at Glion, in Switzerland, on the 12th of October 1892. 

Sc'f Heinrich v. Poschinger, Ein ^Set : Lothar Buchers Leben und 
Werke (3 voIb., Berlin, 1890) ; Busch, Bismarck : some Secret Pafies 
of his History (I^udou, 1898). (J. W. He.) 

BUCHEZ, PHIUPPE JOSEPH BENJAMIN (1796-1865), 
French author and politician, was born on the 31st of March 1796 
at Matagne-la-Petite, now in Belgium, then in the French depart- 
ment of the Ardennes. He finished his general education in 
Paris, and afterwards applied himself to the study of natural 
science and medicine. In 1821 he co-operated with Saint- Amand 
Bazard and others in founding a .secret association, modelled on 
that of the Italian Carbonari, with the object of organizing a 
general armed rising against the government. The organization 
spread rapidly and widely, and displayed itself in repeated 
attempts at revolution. In one of these attempts, the affair at 
Belfort, Buche/ was gravely compromised, although the jurt' 
whi('h tried him did not find the evidence sufficient to warrant 
his ( ondemnation. In 1825 he graduated in medicine, and .soon 
after he published with Ulisse Tr^lat a Precis HSmeniairc 
d'hygiem\ About the same time he became a member of the 
Saint-Simonian Society, presided over by Bazard, Barth 61 emy 
Prosper Enfantin, and Olindc Rodrigues, and contributed to its 
organ, the Produrteur. He left it in consequence of aversion to 
the strange religious ideas developed by its “ Supreme Father,” 
Enfantin, and began to elaborate what he regarded as a Christian 
socialism. For tlie exposition and advocacy of his principles he 
founded a periodical called I'Europeen. In 1833 he published an 
hitroduciion d La science de Vhisioirey which was received with 
considerable favour (2nd ecL, improved and enlarged, 2 vols., 
1842). Notwithstanding its prolixity, this is an interesting 
work. The part which treats of the aim, foundation and methods 
of the science of history is valuable ; but what is most distinctive 
in Budicz’s theory — the division of historical development into 
four great eptichs originated by four universal revelations, of 
(!ach epoch into three periods corresponding to desire, reasoning 
and performance, and of each of these periods into a theoretical 
and practical age — is merely ingenious (see Flint’s Philosophy 
of History in Europe, i. 242-252). Buchez next edited, along with 
M. Roux-Lavergne (1802-1874), the Histoire parlementaire de 
la Rholution franfaise (1833-1838 ; 40 vols.). This vast and 
conscientious publication is a valuable store of material for the 
early periods of the first French Revolution. There is a review 
of it by Carlyle {Miscellanies), the first two parts of whose own 
history' of the French Revolution are mainly drawn from it. The 
editors worked under the inspiration of a strong admiration of the 
principles of Robespierre and the Jacobins, and in the belief that 
the French Revolution was an attempt to realize Christianity. 
In the Essai d*un traiU complet de philosophie au point de vue 
du CathoUcisme el du (1839-1840) Buchez endeavoured to 
co-ordinate in a single system the political, moral, religious and 
natural phenomena of existence. Denying the possibility of 
innate ideas, he asserted that morality comes by revelation, and 
is therefore not only certain, but the only real certainty. 

It was partly owing to the reputation which he had acquired 
by these publications, but still more owing to his connexion 
with the Natianal newspiqjer, and with the secret societies hostile 
to the government of Louis Philippe, that he was raised, by 
the Revolution of 1848. to the presidency of the Constituent 
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Assembly. He speedily showed that he was not possessed of 
the qualities needed in a situation so difficult and in days so 
temp^tuous. He retained the position only for a very short time . 
After the dissolution of the assembly he wa.s not re-elected. 
Thrown back into private life, he resumed his studies, and added 
.several works to those which have been already mentioned. A 
TraiU de politique (published 1866), which may be con.sidered as 
the completion of his TraiU de philosophie, was the most im- 
portant of the productions of the last period of his life. His 
brochures are very numerous and on a peat variety of subjects, 
medical, historical, political, philosophical, &c. He died on the 
1 2th of August 1865. He found a disciple of considerable ability 
in M. A. Ott, who advocated and applied his principles in various 
writings, 

Set‘ also A. Ott, ” P. B. J. Buchez,"' in Journal des Uonomistes 
for 1865. 

BUCHHOLZ, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
1700 ft. above the sea, on the Sehma, 18 m. S. by E. of Chemnitz 
by rail. Pop. (1905) 9307. It has a Gothic Evangelical church 
and monuments of Frederick the Wise of Saxony, and Bismarck. 
There is a school for instruction in lace-making, an industry 
dating from 1589, which still forms the chief employment of the 
inhabitants. 

BUCHNER, FRIEDRICH KARL CHRISTIAN LUDWIG (1824- 

1899), German philosopher and physician, was bom at Darm- 
stadt. He studied at Giessen, Strasshurg, Wurzburg and Vienna. 
In 1852 he became lecturer in medicine at the university of 
Tubingen, where he published his great work Kra/t und Staff 
(1855). In lliis work, the product, according to Lange, of a 
fanatical enthusiasm for humanity, he sought to demonstrate 
the indestructibility of matter and force, and the finality of 
physical force. The extreme materialism of this work excited 
so much opposition that he was compelled to give up his post 
at Tubingen. He retired to Darmstadt, where he practised as 
a physician and contributed regularly to pathological and 
physiological magazines. He continued his philosophical work 
in defence of materialism, and published Natur und Geist (1857L 
Aus Natur und Wissenschaft (vol. i., 1862 ; vol. ii., 1884), 
Fremdes und Eigenes aus dent geistigen Leben der Gegenwart 
(1890), Darwinismus und Socialismus (1894), Im Dienste der 
Wahrheit (1899). He died at Darmstadt on the 1st of May 1899. 
In estimating Biichner’s philosophy it must be remembered 
that he was primarily a physiologist, not a metaphysician. 
Matter and force (or energy) are infinite ; the conservation of 
force follows from the imperishability of matter, the ultimate 
basis of all science. Buchner is not always clear in his theory 
of the relation between matter and force. At one time he refuses 
to explain it, but generally he assumes that all natural and 
spiritual forces are indwelling in matter. “ Just as a steam- 
engine,” he says in Kraft und Stoff (7th ed., p. 130), “ produces 
motion, so the intricate organic complex of force-bearing sub- 
stance in an animal organism produces a total sum of certain 
effects, which, when bound together in a unity, are called by 
us mind, soul, thought.” Here he postulates force and mind 
as emanating from original matter — a materialistic monism* 
But in other parts of his works he suggests that mind and matter 
are two different aspects of that which is the basis of all things — 
a monism which is not necessarily materialistic, and which, in 
the absence of further explanation, constitutes a confession of 
failure. Buchner was much less concerned to establish a scien- 
tific metaphysic than to protest against the romantic idealism 
of his predecessors and the theological interpretations of the 
universe. Nature according to him is purely physical ; it has no 
purpose, no will, no laws imposed by extraneous authority, no 
supernatural ethical sanction. 

Sec Frauenst&dt. Der Materialismus (Leipzig, 1856) ; Janet, The 
Materialism of the Present Day : A Criticism of Dr Biichner's System, 
traos. Masson (London, 1867). 

BUCHON, JEAN ALEXANDRE (1791-1849), Frendi scholar, 
was bom on the 21st of May 1791 at Menetou-Salon (Cher), 
and died on the 29th of August 1849. An ardent liberal, he took 
an active port in party struggles under the Restoration, while 
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throwing Jiimself with equal vigour into the great work of his- 
torical regeneration which was going on at that period. During 
1822 and the succeeding years he travelled about Europe on the 
search for materials for hisCollection des chrontquesnationales fran- 
(aises ecrites en langue mlgaire du XI IT au XV V stecle (47 
vols., 1824-1829). After the revolution of 1830 he founded the 
Pantheon litUraire, in which he published a Choix d'ouvrages 
mystiques (t843X a Choix de monuments primitifs de Veglise 
ehritienne (1837), a Choix des hisioriens grecs (1837), a collection 
of Chroniques eiranghes relatives aux expeditions franfaises 
pendant le XI IT siede (1840), and, most important of all, a 
Choix de chroniques et mimoires sur Yhistoire de France (1H36- 
1841). His travels in southern Italy and in the East had put 
him upon the track of the medieval French settlements in those 
regions, and to this subject he devoted several important works : 
Recherches et matSriaux pour sertnr d une histoire de la domination 
jrartfaise dans les provinces dimembrees de V empire grec (1840),* 
Xouvelles recherches historiques sur la principaute franfaise de 
MorSe et ses hautes baronnies (2 vols., 1843-1844) ; Histoire des 
conquetes et de Vitablissement des Franfais dans les etats de 
Vancienne Ctfece sous es Fi7/eAar<i<5W«« (1846, unfinished). None 
of the numerous publications which we owe to Buchon can be 
described as thoroughly scholarly ; but they have been of great 
service to history, and those concerning the East have in esp>ecial 
the value of original research. 

BUCHU, or Buka Leaves, the produce of several shrubby 
plants belonging to the genus Barosma (nat. order Rutaceae), 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The principal species, 
B. crenulatOf has leaves of a smooth leathery texture, oblong- 
ovate in shape, from an inch to an inch and a half in length, 
with serrulate or crenulate margins, on which as well as on the 
under side are conspicuous oil-glands. The other species which 
yield buchu are B. serraii foliar having linear-lanceolate sharply 
serrulate leaves, and B. beiuHna^ the leaves of which are cuneate- 
obovate, with denticulate margins. They are all, as found in 
commerce, of a pale yellow-green colour ; they emit a peculiar 
aromatic odour, and have a slightly astringent bitter taste. 
Buchu leaves contain a volatile oil, which is of a dark yellow 
colour, and deposits a form of camphor on exposure to air, a 
liquid hydro-carbon being the solvent of the camphor within 
the oil-glands. There is also present a minute quantity of a 
bitter principle. The leaves of a closely allied plant, Empleurum 
serratulum, are employed as a substitute or adulterant for buchu. 
As these possess no glands they are a worthless substitute. The 
British Pharmacopoeia contains an infusion and tincture of 
buchu. The former may be given in doses of an ounce and the 
latter in doses of a drachm. The drug has the properties common 
to all substances that contain a volatile oil. The infusion con- 
tains very little of the oil and is of very slight value. Until 
the advent of the modem synthetic products buchu was valued 
in diseases of the urinary tract, but its use is now practically 
obsolete. 

BUCK, CARL DARLING (1866- ), American philologist, 

was bom on the 2nd of October 1866, at Bucksport, Maine. He 
graduated at Yale in 1866, was. a graduate student there for 
three years, and studied at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens (1887-1889) and in l..eipzig (1889-1892). In 
1892 he became professor of Sanskrit and Indo-European com- 
parative philology in the University of Chicago ; but it is in the 
narrower field of the Italic dialects that his important work lies, 
including Der Vocalismus der oskischen Sprache (1892), The 
Oscan'llmbrian Verb-System (1895), and Grammar of Oscan and 
Umbrian (1904), as well as an excellent pricis of the Italic 
languages in Johnson* s Universal CyclofOiedia, He collaborated 
with W. G. Hale {q,v.) in the preparation of A Latin Grammar 
(1903). Of his contributions to reviews on phonological topics, 
perhaps the most important is his discussion of “ Brugmann's 
Law.” 

BUCK, DUDLEY (1839-1909), American musical composer, 
was born in Hartford, Gwnecticut, on the xoth of March 1839, 
the son of a merchant who gave him every opportunity for culti- 
vating his musical talents ; and for four years (185S-1862) he 


studied at Leipzig, Dresden and Paris. On returning to America 
he held the position of organist at Hartford, Chicago (1869), and 
Boston (1871). In 1875 went to New York to assist Theodore 
Thomas as conductor of the orchestral concerts, and from 1877 to 
1903 was organist at Holy Trinity church. Meanwhile he had 
become well known as a composer of church music, a number of 
cantatas {Columbus, 1876 j Golden Legend, 1880 ; Light of Asia, 
1885, &c.), a grand opera, Serapis, a comic opera, Deseret (1880), 
a symphonic overture, Marmum, a symphony in E flat, and other 
ordiestral and vocal works. He died on the 7th of October 1909. 

BUCK. (1) (From the 0 . Eng. buc, a he-goat, and bucca, a 
male deer), the male of several animals, of goats, hares and 
rabbits, and particularly of the fallow-deer. During the 18th 
century the word was used of a spirited, reckless young man of 
fashion, and later, with particular reference to extravagance in 
dress, of a dandy. (2) (From a root common to Teutonic and 
Romance languages, cf. the Ger. Bauch, Fr. buee, and Itel.bucaia), 
the bleaching of clothes in lye, also the lye itself, and the clothes 
to be bleached, so a “ buck-basket ” means a basket of clothes 
ready for the wash. (3) Either from an obsolete word meaning 
“ body,” or from the sense of bouncing or jumping, derived from 
(i), a word now only found in comjjound words, as “ buck- 
board,” a light four-wheeled vehicle, the primitive form of which 
has one or more seats on a springy board, joining the front and 
rear axles and serving both as springs and body ; a ” buck- 
wagon ” (Dutch, bok-wagen) is a South African cart with a frame 
projecting over the wheels, used for the transport of heavy loads. 
(4) (Either from “ buck ” a he-goat, or from a common Teutonic 
root, to bend, as seen in the Ger. hiicken, and Eng. ” bow ”), a 
verb meaning “ to leap ” ; seen especially in the compound 
“ buck-jumper,” a horse which leaps clear off the ground, with 
feet tucked together and arched back, descending with fore-feet 
rigid and head down and drawn inwards. 

BUCK-BEAN, or Bog-Bean {Menyanthes irifoUata, a member 
of the Gentian family), a bog-plant with a creeping stem, 
alternately arranged large leaves each with three leaflets, and 
spikes of white or pink flowers. The stout stem is bitter and has 
tonic and febrifuge properties. The plant is widely distributed 
through the north temperate zone. 

bOckeburg, a town of Germany, capital of the principality 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, pleasantly situated at the foot of the 
Harrelberg on the river Aue, 6 m. from Minden, on the main 
railway from Cologne to Berlin. Pop. 6000. It has a palace 
standing in extensive grounds, a gymnasium, a normal seminary, 
a library, a .synagogue, and three churches, one of which has 
the appropriate inscription, Religionis non structurae exemplum. 
The first houses of Biickeburg began to gather round the castle 
about 1365 ; and it was not till the 17th century that the town 
was surrounded with walls, which have given place to a ring of 
pretty promenades. The poet J. G. von Herder was court 
preacher here from 1771 to 1776. 

BUCKERIDGE, JOHN {c. 1562-1631), English divine, was a 
son of William Buckeridge, and was educated at the Merchant 
Taylors* school and at St John’s College, Oxford. He became a 
fellow of his college, and acted as tutor to William Laud, whose 
opinions were perhaps shaped by him. Leaving Oxford, Bucke- 
ridge held several livings, and was highly esteemed by King 
James I., whose chaplain he became. In 1605 he was elected 
president of St John’s College, a position which he vacated on 
being made bishop of Rochester m 1611. He was transferred 
to the bishopric of Ely in 1628, and died on the 23rd of May 1631. 

: The bishop won some fame as a theologian and a controversialist. 
Among his intimate friends was Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, 
i whose “ Ninety-one Sermons ” were published by Laud and 
Buckeridge in 1629. 

BUCKETSHOPy a slang financial term for the office or business 
of an inferior class of stockbroker, who is not a member of an 
official exchange and conducts speculative operations for his 
clients, who deposit a margin or cover. The operations consist, 
as a rule, of a simple bet or wager between the broker and client, 
no pretence of an actual purcl^e or sale being attempted. The 
term is sometimes, though loosely and wrongfully, applied to 
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all stockbrokers who are not members of the recognized local 
exchange. The origin of the word is American. According U> 
the New English Dictionary it is supposed to have arisen in 
Chicago, l^e Board of Trade there forbade dealings in 
“ options ” in grain of less than 5000 bushels. An “ Open Board 
of Trade ” or unauthorized exchange was opened, for the purpose 
of small gamblers, in a neighbouring street below the rooms of 
the Board of Trade. The lift used by members of the Board of 
Trade would be sent down to bring up from the open Board 
what was known as a ** bucketful ” of the smaller speculators, 
when business was slack. 

BUCKHOLDT [properly Beukelsz, or Bockelszoon}, JOHANN 
(c. 1508-1535), Dutch Anabaptist fanatic, better knovm as 
John of Leiden, from his place of birth, was the illegitimate 
son of Bockel, burgomaster of Soevenhagen, who afterwards 
married his mother. He was born about 1508, apprenticed 
to a tailor, became infected with the opinions of Thomas Miinzer, 
travelled in pursuit of his trade (being four years in London), 
married a widow, became bankrupt, and in September 1533 
joined the Anabaptist movement under Johann Matthysz 
(Matthyszoon), baker of Haarlem. He had little education, but 
some literary faculty, and had written plays. On the 13th of 
January 1534 he appeared in Munster as an apostle of Matthysz. 
Good-looking and fluent, he fascinated women, and won the 
confidence of Bernard Knipperdollinck, a revolutionary cloth 
merchant, who gave him his daughter in marriage. The Munster 
Anabaptists took up arms on the 9th of February 1534 (see 
Anabaptists). On the death of Matthysz (1534), Buckholdt 
succeeded him as prophet, added his widow to the number of 
his wives, and organized a new constitution for Munster, with 
twelve elders (suggested by the tribes of Israel) and other officers 
of a theocracy, but soon superseded these, making himself king 
of the new Zion. His arbitrary rule was marked by pomp and 
severity. Munster was retaken (June 25, 1535) by its prince- 
bishop, Franz von Waldeck. Buckholdt, after many indignities, 
was cruelly executed on the 22nd of January 1536 ; his body, 
and those of his companions, were hung in cages to the tower 
of the Lamberti church. His portrait is in Grouwelen der Hooft- 
keMeren (Leiden, 1607 ; an English edition is appended to 
Alexander Ross’s Pansebeia^ 2nd ed., 1655); a better example of 
the same is given by Arend. 

See Arend, A Igemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands ( 1 846) , ii. . iii., 629 ; 
Van der Aa, Biogtaphisch W nordenhoeh det Nederianden (1853) ; E. 
Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists (1903). (A, Go.*) 

BUCKIE, a fishing town and police burgh of Banffshire, 
Scotland, on the Moray Firth, at the mouth of Buckie burn, 
about 17 m. W. of Banff, with a station on the Great North of 
Scotland railway. Pop. (1891) 5849 ; (1901) 6549. Its public 
buildings include a hall and literary institute with library and 
recreation rooms. It attracts one of the largest Scottish fleets 
in the herring season, and is also the chief seat of line fishing in 
Scotland. The harbour, with an outer and an inner basin, covers 
an area of 9 acres and has half a mile of quayage. Besides the 
fisheries, there are engineering works, distilleries, and works for 
the making of ropes, sails and oil. The bum, which divide.H the 
town into Nether Buckie and Eastern Buckie, rises near the 
Hill of Clashmadin, about 5 m. to the south-west. Portgordon, 

m. west of Buckie, is a thriving fishing village, and Rathven, 
some 2 m. east, lies in a fertile district, where there are several 
interesting Danish cairns and other relics of the remote 
past. 

BUCKINGHABI, EARLS, MARQUESSES AND DUKES OF. 

The origin of the earldom of Buckingham (to be distinguished 
from that of Buckinghamshire, q,v.) is obscure. According to 
Mr J. H. Round (in G. E. C.*s Peerage, s,v.) there is some charter 
evidence lor its existence under WUUam Rufus ; but the main 
evidence lor reckoning Walter Giffard, lord of Longueville in 
Normandy, who held forty-eight lordshipis in the county, as 
the first earl, is that of ddericus Vitalis, who twice describes 
Walter as Comes Bucchingehamensis,’’ once in 1097, and 
again at his death in 1102. After the death of Walter Giffard, 


and earl in 1164, the title was assumed by Richard de Qare, earl 
of Pembroke (“ Strongbow ”), in r^ht of his wife, Rohais, 
sister of Walter Giffard 1 . ; and it died witli him in 1176. In 
1377 Thomas of “Woodstock” (duke of Gloucester) was 
created earl of Buckingham at the coronation of Richard 11 . 
(iSth of July), and the title of Gloucester having after his death 
been given to Thomas le Despenser, his son Humphrey bore that 
of earl of Buckingham only. On Humphrey’s death, his sister 
Anne became countess of Buckingham in her own right. She 
married Edmund Stafford, earl of Stafford, and on her death 
(1438) the title of Buckingham passed to her son Humphrey 
Stsfiord, earl of Stafford, who m 1444 was created duke of 
Buckingham. This title remained in the Stafford family until 
the attainder and execution of Edward, 3rd duke, in 1521 (see 
Buckingham, Henky Stafford, 2nd duke of). 

In 1617 King James I. created George Villiers earl, in 1618 
marquess, and in 1623 duke of Buckingham (see Buckingham, 
George Villiers, 1st duke of), 'fhe marquessate and dukedom 
became extinct with the death of the 2nd (Villiers) duke (g.v*) 
in 1687 ; but the earldom was claimed, under the special 
remainder in the patent of 1617, by a collateral line of doubtful 
legitimacy claiming descent from John Villiers, ist Viscount 
Purbeck. The title was not actually borne after the death of 
John Villiers, styling himself earl of Buckingham, in 1723. The 
claim was extinguished by the death of George Villiers, a clergy- 
man, in 1774. 

In 1703 John Sheffield, marquess of Normanby, was created 
“ duke of the county of Buckingham and of Normanby ” (sw 
below). He was succeeded by his son Edmund who died in 
October 1735 when the titles became extinct. 

The title of marquess and duke of Buckingham in the Grenville 
family (to the holders of which the remainder of this article 
applies) was derived, not from the county, but from the town of 
Buckingham. It originated in 1 784, when the 2nd Earl Temj^e 
was created marquess of Buckingham “ in the county of Bucking- 
ham,” this title being elevated into the dukedom of Buckingham 
and Chandos for his son in 1822. 

George Nugent Temple Grenville, ist marquess of Buck- 
ingham (1753-1813), was the second son of George Grenville, 
and was born on the 17th of June 1753. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he was appointed a teller of the ex- 
chequer in 1764, and ten years later was returned to parliament 
as one of the members for Buckinghamshire. In the House of 
Commons he was a sharp critic of the American policy of Lord 
North. In September 1779 he succeeded his unde as 2nd Earl 
Temple ; in 1782 was appointed lord-lieutenant of Buckingham- 
shire ; and in July of the same year became a member of the 
privy council and lord-lieutenant of Ireland in the rninistry of 
the earl of Shelburne, On his advice the Renunciation Act of 
1783 was passed, which supplemented the legislative independ- 
ence granted to Ireland in 1782. By royal warrant he created 
the order of St Patrick in February 1783, with himself as the 
first grand master. Temple left Ireland in 1 783, and again turned 
his attention to English politics. He enjoyed the confidence of 
George III., and having opposed Fox’s East India Bill, he WM 
authorized by the king to say that “ whoever voted for the India 
Bill was not only not his friend, but would be considered by 
him as an enemy,” a message which ensured the defeat of the 
bill. He was appointed a secretary of state when the younger 
Pitt formed his ministry in December 1783, but resigned two 
days later. In December 1784 he was created marquess of 
Buckingham “ in the county of Buckingham.” In November 
1787 he was appointed lord-heutcnant of Ireland under Pitt, but 
his second tenure of this office was hardly as successful as the first. 
He was denounced by Grattan for extravagance ; was censured 
by the Irish Houses of parliament for refusing to transmit to 
England an address calling upon the prmce of Wales to assume 
the regency ; and he could only maintain hb position by resort- 
ing to bril^ on a large scale. Having become very unpopular 
he resigned his office in September 1789, and subsequently took 
ve^ little part, in poUtics, although he spoke in favour of the 
union with Ireland. He died at his residence, Stowe House, 
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Buckingham, on the nth of February 1813, and was buried at 
Wotton. In 1775 he had married Mary Elizabeth (d. 1812), 
daughter of Robert, Earl Nugent. 

His elder son, Richard Grenville, ist duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos (1776-1839), was one of the meml>ers of parliament 
for Buckinghamshire from 1797 to 1813, and, as Earl Temple, 
took on active part in politics. In February 1813 he succeeded 
his father as murtjuess of Buckingham ; and having married the 
only child of the 3rd duke of Chandos, he was created duke of 
Buckingham and ('handos in 1822. He died in 1839. Owing 
to financial embarrassments, the duke lived out of England for 
some time, and in 1862 an account of his travels was published, 
as The Private Diary of Richard^ Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos. 

He was succeeded by \\]< only child, Richard Grenville, 
2nd duke of Buckingham and Chandos (1797-1861). Educated 
at Eton and Oriel College, Oxford, he was known as Earl Temple 
and subsequently as marquess of C'handos. He was member of 
parliament for Buckinghamshire from 1818 to 1839, and was 
responsible for the “ Chandos clause ” in the Reform Bill of 
1832. He was lord privy seal from September 1841 to January 
1842, and partly owing to his opposition to the repeal of the com 
laws was known as the “ Farmers’ Friend.” He found the 
estates heavily encumbered when he succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1839, and his own generous and luxurious tastes brought 
matters to a climax. In 1847 his residences were seized by his 
creditors, and the duke left England. His personal property 
and many of his landeil estates were sold, and returning to 
England he devoted himself to literature. He died in l^ondon, 
on the 29th of July 1861. His wife, whom he married in 1819, 
was Mary (d. 1862), daughter of John, ist manjuess of Breadal- 
bane, and she obtained a divorce from him in 1850. Bucking- 
ham’s chief publications arc, Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets 
of George 111 . (London, 1^^53-1855); Memoirs of the Cowl of 
England, 1811-1820 (Ixmdon, 1856); Menunrs of the Court of 
George IV. (London, 1859); and Memoirs of the Court and 
Cabinets of William IV. and Victoria (London, i8f)i), 

Richard Grenville, 3rd duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
(1823-1889), the only son of the 2nd duke, was educated at Eton 
and C'hrist Church, Oxford, and, as marquess of Chandos, 
represented the Ixirough of Buckingham in parliament from 
1846 to 1857. He was chairman of the London & North-Western 
railway from 1853 to 1861. After succeeding to the dukedom 
he became lord president of the council, and subsequently 
secretary for the colonies in the Conservative government of 
1866-1868. From 1875 to 1880 he was governor of Madras, and 
in 1886 was chosen chairman of committees in the House of 
Lords. He was twice married and left three daughters. As he 
left no son the dukedom became extinct on his death ; but the 
Scottish barony of Kinloss (to which he established his title in 
1868) passed to his eldest daughter, Mary, the wife of Captain 
L. F. H. C. Moi^gan; the earldom of Temple to his nephew, 
William Stephen Gore-Langton ; and the viscounty of Cobham 
to his kinsman, Charles George, 5th Baron Lyttelton. His 
widow married the ist Earl Egerton of Tatton in 1894. 

BUOKINGHAM, GEORGE VILUERS, ist Duke of^ (1592- 
1628), English statesman, bom in August 1592,-* was a younger 
son of Sir George Villicrs of Brooksby. His mother, Mary, 
daughter of AnOiony Beaumont of Glcnfield, Leicestershire, 
who was left a widow early, educated him for a courtier’s life, 
.sending him to France with Sir John Eliot ; and the lad, being 
” bv nature contemplative,” took kindly to the training. He 
could dance well, fence well, and talk a little French, when in 
August 1614 he was brought before the kihg’s notice, in the hope 
that he would take a fancy to him. 

The moment was favourable. Since Salisbury’s death James 
had taken the business of government upon himself. But he 

’ i.«. m the VUliera line ; see above. 

The Life, by Sir Henry Wotton, gives August a8th a.s the dates 
of hi^ birth, but, when relating his death on August 23rd, adds, 

thus died the groat x>eor in the 36th year of bis age conspleai and 
three days over. ‘ August a8th was therefore probably a misprint 
tor AusTUst aoth. 


wanted some one who would chat with him, and amuse him, and 
would also fill the office of private secretary, and save him from 
the trouble of saying no to importunate suitors. It would be an 
additional satisfaction if he could train the youth whom he might 
select in those arts of statesmanship of which he believed himself 
to be a perfect master. His first choice had not proved a happy 
one. Robert Carr, who had lately become carl of Somerset, 
had had his head turned by his elevation. He had grown peevish 
toward his master, and had placed himself at the head of the 
party which was working for a close alliance with Spain. 

The appearance of Villiers, beaming with animal spirits and 
good humour, was therefore welcomed by all who had an interest 
in opposing the designs of Spain, and he was appointed cup- 
bearer the same year. For some little time still Somerset’s 
pre-eminence was maintained. But on the 23rd of April 1615, 
Villiers, in spite of Somerset, was promoted to be gentleman 
of the bedchamber, and was knighted on the 24th ; the charge 
of murdering Overbury, brought against Somerset in September, 
completed his downfall, and Villiers at once stepped into the 
place which he had vacated. On the 3rd of January 1616 he 
became master of the horse, on the 24th of April he received the 
order of the Garter, and on the 27th of August 1616 was created 
Viscount Villiers and Baron Waddon, receiving a grant of land 
valued at £80,000, while on the 5th of January 1617 he was 
made carl, and on the ist of January 1618 marquess of Bucking- 
ham. With the exception of the earl of Pembroke he was the 
richest nobleman in England. 

Those who expected him to give his .support to the anti- 
Spanish party were at first doomed to disappointment. As yet 
he was no politician, and he contented him.self with carrying out 
his master's orders, whatever they were. In his personal re- 
lations he was kindly and jovial towards all who did not thwart 
his wishes. But James had taught him to consider that the 
patronage of England was in his hands, and he took good cure 
that no man should receive promotion of any kind who did not 
in one way or another pay court to him. As far as ran be as- 
certained, he cared less for money than for the gratification of 
his vanity. But he had not merely himself to consider. His 
numerous kinsfolk were to be enriched by marriage, if in no other 
way, and Bacon, the great philosopher and statesman, was all 
but thrust from office because he had opposed a marriage 
suggested for one of Buckingham’s brothers, while Cranfield, 
the first financier of the day, was kept from the treasury till 
he would forsake the woman wliom he loved, to marry a penniless 
cousin of the favourite. On the 19th of January 1619 James 
made him lord high admiral of England, hoping that the ardent, 
energetic youth would impart something of his own fire to those 
who were entrusted with the oversight of that fleet which had 
been almost ruined by the peculation and carelessness of the 
officials. Something of this, no doubt, was realized under 
Buckingham’s eye. But he himself never pretended to the 
virtues of an administrator, and he was too ready to fill up 
appointments with men who 'flattered him, and too reluctant 
to dismiss them, if they served their country ill, to effect any 
permanent change for the better. 

It was about this time that he first took an independent part 
in politics. All England was talking of the revolution in Bohemia 
in the year before, and men’s sympathy with the continental 
Protestants was increased when it was known that James’s 
son-in-law had accepted the crown of Bohemia, and that in the 
summer of 1620 a Spanish force was preparing to invade the 
Palatinate. Buckingham at first had thrown himself into the 
popular movement. Before the summer of 1620 was at end, 
incensed by injuries inflicted on English sailors by the Dutch 
in the East Indies, he had swung round, and was in close agree- 
ment with Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador. He had now 
married Lady Katherine Manners, the daughter of the carl of 
Rutland, who was at heart a Roman Catholic, though she out- 
wardlv conformed to the English Church, and this alliance may 
have had something to do with the change. 

Buckingham’s mistakes were owing mainly to his levity. If 
he passed briskly from one camp to the other, an impartial 
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observer might usually detect some personal motive at the 
bottom. But it is hardly probable that he was himself conscious 
of anything of the sort. When he was in reality acting under the 
influence of vanity or passion it was easy for him to persuade 
himself that he was doing his duty to his country. 

The parliament which met in 1621, angry at discovering that 
no help was to be sent to the Palatinate, broke out into a loud 
outcry against the system of monopolies, from which Buck- 
ingham’s brothers and dependants had drawn a profit, which 
was believed to be greater than it really was. At first he pleaded 
for a dissolution. But he was persuaded by Bishop Williams 
that it would be a wiser course to put himself at the head of the 
movement, and at a conference of the Commons with the Lords 
acknowledged that his two brothers had been implicated, but 
declared that his father had begotten a third who would aid 
in punishing them. In the impeachment of Bacon which soon 
followed, Buckingham, who owed much to his wise counsels, 
gave him that assistance which was possible without imperilling 
his own position and influence. He at first demanded the 
immediate dissolution of parliament, but afterwards, when the 
cry rose louder against the chancellor, joined in the attack, making 
however some attempt to mitigate the severity of the charges 
against him during the hearing of his case before the House of 
Lords. Notwithstanding, he took advantage of Bacon’s need 
of assistance to wring from him the possession of York House. 

In the winter of 1621, and the succeeding year, Buckingham 
was entirely in (londomar’s hands ; and it was only with some 
difficulty that in May 1622 Laud argued him out of a resolution 
to declare himself a Roman Catholic. In December 1621 he 
actively supported the dissolution of parliament, and there can 
be little doubt that when the Spanish ambassador left England 
the following May, he had come to an understanding with 
Buckingham that the prince of Wales should visit Madrid the 
next year, on which occasion the Spanish court hoped to effect 
his conversion to the Roman ('atholic Church before giving him 
the hand of the infanta Marja. They set out on their adventurous 
expedition on the 17th of Februaiy^ 1623, arriving at Madrid, 
after pa.ssing through Paris on the 7th of March. Each party 
had l>een the dupe of the other. Charles and Buckingham were 
sanguine in hoping for the restitution of the Palatinate to James’s 
son-in-law, as a marriage gift to Charles ; while the Spaniards 
counted on the conversion of Charles to Roman Catholicism and 
other extreme concessions (see Charles I.). The political 
differences were soon accentuated by personal disputes between 
Buckingham and Olivares and the grandees, and when the two 
young men sailed together from Santander in September, it was 
with the final resolution to break entirely with Spain. 

James had gratified his favourite in his absence by raising 
him to a dukedom. But the splendour which now gathered 
round Buckingham was owing to another source than James’s 
favour. He had put himself at the head of the popular movement 
again.st Spain, and when James, acknowledging sorely against 
his will that the Palatinate could only be recovered by force, 
summoned the parliament which met in Februar>' 1624, Buck- 
ingham, with the help of the heir apparent, took up an independent 
political position. James was half driven, half persuaded to 
declare all negotiations with Spain at an end. For the 
moment Buckingham was the most popular man in England. 

It was easier to overthrow one policy than to comtruct another. 
The Commons would have been content with sending some 
assistance to the Dutch, and with entering upon a privateering 
war wi th Spain. J ames, whose object was to regain the Palatinate, 
believed this could only be accomplished by a continental alliance, 
in which France took part. As soon as parliament was prorogued, 
negotiations were opened for a marriage between Charles and 
the sister of Louis XiIL, Henrietta Maria. But a difficulty arose. 
James and Charles had engaged to the Commons that there 
should be no concessions to the E^lish Roman Catholics, and 
Louis would not hear of the marriage unless very large conces- 
sions were made. Buckingham, impatient to begin the war as 
soon as possible, persuaded Charles, and the two together 
persuaded James to throw over the promises to the Commons, 


and to accept the French terms. It was no longer possible to 
summon parliament to vote supplies for the war till the marriage 
had been completed, when remonstrances to its conditions would 
be useless. 

BueJeingham, for Buckingham was now virtually the ruler 
of England, had thus to commence war without money. He 
prepared to throw 12,000 Englishmen, under a German 
adventurer, Count Mansfeld, through France into the Palatinate. 
The French insisted that he should march through Holland. 
It mattered little which way he took. Without provisions, 
and without money to buy them, the wretched troops sickened 
and died in the winter frosts. Buckingham’s first military 
enterprise ended in disastrous failure. 

Buckingham had many other schemes in his teeming brain. 
He had offered to send aid to Christian IV., king of Denmark, 
who was proposing to make war in Germany, and had also a 
plan for sending an English fleet to attack Cienoa, the ally of 
Spain, and a plan for sending an English fleet to attack Spain 
itself. 

Before these schemes could be carried into operation James 
died on the 27th of March 1625. The new king and Buckingham 
were at one in their aims and objects. Both were anxious to 
distinguish themselves by the chastisement of Spain, and the 
recovery of the Palatinate. Both were young and inexperienced. 
But Charles, obstinate when his mind was made up, was sluggish 
in action and without fertility in ideas, and he had long submitted 
his mind to the versatile and brilliant favourite, who was never 
at a loss what to do next, and who unrolled before his eyes 
visions of endless possibilities in the future. Buckingham was 
sent over to Paris to urge upon the French court the importance 
of converting its alliance into active co-operation. 

There was a difficulty in the way. The Huguenots of La 
Rochelle were in rebellion, and James had promised the aid of 
English ships to suppress that rebellion. Buckingham, who 
seems at first to have consented to the scheme, was anxious 
to mediate peace between the king of France and his subjects, 
and to save Charles from compromising himself with his parlia- 
ment by the appearance of English ships in an attack upon 
Protestants. When he returned his main demands were refused, 
but hopes were given him that peace would be made with the 
Huguenots. On his way through France he had the insolence 
to make love to the queen of France. 

Soon after his return parliament was opened. It would have 
been hard for Charles to pass through the session with credit. 
Under Buckingham’s guidance he had entered into engagements 
involving an enormous expenditure, and these engagements 
involved a war on the continent, which had never been popular 
in the House of Commons. The Commons, too, suspected the 
marriage treaty contained engagements of which they dis- 
approved. They asked for the full execution of the laws i^ainst 
the Roman Catholics, and voted but little money in return. 
Before they reassembled at Oxford on the ist of August, the 
English ships had found their way into the hands of the French, 
to be used against La Rochelle. The Commons met in an ill- 
humour. They had no confidence in Buckingham, and they asked 
that persons whom they could trust should be admitted to the 
king’s council before they would vote a penny. Charles stood 
by his minister, and on the 12th of August he dissolved his first 
parliament. 

Buckingham and his master set themselves to work to conquer 
public opinion. On the one hand, they threw over their engage- 
ments to France on behalf of the English Roman Catholics. 
On the other hand they sent out a large fleet to attack Cadiz, 
and to seize the Spanish treasure-ships. Buckingham went to 
the Hague to raise an immediate supply by pawning the crown 
jewels, to place England at the head of a great Protestant 
alliance, and to enter into fresh obligations to furnish money to 
the king of Denmark. It all ended in failure. The fleet returned 
from Cadiz, having effected nothing. The crown jewels produced 
but a small sum, and the money for the king of Denmark could 
only be raised by an appeal to parliament. In the meanwhile 
the king of France was deeply offended by the treatment of 
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the Roman Catholics, and by the seizure of French vessels on 
the ground that they were engaged in carrying goods for 
Spain. 

When Charles's second parliament met on the 6th of February 
1626, it was not long before, under Eliot’s guidance, it asked 
for Buckingham's punishment. He was impeached before the 
House of Lords on a long string of charges. Many of these 
charges were exaggerated, and some were untrue. His real 
crime was his complete failure as the leader of the administration. 
But as long us f!harles refused to listen to the complaints of his 
minister’s incompetency, the only way in which the Commons 
could reach him was by bringing criminal charges against him. 
Charles dissolved his second parliament as he had dissolved 
his first. Subsequently the Star Chamber declared the duke 
innocent of the charges, and on the ist of June Buckingham was 
elected chancellor of Cambridge University. 

To find money was the great difficulty. Recourse was had to 
a forced loan, and men were thrown into prison for refusing to 
pay it. Disasters had occurred to Charles’s allies in Germany. 
The fleet sent out under Lord Willoughby (earl of Lindsey) 
against the Spaniards returned home shattered by a storm, and 
a French war was impending in addition to the Spanish one. 
The French were roused to reprisals by C!harles's persistence in 
seizing French vessels. Unwilling to leave La Rochelle open to 
the entrance of an English fleet, Richelieu laid siege to that 
stronghold of the French Huguenots. On the 27th of June 1627 
Buckingham sailed from Portsmouth at the head of a numerous 
fleet, and a considerable land force, to relieve the Ixisicged city. 

His first enterprise was the siege of the fort of St Martin's, 
on the Isle of R6. The ground was hard, and the siege operations 
were converted into a blockade. On the 27th of September 
the defenders of the fort announced their readiness to surrender 
the next morning. In the night a fresh gale brought over a 
flotilla of French provision boats, which dashed through the 
English blockading squadron. The fort was provisioned for 
two months more, Buckingham resolved to struggle on, and 
sent for reinforcements from England. Charles would gladly 
have answered to his call. But England had long since ceased 
to care for the war. There was no money in the exchequer, no 
enthusiasm in the nation to supply the want. Before the rein- 
forcements could arrive the French had thrown a superior force 
upon the island, and Buckingham was driven to retreat on the 
2Qth of October with heavy loss, only 2989 troops out of nearly 
7000 returning to England. 

His spirits wm as buoyant as ever. Ill luck, or the misconduct 
of others, was the cause of his failure. He had new plans for 
carrying on the war. But the parliament which met on the 
17th of March 1628 was resolved to exact from the king an 
obligation to refrain from encroaching for the future on the 
liberties of his subjects. 

In the parliamentary battle, which ended in the concession 
of the Petition of Right, Buckingham took an active share as a 
member of the House of Lords. He resisted as long as it was 
possible to resist the demand of the Commons, that the king 
should abandon his claim to imprison without showing cause. 
When the first unsatisfactory answer to the petition was made 
by the king on the 2nd of June, the Commons suspected, probably 
with truth, that it had been dictated by Buckingham, They 
prepared a remonstrance on the state of the nation, and Coke 
at last named the duke os the cause of all the misfortunes that 
had occurred. “ The duke of Bucks is the cause of all our 
miseries . . . that man is the grievance of grievances." Though 
on the 7^ of June the king granted a satisfactory answer to 
the jM^tlon, the Commons proceeded with their remonstrance, 
aadiCMd the nth demanded that he might no longer continue in 

Once more Charles refused to surrender Buckingham, and a 
lew days later he prorogued parliament in anger. The popular 
Ming was greatly excited. Lampoons circulated freely from 
ham to hand, and Dr Lambe, a quack doctor, who dabbled in 
and was believed to exercise influence over Bucking- 
Immi' ^vas murdered in the streets of London. Rude doggerel 


lines announced that the duke should share the doctor's 
fate. 

With the clouds gathering round him, Buckingham went 
down to Portsmouth to take the command of one final expedition 
for the relief of La Rochelle. For the first time even he was 
beginning to acknowledge that he had undertaken a task beyond 
his powers. There was a force of inertia in the officials which 
resisted his efforts to spur them on to an enterprise which they 
believed to be doomed to failure. He entered gladly into a 
scheme of pacification proposed by the Venetian ambassador. 
But beiore he could know whether there was to be peace or war, 
the knife of an assassin put an end to his career. John Felton, 
who had served at Re, had been disappointed of promotion, and 
had not been paid that which was due to him for his services, 
read the declaration of the Commons that Buckingham was a 
public enemy, and eagerly caught at the excuse for revenging 
his private wrongs under cover of those of his country. Waiting, 
on the morning of the 23rd of August, beside the door of the room 
in which Buckingham was brea^asting, he stabbed him to the 
heart as he came out. 

Buckingham married Lady Katherine Manners, daughter of 
Francis, 6th carl of Rutland, by whom he left three sons and one 
daughter, of whom George, the second son (1628-1687), succeeded 
to the dukedom. 
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BUCKINGHAM, GEORGE VILUERS, 2ND Duke of^ (1628- 
1687), English statesman, son of the 1st duke, was born on the 
30th of January 1628. lie was brought up, together with his 
younger brother Francis, by King Charles 1 . with his own 
children, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he obtained the degree of M.A. in 1642. He fought for 
the king in the Civil War, and took part in the attack on Lichfield 
Close in April 1643. Subsequently, under the care of the earl 
of Northumberland, the two brothers travelled abroad and lived 
at Florence and Rome. When the Second Civil War broke out 
they joined the earl of Holland in Surrey, in July 1648. Lord 
Francis was killed near Kingston, and Buckingham and Holland 
were surprised at St Neots on the 10th, the duke succeeding in 
escaping to Holland. In consequence of hi& participation in 
the rebellion, his lands, which had been restored to him in 1647 
on account of his youth, were now again confiscated, a consider- 
able portion passing into the possession of Fairfax ; and he 
refused to compound. Charles II. conferred on him tlie Garter 
on the 19th of September 1649, and admitted him to the privy 
council on the 6th of April 1650. In opposition to Hyde he 
supported the alliance with the Scottish presbyterians, accom- 
panied Charles to Scotland in June, and allied himself with 
Argyll, dissuading Charles from joining the royalist plot of 
October 1650, and being suspected of betraying the plan to the 
covenanting leaders. In May he had been appointed general 
of the eastern association in England, and was commissioned 
to raise forces abroad ; and in the following year he was chosen 
to lead the projected movement in Lancashire and to command 
the Scottish royalists. He was present with Charles at the Ixittlc 
of Worcester on the 3rd of September 1651, and escaped safely 
* f.tf. in the Villiers line ; sec above. 
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alone to Rotterdam in October. His sub^uent negotiations 
with Cromwell’s government, and his readiness to sacrifice the 
interests of the church, sep^ted him from the rest of Charles's 
advisers and diminish^ his influence ; while his estrangement 
from the royal family was completed by his audacious courtship 
of the king’s sister, the widowed princess of Orange, and by a 
money dispute with Charles. In 1657 he returned to England, 
and on the 15th of September married Mary, daughter of Lord 
Fairfax, who had fallen in love with him although the banns of 
her intended marriage with the earl of Chesterfield had been 
twice called in church. Buckingham was soon suspected of 
organizing a presbyterian plot against the government, and in 
spite of Fairfax’s interest with Cromwell an order was issued for 
his arrest on the gth of October. He was confined at York House 
about April 1658, and having broken bounds was rearrested 
on the. 18th of August and imprisoned in the Tower, where he 
remained till the 23rd of February 1659, being then liberated 
on his promise not to abet the enemies of the government, and 
on Fairfax’s security of £20,000. He joined the latter in his 
march against Lambert in January 1660, and afterwards claimed 
to have gained Fairfax to the cause of the Restoration. 

On the king’s return Buckingham, who met him at his landing 
at Dover, was at first received coldly ; hut he was soon again 
in favour, was appointed a gentleman of the bedchamber, carried 
the orb at the coronation on the 23rd of April 1661, and was 
made lord-lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire on the 
2ist of September. The same year he accompanied the princess 
Henrietta to Paris on her marriage with the duke of Orleans, but 
made love to her himself with such imprudence that he was 
recalled. On the 28th of April 1662 he was admitted to the 
privy council. His confiscated estates amounting to £26,000 a 
year were restored to him, and he was reputed the king’s richest 
subject. He took part in the suppression of the projected 
insurrection in Yorkshire in 1663, went to .sea in the first 
Dutch war in 1665, and was employed in taking measures 
to resist tlie Dutch or French invasion in June 1666. 

He was, however, debarred from high office by Clarendon's 
influence. Aec(»rdingly Buckingham’s intrigues were now 
directed to effect the chancellor's ruin. He organized parties 
in both housc.s of parliament in support of the bill of 1666 
prohibiting the import of Irish cattle, partly to oppose Clarendon 
and partly to thwart the duke of Ormonde. Having asserted 
during the debates that “ whoever was against the bill had 
either an Irish interest or an Irish understanding,” he was 
challenged by Lord Ossory. Buckingham avoided the encounter, 
and Ossory was sent to the Tower. A short time afterwards, 
during a conference between the two houses on tlie 19th of 
December, he came to blows with the marquess of Dorchester, 
pulling off the latter’s periwig, while Dorchester at the close of 
the scuffle had much of the duke’s hair in his hand.” ^ Accord- 
ing to Clarendon no misdemeanour so flagrant had ever before 
offended the dignity of the House of Lords. The offending 
peers were both sent to the Tower, but were released after 
apologizing ; and Buckingham vented his spite by raising a 
claim to the title of Lord Roos held by Dorchester’s son-in-law. 
His opposition to the government had forfeited the king’s 
favour, and he was now accused of treasonable intrigues, and 
of having cast the king’s horoscope. His arrest .was ordered 
on the 25th of Februarj' 1667, and he was dismissed from all his 
offices. He avoided capture till the 27th of June, when he gave 
himself up and was imprisoned in the Tower. He was released, 
however, by July 17th, was restored to favour and to his appoint- 
ments on the 15 th of September, and took an active part in the 
prosecution of Clarendon. On the latter’s fall he became the 
chief minister, though holding no high office except that of 
master of the horse, bought from the duke of Albemarle in 1668. 
In 1671 he was elected chancellor of Cambridge, and in 1672 
high steward of Oxford university. He favoured religious 
toleration, and earned the praise of Richard Baxter; he supported 
a scheme ol comprehension in x668, and advised the declaration 
of indulgence in 1672. He upheld the original jurisdiction of the 
^ Clarendon, Life and Continuation, 979. 
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Lords in Skinner’s case. With these exceptions Budttngham’s 
tenure of office was chiefly marked by scandals and intrigues. 
His illicit connexion with the countess of Shrewsbury led to a 
duel with her husband at Barn Elms on the 16th of January' 
1668, in which Shrewsbury was fatally wounded. The tale that 
the countess, disguised as a page, witnessed the encounter, 
appears to have no foundation ; but Buckingham, by installing 
the “ widow of his own creation ” in his own and his wife’s 
house, outr^ed even the lax opinion of that day. He was thought 
to have originated the project of obtaining the divorce of the 
childless queen. He intrigued against James, against Sir 
William Coventry — one of 5 ie ablest statesmen of the time, 
whose fall he procured by provoking him to send him a challenge 
— and against the great duke of Ormonde, who was dismissed 
in 1669. He was even suspected of having instigated Thomas 
Blood’s attempt to kidnap and murder Ormonde, and was 
charged with the crime in the king's presence by Ormonde’s son. 
Lord Ossory, who threatened to shoot him dead in the event 
of his father’s meeting with a violent end. Arlington, next to 
Buckingham himself the most powerful member of the cabal 
and a favourite of the king, was a rival less easy to overcome ; 
and he derived considerable influence from the control of foreign 
affairs entrusted to him. Buckingham had from the first been 
an adherent of tlxe French alliance, while Arlington concluded 
through Sir William Temple in 1668 the Triple Alliance. But 
on the complete volte-face and surrender made by Charles to 
France in 1670, Arlington as a Roman Catholic was entrusted 
with the first treaty of Dover of the 20th of May — which besides 
providing for the united attack on Holland, included Charles’s 
undertaking to proclaim himself a Romanist and to reintn^uce 
the Roman (atholic faith into England, — while Buckingham 
was sent to France to carry on the sham negotiations which led 
to the public treaties of the 31st of December 1670 and the 2nd 
of February 1672. He was much pleased with his reception by 
Louis XIV., declared that he had ” more honours done him than 
ever were given to any subject,” and was presented with a 
pen.sion of 10,000 livres a year for Lady Shrewsbury. In June 
1672 he accompanied Arlington to the Hague to impose terms 
on the prince of Orange, and with Arlington arranged the new 
treaty with Louis. After all this activity he suffered a keen 
disappointment in being passed over for the command of the 
English forces in favour of Schomberg. He now knew of the 
.secret treaty of Dover, and towards the end of 1673 his jealousy 
of Arlington became open hostility. He threatened to impeach 
him, and endeavoured with the help of Louis to stir up a faction 
tigainst him in parliament. This, however, was unsuccess- 
ful, and in January 1674 an attack was made upon Buckingham 
himself simultaneously in both houses. In the Lords the 
trustees of the young earl of Shrewsbury complained that 
Buckingham continued publicly his intimacy with the countess, 
and that a son of theirs had been buried in Westminster Abbey 
with the title of carl of Coventry ; and Buckingham, after 
presenting an apology, was required, as was the countess, to 
give security for £10,000 not to cohabit together again. In 
the Commons he was attacked as the promoter of the French 
alliance, of “ popery ” and arbitrary government. He defended 
himself chiefly by endeavouring to throw the blame upon 
Arlington ; but an address was voted petitioning the king to 
remove him from his councils, presence and from employment 
for ever. Charles, who had only been waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, and who was enraged at Buckingham’s disclosures, 
consented with alacrity. Buckingham retired into private life, 
reformed his ways, attended church with his wife, b^;an to pay 
his debts, became a ” patriot,” and was claimed by the country 
or opposition party as one of their leaders. In the spring of 
1675 he was conspicuous for his opposition to the Test oath and 
for his abuse of the bishops, and on the i6th of November he 
introduced a bill for the relief of the nonconformists. On the 
15th of February 1677 he was one of the four lords who en- 
deavoured to embarrass the government by raising the question 
whether the parliament, not having assembled according to the 
act of Edward III. once in the year, had not been dissmved by 
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the recent prorogation. The motion was rejected and the four 
lords were ordered to apologize. On their refusing, they were 
sent to the Tower, Buckingham in particular exasperating the 
House by ridiculing its censure. He was released in July, and 
immediately entered into intrigues with Barillon, the rrench 
amljassador, with the object of hindering the grant of supplies 
to the king ; and in 1678 he visited Paris to get the assistance 
of Louis XIV. for the cause of the opposition. He took an 
active part in the prosecution of those implicated in the supposed 
Popish Plot, and accused the lord chief justice (Sir William 
Scroggs) in his own court while on circuit of favouring the Roman 
( atholics. In consequence of his conduct a writ was issued 
for his apprehension, but it was never served. He promoted 
the return of Whig candidates to parliament, constituted himself 
the champion of the dissenters, and was admitted a freeman of 
the city of London. He, however, separated himself from the 
Whigs on the exclusion question, probably on account of his 
dislike of Monmouth and Shaftesbury, was absent from the 
great debate in the lairds on the 15th of November 1680, and 
was restored to the king’s favour in 1684. 

He took no part in public life after James’s accession, but 
returned to his manor of Helmsley in Yorkshire, the cause of his 
withdrawal being probably exhausted health and exhausted 
finances. In 1685 he published a pamphlet, entitled ^ short 
Discourse on the Reasonableness of Mans having a Religion (re- 
printed in Somers Tracts (1813) ix. 13), in which after discussing 
the main subject he returned to his favourite topic, religious 
toleration. The tract provoked some rejoinders and wa.s de- 
fended, amongst others, by William Penn, and by the author 
himself in The Duke of Buckingham's Letter to the unkmnvn 
author of a short answer to the Duke of Buckingham's Paper (1685). 
In hopes of converting him to Roman Catholicism James sent 
him a priest, but Buckingham turned his arguments into ridicule. 
He died on the i6th of April 1687, from a chill caught while 
hunting, in the house of a tenant at Kirkby Moorside in York- 
shire, expressing great repentance and feeling himself “ despi.scd 
by my country and I fear forsaken by my (lod.” ^ The miserable 
picture of his end drawn by Pope, however, is greatly exaggerated. 
He was buried on the 7th of June 1687 in Henry VII.’s chaped 
in Westminster Abbey, in greater state, it was said, than the 
late king, and with "greater splendour. With his death the 
family founded by the extraordinary rise to power and influence 
of the first duke ended. As he left no legitimate children the 
title became extinct, and his great estate had been completely 
dissipated ; of ^he enormous mansion constructed by him at 
Cliveden in Buckinghamshire not a stone remains. 

The ostentatious licence and the unscrupulous conduct of the 
Alcibiades of the 17th century have been deservedly censured. 
But even his critics agree that he was good-humoured, good- 
natured, generous, an unsurpassed mimic and the leader of 
fashion ; and with his good looks, in spite of his moral faults 
and even crimes, he was irresistible to his contemporaries. 
Many examples of his amusing wit have survived. His portrait 
has been drawn by Burnet, Count Hamilton in the Mimoires 
de GramtnofU, Dryden, Pope in the Episde to Lord Bathurst, and 
Sir Walter Scott in Peveril of the Peak, He is described by 
Reresby us “ the first gentleman of person and wit I think I 
ever saw,” and Burnet bears the same testimony. Dean lx)ckier, 
after alluding to his unrivalled skill in riding, dancing and 
fencing, adds, “ When he came into the presence-chamber it 
was impossible for you not to follow him with your eye as he 
went along, he moved so gracefully.” Raciti^ and hunting were 
his favourite sports, and his name long survived in the hunting 
songs of Yorkshire. He was the patron of Cowley, Sprat, 
Kutthew Clifford and Wycherley. He dabbled in chemistry, 
and for some years, according to Burnet, ” he thought he was 
very near the finding of the philosopher’s stone.” He set up 
glw works at Lambeth the productions of which were praised 
Evefya ; and he spent much money, according to his bio- 
jSK^her Brian Fairfax, in building , sfwanor substrwtiones, 
Bjjden described him under the chapter of Zimri in the 
J Quarterly Review, January 1898, p. 110. 


celebrated lines in Absalom and Achitophel (to which Buckingham 
replied in Poetical Reftectwns on a late Poem by a Person of 
Honour, 1682): — 

“ A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, » 

Was everything by starts and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon. . . . 
Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late, 

He had his jest, but they had his estate." 

Buckingham, however, cannot with any truth be called the 
“epitome of mankind.” On the contrary, the distinguishing 
features of his life are its incompleteness, aimlessness, imper- 
fection, insignificance, neglect of talents and waste of oppor- 
tunities. “ He saw and approved the best,” says Brian Fairfax, 
” but did too often deteriora sequiP He is more severely but 
more justly judged by himself. In gay moments indeed he had 
written — 

•' Methinks, 1 sec the wanton houres flee. 

And as they passe, tume back and laugh at — 

but his last recorded words on the approach of death, “ 0 ! what a 
prodigal have I been of that most valuable of ail possessions-— 
Time ! ” express with exact truth the fundamental flaw of his 
character and career, of which he had at last become conscious. 

Buckingham wrote occasional verses and satires showing 
undoubted but undeveloped poetical gifts, a collection of which, 
containing however many pieces not from his pen, wtis ^rst 
published by Tom Brown in 1704 ; while a few extracts from 
a commonplace book of Buckingham of some interest are given 
in an article in the Quarterly Revieic of January i8g8. He was 
the author of The Rehearsal, an amusing and clever satire on 
the heroic drama and especially on Dr)?den (first performed on 
the 7th of December 1671, at the Theatre Royal, and first pu]>- 
li.shed in 1672), a deservedly popular play which was imitated 
by Fielding in Tom Thumb the Great, and by Sheridan in tin; 
Critic, Buckingham also published two adapted plays, The 
Chances, altered from Fletcher’s play of the same name (1682) 
and The Restoration or Right will take place, from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster (publ. 1714); and also The Battle of Sedg- 
moor and The Militant Couple (publ. 1704). Tlie latest edition 
of his works is that by T. Evans (2 vols. 8vo, 7775). Another 
work is named by Wood A Demonstration of the Deity, of which 
there is now no trace. 

Bibliography. - The life of Buckingham has l>ecn well and 
accurately traced and the chief authorities collected in the article i)i 
the Diet, of Nat. Biography {iSqq) byC.H. Firth, and in George Villiers, 
2Hd Duke of Dmhingham, hy 1 -ady Burghclere ( 1 003), Other biographies 
are in Wood's AthenaeOxon. (Bliss), iv. 207; in Biographia Britanmca ; 
by Brian Fairfax, printed in H. Walpole 'sCafa/ogwco/ Pictures of George 
Duke of Buckingham (1758) ; in Arber’s edition of The Rehearcal 
(1868) ; and by the author of Hudihras in The Genuine Remains of Mr 
Samuel Butler, by R. Thyer (i/.'jg). ii- 72. The following may also 
be mentioned : -Quarterly Review, Jan. j 8 gS {commonplace book) ; 
A Conference on the Doctrine of Trans ubstantiation between . . . the 
Duke of Buckingham and Father FitsGerald (1714) I ^ Narrative of 
the Cause and Manner of the Imprisonment of the Lords {1677) ; The 
Declaration of the . . . Duke of Buckingham and the Earls of Holland 
and Peterborough . . . associated for the King S.'R. Ga-vdiner's 

Hist, of the Commonwealth (1804-1901) : Hist, of Eng. Poetry, by 
W. J. (^urthope (1903), iii. 460 ; Horace Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors, iii. 304 ; Miscellania Aulica, by T. Brown (1702) ; and the 
Fairfax Correspondence (1848-1849). For the correspondence see 
Charles II. and Scotland in lOjo (Scottish History Soc., vol. xvii.. 
1894) ; Calendars of St. Pap. Dorn . ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Series, MSS. 
of Duke of Buccleuch at Montagu House, of Mrs Franhland-Russell- 
Astley\ of Marq. of Ormonde, and Various Collections ; and English 
Hist, Rev. (April 1905). xx. 373. (P- C. Y.) 

BUCKINOHAN^ HENRY STAFFORD, 2ND Dtjke of « (1454- 
1483), was the son of Humphrey Stafford, killed at the first 
battle of St Albans in 1455, grandson of Humphrey the 
1st duke (cr. 1444), killed at Northampton in 1460, both fighting 
for Lancaster. The ist duke, who bore the title of earl of 
Buckingham in right of his mother, was the son of Edmund, 
5th earl of Stafford, and of Anne, daughter of Thomas, duke 

* From his Commonplace Book [Quarterly Reih vol. 187, p. 87). 

* i.t. ip the Stafford line ; see above. 
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of Gloucester^ youngest son of Edward III. ; Henry's mother 
was Margaret, daughter of Edmund Beaufort, 2nd duke of 
Somerset, grandson of John of Gaunt. Thus he came on both 
sides of the blood royal, and this, coupled with the vastness 
of his inheritance, made tlie young duke’s future of importance 
to Edward IV. He was recognized as duke in 1465, and next 
year was married to Catherine Woodville, the queen’s sister. 
On reachir^ manhood he was made a knight of the Garter in 
1474, and in 1478 was high steward at the trial of George, duke 
of Clarence. He had not otherwise filled any position of import- 
ance, but his fidelity might seem to have been secured by his 
marriage. However, after Edward’s death, Buckingham was 
one of the first persons worked upon by Richard, duke of Glou- 
cester. It was through his help that Richard obtained possession 
of the young king, and he was at once rewarded with the offices 
of justiciar and chamberlain of North and South Wales, and 
constable of all the royal castles in the principality and Welsh 
Marches. In the proceedings which led to the deposition of 
Edward V. he took a prominent part, and on the 24th of June 
1483 he urged the citizens at the Guildhall to take Richard as 
king, in a speech of much eloquence, “ for he was neither 
unlearned and of nature marvellously well spoken ” (More). 
At Richard’s coronation he served as chamberlain, and immedi- 
ately afterwards was made constable of England and confirmed 
in his powers in Wales. Richard might well have believed that 
the duke’s support was secured. But early in August Bucking- 
ham withdrew from the court to Brecon. He may have thought 
that he deserved an even greater reward, or possibly had dreams 
of establishing his own claims to the crown. At all events, at 
Brecon he fell .somewhat easily under the influence of his prisoner, 
John Morton who induced him to give his support to his 
cousin Henry J'udor, earl of Richmond. A widespread plot 
was soon formed, but Richard had early warning, and on the 
15th of Octot)er, issued a proclamation against Buckingham. 
Buckingham, as arranged, prepared to enter England with a 
large force of Welshmen. His advance was stopped by an 
extraordinary flood on the Severn, his army melted away without 
striking a blow, and he himself took refuge with a follower, 
i\alph Bannister, at Lacon Hall, near Wem. The man betrayed 
him for a large reward, and on the ist of Noveml)er, Buckingham 
was brought to the king at Salisbury. Richard refused to see 
him, and after a summary trial had him executed next day 
(2nd of November 1483), though it was a Sunday. 

Buckingham’s eldest son, Edward (1478-1521), eventually 
succeeded him a.s 3rd duke, the attainder being removed in 1485 ; 
the second son, Henr\% was afterwards earl of Wiltshire. The 
3rd duke played an important part as lord high constable at 
the opening of the reign of Henry VIIT., and is introduced into 
Shakespeare’s play of that king, but he fell through his opposition 
toWolsey,and in 1521 was condemned for treason and exeoited 
(17th of May); the title was then forfeited with his attainder, 
his only son Henry (1501- 1563), who in his father’s lifetime was 
styled earl of Stafford, being, however, given bock his estates in 
1522, and in 1547 restored in blood by parliament with the title 
of Baron Stafford, which became extinct in this line with Roger, 
5th baron, in 1640. In that year the barony of Stafford was 
granted to William Howard (1614-1680), who after two months 
was created Viscount Stafford ; he was beheaded in 1680, and 
his son was created earl of Stafford in 1688, a title which became 
extinct in 1 762 ; but in 1825 the descent to the barony of 1640 was 
established, to the satisfaction of the House of Lords, in the person 
of Sir G. W. Jerningham, in whose family it then continued. 

The chief original authorities for the life of the 2nd duke of Buck- 
ingham are the Continuation of the Cfoyland Chronicle ; Sir Thomas 
More's Richard III. ; and Fabyan’s Chronicle. Amongst modem 
authorities consult J, Ga.kdncfs Richard III. ; and Sir J. Ramsay’s 
Lanraster and York. (C. L. K.) 

BUCWKGHAM, JAMBS SILK (1786-1855), English author 
and traveller, was bom near Falmouth on the 25th of August 
1786, the son of a former. His youth was spent at sea. After 
years of wandering he established in 1818 the Calcutta Journal, 
This venture at first proved highly successful, but in 1823 the 


paper’s outspoken criticisms of the East India Company led 
to the expulsion of Buckingham from India and to the suppres- 
sion of the paper by John Adam, the acting governor-general. 
His case was brought ^fore parliament, and a pension of £aoo 
a year was subsequently awoided him by the East ^dia Ooin- 
pany as compensation. Buckingham continued his journalistic 
ventures on his return to England, and started the Oriental 
Herald (1824) and the Athenaeum (i8a8) which was not a success 
in his hands. In parliament, where he sat as member for Shef- 
field from 1832-1837, he was a strong advocate of social reform. 
He was a most voluminous writer. He had travelled much in 
Europe, America and the East, and wrote a great number of 
useful books of travel. In 1851 the value of these and of his 
other literary work was recognized by the grant of a civil list 
pension of £200 a year. At the time of his death in London, 
on the 30th of June 1855, Buckingham was at work on his 
autobiography, two volumes of the intended four being completed 
and published (1855). 

His youngest son, Leicester Silk Buckingham (1825-1867), 
achieved no little popularity as a playwright, several of his 
free adaptations of French comedies being produced in London 
between i860 and 1867. 

BUCKINGHAM, a market town and municipal borough, and 
the county town of Buckinghamshire, England, in the Bucking- 
ham parliamentary division, 61 m. N.W. of London by a branch 
of the London & North-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3152. 
It lies in an open valley on the upper part of the river Ouse, 
which encircles the main portion of the town on three sides. 
The church of St Peter and St Paul, which was extensively, 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, a native of this neighbourhood, 
is of the 18th century, and stands on the site of the old castle ; 
the town hall dates from the close of the previous century ; and 
the grammar school was founded by Edward VI., in p*^t occupy- 
ing buildings of earlier date, which retain Perpendicular and 
Decorated windows, and a Norman door. A chantry, founded 
in 1268 by Matthew Stratton, archdeacon of Buckingham, 
previously occupied the site ; the Norman work may be a 
remnant of the chapel of a gild of the Holy Trinity. The manor 
house is of the early part of the 17th century, and other old 
houses remain. The adjacent mansion of Stowe, approached from 
the town by a magnificent avenue of elms, and surrounded by 
gardens very beautifully laid out, was the seat of the dukes of 
Buckingham until the extinction of the title in 1889. Bucking- 
ham is served by a branch of the Grand J unction Ganal, and has 
agricultural trade, manufactures of condensed milk and artificial 
manure, makings and flour-mills ; while an old industry survives 
to a modified extent in the manufacture of pillow-lace. The 
borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Area, 5006 acres. 

Buckingham (Bochingeham, Bukyngham) was an important 
stronghold in pre-Conquest times, and in 918 Edward the Elder 
encamped tliere witli his army for four weeks, and threw up two 
forts on either .side of the water. At the time of the Domesday 
surv^ey there were twenty-six burgesses in Buckingham, which, 
together with the hamlet of Bourton, was assessed at one hide. 
Although it appears as a borough thus early, the town received no 
charter until 1554- when Queen Ma^ created it a free borough 
corporate with a bailiff, twelve principal burgesses and a steward, 
and defined the boundaries as extending in width from Dudley bridge 
to Thornborowc bridge and in length from Chackmore bridge to 
Padbury Mill bridge. A charter from Charles II. m 1684 was very 
shortly abandoned in favour of the original grant, which held force 
until the Municipal Corporations Act of 1855. In 1529 ai^ from 
1545 onwards Buckingham returned two members to parliament, 
until deprived by the Representation of the People Act of 1867 of one 
member, and by the Redistribution of Seato Act of 1885 of the other. 
Early mentions occur of markets and fairs, and from i«2, when 
Henry VIII. granted to Sir Henry Mamcy the borough of Bucking- 
ham with a Saturday market and two aam^ fairs, grants of fairs 
by various sovereigns were numerous. Buckingham was formerly an 
important agricultura] centre, and Edward 111 . fixed here one of 
the staples for wool, but after the removal of these to Calais the trade 
suffereo such decay that in an act of 32 Henry VIIL Buckingham is 
mentioned among thirty-six impoverished towns. 

BUCKINGHAM AND NORMANBY, JOHN 8HBFFIBLD, ist 

Duk£ of (1648-1721), Englbh statesman and poet, was bom on 
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the 7th of April 1648. He was the son of Edmund, and earl of 
Mulgrave, and succeeded to that title on his father’s death in 1658. 
At the age of eighteen he joined the fleet, to serve in the first 
Dutch war ; on the renewal of hostilities in 1672 he was present 
at the battle of Southwold Bay, and in the next year received the 
command of a ship. He was also made a colonel of infantry, and 
served for some time under Turenne. In 1680 he was put in 
charge of an expedition sent to relieve the town of Tangier. It 
was saki that he was provided with a rotten ship in the hope that 
he would not return, but the reason of this abortive plot, if plot 
there was, is not exactly ascertained. At court he took the side 
of the duke of York, and helped to bring about Monmouth’s 
disgrace. In 1682 he was dismissed from the court, apparently 
for putting himself forward as a suitor for the princess Anne, but 
on the accession of King James he received a seat in the privy 
council , and was made lord chamberlain . He supported J ames in 
his most unpopular measures, and stayed with him in London 
during the time of his flight. He also protected the Spanish 
ambassador from the dangerous anger of the mob. He acquiesced, 
however, in the Revolution, and in 1694 was made marquess of 
Normanby. In 1696 he refused in company with other Tory 
peers to sign an agreement to support William as their “ rightful 
and lawful king ” against Jacobite attempts, and was conse- 
quently dismissed from the privy council. On the accession of 
Anne, with whom he was a personal favourite, he became lord 
privy seal and lord-lieutenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and in 1703 duke of Buckingham and Normanby. During the 
predominance of the Whigs between 1705 and 1710, Buckingham 
was deprived of his office as lord privy seal, but in 1710 he was 
made lord steward, and in 1711 lord president of the council. 
After the death of Anne he held no state appointment. He died 
on the 24th of February 1721 at his house in St James’s Park, 
which stood on the site of the present Buckingham Palace. 
Buckingham was succeeded by his son, Edmund (1716-1735) on 
whose death the titles became extinct. 

Buckingham, who is better known by his inherited title as Lord 
Mulgrave, was the author of “An Account of the Revolution ” 
and some other essays, and of numerous poems, among them the 
Essay on Poetry and the Essay on Satire. It is probable that the 
Essay on Satire ^ which attacked many notable persons, saunter- 
ing Charles ” amongst others, was circulated in MS. It was often 
attributed at the time to Dryden, who accordingly suffered a 
thrashinjg at the hands of Rochester’s bravoes for the reflections 
it contained upon the earl. Mulgrave was a patron of Dryden, 
who may posMbly have revised it, but was certainly not 
responsible, although it is commonly printed with his works. 
Mulgrave adapted Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, breaking it up 
into two plays, Julius Caesar and Marcus Brutus. He introduced 
choruses between the acts, two of these being written by Pope, 
and an incongruous love .scene between Brutus and Portia. He 
was a constant friend and patron of Pope, who expres.sed a 
flattering opinion of his Essay on Poetry. This, although 
smoothly enough written, deals chiefly with commonplaces. 

In 1721 Edmund Curll published a pirated edition of his works, 
and was brought boforo the bar of, the Hou.se of Ix)rds for breach of 
privilege accordingly. An authorized edition under the super* 
intendence of Pope appeared in 1723. but the authorities cut out the 
" Account of the Revolution ” and " The Fe^at of the Gods " on 
account of their alleged Jacobite tendencies. These were printed at 
the Hague in 1727. Pope diaingenuoualy repudiated any knowledge 
of the contents. Other editions reappeared in 1723. 1726. 1729. 
1740 and 1753. His Poems were included in Johnson's and other 
editions of the British poets. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, EARLS OF. The first earl of Bucking- 
hamshire (to be distinguished from the eaiil of Buckingham, q.v.) 
was John Hobart (r, 1694--1756), a descendant of Sir Henry 
^flobart (d. 1625), attorney -general and chief justice of the 
common pleas under James I., who was made a baronet in 1611, 
and who was the great-grandson of Sir James Hobart (d. 1507), 
attorney-general to Henry VII. The Hobarts had been settled in 
Norfolk and Suffolk for many years, when in 1728 John Hobart, 
who was a son of Sir Henry Hobart, the 4th baronet (d. 1698), was 
c^ted Baron Hobart of Blickling . In* 17 40 Hobart became lord- 
,<,Eeu tenant j>f Norfolk and in 1746 earl of Buckinghamshire, his 


sister, Henrietta Howard, countess of Suffolk, being the mistress 
of George II. He died on the 22nd of September 1756, and was 
succeeded as 2nd earl ^ by his eldest son John (1723-1793), who 
was member of parliament for Norwich and comptroller of the 
royal household before his accession to the title. From 1762 to 
1766 he was ambassador to Russia, and from 1776 to 1780 lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, but he was hardly equal to the exceptional 
difficulties with which he had to deal in the latter position. He 
died without sons at Blickling Hall, Norfolk, on the 3rd of August 
1793, when his half-brother George (r. 1730-1804), became 3rd 
earl. Blickling Hall and his Norfolk estates, however, passed to 
his daughter, Henrietta (1762-1805), the wife of William Kerr, 
afterwards 6th marquess of Lothian. 

Robert Hobart, 4^ earl of Buckinghamshire (1760-1816), the 
eldest son of the 3rd earl, was bom on the 6th of May 1760. He 
was a soldier, and then a member of both the English and the 
Irish Houses of Commons ; from 1789 to 1793 he was chief secre- 
taiy to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, exerting his influence in 
this country to prevent any concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
In 1793, being known by the courtesy title of Lord Hobart, he 
was sent to Madras as governor, but in 1798, after serious differ- 
ences between himself and the governor-general of India, Sir 
John Shore, afterwards Lord 'Teignmouth, he was recalled. 
Returning to British politics, Hobart was called up to the House 
of Lords in 1798 (succeeding to the earldom of Buckinghamshire 
in 1804) ; he favoured the union between England and Ireland ; 
from March 1801 to May 1804 he was secretary for war and the 
colonies (his family name being taken for Hobart Town in 
Tasmania), and in 1805 be became chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster under Pitt. For a short time he was joint postmaster- 
general, and from 1812 until his death on the 4th of February 
1816 he was president of the Board of Control, a post for which 
his Indian experience had fitted him. 

The 4th earl left no sons, and his titles passed to his nephew, 
George Robert Hobart (1789-1849), a son of George Vere Hobart 
(1761-1802), lieutenant-governor of Grenada. In 1824 the 5th 
earl inherited the Buckinghamshire estates of the Hamp^n 
family and took the name of Hampden, his ancestor, Sir John 
Hobart, 3rd baronet, having married Mary Hampden about 1655. 
On his death in February 1849 his brother, Augustus Edward 
Hobart (1793-1884), who took the name of Hobart-Hampden in 
1878, became 6th earl. His two sons, Vere Henry, Lord Hobart 
(1818-1875), governor of Madras from 1872, and Frederick John 
Hobart (1821-1875), predeceased him, arid when the 6th earl died 
he was succeeded by his grandson, Sidney Carr Hobart-Hampden 
(b. i860), who became 7th earl of Buckinghamshire, and who 
added to his name that of Mercer-Henderson. Another of the 
6th earl’s sons was Augustus Charles Hobart-Hampden, generally 
known as Hobart Pasha {q.v.). 

See Lord Hobart’s Essays and Miscellaneous Writings, edited with 
biography by Lady Hobart (1885). 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE (abbreviated Bucks) a south midland 
county of England, bounded N. by Northamptonshire, E. by 
Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire and Middlesex, S. for a short dis- 
tance by Surrey, and by Berkshire, and W. by Oxfordshire. Its 
area is 743*2 sq. m. The county is divided between the basins of 
the rivers Ouse and Thames. The first in its uppermost course 
forms part of the north-western boundary, passes the towns of 
Buckingham, Stony Stratford, Wolverton, Newport Pagnell and 
Olney, and before quitting the county forms a short stretch of the 
north-eastern boundary. The principal tributary it receives 
within the county is the Ouzel. The Thames forms the entire 
southern boundary; and of its tributaries Buckinghamshire 
includes the upper part of the Thame. To the north-west of 
Buckingham, and both east and west of the Ouzel, the land rises 
in gentle undulations to a height of nearly 500 ft, and north of 
the Thames valley a few nearly isolated hills stand boldly, such 
as Brill Hill and Muswell Hill, each over 600 ft., but the hilliest 

' Until 1784, when George Grenville, Earl Temple, was created 
marquess of Buckingham, the 2nd earl of Buckinghamshire always 
signed himself " Buckingham " ; his contemporaries knew him by 
this name, and henc$ a certain amount o! confusion has arisen. 
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pan of the county is the souths which is occupied by pan of the 
Cbiltem system, the general direction of which is from south- 
west to north-east The crest-line of these hills crosses the 
county at its narrowest point, along a line, above the towns of 
Prince’s Rbborough and Wendover, not exceeding ii m. in 
length. This line divides the county into two parts of quite 
different physical character ; for to the south almost the mole 
Iwd is hiUy (the longer slope of the Chiltem system lying in this 
direction), well wooded, and pleasantly diversified with narrow 
vales. The chief of these are watered by the Wye, Misboume 
wd Qiess streams. "Hie beech tree is predominant in the woods, 
in so much that William Camden, wnting c» 1585, supposed the 
county to take name from this feature (A.S. boc, beech). In the 
south a remnant of ancient forest is preserved as public ground 
under the name of Burnham Beeches. The Chiltems reach a 
height of nearly 900 ft. within the county. 

Geolo ^. — The northern half of the county is occupied by Jurassic 
strata, in the southern half Cretaceous rocks predominate except 
in the south-eastern comer, where they are covered by Tertiary beds. 
Thus the oldest rocks are in the north, succeeded continuously by 
younger strata to the south ; the general dip of all the rocks is 
south-easterly. A few patches of Upper Lias Clay appear near the 
northern boundary near Grafton Regis and Castle Thorpe, and 
again in the valley of the Ouse near Stoke Goldington and Weston 
Underwood. The Oolitic series is represented by the Great Oolite, 
with limestones in the upper part, much quarried for building stones 
at Westbury, Thomborough, Brock. Whittlewood Forest. &c. ; the 
lower prions are more argillaceous. The Forest Marble is seen 
about Thornton as a thin bed of cli^ with an oyster-bearing limestone 
at the base. Next above is the Combrash, a series of rubbly and 
occasionally hard limestones and thin clays. The outcrop runs by 
Tingwick. Buckingham, Berehampton and Newport Pagnell, it is 
quarried at Wolverton and elsewhere for road metal. Inliers of 
tiiese rocks occur at Marsh Gibbon and Stan Hill. The Oxford Clay 
and Kimmeridge Clay, with the Gault lie in the vale of Aylesbury. 
The clay is covered by numerous outliers of Portland, Purbeck and 
J.X)wer Greensand beds. The Portland bods are sandy below, 
calcareous above ; the outcrop follows the normal direction in the 
county, from south-west to north-east, from Thame through Ayles- 
bury^ ; they are quarried at several places for building stone and 
foasils are abundant. The Hartwell Clay is in the Lower Portland. 
Freshwater Purlwck beds lie below the Portland and I-ower Green- 
sand beds ; they cap the ridge between Ovmg and Whitchurch. 
Glass-making sands have been worked from the Lower Greensand at 
Hartwell, and phosphatic nodules from the same beds at Brickhill 
as well as from the Gault at Towersey. A broad band of Gault, 
a bluish clay, extends from Towersey across the county in a north- 
easterly direction. Resting upon the Gault is the Upper Greensand ; 
at the junction of the two formations numerous springs arise, a 
circumstance which has no doubt determined the site of several 
villages. The Chalk rises abruptly from the low lying argillaceous 
plain to form the Chiltem Hills. The form of the whole of the hflly 
district round Chesham, High Wycombe and the Chalfonts is 
determined by the Chalk. Reading beds, mottled clays and sands, 
repose upon the Chalk at Woburn, Bamham. Fulmer and Denham, 
and these are in turn covered by the London Clay, which is exposed 
on the slopes about Stoke Common and Iver. Between the Tertiary- 
capped Chalk plateau and the Thames, a gentler slope, covered with 
alluvial gravel and brick earth, roaches down to the river. Thick 
deposits of plateau gravel cover most of the high ground in the 
southern comer of the county, while much of the northern part is 
obscured by glacial clayrs and gravels. 

Industries,— Tht agricultural capacities of the soil vary greatly 
in different localities. On the lower lands, especially in the Vale 
of Aylesbury, about the headwaters of the Thame, it is extremely 
fertile ; while on the hills it is usually poor and thin. The pro- 
portion of cultivated land is high, being about 83 % of 'the whole. 
Of this a large and growing f^rtion is in permanent pasture ; 
cattle and sheep being reared m great numbers for the London 
markets, to which also are sent quantities of ducks, for which 
the district round Aylesbury is famous. Wheat and oats are t^ 
prindpal gram crops, though both decrease in importance. 
Turnips and swedes for the cattle are the chief green crops; 
and dairy-farming is largely practised. There is no gen^ 
manufacturing indust^, but a considerable amount of lace- 
makhig and straw-pkuting is carried on locally ; and at Hi^h 
Wycombe and in its neigtmourhood there is a thriving trade m 
various articles of turnery, such as chairs and bowls, from beedi 
and otto hard woods. Tlie introduction of lace-making in this 
and mjghbouring counties is attributed to Flemish, and later to 


Fnmch immigrants, but also to Githarine of Aragon during her 
residence (c, 153a) at Ampthill. Down to the later part of the 
19th century a general holiday celebrated by lace-makers on the 
a5th of Novemto was known as ** Cattam’s Day.” 

Comnutnieotions.— The main line of the London 8c North- 
Western r^way crosses the north-east part of the county. 
Bletchley is an important junction on tMs system, branches 
diverging east to Fenny Stratford, Bedford and Cambric^e, and 
west to Oxford and Banbury, Buckingham being served by the 
western branch. There is ^so a branch from Cheddington to 
Aylesbury. The Metropolitan -Great Ontral joint- Une serves 
Amersham, Chesham (by a branch), and Aylesbury, joining the 
North-Western Oxford branch at Vemey Junction ; this line is 
used by the Great Central railway, the main line of which con- 
tinues north-westward from Quainton Road. A light railway 
connects this station with the large vtlh^e of Brill to the south- 
wwt. The Great Central and the Gmt Western companies 
jointly own a line passing throi^h Beaconsfield, High Wycombe, 
and Prince’s Risborough, which is connected northward with 
the Great Central system. Before the opening of this line in 
1906 the Great Western branch from Maidei^ead to Oxford 
was the only line serving High Wycombe and Prince’s Ris- 
borough, from which there are branches to Watlington and 
Aylesbury. The main line of this company crosses the extreme 
south of the county by Slough and Taplow. The Grand Junction 
Canal, reaching the valley of the Ouse by way of the Ouzel valley 
from the south, has branches to Aylesbury and to Buckingham. 
Except the Thames none of the rivers in the county is con- 
tinuously navigable. 

Population and Administration.— Tht area of the ancient 
county is 475>682 acres, with a population in 1891 of 185,284, 
and in 1901 of 195,764. The area of the administrative counW 
is 479 > 35 S acres. 'The county contains eight hundreds, of which 
three, namely Stoke, Burnham and Desborough, form the 
” Chiltem Hundreds ” (j.v.). The hundred of Aylesbury retains 
its ancient designation of the ” three hundreds of Aylesbury.” 
The municipal boroughs are Buckingham, the county town 
^op. 3152), and Wycombe, officially Chepping Wycombe, also 
Chipping or High Wycombe (15,542;. The other urban districts 
are Aylesbury (9243), Beaconsfield (1570), Chesham (7245), 
Eton (3301), Fenny Stratford (4799), Linslade, on the Ouzel 
opposite to Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordshire (2157), Biarlow 
(4526), Newport Pagnell (4028), Slough (11453). Among the 
lesser market towns may be mentioned Amersham (3674), 
Ivinghoe (808), Olncy (2684), Prince’s Risborough (2189), Stony 
Stratford (2353), Wendover (3009) and Winslow (1703). At 
Wolverton (5323) are the carriage works of the London & North- 
Westem railway. Several of the villages on and near the banks 
of the Thames have become centres of residence, such as Taplow, 
Cookham and Bourne End, Burnham and Woobum. Buwng- 
hamshire is in the midland circuit, and assizes are held at Ayles- 
bury. It has one court of quarter sessions, and is divided into 
thirteen petty sessional divisions. The boroughs of Bucking- 
ham and Wycombe have separate commissions of the peace. 
The administrative county contains 230 civil parishes. Bude- 
inghamshire is almost entirely within the diocese of Oxford, 
and 215 ecclesiastical parishes are situated wholly or in part 
within it. There are three parliamentary divisions, Northern 
or Budungl^, Mid or Aylesbury, and Southern or Wycombe, 
each returning one member ; and the county contains a small 
part of the parliamentary borough of Windsor (chiefly in Berk- 
shire). The most notable institution within the county is Eton 
College, the famous public school founded by Heniy VI. 

History . — ^The district which was to become Bucl^hainshire 
was reached by the West Saxons in 571, as by a series of victories 
they pushed their way north aloi^ the Thaunes valley. With 
the grouping of the settlements into^ kingdoms and the con- 
solidation of Mercia under Offa, Bi^nghf^hire was included 
in Mercia until, with the submission of that kingdom to the 
Nortlmien, it became part of the Danelaw. In the ic^ century 
Buckinghamshire- suffered frequently from the ravages of t^ 
Danes, and numerous barrows and earthworks mark the scenoa 
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of struggles against the invaders. These relics arc especially 
abundant in the vale of Aylesbury, probably at this time one of 
the richest and best protected of the Saxon settlements. The 
Chiltern district, on the other hand, is said to have been an 
impassable forest infested by hordes of robbers and wild beasts. 
In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Leofstan, 12th abbot of 
St Albans, cut down large tracts of wood in tfiis district and 
granted the manor of Hamstead (Herts) to a valiant knight and 
two fellow-soldiers on condition that they should check the 
depredations of the robbers. The same reason led at an early 
period to the appointment of a steward of the Chiltern Hun^eds, 
and this office being continued long after the necessity for it had 
ceased to exist, gradually became the sinecure it is to-day. 
The district was not finally disforested until the reign of 
James I. 

At the time of the Norman invasion Buckinghamshire was 
probably included in the earldom of Leofwine, son of Godwin, 
and the support which it lent him at the battle of Hastings was 
punished by sweeping confiscations after the Conquest. The 
proximity of Buckinghamshire to London caused it to be involved 
m most of the great national events of the ensuing centuries. 
During the war between King John and his barons William 
Mauduit held Hanslape Castle against the king, until in I2t6 it 
was captured and demolished by Falke.s dc Br^autii. The county 
was visited severely by the Black Death, and Winslow was one of 
many districts which were almost entirely depopulated. In the 
civil war Buckinghamshire was one of the first counties to join 
in an association for mutual defence on the side of the parlia- 
ment, which had important garrisons at Aylesbury, Brill and 
elsewhere. Newport Pagnell was for a short time garrisoned by 
the royalist troops, and in 1644 the king fixed his headquarters 
at Buckingham. 

The shire of Buckingham originated with the division of 
Mercia in the reign of Edward the Elder, and was probably 
formed by the aggregation of pre-existing hundreds round the 
county town, a fact which explains the curious irregularities 
of the boundary line. The eighteen hundreds of the Domesday 
survey have now been reduced to eight, of which the three 
Chiltern hundreds, Desborough, Burnham and Stoke, are un- 
altered in extent as well as in name. The remainder have been 
formed each by the union of three of the ancient hundreds, and 
Aylesbury is still designated “ the three hundreds of Aylesbury.” 
All, except Newport and Buckingham, retain the names of 
Domesday hundreds, and the shire has altered little on its outer 
lines since the survey. Until the time of Queen Elizabeth 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire had a common sheriff. The 
shire court of the former county was held at Aylesbury. 

The ecclesiastical history of Buckinghamshire is not easy to 
trace, as there is no local chronicler, but the earliest churches 
were probably subject to the West Saxon see of Dorchester, 
and when after the Conquest the bishop’s stool was transferred 
to Lincoln no change of jurisdiction ensued. After the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries it was proposed to form a new diocese 
to include Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, but the project 
was abandoned, and both remained in the Lincoln diocese until 
1837, when the latter was transferred to Oxford. The arch- 
deaconry was probably founded towards the close of the nth 
century by Bishop R6my, and the subdivision into rural deaneries 
followed shortly after. A dean of Thomboroup;h is mentioned 
in the 12th century, and in the taxation of Nicholas IV. eight 
deaneries are given, comprising i86 parishes. In 1855 the 
deaneries were reconstructed and made eighteen in number. 

On the redistribution of estates after the Conquest only two 
Englishmen continued to retain estates of any importance, and 
the chief landowners at this date were Walter Giffard, first earl 
of Buckingham, and Odo, bishop of Bayeux. Few of the great 
Buckinghc^hire estates, however, remained with the same 
proprietors for any length of time. Many became annexed by 
religious establishments, while others reverted to the crown and 
were disposed of by various grants. The family of Hampden 
alone claim to have held the estate from which the name is 
derived ig an unbrokhi line from Saxon times. 


Buckinghamshire has always ranked as an agncultural rather 
than a manufacturing county, and has long been famed for its 
com and cattle. Fuller mentions the vale of Aylesbunr as pro- 
ducing the biggest bodied sheep in England, and ** Buckingham- 
shire bread and beef” is an old proverb. Lace-making, first 
introduced into this county by the Fleming refugees from the 
Alva persecution, became a very profitable industry. The 
monopolies of James 1 . considerably injured this trade, and in 
1623 a petition was addressed to the high sheriff of Buckingham- 
shire representing the distress of the people owing to the deca^ 
of bone lace-making. Newport Pagnell and Olney were especi- 
ally famous for their lace, and the parish of Hanslape is said to 
have made an annual profit of £8000 to £9000 from lace manu- 
facture. The straw-plait industry was introduced in the reign 
of George L, and formerly gave employment to a large number 
of the population. 

The county was first represented in parliament by two members 
in 1290. The representation increased as the towns acquired 
representative rights, until in 1603 the county with its boroughs 
made a total return of fourteen members. By the Reform 
Act of 1832 this was reduced to eleven, and by the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act of 1885 the boroughs were deprived of 
representation and the county returned three members for three 
divisions. 

Buckinghamshire contains no ecclesiastical 
buildings of the first rank. Monastic remains are scanty, but 
two former abbeys may be noted. At Medmenham, on the 
Thames above Marlow, there are fragments, incorporated into 
a residence, of a Cistercian abbey founded in 1201 ; which 
became notorious in the middle of the 18th century as the 
meeting-place of a convivial club called the “ Franciscans ” 
after its founder. Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord le 
Despencer (1708-1781), and also known as the ” Hell-Fire Club,” 
of which John Wilkes, Bubb Dodiiigton and other political 
notorieties were members. The motto of the club, jay ce que 
voudras (do what you will), inscribed on a doorway at the abbey, 
was borrowed from Rabelais’ description of the abbey of I'helema 
in Gargantua, The remains of the Augustinian Notley Abbey 
(1162), incorporated with a farm-house, deserve mention rather 
for their picturesque situation by the river Thame than for their 
architectural value. Turning to churches, there is workmanship 
considered to be of pre-Norman date in Wing church, in the 
neighbourhood of Leighton Buzzard, including a polygonal apse 
and crypt. Stewkley church, in the same locality, shows the 
finest Norman work in the county ; the building is almost wholly 
of the later part of this period, and the ornamentation is very 
rich. The Early English work of Chetwode and Haddenham 
churches, both in the west of the county, is noteworthy ; especi- 
ally in the first, which, as it stands, is the eastern part of a 
priory church of Augustinians (1244). Good specimens of the 
Decorated style are not wanting, though none is of special note ; 
but the county contains three fine examples of Perpendicular 
architecture in Eton College chapel and the churches of Maids 
Moreton to the north, and Hillesden to the-south, of Buckingham. 
Ancient domestic architecture is chiefly confined to a few country 
houses, of which Chequers Court, dating from the close of the 
i6th century, is of interest not only from the architectural stand- 
point but from its beautiful situation high among the Chiltern 
Hills between Prince’s Risborough and Wendover, and from 
a remarkable collection of relics of Oliver Cromwell, preserved 
here as a consequence of the marriage, in 1664, of John Russell, 
a grandson of the Protector, into the family to which the house 
then belonged. The manor-house of Hampden, among the hills 
east of Prince’s Risborough, was for many generations the ahfide 
of the family of that name, and is still in the possession of 
descendants of John Hampden, who fell at the battle of Chalgrove 
in 1643, and is buried in Hampden church. Fine county seats 
are numerous— there may be mentioned Stowe (Buckingham), 
formerly the seat of the dukes of Buckingham ; Cliveden and 
Hedsor, two among the many beautifully situated mansions by 
the bank of the Thames ; and Qaydon House in the west of 
the county. Among the Chiltern Hilts, also, tiiere are several 
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splendid domains. Associations with eminent men have given 
a high fame to several towns or villages of Buckinghamshire. 
Such are the connexion of Beaconsfield with Edmund Waller 
and Edmund Burke, that of Hughenden near Wycombe wi^ 
Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, whose father’s residence 
was at Bradenham ; of Olney and Stoke Pogis with the poets 
Cowper and Gray respwtively. At Chalfont St Giles a cottage 
still st^ds in which Milton completed Paradise Lost and began 
Paradise Regained, In earlier life he had lived and worked at 
Horton, near the Thames below Windsor. 

A UTHORiTiEs.- -The original standard history is the laborious work 
of G. Lipscomb. History and Antiquities of the County of Buckingham 
(London, 1831-1847). Other works are ; Browne Willis, History 
and Antiquities of the Town, Hundred, and Deanery of Buckingham 
(London, 1755) ; D. and S. Lysons, Magna Britannia, vol. 1. ; R. ; 
Gibbs, Buckingham (Aylesbury. 1878-1882) ; Worthies of Bucking- \ 
ham (Aylcsbui^, 1886) ; and Buckingham Miscellany (Aylesbury, 
i8gi) ; G. S. Roscoe, Buckingham Sketches (London. 1891) ; P. H. 
Ditchfield, Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire (London, 1901) ; 
Victoria County History, Buckinghamshire. 

BUCKLAND, FRANCIS TREVELYAN (1826-1880), English 
zoologist, son of Dean William Buckland the geologist, was bom 
at 0 :dord on the 17 th of December 1826. He was educated at 
Winchester and ('hrist Church, taking his degree in 1848, and 
then adopted the medical profession, studying at St (Jeorge’s 
hospital, London, where he became house-surgeon in 1852. 
The pursuit of anatomy led him to a good deal of out-of-the-way 
research in zoology, and in 1856 he became a regular writer on 
natural history for the newly established Field, particularly on 
the subject of fish. In i866 he started Land and Water on similar 
lines. In 1867 he was appointed government inspector of 
fisheries, and in the course of his work travelled constantly about 
the country, being largely responsible for the increased attention 
paid to the scientific side of pisciculture. Among his publications, 
besides articles and official reports, were Fisk Hatching (1863), 
Curiosities of Natural History (4 vols., 1857-1872), Logbook of a 
Fisherman (1875), Natural History of British Fishes (1881). 
He died on the ipth of December 1880. 

St!C’ Life by G. C. Bompas (1885). 

BUCKLAND, WILLIAM (1784-1856), English divine and 
geologist, eldest son of the Rev. Charles Buckland, rector of 
Templeton and Trusham, in Devon, was born at Axminster on 
the 1 2th of March 1 784. He was educated at the grammar school 
of Tiverton, and at Winchester, and in 1801 was elected a scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, becoming B.A. in 1804. In 
i8op he was elected a fellow of his college, and was admitted into 
holy orders. From early boyhood he had exhibited a strong 
taste for natural science, which was subsequently stimulated 
by the lectures of Dr John Kidd on mineralogy and chemistry ; 
and his attention was especially drawn to the then infant science 
of geology. He also attended the lectures of Sir Christopher 
Pegge (1765-1822) on anatomy. He now devoted himself 
systematically to an examination of the geological structure of 
Great Britain, making excursions, and investigating the order 
of superposition of the strata and the characters of the oiganic 
remains which they contained. In 1813, on the resignation of 
Dr Kidd, he was appointed reader in mineralogy in Oxford ; and 
the interest excited by his lectures was so great that in 1819 a 
readership in geology was founded and especially endowed by 
the treasury, Dr Buckland being the first holder of the new 
appointment. In 1818 Dr Buckland was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1824 and again in 1840 he was chosen 
president of the Geological Society of London. In 1825 he was 
presented by his college to the living of Stoke Charity, near 
Whitchurch, Hants, and in the same year he was appointed 
by Lord Liverpool to a canonry of the cathedral of Christ Church, 
Oxford, when the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him. In 
1825, also, he married Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr Benjamin 
Morland of Sheepstead House, near Abingdon, Berks, by whose 
abilities and excdlent judgment he was materially assisted in his 
literary labours. In 1832 he presided over the second meeting 
of the British Association, wluch was then held at Oxford. In 
1845 he was appointed by Sir Robert Peel to the vacant deanery 
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of Westminster, and was soon after inducted to the living of Islip, 
near Oxford, a preferment attadied to the deanery. In 1847 
he was appointed a trustee in the British Museum ; and in 1848 
he was awarded the Wollaston medal by the Geological Society 
of London. In 1849 health began to g^ve way under the 
increasing pressure of his multifarious duties j and the later 
years of his life were overshadowed a serious illness, which 
compelled him to live in retirement. He died on the a4th of 
August 1856, and was buried in a spot which he had himself 
chosen in Islip churchyard. 

Buckland was a man many-sided in his abilities, and of a 
singularly wide range of attainments. Apart frofn hit published 
works and memoirs in connexion with the special department 
of geolc^, and in addition to the work entailed up(^ him by 
the positions which he at different times held in the Church of 
Englwd, he entered with great enthusiasm into many practical 
questions connected with agricultural and sanitary science, and 
various social and even medical problems. As a teacher he 
possessed powers of the highest order ; and the universitj^ of 
Oxford is enriched by the large and valuable private collections, 
illustrative of geology and mineralogy, which he amassed in the 
course of his active life. It is, however, upon his published scien- 
tific works that Dr Buckland’s great reputation is mainly based. 
His first great work was the well-known Reliquiae Dihmanae, or 
Observations on the Organic Remains contained in caves, fissures, 
and diluvial gravel attesting the Action of a Universal Deluge, 
published in 1823 (2nd ed. 1824), in which he supplemented his 
former obscr\^ations on the remains of extinct animals discovered 
in the cavern of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, and expounded his views 
as to the bearing of these and similar cases on the Biblical account 
of the Deluge. Thirteen years after the publication of the 
Reliquiae, Dr Buckland was called upon, in accordance with the 
will of the earl of Bridgewater, to write one of the series of works 
known as the Bridgmvaier Treatises, The designs of these 
treatises was to exhibit the “ power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Creation,” and none of them was of 
greater value, as evinced by its vitality, than that on ** Geology 
I and Mineralogy.” Originally published in 1836, it has gone 
through three editions, and though not a ” manual ” of geo* 
logical science, it still possesses high value as a storehouse of 
geological and palaeontological facts bearing upon the particular 
argument which it was designed to illustrate. The thin! edition, 
issued in 1858, was edited by his son Francis T. Buckland, and 
is accompanied by a memoir of the author and a list of his 
publications. 

Of Dr Buckland’s numerous original contributions to the 
sciences of Geology and Palaeontology, the following may be 
mentioned : — (1) “ On the Structure of the Alps and adjoining 
parts of the Continent, and their relation to the Secondfuy and 
Transition Rocks of England” (Annals of Phil,, 1821); (2) 

Account of an Assemblage of Fossil Teeth and Bones of 
Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, &c., discovered in a cave 
at Kirkdale in Yorkshire m the year 1821 ” (Phil, Trans,); (3) 
” On the Quartz Rock of the Lickey Hill in Worcestershire ” 
(Trans, Geol, Soc.) ; (4) ” On the Megalosaurus or Great Fossil 
Lizard of Stonesfield ” (Ibid,) ; (5) ” On the Cycadeoideae, a 
Family of Plants found in the Oolite Quarries of the Isle of 
Portland” (Ibid.); (6) ”On the Discoveiy of a New Species 
of Pterodactyle in the Lias of Lyme Regis ” (Ibid,) ; (7) On 
the Discovery of Coprolites or Fossil Faeces in the Lias of Lyme 
Regis, and in other Formations ” (Ibid.) ; (8) ” On the Evidences 
of Glaciers in Scotland and the North of E^land ” (Proc, Geoi, 
Soc. Land,) ; (9) ” On the South-Western Cool District of Eng- 
land ” (joint paper with the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, Trans, Ged, 
Soc, Land,); (10) ”On the Geology of the neighbourhood of 
W^mouth, and the adjacent parts of tihe Coast of Dorset ” 
(joint paper with Sir H. De la B^e, Trans, Goal, Soc, Land,), 

With regard to the Glacial theory propounded by Agftssiz, 
no one welcomed it with greater ardour than Buddam, and he 
zealously sought to trace out evidences of former glaciation in 
Britain. A record of the interesting discussion whiim took place 
at the Geological Society’s meedng m London in November 1840, 
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after the reading of a paper by Buckland^ was printed in the 
Midland Naiurdist, October 1885. 

BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS (1821-1862), English historian, 
author of the History of Civilization , the son of Thomas Henry 
Buckle, a wealthy London merchant, was bom at Lee, in Kent, 
on the 24th of November 1821. Owing to his delicate health 
he was only a very short time at school, and never at college, 
but the love of reading having been early awakened in him, he 
was allowed ample means of gratifying it. He gained his first 
distinctions not m literature but in chess, being reputed, before 
he was twenty, one of the first players in the world. After his 
father's death in January 1840 he spent some time with his 
mother on the continent (1840-18^). He had by that time 
formed the resolution to direct all his reading and to devote all 
his energies to the preparation of some great historical work, and 
during the next seventeen years he bestowed ten hours each day 
in working out his purpose. At first he contemplated a history 
of the middle ages, but by 1851 he had decided in favour of a 
history of civilization. The six years which followed were 
occupied in writing and rewriting, altering and revising the first 
volume, which appeared in June 18 j;. It at once made its 
author a literary and even social celebrity, — the lion of a London 
season. On the 19th of March 1858 he delivered at the Royal 
Institution a public lecture (the only one he ever gave) on the 
Influence of Women on the Progress of Knowledge, which was 
published in Fraser's Magazine for April 1858, and reprinted 
in the first volume of the Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works. 
On the 1st of April 1859 a crushing and desolating affliction fell 
upon him in the death of his mother. It was under t^e immedi- 
ate impression of his loss that he concluded a review he was 
writing of J. S. Mill’s Essay on Liberty with an argument for 
immortality, based on the yearning of the affections to regain 
communion with the beloved dead,-- on the impossibility of 
standing up and living, if we believed the separation were final. 
The argument is a strange one to have been used by a man who 
had maintained so strongly that “ we have the testimony of all 
history to prove the extreme fallibility of consciousness.” The 
review appeared in Fraser's Magazine, May 1859, and is to be 
found also in the Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works (187 a). 
The second volume of his history was published in May 1861. 
Soon after he left England for the East, in order to recruit his 
spirits and restore his health. From the end of October 1861 
to the beginning of March 1862 was spent by him in Egypt, from 
which he went over the desert of Sinai and of Edom to Syria, 
reaching Jerusalem on the 19th of April 1862. After staying 
there eleven days, he set out for Europe by Beyrout, but at 
Nazareth he was attacked by fever ; and he died at Damascus 
on the a9th of May 1862. 

Buckle’s fame, which must rest wholly on his History of 
CiviliMoHon in England, is no longer what it was in the decade 
following his death. His History is a gigantic unfinished 
introduction, of which the plan was, first to state the general 
principles of the author’s method and the general laws which 
govern the course of human progress ; and secondly, to exemplify 
these principles and laws through the histories of certain nations 
characterized by prominent and peculiar features,— Spain and 
Scotland, the United States and Germany. Its chief ideas are — 
(1) That, owing partly to the want of ability in historians, and 
ps^y to the complexity of social phenomena, extremely little 
GAd as yet been done towards discovering the principles which 
govern the character and destiny of nations, or, in other words, 
towards establishing a science of histo^ ; (a) That, while the 
theological dogma of predestination is, a barren hypothesis 
beyond the province of knowledge, and the metaphysic^ dogma 
of free will rests on an erroneous belief in the infallibility of 
consciousness, it is proved by science, and especially by statbtics, 
that human a^Q|i| are governed laws as fix^ and regular 
as those wh^flii^%in the physical world ; (3) That climate, soil, 
food, and,liiN|beets of nature are the primary causes of intel- 
lectual first three indirectly, thr^h determining 

the aMMM and distr^tion of wealth, and the last by 
the acem^tion and distribution of diought. 


the imagination being stimulated and the understanding sub- 
dued when the phenomena of the external world axe sublime 
and terrible, the understanding being emboldened and the 
imagination curbed when they are small and feeble ; (4) That 
the great division between European and non-European civiliza- 
tion turns on the fact that in Europe man is stronger than 
nature, and that elsewhere nature is stronger than man, the 
consequence of which is that in Europe alone has man subdued 
nature to his service ; (5) That the advance of European civiliza- 
tion is characterized by a continually diminishing influence 
of physical laws, and a continually increasing influence of 
mental laws ; (6) That the mental laws which regulate the 
progress of society cannot be discovered by the metaphysical 
method, that is, by the introspective study of the individual 
mind, but only by such a comprehensive survey of facts as will 
enable us to diminate disturlmnces, that is, by the method of 
averages ; (7) That human progress has been due, not to moral 
agencies, which are stationary, and which balance one another 
in such a manner that their influence is unfelt over any long 
period, but to intellectual activity, which has been constantly 
varying and advancing : — ** The actions of individuals are greatly 
afiected by their moral feelings and passions ; but these being 
antagonistic to the passions and feelings of other individuals, are 
balanced by them, so that their effect is, in the great average of 
human affairs, nowhere to be seen, and the total actions of man- 
kind, considered as a whole, are left to be regulated by the total 
knowledge of which mankind is possessed ” ; (8) That individual 
efforts are insignificant in the great mass of human affairs, and 
that great men, although they exist, and must ‘ at present ” be 
looked upon as disturbing forces, are merely the creatures of the 
age to which they belong ; (9) That religion, literature and 
government are, at the best, the products and not the causes of 
civilization ; (10) That the progress of civilization varies directly 
as “ scepticism,” the disposition to doubt and to investigate, and 
inversely as “ credulity ” or “the protective spirit,” a disposi- 
tion to maintain, without examination, established beliefs and 
practices. 

Unfortunately Buckle either could not define, or cared not to 
define, the general conceptions with which he worked, such as 
those denoted by the terms “ civilization,” “ history,” “ science,” 
“ law,” “ scepticism,” and “ protective spirit ” ; the consequence 
is that his arguments are often fallacies. Moreover, the looseness 
of his statements and the rashness of his inferences regarding 
statistical averages make him, as a great authority has remarked, 
the enfant terrible of moral statisticians. He brought a vast 
amount of information from the most varied and distant sources 
to confirm his opinions, and the abundance of his materials never 
perplexed or burdened him in his argumentation, but examples 
of well-conducted historical argument are rare in liis pages. He 
sometimes altered and contorted the facts ; he very often unduly 
simplified his problems ; he was very apt when he had proved 
a favourite opinion true to infer it to be the whole truth. On 
the other hand, many of his ideas have passed into the common 
literary stock, and have been more precisely elaborated by later 
writers on sociology and history ; and though his own work is 
now somewhat neglected, its influence was immensely valuable 
in provoking further research and speculation. 

See his Life by A. W. Huth (1880). 

BUCKNER, SIMON BOUVAR (1823- ), American soldier 

and political leader, was bom in Hart county, Kentucky, on the 
ist of April 1823. He graduated at West Point in iB^, and 
was assistant professor of geography, history and ethics there in 
1845-1846. He fought in several battles of the Mexican War, 
received the brevet of first lieutenant for gallantry at Churubusco, 
where he was wounded, and later, after the storming of Chapul- 
tepec, received the brevet of captain. In 1848-1850 he was 
assistant instructor of infantry tactics at West Point. During 
the succeeding five years he was m the recruiting service, on 
frontier duty, and foially in the subsistence department. He 
resigned from the army in March x8$5. l^rit^ the futile 
attempt of Governor Beriah Magoffin to maintain Kentucky 
in a position of neutrality, he was oommander of the state 
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{[uard ; but in September i86z^ after the entry of Union forces 
mto t^ state^ he openly espoused the Conf^erate cause and 
was commissioned brigadier-genera!^ later becoming lieutex^t- 
general. He was third in command of Fort Donelson at the time 
of General Grant’s attack (February i86a), and it fell to him, 
after the escape of Generals Floyd and Pillow, to surrender the 
post with its large garrison and valuable supplies. General 
Buckner was exch^ed in August of the same year, and subse- 
quently served under General Bragg in the invasion of Kentucky 
and the campaign of Chickamauga. He was governor of Ken- 
tucky in 1887-1^1, was a member of the Kentucky consti- 
tutional convention of 1890, and in 1896 was the candidate of 
the National or “ Gold ” Democrats for vice-president of the 
United States. 

BUCKRAM (a word common, in various early forms, to many 
Europe^ languages, as in the Fr. bouqueran or Ital. bucherame, 
the derivation of which is unknown), in early usage the name 
of a fine linen or cotton cloth, but now only of a coarse fabric 
of linen or cotton stiffened with glue or other substances, used 
for linings of clothes and in b^kbinding. Falstafi’s “men 
in buckram ” (Shakespeare, Hen^ IV. ^ pt. i. II. 4) has become 
a proverbial phrase for any imaginary persons. 

BUCKSTONi; JOHN BALDWIN (1802-1879), English actor 
and dramatic writer, was born at Hoxton on the 14th of 
September 1802. He was articled to a solicitor, but soon ex- 
changed the law for the stage. After some years as a provincial 
actor he made his first I^ndon apjMarance, on the 30th of 
January 1823, at the Surrey theatre, as Ramsay in the Fortunes 
of Nigel. His success led to his engagement in 1827 at the 
Adelphi, where he remained as leading low comedian until 1833. 
At the Haymarket, which he joined for summer seasons in 1833, 
and of which he was lessee from 1853 to 1878, he appeared as 
Bobby Trot in his own Luke the Labourer \ and here were pro- 
duced a number of his plays and farces, Ellen Wareham^ Uncle 
Tom and others. After his return from a visit to the United 
States in 1840 he played at several London theatres, among 
them the Lyceum, where he was Box at the first representation 
of Box and Cox. As manager of the Haymarket he surrounded 
himself with an admirable company, including Sothern and the 
Kcndals. He produced the plays of Gilbert, Planch^, Tom 
Taylor and Robertson, as well as his own, and in most of these 
he acted. He died on the 31st of October 1879. He was the 
author of 150 plays, some of which have been very popular. 
His daughter, Lucy Isabella Buckstone (1858-1893), was an 
actress, who made her first London appearance at the Haymarket 
theatre as Ada Ingot in Damd Garrick in 1875. 

BUCKTHORN, known botanically as Rhamnus cathartica 
(natural order Rhamnaceae), a much-branched shrub reach- 
ing 10 ft. in height, with a blackish bark, spinous branchlets, 
and ovate, sharply -serrated leaves, i to 2 in. long, arranged 
several together at the ends of the shoots. The small green 
flowers are regular and have the parts in fours ; male and female 
flowers are borne on different plants. The fruit is succulent, 
block and globose, and contains four stones. The plant is a 
native of England, occurring in woods and thickets chiefly on 
the chalk ; it is rare in Ireland and not wild in Scotland. It is 
native in Europe, north Africa and north Asia, and naturalized 
in some parts of eastern North America. The fruit has strong 
purgative properties, and the bark yields a yellow dye. 

An allied sf^ies, Rhamnus Frangula, is also common in 
England, and is known as berry-beanng or blac^ alder. It is 
distinguished from buckthorn by the absence of spiny branchlets, 
its non-serrated leaves, and bisexual flowers with ^ts in fives. 
The fruits are purgative and yield a green dye when unripe. 
The soft porous wood, called black dogwood, is used for gun- 
powder. I>ye» are obtained from fruits and bark of other 
species of Rhamnus, such as R. infectoria, R. Hnctoria and R. 
dooiirtra— the two latter yielding the China green of commerce. 
Several varieties of R- AlaUmus^ a Mediterranean species, are 
grown in shrul^ries. 

Sea-buckthom is Hippo^e rhanmaides, a willow-like shrub, 
I to 8 ft. in ^ight, with narrow leaves silvery on the under- 
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side, and globose orange-yellow fruits one-third of an inch in 
diameter. It occurs on sandy seashores from York to Kent and 
Sussex, but is not common. 

American buckthorns are : RAamnur purskiana or Cuscara 
sagrada, of the Pacific coast, producing cascara bark, and R* 
Cofoltmasta, the alder-buckthm. Bumdia lycimdes (or Lmn- 
ginosa) is popularly called “ southern buckthcni.” 

BUOKWHEATf the fruit (so-called seeds) of Fagopyrtm esm^ 
lentum (natural order Polygonaceae), a herbaceous p^t, native 
of central Asia, but cultivated in Europe and North, America \ 
also extensively cultivated in the Himalaya, as we^ as an allied 
species F. tataricum. The fruit has a dark brown tough rind 
enclosing the kernel or seed, and is three-sided in form, with 
sharp angles, similar in shape to beech-mast, whence the name 
from the Ger. Buchwetzen, beechwheat. Buckwheat is grown in 
Great Britain only to supply food for pheasants and to feed 
poultry, which devour the si^s with avidity. In the northern 
countries of Europe, however, the seeds are employed as human 
food, chiefiy in the form of cakes, which when buced thin have 
an agreeable taste, with a darkish somewhat violet colour. The 
meal of buckwheat is also baked into crumpets, as a favourite 
dainty among Dutch children, and in the Russian army buck- 
wheat groats are served out as part of the soldiers' rations, which 
they cook with butter, tallow or hemp-seed oil. Buckwheat is 
also used p food in the United States, where “ buckwheat cakes " 
are a national dish ; and by the Hindus it is eaten on ** bart ** 
or fast days, being one of the phalahas or lawful foods for such 
occasions. When it is used as food for cattle the hard sharp 
angular rind must first be removed. As compared with the 
principal cereal grains, buckwheat is poor in nitrogenous sub- 
stances and fat; but the rapidity and ease with which it can 
be grown render it a fit crop for very poor, badly tilled land. 
An immense quantity of buckwheat honey is collected in Russia, 
bees showing a marked preference for the flowers of the plant. 
The plant is also used as a green fodder. 

In the United States buckwheat is sown at the end of June 
or beginning of July, the amount of seed varying from 3 to 5 
pecks to the acre. The crop matures rapidly and continues 
blooming till frosts set in, so that at harvest, which is usually set 
to occur just before this period, the grain is in various stages 
of ripeness. It is cut by hand or with the self-delivery reaper, 
and allowed to lie in the swath for a few days and then set up in 
shocks. The stalks are not tied into bundles as in the cose of 
other grain crops, the tops of the shocks being bound round and 
held together by twisting stems round them. The threshing is 
done on the field in most cases. 

BUCOLICS (from the Gr, jCfovicoAucds, “ pertaining to a herds- 
man ”), a term occasionally used for rural or pastoral poetry. 
The expression has been traced back in English to the bsi^nning 
of the 14th century, being used to describe the “ Eclogues '' of 
Virgil. The most celebrated collection of bucolics in antiquity 
is that of Theomtus, of which about thirty, in the Doric dialect, 
and mainly written in hexameter verse, have been preserved* 
This was the name, as is believed, originally given by Virgil to 
I his pastoral poems, with the direct o^ect of challet^ing com- 
I parison with the writings of Theocritus. In modem times ibu 
term “ bucolics ” has not often been specifically given by the 
; poets to their pastorals ; the main exception teing diat of 
Ronsard, who collected his eclogues under the title of “ Les 
Bucoliques.” In general practice the word is almost a ^nonym 
for pastoral poetry, but h^ come to bear a slightly more a^- 
cultural than shepherd signification, so that the “ Georgies " 
of Virgil has grown to seem almost more “ bucolic “ t^ his 
“ Edogues." (See also Pastoral.) (E. g.) 

BUCYRUS, a dty and the county-seat of Qawfbrd ooun^, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Sandusky river, 62 m. N. of Columbuk 
Pop. (1890) 5974 ; (1900) 6560, of Yfhsm 756 were foreign-bom. 
It IS served ^ the Pennsylvania, the Toledo, Walhondbg Valley 
& Ohio ^Pennsylvania system), and the Ohio Cmtral railways, 
and by mtenirban electric lines. The (Biio Central, of wmeh 
Bucytus is a division terminal, has shops here. The dty lies at 
an elevation of about 1000 ft above sea-level, and is surrounded 
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by a country well adapted to ag^culture and stock-raising. 
Among its manufactures are machinery, st^ctural steel, ven- 
tilating and heating apparatus, furniture, interior woodwork, 
ploughs, wagons, carriages, copper products and clay-working 
machines. Bucyrus was first settled in 1817 ; it was laid out 
as a town in 1832, was incorporated as a village in 1830, and 
became a city in 1885. The county-seat was permanently 
established here in 1830. 

BUDAPEST, the capital and largest town of the kingdom of 
Hungary, and the second town of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, 163 m. S.E. of Vienna by rail. Budapest is situated on 
both banks of the Danube, and is formed of the former towns 
of Buda (Ger. Ofen) together with 0 -Buda (Ger. AU-Ofen) on 
the right bank, and of Pest together with Kdb&nya (Ger. Stein- 
hruch) on the left bank, which were all incorporated into one 
municipality in 1872. It lies at a point where the Danube has 
definitely taken its southward course, and just where the out- 
lying spurs of the outer ramifications of the Alps, namely, the 
Bakony Mountains, meet the Carpathians. Budapest is situated 
nearly in the centre of Hungary, and dominates by its strategical 
position the approach from the west to the great Hungarian 
plain. The imposing siie of the Danube, 300 to 650 yds. broad, 
and the sharp contrast of the two banks, place Budapest among 
the most finely situated of the larger towns of Europe. On the 
one side is a flat sandy plain, in which lies Pest, modern of aspect, 
regularly laid out, and presenting a long frontage of handsome 
buildings to the river. On the other the ancient town of Buda 
straggles capriciously over a series of small and steep hills, 
commanded by the fortress and the Blocksberg (770 ft. high, 
390 ft. above the Danube), and backed l^yond by spurs of 
mountains, which rise in the form of terraces one above the other. 
The hills are generally devoid of forests, while those near the 
towns were formerly covered with vineyards, which produced 
a good red wine. 'I’he vineyards have been almost completely 
destroyed by the phylloxera. 

Budapest covers an area of 78 sq. m., and is divided into ten 
municipal districts, namely Vir (Festung), Vizivdros (Wasser- 
stadt), 6-Buda (Alt-Ofen), all on the right bank, belonging to 
Buda, and BelvAros (Inner City), Lipdtvdros (Leopoldstadt), 
TerizvAros (Theresienstadt), ErzsAbetvAros (Elisabethstadt), 

J dzsefvAros (Josephstadt), FerenervAros (Franzstadt), and 
IdbAnya (Steinbruch), all on the left bank, belonging to Pesl. 
Buda, with its royal palace, the various ministries, and other 
government offices, is the official centre, while Pest is the com- 
mercial and industrial part, as well as the centre of the national- 
istic and intellectual life of the town. The two banks of the 
Danube are united by six bridges, including two fine suspension 
bridges ; the first of them, generally known as the Ketten-Briicke, 
constructed by the brothers Tiemay and Adam (Hark in 1842-* 
1849, is one of the largest in Europe. It is 410 yds. long, 39 ft. 
broad, 36 ft. high above the mean level of the water, and its chains | 
rest on two pillars 160 ft. high ; its ends are ornamented with | 
four colossal stone lions. At one end is a tunnel, 383 yds. long, 
constructed by Adam Clark in 1854, which pierces the castle hill 
and connects the quarter known as the Christinenstadt with 
the Danube. The other suspension bridge is the Schwurplatz 
bridge, completed in 1903, 56 ft. broad, with a span of 317 yds. 
The other bridges are the Margaret bridge, with a junction 
bridge towards the Margaret island, the Franz Joseph bridge, 
and two railway bridges. 

Perhaps the most attractive part of Budapest is the line of 
broad quays on the left bank of the Danube, which extend for 
a distance of m. from the Margaret bridge to the custom-house, 
and are lined with imposing buildings. The most import^t 
of these is the Franz Joseph Quai, i m. long, which contams 
the fashionable cafAs and hotels, and is the favourite 
Dnnnemde. The inner town is surrounded the Innere Ring- 
miAssA, a circle pf wide boulevardll on the site of the old wall. 
Wide tree-shaded streets, like ;0A KirAly Uteza, the Kerrepesi 
Ut> And the UMi Ut, also fotm the lines of demarcation between 
different districts. The inner ring is connected by the VAczi 
ly^t ( Waitzner-Ring) mth the Crosse Ring-Strasse, a succession 


of boulevards, describing a semicircle beginning at the Maigaret 
bridge and ending at the BorAros Platz, near the custom-house 
quay, through about the middle of the town. One of the 
most beautiful streets in the town is the AndrAssy Ut, 1 1 m. long, 
connecting VAczi Korut with VArosliget (StadtwiUdchen), the 
favourite public park of Budapest. It is a busy thoroughfare, 
lined in its first half with magnificent new buildings, and in 
its second half, where it attains a width of 150 ft., with handsome 
villas standing in their own gardens, which give the impression 
rather of a fashionable summer resort than the centre of a great 
dty. Budapest possesses numerous squares, generally orna- 
mented with monuments of prominent Hungarians, usually the 
work of Hungarian artists. 

Buildings.— L'hough of ancient origin, neither Buda nor Pest 
has much to show in the way of venerable buildings. The oldest 
church is the Matthias church in Buda, begun by King Bela IV. 
in the 13th century, completed in the isth centi^, and restored 
in 1890-1896. It was used as a mosque during the Turkish 
occupation, and here took place the coronation of Franz Joseph 
as king of Hungary in 1&7. The garrison church, a Gothic 
building of the 13th century, and the Reformed church, finished 
in 1898, are tlic other ecdesiastical buildings in Buda worth 
mentioning. The oldest church in Pest is the parish church 
situated in the Eskii-Ter (Schwur-Platz) in the inner town ; it 
was built in 1500, in the Gothic style, and restored in 1890. 
The most magnificent church in Pest is the Leopoldstadt Basilica, 
a Romanesque building with a dome 315 ft. in height, begun in 
1851 ; next comes the Franzstadt church, also a Romanesque 
building, erected in 1874. Besides several modern churches, 
Budapest possesses a beautiful synagogue, in the Moorish style, 
erected in 1861, and another, in the Moorish-Byzantine style, 
built in 1872, while in 1901 the construction of a much larger 
synagogue was begun. In Buda, near the Kaiserbad, and not far 
from the Margaret bridge, is a small oct^onal Turkish mosque, 
with a dome 25 ft. high, beneath which is the grave of a Turkish 
monk. By a special article in the treaty of Karlowitz of 1699 
the emperor of Austria undertook to preserve this monument. 

Among the secular buildings the first place is taken by the 
royal palace in Buda, which, together with the old fortress, 
crowns the summit of a hill, and forms the nucleus of the town. 
The palace erected by Maria Theresa in 1748-1771 was partly 
burned in 1849, been restored and largely extended since 

1894. In the court chapel are preserved the regalia of Hungary, 
namely, the crown of St Stephen, the sceptre, orb, sword and 
the coronation robes. It is surrounded by a magnificent garden, 
which descends in steep terraces to the Danube, and which offers 
a splendid view of the town lying on the opposite bank. New 
and palatial buildings of the various ministries, several high and 
middle schools, a few big hospitals, and the residences of several 
Hungarian magnates, are among the principal edifices in this 
part of the town. 

The long range of substantial buildings fronting the left bank 
of the Danube includes the Houses of Parliament (see Archi- 
tecture, Plate IX, fig. 115), a huge limestone edifice in the late 
Gothic style, covering an area of 3! acres, erected in 1883-1902 ; 
the Academy, in Renaissance style, erected in 1862-1864, con- 
taining a lofty reception room, a library, a historic picture gallery, 
and a botanic collection ; the Redoute buildings, a large structure 
in a mixed Romanesque and Moorish style, erected for balls and 
other social purposes ; the extensive custom-house at the lower 
end of the quays, and several fine hotels and insurance offices. 
In the beautiful AndrAssy Ut are the opera-house (1875-1884), 
in the Italian Renaissance style ; the academy of music ; the old 
and new exhibition building ; the national drawing school ; and 
the museum of fine arts (1900-1905), in which was installed in 
1905 the national gallery, formed by Prince EsterhAzy, bought 
the government in 1865 for £130,000, and formerly housed in 
the ac^emy, and the collection of modem pictures from the 
national museum. At the end of the street is one of the numerous 
monuments erected in various parts of the country to com- 
memorate the thousandth axmiversary of the foundation of the 
I kingdom of Hungary. Other builduags remarkable for their 
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size and interest are : the national museum (1836-1844) ; the 
town-hall (1869-1875), in the early Renaissance style; ^e uni- 
versity, with a baroque facade (rebuilt 1900), and itit university 
library (opened in 1875), a handsome Renaissance building ; the 
palace of justice (18^), a magnificent edifice situated not far 
from the Houses of Parliament. In its neighbourhood also are 
the palatial buildings of the ministries of justice and of agri- 
culture. There are also the exchange (1905); the Austro- 
Hungarian bank (1904) ; the central post and telegraph of&(% ; 
the art-industrial museum (1893-1897), in orien^ style, with 
some characteristically Hungarian ornamentations; several 
handsome theatres ; large bs^racks ; technical and secondary 
schools ; two great railway termini and a central mwket (1897) 
to be mentioned. To the south-east of the town lies the vast 
slaughter-house (1870-1872), which, with the adjacent cattle- 
market, covers nearly 30 acres of ground. The building activity 
of Budapest since 1B67 has been extraordinary, and the town has 
undergone a thorough transformation. The removal of slums 
and the regulation of the older parts of the town, in connexion 
with the construction of the two new bridges across the Danube 
and of the railway termini, went hand-in-hand with the extension 
of the town, new quarters springing up on both banks of the 
Danulx:. This process is still going on, and Budapest has become 
one of the handsomest capit^ of Europe. 

Educfliion.— Budapest is the intellectual capital of Hungt^. 

At the head of its educational institutions stands the university, 
which was attended in 1900 by 4983 students— only about 2000 
in x88o — and has a staff of nearly 200 professons and lecturers. 

It has been completely transformed into a national Hungarian 
seat of learning since 1867, and great efforts have been made to 
keep at home the Hungarian students, who before then fre- 
quented other universities and specially that of Vienna. It is 
well provided with scientific laboratories, botanic garden, and 
various collections, and possesses a library with nearly a quarter 
of a million volumes. The university of Budapest, the only one in 
Hungary proper, was established at Tyrnau in 1635, rernoved to 
Buda in 1777, and transferred to Pest in 1783. Next to it comes 
the polytechnic, attended by 1816 students in 1900, which is 
also thoroughly equipped for a scientific training. Other high 
schools are a veterinary academy, a Roman Catholic seminary, 
a Protestant theological college, a rabbinical institute, a com- 
mercial academy, to which has ^en added in 1899 an ac^emy 
for the study of oriental languages, and military academies for 
the training of Hungarian officers. Budapest possesses an 
adequate number of elementary and secondary schools, as well 
as a great number of special and technical schools. At the 
head of the scientific societies stands the academy of sciences, 
founded in 1825, for the encouragement of the study of the 
Hungarian language and the various sciences except theology. 
Next to it comes the national museum, founded in 1807 through 
the donations of Count Stephan Sz6ch6nyi, which contains ex- 
tensive coUections of antiquities, natural history and ethnology, 
and a rich library which, in its manuscript department of oyer 
20,000 MSS., contains the oldest specimens of the Hungarian 
language. Another society which has done great service for the 
cultivation of the Hungarian language is the Kisfaludy society, i 
founded in 1836. It began by distributing prizes for best I 
literary productions of the year, then it started the collection and 
pubffication of the Hungarian folklore, and lastly undert^k the 
translation into the Hungarian language of the masterpieces of 
foreign literatures. The influence exercised by thb society is 
very great, and it has attracted within its circle the best writers 
of Hungary. Another society similar in aim with this one is the 
Petdfi society, founded in 1875. Amongst the numerous scien- 
tific associations are the centr^ statisticed departinent, and the 
Budapest communal bureau of statistics, which under the 
directorship of Dr Joseph de Korfisy has gained a European 
reputation. 

The artistic life in Budapest is fostered by the academy of 
music, which once had Franz Liszt as its director, a c^ervaUnre 
of music, a dramatic school, and a school for painting and for 
Rawing, all maintained by the government. Budapest possesses, 
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besides an opera house, eight theatres, of which two are sub- 
sidized by the government and one by the municipality. The 
performances are almost exclusively in Hunwian, exceptions 
being the occasional appearan^ of Frencb, Italian and other 
foreign artists. Performances in German are under a popular 
taboo, and they are never given in a theatre at Budapttt. 

Tfi^. — In commerce and industry Budapest is by far the most 
important town in Hungc^, and in the former, if not also in the 
latter, it is second to Vienna alone in the Austro ’^Hungarian 
monarchy. The principal industries are steam flour-milling, 
distilling, and the manufacture of machinery, r^lway plant, 
carriages, cutlery, gold and silver wares, chemicals, bricks, jute, 
and the usual articles produced in iar^c towns for home con- 
sumption. The trade of Budapest is maiidy in corn, flour, cattle, 
horses, pigs, wines, spirits, wool, wood, hides, and in tfic articles 
manufactured in the town. The efforts of the Hungarian govern- 
ment to establish a great home industry, and the measures taken 
to that effect, have benefited Budapest to a greater degree than 
any other Hui^arian town, and the progress made is remarkable. 
The increase in the number of joint-stock compomes, and the 
capital thus invested in industrial undertakings, furnish a valuable 
indication. In 1873 there were 28 such comj^ies with a total 
capital of £2,224,900; in 1890, 75 with a capital of 
and in 1899 no fewer than 242 with a total capital of 
Budapest owes its great commercial importance to its situation 
on the Danube, on which the greater part of its trade is carried. 
The introduction of steamboats on the Danube in 1830 was one 
of the earliest material causes of the progress of Budap^t, and 
gave a great stimulus to its corn trade. This still continues to 
operate, having been promoted by the flour-milling industry^ 
which was revolutionized by certain local inventions. Budapest 
is actually one of the greatest milling centres in the world, pos- 
sessing a number of magnificent establishments, fitted wiA 
machinery invented and manufactured in the city. Budapest is, 
besides, connected with all the principjd places in Austria and 
Hungary by a well-developed net of railways, which all radiate 
from here. 

Population , — Few European towns grew so rapidly as Buda- 
pest generally, and Pest particularly, during the 19th century, 
and probably none has witnessed such a thorough transformation 
^ since 1867. In 1799 the joint population of Buda and Pest was 
54,179, of which 24,306 belonged to Buda, and 29,870 belonged 
to Pest, being the first time that the population of Pest exceeded 
that of Buda. By 1840, however, Buda had added but 14,000 to 
its population, while that of Pest had more than doubled ; and of 
the joint population of 270,685 in 1869, fully 200,000 fell to the 
share of Pest. In 1880 the civil population of Budapert was 
360,551, an increase since 1869 of 32 % ; and in 1890 it was 
491,938, an increase of 36-57 % in the dec^. In the matter of 
the increase of its population alone, Budapest has only been 
slightly surpassed by one European town, nwnely, Berlin. Both 
capitals multiplied their population by nine in the first nine 
decades of the century. According to on inter^ting and in- 
structive comparison of the growth of twenty-eight European 
cities made by Dr Joseph de Kfirdsy, Berlin in 18^ showed an 
increase, as compared with the beginning of the century, of 818 % 
and Budapest of 809 %. Within the same period the inoease of 
Paris was 343 %, and of London 340 %. In 1900 the civil popu- 
lation of Budapest was 716476 inhabitants, showing an increase 
of 44-82 % in the decade. To this must be added a garrison of 
15,846 men, making a total population of 732,32a. Of the total 
population, civil and military, 578458 were Magyars, 104,520 
were Germans, 25,168 were Slovaks, and the remainder was 
composed of Croatians, Servians, Rumanians, Russians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Gypsies, &c. According to rriigion, there were 
445,023 Roman Catholics, 5806 Greek Catholics, 4422 Greek 
Ot^odox ; 67,319 were Protestants of the Helvetic, and 38,821 
were Protestants of the Augsburg Confessions ; 168^985 were 
Jews, and the remainder belonged to various oth^ breeds. 
A striking feature in the progress of Budapest is the dedine in 
the death-rate, which sank from 43-4 per thousand in 1874 to 
I 20*6 per thousand in 1900. In addition to the increaaed influx of 
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persons in the prime of life, this is due largely to the improved 
water-supply and better sanitary conditions generally, including 
increased hwpital accommodation. 

Social PasiHan, — Budapest is the seat of the government 
of Hungary, of the pwliament, and of all the highest official 
authorities — civil, military, judicial and financial. It is the 
meeting-{dace, alternately with Vienna, of the Austro-Hungarian 
delegations, and it was elected to an equality with Vienna ^ 
a royal residence in 1892. It is the see of a Roman Catholic 
archbi.shop. The town is administered by an elected municipal 
council, which consists of 400 members. As Paris is sometimes 
said to be France, so may Budapest with almost greater truth 
be said to be Hungary. Its composite population is a faithful 
reflection of the heterogeneous elements in the dominions of the 
Habsburgs, while the trade and industry of Hungary are central- 
ized at Budapest in a way that can scarcely be affirmed of any 
other European capital. In virtue of its cultural institutions, 
it is also the intellectual and artistic centre of Hungary, The 
movement in favour of Magyarizing all institutions has found its 
strongest development in Budapest, where the German names 
have all been removed from the buildings and streets. The 
wonderful progress of Budapest is undoubtedly due to the revival 
of the Hungarian national spirit in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, and to the energetic and systematic efforts of the government 
and people of Hungary since the restoration of the constitution. 
So far as Hungary was concerned, Budapest in 1867 at once 
became the favoured rival of Vienna, with the important addi- 
tional advantage that it had no such competitors within its own 
sphere as Vienna had in the Austrian provincial capitals. The 
political, intellectual, and social life of Hungary was centred 
m Budapest, and had largely been so since 1848, when it became 
the seat of Hie legislature, as it was that of the Austrian central 
administration which followed the revolution. The ideal of a 
prosperous, brilliant and attractive Magyar capital, which would 
keep the nobles and the intellectual flower of the country at home, 
uniting them in the service of the Fatherland, had received a 
powerful impetus from Count Stephan Sz^h6nyi, the great 
Hungarian reformer of the pre-Revolutionary period. His work, 
continued by patriotic and able successors, was now taken up 
as the common task of the government and the nation. Thus the 
promotion of the interests of the capital and the centralization 
of the public and commercial life of the country have formed 
an integral part of the policy of the state since the restoration 
of the constitution. Budapest has profited largely by the 
encouragement of agriculture, trade and industry, by the 
nationalization of the railways, by the development of inland 
navigation, and also by the neglect of similar measures in favour 
of Vienna. 

From that time to the present day the record of the Hungarian 
capital has been one of uninterrupted advance, not merely in 
externals, such as the removal of slums’, the reconstruction of 
the town, the development of communications, industry and 
trade, and the erection of important public buildings, but also 
in the mental, moral and physical elevation of the inhabitants ; 
besides another important gain from the point of view of the 
Hungarian statesman, namely, the progressive increase and 
improvement of status of the Magyar element of the population. 
When it is remembered that the ideal of both the authorities 
and the people is the ultimate monopoly of the home market 
by Hungarian industry and trade, and the strengthening of the 
Magyar influence by centralization, it is easy to understand the 
progr^ of Budapest. 

Politically, this ambitious and progressive capital is the 
creation of the Magyar upper classes. DUnmerdally and indus- 
trially, it may be said to bt the work of the Jews. The sound 
judgment of the former led them to welcome and appreciate 
the co-operation of the latter. Indeed, a readiness to assimilate 
foreign elements h characteristic of Magyar patriotism, which 
has^ particularly within the last generation, made numerous 
conswtM among the other narionalities of Hungary, and — for 
natki^ purposes— may be considered to have quite absorbed 
the Hua^ttian Jews. It hat thus come to pass tlMt there b no 


anti-Semitism in Budapest, dthough the Hebrew element b 
proportionately much larger (21% as compared with 9%) 
than it b in Vienna, the Mecca of the Jew-baiter. 

Budapest has long been celebrated for its mineral springs 
and baths, some of them having been already used during the 
Roman period. They rise at the foot of the Blocksberg, and are 
powerful chalybeate and sulphureous hot springs, with a tempera- 
ture of 80^-150® Fahr. The principal baths are the Bruckbad 
and the Kaiserbad, both dating from the Turkbh period ; the 
St Lucasbad ; and the Raitzenbad, rebuilt in i860, one of the 
most magnificent establishments of its kind, which was connected 
through a gallery with the royal palace in the time of Matthias 
Corvin. There is an artesian well of sulphureous water with a 
temperature of 153° Fahr. in the Stadtwaldchen ; and another, 
yielding sulphureous water with a temperature of no® Fahr., 
which IS used for both drinking and bathing, in the Margaret 
island. The mineral springs, which yield bitter alkaline waters, 
are situated in the plain south of the Blocksberg, and are over 
40 in number. The principal ore the Hunyadi-J&nos spring, of 
which about 1,000,000 bottles are exported annually, the Arpad 
spring, and the Apenta spring. 

The largest and most popular of the parks in Budapest is 
the Vdrosliget, on the north-east side of the town. It has an 
area of 286 acres, and contains the zoological garden. On an 
island in its large pond are situated the agricultural (1902-1904) 
and the ethnographical museums. It was in this park that the 
millennium exhibition of 1B96 took place. A still more delightful 
resort is the Margaret island, a long narrow island in the Danube, 
the property of the archduke Joseph, which has been laid out 
in the style of an English park, with fine trees, velvety turf and 
a group of villas and bath-houses. The name of the island is 
derived from St Margaret, the daughter of King Bela IV. (13th 
century), who built here a convent, the ruins of which are still 
in existence. To the west of Buda extends the hill (1463 ft.) 
of Svdb-Hegy (Schwabenberg), with extensive view and numerous 
villas ; it is ascended by a rack-and-pinion railway. A favourite 
spot is the Zugliget (Auwinkel)^ a wooded dale on the northern 
slope of the hill. To the north of 6-Buda, about 4 m. from the 
Margaret island, on the right bank of the Danube, are the remains 
of the Roman colony of Aquincum. They include the founda- 
tions of an amphitheatre, of a temple, of an aqueduct, of baths 
and of a castrum. The objects found here are preserved in a 
small museum. To the north of Pest lies the historic RAkos 
field, where the Hungarian diets were held in the open air from 
the loth to the 14th century ; and 23 m. to the north lies the 
royal castle of Gddollo, with its beautiful park. 

History . — ^The history of Budapest consists of the separate 
history of the two sister towns, Buda and Pest. The Romans 
founded, in the 2nd century a.d., on the right bank of the 
Danube, on the site of the actual 6-Buda, a colony, on the place 
of a former Celtic settlement. This colony was named Aquincum, 
a transformation from the former Celtic name of Ak-ink, meaning 
“ rich waters.” The Roman occupation lasted till a.d. 376, and 
then the place was invaded by Huns, Ostnogoths, and later by 
Avars and Slavs. When the Magyars came into the country, 
at the end of the loth century, they preserved the names of Buda 
and Pest, which they found for these two places. The origin of 
Pest proper is obscure, but the name, apparently derived from 
the old Slavonic pestjy a stove (like Ofen, the German name of 
Buda), seems to point to an early Slavonic settlement. The 
Romans never gained a foothold on this side of the river. 

When it first appears in history Pest was essentially a German 
settlement, and a chronicler of the 13th centurjr describes it as 
“ Villa Teutonica ditissima.” Christianity was introduced early 
in the iith century. In 1241 Pest was destroyed by the Tatars, 
after whose departure in 1244 it was created a royal free city by 
Bela IV., and repeopled with colonists of various nationalities. 
The succeeding period seems to have been one of considerable 
prosperity, though Pest was completely ccli|»ed by the sister 
town of Buda with its fortress and palace. This fortress and 
palace were built by King Bela IV. in 1247, and were the nudeus 
round which the town of Buda was b^t, which soon gained 
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great importance, and became in 1361 the capital of Hungary. 
In 15^6 Pest was taken and imaged by the Turks, and from 1541 
to i686 Buda was Ae seat of a Turkish pasha. Pest in the mean- 
time entirely lost its importance, and on the departure of the 
Turks was left little more than a heap of ruins. Its favourable 
situation and the renewal of former privileges helped it to 
revive, and in 1723 it became the seat of the highest Hungarian 
officials. Maria Theresa and Joseph II. did much to increase its 
importance, but the rapid growth which enabled it completely to 
outstrip Buda belongs entirely to the 19th century. A signal 
proof of its vitality was given in 1838 by the speed and ease with 
which it recovered from a disastrous inundation that destroyed 
3000 houses. In 1848 Pest became the seat of the revolutionary 
diet, but in the following year the insurgents Imd to retire before 
the Austrians under Windischgratz. A little later the Austrians 
had to retire in their turn, leaving a garrison in the fortress of 
Buda, and, while the Hungarians endeavoured to capture this 
position, Genera] Hentzi retaliated by bombarding Pest, doing 
great damage to the town. In 1872 both towns were united into 
one municipality. In 1896 took place here the millennium 
exhibition, in celebration of the thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of the kingdom of Hungary. 

Bibliography. — The official publications of the Budapest 
Communal Bureau of Statistics have acquired a Euroiiean repute 
for their completeness, and their fearless exposure of shortcoming 
has been an element in the progress of the town. Reference should 
also be made to separate works of the director of that institution, 
Dr Joseph de Korosy, known in England for his discovery of the 
law of marital fertility, published by the Royal Society, and by his 
labours in the development of comparative international statistics. 
His Statistique International/' des grandes villes and BtUletin amtuel des 
finances dca grande s villes give valuable comparative data. See also 
Die Osterreichisrk-Vngansche Monarchic in Wort und Bild (Wien, 
i 88(>-1902, 24 vols.) ; volume xii., published in 1893, is devoted to 
Budapest. (O, Br.) 

BUDAUN, a town and district of British India, in the Rohil- 
khand division of the United Provinces. The town is near the left 
bank of the river Sot. Pop. ( 1901 ) 39,031 . There are ruins of an 
immense fort and a very handsome mosque of imposing size, 
crowned with a dome, and built in 1223 in great part from the 
materials of an ancient Hindu temple. The American Methodist 
mission maintains several girls’ schools, and there is a high school 
for boys. According to tradition Budaun was founded about 
A.D. 905, and an inscription, probably of the 12th century, gives a 
list of twelve Rathor kings reigning at Budaun (called Vodama- 
yuta). The first authentic historical event connected with it, 
however, is its capture by Kutb-ud-din in 1196, after which it 
became a very important post on the northern frontier of the 
Delhi empire. In the. 13th century two of its governors, Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, the builder of the great mosque referred to above, 
and his son Rukn-ud-din Firoz, attained the imperial throne. 
In 1571 the town was burnt, and about a hundred years later, 
under Shah Jahan, the seat of the governorship was transferred to 
Bareilly ; after which the importance of Budaun declined. It 
ultimately came into the power of the Rohillas, and in 1838 
was made the headquarters of a British district. In 1857 the 
people of Budaun sided with the mutineers, and a native 
government was set up, which lasted until General Penny^s 
victory at Kakrala (April 1858) led to the restoration of British 
authority. 

The District of Budaun has an area of 1987 sij. m. Pop. 
(iQoi) 1,025,753. The country is low, level, and is generally 
fertile, and watered by the Ganges, the Ramganga, the Sot or 
Yarw^adar, and the Mahawa. Budaun district was ceded to 
the British government in 1801 by the nawab of Oudh. There 
are several indigo factories. The district is crossed by two lines 
of the Oudh & Rohilkhand railway, and by a nprow-gauge 
line from Bareilly. The cluef centre of trade is Bilsi. 

BUDDBUS, JOHAIK FRANZ (1667-1729), German Lutheran 
divine, was bom at Anklam, a town of Pom^am, where his 
father was pastor. He studi^ with great distinction at Greifs- 
wald and at Wittenberg, and having made a special study of 
languages, theology and history, was appointed professor of 
Greek and Latin at Coburg in 1692, professor of moral philosophy 
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in the university of Halle in 1^3, and in 1705 professor of theology 
at Jena. Here he was held in high esteem, and in 1715 became 
Primarius of his faculty and member of the Consistoiy. His 
principal works are: Leipiig. allgmeines kislorisehes Liseihm 
(Leipzig, 1709(1.); Historia EedesiasHea VUeris Testament (4 
vols., H^e, 1709) ; Elemenla Phtlosophiae PracHeae, Instmminh 
alist a Theortticae (3 vols., 1697); StUda Juris Naturae et 
Oentium (Halle, 1704); Miscdlanea Sacra (3 vols., Jena, 1727); 
and Isagoge Histarica-Theologiea ad Theahgiam Unmrsam, 
sing^dasque ejus partes (2 vols., 1727). 

BUDDHA. Accordii^ to the Buddhist theory (see Buddrisu), 
a “ Buddha ” appears from time to time in the world and preachtt 
the true doctrine. After a certain lapse of time this teaching is 
corrupted and lost, and is not restored till a new Buddha appears. 
In Europe, Buddha is used to designate the last historical Buddha, 
whose family name was Gotama, and who was the son of Sudd- 
hddana, one of the chiefs of the tribe of the S&kiyas, one of the 
republican clans then still existent in India. 

We are accustomed to find the legendary and the miraculous 
gathering, like a halo, around the early history of religious leaders, 
until the sober truth runs the risk of being altogether neglected 
for the glittering and edifying falsehood. The Buddha has not 
escaped the fate which has befallen the founders of other religions ; 
and as late as the year 1854 Professor Wilson of Oxford read a 
pai^r before the Royal Asiatic Society of London in which he 
maintained that the supposed life of Buddha was a myth, and 
“ Buddha himself merely an imaginary being.” No one, however, 
would now support this view ; and it is admitted that, under the 
ma.ss of miraculous tales which have been handed down regarding 
him, there is a basis of truth already sufficiently clear to render 
possible an intelligent history. 

The circumstances under which the future Buddha was bom 
were somewhat as follows.' In the 6th century b.c. the Aryan 
tribes had long been settled far down the valley of the Ganges. 
The old child-likc joy in life so manifest in the Vedas had died 
away; the worship of nature had developed or degenerated into 
the worship of new and less pure divinities ; and the Vedic son^ 
themselves, whose freedom was little compatible with the spirit 
of the age, had faded into an obscurity which did not lessen ^cir 
value to the priests. The country was politically split up into 
little principalities, most of them governed by some petty despot, 
whose interests were not often the same as those of the com- 
munity. There were still, however, about a dozen free republics, 
most of them with aristocratic government, and it was m these 
that reforming movements met with most approval and support. 
A convenient belief in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
satisfied the unfortunate that their woes were the natural result of 
their own deeds in a former birth, and, though unavoidable now, 
might be escaped in a future state of existence by present good 
conduct. While hoping for a better fate in their next birth, the 
poor turned for succour and advice in this to the aid of astrology, 
witchcraft and animism— a belief in which seems to underlie all 

* Note on the Date of the The now generally accfpted 

date of the Buddlia i» arrived at by adding together two numbers, 
one being the date of the accession of Asoka to the throne, the 
second being the length of the interval between that date and that 
of the death of the Buddha. The first figure, that of the date of 
Asoka. is arrived at by the mention in one of his edicts of certain 
Greek kings, as then living. Tlxe dates of these last are approxi- 
mately known ; and arguing from these dates the date of Asoka’s 
accession has been fixed by various scholars (at dates varying only 
by a difference of five years more or less) at about 270 U.c. The 
second figure, the total interval between Asoka's accession and the 
Buddha's death, is given in the Ceylon Chronicles as 218 years. 
Adding these two together, the date of the Buddha's death would be 
488 B.C., and, as he was eighty years old at the time of his death, 
the date of his birth would be 56(8 b.c. The dates for his death and 
birth accepted in Burma. Siam and Ceylon are about Imlf a centnry 
earlier, namely, 543 and 623 b.c., the difference being in the date of 
Asoka's accession. It will be seen that the dates as adopted in 
Europe are approximate only, and liable to correction if better data 
are obtainabk The details of this chronological are 

discuss^ at length in Professor Rh3ni DavkH Anciertf Qaint and 
Measures of Ceylon (London, 1877), where the previotti discussions 
are referred to. 

tv. 24 
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religions^ and still survives even in England.^ Tte inspiri^ 
wars aaainst the enemies of the Azyan people^ infidel deniers 
of the Aryan gods, had given place to a succession of internecine 
feuds ^tween the chiefs of neighbouring clans. In literature an 
age of poets had long since made way for an age of commentators 
and grammarians, who thought that the old poems must have 
been the work of gods. But the darkest period was succeeded by 
the dawn of a reformation ; travelling logicians were willing to 
maintain these against all the world ; whilst here and there 
ascetics strove to raise themselves above the gods, and hermits 
earnestly sought for some satisfactory solution of the mysteries 
of life. These were the teachers whom the people chiefly delighted 
to honour. Though the ranks of the priesthood were for ever 
flnnly closed against intruders, a man of lay birth, a Kshatriya 
or Vaisya, whose mind revolted against the orthodox creed, and 
whose heart was stirred by mingled zeal and ambition, might find 
through these irregular orders an entrance to the career of a 
religious teacher and reformer. 

'liie Sftkiya clan was then seated in a tract of country probably 
two or three thousand square miles in extent, the chief town of 
which was Kapilavastu, situate about 27® 37' N. by 83° 11' E., 
some days’ journey north of Benares. Their territory stretched 
up into the lower slopes of the mountains, and was mostly in what 
is now Nepal, but it included territory now on the British side of 
the frontier. It is in this part of the SSkiya country that the 
interesting discovery was made of the monument they erected to 
their famous clansman. From their well-watered rice-fields, 
the main source of their wealth, they could .see the giant 
Himalayas looming up against the clear blue of the Indian sky. 
'fheir supplies of water were drawn from the river Rohini, the 
modern Kohina ; and though the use of the river was in times of 
drought the cause of disputes between the Sakiyas and the 
neighbouring Koliyans, the two clans were then at peace ; and 
two daughters of a chieftain of Koli, which was only 1 1 m, east of 
Kapilavastu, were the principal wives of Suddhddana. Both 
were childless, and great was the rejoicing when, in about the 
forty-fifth year of her age, the elder sister, Maha Maya, promised 
her husband a son. In due time she started with the intention of 
being confined at her parents’ home, but the party halting on the 
way under the shade of some lofty satin-trees, in a pleasant garden 
called Lumbini on the river-side, her son, the future Buddha, was 
there unexpectedly born. The exact site of this garden has been 
recently rediscovered, marked by an inscribed pillar put up by 
Asoka (see J.R.AS.^ 1898). 

He was in after years more generally known by his family name 
of Gotama, but his individual name was Siddhattha. When he 
was nineteen years old he was married to his cousin Yasodhara, 
dai^hterof a Koliyan chief, and gave himself up to a life of luxury. 
This is the solitary record of his youth ; we hear nothing more 
till, in his twenty-ninth year, it is related that, driving to his 
pleasure-grounds one day, he was struck by the sight of a man 
utterly broken down by age, on another occasion by the sight of a 
man suffering from a loathsome disease, and some months after 
by the horrible sight of a decomposing corpse. Each time his 
charioteer, whose name was Channa, told him that such was the 
fate of all living beings. Soon after he saw an ascetic walking in 
a calm and dignified manner, and asking who that was, was told 
by his charioteer the character and aims of the Wanderers, the 
travelling teachers, who played so great a part in the intellectual 
life of tlie time. The different accounts of these visions vary so 
much as to cast great doubts on their accuracy ; and the oldest 
one of all (Anguttara, i. 145) speaks of ideas only, not of actual 
visions. It is, however, clear from what follows, that about this 
time the mind of the young Rajput mus;^, from some cause or 
other, have been deeply stirred. Many an earnest heart full of dis- 
app)ointment or enthusiaim has gone through a similar struggle, 
has learnt to look upon all earthly gains and hopes as worse than 
vanity, has envied the calm life of the cloister, troubled by none 
of these things, and has longed for an opportunity of entire self- 
surrender to abstinence and meditation. 

1 See report of v. Ntuhaus, Ckrkenwell Sessions. September 15. 
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Subjectively, though not objectively, these visions may be 
supposed to have appeared to Gotama. After seeing the last of 
them, he is said, in the later accounts, to have spent the afternoon 
in his pleasure-grounds by the river-side ; and having bathed, to 
have entered his chariot in order to return home. Just then a 
messenger arrived with the news that his wife Yasodharft had 
given birth to a son, his only child. “ This,” said (iotama quietly, 
“ is a new and strong tie 1 shall have to break.” But the people 
of Kapilavastu were greatly delighted at the birth of the young 
heir, the rflja’s only grandson. Gotama s return became an 
ovation; musicians preceded and followed his chariot, while 
shouts of joy and triumph fell on his ear. Among these sounds 
one esp^iaDy attracted his attention. It was the voice of a 
young girl, his cousin, who sang a stanza, saying, “ Happy the 
father, happy the mother, happy the wife of such a son and 
husband.” In the word “ happy ” lay a double meaning ; it 
meant also freed from the chains of rebirth, delivered, saved. 
Grateful to one who, at such a time, reminded him of his highest 
hopes, Gotama, to whom such things had no longer any value, 
took off his collar of pearls and sent it to her. She imagined that 
this was the beginning of a courtship, and began to build day- 
dreams about becoming his principal wife, but he took no further 
notice of her and passed on. That evening the dancing-girls 
came to go through the N&tch dances, then as now so common on 
festive occasions in many parts of India ; but he paid them no 
attention, and gradually fell into an uneasy slumber. At mid- 
night he awoke ; the dancing-girls were lying in the ante-room ; 
an overpowering loathing filled his soul, ile arose insuntly with 
a mind fully made u|) — “ roused into activity,” says the Sinhalese 
chronicle, “ like a man who is told that his house is on fire.” He 
called out to know who was on guard, and finding it was his 
charioteer Channa, he told him to saddle his horse. While 
Channa was gone Siddhattha gently opened the door of the room 
where Yasodhara was sleeping, surrounded by flowers, with one 
hand on the head of their child. He had hoped to take the babe 
in his arms for the last time before he went, hut now he stood for 
a few moments irresolute on the threshold looking at them. At 
last the fear of awakening Yasodhara prevailed ; he tore himself 
away, promising himself to return to them as soon as his mind 
had become clear, as soon as he had become a Buddha. — i.e. 
Enlightened, — and then he could return to them not only as 
husband and father, but as teacher and saviour. It is said to 
have been broad moonlight on the full moon of the month of 
July, when the young chief, with Channa as his sole companion, 
leaving his father’s home, his wealth and social position, his wife 
and child behind him, went out into the wilderness to become 
a penniless and despised student, and a homeless wanderer. 
This is the circumstance which has given its name to a Sanskrit 
work, the Mahabhinishkramana Sutra, or Sutra of the Great 
Renunciation. 

Next is related an event in which we may again see a sub- 
jective experience given under the form of an objective reality. 
Mara, the great tempter, appears in the sky, and urges Gotama 
to stop, promising him, in seven days, a universal kingdom over 
the four great continents if he will but give up his enterprise.’-^ 
When his words fail to have any effect, the tempter consoles 
himself by the confident hope that he will still overcome his 
enemy, saying, “ Sooner or later some lustful or malicious or 
angry thought must arise in his mind ; in that moment I shall 
be his master ” ; and from that hour, adds the legend, “ as a 
shadow always follows the body, so he too from that day always 
followed the Blessed One, striving to throw every obstacle in 
his way towards the Buddhahood.” Gotama rides a long 
distance that night, only stopping at the banks of the Anoma 
beyond the Koliyan territory. There, on the sandy bonk of 
the river, at a spot where later piety erected a d&gaba (a solid 
dom^haped relic shrine), he cuts off with his sword his long 
flowing locks, and, taking off his ornaments, sends them and the 
horse back in charge of the unwilling Channa to Kapilavastu. 
The next seven days were spent alone in a grove of mango trees 

* The various legends of M&ra are the subiect of an exhaustive 
critical analysis in Windisch's Mira und Buddha (Leipzig, 1895). 
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near by^ whence the recluse walks on to R&jagriha, the capital 
of Magadha^ and residence of Bimbisftra^ one of the then most 
powerful rulers in ^e valley of the Ganges. He was favourably 
received by the r&ja ; but though asked to do so, he would not 
as yet assume the responsibilities of a teacher. He attached 
himself first to a brahmin sophist named Al&ra, and afterwards 
to another named Udraka, from whom he learnt all that Indian 
philosophy had then to teach. Still unsatisfied, he next retired 
to the jungle of Uruvela, on the most northerly spur of the 
Vindhya range of mountains, and there for six years, attended 
by five faithful disciples, he gave himself up to the severest 
penance and self-torture, till his fame as an ascetic spread in all 
the country round about “ like the sound,” says the Burmese 
chronicle, ” of a great bell hung in the canopy of the skies.” * 
At last one day, when he was wtdking in a much enfeebled state, 
he felt on a sudden an extreme weakness, like that caused by 
dire starvation, and unable to stand any longer he fell to the 
ground. Some thought he was dead, but he recovered, and from 
that time took regular food and gave up his severe penance, 
so much so that his five disciples soon ceased to respect him, 
and leaving him went to Benares. 

There now ensued a second struggle in Gotama’s mind, 
described with all the wealth of poetry and imagination of which 
the Indian mind is master. The crisis culminated on a day, 
each event of which is surrounded in the Buddhist accounts with 
the wildest legends, on which the very thoughts passing through 
the mind of Buddha appear in gorgeous descriptions as angels of 
darkness or of light. To us, now taught by the experiences of 
centuries how weak such exaggerations are compared with the 
effect of a plain unvarnished talc, these legends may appear 
childish or absurd, but they have a depth of meaning to those 
who strive to read between the lines of such rude and inarticulate 
attempts to describe the indescribable. That which (the previous 
and subsequent career of the teacher being borne in mind) 
seems to be possible and even probable, appears to be somewhat 
as follows. 

Disenchanted and dissatisfied, Gotama had given up all that 
most men value, to seek peace in secluded study and self-denial. 
Failing to attain his object by learning the wisdom of others, 
and living the simple life of a student, he had devoted himself 
to that intense meditation and penance which all philosophers 
then said would raise men above the gods. Still unsatisfied, 
longing always for a certainty that seemed ever just beyond his 
grasp, he had added vigil to vigil, and penance to penance, until 
at last, when to the wondering view of others he had become 
more than a saint, his bodily strength and his indomitable resolu- 
tion and faith had together suddenly and completely broken 
down. Then, when the sympathy of others would have been 
most welcome, he found his friends falling away from him, and 
his disciples leaving him for other teachers. Soon after, if not 
on the very day when his followers had left him, he wandered 
out towards the banks of the Neranjarft, receiving his morning 
meal from the hands of Sujata, the daughter of a neighbouring 
villager, and set himself down to eat it under the shade of a large 
tree (a Ficus religiosa), to be known from that time as the 
sacred Bo tree or tree of wisdom. There he remained through the 
long hours of that day debating with himself what next to do. 
All his old temptations came back upon him with renewed force. 
For years he had looked at all earthly good through the medium 
of a philosophy which taught him that it, without exception, 
contained within itself the seeds of bitterness, and was altogether 
worthless and impermanent ; but now to his wavering faith the 
sweet delights of home and love, the charms of wealth and power, 
began to show themselves in a different light, and glow again with 
attractive colours. He doubted, and agonized in his doubt ; but 
as the sun set, the religious side of his nature had won the victory, 
and seems to have come out even purified from the struggle. 
He had attained to Nirvana, had become clear in his mind, 
a Buddha, an En%hteiied One. From that night he not only 
did not claim any merit on account of his self-mortification, but 
took every opportunity of declaring that from such penances 
' Bigandet. p. 49 ; and compare J^taka, p. 67, line 27. 
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no advantage at all would be derived. All that night he is said 
to have remained in deep meditadon under the Bo tree ; and the 
orthodox Buddhists beheve that for seven times seven nights 
and days he continued fasting near the spot, when the archangel 
Brahm& came and ministered to him. As for himself, his heart 
was now fixed, <—1118 mind was made up, — but he realized moie 
than he had ever done before the power of tefnptation, and 
the difficulty, the almost impossibility, of understanding and 
holding to the truth. For others subject to the same tempta- 
dons, but without that earnestness and insight which he felt 
himself to possess, faith might be quite impossible, andit would 
only be waste of time and trouble to try to show to Uiem ** the 
only path of peace.” To one in his posidon this thought would 
be so very natural, that we need not hesitate to accept the 
fact of its occurrence as related in the oldest records. It is 
quite consistent with his whole career that it was love and pity 
for others — otherwise, as it seemed to him, helplessly doomed 
and lost — which at last overcame every other consideradon, 
and made Gotama resolve to announce his doctrine to the 
world. (J 

The teacher, now 35 years of age, intended to proclaim 
his new gospel first to his old teachers Alftra and Udraka, but 
finding that they were dead, he determined to address himself 
to his former five disciples, and accordingly went to the Deer- 
forest near Benares where they were then living. An old g^thd, 
or hymn (translated in Vinaya Texts, i. 90) tells us how the 
Buddha, rapt with the idea of his great mission, meets an 
acquaintance, one Upaka, a wandering sophist, on the way. 
The latter, struck with his expression, asks him whose religion 
it is that makes him so glad, and yet so calm. The reply is 
striking. I am now on my way,” says the Buddha, ” to the 
city of Benares, to beat the drum of the Ambrosia (to set up the 
light of the doctrine of Nirvana) in the darkness of the world 1 ” 
and he proclaims himself the Buddha who alone knows, and 
knows no teacher. Upaka says : ” You profess yourself, then, 
friend, to be an Arahat and a conqueror ? ” The Buddha says : 
“ Those indeed are conquerors who, as I have now, have con- 
quered the intoxications (the mental intoxication arising from 
ignorance, sensuality or craving after future life). Evil dis- 
positions have ceased in me ; therefore is it that I am con- 
queror I ” His acquaintance rejoins : “ In that case, venerable 
Gotama, your way lies yonder I ” and he himself, shaking his 
head, turns in the opposite direction. 

Nothing daunted, the new prophet walked on to Benares, 
and in the cool of the evening went on to the Deer-forest where 
the five ascetics were living. Seeing him coming, they resolved 
not to recognize os a superior one who had broken his vows ; to 
address him by his name, and not as master ” or ” teacher ” ; 
only, he being a Kshatriya, to offer him a scat. He understands 
their change of manner, calmly tells them not to mock him by 
calling him the venerable Gotama ” ; that he has found the 
ambrosia of truth and can lead them to it. They object, natur- 
ally enough, from the ascetic point of view, that he had failed 
before while he was keeping his body under, and how can his 
mind have won the victory now, when he serves and yields to 
his body. Buddha replies by explaining to them the principles 
of his new gospel, in the form of noble truths, and the Noble 
Eightfold Path (see Buddhism). 

It is nearly certain that Buddha had a commanding presence, 
and one of those deep, rich, thrilling voices which so many of the 
successful leaders of men have possessed. We know his deep 
earnestness, and his thorough conviction of the truth of his new 
gospel. When we furriier remember the relation which the five 
students mentioned above had long borne to him, and that they 
had passed through a similar culture, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that his persuasions were successful, and that his old 
disciples were the first to acknowledge him in his new character. 
The later books say that they were all converted at once ; but, 
according to the most ancient P&Ii record— though tiieir old 
love and reverence had been so rekindled when the Buddha 
came near that their cold resolutions quite broke down, and they 
vied with each other in such acts of personal attentson as an 
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Indian disciple loves to pay to his teacher,— yet it was only after 
the Buddha had for five days talked to them, sometimes separ- 
ately, sometimes together, that they accepted in its entirety his 
plan of salvation.^ 

The Buddha then remained at the Deer-forest near Benares 
until the number of his personal followers was about threescore, 
and that of the outside Injlievers somewhat greater. The prin- 
cipal among the former was a rich young man named Yasa, 
who had first come to him at night out of fear of bis relations, 
and afterwards shaved his head, put on the yellow robe, and 
succeeded in bringing many of his former friends and companions 
to the teacher, his mother and his wife being the first female 
disciples , and his father the first lay devotee. 1 1 should be noticed 
in passing that the idea of a priesthood with mystical powers is 
altogether repugnant to Buddhism ; every one’s salvation is 
entirely dependent on tlie modification or growth of his own 
inner nature, resulting from his own exertions. The life of a 
recluse is held to he the most conducive to that state of sweet 
serenity at which the more ardent disciples aim ; but that of a 
layman, of a believing householder, is held in high honour; 
and a lx*licver who does not as yet feel himself able or willing 
to cast off the ties of home or of business, may yet “ enter the 
paths,” and by a life of rectitude and kindness ensure for himself 
a rebirth under more favourable conditions for his growth in 
holiness. 

After the rainy season Gotama called together those of his 
disciples who had devoted themselves to the higher life, and 
said to them : “ I am free from the five hindrances which, like 
an immense net, hold men and angels in their power ; you too 
(owing to my teaching) are set free. Go ye now, brethren, and 
wander for the gain and welfare of the many, out of compassion 
for the world, to the benefit of gods and men. Preach the doctrine, 
beauteous in inception, beauteous in continuation, beauteous in 
its end. Proclaim tlie pure and perfect life. Let no two go to- 
gether. I also go, brethren, to the General’s village in the 
wilds of IJruveU.” ^ Throughout his career, Gotama yearly 
adopted the same plan, collecting his disciples round him in the 
rainy season, and after it was over travelling about as an itinerant 
preacher ; but in subsequent years he was always accompanied 
by some of his most attached disciples. 

In the solitudes of Uruvclfi there were at this time three 
brothers, fire-worshippers and hermit philosophers, who had 
gathered round them a number of scholars, and enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation as teachers. Gotama settled among them, 
and after a time they became believers in his system, — the elder 
brother, Kassapa, taking henceforth a principal place among 
his followers. His first set sermon to his new disciples is called 
by Bishop Bigandet the Sermon on the Mount. Its subject was 
a jungle-fire which broke out on the opposite hillside. He warned 
his hearers against the fires of concupiscence, anger, ignorance, 
birth, death, decay and anxiety ; and taking each of ^e senses 
in order he compared all human sensations to a burning 
fiame which seems to be something it is not, which produces 
pleasure and pain, but passes rapidly away, and ends only 
in destruction.* 

Accompanied by his new disciples, the Buddha walked on to 
R&jagaha, the capital of King Bimbis&ru, who, not unmindful 
of their former interview, came out to welcome him. Seeing 
Kassapa, who as the chronicle puts it, was as well known to them 
as the banner of the city, the people at first doubted who was 
the teacher and who the disciple, but Kassapa put an end to 
their hesitation by stating that he had now given up his belief 
in the efficacy of sacrifices either great or small ; that Nirv&na 
was a state of rest to be attained onlyuby a change of heart ; 
and that he had become a disciple of the Buddha. Gotama 
then spoke to the king on the miseries of the world which arise 
from passion, and on the possibility of release by foDowing the 

• Viimya Tg^rts, i. 97-99 ; cl. JMtaka, vol. i. p. 8a, lines 11 -ig. 

• Samvutta, i. 105. 

• Cf. Big. p. 99, with Hardy. ALB. p. 191. The Pili name is 
gdittfStmmya : the sermon on tlic lo8.nons to be drawn from burning. 
Th&IpKtw Vinavg, i. 34aB5a«NVM<fa. iv. 19. A literal translation 
wlB:|lr'|>pid in Vimya'tgMU, L 134, 135. 


way of salvation. The r&ja invited him and his disciples to eat 
their simple mid-day meal at his house on the following morning ; 
and then presented the Buddha with a garden called Veluvana 
or Bamboo-grove, afterwards celebrated as the place where the 
Buddha spent many rainy seasons, and preached many of his 
most complete discourses. There he taught for some time, 
attracting large numbers of hearers, among whom two, Sfiriputta 
and Moggallana, who afterwards became conspicuous leaders 
in the new crusade, then joined the Sangha or Society, as the 
Buddha’s order of mendicants was called. 

Meanwhile the prophet’s father, Suddh&dana, who had 
anxiously watched his son’s career, heard that he had given 
up his asceticism, and had appeared as a Wanderer, an itinerant 
preacher and teacher. He sent therefore to him, urging him 
to come home, that he might see him once more before he died. 
The Buddha accordingly started for Kapilavastu, and stopped 
according to his custom in a grove outside the town. His father 
and uncles and otliers came to see him there, but the latter were 
angry, *nd would pay him no reverence. It was the custom to 
invite such teachers and their disciples for the next day’s meal, 
but they all left without doing so. The next day, therefore, 
Gotama set out at the usual hour, carrying his bowl to beg for 
a meal. As he entered the city, he hesitated whether he should 
not go straight to his father’s house, but determined to adhere 
to his custom. It soon reached his father’s ears that his son was 
walking through the streets begging. Startled at such news 
he rose up, seizing the end of his outer robe, and hastened to 
the place where Gotama was, exclaiming, “ Illustrious Buddha, 
why do you expose us all to such shame ? Is it necessary to go 
from door to door begging your food ? Do you imagine that I am 
not able to supply the wants of so many mendicants ? ” “My 
noble father,” was the reply, “ this is the custom of all our race.” 
“ How so ? ” said his father. “ Are you not descended from 
an illustrious line ? no single person of our race has ever acted 
so indecorously.” “ My noble father,” said Gotama, ‘‘you and 
your family may claim the privileges of Kshatriya descent ; 
my descent is from the prophets (Buddhas) of old, and they 
have always acted so ; the customs of the law (Dharma) are good 
both for this world and the world that is to come. But, my father, 
when a man has found a treasure, it is his duty to offer the 
most precious of the jewels to his father first. Do not delay, 
let me share with you the treasure I have found.” Suddhodana, 
abashed, took his son’s bowl and led him to his house. 

Eighteen months had now elapsed since the turning-point 
of Gotama’s career — his great struggle under the Bo tree. Thus 
far all the accounts follow chronological order. From this time 
they simply narrate disconnected stories about the Buddha, 
or the persons with whom he was brought into contact, — the 
same story being usually found in more than one account, but 
not often in the same order. It is not as yet possible, except very 
p>artially, to arrange chronologically the snatches of biography 
to be gleaned from these stories. They are mostly told to show 
the occasion on which some memorable act of the Buddha 
took place, or some memorable saying was uttered, and are as 
exact os to place as they are indistinct as to time. It would be 
impossible within the limits of this article to give any large 
number of them, but space may be found for one or two. 

A merchant from Sunaparanta having joined the Society 
was desirous of preaching to his relations, and is said to have 
asked Gotama’s permission to do so. “ The people of Suna- 
paranta,” said the teacher, “ are exceedingly violent. If they 
revile you what will you do ? ” “ I will make no reply,” said the 
mendicant. “ And if they strike you ? ” “I will not strike in 
return,” was the reply. “ And if they try to kill you ? ” '' Death 
is no evil in itself ; many even desire it, to escape from the 
vanities of life, but I shall take no steps either to hasten or to 
delay the time of my departure.” These answers were held 
satisfactory, and the monk started on his mission. 

At another time a rich farmer held a harvest home, and the 
Buddha, wishing to preach to him, is said to have taken his alms- 
bowl and stood by side of the field and begged. The farmer, 
a wealthy biAhmin. said to him, ” Why do you come and beg ? 
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1 plough and sow and earn my food ; you should do the same.” 

I, too, 0 brahmin,” said the beggar, ” plough and sow ; and 
having ploughed and sown I eat.” ” You profess only to be a 
fanner ; no one sees your ploughing, what do you mean ? ” said 
the brahmin. “ For my cultiyaUon,” said the b 4 »ar,“ faith is the 
seed, self'Combat is the fertilizing rain, the we^ I destroy are 
the cloving to existence, wisdom is my plough, and its guiding- 
shaft is modesty ; perMverance draws my plough, and I guide it 
with the rein of my mind ; the field I work is in the law, and the 
harvest that I reap is the never-dying nectar of Nirvftna. Those 
who reap this harvest destroy all the weeds of sorrow.” 

On another occasion he is said to have brought back to her 
right mind a young mother whom sorrow had for a time deprived 
of reason. Her name was Kis&gotami. She had been married 
early, as is the custom in the East, and had a child when she was 
still a girl. When the beautiful boy could run alone he died. 
The young girl in her love for it carried the dead child clasped to 
her bosom, and went from house to house of her pitying friends 
asking them to give her medicine for it. But a Buddhist convert 
thinking ” she does not understand,” said to her, “ My good girl, 

I myself have no such medicine as you ask for, but I think I know 
of one who has.” “ Oh, tell me who that is ? ” said Kisigotami. ' 
“The Buddha can give you medicine; go to him,” was the 
answer. She went to Gotama ; and doing homage to him said, 

“ Lord and master, do you know any medicine that will be good 
for my child ? ” “ Yes, I know of some,” said the teacher. 
Now it was the custom for patients or their friends to provide the 
herbs which the doctors required ; so she asked what herbs he 
would want. “ I want some mustard-seed,” he said ; and when 
the poor girl eagerly promised to bring some of so common a drug, 
he added, “ you must get it from some hou.se where no .son, or 
husband, or parent or .slave has died." “ Very good,” she said ; 
and went to ask for it, still carrying her dead child with her. 
The people said, “ Here is mustard-seed, take it ” ; but when she 
asked, “ In my friend’s house has any son died, or a husband, or a 
parent or slave ? ” The>’ answered, “ Lady ! what is this that 
you say ? the living are few, but the dead are many.” Then she 
went to other houses, but one said “ I have lost a son,” another 
“ We have lost our parents,” another “ 1 have lost my slave.” 
At last, not being able to find a single house where no one had 
died, her mind l')egan to clear, and summoning up resolution .she 
left the dead body of her child in a forest, and returning to the 
Buddha paid him homage. He said to her, “ Have you the 
mustard-seed ? ” “ My lord,” she replied, “ I have not ; the 
people tell me that the living are few, but the dead arc many.” 
Then he talked to her on that essential part of his system, the 
impermanency of all things, till her doubts were cleared away, 
she accepted her lot, became a disciple, and entered the “ first 
path.” 

For forty-five years after entering on his mission Gotama 
itinerated in the valley of the Ganges, not going farther than 
about 250 m. from Benares, and always spending the rainy months 
at one spot — usually at one of the viharas} or homes, which had 
been given to the society. In the twentieth year his cousin I 
Ananda became a mendicant, and from that time seems to have j 
attended on the Buddha, being constantly near him, and delight- j 
ing to render him all the personal service which love and reverence 
could suggest. Another cousin, Devadatta, the son of the riLja of 
Koli, also joined the society, but became envious of the teaser, 
and stirred up Ajatasattu (who, having killed his father Bimbisara, 
had become king of Rajagaha) to persecute Gotama. The ac- 
count of the manner in which the Buddha is said to have over- 
come the wicked devices of this apostate cousin and his parricide 
protector is quite legendary ; but the general fact of Ajatasattu’s 
opposition to the new sect and of his .subsequent conversion may | 
be accepted. j 

The confused and legendary notices of the joumeyings of ! 

* These were at first simple huts, built for the mendicaats in some 
grove of palm-trees as a retreat during the rainy season ; but they 
mdually increased in fmtendour and magnificence till the decay of 
Buddhism set in. See the authorities quoted in Buddhist India, pp. 
141, X42. 
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Gotama are succeeded by tolerably dear accounts of the last few 
days of bis life.* On a journey towards Kusin&rfi, a town about 
120 m. north-north-east of BenareSi and about 80 m. due east of 
Kapilavastu, the teacher, being then eighty years of age, had 
rested for a short time in a grove at Pfiwft, prmnted to die society 
by a goldsmith of that pl^ named Chux^a. Chunda prepared 
for the mendicants a mid-day meal, and after the meal the Buddha 
started for Kusin&r&. He had not gone far when he was obliged 
to rest, and soon afterwards he said, ” Ananda, 1 am thirsty,” 
and they gave him water to drink. Half-way between the two 
towns flows the river Kukushtfi. There Gotama rested eg«in, 
and bathed for the Jast time. Feeling that he wes dying, and 
careful lest Chunda should be reproached by himself or others, he 
said to Ananda, After I am gone tell Chunda that he wiU receive 
in a future birth very great reward ; for, having eaten of the food 
he gave me, 1 am a^ut to die ; and if he should still doubt, say 
that it was from mv own mouth that you heard this. Thete are 
two gifts which will be blest above alt others, nantely, Suj&tft^s 
gift before 1 attained wisdom under the Bo tree, and this gift of 
Chunda’s before 1 pass away.” After halting again and again 
the party at length reached the river Hiranyavati, close by 
Kusinara, and there for the last time the teacher rested. Lying 
down under some Sal trees, with his face towards the south, he 
talked long and earnestly with Ananda about his burial, and 
about certain rules which were to be observed by the society 
after his death. Towards the end of this conversation, when it 
was evening, Ananda broke down and went aside to weep, but 
the Buddha missed him, and sending for him comforted him 
with the promise of Nirvfina, and repeated what he had so often 
said before about the impermanence of all things, — “ 0 Ananda 1 
do not weep ; do not let yourself be troubled. You know what I 
have said ; sooner or later we must part from all we hold most 
dear. This body of ours contains within itself the power which 
renews its strength for a time, but also the causes which lead to 
its destruction. Is there anything put together which shall not 
dissolve ? But you, too, shall be free from this delusion, this 
world of sense, this law of change. Beloved,” added he, speaking 
to the rest of the disciples, “ Ananda for long years has served me 
with devoted affection.” And he spoke to them at some length on 
the kindness of Ananda. 

Al^out midnight Subhadra, a brahmin philosopher of Kusin&rft, 
came to ask some questions of the Buddha, but Ananda, fearing 
that this might lead to a longer discussion than the sick teacher 
could bear, would not admit him. Gotama heard the sound of 
their talk, and asking what it was, told them to let Subhadra come. 
The latter began by asking whether the six great teachers knew 
all laws, or whether there were w)me that they did not know, or 
knew only partially. “ This is not the time,” was the answer, 
“ for such discussions. To true wisdom there is only one way, 
the path that is laid down in my system. Many have already 
followed it, and conquering the lust and pride and anger of their 
own hearts, have b^me free from ignorance and doubt and 
wrong belief, have entered the calm state of universal kindliness, 
and have reached Nirvfina even in this life. 0 Subhadra ! I do 
not speak to you of things I have not experienced. Since I was 
twenty-nine years old till now I have striven after pure and 
perfect wisdom, and following the good path, have found 
Ntrvfina.” A rule had been made that no follower of a rival 
system should be admitted to the society without four months* 
probation. So deeply did the words or the impressive manner of 
the dying teacher work upon Subhadra that he asked to be ad- 
mitted at once, and Gotama granted his request Then turning 
to his disciples he said, When I have passed away and am no 
longer with you, do not think that the Buddha has left you, and 
is not still in your midst. You have my words, my expUinatioiii 
of the deep things of truth, the laws I have laid down for the 
society ; let them be your guide ; the Buddha has not left you.” 
Soon afterwards he again spoke to them, urging them to rever- 
ence one another, and rebuked one of disciples who spoke 

* The text of the account of this last journey is the M«M/p9Hn.ih’‘ 
bdna Suttanta, yol, ii. of the Dlgha (ed. Rhys Davids and Cai^ter). 
The translation is in Rhys Davids* BuddhiH Suttas, 
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indiscnmmately all that occurred to him. Towards the morning he 
asked whether any one had any doubt about the Buddha, the law 
or the society ; if so, he would clear them up. No one answered, 
and Ananda expressed his surprise that amongst so many none 
should doubt, and all be firmly attached to ^e law. But the 
Buddha laid stress on the final perseverance of the saints, saying 
that even the least among the disciples who had entered the first 
path only, still had his heart fixed on the way to perfection, and 
constantly strove after the three higher paths. ** No doubt,’* he 
said, “ can be found in the mind of a true disciple.** After 
another pause he said : Behold now, brethren, this is my 
exhortation to you. Decay is inherent in all component things. 
Work out, therefore, your emancipation with diligence I ** These 
were the last words the Buddha spoke ; shortly afterwards he 
became unconscious, and in that state passed away. 

Authorities on the Dike of the Buddha. -Canonical PftH 
(reached their present shapi* l)cfore the 4th century b.c.) ; episodes 
only, three of them long : (r) Birth ; text in Majjhima Nih&ya, cd. 
Trenckner and Chalmers (I^ndon, Pflli Text Society, 1888-1899), 
voU iii. pp. 118-124 ; also in Angnttava Nikdya, ed. Morris and Hardy 
(Pali Text Society, 1888-1900), vol. ii. pp. 130-132. (2) Adoration 
^ the babe ; old ballad ; text in Suita Nipdta, ed. Fausholl (P&li 
Text Society, 1884), pp. 128-131 ; translation by the same in Sacred 
Boohx of the East (Oxford, 1881), vol. x. pp. 124-131. (3) Youth at 

home : text in Anguttara Nihdva, i. 145. (4) The going forth : old 

ballad ; text in Nipata, pp. 70-74 (London, 1896), pp. 90 loi ; 
prose account in Dlgha Nih&ya. cd. Rhys Davids and Carj>cntcr 
Text Society, 1890-1893). vol. i. p. 115. translated by Rhys 
Davids in Dialogues of the Buddha (Oxford. 1899), pp. 147-149. (5) 

First long episode ; the going forth, years of study and penance, 
attainment of Nirv&na and Buddhahood, and conversion of first five 
converts ; text in Majjhima^ all together at ii. 93 ; parts repeated 
at i. I^>3-175. 240-249; ii. 212; Vinaya, ed. Oldenberg (London, 
1879-1883), vol. 1 . pp. 1-13. (6) Second long episode-, from the 
conversation of the five down to the end of the first year of the 
te^hing ; text in Vinaya. i. 13-44, translated by Oldenberg in 
Vinava Texts, i. 73-151. (7) to Kapilavastu : text in Vinaya. 
r. 82 ; tran,slation by Oldenberg in Vinaya l exis (Oxford, 1881- 
1885). vol. i. pp. 207-210. (8) Third long episode', the la.st days; 
text in Dlgha Nih&ya (the Mahdparinibb&na Suttania), vol. li. pp. 
72-168, translated by Rhys Davids in Buddhist Suttas (Oxford, i88ih 
pp. I-I3(». Buddhist Sanskrit Texts; (i) Mah&vastu (probably 
and centu^ n.c.) ; edited by Senart (3 vols,, I’aris, 1882-1897), 
summary in French prefixed to each volume ; down to the end fo 
first year of the teaching. (2) Lalita Vistara (probably 1st century 
B.c.) : edited by Mitra (Calcutta, 1877) ; translated into French by 
Foucaux (Paris. 1884) ; down to tlie first sermon. (3) Buddha 
Carita, by Ailvaghosha, probably 2nd century a.d,, edited oy Cowell 
(Oxford, 1892) ; translated by Cowell (Oxford, 1894, S.B.E. vol. 
xllx.) ; an elegant poem ; stops just before the attainment of 
Buddhahood. (These three works reproduce and amplify the aliovc 
episodes Nos. 1-6 ; they retain here and there a veiy old tradition 
as to arrangement of clauses or turns of expression.) Later PUi : 
The commentary on the J&taha, written probably in the 5th century 
A.D., gives a consecutive narrative, from the birth to the end of the 
Mx;cmd year of the teaching, based on the canonical texts, but much 
altered and amplified : edited by Fausbdll in J&taha, vol. i. (London, 
*877)* PJ>- J’ 94 J translated by Rhys Davids in Buddhist Birth 
Stories (Ixmdon, 1880), pn. 1-133. Modern Work.s : (i) Tibetan ; 
Life of the Buddha ; episroes collected and translated by W. Wood 
ville Kockhill (London. 1884). from Tibetan texts of the 9th and 
10th centuries a.d. (2) Sinhalese ; episodes collected and translated 
by Spence Har^ from Sinhalese texts of the 12th and later centuries, 
in Manual of Buddhism (London. 1897, 2nd edition), pp, 138-359. 
(3) Burmese : The Li^ or Legend of Gaudama (3rd edition, London, 
1880), by the Right Rev, P, Bigandet, translated from a Burmese 
work of A.D. 1773. (The Burmese is, in its turn, a translation from 
a P&li work of unknown date ; it gives the whole life, and is the 
only consecutive biography wc have.) (4) Kambojian : Pathama 
Sambodhian : translated into French by A. Lecldre in Liures sacr^s 
du Camhodge (Paris, 1906). (T. W. R. D.) 

BUDDHAGII 06 A» a celebrated Buddhist writer. He was a 
Brahmin by birth and was bom near the great Bodhi tree at 
Budh Gaya in north India about a.d. 390, his father’s name 
being Keif. His teacher, Revata, induced him to go to Oylon, 
where the commentaries on the scriptures had been preserved in 
the Sinhalese language, with the object of translating them into 
Pali. He wenteiccordingly to Anuradhapura, studied there under 
Sanghapaia, and asked leave of the fraternity there to translate 
the commentaries. With their consent he then did so, having 
first shown his ability by writing the work Visuddki Magga 
(the Path of Purity, a kind of summary of Buddhist doctrine). 
When he had competed his many years’ labours he returned to 


the neighbourhood of the Bodhi tree in north India. Before he 
came to Ceylon he had already written a book entitled Ndnodaya 
(the Rise of Knowledge), and had commenced a commentary on 
the principal psychological manual contained in the Pitakas. 
This latter work he afterwards rewrote in Ceylon, as the present 
text (now published by the Pftli Text Society) shows. One 
volume of IhtSutnangala Vildsinl (a portion of the commentaries 
mentioned above) has been edited, and extracts from his comment 
on the Buddhist canon law. This last work has been discovered 
in a nearly contemporaneous Chinese translation (an edition in 
P&H is based on a comparison with that translation). The works 
here mentioned form, however, only a small portion of what 
Buddhaghosa wrote. His industry must have been prodigious. 
He is known to have written books that would fill about 20 octavo 
volumes of about 400 pages each ; and there are other writings 
ascribed to him which may or may not be really his work. It is 
too early therefore to attempt a criticism of it. But it is already 
clear that, when made acceptable, it will be of the greatest value 
for the history of Indian literature and of Indian ideas. So much 
is uncertain at present in that history for want of definite dates 
that the voluminous writings of an author whose date is approxi- 
mately certain will afford a standard by which the age of other 
writings can be tested. And as the original commentaries in 
Sinhalese are now lost his works are the only evidence we have of 
the traditions then handed down in the Buddhist community. 
The main source of our information about Buddhaghosa is the 
Mahavamsa, written in Anur^dhapura alx)ut fifty years after he 
was working there. But there are numerous references to him 
in P&H books on P&li literature ; and a Burmese author of un- 
known date, but possibly of the 15th century, has compiled a 
biography of him, the Buddhaghos' Uppatti, of little value and no 
critical judgment. 

See Mah&vamsa, ch. xxxvii. (ed. Tumour, Colombo, J837) ; 
" Gandhavamsa," p. 59, in Journal of the Pah Text Society (i88(>) ; 
Buddhghosuppatti (text and tianslation, cd. by E. Gray, London, 
1893) .* Sumangala VilSsint, edited by T. W, Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter, vol. 1. (l/mdon, Pfth Text Society, 1886). (T. W. R. D.) 

BUDDHISM, the religion held by the followers of the Buddha 
(q.v.), and covering a large area in India and east and central Asia. 

Essential Doctrines.— Yit are fortunate in having preserved for 
us the official report of the Buddha’s discourse, in which he ex- 
pounded what he considered the main features of his system to 
the five men he first tried to win over to his new-found faith. 
There is no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy, not as to 
words, but as to purport. In any case it is what the compilers 
of the oldest extant documents believed their teacher to have 
regarded as the most important points in his teaching. Such a 
summary must be better than any that could now be made. It is 
incorporated into two divisions of their sacred books, first among 
the suttas containing the doctrine, and again in the rules of the 
society or order he founded {Samyutta, v. 42i« Vimya, i. 10). 
The gist of it, omitting a few repetitions, is as follows : — 

“ There are two aims which he who has given up the world ought 
not to follow after— devotion, on the one hand, to those things whose 
attractions depend upon the passions, a low and pagan ideal, fit 
only for the worldly-minded, ignoble, unprofitable, and the practice 
on the other hand of asceticism, which is painful, ignoble, unprofit- 
able. There is a Middle Path discovered by the Tath&gata^ — a 
path which opens the eyes, and bestows understandmg, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to NirvJlna. Verily I 
it is this Noble Eightfold Path ; that is to say. Right Views, Right 
Aspirations. I^ht Speech, Right Conduct. Right Mode of Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right ^pture. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to suffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from the 
pleasant ; and any cravdng unsatisfied, that too is painful. In 
orief, the five aggregates of clinging (that is, the conditions of 
individuality) are painful. 

** Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. Verily ! 
it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of becomings, that is 
accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks satisfaction now here, 
now there — that is to say, the craving for the gratification of the 
senses, or the craving for a future life, or the cravingTor prosperity. 

^ That is by the Araliat. the title the Buddha always uses of 
himself. He does not call himself the Buddha, and his iollow'ers 
never address him as such. 
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Now this is the Noble Truth as to the passii^; away o£ pain. 
Verily! it is the passing away so that no pasiwn remains, the 
giving up. the getting ild of. the being emancipated from, the 
harbouri^ no lonaer of this craving thirst. 

“ Now this is tne Noble Truth as to the way that leads to the 
passing away of pain. Verily t it is this No^e Eightfold Path, 
that is to say. Right Views. Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Conduct 
and Mode of Livelihood, ^ght Effort. Right Mindfulness and Right 
Rapture.” 

A few words follow as to the threefold way m which the sp^ker 
claimed to have grasped each of these Four Truths. That is all. 
There is not a word about God or the soul, not a word about the 
Buddha or Buddhism. It seems simple, almost jejune ; so thin 
and weak that one wonders how it can have formed the foundation 
for a system so mighty in its historical results. But the simple 
words are pregnant with meaning. Their implications were clear 
enough to the hearers to whom 5 iey were addressed. They were 
not intended, however, to answer the questionings of a 20th- 
century European questioner, and are liable now to be misunder- 
stood. Fortunately each word, each clause, each idea in the 
discourse is repeated, commented on, enlarged upon, sdmost 
ad nauseam^ in the suttaSy and a short comment in the light of 
those explanations may bring out the meaning that was 
meant.^ 

'The passing away of pain or suflfering is said to depend on an 
emancipation. And the Buddha is elsewhere {Vinayai,i. 239) 
made to declare : “ Just as the great ocean has one taste only, 
the taste of salt, just so have this doctrine and discipline but one 
flavour only, the flavour of emancipation ” ; and again, “ When 
a brother has, by himself, known and realized, and continues to 
abide, here in this visible world, in that emancipu-tion of mind, 
in that emancipation of heart, which is Arahatship ; that is a 
c.mdition higher still and sweeter still, for the sake of which the 
brethren lead the religious life under me.” ^ The emancipation is 
found in a habit of mind, in the being free from a specified sort 
of craving that is said to be the origin of certain specified sorts of 
pain. In some European books this is completely spoiled by 
being represented as the doctrine that existence is misery, and 
that desire is to be suppressed. Nothing of the kind is said in the 
text. The description of suffering or pain is, in fact, a string of 
truisms, quite plain and indisputable until the last clause. That 
clause declares that the Updd&na Skandhasy the five groups of 
the constituent parts of every individual, involve pain. Put into 
modem language this is that the conditions necessary to ma.ke an 
individual are also the conditions that necessarily give rise to 
sorrow. No sooner has an individual become separate, become an 
individual, than disease and decay begin to act upon it. In- 
dividuality involves limitation, limitation in its turn involves 
ignorance, and ignorance is the source of sorrow. Union with the 
unpleasant, separation from the pleasant, unsatisfied craving, are 
each a result of individuality. This is a deeper generalization 
than that which says, “ A man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward.” But it is put forward as a mere statement of fact. 
And the previous history of religious belief in India would tend 
to show that emphasis was laid on the fact, less as an explanation 
of the origin of evil, than as a protest against a then current 
pessimistic idea that salvation could not be reached on earth, and 
must therefore be sought for in a rebirth in heaven, in the BraAma- 
loka. For if the fact — the fact that the conditions of individu- 
ality are the conditions, also, of pain — were admitted, then the 
individual there would still not have escaped from sorrow. If the 
five ascetics to whom the words were addressed once admitted 
this implication, logic would drive them also to admit all that 
followed. 

The threefold division of craving at the end of the second 
truth might be rendered “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of life 
and the love of this present world.” The two last are said else- 
where to be directed against two sets of thinkers called the 
Etemalists and the A^ihilationists, who held respectively 

* One very ancient commentary on the Path has been preserved 
in three places in the canon: Dlf^ha, ii. 305-307 «"d 3 **- 3 * 3 » 
Majjhima, iii. 331, and Samyutta, v. 8. 

B MMli Suttanta ; translated in Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the 
Buddha, vol. i. p. 301 (cf. p. 204). 


the everhuBting-life-heresy and the let-us-eat-and-drink-for-to- 
morrow-we-die-hcresy.* This may be so, but in any case the 
division of craving would have appealed to the five hearers as 
correct. 

The word translated “ noble ” in Noble Path, Noble TVuA, 
is ariya, which also means Aryan.* The native, un-^an, is 
used of each of the two low aims. It is Mssiole that this rendier* 
ing should have been introduced into me translation ; but the 
ethical meaning, though still associated with ^e tribal meaning, 
had probably ^ready become predominant in the language of 
the tune. 

The detaib of the Path include several terms whose meaidng 
and implication are 4 )y no means apparent at first sight. Right 
Views, for instance, means mainly right views as to the Four 
Truths and the Three Signs. Of the latter, one is identical, or 
nearly so, with the First Truth. The others are Impermanence 
and Non-soul (the absence of a soiil)— both declared to be 
“ signs ” of every individual, whether god, animal or man. Of 
these two again the Impermanence has become an Indian rather 
than a Buddhist idea, and we are to a certoin extent familiar 
with it also in the West. There is no Being, there is only a 
Becoming. The state of every individual is unstable, temporary, 
sure to pass away. Even in the lowest class of things, we find, 
in each individual, form and material qualities. In the higher 
classes there is a continually rising series of mental qualities 
also. It is the union of these that makes the individual. Every 
person, or thing, or god, is therefore a putting t^ether, a com- 
pound; and in each individual, without any exception, the relation 
of its component parts is ever changing, is never the same for two 
consecutive moments. It follows that no sooner has sepiarateness, 
individuality, begun, than dissolution, disintegration, idso begins. 
There can be no individuality without a putting together : were 
can be no putting together without a becoming : there can be 
no becoming without a becoming different : and there can be 
no becoming different without a dissolution, a passing away, 
which sooner or later will inevitably be* complete. 

Heracleitus, who was a generation or two later than the 
Buddha, had very similar ideas ; ^ and similar ideas are found 
in post-Buddhistic Indian works.® But in neither case arc they 
worked out in the same uncompromising way. Both in Europe, 
and in all Indian thought except the Buddhist, souls, and the 
gods who are made in imitation of souls, are considered as 
exceptions. To these spirits is attributed a Being without 
Becoming, an individuality without change, a beginning with- 
out an end. To hold any such view would, according to the 
doctrine of the Noble (or Aryan) Path, be erroneous, and 
the error would block the way against the very entrance on 
the Path. 

So important is this position in Buddhism that it is put in the 
forefront of Buddhist expositions of Buddhism. The Buddha 
himself is stated in the books to have devoted to it the very 
first discourse he addressed to the first converts.^ The first in 
the collection of the Dialogues of Gotama discusses, and com- 
pletely, categorically, and systematically rejects, all the current 
theories about ” souls.” Later books follow these precedents. 
Thus the Kathd Vatthu, the latest book included in the canon, 
discusses points of disagreement that had arisen in the community. 
It places this question of ” soul ” at the head of all the points it 
deals with, and devotes to it an amount of space quite over- 
shadowing all the rest.® So also in the earliest Buddhist book 
later than the canon— the very interesting and suggestive series 
of conversations between the Greek king Menander and the 
Buddhist teacher N&gasena. It is precisely this question of the 
” soul ” that the unknown author takes up first, describing how 
N&gascna convinces the king that there is no such thing as the 

* See Iti’Vuttaha, p. 44 ; SamyuUa, iii. 57. 

* Sec Digha, u. 28 ; Jdt. v. 48, ii. 80. 

* Burnett. Early Greek Philosophy, p. 149* 

* Katka Up. 2, 10 ; Bhag. Gild, 2, 14 ; 9, 33 ' ^ 

’ The AuaHadahhhana SuHa (Vinaya, i. t$sSamyu(hi, iii. 66 
and iv. 34). translated in Vinwa Texts, i, 100-102. 

* Sec article on ” Buddhist ^hools of Thought,” by Rhys Davids, 
in the J.R.A.S. for 1892. 
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8 oul ’’ in the ordinary sense, and he returns to the subject again 
and again.' 

After Right Views come Right Aspirations. It is evil desires, 
low ideals, useless cravings, idle excitements, that are to be sup- 
pressed by the cultivation of the opposite — of right desires, 
lofty aspirations. In one of the Dialogues * instances are given — 
the desire for emancipation from sensuality, aspirations towards 
the attainment of love to others, the wish not to injure any Living 
thin^, the desire for the eradication of wrong and for the pro- 
motion of right dispositions in one's own heart, and so on. This 
portion of the Path is indeed quite simple, and would require no 
commentary were it not for the still constantly repeated blunder 
that Buddhism teaches the suppression of all desire. 

Of the remaining stages of the Path it is only necessary to 
mention two. The one is Right Effort. A constant intellectual 
alertness is required. This is not only insisted upon elsewhere 
in countless passages, but of the three cardinal sins in Buddhism 
(rdffa, dosa, moha) the last and worst is stupidity or dulness, the 
others being sensuality luid ill-will. Right Effort is closely 
connected with the seventh stage, Right Mindfulness. Two of 
the dialogues are devoted to this subject, and it is constantly 
referred to elsewhere.* The disciple, whatsoever he does — 
whether going forth or coming back, standing or walking, 
speaking or silent, eating or drinking— is to keep clearly in mind 
all that it means, the temporary character of the act, its ethical 
significance, and above all that behind the act there is no actor 
(goer, seer, eater, speaker) that is an eternally persistent unity. 
It is the Buddhist analogue to the Christian precept : “ Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God,” 

Under the head of Right Conduct the two most important 
paints are Love and Joy. Love is in Pali Mettd, and the MeUa 
SuUa* says (no doubt with reference to the Right Mindfulness just 
described) : ” As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, 
protects her son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without 
measure towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the whole 
world — above, below, around — a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests. I..et a 
man maintain this mindfulness all the while he is awake, whether 
he be standing, walking, sitting or lying down. This state of 
heart is the best in the world.” 

Often elsewhere four such states are described, the Brahma 
Vihftras or Sublime Conditions. They are Love, Sorrow at the 
sorrows of others, Joy in the joys of others, and Equanimity as 
regards one's own joys and sorrows.'^ Each of these feelings 
was to be deliberately practised, beginning with a single object, 
and gradually increasing till the whole world was suffused with 
the feeling. “ Our mind shall not waver. No evil .speech will 
we utter. Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in 
heart, void of malice within. And we will be ever suffusing such 
a one with the rays of our loving thought. And with that feeling 
as a basis we will ever be suffusing the whole wide world with 
thought of love far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, 
void of anger or ill-will.” ^ 

The relative importance of love, as compared with other 
habits, is thus described. “ All tbe means that can be used as 
bases for doing right are not worth the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through love. That takes all those up 
into itself, outshining them in radiance and glory, lust as what- 
soever stare there be, their radiance avails not die sixteenth part 
of the radiance of the moon. That takes all those up into itself, 
outshining them in radiance and gloiy— just as in the. last month 
of the rains, at harvest time, the sun, mounting up on high into 
the clear and cloudless sky, overwhelms all darkness in the realms 


J Qi*^itions of King Milinda, translated by Rhys Davids (Oxforc 
iSpo-iSjM), vol. i. pp. 40. 41. 85-87 ; vol. ii, pp. 21-25, 86-89. 

* Majthima, iii. 251, of. Sarny utia, v. 8. 

* pigha, il. 29 <^- 3 i 5 - Maj^hima, i. 55 et seq. Ci Rhys Davids 
Dialoptat of the Buddha, i. 81. 

* No. 8 in the Nipata (p. 26 of FausbdU’s edition). It i 

translated by FausbOll in vol. x. of the and by RhysDavidi 

Buddhiim, p. 109. 

■ 186-187. • Maijhima.L 129. 


of space, and shines forth in radiance and glory — ^just as in the 
night, when the dawn is breaking, the morning star shines out in 
radiance and glory—just so all the means that can be used as 
helps towards doing right avail not the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through love.” ^ 

The above is the positive side ; the qualities (dkammd) that 
have to be acquired. The negative side, the qualities that have 
to be suppressed by the cultivation of the opposite virtues, are the 
Ten Bonds (Samyojanas), the Four Intoxications (Asavd) and the 
Five Hindrances (Nivaranas). 

The Ten Bonds are : (1) Delusion about the soul ; (2) Doubt ; 
(3) Dependence on good works ; (4) Sensuality ; (5) Hatred, ill- 
feeling ; (6) Love of life on earth ; (7) Desire for life in heaven ; 
(8) Pride ; (9) Self-righteousnws ; (10) Ignorance. The Four 
Intoxications are the mental intoxication arising respectively 
from (i) Bodily passions, (2) Becoming, (3) Delusion, (4) 
Ignorance. The Five Hindrances are ( 1 ) Hankering after worldly 
advantages, (2) The corruption arising out of the wish to injure, 
(3) Torpor of mind, (4) Fretfulness and worr) , (5) Wavering of 
mind.® “ When these five hindrances have been cut away from 
within him, he looks upon himself as freed from debt, rid of 
disease, out of jail, a free man and secure. And gladness springs 
up within him on his realizing that, and joy ari.ses to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at ease, and 
being thus at ease he is filled with a sense of peace, and in that 
peace his heart is stayed.” ® 

To have realized the Truths, and traversed the Path ; to have 
broken the Bonds, put an end to the Intoxications, and got rid of 
the Hindrances, is to have attained the ideal, the Fruit, as it is 
called, of Arahatship. One might fill columns with the praises, 
many of them among the most beautiful passages in Pali poetry 
and prose, lavished on this condition of mind, the state of the 
man made perfect according to the Buddhist faith. Many are 
the pet names, the poetic epithets bestowed upon it— the harbour 
of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the floods, the place of 
bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the supreme, the trans- 
cendent, the uncreated, the tranquil, the home of peace, the calm, 
the end of suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the 
ambrosia, the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the 
farther shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, 
the ineffable, the detachment, the holy city, and many others. 
Perhaps the most frequent in the Buddhist text is Arahatship, 
** the state of him who is worthy ” ; and the one exclusively 
used in Europe is Nirvana, the “ dying out ” ; that is, the dying 
out in the heart of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins — sensu- 
ality, ill-will and stupidity.’® 

The choice of this term by European writers, a choice made 
long before any of the Buddhistcanonical texts had been published 
or translated, has had a most unfortunate result. Those writers 
did not share, could not be expected to share, the exuberant 
optimism of the early Buddhists. Themselves giving up this 
world as hopeless, and looking for salvation in the next, they 
naturally thought the Buddhists must do the same, and in the 
absence of any authentic scriptures, to correct the mistake, they 
interpreted Nirvina, in terms of their own belief, as a state to be 
reached after death. As such they supposed the “ dying out ” 
must mean the dying out of a “ soul ” ; and endless were the 
discussions as to whether this meant eternal trance, or absolute 
annihilation, of the “ soul,” It is now thirty years since the right 
interpreUtion, founded on the canonical texts, has been given, 
but outside the ranks of Pftli scholars the old blunder is still often 
repeated. It should be added that the belief in salvation in tWs 
world, in this life, has appealed so strongly to Indian sympathies 
that from the time of the rise of Buddlusm down to the present 
day it has been adopted as a part of general Indian belief, and 
/ivanmukti, s&lv&tion during this life, has become a commonplace 
in the religious language of India. 

Adopted Doctrines. — ^The above are the essential doctrines of 

^ Hi’-vuUoka, pp. 19-2 X. 

• On the details of these see Dlgha, i. 71-73. translated by Rhvs 
Davids in Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 82-84. 

• Dlgha, i. 74. » SamyuUa, iv. 251, 261, 
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the original Buddhism. They are at the same time its distinctive 
doctrines ; that is to say^ t^ doctrines that distii^ish it from 
all previous teaching in India. But the Buddha, while rejecting 
the sacrifices and the ritualistic magic of the brahmin schools, the 
animistic superstitions of the people, the asceticism and soul- 
theory of the Jains, imd the pantheistic speculations of the poets 
of the pre-Buddhistic Upanishads, still retained the belief in 
transmigration. This belief— the transmigration of the soul, 
after the death of the body, into other l^ies, either of men, 
beasts or gods — is part of the animistic creed so widely found 
^roughout the world that it was probably universal. In India 
it had already, before the rise of Buddhism, been raised into an 
ethical conception by the associated doctrine of Karma, according 
to which a man’s social position in life and his physical advantages, 
or the reverse, were the result of his actions in a previous birth. 
The doctrine thus afforded an explanation, cjuite complete to 
those who believed it, of the apparent anomalies and wrongs in 
the distribution here of happiness or woe. A man, for instance, is 
blind. This is owing to his lust of the eye in a previous birth. 
But he has also unusual powers of hearing. This is because he 
loved, in a previous birth, to listen to the preaching of the law. 
The explanation could always be exact, for it was scarcely more 
than a repetition of the point to be explained. It fits the facts 
because it is derived from them. And it cannot lie disproved, for 
it lies in a sphere beyond the reach of human inquiry. 

It was because it thus provided a moral cause that it was 
retained in Buddhism. But as the Buddha did not acknowledge 
a soul, the link of connexion between one life and the next had to 
be found somewhere else. The Buddha found it (as Plato also 
found it) ^ in the influence exercised upon one life by a desire felt 
in the previous hfe. When two thinkers of such eminence (pro- 
bably the two greatest ethical thinkers of antiquity) have arrived 
independently at this strange conclusion, have agreed in ascribing 
to cravings, felt in thi.s life, .so great, and to us so inconceivable, 
a power over the future life, we may well hesitate before we con- 
demn the idea as intrinsically absurd, and we may take note of 
the important fact that, given similar conditions, similar stages 
in the development of religious Ixjlief, men's thoughts, even in 
spite of the most unquestioned individual originality, tend, 
tliough they may never produce exactly the same results, to work 
in .similar ways. 

In India, before Buddhism, conflicting and contradictory 
views prevailed as to the precise mode of action of Karma ; and 
we find this confusion reflected in Buddhist theory. The pre- 
vailing views are tacked on, as it were, to the essential doctrines 
of Buddhism, without being thoroughly assimilated to them, 
or logically incorporated with them. Thus in the story of the 
good layman Citta, it is an aspiration expressed on the death- 
bed ; ~ in the dialogue on the subject, it is a thought dwelt on 
during life,® in the numerous stories in the Peta and Vimdna 
Vatthus it is usually some isolated act, in the discussions in the 
Dhamma Sangani it is some mental disposition, which is the 
Karma (doing or action) in the one life determining the position 
of the individual in the next. These are really conflicting pio- 
possitions. They are only alike in the fact that in each case a 
moral cause is given for the position in which the individual finds 
himself now ; and the moral cause is his own act. 

In the popular belief, followed also in the brahmin theolo^, 
the bridge between the two lives was a minute and subtle entity 
called the soul, which left the one body at death, through a hole 
at the top of the head, and entered into the new bod^. The 
new body happened to be there, ready, with no soul in it. The 
soul did not make the body. In the Buddhist adaptation of this 
theory no soul, no cojMciousness, no memory, goes over from one 
body to the other. It is the grasping, the craving, still existing 
at the death of the one body that causes the new set of Skandhas, 
that is, the new body with its mental tendencies and capacities, to 
arise. How this takes place is nowhere explained. 

The Indian theory of Karma has been worked out with many 

> Phasdo, 6g et scq. The idea is there also put forward in con- 
nexion with a belief in transmigration. 

® Samynitai iv. 301. • MafiMma, tii. 99 et seq. 
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points of great beauty and ethical value. And the Buddhii^ 
adaptation of it, avoiding some of the difficulties common to it 
and to the allied European theories of fate and predestination, 
tries to explain the w^ht of the universe in its action on the 
individual, the heavy hsmd of the immeasurable past we cannot 
escape, the close connexion between all forms of life, and the 
mysteries of inherited character. Incidentally it held out the 
hope, to those who believed in it, of a mode of escape from the 
miseries of transmigration. For as the Arahat had conquered 
the cravings that were supposed to produce the new ^body, his 
actions were no longer Karma, but only KitiyA, that led to no 
rebirth.* 

Another point of Buddhist teaching adopted from previous 
belief was the practice of ecstatic meditation. In the very 
earliest times of the most remote animism we find the belid 
that a person, rapt from all sense of the outside world, possessed 
by a spirit, acquired from that state a degree of sanctity, was 
supposkl to have a degree of insight, denied to ordinary mortals. 
In India from the soma frenzy in the Vedas, through the mystic 
reveries of the Upaniskads, and the hypnotic trances of the 
ancient Yoga, allied beliefs and practices had never lost their 
importance and their charm. It is clear from the Dialogues, 
and other of the most ancient Buddhist records,® that the telief 
was in full force when Buddhism arose, and that the practice was 
followed by the Buddha’s teachers. It was quite impossible 
for him to ignore the question ; and the practice was admitted 
as a part of the training of the Buddhist Bhikshu. But it was 
not the highest or the most important part, and mi^ht be omitted 
altogether. The states of Rapture are called Conditions of Bliss, 
and they are regarded as useful for the help they give towards the 
removal of the mental obstacles to the attainment of Arahatship.® 
Of the thirty-seven constituent parts of Arahatship they enter 
into one group of four. To seek for Arahatship in the practice 
of the ecstasy alone is considered a deadly heresy.^ So these 
practices are both pleasant in themselves, and useful as one of 
the means to the end proposed. But they are not the end, and 
the end can be reached without them. The most ancient form 
these exercises took is recorded in the often recurring paragraphs 
translated in Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddhi (i. 84-93 
More modem, and much more elaborate, forms are given in 
the Yogdvacaras Manual of Indian Mysticism as practised by 
Buddhists, edited by Rhys Davids from a unique MS. for the 
Pali 7 'ext Society in 1896. In the Introduction to this last work 
the various phases of the question are discussed at length* 

Buddhist Texts. The Canonical Books . — It is necessa^ to re- 
member that the Buddha, like other Indian teachers of his period, 
taught by conversation only. A highly educated man (according 
to the education current at the time), speaking constantly^ to 
men of similar education, he followed the literary habit of his 
day by embodying his doctrines in set phrases (sutras), on which 
he enlarged, on different occasions, in different ways. Writing 
was then widely known. But the lack of suitable writing 
materials made any lengthy books impossible. Such sutras 
were therefore the recognized form of preserving and com- 
municating opinion. 'They were catchwords, as it were, memoria 
technica, which could easily be remembered, and would recall 
the fuller expositions that had been based upon them. Shortly 
after the Buddha’s time the Brahmins had their sfi^ in 
Sanskrit, already a dead language. He purposely put his into 
the ordinary conversational idiom of the day, that is to say, 
into Pali. When the Buddha died these sayings were collected 
together by his disciples into what they call the Four NikAyiu, 
or collections.” These cannot have reached their final form till 
about fifty or sixty years afterwards. Other sayings and verses, 
most of them ascribed, not to the Buddha, but to the disciples 
themselves, were put into a supplementary NikAya. We k^w 

* The history of the Indian doctrine cA Karma has yet to be 
written. On the Buddhist side see Rhys Davids’ Hibbert laeturee, 
m. 73 -Z 30 . and Datdke. AufsdUe sum VerstMnis des Buidkiemue 
(Benin, *903), 1. 92-106, and ii. i-ix. 

* For instance, Maffkima, 1. 163-166. 

* AnpOSam; iti 1x9. * Digha, i. 38. 

IV. 34 a 
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of slight additions made to this Nikfiya as late as the time of 
Asoka, 3rd century B.c. And the developed doctrine, found 
in certain portions of it, shows that these are later than the four 
old Nikayas. For a generation or two the books so put together 
were handed down by memory, though probably written 
memoranda were also used. And they were doubtless accom- 
panied from the first, a.s they were being taught, by a running 
commentary. About one hundred years after the Buddha’s 
death there was a schism in the community. Each of the two 
schools kept an arrangement of the canon — still in Pali, or some 
allied dialect. Sanskrit was not used for any Buddhist works 
till long afterwards, and never used at all, so far as is known, 
for the canonical books. Each of these two schools broke up, 
in the following centuries, into others. Several of them had 
their different arrangemeaits of the canonical books, differing 
also in minor detail*.. I'hesc books remained the only authorities 
for about five centuries, but they all, except only our extant 
PAli Nikayas, have been lost in India. 'Fhese then are our 
authorities for the earliest period of Buddhism. Now what are 
these books ? 

We talk necessarily of Pali boolts. They are not books in the 
modem sense. They are memorial sentences or verses intended 
to Ih; learnt by heart. And the whole style and method of arrange- 
ment is entirely sul>ordinated to this primar>^ necessity. Each 
sutra (Pilli, sutta) is very short ; usually occupying only a page, 
or perhaps two, and containing a single proposition. When 
8ev(!ral of these, almost always those that contain propositions 
of a similar kind, are collected together in the framework of one 
dialogue, it is called a suttanta. The usual length of such a 
suttanta is about a dozen pages ; only a few of them arc longer, 
and a collection of such suttantas might b(‘ called a book. But it 
is as yet neither narrative nor essay. It is at most a string of 
passages, drawn up in similar form to assist the memory, and 
intended, not to be read, but to be learnt by heart. The first 
of the four Nikayas is a collection of the longest of these suttantas, 
and it is called accordingly the Dtgka Nikdya, that is the 
Collection of l.^ng Ones ” (sri; Suttantas). The next is the 
Majihima Nikdya, the “ C.ollection of the suttantas of Medium 
Length ” — medium, that is, as being .shorter than the suttantas in 
the bigha, and longer than the ordinary suttas preserved in the 
two following collections. Between them these first two collec - 
tions contain 186 dialogues, in which the Buddha, or in a few 
CAses one of his leading disciples, is represented as engaged in con- 
versation on some one of the religious, or philosophic, or ethical 
points in that system which we now call Buddhism. In depth 
of philosophic insight, in the method of Socratic questioning 
often adopted, in the earnest and elevated tone of the whole, 
in the evidence they afford of the most cultured thought of the 
day, these dialogues constantly remind the reader of the dialogues 
of Plato. But not in style. They have indeed a .style of their 
own ; always dignified, and occasionally rising into eloquence. | 
But for the reasons already given, it is entirely different from ! 
the style of Western writings which are always intended to be 
read. Historical scholars will, however, revere this collection 
of dialogues as one of the most priceless of the treasures of 
antiquity still preserved to us. it is to it, above all, that we shall 
always have to go for our knowledge of the most ancient 
Buddhism. Of the 186, 175 had by 1007 been edited for the 
Pili 'Fext Society, and the remainder were either in the press or 
in preparation. 

A disadvantage of the arrangement in dialogues, more especi- 
ally as they follow one another according to length and not 
according to subject, is that it is not easy to find the statement 
of doctrine on any particular point whic^is interesting one at the 
moment. It is very likely just this consideration which led to 
ihe compilation of the two following Ntkftyas, In the first of 
these, called the AnguUara NiMyaj all those points of Buddhist 
doctrine .Qii^>le of expression in classes are set out in order. 
This piMp^y includes most of the psychology and ethics of 
Bud(|pp^^ .^or it is a distinguishing mark of the dialogues 
theipiMMl ^t the results arrived at are arranged in carefully 
lyitisi^aliitld groups. We are familiar enough in the West with 


similar classifications, summed up in such expressions as the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Ten Commandments, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Four Cardinal Virtues, the Seven Sacraments and a 
host of others. These numbered lists (it is true) are going out of 
fashion. The aid which they afford to memory is no longer 
required in an age in which books of reference abound. It was 
precisely as a help to memory that they were found so useful in 
the early Buddhist times, when the books were all learnt by heart, 
and had never as yet been written. And in the Anguttara we 
find set out in order first of all the units, then all the pairs, then 
all the trios, and so on. It is the longest book in the Buddhist 
Bible, and fills 1840 pages 8vo. The whole of the Pali text has 
been published by the Pali Text Society, but only portions have 
been translated into English. The next, and last, of these four 
collections contains again the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
Buddhist doctrine ; but arranged this time in order of subjects. 
It consists of 55 Samyuttas or groups. In each of these the 
suttas on the same subject, or in one or two cases the suttas 
addressed to the same sort of people, are grouped together. 
The whole of it has been published in five volumes by the Pali 
Text Society. Only a few fragments have been translated. 

Many hundreds of the short suttas and verses in these two 
collections are found, word for word, in the dialogues. And 
there are numerous instances of the introductorj^ story stating 
how, and when, and to whom the sutta was enunciated — a sort 
of narrative framework in which the sutta is set — recurring also. 
This is very suggestive as to the way in which the earliest Buddhist 
records were gradually built up. The suttas came first embody- 
ing, in set phrases, the doctrine that had to be handed down. 
Tho.se episodes, found in two or three different places, and 
always embodying several suttas, came next. Then several of 
these were woven together to form a suttanta. And finally the 
suttantas were grouped together into the two Nikayas, and the 
.suttas and episodes separately into the two others. Parallel 
with this evolution, so to say, of the suttas, the short statements 
of doctrine, in prose, ran the treatment of the verses. There was 
a great love of poetry in the communities in which Buddhism 
arose. Verses were helpful to the memory. And they were 
adopted not only for this reason. The adherents of the new view 
of life found pleasure in putting into appropriate verse th(‘ feelings 
of enthusiasm and of ecstasy which the reforming doctrines 
inspired. When particularly happy in literary finish, or 
peculiarly rich in religious feeling, such verses were not lost. 
These were handed on, from mouth to mouth, in the .small 
companies of the brethren or sisters. The oldest verses are all 
lyrics, expressions either of emotion, or of some deep saying, 
some pregnant thought. Very few of them have been preserved 
alone. And even then they are so difficult to understand, so 
much like puzzles, that they were probably accompanied from 
the first by a sort of comment in prose, stating when, and why, 
and by whom they were supposed to have been uttered. As a 
general rule such a framework in prose is actually preserved in 
the old Buddhist literature. It is only in the very latest boofe 
included in the canon that the narrative part is also regularly in 
verse, so that a whole work consists of a colfection of ballads. The 
last step, that of combining such ballads into one long epic poem, 
was not taken till after the canon was closed. The whole process, 
from the simple anecdote in mixed prose and verse, the so-called 
dkhydna, to the complete epic, comes out with striking clearness 
in the history of the Buddhist canon. It is typical, one may notice 
in passing, of the evolution of the epic elsewhere ; in Iceland, for 
instance, in Persia and in Greece. And we may safely draw the 
conclusion that if the great Indian epics, the Mahfi-bhftrata and 
the Rftm&yana, had been in existence when the formation of the 
Buddhist canon began, the course of its development would have 
been very different from what it was. 

As wifi easily be understood, the same reasons which led to 
literary activity of tliis kind, in the earliest period, continued to 
hold good afterwards. A number of such efforts, after the 
Nik&yas had been closed, were included in a supplementary 
Nikfiya called the Khuddaka Nihdya. It will throw vtry useful 
light upon the intellectual level in the Buddhist community just 
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after the earliest period^ and upon literary life in the valley of the 
Ganges in the 4th or 5^ century b.c., if we briefly explain what 
the tractates in this collection contain. The first, the Khuddaka 
Pdtkat is a little tract of only a few pages. After a profession of 
faith in the Buddha, the doctrine and the order, there follows a 
paragraph setting out the thirty-four constituents of the human 
body — bones, blood, nerves and so on — strangely incongruous 
with what follows. For that is simply a few of the most beautiful 
poems to be found in the Buddhist scriptures. There is no 
apparent reason, except their exquisite versification, why the.se 
particular pieces should have been here brought together. It is 
most probable that this tiny volume was simply a sort of first 
lesson book for young neophytes when they joined the order. 
In any case that is one of the uses to which it is put at present. 
The text book is the Dhammapada. Here are brought together 
from ten to twenty stanzas on each of twenty-six selected points 
of Buddhist self- training or ethics. There are altogether 423 
verses, gathered from various older sources, and strung together 
without any other internal connexion than that they relate more 
or less to the same subject. And the collector has not thought it 
necessary to choose stanzas written in the same metre, or in the 
same number of lines. We know that the early Christians were 
accustomed to sing hymns, both in their homes and on the 
occasions of their meeting together. These hynms are now 
irretrievably lost. Had some one made a collection of about 
twenty isolated stanzas, chosen from these hymns, on each of 
about twenty subjects — such as Faith, Hope, Love, the Converted 
Man, Times of Trouble, Quiet Days, the Saviour, the Tree of Life, 
the Sweet Name, the Dove, the King, the Land of Peace, the Joy 
Unspeakable— we should have aChristian Dhammapada, and very 
precious* such a collection would be. The Buddhist Dhammapada 
has been edited by Professor Kausboll (2nd ed., 1900), and ha,s 
been frequently translated. Where the verses deal with those ideas 
that are common to Christians and Buddhists, the versions arc 
easily intelligible, and some of the stanzas appeal very strongly 
to the Western sense of religious beauty. Where the stanzas are 
full of the technical terms of the Buddhist system of self-culture 
and self-control, it is often impossible, without expansions that 
spoil the poetry, or learned notes that distract the attention, to 
convey the full sense of the original. In all these distinctively 
Buddhist verses the existing translations (of which Professor Max 
Muller's is the best-known, and Dr Karl Neumann’s the best) air 
inadequate and sometimes quite erroneous. The connexion in 
which they were spoken is often apparent in the more ancient 
liooks from which these verses have been taken, and has been 
preserved in the commentary on the work itself. 

In the next little work the framework, the whole paraphernalia 
of the ancient akhyana, is included in the work itself, which is 
called Uddna, or “ ecstatic utterances.” The Buddha is repre- 
sented, on various occasions during his long career, to have been 
so much moved by some event, or .speech, or action, that he gave 
vent, as it were, to his pent-up feelings in a short, ecstatic utter- 
ance, couched, for the most part, in one or two lines of poetiy. 
These outbursts, very terse and enigmatic, are charged with 
religious emotion, and turn often on some subtle point of Arahat- 
ship, that is, of the Buddhist ideal of life. The original text has 
been published by the Pali Text Society. The little book, a 
garland of fifty of these gems, has been translated by Geneiul 
Strong. The next work is called the Iti Vuttaka, This contains 
120 short passages, each of them leading up to a terse deep saying 
of the Buddha’s, and introduced, in each case, with the words 
Iti vuttam Bhagavatd — thus was it spoken by the Exalted One.” 
These anecdotes may or may not l^ historically accurate. It 
is quite possible that the memory of the early disciples, highly 
trained as it was, enabled them to preserve a substantially true 
record of some of these speeches, and of the circumstances in 
which they were uttered. Siome or all of them may also have been 
invented. In either case they are excellent evidence of the sort 
of questions on which discussions among the earliest Buddhists 
must have turned. These ecstatic utterances and de^ sayings 
are attributed to the Buddha himself, and accompanied by the 
prose haaeworic. There has also been preserved a collection of 
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stanzas ascribed to his leading fdlowers. Of these 107 are brethren, 
and 73 sisters, in the order. The prose framework is in this cm 
preserved only in the commentary, which also gives biographies 
of the authors. This work is called the Thera-theri-gdM, 
Another interesting collection is the Jdtaka book, a set of 
verses supposed to have been uttered by the Buddha in some of 
his previous births. These are really 550 of the folk-tales current 
in India when the canon was l^ng formed, the only thing Budd- 
hist about them being that the Buddha, in a previous birth, is 
identified in each case with the hero in the little story. Here 
again the prose is preserved only in the commentary., And it is a 
most fortunate chance that this — the oldest, the most complete, 
and the most authentic collection of folklore extant — has thus 
been preserved intact to the present day. Many of thesp stories 
and fables have wandered to Europe, and are found in medieval 
homilies, poems and story-books. A full account of this curious 
migration will be found in the introduction to the present writer’s 
Bi*ddhist Birth Stories. A translation of the whole book is now 
published, under the editorship of Professor Cowell, at the 
Cambridge University Press. The last of these poetical works 
which it is necessary to mention is the Suita Nipdta, containing 
fifty -five poems, all except the last merely short lyrics, many of 
great beauty. A very ancient commentary on the bulk of these 
poems has been included in the canon as a separate work. The 
poems themselves have been translated by Professor Fausbdll in 
the Sacred Books of the East. The above works are our authority 
for the philosophy and ethics of the earliest Buddhists. We have 
also a complete statement of the rules of the order in the Vinaya, 
edited, in five volumes, by Professor Oldenberg. Three volumes 
of translations of these rules, by him and by the present writer, 
have also appeared in the Sacred Books of the East, 

There have also been added to the canonical books seven works 
on Abhidhamma, a more elaborate and more classified exposition 
of the Dhamma or doctrine as set out in the Nikdyas, All these 
works are later. Only one of them has been translated, the so- 
called Dhamma Sangani. The introduction to this translation, 
published under the title of Buddktst Psychology ^ contains the 
fullest account that has yet appeared of the psychological con- 
ceptions on which Buddhist ethics are throughout based. The 
translator, Mrs Caroline Rhys Davids, estimates the date of this 
ancient manual for Buddhist students as the 4th centurv' b.c. 

Later So far the canon, almost all of which is now 

acc^sible to readers of P&li. But a good deal of work is still 
required before the harvest of historical data contained in these 
texts shall have been made acceptable to students of philosophy 
and sociology. These works of the oldest period, the two 
centuries and a half, Ix^tween the Buddha’s time and that of 
Asoka, were followed by a voluminous literature in the following 
periods— from Asoka to Kanishka, and from Kanishka to 
Buddhaghosa, — each of about three centuries. Many of these 
works are extant in MS. ; but only five or six of the more im- 
portant have so far been published. Of these the most interesting 
IS the Milinda, one of the earliest historical novels preserved to ui. 
It is mainly religious and philosophical, and purports to give the 
discussion, extending over several days, in which a Buddhii^ 
elder named Nfigasena succeeds in converting Milinda, that is 
Menander, the famous Greek king of Bactria, to Buddhism. 
The Pali text has been edited and the work transkted in^ 
English. More important historically, though greatly inferior in 
style and ability, is the Mahavastu or Sublime Story ^ in Sanskrit. 
The story is thie one of chief importance to the Buddhists — the 
story, namely, of how the Buddha won, under the Bo Tree, the 
victory over ignorance, and attained to the Sambodhi,” the higher 
wisdom,” of Nirvgna. The story begins with his previous births, 
in which also he was accumulating the Buddha qualities. And 
as the Mahavastu was a standard work of a particular sect, or 
rather school, called the Maha^sanghikas, it has thus preserved 
for us the theory of the Buddha as held outside the followers of 
the canon, by those whose views developed, in after omturiet^ 
into the Mahkyina or modem form of Buddhism in India* But 
this book, like all the ancient books, was composed, not in the 
north, in Nepal, but in the valley of the Ganges, and it is partly 
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in prose, partly in verse. Two other works, the Laliia Vistara 
and the Buddha Carita, give us— but this, of course, is later— 
Sanskrit poems, epics, on the same subject. Of these, the former 
may be as old as the Christian era ; the latter belongs to the 
and century after Christ. Both of them have been edited and 
translated. The older one contains still a good deal of prose, the 
gist of it being often repeated in the verses. The later one is 
entirely in verse, and shows off the author’s mastery of the 
artificial rules of prosody and poetics, according to which a poem, 
a maha-kSvya, ought, according to the later writers on the Ars 
poeticQy to be composed. 

These three works deal only quite briefly and incidentally 
with any point of Buddhism outside of the Buddha legend. Of 
greater importance for the histor>' of Buddhism are two later 
works, the Netti Pakarana and the Saddharma Pundarika. The 
former, in Pali, discusses a number of questions then of importance 
in the Buddhist community ; and it relies throughout, as does the 
Milinda, on the canonical works, which it quotes largely. The 
latter, in Sanskrit, is the earliest exposition we have of the later 
Mahfiyana doctrine. Both these hooks may be dated in the 2nd 
or ^rd century of our era. The latter has been translated into 
English. We have now also the text of the Prajnd Pdramitdf a 
later treatise on the Mahay ana system, which in time entirely 
replaced in India the original doctrines. To about the same age 
belongs also the Divydvaddna, a collection of legends about the 
leading disciples of the Buddha, and important members of the 
order, through the subsequent three centuries. These legends 
are, however, of different dates, and in spite of the comparatively 
late period at which it was put into its present form, it contains 
some very ancient fragments. 

The whole of the above works were com{K)sed in the north of 
India ; that is to say, cither north or a few miles south of the 
Ganges. The record is at present full of gaps. But we can even 
now obtain a full and accurate idea of the earliest Buddhism, and 
are able to trace the main lines of its development through the 
first eight or nine centuries of its career. The Puli Text Society 
is still publishing two volumes a year ; and the Russian Academy 
has inaugurated a series to contain the most important of the 
Sanskrit works still buried in MS, We have also now accessible 
in Pali fourteen volumes of the commentaries of the great 5th- 
century scholars in south India and Ceylon, most of them the 
works either of Buddhaghosa of Budh Gaya, or of Dhammapala 
of K&ncipura (the ancient name of Conjeeveram). 'Fhese are full 
of important historical data on the socid, as well as the religious, 
life of India during the periods of which they treat. 

Modern Research , — The striking archat^ologicol discoveries of 
recent years have both confirmed and added to our knowledge 
of the earliest period. Pre-eminent among these is the discover) , 
by Mr William Pepp^, on the Birdpur estate, adjoining the 
boundary between English and Nepalese territory, of the stupa, 
or cairn, erected by the S&kiya clan over their share of the ashes 
from the cremation pyre of the Buddha. Alniut 12 m. to the 
north-east of this spot has been found an inscribed pillar, put up 
by Asoka as a record of his visit to the Lumbini Garden, as the 
place where the future Buddha had been bom. Although more 
than two centuries later than tKe event to which it refers, this 
inscription is good evidence of the site of the j^arden. There had 
been no interruption of the tradition ; and it is probable that the 
place was then still occupied by the descendants of the possessors 
in the Buddha’s time. North-west of this another Asoka pillar 
has been discovered, recording his visit to the cairn erected by 
the Sakyas over the remains of Kon&gamana, one of the previous 
Buddhas or teachers, whose follower Gotama the Buddha had 
claimed to be. These discoveries definitely determine the district 
occupied by the S&kiya republic in the 6th and 7th centuries b.c. 
The boundaries, of course, are not known ; but the clan must 
have spread 30 m. or more along the lower slopes of the Himalayas 
and 30 m, or more southwo^ over the plains. It has been 
obantoed jungle siiKe the 3rd century a.d., or perhaps earlier, 
so ruined sites, numerous through the whole district, 

liave riittiained undisturbed, and further discoveries may be 
cenfid^atly expected. 


The principal points on which this large number of older 
and better authorities has modified our knowledge are as 
follows 

I We have learnt that the division of Buddhism, originating 
with Bumouf, into northern and southern, is misleading. He 
found that the Buddhism in his Pali MSS., which came from 
Ceylon, differed from that in his Sanskrit MSS., which came from 
Nepal. Now that the works he used have been made accessible 
in printed editions, we find that, wherever the existing MSS. came 
from, the original works themselves were all compiosed in the 
8am<‘ stretch of country, that is, in the valley of the Ganges. 
The difference of the opinions expressed in the MSS. is due, not 
to the place where they are now found, but to the difference of time 
at which they were originally composed. Not one of the books 
mentioned above is either northern or southern. They all claim, 
and rightly claim, to belong, so far as their place of origin is 
concerned, to the Majjhima Desa, the middle country. It is 
undesirable to base the main division of our subject on an ad- 
ventitious circumstance, and especially so when the nomenclature 
thus introduced (it is not found in the books themselves) cuts 
right across the true line of division. The use of the terms 
northern and southern as applied, not to the existing MSS., but 
to the original books, or to the Buddhism they teach, not only 
does not help us, it is the source of serious misunderstanding. 
It inevitably leads careless writers to take for granted that we 
have, historically, two Buddhisms — one manufactured in Ceylon, 
the other in Nepal. Now this is admittedly wrong. What we 
have to consider is Buddhism varjring through slight degrees, as 
the centuries pass by, in almost every book. We may call it one, 
or we may call it many. What is quite certain is that it is not two. 
And the most useful distinction to emphasize is, not the 
ambiguous and misleading geographical one -derived from the 
places where the modern copies of the MSS. are found ; nor even, 
though that would be better, the linguistic one — but the chrono- 
logical one. The use, therefore, ot the inaccurate and misleading 
terms northern and southern ought no longer to be followed in 
scholarly works on Buddhism. 

2. Our ideas as to the social conditions that prevailed, during 
the Buddha’s lifetime, in the eastern vaUey of the Ganges have 
been modified. The people were divided into clans, many of 
them governed as repubUc.s, more or less aristocratic. In a few 
cases several of such republics had formed confederations, and in 
four cases such confederations had already become hereditary 
monarchies. The right historical analogy is not the state of 
Gennany in the middle ages, but the state of Greece in the time of 
Socrates. The Sakiyas were still a republic. They had republics 
for their neighbours on the east and south, but on the western 
boundary was the kingdom of Kosala, the modern Oudh, which 
they acknowledged as a suzerain power. The Buddha’s father 
was not a king. There were rajas in the clan, but the word meant 
at most something like consul or archon. All the four real kings 
were called Maha-raja. And Suddhodana, the teacher’s father, 
was not even raja. One of his cou.sins, named Bhaddiya, is 
styled a raja ; but Suddhodana Is spoken of, like other citizens, 
as Suddhodana the Sakiyan. As the ancient books are very 
particular on this question of titles, this is decisive. 

3. There was no caste — no caste, that is, in the modem sense 
of the term. We have long known that the connubium was the 
cause of a long and determined struggle between the patricians 
and the plebeians in Rome . Evidence has been yearly accumulat- 
ing on the existence of restrictions as to intermarriage, and as to 
the right of eating together (commcnsality) among other Aryan 
tribes, Greeks, Germans, Russians and so on. Even without the 
fact of the existence now of such restrictions among the modem 
successors of the ancient Aryans in India» it would have been 
probable that they also were addicted to similar customs. It is 
certain that the notion of such usages was familiar enough to 
some at least of the tribes Uiat preceded the Aryans in &dia. 
Rules of endogfuny and exogamy ; privileges, restricted to certain 
classes, of eating together, are not only Indian or Aryan, but 
world-wide phenomena, ^th the spirit, and to a lar^ degree 
the actual ^tails, o£ modem Indian caste-usagee are identical 
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with these anaent, and no doubt universal, custams. It is in 
them that we have the key to the origin of caste. 

At any moment in the history of a nation such customs seem, 
to a superficial observer, to be fixed and immutable. As a matter 
of fact they are never quite the same in successive centuries, or 
even generations. The numerous and complicated details which 
we sum up under the convenient, but often misleading, single 
name of caste, are solely dependent for their sanction on public 
opinion. That opinion s^ms stable. But it is always tending to 
vary as to the degree of importance attached to some particular 
one of the deteils, as to the size and complexity of the particular 
groups in which each detail ought to be observed. 

Owing to the fact that the particular group that in India j 
worked its way to the top, based its claims on religious grounds, 
not on political power, nor on wealth, the system has, no doubt, 
lasted longer in India than in Europe. But public opinion still 
insists, in considerable circles even in Europe, on restrictions of a 
more or less defined kind, both as to marriage and as to eating 
together. And in India the problem still remains to trace, in the 
literature, the gradual growth of the system — the gradual forma- 
tion of new sections among the people, the gradual extension of 
the institution to the families of people engaged in certain trades, 
belonging to the same group, or sect, or tribe, tracing their 
ancestry, whether rightly or wrongly, to the same source. All 
these factors, and others besides, are real factors. But they are 
phases of the extension and growth, not explanations of the origin 
of the system. 

There is no evidence to show that at the time of the rise of 
Buddhism there was any substantial difference, as regards the 
barriers in question, between the peoples dwelling in the valley 
of the Ganges and their contemporaries, Greek or Roman, dwelling 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The point of greatest 
weight in the establishment of the subsequent development, the 
supremacy in India of the priests, was still being hotly debated. 
All the new evidence tend.s to show that the struggle was being 
decided rather against than for the Brahmins. What we find in 
the Buddha's time is caste in the making. The great mass of the 
people were distinguished quite roughly into four classes, social 
.strata, of which the boundary lines were vague and uncertain. 
Al one end of the scale were certain outlying triljes and certain 
hereditary crafts of a dirty or despised kind. Al the other end 
the nobles claimed the superiority. But Brahmins by birth (not 
necessarily sacrificial priests, for they followed all sorts of occupa- 
tions) were tr\’ing to oust the nobles from the highest grade. 
They only succeeded, long afterwards, when the power of 
Buddhism had declined. 

4. It had been supposed on the authority of late priestly 
texts, where boasts of persecution are put forth, that the cause of 
the decline of Buddhism in India had been Brahmin persecution. 
The now accessible older authorities, with one doubtful excep- 
tion,^ make no mention of persecution. On the other hand, the 
comparison we are now able to make between the canonical books 
of the older Buddhism and the later texts of the following 
centuries, shows a continual decline from the old standpoint, a 
continual approximation of the Buddhist views to those of the 
other philosophies and religions of India. We can see now that 
the very event which seemed, in the eyes of the world, to be the 
most striking proof of the success of the new movement, the con- 
version and strenuous support, in the 3rd century b.c., of Asoka, 
the most powerful ruler India had had, only hastened the decline. 
The adhesion of large numbers of nominal converts, more especi- 
ally from the newly incorporated and less advanced provinces, 
produced weakness rather than strength in the movement for 
reform. The day of compromise had come. Every relaxation of 
the old thoroughgoing position was welcomed and supported by 
converts only half converted. And so the margin of difference 
between the Buddhists and their opponents CTadually faded 
almost entirely away. The soul theory, step by step, gained 
a^n the upper hand. The popular gods and the popular super- 
stitions are once more favoured by Buddhists themselves. The 
philosophical basis of the old ethics is overshadowed by new 
^ See Jottmai of the PSti Text Society, 1S96, pp. 87-92. 


speculations. And even the old ideal of life, the salvation of the 
Arahat to be won in this world and in this world only, by self- 
culture and self-mastery, is forgotten, or mentioned only to be 
condemned. The end was inevitable. The need of a separate 
organization became less and less apparent. The whole pantheon 
of the Vedic gods, with the ceremonies and the sacrifices associated 
with them, passed indeed away. But the ancient Buddhism, the 
party of reform, was overwhelmed also in its fall ; and modem 
Hinduism arose on the ruins of both. 

Authoritixs. — attention of the few scholart at work on the 
subject being directed to Uie neces.sar}' first step of publl'shing the 
ancient authorities, the work of exploring them, of analysing and 
classifying the data they contain, has as yet been very imperteetJy 
done. The annexed list contains only the most important works, 

TiXti.— Text Soctety, 57 vols. ; Jdtaha, 7 vols., ed. EauslioU, 
1877-1897; Vimya, 5 vols., ed. Oldenberg, 1879-188^; Dham'^ 
maj>ada, ed. FausbfiU, 2nd ed., 1000; Divydv^dna, ed. Cowell and 
Neil. 1882; MahSvastu, ed. Senart, 3 vols,, 1882-1897; Buddkm 
Catita, ed. Cowell. 1892; Milinda-pa^ho, ed. Trenckner, iMo. 

Tranalationa. — Vinaya Texts, by Hhys Davids and Oldenberg. 
3 vols., 1881-1885; Dhammapada, ny Max Muller, and Sutta Nipata, 
by Fausboll, 1881 ; Questions of King Milinda, by Rhys Davids, 
2' voIb.. 1890-1894; Buddhist Stfttas, by Rh3rs Davids. t88i ; 
Saddkarma Pundarika, by Kcm, 1884; Buddhist Mahdydna Texts, 
by Cowell and Max Muller, 1894 — all the above in the “ Sacred 
Books of the East"; Jdtaha, vol. i., by Rhys Davids, under the 
title Buddhist Birth Stories, 1880; vols. i.-vi., by Chalmers. Neil. 
Francis, and Rouse, 1893-* 1897; Buddhism in Translations, by 
Warren, 1896; Buddhisttsche Anthologie, by Neumann, 1892. 
Lieder der Monche und Nonnen, i8qg, by the same; Dialogues of 
the Buddha, by Rhys Davids, 1899 ; Die Heden Gatamo Buddhas, 
by Neumann, 3 vols., 1899-1903; Buddhist Psychology, by Mrs 
Rhys Davids, 1900. 

Manuals, Monographs, dso. —Buddhism, by Rhys Davids, X2mo. 
20th thousand, 1903; Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre und seine 
Gemeinde, by Oldenlierg, 5th edition, 1906; Der Buddhismus und 
seine Geschichte in Indien, by Kern, 1882 ; Der Buddhismus, by 
Edmund Hardy, 1890; American Lectures. Buddhism, by Rhys 
Davids, 1896; Inscriptions de Pivadasi, by Senart, 2 vols., 1881- 
1886; Mara und Buddha, by Wfndisch, 1895; Buddhist India, by 
Rhys Davids, 1 903. (T. W. R. D.) 

BUDS [Budaeus], GUILLAUME (1467-1540), French scholar, 
was bom at Paris. He went to the university of Orleans to study 
law, but for several years, being possessed of ample means, he 
led an idle and dissipated life. When about twenty-four yean 
of s^e he was seized with a sudden passion for study, and made 
rapid progress, particularly in the Latin and Greek languages. 
The work which gained him greatest reputation was his De Asst 
et Partibus (1514), a treatise on ancient coins and measures. He 
was held in high esteem by Francis I., who was persuaded him, 
and by Jean du Bellay, bishop of Narbonne, to found the Col- 
legium Trilingue, afterwards the College de France, and the 
library at Fontainebleau, which was removed to Paris and was 
the origin of the Biblioth^que Nationale. He also induced 
Francis to refrain from prohibiting printing in France, which had 
been advised by the Sorbonne in 1533. He was sent by Louis 
XII. to Rome as ambassador to Leo X., and in 1522 was 
appointed maitre des requites and was several times prMi 
des marchands. He died in Paris on the 23rd of August 

1540. 

Bud^ was also the author of Annoiationes in XXIV, libros 
PandecUtrum (1508), which, by the application of philology and 
histoiy, had a great influence on the study of Roman law, and of 
Commentarii linguae Graeeae (1529), an extensive collection of 
lexicographical notes, which contributed greatly to the study of 
Greek literature in France. Bud6 corresponded with the most 
learned men of his time, amongst them Erasmus, who called him 
the marvel of France, and Thomas More. He wrote with equal 
facility in Greek and Latin, although his Latin is inferior to his 
Greek, being somewhat harsh and full of Greek constructions. 
HLs request that he should be buried at night, and his widow's 
open profession of Protestantism at ( 5 encva (where she retired 
after nis death), caused him to be suspected of leanings towards 
Calvinism. At the time of the massacre of St Bartholomew, the 
members of hb family were obliged to flee from France, ^mc 
took refuge in Switzerland, where they worthily uphdd the 
traditions of their house, while others settled in Pommnia, under 
I the name Budde or Buddeus. 
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Set Le Hoy, Vita G. Budaei ji 540) ; Rebitt6, G, Bud6, restaurateur 
des itude^ grecques en Prance (1846) ; E. de Bud^. Vie de G, Budi 
(1884). who refutes the idea of his ancestor's Protestant views; 
D’Hozier, La Matson de Bud^ ; L. Delaruelle, Etudes sur Vhtmanisme 
franfais {1907). 

BUDB, a small seaport and watering-place in the Launceston 
parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, on the north coast at 
the mouth of the river Budc. With the market town of Stratton, 
1^ m. inland to the east, it forms the urban district of Stratton 
and Bude, with a population (1901) of 2308. Bude is served by a 
branch of the London & South-Western railway. Its only 
notable building is the Early English parish church of St Michael 
and All Angels. The climate is healthy and the coast scenery in 
the neighbourhood fine, especially towards the south. There the 
gigantic' cliffs, with their bandecl strata, have been broken into 
fantastic forms by the waves. Many ships have been wrecked 
on the jagged reefs which fringe their base. The figure-head of 
one of these, the “ Bencellon,” lost in 1862, is preserved in the 
churchyard. The harbour, sheltered by a breakwater, will 
admit vessels of 300 tons at high water ; and the river has been 
dammed to form a basin for the canal which runs to Launceston. 
Some fishing is carried on ; but the staple trade is the export of 
sand, which, being highly charged with carbonate of lime, is much 
used for manure. There are golf links near the town. The 
currents in the bay make bathing dangerous. 

BUDOELU EUSTACE (1686-1737), English man of letters, 
the son of Dr Gilbert Budgell, was born on the 19th of August 
1686 at St Thomas, near Exeter. He matriculated in 1705 at 
Trinity College, Oxford, and afterwards joined the Inner Temple, 
London ; but instead of studying law he devoted his whole 
attention to literature. Addison, who was first cousin to his 
mother, befriended him, and, on Ijeing appointed secretary to 
Lord Wharton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1710, took Budgell 
with him as one of the clerks of his office. Budgell took part with 
Steele and Addison in writing the Taller, He was also a con- 
tributor to the Spectator and the Guardian, -his papers being 
marked with an X in the former, and with on asterisk in the latter. 
He was subsequently made under-secretary to Addison, chief 
secretary to the lords justices of Ireland, and deputy-clerk of the 
council, and became a member of the Irish parliament. In 1717, 
when Addison became principal secretary of state; in England, 
he procured for Budgell the place of accountant and comptroller- 
general of the revenue in Ireland. But the next year, the duke 
of Bolton being appointed lord-lieutenant, Budgell wrote a 
lampoon against E. Webster, his secretary. This led to his being 
removed from his post of accountant-general, upon which he 
returned to England, and, contrary to the advice of Addison, 
published his case in a pamphlet. In the year 1720 he lost 
£20,000 by the South Sea scheme, and afterwards spent £5000 
more in unsuccessful attempts to get into parliament. He began 
to write pamphlets against the ministry, and published many 
papers in the Craftsman. In 1733 he started a weekly periodical 
called the Bee, which he continued for more than a hundred 
numbers. By the will of Matthew Tindal, the deist, who died in 
*733> a legacy of 2000 guineas was left to Budgell ; but the 
bequest (which had, it was alleged, been inserted in the will by 
Budgell himself) was successfully disputed by TindaFs nephew 
and nearest heir, Nicholas Tindal, who tran^ated and wrote a 
Continuation of the History of England of Paul de Kapin-Thoyra.s. 
Hence Pope’s lines — 

“ Let Budgell charge low Grub Street on his quill. 

And writ® what® er he pleased-* except his will." * 

Budgell is said to have sold the second volume of Tindal’s Christi- 
anity as Old as the Creation to Bishop Gtf}son, by whom it was 
destroyed. The scandal caused by these transactions ruined him. 
On the 4th of May 1737, after filling his pockets with stones, he 
took a boat at Somerset-stairs, and while the boat was passing 
under the bridge threw himself into the river. On his desk was 
found a slip of paper with the words—'* What Cato did, and 
Addison approved, cannot be wrong.” Besides the works 
men tidied above, he wrote a translation (1714) of the Characters 

^ Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot, lines 378-379. 


of Theophrastus. He never married, but left a natural daughter, 
Anne Eustace, who became an actress at Drury Lane. 

See Cibber's Lives of the Poets, vol. v. 

BUDGET (originally from a Gallic word meaning sack, latin- 
ized as htdga, leather wallet or 1^, thence in 0. Fr. hougette, 
from which the Eng. form is derived), the name applied to an 
account of the ways and means by which the income and ex- 
penditure for a definite period are to be balanced, generally by 
a finance minister for his state, or by analogy for smaller bodies*® 
The term first came into use in England about 1760. In the 
United Kingdom the chancellor of the exchequer, usually in 
April, lays before the House of Commons a statement of the 
actual results of revenue and expenditure in the past finance 
year (now ending March 31), showing how far his estimates have 
been realized, and what surplus or deficit there has been in the 
income as compared with the expenditure. This is accompanied 
by another statement in which the chancellor gives an estimate 
of what the produce of the revenue may be in the year just 
entered upon, supposing the taxes and duties to remain as they 
were in the past year, and also an estimate of what the ex- 
penditure m\\ be in the current year. If the estimated revenue, 
after allowing for normal increase of the principal sources of 
income, be less than the estimated expenditure, this is deemed 
a case for the imposition of some new, or the increase of some 
existing, tax or taxes. On the other hand, if the estimated 
revenue shows a large surplus over the estimated expenditure, 
there is room for remitting or reducing some tax or taxes, and 
the extent of this relief is generally limited to the amount of 
surplus realized in the previous year. The chancellor of the 
exchequer has to take parliament into confidence on his estimates, 
both as regards revenue and expenditure ; and these estimates 
are prepared by the various departments of the administration. 
They are divided into two parts, the consolidated fund services 
and the supply services, the first comprising the civil list, debt 
charge, pensions and courts of justice, while the “ supply ” 
includes the remaining expenditure of the country, as the army, 
the navy, the civil sendee and revenue departments, the post- 
office and telegraph sendees. The consolidated fund services 
are an annual charge, fixed by statute, and alterable only by 
statute, but the supply services may be gone through in detail, 
item by item, by the House of Commons, which forms itself 
into a committee of supply for the purpo.se. These items can be 
criticized, and reduced (but not increased) by amendments 
proposed by private members. The committee of ways and 
means (also a committee of the whole House) votes the supplies 
when granted and originates all taxes. The resolutions of these 
committees are reported to the House, and when the taxation 
and expenditure obtain the assent of parliament, the results 
as thus adjusted become the final budget estimate for the year, 
and are passed as the Finance Act. This system of annual 
review and adjustment of the public finances obtains not only 
in the British colonies, but in British India. The Indian budget, 
giving the results of income and expenditure in the year ending 
31st of December, and the prospective estimates, is laid before 
the imperial parliament in the course of the ensuing session. 

The budget, though modified by different forms, has also long 
l:wen practised in France, the United States, and other constitu- 
tional countries, and has in some cases been adopted by autocratic 
Powers. Russia began the publication of annual budgets in 
1866 ; Egypt has followed the example ; so also has Turkey, 
by an imperial decree of 1875. All countries agree in taking a 
yearly period, but the actual date of commencement varies 
considerably . The German and Danish financial year, like that of 
the United Kingdom, begins on the ist of April ; in France, 
Belgium and Austria, it begins on the ist of January ; in Italy, 
Spain, the United States and Canada, on the 1st of July. 

* It was a name applied also to a leather-covered case or small 
coffer. Cqtgrave translates bougeite "a little coffer or trunk . . . 
covered with leather." It became a common word for a despatch 
box in which official papers were kept. The chancellor of the 
exchequer thus was said to "open his budget" when he made his 
annual statement. 
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Previously to 1833, however* the English financial year ran from 
the 1st of January to the ^ist of December. 

It may be mentioned that Disraeli introduced a b\id^t 
(on which he was defeated) in the autumn of 185a ; and in 
i860, owing to the ratification of the commercial treaty with 
France, the budget was introduced on the loth of February, 
fa 1859, through a change of administration, the budget was not 
introduced until the i8th of July, while in 1880 there were two 
budgets, one introduced in March under Disraeli’s administration, 
and the other in June, under Gladstone’s administration. 

National budgets are to be discriminated (i)b& budgets passing 
under parliamentary scrutiny and debate from year to year, 
and (2) budgets emitted on executive authority. In most con- 
stitutional countries the procedure Ls somewhat of a mean 
between the extremes of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. In the United Kingdom the budget is placed by the 
executive before the whole House, without any previous examina- 
tion except by the cabinet, and it is scrutinized by the House 
sitting as a committee ; in the majority of countries, however, 
the budget undergoes a preliminary examination by a specially 
selected committee, which has the power to make drastic changes 
in the proposals of the executive. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the budget practically emanates from Congress, 
for there is no connexion between the executive and the legis- 
lative departments. The estimates prepared by the various 
executive departments are submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives by the secretary of the treasury. With these estimates 
two separate r(»mmittces deal. The committee on ways and 
means deals with taxation, and the committee on appn)priations 
with expenditure. The latter committee is divided into various 
sub-committees, each of which brings in an appropriation bill 
for the department or subject with which it Ls charged. 

There are also, in all the greater countries, local and municipal 
taxations and expenditures of only less account than the national. 
In federal governments such as the United States, the German 
empire, or the Argentine republic, the budgets of the several 
states of the federation have to be consulted, as well as the 
federal budgets, for a knowledge of the finances. 

Ai’thorities.— Stourni, Le Budget, son hisiotre et son mkanistne 
(i88q), which j^ives a com})arattve study of the budgets of different 
countries, is the best book upon the subject. See also Seidler, 
Budget und Budgetrecht (1885) ; Scndel, Vber Budgetrerht (1890) ; 
Resson, Le Contrdle des budgets en France et A VHranget (1890) ; 
Bastable, Public Finance (3rcl ed., IQ03); Eugene E. Agger, The 
Budget in American Commonwealths (New York, 1907). 

BUDINI, an ancient nation in the N.E. of the Scythia (q.v.) 
of Herodotus (iv. 21, 108, log), probably on the middle course of 
the Volga about Samara. They are described as light-eyed and 
red-haired, and lived by hunting in their thick forests. They 
were probably Finns of the branch now represented by the 
Votiaks and Permiaks, forced northwards by later immigrants. 
In their country was a wooden city inhabited by a distinct race, 
the (Jeloni, who seem to have spoken an Indo-European tongue. 
Later writers add nothing to our knowledge, and are chiefly 
interested in the tarandus, an animal which dwelt in the woods 
of the Budini and seems to have been the reindeer (Aristotle ap. 
Aelian, Hist. Anim. xv. 33). (E. H. M.) 

BUDWEIS (Czech Bu^javice), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
80 m. S.S.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 39,630. It is 
situated at the junction of the Maltsch with the Moldau, which 
here becomes navigable, and possesses a beautiful square, lined 
with fine arcaded buildings, the princip)al one being the town- hall, 
built in 1730 in Renaissance style. Other interesting buildings 
are the cathedral with its detached tower, dating from 1500, 
and the Marien-Kirche with fine cloisters. Budweis has a large, 
varied and growing industry, which comprises the manufacture 
of chemicals, matches, paper, machinery, bricks and tiles, com 
and saw mills, boat-building, bell-founding and black-lead pencils. 
It is the principal commercial centre of South Bohemia, being an 
important railway junction, as well as a river port, and carries on 
a large trade in com, timber, lignite, salt, industrial products and 
b^r, Ihe latter mostly export^ to America. It is the see of a 
bbhop since 1783, and is the centre of a German enclave in Czech 
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Bohemia. But the Csecb element is steadily iiicreismg» and the 
population of the town was in 1908 60 % Czech. The railway 
from Budweis to Linz, laid in 1837 for horse-cars, was the first 
line constructed in Austria. A little to the north, in ^ Moldau 
valley, stands the beautiful castle of Frauenberg, belonging to 
Prince Schwarzenberg. It stands on the site formerly occupied 
by a 13th-century castle, and was built in the middle of the 19th 
century, after the model of Windsor Castle. 

The c^d town of Budweis was founded in the 13th century by 
Budivoj Vitkovec, father of ZdviS of Falkenstein. In 1365 
Ottokar II. founded the new town, which was soon afterwards 
created a royal city. Charles IV. and his son Wence^aus granb^ 
the town many privileges. Although mainly Catholic, Budweis 
declared for ]^ng George Pod^brad, and in 1468 wu taken by 
the crusaders under Zdenko of Stenberg. From this rime the 
town remained faitliful to the royal cause, and in 1^47 was granted 
by the emperor Ferdinand the privilege of ranking at me diet 
next to Prague and Pilsen. After the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War Budweis was confirmed in all its privileges. 

BUBLL, DON CABLOS (18x8-1898), American soldier, was 
born near Marietta, Ohio, on the 23rd of March 18x8. He gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1841, and as a company officer of ixiiantry 
took part in the Seminole War of 1841-42 and the Mexican War, 
during which he was present at almost all the battles fought by 
Generals Taylor and Scott, winning the brevet of captain at 
Monterey, and that of major at Contreras-Churubusco, where he 
was wounded. From 1848 to 1861 he performed various staff 
duties, chiefly as assistant-adjutanl-general. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was appointed lieutenant-colonel on the ixth 
of May 1861, brigadier-general of volunteers a few days later, and 
major-general of volunteers in March 1862. He aided efficiently 
in organizing the Army of the Potomac, and, at the instance of 
General McClellan, was sent, in November 1861, to Kentucky to 
succeed General William T. Sherman in command. Here he 
employed himself in the organization and training of the Army 
of the Ohio (sub.sequently of the Cumberland), which to the end 
of its career retained a standard of discipline and efficiency only 
surpassed by that of the Army of the Potomac, In the spring 
of 1862 Buell followed the retiring Confederates under Sidney 
Johnston, and appeared on tlie field of Shiloh {g.v.) at the end of 
the first day’s fighting. On the following day, aided by Buell’s 
fresh and well-trained army, Grant carried all before him. Buell 
subsequently served under Halleck in the advance on Corinth, 
and in the autumn commanded in the campaign in Kentucky 
against Bragg. After a period of manoeuvring in which Buell 
scarcely held his own, this virtually ended in the indecisive battle 
of Perryville. The alleged tardiness of his pursuit, and his 
objection to a plan of campaign ordered by the Washington 
authorities, brought about Buell’s removal from command. 
With all his gifts as an organizer and disciplinarian, he was 
haughty in his dealings with the civil authorities, and, in high 
command, he showed, on the whole, unnecessary tardiness of 
movement and an utter disregard for the requirements of the 
political situation. Moreover, as McClellan’s friend, holding 
similar views, adverse politically to the administration, he suffered 
by McClellan’s displacement. The complaints made against him 
were investigated in 1862-1863, but tte result of the investiga- 
tion was not published. Subsequently he was offered military 
employment, which he declined. He resigned his volunteer 
commission in May, and his regular commission in June 1864, 
He was president of Green River ironworks (1865-1870), and 
subsequently engaged in various mining enterprises ; he served 
(1885-1889) as pension agent at Louisville. He died near Rock* 
port, Kentucky, on the 19th of November 1898. 

BDBNAVBin'URA, a Pacific port of Colomfaa, in the depart- 
ment of Cauca, about 210 m. W.S.W. of Bogota. Pop. about 
1200. The town is situated on a small island, called Cascajal, 
at the head of a broad estuary or bay projecting inland from the 
Bay of Choc6 and 10 m. from its mouth. Its geographicai posi- 
tion is lat. 3® 48' N., long. 77® 13' W. The estuary is dsep enough 
for vessels of 34 ft. draught and affords an excellent harbour. 
Buenaventura is a port of call for two lines of steamers (Engliah 
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and German), and is the Colombian landing-place of the West 
Coast cable. The town is mean in appearance, and ^ a very 
unhealthy climate, oppressively hot and humid. It is the port 
for the upper basin of the C!auca, an elevated and fertile region, 
with two large commercial centres, Popayan and Cali. In 1907 
a railway was under construction to the latter , and an extension 
to Bogotd was also projected. 

BUENOS AIRES, a maritime province of Ai^entina, South 
America, bounded N. by the province of Santa F 6 and Entre 
Rios, E. by the latter, the Tai Plata estuai^^ and the Atlantic, 
S. by the Atlantic, and W. by the territories {gohetnaciones) of 
Rio Negro and Las Pampas, and the provinces of C6rdoba and 
Santa Fe. Its area is 117,812 sq. m., making it the largest 
province of the republic. It is also the most populous, even ex- 
cluding the federal district, an official estimate of 1903 giving it a 
population of 1,251,000. Although it has a frontage of over 900 m. 
on the La Plata and the Atlantic, the province has but few good 
natural ports, the best being Bahia Blanca, where the Argentine 
government has constructed a naval port, and Ensenada (I^ 
Plata), where extensive artificial basins have been constructed 
for the reception of ocean-going steamers. San Nicolas in the 
extreme north has a fairly good river port, while at Buenos Aires 
a costly artificial port has been constructed. 

In its general aspect the province forms a part of the great 
treeless plain extending from the Atlantic and La Plata estuary 
westward to the Andes. A fringe of small tangled wood covers 
the low river banks and delta region of the Parand between San 
Nicolas and Buenos Aires ; thence southward to Bahia Blanca 
the sea-shore is low and sandy, with a zone of lagoons and partially 
submerged lands immediately behind. The south-eastern and 
central parts of the province are low and marshy, and their 
effective drainage has long l)een an urgent problem. Two ranges 
of low mountains extend partly across the southern part of the 
province— the first from Mar del Plata, on the coa.st, in a north- 
east direction, known at different points as the Sierra del Volcan 
(885 ft.), Sierra de Tandil (1476 ft.), and Sierra Baya, and the 
second and shorter range nearer Bahia Blanca, having the 
same general direction, known at different points as the Sierra 
Pillahuinco and Sierra de la Ventana (3543 ft.). The countiy^ is 
well watered with numerous lakes and small rivers, the largest 
river being the Rio Salado del Sud, which rises near the north- 
western boundary and flows entirely across the province in a 
south-easterly direction with a course of about 360 m. The Rio 
Colorado crosses the extreme southern extension of the province, 
a distance of about 80 m., but its mouth is obstructed, and its 
lower course is subject to occasional disastrous inundations. 

CAttlc-raising naturally became the principal industry of this 
region soon after its settlement by the Spaniards, and sheep- 
raising on a profitable basis was developed about the middle of 
the 19th century. Toward the end of that century the exports 
of wtx)!, live-stock and dressed meats reached enormous pro- 
portions. There is a large export of jerked beef {lasajo) to 
Brazil and ('uba, and of live-stock to Europe, South Africa and 
neighbouring South American republics. Much attention also 
has been given to raising horses, asses, mules, swine and goats, 
all of which thrive on these grass) plains. Butter and cheese- 
making have gained considerable prominence in the province 
since 1890, and butter has l^ecome an article of export. Little 
attention had been given to cereals up to 1875, but subsequently 
energetic efforts were mode to increase the production of wheat, 
Indian com, linseed, barley, oats and alfalfa, so that by the end 
of the century the exports of wheat and flour had reached a 
considerable value. In 1895 there were 3400,000 acres under 
cultivation in the province, and in 190,0; the area devoted to 
wheat alone a^^gated 1,960,000 acres. Fruit-mwing also 
has made good pro^ss, especially on the islands of the lWan 4 
delta, and Argentine peaches, pears, strawberries, grapes and 
figs are highly appreciated. 

The navigation of the Paran 4 is at all times difficult, and is 
impossible for the larger ocean-going steamers. The greater part 
of the trade of the northern and western provinces, therefore, 
must pass through the ppcU oI Buenos Airei|and Ensenada, at 


which an immense volume of business is concentrated. AU the 
great trunk railways of the republic pass through the province 
and converge at these ports, and from them a number of trans- 
atlantic steamship lines carry away the products of its fertile 
soil. The province is also liberally supplied with branch rail- 
ways. In the far south the new port of Bahia Blanca has become 
prominent in the export of wool and wheat. * 

The principal cities and towns of the province (apart from 
Buenos Aires and its suburbs of Belgrano and Flores) are its 
capital La Plata ; Bahia Blanca, San Nicolas, a river port on 
the Parana 150 m. by rail north-west of Buenos Aires, with a 
population (1901) of 13,000; C^mpana (pop. 5419 in 1895), 
the former river port of Buenos Aires on one of the channels of 
tiie Parand, 51 m. by rail north-west of that city, and the site 
of the first factory in Argentina (1883) for freezing mutton for 
export ; Chivilcoy, an important interior town, with a population 
(i^i) of 15,000 ; Pergamino (9540 in 1895), ^ northern inland 
railway centre ; Mar del Plata, a popular seaside resort 250 m. 
by rail south of Buenos Aires ; Azul (9494), Tandil (7088), 
Chascomus (5667), Mercedes (9269), and Barracas al Sud (10,185), 
once the centre of the jerked beef industries. 

The early history of the province of Buenos Aires was a struggle 
for supremacy over the other provinces for a period of two 
generations. Its large extent of territory was secured through 
successive additions by conquest of adjoining Indian territories 
south and west, the last additions being as late as 1879. Buenos 
Aires became a province of the Confederation in 1820, and 
adopted a constitution in 1854, which provides for its administra- 
tion by a governor and legislature of two chambers, both chosen 
by popular vote. An unsuccessful revolt in 1880 against the 
national government led to the federalization of the city of 
Buenos Aires, and the selection of La Plata as the provincial 
capital, the republic assuming the public indebtedness of the 
provinces at that time as an indemnification. Before the new 
capital was finished, however, the province had incurred further 
liabilities of ten millions sterling, and has since then been greatly 
handicapped in its development in consequence. (A. J. L.) 

BUENOS AIRES, a city and por 4 ; of Argentina, and capital of 
the republic, in 34° 36' 21" S. lat. and 58° 21' 33" W. long., on the 
west shore of the La Plata estuar>', about 1 55 m. above it.s mouth, 
and 127 m. W. by N. from Montevideo. The estuary at this 
point is 34 m. wide, and so shallow that vessels can enter the 
docks only through artificial channels kept open by constant 
dredging. Previously to the construction of the new port, ocean- 
going vessels of over 15 ft. draught were compelled to anchor in 
the outer roads some 12 m. from the city, and communication 
with the shore was effected by means of steam tenders and small 
boats, connecting with long landing piers, or with carts driven 
out from the beach. The city is built upon an open grassy plain 
extending inland from the banks of the estuary, and north from 
the Riachuelo or Matanzas river where the Boca port is 
located. Its average elevation is about 65 ft. above sea-level. 
The federal district, which includes the city and its suburbs and 
covers an area of 72 sq. m., was detached from the province of 
Buenos Aires by an act of congress in 1880: With the construc- 
tion of the new port and reclamation of considerable areas of the 
shallow water Montage, the area of the city has been greatly 
extended below the line of the original estuary banks. The 
streets of the old city, which are narrow and laid out to enclose 
rectangular blocks of uniform size, run nearly parallel with the 
carding points of the compass, but this plan is not closely 
followed in the new additions and suburbs. This uniformity in 
plan, combined with the level ground and the style of buildings 
first erected, gave to the city an extremely monotonous and un- 
interesting appearance, but with its growth in wealth and popula- 
tion, greater diversity and better taste in architecture have 
result^. 

The prevailing style of domestic architecture is that introduced 
from Spain and used throughout all the Spanish colonies — ^the 
grouping of one-storey buildings round one or two patios^ which 
open on the street through a wide doorway. These resident 
have heavily barred windows on the street, and flat roofs with 
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parapets admirably adapted for defence. The domiciliation of 
wealthy foreigners, and- the introduction of foreign customs 
and foreign culture, have gradually modified the style of archi- 
tecture, both public and domestic, and modem Buenos Aires is 
adorned with many costly and attractive public edifices and 
residences. French renaissance, lavishly decorated, has become 
the prevailing style. The Avenida Alvear is particularly noted 
for the elegance of its. private residences, and the new Avenida 
de Mayo for its display of elaborately ornamented public and 
business edifices, while the suburban districts of Belgrano and 
Flores are distinguished for the attractiveness of their country- 
houses and gardens. A part of the population is greatly over- 
crowded, one-fifth living in canveniillos, or tenement-houses. 

Among the city's many plasas^ or squares, twelve are especially 
worthy of mention, viz. : 25 de Mayo (formerly Victoria) on 
which face the Government-House and Cathedral, San Martin 
(or Retiro), Lavulle, Libertad, Lorea, Belgrano, 6 de Junio, 
Once de Setiembre, Independencia (formerly Concepcidn), 
Constitucion, Caridad and 29 de Deciembre. These vary in size 
from one to three squares, or 4 to 12 acres each, and are hand- 
somely laid out with flowers, shrubbery, walks and shade trees. 
There are also two elaborately laid out alamedas, the Recole ta and 
the Paseo de Julio, the latter on the river front and partially 
ab.sorl)ed by the new port works, and the great park at Palermo, 
officially called 3 de Febrero, which contains 840 acres, beauti- 
fully laid out in drives, footpaths, lawns, gardens and artificial 
lakes. In all, the plazas and parks of Buenos Aires cover an area 
of 960 acres. 

The cathedral, which is one of the largest in vSouth America, 
dating from 1752, resembles the Madeleine of Paris in design, and 
its classical portico facing the Plaza 25 de Mayo has twelve 
stately Corinthian columns supporting an elaborately sculptured 
pediment. The archbishop’s palace (Buenos Aires became an 
archiepiscopal see in 1866) adjoins the cathedral. There are 
about twenty-five Roman Catholic churches in the city, one of 
the richest and most popular of which is the Merced on Calle 
Rcconquista, and four Protestant churches — English, Scottish 
Presbyterian, American Methodist and German Lutheran. 
Twenty asylums for orphans and indigent persons and one for 
lunatics are maintained at public expense and by private religious 
associations, while the demand for organized medical and 
surgical treatment is met by fifteen well-appointed hospitals, 
having an aggregate of 2600 beds, and treating 17,000 patients 
annually. Of these, five belong to foreign nationalities. The 
city has six cemeteries covering 230 acres. 

Among the more noteworthy public buildings are the Casa 
Rosada (government-house), facing the Plaza 25 de Mayo and 
occupying in part the site of the fort built by Garay in 1580 ; 
the new congress hall on Calle Callao and Avenida de Mayo, 
finished in 1906 at a cost of about £1,300,000 ; the new municipal 
hall on Avenida de Mayo ; the holsa or exchange, distributing 
reservoir, mint, and some of the more modem educational 
buildings. Higher education is represented by the university 
of Buenos Aires, with its several faculties, including law and 
medicine, and 3562 students (1901), four national colleges, three 
normal schools and various technical schools. There are, also, 
a national library, a national museum, a zoological garden 
and an aquarium, llie people are fond of music, the drama 
and amusements, and devote much time and expense to diver- 
sions of a widely varied character, from Italian opera to horse- 
racing and peloia. They have two or three large public baths, 
and a large number of social, sporting and athletic clubs. The 
Portenos, as the residents of Buenos Aires are called, are 
accustomed to call their city the “ Paris of America,” and not 
without reason. Buenos Aires has become the principd manu- 
facturing centre of the republic, and its industrial establishments 
are numbered by thousands and their capital by hundreckt of 
millions of dollara. 

The growth of Buenos Aires since settled conditions have 
prevailed, and especially since its federalization, has been very 
rapid, and the city has finally outstripped all rivals and become 
the Iptgest dty of South America. At the time of its first 


authentic census in 1869, it had a population of 177,767. In 
1887, when the suburbs of Belgrano and Flores with an aggregate 
population of 28,000 were annexed, its population without this 
increment was estimated at 404,000. In 1895 the naH(mal 
census gave the population as 663,854, and in 1904 a municipal 
census increased it to 950,891. At the close of 1905 the national 
statistical office estimated it at 1,025,653. The excess of births 
over deaths is unusually large (about 14 per thousand in 1905). 
The city has about one-fifth of the population of the whde 
republic. The government is vested in an intef^enU municipal 
(mayor) appointed by the national executive with tha approvd 
of the senate, and a concejo deliberante (legislate council) 
elected by the people and composed of two councillors from 
each parish. The police force is a military org^izatiqn under 
the control of the national executive, and the higher municipal 
courts are subject to the same authority. Every ratepayer, 
whether foreigner or native, has the right to vote m municipal 
elections and to serve in the municipal council. 

The water-supply is drawn from the estuary at Belgrano and 
conducted 3t m. to the Rccoleta, where three great settling 
basins, with an aggregate capacity of 12,000,000 gallons, and six 
acres of covered filters, are located. It is then pump^ to the 
great distributing reservoir at Calle.s C6rdoba and Viamonte, 
which covers four acres and has a capacity of 13,500,000 gallons. 
These works were begun in 1873. Up to 1873, when the water 
and drainage works were initiated by English engineers and con- 
tractors, there were no public sewers, and the sanitary state of the 
I city was indescribably bad. The cholera epidemic of 1867-18^, 
j with 15,000 victims, and the yellow fever epidemic of 1871, with 
26,000 victims, were greatly intensified by these insanitary con- 
ditions. The construction of the sewers lasted about 19 years, 
when in 1892 the water and drainage works were t^en over 
by the government, and are now administered at public expense 
and at a profit. The main sewer is 16 m. long and extends 
southward beyond Quilmes. The total cost of the two systems 
exceeded six millions sterling. Buenos Aires is now provided 
with a good water-supply, and its sanitary condition compares 
favourably with that of other great cities, the annual death- 
rate being about 18 per thousand, against 27 per thousand in 
1887. Its mean annual temperature is 64° Fahr., and its annual 
rainfall 34 in. 

The lighting includes both gas and electricity, the former 
dating from 1856. Previously to that time street lighting had 
been effected at first with lamps burning mares’ grease, and 
then with tallow candles. The streets were at first paved with 
cobble-stones, then with dressed granite paving-stones (porallel- 
epipedons), and finally with wood and asphalt. The tram 
service is in the hands of nine private companies, operating 313 
m. of track (jist of December 1905), on almost five-sevenths of 
which electric traction is employed. The city is the principal 
terminus and port for nearly all the trunk railway lines of the 
republic, which have large passenger stations at the Retire, 
Once de Setiembre, and Constitucidn plazas, and are connected 
with the central produce market and the new Madero port 
The great central produce market at Barracas al Sud {Mmad^ 
Central de FrwtosJ, whose lands, buildings, railway sidinn, 
machinery and mole cost £750,000, is designed to handle toc 
pastoral and agricultural products of the country on a large scale, 
while 20 markets in the city meet the needs of local consumers. 

The most important feature of the port of Buenos ^res b the 
‘‘ Madero docks,” constructed to enlai^e and improve its shipping 
facilities. Improvements had been bq^n in 187 2 at the ‘ ‘ Boca,” 
as the port on the Riachuelo is called, and neariy £1,500,000 was 
spent there in landing facilities and dredging a channel 12 m. 
in length, to deep water. These improvements were found in- 
sufficient, and in 1887 woric was begun on plans executed by Sir 
John Hawkshaw for a series of four docks and two basins in front 
of the city, occupying 3 m. of reclaimed shore-line, and connected 
with deep water by two dredged channels. The north basin is 
provided with two dry docks, and the new quays are equipped 
with 24 warehouses, hydraulic cranes, and 28 m. of railway 
sidings and connexions. The total cost of the new port works 
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Up to 1908 was about £8,000,000 sterling ($40,000,000 gold). 
In September of that year it was decided by congress to borrow 
£5,000,000 for still further extensions which were found to l>e 
required. The channels to deep water require constant dredging 
because of the great quantity of silt deposited by the river, and on 
this and allied purposes an expenditure of £560.000 was voted in 
1908. In 1907 there were 29,178 shipping entries in the port, 
with an aggregate of i3,.335>737 tons, the merchandise movement 
being 4,5^,000 tons imports and 2,900,000 tons of produce 
exports. The revenues for 1907 were $5452,000 gold, and 
working expenses, $2,213,000 gold, the profit ($3,229,000) being 
equal to about 8 *Yq on the cost of construction. 

IJisiory.— Three attempts were made to establish a colony 
where the city of Buenos Aires stands. The first was in 1535 by 
Don Pedro de Mendoza with a large and well-equipped expedition 
from Spain, which, through mismanagement and the hostility of 
the Indians, resulted in complete failure. An expedition sent up 
the river by Mendozii founded Asuncidn, and thither went the 
colonists from his " Santa Maria de Buenos Ayres ” when that 
settlement was abamioned. The second was in 1542 by a part 
of the expedition from Spain under Cabeza de Vaca, but with 
as little success. The third was in 1580 by Don Juan de Garay, 
governor of Paraguay, who had already established a half-way 
post at Santa F 4 in 1573, and from this attempt dates the founda- 
tion of the city. The need of a port near the sea, where sup- 
plies from Spain could be received and ships provisioned, was 
keenly felt by the Spanish colonists at Asuncidn, and Garay’s 
expedition down the Parand in 1580 had that special object in 
view. Garay built a fort and laid out a town in the prescribed 
Spanish style above Mendoza’s abandoned settlement, giving it 
the name of “ Ciudad de la Santissima Trinidad,” but retaining 
Mendoza’s descriptive name for the port in appreciation of the 
agreeable and invigorating atmosphere of that locality. Buenos 
Aires remained a defiendency of Asuncidn until 1620, when the 
Spanish settlements of the La Plata region were divided into 
three provinces, Paraguay, Tucuman and Buenos Aires, and 
Garay’s ” city ” became the capital of the latter and also tlie seat 
of a new bishopric. The increasing population and trade of the 
l.a Plata settlements naturally contributed to the importance 
and prosperity of Buenos Aires, but Spain seems to have taken 
very little interest in the town at. that time. Peru still dazzled 
the imagination with her stores of gold and silver, and the king 
and his councillors and merchants had no thought for the little 
trading station on the La Plata, for which one small shipment of 
supplies each year was at first thought sufficient. The proximity 
of the Portuguese settlements of Brazil and the unprotected state 
of the coast, however, made smuggling easy, and the colonists 
soon learned to supply their own needs in that way. The heavy 
seigniorage tax on gold and silver, and the costs of transportation 
by way of Panama, also sent a stream of contraband metal from 
Charcas to Buenos Aires, where it found eager buyers among the 
Portuguese traders from Brazil, who even founded the town of 
Colonia on the opposite bank of the estuaty' to facilitate their 
hazardous traffic. In time the magnitude of these operations 
attracted attention at Madrid and efforts were made to suppress 
them, but without complete success until more liberal provisions 
were made to promote trade between Spain and her colonies. 
In 1776 the Rio de la Plata provinces were erected into a vice- 
royalty, and Buenos Aires became its capital. Two years later 
the old commercial restrictions were abolished and a new code 
was promulgated, so liberal in character compared with the old 
that it was called the “ free trade regulations,” Under the old 
system all intercourse with foreign countries had been prohibited, 
with the exception of Great Britain and. Portugal — former 
having a contract (17 15 to 1739) to inmniuce African slaves, and 
permission to send one shipload of merclmndise each year to 
certain colonial ports, and the latter’s Brazilian colonies having 
permission to import from Buenos Aires each year aooo fanegos 
of wheat, 500 (quintals of jerked beef and 500 of tallow. The 
Afrtciksi slaves introduced into Buenos Aires in this way were 
limited to 800 a year, and were the only slaves of that character 
c«mr received ex^t some from Brazil after 1778, when greater 


commercial activity in the port created a sudden demand for 
labourers. Under the new regulations 9 ports in Spain and 34 
in the colonies were declared puertos habilitados, or ports of entry, 
and trade between them was permitted, though under many 
restrictions. The effect of this change may l^ seen in the ex- 
portation of hides to the mother country, which had been only 
150,000 a year before 1778, but rose to 700,000 and 800,000 
a year after that date. (For the later history of the city see 
Argentina.) (A. J. L.) 

BUFF (from Fr. buffle^ a buffalo), a leather originally made 
from the skin of the buffalo, now also from the skins of other 
animals, of a dull pale yellow colour, used for making the buff- 
coat or jerkin, a leathern military coat. The old 3rd Foot 
regiment of the line in the British army (now the East Kent 
Regiment), and the old 78th Foot (now 2nd battalion Seaforth 
Highlanders), are called the “ Buffs ” and the “ Ross-shire Buffs ” 
respectively, from the yellow or buff-colour of their facings. 
The term is commonly used now of the colour alone. 

BUFFALO, a city and port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Erie county, New York, U.S.A., the second city in population in 
the state, and the eighth in the United States, at the E. extremity 
of Lake Erie, and at the upper end of the Niagara river ; distant 
by rail from New York City 423 m., from Boston 499 m., and 
from Chicago 540 m. 

The site of the city, which has an area of 42 sq. m., is a broad, 
undulating tract, rising gradually from the lake to an elevation 
of from 50 to 80 ft., its altitude averaging somewhat less than 
600 ft. above sea-level. The high land and temperate climate, 
and the excellent drainage and water-supply systems, make 
Buffalo one of the most healthy cities in the United States, 
its death-rate in 1900 being 14-8 per thousand, and in 1907 
15*58. As originally platted by Joseph Ellicott, the plan of 
Buffalo somewhat resembled that of Washington, but the plan 
was much altered and even then not adhered to. Buffalo to-day 
has broad and spacious streets, most of which are lined by trees, 
and many small parks and squares. The municipal park system 
is one of unusual beauty, consisting of a chain of parks with a 
total area of about 1030 acres, encircling the city and connected 
by boulevards and driveways. The largest is Delaware Park, 
about 365 acres, including a lake of 46 J acres, in the north part 
of the city ; the north part of the park was enclosed in the 
pounds of the Pan-American Exposition of 1901. Adjoining 
It is the Forest Lawn cemetery, in which are monuments to 
President Millard Fillmore, and to the famous Senetui chief Red 
Jacket (1751-1830), a friend of the whites, who wa.s faithful 
when approached by Tecumseh and the Prophet, and warned the 
Americans of their danger; by many he has lieen considered 
the greatest orator of his race. Among the other parks are 
Cazenovia Park, Humboldt Park, South Park on the Lake 
Shore, and “ The Front ” on a bluff overlooking the source of 
the Niagara river ; in the last is Fort Porter (named in honour 
of Peter B. Porter), where the United States government main- 
tains a garrison. 

Principal Buildings , — Buffalo is widely known for the beauty 
of its residential sections, the houses l>eing for the most part de- 
tached, set well back from the street, and surrounded by attractive 
lawns. Among the principal buildings are the Federal building, 
erected at a cost of $2,000,000 ; the city and county hall, costing 
$1,500,000, with a clock tower 245 ft. high ; the city convention 
hali, the chamber of commerce, the builders’ exchange, the 
Masonic temple, two state armouries, the Prudential, Fidelity 
Tru.st, White and Mutual Life buildings, the Teck, Star and 
Shea’s Park theatres, and the Ellic'.ott ^uare building, one of 
the largest office structures in the world ; and, in Delaware Park, 
the Albright art gallery, and the Buffalo Historical Society build- 
ing, which was originally the New York state building erected 
for the Pan-American Exposition held in 1901. Among the 
social clubs the Buffalo, the University, the Park, the Saturn 
and the Country dubs, and among the hotels the Iroquois, 
Lafayette, Niagara and Genesee, may be especially mentioned. 
There arc many handsome churches, induding St Joseph’s 
(Roman Catholic) and St Paul’s (Protestant Episcopal) cadiednds, 
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and Trinity (Protestant Episoopd), the Westminster Presby- 
terian, the Delaware Avenue Baptist, and the First Presbyterian 
churches. 

Education.-^ln addition to the usual high and grammar 
schools, the city itself supports a city training school for teachers, 
and a system of night schools and kindergartens. Here, too, is 
a state normal school. The university of Buffalo (organized in 
1845) comprises schools of medicine (1845), law (1887), dentistry 
(1892), and pharmacy (1886). Canisius College is a Roman 
Catholic (Jesuit) institution for men (established in 1870 and 
chartered in 1885), having in 1907 a college department and an 
academic (or high school) department, and a library of about 
26,000 volumes. Martin Luther Seminary, established in 1854, 
is a theological seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Among the best -known schools are the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Buffalo Seminary, the Franklin and the Heathcote schools, 
Holy Angels and St Mary’s academies. St Joseph’s Collegiate 
Institute, and St Margaret’s school for girls. The Buffalo public 
library, founded in 1837, is housed in a fine building erected in 
1887 (valued at $1,000,000), and contains about 300,000 books 
and pamphlets. Other important libraries, with the approximate 
number of their books, are the Grosvenor (founded in 1859), 
for reference (75,000 volumes and 7000 pamphlets); the Jote 
C. Lord, housed in the building of the Historical Society (10,620) ; 
the Law (8th judicial district) (17,000) ; the (Catholic Institute 
(12,000); and the library of the Buffalo Historical Society 
(founded 1862) (26,600), now in the handsome building in Dela- 
ware Park used as the New York state building during the Pan- 
American Exposition of 1901. The Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences has a museum in the public library building. 

Public Institutions .’— hospiuils and the charitable and 
correctional institutions are numerous and are well administered. 
Many private institutions are richh endowed. Among the 
hospitals arc a state hospital for the insane, the Erie county, 
the Buffalo general, the Children’s, the United States marine 
(maintained by the Federal government), the German, the 
Homeopathi(^, the Women’s, the German Deaconess and the 
Riverside hospitals, and the Buffalo hospital of the Sisters of 
Charity. Nurses’ training .schools are connected with most of 
these. Among the charitable institutions are the Home for the 
Friendless, the Buffalo, St Vincent’s and St Joseph’s orphan 
asylums, St John’s orphan home, St Mary’s asylum for widows 
and foundlings, and the Ingleside home for erring women. 
One of the most noteworthy institutions in the city is the 
Charity Organization Society, with headquarters in Fitch 
Institute. Founded in 1877, it was the first in the United 
States, and its manifold activities have not only contributed 
much to the amelioration of social conditions in Buffalo, but 
have caused it to be looked to as a model upon which similar 
institutions have been founded elsewhere. 

The first newspaper, the Gazette (a weekly), was established 
in 1 81 1 and ber.ame the Commercial^ a daily, in 1835. The first 
daily was the Courier, established in 1831, There were in 1908 
eleven daily papers published, three of which were in German 
and two in Polish. The weekly papers include several in Cicrman, 
three in Polish, and one in Italian. 

Government and Papulation . — Buffalo is governed under an 
amended city charter of 1896 by which the government is vested 
in a bicameral city council, and a mayor elected for a, term of four 
years. The mayor appoints the heads of the principal executive 
departments (health, civil service, parks, pohee and fire). The 
city clerk is elected by the city council. The municipality 
maintains several well-equipped public baths, and owns its 
water-supply system, the water being obtained from Lake Erie, 
The city is lighted by electricity generated by the water power 
of Nia^ra Falls, and by manufactured gas. Gas, obtained by 
pipe lines from the Ohio-Penn.sylvania and the Ginadian 
(Welland) natural gas fields, is also used extensively for lighting 
and heating purposes. 

From the first census enumeration in 1820 the population has 
steadily and rapidly increased from about 3000 tiU it reached 
552,387 inhabitants in 1900, and 423,715 inhabitants in 1910. 


In 1900 there were 248^135 native-born and 104,252 foreign- 
bom ; 350,586 were white and only 1801 coloured, of whom 
1^ were negroes. Of the native-born whites, 155,716 had 
either one or both parents foreign-bom ; and of the toUd popula- 
tion 93,256 were of unmixed German parentage. Of the foreign- 
born population 36,730 were German, the other large elements 
in their order of importance being Polish, Canadian, Irish, and 
British (other than Irish). Various sections of the poorer part 
of the city are occupied almost exclusively by the immigrants 
from Poland, Hungary and Italy. 

Communications and Commerce.— Situated almost equidistant 
from Chicago, Boston and New York, Buffalo, by reason of its 
favourable location in respect to lake transportation and its 
position on the principal northern trade route between the East 
and West, has become one of the most important cdbmercial 
and industrial centres in the llnion. Some fourteen trunk lines 
have terminals at, or pass through, Buffalo. Tracks of a belt line 
transfer company encircle the city, and altogether there are more 
than 500 m. of ^ck within the limits of Buffalo. Of great 
importance also is the lake commerce. Almost all the great 
steamship transportation lines of the Great Lakes have an eastern 
terminus at Buffalo, which thus has direct passenger and freight 
connexion with Qeveland, Detroit, Chic^o, Milwaukee and 
the “ Head of the Lakes ” (Duluth-Superior). With the latter 
port it is connected by the Great Northern Steamship Company, 
a subsidiary line of the Great Northern railway, the passenger 
service of which is carried on by what are probably the largest 
and finest inland passenger steamships in existence. The tonnage 
of the port of Buffalo is considerably more than 5,000,000 tons 
annually. With a water front of approximately 30 m. and with 
8 to 10 m. of wharfs, the shipping facilities have been greatly 
increased by the extensive harbour improvements undertaken 
by the Federal government. These improvements comprise a 
series of inner breakwaters and piers and an outer breakwater 
of stone and cement, 4 m. in length, constructed at a cost of more 
than $2,000,000. Another artery of trade of great importance 
is the Ei^ie Canal, which here has its western terminus, and whose 
completion (1825) gave the first impetus to Buffalo’s commercial 
grcjwth. With the Canadian shore Buffalo is connected by 
ferry, and by the International bridge (from Squaw Island), 
which cost $1,500,000 and was completed in 1873, 

It is as a distributing centre for Uie manufactured products 
of the East to the West, and for the raw products of the West to 
the East, and for the trans-shipment from lake to rail and vice 
versa, that Buffalo occupies a position of greatest importance. 
It is one of the principal grain and flour markets in the world. 
Here in 1843 Joseph Dart erected the first grain elevator ever 
constructed. In 1906 the grain elevators had a capacity of 
between twenty and thirty millions of bushels, and annual 
receipts of more than 200,000,000 bushels. The receipts of flour 
approximate 10,000,000 barrels yearly. More than 10,000,000 
head of live stock are handled in a year in extensive stock-yards 
(75 acres) at East Buffalo ; and the horse market is the largest 
in America. Other important articles of commerce are lumW, 
the receipts of which average 200,000,000 ft. per annum ; fish 
(15,000,000 lb annually); and iron ore and coal, part of which, 
however, is handled at Ibnawanda, really a part of the port of 
Buff^o. Buffalo is the port of entry of Buffalo Creek customs 
district ; in 1908 its imports were valued at $6,708,919, and its 
exports at $26,192,563. 

Manufactures , — As a manufacturing centre Buffalo ranks next 
to New York among the cities of the state. The manufactures 
were valued in 1900 at $122,230,061 (of which $105,627,182 was 
the value of the factory product), an increase of 32 -2 % over 1890; 
value of factory product in 1905, $i47i377>873. The value of the 
principal products in 1^0 was as follows: slaughtering and meat 
packing, $9,631,187 (in 1905 slaughtering and meat-packing 
$12,216433, and slaughtering, not including meat-packing, 
•3*919*940); foundry and machine shop products, $6,816,057 
(1905, $11402,855) ; linseed oil, $6,371,170 ; cars and shc^ con- 
struction, $4,513*333(1905* •3*609471); malt Uquors, $4,269,973 
(» 905 > $5*i$7*a*6); soap and candles, $3*818,57* (» *90S* 
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$4,792,915) ; flour and grist mill products, $3,263,697 (1905^ 
$9,8 o7,qo(>) ; lumber and planing mill products, $3,095,760 
(1905, $4,186,668); clothing, $3,246,723 (19051 $4,231,126); 
iron and steel products, $2,624,547. Other industrial establi.sh- 
ments of importance include petroleum refineries, ship-yards, 
brick, stone and lime works, saddlery and harness factories, 
lithographing establishments, patent medicine works, chemical 
works, and copper smelters and refineries. Some of the plants 
are among the largest in existence, notably the Union and the 
Wagner J^ilace car works, the Union dry docks, the steel plants 
of the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company, and the Larkin 
soap factory. 

Histnrv.— Tha^ first white men to visit the site of Buffalo 
were undoubtedi)' the adventurous French trappers and various 
Jesuit missionaries. Near here, on the east bank of the Niagara 
river at the mouth ot Cayuga Creek, Salle in 1679 built his 
ship the “ Griffin,” and at the mouth of the river built Fort ('onti, 
which, however, was burned in the same year. In 1687 marquis 
do Denonville built at the mouth of the river a fort which was 
named in his honour and was the predecessor of the fortifications 
on or near the same site successively called Fort Niagara ; and 
the neighbourhood was the scene of military operations up to 
the close of the War of Independence. A.s early as 1784 the 
present site of the city of Buffalo came to be known as ” the 
Buffalo Creek region ” either from the herds of buffalo or bison 
which, according to Indian tradition, had frequented the salt 
licks of the creek, or more probably from an Indian chief. A 
little later, possibly in 1788-1789, Cornelius Winney, an Indian 
trader, built a cabin near the mouth of the creek and thus be- 
came the first permanent white resident. Slowly other .settlers 
gathered. The land was a part of the original Phelps-Gorham 
Purchase, and subsequently (about 1793) came into the possession 
of the Holland Land Company, being part of the tract known 
as the Holland Purchase. Jo.seph Ellicott, the agent of the 
company, who has l>een called the ‘‘ Father of Buffalo,” laid 
out a town in 1801-1802, calling it New Amsterdam, and by this 
name it was known on the company’s books until about 1810. 
The name of Buffalo Creek or Buffalo, however, proved more 
|>opular ; the village became the county -seat of Niagara county 
in 1808, and two years later the town of Buffalo was erected. 
Upon the outbreak of the second war with Great Britain, Buffalo 
and the region about Niagara Falls became a centre of active 
military operations ; directly across the Niagara river was the 
British Fort Erie. It was from Buffalo that Lieutenant Jesse D. 
Elliott (1782-1845) made his brilliant capture of the “ Detroit ” 
and ” Caledonia ” in October 1812 ; and on the 30th and 31st 
of December 1813 the settlement was attacked, captured, sacked, 
and almost completely destroyed by a force of British, Canadians 
and Indians under (leneral Sir Phineas Riall (r. 1769-1851 ), After 
the cessation of hostilities, however, Buffalo, which had been 
incorporated as a villi^e in 1813, was rapidly rebuilt. Its advan- 
tages as a commercial centre were early recognized, and its 
importance was enhanced on the opening up of the middle 
West to settlement, when Buffalo became the principal gateway 
for the lake routes. Here in 1818 was rebuilt the “ Walk-in-the- 
Water,” the first steamboat upon the Great Lakes, named in 
honour of a famous Wyandot Indian chief. In 1825 the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal with its western terminus at Buffalo 
greatly increased the importance of the place, which now rapidly 
outstripped and soon absorlied Black Rock, a village adjoining 
it on the N., which had at one time threatened to be a dangerous 
rival. In 1832 Buffalo obtained a city charter, and Dr El^nezer 
Johnson (1786-1849) was chosen the first mayor. In that year, 
and again in 1834, a cholera epidemic caused considerable loss 
of life. At Buffalo in 1848 met the Free Soil convention that 
nominated Martin van Buren for the presidency and Charles 
Francis Adams for the vice-presidency. Grover Cleveland lived 
in Buffalo from 1855 was elected president, 

and was mayor of Buffalo in 1882, when he was elected governor 
of New Y ork state. The Pan-American Exposition, in celebration 
of the progress of the Western hemisphere in the nineteenth 
Isentury, was held there (May i-November a, 1901). It was 


during a reception in the Temple of Music on the Exposition 
grounds that President McKinley was assassinated (September 
6th) ; he died at the home of John G. Milbum, the president of 
the Exposition. In the house of Ansley Wilcox here Vice- 
President Theodore Roosevelt took the oath of office as 
president. A marble shaft 80 ft. high, in memory 9f McKinley, 
has been erected in Niagara Square. 

See William Ketchum. HisUny of Buffalo (2 vols., Buffalo, 1864- 
1865) ; 11. R Smith, History of Buffalo and Erie County (Syracuse, 
1884) ; Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society (Buffalo. 1879 
et seq.) ; O. Tumor, History of the Holland Purchase (Buffalo, 1850) ; 
T. H. Hotchkin, History of Western New York (Now York, 1845); 
and tho sketch m Lyman P. Powell's Historic Towns of the Middle 
States (New York, 1901). 

BUFFALO, a name properly pertaining to an aberrant species 
of cattle which has been kept in a state of domestication in India 
and Egypt from time immemorial, and had been introduced 
from the latter country into southern Europe. It is now taken, 
however, to include not only this species, whose native home 
is India, bul all more or less nearly related animals.^ Buffaloes 
are heavily built oxen, with sparsely haired skin, large ears, long, 
tufted tails, broad muzzles and massive angulated horns. In 
having only 13 pairs of ribs they resemble the typical oxen, 
African buffaloes all have the hair of the back directed backwards. 

In the Cape buffalo, Bos {Bubalus) caffer, the horns do not 
attain an excessive length, but in old bulls are so expanded and 
thickened at the base as to fonn a helmet-like mass protecting 
the whole forehead. Several more or less nearly allied local 
races have been named ; and in Eastern Africa the buffaloes 
{B. caffer aequinoctialis) have smaller horns, which do not meet 
in the middle line. From this animal, which is brown instead of 
black, there seems to be a transition towards the red dwarf 
buffalo {B. nanus) of West Africa, an animal scarcely more 
than two-thirds the size of its gigantic southern cousin, with 
relatively small, much flattened, upwardly curved horns. In 
South Africa buffaloes frequent reedy swamps, where they 
associate in herds of from fifty to a hundred or more individuals. 
Old bulls may be met with either alone or in small parties of 
from two or three to eight or ten. This buffalo formerly roamed 
in herds over the plains of Central and Southern Africa, always 
in the near vicinity of water, but the numbers are greatly 
diminished. In Cape Colony some herds are protected by the 
government in the eastern forest-districts. This species has 
never been domesticated, nor does there appear to have been any 
attempt to reduce it to service. Like its Indian ally it is fond of 
water, which it visits at regular intervals during the twenty-four 
hours ; it also plasters itself with mud, which, when hardened 
hy the sun, protects it from the bile of the gadflies which in spite 
of its thick hide seem to cause it considerable annoyance. It is 
relieved of a portion of the parasitic ticks, so common on the 
hides of thick-skinned animals, by means of the red-beaked 
rhinoceros birds, Buphaga erythrorhyncaySLdo7,er\ or more of which 
may be seen partly perched on its boms and partly moving about 
on its back, and picking up the ticks on which they feed. The 
hunter is often guided by these birds in his search for the buffalo, 
but oftener still they give timely warning to their host of the 
dangerous proximity of the hunter, and have thus earned the 
title of “ the buffalo’s guardian birds.” 

In a wild state the typical Indian buffalo, Bos (Bubalus) 
bubalisy seems to be restricted to India and Ceylon, although 
some of the buffaloes found in the Malay Peninsula and Islands 
probably represent local races. The species has been introduced 
into Asia Minor, Egypt, Italy and elsewhere. The large size and 
wide separation of the horns, as well as the less thickly fringed 
ears, and the more elongated and narrow head, form marked 
points of distinction between the Asiatic and South African 
species. Moreover, all Asiatic buffaloes are distinguished from 
the African forms by having the hair on the fore-part of the back 
directed forwards ; and these go far to support the views of 
those who would make them the types of a distinct subgenus, 

* In America, it is worth noting, the term “buffalo" is almost 
universally taken, at all events in popular paiiancc, to designate 
the American bison, lor which see Bisok. 
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or genus, Buffdus. In Assam there formerly existed a local race, | 
B. bubalis macrocercus; characterized by the horns, which arc ! 
of immense size, l^ing directed mainly outwards, instead of j 
curving upwards in a circular form. Another Assam race 
{B. btialts fulvus) is characterized by the tawny, in place of 
black, colour of its hair and hide. The haunts of the Indian 
buffalo are the grass-jungles near swamps, in which the grass 
exceeds 20 ft. in height. Here the buffaloes — like the Indian 
rhinoceros — form covered pathways, in which they are com- 
pletely concealed. The herds frequently include fifty or more 
individuals. These animals are fond of passing the day in 
marshes, where they love to wallow in the mud ; they are by no 
means shy, and do much harm to the crops. The rutting-season 
occurs in autumn, when several females follow a single male, 
forming for the time a small herd. The period of gestation lasts 
for ten months, and the female produces one or two calves at a 
birth. The bull is capable, it is said, of overthn)wing an elephant, 
and generally more than a match even for the tiger, which 
usually declines the combat when not impelled by hunger. 
The Indian driver of a herd of tame buffaloes does not shrink 
from entering a tiger-frequented jungle, his cattle, with their 
massive horns, making short work of any tiger that may conw 
in their way. Buffalo fights and fights between buffaloes and 
tigers were recognized Indian sports in the old days. Domesti- 
cated buffaloes differ from their wild brethren merely by their 
inferior size and smaller horns ; some of the lattei being of the 
circular and others of the straight type. The milk is good and 
nourishing, but of a ropy consistency and a peculiar flavour. 

The tamarao, or Philippine Vmffalo, Bos (Bubalus) mindotensis^ 
is a smaller animal, in many respects intermediate between 
the Indian buffalo and the dwarf anoa, or Celebes buffalo (B. 
dcpresstcornis), (R. L.*) 

BUFFET, LOUIS JOSEPH (1818-1898), French statesman, was 
born at Mirecourt. After the revolution of February 1848 he 
was elected deputy for the department of the Vosges, and in 
the Assembly sat on the right, pronouncing for the repression 
of the insurrection of June 1848 and for Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He was minister of agriculture from August to 
December 1849 and from August to October 1851. Re-elected 
deputy in 1863, he was one of the supporters of the “ Liberal 
Kmpire ” of fimile Ollivier, being finance minister in Ollivier’s 
cabinet from January- to the loth of April 1870. He was 
president of the National Assembly from the 4th of April 1872 
to the 10th of March 1875, and minister of the interior in 1875. 
Then, elected senator for life (1876), he pronounced himself in 
favour of the coup d'etat of the 16th of May 1877. Buffet had 
some oratorical talent, but shone most in opposition. 

BUFFET, a piece of furniture which may be open or closed, 
or partly open and partly closed, for the reception of dishes, 
china, glass and plate. The word may also signify a long counter 
at which one stands to eat and drink, as at a restaurant, or — 
which would appear to be the original meaning — the room in 
which the counter stands. The word, like the thing it represents, 
is French. The buffet is the descendant of the credence, and 
the ancestor of the sideboard, and consequently has a close 
affinity to the dresser. Few articles of furniture, while pre- 
serving their original purpose, have varied more widely in form. 
In the beginning the buffet was a tiny apartment, or recess, 
little larger than a cupboard, separated from the-, room which 
it served either by a breast-high balustrade or by pillars. It 
developed into a definite piece of furniture, varying from 
simplicity to splendour, but always provided with one or more 
flat spaces, or broad shelves, for the reception of such necessaries 
of the dining-room as were not placed upon the table. The 
early buffets were sometimes carved with the utmost elabora- 
tion ; the Renaissance did much to vary their form and refine 
their ornament. Often the lower part contained receptacles as 
in the characteristir English court-cupboard. The rage for 
collecting china in the middle of the i8th century was responsible 
for a new form — ^the high glazed back, fitted with shelves, for 
the display of fine pieces of crockery-ware. This, however, 
was hardly a true bufiet, and was the very antithesis of the 
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primary arrangement, in which the huge goblets and beakm 
and fantastic pieces of plate, of which so extremely few examples 
are left, were displayed upon the open gradines.” The tiers 
of shelves, with or without a glass front, which are still often 
found in Georgian houses, were sometimes called buffets — in 
short, any dining-room receptacle for articles that were not 
immediately wanted came at last to bear the name. In France 
the variations of type were even more numerous than in Eng^d, 
and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish a commode from a 
buffet. In the latter part of the 18th century the buffet occasion- 
ally took the form of a console table. 

BUFFIBR, CLAUDS (1661-1737), French philosopher, his- 
torian and educationalist, was born in Poland, bn the 25th of 
May 1661, of French parents, who returned to France, and 
settled at Rouen, soon ^ter his birth. He was educated at the 
Jesuit college there, and was received into the order at the age 
of nineteen. A dispute with the archbishop compelled him to 
leave Rouen, and after a short stay in Rome he returned to 
Paris to the college of the Jesuits, where he spent the rest of his 
life. He seems to have been an admirable teacher, with a great 
power of lucid exposition. His object in the TraiU des v^riUs 
premieres (1717), his Ijest-known work, is to discover the ultimate 
principle of knowledge. This he finds in the sense we have of our 
own existence and of what we feel within ourselves. He thus 
takes substantially the same ground as Descartes, but he rejected 
the a prioft method. In order to know what exists distinct 
from the self, “ common sense ” is necessary. Common sense 
he defined as that disposition which nature has placed in all 
or most men, in order to enable them, when they have arrived 
at the age and use of reason, to form a common and uniform 
judgment with respect to objects different from the internal 
sentiment of their own perception, which judgment is not the 
consequence of any anterior judgment.” The truths which this 
'' disposition of nature ” obliges us to accept can be neither 
proved nor disproved ; they are practically followed even by 
those who reject them speculatively. But Buffier does not 
claim for these truths of “ common sense ” the absolute certainty 
which characterizes the knowledge we have of our own existence 
or the logical deductions we make from our thought*; they 
possess merely the highest probability, and the man who rejects 
them is to be con.sidered a fool, though he is not guilty of a 
contradiction. Buffier ’s aversion to scholastic refinements has 
given to his writings an appearance of shallowness and want of 
metaphysical insight, and unquestionably he failed entirely 
even to indicate the nature of that universality and necessity 
which he ascribed to his " eternal verities ” ; he was, however, 
one of the earliest to recognize the psychological as distinguished 
from the metaphysical side of Descartes’s principle, and to use 
it, with no inconsiderable skill, as the basis of an analysis of the 
human mind, similar to that enjoined by Locke. In this he has 
anticipated the spirit and method as well as many of the results 
of Reid and the Scottish school. Voltaire described him as ” the 
only Jesuit who has given a reasonable system of philosophy.” 

He wrote alBO J&liments de mitaphysiaue (1724), a French 
Grammar on a new plan," and a number or histoheau essaya. Most 
o( his works appeared in a collected form in 1732. and an English 
translation of the TraiU was published in 1780. 

BUFFON, GEORGE LOUIS LECLERC, Comte db (1707-^1786), 
French naturalist, was bom on the 7th of September 1707, at 
Montbard (C6te d’Or), his father, Benjamin Francois Leclerc 
de Buffon (1683-1775), being councillor of the Burgundian 
parlement. He studied law at the college of Jesuits at Dijon ; 
but he soon exhibited a marked predilection for the study of 
the physical sciences, and more particularly for mathematics. 
Whilst at Dijon he made the acquaintance of a young Englishman, 
Lord Kingston, and with him travelled through Italy and then 
went to England. He published a French translation of Stej^n 
; Hales’s Vegetable Statics in 1735, I* Newton’s Flmcums 

in 1740. At twenty-five years of age he succeeded to a consider- 
able property, inherited from his mother, and from this time 
onward his life was devoted to regular scientific hibotir* At first 
he directed his attention more especially to mathematics, phyiks. 
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and agriculture, and his chief original papers are connected with 
these subjects. In the spring of 173*^ elected an associate 

of the Academy of Sciences ; and at a later period of the same 
year he was appointed keeper of the Jardin du Roi and of the 
Royal Museum. Thi.s appears to have finally determined him 
to devote him.self to the biological sciences in particular, and he 
began to collect materials for his Natural Hisinry. In the 
preparation of this voluminous work he associated with himself 
L. J. M. Daubenton, to whom the descriptive and anatomical 
portions of the treaties were entrusted, and the first three 
volumes made their appearance in the year 1740. In 1752 (not 
in 1743 or 1760, as sometimes stated) he married Marie Fran^oisc 
de Saint-Belin. He seems to have been fondly attached to her, 
and felt deeply her death at Montbard in 1769. The remainder 
of Buffon’s life as a private individual presents nothing of special 
interest. He belonged to a very long-lived race, his father having 
attained the age of ninety-three, and his grandfather eighty- 
seven. He himself <hed at Paris on the 15th of April 1788, at 
the age of eighty-one, of vesical calculus, having refused to allow 
any operation for his lelief. He left one son, George Louis Marie 
I./eclcrc Buffon, who was an officer in the French army, aiid who 
died by tl\e guillotine, at the age of thirty, on the loth of July 
1793 (22 Messidor, An 11 .), having espoused the party of the duke 
of Orleans. 

Buffon was a member of the French Academy (his inaugural 
address being the celebrated Discours sur Ic style, 1753), perpetual 
treasurer of the Academy of Sciences, fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, and member of the Academies of Berlin, St Peters- 
burg, Dijon, and of most of the learned societies then existing 
in Europe. Of handsome person and noble presence, endoweel 
with many of the external gifts of nature, and rejoicing in the 
social advantages of high rank and large possessions, ht is mainly 
known by his published scientific writings. Without being a 
profound original investigator, he possessed the art of expressing 
his ideas in a clear and generally attractive form. His chief 
defects as a scientific writer are that he was given to excessive 
and hasty generaliaation, so that his hypotheses, however 
seemingly brilliant, are often destitute of any sufficient basis in 
observed facts, whilst his literary style is not unfrequcntly 
theatrical and turgid, and a great want of method and order is 
commonly observable in his writings. 

His great work is the Histoire nalurelle, ^inirale et particuliire ; 
and it can undoubtedly claim the merit of having been the first 
work to present the previously isolated and apparently discon- 
nected facts of natural history in a popular and generally in- 
telligible form. The sensation which was made by its appearance 
in successive parts was very great, and it certainly effected 
much good in its time by generally diffusing a taste for the study 
of nature. For a work so vast, however — aiming, as it did, at 
being little less than a general encyclopaedia of the sciences — 
Buffon’s capacities may, without disparagement, be said to have 
been insufficient, a.s is shown by the great weakness of parts of 
the work (such as those relating to mineralogy). The Histoire 
naturelU passed through several editions, and was translated 
into various languages. The edition most highly prized by col- 
lectors, on account of the beauty of its plates, is the first, which 
was published in Paris (1749-1804) in forty-four quarto volumes, 
the publication extending over more than fifty years. In the 
preparation of the first fifteen volumes of this edition (1749-1767) 
Buffon was assisted by Daubenton, and subsequently by P. 
Gu6neau de MontWliard, the abb6 G. 1 *. C. A. Bexon, and C N. S. 
Sonnini de Manoncourt The following seven volumes form a 
supplement to the preceding, and appieared in 1774-1789, the 
famous ipoques de la nature (1779) beipg the fifth of them. 
They were succeeded by nine volumes on the birds (1770-1783), 
and these a^ain by five volumes on minerals (1783-1788). The 
remainiiw eight volumes, which complete this edition, appeared 
after Buffon’s death, and comprise^ reptiles, fishes and cetaceans. 
They were executed by B. G. E. de Lac^de, and were published 
in successive volumes between 1788 and 1804. A second edition 
begun in 1774 and completed in 1804, in thirty*six volumes 
quarto, is in most respects similar to the first, except that the 


anatomical descriptions are suppressed and the supplement 
recast. 

See Humbert-Bazile, Buffon, sa famille, &c. (1863) ; M. J. p. 
Flourens. Hist, des travaux et des tdees de Buffon ( 1 844, 3rd ed., 1870) ; 
H. Nadault de Buffon, Currespondance de Buffon (i860) ; A, S. 
Packard, Lamarck (1901). 

BUG, the name of two rivers of Europe. (i)’A stream of 
European Russia, distinguished sometimes as the Southern 
Bug, which rises in the S. of the government of Volhynia, 
and flows generally S.E. through the governments of Podolia 
and Kherson, and after picking up the Ingul from the left at 
Nikolayev, enters the liman or lagoon into which the Dnieper 
also discharges. Its length is 470 m. Its upper part is beset with 
rapids, and its lower is of little value for navigation on account 
of the numerous sandbanks and blocks of rock which choke 
its bed. (2) A river distinguished as the Western Don, which 
rises in the E. of Austrian Galicia between Tarnopol and 
Brody, and flows N.N.W. as for as Brest-Litovsk, separating 
the Polish provinces of Lublin and Siedlce from the Russian 
governments of Volhynia and Grodno ; it then swings away 
almost due W., between the provinces of Warsaw and Lomza, 
and joins the Vistula, 23 m. below the city of Warsaw. Length, 
470 m. It is navigable from Brest-Litovsk downwards. 

BUG, the common name for hemipterous insects of the family 
Cimicidae, of which the best-known example is the house bug 
or bed bug (Cimex Icctularius). This disgusting insect is of an oval 
shape, of a rusty red colour, and, in common with the whole 
tribe to which it belongs, gives off an offensive odour when 
touched ; unlike the others, however, it is wingless. The bug is 
provided with a proboscis, which when at rest lies along the 
inferior side of the thorax, and through which it sucks the blood 
of man, the sole food of this species. It is nocturnal in it.s habits, 
remaining concealed by day in crevices of bed furniture, among 
the hangings, or behind the wall paper, and shows considerable 
activity in its nightly raids in search of food. The female deposits 
her eggs at the beginning of summer in crevices of wood and other 
retired situations, and in three weeks the young emerge as small, 
white, and almost transparent larvae. These change their skin 
very frequently during growth, and attain full development in 
about eleven weeks. Two centuries ago the bed bug was a rare 
insect in Britain, and probably owes its name, which is derived 
from a Celtic word signifying “ ghost ” or “ goblin,” to the terror 
which its attacks at first inspired. An allied species, the dove-cote 
bug (Cimex columbaria), attiicks domestic fowls and pigeons. 

BUGEAUD DE LA PICONNERIE, THOMAS ROBERT, duke 
OF IsLY (1784-1849), marshal of France, was horn at Limoges 
on the 15th of October 1784. lie came of a noble family of 
Perigord, and was the youngest of his parents’ thirteen children. 
Harsh treatment led to his flight from home, and for .some years 
about 1800 he lived in the country, engaged in agriculture, to 
which he was ever afterwards devoted. At the age of twenty 
he became a private soldier in the V elites of the Imperial Guard 
(1804), with which he took part in the Austerlitz campaign of 
the following year. Early in 1806 he was given a commission, 
and as a sub-lieutenant he served in the Jena and Eylau 
campaigns, winning his promotion to the rank of lieutenant 
at Pultusk (December 1806). In 1808 he was in the first 
French corps which entered Spain, and was stationed in Madrid 
during the revolt of the Dos Mayo. At the second siege of 
Saragossa he won further promotion to the rank of captain, 
and in 1809-1810 found opportunities for winning distinction 
under General (Marshal) Suchet in the eastern theatre of the 
Peninsular War, in which he rose to the rank of major and the 
command of a full regiment. At the first restoration he was made 
a colonel, but he rejoined Napoleon during the Hundred Days, 
and under his old chief Suchet distinguished himself greatly in 
the war in the Alps. For fifteen years after the fall of Napoleon 
he was not re-employed, and during this time he displayed 
great activity in agriculture and in the general development of 
his district of Perigord. The July revolution of 1830 reopened 
his military career, and after a short tenure of a regimental com- 
mand he was in 1831 made a marichal de camp. In the chamber 
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of deputies^ to which he was elected in the same year, he showed 
himself to be an indexible opponent of democracy, and in his 
military capacity he was noted for his severity in police work and 
the suppression of emetUes. His conduct as gaoler of the duchesse 
de Berry led to a duel between Bugcaud and the deputy Dulong, 
in which the latter was killed (1B34) ; this affair and the incidents 
of another imeute exposed Bugeaud to ceaseless attacks in the 
Chamber and in the press, but his opinion was sought by all 
parties in matters connected with agriculture and industrial 
development. He was re-elected in 1834, 1837 and 1839. 

About this time Bugcaud became much interested in the ' 
question of Algeria. At first he appears to have disapproved 1 
of the conquest, but his undeviating adherence to Louis Philippe 
brought him into ^rcement with the government, and with 
his customary decision he proposed to employ at once whatever 
forces were necessary for the swift, complete and lasting sub- 
jugation of Algeria. Later events proved the soundness of his 
views ; in the meantime Bugeaud was sent to Africa in a sub- 
ordinate capacity, and proceeded without delay to initiate 1 
his war of flying columns. He won his first victory on the 7th 
of July 1836, made a brilliant campaign of six weeks’ duration, 
and returned home with the rank of lieutenant-general. In 
the following year he signed the treaty of Tatna (June ist, 1837) 
with Abd-el-kader, an act which, though justified by the 
military and political situation, led to a renewal of the attacks 
upon him in the chamber, to the refutation of which Bugeaud 
devoted himself in 1839. Finally, in 1840, he was nominated 
governor-general of Algeria, and early iti 1841 he put into force 
his system of flying columns. His swiftness and energy drove 
back the forces of Abd-el-Kader from place to place, while the 
devotion of the rank and file to “ Pore Bugeaud ” enabled him 
to carry all before him in action. In 1842 he secured the French 
positions by undertaking the construction of roads. In 1843 
Bugeaud was made marshal of France, and in this and the 
following year he continued his operations with unvarying 
success. His great victory of Tsly on the 14th of August 1844 
won for him the title of duke. In 1845, however, he had to take 
the field again in consequence of the disaster of Sidi Brahim 
(22nd of September 1845), and up to his final retirement from 
Algeria (July 3846) he was almost constantly employed in the 
field. His resignation was due to differences with the home 
government on the question of the future government of the 
province. Amidst his other activities he had found time to study 
the agricultural characteristics of the conquered country, and 
under his regime the numb(‘r of P'rcnch colonists had grown from 
17,000 to 100,000. In 1848 the marshal was in Paris during 
the revolution, but his orders prevented him from acting effectu- 
ally to suppress it. He was asked, but eventually refused, to 
be a candidate for the presidency in opposition to Louis Napoleon. 
His last public service was the command of the army of the Alps, 
formed in 1848-1849 to ob.servc events in Italy. He died in Paris 
on the loth of June 1849. 

Bugeaud 's writings were numerous, including his (Euvres min'- 
tdires, collected by Weil (Paris, 18H3), many official reports on 
Algeria and the war there, and some work.s on economics and political 
science. Sec Comte d’Ideville, Le Marechal Bugeaud (Paris, 1881- 
1882). 

BUGENHAGEN, JOHANN (1485-1558), sumamed Pomeranus, 
(ierman Protestant reformer, was born at Wollin-.near Stettin 
on the 24th of June 1485. At the university of Greifswald he 
gained much distinction as a humanist, and in 1 504 was appointed 
by the abbot of the Praemonstratensian monastery at Belbuck 
rector of the town school at Treptow. In 1509 he was ordained 
priest and became a vicar in the collegiate Marienkirche at 
Treptow ; in 1517 he was appointed lecturer on the Bible and 
Church Fathers at the abbey school at Belbuck. In 1520 
Luther’s De CapUmiaie BabyUmica converted him into a zealous 
supporter of the Reformer’s views, to which he won over the 
abbot among others. In 1521 he went to Wittenberg, where he 
formed a close friendship with Luther and Melanchthon, and in 
1522 he married. He preached and lectured in the university, 
but his zeal and oi^ganizing skill soon spread his reforming 


influence far beyond its limits. In 1528 he amnged the church 
affairs of Brunswick and Hambuig ; in 1530 those of Liib^ and 
Pomerania. In 1537 he was invit^ to Denmark by Christian III., 
and remained five years in that country, organizing the church 
(though only a presbyter, he consecrated new Danish bishops) 
and schools. He passed the remainder of his life at Wittenbe^, 
braving the perils of war and persecution rather than desert 
the place dear to him as the home of t^ Reformation. He 
died on the 30th of April 1558. Among his numerous works is 
a history of Pomerania, which remained unpublished till 1728. 
Perhaps his best book is the InterpretaHo in Librum ‘TsakMnm 
(1523), and he is also remembered as having helped Luther in his 
translation of the Bible. 

See Lile by H. H(*ring (Halle, 1888) ; Emil Ciorigk, Bugenhann 
und die Protestantisierung Pommerns (1895). O, Vogt ptiolished a 
collection of Bugenhagen's correspondence m 1888, and a supplement 
in 1800. 

BUGGE, 80PHUS (1833-1907), Norwegian philologist, was 
born at Laurvik, Norway, on the 5th of January 1833. He was 
educated at Christiania, Copenhagen and Berlin, and in 1866 
he became professor of comparative philology and Old Norse at 
Christiania University. In addition to collecting Norwegian 
folk-songs and traditions, and writing on Runic inscriptions, 
he made considerable contributions to the study of the Celtic, 

, Romance, Oscan, Umbrian and Etruscan languages. He was the 
author of a very large number of books on philology and folklore. 
His principal work, a critical edition of the elder Edda (Nortoen 
Fornkvoedi), was published at Christiania in 1867. He maintained 
that the songs of the Edda and the earlier sagas were largely 
founded on Christian and Latin tradition imported into Scandi- 
navian literature by way of England. His writings also include 
Gamle Narske Folkmser (1858), a collection of Old Norse fo^- 
songs ; Bidrag til den aeldste skaldedigtnings hisiorie (Christiania, 
1894); Helge-digtene i den Aeldre Edda (Copenhagen, 1896, 
Eng. trans., The Home of the Eddie Poems ^ 1899) ; Norsk Saga- 
joftaelling op Sagaskrivning i Island (Christiania, 1901), and 
various books on Runic inscriptions. He died on the 8th of July 
1907. 

For a further list of his works see J. B. Halvorsen, Norsk Forfaiter- 
Lexikott, vol. i. (Christiania, 1885), 

BUGGY, a vehicle with either two (in England and India) 
or four wheels (in America). English buggies are generally 
hooded and for one horse. American buggies are for one hor.se 
or two, and either covered with a hood or open ; among the 
varieties are the “ Goddard ” (the name of the inventor), the 
“ box,” so called from the shape of the body, the “ cut under,” 
i,e. cut out for the front wheels to cramp beneath and so turn 
in a narrow space, the “ end-spring ” and “ side-bar,” names 
referring to the style of hanging. A skeleton buggy, lightly con- 
structed, is used on the American “ speedways,” built and main- 
tained for fast driving. The word is of unknown origin ; it may 
be connected with “ bogie ” (q^v.) a truck. The supposed Hindu- 
stani baggi, a gig, often given as the source, appears to be an in- 
vention or an adaptation into the vernacular of the English woid. 

BUGIS, or Bughis, a people of Malayan stock, originally 
Copying only the kingdoo of Boni in the south-western 
peninsula of the island of Celebes. From this district they 
spread over the whole island, and founded settlements throughout 
the whole Malay Archipelago. They are of middle size imd 
robust, of very active, enterprisira nature and of a complexion 
slightly lighter than the average Malay. In disposition they are 
brave, haughty and fierce, and are said to be more predisposed 
towards running amuck ” than any other Malayans. They 
speak a language allied to that of the Macusars, and write it 
with similar characters. It has been studied, and its letters 
reproduced in type by Dr B. F. Mathes of the Netherlands Bible 
Society. The Bugis are industrious and ingenious; they 
practise agriculture more than the neighbouring tribes, and 
manufacture cotton-cloth not only for their own use but for 
export. They also cany on a considerable trade in the mineral 
and vegetable products of Boni, such as gold-dust, tortoise-shell, 
pearls, nut-megs and camphor. Their love of the sea h^ given 
them almost a monopoly of trade around Celebet. Their towns 
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are well built and they have schools of their own. The ^'"8 ** 
elected Rencrally for life, and always from their own number, by 
the chiefs of the eight petty states that com^se the confedwation 
of Boni, and he cannot decide on any public measure without 
their consent. In some of the states the office of chief is 
hereditary ; in others any member of the privileged classes 
may aspire to the dignity, and it not infrequently ‘tp^ns 
that the state is governed by a woman. The Bugis Imye been 
Mahonunedans since the 17th century. Their original form of 
nature-worship had been much affected by Hindu influences, 
and even now they retain rites connected with the worship oi 
Siva. See further Boni ; Celebes. 

BUGLE, Bugle-horn, Keyed Bugle, Kent Bugle or 
Regent’s Bugle (Fr. Bitglfy Clairon, Cor d clefs y Bugle a clefs ; 
Ger. Flugelhorny Signalhorn, Biigelhortty Klappenhoffiy Kenthorn; 
Ilal. Coma cfomatira), a treble brass wind instrument with 
cup-shaped mouthpicct* and conical bore, used a military 
duty and signal instrument. The bugle was originally, as its 
name denotes, a bull’s horn,' of which it has preserved the 
characteristic conical bore of rapidly increasing diameter. 

Those members of the brass wind such as the horns, bugle, 
trumpet and tubas, which, in thcii simplest form, consist of 
tulles without lateral openings, de- 
pend for their scale on the harmonic 
series obtained by overblowing, i.e. 
by greater pressure of breath and 
by the increased tension of the lips, 
acting as reeds, across the mouth- 
piece. The harmonic series thus 
produced, which depends on the 
acoustic principles of the tube 
itself, and is absolutely uninfluenced 
by the manner in which the tube 
is bent, forms a natural subdivision in classifying these instru- 
jTients:— (i) 'I'hose in which the lower harmonics from the 
second to the sixth or eighth are employed, such as the bugle, 
|)ost-horn, the cornet k pistons, the trombone. (2) Those in 
which the higher harmonics from the third or fourth to the 
twelfth or sixteenth are mostly used, such as the French horn 
and trumpet. (3) Those which give out the fundamental tone 
and harmonics up to the eighth, such as the tubas and ophicleide. 
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In order to increase the compass and musical possibilities of 
the bugle, two methods have been adopted, the use of (i) keys 
and {2) valves. The application of keys to the bugle produced 
the Kent bugle, and later the ophicleide. The application 
of valves produced the family of saxhorns. The use of keys 
for wood wind instruments was known early in the 15th 
century,* perhaps before. In 1438, the duke of Bdrgundy paid 
Hennequin Haulx, instrument-maker of Brussels, 4 ridres a 
piece for three tenor bombards with keys. In the i6th century 
we find a key applied to the bass flute-^-bec*^ and later to the 
large tenor cometto.^ In 1770 a horn-player named Kolbei, 
belonging to the imperial Russian band, experimented with 
keys on the trumpet, and in 1795 Weidinger of Vienna produced 
a trumpet with five keys. In 1810 Joseph Halliday, the 
bandmaster of the Cavan militia, patented the keyed bugle, 
with five keys and a compass of twenty-five notes, calling it 
the “ Royal Kent Bugle ” out of compliment to the duke of 
Kent, who was at the time commander-in-chief, and encouraged 
the introduction of the instrument into the regimental bands. 
A Royal Kent bugle in C, stamped with Halliday’s name as 
inventor, and made by P. Turton, 5 Wormwood Gate, Dublin, 
was exhibited by Col. Shaw-Hellier at the Royal Military 
Exhibition in 18^.* The instrument measures 17 in., and the 
total length of the tubing, including the mouthpiece, 50^ in. 
The diameter at the mouthpiece is i in. and at the bell 5t in. 
The instrument has a chromatic compass of two octaves, 

^ the ^ ^ -m- 


Open notes 



being (,) 

Mahillon (op. ciL p. 117) points out that the tonality of the 
key-bugle and kindred instruments is determined by the second 
harmonic given out by the open tube, the first key remaimng 
open. To the original instrument specified in the patent, 
Halliday added a sixth key, which became the first and was in 
the normal position open ; this key when closed gave B flat, 
with the same series of harmonics as the open tube. The series, 
however, becomes shorter with each successive key. Thus, on 

being opened, the second key gives 
the third key 
the fifth key 


a .1 4 5 

, the sixth key 
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y the fourth key i 


We thus find a fundamental difference between the trumpet 
and the bugle as regard.s the harmonic series. But although, to 
the casual beholder, these instruments may present a general 
similarity, there are other important structural distinctions. 
The lube of the trumpet is cylindrical, widening only at the bell, 
whereas that of the bugle,’ as stated above, is conical. Both 
instruments have cup-^ped mouthpieces outwardly similar. 
The peculiar shape of the basins, however, at the place where 
they open into the tube, angulw in the trumpet and bevelled 
in the bugle, taken in conjunction with the bore of the main 
tube, gives to the trumpet its brilliant blaring tone, and to the 
bugle its more veiled but penetrating quality, characteristic of 
the whole family.* Only five notes arc required for the various 
bugle-calls, although the actual compass of the instrument 
consists of eight, of whic^ the first or fundamental, however, 
being of poor quality, is never used. There are bugles in C and 
in E flat, hut the bugle in B flat is mo»t generally used ; the 
key of C is used in notation. 

> The word 1 |d^ved from Lat. buculus. a young bull *' Bugle.’' 
meaning a kttit W black glass bead, usm in trimming ladies 
dreascs. ia^SH ify connected with the Ger. a bent piece of 

metal, fw^lglish name " bugle is also given to a common 
labiate the Afugu ropians, not to be confused with the 

' ' BugbMp?^' A nckma officinalis . . . ^ 

^ of these mouthpieces see V. C. Mahillon. Eluents 

d*ac(m)ltifm (Bnissele, 1874). p. 96. 


The bore of the instrument is just wide enough in proportion 
to its length to make possible the playing of the fundamental 
tones in the first two series, but these notes are never used, and 
the harmonics above the sixth are also avoided, being of doubtful 
intonation. In the ophicleide, the bass of the key-bugle, the 
bore is sufficiently wide to produce the fundamentals of a 
satisfactory quality. 

The keyed bugle was chiefly used in B flat, a crook for B flat 
being frequently added to the bugle in C ; the soprano bugle 
in E flat was also much used in military bands. 

The origin of the bugle, in common with that of the hunting 
horn, is of the highest antiquity. During the middle ages, the 
word “ bugle ” was applied to the ox and also to its horns, 
whether used as musical instruments or for drinking. The 
New English Dictionary quotes a definition of bugle dating from 
c, 1398 : “ The Bugle ... is lyke to an oxe and is a fyers 


* See E. van dcr Straeten, La Musique aux Pays-bas, vol. vii. 

p. 38, where the instrument is not mentioned as a novelty ; also 
l^n, comte de Laborde. Les Dues de Bourgogne, pt. ii. {Preuves), 
(Paris. 1849), tom. i, p. 365. No. 1266. . 

* Martin Agricola, Musica Instrumentaiis deudsch (Wittenberg. 
1528), f, viii*. 

* Michael Praetorius, Syntagma Musicum (Wolfcnbuttel, 1618), 


pi. viii. No. 5. . « V 

* Sec Captain C. R. Day. Deseripi. Catalogue (London. 1891). 
pp. 168-169. and pi. xi. ftg. D. 
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beest/’ ^ In 1300 a romance^ contains the word used in both 
acceptations, “ A thousand bugles of Ynde/' and “ tweye bugle- 
homes and a bowe.” F. Godefroy * gives quotations from early 
French which show that, as in England, the word bugle was 
frequently used as an adjective, and as a verb : — ** 1111 cors 
buglieres fist soner de randon ” {Quatre ftU Aymotty ed. P. Tarb6, 
p» 52), and “ I grant cor buglerenc fit en sa tor soner ” {Aiolj 
7457, SociiU des anciens textes franfois). Tubas, horns, comets 
and bugles have as common archetype the horn of ram, bull or 
other animal, whose form was copi^ and modified in bronze, 
wood, brass, ivory, silver, &c. Of all these instruments, the bugle 
has in the highest degree retained the acoustic prop>erties and 
the characteristic scale of the prototype, and is still put to the 
original use for giving military signals. The shofar of the ancient 
Hebrews, used at the siege of Jericho, was a cow’s horn (Josh. vi. 
4 i 5 t 13, ^c.), translated in the Vulgate buccinaf in dbe {^a- 
phrase of the Chaldee buccina ex cornu. The directions given 
for sounding the trumpets of beaten silver described in Numbers 
X. form the earliest code of signals yet known ; the narrative 
shows that the Israelites had metal wind instruments ; if, 
therefore, they retained the more primitive cow’s horn and 
ram’s horn (shofar), it was from choice, because they attached! 
special signific^ince to them in connexion with their ritual. 
The trumpet of silver mentioned above was the Khatsotsraii, 
probably the long straight trumpet or tuba which also occurs 
among the instruments in the musical scenes of the ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians. Gideon’s use of a massed band 
of three hundred shofars to terrify and defeat the Midianites 
(Judges vii. 16), and Saul’s call to arms (i Sam. xiii. 3) show that 
the value of the shofar as a military instrument was well under- 
stood by the J ews. The cornu was used by the Roman infantry 
to sound the military calls, and Vegetius * states that the tuba 
and buccina were also used for the same purpose. Mahillon 
possesses a facsimile of an ancient Etruscan cornu, the length of 
which is 1-40 m. ; he gives its scale, ^ pitched one tone below that 
of the bugle in E flat, as that of D flat, of which the harmonics 
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from the second to the sixth are available. The same department 
of the British Museum was enriched in 1904 with a terra-cotta 
model (fig. 2) of a late Roman bugle (r. 4th century a.d.), bent 
completely round upon itself to form a coil between the mouth- 
piece and the bell-end (the latter has been broken off). This 

precious relic was found at 
Ventoux in France and has 
been acquired from the col- 
lection of M. Morel. This is 
precisely the form of bugle 
now used as a badge by the 
first battalion of the King’s 
Own Light Infantry.® Dur- 
ing the middle ages the use 
of the bugle-horn by knights 
and huntsmen, and perhaps 
also in naval warfare, was 
general in Europe, as the 
following additional quota- 
tions will show : “ XXX cors bugleres, fait I’amirax soner ” 
{Conq. de Jitusdem, 6811, Hippeau); Two squyers blcwe 
. . . with ij grete bugles homes ” (Caxton, Chron. Engl. 



Fig. 2. — Terra Cotta Model of 
Roman Bugle, 4th cent. (British 
Museum). 


> Barthol. Trevisa. De Propr, Rebus, xviii., xv., 1493, 774. 

King Alisaunder, 5112 and 5282. 

^ Dtetfonmire de Pancienne lungtte franfaise du IX* au XV* 
si^cle, * De re militari, bk. iii. ch. v. 

** See Catal. descriptif du music instrumental du conservatoire de 
Bruxelles, vol. i. (Gheit, 1880). p. 331. There are, in the department 
of Greek and Roman antiquities at the British Museum, two bronze 
Etruscan cornua, Na 2734. resembling the himting horns of the 
middle ages and bent in a semicircular shape. They measure from 
end to end respectively 2 ft. r in. and 2 ft. 2 in. 

® Maj. J. H. E. Archer, The British Army Records (London, 1B88), 
p. 40a. 


ceix. 192). The oliphant was a glorified bugle-horn made of rkh 
material, such as ivory, carved and inlaid with designi in gold 
and silver. 

The history of the bugle as a i^itary iTu^rument is in Eiig^a^ 
closely connected with the creation of the light infantry, in which 
it gradually superseded the drum ^ as a duty and signal instru- 
ment. It was during the 17th century that the change was 
inaugurated; improvements in firearms brought about the 
gradual abandonment of armour by the infantry, and the forma- 
tion of the light infantry and the adoption of the bugle followed 
by degrees. One of the oldest light infantry regiinentts, Prince 
Albert’s 1st Somerset Light Infantry, formed in 1685 by the «wrl 
of Huntingdon, employed a drummer at that date at a shilling 
per day.** At the end of the i8th century we find the bugle 
the recognized signal instrument in the light infantiy, while 
the trumpet remained that of the cavalry. The general ordw 
introducing the bugle as a minor badge for the light infantry is 
under date 28th of December 1814. In 1856 the popularity of 
the keyed or Royal Kent bugle in the army had reached its 
height. A bugle-band was formed in the Royal Artillery as a 
sul»titute for the drum and fife band.*’ The organization and 
training of this bugle-band were entrusted to Trumpet-major 
James l.awson, who raised it to a very high standard of excellence. 
Major Lawson was a fine cornet player, and finding the scale of 
the service bugle too restricted he obtained permission to add 
to it a valve attachment, which made the bugle a chromatic 
instrument like the cornet, in fact practically a saxhorn. Before 
long, horns in E flat, tenor horns in B flat, euphoniums and 
bass tubas were added, all made of copper, and in 1869 the name 
of bugle band ” was changed to R.A. Brass Band, and in 1877 
it was merged in the Mounted Band. The bugle with its double 
development by means of keys into Royal Kent bugle and 
ophicleide, and by means of valves into saxhorns and tubas, 
formed the nucleus of brass bands of all countries ^ring the 
greater part of the 19th century. The Fliigelhorn, as its name 
denotes, became the signal instrument of the infantry in Germany 
as in England, and still holds its own with the keyed bugle in 
the fine military bands of Austro-Hun^ary. 

There is in ^e department of prehistoric antiquities at the 
British Museum a fine bugle-horn belonging to the Bronze Age in 
Denmark ; the tube, which has an accentuated conical Irare, 
is bent in a semi-circle, and has on the inner bend a series of little 
rings from which were probably suspended ornaments or cords. 
An engraved design runs spirally round the whole leiigth of the 
tube, which is in an excellent state of preservation. 

Meyerbeer introduced the bugle in B flat in his opera Roheri-U- 
Diable in the scene of the resurrection of the nuns, and a bugle 
in A in the fifth act. 

See, for further information on the technique of the instrument. 
Logicr’s Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Royal Kent BwgE 

i f^ondon, dementi, 1820) ; and for the use of the bugle in the 
i'rench army, G. Kastner, Le Manuel giniral de musique militaire 
(with illustrations, Paris, 1848). (K. S.) 

BUGTl, a Baluch tribe of Rind (Arab) origin, numbering about 
i5»5oo> who occupy the hills to the east of the Sind-Peshin 
railway, between Jacobabad and Sibi, with the Marris (a cop;nate 
tribe) to the north of them. Like the Marris, the Bugtu are 
physically a magnificent race of people, fine horsemen, good 
swordsmen and hereditary robbers. An expedition against 
them was organized by Sir C. Napier in 1845, but they were 
never brought under control till Sir Robert Sandemw ruled 
Baluchistan. Since the construction of the railway, which com- 
pletely outflanks their country, they have been fairly orderly. 

BUHLE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1763-1821), German scholar 
and philosopher, was bom at Brunswick, and educated at 
Gdttingen. He became professor of philosof^y at Gfittii^en, 
Moscow (1840) and Brunswick. Of his numerous publications, 


7 For the use of the drum in the i 6 th century, see Sir John Smyth. 
Instructions and Observations for all Chieftaines, Captaines, 6 ^. 
(London, 1595). PP- 

* See Richard l^non, Historical Records of the regiment (London, 


* See H. G. Farmer, Memoirs of the Royal Artillery Band (London. 

1904). p. 183- 
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the moist important arc the Handbuch der Gesckichie der Philip 
SOphu(S vols., 1796-1804), and GeschichU der neueren Phibsophie 
(6 vols., 1800-1805). The latter, elaborate and well written, is 
lacking in critical appreciation and proportion ; there are 
French and Italian translations. He edi^ -^atus (2 vols., 
1793, i8oi) and part of Aristotle (Bipontine edition, vols. i.-v., 
1791-1804). 

BUHTURI [al-Walid ibn 'Ubaid AlUh] (820-897), Arabian 
poet, was bom at Manl)ij (Hierapolis) in Syria, between Aleppo 
and the Euphrates. Like Abu TammAm, he was of the tribe of 
T&i. While still young, he went to visit Abu TammAm at Homs, 
and by him was commended to the authorities at Ma*arrat un- 
NuraAn, who gave him a pension of 4000 dirhems (about £90) 
yearly. Later he went to Bagdad, where he wrote verses in 
praise of the caliph Motawakkil and of the members of his court. 
Although long resident in Bagdad he devoted much of his poetry 
to the praise of Aleppo, and much of his love-poetry is dedicated 
to Aiwa, a maiden of that city. He died at Manbij Hierapolis 
in 897. His poetry was collected and edited twice in the loth 
century, arranged in one edition alphabetically (i.e. according 
to the last consonant in each line) ; in the other according to 
subjects. It was published in Constantinople (a.d. 1883). Like 
Abu TammAm he made a collection of early poems, known as 
the HamAsa (index of the poems contained in it, in the Journal 
oj the German Oriental Society y vol. 47, pp. 418 ff., cf. vol. 45, 
pp. 470 ff.). 

Biography in M'G. de Slant’s translation of Ibn KhallikAn's 
Biographical Dictionary (Pans and London. 1842), vol. iii. pp. 657 fl. ; 
and in the Book of Songs (see Auttufaraj). vol. xviii. pp. 167-175. 

(G. W. T.) 

BUILDERS* RITES. Many people familiar with the cere- 
monies attendant on the laying of foundation stones, whether 
ecclesiastical, masonic or otherwise, may be at a loss to account 
for the actual origin of the custom in placing within a cavity 
beneath %ie stone, a few coins of the realm, newspapers, &c. 
The ordinary view that by such means particulars may be found 
of the event on the removal of the stone hereafter, may suffice 
as respects latter-day motives, but such memorials are deposited 
in the hope that they will never be disturbed, and so another 
reason must be found for such an ancient survival. Whilst old 
customs continue, the reasons for them are ever changing, and 
certainly this fact applies to laying foundation stones. Originally, 
it appears that living victims were selected as “a sacrifice to 
the gods,” and especially to ensure the stability of the building, 
(irimm ^ remarks “It was often thought necessary to immure 
live animals and even men in the foundation, on which the 
structure was to be raised, to secure immovable stability,” 
There is no lack of evidence as to this gruesome practice, both 
in savage and civilized communities. “ The old pagan laid the 
foundation of his house and fortress in blood,” ^ Under the walls 
of two round towers in Ireland (the only ones examined) human 
skeletons have been discovered. In the 15th century the wall 
of Holsworthy church was built over a living human being, and 
when thi.s became unlawful, images of living beings were sub- 
stituted (Folk’Lore Journal, i. 23-24). 

The best succinct account of these ntes is to be obtained in G. W. 
Speth's Builders' Rites and Ceremonies (1893). (W. J. H.*) 

BUILDING.^ The art of buildii^ comprises the practice of 
civil architecture, or the mechanical operations necessary to 
Relmtiom carry the designs of the architect into effect. It is not 
•#aiiiw#af infrequently called “ practical architecture,” but the 
f cfvai- adoption of this form would lead only to confusion, by 
ieeimn. rendering it difficult to make the distinction genendly 
understood between architecture (^.i;.) as a fine or liberal 
art, and architecture as a mechanical art. The execution 
of works of architecture necessarily includes building, but 
building is frequently employed when the result is not archi- 

* Teutonii Mythology (1883-1884). (trans. Stalley brass). 

* BahagrGould on Foundations," Murray's Mag, (1887). 

* TlMVaib " to build " (O.E. byldan) is apparently connected with 
O.E. li» a, dwelling, of Scandinavian origin : cf. Danish bot, a farm. 
IcctMMie flid/, farm, abode. Sko.at traces it eventually to Sanilcrit 

build meaning " to construct a place in which to be or 
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tectural ; a man may be a competent builder without being an 
architect, but no one can be an accomplished ar<^tect unless he 
be competent to specify and direct all the operations of building. 
An architect should have a scientific knowledge of the various 
soils he may meet with, such as clay, earth, silt, rock, gravel, 
chalk, &c., so that when the trial holes arc dug out on the 
site, he can see the nature of the soil, and at once know what 
kind of a foundation to put to the building, and the depth to 
which he must go to get a good bottom. He should also have a 
good knowledge of chemistry, so that he may understand the 
effects of the various acids, gases, &c., that are contained in the 
materials he uses, and the objections to their presence. He must 
be acquainted with the principles of timbering in trenches, and 
excavations, shoring, brickwork, fireproof construction, stone- 
work, carpentry and joinery, smiths’ work, plumbing, heating, 
ventilation, bells, electric and gas lighting, water-supply, drainage, 
plastering, tiling to internal walls or pavings and roofs, slating 
of roofs, glazing, painting and decoration. He should be able 
to calculate the various strengths and strains to be placed on 
any portion of the structure, and have a general knowledge of 
the building trade, enabling him to deal with any difficulty or 
defects that may arise. 

An important feature in the qualification of the architect is 
that he should be thoroughly conversant with the by-laws of 
the different towns or districts, as to the requirements for the 
various classes of buildings, and the special features of portions 
of the different buildings. The following are examples of the 
various buildings which he may have to design, and the erec- 
tion of which he may have to superintend: — dwelling-houses, 
domestic buildings, shops, dwellings for the working class, public 
buildings such as churches, schools, hospitals, libraries and hotels, 
factories of all kinds for all general trades, studios, electric 
power stations, cold storage buildings, stables and slaughter- 
houses. With regard to factories, places for the storage or 
making of different patent foods, and for slaughter of beasts 
intended for human consumption, stringent by-laws are in 
most countries laid down and enforced by the public hetdth 
authorities. In England, the Public Health Acts and By-laws 
are carried out by the various borough or district authorities, 
who appoint inspectors especially to study the health of the 
public with regard to sanitary arrangements. The inspectors 
have special powers to deal with all improper or defective food, 
or with any defects in buildings that may affect its cleanly 
preparation. 

In addition to meeting the requirements of the clients, the 
various buildings have to be constructed and planned on clearly 
defined lines, according to the rules of the various 
authorities that control their erection ; thus the torapaciai 
construction and planning of public schools are typeot 
governed in England by the board of education, and 
churches are governed by the various societies that assist 
in financing the erection of these edifices ; of these the 
Incorporated Church Building Society exercises the strongest 
control. Factories both in England and France must be planned 
and erected to meet the separate acts 'that deal with these 
buildings. The fire insurance companies lay down certain 
requirements according to the size of the building, and the 
special trade for which it is erected, and fix their rate of premium 
accordingly. Dwelling-houses in London must be erected in 
accordance with the many building acts which govern the 
materials to be used, and the methods by which they shall be 
employed, the thickness of walls, rates of inclination of roofs, 
means of escape from fire, drainage, space at rear, &c. &c. ; 
these laws especially forbid the use of timber framed buildings. 
In sundry districts in England where the model by-laws are 
not in force, notably at Lctchworth, Herts, it is possible to 
erect buildings with sound materials untrammelled by by-laws. 
With regard to premises used in a combined way, as shop and 
dwelling-house, if in London, and the building excMds 10 squares, 
or 1000 sq. ft. super in area, the stairs and a large portion of ^ 
building must be built of fire-resisting materials. In the erection 
of London flats under certain conditions the stairs and corridors 
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must be of fire-resisting materials, while in parts of New York 
timber buildings are allowed ; for illustrations of these see the 
article Carpentry. In public buildings and theatres in London, 
Paris and New York not only the construction, but also the 
exits and seating accommodation and stage, including the 
scenery dock and flies, must conform to certain regulations. 

The conditions necessary for planning a successful building 
may be summarized as follows :’^i) Ease of access ; (2) Good 

light; (3) Good service; (4) Pleasing environment 

tt9C0MMary And approaches ; (5) Minimum cost with true economy ; 
form in the case of office buildings, also ease of rearrange- 
ment to suit tenants. An architect should also be 
" practically acquainted with all the modes of operation 
in all the trades or arts employed in building, and be able minutely 
to estimate beforehand the absolute cost involved in the execu- 
tion of a proposed structure. The power to do this necessarily 
involves that of measuring work (usually done by the quantity 
surveyor at an advanced stage of the work), and of ascertaining 
the quantities to be done. In ordinary practice the architect 
usually cubes a building at a price per foot cube, as will be 
described hereafter, but an architect should know how to measure 
and prepare quantities, or he cannot be said to be master of his 
profession. 

Building includes what is called construction, which is the 
branch of the science of architecture relating to the practical 
execution of the works required to produce any struc- 
ture; it will therefore be necessary to explain the 
subject in a general manner before entering upon 
building in detail. 

Although the styles of architecture have varied at different 
periods, buildings, wherever similar materials are employed, 
must be constructed on much the same principles. Scientific 
knowledge of the natures and properties of materials has, 
however, given to the modern workman immense advantages 
over his medieval brother-craftsman, and caused many changes 
in the details of the trade, or art of building, although stones, 
bricks, mortar, &c., then as now, formed the element of the 
more solid parts of all edifices. 

The object of constructions is to adapt, combine and fit 
materials in such a manner that they shall retain in use the 
forms and dispositions assigned to them. If an 
upright wall be properly constructed upon a sufficient 
* foundation, the combined mass will retain its position 
and bear pressure actiiig in the direction of gravity to any extent 
tliat the ground on which it stands, and the compound materials 
of the wall, can sustain. But pressure acting laterally has a 
necessary tendency to overthrow' a wall, and therefore it will 
l)e the aim of the constructor to compel, as far as possible, all 
forces that can act upon an upright wall, to act in the direction 
of gravity, or else to give it permanent means of resistance in 
the direction opposite to that in which a disturbing force may 
act. Thus when an arch is built to bear against an upright 
wall, a buttress or other counterfort is applied in a direction 
opposed to the pressure of the arch. In like manner the inclined 
roof of a building spanning from wall to wall tends to thrust out 
the walls, and hence a tie is applied to hold the opposite sides 
of the roof together at its base, where alone a tie can be fully 
efficient, and thus the roof is made to act upon the walls wholly 
in the direction of gravity ; or where an efficient tie is inapplic- 
able, as in the case of a hammer beam roof, buttresses or counter- 
forts are added to the walls, to enable them to resist the pressure 
outwards. A beam laid horizontally from wall to wall, as a girder 
to carry a floor and its load, may sag or bend downwards, and 
tend thereby to force out the walls, or the beam itself may 
break. Both these contingencies are obviated by trussing, 
which renders the beam stSf enough to place its load on the 
walls in the direction of gravi^, and strong enough to carry it 
safely. Or if the beam be rigid in its nature, or uncertun in 
its structure, or both (as cast-iron is), and will break without 
licnding, the constructor by the smith’s art will supply a check 
and ensure it against the possible contingency. 

Perfect stability, however, is not to be obtuned with materials 


which are subject to influences beyond the control of mao, and 
idl matter is subject to certain influence of that nature. The 
influences mostly to be contended against are boat 
and humidity, the former of whi^ produces movement 
of some kind or to some extent in all bodies, the latter, in many 
kinds of matter ; whilst the two acting toother contribute to 
the disintegration or decay of materials available for the purposes 
of construction. These pervading influences the ^nstructw 
seeks to counteract, by proper selection and disposition of his 
materials. 

Stone and brick, the principal materials in gener^ cdnstruction, 
keep their places in combination by means of gravity. They may 
be merely packed together, but in general they are 
compact^ by means of mortar or cement, so that 
although the main constituent materials are wholly incom- 
pressible, masses of either, or of both, combined in structures 
are compressible, until the setting medium indurated to a like 
condition of hardness. That kind of stone is best fitted for the 
purposes of general construction which is least absorbent of 
moisture, and at the same time free to work. Absorbent stone 
exposed to the weather rapidly disintegrates, and for the most 
part non-absorbent stone is so hard that it cannot alwajrs be 
used with a due r^ard to economy. When, therefore, suitable 
stone of both qualities can be obtained, the harder stone can be 
exposed to the weather, or to the action which the softer stone 
cannot resist, and made to form the main body of the structure 
of the latter so protected. The hard and the soft should be made 
to bear alike, and should therefore be coursed and bonded 
together by the mason’s art, whether the work be of stone wrought 
into blocks and gauged to thickness, or of rough dressed or 
otherwise unshaped rubble compacted with mortar. 

Good bricks are less absorbent of moisture than any stone 
of the same degree of hardness, and are better non-conductors 
of heat than stone. A.s the basis of a stable structui^ bHcMb, 
brickwork is more to be relied up>on than stone in the 
form of rubble, when the constituents bear the relation to one 
another last above referred to, the setting material being the same 
in both ; because the brick by its shaped form seats itself truly, 
and produces by bonding a more perfectly combined mass, 
whilst the imperfectly shaped and variously sized stone as 
dressed rubble can neither bed nor bond truly, the inequalities 
of the form having to be compensated for with mortar, and the 
irregularity of size of the main constituent accounted for by 
the introduction of larger and smaller stones. The most perfect 
stability is to be obtained, nevertheless, from truly wrought 
and accurately seated and bonded blocks of stone, mortar being 
used to no greater extent than may be necessary to exclude wind 
and water and prevent the disint^rating action of these agents 
upon even the most durable stone. When water alone is to be 
dealt with, and especially when it is liable to act with force, 
mortar is necessary for securing to every block in the structure 
its own full weight, and the aid of every other collateral and 
superimposed stone, in order to resist the loosening eflect which 
water in powerful action is bound to produce. 

In the application of construction to any particular object, 
the nature of the object will naturally afiect the character of 
the constructions and the materials of which they 
are to be formed. Every piece of construction should eT 
be complete in itself, and independent as 8U(^ of every- 
thing beyond it. A door or a gate serves its purpose 
by an application wholly foreign to itself, but it is a g(^ imd 
effective, or a bod and ineffective, piece of construction, in- 
dependently of the posts to which it may be hung, whilst the 
wheel of a wheelbarrow, comprising felloes, spokes and axletree, 
is a piece of construction complete in itself, and independent 
as such of everything beyond it. An arch of masonry, however 
large it may be, is not necessarily a piece of construction complete 
in itself, for it would fall to pieces without abutments.. Thus 
a bridge consisti^ of a series of arches, howmr extensive, 
may be but one piece of construction, no being complete in 
itM without the collateral axthes in the series to serve as its 
abutments, and the whole series being dependent thereby upon 
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the ultimate abutments of the bridge, without which the structure 
would not stand. This illustration is not intended to apply to 
the older bridges with widely distended masses, which render each 
pier sufficient to abut the arches springing from it, but tend, in 
providing for a way over the river, to choke up the way by the 
river itself, or to compel the river either to throw down the 
structure or else to destroy its own banks. 

Some soils are liable to change in form, expanding and con- 
tracting under meteorological influences ; such are clays which 
swell when wetted and shrink when dried. Concrete 
foundations are commonly interposed upon such soils 
to protect the building from derangement from this 
cause ; or walls of the cheaper material, concrete, instead of 
the more expensive brick or stone structure, are brought up from 
a level sufficiently below the ordinary surface of the ground. 
When concrete is used to obviate the tendency of the soil to yield 
to pressure, expanse (^r extent of base is required, and the concrete 
being widely spread should therefore be deep or thick as a layer, 
only with reference to its own power of transmitting to the ground 
the weight of the wall to be built upon it, without breaking across 
or being crushed. But when concrete is used as a sulwtitute for 
a wall, in carrying a wall down to a low level, it is in fact a wall 
in itself, wide only in proportion to its comparative weakness 
in the absence of manipulated bond in its construction, and 
encased by the soil within which it is placed. When a concrete 
wall is used in place of brick the I^)ndon Building Act requires 
an extra thickness of one-third ; on the question of reinforced 
concrete no regulations as to thickness have at present been made. 

The foundation of a building of ordinary weight is for the most 
part sufficiently provided for by applying what are technically 
^ termed “ footings ” to the walls. The reason for a 

iowM/S! obtains thereby a bearing 

upon a breadth of ground so much greater than its 
own widtPor thickness above the footing as to compensate for 
the difference between the power of resisting pressure of the wail, 
and of the ground or ultimate foundation upon which the wall 
is to rest. It will be clear from this that if a building is to be 
erected upon rock as hard as the main constituent of the walls 
theoretically no expanded footings will be necessary ; if upon 
chalk, upon strong or upon weak gravel, upon sand or upon clay, 
the footing must be expanded with reference to the power of 
resistance of the structure to be used as a foundation ; whilst 
in or upon made ground or other loose and badly combined 
or imperfectly resisting soil, a solid platform bearing evenly 
over the ground, and wide enough not to sink into it, becomes 
necessary under the constructed footing. For this purpose 
the easiest, the most familiar, and for most purposes the most 
effectual and durable is a layer of concrete. 

The English government, when it has legislated upon building 
matters, has generally confined itself to making provision that the 
enclosing walls of buildings should be formed of incombustible 
materials. In provisions regarding the least thicknesses of such 
walls, these were generally determined with reference to the 
height and length of the building. 

In the general and usual practice of developing land at the 
present day, the owner or freeholder of the land first consults an 
Prwew 4 M architect and states his intentions of building, the 
Or M size of what he requires, what it is to be used for, if for 

trade how many hands he intends to employ, and the 
kminiag. sub-buildings and departments,&c., that will be wanted. 
The architect gathers as much information as he can as to his 
client's requirements, and from this information prepares his 
sketches. This first step is usually done with rough sketches or 
outlines only, and when approved by tHc client as regards the 
planning and situation of rooms, the architect prepares 
the plans, elevations, and sections on the lines of the approved 
rough sketches ; at the same time he strictly observes the 
buil^iill and makes every portion of the Imilding comply 
withl tliiM acts as regards the Sickness of walls, open sp^es, 
lightlikidl'air, distances from surrounding property, frontage lines, 
did'ttltUt of other points too numerous to mention, as far as he 
interpret the meaning of the enactments. (Ihe London 


and New York Building Acts are very extensive, with numerous 
amendments made as occasion requires.) An architect, whilst 
preparing the working drawings from the rough approved 
sketches, and endeavouring to conform with the Builchng Act 
requirements, often finds after consultation with the district 
surveyor, or the London County Council, or other local authorities, 
that the plans have to be altered ; and when so altcfred the client 
may disapprove of them, and thus delay often occurs in settling 
them. 

Another important point is that after the architect has 
obtained the consent of the building authorities, and also the 
approval of the client, then he may have to fight the adjoining 
owners with regard to ancient lights, or air space, or party walls. 
In the city of London these last difficulties often mean the 
suspension of the work for a long time, and a great loss to the 
client. 

If the site is a large one, or the nature of the soil uncertain, 
trial holes should be sunk directly the sketch plans are approved. 
(See Foundations.) 

Where the property is leasehold there are always at this stage 
negotiations as to obtaining the approval of the senior lessors 
and the freeholders ; these having been obtained, the architect 
is then free to serve the various notices that may be required 
re party walls, &c. 

The contract plans should be very carefully prepared, and 
sections, plans and elevations of all parts of tlie buildings and 
the levels from a datum line be given. In addition to the general 
set of drawings, larger scale details of the principal portions 
of the building should be given. 

If there are any existing buildings on the site these should be 
carefully surveyed and accurate detail plans be made for re- 
ference ; this is especially necessary with regard to easements 
and rights of adjoining owners. Also in the preparation of the site 
plan the various levels of the ground should lie shown. 

The plans having been approved by all parties concerned, 
the next operation is the preparation of the specificaiwn. This 
is a document which describes the materials to be used in the 
building, states how they are to be mixed, and bow the various 
works are to be executed, and specifies every trade, and every 
portion of work in the building. The specification is necessary 
to enable the builder to erect the structure according to the 
architect’s requirements, and is written by the architect ; 
usually two copies of this document are made, one for the 
builder, the other for the architect, and the latter is signed as 
the contract copy in the same manner as the drawings. 

From the specification and drawings usually an approximate 
estimate of the cost of the proposed building is prepared by the 
architect, and the most general method adopted is to cube the 
building by a multiplication of the length, breadth and height 
of the building, and to multiply the product or cubic contents 
by a price ranging from fivepence to three shillings per cubic foot. 
In the case of churches, chapels and schools, the cost may be 
roughly computed by taking the number of scats at a price per 
seat. In the case of churches and chapels, taking a minimum 
area of 8 ft. each, the cost varies from £10 upwards, the difference 
being due to the amount of architectural embellishment or the 
addition of a tower. Schools may be estimated as averaging 
£9 per scholar ; we find that, taking schools of various sizes 
erected by the late London School Board, their cost varied from 
£7 : 12 : 4 to £10 : 1 : 10 per scholar. Hospitals vary from £100 
per bed upwards, the lowest cost being taken from a cottage 
hospital type ; while in the case of St Thomas’s hospital, London, 
the cost per bed, including the proportion of the administrative 
block, was £650, and without this portion the wards alone cost 
£250. The Herbert hospital at Woolwich cost only £320 per bed. 

Tlie bills of quantities are prepared by the quantity surveyor, 
and are generally made to form part of the contract, and so 
mentioned in “ the contract.” The work of the quantity 
surveyor is to measure from the drawings the .whole of the 
materials required for the structure, and state the amounts 
or quantities of the respective matei^s in the form of a bill 
usudly made out on foolscap paper specially ruled, so that 
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the builders can price each item, together with the labour r^uired 
to work and fix it, thus forming the building. The idea is to be 
able to arrive at a lump sum for which the builders will undertake 
to erect the building. It is of frequent occurrence, in fact it 
occurs in four-fifths of building contracts, that when a building 
is commenced, the client, or other interested person, will alter 
some portion, thereby causing deviations from the bills of 
quantities. By having the prices of the different materials before 
him, it is easy for the quantity surveyor to remeasure the portion 
altered, adding or deducting as the case may be, and thus to 
ascertain what difference the alteration makes. This method of 
bills of quantities and prices is absolutely necessary to any one 
about to build, and means a considerable saving to the client in 
the end. For example : — Suppose that bills of (|uantities are 
not prepared for a certain job by a quantity surveyor, and, as is 
often done, the drawings and specification are sent to several 
builders asking them for a quotation to build the house or factory 
or whatever it may be, aixx)rding to the drawings and spKJcifica- 
tion. The prices are duly sent in to the architect, and probably 
the lowest price is accepted and the successful builder starts the 
job. During the progress of the works certain alterations take 
place by the owner’s instructions, and when the day of settlement 
comes, the builder puts in his claim for “ extras,” then owing to 
the alterations and to the architect having no prices to work upon, 
litigation often ensues. 

Before the work of erecting a structure is entrusted to a builder 
he has to sign a contract in the same manner as the drawings 
and specification. This contract is an important document 
wherein the builder agrees to carry out the work for a stated 
sum of money, in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
and bills of quantities, and instructions of the architect, and to 
his entire satisfaction ; and it also states the description of the 
materials and workmanship, and the manner of carrying out 
the work, responsibilities of the builder, particularly clauses 
indemnifying the employer against accidents to employees, 
and against numerous other risks, the time of completion of 
works under a penalty for non-completion (the usual allowance 
Ijeing made for bad weather, fire or strikes), and also how pay- 
ments will be made to the builder as he proceeds with the 
building. This form of contract is generally prepared by the ' 
architect, and varies in part as may be necessary to meet the 
requirements of the case. 

When the drawings have been approved by the owner or client, 
also by the district surveyor or local authorities, and by adjoining 
owners, one copy of them, made on linen, is usually deposited (in 
London) either with the district surveyor, or with the lA)ndon 
County ('ouncil, another is prepared for the freeholder if a lease 
of the land is granted, and a third is given to the builder. In 
addition, in complicated cases such as occur in the city of London, 
when a building is erected on land which has four or five distinct 
owners, an architect may have to prepare a large number of 
complete copies to be deposited with the various parties 
interested. 

The duties of the builder are very similar to those of the 
architect, except that he is not expected to be able to plan | 
and design, but to carry out the plans and designs of 
bMi/dMt'M architect in the actual work of building. The 
Mphtn, builder should also know the various acts, and in 
particular the acts specially relating to*»the erection 
of scaffoldings, hoardings, gantries, shoring and pulling down 
of old buildings. He should have a thorough knowledge of all 
materials, their qualifying marks or brands, and the special 
features of good and bad in each class, their uses and method 
of use. He should be able to control and manage both the men 
and materials ; and briefly, in a builder, as opposed to an architect, 
the constructive knowledge should predominate. 

On large or important works it is usual to have a clerk of works 
or delegate from the architect ; his duties are to be on the works 
while they are in progress and endeavour by constant attention 
to secure the use of toe best materials and construction, and to 
report to the architect for his instruction smy difficulties toat may 
arise* He should be a thoroughly practic^ man as opposed to 


the architectural draughtsman. His salary is paid by the dient, 
and is not included in toe architect's remuneration. 

American building acts agree in a general manner with those 
enforced in l*ondon. But whereas New York allows toe erection 
of frame or wood structures, while defining a certain , 
portion of the city inside which no new frame or wood 
structures shall be erected, in London and the large 
cities of Great Britain the erection of wood frame builchngs as 
dwellings is prohibited. In New York City provision is made 
for a space at the rear of domestic buildinp;s at least 10 ft. dMp, 
but such depth is increased when the building is oyer 60 ft. high, 
and is varied under special circumstances. In London this depth 
is the same, but the height of the building in relaiion to the spa^ 
required in the rear thereof shall be constructed to kwp within 
an angle of 634 degrees, inclining from the rear boundary towwds 
the building from the level of pavement in front of building ; 
the position from which the angle is taken is varied under special 
circumstances. In the smaller £ngli.sh towns the building 
regulations are framed on the model by-laws, and these increase 
the depth of the yard or garden according to the height of the 
building. 

With regard to the strength and proportion of materials, 
these are not dealt with in the London Building Act to the 
same extent as in the New York ; for example, in the New York 
acts (parts 4 and 5) ^ it is prescril^d that the bricks used shall be 
good, hard, well-burned bricks. The sand used for mortar shall be 
clean, sharp, grit sand, free from loam or dirt, and shall not be finer 
than the standard samples kept in the office of the department 
of buildings ; also the quality of lime and mortar is fully described, 
and the strengths of steel and cast iron, and tests of new materials. 
Also it is required that all excavations for buildings shall be 
properly guarded and protected so os to prevent them from 
becoming dangerous to life or limb, and shall be sbeath-piled 
where necessary by the person or persons causing the excavations 
to be made, to prevent the adjoining earth from caving in. Plans 
filed in the department of buildings shall l>e accompanied by a 
statement of the character of the soil at the level of the footings. 
There are also requirements as to protecting adjoining property. 
The bearing capacity of soils, pressure under footings of founder 
tions, and in part 6 the materials of walls and the methods to be 
observed in building them are defined. Part 23 deals with floor 
loads, and the strength of floors constructed of various materials, 
and requires that the temporary support shall be strong enough 
to carry the load placed upon them during the progress of any 
works to buildings. Part 24 deals with the calculations and 
strength of materials, and wind pressure. Parts 4 and 5 of the 
New York Building Code are not dealt with by toe London 
Building Act, but the local by-laws of the various districts deal 
with these. Part 6 of the New York code is dealt with partly 
by the London Building Act, and partly by the local by-laws. 
Parts 23 and 24 of the New York code are not dealt with in the 
English acts at all. In America the standard quality for all 
materials is set out, but in no English acts do we And the definition 
of the quality of timber, new materials, steel, &c. Iron and stwl 
construction is in its infancy in England as compared with 
America, and probably this accounts for no special regulations 
being in force ; but part 22 of the New York Building Code, 
section no to 129 inclusive, deals very fully with iron and steel 
construction, and this is further supplemented by sections 
137 to 140 inclusive. 

Sanitary work is dealt with in London by section 39 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, and the drain^e by-laws of the 
London County Council, in which cveiy detail is very fully gone 
into with regard to the laying of drains, and fitting up of soil 
pipes, w.c.'b, &c., all of which is to be carried out and tested to 
the satisfaction of the local borough's sanitary inspector. The 
general reouirements of New York with regard to sanitary work 
are very similar with a few more restrictions, and arc curied 
out under ** the rules and regulations for plumbing, drainage, 

* Building and Hsalfh Laws and RsgulaHons affsOing ike City of 
Now York, tnduding ike BuHding Code of New York CUy as amended 
to isi May igoj' 
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water-supply, and ventilation of buildings.” The noticeable 
feature of the New York regulations is that 
have to be registered, which is not so in England. The New Y o« 
regulations have 183 sections relating to sani^ work, and the 
EiMlish regulations have 96 sections. Also %P*^V^ 
Amendments to Plumbing Rules 1903, the New York laws 
require that, before any construction of, or alterations to, any 
gas piping or fittings are commenced, permits must be obtamed 
from the superintendent of buildings ; these are only issued to 
a registered plumber. The application must be ^com[^ied 
by plans of the different floors showing each outlet, and the 
number of burners to each outlet ; a statement must also be 
made of the quality of the pipes and fittings, all of which are to 
l)e tested by the inspector. In London there are no such laws ; 
the gas companies control a small portion of the work as regards ! 
the connexion to meters, while the insurance companies require 
gas jets to be covered with a wire guard where liable to come m 
contact with inflammable goods. As to water, the various water 
companies in England have each their own set of regulatiorw 
as to the kind of fittings and thickness and quality of pipe to be 
used, whether for service, wastes or main. 

The importance of fire-resisting construction is being more 
fully recognized now by all countries. In France the regulations 
p. ^ for factories, shops and workshops relating to “ exits ” 
rJuMlng require that all doors should open outwardly when 
couBime- they open on to courts, vestibules, staircases or 
Hoa. interior pas.sages. When they give access to the open 
air, outward opening is not obligatory’ unless it has been judged 
necessary in the interests of safety. If the doors open on to a 
passage or staircase they must be fixed in such a manner as not 
to project into the passage or staircase when open. The exits 
must be numerous, and signs indicating the quicke.st way out 
are to be placed in conspicuous positions. The windows are 
to open outwardly. Staircases in offices or other buildings 
serving as places for work shall be constructed in incombustible 
materials, or shall be walled in fully in plaster. The number of 
staircases shall be in proportion to the number of employees, kc. 

It is prohibited to use any liquid emitting vapours inflammable 
under 35® C. for the purpose of lighting or heating, unless the 
apparatus containing the liquid is solidly closed during work, 
that part of the apparatus containing the liquid being so closed 
as to avoid any oozing out of the liquid, &c. &c. Instructions are 
added as to precautions to be taken in case of fire. 

In London fire-resisting construction is dealt with in the 
l/mdon Building Act. and its second schedule, and in London 
County Council Theatre and Factory Acts, &c. In New York the 
building code (parts 19, 20 and 21) deals with fire appliances, 1 
escapes, and fire-proof shutters and doors, fire-proof buildings 
and fire-proof floors, and requires that all tenement houses shall 
have an iron ladder for escape. A section somewhat similar to 
the last came into force in London in 1Q07 under the London 
Building Act, being framed with a view to require all existing 
projecting one-storey shops to have a fire-resisting roof, and all 
existing buildings over 50 ft. in height to have means of escape 
to and from the roof in case of fire. 

There are several patents now in use with which it would be 
possible to erect a fire-prot)f dwelling at small cost with walls 
3 to 5 in. in thickness. One of these has been used where the 
building act does not apply, a.s in the case of the Newgate prison 
cells, London, where the outside walls were from 3 to 4 in. thick 
only, and were absolutely fire and burglar proof. This method 
consists in using steel dovetailed sheets fixed between small 
steel stanchions and plastered in cement on Iwth sides. T^is 
form of construction was also used at the British pavilion, 
Paris Exhibition 1900, and has been employed in numerous 
other buildings in England, and also in South .\frica, Venezuela, 
and India (Delhi durbar). The use of many of these convenient 
and sound forms of building construction for ordinary buildings 
in Ixindbn, and in districts of England where the model by-laws 
are in Iwrce, is prohibited because they do not comf^y wth 
some one or other of the various clauses relating to materials, 
or to the thickness of a wall. 


SOCIETIES 

The various details of construction are described and illustrated 
under separate headi^. See Brickwork, Carpentry, Foun- 
dations, Glazing, Joinery, Masonry, Painter - Work, 
Plaotering, Roofs, Scaffold, Shoring, Staircase, Steel 
Construction, Stone, Timber, Wall-Coverings, &c. 

The principal publications for reference in connexion with this 
subject are : The Building and Health Lawe of the City d/ New York, 
Brooklyn Eagle Library, No. 85; Rules and Regulations affecting 
Building Operations in the administrative County of London, compiled 
by Ellis Marsland ; Annotated By-Laws as to House Drainage, &-c., 
by Jensen ; Metropolitan Sanitation, by UerbeTtDsLW. (J. Bx.) 

BUILDING SOCIETIES, the name given to societies “ for the 
purpose of raising, by the subscriptions of the members, a stock 
or fund for making advances to members out of the funds of 
the society upon freehold, copyhold, or leasehold estate by 
way of mortgage,’' may be “ either terminating or permanent ” 
(Building Societies Act 1874, § 13). A “terminating” society 
is one “ which by its rules is to terminate at a fixed date, or 
when a result specified in its rules is attained ” ; a “ permanent ” 
.society is one “ which has not by its rules any such fixed date or 
specified result, at which it shall terminate” (§ 5). A more 
popular description of these societies would be — societies by 
means of which every man may become “ his own lancflord,” 
their main purpose being to collect together tlie small periodical 
subscriptions of a number of members, until each in his turn h^ 
been able to receive a sum sufficient to aid him materially in 
buying his dwelling-house. The origin and early history of these 
.societies is not very clearly traceable. A mention of “ building 
clubs ” in Birmingham occurs in 1795 ; one is known to have 
been established by deed in the year 1809 at Greenwich ; another 
is said to have been founded in 1825, under the auspices of the 
carl of Selkirk at Kirkcudbright in Scotland, and we learn 
(Scratchley, On Building Societies^ p. 5) that similar sorietie.s 
in that kingdom adopted the title of “ menages.” 

United Kingdom.--When the Friendly Societies Art of 3834 
gave effect to the wise and liberal policy of extending its benefits 
to societies for frugal investment, and generally to all asswiations 
having a similar legal object, several building sorieties were 
certified under it,— so many, indeed, that in 1836 a short act 
was passed confirming to them the privileges granted by the 
Friendly Societies Act, and according to them the additional 
privileges (very valuable at that time) of exemption from the 
usury laws, simplicity in forms of conveyance, power to reconvey 
by a mere endorsement under the hands of the trustees for^ the 
time being, and exemption from stamp duty. This act remained 
unaltered until 1874, when an act was passed at the instance 
of the building societies conferring upon them several other 
privileges, and relieving them of some disabilities and doubts, 
which had grown up from the judicial expositions of the act of 
1836. It made future building societies incorporated bodies, 
and extended the privilege of incorporation to existing societies 
upon application, so that members and all who derive title 
through them were relieved from having to trace that title 
through the successive trustees of a society. It also gave a 
distinct declaration to the members of entire freedom from 
liability to pay anything beyond the arrears due from them at 
the time of winding up, or the amount actually secured hy their 
mortgage deeds. Power to borrow money was also expressly 
given to the societies by the act, but upon two conditions : 
that the limitation of liability must be made known to the lender, 
by being printed on the acknowledgment for the loan, and that 
the borrowed money must not exceed two-thirds of the amount 
secured by mortgage from the members, or, in a terminating 
society, one year’s income from subscriptions. Previous to the 
passing of the act (or rather to the judicial decision in Latng v. 
Read, which the clause of the act made statutory) there had been, 
on the one hand, grave doubts on high l^al authority whether 
a society could borrow money at all ; while, on the other Imnd, 
many societies in order to raise funds carried on the business 
of deposit banks to an extent far exceeding the amounts used 
by them for their legitimate purpose of investment on mortgage. 
It enacted, that if a society borrowed more than the statute 
authorizes, the directors accepting the loan should be personally 
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responsible for the excess. By an act passed in 1894 all the 
Benefit Building Societies established under the act of 1836 
after the year 1856 were required to become incorporated under 
the act of 1874. 

There are, therefore, three categories of building societies : — 
(i) Those established before 1856, which have not been in- 
corporated under the act of 1874 and remain under the act of 
1836. (2) Those established before 1874 under the act of 1836, 
which have been incorporated under the act of 1874. (3) Those 
which have been established since the act of 1874 was passed. 
The first class still act by means of trustees. Of these societies 
there are only 62 remaining in existence, and their number 
cannot be increased. The second and third classes exceed 2000 
in number. 

The early societies were all “ terminating,” — consisting of a 
limited number of members, and coming to an end as soon as 
every member had received the amount t^reed upon as the 
value of his shares. Take, as a simple typical example of the 
working of such a society, one the shares of which are £120 each, 
realizable by subscriptions of los. a month during 14 years. 
Fourteen years happens to be nearly the time in which, at 5 % 
compound interest, a sum of money becomes doubled. Hence 
the present value, at the commencement of the society, of the 
£120 to be realized at its conclusion, or (what is the same thing) 
of the subscriptions of 10s. a month by which that £120 is to be 
raised, is £60. If such a society had issued 120 shares, the 
aggregate subscriptions for the first month of its existence would 
amount to exactly the sum required to pay one member the 
present value of one share. One member would accordingly 
receive a sum down of £60, and in order to protect the other 
meml^ers from loss, would execute a mortgage of his dwelling- 
house for ensuring the payment of the future subscription of los. 
per month until every member had in like manner obtained an 
advance upon his .shares, or accumulated the £120 per share. 
As £60 is not of itself enough to buy a house, even of the most 
modest kind, every member desirous of using the society for its 
original purpose of obtaining a dwelling-house by its means 
would require to take more than one share. The act of 1836 
limited the amount of each share to £150, and the amount of 
the monthly contributions on each share to £1, but did not limit 
the number of shares a member might hold. 

The earlier formed societies (in London at least) did not usually 
adopt the title ” Building Society ” ; or they added to it some 
further descriptive title, as ” Accumulating Fund,” “ Savings 
Fund,” or “ Investment Association.” Several are described 
as ” Societies for obtaining freehold property,” or simply as 
” Mutual Associations,” or ” Societies of Equality,” The 
building societies in Scotland are mostly called ” Property 
Investment,” or ” Economic.” Although the term ” Benefit 
Building Society ” occurs in the title to the act of 1836, it was 
not till 1849 that it became in England the sole distinctive name 
of these societies ; and it cannot be said to be a happy description 
of them, for as ordinarily constituted they undertake no building 
operations whatever, and merely advance money to their 
members to enable them to build or to buy dwelling-houses 
or land. 

The name ” Building Society,” too. leaves wholly out of .sight 
the important functions these societies fulfil as me^ns of in- 
vestment of small savings. The act of 1836 defined' them as 
societies to enable every member to receive the amount or value 
of a share or shares to erect or purchase a dwelling-house, &c., 
but a member who did not desire to erect or purchase a dwelling- 
house might still receive out of the funds of the society the 
amount or I'alue of his shares, improved by the payments of 
interest made by those to whom shares had l^en advanced. 

About 1846 an important modification of the system of these 
societies was introduced, by the invention of the “ permanent ” 
plan, which was adopted by a great number of the societies 
established after that date. It was seen that these societies 
really consist of two dosses of members ; that those who do not 
care to have, or have not yet received, an advance upon mortgage 
■ccurity are mere investors, and that it matters little when they 
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commence investing, or to what amount ; while those to whom 
advances have been made are really debtors to the society, and 
arrangements for enabling them to pay off their debt in various 
terms of years, according to their convenience, would be of 
advantage both to themsdves and the society. By permitting 
meml^rs to enter at any time without back-payment, and by 
panting advances for any term of years agreed upon, a continuous 
inflow of funds, and a continuous means of profitable investment 
of ^em, would be soured. The interest of each member in the 
society would terminate when his share was realized, or his 
advance paid off, but the society would continue with the 
accruing subscriptions of other members employed in making 
other advances. 

Under this system building societies largely increaled and 
developed. The royal commissioners who inquired into the 
subject in 1872 estimated the total assets of the societies in 
1H70 at 17 millions, and their annual income at ti millions. 
The more complete returns, afterwards obtained, indicate that 
thi& was an under-estimate. 

A variety of the terminating class of societies met at one time 
with considerable favour under the name of “ Starr Bowkett ” 
or ” mutual ” societies, of which more than a thousand were 
established. They differed from the typical society above 
described, in the contribution of a member who had not received 
an advance being much smaller, while the amount of the advance 
was much larger, and it was made without any calculation of 
interest Thus a society issued, say, 500 shares, on which the 
contributions were to be is. 3d. per week, and, as soon as a 
sum of £300 accumulated allotted it by l^Uot to one of the 
shareholders, on condition that he was to repay it without 
interest by instalments in 10 or 12 J years, and at the same time 
to keep up his share-contributions. I’he fortunate recipient of 
the appropriation was at liberty to sell it, and frequently did 
so at a profit ; but (except from fines) no profit whatever was 
earned by those who did not succeed in getting an appropriation, 
and as the number of members successful m the ballot must 
necessarily be small in the earlier years of the society, the others 
frequently became discontented and retired. These societies 
could not borrow money, for as they received no interest they 
could not pay any. The plan was afterwards modified by grant- 
ing the appropriations alternately by ballot and sale, so that by 
the premiums paid on the sales (which are the same in effect as 
payments of interest on the amount actually advanced) profits 
might be earned for the investing members. The formation of 
societies of this class ceased on the passing of the act of 1894, 
by which balloting for advances was prohibited in societies 
thereafter established. A further modification of the ” mutual ” 
plan was to make all the appropriations by sale. The effect of 
this was to bring the mutual society back to the ordinary form ; 
for it amounts to precisely the same thing for a man to pay los. 
a month on a loan of £60 for 14 years, as for him to boii^ a 
nominal sum of £84 for the same period, repayable in the same 
manner, but to allow £24 off the loan as a ” bidding ” at the 
sale. The only difference between the two classes of sodeties 
is that the interest which the member pays who bids for his 
advance depends on the amount of competition at the bidding, 
and is not fixed by a rule of the society. 

For several years the progress of building societies in general 
was steady, but there were not wanting signs that their prosperity 
was unsubstantial. A practice of receiving deposits repayable 
at call had sprung up, which must lead to embarrassment 
where the funds are invested in loans repayable during a long 
term of years. It was surmised, if not actually known, that 
many societies had large amounts of property on their hands, 
which had been reduced into possession in consequence of the 
default of borrowers in paying their instalments. A practioe 
had also grown up of establishing mushroom societies, which 
did little more than pay fees to the promoters. The vicious 
system of trafficking in advances that had been awarded by 
Mlot, near akin to gambling, prevailed in manv societies. 
These signs of weakness had been observed by the weU-inforR^, 
and the disastrous failure of a large society incorporated under 
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the act of 1874, the Liberator, which had in fact long ceased 
to do any genuine building society business, hastened the crisis. 
riM. This society had drawn funds to the amount of 
•*Uk0r^ more than a million sterling from provident people in 
Mtor, •* jiu classes of the population and all parts of the country 
by specious representations, and had applied those funds not 
to the legitimate purpose of a building society, but to the support 
of other undertakings in which the same persons were concerned 
who were the active managers of the society. The consequence 
was that the whole group of concerns became insolvent (Oct. 
1892), and the Liberator depositors and shareholders were 
defrauded of every penny of their investments. Many of them 
.suffered great distress from the loss of their savings, and some 
were absolutely ruined. The result was to weaken confidence 
in building societies generally, and this was very marked in the 
rapid decline of the amount of the capital of the incorporated 
building societies. From its highest point (nearly 54 millions) 
reached in 1887, it fell to below 43 millions in 1S95. On some 
societies, whirli hud adopted the deposit system, a run was made, 
and several were unable to stand it. The Birkbeck Society was 
for two days besieged by an anxious erowd of depositors clamour- 
ing to withdraw their money ; but lu(!kily for that society, and 
for the building societies generally, a very' large portion of its 
funds was invested in easily convertible securities, and it was 
enabled by that means to get sufficient assistance from the 
Bank of England to pay without a moment’s hesitation every 
depositor who asked for his money. Its credit was so firmly 
established by this means that many persons sought to pay 
money in. Had this very large society succumbed, the results 
would have l^en disastrous to the whole body of building 
societies. As the case stood, the energetic means it adopted 
to save its own credit reacted in favour of the societies generally. 

The Liberator disaster convinced everybody that something 
must be done towards avoiding such calamities in future. The 
government of the day brought in a bill for that purpose, and 
several private members also prepared measures“-most of them 
more stringent than the government bill. All the bills were 
referred to a select committee, of which Mr Herbert Gladstone 
was the chairman. As the result of the deliberations of the 
committee, the Building Societies Act of 1894 was passed. 
Meanwhile the Rt. Hon. W. L. Jackson (afterwards Lord Allerton), 
a member of the committee, moved for on address to the crown 
for a return of the property held in posses.sion by building 
societies. This was the first time such a return had been called 
for, and the managers of the societies much resented it ; there 
were no means of enforcing the return, and the consequence 
was that many large societies failed to make it, notwithstanding 
frequent applications by the registrar. 'I'he act provided that 
henceforth all incorporated societies should furnish returns in a 
prescribed form, including schedules showing respectively the 
mortgage.s ff>r amounts exceeding £5000 ; the properties of 
which the societies had taken possession for more than twelve 
months through default of the mortgagors ; and the mortgages 
which were more than twelve months in arrear of repayment 
subscription. The act did not eome into operation till the ist 
of January 1895, and the first complete return under it was not 
due till i8c)6, when it appeared that the properties in possession 
at the time of Mr Jackson’s return must have been counted for 
at least seven and a half millions in the assets of the societies. 
In a few years after the passing of the act the societies reduced 
their properties in possession from 14% of the whole of the 
mortgages to 5 %, or, in other words, retluced them to one-third 
of the original amount, from 7i millions to 2^ millions. Though 
this operation must have been attended with some sacrifice 
in many societies, upon the whole the balance of profit has 
increased rather than diminished. Thus this provision of the 
act, though it greatly alarmed the managers of societies, was 
really a blessing in disguise. The act also gave power to the 
registtar, upon the application of ten members, to order an 
inspection of the books of a society, but it did not confer upon 
individual members the right to inspect the books, which would 
have been more effective. It empowered the registrar, upon the 
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application of one-fifth of the members, to order an inspection 
upon oath into the affairs of a society, or to investigate its 
affairs with a view to dissolution, and even in certain cases to 
proceed without an application from members. It gave him 
ample powers to deal with a society which upon such investiga- 
tion proved to be insolvent, and these were exercised so as to 
procure the cheap and speedy dissolution of such societies. 
It also prohibited the future establishment of societies making 
advances by ballot, or dependent on any chance or lot, and 
provided an easy method by which existing societies could 
discontinue the practice of balloting. This method has been 
adopted in a few instances only. The act, or the circumstances 
which led to it, has greatly diminished the number of new 
societies applying for registry. 

The statistics of building societies belonging to all tlie three 
classes mentioned show that there were on the 31 at of December 
1904. 2118 societies in existence in the United Kingdom. Of these, 
2075, having 609,785 members, made returns. Their gross receipts 
for the financial year were ;^38,729,oo9, and the amount advanced 
on mortgage during the year wa.s //j. 589, 864. The capital belonging 
to their members was £39.4o843«. and the undivided balance ot 
profit /4 .oo 4,547. Their liabilities to depositors and other creditors 
were ^24, 838, 290. To meet this they had mortgages on which 
.6.53.106,112 was due. but of this £2,443,255 was on properties which 
had been m possession more than a year, and £222,444 on mortgages 
which liad fallen into arrear more than a year, 'I'heir other a.s8et.s 
were ;6i4.052.485. and certain societies showed a deficit balance 
which m the aggregate was As compared with 1895. 

when first returns were obtained from unincorporated .societies, 
these figures show an incrca.se in income of 30 %, in assets of 23 %, 
and in profit balances of 46 %, and a diminution of the properties 
m possession and mortgages in arrear of 14 % in the nine years. 
The total assets and income are more than three times the amount 
of the conjectural estimate made for 1870 by the royal commission. 
It is not too much to say that a quarter of a million persons have 
been enabled by means of building societies to become the proprietors 
of their own homes. 

In recent years, several rivals to building societies have sprung up. 
Friendly societies have largely taken to investing their surplus funds 
in loans to members on the building society principle. Industrial 
and provident land and building societies have been formed. The 
legislature has authorized local authorities to lend money to the 
working classes to enable them to buy their dwelling-houses. Bond 
and inve.stment companies have been formed under the Companies 
Acts, and are under no restriction as to balloting for appropriation. 
All these have not yet had any perceptible effect in checking the 
growth of the building society movement, and it ls not thought that 
th^ will permanently do so. 

Briihh Colonies. In several of the British colonics, legislation 
similar to that of the mother country has been adopted. In Victoria, 
Australia, a crisis occurred, in which many building societies suffered 
severely. In the other Australian colonies the building society 
movement has made progress, but not to a very large extent. In 
the Dominion of Canada these societies an* sometimes called “ loan 
companies *’ and art* not restricted in their investments to loans on 
real estates, but about Qo % of their advances are on that security. 
At the close of the year 1904 their liabilities to stockholders exceeded 
^13.000,000, and to the public £21,000,000. The uncalled capital 
was £5,000,000. The balance of currenf loans was £28,000,000, and 
the property owned by the societies exceeded £7,000.000. 

Belgium, ^c . — In Belgium, the Government Savings Bank has 
power to make advances of money to societies of credit or of con- 
struction to enable their members to become owners of dwelling- 
house.s. The advance is made to the society af 3 or sometimes at 2 1 % 
interest, and the liorrower jiays 4 %. In the great majority of ca.ses 
the borrower effects an insurance with the savings bank so that his 
repayments terminate at his death. On the 31st of December 1903 
nearly 25,000 advances were in course of repayment. In Germany, 
building societies are recognized as a form of societies for self-help, 
but are not many in numlier, being overshadowed by the great 
organization of credit societies founded by Schulze*Delitzsch. In 
other countries there has been no special legislation lor building 
societies .similar to that of the United Kingdom, and though societies 
with the same special object probably exist, separate information 
with regard to them is not available. (E. W. B.) 

United States.—'' Building and loan association ” is a general 
term applied in the United States to such institutions os mutual 
loan associations, homestead aid associations, savings fund and 
loan associations, co-operative banks, co-operative savings and 
loan associations, &c. They are private corporations, for the 
accumulation of savings, and for the loaning of money to build 
homes* The first association of this kind in the United States 
of which there is any record was organised at Frankford, a suburb 
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of Philadelphia, on the 3rd of January 1831, under the title of 
the Oxford Provident Building Association. Their permanent 
inception took place between 1840 and 1850. The receipts or 
capital of the building and loan association consists of periodical 
payments by the members, interest and premiums paid by 
borrowing members or others, fixed periodical instalments by 
borrowing rnembers, fines for failures to pay such fixed instal- 
ments, forfeitures, fees for transferring stock, entrance fees, and 
any other revenues or payments, — all of which go into the 
common treasury. When the instalment payments and profits 
of all kinds equal the face value of all the shares issued, the assets, 
over and above expenses and losses, are apportioned among 
members, and this apportionment cancels the borrower’s debt, 
while the non-borrower is given the amount of his stock. A man 
who wishes to borrow, let us say, $1000 for the erection of a house 
ordinarily takes five shares in an association, each of which, 
when he has paid all the successive instalments on it, will be 
worth $200, and he must ofier suitable security for his loan, 
usually the lot on which he is to build. The money is not lent 
to him at regular rates of interest, as in the case of a savings bank 
or other financial institution, but is put up at auction usually in 
open meeting at the time of the payment of dues, and is awarded 
to the member bidding the highest premium. To secure the 
$1000 borrowed, the member gives the association a mortgage 
on his property and pledges his five shares of stock. Some 
associations, when the demand for money from the shareholders 
does not exhaust the surplus, lend their funds to persons not 
shareholders, upon such terms and conditions as may he approved 
by their directors. Herein lies a danger, for such loans are some- 
times made in a speculative way, or on insufficient land value. 
Some associations make stock loans, or loans on the shares held 
by a stockholder without real estate security; these vary in 
different associations, some applying the same rules as to real 
estate loans. To cancel his debt the stockholder is constantly 
paying his monthly or semi-monthly dues, until such time as 
these payments, plus the accumulation of profits through 
compound interest, mature the shares at $200 each, when he 
surrenders his shares, and the debt upon his property is cancelled. 

Every member of a building and loan association must be a 
stockholder, and the amount of interest which a member ha.s in a 
SAmmm building and loan association is indicated by the number 
* of shares he holds, the age of the shares, and their maturing 
value. The difference between a stockholder in such an association 
and one in an ordinary coqx>ration for usual business purj:)oses lies 
m the fact that in the latter the member or stockholder buys his 
stock and pays for it at once, and as a rule is not called upon for 
iurther payment ; all profits on such stocks are received trough 
dividends, the value of shares depending upon the successful opera- 
tion of the business. In the former the stockholder or member 
])ays a stipulated minimum sum, say $1, when he takes his meml>er- 
ship and buys a .share ol stock. He contmues to pay a like sum 
each month until the aggregate of sums paid, increased by the 
profits and all other sources of income, amounts to the maturing 
value of the stock, usually $200, when the stockholder is entitled 
to the full maturing value of the share and surrenders the same. 
Shares are usually issued in series. When a second series is issued 
the issue of the stock of the first senes ceases. Profits are distributed 
and losses apportioned before a new series can be issued. The term 
during which a series is open for subscription differs, but it usually 
extends over three or six months, and sometimes a year. Some 
associations, usually known as perpetual associations, issue a new 
series of stock without regard to the time of maturity of previous 
i.ssues. It is the practice in such associations to issue a no^ series of 
stock every year. Instead of shares that are paid in instalments, 
some associations issue prepaid shares and paid-up shares. Prepaid 
shares, known also as partly paid-up shara. arc issued at a fixed 
price per share in advance. Tney usually participate as fully in the 
profits as the regular instalment shares, and when the amount 
originally paid for such shares, together with the dividends accrued 
thereon, reaches the maturing or par value, they are disposed of in 
the same manner as remilar instalment shares. Some associations, 
instead of crediting all the profits made on this class of shares, allow 
a fixed rate of interest on the amount paid therefor at each dividend 
period, which is paid in cash to the holder thereof. This interest is 
then deducted from the profits to which the shares are entitled, and 
the remainder is credited to the shares until such unpaid portion of 
the profits, added to the amount originally paid, equals the maturing 
or par value. Paid-up shares arc issuea upon the payment of 
the full maturity or par value, when a certificate of paid-up stock 
is issued, the owne rs being entitled to receive in cash the amount 


of all dividends declared thereon, subject to such conditions or 
limitations as may be agreed upon. These shares sometimes parti- 
cipate as fully in the profits as the regular instalment shares, but 
in most cases a fixed rate of interest omy is allowed, the holders of 
the shares usually assigning to the association all right to profits 
above that amount. Certificates of matured shares are also Issued 
to" holders of regular instalment shares, who prefer to leave their 
money with the association as an investment. 

Pnor to the matunng of a share it has two values, the holding 
or book value and tlie withdrawal value. The book value is ascer- 
tained by adding all the dues that have been paid to the profits 
that have accrued ; that is to say. tt is the actual value of a share 
at any particular time. The withdrawal value is that amount of 
the bemk value which the association is willing to p>ay to a shareholder 
who desires to sever his connexion with the association before his 
share is matured. Some associations do not permit their members 
to withdraw prior to the maturing of their shares. Then the only 
way a shareholder can realize u|>on his shares is by selling them to 
some other person at whatever price he can obtain. There are twelve 
or more plans for the withdrawal of fundsi Every association has 
full regulations on all such matters. 

The purchase of a share binds the shareholder to the necessity 
of keeping up his dues, and thus secures to him not only the benefits 
of a savings bank, but the benefit of constantly accruing 
compound interest. This accomplishes the first feature 
of the motive of a building anil loan association. The . ^ 
second is accomplished by enabling a man to borrow 
money for building purposes. It is a moot .question whether this 
method of obtaining money for the building of homes is more or 
less economical tlian that of obtaining it from the ordinary savings 
banks or from other sources. Sometimes the premium which must 
be paid to secure a loan increases the regular interest to such an 
amount a.s to make the building and loan method more expensive 
than the ordinary method of borrowing money, but a building and 
loan association has a moral influence upon its members, in tliat it 
encourages a regular payment ol instalments. Some associations 
have a fixed or established premium rate, and under such circum- 
stances loans are awarded to the members in the order of their 
applications or by lot. The premium may consist of the amount 
which the borrower pays in cxce^ of the legal interest, or it may 
consist of a certain number of payments of dues or of interest to be 
made in advance. There are very many plans for the payment of 
premiums, nearly seventy relating to real estate loans being in vorae 
m different associations in different parts of the United States ; but 
in nearly all cases the borrower makes his regular payments of dues 
and interest until the shares pledged have reached maturing value. 
There Is also a great variety of plans for the distribution of profits, 
something like twenty-five such plans being in existence. The 
methods of calculating interest and profits are somewhat compli- 
cated, but they are all found in the books to which reference will be 
made. The various plans for the payment of premiums, distribution 
of profits, and withdrawals, and the calculations under each, are 
given in full in the ninth annual report of the U.S. commissioner of 
laliour. 

Most building and loan associations confine their operations to 
a small community, usually to the county in which they are situated ; 
but some of them operate on h large scale, extending their business 
enterprises even l»eyond the borders of their own state. Those 
national associations are ready to make loans on property anywhere, 
and sell their shares to any person without reference to his residence. 
In local associations the total amount of dues paid in by the share- 
holders forms the basis for the distribution of profits, while in most 
national a.s80ciations only a portion of the dues paid in by the share- 
holders Is considered in the distribution. For instance, in a national 
association the dues are generally 60 cents a share per month, out 
of which either 8 or 10 cents are carried to an expense fund, the 
remainder being credited on the loan fund. The expanse fund thus 
created is lost to the shareholders, except in the case of a few associa- 
tions which carry the unex^nded balances to the profit and loss 
account, and whatever profits arc made are ai^rtionod on the 
amount of dues credited to the loan fund only. The creation of an 
expense fund in the nationals has sometimes been the source of 
disaster. Safety or security in both local and national asmiations 
depends principally upon the integrity with which their affairs are 
conducted, and not so much upon the form of organization or the 
method of distribution. Some of the states-- New York. Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, California and others — bring 
building and loan associations under the same general supervision 
of law thrown around savings banks. In some states nothing is 
officially known of them beyond the formalities of their incorporati^. 
Though the business of the associations is conducted by men not 
trained aa bankers, it yet meets with rare success. Associations dis- 
band when not successful, but when they disband great loss docs not 
occur because the whole business of the association consists of its 
loans, and these loans are to its own shareholders, as a rule, who 
hold the securities in their associated forms. The amount at money 
on hand is always small, because it is sold or lent as fast as paid 
in. A disbanded association, therefore, simply returns to its own 
members their own property, and but few real losses occur. In- 
vestment to a building and loan association is as neariy absolutely 
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vafe as it can be, for the monthly docs and the accumulated profits, 
which give the actual capital of the association, are lent or sold, 
as it iH termed, by the association as fast as they accumulate, and 
upon real estate or upon the stock oi the association it^lf. The 
opportunities for emocirlcment, therefore, or for shrinkage of 
securities, are reduced to the minimum, and an almost absolute 
safety of the investment is secured. 

The growth of these associations has lieen very rapid since 1840, 
and at the opening of tlu* 20th century they nuniliered nearly 6000, 
The Federal government, through the department ol labour, made 
an investigation of building and loan a.ssociations. and published 
its report in iHov The total dues paid in on instalment shares 
amounted then to 8450.bb7.yj4- The business represented by this 
great sum, conducteef (|uietiy, with little or no advertising, and 
without the experienced lianker in charge, shows that the common 
people, in their own ways, are f|uite competent to take care of their 
savings, e.specially when it was shown that but thirty-hve of the 
associations tlicii in existence met with a net loss at the end of 
their latest fi.scal year, and tliat this loss amounted to only a little 
over $23,000. Bullelin No. 10 (May 1897) of the U.S. department 
of lalKUir contained a calculation of the business at that date, based 
upon such states’ reports as were available. That calculation showi'd 
a growth in almo.st every item. Durmg the years of depression 
ending with 1899 the growth of building and loan us.sociations was 
naturally slower than in pros|x*rous periods. 

See Ninth Annual Uepoft of U.S. A . Commia^iinner of Labour (1893) ; 
Bulletin, No. 10 (May 1897), of the Pejuirtment of I-abour ; Edmund 
Riglc'y, Htm to manage Building A.ssociations (1873) ; Seymour 
Dexter, A Treatise on Co-operation Savings and Loan Associations 
(New York, 1891) ; Charles N. Thompson, A Treatise »« Building 
Associations (Chicago. 1892). (C. D. W.) 

BUILTH, or Builtii Wells, a market town of Brecknockshire, 
Wales. Pop. of urban district (1901), 1805. It hits a station on the 
Cambrian line between Moat Lane and Brecon, and two others 
(high and low levels) at Builth Road about i| m. distant where 
the London & North-Western and the Cambrian cross one 
another. It is pleasantly .situated in the upper valley of the Wye, 
in a bend of the river on its right bank below the confluence of its 
tributary the Irfon. During the summer it is a place of con- 
siderable resort for the sake of its waters — saline, chalybeate and 
sulphur— and it possesses the usual accessories of pump-rooms, 
baths and a recreation ground. The scenery of the Wye valley, 
including a succession of rapids just above the town, also attracts 
many tourists. The town is an important agricultural centre, 
its fairs for sheep and ponies in particular being well attended. 

The town, called in Welsh Llanfair (yn) Muallt, i.e. St Marys’s 
in Builth, took its name from the ancient territorial division 
of Buallt in which it is situated, which was, according to Nennius, 
an independent principality in the beginning of the gth century, 
and later a cantrev, corresponding to the modern hundred of 
Builth. Towards the end of the iith century, when the tide of 
Norman invasion swept upwards along the Wyc valley, the 
distxict became a lordship marcher annexed to that of Brecknock, 
but was again severed from it on the death of William de Breos, 
when his daughter Matilda brought it to her husband, Roger 
Mortimer of Wigmore. Its castle, built probably in Newmarch^s 
time, or shortly after, was the most advanced outpost of the 
invaders in a wild part of Wales where the tendency to revolt was 
always strong. It was destroyed in 1260 by Llewellyn ab 
Gruffydd, prince of Wales, with the supposed connivance of 
Mortimer, but its site wa.s reoccupied by the carl of Lincoln in 
1377, and a new castle at once erected. It was with the expecta- 
tion that he might, with local aid, seize the castle, that Llewellyn 
invaded this district in December 1282, when he was surprised 
and killed by Stephen de Frankton in a ravine called Cwm 
Llewellyn on the left bank of the Irfon, 2J m. from the town. 
According to local tradition he was buried at Cefn-y-bedd (“ the 
ridge of the grave *’) close by, but it is more likely that his 
headless trunk was taken to Abl^y Cwmhir. No other important 
event was associated with the castle, ol which not a stone is now 
standing. The lordship remained in the marches till the Act of 
Union 1536, when it was grouped with a number of others so as to 
form the shire of Brecknock. The town was governed by a local 
board from 1866 until the establislunent of an urban district 
council in 1894 ; the urban district was then made conterminous 
with the civil parish, and in 1898 it was re-named Builth Wells. 

BU 18801 f» FEBDINAIID (1841- ), French educationalist, 

was bom at Paris on the aoth of December 1841. In x868, when 


attached to the teaching staff of the Academy of Geneva, he 
obtained a philosophical fellowship. In 1870 he settled in Paris, 
and in the following year was nominated an inspector of primary 
education. His apptiintment was, however, strongly opposed 
by the bishop of Orleans (who saw danger to clerical influence 
over the schools), and the nomination was cancelled. But the 
bishop’s action only served to draw attention to Buisson’s 
abilities. He was appointed secretary of the statistical com- 
mission on primary education, and sent as a delegate to the 
Vienna exhibition of 1873, and the Philadelphia exhibition of 
1876. In 1878 he was instructed to report on the educational 
section of the Paris exhibition, and in the same year was 
appointed inspector-general of primary education. In 1879 he 
was promoted to the directorship of primary education, a post 
which he occupied until 1896, when he became professor of 
education at the Sorbonne. At the general election of 1902 he 
was returned to the chamber of deputies as a radical socialist by 
the XIII"’" arrondissement of Paris. He supported the policy 
of M. Combes, and presided over the commission for the separa- 
tion of church and state. 

BUITBNZORG, a hill station in the residency of Batavia, 
island of Dutch East Indies. It is beautifully situated 
among the hills at the foot of the Salak volcano, about 860 ft. 
above sea-level, and has a cool and healthy climate. Buitenzorg 
is the usual residence of the governor-general of the Dutch East 
Indies, and is further remarkable on account of its splendid 
botanical garden and for its popularity as a health resort. The 
botanic gardens are among the finest in the world ; they origin- 
ally formed a part of the park attached to the palace of the 
governor-general, and were established in 1817. Lnder J. S. 
Teysmann, who liecatne kortulanus in 1830, the collection was 
extended, and in 1868 was recognized as a government institution 
with a director. Between this and 1880 a museum, a school of 
^riculture, and a culture garden were added, and since then 
library, botanical, chemical, and pharmacological laboratories, 
and a herbarium have been established. The palace of the 
governor-general was founded by Governor-General van ImhofI 
in 1744, and rebuilt after being destroyed by an earthquake in 
1834, Buitenzorg is also the seat of the general secretary of the 
state railway and of the department of mines. Buitenzorg, 
which is called Bogor by the natives, was once the capital of 
the princess of Pajajaram. Close by, at Bata Tulis (‘‘inscribed 
stone”), are some Hindu remains. The district of Buitenzorg 
(till 1866 an assistant residency) forms the southern part of the 
residency of Batavia, with an area of 1447 sq. m. It occupies the 
northern slopes of a range of hills separating it from Preanger, 
and has a fertile soil. Tea, coffee, cinchona, sugar-cane, rice, 
nutmegs, cloves and pepper are cultivated. 

BUJNtRD, a town of Persia, in the province of Khorasan, 
in a fertile plain encompassed by hills, in 37° 29' N,, 57° 21' E,, 
at an elevation of 3600 ft. Pop. about 8000. Its old name was 
Buzinjird, and thus it still appears in official registers. It is the 
chief place of the district of same name, which extends in the 
west to the borders of Shahrud and Asteralmd ; in the north 
it is bounded by Russian Transcaspia, in the east by Kuchan, 
and in the south by Jovain. The greater part of the population 
consists of Shadillu Kurds, the remainder being Zafranlu Kurds, 
Garaili Turks, Goklan Turkomans and Persians. 

BUKHARI [Mahommed ibn Ism&H al-Bukh^rl] (810-872), 
Arabic author of the most generally accepted collection of tradi- 
tions (l^adUh) from Mahomet, was bom at Bokhara (Bukhara), 
of an Iranian family, in a.h. 194 (a.d. 810). He early distin- 
guished himself in the learning of traditions by heart, and when, 
in his sixteenth year, his family made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
he gathered additions to bis store from the authorities along 
the route. Already, in his eighteenth year, he had devoted 
himself to the collecting, sifting, testing and arranging of tradi* 
tions. For that purpose he travelled over the Moslem world, 
from Egypt to Samarkand, and learned (as the story goes) 
from over a thousand men three hundred thousand traditions, 
true and false. He certainly became the acknowledged authority 
on the subject, and developed a power and speed of memory 
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which seemed miraculous, even to his contemporaries. His 
theological position was conservative and anti-rationalistic; 
he enjoyed the friendship and respect of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 
In laWj he appears to have been a Shafi‘ite. After sixteen years’ 
absence he returned to Bokhara, and there drew up his a 
collection of 7275 tested traditions, arranged in chapters so as 
to afford bases for a complete, system of jurisprudence without 
the use of speculative law, the first book of its kind (see Mahom- 
MEDAN Law). He died in a.h. 256, in banishment at Kartank, 
a suburb of Samarkand. His book has attained a quasi-canoni- 
city in IslSm, being treated almost like the Koran, and to his 
grave solemn pilgrimages are made, and prayers are believed 
to be heard there. 

See F. Wiistenfeld, SMfi'ifen, 78 ff. ; M®G. de Slanc’.s transl. of 
Ibn Khallikan, i. 594 ff. ; I. Goldzihcr, Mohammedanische Studien, 
h. 157 ff. : Nawawi, Uiagv. Diet. 86 ff. (D. B. Ma.) 

BUKOVINA, a duchy and crownland of Austria, bounded E. 
by Russia and Rumania, S. by Rumania, W. by Transylvania 
and Hungary, and N. by Galicia. Area, 4035 sq, m. The 
country, especially in its southern parts, is occupied by the 
offshoots of the Carpathians, which attain in the Giumaleu an 
altitude of 6100 ft. The principal passes are the Radna Pa.ss 
and the Borgo Pass. With the exception of the Dniester, which 
skirts its northern border, Bukovina belongs to the watershed 
of the Danube. The principal rivers are the Pruth, and the 
Sereth with its affluents the Suezawa, the Moldava and the 
Bistritza. The climate of Bukovina is healthy but severe, 
especially in winter ; but it is generally milder than that of 
Galicia, the mean annual temperature at Czernowitz being 
46*9® F. No less than 43*17 % of the total area is occupied by 
woodland, and the very name of the country is derived from the 
abundance of beech trees. Of the remainder 27 *59 % is occupied 
by arable land, 12*68 by meadow.s, io*og % by pastures and 
0*78 % by gardens. The soil of Bukovina is fertile, and agricul- 
ture has made great progress, the principal products being 
wheat, maize, rye, oats, barley, potatoe.s, flax and hemp. Cattle- 
rearing constitutes another important source of revenue. The 
principal mineral is salt, which is extracted at the mine of 
Kaezyka, belonging to the government. Brewing, distilling and 
milling are the ('hief industries. Commerce is mostly in the 
hands of the Jew*s and Armenians, and chiefly confined to raw 
prodiH'ts, such a.s agricultural produce, cattle, wool and wood. 
Bukovina had in 1900 a population of 729,921, which is equiva- 
lent to 181 inhabitants per scj. m. According to nationality, 
over 40 % were Ruthenians, 35 % Rumanians, 13 % Jews, and 
the remainder was composed of Germans, Poles, Hungarians, 
Russians and Armenians. The official language of the administra- 
tion, of the law-courts, and of instruction in the univer.sity is 
German. Nearly 70 % of the population belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and stand under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the archbishop or metropolitan of Czernowitz. To the 
Roman Catholic Church belong ii %, to the Greek United 
Church 3*25 %, while 2*5 % are Protestants. Elementary 
education is improving, but, after Dalmatia, Bukovina still 
shows the largest number of illiterates in Austria. The local 
diet, of which the archbishop of Czernowitz and the rector of the 
university are members ex officio^ is composed of 31 members, 
and Bukovina sends 14 deputies to the Reichsrat at Vienna. 
For administrative purposes, the country is divided into 9 
districts and an autonomous municipality, Czernowitz (pop. 
69,619), the capital. Other towns are Radautz ( 14,343), Suezawa 
( 10,946), Kuczurmare(94i 7), Kimpolung (8024) and Screth(76io). 

Bukovina was originally a part of the principality of Moldavia, 
whose ancient capital Suezawa was situated in this province. 
It was occupied by the Russians in 1769, and by the Austrians 
in 1774. In 1777 the Porte, under whose suzerainty Moldavia 
was, ceded this province to Austria. It was incorporated with 
Galicia in a single province in 1786, but was separated from it 
in 1849, and a separate crownland. 

See mdermaim, Die Buhowina unter der dsterreichiseken Verwaltung, 
(Lemberg, 1876). 

BULAC^N, a town of the province of Buladm, Luzon, Plulip- 
pinc Islands, on an arm of tne Pampanga delta, 22 m. N.N.W, 
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of Manila. Pop. (1903) 11,589 ; after the census enumeration, 
the town of Guiguinto (pop. 3948) was annexed. Buladb is 
served by the Manila*Dagupan railway. Sugar, rice, md^ 
and tropical fruits are the chief products of the fertile distim 
in which the town lies ; it is widely known for its fish-ponds and 
its excellent fish, and its principal manufactures are jusi, piiia, 
ilang ilang perfume and sugar. With the exception of tic 
churches and a few stone buildings, Bulac 4 ti was completely 
destroyed by fire in 1898. 

BULANMHAHR. a town and district of British India in the 
Meerut division of the United Provinces. The town is situated 
on a height on the right bank of the Kali-Nadi, whence the 
substitution of the names Unchanagar and Bulandshahr (high 
town) for its earlier name of Baran, by which it is still sc&ietiracs 
called. The population in X90J was 18,959. Its present hand- 
some appearance is due to several successive collectors, notably 
F. S. Growse, who was active in erecting public buildings, and in 
cncoun^ing the local gentry to beautify their own houses. 
In particular, it boasts a fine bathing-ghat, a town-hall, a market- 
place, a tank to supply water, and a public garden. 

The District of Bulandshahr has an area of 1899 sq. m. 
The district stretches out in a level plain, with a gentle slope 
from N.W. to S.E., and a gradual but very slight elevation 
about midway between the Ganges and Jumna. Principal 
rivers are the Ganges and Jumna— the former navigable all the 
year round, the latter only during the rains. The Ganges canal 
intersects the district, and serves both for irrigation and navi- 
gation. The Lower Ganges canal has its head works at Narora. 
The climate of the distric't is liable to extremes, being very cold 
in the winter and excessively hot in the summer. In 1901 the 
population was 1,138,101, showing an increase of 20% in the 
decade. The district is ver\^ highly cultivated and thickly 
populated, 'fhere are several indigo factories, and mills for 
pressing and cleaning cotton, but the former have greatiy 
suffered by the decline in indigo of recent years. The main 
line of the East Indian railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
railway cross the district. The chief centre of trade is Khurja. 

Nothing certain is known of the history of the district before 
A.i>. iot8, when Mahmud of Ghazni appeared before Baran and 
received the submissif)n of the Hindu raja and his followers to 
Islam. In 1 193 the city was captured by Kutb-ud-din. In the 
14th centur>^ the district was subject to invasions of Rajput 
and Mongol clans who left permanent settlements in the country. 
With the firm establishment of the Mogul empire peace was 
restored, the most permanent effect of this period being the 
large proportion of Mussulmans among the population, due to 
the zeal of Aiirangzeb. The decline of the Mogul empire gave 
free play to the turbulent spirit of the Jats and Gujars, many 
of whose chieftains succeeded in carving out petty principalities 
for themselves at the expense of their neighbours. During this 
period, however, Baran had properly no separate history, being a 
dependency of Koil, whence it continued to Ije administered under 
the Mahratta domination. After Koil and the fort of Aligarh 
had been captured by the British in 1803, Bulandshahr and the 
surrounding country were at first incorporated in the newly 
created district of Aligarh (1805). Bulandshahr enjoyed an 
evil reputation in the Mutiny of 1857, when the Gujar peasantry 
plundered the towns. The Jats took the side of the government, 
while the Gujars and Mussulman Rajputs were most actively 
hostile. 

See Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, ed. 1908) ; F. S. Growse, 
Bulandshahr (Benares, 1884). 

BULAWAYO, the capital of Matabeleland, the western province 
of southern Rhodesia, South Africa. White population (1904) 
3840. It occupies a central position on the talfleland between 
the Limpopo and 2 Uunbezi rivers, is 4469 ft. above the sea and 
1362 m. north-east of (Tape Town by rail. Beira, the nearest 
port, is 398 m. east in a direct line, but distant 675 ra. b>r railway. 
Another railway, part of the 6ipe to Cairo connexion, runs 
north-west from Bulawayo, crossing the Zambezi just below 
the Victoria Falls; In riie centre of the town is a la^ market 
square to which roads lead in regular lines north, south, east and 
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west. Those going cast and west are called avenues and are 
numbered, those running north and south arc called streets and 
are named. Through the centre of Market Square runs Rhodes 
Street. There are many handsome public and private buildings. 
In front of the stock exchange is a monument in memory of the 
257 settlers killed in the Matabele rebellion in 1896, and at the 
junction of two of the principal streets is a colossal bronze statue 
of Cecil Rhodes. East of the town is a large park and botanical 
gardens, beyond which is a residential suburb. The railway 
station and water and electric supply works arej in the south- 
west quarter. An avenue 130 ft. broad and nearly li m. long, 
planted throughout its length with trees, leads from the town 
to Government House, which is built on Uie site of Lobengula’s 
royal kraal. The tree under which that chieftain sat when 
giving judgment has been preserved. A number of gold reefs 
intersect the surrounding district and in some of the reefs gold 
is mined. South-'jouth-east of the town are the Matoppo Hills. 
In a grave in one of these hills, 33 m. from Bulawayo, Rhodes is 
buried. 

The “ Place of Slaughter,” as the Zulu word Bulawayo is 
interpreted, was founded about 1838 by Lobengula^s father, 
Mosilikatze, some distance south of the present town, and 
continued to be the royal residence till its occupation by the 
British South Africa Company’s forces in November 1893, when 
a new town was founded. Four years later the railway connect- 
ing it with Cape Town was completed (see Rhodesia). 

BULDAKA, a town and district of India, in Berar. The town 
had a population in 1901 of 4137. The district has an area of 
3662 sq. m. The southern part forms a portion of Berar Balaghat 
or Berar — above the Ghats. Here the general contour of the 
country may be described as a succession of small plateaus 
decreasing in elevation to the extreme south. Towards the 
eastern side of the district the country assumes more the character 
of undulating high lands, favoured with soil of a good quality. 
A succession of plateaus descends from the highest ridges on the 
north to the south, where a series of small ghats march with the 
nizam’s territory. The small fertile valleys between the plateaus 
are watered by streams during the greater portion of the year, 
while wells of particularly good and pure water are numerous. 
These valleys are favourite village sites. The north portion of 
the district occupies the rich valley of the Puma. The district 
is rich in agricultural produce ; in a seasonable year a many- 
coloured sheet of cultivation, almost without a break, covers 
the valley of the Puma. In the Balaghat also the crops are very 
hne. Situated as the district is in the neighbourhood of the great 
cotton market of Khamgaon, and nearer to Bombay than the 
other Berar districts, markets for its agricultural produce on 
favourable terms are easily found. In 1901 the population was 
423,616, showing a decrease of 12 % in the decade due to the 
effects of famine. The district was reconstituted, and given an 
additional area of 853 sq. m. in 1905 ; the population on the 
enlarged area in 1901 was 613,756. The only manufacture is 
cotton cloth. Cotton, wheat and oil-seeds are largely exported. 
The Nagpur line of the Great Indian Peninsula railway runs 
through the north of the district. The most important place 
of trade is Malkapur — pop. (1901) 13,112 — with several factories 
for ginning and pressing cotton. 

BULDURt or Burdur, chief town of a sanjak of the Konia 
vilayet in Asia Minor. It is called by the Christians Polydorion. 
Its altitude is 3150 ft. and it is situated in the midst of gardens, 
about 2 m. from the brackish lake, Buldur Geul (anc. Ascania 
Limne). Linen-weaving and leather-tanning ore the principal 
iiKlustries. There is a good carriage road to Dineir, by which 
much grain is sent from the Buldur plaiti, and a railway connects 
it with Dineir and Egirdir. Pop. 12,000. 

BULFINCH, GHARLBB (1763-1844), American architect, was 
bom in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 8th of August 1763, the 
son of Thomas Bulfinch, a prominent and wealQiy physician. 
He was educated at the Boston Latin school and at Harvard, 
where he ^aduated m 1781, and after several years of travel 
and study m Europe, settled in 1787 in Boston, where he was the 
first to practise as a professional architect Among his early 


works were the old Federal Street theatre (1793), the first play- 
house in New England, and the new ” State House (1798), 
For more than twenty-five years he was the most active architect 
in Boston, and at the same time took a leading part in the public 
life of the city. As chairman of the board of selectmen for 
twenty -one years (1797-1818), an important .position which 
made him practically chief magistrate, he exerted a strong 
influence in modernizing Boston, in providii^ for new systems 
of drainage and street-lighting, in reorganizing the police and 
fire departments, and in straightening and widening the streets. 
He was one of the promoters in 1787 of the voyage of the ship 
“Columbia,” which under command of Captain Robert Gray 
(1755-1806) was the first to carry the American flag round the 
world. In 1818 Bulfinch succeeded B. H. Latrobe (1764-1820) 
as architect of the National Capitol at Washington. He com- 
pleted the unfinished wings and central portion, constructing 
the rotunda from plans of his own after suggestions of his pre- 
decessor, and designed the new western approach and portico. 
In 1830 he returned to Boston, where he died on the r5th of 
April 1844. Bulfinch’s work was marked by sincerity, simplicity, 
refinement of taste and an entire freedom from affectation, and 
it greatly influenced American architecture in the early formative 
period. His son, Stephen Greenleaf Bulfinch (1809-1870), was 
a well-known Unitarian clergyman and author. 

See The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch (Boston, 1896). edited 
by his Rrand-daughter, and “ The Architects of the American 
Capitol.” by James Q. Howard, in The International Review, vol. i. 
(New York, 1874). 

BULGARIA, a kingdom of south-eastern Europe, situated in 
the north-east of the Balkan Peninsula, and on the Black Sea. 
From 1878 until the 5th of October 1908, Bulgaria was an 
autonomous and tributary principality, under the suzerainty 
of the sultan of Turkey. The area of the kingdom amounts to 
37,240 sq. m., and comprises the territories between the Balkan 
chain and the river Danube ; the province of Eastern Rumelia, 
lying south of the Balkans ; and the western highlands of 
Kiustendil, Samakov, Sofia and Trn. Bulgaria is bounded on 
the N. by the Danube, from its confluence with the Timok to 
the eastern suburbs of Silistria whence a line, forming the 
Rumanian frontier, is drawn to a point on the Black Sea coast 
10 m. S. of Mangalia. On the E. it is washed by the Black Sea ; 
on the S. the Turkish frontier, starting from a point on the coast 
about 12 m. S. of Sozopolis, runs in a south-westerly direction, 
crossing the river Maritza at Mustafa Pasha, and reaching the 
Arda at Adakali. The line laid down by the Berlin Treaty (1878) 
ascended the Arda to ishiklar, thence following the crest of 
Rhodope to the westwards, but the cantons of Krjali and 
Rupchus included in this boundary were restored to Turkey in 
1 886. The present frontier, passing to the north of these districts , 
reaches the watershed of Rhodope a little north of the Dospat 
valley, and then follows the crest of the Rilska Planina to the 
summit of Tchmi Vrkh, where the Servian, Turkish and Bul- 
garian territories meet. From this point the western or Servian 
frontier passes northwards, leaving Trn to the cast and Pirot to 
the west, reaching the Timok near Kiila, And following the course 
of that river to its junction with the Danube. The Berlin Treaty 
boundary was far from corresponding with the ethnological 
limits of the Bulgarian race, which were more accurately defined 
by the abrogated treaty of San Stefano (see below, under History). 
A considerable portion of Macedonia, the districts of Pirot and 
Vranya belonging to Servia, the northern half of the vilayet of 
Adrianople, and large tracts of the Dobrudja, are, according to 
the best and most impartial authorities, mainly inhabited by 
a Bulgarian population. 

Physical Features. — The most striking physical features arc two 
mountain-chains ; the Balkans, which run east and west through 
the heart of the country ; and Rhodope, which, for a considerabli* 
distance, forms its southern boundary. The Balkans constitute the 
southern half of the great semicircular range known a.s the anti- 
Dacian system, of which the Carpathians form the northern portion. 
This great chain is sundered at the Iron Gates by the passage of th(‘ 
Danube ; its two component parts present many pomts of resem- 
blance in their aspect and outline, geological formation and flora. 
The Balkans (ancient Hoemus) run idmost parallel to the Danube. 
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the mean interval being 6o m. ; the summits arc, as a rule, rounded, 
and tlie slopes gentle. The culminating points are in the centre of 
the range : Yumnikchdl (7835 ft.), Maragudiik (7808 ft.), and 
Kadimlia (74^4 ft.). The Balkans are known to the people of the 
country as the Stara Planina or " Old Mountain,” the adjective 
denoting their greater size a.s compared with that of the adjacent 
ranges ” Balkan ” is not a distinctive term, being applied by the 
Bulgarians, as well as the Turks, to all mountains. Closely parallel, 
on the south, arc the minor ranges of the Sredna Gora or Middle 
Mountains ” (highest summit 5167 ft.) and the Karaja Dagh, en- 
closing respectively the sh(‘ltered valleys of Karlovo and Kazanlyk. 
At its eastern extremity the Balkan chain divides into three ridges, 
the central terminating in the Black Sea at Cape EminO (” Haemus "), 
the northern forming the watershed between the tributaries of the 
Danube and the rivers falling directly into the Black Sea. The 
Rhodope, or southern group, is altogether distinct from the Balkans, 
with which, however, it is connected by the Malka Planina and the 
Ikhtiman hills, respectively west and cast of Sofia; it may be regarded 
as a continuation of the great Alpine system which traverses the. 
Peninsula from the Dinaric Alps and the Shar Planina on the west 
to the Shabkhana Dagh near the Aegean coast ; its sharjKjr outlines 
and pine- clad steeps reproduce the scenery of the Alps rather than 
that of the Balkans. The imposing summit of Mu.salli {9631 ft.), 
next to Olympus, the highest in the Peninsula, forms the centre-point 
of the group : it stands within the Bulgarian frontier at the head of 
tht‘ Mesta valley, on either side of which the Perin Dagh and the 
Despoto Dagh descend south and south-east respectively towards 
the Aegean. The chain of Rhodope proper radiates to the east ; 
owing to the retrocession of territory already mentioned, its central 
ridge no longer completely coincides with the Bulgarian boundary, 
but two of its principal’ summits, Sytk6 (7179 ft.) and Karlyk 
(6828 ft.), are within the frontier. Prom Musalli in a westeny 
direction extends the majestic range of the Rilska Planirta, enclosing 
in a picturesque valley the celebrated monastery of Rila ; many 
summits of this chain attain 7000 ft. Farther ’we.st, beyond the 
Struma valley, is the Osogovska Planina, culminating in Ruyen 
(7392 ft.). To the north of the Rilska Planina the almost isolated 
mass of Vitosha (7517 ft.) overhangs Sofia. Snow and ice remain 
in the .sheltered crevices of Rhodope and the Balkans throughout the 
summer. The fertile slope trending northwards from the Balkans 
to the Danube is for the most part gradual and broken by hills ; 
the eastern portion known as the Deli Orman, or *' Wild Wood,” is 
covered by forest, and thinly inhabited. The abrupt and sometimes 
precipitous character of the Bulgarian bank of the Danube contrasts 
with the swampy lowlands and lagoons of the Rumanian side. 
Northern Bulgaria is watered by the Lorn, Ogust, Iskr, Vid, Osem, 
Yantra and Eastern Lorn, all, except the Iskr, rising in the Balkans, 
and all flowing into the Danube. The channels of these rivers are 
deeply furrowed and the fall is rapid ; irrigation is consequently 


difficult and navigation impossible. The course of the Iskr is 
remarkable : rising in the Rilska Planina, the river descends into 
the basin of Bamako v, passing thence through a serpentine defile 
into the plateau of Sofia, where in ancient times it formed a lake ; 
it now forces its way through the Balkans by the picturesque gorse 
of Iskretz. Somewhat similarly the Deli, or “Wild,” Kamchik 
breaks the central chain of the ^mlkans near their eastern extremity 
and, uniting with the Great Kamchik. falls into the Black Sea. 
The Maritza, the ancient Hebrus. springs from the slopes of Musalli, 
and, with its tributaries, the Tunja and Arda, waters the wide plain 
of Eastern Rumelia. The Struma (ancient and modem Greek 
Strymon) drains the valley of Kiustendil, and, like the Mantza, 
flows into the Aegean. The elevated basins of Samakov (lowest 
altitude 3050 ft.). Trn (2325 ft.), Breznik [2460 ft.), Radomir (*065 
ft.), Sofia (1640 ft.), and Kiustendil (1540 ft.), are a peculiar feature 
of the western highlands. 

Geology. —The stratified formation presents a remarkable variety, 
almost all the systems being exemplified. The Archean, compost 
of gneiss and cry.stalline schists, and traversed by eruptive veins, 
extends over the greater part of the Eastern Rumelian plain, the 
Rilska Planina, Rhodope, and the adjacent ranges. North of the 
Balkans it appears only in the neighbourhood ot Berkovitza. The 
other earlier Palaeozoic systems are wanting, but the Carboniferous 
appears in the western Balkans with a continental facies (Kulm). 
Here anthracitiferous coal is found in beds of argillite and sandstone. 
Red sandstone and conglomerate, representing the Permian system, 
appear especially around the b^in of Sofia. Above these, in the 
western Balkans, are Mesozoic deposits, from the Trias to the upper 
Jurassic, also occurring in the central part of the range. The 
Cretaceous system, from the infra-Cretaceous Hauterivien to the 
Senonian, appears throughout the whole extent of Northern Bulgaria* 
from the summits of the Balkans to the Danube. Gosau beds aze 


found on the southern declivity of the chain. Flysch, representiiu 
both the Cretaceous and Eocene systems, is widely dutributed. 
The Eocene, or older Tertiary, further appears with nummulitic 
formations on both sides of the ea-stem Balkans ; the Oligocene 
only near the Black Sea coast at Burgas. Of the Neogene, or 
younger Tertiary, the Mediterranean, or earlier, stage appears 
hear Pleven (Plevna) in the Leithakalk and Tegel forms, and between 
Varna and Burgas with beds of spaniodons. as in the Crimea ; the 
Sarmatian stage in the plain of the Danube and in the districts of 
Siltstria and Varna. A rich mammaliferous deposit (HipparioH, 
Rhinoceros, Dinotherium. Mastodon, &c.) of this period has been found 
near Mesemvria. Other Neogene strata occupy a more limited ipeoe. 
The Quaternary era is represented by the typical loess, which covers 
most of the Danubian plain ; to its later epochs belong ^ alluvial 
deposits of the riparian districts with remains of the Vrsust Bquus,dcc., 
found in bone-caverns. Eruptive masses intrude in the Balkans and 
Sredna Gora, as well aa in me Archean fonnatkm of the southem 
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nui|irei«, presenting granite, syenite, diorite. diabase, quartz-porphyry, 
melaphyre, ]i{>ante. trachyte, andesite, basalt, &c. 

MtneraU. -The miner^ wealth ot Bulgaria is considerable, 
although, with the exception of coal, it remains largely unexploited. 
The minerals which are commercially valuable include gold (found 
in small quantities^, silver, graphite, galena, pyrite, marcasite. 
chalcosme. sphalerite, chalcopyritc, bomitc, cuprite, hematite, 
limonitc, ochre, chromite, magnetite, arurite, manganese, malachite, 
gypsum, &c. The combuhtibles are anthracititerous coal. coal, “brown 
coal “ and hgniti* 'I’lie lignite mines opened by the government at 
Pernik in 1801 yielded in J004 142,000 ton.s. Coal beds have been 
discovered at Wvna and elsewhere. 1‘hermal spnng.s, mostly 
aulpluireouh, exist in lorty-three localities along the southern slope 
of tin* Balkans, in Kliodope, and in the districts of Sofia and Kius- 
tendil ; maximum temperature at Zaparevo. near Dupnitza, i8o*5“ 
(Fahrenheit), at Sofia 118*4'. Many of these are lte(jtieiited now, 
as m Roman times, owing to their valuable therapeutic qualities. 
The mineral spnngs on Uie north oJ the Balkans are, with one 
exception (Vrshetz, neai Berkovitza), cold. 

Chmate. - The severity Oi the climate* of Bulgaria in comparison 
with that of other Kuropean regions of the .same latitude is attribut- 
able in part to th* numlier and exbmt oi it.s mountain rangtvs, m 
part to the general configuration of tlie Balkan Peninsula. Extreme 
heat in summi*! and coltl in winter, great local contrasts, and rapid 
transitions of temjieiature occur here as m the adjoining countries. 
The local contrasts are remarkable. In the districts extending 
from the Balkans to the Danube, wliich are exposed to the bitter 
north wind, the winter cold is inten.se. and the river, notwith- 
Htunding the volume and rapidity of its ciirieni. is lre(|iH*ntlv 
frozen over , the temperature has lieen known to fall to 24*^ below 
zero. Owing to the shelter aflord{*d by the Balkans agamst hot 
wutherly winds, the summer heat in this region is not unbearable ; 
its maximum is yci'\ The higJi tableland of Sofia is generally 
coi'ered with snow in the winter months ; it enjoys, however, a 
ttomewhat more ecj liable climate' than the northern district, the 
maximum temperafun* In-ing 8(/. the inininiuin 2*^ ; the air is 
biaciug, and the summer nights are cool and fresh. In the eustem 
districts the jiroximity ot the sea moderate.s the extremes oi heat and 
cold ; the sea is occasionally Irozi'u at Varna, The coast-line is 
exposed to violent north-east winds, and the Black Sea, tlie t^ptos 
or “ mho.spital)le sea ’’ of the (JreeUs, maintains its evil 
rqnitation for storms. I'lie sheltered jilain ol Eastern Ruinelia 
possesses a comjiaratively warm climate ; spring begins six weeks 
carliei than el.s«‘where in Bulgaria, and the vegetation is that of 
southern EiirojK'. In general the Bulgarian winter is short and 
severe ; the spring short, changeable and rainy ; the summer hot, 
but tempered by thunderstorms ; the autumn {vasen, “ the clear 
time “) magnihcently fine and sometim(?s prolonged into the month 
of Decembei . The mean tenqierature is 52 ’. The climate is healthy, 
especially m the mountainous districts. Malaria! fevrr prevails in 
the valley ol the Mantza. in the low-lymg regions' of the Black Sm 
coast, and even in the upland plain of Sofia, owing to neglect of 
(Irainage, 'Phe mean annual rainfall is 25*51) in, (Gabrovo. 41*73 ; 
Sofia, 27*08 ; Varna, 18*50). 

Fauna F'ew sjiecial features are noticeable in the Bulgarian 
fauna. Bears are still abunfiant in the higher mountain di.stncts, 
esiHicially m the Rilska I’lanina and Rhodope ; the Bulgarian bear 
is small and of brown colour, like that of tin* Garjiathians. Wolves 
are very numerous, and m winter commit great depredations even 
in till' larger country towns and villages ; in hard weather they 
have bt'tMi known to ajtproach the outskirts of Sofia . The govern- 
ment offers a reward for the destruction of lioth these animals. 
The riK‘ deer i.s found in all the forests, the red deer is less common ; 
the chamois haunts the higher regions of the Rilska l^’kinma, Rhodope 
and the Balkans The jackal {Cunts aureus) appears in the district 
of Burgas ; thi* lynx is .said to exist in the Sredna (iora ; the wiM 
lioar, otter, fox. badger, hare, wild cat. marten, polecat {Foetorius 
ffutorius ; the rare tiger |K)Jecat. Fnetorius sarmaticus, is also found), 
weasel and shrew*mou.se {Spermo^hilus r*Vt7/i/jf) are common. The 
beaver (Bulg. behr) appears to have been abundant in certain 
localities, e.g, Bebrovo, Bebresh, Jfec., but it is now apparently 
extinct. Snakes {Coluber nafrix and other sjiecies), vipers (Ft/>cf a 
betus and V. ammodxtes), and land and water tortoises are numerous. 
The domestic animals are the same as in the other countries of south- 
eastern Kurojie ; the fierce shaggy* grev shei'ji-dog leaves a lasting 
impression on most travellers in the interior. Fowls. e.specially 
tuncevs, are everywhere abundant, and gwaf numbers of geese 
may be seen m the Maslem villagi^s. The ornithology of Bulgaria 
is especially interesting. Eagles {Aquila impctialis and the rarer 
Aquila ftrfva), vultures {Vultur monachut, Gvps fulvus, Neophron 
perenopterus), owls, kites, and the smaller binls of prey are extra- 
ordinarily abundant ; singing birds are conscspiently rare. The 
lammergeier {GypaBius barbaius) is not uncommon. Immense flocks 
of wild swans, gec.se, pelicans, herons and other waterfowl haunt 
the Danube and the lagoons of the Black Sea coast. The cock of 
the woods {T^ao urogallus) is found in the Balkan and Rhodope 
forests. pheasant in the Tunja valley, the bustard {Otis 

tewa) in Rumelinn plain. Among the migratory* birds 

^ 'ifilKj^hich hibernates in the Maritza valley, woodcock. 
*nipe I the great spotted cuckoo (Civcyiffs glandaritts) is 


! an occasional visitant. The red starling {Pastor roseus) sometimes 
appears in large flights. The stork, which is never molested, add.s a 
picturesque feature to the Bulgarian village. Of frcsh-w’ater fish, 
the sturgeon {Acipenser sturw and A. huso), sterlet, salmon {Salmo 
hucho),^ and carj) are found in the Danube ; the mountain streams 
abound in trout. The Black Sea supplies turlxit, mackerel, &c, ; 
dolphin-s and flying fish may sometimes be seen. 

Flora . — In regard to its flora the country may lie divided into (i) 
the northern plain sloping from the Balkans to the Danube. (2) the 
southern plain between the Balkans and Rhodope, (3) the districts 
adjoining the Black Sea, (4) the elevated basins of Sofia, Samakov 
and Kiii.stendil, (5) the Alpine and sub-Alpme regions of the Balkans 
and the southern mountain group. In the first-mentioned region 
the vegetation resembles that of the Rus.sian and Rumanian steppes ; 
in I he spring the country is adorned with the flowers of the crocus! 
orchis, iris, tulip and other bulbous plants, which in summer give 
way to tall grasses, umi^clliferous growths, dianthi, astragali, A'c. 
In the more sheltered district south of the Balkans the richer vegeta- 
tion recalls that of the neighbourhood of Constantinople and the 
adjacent parts of Asia Minor. On the Black Sea coast many^ types 
of the Crimean, Transcaucasian and even the Mediterranean Hora 
l>resent themselves. The plateaus of Sofia and Samakov furnish 
specimens of sub-alpine plants, while the vine disappears ; the 
hollow of Kiustendil, owmg to its southerly aspect, affords the 
vegetation of the Macedonian vallevs. The flora of the Balkaas 
corresponds with that of the Carpathians ; the Kila and Rhodope 
group is rich m purely indigenous types combined with those of the 
central European Aljxs and the mountains of Asia Minor. The 
Alpine types are often represented by variants . c.g. the Campanula 
alpma by the Campanula orbclica, the Primula favinosa by the 
Primula froudosa and P. extgua, the Gentiana germanica by the 
Gent tan a bulgarica. 6 lq. The soutliern mountain group, in common, 
perhaps, with the unexplored highlands of Macedonia, presents many 
isolated types, unknown elsewhere in Europe, and in some case.s 
corresponding with those of the Caucasus. Among the more 
characteristic genera ol the Bulgarian flora are the lollowing 
C^ttaurca, Cirsium, Linaria, St tophulana, Verbuscum, lhanihus, 
Silent', Tnfolium, Euphorbia, CyUsus, Astragalus, Ornithogalum, 
Allium, Crocus, Jns, Thymus, Umhcllifern, Seditm, Ilvpcruum, 
Soafnosa, Ranunculus, On.his. Ophrys. 

/•V»>rs/.\. -The pnncijial lorest trees are Hit* oak, lieech, ash. elm, 
walnut, cornel, poplar, pine and juniper The oak is universal 
in tin* thickets, but large speciimms are now rarely lound. Maguiii- 
cent forests ol beech clothe the valleys of the higher Balkans and the 
Rilska Plamna ; the northern declivity ol the Balkans is, in general, 
well wooded, but the southern slope is bare. The walnut anil clu'st- 
nut are mainly confined to eastern Rumelia. Conili'is 
silvesiris, Ptcea excclsa, Pinus lancis, Pinus mughus) are rare in the 
Balkans, but abundant in the higher regions of thi; southern mountain 
grrnip. where the Pinus pnue, otherwise |H*culiar U> the Ilimalavas, 
also flourishes. The wild lilac forms a beautitul f<*atiir( in tlie "!)nn,g 
landscapi* !^^ dd truit tret's, such a.s the ajiple, jx'ar and jduni, are 
common. 'J'he vast loresls ol the middh' ages disajijieared under 
the supine Turkish administration, which took no mt'asures ior tlieir 
protection, and even destroyed the woods in the neighbourhood of 
towns and highways m order to dejirivt' brigands ol slieller A law 
passt'tf in 1889 prohibits disforesting, limits the right of cutting timber, 
and places the state lore.sts under the control ol iusju'ctors .\ctorfl- 
iiig to official stati.stics, 11.640 stj. m. or about 30 ot the w'hoh 
su}x*rficie.s of the kingdom, arc under lorest, but the greater portion 
of this area is covered only by brushwood and scrub 'Phe beautiful 
fore.sts of the Rila district are rapidly disajipearing under exploitation. 

Agriculture, — Agriculture, the main source of wealth to the 
country, is still in an extremely primitive condition. The ignor- 
ance and conservatism of tin.' peasantry^ the habits engendered 
by widespread insecurity and the fear of jofficial rapacity under 
Turkish rule, insufficiency of communications, want of capital, 
and in .some districts sparsity of population, have all tended to 
retard the development of this most important industry. The 
peasants cling to traditional usage, and huik with suspicion on 
modern implements and new-fangled modes of production. 
The plough is of a primeval type, rotation of crops is only 
partially practised, and the use of manure is almost unknown. 
The government has sedulously endeavoured to introduce more 
enlightened methods and ideas by the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools, the appointment of itinerant profe.ssors and in- 
sfKjctors, the distribution of better kinds of seeds, improved 
implements, Efforts have been made to improve the breeds 
of native cattle and horses, and stallions have been introduced 
from Hungary and distributed throughout the countr\\ Oxen 
and buffaloes are the principal animals of draught ; the buffalo, 
which was apparently introduced from Asia in remote times, 
is much prized by the peasant.s for its patience and strength ; 
it is, however, somewhat delicate and requires much care. In 
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the eastern districts camels are also employed. The Bulgarian 
horses are small, but remarkably hardy, wiry and intelligent ; 
they are as a rule unfitted for draught and cavalry purposes. 
The best sheep are found in the district of Kamobat in Eastern 
Rumelia. The number of goats in the country tends to decline, a 
relatively high tox being imposed on these animals owing to the 
injur)' they inflict on young trees. The average price of oxen 
is Is each, draught oxen £12 the pair, buffaloes £14 the pair, 
cows £2, horses £6, sheep, 7s., goats 5s. each. The principal 
cereals are wheat, maize, rye, barley, oats and millet. The 
cultivation of maize is increasing in the Danubian and eastern 
districts. Rice-fields are found in the neighbourhood of Philippo- 
polis. Cereals represent about 80% of the total exports. 
Besides grain, Bulgaria produces wine, tobacco, attar of roses, 
silk and cotton. The quality of the grape is excellent, and could 
the peasants be induced to abandon their highly primitive mode 
of wine-making the Bulgarian vintages would rank among the 
best Euroj>ean growths. The tolmcro, which is not of the highest 
quality, is grown in considerable quantities for home consumption 
and only an insignificant amount is exported. The best tobacco- 
fields in Bulgaria are on the northern slopes of Rhodope, but the 
southern declivity, which produces the famous Kavala growth, 
is more adapted to the cultivation of the plant. The rose-fields of 
Kazanlyk and Karlovo lie in the sheltered valleys between the 
Balkans and llu* parallel chains of the Sredna Gora and Karaja 
Dagh. About 6000 tb of the rose-essence is annually exported, 
being valued from £12 to £14 per 11 ). Beetroot is cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of Sofia. Sericulture, formerly an im- 
portant industry, has declined owing to disease among the 
silkworms, but efforts are l)eing made to revive it with promise 
of success, ('otton is grown in the southern districts of Eastern 
Rumelin. 

Peasant proprietorship is universal, the small freeholds averag- 
ing about 18 acres each. There are scarcely any large estates 
owned by indisiduals, but some of the monasteries possess 
considerable domains. The large ichiftikSf or farms, formerly 
belonging to Turkish landowners, have been divided among the 
peasants. The rural proprietors enjoy the right of pasturing 
their cattle on the t'ommon lands l)elonging to each village, and 
of cutting wood in the state forests. They live in a condition 
of rude comfort, and poverty is practically unknown, except in 
the towns. A peculiarly interesting feature in Bulgarian agricul- 
tural life is the zadruga, or house-community, a patriarchal 
institution apparently dating from prehistoric times. Family 
groups, sometimes numbering several dozen persons, dwell 
together on a farm in the observance of strictly communistic 
principles. The association is ruled by a house-father (domakifij 
starch hi Ji a), and a house-mother (domakima), who assign to the 
members their respective tasks. In addition to the farm work 
the members often practise various trades, the proceeds of which 
are paid into the general treasury. The community sometimes 
includes a priest, whose fees for baptisms, &c., augment the 
common fund. The national aptitude for combination is also 
displayed in the associations of market gardeners (gradinarski 
dfuzhini, idif), who in the spring leave their native districts for 
the purpose of cultivating gardens in the neighbourhood of some 
town, either in Bulgaria or abroad, returning in the autumn, 
when they divide the profits of the enterprise ; tlie number of 
persons annually thus engaged probably exceeds 1 0,000. Associa- 
tions for various agricultural, mining and industrial undertakings 
and provident societies are numerous ; the handicraftsmen 
in the towns are organized in esnajs or gilds. 

Manufactures,— development of manufacturing enterprise 
on a large scale has been retarded by want of capital. The 
principal establishments for the native manufactures of aha and 
shayak (rough and fine homespuns), and of gaiian (braided 
embroidery) are at Sliven and Gabrovo respectively. The 
Bulgarian homespuns, which are made of pure wool, are of 
admirable quality. The exportation of textiles is almost ex- 
clusively to l\irkey : value in 1896, £104,046 ; in 1898, £144,726 ; 
in 1904, £108,685. Unfortunately the home demand for native 
fabrics is diminishing owing to foreign competition ; the smaller 


textile industries are declining, and the picturesque, durable 
and comfortable costume of the country is givm way to cheap 
ready-made clothing imported from Austria, ’uie government 
has endeavoured to stimulate the home industry by ordering all 
persons in its employment to wear the native cloth, and the 
army is .supplied almost exclusively by the factories at Sliven. 
A great number of small distilleries exist throughout the country ; 
there are breweries in all the principal towns, tanneries at 
Sevlievo, Varna, &c., numerous corn-mills worked by water and 
steam, and sawmills, turned by the mountain torrents, in the 
Balkans and Rhodope. A certain amount of foreign capital has 
been invested in industrial enterprises ; tlie most notable are 
sugar-refineries in the neighbourhood of Sofia and Philippopolis, 
and a cotton-spinning mill at Varna, on which an English 
company has expended about £60,000. 

Commerce,— usages of internal commerce have been 
considerably modified by the development of communications. 
The primitive system of barter in kind still exists in the rural 
districts, but is gradually disappearing. The great fairs {pandiri^ 
Trav 7 jyvfms) held at Eski-Jumaia, Dobritch and other towns, 
which formerly attracted multitudes of foreigners as well as 
natives, have lost much of their importance ; a considerable 
amount of business, however, is still transacted at these gather- 
ings, of which ninety-seven were held in 1 898. The principal seats 
of the export trade are Varna, Burgas and Baltchik on the Black 
Sea, and Svishtov, Rustchuk, Nikopolis, Silistria, Rakhovo, 
and Vidin on the Danube. The chief centres of distribution for 
imports are Varna, Sofia, Rustchuk, Philippopolis and Burgas. 
Al)out 10 % of the exports passes over the Turkish frontier, but 
the government is making great efforts to divert the trade to 
Varna and Burgas, and important harbour works have been 
carried out at both these ports. The new port of Burgas was 
formally opened in 1904, that of Varna in 1906. 

In 1887 the total value of Bulgarian foreign commerce was 
/4, 410, 589. The following table gives the values for the six years 
ending 1904. Tlie great fluctimtions in the ex|)orts are due to the 
variations of the han^est. on which the prosperity of the country 
practically depends 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total 


£ 

1 

i 

1899 

2,i38.f>84 


4 .. 545.«07 

1900 


1,853,684 

4,012,989 

1901 

3 .. 3 H). 79 o 

2.801.762 1 

6,112,552 

1902 

4.M7.381 

2.849,059 I 

7.996.44^' 

1903 

4.322.945 

.b 272, 103 

7,505.048 

1904 

6 . 3 » 4 . 7 . 5 ^’ 

5 .i 87 - 5^^.1 

1 tL 492,339 


The principal exjjorts are cereals, live stock, homespuns, hides, 
cheese, eggs, attar ol roses. Exports to the United Kingdom in 
if^K> were valued at : in 1904 at /989,i27. The principal 

imports are t<*xtiles, metal goods, colonial goods, implements, 
furniture, leather, petroleum. Imports from the United Kingdom in 
J900, ; in 1904, £ 793 . 972 - 

The National Bank, a state institution with a capital of £400,000, 
has its central establishment at Sofia, and branches at Philippopolis, 
Ru.stchuk, Varna, Trnovo and Burgas. Besides conducting the 
ordinary banking ojxTation.s. it issues loans on mortgage. Four 
other banks have been founded at Sofia by groups of foreign and 
native capilalist.s. There are st'vera) private banks in the country. 
The Imperial Ottoman Dank and the Industrial Bank of Kiev have 
branches at Philippopolis and Sofia re^ectively. The agricultural 
chests, founded by Midhai Pasha in 1803. and reorganized in 1894, 
have done much to rescue tlic peasantry from the hands of usurers. 
They serve as treasuries for the local administration, accept deposits 
at interest, and make loans to the peasants on mortgage or the 
security of two solvent landowners at 8 %. Their capital in 1887 
was £569,260 ; in 1904. £1,440,000. Since 1893 they have been 
constituted a.s the “ Bulgarian Agricultural Bank " ; the central 
direction is at Sofia. The post-office savings bank, established 1896. 
had in 1905 a capital of £1,360,560. 

There are over 200 registered provident societies in the country. 
The legal rate of interest is 10 %, but much higher rates are not 
uncommon. 

Bulgaria, like the neighbouring states of the Peninsula, has 
adopted the metric system . T urkish weights and measures, however, 
are still largely employed in local commerce. The monetary unit 
is the lev, or " lion ’ (pi. leva), nominally equal to the franc, with its 
submultipic the stoHnha (pi. -hi), or centime. The coinage consists 
ol nickel and bronze coins (2|, 5, xo and 20 stoHnhi) and silver 
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(30 sifitinki ; i, 2 and 5 leva). A «old coinage was struck in 16(93 
with pit-ceH corresponding to tboso ot the Latin Union. The Turkish 
pound and ioreign gold coins are also in general circulation. The 
National Bank issue.s notes for 5, 10. 20. 50 and 100 leva, payable in 
gold. Notes payable in silver arc also issued. 

Ftnanoe.- -It is only jTo.ssible here to deal with Bulgarian finance 
prior to the declaration ot independence in 1008. At the outset of 
Its career the principality was practically unencumbered with any 
debt, external or internal. The stipulations ot the Berlin Treaty 
(Art. ix.) with regard to the payment of a tribute to the sultan and 
the aasumptiou of an " erjuitable proportion ’ of the Ottoman Debt 
were never carried into effect. In 1883 the claim of Russia for the 
expen-ses of the occupation (under Art. xx. of the treaty) was fixed 
at 20,345.625 fr. (X 1,061,820) payable m annual instalments of 
2.roo,ofH> fr.'(^84,fx>o). The union with Eastern Rumelia in 1885 
entailed liability for the obligations of that province consisting of an 
annual tribute to Turkey of 2,951,000 fr. 18,040) and a loan of 
3,375,000 fr. (£135,000) contracted with the Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
in 1888 the purcha.se of tin V'arna- Kustchuk railway was effected 
by the issue of treasury bonds at 0 % to the vendors. In 1889 a 
loan of 30,000,000 fr {£ i ,200,000) bearing 6 % mtere.st was contracted 
with the Vienna Landerbank and Bankverein at 85^. In 1892 a 
further 6% loan of 142,780,000 fr. (£5,711,200) wa.s contracted 
with the Landerbank at 83. 86 and 89. In 1902 a 5 % loan ol 
iof),ooo,ooo fr. (£4.240,000), secured on the tobacco dues and the 
stamp-tax, was contracted with the Banque dc I’fetaf de Russie 
and the Banejue de Pans et dcs Pays Bas at 81 for the purpose of 
consolidating the floating debt, and in 1904 a 5 of 99,980,000 

fr. (£3,999,200) at 82, with the .same guarantees, was contracted 
with the last-nanu'd bank mainly for the purchase of war material 
in France and the construction of railways. In January 1906 the 
national debt stood as follows : — Outstanding amount of the con- 
solidated loans, 363.070,500 ti. (£14,522,820); internal debt, 
J5<bo3,774 fr. (£624,151) ; Eastern Rumelian debt. 1.910,208 
(£76,408). In February J907 a 4A % loan of 145,000,000 fr. at 85, 
secured on the surplus proceeds of the revenues already pledged to 
the loans ot 1902 and 1904. was contracted with the Banque de Pans 
et des Pays Bas associated with some German and Austrian bank;: 
for tin* conversion of the loans of i888 and i88() (requiring about 
S3,ooo,ooo fr.) and for railway construction and other purposes. 
The total external d<‘bt was thus raised to upwards of 450,000,000 fr. 
The Eastern Kumelian tribute and the rent of the Sarambey- 
Belovo railway, if capitalized at 6 %, would represent a further sum 
of 30,919,100 fr. (£2,t»3(>,765). The national debt was not dis- 
proportionately great in comparison with annual r<' venue. After 
the union with Eastern Rumelia the budget receijits increased from 
40,803.262 leva (£1.635,730) in 1886 to 119.655,507 leva (£4.786,220) 
in 1904 ; the estimated revenue for 1905 was iii,92o,cx)o leva 
(^4,476,800), of which 41,179,000 (£1,647,160) were denved from 
direct and 38,610,000 (£1.544.400) from indirect taxation; the 
estimated expenditure was 1 1 1 ,903,281 leva (£4,470, 1 31 ), the principal 
items being : public debt, 31,317,346 (£1,252,693) ; army, 26,540.720 
(£1,061,628) ; education, 10.402,470 (£416,098); public works, 
14,461,171 (£578.446) ; interior, 7,559,517 (£302,380). The actual 
receipts in 1905 were 127,011,393 leva. In 18(15 direct taxation, 
whicn pressed heavily on the agricultural class, was diminished and 
indirect taxation (import duties and excise) considerably increased. 
In i9of) direct taxation amounted to 9 fr. 92 c,. indirect to 8 fr. 58 c., 
per head of the |Kjpulation. The financial difhculti(*s in which the 
country was involved at the close of the 19th century were attribui 
able not to excessive indebtedness but to heavy outlay on public 
works, the army, and education, and to the maintenance of an 
unnecessary nnmlier of officials, the economic situation being 
aggravated liy a succession of bad harvests. The war budget during 
ten years (1888-1897) absorbed the large sum of 275,822,017 leva 
{£**•033, 300) or 3.377 % of the whole national income within that 
penod. In subsetiuent years military expenditure continued to 
increase ; the total during the period since the union with Easteni 
Rumelia amounting to 59<), 520,698 leva (£25,980,800). 

Communkaiions, — In 1878 the only railway in Bulgaria was the 
Rustchuk- Varna line (137 m.), constructed by an English company 
in 1867. In Eastern Rumelia the line from Sarambey to Philip- 
popolis and the Turkish frontier (lai m.), with a branch to Yamboli 
j^> m ), had been built by Baron Hirsch in ifl73, and leased by the 
Turkish government to the Oriental Railways Company until 1958. 
It was taken over by the Bulgarian government in 1908 (see History. 
below). The construction of a railway from the Servian frontier 
at Tiaribrod to the Eastern Rumelian frontier at Vakarel was 
in^sed on the principality by the Berlia Treaty, but political 
dimculties intervened, and the ‘line, which touches Sofia, was not 
completed till j888. In that year the Bulgarian government seized 
the short connecting line Beiovo-Sarambey belonging to Turkey, 
and railway communication between Constantinople and the 
western capital.s was established,, Since that time great progress 
has been made in railway cdiitibction. In. 2888, 240 m. of state 
railways were open to trafifijqi In 1899, 777 m. ; hi 1902, 880 m. 
Up to October 1908 all thete.mes were worked by the state, and. 
with the exception of the Bpb^-Sarambey line (29 m.), which was 
worked under a conventihC Turkey, were its property. The 
eomplotiiM of th<' importwl^ Radomir-Sofia-Shnmen (November 
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1899) opened up the rich agricultural district between the Balkans 
and the Danube and connected Varna with the capital. Branches 
to Samovit and Rustchuk establish connexion with the Rumanian 
railway system on the oppo.site side of the river. It was hoped, 
with the consent of the Turkish government, to extend the line 
Sofia- Radomir- Kiustendil to Uskiib, and thus to secure a direct 
route to Salonica and the Aegean. Road communication Is still in 
an unsati.siactory condition. Roads are divided in^o three classes : 
“ state roads," or main highways, maintained by the government ; 
“ district roads " maintained by the district councils ; and “ inter- 
village roads " {mezhduselski shosseta), maintained by the communes. 
Repairs are effected by the corvie system with requisitions of material. 
There are no canals, and inland navigation is confined to the Danube. 
The Austrian Donaudampschiffahrtsgesellschaft and the Russian 
Gagarine steamship company compete for the river traffic ; the grain 
trade is largely served by steamers belonging to Greek merchants. 
The coasting trade on the Black Sea is carried on by a Bulgarian 
steamship company ; the steamers of the Austrian Doyd, and other 
foreign companies call at Varna, and occasionally at Burgas. 

The development of postal and telegraphic communication lias 
been rapid. In 1886, 1,468,494 letters were posted, in 1903, 29,063.043. 
Receipts of posts and telegraphs in 1886 were £40,975, m 1903 
£134,942. In 1903 there were 3261 ro. of telegraph lines and 531 m. 
01 telephones. 

Towns, — The principal towns of Bulgaria are Sofia, the 
capita! (Bulgarian Sredetz, a name now little used), pop. in 
January igo6, 82,187 ; Philippopolis, the capital of Eastern 
Rumelia (Bulg. P/wi/rv), pop. 45,572 ; Varna, 37,1 55 ; Rustchuk 
(Bulg. Russe), 33,552 ; Sliven, 25,049 ; Shumla (Bulg. Shumen), 
22,290 ; Plevna (Bulg. Pleven)^ 21,208 ; Stara-Zagora, 20,647 ; 
Tatar-Pazarjik, 17,549 ; Vidin, 16,168 ; Yamboh (Greek 
Hyampolis), 15,708; Dobritch (Turkish Hajiolu-Pazarjik), 
15,369 ; Haskovo, 15,061 ; Vratza, 14,832 ; Stanimaka (Greek 
Stenimachos), 14,120 ; Razgrad, 23,783 ; Sistovtt(Bulg. Svishtov)^ 
13,408 ; Burgas, 12,846 ; Kiustendil, 12,353 ; Trnovo, the 
ancient capital, 12,171. All these are described in separate 
articles. 

Population. — The area of northern Bulgaria is 24,535 SQ* J 
of Eastern Rumelia 12,705 sq. m. ; of united Bulgaria, 37,240 
sq. m. According to the census of the 12th of Januar>^ 190O, 
the population of northern Bulgaria was 2,853,704 ; of Eastern 
Rumelia, 1,174,535 ; of united Bulgaria, 4,028,239 or 88 per 
sq. m. Bulgaria thus ranks between Rumania and Portugal 
in regard to area; between the Netherlands and Switzerland 
in regard to population : in density of population it may 
be compared with Spain and Greece. 

The first census of unilecl Bulgaria was taken in 1888 : it gave 
the total population as 3,154,375. In January 1893 the population 
was 3,310,713 ; in January igoi, 3,744,283. 

The movement of the population at intervals of five years has 
been as follows ; 


Year. 

Marriages. 

Births 

(living). 

1 btill- 
! born. 

1 

Deaths. 

Natural 

Increase.’ 

1882 

19.795 

74,642 

i 300 

38,884 

35 . 75 « 

1887 

20,089 

83.179 

1 144 

'39,396 j 

! 4.3.783 

1892 

27.553 

117,883 

32; 

103. 55 » 

14.333 

1897 

29.227 

149,631 

i 858 

90,134 

: 59.497 

1002 

36,041 

149.542 

823 

QT.093 

i 58.44(1 


The death-rate shows a tendency to rise. In the five years 1882- 
1886 the mean death-rate was i8*o per 1000 ; in 1887-1891, 20*4 ; 
in 1892 1896. 27*0; in 1897-1902, 23'92, Infant mortality is high, 
especially among the peasants. Aa the Ie.ss healthy infants rarely 
survive, the adult population is in general robust, hardy and long- 
lived. The census of January 1901 gives 2719 persons of 100 years 
and upwards. Young men, as a rule, marry before the age of twenty- 
five, girls before eighteen. The number of illegitimate births is 
inconsiderable, averaging only 0*12 of the total. The population 
according to sex in 1901 is given as 1,909,567 males ana 1,834,716 
females, or 51 males to 49 females. A somewhat similar disparity 
may be observed in the other countries of the Peninsula. Cla,S 3 ified 
according to occupation, 2,802,603 persons, or 74*85 *Jo of the popula- 
tion. are engaged in agriculture ; 360,834 in vanous productive 
industries ; 118,824 in the service of the government or the exercise 
of lilicral professions, and 148,899 in commerce. The population 
according to race cannot be stated with absolute accuracy, but it is 
approximately shown by the census of T901, which mves the various 
nationalities according to language as follows : — Bulgars, 2.888.219 ; 
Turks, 531,240; Rumans, 71,063; Greeks, 66.635; Gipsies 
(Tzigane^. S9.549 ; Jews (Spanish speaking), 33,661 ; Tatan, 

2 Excess of births over deaths. 
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18.884 : Armenians, 14,581 ; other nationalities. 30.451. The 
Bulgarian inhabitants of- the Peninsula beyond the limits of tlie 
principality may. perhap.s, be estimated at 1,500,000 or 1.600,000, 
and the grand total of the race possibly reaches 5,500,000. 

Ethnology . — The Bulgarians, who constitute 77-14 % of the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, are found in their purest type in 
the mountain districts, the Ottoman conquest and subsequent 
colonization having introduced a mixed population into the 
plains. 

The devastation of the country which followed the Turkish 
invasion resulted in the extirpation or flight of a large proportion 
of the Bulgarian inhabitants of the lowlands, who were replaced 
by Turkish colonists. The mountainous districts, however, 
retained their original population and sheltered large numbers 
of the fugitis es. The passage of the Turkish armies during the 
wars with Austria, Poland and Russia led to further Bulgarian 
emigrations. The flight to the Banal, where 22,000 Bulgarians 
still remain, took place in 1730. At the beginning of the 19th 
century^ the majority of the population of the Eastern Rumelian 
plain was Turkish. The Turkish colony, however, declined, 
partly m consequence of the drain caused by military service, 
while the Bulgarian remnant increased, notwithstanding a 
considerable emigration to Bessarabia before and after the 
Russo-l’urkish campaign (jf 1828. Efforts were made by the 
l^orte to strengthen the Moslem element by planting colonie.s of 
Tatars in i86i and Circassians in 1864. The advance of the 
Russian army in 1877-1878 caused an enormous exodus of the 
Turkish population, of which only a small proportion returned 
to settle permanently. The emigration continued after the 
conclusion of peace, and is still in progress, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Bulgarian government to arrest it. In twenty ! 
years (1870-1899), at least 150,000 Turkish peasants left 
Bulgaria. Much of the land "thus abandoned still remains 
unoccupied. On the other hand, a considerable influx of 
Bulgarians from Macedonia, the vilayet of Adrianople, 
Bessarabia, and the Dobrudja took place within the same period, 
and the inhabitants of the mountain villages show a tendency 
to migrate into the richer districts of the jilains. 

1 ’hc nortlu'rn slopes of the Balkans from Belogradchik to 
Elena are inhabited almost exclusively by Bulgarians ; in 
Eastern Rumclia the national element is strongest in the Sredna 
Oora and Rhodope. Possibly the most genuine representatives 
of the race are the Pomaks or Mahommedan Bulgariaiw, whose 
conversion to Islam preserved their women from the licence of 
the 'I'lirkish conqueror ; they inhabit the highlands of Rhodope 
and certain districts in the neighbourhood of Ixivtcha (Lovetch) 
and Plevna. Retaining their Bulgarian speech and m^y 
ancient national usages, they may be compared with the in- 
digenou.s Cretan, Bosnian and Albanian Moslems. The Pomaks 
in the principality are estimated at 26,000, but their numbers are 
declining. In the north-eastern district between the Yantra and 
the Black Sea the Bulgarian race is as yet thinly represented ; 
most of the inhabitants are Turks, a quiet, submissive, agricultural 
population, which unfortunately shows a tendency to emigrate. 
The Black Sea coast is inhabited by a variety of races. The 
Greek element is strong in the maritime towns, and displays its 
natural aptitude for navigation and commerce. The GagSuzi, a 
peculiar race of Turkish-speaking Christians, inhabit the littoral 
from Cape Emini* to Cape Kaliakra: they are of Turanian 
origin and descend from the ancient Kumani. The valleys of the 
Maritza and Arda are occupied by a mixed population consisting 
of Bulgarians, Greeks and Turks ; the principal Greek colonies 
are in Stanimaka, Kavakly and Philippopolis, The origin of the 
peculiar Shop tribe which inhabits the mountain tracts of Sofia, 
Breznik and Radomir is a mystery. The Shops are conceivably 
a remnant of the aboriginal race which remained undisturbed in 
its mountain home during the Slavonic and Bulgarian incursions : 
thev cling with much tenacity to their distinctive customs, 
apparel and dialect. The considerable Vlach or Ruman colony 
in the Danubian districts dates from the 18th century, when 
large numbers of Walachian peasants sought a refuge on Turkish 
lou from the tyranny of the boyars or nobles : the department 
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of Vidin alone contains 36 Ruman villages with a population of 
30,550. Especially interesting is the race of nomad shepherds 
from the Macedonian and the Aegean coast who come in 
thousands every summer to pasture their flocks on the Bulgarian 
mountains ; they are divided into two tribes — the Kutao^achs, 
or lame Vlachs,’* who speak Rumanian, and the Hellenized 
Karakatchans or ** black shepherds (compare the Morlachs, or 
Mavro-vlachs, fmvftoi i8A.ax<s, of Dalmatia), who speak Greek. 
The Tatars, a peaceable, industrious race, are chiefly found in the 
neighbourhood of Varna and Silistria ; they were introduced as 
colonists by the Turkish government in i86i. They may be 
reckoned at 1 2,000. The gipsies, who arc scattered in considerable 
numbers throughout the country, came into Bulgaria in the 
14th century. ITiey are for the most part Moslems, and retain 
their ancient Indian speech. They live in the utmost poverty, 
occupy separate cantonment.s in the villages, and are treated as 
outcasts by the rest of the population, liie Bulgarians, being of 
mixed origin, possess few salient physical characteristics. The 
Slavonic type is far less pronounced than among the kindred 
races ; the Ugrian or Finnish cast of features occasionally asserts 
itself in the central Balkans. The face is generally oval, the nose 
straight, the jaw somewhat heavy. The men, as a rule, are 
rather below middle height, compactly built, and, amo^ the 
peasantry, very muscular ; the women are generally deficient in 
beauty and rapidly grow old. The upper class, the so-called 
inteUigenzia^ is physically very inferior to the rural population. 

National Character . — The character of the Bulgarians presents 
a singular contrast to that of the neighbouring nations. Less 
quick-witted than the Greeks, less prone to idealism than the 
Servians, less apt to assimilate the externals of civilization than 
the Rumanians, they possess in a remarkable degree the qualities 
of patience, perseverance and endurance, with the capacity for 
laborious effort peculiar to an agricultural race. The tenacity 
and determination with which they pursue their national aims 
may eventually enable tl\em to vanquish their more brilliant 
competitors in the struggle for hegemony in the Peninsula. 
Unlike most southern races, the Bulgarians are reserved, taciturn, 
phlegmatic, unresponsive, and extremely suspicious of foreigners. 
The peasants are industrious, peaceable and orderly ; 
vendetta, as it exists in Albania, Montenegro and Macedonia, 
and the use of the knife in quarrels, so common in southern 
Europe, are alike unknown. The tranquillity of rural life has, 
unfortunately, been invaded by the intri^es of political agitators, 
and bloodshed is not uncommon at elections. All classes practise 
thrift bordering on parsimony, and any display of wealth is 
generally resented. The standard of sexual morality is high, 
especially in the rural districts ; the unfaithful wife is an object 
of public contempt, and in former times was punished with death. 
Marriage ceremonies are elaborate and protracted, as is the case 
in most primitive communities; elopements are frequent, but 
usually t^e place with the consent of the parents on both sides, 
in order to avoid the expense of a regular wedding. The principal 
amusement on Sundays and holidays is the chord (xopd^X which 
is danced on the village green to the strains of the gatda or 
bagpipe, and the gusla, a rudimentary fiddle. The Bulgarians 
are religious in a simple way, but not fanatical, and the influence 
of the priesthood is limited. Many ancient superstirions linger 
among the peasantry, such as the belief in the vampire and the 
evil eye ; witches and necromancers are numerous and are 
much consulted. 

Government.— hu]^eiTh is a constitutional monwchy j by 
Art. iii. of the Berlin Treaty it was declared hereditary in the , 
family of a prince “ freely elected by the population and ooi|» 
firmed by the Sublime Porte with the assent of the poweii/' 
According to the constitution of Tmovo, voted by the Assembly 
of Notables on the 29th of April 1879, revised by the Grand 
Sobranye on the 27th of May 1893, and modified by the pro- 
clamation of a Bulgarian kii^dom on the 5th of October 1908, 
the royal dignity Ascends in the direct male line. The king 
most profess the Orthodox faith, only the first elec^ swei^ign 
and his immediate heir beinp released from tha obll||[atton. 
The legislative power is vested m the king in conjunction with the 

IV. 25 a 
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national assembly ; he is supreme head of the army, supervises 
the executive power, and represents the country in its foreign 
relations. In case of a minority or an interregnum, a regency 
of three persons is appointed. The national representation 
is embodied in the Sobranye, or ordinary assembly (Bulganan, 
SUbranie, the Russian form Sobranye being usually employed 
by foreign writers), and the Grand Sobranye, which is convoked 
ifi extraordinary circumstances. The Sobranye is elected by 
manhood suffrage, in the proportion of i to 20,000 of the 
population, for a term of five years. Every Bulgarian citizen 
who run read and write and has completed his thirtieth year 
is eligible as a deputy. Annual sessions are held from the 27th 
of October to the 27th of December. All legislative and financial 
measures must first be discussed and voted by the Sobranye 
and then sanctioned and promulgated by the king. The govern- 
ment is responsible to the Sobranye, and the ministers, whether 
deputies or not, attend its sittings. The Grand Sobranye, which 
is elected in the proportion of 2 to every 20,000 inhabitants, 
is convoked to elect a new king, to appoint a regency, to sanction 
a change in the constitution, or to ratify an alteration in the 
boundaries of the kingdom. The executive is entru.sted to 
a cabinet of eight memliers— the ministers of foreign affairs and 
religion, finance, justice, public works, the interior, commerce 
and agriculture, education and war. Local administration, 
which is organized on the Belgian model, is under the control 
of the minister of the interior. The country is divided into 
twenty-two departments pi. okrUzi), each administered 

liy a prefect (uprdviiel), assisted by a departmental council, 
and eighty-four sub-prefectures (okolia), each under a sub-prefect 
(okoliiski natchdlnik). The number of these functiouajies is 
excessive. 'Hie four principal towns have each in addition a 
prefect of police (gradonatchalmk) and one or more commissaries 
{pristav). The gendarmery numliers about 4000 men, or i to 
825 of the inhabitants. The prefects and sub-prefects have 
replaced the 'lurkish mutessarifs and katmakams ; but the 
system of municipal guvernment, left untouched by the Turks, 
descends from primitive times. Every commune (ohshtina), 
urban or rural, has its kmety or mayor, and council : the commune 
is bound to maintain its primary schools, a public library or 
reading-room, 8fc. ; the kmet possesses certain magisterial 
powers, and in the rural di.stricts he collects the Uixes. Each | 
village, as a rule, forms a separate commune, hut occasionally 
two or more villages are grouped together. 

The civil and penal codes are, for the most part, 
liased on the Ottoman law. While the principality formed a 
portion of the Turkish empire, the privileges of the capitulations 
were guaranteed to foreign subjects (Berlin Treaty, Art. viii.). 
'fhe lowest civil and criminal court is that of the village kmet, 
whose jurisdiction is confined to the limits of the commune ; no 
comsponding tribunal exists in the towns. Each sub-prefecture 
and town has a justice of the peace— in some cases two or more ; 
the number of these officials is 130. Next follows the depart- 
mental tribunal or court of first instance, which is competent to 
pronounce sentences of death, penal servitude and deprivation 
of civil rights ; in specified criminal cases the judges are aided by 
three assessors chosen by lot from an annually prepared panel 
of forty-eight persons. Three courts of appeal sit respectively at 
Sofia, Rustchuk and Philippopolis. The highest tribunal is the 
court of cassation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of a president, 
two vice-presidents and nine judges. There also a high court 
of audit {ttrkkevna smetna palaia), similar to the French cour des 
compits. The judges are poorly paid and are removable by the 
government. In regard to questions of marriage, divorce and 
inheritance the Greek, Mahommedan and Jewish communities 
enjoy their own spiritual jurisdiction. 

Army and Naty. — llic organization of the military forces of 
the principality was undertiUten by Russian officers, who for a 
period of six years (1879-1885) occiqifcd all the higher posts in 
the aiW« In Eastern Rumelia ^ring the same period the 
“ was instructed by foettign officers ; after the union 

it w iti lBr g ed in the Bulgarian army. The present organization 
is baiKwn the law of the Mrtol January 1904. The army consists 


of : (i) the active or field army (detstimyushia armta), divided 
into (i.) the active army, (ii.) the active army reserve ; (2) the 
reserve army (resertma armia); (3) the opltchenie or militia; 
the two former may operate outside the kingdom, the latter 
only within the frontier for purposes of defence. In time of 
peace the active army (i.) alone is on a permanent footing. 

The peace strength in 1905 was 2500 officers, 48,200 men and 
8000 horses, the active army being composed of 9 division.s of 
infantry, each of 4 regiments, 5 regiments of cavalry together 
with 12 squadrons attached to the infantry divisions, 9 regiments 
of artillery each of 3 groups of 3 batteries, together with 2 groups 
of mountain artillery, each of 3 batteries, and 3 battalions of 
siege artillery; 9 battalions of engineers with i railway and 
balloon section and i bridging section. At the same date the 
army was locally distributed in nine divisional areas with 
headquarters at Sofia, Philippopolis, Sliven, Shumla, Rustchuk, 
Vratza, Plevna, Stara-Zagora and Dupnitza, the divisional area 
lieing subdivided into four districts, from each of which one 
regiment of four battalions was recruited and completed with 
reservists. In case of mobilization each of the nine areas would 
furnish 20,106 men(i6,ooo infantry, 1200 artillery, 1000 engineers, 
300 divisional cavalry and 1606 transport and hospital services, 
&c.). The war strength thus amounted to 180,954 of the active 
army and its reserve, exciusixe of the five regiments of cavalry. 
In addition the 36 districts each furnished 3 battalions of the 
reserve army and one battalion of opltchenie, or 144,000 infantry, 
which with the cavalry regiments (3000 men) and the reserves of 
artillery, engineers, divisional cavalry, ^c. (al'iout 10,000), would 
bring the grand total in time of war to about 338,000 officers and 
men with i8,ooo horses. The men of the reserve battalions are 
drafted into the active army as occasion reciuiros, but the 
militia serves as a separate force. Military servic(! is obligatory, 
but Moslems may claim exemption on payment of £20 ; the age 
of recruitment in time of peace is nineteen, in time of war 
eighteen. Each conscript serves two years in the infantry and 
sulwequently eight years in the active reserve, or three years in 
the other corps and six years in the active reserve ; he is then 
liable to seven years’ service in the reserve army and finally 
passes into the opltchenie. The Bulgarian peasant makes an 
admirable soldier — courageous, obedient, persevering, and inured 
to hardship ; the officers are painstaking and devoted to their 
dutie.s. The active army and reserve, with the exception of the 
engineer regiments, are furnished with the *315" Mannlicher 
magazine rifle, the engineer and militia with the Berdan ; the 
artillery in 1905 mainly consisted of 8-7- and 7-5-cm. Krupp 
guns (field) and 6-5-cm. Krupp (mountain), 12-cm. Krupp and 
15-cm. Creuzot (Schneider) howitzers, J 5-cm. Krupp and 12-cm. 
Oeuzot siege guns, and 7*5-cm. Creuzot quick-firing guns ; total 
all description, 1154. Defensive works were constructed at 
various strategical points near the frontier and elsewhere, and at 
Varna and Burgas. The naval force consisted of a flotilla stationed 
at Rustchuk and Varna, where a canal connects Lake Devno with 
the sea. It was composed in 1905 of i prince’s yacht, i armoured 
cruiser, 3 gunboats, 3 torpedo boats and 10, other small vessels, 
with a complement of 107 officers and 1231 men. 

Religion . — The Orthodox Bulgarian National Giurch claims 
to be an indivisible member of the Eastern Orthodox communion, 
and asserts historic continuity with the autocephalous Bulgarian 
church of the middle ages. It was, however, declared schismatic 
bv the Greek patriarch of Constantinople in 1872, although 
differing in no point of doctrine from the Greek Church. The 
Exarch, or supreme head of the Bulgarian Church, resides at 
Constantinople ; he enjoys the title of “ Beatitude ” (negovo 
BlazhensWo), receives an annual subvention of about £6000 from 
the kingdom, and exercises jurisdiction over the Bulgarian 
hierarchy in all parts of the Ottoman empire. The exarch is 
elected by the Bulgarian episcopate, the Holy Synod, and a 
general assembly {obshti sbor)y in which the laity is represented ; 
their choice, before the declaration of Bulganan independence, 
was subject to the sultan’s approval. The occupant of the 
dignity is titular metropolitan of a Bulgarian diocese. The 
organization of the church within the prinapality was regulated 
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by Statute in 1883. There are eleven epardiies or dioceses 
in the country, each administered by a metropolitan with a 
diocesan council ; one diocese has also a suffragan bishop. 
Church government is vested in the Holy Synod, consisting of 
four metropolitans, which assembles once a year. The laity take 
part in the election of metropolitans and parish priests, only the 
black cle^g}^’' or monks, being eligible for the episcopate. All 
ecclesiastical appointments are subject to the approval of the 
government. There are 2106 parishes {eporii) in the kingdom 
with i) archimandrites, 1936 parish priests and 21 deacons, 78 
monasteries with 184 monks, and 12 convents with 346 nuns, 
llie celebrated monastery of Rila possesses a vast estate in the 
Rilska Planina ; its abbot or hegumen owns no spiritual superior 
but the exarch. Ecclesiastical affairs are under the control of 
the minister of public worship ; the clergy of all denominations 
are paid by the state, being free, however, to accept fees for 
baptisms, marriages, burials, the administering of oaths, &c. 
The census of January 1901 gives 3,019,999 persons of the 
Orthodox faith (including 66,635 Patriarchist Greeks), 643,300 
Mahommedans, 33,663 Jews, 28,5f>9 Catholics, 13,809 Gregorian 
Armenians, 4524 Protestants and 419 whose religion is not stated. 
The Greek Orthodox community has four metropolitans dependent 
on the patriarchate. The Mahommedan community is rapidly 
diminishing ; it is organized under 16 muftis who with their 
assistants receive a subvention from the government. The 
Catholics, who have two bishops, are for the most part the 
descendants of the medieval Paulicians ; they are especially 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Philippopolis and Sistova. 
The Armenians have one bishop. The Protestants are mostly 
Methodists ; since 1857 Bulgaria has l^een a special field of 
activity for American Methodist missionaries, who have estab- 
lished an important school at Samakov. The Berlin Treaty 
(Art. V.) forbade religious disabilities in regard to the enjoyment 
of civil and political rights, and guaranteed the free exercise of 
all religions. 

Eduration, — No educational system existed in many of the 
rural districts l>efore 1878 ; the peasantr\^ was sunk in ignorance, 
and the older generation remained totally illiterate. In the 
towns the schools were under the superintendence of the Greek 
clergy, and (ireek was the language of instruction. The first 
Bulgarian school was opened at Gabrovo in 1835 by the patriots 
Aprilov and Neophyt Rilski. After the Crimean War, Bulgarian 
schools began to appear in the villages of the Balkans and the 
south-eastern districts. The children of the wealthier class were 
generally educated abroad. 'J’he American institution of Robert 
College on the Bosporus rendered an invaluable service to the 
newly created .state by providing it with a number of well- 
educated young men fitted for positions of responsibility. In 
1878, after the liberation of the country, there were 1658 schools 
in the towns and villages. Primary education was declared 
obligatory from the first, but the scarcity of properly qualified 
teachers and tlie lack of all requisites proved serious impediments 
to educational organization. The government has made great 
efforts and incurred heavy expenditure for the spread of educa- 
tion ; the satisfactory results obtained are largely due to the 
keen desire for learning which exists among the people. The 
present educational system dates from 1891. Almost all the 
vill^es now possess “ nationar' (narodfii) primary schools, 
maintained by the communes with the aid of a state 'subvention 
and supervised by departmental and district inspectors. The 
state edso assists a large number of Turkish primary schools. 
'Fhe penalties for non-attendance are not very rigidly enforced, 
and it has been found necessary to close the schools in the rural 
districts during the summer, the children being required for 
labour in the fields. 

The age for primary in»truction is six to ten years ; in 1890, 
47*01 % of tfu* noy.s and r6*ri % of the girls attended the primary 
schools ; in i8<>8, 83 % of the boys and 40 % of the girls. In 1904 
there were 4344 primal schools, of which 30^ were “ national," or 
communal, and 1284 denominational (Turkish, Greek. Jewish, &c.), 
attended by 340. 668 pupils, representing a proportion of g*i per 
hundred inhabitants. In addition to the pnmary schools, 40 
infant schools for children of 3 to 6 years of age were attend^ 


by *707 pupils. In 1888 only 327.766 persons, or 1 1 % of the popula- 
tion, were literate ; in 1893 the proportion rose to 19*88 % ; in 1901 
to 23*9 %. 

In the system of secondary education the distinction between the 
classical and " real ” or special course of study is maintained as in 
most European countries ; in 1904 there were 175 secondary .schools 
and 18 gymnasia (10 for boys and 8 tor girls), lu addition to these 
there are 6 technical and 3 agricultural schools ; 5 of pedagogy. 

1 theological, 1 commercial, i of forestry, i of design, 1 for surgeons* 
assistants, and a laige military school at Sofia. Government aid it 
given to students of limited means, tioth for secondary education 
and the completion of their studies abroad. Tlic university of Sofia, 
formerly known as the "high school" wa.^ reorganized in 1904; 
it comprises 3 faculties (philology, mathematics and law), and 
l)Osscsse.s a staff of 17 professors and 23 lecturers. The number of 
.students m 1905 was 943. 

Political History 

The ancient lliraco-Illyrian race which inhabited the district 
between the Danube and the Aegean was expelled, or more 
probably absorbed, by the great Slavonic immigration which 
took place at various intervals between the end of the 3rd 
century after Christ and the lieginning of the 6th. The numerous 
tumuli which are found in all parts of the country (see Herodotus 
v. 8) and some stone tablets with bas-reliefs remain as monuments 
of the aboriginal population ; and certain structural peculiarities, 
which are common to the Bulgarian and Rumanian langui^es, 
may conceivably be traced to the influence of the primitive 
Illyrian speech, now probably represented by the Albanian. 
The Slavs, an agricultural people, were governed, even in those 
remote times, by the democratic local institutions to which they 
are still attached ; they ymssessed no national leaders or central 
organization, and their only political unit was the pleme, or 
tribe. They were considerably influenced by contact with 
Roman civilization. It was re.served for a foreign race, altogether 
distinct in origin, religion and cu.stoms, to give unity and co- 
herence to the scattered Slavonic groups, and to weld them into 
a compact and powerful state which for some centuries played 
an important part in the history of eastern Europe and 
threatened the existence of the Byzantine empire. 

T/ie Buigars.’— The Bulgars, a 1 uranian race akin to the Tatars, 
Huns, Avars, Petchenegs and Finns, made their appearance 
on the banks of the Pruth in the latter part of the 7 th century. 
They were a horde of wild horsemen, fierce and barbarous, 
practising polygamy, and governed despotically by their kJtans 
(chiefs) and boyars or holyars (nobles). Their original abode 
was the tract l)etween the Ural mountains and the Volga, where 
the kingdom of Great (or Black) Bolgary existed down to the 
13th century. In 679, under their khan A.sparukh (or Isperikh), 
they crossed the Danulw, and, after subjugating the Slavonic 
population of Moesia, advanced to the gates of Constantinople 
and Salonica. The East Roman emperors were compelled to c^e 
to them the province of Moesia and to pay them an annual 
tribute. The invading horde was not numerous, and during 
the next two centuries it became gradually merged in the 
Slavonic population. Like the Franks in Gaul the Buljfors 
gave their name and a political organization to the more civilized 
race which they conquered, but adopted its language, customs 
and local institutions. Not a trace of the Ugrian or Finnish 
element is to be found in the Bulgarian speech. This complete 
assimilation of a conquering race may be illustrated by many 
parallels. 

Early Dynasties . — The history of the early Bulgarian dynasties 
is little else than a record of continuous conflicts with the 
Byzantine emperors. The tribute first imposed on the Greeks 
by Asparukh was again exacted by Kardam (791 - 797) and 
Krum (802-815), a sovereign noted alike for his cruelty and his 
military and politiod capacity. Under his rule the Bulgarian 
realm extended from the Car^thians to the neighbourhood 0! 
Adrianople ; Serdica (the present Sofia) was t&en, and the 
valley of the Struma conquered. Prfislav, the Bulgarian capital, 
was attacked and burned by the emperor Nicephorus, but the 
Greek army on its return was annihilated in one of the Balkan 
passes ; the emperor was slain, and his skull was converted by 
Kmm into a goblet The reign of Boris (852-884) is memorable 
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for the introduction of Christianity into Bulgaria. Two monks 
of Salonictt, SS. Cyril and Methodius, arc generally reverenced 
as the national apostles ; the scene of their labours, however, 
was among the Slavs of Moravia, and the Bulgars were evangelized 
by their disciples. Boris, finding himself surrounded by Christian 
states, decided from fxjlitical motives to abandon paganism. He 
was baptized in 864, the emperor Michael III. acting as his 
sponsor, ft was at this time that the controversies broke out 
which ended in the schism Ixftween the Churches of the East 
and West. Boris long wavered between Constantinople and 
Rome, l)ut the refusal of the pope to recognize an autocephalous 
Bulgarian church determined him to offer his allegiance to the 
Creek patriarch. The derision was fraught with momentous 
consequences for the future of the race. The nation altered its 
religion in obedience to its sovereign, and some of the boyars who 
resisted the change paid with their lives for their fidelity to the 
ancient belief. The independence of the Bulgarian church was 
recognized by the patriarchate, a fact much dwelt upon in recent 
controversies. The Bulgarian primates sub.sequently received 
the title of patriarch ; their see was transferred from Preslav to 
Sofia, Voden and Prespa successively, and finally to Ochrida. 

The First Em/urc.— The national power reached its zenith 
under Simeon (893-^27), a monarch distinguished in the arts of 
war and peace. In his reign, says Gibbon, “ Bulgaria assumed a 
rank among the civilized powers of the earth.” His dominions 
extended from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, and from the borders 
ol 'rhessuly to the Save and the Carpathians. Having become 
the most powerful monarch in eastern Europe, Simeon assumed 
the style of ” Emperor and Autocrat of all the Bulgars and 
Greeks ” (tsar i samodrzhetz vsem Hl^arom i Grkom), a title which 
was recognized by Pope Formosus. During the latter years of 
his reign, which were spent in peace, his people made great 
progress in civilization, literature flourished, and Preslav, 
according to contemporary chroniclers, rivalled Constantinople 
in magnificence. After the death of Simeon the Bulgarian power 
declintfd owing to internal dissen.sions ; the land was distracted 
by tlie Bogomil heresy (see Bogomils), and a separate or western 
empire, including Albania and Macedonia, was founded at 
Ochrida by Shishman, a boyar from Trnovo. A notable event 
took place in 967, when the Russians, under Sviatoslav, made 
their first appearance in Bulgaria. The Bulgarian tsar, Boris II., 
with the aid of the emperor John Zimisces, expelled the invaders, 
but the Greeks took advantage of their victory to dethrone 
Boris, and the first Bulgarian empire thus came to an end after 
an existence of three centuries. The empire at Ochrida, however, 
rose to considerable importance under Samuel, the son of Shish- 
man ((176-1014), who conquered the greater part of the Peninsula, 
and ruled from the Danube to the Morea. After a series of 
campaigns this redoubtable warrior was defeated at Belasitza 
by the emperor Basil II., surnamed Bulgaroktonos, who put out 
the eyes ol 15,000 prisoners taken in the fight, and sent them 
into the camp of his adverstiry. The Bulgarian tsar was so 
overpowered by the spectacle that he died of grief. A few years 
later his dynasty finally disappeared, and for more than a century 
and a half (1018-1186) the Bulgarian race remained subject 
to llie Byzantine emperors. 

The Second Empire.— In 1186, after a general insurrection 
of V'lachs and Bulgars under the brothers Ivan and Peter Asen 
of 'I’rnovo, who claimed descent from the dynasty of the Shish- 
manovtzi, the nation recovered its independence, and Ivan As6n 
assumed the title of ” Tsar of the Bulgars and Greeks.” The 
seat of the second, or “ Bulgaro-Vlach ” empire was at Trnovo, 
which the Bulgarians regard as the historic capital of their race. 
Kfdoyan, the t^ird of the Asen monarchs, ^tended his dominions 
to Belgrade, Nish and Skople (Uskub) ; he acknowledged the 
spiritual supremacy of the pope, and received the royal crown 
from a papal legate. The greatest of all Bulgarian rulers was 
Ivan .\sen U. (iat8-i24i), a man of humane and enlightened 
character. After a series of victorious campaigns he established 
his sway tytt Albania, Epirus, Macedoma and Thrace, and 
governed |tb wide dominions with justice, wisdom and m^era- 
tion. his time the nation attained a prosperity hitherto 
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unknown : commerce, the arts and literature flourished ; 
Trnovo, the capital, was enlarged and embellished, and great 
numbers of churches and monasteries were founded or endowed. 
The dynasty of the Asens became extinct in 1257, and a period 
of decadence began. Two other dynasties, both of Kuman origin, 
followed — the Terterovtzi, who ruled at Trnovo, and the Shish- 
manovtzi, who founded an independent state at Vidin, but after- 
wards reigned in the national capital. Eventually, on the 28th 
June 1330, a day commemorated with sorrow in Bulgaria, Tsar 
Michael Shishman was defeated and slain by the Servians, under 
Stephen Urosh III., at the battle of Velbuzhd (Kiustendil). 
Bulgaria, though still retaining its native rulers, now became 
subject to Servia, and formed part of the short-lived empire of 
Stephen Dushan (1331-1355). The Servian hegemony vanished 
after the death of Dushan, and the Christian races of the Penin- 
sula, distracted by the quarrels of their petty princes, fell an 
easy prey to the advancing might of the Moslem invader. 

The Turkish Conquest . — In 1340 the lurks had begun to ravage 
the valley of the Maritza ; in 1362 they captured Philippopolis, 
and in 1382 Sofia. In 1366 Ivan Shishman 111 ., the last Bul- 
garian tsar, was compelled to declare himself the vassal of the 
sultan Murad 1 ., and to send his sister to the harem ot the 
conqueror. In 1389 the rout of the Servians, Bo.snians and 
Croats on the famous field of Kossovo decided the fate of the 
Peninsula. Shortly afterwards Ivan Shishman was attacked by 
the Turks ; and Trnovo, after a siege of three montlis, was cap- 
tured, sacked and burnt in 1393. The fate of the last Bulgarian 
sovereign is unknown : the national legend represents him as 
perishing in a battle near Samakov. Vidin, where Ivan’s 
brother, Strazhimir, had established himself, was taken in 1396, 
and with its fall the last remnant of Bulgarian independence 
disappeared. 

The five centuries of Turkish rule (1396-1878) form a dark 
epoch in Bulgarian history. The invaiJer.s earried fire and sword 
through the land ; towns, villages and mona.steries were sacked 
and destroyed, and whole districts were converted into desolate 
wastes. The inhabitants of the plains fled to the mountains, 
where they founded new settlements. Many of the nobles em- 
braced the creed of Islam, and were liberally rewarded for their 
apostasy ; others, together with numbers of the priests and 
people, took refuge across the Danulie. All the regions formerly 
ruled by the Bulgarian tsars, including Macedonia and Thrace, 
were placed under the administration of a governor-general, 
styled the beylerbey of Rum-ili, residing at Sofia ; Bulgaria 
proper was divided into the sanjaks of Sofia, Nikopolis, Vidin, 
Silistria and Kiustendil. Only a small proportion of the people 
followed the example of the boyars in abandoning Christianity ; 
the conversion of the isolated communities now represented by 
the Pomaks took place at various intervals during the next three 
centuries. A new kind of feudal system replaced that of the 
boyars, and fiefs or spahiliks were conferred on the Ottoman 
chiefs and the renegade Bulgarian nobles. Tlie Christian popu- 
lation was subjected to heavy imposts, the principal being the 
haratch, or capitation-tax, paid to the imperial treasury, and the 
tithe on agricultural produce, which was collected by the feudal 
lord. Among the most cruel forms of oppression was the re- 
quisitioning of young boys between the ages of ten and twelve, 
who were sent to Constantinople as recruits for the corps of 
janissaries. Not wi titstanding the horrors which attended the 
Ottoman conquest, the condition of the p>easantry during the 
first three centuries of Turkish government was scarcely worse 
than it had been under the tyrannical rule of the boyars. The 
contemptuous indifference with which the U’urks regarded the 
Christian rayas was not altogether to the disadvantage of the 
subject race. Militar)' service was not exacted from the Chris- 
tian.s, no systematic effort was made to extinguish either their 
religion or their language, and within certain limits they were 
allowed to retain their ancient local administration and the 
jurisdiction of their clergy in regard to inheritances and family 
affairs. At the time of the conquest certain towns and villages, 
known as the vdiniichki seluy obtained important privileges 
which were not infringed till tlie x8th century ; on condition of 
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furnishing contingents to the Turkish army or grooms for the 
sultan's horses they obtained exemption from most of the toes 
and complete self-government under their vaivodi or chiefs. 
Some of them, such as Koprivshtitza in the Sredna Gora, 
attained great prosperity, which has somewhat declined since the 
establishment of the principality. While the Ottoman power was 
at its height the lot of the subject-races was far less intolerable 
than during the period of decadence, which began with the un- 
successful siege of Vienna in 1683. Their rights and privileges 
were respected, the law was enforced, commerce prospered, 
good roads were constructed, and the great caravans of the 
Ragusan merchants traversed the country. Down to the end 
of the 1 8th century there appears to have been only one serious 
attempt at revolt — that occasioned by the advance of Prince 
Sigismund Bdthory into Walachia in 1595. A kind of guerilla 
warfare was, however, maintained in the mountains by the 
kaidutt, or outlaws, whose exploits, like tho.se of the Greek 
klephts, have been highly idealized in the popular folk-lore. As 
the power of the sultans declined anarchy spread through the 
Peninsula. In the earlier decades of the i8th century the Bul- 
garians suffered terribly from the ravages of the Turkish armies 
passing through the land during the wars with Austria. Towards 
its close their condition liecame even worse owing to the horrors | 
perpetrated by the Krjalis, or troops of disbanded .soldiers and 
desperadoes, who, in defiance of the Turkish authorities, roamed 
through the country, supporting themselves by plunder and 
committing every conceivable atrocity. After the peace of Bel- 
grade (1737), by which Austria lost her conquests in the Penin- 
sula, the Servians and Bulgarians began to look to Russia for 
deliverance, tiieir hopes being encouraged by the treaty of 
Kuchuk Kai’narji (1774), which foreshadowed the claim of 
Russia to protect the Orthodox Christians in the Turkish empire. 
In 1794 Pasvanoglu, one of the chiefs of the Krjalis, established 
himself as an independent sovereign at Vidin, putting to flight 
three large Turkish armies which were despatched against him. 
This adventurer possessed many remarkable qualities. He 
adorned Vidin with handsome buildings, maintained order, levied 
taxes and issued a separate coinage. He died in 1807. The 
memoirs of Sofronii, bishop of Vratza, present a vivid picture 
of the condition of Bulgaria at this time. “ My diocese," he 
writes, “ was laid desolate ; the villages di.sappeared-- they 
had been burnt by the Krjalis and Pasvan’s brigands ; the 
inhabitants were scattered far and wide over Walachia and other 
lands." 

The National Revival— At the beginning of the iqth centuiy 
the existence of the Bulgarian race was almost unknown in 
Europe, even to students of Slavonic literature. Disheartened 
by ages of oppression, isolated from Christendom by their 
geographical |>osition, and cowed by the proximity of Constanti- 
nople, the Bulgarians took no collective part in the insurrection- 
ary movement which resulted in the liberation of Servia and 
Greece. The Russian invasions of r8ro and 1828 only added to 
their sufferings, and great numbers of fugitives took refuge in 
Bessarabia, annexed by Russia under the treaty of Bucharest. 
But the long-dormant national spirit now began to awake under 
the influence of a literary revival. The precursors of the move- 
ment were Paisii, a monk of Mount Athos, who wrote a histoiy 
of the Bulgarian tsars and saints (1762), and Bishop Sofronii, 
whose memoirs have been already mentioned. ‘After 1824 
several works written in modem Bulgarian began to appear, 
but the most important step was the foundation, in 1835, of the 
first Bulgarian school at Gabrovo. Within ten years at least 
53 Bulgarian schools came into existence, and five Bulgarian 
piinting-prcsses were at work. The literary movement led the 
way to a reaction against the influence and authority of the 
Greek clergy. The spiritual domination of the Greek patriarch- 
ate had tended more effectually than the temporal power of the 
Turks to the effaoement of Bulgarian nationality. After Hie 
conquest of the Peninsula the Greek patriarch became the 
representative at the Sublime Porte of the RUm-milUtf the 
Roman nation, in which all the Christian nationalities were 
comprised. The independent patriarchate of Tmovo was 


suppressed; that of Ochrida was subsequently Hellenized. 
The Phanariot clergy— unscrupulous, rapacious and corrupt- 
succeeded in monopolizing the higher ecclesiastical appointments 
and filled the parishes with Greek priests, whose schools, in 
which Greek was exclusively taught, were the only means of 
instruction open to the population. By degrees Greek l>ecame 
the language of the upper classes in all the Bufearian tons, the 
Bulgarian Language was written in Greek chi^actcrs, and the 
illiterate peasants, though speaking the vernacular, called 
themselves Greeks. The Slavonic liturgy was suppressed in 
favour of the ( 5 reek, and in many places the qW Bulgarian 
manuscripts, images, testaments and missals were committed 
to the flames. The patriots of the literary movement, recognizing 
in the patriarchate the most determined foe to a. national 
revival, directed all their efforts to the abolition of Greek ecclesi- 
astical ascendancy and the restoration- of the Bulgarian autono- 
mous church. Some of the leaders went so far as to open negotia- 
tions with Rome, and an archbishop of the Uniate Bulgarian 
church was nominated by the pope. The struggle was prosecuted 
with the utmost tenacity for forty years. Incessant protests 
and memorials were addressed to the Porte, and every effort 
was made to undermine the position of the Greek bishops, some 
of whom were compelled to abandon their sees. At the same 
time no pains were spared to diffuse education and to stimulate 
the national sentiment. Various insurrectionary movements 
were attempted by the patriots Rakovski, Panayot K hi toff, 
Haji Dimitr, Stephen Karaja and others, but received little 
support from the mass of the people. The recognition of Bul- 
garian nationality was won by the pen, not the sword. The 
patriarchate at length found it necessary to offer some conces- 
sions, but these appeared illusory to the Bulgarians, and long 
and acrimonious discussions followed. Eventually the Turkisii 
government intervened, and on the 28th of February 1870 a 
firman was issued establishing the Bulgarian exarchate, with 
jurisdiction over fifteen dioceses, including Nish, Pirot and 
Veles ; the other dioceses in dispute were to \)e added to these 
in case two-thirds of the Christian population so desired. The 
election of the first exarch was delayed till February 1872, 
owing to the opposition of the patriarch, who immediately 
afterwards excommunicated the new head of the Bulgarian 
church and all his followers. The official recognition now 
acquired tended to consolidate the Bulgarian nation and to 
prepare it for the political developments which were soon to 
follow. A great educational activity at once displayed itself in 
all the districts subjected to the new ecclesiastical power. 

The Revolt of 1876 , — Under the enlightened administration 
of Midhat Pasha (1864-1868) Bulgaria enjoyed comparative 
prosprity, but that remarkable man is not remembered with 
gratitude by the people owing to the severity with which he 
repressed insurrectionary movements. In 1861, 12,000 Crimean 
Tatars, and in 1864 a still larger number of Circassians from the 
Caucasus, were settled by the Turkish government on lands 
taken without compensation from the Bulgarian peasants. The 
Circassians, a lawless race of mountaineers, proved a veritable 
scourge to the population in their neighbourhood. In 1875 
insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina produced immense 
excitement throughout the Peninsula. The fanaticism of the 
Moslems was aroused, and the Bulgarians, fearing a general 
massacre of Christians, endeavoured to anticipate the blow 
organizing a general revolt. The rising, which broke out pre- 
maturely at Koprivshtitza and Panagurisht6 in May 1876, was 
mainly confined to the sanjak of Philippopolis. Bands of 
boshi-bazouks were let loose throughout the district by the 
Turkish authorities, the Pomoks, or Moslem Bulgarians, and the 
Circassian colonists were called to arms, and a succession of 
horrors followed to which a parallel ^n scarcely be found In 
the history of the middle ages. The principal scenes of massacre 
were Panagurisht^, Perushtitza, Bratzigqvo and Batak ; at the 
last-named town, according to an official British report, 5000 
men, women and children were put to the sword by the Pomaks 
under Achmet .Aga, who was decorated by the sultan for this 
eoqploit. >Utogether some 15,000 persons were massacred in the 
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district of Philippopolis, and fifty-eight villages and five monas- 
teries were destroyed. Isolated risings which took place on the 
northern side of the Balkans were crushed with similar barbarity. 
These atrocities, which were first made known by an English 
journalist and an American consular official, were denounced 
by Gladstone in a celebrated pamphlet which aroused the 
indignation of Europe. The great powers remained inactive, 
but Servia declared war in the following month, and her army 
was joined by 2000 Bulgarian volunteers. A conference of the 
representatives of the powers, held at Constantinople towards 
the end of the year, proposed, among other reforms, the organiza- 
tion of the Bulgarian provinces, including the greater part <)f 
Macedonia, in two vilayets under ('hristian governors, with 
popular representation. These recommendations were practically 
set aside by the Porte, and in April 1877 Russia declared war 
(see RtTsso-TuRKrsu Wars, and Plevna). In the campaign 
which followed the Bulgarian volunteer contingent in the 
Russian army played an honourable part ; it accompanied 
Gourko’s advance over the Balkans, behaved with great braver)' 
at Stara Zagora, where it lost heavily, and rendered valuable 
services in the defence of Shipka. 

Treaties of San Siejano and Berlin. — The victorious advance 
of the Russian army to Constantinople was followed by the 
treaty of San Stefano (^rd March 1878), which realized 
almost to the full the national aspirations of the Bulgarian 
race. AH the provinces of European Turkey in which 
the Bulgarian clement predominated were now included 
in an autonomous principality, which extended from the 
Black Sea to the Albanian mountains, and from the 
Danube to the Aegean, enclosing Ochrida, the ancient 
capital of the Shishmans, Dibra and Kastt)ria, as well as 
the districts of Vranya and Pirot, and possessing a Mediter- 
ranean port at Kavala. The Dobrudja, notwithstanding 
its Bulgarian population, was not included in the new state, 
being reserved as compensation to Rumania for the Russian 
annexation of Bessarabia ; Adrianople, Salonica and the 
Chalcidian peninsula were left to Turkey. The area thus de- 
limited constituted three-fifths of the Balkan Peninsula, with a 
population of 4,000,000 inhaljitanls. The great powers, how- 
ever, anticipating that this extensive territor)^ would become 
a Russian dependency, intervened ; and on the 13th of July of 
the same year was signed the treaty of Berlin, which in effect 
divided the “ Big Bulgaria ” of the treaty of San Stefano into 
three portions. The limits of the principality of Bulgaria, as 
then defined, and the autonomous province of Eastern Rumelia, 
have l)een already described ; the remaining portion, including 
almost the whole of Macedonia and fwrt of the vilayet of 
Adrianople, was left under Turkish administration. No special 
organization was provided for the districts thus abandoned ; 
it was stipulated that laws similar to the organic law of Crete 
should he introduced into the various parts of Turkey in Europe, 
but this engagement was never carried out by the Porte , V rany a, 
Pirot and Nish were piven to Servia, and the transference of the 
Dobrudja to Rumania was sanctioned, lliis artificial division 
of the Bulgarian nation could segredy be regarded as possessing 
elements of permanence. It was provided that the prince of 
Bulgaria should be freely elected by the population, and confirmed 
by the Sublime Porte with the assent of the powers, and that, 
before his election, an assembly of Bu]p;arian notables, convoked 
at Trnovo, should draw up the organic law of the principality. 
The drafting of a constitution for Eastern Rumelia was assigned 
to a European commission. 

The Constitution of Tmeei?.— Pending the completion of their 
political oiganization, Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia were 
occupied by Russian troops and administered by Russian officials. 
The assembly of noubles, which met at Trnovo in 1879, was 
mainly composed of half-educated peasants, who from Uie first 
displayed an extremely democratic spirit, in which they pro- 
ceeded to manipulate the very liberid constitution submitted 
to tlicm hy Prince Dondukov-Korsakov, the Russian governor- 
general. llie long period of Turkish domination had effectually 
obliterated all so<^ distinctions, and the radical element, 


which now formed into a party under Tzankoff and Karaveloff, 
soon gave evidence of its predominance. Manhood suffrage, 
a single chamber, payment of deputies, the absence of a property 
qualification for candidates, and the prohibition of al\ titles and 
distinctions, formed salient features in the constitution now 
elaborated. The organic statute of Eastern Rumelia was largely 
modelled on the Belgian constitution. The governor-general, 
nominated for five years by the sultan with the approbation 
of the powers, was assisted by an assembly, partly repre- 
sentative, partly composed of ex-officio members ; a permanent 
committee was entrusted with the preparation of l^islative 
measures and the general supervision of the administration, 
while a council of six “ directors fulfilled the duties of a 
ministry. 

Prince Alexander. — On the 29th of April 1879 the assembly 
at Trn<)vo, on the proposal of Russia, elected as first sovereign of 
Bulgaria Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a member of the grand 
ducal house of Hesse and a nephew of the tsar Alexander II. 
Arriving in Bulgaria on the 7tK of July, Prince Alexander, then 
in his twenty-third year, found all the authority, military and 
civil, in Russian hands. The history of the earlier portion of his 
reign is marked by two principal features— a strong Bulgarian 
reaction against Russian tutelage and a vehement struggle 
against the autocratic institutions which the young ruler, under 
Russian guidance, endeavoured to inaugurate. Both movemerits 
were symptomatic of the determination of a strong-willed and 
egoistic race, suddenly liberated from secular oppression, to 
enjoy to the full the moral and material privileges of liberty. 
In the assembly at Trnovo the popular party had adopted the 
watchword “ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians,’' and a considerable 
anti-Russian contingent was included in its ranks. Young and 
inexperienced, Prince Alexander, at the suggestion of the Russian 
consul-general, selected his first ministry from a small group of 
“ Conservative ” politicians whose views were in conflict with 
those of the parliamentary majority, but he was soon compelled 
to form a “ Liberal ” administration uncler Tzankoff and 
Karaveloff. The Liberals, once in power, initiated a violent 
campaign against foreigners in general and the Russians in 
particular ; they passed an alien law, and ejected foreigners 
from every lucrative position. The Russians made a vigorous 
resistance, and a state of chaos ensued. Eventually the prince, 
finding good government impossible, obtained the consent of the 
tsar to a change of the c<)nstitulion, and assumed absolute 
authority on the 9th of May 1881. The Russian general Ernroth 
was appointed sole minister, and charged with the duty of holding 
elections for the Grand Sobranye, to which the right of revising 
the constitution appertained. So successfully did he discharge 
his mission that the national representatives, almost without 
debate, suspended the constitution and invested the prince with 
absolute powers for a term of seven years (July 1881). A period 
of Russian government followed under Generals Skobelev and 
Kaulbars, who were specially despatched from St Petersburg 
to enhance the authority of the prince. Their administration, 
however, tended to a contrary result, and the prince, finding 
himself reduced to impotence, opened negotiations with the 
Bulgarian leaders and effected a coalition of all parties on the 
basis of a restoration of the constitution. The generals, who had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to remove the prince, withdrew ; 
the constitution of Trnovo was restored by proclamation (r9th 
September 1883), and a coalition minist^ was formed under 
Tzankoff. Prince Alexander, whose relations with the court of 
St Petersburg had Ijecome less cordial since the death of his 
uncle, the tsar Alexander II., in 1881, now incurred the serious 
displeasure of Russia, and the breach was soon widened by the 
part which he played in encouraging the national aspirations of 
the Bulgarians. 

Union jvith Eastern Rumelia.^\n Eastern Rumelia, where the 
Bulgarian population never ceased to protest against the division 
of the race, political life had developed on the same lines as 
in the principality. Among the politicians two parties had 
come into existence — the Conservatives or self-styled “ Union- 
ists,” and the Radicals, derisively called by their opponents 
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“Kazioni” or trcaaurj^-seckers ; both were ^uaUy desirous 
of bringing about the union with the principality. Neither 
party, however, while in power would risk the sweets of office 
by embarking in a hazardous adventure. It was reserved for 
the Kazioni, under their famous leader Zakharia Stoy 4 noff, who 
in early life had been a shepherd, to realize the national pro- 
gramme. In 1885 the Unionists were in office, and their oppon- 
ents lost no time in organizing a conspiracy for the overthrow 
of Ae governor-general, Krstovitch Pasha. Their designs were 
facilitated by the circumstance that Turkey had abstained from 
sending troops into the province. Having previously assured 
themselves of Prince Alexander's acquiescence, they seized the 
governor-general and proclaimed the union with Bulgaria (i8th 
September). The revolution took place without bloodshed, 
and a few days later Prince Alexander entered Philippopolis 
amid immense enthusiasm. His position now became precarious. 
The powers were scandalized at the infraction of the Berlin 
Treaty ; Great Britain alone showed sympathy, while Russia 
denounced the union and urged the Porte to reconquer the 
revolted province— both powers thus reversing their respective 
attitudes at the congress of Berlin. 

War with Servia . — ^The Turkish troops were massed at the 
frontier, and Servia, hoping to profit by the difficulties of her 
neighbour, suddenly declared war (14th November). At the 
moment of danger the Russian officers, who filled all the higher 
posts in the Bulgarian army, were withdrawn by order of the 
tsar. In these critical circumstances Prince Alexander displayed 
considerable ability and resource, and the nation gave evidence 
of hitherto unsuspected qualities. Contrary to general expecta- 
tion, the Bulgarian army, imperfectly equipped and led by 
subaltern officers, successfully resisted the Servian invasion. 
After brilliant victories at Slivnitza (19th November) and Tsari- 
brod, Prince Alexander crossed the frontier and captured Pirot 
(27th November), but his farther progress was arrested by the 
intervention of Austria (see Servo-Bulgarian War). The 
treaty of Bucharest followed (3rd of March 1886), declaring, in 
a single clause, the restoration of peace. Servia, notwith- 
standing her aggression, escaped a war indemnity, but the union 
with Eastern Rumelia was practically secured. By the con- 
vention of Top-Khan6 (5th April) Prince Alexander was recog- 
nized by the sultan as governor-general of eastern Rumelia ; a 
personal union only was sanctioned, but in effect the organic 
statute disappeared and the countries were administratively 
united. These military and diplomatic successes, which in- 
ve.sted the prince with the attributes of a national hero, quickened 
the decision of Russia to effect his removal. An instrument was 
found in the discontent of several of his officers, who considered 
themselves slighted in the distribution of rewards, and a con- 
spiracy was formed in which Tzankoff, KaravelofE (the prime 
minister), Archbishop Clement, and other prominent persons 
were implicated. On the night of the 21st of August the prince 
was seized in his palace by several officers and compelled, under 
menace of death, to sign his abdication ; he was then hurried 
to the Danube at Rakhovo and transported to Russian soil at 
Reni. This violent act met with instant disapproval on the part 
of the great majority of the nation. Stamboloff, the president 
of the assembly, and Colonel Mutkuroif, commandant of the 
troops at Philippopwlis, initiated a counter-revolution ; the 
provisional government set up the conspirators immediately 
fell, and a few days later the prince, who had been liberated by 
the Russian authorities, returned to the country amid every 
demonstration of popular sympathy and affection. His arrival 
forestalled that of a Russian imperial commissioner, who had 
been appointed to prcH^eed to Bulgaria. He now committed 
the error of addressing a telemm to the tsar in which he offered 
to resign his crown into the hands of Russia. This unfortunate 
step, hy which he ignored the suzerainty of Turkejr, and repre- 
sented Bulgaria as a Russian dependency, exposed him to a stem 
rebuff, and fatally compromised his position. The national 
leaders, afterobtaiiiing a p^mise from the Russian representative 
at Sofia that Russia would abstain from interference in the 
internal affairs of the country, consented to his departure ; on 


the Sth of September he announced his abdication, and on the 
following day he left Bulgaria. 

The /ffgetiry.— A regency was now formed, in which the 
prominent %ure was Stamboloff, the most remarkaUe man 
whom modem Bulgaria has produced. A series of attempts to 
throw the country into anarchy were firmly dealt with, and 
the Grand Sobranye was summoned to elect a new prince. The 
candidature of the prince of Mingrelia was now set up by Russia, 
and General Kaulbars was despatched to Bulgaria to make 
known to the people the wishes of the tsar. He vainly en- 
deavoured to postpone the convocation of the Grand Solwanye 
in order to gain time for the restoration of Russian influence, 
and proceeded on an electoral tour through the country. The 
failure of his mission was followed by the withdrawifl of the 
Russian representatives from Bulgaria. The Grand Sobranye, 
which assembled at Tmovo, offered the crown to Prince Viddemar 
of Denmark, brother-in-law of the tsar, but the honour was 
declined, and an anxious period ensued, during which a deputa- 
tion visited the principal capitals of Europe with the twofold 
object of winning sympathy for the cause of Bulgarian inde- 
pendence and discovering a suitable candidate for the throne. 

Prince Ferdinand.— On the 7th of July 1887, the Grand 
Sobranye unanimously elected Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, a grandson, maternally, of King Louis Philippe. 
The new prince, who was twenty-six years of age, was at this 
time a lieutenant in the Austrian army. Undeterred by the 
difficulties of the international situation and the distracted 
condition of the country, he accepted the crown, and took over 
the government on the 14th of August at Trnovo. His arrival, 
wffich was welcomed with enthusiasm, put an end to a long and 
critical interregnum, but the dangers which menaced Bulgarian 
independence were far from disappearing. Russia declared 
the newly -elected sovereign a usurper; the other powers, 
in deference to her susceptibilities, declined to recognize him, 
and the grand vizier informed him that his presence in Bulgaria 
was illegal. Numerous efforts were made by the partisans of 
Russia to disturb internal tranquillity, and Stamboloff, who 
became prime minister on the ist of September, found it neces- 
sary to govern with a strong hand. A raid led by the Russian 
captain Nabokov was repulsed ; brigandage, maintained for 
political purposes, was exterminated ; the bishops of the Holy 
.Synod, who, at the instigation of Clement, refused to pay 
homage to the prince, were forcibly removed from Sofia; a 
military conspiracy organized by Major Panitza was crushed, 
and its leader executed. An attempt to murder the energetic 
prime minister resulted in the death of his colleague, Beltcheff, 
and shortly afterwards Dr Vlkovitch, the Bulgarian represen- 
tative at Constantinople, was assassinated. While contending 
with unscrupulous enemies at home, Stamboloff pursued a 
successful policy abroad. Excellent rdations were established 
with Turkey and Rumania, valuable concessions were twice 
extracted from the Porte in regard to the Bulgarian episcopate 
in Macedonia, and loans were concluded with foreign financiers 
on comparatively favourable terms. His overbearing character, 
however, increased the number of his opponents, and alienated 
the goodwill of the prince. 

In the spring of 1903 Prince Ferdinand married Princess 
Marie-Louise of Bourbon-Parma, whose family insisted on the 
condition that the bsue of the marriage should be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. In view of the importance of 
establishing a dynasty, Stamboloff resolved on the unpopular 
course of cdtering the dause of the constitution which required 
that the heir to the throne should belong to the Orthodox 
Church, and the Grand Sobranye, wluch convoked at 
Trnovo in the summer, gave effect to this dedsion. The death 
of Prince Alexander, which took place in the autumn, and the 
birth of an heir, tended to strengthen the position of Prince 
Ferdinand, who now assumed a less compliant attitude towards 
the prime minister. In 1894 Stamboloff resided office ; a 
ministry was formed under Dr Stofloff, and Prince Ferdinand 
inaugurated a polii^ of condliation towards Russia with a 
view to obtaining his recognition by the powers. A Russophil 
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reaction followed, large numbers of political refugees returned 
to Bulgaria, and StamboloflF, exposed to the vengeance of his 
enemies, was assassinated in the streets of Sofia (15th July 1895). 

The prince’s plans were favoured by the death of the tsar 
Alexander III. in November 1H94, and the reconciliation was 
practically effected by the conversion of his eldest son, Prince 
Boris, to the Orthodox faith (14th February 1896). The powers 
having signified their assent, he was nominated by the sultan 
prince of Bulgaria and governor-general of Eastern Rumelia 
(14th March). Russian influence now became predominant in 
Bulgaria, but the cabinet of St Petersburg wisely abstained 
from interfering in the internal affairs of the principality. In 
February 1896 Russia proposed the reconciliation of the Greek 
and Bulgarian churches and the removal of the exarch to Sofia. 
The project, which involved a renunciation of the exarch’s 
jurijidiction in Macedonia, excited strong opposition in Bulgaria, 
and was eventually dropped. The death of Prince.s.s Marie- 
Louise (30th January 18^), caused universal regret in the 
country'. In the same month the Sto’floff government, which 
had weakly tampered with the Macedonian movement (see 
Macedonia) and had thrown the finances into disorder, resigned, 
and a ministry under Grekoff succeeded, which endeavoured 
to mend the economic situation by means of a foreign loan. 
The loan, however, fell through, and in October a new government 
was formed under Ivanchoff and Radoslavoff. This, in its turn, 
was replaced b>' a cabinet d'affaires under General Petroff 
(January 1901). 

In the following March Karaveloff for the third time became 
prime minister. His efforts to improve the financial situation, 
which now became alarming, proved abortive, and in January' 
1902 a Tzankovist cabinet was formed under Daneff, who 
succeeded in obtaining a foreign loan. Russian influence now 
became predominant, and in the autumn the grand-duke 
Nicholas, General Ignatiev, and a great number of Russian 
officers were present at the consecration of a Russian church 
and monastery in the Shipka pass. But the appointment of 
Mgr. Firmilian, a Servian prelate, to the important see of Uskub 
at the instance of Russia, the suspected designs of that power 
on the ports of Varna and Burgas, and her unsympathetic 
attitude in regard to the Macedonian Question, tended to 
diminish her popularity and that of the government. A cabinet 
crisis was brought about in May 1903, by the efforts of the 
Russian party to obtain control of the army, and the Stam- 
bolovists returned to power under General Petroff. A violent 
recrudescence of the Macedonian agitation took place in the 
autumn of 1902 ; at the suggestion of Russia the leaders were 
imprisoned, but the movement nevertheless gained force, and 
in August 1903 a revolt broke out in the vilayet of Monastir, 
subsequently spreading to the districts of northern Macedonia 
and Adrianople (see Macedonia). The barbarities committed 
by the Turks in repressing the insurrection caused great exaspera- 
tion in the principality ; the reserves were partially mobilized, 
and the country was brought to the brink of war. In pursuance 
of the policy of Stamboloff , the Petroff government endeavoured 
to inaugurate friendly relations with Turkey, and a Turco- 
Bulgarian convention was signed (8th April 1904) which, however, 
proved of little practical vaiue. 

The outrages committed by numerous Greek bands in 
Macedonia led to reprisals on the Greek population in Bulgaria 
in the summer of xqo6, and the town of Anchialo was partially 
destroyed. On the 6th of N ovember in that year Petroff resigned, 
and Petkoff, the leader of the Stambolovist party, formed a 
ministry. The prime minister, a statesman of undoubted 
patriotism but of overbearing character, was assassinated on 
the nth of March 1907 by a youth who had been dismissed from 
a post in one of the agricultural banks, and the cabinet was 
reconstituted under Gudeff, a member of the same party. 

Declaration of indfpfftdfitfe.—During the thirty years of its 
existence the principality had made rapid and striking progress. 
Its inhabitants, among whom a strong sense of nation^ty had 
grown up, were naton^y anxious to escape from the restrictions 
imposed by the treaty of Berlin. That Servia should be an 


independent state, while Bulgaria, with its greater economic and 
military resources, remained tributary to the Sultan, was an 
anomaly which all classes resented ; and although the Ottoman 
suzerainty was little more than a constitutional fiction, and the 
tribute imposed in 1878 was never paid, the Bulgarians were 
almost unanimous in their desire to end a system which made 
their country the vassal of a Moslem stale notorious for its 
maladministration and corruption. This desire was strengthened 
by the favourable reception accorded to Prince Ferdinand when 
he visited Vienna in February 1908, and by the so-called “ Geshoff 
incident,” *.f. the exclusion of M. Geshoff, the Bulgarian agent, 
from a dinner given by Tewfik Pasha, the Ottoman minister for 
foreign affairs, to the ministers of all the sovereign states 
represented at Constantinople (12th of September 1908), This 
was interpreted as an insult to the Bulgarian nation, and as the 
explanation offered by the grand vizier was unsatisfactory, 
M. Geshoff was recalled to Sofia. At this time the bIot)dless 
revolution in Turkey seemed likely to bring about a fundamental 
change in the settled policy of Bulgaria. For many years past 
Bulgarians had hoped that their own orderly and progressive 
government, which had contrasted so strongly with tlie evils 
of Turkish ride, would entitle them to consideration, and perhaps 
to an accession of territory, when the time arrived for a definite 
settlement of the Macedonian Question, Now, however, the 
reforms introduced or foreshadowed by the Young 'lurkish 
party threatened to deprive Bulgaria of any pretext for future 
intervention ; there was nothing to be gained by further acqui- 
escence in the conditions laid down at Berlin. An opportunity for 
effective action occurred within a fortnight of M.fieshoff's recall, 
when a strike broke out on those sections of the Eastern Rumelian 
railways which were owned by Turkey and leased to the Oriental 
Railways Company. The Bulgarians alleged that during the 
strike Turkish troops were able to travel on the lines which were; 
closed to all other traffic, and that this fact constituted a danger 
to their own autonomy. The government therefore seized the 
railway, in defiance of European opinion, and in spite of the 
protests of the suzerain power and the Oriental Railways Com- 
pany. The bulk of the Turkish army was then in Asia, and the 
new regime was not yet firmly established, while the Bulgarian 
government were probably aware that Ru.ssia would not inter- 
vene, and that Austria-Hungary intended to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and thus incidentally to divert attention from their 
own violation of the treaty of Berlin. On the 5th of October 
Prince Ferdinand publicly proclaimed Bulgaria, united since 
the 6th of September 1885 {i.e. including Eastern Rumelia), an 
independent kingdom. This declaration was read aloud b\’ the 
king in the church of the Forty Martyrs at Trnovo, thti ancient 
capital of the Bulgarian tsars. The Porte immediately protested 
to the powers, but agreed to accept an indemnity. In February 
1909 the Russian government proposed to advance to Bulgaria 
the difference between the £4,800,000 claimed by 'lurkey and the 
£1,520,000 w'hich Bulgaria undertook to pay. A preliminary 
Russo-Turkish protocol was signed on the 16th of March, and in 
April, after the final agreement had been. concluded, the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria was recognized by the powers. Of the 
indemnity, £1,680,000 was paid on account of the Eastern 
Rumelian railways ; the allocation of this sum between Turkey 
and the Oriental railways was submitted to arbitration. (See 
Turkey: History,) 

Language and Literature 

Language . — The Bulgarian is at once the most ancient and 
the most modem of the languages which constitute the Slavonic 
group. In its groundwork it presents the nearest approach to 
the old ecclesiastical Slavonic, the liturgical language common 
to ail the Orthodox Slavs, but it has undergone more important 
modifications than any of the sister dialects in the simplification 
of its grammatical forms ; and the analytical character of its 
development may be compared with that of the neo-Latin and 
Germanic langu^es. The introduction of the definite article, 
which appears in the form of a suffix, and the almost total 
( disappeaiance of the ancient declensions, for which the use of 
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prepositions has been substituted, distinguish the Bulgarian 
from all the other members of the Slavonic family. Notwith- 
standing these changes, which give the language an essentially 
modem aspect, its close affinity with the ecclesiastical Slavonic, 
the oldest written dialect, is regarded as established by several 
eminent scholars, such as ^fafik, Schleicher, Leskien and 
Bnigman, and by many Russian philologists. These authorities 
agree in describing the liturgical language as “ Old Bulgarian.” 
A different view, however, is maintained by Miklosich, Kopitar 
and some others, who regard it as “ Old Slovene.” According 
to the more generally accepted theoiy, the dialect spoken by the 
Bulgarian population in the neighbourhood of Salonica, the 
birthplace of SS. Cyril and Methodius, was employed by the 
Slavonic apostles in their translations from the Greek, which 
formed the model for subsequent ecclesiastical literature. This 
view receives support from the fact that the two nasal vowels 
of the Church-Slavonic (the greater and lesser us), which have 
been modified in all the cognate languages except Polish, retain 
their original pronunciation locally in the neighbourhood of 
Salonica and Castoria ; in modern literary Bulgarian the rhines- 
mus has disappeared, but the old nasal vowels preserve a peculiar 
pronunciation, the greater U5 changing to u, as in English ” but,” 
the lesser to S, as in “ bet,” while in Ser\dan, Russian and Slovene 
the greater us becomes » or d, the lesser e or ya. The remnants 
of the declensions still existing in Bulgarian (mainly in pro- 
nominal and adverbial forms) show a close analogy to those of 
the old ecclesiastical language. 

The Slavonic a)>astles wrote in the ()th century (St Cyril died 
in 8(iy, St Methodius m 885), but the original raanuscnpts have 
not been preserved, 'riie oldest existing copies, which date from 
the 10th century, alrt}ady betray the infiuence ol the contempor- 
ary vernacular speech, but as the alterations intnaluced by the 
copyists are neither constant nor regular, it is possible to recon- 
struct the original language with tolerable certainty. The “ Old 
Bulgarian. " or archaic Slavonic, was an inrtexional language of the 
synthetic type, contanung few loreign elements in its vocabulary, 
the Christian terminology was, of course, mainly Greek : the Latin 
or German words which occasionally occur were derived from 
Morn via and Pannonia, where the tvk'O saints pursued their mission- 
ary labours. In course of time it underw«*nt considerable modi- 
fications. both phonetic and structural, m the various Slavonic 
countries m which it became the liturgiad language, and the various 
MSS. are consequently clas.sified as “ Servian-Slavonic," “ Croatian- 
SUtvonic,” “ Kussian-Sluvonic,"’ <lfec., according to the different 
recensions. The ‘‘ Russian-Slavonic ” is the liturgical language 
now in general use among the Orthodox Slavs of the Balkan Penin- 
sula owing to the great number of ecclesiastical books introduced 
from Russia in the iTth and 1 8th centuries ; until comparatively 
recent times it was believed to be the genuine language of the Slavonic 
apostles. Among the Bulgarians llie sjioken language of the gth 
century underwent important changes during the next three hundred 
years. The influence of the.se changes gradually a.sserts itself in the 
written language ; in the jieriod extending from the 12th to the ijth 
centmy" the writers still endeav'^oured to follow the archaic model, 
but it is evident that the vernacular had already become widely 
different from the speech of SS. Cyril and Methodius. The language of 
the MSS. of this iieriod is known as the “ Middle Bulgarian " ; it stands 
midway between the old ecclesiastical Slavonic and the modern speech. 

In the first half of the i6th century the characteristic features 
of the modem language became apparent in the literary monuments. 
These features undoubtedly displayed themselves at a much earlier 
period in the oral speech : hut the progress of their development has 
not yet been completely investigated. Much light may Ik? thrown 
on thi.H subject by the examination of many hitherto little-known 
manuscripts and by the scientific study of the folk-songs. In 
addition to the employment of the article, the loss pf the noun- 
declensions, and the modification of the nasal vowels above alluded 
to, the disappearance in pronunciation of the final vowels yer-goUm 
and yer-maluk, the loss of the infinitive, and the increased variety 
of the conjugations, distinguish the modem from the ancient lan- 
guage. The suffix-article, which is derived from the demonstrative 
pronoun, is a feature peculiar to the Bulgarian among Slavonic and 
to the Rumanian among Latin languages. This and other points of 
resemblance between these remotely related members of the Indo- 
European group arc shared by the Albanian, probably the represen- 
tative of the old Illyrian Is^uage, and have consequently been 
attributed to the influence of the alxiriginal speech of the Peninsula. 
A demonstrative suffix, however, is sometimes found in Russian 
and I^jlish, and traces of the article in an embryonic state <^ur in 
the “Old Bulgarian" MSS. of the loth and nth centuries. In 
some Buk^arian dialects it assumes different forms according to the 
proximity or remoteness of the object mentioned. Thus zhena-ta 
is “ the woman “ ; tkzna va or shena'Sa, “ the woman close by *’ ; 


Mhina^na, “ the woman yonder." In the borderland between the 
Servian and Bulgarian nationalities the local use of the article 
supplies the means of drawing an ethnological frontier ; it is nowhere 
more marked than in the immediate neighbourhood of the Servian 
population, a.s. for instance, at Dibra and Prilep. The modem 
Bulgarian has admitted many foreign elements. It contains about 
2000 Turkish and 1000 Greek words dispersed in the various dialects ; 
some Persian and Arabic words have entered through the Turkish 
medium, and a few Rumanian and Albanian word.s are found. Most 
of these are rejected by the purism of the literary language, which, 
however, has been com^ielled to borrow the phraseology of modem 
civilixation from the Russian, French and other European languages. 
The dialects S].K>ken in the kingdom may be claancd in two groups 
—the eastern and the western. The main point of difference is the 
pronunciation of the letter yedvoino, which in the eastern has fre- 
q^iiently the sound of ya, in the western invariably that of e in “ pet." 
The literary language began in the we.stem dialect under the twofold 
influence ol Servian literature and the Church Slavonic. In a sliort 
time, however, the eastern dialect prevailed, and the influence of 
Russian literature became predominant. An anti-Russian reaction 
was initiated by Borgorofl (1818-^1892), and has been maintained by 
numerous wnters educated m the German and Austruui universities. 
Since tile foundation of the university of Sofia the literary language 
has taken a middle course lietween the ultra-Russian models of the 
past generation and the dialectic Bulgarian. Little uniformity, 
however, has yet been attained in regard to diction, orthography 
or pronunciation. 

The Bulgarian.s of pagan times are stated by the monk Khrabr, 
a con tern poraiy' of Tsar Simeon, to have emiiloyed a tw'culiar writing, 
of which inscriptions recently found near Kaspitchan may possibly 
be specimens. The earliest manuscripts of the “ Old Bulgarian 
are written m one or other of the two alphabets known as the glago- 
litic and C yrillic (sc*e Slavs). The former was used by Bulgarian 
writers concurrently with the Cyrillic down to the 12th century. 
Among the orthodox Slavs the Cyrillic finally superseded the glago- 
litic ; as modified by Peter the Great it becanie the Russian alphabet, 
which, with the revival of literature, was introduced into Servia 
and Bulgaria. Some Russian letters which are superfluous in 
Bulgarian have been abandoned by the native writers, and n few 
characters have been restored from the ancient alphabet. 

Literature.'— Iht ancient Bulgarian literature, originating in 
the works of SS. Cyril and Methodius and their disciples, con- 
si.sted for the most part of theological works translated from the 
Greek. From the conversion of Boris down to the Turkish 
conquest the religious character predominates, and the influence 
of Byzantine literature is supreme. Translations of the gospels 
and epistles, lives of the saints, collections of sermons, exegetic 
religious works, translations of Greek chronicles, and miscellanies 
such as the Sbornik of St Sviatoslav, formed the staple of the 
national literature. In the time of Tsar Simeon, himself an 
author, considerable literary activity prevailed ; among the 
more remarkable works of this period was the Shesiodnev, or 
Hexameron, of John the exarch, an account of the creation. A 
little later the heresy of the Bogomils gave an impulse to contro- 
versial writing. The principal champions of orthodoxy were 
St Kosmas and the monk Athanas of Jerusalem ; among the 
Bogomils the Questions of Si Ivan Bogosloff, a work containing 
a description of the beginning and the end of the world, was 
held in high esteem. Contemporaneously with the spread of this 
sect a number of apocryphal works, based on the Scripture 
narrative, but embellished with Oriental legends of a highly 
imaginative character, obtained great popularity, logether 
with these religious writings works of fiction, also of Oriental 
origin, made their appearance, such as the life of Alexander the 
Great, the story of Troy, the tales of Stephanit and Ichnilat and 
Barlaam and Josaphai, the latter founded on the biography of 
Buddha. These were for the most part reproductions or varia- 
tions of the fantastical romances which circulated through 
Europe in the middle ages, and many of them have left traces in 
the national legends and folk-songs. In the 13th century, under 
the As€n dynasty, numerous historical works or chronicles 
(letopist) were composed. State records appear to have existed, 
but none of them have been preserved. With the Ottoman con- 
quest literature disappeared ; the manuscripts became the food of 
moths and worms, or fell a prey to the fanaticism of the Phanariot 
clergy. The library of the patriarchs of Tmovo ww committed 
to the flames by the Greek metropolitan Hilarion in 1825. 

The monk Palsii (bom about 1720) and Bishop Sofronti ( 1739 “ 
1815) have already been mentionea as the precursors of the literary 
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revival. The Sstoria Slaveno^Bolgavska (1762) of Palaii, written in 
the dolituilc of Mount Athos« was a work of little historical value, 
but its influence upon the Bulgarian race was immense. An ardent 
patriot. JVisii recalls the glories of the Bulgarian tsars and saints, 
rehuke.s his fellow-countrymen for allowing themselves to be called 
(;njokH, and denounces the arbitrary proceedings of the Phanariot 
prelates. The Life and Sufferings of sinful Sofronii (1804) describes 
in simple and touching language the condition of Bulgaria at the 
ireginning of the 19th century. Both works were written in a modi- 
fied form of the cliurcli Slavonic. The first printed work in the 
vernacular appears to have been the Kyriakodromion, a translation 
of sermons, also by Sofronii, ])ublLshcd in 1806. The Servian and 
Greek insurrections quickened the patriotic sentiments of the Bul- 
garian refugees and merchants in Rumania, Bes.sarabia and southern 
Russia, and Bucharest became the centre of their political and literary 
jictivity, A modest bukvar, or primer, published at Kronstadt by 
Berovitch in 1824, was the first product of the new movement. 
Translations of the Gospels, school reading-book.s, short histories 
and various elementary treatises now appeared. With the multi- 
filication of books cimc the movement for e.stabltshmg Bulgarian 
schools, in which the monk Neophyf Ritski (1793- 1S81) played a 
leading part. He the author of the first Bulgarian grammar 
(1835) and other educational works, and translated the New Testa- 
ment into the modern language. Among the w'riter.s of the literary 
renaissance were George Rakovski (1818 -1807), a fantastic writer 
of the patriotic type, wliose works did much to stimulate the national 
zeal, l.iiiben Karaveloff (i837-i87{j). journalist and novelist. Christo 
Boteft (1847-1876), lyric poet, whose ode on the death of his friend 
Haii Jbmitr, an insurgent leader, is one of the best in the language, 
and Petko SlaveikofT (died 1805), whose poems, patriotic, satirical 
and orotic, mouldisl the modern jioetical language and exercised a 
great influiuice over the jicople. Gavril Krstovitch, formerly 
governor-general ol eastern Rumelia, and Marin Drinoff. a Slavist of 
high repute, have written historical works. Stambolof!, the states- 
man, was the author of revolutionary and satirical l>allads ; his 
friend Zachariu Stoyanolf (d. 1889b who began life as a shepherd, 
has left .some interesting memoirs. The most distinguished Bulgarian 
man of letters is Ivan Vazoff (b, i85t>), whose epic and lyric poems 
and prose works form the liest siiecimen.s of the modem literary 
language. His novel Pod Igoto (under the Yoke) has been trans- 
lated into .several European languages. The best dramatic work is 
IvanMo, a historical play by Archbishop Clement, who also wrote 
some novels. Willi the exception of Zlatarski's and I^ncheff’s 
geological treatises^ and contributions by Gcorgieff, I’elkoff, Tosheff 
and urumufT to Velnovski’s Plora lUilgarioa. no original works on 
natural science have as yet been produced ; a like dearth is apjiarent 
in the fields of pliilosojjihy, criticism and fine art, but it must be 
remembered that the literature is still in its infancy. The ancient 
tolk-songs have l>een preserved m several valuable collections ; 
though inferior to the Servian in poetic merit, they deserve scientific 
attention. Several periodicals and reviews have been founded in 
modern times. Of these the most important are the Perioditchesko 
Spisanie, issued since 1869 by the Bulgarian Literary Society, and 
the Sbornik, a literary and scientific miscellany, formerly edited by 
Dr Shi.shmanoff. latterlv by the l^iterary Society, and published by 
the government at irregular intervals. 

Authohitiks.— C. J. Iireiek, Das FUrslenthum Bulgarien (Prague, 
1891), and Cesty pa Bulharsku (Travels in Bulgaria). (Prague, 1888), 
both works of the first importance ; L(^on l.Amouchc, La Bulgane 
(fans Ic passi et le prisent (Pans, 1892) ; Prince Francis Toseph of 
Battenfiorg, Die Volkswirthschafthche lintwicklung Buieariens 
(Leipzig, 1891); F. Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan 
(lA’ipzig, 1882) ; A. G. Drander, £v/uemenls politigues en Bulgarie 
(Paris, 1896) ; and Le J‘rincc Alexandre de Battenberg (Paris, 1884) ; 
A. Strausz. Die Bulgaren (Leipzig. 1898): A. Tuma. Die dstliche 
Balhanhalbinsel (Vienna, 1886) ; A. de Guliernatis, La Bulgane et 
It'S Bulgares (Florence, 1899) ; E. Blech. Consular Report on Bulgaria 
in t88g (London. 1890) ; La Bulgarie contemporaine (issued by the 
llulganan Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture), (Brussels, IQ05). 
Geology : F. Toula. Reisen und geologische UtUersuchungen in 
Bulgarien (Vienna. 1890) ; J, Cvijid. * Die Tektonik der Balkanhalb- 
iusel.” in C.R, IX. Cong. g^ol. intern, de I'ienne. pp, 348-370. with 
map. 1904. History: C. Jiredek, GisscWrAir do «M/garr« (Prague, 
‘870) ; (a suminaiy in The Balkans, by William Miller, London. 
i8igi) , Sokolov, ft drevnei istoni Bolgar (Petersburg, 1879) ; 
Uspenski, Dhrasovanie vtorago Bolgarshago tsarsfra (Odessa, 1879) ; 
Irta Bulgariae ecclesiastic a. published bv the South Slavonic 
Academy (Agram, 1887). Language : F. Miklosich, Vereleichende 
i.rammatik (Vienna. 1879) ; and Geschickte d. Lautbeseichnung im 
Bulgarischen (X'ienna. 1883) ; A. Lcskion, Hmdbuch d. aUbulgarischen 
Stir ache (with a glossary), (Wiemar, 1886) ; L. MUetich, Sfaro- 
hfgatska Cramah'ka (Sofia. 1896) ; Das Ostbulgarische (Vienna, 
1903) ; Labrov. Obtor xoidkimhh i formalnikk osobenostei Bolgar ‘ 
skago yetika (Moscow. iS#3) ; W. R. Morfill. A Short Grammar 
of the Bulgarian LanaMfr JhU^ndon. 1897) : F. Vymazal, Die Kunst 
die bulgarische Sbra^^i^t und schnell tu erUrnen (Vienna, 1888). 
literature : 1^. A* tl. ^tep«on, Chansons populaires bulgares inidites 
(with Fn'nch rirai(|d||tkiittt). (Paris. 1H73) ; A. Strausz, Butganseke 
(timlations with a preface and notes), (Vienna and 
Leipzig^ %<lia Shishmanov, LIgendes, eeligieuses btUgares 


(Paris, 1896) ; Pypin and Spasovich, History of ike Slavonic Liiera^ 
lure (in Russian, St Petersburg, 1879). (French translation. Paris. 
1881) ; Vazov and Velitchkov, Bulgarian Chrestomathy (Philippo- 
polis, 1884) : Teodorov, Blgarska Literatura (Philippopolis, 1896) : 
Ckillections of folk-songs, proverbs. &c., bj^ the orothers MUa- 
dinov (Agram, 1861), Bezsonov (Moscow, 1855), Kachanovskiy 
(Petersburg, 1882), Shapkarev (Philippopolis. 1885), Iliev (Sofia, 
1889). P. Slaveikov (Sofia. 1899). See also The Shade of the 
Balkans, by Pencho Slaveikov, H. Bernard and E. J. Dillon (London, 
1904). (J D. B.) 

BULGARIA, EASTERN, formerly a powerful kingdom which 
existed from the 5th to the 15th century on the middle Volga, 
in the present territory of the provinces of Samara, Simbirsk, 
Saratov and N. Astrakhan, perhaps extending also into Perm. 
The village Bolgari near Kazan, surrounded by numerous graves 
in which most interesting archaeological finds have been made, 
occupies the site of one of the cities — perhaps the capital — of that 
extinct kingdom. The history, Tarikh Bulgar^ said to have been 
written in the 12th century by an Arabian cadi of the city 
Bolgari, has not yet been discovered ; but the Arabian historians, 
Ibn Fuslan, I bn Haukal, Abul Hamid Andalusi, Abu Abdallah 
Harnali, and several others, who had visited the kingdom, begin- 
ning with the loth century, have left descriptions of it. The 
Bujgars of the Volga were of Turkish origin, but may have 
assimilated Finnish and, later, Slavonian elements. In the 
5th century they attacked the Russians in the Black Sea prairies, 
and afterwards made raids upon the Greeks. In 922, when they 
were converted to Islam, Ibn Foslan found them not quite 
nomadic, and already having some permanent settlements and 
houses in wood. Stone houses were built soon after that by 
Arabian architects. Ibn Dasta found amongst them agriculture 
l^esides cattle breeding. Trade with Persia and India, as also 
with the Khazars and the Russians, and undoubtedly with 
Biarmia (Urals), was, however, their chief occupation, their main 
riches being furs, leather, wool, nuts, wax and so on. After their 
conversion to Islam they began building forts, several of which 
are mentioned in Russian annals. Their chief town, Bolgari or 
Velikij Gorod (Great Town) of the Russian annals, was often 
raided by the Russians. In the 13th century^ it was conquered 
by the Mongols, and became for a time the seat of the khans of 
the Golden Horde. In the second half of the 15th century 
Bolgari became part of the Kazan kingdom, lost its commercial 
and political importance, and was annexed to Russia after the 
fall of Kazan. (P. A. K.) 

BULGARUS, an Italian jurist of the 12th century, born at 
Bologna, sometimes erroneously called Bulgarinus, which was 
properly the name of a jurist of the 15th century. He was the 
most celebrated of the famous “ Four Doctors ” of the law 
school of that university, and was regarded as the Chiy^sostom 
of the Gloss-writers, being frequently designated by the title 
of the ** Golden Mouth” (os aureum). He died in 1166 a.i>., at 
a very advanced age. Popular tradition represents all the Four 
Doctors (Bulgarus, Martinus Gosia, Hugo dc Porta Ravennate 
and Jacobus de Boragine) as pupils of Imerius {g.v.\ but while 
there is no insuperable difficulty in point of time in accepting this 
tradition as far as regards Bulgarus, Savigny considers the general 
tradition inadmissible as regards the others. Martinus Gosia 
and Bulgarus were the chiefs of two opposite schools at Bologna, 
corresponding in many respects to the Proculians and Sabinians 
of Imperial Rome, Martinus lieing at the head of a school which 
accommodated the law to what his opponents styled the equity 
of *' the purse ” (aeguitas bursalts), whilst Bulgarus adhered more 
closely to the letter of the law. The school of Bulgarus ultimately 
prevailed, and it numbered amongst its adherents Joannes 
Bassianus, Azo and Accursius, each of whom in his turn exercised 
a commanding influence over the course of legal studies at 
Bologna. Bulgarus took the leading part amongst the Four 
Doctors at the diet of Roncaglia in 1158, and was one of the 
most trusted advisers of the emperor Frederick I. His most 
celebrated work is his commentary De Regtdis Juris, which was 
at one time printed amongst the writings of Placentius, but has 
been properly reassigned to its true author by Cujacius, upon 
the internal evidence contained in the additions annexed to it, 
which are undoubtedly from the pen of Placentinus. This 
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Commentary, which is the earliest extant work of its kindemanating | 
from the school of the Gloss*writers, is, according to Savigny, a 
model specimen of the excellence of the method introduced by i 
Imerius, and a striking example of the brilliant results which 
had been obtained in a short space of time by a constant and 
exclusive study of the sources of law. 

BULL, GEORGE (1634-1710), English divine, was bom at 
Wells on the 25th of March 1634, and educat^ at Tiverton 
school, Devonshire. He entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1647, 
but had to leave in 1649 in consequence of his refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth. He was ordained 
privately by Bishop Skinner in 1655. His first benefice held was 
that of St George’s near Bristol, from which he rose successively 
t(» be rector of Suddington in Gloucestershire (1658), prebendar>* 
of Gloucester (1678), archdeacon of Llandaff (1^6), and in 
1705 bishop of St David’s. He died on the 17th of Februar}* 
1710. During the time of the Commonwealth he adhered to 
the forms of the Church of England, and under James II. preached 
strenuously against Roman Catholicism. His works display 
great erudition and powerful thinking. The Harmonia Apostolica 
(1670) is an attempt to show the fundamental agreement between 
the doctrines of Paul and James with regard to justification. 
The Dejensio Fidei Nicenae (1685), his greatest work, tries to 
show that the doctrine of the Trinity was held by the ante- 
Nicene fathers of the church, and retains its value as a thorough- 
going examination of all the pertinent passages in early church 
literature. The Judicium Ecclesiae Caiholicae (1694) and 
Primithm ef Apostolica Tradiiio (1710) won high praise from 
Bos.suet and other French divines. Following on Bossuet’s 
criticisms of the Judicium, Bull wrote a treatise on The Corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome^ which became very popular. 

Tlu* host edition of Bull’s work'' is that in 7 vols., published at 
Oxford by the Clarendon Press, under the superintendence of 
E. Burton, m 1827. This edition contains the Life by Robert Nelson. 
I'he Haritumta. Defensio and Judicimn are translated in the Library 
ot AiigIo-( atholic Theology (Oxford, 1842 1855). 

BULL, JOHN (r. 1 562-1628), English composer and organist, 
was b(jrn in Somersetshire alx^ut 1562. After being organist 
in Hereford cathedral, he joined the Chapel Royal in 1585, and 
in the next year became a Mus. Bac. of Oxford. In 1591 he was 
appointed organist in Queen Elizabeth’s chapel in succession to 
Blitheman, from whom he had received his musical education. 
In 1592 he received ihc degree of doctor of music at Cambridge 
University ; and in 1596 he was made music professor at 
Gresliam College, London. As he was unable to lecture in Latin 
according to the foundation-rules of that college, the executors 
of Sir Thomas Gresham made u dispensation in his favour by 
permitting him to lecture in English. He gave his first lecture 
on the 6th of October 1597, In 1601 Bull went abroad. He 
visited France and Germany, and was everywhere received with 
the respect duo to his talents. Anthony Wood tells an impossible 
story of how at St Omcr Dr Bull performed the feat of adding, 
within a few hours, forty parts to a composition already written 
in fort)’ parts. Honourable employments were offered to him 
by various continental princes ; but he declined them, and 
returned to England, where he was given the freedom of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1606. He played upon a small 
pair of organs before King James I. on the i6th of July 1607, 
in the hall of the Company, and he seems to have been appointed 
one of the king’s organists in that year. In the sapie year he 
resigned his Gresham professorship and married Elizabeth 
Walter. In 1613 he again went to the continent on account of 
his health, obtaining a post as one of the organists in the arch- 
duke’s chapel at Brussels. In 1617 he was appointed organist 
to the cathedral of Notre Dame at Antwerp, and he died in that 
city on the 12th or 13th of March 1628. Little of his music has 
been published, and the opinions of critics differ much as to its 
merits (see Dr WilHbald Nagel’s Gesckichte der Musik in England, 
ii. (1897), p. 155, &c. ; and Dr Seiffert’s Gesckichte der Klavier- 
musik (1899), p, 54, &c.). Contemporary writers speak in the 
highest terms of Bull’s sldll as a performer on the organ and the 
virginals, and ^re is no doubt that he contributed much to 
the devi^pment of harpsichord music. Jan Swielinck (1562- 


1631), the organist of Amsterdam, did not regard his work 
on composition as complete without placing in it a canon by 
Jolm Bull, and the latter wrote a fantasia upon a fugue of 
Swielinck. For the ascription to Bull of the composition of the 
British national anthem, see National Anthems. Good modem 
reprints, e,g. of the Fitzwilliam Virginal- Book, “The Kind’s 
Hunting Jig,” and one or two other pieces, are in the repertones 
of modem pianists from Rubinstein onwards. 

BULL, OLE BORNEMANN (1810-1880), Norwegian violinist, 
was born in Bergen, Norway, on the 5th of February 1810. At 
first a pupil of the violinist Paulsen, and subsequently soH-taught, 
he was intended for the church, but failed in his examinations 
in 1828 and l>ecame a musician, directing the philharmonic and 
di^atic societies at Bergen. In 1829 he went to Ciissel, on a 
visit to Spohr, who gave him no encouragement. He noW began 
to study law, but on going to Paris he came under the influence 
of Paganini, and definitely adopted the career of a violin virtuoso. 
He made his first appearance in company with Ernst and Chopin 
at a concert of his own in Paris in 1832. Successful tours in 
Italy and England followed soon afterwards, and he was not long 
in obtaining European celebrity by his brilliant playing of his 
own pieces and arrangements. His first visit to the United 
States lasted from 1843 to 1845, bis return to Norway he 

formed a scheme for the establishment of a Norse theatre in 
Bergen ; this l)ec.amc an accomplished fact in 1850 ; but in 
consequence of harassing business complications he went again 
to America. During this visit (1852-1857) he bought 125,000 
acres in Potter county, Pennsylvania, for a Norwegian colony, 
which was to have been called Oleana after his name ; but his title 
turned out to be fraudulent, and the troubles he went through in 
connexion with the undertaking were enough to affect his health 
very seriously, though not to hinder him for long from the 
exercise of his profession. Another attempt to found an academy 
of music in Christiania had no permanent result. In 1836 he 
had married Alexandrine F 61 icie Villeminot, the grand-daughter 
of a lady to whom he owed much at the beginning of his musical 
career in Paris ; sh(5 died in 1862. In 1870 he married Sara C. 
Thorpe of Wisconsin ; henceforth he confined himself to the 
career of a violinist. He died at Lyso, near Bergen, on the 17th 
of August 1880. OIc Bull’s “polacca guerriera'’ and many of 
I his other violin pieces, among them two concertos, are interesting 
i to the virtuoso, and his fame rests upon his prodigious technique, 
i The memoir published by his widow in 1886 contains many 
illustrations of a career that was exceptionally brilliant j it gives 
a picture of a strong individuality, which often found expression 
in a somewhat boisterous form of practical humour. 

There is a fountain and portrait statue to his memory in the 
Ole Bulls Plads in Bergen. 

BULL. ( i) The male of animals lielonging to the section Bovina 
of the family Bovidae (j/.v.), particularly the uncastrated male 
of the domestic ox (See Cattle.) The word, which 

is found in M.E. as hole, bolle (cf. Ger, Btdle, and Dutch bul or 
! hoi), is also used of the males of other animals of large size, e,g. 
the elephant, whale, &c. The O.E. diminutive form huUuc, 
meaning originally a young bull, or bull calf, survives in bullock, 
now confined to a young castrated male ox kept for slaughter 
for beef. 

On the London and New York stock exchanges “ bull and 
“ bear ” are correlative technical slang terms. A “ bull “ is one 
who “ buys for a rise,” i,e, he buys stocks or securities, grain or 
other commodities (wliich, however, he never intends to take up), 
in the hope that before the date on which he must take delivery 
he will be able to sell the stocks, &c., at a higher price, taking 
as a profit the difference between the buying and selling price. 
A “ bear ” is the reverse of a “ bull.” He is one who “ sells for a 
fall,” i,e. he seUs stock, &c., which he does not actually possess, 
in the hope of buying it at a lower price before the time at which 
he bos contracted to deliver (see Account ; Stock Exchange). 
The word “ bull,” according to the New English Dictionary, was 
used in this sense as early as the beginning of the i8th centuiy. 
The ori|^n of the use is not known, though it is tempting to 
connect it with -the fable of the frog and the bull. 
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The tenn " hull’s eye ” is applied to many cinmlar objects, 
and particularly to the boss or protuberance left in the centre 
of a sheet of blown glass. This when cut off was formerly used 
for windows in small leaded panes. The French term ceil de 
bceuf is used of a cirnilar window. Other circular objects to 
which the word is apjjlied are the centre of a target or a shot that 
hits the central division of the target, a plano-convex lens in a 
microscope, a lantern with a convex glass in it, a thick circular 
piece of glass let into the deck or side of a ship, &c., for lighting 
the interior, a ring-shaped block grooved round the outer edge, 
and with a hole through the centre through which a rope can be 
passed, and also a small lurid cloud which in certain latitudes 
presage.s a hurricane. 

(2) Theu.se of the word “ bull,” for a verbal blunder, involving 
a contradiction in term.'-, is of doubtful origin. In this sense 
it is used with a possible punning reference to papal bulls in 
Milton’s True Religion, “ and whereas the Papist lH>asts himself 
to be a Roman ('atholick, it is a mere contradiction, one of the 
Pope’s Bulls, as if he should say a universal particular, a Catho- 
lick schismatick.” Probably this use may be traced to a M.E. 
word bill, first found in the Cursor Mundi, c. 1300, in the sense 
of falsehood, trickery, deceit ; the Neiv English Dictionary com- 
pares an (). Fr. bout, boule or bole, in the same sen.se. Although 
modern as.sociations connect this type of blunder with the Irish, 
possibly owing to the many famous “ bulls ” attributed to Sir 
Boyle Roche {q.v.), the early quotations show that in the 17th 
century, when the meaning now attached to the word begins, 
no special country was credited with them. 

(3) Bulla (Lat. for ” bubble which gives u.s another ” hull ” 
in English, was the term used by the Romans for any boss or 
stud, such as those on doors, sword-belts, shields and boxes. 

It was applied, however, more particularly to an ornament, 
generally of gold, a round or heart-shaped box containing an 
amulet, worn suspended from the neck by children of noble birth 
until they assumed the toga virtlis^ when it was hung up and 
dedicated to the household gods. The custom of wearing the 
bulla, which was regarded as a charm against sickness and the 
evil eye, was of Etruscan origin. After the Second Punic War 
all children of free birth were permitted to wear it ; but those 
who did not belong to a noble or wealthy family were satisfied 
with a bulla of leather. Its use was only permitted to grown-up 
men in the case of generals who celebrated a triumph. Young 
girls (probably till the time of their marriage), and even favourite 
animals, also wore it (see Ficoroni, La Holla d’ Oro, 1732 ; Yates, 
Archaeological Journal, vi., 1849 ; viii., 1851). In ecclesiastical 
and medieval Latin, hiilla denotes the seal of oval or circular form, 
bearing the name and generally the image of its owner, which 
was attached to official documents. A metal was used instead 
of wax in the warm countries of southern Europe. The best- 
known instances are the papal bullae, which have given their 
name to the documents (hulls) to which they are attached. (See 
Diplomatic ; Seals ; Curia Romana ; Golden Bull.) 

BULLER, CHARLES (1806-1848), English politician, son of 
Charles Bullcr (d. 1848), a member of a well-known Cornish 
family (see below), was born in Calcutta on the 6th of August 
1806 ; his mother, a daughter of General William Kirkpatrick, 
was an exceptionally talented woman. He was educated at 
Harrow, then privately in Edinburgh by Thomas Carlyle, and i 
afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, becoming a barrister 
in 1831. Before this date, however, he had succeeded his father < 
as member of parliament for West Looe ; after the passing of 1 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and the consequent disenfranchisement i 
of this borough, he was returned to parliament by the voters of 
Liskeard. He retained this seat until he died in London on the 1 
29th of November 1848, leaving behind him, so Charles Greville ! 
says, “ a memory cherished for his delightful social qualities < 
and a vast credit for undeveloped powers.” An eager reformer ] 
and a frieml of John Stuart Mill, Buffer voted for the great 1 
Reform 381 , favoured other progressive measures, and presided : 
over the c^iq^tee^on the state of the records and the one ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of election law in Ireland in ^ 
1836. In 1838 he went to Canada with Lord Durham as private 1 


I secretary, and after rendering conspicuous service to his chief, 
returned with him to England in the same year. After practising 
as a barrister, Buffer was made judge-advocate-general in 1846 
and became chief commissioner of the poor law about a year 
before his death. For a long time it was believed that Buffer 
wrote Lord Durham’s famous “ Report on the affairs of British 
North America.” However, this is now denied by several 
authorities, among them being Durham's biographer, Stuart J. 
Reid, who mentions that Buffer described this statement as a 
” groundless assertion ” in an article which he wrote for the 
Edinburgh Review, Nevertheless it is quite possible that the 
“ Report ” was largely drafted by Buffer, and it almost certainly 
bears traces of his influence. Buffer was a very talented man 
witty, popular and generous, and is described by Carlyle as 
“ the genialest radical I have ever met.” Among his intimate 
friends were Grote, Thackeray, Monckton Milnes and Lady 
Ashburton. A bust of Buffer is in Westminster Abbey, and 
another was unveiled at Liskeard in 1905. He wrote ” A Sketch 
of Lord Durham’s mission to Canada,” which has not been 
printed. 

See T. Carlyle, Reminiscences (1881) ; and S. J. Reid, Life and 
Letters of the /st earl nf Durham (1906). 

BULLER, SIR REDVERS HENRY (1839-1908), British 
general, son of James Wentworth Buffer, M.P., of Crediton, 
Devonshire, and the descendant of an old ('ornish family, long 
estaVilished in Devonshire, tracing its ancestry in the female line 
to Edward L, was born in 1839, and educated at Eton. He 
entered the army in 1858, and served with the 60th (King’s 
Royal Rifles) in the China campaign of 18O0. In 1870 ho became 
I captain, and went on the Red River expedition, where he was 
first associated with Colonel (afterwards Lord) Wolseley. In 
1 ^ 73^74 ffe accompanied the latter in the A.shantee campaign 
as head of the Intelligence Department, and was slightly 
wounded at tJie battle of Ordabai ; he was mentioned in des- 
patches, made a C.B., and raised to the rank of major. In 1S74 
he inherited the family estates. In the Kaffir War of 1878-79 
and the Zulu War of 1879 he was con.spicuou.s as an intrepid 
and popular leader, and acquired a reputation for courage and 
dogged determination. In particular his conduct of the retreat 
at Inhlobane (March 28, 1879) drew attention to these qualities, 
and on that occasion he earned the V.C. ; he was also created 
C.M.G. and made lieutenant-colonel and A.D.C. to the queen. 
In the Boer War of 1881 he was Sir Evelyn Wood's chief of staff, 
and thus added to his experience of South African conditions of 
warfare. In 1882 he was head of the field intelligence depart- 
ment in the Egyptian campaign, and was knighted for his ser- 
vices. Two years later he commanded an infantry brigade in 
the Sudan under Sir Gerald Graham, and was at the battles of 
El Teb and Tamai, Ixjing promoted major-general for distin- 
guished service. In the Sudan campaign of 1884-85 he w^as 
Lord Wolseley ’s chief of staff, and he was given command of 
the desert column when Sir Herbert Stewart was wounded. He 
distinguished himself by his conduct of the retreat from Gubat 
to Gakdul, and by his victory^ at Abu Klea (February 16-17), 
pd he was created K.C.B. In 1886 he was sent to Ireland to 
inquire into the “ moonlighting ” outrages, and for a short time 
he acted as under-secretary for Ireland ; but in 1887 he was 
appointed quartermaster-general at the war office. From i8go 
to 1897 he held the office of adjutant-general, attaining the rank 
of lieutenant-general in 1891. At the war office his energy and 
ability inspired the belief that he was fitted for the highest 
command, and in 1895, when duke of Cambridge was about 
to retire, it was well known that Lord Rosebery^’s cabinet in- 
tended to appoint Sir Red vers as chief of the staff under a 
scheme of reorganization recommended by Lord Harrington s 
commission. On the eve of this change, however, the govern- 
ment was defeated, and its successors appointed Lord Wolseley 
to the command under the old title of commander-in-chief. In 
1896 he was made a fuff general. 

In 1898 he took command of the troops at Aldershot, and 
when the Boer War broke out in 1899 he was selected to command 
the South African Field Force (sec Transvaal)^ and landed 
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at Cape Town on the 31st of October. Owing to the Boer 
investment of Ladysmi^ and the consequent gravity of the 
military situation in Natal, he unexpectedly hurried thither 
in order to supervise personally the operations, but on the 15th I 
of December his first attempt to cross the Tugela at Colenso 
(see Ladvsmith) was repulsed. The government, alarmed at 
the situation and the pessimistic tone of Buller’s messages, sent 
out Lord Roberts to supersede him in the chief command, Sir 
Redvers being left in subordinate command of the Natal force. 
His second attempt to relieve Ladysmith (Januor)’ it>-27) 
proved another failure, the result of the operations at Spion 
Kop (January 24) causing consternation in England. A third 
attempt (Vaalkrantz, February 5-7) was unsuccessful, but the 
Natal army finally accomplished its task in the series of actions 
which culminated in the victory of Pieter’s Hill and the relief 
of Ladysmith on the 27th of Februar\\ Sir Redvers Buller 
remained in command of the Natol army till October 1900, when 
he returned to England (being created G.C.M.G.), having in the 
meanwhile slowly done a great deal of hard work in driving the 
Boers from the Biggarsberg (May 15), forcing Lang’s Nek 
(June 12), and occupying Lydenburg (September 6). But 
though these latter operations had done much to re-establish 1 
his reputation for dogged determination, and he hatl never lost 
the confidence of his own men, his capacity for an important 
command in delicate and difficult operations was now seriously 
questioned. The continuance, therefore, in 1901 of his appoint- 
ment to the important Aldershot command met with a vigorous 
press criticism, in which the detailed objections taken to his 
conduct of the operations before l.adysmith (and particularly 
to a message to Sir Cieorge White in wLich he seriously contem- 
plated and provided for the contingency of surrender) were 
given new prominence. On the 10th of October 1901, at a 
luncheon in London, Sir Redvers Buller made a speech in atiswer 
to these criticisms in terms which were held to be a breach of 
discipline, and he was placed on half-pay a few days later. For 
the remaining years of his life he played an active part as a 
country gentleman, accepting in dignified silence the prolonged 
attacks on his failures in South Africa ; among the public 
generally, and particularly in his own county, he never lost his 
pi^pularity. He died on the 2nd of June 1908. He had married 
in 1882 Lady Audrey, daughter of the 4th Marquess Townshend, 
W’ho survived him with one daughter. 

A Memoir, by Lewis Butler, was published in 1909. 

BULLET (Fr. hnulet, diminutive of boule, ball). The original 
meaning (a “ small ball ”) has, since the end of the i6th century, 
been narrowed clown to the special case of the projectile used 
with small arms of all kinds, irrespective of its size or shape. 
(For details see Ammunition ; Gun ; Rifi.e, &c.) 

BULL-FIGHTING, the national Spanish sport. The Spanish 
name is tauromaquia (Gr. ravpo%, bull, and paxVt combat). 
Combats with bulls were common in ancient Thessaly as well 
as in the amphitheatres of imperial Rome, but probably partook 
more of the nature of wonydng than fighting, like the bull-baiting 
formerly common in England . The Moors of Africa also possessed 
a sport of this kind, and it is probable that they introduced 
it into Andalusia when they conquered that province. It is 
certain that they held bull-fights in the half-ruined Roman 
amphitheatres of Merida, Cordova, Tarragona, Toledo and 
other places, and that these constituted the favouite sport of 
the Moorish chieftains. Although patriotic tradition names 
the great Cid himself as the original Spanish bull-fighter, it is 
probable that the first Spaniard to kill a bull in the arena was 
Don Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, who about 1040, employing the 
lance^ which remained for centuries the chief weapon used in 
the sport, proved himself superior to the flower of the Moorish 
knights. A spirited rivalry in the art between the Christian 
and Moorish warriors resulted, in which even the kings of Castile 
and other l^)anish princes took an ardent interest. After the 
Moors were driven from Spain by Ferdinand II., bull-fighting 
continued to be the favourite sport of the aristocracy, the 
method of fating being on horseback with the lance. At the 
time of the accession of the house of Austria it had become an 
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indripensable accessory of every court function, and Charles V. 
ensured his popularity with the people by killing a bull with his 
own lance on the birthday of his son, Philip II. Philip IV. 
is also known to have taken a personal part in bull-nghts. 
During this period the lance was discarded in favour ox the 
short spear {rejonciUo\ and the leg armour still worn by the 
picadores was introduced. The accession of the house of Bourbon 
witnessed a radical transformation in the character of the bull- 
fight, which the aristocracy began gradually to neglect, admitting 
to the combats professional subordinates who, by the end of the 
17th century, had become the only active participants in the 
bull-rii^. The first great professional espada (t\e. swordsman, 
the chief bull-fighter, who actually kills the bull) was Francisco 
Romero, of Honda in Andalusia (about 1700), who introduced 
the estoque, the sword still used to kill the bull, and the muleia, 
the red flag carried by the espada (see below), the spear falling 
into complete disuse. 

For the past two centuries the art of bull-fighting has developed 
gradually into the spectacle of to-day. Imitations of the Spanish 
bull-fights have been repeatedly introduced into France and 
Italy, but the cruelty of the sport has prevented its taking 
firm root. In Portugal a kind of bull-baiting is practised, in 
which neither man nor beast is much hurt, the bulls having 
their horns truncated and padded and never being killed. 
In Spain many vain attempts have been made to abolish the 
sport, by Ferdinand 11 . himself, instigated by his wife lsal)ella, 
by Charles 111 ., by Ferdinand VI., and by Charles IV. ; and 
several popes placed its devotees under the ban of excommunica- 
tion with no perceptible effect upon its popularity. Before the 
introduction of railways there were comparatively few bull- 
rings (plazas de tor os) in Spain, but tliese have largely multiplied 
in recent years, in both Spain and Spanish America. At the 
present day nearly cveiy larger town and city in Spain has its 
plaza de taros (about 225 altogether), built in the form of the 
Roman circuses with an oval open arena covered with sand, 
surrounded by a stool fence about 6 ft. high. Between this 
and the seats of the spectators is a narrow passage-way, where 
those hull-fighters who are not at the moment engaged take 
their stations. The plazas de taros are of all sizes, from that 
of Madrid, which holds more than 12,000 spectators, do^ 
to those seating only two or three thousand. Every bull-ring 
has its hospital for the wounded, and its chapel where the 
toreros (bull-fighters) receive the Holy Eucharist. 

The bulls used for fighting are invariably of well-known 
lineage and are reared in special establishments (^aeddas)^ 
the most celebrated of which is now that of the duke of Veragua 
in Andalusia. When quite young they are branded with the 
emblems of their owners, and later are put to a test of their 
courage, only those that show a fighting spirit being trained 
further. When full grown, the health, colour, weight, character 
of horns, and action in attack are all objects of the keenest 
observation and study. The best bulls are worth from £40 to 
£60. About 1300 bulls arc killed annually in Spain. Bull- 
fighters proper, most of whom are Andalusians, consist of 
espadas (or matadores), bandnilleros and picadores^ in addition to 
whom there are numbers of assistants (chtdos), drivers and 
other servants. For each bull-fight two or three espadas arc 
engaged, each providing his own quadrille (euadrilta), composed 
of several banderilleros and picadores. Six bulls are usually 
killed during one corrida (bull-fight), the espadas engaged 
taking them in turn. The espad-a must have passed through 
a trying novitiate in the art at the royal school of bull-fighting, 
after which he is given his edternativa, or licence. 

The bull-fight li^ins with a grand entry of all the bull-fighters 
with alguactleSf municipal oflicers in ancient costume, at the 
head, followed, in three rows, by the espadas, batideriUeros, 
picadores, chulos and the richly caparisoned triple mule -team 
used to drag from the arena the carcasses of the slain bulls and 
horses. The greatest possible brilliance of costume and accoutre- 
ments is aimed at, and the picture presented is one of dazzling 
colour. The espadas and banderilleros wear short jackets and 
small-dothes of satin richly embroidered in gold and silver, with 
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light silk stockings and heelless shoes ; the ptcadores (pikemen 
on horseback) usually wear yellow, and their legs are enclosed 
in steel armour covered with leather as a protection against the 
horns of the bull. 

The fight is divided into three divisions (suertes). When the 
opening procession has passed round the arena the president 
of the corrida^ usually some person of rank, throws down to one 
of the alguaciles the key to the torilj or bull-cells. As soon as the 
supernumeraries have left the ring, and the picadores, mounted 
upon blindfolded horses in wretched condition, have taken their 
places against the barrier, the door of the toril is opened, and 
the bull, which has been goaded into fury by the affixing to his 
shoulder of an iron pin with .streamers of the colours of his 
breeder attached, enters the ring. Then begins the suerte de 
picar, or division of laiacing. The bull at once attacks the 
mounted ptcadores, npping up and wounding the horses, often 
to the point of complete disembowclmcnt. As the bull attacks 
the horse, the picadoi , who is armed with a short-pointed, stout 
pike (j^arrocha), thrust.^ this into the bull’s back with all his force, 
with the usual result that the bull turns its attention to another 
picador. Not infrequently, however, the rush of the bull and 
the blow dealt to the horse is of such force as to overthrow both 
animal and rider, but the latter is usually rescued from danger 
by the chtUos and batiderilleros, who, by means of their red cloaks 
{capas), divert the bull from the fallen picador, who either 
escapes from the ring or mounts a fresh horse. The number 
of horses killed in this manner is one of the chief features of 
the fight, a bulbs prowess being reckoned accordingly. About 
6000 horses are killed every year in Spiin. At the sound of a 
trumpet the picadores retire from the ring, the dead horses are 
dragged out, and the setumd division of the fight, the suerte de 
banderillear, or planting the darts, begins. The banderillas are 
barbed darts about 18 in. long, ornamented with coloured paper, 
one being held in each hand of the bull-fighter, who, standing 
20 or 30 yds. from the bull, draw.s its attention to him by means 
of violent gestures. As the bull charges, the banderillero steps 
towards him, dexterously plants both darts in the beast’s neck, 
and draw.s aside in the nick of time to avoid its horns. Four 
pairs of banderillas are planted in this way, rendering the bull 
mad with rage and pain. Should the animal prove of a cowardly 
nature and refuse to attack repeated!)', banderillas de fuego (fire) 
are used. These are furnished with fulminating crackers, which 
explode with terrific noise as the bull careers about the ring. 
During this division numerous manoeuvres are .sometimes in- 
dulged in for the purpose of tiring the bull out, such as leaping 
between his horns, vaulting over his back with the garrocha as 
he charges, and inviting his rushes by means of elaborate flaunt- 
ings of the cloak (floreos, flourishes). 

Another trumptd-call gives the signal for the final division of 
the fight, the suerte de malar (killing). This is carried out by 
the espada alone, his assistants being present only in the case of 
emergency or to get the bull back to the proper part of the ring, 
should he bolt to a distance. The espada, taking his stand before 
the box of the president, holds aloft in his left hand sword and 
muleia and in his right his hat, imd in set phrases formally 
dedicates (brinde) the death of the bull to the president or some 
other personage of rank, finishing by tossing his hat behind his 
back and proceeding bareheaded to the work of killing the bull, 
'riiis is a process accompanied by much formality. The espada, 
iu-med with the estoque, a sword with a hea / flat blade, brings 
the bull into the proper position by means of passes with the 
muleta, a small red silk flag mounted on a short staff, and then 
essays to kill him with a single thrust, delivered through the 
l)ack of the neck close to the head and d^^wnward into the heart. 
This stroke is a most difficult one, requiring long practice as well 
as great natural dexterity, and very frequently fails of its object, 
the killing of the bull often requiring repeated thrusts. The 
stroke (estocada) is usually given d tfolapii (half running), the 
espada delivering the thrust while stepping forward, the bull 
usually standing still. Another method is recibihuk (receiving), 
the espada receiving the onset of the bull upon the point of his 
sword. Sthould the bull need a coup de it is given by a 


chulo, called puntiUiro, with a dagger which pierces the spinal 
marrow. The dead beast is then dragged out of the ring by the 
triple mule-team, while the espada m^es a tour of honour, being 
acclaimed, in the case of a favourite, with the most extravagant 
enthusiasm. The ring is then raked over, a second bull is intro- 
duced, and the spectacle begins anew. Upon great occasions, 
such as a coronation, a corrida in the ancient style is given by 
amateurs, who are clad in gala costumes without armour of any 
kind, and mounted upon steeds of good breed and condition. 
They are armed with sharp lances, with which they essay to kill 
the bull while protecting themselves and their steeds from his 
horns. As the bulls in these encounters have not been weakened 
by many wounds and tired out by much running, the perform- 
ances of the gentlemen fighters are remarkable for pluck and 
dexterity. 

Set Moratin. Origen y Progeso dc las Fiestas de Toros ; Btjdoya’s 
Htstoria del Toreo ; J. S. Lozano, Manual de Tauromaquia (Seville, 
1882) ; A. Chapman and W. T. Buck, Wild Spain (London, 1893). 

BULLFINCH {Pyrrhvla vulgatis), the ancient English name 
given to a bird belonging to the family FringiUidae (see Finch), 
of a bluish-grey and black colour above, and generally of a bright 
tile-red beneath, the female differing chiefly in having its under- 
parts chocolate-brown. It is a shy bird, not associating with 
other species, and frequents well-wooded districts, being very 
rarely seen on moors or other waste lands. It builds a shallow 
nest composed of twigs lined with fibrous roots, on low irees or 
thick underwood, only a few feet from the ground, and lays four 
or five eggs of a bluish- white colour speckled and streaked with 
purple. The young remain with their parents during autumn 
and winter, and pair in spring, not building their nests, however, 
till May. In spring and summer they feed on the buds of trees 
and bushes, choosing, it is said, such only as contain the incipient 
blossom, and thus doing immense injury to orchards and gardens. 
In autumn and winter they teed principally on wild fruits and 
on seeds. The note of the bullfinch, in the wild state, is soft and 
pleasant, but so low as scarcely to be audible ; it possesses, 
however, great powers of imitation, and considerable memory', 
and can thus be taught to whistle a variety of tunes, liullfmches 
arc very abundant in the forests of Germany, and it is there that 
most of the pipii^ bullfinches are trained. They are taught 
continuously for nine months, and the lesson is repeated through- 
out the first moulting, as during that change the young birds are 
apt to forget all that they have previously acquired. I’hc bull- 
finch is a native of the northern countries of Europe, occurring 
in Italy and other southern parts only as a winter visitor. White 
and black varieties are occasionally met with ; the latter are 
often produced by feeding the bullfinch exclusively on hemp- 
seed, when its plumage gradually changes to black. It rarely 
breeds in confinement, and hybrids between it and the canary 
have been produced on but few occasions. 

BULLI, a town of Camden county, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, 59 m. by rail S. of Sydney. Pop. (1901) 2500. It is the 
headquarters of the Bulli Mining Company, whose coal-mine 
im the flank of the lUawarra Mountains is worked by a tunnel, 
2 m. long, driven into the heart of the mountain. From this 
tunnel the coal is conveyed by rail for ij m. to a pier, whence 
it is shipped to Sydney, Melbourne and Brisbane by a fleet of 
steam colliers. The beautiful Bulli Pass, 1000 ft. above the sea, 
over the Illawarra range, is one of the most attractive tourist 
resorts in Australia. 

BULUNGBR, HEINRICH (1504-1575), Swiss reformer, son 
of Dean Heinrich Bullinger by his wife Anna (Wiederkehr), was 
bom at Brcmgarten, A^^au, on the i8th of July 1504. He 
studied at Emmerich and Cologne, where the teaching of Peter 
Lombard led him, through Augustine and Chrysostom, to first- 
hand study of the Bible. Next the writings of Luther and 
Melanchthon appealed to him. Appointed teadter (1522) in 
the cloister school of Cappel, he lectured on Mebuidithon’s / nci 
Communes (1521). He heard Zwii^ at Zuridi in 2527, and next 
year accompany him to the dictation at Berne. He was 
made pastor of Bremgarten in 2529, and married Anna Adlisch- 
wciler, a nun, by whom he had deven children. After the battle 
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of Cappel (nth of October 1532), in which Zwingli fell, he left 
Bremgarten. On the 9th of December 1531 he was chosen to 
succeed Zwingli as chief pastor of Zurich. A strong writer and 
thinker, his spirit was essentially unifying and 'sympathetic, 
in an age when these qualities won little sympathy. His contro- 
versies on the Lord’s Supper with Luther, and his correspondence 
with Lelio Sozini (see SociNUs), exhibit, in different connexions, 
his admirable mixture of dignity and tenderness. With Gdvin 
he concluded (1549) the Consensus Ti^rinus on the Lord’s 
Supper. The (second) Helvetic Confession (1566) adopted in 
Switzerland, Hungary, Bohemia and elsewhere, was his work. 
The volumes of the Zurich Letters, published by the Parker 
Society, testify to his influence on the English reformation in 
later stages. Many of his sermons were translated into English 
(reprinted, 4 vols., 1849). His works, mainly expository and 
polemical, have not been collected. He died at Zurich on the 
17th of September 1575. 

Sec Carl }*estalo2zi! Leben (1858) ; Raget Chnstoffel, H. Dullinger 
(1875) ; Justus Hecr, m Hauck’s Realencyhlopddie (1897). (A. Go.*) 

BULLION, a term applied to the gold and silver of the mines 
brought to a standard of purity. The word appears in an 
English act of 1336 in the French form “ puissent sauvement 
porter k les exchanges ou bullion . . . argent en plate, vessel 
d ’argent, &c.” ; and apparently it is connected with bouillon, 
the sense of “ boiling ” being transferred in English to the melt- 
ing of metal, so that bullion in the passage quoted meant 
“ melting-house ” or “ mint.” The first recorded instance of 
the use of the word for precious metal as such in the mass is 
in an act of 1451 . From the use of gold and silver os a medium 
of exchange, it followed that they should approximate in all 
nations to a common degree of fineness ; and though this is not 
uniform even in coins, yet the proportion of alloy in silver, and 
of carats alloy to carats fine in gold, has been reduced to in- 
finitesimal differences in the bullion of commerce, and is a prime 
tjlcment of value even in gold and silver plate, jewelry, and 
other articles of manufacture. Bullion, whether in the form of 
coins, or of bars and ingots stamped, is subject, as a general rule 
of the London market, not only to weight but to as.say, and 
receives a corresponding value. 

BULLOCK, WILLIAM (r. 1657- r. 1740), English actor, “of 
great glee and much comic vivacity,” was the original Clincher 
in Farquhar’s Constant Couple (1699), Boniface in The Beaux* 
Stratagem (1707), and Sir Francis Courtall in Pavener’s Artful 
Wife (1717). He played at all the London theatres of his time, 
and in the summer at a booth at Bartholomew Fair. He had 
three sons, all actors, of whom the eldest was Christopher 
Bullock (r. 1690-1724), who at Drury Lane, the Haymarket and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields displayed “ a considerable versatility of 
talent.” Christopher created a few original parts in comedies 
and farces of which he was the author or adapter ; — A Woman* s 
Revenue (1715); Slip; Adventures of Half an Hour (1716); 
The Cobbler of Preston ; Woman* s a Riddle ; The Perjurer (1717); 
and The Traf/or (1718). 

BULLROARER, the English name for an instrument made 
of a small flat slip of wood, through a hole in one end of which 
a string is passed ; swung round rapidly it makes a booming, 
humming noise. Though treated os a toy by Europeans, the 
bullroarer has had the highest mystic significance and sanctity 
among primitive people. This is notably the case in Australia, 
where it figures in the initiation ceremonies and is regarded with 
the utmost awe by the “ blackfellows.” Their bullroarers, or 
sacred “tunduns,” are of two types, the “grandfather” or 
“ man tundun,” distinguished by its deep tone, and the “ woman 
tundun,” which, being smaller, gives forth a weaker, shriller 
note. Women or girls, and b^ before initia^, ore never 
allowed to see the tundun. At the Bora, or initiation ceremonies, 
the bullroarer’s hum is believed to be the voice of the “ Great 
Spirit,” and on hearing it the women hide in terror. A Maori 
bullroarer is preserved in the British Museum, and travellere in 
Africa state that it is known and held sacred there. Thus among 
the Egba tribe of the Yoruba race the supposed “ Voice of Oro,” 
their god of vengeance, is produced by a bullroarer, which is 
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actually worshipped as the god himself. The sanctity of the 
bullroarer has been shown to be very widespread. There is no 
doubt that the rhombus (Gr. which was whirled at the 

Greek mysteries was one. Among North American Indians it 
was common. At certain Moqui ceremonies the procession of 
dancers was led by a priest who whirled a bullroarer. The 
instrument has been traced among the Tusayan, Apache and 
Navaho Indians (J. G. Bourke, Ninth Annual Refort of Bureau 
of Amer, Ethnol., 1892), among the Koskimo of British Columbia 
(Fr. Boas, “ Social Organization, &c., of the Kwakiutl .Indians,” 
Report of the U.S. National Museum for iSgs), and in Central 
Brazil. In New Guinea, in some of the islands of the Torres 
Straits (where it is swung as a fishing-charm), in Ceylon (where 
it is used as a toy and figures as a sacred instrument at Buddhist 
festivals), and in Sumatra (where it is used to induce the demons 
to carr)' off the soul of a woman, and so drive her mad), the 
bullroarer is also found. Sometimes, as among the Minangkabos 
of Sumatra, it is made of the frontal bone of a man renowned for 
his bravery. 

Sec A. IwinR, Cuxtfjtn and AJyth (1884) ; J. D. E. Schmettz, 
/Jas SckwiYfholz (Hamburg, 1896) ; A, C. Haddon, The Study of 
Man, and in the Joiirn. Anthrop. Jnstit. xix., 1890 ; G. M. C. Theal, 

[ Kafhr Folk-Lore] A. B. Ellis, Yoruba-Speakwg Peoples (1894); 
R. C. Codrington, The Melanesians (1891). 

BULL RUN, a small stream of Virginia, U.S.A., which gave the 
name to two famous battles in the American Civil War. 

(i) The first battle of Bull Run (called by the Confederates 
Manassas) was fought on the 21st of July 1861 between the 
Union forces under Brigadier-General Irvin McDowell and the 
Confederates under General Joseph E. Johnston. Both armies 
were newly raised and almost untrained. After a slight action 
on the i8th at Blackburn’s Ford, the two armies prepared for a 
battle. The Confederates were posted along Bull Run, guarding 
all the passages from the Stone Bridge down to the railway 
bridge. McDowell’s forces rendezvoused around Centreville, 
and Ix^th commanders, sensible of the temper of their troops, 
planned a battle for the 21st. On his part McDowell ordered 
one of his four divisions to attack the Stone Bridge, two to make 



a turning movement via Sudley Springs, the remaining division 
(partly composed of ref^lar troops) was to be in reserve and to 
watch the lower fords. The local Confederate rammander, 
Brigadier-General P« G. T. Beauregard, had also intended to 
advance, and General Johnston, who arrived by rail on the 
evening of the 20th with the greater part of a fresh army, and 
now assumed command of the whole force, approved an omnsiye 
movement against Centreville for the 21st; but orders mia^ 
carried, and the Federal attack opened before the movement 
had begun. Johnston and Beauregard then decided to fight a 
defensive battle, and hurried up troops to swport the ringle 
brigade of Evans which held the Stone Bridge. Thut there was no 
senous^ghting at the lower fords of Bull Ron throughout the day. 

Ihe Federaf staff was equally inexperienoedi ana the dhrisioni 
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engaged in the turning movement met with many unnecessary 
checks. At 0 a.m., when the troops told off for the frontal attack 
appeared beiore the Stone Bridge, the turning movement was 
by no means well advanced. Kvams had time to change position 
so us to command both the Stone Bridge and Sudley Springs, 
and he was promptly supported by the brigades of Bee, Bartow 
and T. J. {ackson." AL)(»ut 9.30 the leading Federal brigade 
from Sudley Springs came into action, and two hours later Evans, 
Bee and Bartow had been driven off the Matthew.s hill in con- 
siderable confusion. But on the Henry House hill Jackson s 
brigarle stood, as General Bee said to his men, “ like a stone wall,'’ 
and the defenders rallied, though the Federals were continually 
reinforced. The fighting on the Henry House hill was very 
severe, but McDowell, who dared not halt to re-form his enthusi- 
astic volunteers, continued to attack. About 1.30 p.m. he 
brought up two regular batteries to the fighting line ; but a 
Confederate regiment, being mistaken for friendly troops and 
allowed to approach, silenced the guns by close rifle fire, and 
from that time, though the hill was taken and retaken several 
times, the Federal attack made no further headway. At 2.45 
more of Beauregard's troops had come up ; Jackson’s brigade 
charged with the bayonet, and at the same time the Federals 
were assailed in flank by the last brigades of Johnston’s army, 
which arrived at the critical moment from the railway. They 
gave way at once, tired out, and conscious that the day was lost, 
and after one rally melted away slowly to the rear, the handful 
of regulars alone keeping their order. But when, at the defile 
of the Cub Run, the>' came under shell fire the retreat l«;camc a 
panic flight to the Potomac. The victors were too much ex- 
hausted to pursue, and the U.S. regulars of the reserve division 
formed a strong and steady rearguard. The losses were — 
Federals, 2896 men out of about 18,500 engaged ; Confederates, 
19H2 men out of 18,000. 

(2) The operations of the last days of August 1862, which 
include the second battle of Bull Run (second Manassas), are 
amongst the most complicated of the war. At the outset the 
Confederate general Lee’s army (Longstrect’s and Jackson’s 
corps) lay on the Rappahannock, faced by the Federal Army 
of Virginia under Major-General John Pope, which was to be 
reinforced by troops from McClellan’s army to a total strength 
of 150,000 men as against Lee’s 60,000. Want of supplies soon 
forced Lee to move, though not to retreat, and his plan for 
attacking Pope was one of the most daring in all military history. 
Jackson with halt the army was despatched on a wide turning 
movement which was to bring him via Salem and Thoroughfare 
Gap to Manassas Junction in Pope’s rear ; when Jackson’s task 1 
was accomplished Lee and Longstreet were to follow him by the 
same route. Early on the 25th of August Jackson begun his 
march round the right of Pope’s army ; on the 26th the column 
passed Thoroughfare (lap, and Bristoe Station, directly in 
Pope’s rear, was reached on the same evening, while a detach- 
ment drove a Federal post from Manassas Junction. On the 
27th the immense magazines at the Junction were destroyed. 
On his side l*opc had soon disc<ivered Jackson’s departure, and 
hud arranged for an immediate attack on Longstreet, When, 
however, the direction of Jackson’s march on Thoroughfare Gap 
became clear. Pope fell back in order to engage him, at the same 
time ordering his army to concentrate on Warrenton, Greenwich 
and Gainesville. He was now largely reinforced. On the 
evening of the 27th one of his divisions, marching to its point of 
concentration, met a division of Jackson’s corps, near Bristoe 
Station ; after a sharp fight the Confederate general, Ewell, 
retired on Manassas. Pope now realized that he had Jackson’s 
corps in front of him at the Junction, and at once took steps to 
attack Majaassas with all his forces. He drew off even the corps 
at Gahliifile for his intended battle of the 28th ; McDowell, 
howid#|ki commander, on his own responsibility, left Ricketts’s 
jlit' 'Gap. But Pope’s blow was struck in 
he arrived at Manassas on the 28th he found 
lMfh% but the ruins of his magazines, and one of McDowell’s 
#|Miions (Kill’s) marching from Gainesville on Manassas 
met Jackson's infantry near Groveton. The situation 


had again changed completely, Jackson had no intention of 
awaiting Pope at Manassas, and idter several feints made with 
a view to misleading the Federal scouts he finally withdrew to 
a hidden position between Groveton and Sudley Springs, to 
await the arrival of Longstreet, who, taking the same route as 
Jackson had done, arrived on the 28th at Thoroughfare Gap 
and, engaging Ricketts’s division, finally drove it back to 
Gainesville. On the evening of this day Jackson’s corps held 
the line Sudley Springs-Groveton, his right wing near Groveton 
opposing King’s division ; and Longstreet held Thoroughfare 
Gap, lacing Ricketts at Gainesville. On Ricketts’s right was 
King near Groveton, and the line was continued thence by 
McDowell’s remaining division and by Sigel’s corps to the Stone 
Bridge. At Centreville, 7 m. away, was Pope with three divisions, 
a fourth was north-east of Manassas Junction, and Porter’s corps 
at Bristoe Station. Thus, while Ricketts continued at Gaines- 
ville to mask Longstreet, Pope could concentrate a superior 
forcfj against Jackson, whom he now believed to be meditating 
a retreat to the Gap. But a series of misunderstandings resulted 
in the withdrawal of Ricketts and King, so that nothing now 
intervened between Longstreet and Jackson ; while Sigel and 
McDowell's other division alone remained to face Jackson until 
such time as Pope could bring up the rest ol his scattered forces. 
Jackson now closed on his left and prepared for battle, and on 
the morning of the 2Qth the Confederates, posted behind a high 
railway embankment, repelled two slmrp attacks made by Sigel. 
Pope arrived at noon with the divisions from Centreville, which, 
led by the general himself and by Reno and Hooker, two of the 
bravest officers in the Union army, made a third and most 
desperate attack on Jackson’s line. The latter, repulsing it 
with difficulty, carried its counter-stroke too far and was in turn 
repulsed by Grover's brigade of Hooker’s division. Grover then 
made a fourth assault, but was driven back with terrible los.s. 
The last assault, gallantly delivered b\ two divisions under 
Kearny and Stevens, drove the Confederate left out of its 
position ; but a Confederate counter-attack, led by the brave 
Jubal Early, dislodged the assailants with the bayonet. 

In the meanwhile events had taken place near Groveton 
which were, for twenty years after the war, the subject of 
controversy and recrimination (see Porter, Fitz-John). Wheri 
Porter’s and part of McDowell’s corps, acting on \'arious order.s 
sent by Pope, approached Gainesville from the south-east, 
Longstreet had already reached that place, and the Federals 
thus encountered a force of unknown strength at the moment 
when Sigel’s guns to the northward showed him to be closely 
engaged with Jackson. The two generals consulted, and 
McDowell marched off to join Sigel, while Porter remained to 
hold the new enemy in check. In this he succeeded ; Longstreet, 
though far superior in numbers, made no forward move, and his 
advanced guard alone came into action. On the night of the 
29th Lee reunited the wings of his army on the field of battle. 
He had forced Pope back many miles from the Rappahannock, 
and expecting that the Federals would retire to the line of Bull 
Run before giving battle, he now decided, to wait for the last 
divisions of Longstreet’s corps, which were still distant. But 
Pope, still sanguine, ordered a “ general pursuit ” of Jackson 
for the 30th. There was some ground for his suppositions, for 
Jackson had retired a short distance and Longstreet's advanced 
guard had also fallen back. McDowell, however, who was in 
general charge of the Federal right on the 30th, soon saw that 
Jackson was not retreating and stopped the “ pursuit,” and the 
attack on Jackson’s right, which Pope had ordered Porter to 
make, was repulsed by Longstrect’s overwhelming forces. Then 
Lee’s whole line, 4 m. long, made its grand counter-stroke 
(4 P.M.). There was now no hesitation in Longstreet’s attack ; 
the Federal left was driven successively from every position 
it took up, and Longstreet finally captured Bald Hill. Jackson, 
though opposed by the greater part of Pope’s forces, advanced 
to the Matthews hill, and his artillery threatened the Stone 
Bridge. The Federals, driven back to the banks of Bull Run, 
were only saved by the galtot defence of the Henry House hill 
by the jPennsylvanian division of Reynolds and the regulars 
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under Sykes. Pope withdrew under cover of night to Ccntre- 
ville. Here he received fresh reinforcements, but Jackson was 
already marching round his new right, and after the action of 
Chantilly (ist of September) the whole Federal army fell back 
to Washington. The Union forces present on the field on the 
29th and 30th numbered about 63,000, the strength of Lee's 
army being on the same dates about 54,000. Besides their 
killed and wounded the Federdls lost very heavily in prisoners. 

BULLY (of uncertain origin, but possibly connected with a 
Teutonic word seen in many compounds, as the Low Ger. 
bullerjaafij meaning “ noisy ” ; the word has also, with less 
probability, been derived from the Dutch boel, and Ger. BmA//?, 
a lover), originally a fine, swaggering fellow, as in “ Bully 
Bottom ” in A Midsummer Night*s Dream, later an overbearing 
ruffian, especially a coward who abuses his strength by ill- 
treating the weak ; more technically a souteneur, a man who 
lives on the earnings of a prostitute. The term in its early use 
of “ fine ” or “ splendid ” survives in American slang. 

BtJLOW, BERNHARD ERNST VON (1815-1879), Danish and 
German statesman, was the son of Adolf von Biilow, a Danish 
official, and was born at Cismar in Holstein on the and of August 
1815. He studied law at the universities of Berlin, Gottingen 
and Kiel, and began his political career in the service of Denmark, 
in the chancery of Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg at Copenhagen, 
and afterwards in the foreign office. In 1 842 he became councillor 
of legation, and in 1847 Danish chargi d'affaires in the Hanse 
towns, where his intercourse with the merchant princes led to 
his marriage in 1848 with a wealthy heiress, Louise Victorine 
Rucker. When the insurrection broke out in the Elbe duchies 
(1848) he left the Danish service, and offered his services to the 
provisional government of Kiel, an offer that was not accepted. 
In 1849, accordingly, he re-entered the service of Denmark, was 
appointed a royal chamberlain and in 1850 .sent to represent the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein at the restored federal diet of 
Frankfort. Here he came into intimate touch with Bismarck, 
who admired his statesmanlike handling of the growing com- 
plications of the Schleswig-Holstein Question. With the 
radical “ Eider-Dane ” party he was utterly out of .sympathy ; 
and when, in 1862, this party gained the upper hand, he was 
recalled from Frankfort. He now entered the service of the 
grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and remained at the head 
of the grand-ducal government until 1867, when he became 
plenipotentiary for the two Mecklenburg duchies in the council 
of the German Confederation (Bundesrat), where he distinguished 
himself by his successful defence of the medieval constitution 
of the duchies against Liberal attacks. In 1873 Bismarck, who 
was in thorough sympathy with his views, persuaded him to 
enter the service of Pnissia as secretary of state foi foreign 
affairs, and from this time till his death he was the chancellor’s 
most faithful henchman. In 1875 he was appointed Prussian 
plenipotentiary in the Bundesrat ; in 1877 he became Bismarck’s 
lieutenant in the secretaryship for foreign affairs of the Empire ; 
and in 1878 he was, with Bismarck and Hohenlohe, Prussian 
plenipotentiary at the congress of Berlin. He died at Frankfort 
on the 20th of October 1879, his end being hastened by his 
exertions in connexion with the political crisis of that year. 
Of his six sons the eldest, Bernhard Heinrich Karl (see below), 
became chancellor of the Empire. 

See the bioRraphy of H. von Pctcradorff in Allgenutine deutsche 
Biographie, Band 47, p. 350. 

BttLOW, BERNHARD HEINRICH KARL MARTIN^ Prince 
VON (1849- ), German statesman, was bom on the 3rd of 

May 1849, at Klein-Flottbeck, in Holstein. The Biilow family is 
one very widely extended in north Germany, amd many members 
have attained distinction in the civil and military service of 
Prussia, Denmark and Mecklenbuig. Prince Biilow’s great-uncle, 
Heinrich von Biilow, who was distinguished for his admiration 
of England and English institutions, was Prussian ambas- 
sador m England from 1827 to 1840, and married a daughter 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt (see the letters of Gabrielle von 
Biilow). His father, Bernhard Ernst von Biilow, is separately 
noticed above. 


Prince Biilow must not be confused with his contemporary 
Otto v. Biilow (1827-1901), an official in the Prussian foreign 
office, who in 1882 was appointed German envoy at Bern, from 
1892 to 1898 was Prussian envoy to the Vatican, and died at 
Rome on the 22nd of November 1901. 

Bernhard von Biilow, after serving in the Franco-Prussian 
War, entered the Prussian civil service, and was then transferred 
to the diplomatic service. In 1876 he was appointed attach^ 
to the German embassy in Paris, and after returning for a while 
to the foreign office at Berlin, became second secretary to the 
embassy in Paris in 1880. From 1884 he was first secretary to 
the embassy at St Petersburg, and acted as chetr^i d'affaires ; 
in 1888 he was appointed envoy at Bucharest, and in 189^ to the 
post of German ambassador at Rome . In 1 897 , on the r^^iremen t 
of Baron Marshall von Bicberstein, he was appoin^ secretarj' 
of state for foreign affairs (the same office which his father had 
held) under Prince Hohenlohe, with a scat in the Prussian 
ministr>\ The appointment caused much surprise at the time, 
as Biilow was little known outside diplomatic circles. The 
explanations suggested were that he had made himself very 
popular at Rome and that his appointment was therefore 
calculated to strengthen the loosening Iwnds of the Triple 
Alliance, and also that his early close association with Bismarck 
would ensure the maintenance of the Bismarckian tradition. 
As foreign secretary Herr von Biilow was chiefly responsible 
for carrying out the policy of colonial expansion with which 
the emperor had identified himself, and in 1899, on bringing 
to a successful conclusion the negotiations by which the Caroline 
Islands were acquired by Germany, he was raised to the rank of 
count. On the resignation of Hohenlohe in 1900 he was chosen 
to succeed him as chancellor of the empire and president of the 
Prussian ministry. 

The Berliner Neuesie Nachrichten, commenting on this 
appointment, very aptly characterized the relations of the new 
chancellor to the emperor, in control to the position occupied 
by Bismarck. “ The Germany of William IL,” it said, ** does not 
admit a Titan in the position of the highest official of the Empire. 
A cautious and versatile diplomatist like Bernhard von Biilow 
appears to be best adapted to the personal and political 
necessities of the present situation.” Count Biilow, indeed, 
though, like Bismarck, a ” realist,” utilitarian and opportunist in 
his policy, made no effort to emulate the masterful independence 
of the great chancellor. He was accused, indeed, of beii^ little 
more than the complacent executor of the emperor’s will, and 
defended himself in the Reichstag against the charge. The 
substance of the relations between the emperor and himself, he 
declared, rested on mutual good-will, and added : “ I must lay 
it down most emphatically that the prerogative of the emperor’s 
personal initiative must not be curtailed, and will not be curtailed, 
by any chancellor. ... As regards the chancellor, however, 
I say that no imperial chancellor worthy of the name . . . would 
take up any position which in his conscience he did not regwd 
as justifiable.” It is clear that the position of a chancellor holding 
these views in relation to a ruler so masterful and so impulsive 
as the empror William IL could be no easy one ; and Bulow’s 
long continuance in office is the best proof of his genius. His 
first conspicuous act as chancellor was a masterly defence in 
the Reichstag of German action in China, a defence which was, 
indeed, rendered easier by the fact that Prince Hohenlolw had— 
to use his own words — ” dug a canal ” for the flood of imperial 
ambition of which warning had been given in the famous ” mailed 
fist” speech. Such incidents as this, however, though they served 
to exhibit consummate tact and diplomatic skill, give little 
index to the fundamental character of his work as chancellor. 
Of this it may be said, in general, that it carried on the best 
traditions of the Prussian service in whole-hearted devotion to 
the interests of the state. The accusation that he was an 
“ agrarian ” he thought it necessary to rebut in a speech delivered 
on the i8th of February 1906 to the German Handelstag. He 
was an agrarian, he declar^, in so far as he came of a land* 
owning family, and was interested in the prosperityof agriculture ; 
but as chancellor, whose function it is to watch over the welfare 
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of all classes, he was equally concerned with the interests of 
commerce and industry {Kolnische Zeitungy Feb. 20, 1906). 
Some credit for the immense material expansion of Germany 
under his chancellorship is certainly due to his zeal and self- 
devotion. 'fhis was generously recognized by the emperor in 
a letter publicly addressed to the chancellor on the 21st of May 
1906, immediaU’ly after the passage of the Finance Bill. “ I 0m 
fully conscious,” it ran, ” of the conspicuous share in the initia- 
tion and realization of this work of reform . . . which must be 
ascribed to the statesmanlike .skill and self-sacrificing devotion 
with which you have conducted and promoted those arduous 
Ial)ours/^ Rumours had from time to time been rife of a “ chan- 
cellor crisis ” and Billow’s dismissal ; in the Berliner Tagehlatt 
this letter was compared to the “ Never ! ” with which the em- 
peror William I. had replied to Bismarck’s proffered resignation. 

On the 6th of June 1(^05 Count Billow was raised to the rank 
of prince {Fiirst), on the occasion of the marriiige of the crown 
prince. The coineidt rice of this date with the fall of M. Dclcassc, 
the French minister for foreign affairs -a triumph for Germany 
and a humiliation for France — was much commented on at the 
time (see The Times, J une 7, 1905) ; and the elevation of Bismarck 
to the rank of prince in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles was 
recalled. Whatever element of truth there may have been in this, 
however, the significance of the incident was much exaggerated. 

On the 5th of April 1906, while attending a debate in the 
Reichstag, Prince Billow was seized with illness, the result of 
overwork and an attack of influenza, and was carried unconscious 
from the hall. At first it was thought that the attack would be 
fatal, and Lord Fitzmaurice in the House of Lords compared the 
incident with that of the death of ('hatham, a compliment much 
appreciated in Germany. The illness, however, quickly took a 
favourable turn, and after a month’s rest the chancellor was able 
to resume his duties. In 1907 Prince Billow was made the subject 
of a disgraceful lilxjl, which received more attention than it 
deserved bec'ause it coincided with the Harden-Moltke scandals ; 
his character was, however, completely vindicated, and the libeller, 
a journalist named Brand, received a term of imprisonment. 

The parliamentary skill of Prince Billow in holding together 
the heterogeneous elements of which the government majority 
in the Reichstag was composed, no less than the diplomatic tact 
with which he from time to time “ interpreted ” the. imperial 
indiscretions to the world, was put to a rude test by the famous 
‘interview” with the German emperor, published in the London 
Daily Telegraph of the 28th of October 1908 (see William 11., 
German emperor), which aroused universal reprobation in 
Germany. Prince Billow assumed the official responsibility, 
and tendered his resignation to the emperor, which was not 
accepted ; but the chancellor's explanation in the Rcichsti^ 
on the 10th of November showed how keenly he felt his 
position. He declared his conviction that the disa.strous 
results of the interview would “ induce the emperor in future 
to observe that strict reserve, even in private conversations, 
which is equally indispensable in the interest of a uniform 
policy and for the uutliority of tlie crown,” adding that, in the 
contrary case, neither he nor any successor of his could assume 
the responsibility { 7 'he Times, Nov. 1 1 , 1908, p. 9). The attitude 
of the emperor showed that he had taken the lesson to heart. It 
was not the imperial indiscretions, but the effect of his budget 
proposals in breaking up the Liberal-Conserv'ative bloc, on 
whose support he depended in the Reichstag, that eventually 
drove Prince Billow from office (see Germany : History). At 
the emperor's request he remained to pilot the mutilated budget 
through the House ; but on the 14th of July 1909 the acceptance 
of his resignation was luinounced. 

Prince Billow married, on tlie 9th of Twiuary 1886, Maria 
Anna Zue Rosalia Beccadclli di Bologna, Princess Camporeale, 
whosq first marriage with Count Karl von Donhoff had been 
dmoTy^ j,«md declared null by the Holy See in 1884. The 
accomplislied pianist and pupil of Liszt, was a 
8tcp-d§ii^ter of the Italian statesman Minghetti. 

See j : IMnzler. Graf BiUoufs Reden nebst urkundlicken Beitrdgen tu 
eeiner Rolitik 1903)* 


bOLOW, DIETRICH HEINRICH, Fiuciherr von (1757-1807), 
Prussian soldier and military writer, and brother of General 
Count F. W. Billow, entered the Prussian army in 1 7 7 3. Routine 
work proved distasteful to him, and he read with avidity the 
works of the chevalier Folard and other theoretical writers on 
war, and of Rousseau. After .sixteen years’ service |ie left Prussia, 
and endeavoured without success to obtain a commission in the 
Austrian army. He then returned to Prussia, and for some time 
managed a theatrical company. The failure of this undertaking 
involved Billow in heavy losses, and soon afterwards he went to 
America, where he seems to have been converted to, and to have 
preached, Swedenborgianism. On his return to Europe he 
persuaded his brother to engage in a speculation for exporting 
glass to the United States, which proved a complete failure. 
After this for some years he made a precarious living in Berlin 
by literary work, but his debts accumulated, and it was under 
great clisadvant^es that he produced his Geist des Neueren 
Krtegssyslems (Hamburg, 1799) and Der Feldzug j8oo (Berlin, 
1801). His hopes of military employmentwere again disappointed, 
and his brother, the future field marshal, who had stood by him 
in all his troubles, finally left him. After wandering in France 
and the smaller German states, he reappeared at Berlin in 1804, 
where he wrote a revised edition of his Geisi des Neueren Kriegs- 
sysiems (Hamburg, 1805), Lehrsdtze des Neueren Kriegs (Berlin, 
1805), Geschichte des Prinzen Heinrich von Preussen (Berlin, 
1805), Neue Taklik tier Neuern wie sie sein sollie (I^eipzig, 1805), 
and Der Feldzug jSoj (U’ipzig, i8o6). He also edited, with 
G. H. von Behrenhorst (1733-1814) and others, Annalen des 
Krieges (Berlin, 1806). These brilliant but unorthodox works, 
distinguished by an open contempt of the Prussian system, 
cosmopolitanism hardly to be distinguished from high treason, 
and the mordant sarcasm of a disappointed man, brought upon 
Bulow the enmity of the official classes and of the government. 
He was arrested as insane, but medical examination proved him 
sane and he was then lodged as a prisoner in Colberg, wdierc he 
was harshly treated, though Gneisenau obtained some mitiga- 
tion of his condition. Thence he passed into Russian hands and 
died in prison at Riga in 1807, probably as a result of ill-treatment. 

In Billow’s writings there is evident a distinct contrast between 
the spirit of his strategical and that of his tactical ideas. As a 
strategist (he claimed tu be the first of strategists) he reduces 
to mathematical rules the practice of the great generals of the 
i8th century, ignoring “ friction,” and mancfiuvring his armies 
in vacuo. At the same time he professes that his system provides 
working rules for the armies of his own day, which in point of 
fact were “ armed nations,” infinitely more affected by “ fric- 
tion ” than the small dynastic and professional armies of the 
preceding age. Billow may therefore be considered as anything 
i)ut a reformer in the domain of strategy. With more justict* he 
has been styled the father of modern tactics.” He was the 
first tu recognize that the conditions of swift and decisive war 
brought about by the French Revolution involved wholly new 
tactics, and much of his teaching had a profound influence on 
European warfare of the loth century. His early training had 
shown him merely the pedantic minutiae of “Frederick’s methods, 
and, in the absence of any troops capable of illustrating the 
real linear tactics, he betuime an enthusiastic supporter of the 
methods, which (more of necessity tlian from judgment) the 
French revolutionary generals had adopted, of fighting in small 
columns covered by skirmishers. Battles, he maintained, were 
won by skirmishers. “ We must organize disorder,” he said : 
indeed, every argument of writers of the modern “ extended 
order ” school is to lx; found mutatis mutandis in Billow, whose 
system acquired great prominence in view of the mechanic^d 
improvements in armament. But his tactics, like his strategy, 
were vitiated by the absence of friction,” and their dependence 
on the realization of an unattainable standard of bravery. 

See von Vos.s, H. von BUlow {K 61 n, 1806) ; P. von Biilow, Pami- 
lienhuch det v. Bdlow (Berlin. 1859) ; Ed. von Bulow, dem Leben 
Dietrichs v. BUlow. also Vermischte Schriften aus dent Nacklass von 
Behrenhorst (1845) ; Ed. von Bdlow and von Rustow, Militdrische 
und vermischte Schriften von Heinrich Dietrich v. BiUow (l^ipzig, 
1853) ; Memoirs by Freiherr v. Meerheimb in Ailqemeine deutsche 
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Biographie, vol. 3 (Leipzig; 1876), and Behrenhorst und Bulow 
{Histotiscfie Zeitsckfift, 1861, vi.) ; Max Jahns, Geschickte der Krtegs- 
wissenschaften, voL iii. pp. 2133-2145 (Munich, 1891); General von 
CAmmerer (transl. von Donat), Development of Strategical Science 
(London, 1905), ch. i. 

BtlLOW, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, Freiherr von, count 
of Dennewitz (1755-1816), Prussian general, was born on the 
16th of February 1755, Falkenberg in the Altmark ; he was 
the elder brother of the foregoing. He received an excellent 
education, and entered the Prussian army in 1768, becoming 
ensign in 1772, and second lieutenant in 1775. He took part 
in the “ Potiito War ” of 1778, and subsequently devoted him- 
self to the study of his profession and of the sciences and arts. He 
was throughout his life devoted to music, his great musical 
ability bringing him to the notice of Frederick William II., and 
about 1790 he was conspicuous in the most fashionable circles 
of Berlin. He did not, however, neglect his military studies, 
and in 1792 he was made militar\' instructor to tlie young prince 
Louis Ferdinand, becoming at the same time full captain. He 
took part in the campaigns of 1792-93-^4 on the Rhine, and 
received for signal courage during the. siege of Mainz the order 
pour le meriie and promotion to the rank of major. After this he 
went to garrison duty at Soldau. In 1802 he married the 
daughter of Colonel v. Auer, and in the following year he became 
lieutenant-colone^l, remaining at Soldau with his corps. Ihe 
vagaries and misfortunes of his brother Dietrich affected his 
happiness as well as his fortune. 'I'hc loss of two of his children 
was followed in 1806 by the death of his wife, and a further 
source of disappointment was the exekpion of his regiment from 
the field army sent against Napoleon in 1806. The disasters of 
the campaign aroused his energies. He did excellent service 
under Lestocq’s command in the latter part of the war, was 
wounded in action, and finally designated for a brigade command 
in Bliicher’s force. In 1808 he married the sister of his first wife, 
a girl of eighteen. He was made a major-general in the .same 
year, and henceforward he devoted himself wholly to the re- 
generation of Prussia. The intensity of his patriotism threw 
him into conflict even with Bliichcr and led to his temporary 
retirement ; in 1811, however, he was again employed. In the 
critical davs preceding the War of Liberation lu; kept his troops 
in hand without committing himself to any irrevocable step until 
the decision was made. On the 14th of March 1813 he was made 
a lieutenant-general. lie fought against Oudinot in defence of 
Berlin (see Napoleonic Campatcns), and in the summer came 
under the command of Bernadotte, crown prince of Sweden. 
At the head of an army corps Biilow distinguished himself very 
greatly in the battle of Gross Beeren, a victory which was attri- 
buted almost entirely to his leadership. A little later he won 
the great victory of Dennewitz, which for the third time checked 
Napoleon’s advance on Berlin. This inspired the greatest 
enthusiasm in Prussia, as being won by purely Prussian forces, 
jmd rendered Billow’s popularity almost equal to that of Blucher. 
Bulow's corps played a conspicuous part in the final overthrow 
of Napoleon at Leipzig, and he was then entrusted with the task 
of evicting the French from Holland and Belgium. In an almost 
uniformly successful campaign he won a signal victory at Hoog- 
straaten, and in the campaign of 1814 he invaded France from 
the north-w(st, joined Blucher, and look part in the brilliant 
victory of Laon in March. He was now made general of infantry 
and received the title of Count Billow von Dennewitz. In the 
short peace of 1814“ 1815 he was at Kdnigsberg as command^ 
in-chief in Prussia proper. He was soon called to the field again, 
and in the Waterloo campaign commanded the IV. corps of 
Bliicher’s army. He was not present at Ligny, but his corps 
headed the flank attack upon Napoleon at Waterloo, and bore 
the heaviest part in the fighting of the Prussian troops. He 
took part in the invasion of France, but died suddenly on 
the 25th of Februarv^ i8i6, a month after his return to the 

Kdnigsberg command. v 

Sec General Graf SiUow von Dennewitz, * 

Vamhaejen von E^sc, Ijfben des G. Grafen B. von D. (Berlin, 1854). 

BOLOW, HANS OOIDO VON (1830-1894), German pianist 
and conductor, was bom at Dresden, on the 8th of January 1830. 
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At the age of nine he began to study music under Fri^rich 
Wie^ as part of a genteel education. It was only after an illness 
while studying law at Leipzig University in 1848 that he deter- 
mined upon music as a career. At this time he was a pupil of 
Moritz Hauptmann. In 1849 revolutionary politics took pos- 
session of him. In the Berlin Abendpost, a democratic journal, 
the young aristocrat poured forth his opinions, which were 
strongly coloured by Wagner’s Art and Rwolution, Wagner’s 
influence was musical no less than political, for a performance 
of Lohengrin under Liszt at Weimar in 1850 completed von 
Billow’s determination to abandon a legal carter. From 
Weimar he went to Zurich, where the exile Wagner instructed 
him in the elements of conducting. But he soon returned to 
Weimar and Liszt ; and in 1853 he made his first concert tour, 
which extended from Vienna to Berlin. Next he became prin- 
cipal professor of the piano at the Stem Academy, and married 
in his twenty-eighth year Liszt’s daughter Cosima. For the 
following nine years von Bulow laboured incessantly in Berlin 
as pianist, conductor and writer of musical and political articles. 
Thence he removed to Munich, where, thanks to Wagner, he 
had been appointed Hof kapellmeister to Louis II., and chief 
of the Conservatorium. ’rhere, too, he organized model per- 
formances of Tristan and Die Meister singer. In 1869 his mam^e 
was dissolved, his wife subsequently marrying Wagner, an in- 
cident which, while preventing Biilow from revisiting Bayreuth, 
never dimmed his enthusiasm for Wagner’s dramas. After a 
temporary stay in Florence, Billow set out on tour again as a 
pianist, visiting most European countries as well as the United 
States of America, before taking up the post of conductor at 
Hanover, and, later, at Meiningen, where he raised the orchestra 
to a pitch of excellence till then unparalleled. In 1 885 he resigned 
the Meiningen office, and conducted a number of concerts in 
Russia and Gemiany. At Frankfort he held classes for the 
higher development of piano-playing. He constantly visited 
England, for the last time in 1888, in which year he went to live in 
Hamburg. Nevertheless he continued to conduct the Berlin 
Philharmonic Concerts. He died at Cairo, on the 13th of 
February 1894. Billow was a pianist of the highest order of 
intellectual attainment, an artist of remarkably catholic tastes, 
and a great conductor. A pas.si()nate hater of humbug and 
affectation, he had a ready pen, and a biting, sometimes almost 
rude wit, yet of his kindness and generosity countless tales were 
told. His compositions are few and unimportant, but his 
annotated editions of the classical masters are^ of great value. 
Billow’s writings and letters (Briefe uttd Schrtfiai), edited by his 
widow, liave been published in 8 vols. (Leipzig, 1895-1908). 

BULRUSH, a name now generally given to Typha laltfolia, 
the reed-mace or dub-nish, a plant growing in lakes, by edges 
of rivers and similar localities, with a creeping underground 
stem, narrow, nearly flat leaves, 3 to 6 ft. k>n^, arranged in 
opposite rows, and a tall stem ending in a cylindrical spike, half 
to one foot long, of closely packed male (above) and female (below) 
flowers. The familiar brown spike is a dense mass of minute 
one-seeded fruits, each on a long bair-like stalk and covered with 
long downy hairs, which render the fruits very light and readily 
carried by the wind. The name bulnish is more prrectly applied 
to Scirpus lacuslrisy a member of a different family (Cyperaccac), 
a common plant in wet places, with tall spongy, usudly leafless 
stems, bearing a tuft of many-flowered spikelets. The stems 
arc used for matting, &c. The bulrush of Scripture, associated 
with the hiding of Moses, was the Papyrus (y.».), also a member 
of the order Cyperoceae, which was abundant in the Nile. 

BULSTRODE, SIR RICHARD (1610-1711), English author 
and soldier, was a son of Edward Bulstrode (1588-1659), and 
was educated at Pembroke College, Cambridge ; after studying 
law in London he joined the army of Charles I. on the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1642. In 1673 he became a resident agent 
of Charles II. at Brussels ; in 1675 he was knighted ; then 
following James II. into exile he died at St Germain on the 3rd 
of October 1711. Bulstrode is chiefly known by his Memoirs 
and Reflections upon the Reign and Government of King Charles 1. 
and King Charles 11,^ published after his death in 1721. He also 
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wrote Life of James II., and Original Letters written to the Karl 
ol Arlington (1712). The latter consists principally of letters 
written from Brussels giving an account of the important events 
which took place in the Netherlands during 1674. 

fhs second son, Whitelocke Bulstrode (1650-1724), 
remained in England after the flight of James IL ; he held some 
official positions, and in 1717 wrote a pamphlet in support of 
George 3 , and the Hanoverian succession. He published A 
Discourse of Natural Philosophy, and was a prominent Protestant 
controversialist. He died in London on the 27th of November 

^724- . . 

BULWARK (a word probably of Scandinavian origin, from 
bol or hole, a tree-trunk, and werk, work, in Cicr. BoUwerk, which 
has also l)een derived from an old German bolen, to throw, and 
so a machine for throwing missiles), a barricade of beams, earth, 
&c., a work in r5th and r6th century fortifications designed to 
mount artillery (see Boulevard). On board ship the term is 
used of the woodwork running round the ship above the level of 
the deck. Figuratively it means anything serving as a defence. 

BUMBOAT, a small Imat which carries vegetables, provisions, 
&c., to ships lying in port or off the shore. 'I'hc word is probably 
connected with the Dutch bumboat or hoomboot, a broad Dutch 
fi.shing-boat, the derivation of which is either from boom, cf. 
(ier. baum, a tree, or from bon, a place in which fish is kept 
alive, and boot, a boat. It appears first in English in the Trinity 
House By-laws of 1685 regulating the scavenging boats attending 
ships lying in the Thames. 

BUMBULUM, Bombulum or Bunibulum, a fabulous musical 
instrument described in an apocryphal letter of St Jerome to 
Dardanus,^ and illustrated in a series of illuminated MSS. of the 
9th to the nth century , together with other instruments described 
in the same letter. These MSS. are the Psalter of Emmeran, 
9th century, descrilied by Martin Gerbert,^ who gives a few 
illustrations from it ; the Cotton MS. Tiberius C. VI. in the 
British Mu.seum, nth century ; the famous Boulogne Psalter, 
A.i). 1000 ; and the Psalter of Angers, 9th century In the 
Cotton MS. the instrument consists of an angular frame, from 
which depends by a chain a rectangular metal plate having twelve 
bent arms attached in two rows of three on each side, one above 
the other. The arms appear to terminate in small rectangular 
bells or plates, and it is supposed that the standard frame was 
intended to be shaken like a sistrum in order to set the bells 
jangling. Sebastian Virdung gives illustrations of these instru- 
ments of Jerome, and among them of the one called bumbulum in 
the Cotton MS., which Virdung calls Fistula Hieronimi. The 
general outline is the same, but instead of metal arms there is 
the same number of bent pipes with conical bore. Virdung 
explains, following the apocryphal letter, that the stand re- 
sembling the draughtsman’s square represents the Holy Cross, 
the rectangular object dangling therefrom signifies Christ on the 
Cross, and the twelve pipes are the twelve apostles. Virdung’s 
illustration, probably copied from an older work in manuscript, 
conforms more closely to the text of the letter than does the 
instrument in the Cotton MS. There is no evidence whatever 
of the actual existence of such an instrument during the middle 
ages, with the exception of this series of fanciful pictures drawn 
to illustrate an instrument known from description only. The 
word bombulum was probably derived from the same root as 
the pofifiavKio^ of Anstophanes {Acharnians, 866) {P 6 fifios and 
ai 5 Ao«),a ctimic compound for a bag-pipe with a play on pofiPvkm, 
an insect that hums or buzzes (see Bag-Pipe). The original 
described in the letter, also from hearsay, was probably an early 
type of organ. (K. S.) 

BUN, a small cake, usually sweet and round. In Scotland the 
word is used for a very rich spiced type of cake and in the north 
of Ireland for a round loaf of ordinary bread. The derivation 
of Hha word has been much disputed. It has been affiliated to 
thafold provincial French bugne, “ swelling,” in the sense of a 

* ^ Dardanum, de divtrsis generibus musicorum insirumentorum. 

* Dt Cantu $t Mustca Sacfa (1774). 

* For itlustratioas see Annates afcMotogiquts, iii. p. 82 et seq. 

* Musica gehUsekt und aussgetogen (Baste, 1511). 


“ fritter,” but the New English Dictionary doubts the usage of 
the word. It is quite as probable that it has a far older and more 
interesting origin, as is suggested by an inquiry into the origin 
of hot cross buns. These cakes, which are now solely associated 
with the Christian Good Friday, are traceable to the remotest 
period of pagan history. Cakes were offered by ancient Egyptians 
to their moon-goddess ; and these had imprinted on them a pair 
of horns, symbolic of the ox at the sacrifice of which they 
were offered on the altar, or of the homed moon-goddess, the 
equivalent of Ishtar of the Assyro-Babylonians. The Greeks 
offered such sacred cakes to Astarte and other divinities. This 
cake they called bous (ox), in allusion to the ox-symbol marked 
on it, and from the accusative boun it is suggested that the word 
“ bun ” is derived. Diogenes Laertius {c. a.d. 200), speaking 
of the offering made by Empedocles, says “ He offered one of 
the sacred liba, called a house, made of fine flour and honey. ' 
Hesychius (c. 6th century^) speaks of the boun, and describes it 
as a kind of cake with a representation of two horns marked on it. 
In time the Greeks marked these cakes with a cross, possibly an 
allusion to the four quarters of the moon, or more probably to 
facilitate the distribution of the sacred bread which was eaten 
hy the worshippers. Like the Greeks, the Romans eat cross- 
bread at public sacrifices, such bread being usually purchased 
at the doors of the temple and taken in with them, — ^a custom 
alluded to by St Paul in i Cor. x. 28. At Herculaneum two small 
loaves about 5 in. in diameter, and plainly marked with a cross, 
were found. In the Old Testament a reference is made in Jer. vii. 
iS-xliv. 19, to such sacred bread being offered to the moon 
goddess. The cross-bread was eaten by the pagan Saxons in 
honour of Eoster, their goddess of light. The Mexicans and 
Peruvians are shown to have had a similar custom. The custom, 
in fact, was practically universal, and the early Church adroitly 
adopted the pagan practice, grafting it on to the Eucharist. 
The boun with its Greek cross became akin to the Eucharistic 
bread or cross-marked wafers mentioned in St Chrysostom’s 
Liturgy. In the medieval church, buns made from the dough 
for the consecrated Host were distributed to the communicants 
after Mass on Easter Sunday. In France and other Catholic 
countries, such blessed bread is still given in the churches to 
communicants who have a long journey before they can break 
their fast. The Holy Eucharist in the Greek church has a cross 
printed on it. In England there seems to have early been a 
disposition on the part of the bakers to imitate the church, and 
they did a good trade in buns and cakes .stamped with a cross, 
for as far back as 1252 the practice was forbidden by royal 
proclamation ; but this seems to have had little effect. With 
the rise of Protestantism the cross bun lost its sacrosanct nature, 
and became a mere eatable associated for no particular reason 
with Good Friday. Cross-bread is not, however, re.served for 
that day ; in the north of England people usually crossmark 
their cakes with a knife before putting them in the oven. Many 
superstitions cling round hot cross buns. Thus it is still a 
common belief that one bun should be kept for luck’s sake to 
the following Good Friday. In Dorsetshire it is thought that a 
cross-loaf hied on that day and hung over the chimneypiece 
prevents the bread baked in the house during the year from 
“ going stringy.” 

BUNBURY, HENRY WILUAM (1750-2811), English carica- 
turist, was the second son of Sir William Bunbury, 5th baronet, 
of Mildenhall, Suffolk, and came of an old Norman family. He 
was educated at Westminster school and St Catharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, and soon showed a talent for drawing, and especially 
for humorous subjects. His more serious efforts did not rise 
to a high level, but his caricatures are as famous as those of his 
contemporaries Rowlandson and Gillray, good examples being 
his * ** Country Club ” (1788), “ Barber’s Shop ” (1811) and “ A 
Long Story” (1782). He was a popular choicer, and the 
friend of most of the notabilities of his day, whom he never 
offended by attemptii^ political satire ; and hi^ easy circum- 
stances and social position (he was colonel of the West Suffolk 
Militia, and was appointed equerry to the duke of York in 1787) 
enabled him to exercise his tsdents in comfort 
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His son Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, Bart {177^-1860), 
who succeeded to the family title on the death of his uncle^ was 
a distinguished soldier, and rose to be a lieutenant-general ; 
he was an active member of parliament, and the author of 
several historical works of value ; and the latter’s second son, 
Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, also a member of parliament, 
was well known as a geographer and archaeologist, and author 
of a History of Ancieitt Geography. 

BUNBURY, a seaport and municipal town of Wellington 
county, Western Australia, 1 12 m. by rail S. by W. of Perth. 
Pop. (1901) 2455. The harbour, known as Koombanah Bay, 
is protected by a breakwater built on a coral reef. Coal is worked 
on the Collie river, 30 m. distant, and is shipped from this port, 
together with tin, timber, sandal-wood and agricultural produce. 

BUNCOMBE, or Bunkum (from Buncombe county, North 
Carolina, United States), a term used for insincere political 
action or speaking to gain support or the favour of a constituency, 
and so any humbug or clap-trap. The phrase “ to talk for 
(or to) Buncombe ” arose in 1820, during the debate on the 
Missouri Compromise in Congress ; the member for the district 
containing Buncombe county confessed that his long and much 
interrupted speech was only made because his electors expected 
it, and that he was speaking for Buncombe.” 

BUNCRANA, a market town and watering-place of Co. 
Donegal, Ireland, in the north parliamentary division on the 
east shore of Lough Swilly, on the Londonderry & Lough Swilly 
& Letterkenny railway. Pop. (1901) 1316. There is a trade in 
agricultural produce, a salmon fishery, sea fisheries and a 
manufacture of linen. The town is beautifully situated, being 
flanked on the east and .south by hills exceeding 1000 ft. The 
picturesque square keep of an ancient casUc remains, but the 
present Buncrana C'astle is a residence erected in 1717. The 
golf-links are well known. 

BUNDABERG, a municipal town and river port of Cook 
county, Queensland, Austrdia, 10 m. from the mouth of the 
river Burnett, and 217 m. by rail N. by W. of Bri.sbane. Pop. 
(1901) 5200. It lies on both sides of the river, and connexion 
between the two ports is maintained by road and railway 
bridges. There are saw-mills, breweries, brickfields and dis- 
tilleries in the town, and numerous sugar factories in the vicinity, 
notably at Millaquin, on the river below the town. There are 
wharves on both sides of the river, and the staple exports are 
sugar, golden-syrup and timber. The climate is remarkably 
healthy. 

BUNDELKHAND, a tract of country in Central India, lying 
between the United and the Central Provinces. Historically 
it includes the five British districts of Hamirpur, Jalaun, Jhansi, 
Lalitpur and Banda, which now form part of the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces, but politically it is restricted 
to a collection of native states, under the Bundelkhand agency. 
There are 9 states, 13 estates and the pargana of Alampur 
belonging to Indore state, with a total area of 9851 sq. m. and a 
total population (1901) of 1,308,326, showing a decrease of 13 % 
in the decade, due to the effects of famine. The most important 
of the states are Orchha, Panna, Samthar, Charkhari, Chhatarpur, 
Datia, Bijawar and Ajaigarh. A branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway traverses the north of the country. A garrison 
of all arms is stationed at Nowgong. 

The surface of the country is uneven and hilly, except in the 
north-east part, which forms an irregular plain cut up by ravines 
scooped out by torrents during the periodical rains. The plains 
of Bundelkhand are intersect^ by three mountain ranges, the 
Bindhachal, Panna and Bander chains, the highest elevation 
not exceeding 2000 ft. above sea-level. Beyond these ranges 
the country is further diversified isolated hills rbing abruptly 
from a common level, and presenting from their steep and nearly 
inaccessible scarps eligibie sites for castles and strongholds, 
whence Uie mountaineers of Bundelkhand have frequently 
set at defiance the most powerful of the native states of India. 
The general slope of the country is towards the north-east, as 
indicated by ^ course of the rivers which traverse or bound the 
territory, and fimally discharge themselves into the Jumna. 
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The principal rivers are the Sind, Betwa, Ken, Baighin, 
Paisuni, Tons, Pahuj, Dhasan, Berma, Urmal and Chandrawal. 
The Sind, rising near Sironj in Malwa, marks the frontier line 
of Bundelkhand on the side of Gwalior. Parallel to this river, 
but more to the eastward, is the course of the Betwa. Still 
farther to the east flows the Ken, followed in succession by the 
Baighin, Paisuni and Tons. The Jumna and the Ken are the 
only two navigable rivers. Notwithstanding the li^e number 
of streams, the depression of their channels and height of their 
banks render them for the most part unsuitable for the purposes 
of irrigation,— which is conducted by means of jhiU 'md tanks. 
These artificial lakes are usually farmed by thiWing embank- 
ments across the lower extremities of valleys, and thus arresting 
and accumulating the waters flowing through them. Some of 
the tanks are of great capacity ; the Barwa Sagar, for instance, 
is 2^ m. in diameter. Diamonds are found, particularly near 
the town of Panna, in a range of hills called by the natives 
Band-Ahil. 

The mines of Maharajpur, Rajpur, Kimera and Gadasia 
have been famous for magnificent diamonds ; and a very large 
one dug from the last was kept in the fort of Kalin jar among 
the treasures of Raja Himmat Bahadur. In the reign of the 
emperor Akbar the mines of Panna produced diamonds to the 
amount of £100,000 annually, and were a considerable source 0! 
revenue, but for many years they have not been so profitable. 

The tree vegetation consists rather of jungle or copse than 
forest, abounding in game which is preserved by the native 
chiefs. There are also within these coverts several varieties of 
wild animals, such as the tiger, leopard, hyena, wild boar, nilgdi 
and jackal. 

The people represent various races. The Bundelas — the race 
who gave the name to the country — still maintain their dignity 
as chieftains, by disdaining to cultivate the soil, although ^ 
no mean.s conspicuous for loBy sentiments of honour or morality. 
An Indian proverb avers that ” one native of Bundelkhand 
commits as much fraud as a hundred Dandis ” (weighers of grain, 
and notorious rogues). About Datia and Jhansi the inhabitants 
are a stout and handsome race of men, well off and contented. 
The prevailing religion in Bundelkhand is Hinduism. 

The earliest dyna.sty recorded to liave ruled in Bundelkhand 
were the Garhwas, who were succeeded by the Parihars ; but 
nothing is known of either. About a.d. 800 the Parihars are 
said to have been ousted by theChandel8,and DanghaVarma, chief 
of the Chandel Rajputs, appears to have established the eaiiiest 
paramount power in Bundelkhand towards the close of the loth 
century a.d. Under his dynasty the country attained its greatest 
splendour in the early part of the nth century, when its raja, 
whose dominions extended from the Jumna to the Nerbudda, 
marched at the head of 36,000 horse and 45,000 foot, with 640 
I elephants, to oppose the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni. In 
I 1182 the Chandel dynasty was overthrown by Prithwi Raj, the 
ruler of Ajmer and Dehli, after which the country remained in 
ruinous anarchy until the close of the 14th century, when the 
Bundelas, a spurious offshoot of the Garhwa tribe of Rajputs, 
established themselves on the right bank of the Jumna. One of 
these took possession of Orchha by treacherously poisoning its 
chief. His successor succeeded in further aggrandizing the 
Bundela state, but he is represented to have been a notorious 
plunderer, and his character is further stained by the assassina- 
tion of the celebrated Abul Fazl, the prime minister and historian 
of Akbar. Jajhar Singh, the third Bundela chief, unsuccessfully 
revolted against the court of Delhi, and his country became in- 
corporated for a short time with the empire. The struggles of 
the Bundelas for independence resulted in the withdrawal of the 
royal troops, and the admission of several petty states as feuda- 
tories of the empire on condition of military service. The 
Bundelas, under Champat Rai and hu son Chhatar Sal, offered 
a successful resistance to the proselytizing efforts of Aurangzeb. 
On the occasion of a Mahommedan mvasion in 1732, ChhaUr Sal 
ask^ and obtained the assistance of the Mahratta P^hwo, whom 
he adopted as his son, giving him a third of his dominions. The 
Mahrattas gradually extended their influence over Bundelkhand^ 
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and in 179a the peshwa was acknowledged as the lord para- 
mount of the country. The Mahratta power was, however, 
on the decline; the flight of the peshwa from his capital to 
Bassein before the British arms clmngcd the aspect of affairs, 
and by the treaty concluded between the peshwa and the British 
government, the districts of Banda and Hamirpur were trans- 
ferred to the latter. Two chiefs then held the ceded districts, 
liimmat Bahadur, the leader of the Sanyasis, who promoted the 
views of the British, and Shamsher, who made common cause 
with the Mahrattas. In September 1803, the united forces of 
the linglish and Himmat Bahadur compelled Shamsher to retreat 
with his army. In 1809 Ajaigarh was besieged by a British 
force, and again three years later Kalinjar was besieged and 
taken after a heavy loss. In 1817, by the treaty of Poona, the 
British government acquired from the peshwa all his rights, 
interests and pretensions, leudal, territorial or pecuniary, in 
Bundelkhand. In carrying out the provisions of the treaty, an 
assunince was given by the British government that the rights 
of those interested in the transfer should be scrupulously re- 
spected, and the host of petty native principalities in the pro- 
vince is the best proof of the sincerity and good faith with which 
this clause has been carried out. During the mutiny of 1857, 
however, many of the chiefs rose against the British, the rani of 
Jhansi being a notable example. 

BUNDI, or Boon DEE, a native state of India, in the Rajputana 
agency, lying on the north-east of the river Chambal, in a hilly 
tract historically known as Haraoti, from the Kara sept of the 
great clan of Chauhan Rajputs, to which the maharao raja of 
Bundi belongs. It has an area of 2220 $(\. m. Many parts of 
the state are wild and hilly, inhal>ited by a large Mina population, 
formerly notorious as a race of robbers. Two rivers, the C'hambia 
and the Mej, water the state ; the former is navigable by boats. 
In 1901 the population was 171,227, showing a decrca.se of 
42 % due to the effects of famine. The estimated revenut; is 
£46,000, the tribute £8000, I'hcrc is no railway, but the metalled 
road from Kotah to the British cantonment of Deoli passes 
through the state. The town of Bundi had a population in 1901 
of 19,313. A school for the education of boys of high rank was 
opened in 1897. 

The state of Bundi wa.s founded about a.d. 1342 by the Kara 
chief Rao Dewa, or Dcoraj, who captured the town from the 
Minas. Its importance, hc^wever, dates from the time of Rao 
Surjan, who succeeded to the chieftainship in 1554 and by 
throwing in his lot with the Mahommedan emperors of Delhi 
(1569) received a considerable accession of territory. From this 
time the rulers of Bundi bore the title of rao raja. In the 17th 
century their power was curtailed by the division of Haraoti 
into the two states of Kotah and Bundi ; but they continued 
to play a prominent part in Indian history, and the title of 
maharao raja was conferred on Budh Singh for the part played 
by him in securing the imperial throne for Bahadur Shah 1 . after 
the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, In 1804 the maharao raja 
Bishan Singh gave valuable assistance to Colonel Monson in his 
di.sastrous retreat l)efore Holkar, in revenge for which the 
Mahratas and Pindaris continually ravaged hi.s state up to 1817. 
On the loth of February 1818, by a treaty concluded with 
Bishan Singh, Bundi was taken under British protection. In 
1821 Bishan Singh was succeeded by his son Ram Singh, who 
ruled till 1889. He is described as a grand specimen of the 
Rajput gentleman, and “ the most conservative prince in 
conservative Rajputana.” His rule was popular and beneficent ; 
and though during the mutiny of 1857 his attitude was equivocal, 
he continued to enjoy the favour of the British government, 
being created G.('.SJ. and a counsellor 4 )f the empire in 1877 
and C.l.E. in 1878. He was succeeded by his son Raghubir 
Singh, who was made a K.C.S.I. in 1897 and a G.C.I.E. in 1901. 

BUNBR, a valley on the Peshawar border of the North-West 
Frontier Province of India. It is a small mountain valley, 
dotted with villages and divided into seven sub-divisions. The 
Mora Hills and tlM Ham range divide it from Swat, the Sinawar 
range from Yusafsai, the Guru mountains from the Chamla 
\^ley, and the Duma range from the Puran Valley. It is in- 


habited by the Iliaszai and Molizai divisions of the Pathan tribe 
of Yusafzais, who are called after their country the Bunerwals. 
There is no finer race on the north-west frontier of India than 
the Bunerwals. Simple and austere in their habits, religious 
and truthful in their ways, hospitable to all who seek shelter 
amongst them, free from secret assassinations, they are bright 
examples of the Pathan character at its best. They are a power- 
ful and warlike tribe, numbering 8000 fighting men. The 
Umbeyla Expedition of 1863 under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
was occasioned by the Bunerwals siding with the Hindostani 
Fanatics, who had settled down at Malka in their territory. In 
the end the Bunerwals were subdued by a force of 9000 British 
triops, and Malka was destroyed, but they made so fierce a 
resistance, in particular in their attack upon the “ Crag ” 
picket, that the Indian medal with a clasp for ” Umbeyla ” 
was granted in 1869 to the survivors of the expedition. The 
government of India refrained from interfering with the tribe 
again until the Buner campaign of 1897 under Sir Bindon Blood. 
Many Bunerwals took part in the attack of the Swatis on the 
Malakand fort, and a force of 3000 British troops was sent to 
punish them ; but the tribe made only a feeble resistance at 
the passt.s into their country, and speedily handed in the arms 
demanded of them and made complete submission. 

BUNGALOW (an Anglo-Indian word from the Hindustani 
belonging to Bengal), a one-storeyed house with a verandah 
and a projecting roof, the typical dwelling for Europeans in 
India ; the name is also used for similar buildings which have 
become common for seaside and summer residences in America 
and Great Britain. Dak or dawk bungalows (from dak or dawk, 
a post, a relay of men for carrying the mails, &c.) are the govern- 
ment rest-houses established at intervals for the use of travellers 
on the high roads of India. 

BUNGAY, a market town in the Lowestoft parliamentary 
division of Suffolk, England ; 113 m. N.E. from London on a 
branch from Beccles of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (iqoi) 
3314. It is picturesquely placed in a deep bend of the river 
Waveney, the boundary with Norfolk. Of the two parish 
churches that of St Mary has a fine Perpendicular tower, and 
that of Holy I'rinity a round tower of which the lower jmrt 
is Norman. St Mary’s was attached to a Benedictine nunnery 
founded in 1160. The ruins of the castle date from 1281. They 
are fragmentary though massive ; and there are traces of earth- 
works of much earlier date. The castle was a stronghold of the 
powerful family of Bigod, being granted to Roger Bigod, a 
Norman follower of the Conqueror, in 1075. A ^ammar school 
was founded in 1592. There are large printing-works, and 
founding and malting are prosecuted. There is a considerable 
carrying trade on the Waveney. 

BUNION (a word usually derived from the Ital. hugnone, 
a swelling, but, according to the New English Dictionary, the 
late and rare literary use of the word makes an Italian derivation 
unlikely ; there is an O. Eng. word ” bunny,” also meaning a 
swelling, and an 0 . Fr. buigne, modem bigne, showing a probable 
common origin now lost, cf. also “ bunch ”), an inflamed swelling 
of the bursa mucosa , the sac containing ^ no vial fluid on the 
metatarsal joint of the big toe, or, more rarely, of the little toe. 
This may be accompanied by corns or suppuration, leading to 
an ulcer or even gangrene. The cause is usually pressure ; 
removal of this, and general palliative treatment by dressings, &c. 
are usually effective, but in severe and obstinate cases a sui^ical 
operation may be necessary. 

BUNKER HILL, the name of a small hill in Charlestown 
(Boston), Massachusetts, U.S.A., famous as the scene of the 
first considerable engagement in the American War of Independ- 
ence (June 17, 1775). Bunker Hill (no ft.) was connected by a 
ridge with Breed’s Hill (75 ft.), both being on a narrow peninsula 
a short distance to the north of Boston, joined by a causeway 
with the mainland. Since the affair of Lexington (April 19, 
1775) General Gage, who commanded the British forces, had 
remained inactive at Boston awaitii^ reinforcements from 
Endand ; the headquarters of the Americans were at Cambridge, 
wim advanced posts occupying much of the 4 m. separating 
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Cambridge from Bunker Hill, When Gage received his re- 
inforcements at the end of May, he determined to repair his 
strange neglect by which the hills on the peninsula had been 
allowed to remain unoccupied and unfortified. As soon as the 
Americans became aware of Gagers intention they determined 
to frustrate it, and accordingly, on the night of the i6th of June, 
a force of about 1200 men, under Colonel William Prescott and 
Major-General Israel .Putnam, with some engineers and a few 
field-guns, occupied Breed’s Hill — to which the name Bunker 
Hill is itself now popularly applied — and when daylight disclosed 
their presence to the British they had already strongly entrenched 
their position. Gage lost no time in sending troops across from 
Boston with orders to assault. The British force, between 
2000 and 3000 strong, under (Sir) William Howe, supported 
by artillery and by the guns of men-of-war and floating batteries 
stationed in the anchorage on either side of the peninstila, were 
fresh and well disciplined. The American force consisted for 
the most part of inexperienced volunteers, numbers of whom were 
already wearied by the trench work of the night. As communica- 
tion was kept up with their camp the numbers engaged on the 
hill fluctuated during the day, but at no time exceeded about ' 
1500 men. The vill^e of Charlestown, from which a galling 
musketry’^ fire was directed against the British, was by General 
Howe’s orders almost totally destroyed by hot sh{)t during the 
attack. Instead of attempting to cut off the Americans by 
occupying the neck to the rear of their position, (iage ordered 
the advana^ tfi be made up the steep and difficult ascent facing 
the works on the hill. Whether or not in obedience — as tradition 
asserts— to an order to reserve fire until they could see the 
whites of their assailants’ eyes, the American volunteers with 
admirable steadiness waited till the attack was on the point of 
being driven home, when they delivered a fire so sustained and 
deadly that the British line broke in disorder. A second as.sault, 
made like the first, with the precision and discipline of the parade- 
ground met the same fate, but Gage’s troops had still spirit 
enough for a third assault, and this time they carried the position 
with the bayonet, capturing five pieces of ordnance and putting 
the enemy to flight. The loss of the British was 1054 men 
killed and wounded, among whom were 8g commis.sioncd 
officers ; while the American casualties amounted to 420 killed 
and wounded, including General Joseph Warren, and 30 prisoners. 
(See American War of Independence.) 

The significance of the battle of Bunker Hill is not, however, 
to be gauged by the losses on either side, heavy as they were in 
proportion to the numbers engaged, nor by its purely military 
results, but by the moral effect which it produced ; and when 
it is considered from this standpoint its far-reaching consequences 
can hardly be over-e.stimated. “It roused at once the fierce 
instinct of combat in America . . ., and dispelled ... the 
almost superstitious belief in the impossibility of encountering 
regular troops with hastily levied volunteers. ... No one 
questioned the conspicuous gallantry' with which the provincial 
troops had supported a long fire from the ships and awaited the 
charge of the enemy, and British soldiers had l>een twice driven 
back in disorder before their fire.” ^ The pride which Americans 
naturally felt in such an achievement, and the self-confidence 
which it inspired, were increased when they learnt that the 
small force on Bunker Hill had not been properly reinforced, 
and that their ammunition was running short befort they were 
dislodged from their position.® Had the character of the fighting 
on that day been other than it was ; had the American volunteers 
been easily, and at the first assault, driven from their fortified 
position by the troops of George III., it is not impossible that the 
resistance to the British government would have died out in the 
North American colonies through lack of confidence in their 
own power on the part of the colonists. Bunker Hill, whatever it 
may have to tea& the student of war, taught the American 
colonists in 1775 that the odds against them in the enterprise in 

^ W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
iii. 428. 

• General Gage's despatch. A merican Remembrancer, 1 776, part 1 1 . 
p. 13a. 
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which they had embarked were not so overwhelming as to deny 
them all prospect of ultimate success. 

In 1843 a monument, 221 ft. high, in the form of an obelisk, 
of Quincy granite, was completed on Breed’s Hill (now Bunker 
Hill) to commemorate the battle, when an address was delivered 
by Daniel Webster, who had also delivered the famous dedicatory 
oration at the laying of the corner-stone in 1825. Bunker Hill 
day is a state holiday. 

See R. Froth in gham, The Centennial : Battle of Banket Hill 
(Boston. 1895), ana Life and Times of Joseph Warren (Bo!^on. 1865) ; 
Boston City "(^>uncil, Celebration of Cenien. Aniv. of Battle of Bunker 
Hill (Boston, 1875) ; G. £. Ellis, Hisi. of Battle of B tinker's (Breed's) 
Hill (Boston, 1875) ; S. Sweet, Who was the Commander at Bunker 
Hill ? (Boston, 1850) ; W, E. H. lA*cky, History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. (Eondon, 1883) ; Sir George O. Trevelyan, 
The American Revolution (I^ndon, 1899) : Fortescue, History of 
the British Army, vol. lii. pp. 153 seq (London. 1002^ (R. j. ^i.) 

BUNN, ALFRED (1796-1860), English theatrical manager, 
was appointed stage-manager of Drury Lane theatre, London, 
in 1823. In 1826 he was managing the Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham, and in 1833 he undertook the joint management of Drury 
I^ne and Covent Garden, London. In this undertaking he met 
with vigorous (qiposition. A bill for the abolition of the patent 
theatres was pa.sscd in the House of ('ommons, but on Bunn’s 
petition was thrown out by the House of Lord.s. He had diffi- 
culties first with his company, then with the lord chamberlain, 
and had to face the keen rivalr)' of the other theatres. A long- 
.standing quarrel wdth Macready resulted in the tra^dian 
assaulting the manager. In 1840 13 unn was declared a bankrupt, 
but he continued to manage* Drury Lane till 1848. Artistically 
his control of the two chief English theatres was highly successful. 
Nearly cver)^ leading English actor played under his management, 
and he made a courageous attempt to establish English opera, 
producing the principal works of Balfe. Ho had some gift for 
writing, and most of the libretti of these operas were translated 
by himself. In The Stage Before and Behind the Curtain (3 vols., 
1840) he gave a full account of his managerial experiences. He 
died at Boulogne on the 20th of December i860. 

BUNNER, HENRY CUYLER (1855-1896), American writer, 
was bom in Oswego, New York, on the 3rd of August 1855. 
He was educated in Now York City. From being a clerk in an 
importing house, he turned to journalism, and after some work 
as a reporter, and on the staff of the Arcadian (1873), he became 
in 1877 assistant editor of the comic weekly Puch, He soon 
assumed the editorship, which he held until his death in Nutley, 
NJ., on the nth of May 1896. He developed Fuck from a new 
struggling periodical into a powerful social and political organ. 
In 1886 he published a novel, The Midf^e, followed in 1887 by 
The Story of a Nnr York House. But his best efforts in fiction 
were his short stories and sketches — Short Sixes (1891), More 
Short Sixes (1894), Made in France (1893), Zadoc Pine and Other 
Stories (1H91), Love in Old Cloathes and Other Stories (1896), and 
Jersey Street and Jersey Lane (1896). His verses— from 
Arcady and Elsewhere (1884), containing the well-known poem, 
The Way to Arcady ; Rowen (1892); and Poems (1896^, edited 
by his friend Brander Matthews— display a light play of imagina- 
tion and a delicate workmanship. He also wrote clever vers de 
sociSti and parodies. Of his several plays (usually written in 
collaboration), the best was The Tower of Babel (1883). 

BUNSEN, CHRISTIAN CHARLES JOSIA8, Baron von (1791- 
1860), Prussian diplomatist and scholar, was bom on the 25th of 
August 1791 at fcorbach, an old town in the little German 
principality of Waldeck. His father was a farmer who was 
driven by poverty to become a soldier. Having studied at the 
Korbach grammar school and Marburg university, Bunsen went 
in his nineteenth year to Gfittingen, where he supported himself 
by teaching and later by acting as tutor to W. B. Astor, the 
American merchant. He won the university prize essay of Uic 
year 1812 by a treatise on the Athenian Laxo of Inheritance f and 
a few months later the university of Jena mnted him the 
honorary degree of doctor of philosophy. During 1813 he 
travelled with Astor in South Germany, and then turned to the 
study of the religion, law.s, language and literature of the Teutonic 
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races* He had read Hebrew when a boy, and now worked at 
Arabic at Munich, Persian at Leiden, and Norse at Copenhagen. 
At the close of 1815 he went to Berlin, to lay before Niebuhr 
the plan of research which he had mapped out. Niebuhr was 
so impressed with Bunsen's ability that, two years later, when 
Ih' became Prussian envoy to the pap^ court, he made the young 
scholar his secretary. The intervening years Buiwen spent in 
(issiduous labour among the libraries and collections of Paris 
and Florence. In July 1817 he married Frances Waddington, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of B. Waddington of Llanover, 
Monmouthshire. 

As secretary to Niebuhr, Bunsen was brought into contact 
with the Vatican movement for the establishment of the papal 
church in the Prussian dominions, to provide for the largely 
increased Catholic population. He was among the first to realize 
the importance of this new vitality on the part of the Vatican, 
and ht? made it his fluty to provide against its possible dangers 
by urging upon the Prussian court the wisdom of fair and 
impartial treatment of its Catholic subjects. In this object 
he was at first succes.sful, and both from the Vatican and from 
Frederick William III., who put him in charge of the legation 
on Niebuhr’s resignation, he received uncjualified approbation. 
Owing partly to the wise statesmanship of Count Spiegel, arch- 
bishop of O^logne, an arrangement was made by which the 
thorny question of “ mixed ” marriages (i.e. between Catholic 
and Protestant) would have been happily solved ; but the 
archbishop died in 1835, the arrangement was never ratified, 
and the Prussian king was foolish enough to appoint as Spiegel’s 
successor the narrow-minded partisan Baron Droste. The pope 
gladly accepted the appointment, and in two years the forward 
policy of the Jesuits had brought alx>ul the strife which Bunsen 
and Spiegel had tried to prevent. Bunsen rashly recommended 
that Droste should be seized, but the coup was so clumsily 
attempted, that the incriminating documents were, it is said, 
destroyed in advance. The government, in this impasse, took 
the safest course, refused to support Bunsen, and accepted his 
resignation in April 1838. 

After leaving Rome, where he had become intimate with all 
that was most interesting in the cosmopolitan society of the 
papal capital, Bunsen went to England, where, except for a 
short term as Prussian ambassador to Switzerland (1839-1841), 
he was destined to pass the rest of his official life. The accession 
to the throne of Prussia of Frederick William IV., on June 7th, 
1840, made a great change in Bunsen’s career. Ever since their 
first meeting in 1828 tl\e two men had been close friends and had 
exchanged ideas in an intimate correspondence, published under 
Ranke’s editorship in 1873. Enthusiasm for evangelical religion 
and admiration for the Anglican Church they held in common, 
and Bunsen was the instrument naturally selected for realizing 
the king’s fantastic scheme of setting up at Jerusalem a Prusso- 
Anglican bishopric as a sort of advertisement of the unity and 
aggressive force of Protestantism. ITie special mission of Bunsen 
to England, from June to November 1841, was completely 
successful, in spite of the opposition of English high churchmen 
and Lutheran extremists. The Jerusalem bishopric, with the 
consent of the British government and the activ^e encouragement 
of the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London, was 
duly established, endowed with Prussian and English money, 
and remained for some forty years an isolated symbol of 
l^teslant unity and a rock of stumbling to Anglican Catholics. 

During his stay in England Bunsen had made himself very 
popular among all classes of society, and he was selected by 
Queen Victoria, out of three names proposed by the king of 
Prussia, as ambassador to the court of St James's. In this post 
he remained for thirteen years. His tenure of the office coincided 
with the critical period in Prussian tad European affairs which 
culminated in the revolutions q£ 1848. With the visionary 
schemes of Frederick William, whtfher that of setting up a strict 
cplseopal organization in the. ^yimp;clical Church, or that of 
reviving the defunct ideal of thi^edieval Empire, Bunsen found 
himself increasingly out of sympathy. He realized the signifi- 
cance of the signs that bendded the coming storm, and tried in 


vain to move the king to a policy which would have placed him 
at the head of a Germany united and free. He felt bitterly the 
humiliation of Prussia by Austria after the victory of the 
reaction ; and in 1852 he set his signature reluctantly to the 
treaty which, in his view, surrender^ the “ constitutional 
rights of SeWeswig and Holstein.” His whole influence was 
now directed to withdrawing Prussia from the blighting influence 
of Austria and Russia, and attempting to draw closer the ties that 
bound her to Great Britain. On the outbreak of the Crimean 
War he urged Frederick William to throw in his lot with the 
western powers, and create a diversion in the north-east which 
would have forced Russia at once to terms. The rejection of his 
advice, and the proclamation of Prussia’s attitude of “ benevolent 
neutrality,” led him in April 1854 to offer his resignation, which 
was accepted. 

Bunsen’s life as a public man was now practically at an end. 
He retired first to a villa on the Neckar near Heidelberg and later 
to Bonn. He refused to stand for a seat, in the Liberal interest, 
in the Lower House of the Prussian diet, but continued to take 
an active interest in politics, and in 1855 published in two 
volumes a work. Die Zeichen der Zeit : Brief e, &c,, which exercised 
an immense influence in reviving the Liberal movement which 
the failure of the revolution had crushed. In September 1857 
Bunsen attended, as the king’s guest, a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Berlin ; and one of the last papers signed 
by Frederick William, before his mind gave way in October, was 
that which conferred upon him the title of baron and a peerage 
for life. In 1858, at the special request of the regent (afterwards 
the emperor) William, he took his seat in the Pru.s.sian Upper 
House, and, tliough remaining silent, supported the new ministry, 
of which his political and personal friends were members. 

Literary work was, however, his main preoccupation during 
all this period. Two discoveries of ancient MSS. made during 
his stay in London, the one containing a shorter text of the 
EpisUes of St Ignatius, and the other an unknown work On all 
the Heresies, by Bishop Hippolytus, had already led him to 
write his Hippolytus and his Age : Doctrine and Practice of Rome 
under Commodus and Severus (1852). He now concentrated all 
his efforts upon a translation of the Bible with commentaries. 
While this was in preparation he published his God in History, 
in which he contends that the progress of mankind marches 
parallel to the conception of God formed within each nation 
by the highest exponents of its thought. At the same time he 
carried through the press, assisted by Samuel Birch, the con- 
cluding volumes of his work (published in English as well as 
in German) Egypt's Place in Universal History — containing a 
reconstruction of Egyptian chronology, together with an attempt 
to determine the relation in which the language and the religion 
of that country stand to the development of each among the 
more ancient non-Aryan and Aryan races. His ideas on this 
subject were most fully developed in two volumes published in 
London before he quitted England — Outlines of the Philosophy 
of Universal History as applied to Language and Religion (2 vols., 

1854)- 

In 1858 Bunsen’s health began to fail ; visits to Cannes in 1858 
and 1859 brought no improvement, and he died on November 
28th, i860. One of his last requests having been that his wife 
would write down recollections of their common life, she pub- 
lished his Memoirs in 1868, which contain much of his private 
correspiondence. The Cxerman translation of these Memoirs 
has added extracts from unpublished documents, throwing a 
new light upon the political events in which he played a part. 
Baron Humboldt’s letters to Bunsen were printed in 1869, 

Bunsen’s English connexion, both through his wife (d. 1876) 
and through his own long residence in London, ww further in- 
creased in his family. He had ten children, including five sons, 
Henry (1818-1855), Ernest (1819-1903), Karl (1821-1887), 
Georg (1824-1896) and Theodor (1832-1^2). Of these Karl 
(Charles) and Theodor had careers in the German diplomatic 
service ; and Georg, who for some time was an active politician 
in Germany, eventually retired to live in London ; Henpr, who 
was an English clergyman, became a naturalized Englishman^ 
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and Ernest, who in 1845 married an Englishwoman, Miss Gurney, 
subsequently resided and died in London. The form of “ de 
Bunsen was adopted for the surname in England. Ernest de 
Bunsen was a scholarly writer, who published various works 
both in German and in English, notably on Biblical chronolo^ 
and other questions of comparative religion. His son, Sir Maurice 
dc Bunsen (b. 1852), entered the English diplomatic service in 
1877, and after a varied experience became minister at Lisbon 
in 1905. 

See also L. von Ranke, Aus dem Briefwechsei Friedrich Wilhelms 
/r. mit Bunsen (Berlin, 1873). The biography in the 9th edition 
of this encyclopaedia, which has been drawn upon above, was by 
Georg von Bunsen. 

BUNSEN, ROBERT WILHELM VON (1811-1899), German 
chemist, was bom at Gottingen on the 31st of March 1811, his 
father, Christian Bunsen, bei^ chief librarian and professor of 
modem philology at the university. He himself entered the 
university in 1828, and in 1834 became Privai-docent, In 1836 
he became teacher of chemistry at the Polytechnic School of 
Cassel, and in 1839 took up the appointment of professor of 
chemistry at Marburg, where he remained till 1851. In 1852, | 
after a brief period in Breslau, he was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry at Heidelberg, where he spent the rest of his life, in 
spite of an urgent invitation to migrate to Berlin as successor 
to E. Mitscherlidi. He retired from active work in 1889, and 
died at Heidelberg on the i6th of August 1899. The first re- 
search by which attention was drawn to Bunsen’s abilities was 
concerned with the cacodyl compounds (see Arsenic), though 
he had already, in 1834, discovered the virtues of freshly pre- 
cipitated hydrated ferric oxide as an antidote to arsenical 
poisoning. It was begun in 1837 at Cassel, and during the six 
years he spent upon it he not only lost the sight of one eye 
through an explosion, but nearly killed himself by arsenical 
poisoning. It represents almost his only excursion into organic 
chemistry, and apart from its accuracy and completeness it is 
of historical interest in the development of that branch of the 
science as being the forerunner of the fruitful investigations on 
the organo-metallic compounds subsequently carried out by his 
English pupil, Edward Frankland. Simultaneously with his 
work on cacodyl, he was studying the composition of the gases 
given off from blast furnaces. He showed that in German 
furnaces nearly half the heat yielded by the fuel was being 
allowed to escape with the waste gases, and when he came to 
England, and in conjunction with Lyon Playfair investigated 
the conditions obtaining in English furnaces, he found the waste 
to amount to over 80 %. These researches marked a stage in 
the application of scientific principles to the manufacture of iron, 
and they led also to the elaboration of Bunsen’s famous methods 
of measuring gaseous volumes, &c., which form the subject of 
the only book he ever published {Gasometrische Methoden, 1857). 
In 1841 he invented the carbon-zinc electric cell which is known 
by his name, and which conducted him to several important 
achievements. He first employed it to produce the electric arc, 
and showed that from 44 cells a light equal to 1171-3 candles 
could be obtained with the consumption of one pound of zinc 
per hour. To measure this light he designed in 1844 another 
instrument, which in various modifications has come into ex- 
tensive use — the grease-spot photometer. In 1852 he began 
to carry out electroly tical decompositions by the -aid of the 
battery. By means of a very ingenious arrangement he obtairied 
magnesium for the first time in the metallic state, and studied 
its chemical and physical properties, among other things demon- 
strating the brilliance and high actinic qi^ities of this flame it 
gives when burnt in air. From 1855 to 1863 he published with 
Roscoe a series of investigations on photochemical measure- 
ments, which W. Ottwald has called the classical example for 
all future researches in physical chemistry.” Perhaps the best 
known of the contrivances which the world owes to him is the 
“ Bunsen burner ” whkh he devi^d in 1855 when a simple means 
of burning ordinary coal gas with a hot smokeless flame was 
required for the new laborato^ at Heidelbeig. Other appliances 
invented by him were the ice-calorimeter (1870), the vapour 
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calorimeter (1887), and the filter pump (1868), which was wicked 
out in the course of a research on the separation of the platinum 
metals. Mention must also be made of another piece of work 
of a rather different character. Travelling was one of his 
favourite relaxations, and in 1846 he paid a visit to Iceland. 
Thm he investigated the phenomena of the geysers, the com- 
position of the ^ases coming off from the fumaroles, their action 
on the rocks with which they came into contact, &c., and on 
his observations was found^ a noteworthy contrilmtion to 
geological theory. But the most far-reachi^ of his achieve- 
ments was the elaboration, about 1859, jointly with G. fe. Kirch- 
hoff, of spectrum analysis, which has put a new wegpon of extra- 
ordinary power into the hands both of chemists and astronomers. 
It led Bunsen himself almost immediately to the isolation of two 
new elements of the alkali group, caesium and rubidium. Having 
noticed some unknown lines in the spectra of certain salts he was 
examining, he set to work to obtain the substance or substances 
to which these were due. To this end he evaporated large 
quantities of the Diirkheim mineral water, and it says much both 
for his perseverance and powers of manipulation that he dealt 
with 40 tons of the water to get about 17 grammes of the mixed 
chlorides of the two substances, and that with about one-third of 
that quantity of caesium chloride was able to prepare the most 
important compounds of the element and determine their char- 
acteristics, even making goniometrical measurements of their 
crystals. 

Bunsen founded no school of chemistry ; that is to say, no 
body of chemical doctrine is associated with his name. Indeed, 
he took little or no part in discussions of points of theory, and, 
although he was conversant with the trend of the chemical 
thought of his day, he preferred to spend his energies in the 
collection of experimental data. One fact, he used to say, properly 
proved is worth all the theories that can be invented. But as a 
teacher of chemistry he was almost without rival, and his success 
is sufficiently attested by the scores of pupils who flocked from 
every part of the globe to study under him, and by the number of 
those pupils who afterwards made their mark in the chemical 
world. The secret of this success lay largely in the fact that he 
never delegated his work to assistants, but was constantly present 
with his pupils in the laboratory, assisting each with personal 
direction and advice. He was also one of the first to appreciate 
the value of practical work to the student, and he instituted a 
regular practical course at Marbiug so far b^k as 1840. Though 
alive to the importance of applied science, he considered truth 
alone to be the end of scientific research, and the example he 
set his pupils was one of single-hearted devotion to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

See Sir Henry Rohcoc’b Bunsen Memorial Lecture/’ Trans, 
Chem. Soc., 1900, which is reprinted (in German) with other obituary 
notices in an edition of Bunsen's collected works published by 
Ostwald and Bodenstein in 3 vols. at Leipzig in 1904. 

BUNTER, the name applied by English geologists to the lower 
stage or subdivision of the Triassic rocks in the United Kingdom. 
Tbt name has been adapted from the German Buntsaimstein, 
Der bunte Sandstein, for it was in Germany that this continental 
type of Triassic deposit was first carefully studied. In France, 
the Bunter is known as the Gris bigarri. In northern and 
central Germany, in the Harz, Thuringia and He^, the Bunter 
is usually conformable with the underlying Permian formation ; 
in the south-west and west, however, it transgresses on to 
older rocks, on to Coal Measures near Saarbnick, and upon the 
crystalline schists of Odenwald and the Black Forest. 

The German »ul)division» of the Bunter arc as follows: — (i) 
Upper Bunisandstein, or R&l, mottled red and green marls and 
clays with occasional beds of shale, sandstone, gypsum, rocksalt 
and dolomite. In Hesse and Thuringia, a quartzitic sandstone 
prevails in the lower part. The " Rhizocoralllum Dolomite ” (R. 
Jenense, probably a sponge) of the latter district contains the only 
!^nter fauna of any importance. In Lorraine and the Eifel and 
districts Uiere are micaceous clays and sandstones with jj^ant 
remains— the VoUtia sandstone. The lower beds in the Black 
Forest. Vosges. Odenwald and Lorraine very generally contain 
strings of dolomite and camelian — the so-called Camed banl^"* 
{i)Middie Bimtiandsttin^Hanp^mUandstein (900 tt)» the bulk 
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of thi» sobdiviMon is made up of weakly-cemented. co^-Rraincd 
sandstones, obluiue lamination is very prevaiont. and occasion^ 
conidomeratic Iwds make tlieir appeai^ce. The uppemost tied 
is usually finc-Ktained and bears the footpnnts of i^rot^rium. 
In the Vosaes district, this subdivision of the Bunter is caUed the 
Gris 4is Vosges, or the Oris primripo/, which comprises: (i.) red 
micaceous and arRillaceous sandstone ; (ii.) the congUmirot princtp^-, 
and (iii.) Gels bigarri pnmtpal ( -^gris des I osges. properly so-called). 
(3) Lome Buntsandstein. hne-gramed clayey and micaceous Mnd- 
Blones red-Biev yellow, white and mottled. Ihe cement of the 
sandstones is often felspatluc ; for this reason they yield useful 
porcelain clays in the Thuringerwald. Clay (jails are common in the 
sandstones of some districts, and in the neiRhbourhood of the Harz 
an oolitic calcarwous sandstone. Ifofienstein, oernrs. In eastern 
Hess*?, the lowest beds arc crumbly, shaly clays, Hrdckelschiefern. 

The following arc the subdivisions usually adopted in England 
(1) Upmsr Mottled Sandstone, red variegated sandstones, soft and 
generally Iree from pebbles. {2) Bunter Bebble Beds harder red 
and brown sandstones with ijuartzose pebbles, very abundant in some 
places (.3) Ix)wer Mottled Sandstone, very similar to the upper 
thvision. The Bunter beds occupy a largo area in the midland 
counties where they form dry, healthy ground ol moderate elevation 
(Cannock Chase. Trentham. Sherwood h'orest, Sutton Coldfield, 
t^c,). Southward they may be followefl through west Somerset 
to the cliffs of Budlcigh Salterton m Devon ; while northward they 
pass through north Staffordshire, Cheshire and Lancashire to the 
Vale of Eden and St He<-s, reappeaniig m Elgin and Arran. A de- 
posit of these rocks lies m the Vale of Clwyd and proliably fianks the 
eastern sid<‘ of the Pennme Hills, although here it is not so readily 
differentiati^d from the Keiipcr beds. The English Bunter rests 
with a slight unconformity upon the older formations. It is gener- 
ally absent in the soutli-eastern coiinttes, but thickens rapidly m 
the opfiosite direction, us is shown by the following table ; - 


i I Stnflorilshire. 

' W. ( heshire. 

(l) 500 ft. I 50-2<X) ft, 

{2) 500-750 ft. I 100 300 ft. 
(3) 200-50^) ft. I 0 M>f> it 


1 .eiceslershire and 
Warwickshire 

Absent 
o-ioo ft 
Absent 


The material forming the Bunter beds of England came probably 
from the north-west, but in Devonshire there are indications which 
l>oint to an additional source. 

In the Alpine region, most of the Trias diffi't.s markedly Irom 
that of England and northern Germany, being of distinctly marine 
origin : here the Bunter is refirescnted by tlu* Werfen beds (from 
Werfen in Salzlnirg) in the northern Alps, a series ol red and greenish- 
grey micaceous shales with gypsum, rock salt and limestones m the 
u^ipcr part , while in the southern Alps (S. Tirol) there is an upjHjr 
series of red clays, the Ctimpil beds, and a lower series of thin sand- 
stones, the Sen beds. Mojsisovics von Mojsvar has pointed out that 
the Alpine Bunter lM‘longs fa the single zone of Natica costaia and 
TiroliUs cassianus. 


Jujssil.s in the l^unler arc very' scarce ; in addition to the 
footprints of Cheirotheritim^ direct evidence of amphibians is 
found in such forms as Trematosaurus and Mastodotisaurus. 
Myophoria costaia and Gcnnllea Murchisoni arc characteristic j 
fossils. Plants are represented by VoUzia and by equi.st‘tums | 
and ferns. 

In England, the Punter sandstones frequently act as valualile 
reservoirs of underground water ; sometimes they are used for 
building stone or for foundry sand. In Germany .some of the 
harder beds have yielded building stones, which were much used 
in the middle ages in the construction of cathedrals and castles 
in southern Germany and on the Rhine. In the northern Eifcl 
region, at Mechernich and elsewhere, this formation contains lead 
ore in the form of spots and patches {Knotenerz) in the sandstone ; 
some of the lead ore was worked by the Romans. 

For a consideration of the relationship of the Bunter beds to for- 
mations of the like age m other parts ot the world, sec Triassic 
SVSTKM. (J.A.H.) 

BUNTING, JABBZ (i779“i»5B), English Wesleyan divine, 
was bom of humble parentage at Manchester on the 13th of 
May 1779. He was educated at Manchester grammar school, 
and at the age of nineteen began to preach, being received into 
full connexion in 1803. He ^oiftSnuad to minister for upwards 
of fifty-seven years in Manjjieiter, Sheffield, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London and elsewhere. In appointed president of 

the first Wedeyan thaolegieal college (at Hoxton), and in this 
position he succeeded in materially raising the standard of 


education among Wesleyan ministers. He was four times 
chosen to be president of the conference, was repeatedly secretary 
of the “ Legal Hundred,” and for eighteen years was secretary 
to the Wesleyan Missionary Society. Under him Methodism 
ceased to be a society based upon Anglican foundation, and 
became a distinct church. He favoured the extension of lay 
power in committees, and was particularly zealous in the cause 
of foreign missions. Bunting was a popular preacher, and an 
effective platform speaker ; in 1818 he was given the degree of 
M.A. by Aberdeen University, and in 1834 that of D.D. by the 
Wesleyan University of Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. He died on 
the 16th of June 1858. His eldest son, William Maclardie 
Bunting (1805-1866), was also a distinguished Wesleyan minister ; 
and his grandson Sir Percy William Bunting (h. 1836), son 
of T. P. Bunting, became prominent as a liberal nonconformist 
and editor of the Contemporary Review from 1882, being knighted 
in 1908. 

See Uvea of Jabez Bunting (1859) and W. M. Bunting (1870) by 
Thomas Pcrcival Bunting. 

BUNTING, properly the common English name of the bird 
called by Linnaeus Emberiza miliariay but now used in a 
general sense for all members of the family Emberizidae, 
which are closely allied to the finches {Fnngtllidae)^ though, 
in Professor W*. K. Parker’s opinion, to be easily distin- 
guished therefrom — the Emberizidae possessing what none 
of the Fringillidae do, an additional pair of palatal bones, 
” palato - maxillaries.” It will probably follow from this 
diagnosis that some forms of birds, particularly those of the 
New World, which have hitherto been commonly assigned to the 
latter, really belong to the former, and among them the genera 
Cardinalis and Phrygilus. The additional palatal bones just 
named are also found in several other peculiarly American 
families, namely, Tanagridae, Icteridae and Mniotilitdae— 
whence it may be perhaps inferred that the Emberizidae are 
of Transatlantic origin. The buntings generally ma\' be also 
outwardly distinguished from the finches by their angular gape, 
the posterior portion of which is greatly deflected ; and most 
of the Old-World forms, together with some of those of the New 
World, have a bony knob on the palate — a swollen outgrowth 
of the dentary edges of the bill. Correlated with this peculiarit>' 
the maxilla usually has the tomia sinuated, and is generally 
concave, and smaller and narrower than the mandible, which 
is also concave to receive the palatal knob. In most other 
respects the buntings greatly re.semble the finches, but their 
eggs are generally distinguishable by the irregular hair-like 
markings on the shell. In the British Islands by far the com- 
monest species of bunting is the yellow-hammer (E. ciirindla), 
but the tnie bunting (or corn-bunting, or bunting -lark, as it is 
called in some districts) is a very well-known bird, while the 
reed-bunting {E. schoeniclus) frequents marshy soils almost 
to the exclusion of the two former. In certain localities in the 
south of England the cirl-bunting {E. cirlus) is also a rc‘sident ; 
and in winter vast flocks of the snow- bun ting {Plectrophanes 
nivalis), at once recognizable by its pointed wings and elongated 
hind-claws, resort to our shores and open grounds. This last 
is believed to breed sparingly on the highest mountains of 
Scotland, but the majority of the examples which visit us come 
from northern regions, for it is a species which in summer inhabits 
the whole circumpolar area. The ortolan (E. horttdana), so 
highly prized for its delicate flavour, occasionally appears in 
England, but the British Islands seem to lie outside its proper 
range. On the continent of Europe, in Africa and throughout 
Asia, many other species are found, while in America the number 
belonging to the family cannot at present be computed. The 
l)eautiful and melodious cardinal (Cardinalis virgimanus)^ 
commonly called the Viiginian nightingale, must be included 
in this family. (A. N.) 

BUNTING (a word of doubtful origin, possibly connected 
with hunt, to sift, or with the Ger. of varied colour), 
a loosely woven woollen cloth for making flags ; the term is 
cdso used of a collection of flags, and particularly those of a 
shiB. 
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BUNYANy lOHN (i6a8*i688), English religious writer, was 
bom at Elstow, about a mile from Buford, in November 1628. 
His father, Thomas Bunyan,^ was a tinker, or, as he described 
himself, a brasier/' The tinkers then formed a hereditar>’ 
caste, which was held in no high estimation. Bunyan^s father 
had a fixed residence, and was able to send his son to a village 
school where reading and writing were taught. 

The years of John's boyhf>6d were those during which the 
Puritan spirit was in the highest vigour all over England ; and 
nowhere had that spirit more influence than in Bedfordshire. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that a lad to whom nature had 
given a powerful imagination and sensibility which amounted 
to a disease, should have been early haunted by religious terrors. 
Before he was ten his sports were interrupted by fits of remorse 
and despair ; and his sleep was disturbed by dreams of fiends 
trying to fly away with him. As he grew older his mental 
conflicts became still more violent. The strong language in 
which he descril)ed them strangely misled all his earlier bio- 
graphers except Southey. It was long an ordinary^ practice 
with pious writers to cite Bunyan as an instance of the super- 
natural power of divine grace to rescue the human soul from the 
lowest depllis of wickedness. He is called in one book the most 
notorious of profligates : in another, the brand plucked from the 
burning. Many excellent persons, wh(jse moral character from 
lioyhood to old age has been free from any stain discernible 
to their fellow-creatures, have, in their autobiographies and 
diaries, applied to themselves, and doubtless with sincerity, 
epithets as severe as could he applied to Titus Oates or Mrs 
Brownrigg. It is quite certain that Bunyan was, at eighteen, 
what, in any hut the most austerely puritanical circles, would 
have been considered as a young man of singular gravity and 
innocence. Indeed, it may be remarked that he, like many 
Ollier penitents who, in general terms, acknowledge themselves 
to have been the worst of mankind, fired up, and stood vigorously 
on his defence, whenever any particular charge was brought 
against him by others. He declares, it is true, that he had let 
loose the reins on the neck of his lusts, that he had delighted 
in all transgressions against the divine law, and that he had been 
the ringleader of the youth of Elstow in all manner of vice. 
But when those who wished him ill accused him of licentious 
amours, he called on ("iod and the angels to attest his purity. 
No woman, he .said, in heaven, earth or hell, could charge him 
with having ever made any improper advances to her. Not only 
had he been strictly faithful to his wife ; hut he hud, even liefore 
his marriage, been perfectly spotless. It does not appear from 
his own confessions, or from the railings of his enemies, that he 
ever was drunk in his life. One bad habit he contracted, that 
of using profane language ; but he tells us that a single reproof 
cured him so effectually that he never offended again. The 
worst that can he laid to his charge is that he had a great liking 
for some diversions, quite harmless in themselves, but condemned 
by the rigid precisians among whom he lived, and for whose 
opinion he had a great respect. The four chief sins of which 
he was guilty were dancing, ringing the bells of the parish church, 
playing at tipcat and reading the history of Sir Bevis of South- 
ampton. A rector of the school of Laud would have held such 
a young man up to the whole parish as a model. But Bunyan’s 
notions of good and evil had been learned in a very different 
school ; and he was made miserable by the confli(k between 
his tastes and his scruples. 

When he was about seventeen the ordinary course of his life 
was interrupted by an event which gave a lasting colour to his 
thoughts. He enlisted in the Parliamentary army ,8 and served 

^ The name, in various forms as Buignon, Buniun, Bonyon or 
Hrnyan. appears in the local records of Elstow and the neighlx>unnR 
parishes at intervals from as far back as 1109. Thev were smalt 
freeholders, but all the property except the cottage had been lost In 
the time at Bunyan’s grandfather. Banyan's own account of his 
family as “ meanest and most despised of all the families of the 
land must be put down to his habitual self-depreciation. Thomas 
Bunyan had a foive and workshop at Elstow. 

^ There is no direct evidence to show on which side he fought, 
but the balance of probability justifies this view. 


dui^ the decisive campaign of 1645. All that we know of his 
military career is, that, at the siege of some town/ one of his 
comrades, who had marched with the besieging army instead 
of him, was killed by a shot. Bunyan ever after considered 
himself as having been saved from death by the special inter- 
ference of Providence. It may be observed that his imagination 
was strongly impressed by the glimpse which he had caught of 
the pomp of war. To the last he loved to draw his illustrations 
of sacred things from camps and fortresses, from guns, drums, 
trumpets, flags of truce, and regiments arrayed each under its 
own banner. His Grcatheart, his Captain Boaneiges and his 
Captain Credence are evidently portraits, of which wc originals 
were among those martial saints w^ho fought and expounded 
in Fairfax's army. 

In 1646 Bunyan returned home and married about two years 
later. His wife had some pious relations, and brought him as 
her only portion some pious books. His mind, excitable by 
nature, very imperfectly disciplined by education, and exposed 
to the enthusiasm which was then epidemic in England, began 
to he fearfully disordered. The story of the struggle is told in 
Bunyan’s Gracf Abounding. 

In outward things he soon bt‘came a strict Pharisee. He was 
constant in attendance at prayers and sermons. His favourite 
amusements were, one after another, relinquished, though not 
without mimy painful .struggles. In the middle of a game at 
tipcat he paused, and stood staring wildly upwards with his 
stick in his hand. He had heard a voice asking him whether 
he would leave his sins and go to heaven, or keep his sins and go 
to hell ; and he had seen an awful countenance frowning on him 
from the sky. The odious vice of bell-ringing he renounced ; 
but he still for a time ventured to go to the church tower and 
look on while others pulled the ropes. But soon the thought 
struck him that, if he persisted in such wickedness, the steeple 
would fall on his head ; and he fled in terror from the accursed 
place. To give up dancing on the village green was still harder ; 
and some months elapsed l 3 efore he had the fortitude to part 
with his darling sin. When this last sacrifice had been made, 
he was, even when tried by the maxims of that austere time, 
faultless. All Elstow talked of him as an eminently pious youth. 
But his own mind was more unquiet than ever. Having nothing 
more to do in the way of visible reformation, yet finding in 
religion no pleasures to supply the place of the juvenile amuse- 
ments which he had relinquished, he began to apprehend that 
he lay under some special malediction ; and he was tormented 
by a succession of fantasies which seemed likely to drive him to 
suicide or to Bedlam. At one time he took it into his head that 
all Iversons of Israelite blood would be saved, and tried to make 
out that he partook of that blood ; but his hopes were speedily 
destroyed by his father, who seems to have had no ambition to 
be regarded as a Jew. At another time Bunyan was disturbed 
by a strange dilemma : “ If 1 have not faith, I am lost ; if I 
have faith, 1 can work miracles.” He was tempted to cry to the 
puddles between Elstow and Bedford, " Be ye dry,” and to 
stake his eternal hopes on the event. Then he took up a notion 
that the day of grace for Bedford and the neighbouring villages 
was past ; that all who were to be saved in that part of England 
were already converted ; and that he had begun to pray and 
strive some months too late. Then he was harassed by doubts 
whether the Turk.s were not in the right and the Christians in 
the wrong. Then he was troubled by a maniacal impulse which 
prompted him to pray to the trees, to a broomstick, to the. 
parish bull. 

As yet, however, he was only entering the valley of the shadow 
of death. Soon the darkness grew thicker. Hideous forms 
floated before him. Sounds of cursing and wailing were in his 
ears. His way ran through stench and fire, close to the mouth 
of the bottomless pit. He began to be haunted by a strange 
curiosity about the unpardonable sin, and Ity a morbid longing 
to commit it. But the most frightful of wl the fotms which 

* There is no means of identifying the place l)esieged. It has 
been assumed to be Leicester, which waf> captured by the Koyalists 
in May 1643, and recovered by Ttkdkx in the next month. 
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his disease took was a propensity to utter blasphemy, and espwi- 
ally to renounce his share in the benefits of the redemption. 
Night and day, in bed, at table, at work, evil spirits, as he 
imagined, were repeating close to his ear the words, “ Sell him, 
sell him.’^ He struck at the hobgoblins ; he pushed them from 
him ; but still they were ever at his side. He cried out in answer 
to them, hour after hour, “ Never, never ; not for thousands of 
worlds ; not for thousands.” At length, worn out by this long 
agony, he suffered the fatal words to escape him, “ Let him go 
if he will.” Then his misery became more fearful than ever. 
He had done what could not l)e forgiven. He had forfeited his 
part of the great sacrifice. Like Esau, he had sold his birth- 
right; and there was no longer any place for repentance. 

“ None,” he afterwards wrote, knows the terrors of those days 
but myself.” He has described his sufferings with singular 
energy, simplicity and pathos. He envied the brutes ; he envied 
the very stones on the street, and the tiles on the houses. The 
sun seemed to withhold its light and warmth from him. His 
body, though cast in a sturdy mould, and though still in the 
highest vigour of youth, trembled whole days together with the 
fear of death and judgment. He fancied that this trembling was 
the sign set on the worst reprobates, the sign which God had put 
on Cain. The unhappy man’s emotion destroyed his power of 
digestion. He had such pains that he expected to burst asunder 
like Judas, whom he regarded as his prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, nor the advisers whom 
he consulted, were likely to do much good in a case like his. 
His small library had received a most unseasonable addition, 
the account of the lamentai^le end of Francis Spira, One ancient 
man of high repute for piety, whom the sufferer consulted, gave 
an opinion which might well have produced fatal consequences. 

“ 1 am afraid,” said Bunyan, that I have committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.”^ “ Indeed,” said the old fanatic, I 
am afraid that you have.” 

At length the clouds broke ; the light became clearer and 
clearer ; and the enthusiast who had imagined that he was 
branded with the mark of the first murderer, and destined to the 
end of the arch-traitor, enjoyed peace and a cheerful confidence 
in the mercy of God. Years elapsed, however, before his nerves, 
which had lieen so perilously overstrained, recovered their tone. 
When he had joined a Baptist society at Bedford, and was for 
the first time admitted to partake of the euchurist, it was with 
diffi(;uUy that he could refrain from imprecating destruction on 
his brethren while the cup was passing from hand to hand. 
After he had been some time a member of the congregation he 
began to preach ; and his sermons produced a powerful effect. 
He was indeed illiterate ; but he spoke to illiterate men. The 
severe training through which he had passed had given him such 
an experimental knowledge of all the modes of religious melan- 
choly as he could never have gathered from books ; and his 
vigorous genius, animated by a fervent spirit of devotion, enabled 
him not only to exercise a great influence oyer the vulgar, but 
even to extort the half-contemptuous admiration of scholars. 
Vet it was long before he ceased to be tormented by an impulse 
which urged him to utter words of horrible impiety in the pulpit.^ 

Bunyan was finally relieved from the internal sufferings which 
had embittered his life by sharp persecution from without. He 
had been five years a preo^^her when the Restoration put it in 
the power of the Cavalier gentlemen and clergymen all over the 
countr>' to oppress the dissenters. In Noveml)er 1660 he was 
flung into Bedford gaol ; and there he remained, with some 
intervals of partial and precarious liberty, during twelve years. 

* Bunyan had joined, in 165^, the nonconlormiat community 
which mot under a certain Mr Gi^ord at lit John s church, Bedford. 
This congregation was not Baptist, projicrly so called, as the ques- 
tion of baptism, with other doctrinal points, was left open. When 
Bunyan removed to Bedford in 1655. he became a deacon of this 
church, and two years later he was fonnally recognised as a preacher, 
his fame soon spreading through the neighbouring counties. His 
wife died soon after their removal to Bedford, and he also lost his 
friend ,and pastor. Mr Gifford- His earliest work was directed 
vjmiit Duaker,p^ and appeared in 1656. It was entitled 

^ Opened', it was followed in the same year by 

' mRiild tract in the same sente. A VindicaHon of Gospel Truths. 


The authorities tried to extort from him a promise that he would 
abstain from preaching ; but he was convinced that he was 
divinely set apart and commissioned to be a teacher of righteous- 
ness, and he was fully determined to obey God rather than man. 
He was brought before several tribunals, laughed at, caressed, 
reviled, menaced, but in vain. He was facetiously told that he 
was quite right in thinking that he ought not to hide his gift ; 
but that hi.s real gift was skill in repairing old kettles. He was 
compared to Alexander the coppersmith. He was told that if 
he would give up preaching he should be instantly liberated. He 
way warned that if he persisted in disobeying the law he would 
he liable to banishment, and that if he were found in England 
after a certain time his neck would be stretched. His answer 
was, “ If you let me out to-day, I will preach again to-morrow.” 
Year after year he lay patiently in a dungeon, compared with 
which the worst prison now to be found in the island is a palace.'-^ 
His fortitude is the more extraordinary because his domestic 
feelings were unusually strong. Indeed, he was considered by 
his stern brethren as somewhat too fond and indulgent a parent. 
He had four small children, and among them a daughter who 
was blind, and whom he loved with peculiar tenderness. He 
could not, he said, bear even to let the wind blow on her ; and 
now she must suffer cold and hunger ; she must beg ; she must 
be beaten ; “ yet,” he added, “ 1 must, I must do it.” 

His second wife, whom he had married just before his arrest, 
tried in vain for his release ; she even petitioned the House of 
Lords on his behalf. While he lay in prison he could do nothing 
in the way of his old trade for the support of his family. He 
determined, therefore, to take up a new trade. He learned to 
make long-tagged thread laces ; and many thousands of these 
articles were furnished by him to the hawkers. While his hands 
were thus busied he had other employments for his mind and 
his lips. He gave religious instruction to his fellow-captives, 
and formed from among them a little flock, of which he was 
himself the pastor. He studied indefatigably the few books 
which he possesssed. His two chief companions were the Bible 
and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. His knowledge of the Bible was such 
that he might have been called a living concordance ; and on the 
margin of his copy of the Book of Martyrs are still legible the 
ill-spelt lines of doggerel in which he expressed his reverence 
for the brave sufferers, and his implacable enmity to the 
mystical Babylon. 

Prison life gave him leisure to write, and during his first 
imprisonment he wrote, in addition to several tracts and some 
verse, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners^ the narrative of 
his own religious experience. The book was published in 1666. 
A short period of freedom was followed by a second offence and 
a further imprisonment. Bunyan’s works were coarse, indeed, 
but they showed a keen mother wit, a great command of the 
homely mother tongue, an intimate knowledge of the Englisli 
Bible, and a vast and dearly bought spiritual experience. They 
therefore, when the corrector of the press had improved the 
syntax and the spelling, were well received. 

Much of Bunyan’s time was spent in controversy. He wrote 
sharply against the Quakers, whom he seems always to have held 
in utter abhorrence. He wrote against the liturgy of the Church 
of England. No two things, according to him, had less affinity 
than the form of prayer and the spirit of prayer. Those, he said 
with much point, who have most of the spirit of prayer are all 
to be found in gaol ; and those who have most zeal for the form 
of prayer arc ^1 to be found at the alehouse. The doctrinal 
Articles, on the other hand, he warmly praised and defended. 
The most acrimonious of all his works is his Defence of Justifica- 
Urn by Faith, an answer to what Bunyan calls “the brutish 
and beastly latitudinarianism ” of Edward Fowler, afterwards 
bishop of Gloucester, an excellent man, but not free from the 
taint of Pelagianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with some of the chiefs of the sect 
to which he belonged. He doubtless held with perfect sincerity 

• He was not, however, as has often been stated, confined in the 
old gaol which sto^ on the bridge over the Ouse, but in the county 
gaol. 
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the distin{|[uishing tenet of that sect^ but he did not consider 
that tenet as one of high importance, and willingly joined in 
communion with pious Prest^terians and Independents. The 
sterner Baptists, therefore, loudly pronounced him a false 
brother. A controversy arose whi^ long survived the original 
combatants. The cause which Bunyan had defended with rude 
logic and rhetoric against Kiffin and Danvers has since been 
pleaded by Robert Hall with an ingenuity and eloquence such 
as no polemical writer has ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately followed the Restoration, 
Bunyan’s confinement seems to have been strict. But as the 
passions of 1660 cooled, as the hatred with which the Puritans 
had been regarded while their reign was recent gave place to 
pity, he was less and less harshly treated. The distress of his 
family, and his own patience, courage and pie^, softened the 
hearts of his judges. Like his own Christian in the <^e, he 
found protectors even among the crowd at Vanity Fair. The 
bishop of the diocese, Dr Barlow, is said to have interceded for 
him. At length the prisoner was suffered to pass most of his 
time beyond the walls of the gaol, on condition, as it should 
seem, that he remained within the town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of the worst acts of 
one of the worst governments that England has ever seen. In 
1671 the Cabal was in power. Charles 11 . had concluded the 
treaty by which he bound himself to set up the Roman Catholic 
religion in England. The first step which he took towarck that 
end was to annul, by an unconstitutional exercise of his pre- 
rogative, all the penal statutes against the Roman Catholics ; 
and in order to disguise his real design, he annulled at the same 
time the penal statutes against Protestant nonconformists. 
Bunyan was consequently set at large.' In the first warmth of 
his gratitude he published a tract, in which he compared Charles 
to that humane and generous Persian king, who, though not 
himself blest with the light of the true religion, favoured the 
chosen people, and permitted them, after years of captivity, to 
rebuild their beloved temple. 

Before he left his prison he had begun the book which has 
made his name immortal.® The history' of that book is remark- 
able. The author was, as he tells us, writing a treatise, in which, 
he had occasion to speak of the stages of the Christian progress. 
He compared that progress, as many others had compared it, 
to a pilgrimage. Soon his quick wit discovered innumerable 
points of similarity which had escaped his predecessors. Im^es 
came crowding on his mind faster than he could put them into 
words, quagmires and pits, steep hills, dark and horrible glens, 
soft vales, sunny pastures, a gloomy castle, of which the courtyard 
was strewn with the skulls and bones of murdered prisoners, 
a town all bustle and splendour, like London on the Lord Mayor’s 
Day, and the narrow path, straight as a rule could make it, 
running on up hill and down hill, through city and through 
wilderness, to the Black River and the Shining Gate. He had 
found out, as most people would have said, by accident, as he 
would doubtless have said, by the guidance of Providence, where 
his powers lay. He had no suspicion, indeed, that he was pro- 
duemg a masterpiece. He could not guess what place his allegory 
would occupy in English literature ; for of English literature he 
knew nothmg. Those who suppose him to have studied the 
Faery Queen mi^ht easily be confuted, if this were the proper 
place for a detailed examination of the passages in* which the 
two allegories have been thought to resemble each other. The 
only work of fiction, in all probability, with which he could 
compare his Pilgrim was his old favourite, the legend of Sir Bevis 
of Southampton. He would have thought it a sin to hjorrow 
any time from the serious business of his life, from his expositions, 

> His ionnal pardon is dated the 13th of September 1673 ; but 
five months eanier he had received a royal licence to preach, and 
acted for the next three years as pastor of the nonconformist body 
to which he belong^, in a bam on the site of which stands the 
present Bunyan Meeting. 

* It is now generally supposed that Bunyan wrote his Pilgrim's 
Progress, not during his twelve years' imprisonment, but during a 
short period of ^carceratkm in 1675, probably in the old gaol on 
the bridge. 


his controversies and his lace tags, for the pumse of amusing 
himself with what he considered merely as a trine. It was only, 
he assures us, at spare moments that he returned to the House 
Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains and the Enchanted Ground. 
He had no assistance. Nobody but himself saw a line till the 
whole was complete. He then consulted his pious friends. 
Some were pleased. Others were much scand^aed. It was a 
vain story, a mere romance, about giants, and lions, and goblins, 
and warriors, sometimes fighting with monsters, and sometimes 
regaled by fair ladies in stately palaces. The loose atheistical 
wits at Will’s might write such stuff to divert tW painted 
Jezebels of the court ; but did it become a minister df the gospel 
to copy the evil fashions of the world ? There had been a time 
when the cant of such fools would have made Bunyan n^rablc. 
But that time was past ; and his mind was now in a nrm and 
healthy state. He saw tiiat in employing fiction to make truth 
clear and goodness attractive, he was only following the example 
which every Christian ought to propose to himself j and he 
determined to print. 

The Pilgrim* s Progress was published in Februaiy 1678. 
Soon the irresistible charm of a book which gratified the imagina- 
tion of the reader with all the action and scenery of a fairy talc, 
wluch exercised his ingenuity by setting him to discover a 
multitude of curious analogies, which interested his feelings for 
human beings, frail like himself, and struggling with temptations 
from within and from without, which every moment drew a 
smile from him by some stroke of quaint yet simple pleasantry, 
and nevertheless left on his mind a sentiment of reverence for 
God and of sympathy for man, began to produce its effect. In 
puritanical circles, from which plays and novels were strictly 
excluded, that effect was such as no work of genius, though it 
were superior to the lliady to Don Quixote or to Othello j can ever 
produce on a mind accustomed to indulge in liter^ luxury. 
A second edition came out in the autumn with additions j and 
the demand Ijecame immense. The eighth edition, which con- 
tains the last improvements made by the author, was published 
in 1682, the ninth in 1684, the tenth in 1685. The help of the 
engraver had early been called in ; and tens of thousands of 
children looked with terror and delight on execrable copperplates, 
which represented Christian thrusting his sword into Apollyon, 
or writhing in the grasp of Giant Despair. In Scotland, and in 
some of the colonics, the Pilgrim was even more popular than in 
his native country. Bunyan has told us, with very pardonable 
vanity, that in New England his dream was the daily subject 
of the conversation of thousands, and was thought worthy to 
appear in the most superb binding. He had numerous admirers 
in Holland, and amongst the Huguenots of France. 

He continued to work the gold-field which he h^ diswvered, 
and to draw from it new treasures, not indeed with quite such 
ease and in quite such abundance as when the precious soil was 
still virgin, but yet with success, which left all competition far 
behind. In 1680 appeared the Life and Death of Mr Badman ; 
in 1684 the second part of the Pilgrim's Progress. In 1681 
appeared the Holy War, which if the Pilgrim's Progress did not 
exwt, would be the best ^egory that ever was written. 

Bunyan’s place in society was now very different from what 
it had been. There had been a time when many dissenting 
ministers, who could talk Latin and read Greek, hod affected 
to treat him with scorn. But his fame and influence now far 
exceeded theirs. He had so great an authority among tl» 
Baptists that he was popularly called Bishop Bunyan. His 
episcopal visitations were annual. From Bedford he rode every 
year to London, and preached there to laige and attentive 
congregations. From London he went his circuit through the 
country, animating the zeal of his brethren, collecting and 
distributing alms and making up cparrels. The magistralM 
seem in general to have given him httlc trouble. But there ti 
reason to believe that, in the year 1685, he was in some danger 
of again occupying his old quarters in Bedford gaol. In that 
yew the rash and wicked enterprise of Monmouth gave the 
government a pretext for prosecuring the nonconformists ; and 
scarcely one eminent divine of the Presbyterian, Independent 
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or Baptist persuasion remained unmolested. Baxter was in 
prison ; Howe was driven into exile : Henry was arrested. 
Two eminent Baptists, with whom Bunyan had been engaged in 
controversy, were in great peril and distress. Danvers was in 
danger of being hanged ; and Kiffin’s grandsons were actually 
hanged. The tradition is that, during those evil days, Bunyan 
was forced to disguise himself as a wagoner, and that he preached 
to his congregation at Bedford in a smock-frock, with a cart-whip 
in his hand. But soon a great change took pla^. James II. 
was at open war with the church, and found it necessary to 
court the dissenters. Some of the creatures of the government 
tried to secure the aid of Bunyan. They probably knew that he 
had written in praise of the indulgence of 1672, and therefore 
hoped that he might be equally pleased with the indulgence 
of 1687. But fifteen years of thought, observation and commerce 
with the world had made him wiser. Nor were the cases exactly 
parallel. Charlef was a professed Protestant ; James was a 
proiessed Papist The object of Charles’s indulgence was dis- 
guised ; the object of James’s indulgence was patent. Bunyan 
was not deceived. He exhorted hi.s hearers to prepare themselves 
by fasting and prayer for the danger which menaced their civil 
and rcligiou.s liberties, and refused even to speak to the courtier 
who came down to remodel the corporation of Bedford, and who, 
as was supposed, had it in charge to offer some municipal dignity 
to the bishop of the Baptists. 

Bunyan did not live to see the Revolution.^ In the summer of 
1688 he undertook to plead the cause of a son with an angry 
father, and at length prevailed on the old man not to disinherit 
the young one. This good work cost the l)enevolent intercessor 
his life. He had to ride through heavy rain. He came drenched 
to his lodgings on Snow Hill, was seized with a violent fever, and 
died in a few days (August 31). He was buried in Bunhill 
Field.s ; and many Puritans, to whom the respect paid by 
Roman Catholic.s to the rcliques and tombs of saints seemed 
childish or sinful, are said to have begged with their dying breath 
that their coffins might be placed as near os possible to the coffin 
of the author of the Pilgrim^s Progress. 

The fame of Bunyan during his life, and during the century 
which followed his death, was indeed great, but was almost 
entirely confined to religious families of the middle and lower 
classes. Very seldom was he during that time mentioned with 
respect by any writer of great literary eminence. Young coupled 
his prose with the poetry of the wretched D’Urfey. In the 
Spiritual Quixote^ the adventures of Christian are ranked with 
those of Jack the Giant-Killer and John Hickathrift. Cowper 
ventured to praise the great allegorist, but did not venture to 
name him. It is a significant circumstance that, for a long time 
all the numerous editions of the Pilgrim's Progress were evidently 
meant for the cottage and the servants' hall. The paper, the 
printing, the plates, were all of the meanest description. In 
general, when the educated minority and the common people 
differ about the merit of a book, the opinion of the educated 
minority finally prevails. The Pilgrim's Progress is perhaps 
the only book about which the educated minority has come 
over to the opinion of the common people. 

The attempts which have been made to improve and to 
imitate this book are not to be numbered. It has been done 
into verse ; it has been done into modem English. The Pilgrim- 
age of Tender Conscience, the Pilgrimage of Good Intent, the 
Pilgrimage of Seek Truth, the Pilgrimage of Theophilus, the 
Infant l^ilgrim, the Hindoo Pilgrim, are among the many feeble 
copies of the great original. But the peculiar glopr of Bunyan 
is that those who most hated his doctnnes have tried to borrow 
the help of his genius. A (Catholic version of his parable may 
be seen with the head of the virgin in the title-page. On the 
other hand, those Antinomians for whom his Calvinism is not 
strong enough, may study the Pilgrimage of Hephzibah, in which 

^ He had resumed hii pastorate in Bedford after his imprison- 
ment of 1675, and. although he fr^uently preached in London to 
crowed coniinegations, and Is said in the last year of his life to have 
coufHe unofficially, cha^ain to Sir John Shorter, lord mayor 
|f yhion. be limaiiied faithful to his own congregation. 


nothing will be found which can be construed into an admission 
of free agency and universal redemption. But the most extra- 
ordinary of all the acts of Vandalism by which a fine work of art 
was ever defaced was committed in the year 1853. It was 
determined to transform the Pilgrim's Progress into a Tractarian 
book. The task was not easy ; for it was necessary to make two 
sacraments the most prominent objects in the allegory, and of all 
Christian theologians, avowed Quakers excepted, Bunyan was 
the one in whose system the sacraments held the least prominent 
place. However, the Wicket Gate became a type of baptism, 
and the House Beautiful of the eucharist. The effect of this 
change is such as assuredly the ingenious person who made it 
never contemplated. For, as not a single pilgrim passes through 
the Wicket Gate in infancy, and as Faithful hurries past the 
House Beautiful without stopping, the lesson which fable 
in its altered shape teaches, is that none but adults ought to 
be baptized, and that the eucharist may safely be neglected. 
Nobody would have discovered from the original Pilgrim's 
Progress that the author was not a Paedobaptist. To turn his 
book into a book against Paedobaptism, was an achievement 
reserved for an Anglo-Catholic divine. Such blunders must 
necessarily be committed by every man who mutilates parts 
of a great work, without taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole. (M.) 

The above article has been slightly corrected as to facts, as com* 
pared witli its form in the 9th Litton. Bunyan ’s works were first 
liartially collected in a folio volume (1O92) by his friend C harles Doe. 
A larger edition (2 vols.. 1736-1737) was edited by Samuel Wilson 
of the Barbican. In 1853 a good edition (3 vols., Glasgow) was 
produced by George Offer. Southey’s edition (1830) of the Pitfinm ii 
PfOf(resF contained his Life of Bunyan. Since then various editions 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, many illu.stratcd (by Cruikshank, Byam 
Shaw, W. Strang and others), have appeared. An interesting life 
by “ the author of Mark Rutherford ” (W. Hale White) was puldished 
in I9t>4, Other lives are by J. A. Froude (1880) in the " Enghsli 
Men of Letters ” series, and K. Venables (1888) ; but the standard 
work on the subject is John Bunyan; his Life, Times and Work 
(11^85), by the Rev. J. Brown of Bedford. A bronze sUitue, by 
Boehm, was presented to thi' town by the duke of Bedford iti 1874. 

BUNZLAU, a town of Germany, in Prussian Silesia, on the 
right bank of the Bober, 27 m. from Liegnitz on the Berlin- 
Breslau railway, which crosses the river by a great viaduct. 
Pop. (1900) 14,590. It has a handsome market sejuare, an 
Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, and monuments to 
the Russian field marshal Kutusov, who died here, and to the 
poet Martin Opitz von Boberfeld. The Bunzlau pottery is famous; 
woollen and linen cloth are manufactured, and there is a con- 
siderable trade in grain and cattle. Bunzlau (Boleslavia) received 
its name in the 12th century from Duke Boleslav, who separated 
it from the duchy of Glogau. Its importance was increased 
by numerous privileges and the possession of extensive mining 
works. It was frequently captured and recaptured in the wars 
of the 17th century, and in 1739 was completely destroyed by 
fire. On the 30th of August 1813 the French were here defeated 
on the retreat from the Katzbach by the Silesian army of the 
allies. 

BUONAFEDE, APPIANO (i7i6-i793y, Italian philosopher, 
was bom at Comachio, in Ferrara, and died in Rome. He 
became professor of theology at Naples in 1740, and, entering 
the religious body of the Celestines, rose to general of the 
order. His principal works, generally published under the 
assumed name of “ Agatopisto Cromazrone,” are on the history 
of philosophy : — Della Istoria e delle Indole di ogni Filosqfia, 
7 vols., 1772 seq. ; and Della Restaurazione di ogni Filosojia 
ne' Secoliy xvi., xvii., xviii., 3 vols., 1789 (German trans. by C, 
Heydenreich). The latter gives a valuable account of 16th- 
century Italian philosophy. His other works are Istoria critica 
e fUosofica del suicidio (1761) ; Delle conquiste celebri esaminate 
col naturale diritto delle genti (1763) ; Sioria critica del modemo 
diritto di natura e delle genii (1789); and a few poems ai^d 
philosophic comedies. 

BUOY (15th century “boyc"; through 0 . Fr. or Dutch, 
from Lat. boiay fetter : the word is now usually pronounced as 
" hoyj^ and it has been spelt in that form ; but Hakluy t^s 
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Voyages spells it “ bway,** and this seems to indicate a different 
pronunciation^ which is also given in some modem dictionaries), 
a floating body employed to mark thenavigable limits of channels, 
their fairways, sunken dangers or isolated rocks, mined or 
torpedo grounds, telegraph cables, or the position of a ship^s 
anchor after letting go ; buoys are also used for securing a ship 
to instead of anchoring. They vary in size and construction 
from a log of wood to steel mooring buoys for battleships or a 
steel gas buoy. 

In 1882 a conference was held upon a proposal to establish 
a uniform system of buoyage. It was under the presidency of 
the then duke of Edinburgh, and consisted of representatives 
from the various bodies interested. The questions of colour, 
visibility, shape and size were considered, and any modifica- 
tions necessary owing to locality. The committee proposed the 
following uniform system of buoyage, and it is now adopted by 
the general lighthouse authorities of the United Kingdom : — 
(i) The mariner when approaching the coast must determine 
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his position on the chart, and note the direction of flood tide. 
(2) The term “starboard-hand” shall denote that side which 
would l.)e on the right hand of the mariner either going with the 
main stream of the flood, or entering a harbour, river or estuary 
from seaward ; the term port-hand ” shall denote the left 
hand of the mariner in the same circumstances, (3)^ Buoys 
showing the pointed top of a cone above water shall be called 
conical (fig. 1) and shall always be starboard-hand buoys, as 
above defined. (4)’ Buoys showing a flat top above. water 
shall be called can (fig. 2) and shall always be port-hand buoys, 
as above defined. (5) Buoys showing a domed top above water 
shall be called .spherical (fig, 3) and shall mark the ends of 
middle ground.s. (6) Buoys having a tall central structure on 
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a broad face shall be called pillar buoys (fig. 4), and like all other 
special buoys, such as bell buoys, gas buoys, and automatic 
sounding buoys, shall be placed to mark special positions either 
on the coast or in the approaches to harbours. (7) Buoys 
showing only a mast above water shall be called spar-buoys* 
(fig. s). (8) Starboard-hand buoys shall always be painted 
in one colour only. (9) Port-hand buoys shall be painted of 
another characteristic colour, either single or parti-colour, 
(xo) Spherical buoys (fig. 3) at the ends of middle grounds 
shall always be distinguished by horizontal stripes of white 
colour, (ii) Surmounting beacons, such as staff and globe 
and others,* shall alwavs be painted of one dark colour, (iz) 
Staff and globe (%. t) shaH only be used on starboard-hand 

* In carrying out the above system the Northern Lights Commis- 
sioners have adopted a red cotoor for conical or staitxMud-hand 
buoys, and black colour for ooa or port-hand buoys, and this system 
is applicable to the whole of Scotland. 

* Useful where floating ice is encountered. 

* St George and St Andrew crosses are principally employed to 
totmoxint ^ore beacons. 


buoys, staff and cage (%. a) on port hand ; diamonds (fig. 7) 
at dm outer ends of middle grounds ; and triangles (fig. 3) at 
the inner ends. (13) Buoys on the same side of a channd, 
estuary or tideway may he distinguished from each other by 
names, numbers or letters, and where necessary by a staff 
surmounted with the appropriate beacon. (14) 

Buoys intended for moorings (fig. fi) may be of 
shape and colour according to the discretion of 
the authority within whose jurisdiction they are 
laid, but for marking submarine telegraph cables 
the colour shall be green with the word “ Tele- 
graph ” painted thereon in white letters. 

Buoying and Marking of Wrecks,— {1$) Wreck 
buoys in the open sea, or in the approaches 
to a harbour or estuary, shall be colotirod 
green, with the word “ Wreck ” painted in white 
letters on them. (16) When possible, the buoy should be laid 
near to the side of the wreck next to mid-channel. (17) When 
a wreck-marking vessel is used, it shall, if possible, have its 
top sides coloured green, with the word “ Wreck ” in white 
letters thereon, and shall exhibit by day, three balls on a yard 
20 ft. above the sea, two placed vertically at one end and one 
at the other, the single ball being on the side nearer to the 
week ; in fog a goi^ or bell is rung in quick succession at 
intervals not exceeding one minute (wherever practicable); 
by night, three white fixed lights are similarly arranged as the 
Mis in daytime, but the ordinary riding lights are not shown. 
(i8) In narrow waters or in rivers and harbours under the 
jurisdiction of local authorities, the same rules may be adapted, 
or at discretion, varied as follows ; — When a wreck-marking 
vessel is used she shall carry a cross-yard on a mast with two 
balls by day, placed horizontally not less than 6 nor more than 
12 ft. apart, and by night two lights similarly placed. When a 
barge or open boat only is used, a flag or ball may be shown in 
the daytime. (19) The position in which the marking vessel 
is placed with reference to the wreck shall be at the discretion 
of the local authority having jurisdiction, A uniform system 
by shape has been adopted by the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Board, to assist a mariner by night, and, in addition, where 
practicable, a uniform colour ; the fairway buoys are specially 
marked by letter, shape and colour. 

British India has practically adopted the British system, 
United States and Canada iiave the same uniform system ; 
in the majority of European maritime countries and China 
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various uniform systems have been adopted. In 

Russia the compass system is used, a 

the shape, colour and surmount- 

ings of the buoys indicating the 

compass bearing of the danger 

from the buov ; this method is 

Mowed in 'the open sea bjr " 

Sweden. An international uni- 


Norway and 

Fig. 9. 


form system of buoyage, although ▲ ▲ 

desirable, appears impracticable. 

Germany employs yellow buoys 
to mark boundaries of quaran- 
tine stations. -Hie tjuestion of 

shape versus colour, irrespective ^ 

of size, is a disputed one ; the shape fio. lo. Fio. ii. 
is a better guide at night and colour in the daytime. All 
markings (^s. 8, 9, 10 and 11) should be subordinate to 
the mam colour of the buoy ; the varying backgrounds and 
atmospheric conditions rend^ the question a complex one. 

London Trinity House buoys are divided into five classes, 
their use depending on whether the spot to be marked is in the 
open sea or otherwise exposed position, or in a sheltered harlmr, 
or according to the depth of water and weight of moormgs^ 
or the importance of the danger. Buoys are moored mh 
specially tested cables ; the eye at the base of the Inioy is of 
wrought iron to prevent it becoming reedy ” and the cable k 
ioguM to blocks (tee Amcbou) or mushroom anchors accorduig 
to the nature of the ground. London Triiifty House buoys ase 
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built of steel, with bulkheads to lessen the risk of their sinking 
by collision, and, with the exception of bell buoys, do not contain 
water ballast. In 1878 gas buoys, with fixed and occulting lights 
of lo-randle power, were introduced. In 1896 Mr T. Matthews, 
engineer-in-chief in the Lt>ndon Trinity Corporation, developed 
the present design (fig. 13), It is of steel, the lower plates being 
H in, and the upper jV thickness, thus 
adding to the stability. The buoy holds 
380 cub. ft, of gas, and exhibits an occult- 
ing light for 2533 hours. This light is placed 
20 ft. above the sea, and, with an intensity 
of 50 candles, is visible 8 m. It occults 
every ten seconds, and there is seven seconds’ 
visibility, with three seconds’ obscuration. 
The occultations are actuated by a double 
valve arrangement. In the body of the ap- 
paratus there is a gas chamber having sufficient capacity, in the 
case of an occulting light, for maintaining the flame in action for 
seven seconds, and bv means of a by-pass a jet remains alight in 
the centre of the burner. During the period of three seconds’ 
darkness the gas chamber is re-charged, and at the end of that 
period is again opened to the main burner by a tripping arrange- 
ment of the valve, and remains in action seven seconds. The 
gas chamber of the buoy, charged to five atmospheres, is re- 
plenished from a steamer fitted with a pump and transport 
receivers carrying indicating valves, the receivers being charged 
to ten atmospheres. Practically no inconvenience has resulted 
from saline or other deposits, the glazing (glass) of the lantern 
being thoremghly cleaned when re-charging the buoy. Acetylene, 
generated from calcium carbide inside the buoy, is also used. 
Klectric light is exhibited from some buoys in the United 
States. In England an automatic electric buoy has been sug- 
gested, worked by the motion of the waves, which cause a stream 
of water to act on a turbine connected with a dynamo generating 
electricity. Boat-shaped buoys are also used (river Humber) 
for carrying a light and bell. The Courtenay whistling buoy 
(fig, 13) is actuated by the undulating move- 
t ment of the waves. A hollow cylinder ex- 

tends from the lower part of the buoy to 
/l\ 0 \ still water below the movement of the 
^ V/ M waves, ensuring that the water inside keeps 

at mean level, whilst the buoy follows the 
y y movements of the waves. By a special appar- 
/ _ atus the compressed air is forced through the 

_ whistle at the top of the buoy, and the air is 

_ replenished by two tubes at the upper part 

_ of the buoy. It is fitted with a rudder and 

J secured in the usual manner. Automatic 

Fig. 13. buoys cannot be relied on in calm days with 
a smooth sea. The nun buoy (fig. 14) for 
indicating the position of an anchor after letting go, is secured 
to the crown of the anchor by a buoy rope. It is usually made 
of galvanized iron, and consists of two cones joined together at 
the base. It is painted red for the port 
anchor and green for the starboard. 

Mooring .buoys (fig. 6) for battleships 
are built of steel in four watertight com- 
partments, and have sufficient buoyancy 
to keep afloat should a compartment be 
pierced ; they are 13 ft. long with a 
diameter of 6J ft. The mooring cable 
(bridle) passes through a watertight 16- 
in. trunk pipe, built vertically in the 
centre of the buoyi «nd is secured to a 
rocking shadcle” on the upper surface of the buoy. Large 
moGCjng buoys are usually protected by horizontal wooden 
bntleito and are fitted with life chains. (j. w. D ) 

MFALUB AND ATHENIS9 sons of Archermus, and menibers 
of the celebrated school of sculpture in marble yihkh flourished 
in Chios in the 6th century b.c. They were contemporaries of the 
poet l&ponax (about 540 b.c.), whom they were said to have 
carkatin^. Their works consisted almost entirely of draped 


female figures, Artemis, Fortune, the Graces, whence the Chian 
school h^ been well called a school of Madonnas. Augustus 
brought many of the works of Bupalus and Athenis to Rome, 
and placed them on the gable of the temple of Apollo Palatinus. 

BUPHONIA, in Greek antiquities, a sacrificial ceremony, 
forming part of the Dilpolia, a religious festival held on the 14th 
of the month Skirophorion (June-July) at Athens?, when a labour- 
ing ox was sacrificed to Zeus Polieus as protector of the city in 
accordance with a very ancient custom. The ox was driven 
forward to the altar, on which grain was spread, by members of 
the family of the Kentriadae (from Mvrpov, a goad), on whom 
this duty devolved hereditarily. When it began to eat, one of 
the family of the Thaulonidae advanced with an axe, slew the 
ox, then immediately threw away the axe and fled. The axe, 
as being polluted by murder, was now carried before the court 
of the Prytaneum (which tried inanimate objects for homicide) 
and there charged with having caused the death of the ox, for 
which it was thrown into the sea. Apparently this is an early 
instance analogous to deodand (q.v.). Although the slaughter 
of a labouring ox was forbidden, it was considered excusable in 
the exceptional circumstances ; none the less it was regarded as 
a murder. 

Porphyriiis, De Ahstinentia, ii. 29 ; Aclian, Var. Htst. viii 3 ; 
Schol. Ariatoph. Nubes, 485 ; Pausanias, i. 24, 28 ; see also Band, 
De Jhipoliorum Sacro Atheniensium (1873). 

BUR, or Burr (apparently the same word as Danish borre^ 
burdock, cf. Swed. kard-boare), a prickly fruit or head of fruits, 
as of the burdock. In the sense of a woody outgrowth on the 
trunk of a tree, or *• gnaur,” the effect of a crowded bud-develop- 
ment, the word is probably adapted from the Fr. houne, a 
vine-bud. 

BURANO, a town of Venetia, in the province of Venice, on an 
island in the lagoons, 6 m. N.E. of Venice by sea. Pop. (igoi) 
8169. It is a fishing town, with a large royal school of lace- 
making employing some 500 girls. It was founded, like all the 
towns in the lagoons, by fugitives from the mainland (‘ities at 
the time of the barbarian invasions. Torcello is a part of the 
commune of Burano. 

BURAUEN, a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, on the Dagitan river, 21 m. S. by W. of 
Tacloban, the capital. Pop. (1903) 18,197. Burauen is situated 
in a rich hemp-growing region, and hemp is its only important 
product. The language is Visayan. 

BURBAGE, JAMES (d. 1597), English actor, is said to have 
been born at Stratford-on-Avon. He was a member of the earl 
of Leicester’s players, probably for several years before he is 
first mentioned (1574) as being at the head of the company. 
In 1576, having secured the lease of land at Shoreditch, Burbage 
erected there Uie successful house which was known for twenty 
years &s The Theatre from the fact that it was the first ever 
erected in London. He seems also to have been concerned 
in the erection of a second theatre in the same locality, the 
Curtain, and later, in spite of all difficulties and a great deal of 
local opposition, he started what became the most celebrated 
home of the rising drama,— the Blackfriars theatre, built in 
1596 near the old Dominican friary. 

His son Richard Burbage (c. 1567-1619), more celebrated 
than his father, was the Garrick of the Elizabethan stage, and 
acted all the great parts in Shakespeare’s plays. He, too, is 
said to have been bom at Stratford-on-Avon, and made his first 
appearance at an early age at one of his father’s theatres. He 
had established a reputation by the time he was twenty, and 
in the next dozen years was the most popular Ei^lish actor, the 
“ Roscius ” of his day. At the time of his father’s death, a 
lawsuit was in progress against the lessor from whom James 
Burbage held the land on which The Theatre stood. This suit 
was continued by Richard and his brother Cuthbert, and in 1569 
they pulled down the Shoreditch house and used the materials 
to erect the Globe theatre, famous for its connexion with Shake- 
speare. They occupied it as a summer playhouse, retaining 
the Blackfriars, which was roofed in, for winter performances. 
In this venture Richard Burbage had Shakespeare and others 
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as his partners, and it was in one or the other of these houses 
that he gained his greatest triumphs, taking the leading part 
in almost every new play. He was specially famous for his 
impersonation of Richard III, and other Shakespearian char- 
acters, and it wm in tragedy that he especially excelled. Every 
playwright of his day endeavoured to secure his services. He 
died on the 13th of March 1619, Richard Burbage was a 
painter as well as an actor. The Felton portrait of Shakespeare 
is attributed to him, and there is a portrait of a woman, un- 
doubtedly by him, preserved at Dulwich College. 

BURBOT, or Eel-Pout (Lota vulgaris), a foh of the family 
Gadtdae, which differs from the ling in the dorsal and anal hns 
reaching the caudal, and in the size of all the teeth. It 
exceeds a length of 3 ft. and is a freshwater fish, although 
examples are exceptionally taken in British estuaries and in 
the Baltic ; some specimens are handsomely marbled with dark 
brown, with black blotches on the back and dorsal fins. It is 
very locally distributed in central and northern Europe, and an 
uncommon fish in England. Its flesh is excellent. The American 
burbot (Lota maculosa) is coarser, and not favoured for the table. 

BURCKHARDT, JAKOB (1B1B-1897), Swiss writer on art, 
was bom at Basel on the 25th of May 1818 j he was educated 
there and at Neuchatel, and till 1839 was intended to be a pastor. 
In 1838 he made his first journey to Italy, and also published 
his first important articles Bemerkungen iiber schweizerische 
Kathedralen. In 1R39 he went to the university of Berlin, where 
he studied till 1843, spending part of 1841 at Bonn, where he 
was a pupil of Franz Kugler, the art historian, to whom his first 
Ixiok, Die Kunstiverke d. helgischcn StddU (1842), was dedicated. 
He was professor of history at the university of Basel (1845-1847, 
i84()“i 855 and 1858-1893) and at the federal polytechnic school 
at Zurich (1855-1858). In 1847 he brought out new editions 
of Kugler's two great works, Geschickte der Malerei and Kunsh 
geschichle, and in 1853 published his own work, Die Zeit Con-^ 
stantins des Grossen. He spent the greater part of the years 
1853-1854 in Italy, where he collected the materials for one of 
his mo.st famous works, Der Cicerone : eine Anleitung zum 
Genuss der Kunstwerke lialienSy which was dedicated to Kugler 
and appeared in 1855 (7th Crerman edition, 1899; English trans- 
lation of the sections relating to paintings, by Mrs A. H. Clough, 
London, 1873). work, which includes sculpture and 

architecture, as well as painting, has become indispensable to 
the art traveller in Italy. About half of the original edition 
was devoted to the art of the Renaissance, so that Burckhardt 
was naturally led on to the preparation of his two other cele- 
brated works. Die Cidtur der Renaissance in Italien (i860, 5th 
German edition 1896, and English translation, by S. G. C. 
Middlemore, in 2 vols., London, 1878), and the Geschickte der 
Renaissance in Italien (1867, 3rd German edition 1891). In 
1867 he refused a professorship at Tubingen, and in 1872 another 
(that left vacant by Ranke) at Berlin, remaining faithful to 
Basel. He died in 1897. 

See Life by Hans Trog in the Basler Jahrbui.h for 1898, 
pp. 1-174. (W. A. B. C.) 

BURCKHARDT, JOHN LEWIS [Johann Ludwig] (1784- 
1817), Swiss traveller and orientalist, was bom at Lausanne on 
the 24th of November 1784. After studying at Leipzig and 
Gottingen he visited England in the summer of 1806, carrying 
a letter of introduction from the naturalist Blumenl^ach to Sir 
Joseph Banks, who, with the other members of the African 
Association, accepted his offer to explore the interior of Africa. 
After stud3ring in London and Cambridge, and inuring himself 
to all kinds of hardships and privations, Burckhardt left England 
in March 1809 for Malta, whence he proceeded, in the following 
autumn, to Aleppo. In order to obtain a better knowledge of 
oriental life he disguiaed himaelf as a Mussulman, and took the 
name of Sheikh Ibmium Ibn Abdallah. After two years passed 
in tlie Levant he had thoroughly mastered Arabic, and had 
acquired such accurate knowledge of the Koran, and of the 
cominexitaries upon its religion and laws, that after a critical 
examination the most learned Mussulmans entertained no doubt 
of his beiag really what he professed to be, a learned doctor 
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of their law. During hia residence in Syria he visited Palmyra, 
Damascus, Lebanon and thence journeyed via Petra to Ckiro 
with the intention of joining a caravan to Fezzan, and of exploring 
from there the sources of the Niger. In 1812, whilst waiting 
for the departure of the caravan, he travelled up the Nile as far 
as Dar Mahass and then, finding it impossible to penetrate 
westward, he made a journey through the Nubian desert in the 
character of a poor Syrian merchant, passing by Berber and 
Shendi to Suakin, on the Red Sea, whence he performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca by way of Jidda. At Mecca he starred 
three months and afterwards visited Medina. After /enduring 
privations and sufferings of the severest kind, he returned to 
Cairo in June 1815 in a state of great exhaustion ; but in the 
spring of 1816 he travelled to Mount Sinai, whence he returned 
to Cairo in June, and there again made preparations'^ for his 
intended journey to Fezzan. Several hindrances prevented his 
prosecuting this intention, and finally, in April 1817, when the 
long-expected caravan prepared to depart, he was seized with 
illness Emd died on the 15th of October. He had from time to 
time carefully transmitted to England his journals and notes, 
and a very copious series of letters, so that nothing which 
appeared to him to be interesting in the various journeys he 
made has been lust. He liequeathed his collection of 800 vols* 
of oriental MSS. to the library of Cambrige University. 

His works wore published by the African Association in the 
following okUt ; Travels in Nubia (to which is prefixed a bio- 
graphical memoir) (1819) ; Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (1822) : 
Travels in Arabia (1829) ; Arabic Proverbs, or the Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians (1830) : Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahehys (1831). 

BURDEAU, AUGUSTE LAURENT (1851-1894), French 
politician, was the son of a labourer at Lyons. Forced from 
childhood to earn his own living, he was enabled to secure an 
education by bursarships at the Lyc^ at Lyons and at the Lycte 
Louis Le Grand in Pans. In 1870 he was at the £cole Normale 
Sup6rieure in Paris, hut enlisted in the army, and was wounded 
and made prisoner in 1871. In 1874 he b^mc professor of 
philosophy, and translated several works of Herbert Spencer 
and of Schopenhauer into P'rench. His extraordinary aptitude 
for work secured for him the position of chef de cabinet under 
Paul Bert, the minister of education, in 1881. In 1885 he was 
elected deputy for the department of the Rhone, and distinguished 
himself in financial questions. He was several times minister, 
and became minister of finance in the cabinet of Casimir-Pirier 
(from the 3rd of November 1893 to the 22nd of Mav 1894), On 
the 5th of July 1894 be was elected president of the chamber of 
deputies. He died on the 12th of December 1894, worn out 
with overwork. 

BURDEN, or Burthen . ( i ) (A.S. byrthen, from beran, to bear), 
a load, both literally and figuratively j especially the carrying 
capacity of a ship ; in mining and smelting, the tops or heads 
of stream-work which lie over the stream of tin, and the pro- 
portion of ore and ffux to fuel in the charge of a blast-furnace. 
In Scots and English law the term is applied to an encumbrance 
on real or personal property. (2) (From the Fr. bourdon, a 
droning, humming sound) an accompaniment to a song, or the 
refrain of a song ; hence a chief or recurrent topic, as ** the 
burden of a speech.” 

BURDER, GEORGE (1752-1832), English Nonconformist 
divine, was bom in London on the 5th of June 1753, In early 
manhood he was an engraver, but in 1776 he began preaching, 
and was minister of the Independent church at Lancaster from 
1778 to 1783. Subsequently he held charges at Coventry ^1784- 
1803) and at Fetter Lone, London (1803-1832). He was one of 
the founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Religious Tract Society, and the London Missionary Swiety, 
and was secretary to the last-named for several years. As 
editor of the Evangdical Magazine and author of Village Semmt, 
he commanded a wide influence. He died on the 29th 0! May 
1832, an d a l ife (by H. Burder) appeared in 183^3. 

BURINBTT, HR FRANCIS (1770-1844), English politician, 
was the son of Francis Burdett by his wife Eleanor, daughter of 
William Jones of Ramsboiy manor, Wiltshire, and gtamiso& of 
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Sir Robert Burdett, Bart. Bom on the *sth of January 1770, 
he wa* educated at Westminster school and Oxford, and after- 
wards travelled in France and Switzerland. Ho was in Pwis 
during the earlier days of the French Revolution, a visit which 
doubtless influenced his political opinions. Returning to England 
he married in 1793 Sophia, daughter of Thomas Coutts the 
banker, and this lady brought him a large fortune. In 1796 
he became member of parliament for Roroughbridge, having 
purchased this seat from the representatives of the 4th duke of 
Newcastle, and in 1797 succeeded his grandfather as fifth baronet. 

In parliament he soon became prominent as an opponent of 
PittTand as an advocate of popular rights. He denounced the 
war with France, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
proposed exclusion of John Home Tooke from parliament, and 
quickly became the idol of the people. He was instrument^ in 
securing an inquiry into the condition of Coldbath Fields prison, 
but as a result of this step he was for a time prevented by the 
government from visiting any prison in the kingdom. In 1797 
he made the acquaintance of Horne Tooke, whose pupil he 
became, not only in politics, but also in philology. At the 
general election of 1802 Burdett wa.s a candidate for the county 
of Middlesex, but his return was declared void in 1804, and in 
the subsequent contest he was defeated. In 1805 this return 
was amended in his favour, but as this was again quickly reversed, 
Burdett, who had spent an immense sum of money over the 
affair, declared he would not stand for parliament again. 

At the general election of 1806 Burdett was a leading supporter 
of James Pauli, the reform candidate for the city of Westminster ; 
but in the following year a misunderstanding led to a duel 
between Burdett and Pauli in which both combatants were 
wounded. At the general election in 1807 Burdett, in spite of j 
his reluctance, was nominated for Westminster, and amid great I 
enthusia.sm was returned at the top of the poll. He took up again 
the congenial work of attacking abuses and agitating for reform, 
and in 1810 came sharply into collision with the House of 
Commons. A radical named John Gale Jones had been committed 
to pri.son by the House, a proceeding which was denounced by 
Burdett, who questioned the power of the House to take this 
step, and vainly attempted to secure the release of Jones. He 
then issued a revised edition of his speech on this occasion, and 
it was published by William Cobbett in the W eckly Register . The 
House voted this action a breach of privilege, and the speaker 
issued a warrant for Burdett’s arrest. Barring himself in his 
house, he defied the authorities, while the mob gathered in his 
defence. At length his house was entered, and under an escort 
of soldiers he was conveyed to the Tower. Released when 
]>arliament was prorogued, he cau.sed his supporters much 
disappointment by returning to Westminster by water, and st> 
avoiding a demonstration in his honour. He then bi ought 
actions again.st the speaker and the serjeant-at-arms, but the 
courts upheld the action of the House. In parliament Burdett 
denounced corporal punishment in the army, and supported all 
attempts to check corruption, but his principal efforts were 
directed towards procuring a reform of parliament, and the 
removal of Roman Catholic disabilities. In 1809 he had pro- 
posed a scheme of parliamcntaiy reform, and returning to the 
subject in 1817 and 1818 he anticipated the Chartist movement 
by suggesting universal male suffrage, equal electoral districts, 
vote by ballot, and annual parliaments ; but his motions met 
with very little support. He succeeded, however, in carrying a 
resolution in 1825 that the House should consider the laws 
concerning Roman Catholics. This was followed by a bill 
emlxidying his proposals, which passed the Commons but was 
rejected by the Lords. In 1827 and i8a8 he again proposed 
resolutions on this subject, and saw his' proposals become law 
in 1829. In 1820 Burdett had again come into serious conflict 
with government. Having severely censured its action with 
rderence to the ** Manchester massacre/* he was prosecuted at 
Leicester assises, fined £zooo, and committed to prison for three 
months. After the passing of the Reform Bill in X832 the ardour 
of the veteran reformer was somewhat abated, and a number of 
li^ cods^tuenti soon took umbrage at his changed attitude. 


Consequently he resigned his seat early in 1837, but was re-elected. 
However, at the general election m the same year he forsc^k 
Westminster and was elected member for North Wiltshire, which 
seat he retained, acting in general with the Conservatives, until 
his death on the 23rd of January 1844. He left a son, Robert, 
who succeeded to the baronetcy, and five daughters, the youngest 
of whom became the celebrated Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Im- 
petuous and illogical, Burdett did good work as an advocate 
of free speech, and an enemy of corruption. He was exceedingly 
generous, and spent money lavishly in furthering projects of 
reform. 

See A. Stephens, Life of Horne Toohe (Ixindon. 1813) ; 
Splicer Walpole, History of England (London, 1878-1886); C. 
Abl>ot, Baron Colchester, Diary and Correspondence (L<mdon. 
i86x). (A. W. H.*) 

BURDETT- COUTTB, ANGELA GEORGINA BURDETT- 
COUTTS, Baroness (1814-1906), English philanthropist, 
youngest daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, was bom on the 21st 
of April 1814. When she was three-and-twenty, she inherited 
practically the whole of the immense wealth of her grandfather 
Thomas Coutts (approaching two millions sterling, a fabulous 
sum in those days), by the will of the duchess of St Albans, who, 
as the actress Henrietta Mellon, had been his second wife and 
had been left it on his death in 1821. Miss Burdett then took 
the name of Coutts in addition to her own. ‘‘ The faymale 
heiress, Miss Anjaley Coutts,” as the author of the Ingoldsby 
Legends called her in his ballad on the queen's coronation in 
that year (1837), at once became a notable subject of public 
f curiosity and private cupidity ; she received numerous offers 
of marriage, but remained resolutely single, devoting herself 
and her riches to philanthropic work, which made- her famous 
for well-applied generosity. In May 1871 she was created a 
peeress, as Baroness Burdett-Coutts of Highgate and Brookfield, 
Middlesex. On the i8th of July 1872 she was presented at the 
Guildhall with the freedom of the city of London, the first case 
of a woman being admitted to that fellowship. It was not till 
1881 that, when sixty-seven years old, she married William 
Lehman Ashmead-Bartlett, an American by birth, and brother 
of Sir E. A. Ashmead-Bartlett, the Conservative member of 
parliament; and he then took his wife’s name, entering the 
House of Commons as member for Westminster, 1885. FuD 
of good works, and of social interest and influence, the baroness 
lived to the great age of ninety-two, dying at her house in Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly, on the 30th of December 1906, of bronchitis. 
She was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The extent of her benefactions during her long and active 
life can only be briefly indicated ; but the baroness must 
remain a striking figure in the social history of Victorian England, 
for the thoughtful and conscientious care with which she “ held 
her wealth in trust ** for irmumerabJe good objects. It was her 
aim to benefit the working -classes in ways involving no loss 
of independence or self-respect. She carefully avoided takii^ 
any side in party politics, but she was actively interested in 
phases of Imperial extension which were calculated to improve 
the condition of the black races, as in Africa, or the education 
and relief of the poor or suffering in any part of the world. 
Though she made no special distinction of creed in her charities, 
she was a notable benefactor of the Church of England, building 
and endowing churches and church schools, endowing the 
bishoprics of Cape Town and of Adelaide (1847), and founding 
the bishopric of British Columbia (1857). Among her many 
educational endowments may be specified the St Stephen’s 
Institute in Vincent Square, Westminster ( 1846) ; she started 
sewing schools in Spi^fields when the silk trade began to 
fail ; helped to found the shoe- black brigade ; and placed 
hundreds of destitute boys in training-ships for the navy and 
merchant service. She established Columbia fish market 
(1869) in Bethnal Green, and presented it to the city, but owing 
to commercial difficulties this effort, which cost her over £200,000, 
proved abortive. She supported various schemes of emigration 
to the colonies ; and in Ireland helped to promote the fishing 
industry by starting schools, and providing boats, besides 
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advancing £250^000 in 1880 for supplying seed to the impover- 
ished tenants. She was -devoted to the protection of animals 
and prevention of cruelty, and took up with characteristic 
zeal the cause of the costermongers’ donkeys, building stables 
for them on her Columbia market estate, and giving prizes for 
the best-kept animals. She helped to inaugurate the society 
for the prevention of cruelly to children, and was a keen supporter 
of the ragged school union. Missionary efforts of all sorts ; 
hospitals and nursing; industrial homes and refuges; relief 
funds, &c., found in her a generous supporter. She was associated 
with Louisa Twining and Florence Nightingale ; and in X877- 
1878 raised the Turkish compassionate fund for the starv^ 
peasantry and fugitives in the Russo-Turkish War (for which 
she obtained the order of the Medjidieh, a solitary case of its 
conference on a woman). She relieved the distressed in far-off 
lands as well as at home, her helping hand being stretched out to 
the Dyaks of Borneo and the aborigines of Australia. She was 
a liberal patroness of the stage, literature and the arts, and 
delighted in knowing all the cultured people of the day. In 
short, her position in England for half a century may well be 
summed up in words attributed to King Edward Vll., “ after | 
my mother (Queen Victoria) the most remarkable woman in the j 
kingdom.” 

BURDON-SANDERSOM, SIR JOHN SCOTT, Bart. (1828-1905), 
English physiologist, was bom at West Jesmond, near Newcastle, 
on the 21st of December 1828. A meml^r of a well-known 
Northumbrian family, he received his medical education at the 
university of Edinburgh and at Paris. Settling in London, he 
became medical officer of health for Paddington in 1856 and 
four years later physician to the Middlesex and the Brompton 
Consumption hospitals. When diphtheria appeared in England 
in 1858 he was sent to investigate the disease at the different 
points of outbreak, and in subsequent years he carried out a 
number of .similar inquiries, e.g, into the cattle plague and into 
cholera in 1866. He became first principal of the Brown Institu- 
tion at Lambeth in 1871, and in 1874 was appointed Jodrell 
professor of phvsiolog>' at University College, London, retaining 
that post till 1882. When the Waynflete chair of physiology 
was established at Oxford in 1882, he was chosen to be its first 
occupant, and immediately found himself the object of a furious 
anti-vivisectionist agitation. The proposal that the university 
should spend £10,000 in providing him with a suitable laboratory, 
lecture-rooms, &c., in which to carry on his work, was strongly 
opposed, by some on grounds of economy, but largely because 
he was an upholder of the usefulness and necessity of experiments 
upon animals. It was, however, eventually carried by a small 
majority (88 to 85), and in the same year the Royal Society 
awarded him a royal medal in recognition of his researches into 
the electrical phenomena exhibited by plants and the relations 
of minute organisms to disease, and of the services he had 
rendered to physiology and pathology. In 1885 the university 
of Oxford was asked to vote £500 a year for three years for 
the purposes of the laboratory, then approaching completion. 
This proposal was fought with the utmost bitterness by Sander- 
son’s opponents, the anti-vivisectionists including E. A. Freeman, 
John Ruskin and Bishop Mackamess of Oxford. Ultimately 
the money was granted by 412 to 244 votes. In 1895 Sanderson 
was appointed regius professor of medicine at Oxford, resigning 
the post in 1904 ; in 1899 he was created a baronet. His attain- 
ments, both in biology and medicine, brought him many honours. 
He was Crooniah lecturer to the Royal Society in 1867 and 1877 
and to the Royal Cx)llegc of Physicians in 1891 ; pave the 
Harveian oration before the College of Physicians in 1878; 
acted as president of the British Association at Nottingham in 
1893 ; and served on three royal commissions — ^Hospitals (1883), 
Tuberculosis, Meat and Milk (1890), and University for London 
(1892). He died at Oxford on the 23rd of November 1905. 

BimDWAN, or Bardwak, a town of British India, in Bengal, 
whidi gives its name to a district and to a division. It has a 
station on the East Indian railway, 67 m. N.W. from Calcutta. 
Pop. (1901) 35,022. The town consists really of numerous 
vilbges scattered over an area of 9 sq. m., and is entirely rural 


in character. It contains several interesting ancient ton^ 
and at Nawab Hat, some 2 m. distant, is a group of 108 Shra 
linffam temples built in 1788. The place was formerly very 
unhealthy, but this has been to a large extent remedied w 
establishment of water-works, a good supply of water beina 
derived from the river Banka, "mthin Ihe town, the prindpai 
objects of interest are the palaces and gankns of the inaharaja. 
The chief educational institution is the Burdwan Raj colle^, 
which is entirely supported out of the maharaja’s estate. 

The town owes its importance entirely to being the bead- 
quarters of the maharaja of Burdwan, the premier nobleman of 
lower Bengal, whose rent-roll is upwards of £300^0. The n^' 
was founded in 1657 by Abu Rai Kapur, of the Kapur Khatri 
family of Kotli in Lahore, Punjab, whose descendants served 
in turn the Mogul emperors and the British government. The 
great prosperity of the raj was due to the excellent management 
of Maharaja Mahtab Chand (d. 1879), whose loyalty to the 
government — especially during the Santal rebellion of 1855 and 
the mutiny of 1857 — was rewarded with the grant of a coat of 
arms in 1868 and the right to a personal salute of 13 guns in 
1877. Maharaja Bijai Chand Mahtab (b. 1881), who succeeded 
his adoptive father in 1888, earned great distinction by the 
courage with which he risked his life to save that of Sir Andrew 
Fraser, the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, on the occasion of the 
attempt to assassinate him made by Bengali malcontents on 
the 7th of November 1908. 

The District' of Burdwan lies along the right bank of the 
river Bhagirathi or Hugh. It has an area of 2689 sq. m. It is 
a flat plain, and its scenery is uninteresting. Chief rivers ore 
the Bhagirathi, Damodar, Ajai, Banka, Kunur and Khari, of 
which only the Bhagirathi is navigable by country cargo b^ts 
throughout the year. The district was acquired by me East 
India Company under the treaty with Nawab Mir Kasim in 1760, 
and confirmed by the emperor Shah Alam in 1765;. The land 
revenue was fixed in perpetuity with the zemindar in 1793. In 
iQoi the population was 1,532,475, showing an increase of 10 % 
in the decade. There are several indigo factories. The district 
suffered from drought in 1896-1897. The Eden Canal, 20 m. 
long, has been constructed for irrigation. The weaving of silk 
is the chief native industry. As regards European industries, 
Burdwan takes the first place in Bengal. It contains the great 
coal-field of Raniganj, first opened in 1874, with an output of 
more than three million tons. The Barrakur ironworks produce 
pig-iron, which is reported to be as good as that of Middlesbrough. 
Apart from Burdwan town and Raniganj, the chief places are 
the river-marts of Katwa and Kalna. The East Indian railway 
has several lines running through the district. 

The Division of Burdwan comprises the six districts of 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore, Hugh and Howrah, 
with a total area of 13,949 sq. m., and a population in 1901 
of 8,240,076. 

BUREAU (a Fr. word from burel or bureau, a coarse cloth used 
for coverings), a writing-table or desk (^'.e.), also in America 
a low chest of drawers. From the meaning of “ desk,” the word 
is applied to an office or place of business, and particularly a 
government department ; m the United States the term is used 
of certain subdivisions of the executive departments, as the 
bureau of statistics, a division of the treasuty department The 
term ” bureaucracy ” is often employed to signify the concentra- 
tion of administrative power in bureaux or departments, and 
the undue interference by officials not only in iht details of 
government, but in matters outside the scope of state interfmnee. 
The word is also frequently used in the sense of ** red-tapism.” 

BURFORD, a market town in the Woodstock parliamentary 
division of Oxfordshire, England, 18 m. W.N.W. of Oxford. 
Pop. (1901) 1146. It is pleasantly situated in the valley of the 
Windrush, the broad, picturesque main street sloptqg upward 
from the stream, beside which stands the fine chur^, to the 
summit of the ridge flanking the valley on the south, along 
which runs the high road from Oxford. The church of St Jolm 
the Baptist has a nave and aisles, mainly Perpendicular in 
appearance owing to alterations in that period, but actually of 
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earlier construction, the south aisle flanked by two beautiful 
chapels and an ornate porch ; transepts and a centra] tower, 
and choir with flanking chapels. The massive Norman tower 
contrasts strongly with the delicate Perpendicular spire rising 
upon it. The church contains many interesting memorials, ami, 
in the nave, a Perpendicular shrine dedicated to St Peter. Near 
the church is the half-ruined priory house, built in the 17th 
century, and containing much fine plaster ornament character- 
istic of the period ; a curious chapel adjoins it. William 
Lenthall, speaker of the Long Parliament, was granted this 
mansion, died here in 1662, and is buried in the church. In the 
High Street nearly every house is of some antiquity. The Tolsey 
or old town hall is noteworthy among them ; and under one of 
the houses is an Early English crypt. Burford is mentioned as 
the scene of a synod in 705 ; in 752 Culhred, king of the West 
Saxons, fighting for independence, here defeated iEthelbald. 
king of Mercia ; and in 1649 the town and district were the 
scene of victorious operations by Oomwell. 

BURG, a town of Germany, in Prussian Saxony, on the river 
Ihle, and the railwa) from Berlin to Magdeburg, 14 m. N.E. of 
the latter. Pop. (1900) 22,432. It is noted for its cloth manu- 
factures and boot-making, which afford employment to a great 
part of its population. The town belonged originally to the 
lordship of Querfurt, passed with this into the possession of the 
archbishops of Magdeburg in 1496, and was ceded in 1635 with 
other portions of the Magdeburg territories to Saxony; in 1687 
it was ceded to Brandenburg. It owes its prosperity to the large 
influx of industrious French, Palatinate and Walloon refugees, 
which took place about the end of the 17th century, 

BURGAGE (from Lat. burgus, a borough), a form of tenure, 
both in England and Scotland, applicable to the property 
connected with the old municipal corporations and their 
privileges. In England, it was a tenure whereby houses or 
tenements in an ancient borough were held of the king or other 
person as lord at a certain rent. The term is of less practical 
importance in the English than in the Scottish system, where 
it held an important place in the practice of con\ cyancing, real 
property having been generally divided into feudal-holding and 
burgage-holding. Since the Conveyancing (Scotland) Act 1874, 
there is, however, not much distinction between burgage tenure 
and free holding. It is usual to speak of the English burgage- 
tenure as a relic of Saxon freedom resisting the shock of tlu* 
Norman conquest and its feudalism, but it is perhaps more correct 
to consider it a local feature of that general exemption from 
feudality enjoyed by the municipia as a relic of their ancient 
Roman constitution. The reason for the system preserving for 
.so long its spcrifically di.stincl form in Scottish conveyancing 
was because burgage-holding was an exception to the sy.Htera of 
subinfeudation which remained prevalent in Scotland when it 
was suppressed in England. While other vassals might hold of 
a graduated hierarchy of overlords up to the crown, the burgess 
always held directly of the sovereign. It is curious that while 
in England the burgage-tenure was deemed a species of socage, 
to distingui.nh it from the militaiy^ holdings, in Scotland it was 
strictly a militarv^ holding, by the service of watching and warding 
for the defence of the burgh. In England the franchises enjoyed 
by burgesses, freemen and other consuetudinary constituencies 
in burghs, were dependent on the character of the burgage- 
tenure. Tenure by burgage was subject to a variety of customs, 
the principal of which was Borough-English (q.v.). 

Seo Pollock and Maitland. History of English Law (1898). 

BUR 0 A 8 (sometimes written BurghaSj Bourgas or Borgas, 
and, in the middle ages, Pyrgos), a seaport, and capital of the 
department of Burgas, in Bulgaria (Eastern Rumelm), on the 
gulf of Burgas, an inlet of the Bladic Sea, in 42*^ 27' N. 
and 17“ 35' E. Pop. (1906) 12,846. Burgas is built on a low 
foreland, between the lagoons of Ludxha, on the north, and 
Kara-Yunus, on the west ; it faces towards the open sea on the 
east, and towards its own harbour on the souths The principal 
wproach is a broad isthmus on the north«west) along which runs 
tne railway to Philippopolis and AdrianOple. Despite its sms^ 
population and the rivalry of Varna ai»a the Turkish port .jpf 


Dedeagatch, Burgas has a considerable transit trade. Its fine 
harbour, formally opened in 1904, has an average depth of five 
fathoms; large vessels can load at the quays, and the outer 
waters of the gplf are well lit by lighthouses on the islets of 
Hagios Anastasios and Megalo-Nisi. In 1904, the port accom- 
modated over 1400 ships, of about 700,000 tons. These included 
upwards of 800 Bulgarian and Turkish sailing-vessels, engaged 
in the coasting trade. Fuel, machineiy and miscellaneous goods 
are imported, chiefly from Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Germany 
and the United Kingdom ; the exports include grain, wool, 
tallow, cheese, butter, attar of roses, &c. Pottery and pipes are 
manufactured from clay obtained in the neighbourhood. 

BURGDORF (Fr. BerUioud), an industrial town in the Swiss 
canton of Bern. It is built on the left bank of the Emme and is 
14 m. by rail N.E. of Bern. The lower (or modern) town is 
connected by a curious spiral street with the upper (or old) town. 
The latter is picturesquely perched on a hill, at a height of 1942 
ft. above sea-level (or 167 ft. above the river) ; it is crowned by 
the ancient castle and by the 15th-century parish church, in 
the former of which Pestalozzi set up his educational establish- 
ment between 1798 and 1804. A large trade is carried on at 
Burgdorf in the cheese of the Emmenthal, while among the 
industrial establishments are railway works, and factories of 
doth, white lead and tinfoil. In 1900 the population was 8404, 
practically all Protestants and German-speaking. A fine view 
of the Bernese Alps is obtained from the castle, while a still 
finer one may be enjoyed from tlie Lueg hill (2917 ft.), north-east 
of the town. The castle dates from the days of the dukes of 
Zaringen (iith-i2th centuries), the last of whom (Berchtold V.) 
built walls round the town at its fool, and granted it a charter of 
liberties. On the extinction (1218) of that dynasty both castle 
and town passed to the counts of Kyburg, and from them, with 
the rest of their possessions, in 1272 by marriage to the cadet 
line of the Habsburgs. By that line they were sold in 1384, 
with Thun, to the town of Bern, whose bailiffs ruled in the castle 
till 1798. (W. A. B. C.) 

BURGEE (of unknown origin), a small tlnce-cornered or 
swallow-tailed flag or pennant used by yachts or merchant 
vessels ; al.so a kind of small coal burnt in engine furnaces. 

BURGER, GOTTFRIED AUGUST (1748-1794), German poet, 
was born on the ist of January 1748 at Molmerswende near 
Ilalberstadt, of which village his father was the Lutheran 
pastor. He was a backward child, and at the age of twelve was 
practically adopted by his maternal grandfather, Bauer, at 
Aschcrslelxjn, who sent him to the Pddagogium at Halle. 
Hence in 1764 he passed to the university, as a student of 
theolog>', which, however, he soon abandoned for the study 
of jurisprudence. Here he fell under the influence of C. A. 
Klotz (1738-1771), who directed Burger’s attention to literature, 
but encouraged rather than discouraged his natural disposition 
to a wild and unregulated life. In consequence of his dissipated 
habits, he was in 1767 recalled by his grandfather, but on 
promising to reform was in 1768 allowed to enter the university 
of Gottingen as a law student. As he continued his wild career, 
however, his grandfather withdrew his support and he was left 
to his own devices. Meanwhile he had made fair progress with 
his legal studies, and had the good fortune to form a close friend- 
ship with a number of young men of literary tastes. In the 
Gottingen Musendmanach, edited by H. Boie and F. W. Gotter, 
Burger’s first poems were published, and by 1771 he had already 
become widely known as a poet. In 1772, through Boie’s 
influence, Burger obtained the post of “ Amitnann ** or district 
magistrate at Altengleichen near Gottingen. His grandfather 
was now reconciled to him, paid his debts and established him 
in his new sphere of activity. Meanwhile he kept in touch 
with his Gottingen friends, and when the Gottinger Bund 
or Main ” was formed, Burger, though not himself a member, 
kept in dose touch with it. In the ballad Lencft was 
published in the Musenalmanach, This poem, which in dramatic 
force and in its vivid realization of the weird and supernatural 
remains without a rival, made his name a household word in 
Germany. In 1774 Burger married Dorette Leonhart, the 
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daughter of a Hanoverian official ; but his passion for his wife’s 
younger sister Auguste (the “ Molly ” of his poems and elegies) 
rendered the union unhappy and unsettled his life. In 1778 
Burger became editor of the Musenalmatuuh, and in the same 
year published the first collection of his poems. In 1 780 he took 
a farm at Appenrode, but in three years lost so much money 
that he had to abandon the venture. Pecuniary troubles 
oppressed him, and being accused of neglecting his official 
duties, and feeling his honour attacked, he gave up his official 
position and removed in 1784 to Gottingen, where he established 
himself as Privai- docent. Shortly before his removal thither 
his wife died (30th of July 1784), and on the 20th of June in the 
next year he married his sister-in-law “Molly.” Her death 
on the 9th of January 1786 affected him deeply. He appeared 
to lose at once all courage and all bodily and mental vigour. He 
still continued to teach in Gottingen ; at the jubilee of the 
foundation of the universit}’- in 1787 he was made an honorary 
doctor of philosophy, and in 1789 was app>ointed extraordinary 
professor in that faculty, though without a stipend. In the 
following year he married a third time, his wife being a certain 
Elise Hahn, who, enchanted with his poems, had offered him 
her heart and hand. Only a few weeks of married life with 
his “ Schwabenmadchen ” sufficed to prove his mistake, and 
after two and a half years he divorced her. Deeply wounded 
by Schiller’s criticism, in the 14th and 15th part of the Allge- 
meine Literaiurzeituttf> of 1791, of the 2nd edition of his poems, 
disappointed, wrecked in fortune and health, Burger eked out a 
precarious existence as a teacher in Gottingen until his death 
there on the 8th of June 1794. 

Burger’s character, in spite of his utter want of moral balance, 
was not lacking in noble and lovable qualities. He was honest 
in purpose, generous to a fault, tender-hearted and modest. 
His talent for popular poetry was very considerable, and his 
ballads arc among the finest in the German language. Besides 
Lenore, Das Lied vom braven Manne, Die Kuh, Der Kaiser und 
der Abi and Der wilde Jdger are famous. Among his purely 
lyrical poems, but few have earned a lasting reputation ; but 
mention may be made of Das Blumchen W underhold, Lied an 
den lieben Mond, and a few love songs. His sonnets, particularly 
the elegies, are of great beauty. 

Editions of Kiirp;er's Sdmilifke Srhriften appeared at Gottingen, 
1817 (incomplete) ; 1820-1833 (8 vols.). and 1835 (one vol,) ; ^so 
a selection by K. Cirisebach (5th ed., 1804). The Oedichte have been 
])ublished in innumerable editions, the best being that by A. Sauer 
{2 vols., 1884). liriefe voti tmd an BUrger were edited by A. Strodt- 
mann in 4 vols. {1874). On Burger's life see the biography by H. 
Prdhle (1856), the introduction to Sauer's edition of tne poems, 
and W. von Wurzbach, G. A. BUrger (1900). 

BURGERS, THOMAS FRANCOIS (1834-1881), president of 
the Transva^ Republic, was bom in Caj)e Colony on the 15th 
of April 1834, and was educated at Utrecht, Holland, where he 
took the degree of doctor of theology. On his return to South 
Africa he was ordained minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and stationed at Hanover in Cape Colony, where he exerci.sed 
his ministrations for eight years. In 1862 his preaching attracted 
attention, and two years later an ecclesiastical tribunal suspended 
him for heretical opinions. He appealed, however, to the 
colonial government, which had appointed him, and obtained 
judgment in his favour, which was confirmed by the privy 
council of England on appeal in 1865. On the resignation of 
M. W. Pretorius and the refusal of President Brand of the 
Orange Free State to accept the office. Burgers was elected 
president of the Transvaal, taking the oath on the ist of July 
1S72. In 1873 he endeavoured to persuade Montsioa to agree 
to an alteration in the boundary of the Barolong territory as 
fixed by the Keate award, but failed (see Bechuanaland). 
In 1875 Burgers, leaving Transvaal in charge of Acting- 
Presidmt Joubert, Hrent to Europe mainly to promote a scheme 
for !in)^ t^e Tn^vaal to the coast by a railway from Delagoa 
Bay, wiuch was that year definitely assigned to Portugal by the 
MacMahon award. With the Portuguese Burgers concluded 
a treaty, December 1875, providing for the cx>nstniction of the 
laBway. After meetii^ with refusal of financial help in London, 


Burgers mana^ to raise £90,000 in Holland, and bought a 
quantity of railway plant, on its arrival at Delagoa Bay 
was mortgaged to pay freight, and this, so far as Buigm was 
concerned, wa.s the end of the matter. In June 1876 he induced 
the raad to declare war against Sikukuni (^ocoeni), a powerful 
native chief in the eastern Transvaal. The campaign wu 
unsuccessful, and with its failure the republic fell into a condition 
of lawlessness and insolvency, while a Zulu host threatened 
invasion. Burgers in an address to the raad f3rd of March 1877) 
declared “ I would rather be a policeman unaer a strong govern- 
ment than the president of such a state. It is you — ^you members 
of the raad and the Boers — who have lost the Country, who 
have sold your independence for a drink.” Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, who had been sent to investigate the condition of 
affairs in the Transvaal, issued on the 12th of April a proclama- 
tion annexing the Transvaal to Great Britain. Buigen fully 
acquiesced in the necessity for annexation. He accepted a 
pension from the British government, and settled down to farm- 
ing in Hanover, Cape Colony. He died at Richmond in that 
colony on the 9th of Decemlir 1881, and in the following year 
a volume of short stories, Tooneelen uit ons doff, originally 
written by him for the Cape Volksblad, was published at the 
Hague for the benefit of his family. A patriot, a fluent speaker 
both in Dutch and in English, and Assessed of unbounded 
energy, the failure of Burgers was due to his fondness for large 
visionary plans, which he attempted to carry out with insufficient 
means (see Transvaal : History), 

For the annexation period see John Martineau, The Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere, vol. ii. chap, xviii. (London, 1895). 

BURGERSDYK (or Burgersdicius), FRANCIS (1590-1619), 
Dutch logician, was born at Lier, near Delft, and died at Leiden. 
After a brilliant career at the university of Leiden, he studied 
theology at Saumur, where while still very young he became 
professor of philosophy. After five years he returned to Leiden, 
where he accepted the choir of logic and moral philosophy, and 
afterwards that of natural philosophy. His Logic was at one 
time widely used, and is still valuable. He wrote also Idea 
Philosophiae Mordis (1644). 

BURGES, GEORGE (1786-1864), English classical scholar, 
was bom in India. He was educated at Charterhouse school 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, taking his degree in 1807, and 
obtaining one of the members’ prizes both in 1808 and 1809. 
He stayed up at Cambridge and became a most successful 
“ coach.” He had a great reputation as a Greek scholar, and 
was a somewhat acrimonious critic of rival scholars, especially 
Bishop Blomficld. Subsequently he fell into embarrassed 
circumstances through injudicious speculation, and in 1841 a 
civil list pension of £100 per annum was bestowed upon him. 
He died at Ramsgate, on the i ith of January 1864. Burges was 
a man of great learning and industry, hut too fond of intr^ucii^ 
arbitrary emendations into the text of classical authors. His 
chief works are: Euripides’ Troades (1807) and Pkoenissae 
(1809); Aeschylus’ Supplices (1821), Eumenides (1822) and 
Promeikeus ; Sophocles’ Philoctetes ; E. F. Poppo’s 
Prolegomena to Thucydides (1837), an abridged translation with 
critied remarks ; Hermesianactis Fragmenta (1839). 
edited some of the dialogues of Plato with Ei^Iish notes, and 
translated nearly the whole of that author and the Greek antho- 
logy for Bohn’s Classical library. He was a frequent contributor 
to the Classied fournd and other periodicals, and dedicated to 
Byron a j^y caUed The Son of Erin, or. The Cause of the Greeh 

(iSas)- 

BURGESS, DANIEL (1645-1713), English Presbyterian divine, 
was bom at Staines, in Middlesex, where his father was minister. 
He was educated under Busby at Westminster school, and in 
1660 was sent to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, but not being able 
conscientiously to subscribe the necessary formulae he quitted 
the university without taking his degree. In 1667, a^r taking 
orders, he was appointed by Roger Boyle, first L^d Orrery, to 
the headinastership of a schooT recently established by that 
nobleman at Charieville, Co. Cork, and soon after be became 
private chaplain to Lady Metvin, near Dublin. There he was 
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ordained by the local presbytery, and on returning to England 
was imprisoned for preaching at Marlborough. He soon regained 
his liberty, and went to London, where he speedily gathered a 
laige and influential congregation, as much by the somewhat 
excessive fervour of his piety as by the vivacious illustrations 
which he frequently employed in his sermons. He was a master 
of epigram, and theologically inclined to Calvinism. The 
Sacheverell mob gutted his chapel in 1710, but the government 
repaired the building. Besides preaching, he gave instruction 
to private pupils, of whom the most distinguished was Henry 
St John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke. His son, Daniel Burgess 
(d. i74'»), was secretary to the princess of Wales, and in 1723 
obtained a regium donum or government grant of £500 half-yearly 
for dissenting ministers. 

BURGESS, THOMAS ^1756-1837), English divine, was bom 
at Odiham, in Hampshire. He was educated at Winchester, 
and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Before graduating, he 
edited a reprint of John Burton’s Penialogia. In 1781 he 
brought out an annotated edition of Richard Dawes’s Miscellanea 
Cfitica (reprinted, Leipzig, 1800). In 1783 he became a fellow 
of his college, and in 1785 was appointed chaplain to Shute 
Barrington, bishop of Salisbury, through whose influence he 
obtained a prebendal stall, which he held till 1803. In 1788 he 
published his Considerations on the Abolition of Slavery ^ in which 
he advocated the principle of gradual emancipation. In 1791 
he accompanied Barrington to Durham, where he did evangelistic 
work among the poorer classes. In 1803 he was appointed to 
the vacant bishopric of St David’s, which he held for twenty 
years with great success. He founded the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowle(^e in the diocese, and also St David’s College 
at Lampeter, which he liberally endowed. In 1820 he wa.H 
appointed first president of the recently founded Royal Society 
of Literature ; and three years later he was promoted to the see 
of Salisbury, over which he presided for twelve years, prosecuting 
his benevolent designs with unwearied industry. As at St 
David’s, so at Salisbury, he founded a Church Union Society 
for the assistance of infirm and distressed clergymen. He 
strenuously opposed both Unitarianism and Catholic emancipa- 
tion. He died on the 19th of February 1837. 

A lint of his works, which are very numerous, will be found in his 
biography by J. S. Harford {2nd ed.. 1841). In addition to those 
already referred to may be mentioned his Essay on the Study of 
Antiquities, The First Principles of Christian Knowledge ; Reflections 
on the Controversial Writings of Dr Priestley. Emendationes in Suidam 
it Hesychium et alios Lexicographas Graecos : The Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible, the Religion of the Church of England. 

BUROB88 (Med. Lat, burgensiSf from burgus^ a borough, a 
town), a term, in its earliest sense, meaning an inhabitant of 
a borough, one who occupied a tenement therein, but now 
applied solely to a registered parliamentary, or more strictly, 
municipal voter. An early use of the word was to denote a 
membw elected to parliament by his fellow citizens in a borough. 
In some of the American colonies (e.g. Virginia), a “ burgess ” 
was a member of the legislative body, which was termed the 
** House of Burgesses.” Previously to the Municipal Reform 
Act 1835, burgess was an official tiUe in some English Iwroughs, 
and in this sense is still used in some of the states of the United 
State8,a8 in Connecticut,Ncw Jersey , Pennsylvania. The Burgess^ 
roll is the register or official list of burgesses in a borough. 

BURGH [Bourkr, Burks], the name of an historic Irish house, 
associated with Connaught for more than seven centuries. It 
was founded by William de Burgh, brother of Hubert de Burgh 
(^.f».). Before the death of Henry II. (1189) he received a grant 
of lands from John as lord of Ireland. At John’s accession 
(1199) he was installed in ThomoneP and was governor of 
Limerick. In 1199-1201 he was supporting in turn Cathal 
Cairach and Cathsd Crovderg for the native Arone, but he was 
aisled from Limerick in 1203. losing his Connaught, 
Rl^h not his Munster estates, ffied in 1205. His son Richard, 
ih 1227, received the land of ” Cinmok ” [Connaught], as forfeited 
by its king, whom he helped to fight. From 1228 to 1232 he held 
^e high office of justiciar 0! Ireland. In 1134 he sided #tth 
the crown against Richard, earl marshal, who fell in battle 


against him. Dying in 1243, was succeeded as lord of Con* 
naught by his son Richard, and then (1248) by his younger son 
Wdter, who carried on the family warfare against the native 
chieftains, and added greatly to his vast domains by obtaining 
(c. 1255) from Prince Edward a grant of ” the county of Ulster,” 
in consequence of which he was styled later carl of Ulster, At 
his death in 1271, he was succeed^ by his son Richard as 2nd 
earl. In 1286 Richard ravaged and subdued Connaught, and 
depend Bryan O’Neill as chief native king, substitut^ a 
nominee of his own. The native king of Connaught was also 
attacked by him, in favour of that branch of the O’Conors 
whom his own family supported. He led his forces from Ireland 
to support Edward I. in his Scottish campaigns, and on Edward 
Bruce’s invasion of Ulster in 1315 Richard marched against him, 
but he had given his daughter Elizabeth in marriage to Robert 
Bruce, afterwards king of Scotland, about 1304. Occasionally 
summoned to English parliaments, he spent most of his forty 
years of activity in Ireland, where he was the greatest noble of 
his day, usually fighting the natives or his Anglo-Norman rivals. 
The patent roll of 1290 shows that in addition to his lands in 
Ulster, Connaught and Munster, he had held the Isle of Man, 
but had surrendered it to the king. 

His grandson and successor William, the 3rd earl (1326-1333), 
was the son of John de Burgh by Elizai^th, lady of Clare, 
sister and co-heir of the last Clare earl of Hertford (d. 1314). 
He married a daughter of Henry, earl of Lancaster, and was 
appointed lieutenant of Ireland in 1331, but was murdered 
in his 2 1st year, leaving a daughter, the sole heiress, not only of 
the de Burgh possessions, but of vast Clare estates. She was 
married m childhood to Lionel, son of Edward III., who was 
recognised in her right as earl of Ulster, and their direct repre- 
sentative, the duke of York, ascended the throne in 1461 as 
Edward IV., since when the earldom of Ulster has been only 
held by members of the royal family. 

On the murder of the 3rd earl (1333), his male kinsmen, who 
had a Ijetter right, by native Irish ideas, to the succession than 
his daughter, adopted Irish names and customs, and becoming 
virtually native chieftains succeeded in holding the bulk of the 
de Burgh territories. Their two main branches were those of 
” Mac William Eighter” in southern Connaught,and “MacWilliam 
Oughtcr” to the north of them, in what is now Mayo. The 
former held the territory of Clanricardc, lying in the neighbour- 
hood of Galway, and in 1543 their chief, as Ulick “ Bourck, 
alias Makwilliam,” surrendered it to Henry VIIL, receiving it 
back to hold, by English custom, as earl of Clanricardc and Lord 
Dunkellin. The 4th earl (1601-1635) distinguished himself on 
the English side in O’Neill’s rebellion and afterwards, and 
obtained the English earldom of St Albans in 1628, his son 
Ulick receiving further the Irish marquessate of Qanricarde 
(1646). His cousin and heir, the 6th earl (1657-1666) was uncle 
of the 8th and 9th earls (1687-1722), both of whom fought for 
James II. and paid the penalty for doing so in 1691, but the 9th 
earl was restored in 1702, and his great-grandson, the 12th earl, 
was created marquess of Qanricarde in 1789. He left no son, 
but the marquessate was ^ain revived ih 1825, for his nephew 
the 14th earl, whose heir is the present marquess. The family, 
which changed its name from Bourke to de Burgh in 1752, and 
added that of Canning in 1862, still own a vast estate in County 
Galway. 

In 1603 ” the MacWilliam Oughter,” Theobald Bourke, 
similarly resided his territory in Mayo, and received it back to 
hold by English tenure. In 1627 he was created Viscount Mayo. 
The 2nd and 3rd viscounts (1629-1663) suffered at Cromwell’s 
hands, but the 4th was restored to his estates (some 50,000 acres) 
in 1666. The peeri^e became extinct or dormant on the death 
of the 8th viscount in 1767. In 1781 John Bourke, a Mayo man, 
believed to be descended from the line of ” MacWilliam Oughter,” 
was created Viscount Mayo, and four years later earl of Mayo, a 
peerage still extant. In 1872 the 6th earl was murdered in the 
Anda^n Islands when viceroy of India. 

The baronies of Bourke of Connell (1580) and Bourke of 
Brittas (t6i8), both forfeited in 1691, were bestowed on branches 
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of die family which has also still representatives in the baronetage 
and landed gentry of Ireland. 

The lords Burgh or Borough of Gainsborough (1487-1599) 
were a Lincolnshire family believed to be descended from a 
younger son of Hubert de Burgh. Tlie 5th baron was lord deputy 
of Ireland in 1597, and his younger brother. Sir John (d.1594), 
a distinguished soldier and sailor. (j. h. R.) 

BURG)^ HUBERT DE (d. 1243)1 justiciar of Englimd 
in the reign of John and Henry III., entered the royal service 
in the reign of Richard 1 . He traced his descent from Robert 
of Mortain, half brother of the Conqueror and first earl of 
Cornwall ; he married about 1200 the daughter of William de 
Vernon, earl of Devon ; and thus, from beginning of his 
career, he stood within the circle of the great ruling families. 
But he owed his high advancement to exceptional ability as an 
administrator and a soldier. Already in 1 201 he was chamberlain 
to King John, the sheriff of three shires, the constable of Dover 
and Windsor castles, the warden of the Cinque Ports and of the 
Welsh Marches. He served with John in the continental wars 
which led up to the loss of Normandy. It was to his keeping 
that the king first entrusted the captive Arthur of Brittany. 
Coggeshall is our authority for the tale, which Shakespeare has 
immoitalized, of Hubert’s refusal to permit the mutilation of 
his prisoner ; but Hubert’s loyalty was not shaken by the crime 
to which Arthur subsequently fell a victim. In 1204 Hubert 
distinguished himself by a long and obstinate defence of Chinon, 
at a time when nearly the whole of Poitou had passed into French 
hands. In 1213 he was appointed seneschal of Poitou, with a 
view to the invasion of France which ended disastrously for 
John in the next year. 

Both before and after the issue of the Great Charter Hubert 
adhered loyally to the king ; he was rewarded, in June 1215, 
with the office of chief justiciar. This office he retained after 
the death of John and the election of W’dliam, the earl marshal, 
as regent. But, until the expulsion of the French from England, 
Hubert was entirely engaged with military affairs. He held 
Dover successfully through the darkest hour of John’s fortunes ; 
he brought back Kent to the allegiance of Henry III. ; he 
completed the discomfiture of the French and their allies by the 
nav^ victory which he gained over Eustace the Monk, the noted 
privateer and admiral of Louis, in the Straits of Dover (Aug. 
1217). The inferiority of the English fleet has been much 
exaggerated, for the greater part of the French vessels were 
transports carrying reinforcements and supplies. But Hubert 
owed his success to the skill with which he manauvred for 
the weather-gage, and his victory was not less brilliant than 
momentous. It compelled Louis to accept the treaty of Lambeth, 
under which he renounced his claims to the crown and evacuated 
England. As the saviour of the national cause the justiciar 
naturally assumed after the death of William Marshal (12x9) 
the leadership of the English loyalists. He was opposed by the 
legate Pandulf (1218-1221), who claimed the guardianship of the 
kingdom for the Holy See ; by the Poitevin Peter des Roches, 
bishop of Winchester, who was the young king’s tutor ; by the 
foreign mercenaries of John, among whom Falkcs de Br^ut6 
took the lead ; and by the feudal party under the earls of Giester 
and Albemarle. On Pandulf’s departure the pope was induced 
to promise that no other legate should be appointed in the 
lifetime of Archbishop Stephen Langton. Other opponents were 
weakened by the audacious stroke of 1223, when the justiciar 
suddenly announced the resumption of all the castles, sheriffdoms 
and other grants which had been made since the king’s accession. 
A plausible excuse was found in the next year for issuing a 
sentence of confiscation and banishment against Falkes de 
Bi^ut6. Finally in 1227, Hubert having proclaimed the king 
of age, dismissed the bishop of Winchester from his tutorship. 

Hubert now stood at tiie height of his power. His possessions 
had been enlarged by four successive marriages, particu^ly 
1 ^ that which he contracted in 1221 with Ma^aret, the sister 
of Alexander 11 . of Scotland ; in 1227 he received the earldom 
of K^t, whidi had been dormant since the disgrace of Odo of 
Bayeux. But tilie favour of Henry HI. was a precarious founda- 
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tion on which to build. The king chafed ogauuR the olqectioiis 
with which his minister opposed wild plans of foreigii conquest 
and inconsiderate concessions to the papacy. They quanwed 
violently in X229, at Portsmouth, whra the king was with diffi- 
culty prevented from stabbing Hubert, because a sufficient supply 
of ships was not forthcoming for an expedition to France. In 
1231 Henry lent an ear to those who asserted that the justiciar 
had secretly encouraged armed attacks upon the aliens to whom 
the pope h^ given English benefices. Hubert was suddenly dis- 
gTa<^ and required to render an account of kb long adminbtra- 
tion. The Uow fell suddenly, a few weeks after hb appointment 
as justiciar of Ireland. It was precipitated by one of those fits 
of passion to which the kix^ was prone ; but the influence of 
Hubert had been for some time waning before that of Peter des 
Roches and hb nephew Peter des Rievaux. Some effiour was 
given to their attacks by Hubert’s injudicious plea that be held 
a charter from King John which exempted him from any liability 
to produce accounts. But the other charges, far less plausiUie 
than that of embezzlement, which were heaped upon the head 
of the fallen favourite, are evidence of an intention to crush him 
at all costs. He was dragged from the sanctuary at Bury St 
Edmunds, in which he had taken refuge, and was kept in strait 
confinement until Richard of Cornwall, the kinga brother, 
and three other earls offered to be his sureties. Under their 
protection he remained in honourable detention at Devizes 
Castle. On the outbreak of Richard Marshal’s rebellion (1233), 
he was carried off by the rebels to the Marshal stronghold of 
Striguil, in the hope that his name would add popularity to their 
cause. In 1234 he was admitted, along with the other supporters 
of the fallen Marshal, to the benefit of a full pardon. He r<^ained 
his earldom and held it till hb death, although he was once in 
serious danger from the avarice of theking(i239;,whowas tempted 
by Hubert’s enormous wealth to revive the ch^e of treason. 

In his lifetime Hubert was a popular hero ; Matthew Parb 
relates how, at the time of hb dbgrace, a common smith refused 
with an oath to put fetters on the man who restored England 
to the English.” Hubert’s ambition of founding a great family 
was not realized. Hb earldom died with him, though he left 
two sons. In constitutional history he is remembered as the 
last of the great justiciars. The office, as having become too 
great for a subject, was now shorn of its most important powers 
and became politically insignifleant. 

See Roger of Wendover's Flof$s Hisforiarum, edited for the 
English Historical Society by H. O. Coxe (4 vols., 1841-1844) ; 
the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris, edited by H. R. Luard for 
the Rolls Scries (7 vols.. 1872-1883); the Histoin d§$ dues de 
Normandie, edited by F. Michel for the Soc. do I'Hist. de France 
(Paris, 1840) ; the tiistoire de Guillaume le Mareehal, edited ^ 
Paul Meyer for the same society (3 vols., Paris, 1891. Ac.) ; J. £. 
Doyle’s Official Baronage of England, ii. pp. 271 -274 ; R. PauU's 
Geschichte von England, vol. iii. ; W, Stubbses ConslitutiontU History 
of England, vol. ii. (H. W. C. D.) 

BURGHERSH, HENRY (1292-1340), English bishop and 
chancellor, was a younger son of Robert, Baron Burghersh (d. 
1305), and a nrahew of Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmere, and 
was ^ucated in France. In 1320 owing to Badlesmere’s influence 
Pope John XXII. appointed him bbhop of Lincoln in spite of 
the fact that the chapter had already made an election to the 
vacant bishopric, and he secured rite position without delay. 
After the execution of Badlesmere in 1322 Buigherth’i lands 
were seized by Edward II., and the pope was urged to deprive 
him ; about 1326, however, his possessions were restored, a 
proceeding which did not prevent him from joining Edward’s 
queen, Isabella, and taking part in the movement which led 
to the deposition and murder of the ki^. Enjoying the favour 
of the new king, Edward III., the bishop beaune chancellor 
of England in 1328 ; but he failed to secure the archbishopric 
of Canterbury which became vacant about the same time, and 
was deprived of his office of chancellor and imprisoned when 
Isabella lost her power in 1330. But he was soon released and 
again in a position of influence. He was treasurer of Boland 
from 1334 to 1337, and high in the favour and often in the 
company of Edwa^ HI. ; he was sent on several important 
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errands, and entrusted with important commissions* He died 
at Ghent on the 4th of Deasmber 1340. 

The bishop^s brother, Bartholomew Burghcrsh (d. issSh 
became Baron Burghersh on the death of his brother Stephen 
in 1310. He acted as assistant to Badlesmere until the execution 
of the latter ; and then, trusted by Edward HI., was constable 
of Dover Castle and warden of the Cinque Ports. He filled other 
important positions, served Edward III. both as a diplomatist 
and a soldier, being present ut the battle of Crecy in 1346 ; and 
retaining to the last the royal confidence, died in August 1355. 
Hb son and successor, Bartholomew (d. 1369), was one of the 
first knights of the order of the Carter, and earned a great 
reputation as a soldier, specially distinguishing himself at the 
battle of Poitiers in 1356. 

BURQHLEY, WILUAM CECIL, Baron (iS 2 i-iS 9 S)> was bom, 
according to his own statement, on the 13th of September 1521 
at the house of his mother’s father at Bourne, Lincolnshire. 
Pedigrees, elaborated l)y Cecil himself with the help of Camden, 
the antiquary, associated him with the Cecils or Sitsyllts of 
Altyrennes in Herefordshire, and traced his descent from an 
Owen of the time of King Harold and a Sitsyllt of the reign of 
Rufus. The connexion with the Herefordshire family is not so 
impossible as the descent from Sitsyllt ; but the earliest authentic 
ancestor of the lord treasurer is his grandfather, David, who, 
according to Burghley’s enemies, “ kept the best inn ” in Stam- 
ford. David somehow secured the favour of Henry VII., to whom 
he seems to have been yeoman of the ^uard. lie was serjeant- 
at-arms to Henry VIII. in 1526, sheriff of Northamptonshire 
in 1532, and a justice of the peace for Rutland. His eldest son, 
Richard, yeoman of the wardrobe (d. 1554), married Jane, 
daughter of William Hcckington of Bourne, and was father of 
three daughters and Lord Burghley. 

William, the only son, was put to school first at Grantham 
and then at Stamford. In May 1535, at the age of fourteen, he 
went up to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he was brought 
into contact with the foremost educationists of the time, Roger 
Ascham and John Cheke, and acquired an unusual knowledge 
of Greek. He also acquired the affections of Cheke’s sister, 
Mary, and was in 1541 removed by his father to Gray’s Inn, 
without, after six years’ residence at Cambridge, having taken 
a degree. The precaution proved useless, and four months later 
Cecil committed one of the rare rash acts of his life in marrying 
Mary Cheke. The only child of this marriage, Thomas, the future 
earl of Exeter, was born in May 1542, and in February 1543 
Cecil’s first wife died. Three years later he married (21st of 
December 1546) Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, who 
was ranked by Ascham with Lady Jane Grey as one of the two 
most learned ladies in the kingdom, and whose sister, Anne, | 
became the wife of Sir Nicholas, and the mother of Sir Francis, 
Bacon. 

Cecil, meanwhile, had obtained the reversion to the office of 
eustos rotulorum brevium^ and, according to his autobiographical 
notes, sat in parliament in 1543 ; but his name does not occur in 
the imperfect parliamentary returns until 1547, when he was 
elected for the family borough of Stamford. Earlier in that year 
he had accompanied Protector Somerset on his Pinkie campaign, 
being one of the two “ judges of the Marshalsea,” i,e, in the 
courts-martial. The other was William Patten, who states that 
both he and Cecil began to write independent accounts of the 
campaign, and that Cecil generously communicated his notes for 
Patten’s narrative, which has been reprinted more than once. 

In 154S he is described as the protector’s master of requests, 
which apparently means that he was clerk or registrar of the 
court of requests which the protector^ possibly at Latimer’s 
instigation, illegally set up in Somerset House “ to hear poor 
menj complaints.” He also seems to have acted as private 
seqretary to the protector, and was in some danger at the time of 
thir protector’s fall (October 1 549). The lords opposed toSomerset 
ot'dered his detention on the loth of October, and in November 
he was in the Tower. On the 2Sth of January 1550 he was bound 
over in recognisances to the v^ue of a thousand marks. Hf^w- 
ev«r, he soon ingratiated himself with Warwick, and on the isth 


of September 1550 he was sworn one of the king’s two secretaries. 
He was knighted on the nth of October 1551, on the eve of 
Somerset’s second fall, and was congratulated on his success in 
escaping his benefactor’s fate. In April he became chancellor of 
the order of the Garter. But service under Northumberland was 
no bed of roses, and in his diary Cecil recorded his release in the 
phrase ex tnisero atdico foetus liber et met juris. His responsibility 
for Edward’s illegal devise ” of the crown has been studiously 
minimized by Cecil himself and by his biographers. Years after- 
wards, he pretended that he had only signed the “ devise ” as a 
witness, but in his apology to Queen Mary he did not venture to 
allege so flimsy an excuse ; he preferred to lay stress on the extent 
to which he succeeded in shifting the responsibility on to the 
shoulders of his brother-in-law, Sir John Cheke, and other friends, 
and on his intrigues to frustrate the queen to whom he had sworn 
allegiance. There is no doubt that he saw which way the wind 
was blowing, and disliked Northumberland’s scheme ; but he had 
not the courage to resist the duke to his face. As soon, however, 
as the duke had set out to meet Mary, Cecil became the most 
active intriguer against him, and to these efforts, of which he 
laid a full account before Queen Mary, he mainly owed his 
immunity. He had, moreover, had no part in the divorce of 
Catherine or in the humiliation of Mary in Henry’s reign, and he 
made no scruple about conforming to the religious reaction. He 
went to mass, confessed, and out of sheer ze^ and in no official 
capacity went to meet Cardinal Pole on his pious mission to 
England in December 1554, again accompanying him to Calais in 
May 1555. It was rumoured in December 1554 that Cecil would 
succeed Sir William Petre as secretary, an office which, with his 
chancellorship of the Garter, he had lost on Mary's accession. 
Probably the queen had more to do with the falsification of this 
nimour than Cecil, though he is said to have opposed in the 
parliament of 1555 — in which he represented Lincolnshire — a bill 
for the confiscation of the estates of the Protestant refugees. 
But the story, even as told by his biographer (Peck, Desiderata 
Curiasa/\. ii), does not represent Cecil’s conduct as having been 
very courageous ; and it is more to his credit that he found no 
seat in the parliament of 1558, for which Mary had directed the 
return of ” discreet and good Catholic members.” 

By that time Cecil had begun to trim his sails to a different 
breeze. He was in secret communication with Elizul)eth before 
Mary died, and from the first the new queen relied on Cecil 
as she relied on no one else. Her confidence was not misplaced ; 
Cecil was exactly the kind of minister England then required. 
Personal experience had ripened his rare natural gift for avoiding 
dangers. It was no time for brilliant initiative or adventurous 
politics ; the need was to avoid Scylla and CharylKlis, and a via 
media had to be found in church and state, at home and abroad. 
Cecil was not a political genius ; no great ideas emanated from 
his brain. But he was eminently a safe man, not an original 
thinker, but a counsellor of unrivalled wisdom. Caution was his 
supreme characteristic ; he saw that above all things England 
required time. Like Fabius, he restored the fortunes of his 
country by deliberation. He averted open rupture until England 
was strong enough to stand the shock. There was nothing heroic 
about Cecil or his policy ; it involved a callous attitude towards 
struggling Protestants abroad. Huguenots and Dutch were aided 
just enough to keep them going in the struggles which warded 
danger off from England’s shores. But Cecil never developed 
that passionate aversion from decided measures which becarw 
a second nature to his mistress. HLs intervention in Scotland in 
1559-1560 showed that he could strike on occasion ; and his 
action over the execution of Ms^, queen of Scots, proved that he 
was willing to take responsibility from which Elizabeth shrank. 
Generally he was in favour of more decided intervention on 
behalf of continental Protestants than Elizabeth would admit ; 
but it is not always easy to ascertain the advice he gave. He has 
left endless memoranda lucidly setting forth the pros and cons of 
every course of action ; but there are few indications of the line 
which he actually recommended when it came to a decision. 
How far he was personally responsible for the Anglican Settlement, 
the Poor Laws, and the foreign policy of the reign, how far he was 
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thwarted by the baleful influence of Leicester and the caprices of 
the queen) remains to a large extent a matter of conjecture. His 
share in the settlement of 1559 was considerable^ and it comcided 
fairly with his own somewhat indeterminate religious views. 
Like the mass of the nation, he grew more Protestant as time 
wore on ; he was readier to persecute Papists than Puritans ; he 
had no love for ecclesiastical ' jurisdiction, and he warmly re- 
monstrated with Whitgift over his persecuting Articles of 1583. 
The finest encomium was passed on him by the queen herseU, 
when she said, “ This judgment I have of you, that you will not 
be corrupted with any manner of gifts, and that you will be 
faithful to the state.” 

From 1558 for forty years the biography of Cecil is almost 
indistinguishable from that of Elizabeth and from the history of 
England. Of personal incident, apart from his mission to 
Scotland in 1560, there is little. He represented Lincolnshire in 
the parliament of 1559, and Northamptonshire in that of 1563, 
and he took an active part in the proceedings of the House of 
Commons until his elevation to the peerage ; but there seems no I 
good evidence for the story that he was proposed as speaker 
m 1563. In January 1561 he was given the lucrative office of 
master of the court of wards in succession to Sir Thomas Parry/, 
and he did something to reform that instrument of tyranny and 
abuse. In February 1559 he was elected chancellor of Cambridge 
University in succession to Cardinal Pole ; he was created M.A. 
of that university on the occasion of Elizabeth’s visit in 1564, and 
M.A. of Oxford on a similar occasion in 1566. On the 25th of 
February 1571 he was raised to the peerage as Baron Burghley of 
Burghley ^ (or Burleigh) ; the fact that he continued to act as 
secretary after his elevation illustrates the growing importance of 
that office, which under his son became a secretaryship of state. 
In 1572, however, the marquess of Winchester, who had l^enlord 
high treasurer under Edward, Mar>’ and Elizabeth, died, and 
Burghley succeeded to his post. It was a signal triumph over 
Leicester ; and, although Burghley had still to reckon with 
cabals in the council and at court, his hold over the queen 
strengthened with the lapse of years. Before he died, Robert, his 
only surviving son by his second wife, was ready to step into his 
shoes as the queen’s principal adviser. Having survived all 
his rivals, and all his children except Robert and the worthless 
Thomas, Burghley died at his London house on the 4th of August 
1598, and was buried in St Martin’s, Stamford, 

Burghley ’s private life was singularly virtuous ; he was a 
faithful husband, a careful father and a considerate master. 
A book-lover and antiquary, he made a special hobby of heraldry 
and genealogy. It was the conscious and unconscious aim of 
the age to reconstruct a new landed aristocracy on the ruins of the 
old, and Burghley was a great builder and planter. All the arts 
of architecture and horticulture were lavished on Burghley House 
and Theobalds, which his son exchanged for Hatfield. His 
public conduct does not present itself in quite so amiable a light. 
As the marquess of Winchester said of himself, he was sprung 
from the willow rather than the oak, and he was not the man to 
suffer for convictions. The interest of the state was the supreme 
consideration, and to it he had no hesitation in sacrificing 
individual consciences. He frankly disbelieved in toleration ; 
“ that state,” he said, could never be in safety where there 
was a toleration of two religions. For there is no enmity so 
great as that for religion ; and therefore they that differ in the 
service of their God can never agree in the service of their 
country.” With a maxim such as this, it was easy for him to 
maintain that Elizabeth’s coercive measures were political and 
not religious. To say that he was Machiavellian is meaningless, 
for every statesman is so more or less ; especially in the i6th 
century men preferred efficiency to principle. On the other hand, 
principles are valudess without law and order ; and Burghk^’s 
craft and subtlety prepared a security in which |»rinciples might 
find some scope. 

The soosees and authorities for Buqjihley's life are endless. The 
most important collection of documents is at Hatfield, where there are 
some ten thousand papers covering the period down to Burghley's 

> Thda was the form always used by Cecil himself. 


death! these have been calendared in f volnaiM by the Hist 
MSS. Comm, At least as many others are in the Recom O^ce and 
British Museum, the I«ansdowne MSS. especially coiitaihmfl[ a vut 
mass of his correspondence ; see the catalc^ues of Cotton, Harleian, 
Royal, Sloane. Egerton and Additional MSS^. in the British Museum, 
and the Calendars of Domestic, Foreign. Spanish. Venetian. Scottish 
and Irish State Piq>er8. 

Other ofiicial sources are the of ikt Privy Council (vols. i.* 
xxix.) ; Lords’ and Commons' Journals, D’Ewes* Journals. Off. Ret. 
M.P.’s; Rymer's Foed$ra\ Collins’s Sydney State Papers', Kicholi*s 
Progresses of Elisabeth. Sm also Stive's Works (26 vMs.), Parker. 
Soc. PnbL (56 vols.) ; Camden’s Aafialss ; HoUnshed. . fitow and 
Speed's Ckron.', Hayward's Annals \ Machyn’s Xhark. Leycester 
dorr.. Egerton Papers (Camden Soc.). For Burghl^^S early life, 
sec Cooper’s Athenae Cantab, ; Baker's St John's Cw,. Camh., ed. 
Idayor ; Letters and Papers of Henry ViIL ; Tytler^s Edward 
VI. ; Nichols's Lit. Remains of Edward VI. ; Leadam'SiCourt pf 
Requests, Ckron. of Queen Jane (Camden Soc.). and , throughout 
Froude’s Hist. No satisfactory life of Burghley has yet appeared ; 
some valuable anonymous notes, probably by Burghley's servant 
Francis Alford, wore printed in P^k's Desiaerata Curtosa (173*), 
i. i-OO ; other notes are tn Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia. Lives hv 
Collins {1732}. Charlton and Melvil (1738), were followed by Nares's 
biography in three of the most ponderous volumes (1828-1831) in 
the language ; this provoked Macaulay’s brilliant but misleading 
essay. M. A. S. Hume’s Great Lord Putgkley (1898) is largely a 
pieemg togetlier of the references to BurgUey in the same author's 
Calendar of Simancas MSS. The life by Dr Jessopp (1904) is an 
expansion of his article in the Diet. Nat. Biog. ; it is still only a 
sketch, though the volume contains a mass of genealogical and 
other incidental information by other hands. (A. F. P.) 

BURGKMAIR, HANS or John (1473-? i 53 i)i Gennan painter 
and engraver on wood, believed to have been a pupil of Albrecht 
Diirer, was bom at Augsburg. Professor Christ ascribes to him 
about 700 woodcuts, most of them distinguished by that spirit 
and freedom which we admire in the works of his supposed 
master. His principal work i.s the series of 1 35 prints representing 
the triumphs of the emperor Maximilian I. They are of large 
size, executed in chiaroscuro, from two blocks, and conve3r a hi^h 
idea of his powers. Burgkmair was also an excellent painter m 
fresco and in distemper, specimens of which are in the galleries 
of Munich and Vienna, carefully and solidly finished in tiie style 
of the old German school. 

BURGLARY (hurgi latrocinium ; in ancient English law. 
hamesucken at common law, the offence of breaking and 
entering the dwelling-house of another with intent to commit 
a felony. The offence and its punishment are regulated in 
England by the Larceny Act 1861. The four important points 
to be considered in connexion with the offence of burglary are 
(1) the time, (2) the place, (3) the manner and (4) the intent 
The timej which is now the essence of the offence, was not con- 
sidered originally to have been very material, the gravity of the 
crime lying principally in the invasion of the sanctity of a man’s 
domicile. But at some period before the reign of Edward VI. 
it had become settled that time was essential to the offence, and 
it was not adjudged burglary unless committed by night. The 
day was then accounted as beginning at sunrise, and ending 
immediately after sunset, but it was afterwards decided that 
if there were left sufficient daylight or twilight to discern the 
countenance of a person, it was no burglary. This, again, was 
superseded by the Larceny Act 1861, for the purpose of which 
night is deemed to commence at nine o’clock in the evening of 
each day, and to conclude at six o’clock in the morning of the 
next succeeding day. 

The place must, according to Sir E. Coke’.s definition, be a 
mansion-house, i.e. a man’s dwelling-house or private residence. 
No building, although within the same curtiloM as the dwelling- 
house, is deemed to be a part of the dwelling-house for the pur- 
poses of burglary, unless there is a communication between such 
building and dwelling-house either immediate or ty means of 
a covered and enclosed passage leading from the one to the other. 
Chambers in a college or in an inn of court are the dwelling-house 
of die owner ; so luso are rooms or lodgings in a private house, 
provided the owner dwells elsewhere, or enters by a different 
outer door from his lodger, othervrise the lodto is merMy an in- 
mate and his apartment a parcel of the one owelHng^lkiUse. 

* In Scots law, the word hamesucken meant the feloniously beating 
or aMaulting a man in his own honse. 
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As to the moMffer, there must be both a breaking and an entry. 
Both must be at nighty but not n^sarily on the same night, 
provided that in the breaking and in the entry there is an intent 
to commit a felony. The breaking may be either an actual 
inreaking of any external part of a building ; or opening or 
lifting any closed door, window, shutter or lock ; or entry by 
means of a threat, artifice or collusion with persons inside ; 
or by means of such a necessary opening as a ^imney. If an 
entry is obtained through an open window, it will not be burglary, 
but if an inner door is afterwards opened, it immediately b^omes 
so. Entry includes the insertion through an open door or window, 
or any aperture, of any part of the body or of any instrument I 
in the hand to draw out goods. The entry may be before Ae | 
breaking, for the Larceny Act i86i has extended the definition i 
of burglary to cases in which a person enters another’s dwelling 
with intent to commit felony, or being in such house commits 
felony therein, and in cither case breaks out of such dwelling- 
house by night. 

Breaking and entr)' must be with the inUni to commit a felony, 
otherwise it is only trespass. The felony need not be a larceny, 
it may be either murder or rape. The punishment is penal 
servitude for life, or any term not less than three years, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, with or without hard 
lat^ur. 

Housebreakififf in English law is to be distinguished from 
burglary, in that it is not essential that it should be com- 
mitted at night, nor in a dwelling-house. It may, according to i 
the Larceny Act i86i, be committed in a school-house, shop, 
warehouse or counting-house. Every burglary involves house- 
breaking, but every housebreaking does not amount to burglary. 
The punishment for housebreaking is penal servitude for any 
term not exceeding fourteen years and not less than three years, 
or imprisonment for any term not exceeding two years, with or 
without hard labour. 

In the United States the common-law definition of burglary | 
has been modified by statute in many states, so as to cover what ! 
is defined in England as housebreaking ; the maximum punish- | 
ment nowhere exceeds imprisonment for twenty years. | 

Authorities.' - Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law ; | 
Stephen. History of Criminal Law ; Archbold, Pleading aM Evidence 
in Criminal Cases ; Rusaell, On Crimes and Misdemeanours ; Stephen. 
Commentaries. 

BURGON, JOHN WILLIAM (1813-1888), English divine, 
was born at Smyrna on the aist of August 1813, the son of a 
Turkey merchant, who was a skilled numismatist and afterwards 
became an assistant in the antiquities department of the British 
Museum, His mother was a Greek. After a few years of business 
life, Burgon went to Worcester College, Oxford, in 1841, gained 
the Newdi^ate prize, took his degree in 1845, and won an Oriel 
fellowship m 1846. He was much influenced by his brother-in- 
law, the scholar and theologian Henry John Rose (1800-1873), ^ 
churchman of the old conservative type, with whom he used 
to spend his long vacations. Burgon made Oxford his head- 
quarters, while holding a living at some distance. In 1863 he 
was made vicar of St Mary's, having attracted attention by his 
vehement sermons against Essays and Reviews. In 1867 he 
was appointed Gresham professor of divinity. In 1871 he 
published a defence of the genuineness of the twelve last verses 
of St Mark's Gospel. He now began an attack on the proposal 
for a new lectionary for the Church of England, based Ic^ely 
upon his objections to the principles for determining the authority 
of MS. readings adopted by Westcott and Hort, which he 
assailed in a memorable article in the Quarterly Review for 
1881. This, with his other articles, wMi reprinted m 1884 under 
the title of The Revision Revised. His biograf^ical essays on 
H. L. Mansel and others were also collected, and published 
under the title of Twelve Good Men (1888). Protests a^inst the 
inclusion of Dr Vance Smith among the revisers, against the 
nomination of Dean Stanley to be select preacher in the university 
of Oxford, and against the address in favour of toleration in the 
matter of ritual, foUowed in succession. In 1876 Burgon was 
made dean of C&chester. He died on the 4IJ1 of August 1888. 
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His life was written by Dean £« M. Goulbum (189a). Vehement 
and almost passionate in his convictions, Burgon nevertheless 
possessed a warm and kindly heart. He may ^ described as a 
high churchman of the tyi^ prevalent before the rise of the 
Tractarian school. His extensive collection of transcripts from 
the Greek Fathers, illustrating the text of the New Testament, 
was bequeathed to the British Museum. 

BUROONBT, or Burganet (from Fr. bourguignole, Burgundian 
helmet), a form of light helmet or head-piece, which was in 
vogue in the i6th and 17th centuries. In its normal form the 
burgonet was a large roomy cap with a brim shading the eyes, 
cheek-pieces or flaps, a comb, and a guard for the lick of the 
neck. In many cases a vizor, or other face protection, and a 
chin-piece are found in addition, so that this piece of armour 
is sometimes mistaken for an armet (f.v.), but it can always be 
distinguished by the projecting brim in front. The morion and 
cabasset have no face, cheek or neck protection. The typical 
head-piece of the 17th-century soldier in England and elsewhere 
is a buigonet skull-cap with a straight brim, neck-guard and 
often, in addition, a fixed vizor of three thin iron bars which are 
screwed into, and hang down from, the brim in front of the eyes. 

BURGOS, a province of northern Spain ; bounded on the 
N.E. by Biscay and Alava, E. by Logrono, S.E. by Soria, S. by 
Segovia, S.W. by Valladolid, W. by Palencia, and N.W. by 
^ntander. Pop. (1900) 338,828 ; area, 5480 sq. m. Burgos 
includes the isolated county of Trevino, which is shut in on all 
sides by territory belonging to Alava. The northern and north- 
eastern districts of the province are mountainous, and the 
central and southern form part of the vast and elevat^ plateau 
of Old Castile. The extreme northern region is traversed by 
part of the great Cantabrian chain. Eastwards are the highest 
peaks of the province in the Sierra de la Demanda (with the 
Cerro de San Millan, 6995 ft. high) and in the Sierra de Neila. 
On the eastern frontier, midway between these highlands and 
the Cantabrian chain, two comparatively low ranges, running 
east and west of Pancorbo, leave a gap through which run the 
railway and roads connecting CAstile with the valley of the Ebro. 
This Pancorbo Pass has often been called the “ Iron Gates of 
Castile," as a handful of men could hold it against an army. 
South and west of this spot begins the plateau, generally covered 
with snow in winter, and swept by such cold winds that Burgos is 
considered, with Soria and Segovia, one of the coldest regions of 
the peninsula. The Ebro runs eastwards through the northern 
half of the province, but is not navigable. The Douro, or Duero, 
crosses the southern half, running west-north-west ; it also is 
unnavigable in its upper valley. The other important streams 
are the Pisuerga, flowing south towards Palencia and Valladolid, 
and the Arlanzdn, which flows through Burgos for over 75 m. 

The variations of temperature are great, as from 9® to 20® of 
frost have frequently been recorded in winter, while the mean 
summer temperature is 64® (Fahr.). As but little rain falls in 
summer, and the soil is poor, agriculture thrives only in the 
valleys, especially that of the Ebro. In live-stock, however, 
Burgos is one of the richest of Spanish provinces. Horses, 
mules, asses, goats, cattle and pigs are bred in considerable 
numbers, but the mainstay of the peasantry is sheep-farming. 
Vast ranges of almost uninhabited upland are reserved as 
pasture for the flocks, which at the beginning of the 20th century 
contained more than 500,000 head of sheep. Coal, china-clay 
and salt are obtained in small quantities, but, out of more than 
150 mines registered, only 4 were worked in 1903. The other 
industries of the province are likewise undeveloped, although 
there are many small potteries, stone quarries, tanneries and 
factories for the manufacture of linen and cotton of the coarsest 
despiption. The ancient cloth and woollen industries, for 
which Burgos was famous in the past, have almost disappeared. 
Trade is greatly hindered by the lack of adequate railway 
communication, and even of good roads. The Northern railways 
from Madrid to the French frontier cross the province in the 
central districts; the Valladolid-Bilbao line traverses the 
Cantabrian mountains, in the north ; and the Valladolid-Sara- 
gossa line skirts the Douro vallty, in ^ south. The only 
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lonportaat town in the province is Burgos^ the capital ^pop. 
50^167). Few parts of are poorer ; education makes littie 
progress, and least of aU in the thinly peopled rural districts, 
with their widely scattered hamlets. The peasantry have thus 
every inducement to migrate to the Basque Provinces, Catalonia 
and other relatively prosperous regions ; and consequently the 
population does not increase, despite the excess of births over 
deaths. 

BURGOS, the capital formerly of Old Castile, and since 1833 
of the Spanish province of Burgos, on the river Arlanzdn, and 
on the Northern railways from Madrid to the French frontier. 
Pop. (1900) 30,167. Burgos, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
occupies the lower slopes of a hill crowned by the ruins of an 
ancient citadel. It faces the Arlanzdn, a broad and swift stream, 
with several islands in mid-channel. Three stone bridges lead 
to the suburb of La Vega, on the opposite bank. On all sides, 
except up the castle hill, fine avenues and public gardens are 
laid out, notably the Paseo de la Isla, extending along the river 
to the west. Burgos itself was originally surrounded by a wall, 
of which few fragments remain ; but although its streets and 
broad squares, such as the central Plaza May6r, or Plaza de la 
Constitucion, have often quite a modem appearance, the city 
retains much of its picturesque character, owing to the number 
and beauty of its churches, convents and palaces. Unaffected 
by the industrial activity of the neighbouring Basque Provinces, 
it has little trade apart from the sale of agricultural produce and 
the manufacture of paper and leathern goods. 

But it is rich in architectural and antiquarian interest. The 
citadel was founded in 884 by Diego Rodriguez Porcelos, count 
of Castile ; in the loth century it was held against the kings 
of Leon by Count Fernan Gonzalez, a mighty warrior ; and even 
in 1812 it wa.s successfully defended by a French garrison against 
Lord Wellington and his British troops. Within its walls the 
Spanish national hero, the Cid Campeador, was wedded to 
Ximena of Oviedo in 1074; and Prince Edward of England 
(afterwards King Edward 1.) to Eleanor of Castile in 1254. 
Statues of Porcelos, Gonzalez and the Cid, of Nuno Rasura and 
l.ain Calvo, the first elected magistrates of Burgos, during its 
brief period of republican rule in the loth century, and of the 
emperor Charles V., adorn the massive Arco de ^nta Maria, 
which was erected ^tween 1536 and 1562, and commemorates 
the return of the citizens to their allegiance, after the rebellion 
against Charles V. had been crushed in 1522. The interior of 
this arch serves as a museum. Tradition still points to the 
site of the Cid's birthplace ; and a reliquary preserved in the 
town hall contains his bones, and those of Ximena, brought 
hither after many changes, including a partial transference to 
Sigmaringen in Germany. 

Other noteworthy buildings in Burgos are the late isth century 
Casa del Cord6n, occupied by the captain-general of Old Castile ; 
the Casa de Miranda, which worthily represents the best domestic 
architecture of Spain in the i6th century ; and the barracks, 
hospitals and schools. Burgos is the see of an archbishop, 
whose province comprises the dioceses of Palencia, Pamplona, 
Santander and Tudela. The cathedral, founded in 1221 by 
Ferdinand 111 . of Castile and the English bishop Maurice of 
Burgos, is a fine example of florid Gothic, built of white lime- 
stone (see Architecture, Plate 11 . fig. 65). It was not completed 
until 1567, and the architects princip^y responsible for its 
construction were a Frenchman in the X3th century and a 
German in the 15th. Its cruciform design is almost hidden 
the fifteen chapels added at all angles to riie aisles and transepts, 
by the beautiful X4th -century cloister on the north-west and 
the archiepiscopal palace on the south-west. Over the three 
central doorways of the main or western fa^e rise two lofty 
and graceful towers. Maxty of the monuments within the 
cathedral are of considerable artistic and historical interest. 
The chapel of Corpus Christi contains the chest which the Od 
is said to have ^ed witii sand and subsequently pawned for a 
laxge sum to the credulous Jews of Burgos, the legend adds 
th at he redeemed his pledge. In the aisleless Gothic church of 
Santa Agueda, or Santa Gad6a, tradition relates that the Cid 


compelkd Alphonao VL of Leon, before hii accessum to the throne 
of entile in 1072, to swear that he was innocent of the murder 
of Sancho his brother and predecessor on the throne. San 
Esteban, completed between xs8o and 1350, and San NkoMs, 
dating from 1505, are small Gothic chur^es, eadi with a fine 
sculptured doorway. Many of the convents of BurgM have been 
destroyed, and those which survive He chiefly outside the city. 
At the end of the Paseo de la Isla stands the nunnery of Santa 
Maria la Real de las Huelgas, originally a summer pali^ {hudgu, 
** pleasure-ground ’*) of the kings of Castile. In 1x87 it was 
transformed into a Cistercian convent by Alphonsq VlIL, who 
invested the abbess with almost royal prerogatives, including 
the power of life and death, and al^lute rule over more than 
fifty villages. Alphonso and his wife Eleanor, daughter pf Henry 
11. of England, are buried here. The Cartuja de Miraflores, a 
Carthusian convent, founded by John II. of Castile (1406-14^), 
lies 2 m. south-east of Burgos. Its church contains a monument 
of exceptional beauty, carved by Gil de Silog in the 15th century, 
for the tomb of John and his second wife, Isabella of Portugal. 
The convent of San Pedro de Cardena, 7 m. south-east of Buigoi, 
was the original burial-place of the Cid, in 1099, and of Ximena, 
in 1104. About 50 m. from the city is the abl^ of Silos, which 
appears to have been founded under the Visigothic kings, as 
early as the 6th century. It was restored in 919 by Fernan 
Gonzalez, and in the nth century became celebrated throughout 
Europe, under the rule of St Dominic or Domingo. It was 
reoccupied in t88o by French Benedictine monks. 

The known history of Burgos begins in 884 with the foundation 
of the citadel. From that time forward it steadily increased 
in importance, reaching the height of its prosperity in the isth 
century, when, alternately with Toledo, it was occupied as a royal 
residence, but rapidly declining when the court was finidly 
removed to Madrid in 1560. Being on one of the principal 
military roads of the kingdom, it suffered severely during the 
Peninsular War. In x8o8 it was the scene of the defeat of the 
Spanish army by the French under Marshal Soult. It was 
unsuccessfully besieged by Wellington in 1812, but was sur- 
rendered to him at the opening of the campaign of the following 
year. 

Of the extensive Htcrattire relating to Burgos, much remains 
unedited and in manuscript. A genera description of the city and 
its monuments is jnven by A. Llacayo y Santa Maria in Burgos, 
(Burgos. 1889). See also AvchiUctufM, Sculptural and PtclursMOua 
Studies in Burgos and its Neighbourhood, a valuable series of arcni- 
tectural drawings in folio, by J. B. Waring (London, 1832). The 
following are monographs on particular buildings : —Historia de la 
Catedral de Burgos, 6^., by P. Orcajo (Burgos, 1836) ; Et Castillo 
de Burgos, by £. dc Oliver-Copons (Barcelona, X093) ; La Real 
Cartuja de Miraflores, by F. Tarin y Juaneda (Burgos, 1896). For 
the history of the city see En Burgos, by V. Balagu^r (Burgos, 1893) ; 
Burgos en las comunidades de Castilla and Cosas de la vieja Burgos, 
both by A. Salv 4 (Burgos, 1893 and 1892). The following relate Mth 
to the city and to the provmce of Burgos : — Burgos, 6*c., Iw R. 
Amador dc los Rios, in the scries entitled EspaHa (Barcelona, 1888) ; 
Burgos y su frovinda, anon. (Vitoria, 1898); Intentodeun diceionario 
biogrdflw y oibliogrdfico de autores de la prov. de Burgos, by M. Ani- 
barro and M. Rives (Madrid, 1890). 

BURGOYNE, JOHN (1722-1792), English general and 
dramatist, entered the army at an early age. In 1743 he made 
a runaway marriage with a daughter of the earl of Derby, bat 
soon had to sell his commission to meet his debts, after whidi 
he lived abroad for seven years. By Lord Derby^s interest 
Burgoyne was then reinstate at the outbreak of ^e Seven 
Years’ War, and in 1758 he became captain and Ueutenaxit- 
colonel in ^ foot guards. In 1758-1759 He participated in 
expeditions made against the French coast, and in the latter 
year he was instrumental in introducing light cavalry into the 
British army. The two regiments then formed were commanded 
by Eliott (afterwards Lord Heathfidd) and Burgoyne. In 1761 
he sat in parliament for Midhurst, and in the following year 
he served as brigadier-general in Portu^, winning particular 
distinction by his capture of Valencia d^Alcantara and of ViHi 
Velha. In 1768 he became M.P. for Preston, and for the neict 
few years he occuined himself chiefly with his parliamentary 
duties, in which he was remarkable for hb general ootipokemiew 
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and, in particular, for his attacks on Lord Clive. At the same 
time he devoted much attention to art and drama (his first play. 
The Maid of the Oaks, being produced by Garrick in 1775), and 
gambled recklessly. In the army he had by this time b^ome a 
major-general, and on the outbreak of the American War of 
Independence he was appointed to a command. In 1777 he 
was at the head of the British reinforcements desired for the 
invasion of the colonies from Canada. In this disastrous ex- 
pedition he gained possession of Ticonderoga (for which he was 
made a lieutenant-general) and Fort Edward ; but, pushing on, 
was detached from his communications with Canada, and hemmed 
in by a superior force at Saratoga (q.v.). On the 17th of October 
his troops, about 3500 in number, laid down their arms. The 
success was the greatest the colonists had yet gained, and it 
proved the turning-point in the war. The indignation in England 
against Burgoyne was great, but perhaps unjust. He returned 
at once, with the leave of the American general, to defend his 
conduct, and demanded, but never obtained, a trial. He was 
deprived of his regiment and a governorship which he held. 
In 1782, however, when his political friends came into office, 
he was restored to his rank, given a colonelcy, and made com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland and a privy councillor. After the 
fall of the Rockingham government in 1783, Burgoyne withdrew 
more and more into private life, his last public service being his 
participation in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. In his 
latter years he was principally occupied in literary and dramatic 
work. His comedy. The Heiress, which appeared in 1786, ran 
through ten editions within a year, and was translated into 
several foreign tongues. He died suddenly on the 4th of June 
1792. General Burgoyne, whose wife died in June 1776 during 
his absence in Cajiada, had several natural children (bom 
between 1782 and 1788) by Susan Caulfield, an opera singer, 
one of whom became Field Marshal Sir J. F. Burgoyne. His 
Dramatic and Poetical Works appeared in two vols., 1808. 

See E. B. do Fonblunque, Political and Military Episodes from the 
Life and Correspondence of Eight Hon, J. Burgoyne (1876) ; and W. L. 
Stone, Campaign of LieiU,-Gen. J. Burgoyne, &c. (Albany, N.Y,, 1877). 

BURGOYNE, SIR JOHN FOX, Bart. (1782-1871), British 
field marshal, was an illegitimate son of General John Burgoyne 
(q*v,). He was educated at Eton and Woolwich, obtained his 
commission in 1798, and served in x8oo in the Mediterranean. 
In 1805, when serving on the staff of General Fox in Sicily, he 
was promoted second captain. He accompanied the unfortunate 
Egyptian expedition of 1807, and was with Sir John Moore in 
Sweden in 1808 and in Portugal in 1808-9. In the Corunna 
campaign Burgoyne held the very responsible position of chief 
of engineers with the rear-guard of the British army (see 
Peninsular War). He was with Wellesley at the Dopro in 
1809, and was promoted captain in the same year, after which 
he was engaged in the cf)n8tniction of the lines of Torre.s Vedras 
in 1810. He blew up Fort Concepcion on the river Turones, and 
was present at Busaco and Torres Vedras. In i8ii he was em- 
ployed in the unsuccessful siege of Bodajoz, and in 1812 he won 
successively the brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel, for his 
skilful performance of engineer duties at the historic sieges of 
Gudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, He was present in the some year 
(1812) at the siege and battle of Salamanca, and after the battle 
of Vittoria in 1813 he Ixecame commanding engineer on Lord 
Wellington’s staff. At the close of the war he received the C.B., 
a reward which, he justly considered, was not commensurate 
with his services. In 1814-18x5 he served at New Orleans and 
Mobile. Burgoyne was largely employed, during the long peace 
w^ch followed Waterloo, in other public duties as well as 
military work. He sat on numerous ^mmissions, and served 
for fifteen years as chairman of the Irish board of public works. 
He became a major-pcneral and K.C.B. in 1838, and inspector- 

C ral of fortifications in 1845. In 1851 & was promoted 
cnant-gcncral, and in the following year received the G.C.B. 
When the Qimean War broke out he accompanied Lord Raglan’s 
headquarters to the Eut, superintended the disembarkation 
at Old Fort, and was in effect the principal engineer adviser 
to the BngliMi commander during the first part of the siege of 


Sevastopol. He was recalled early in 1855, nnd though he was 
at first bitterly criticized by the public for his part in the earlier 
and unsucces^ul operations against the fortress the wisdom of 
his advice was ultimately recognized. In 1856 he was created a 
baronet, and promoted to the full rank of general. In 1858 he 
was present at the second funeral of Napoleon I. as Queen 
Victoria’s representative, and in 1865 he was made constable 
of the Tower of London. Three years later, on resigning his 
post os in^ctor-general of fortifications, he was made a field 
marshal. Parliament granted him, at the same time, a pension 
of £1500. He died on the 7th of October 1871, a year after the 
tragic death of his only son, Captain Hugh Talbot Burgoyne, 
V.C. (1833-1870), who was in command of H.M.S. “ Captain ’’ 
when that vessel went down in the Bay of Biscay (September 
7> 1870). 

See Life and Correspondence of E.M, Sir John Fox Burgoyne 
(edited by Lt.-Col. Hon. G. Wrottealey, R.E., London, 1873) ; 
Sir Francis Head, A Sketch of the Life and Death of F.M. Sir John 
Burgoyne (London, 1872) ; Military Opinions of General Sir John 
Burgoyne (ed. Wrottesley, London. 1850), a collection of the most 
important of Burgoyne’s contributions to military literature. 

BURGRAVE, the Eng. form, derived through the Fr., of the 
Ger. Burggraf and Flem. burg or hurch-graeve (med. Lat. bun- 
gravius or burgicomes), i.e. count of a castle or fortified town. 
The title is equivalent to that of castellan (I^t. castellanus) or 
chdtelain (q.v,). In Germany, owing to the peculiar conditions of 
the Empire, though the office of burgrave had become a sinecure 
by the end of the i3tb century, the title, as borne by feudal 
nobles havii^ the status of princes of the Empire, obtained a 
quasi-royal significance. It is still included among the subsidiary 
titles of several sovereign princes ; and the king of Prussia, whose 
ancestors were burgraves of Nuremberg for over 200 years, is still 
styled burgrave of Nuremberg. 

BURGRED, king of Mercia, succeeded to the throne in 852, and 
in 852 or 853 called upon iEthelwulf of Wessex to aid him in 
subduing the North Welsh. The request was granted and the 
campaign proved successful, the alliance being sealed by the 
marriage of Burgred to iEthelswith, daughter of iEthelwulf. In 
868 the Mercian king appealed to iEthelred and Alfred for 
assistance against the Danes, who were in possession of Notting- 
ham. The armies of Wessex and Mercia did no serious fighting, 
and the Danes were allowed to remain through the winter. In 874 
the march of the Danes from Lindsey to Repton drove Burgred 
from his kingdom. He retired to Rome and died there. 

See Saxon Chronicle (Earle and Plummer), years 852-853, 868, 874. 

BURGUNDIO, sometimes erroneously styled Burgundius, an 
I l£dian jurist of the 12th century. He was a professor at the 
university of Paris, and assisted at the I^teran Council in 1179, 
dying at a very advanced age in 1194. He was a distinguished 
Greek scholar, and is believed on the authority of Odofredus to 
have translated into Latin, soon after the Pandects were brought 
to Bologna, the various Greek fragments which occur in them, 
with the exception of those in the 27th book, the translation of 
which has been attributed to Modestinus. The Latin translations 
ascribed to Burgundio were received at "Bologna as an integral 
part of the text of the Pandects, and form part of that known as 
The Vulgate in distinction from the Florentine text. 

BURGUNDY. The name of Bui^mdy (Fr. Bourgogne, Lat. 
Burgundia) has denoted very diverse political and geographical 
areas at different periods of history and as used by different 
writers. The name is derived from the Burgundians (Burgundi, 
Burgondiones), a people of Germanic origin, who at ffist settled 
between the Oder and the Vistula. In consequence of wars 
against the Alamanni, in which the latter had the advantage, the 
Burgundians, after having taken part in the great invasion of 
Radagaisus in 407, were obliged in 41 1 to tal^ refuge m Gaul, 
under the leadership of their chief Gundicar. Under the tiUe of 
allies of the Romans, they established themselves in certain 
cantons of the Sequani and of upper Germany, receiving a part of 
the lands, houses and serfs tlwt belonged to the inhabitants. 
Thus was founded the first kingdom of Burgundy, the boundaries 
of which were widened at different times by Gundicar and his son 
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Gunderic; its chief towns being Vienne» Lyons, Besan^on, 
Geneva, Autun and Mftton. Gundibald (d. 516), grandson of 
Gunderic, is famous for his codification of the Burgundian law, 
known con^uently as Lex Gundobada, in French Loi Gombeiie. 
His son Sigismund, who was canonized by the church, founded 
the abbey of St Maurice at Agaunum. But, incited thereto by 
Gotilda, the daughter of Chilperic (a brother of Gundibald, and 
assassinated by him), the Merovingian kings attacked Burgundy. 
An attempt made in 534 by Clodomer was unsuccessful; but in 534 
Clotaire (Chlothachar) and his brothers possessed themselves of 
the lands of Gundimar, brother and successor of Sigismund, and 
divided them between them. In 561 the kingdom of Burgundy 
was reconstructed by Guntram, son of Clotaire I., and until 613 
it formed a separate state under the government of a prince of the 
Merovingian family. 

After 613 Burgundy was one of the provinces of the Frankish 
kingdom, but in the redistributions that followed the reign of 
C'harlemagne the various parts of the ancient kingdom had 
different fortunes. In 843, by the treaty of Verdun, Autun, 
Chalon, M&con, Langres, &c., were apportioned to Charles the 
Bald, and Lyons with the country beyond the Saone to Lothair 1 . 
On the death of the latter the duchy of Lyons (Lyonnais and 
Viennois) was given to Charles of Provence, and the diocese of 
Besanpon with the country beyond the Jura to Lothair, king 
of Lorraine. In 879 Boso founded the kingdom of Provence, 
wrongly called the kingdom of Cisjuran Burgundy, which 
extended to Lyons, and for a short time as far as Macon (see 
Provence). 

In 888 the kingdom of Juran Burgundy was founded by 
Rudolph L, son of Conrad, count of Auxerre, and the German 
king Arnulf could not succeed in expelling the usurper, whose 
authority was recognized in the diocese of Besan9on, Basel, 
Lausanne, Geneva and Sion. For a short time his son and 
successor Rudolph 11 . (912-937) disputed the crown of Italy with 
Hugh of Provence, but finally abandoned his claims in exchange 
for the ancient kingdom of Provence, i.e. the country bounded by 
the Rh6ne, the Alps and the Mediterranean. His successor, 
Conrad the Peaceful (937-^93), whose sister Adelaide married Otto 
the Great, was hardly more than a vassal of the German kii^s. 
The last king of Burgundy, Rudolph III. (993-1032), being 
deprived of all but a shadow of power by the development of the 
secular and ecclesiastical aristocracy — especially by that of the 
powerful feudal houses of the counts of Burgundy (see Franche- 
ComtA), Savoy and Provence — died without issue, bequeathing 
his lands to the emperor Conrad II. Such was the origin of the 
imperial rights over the kingdom designated after the 13th 
century as the kingdom of Arles, which extended over a part of 
what is now Switzerland (from the Jura to the Aar), and included 
Franche-Comt^, Lyonnais, Dauphin^, Savoy and Provence. 

The name of Burgundy now gradually beaime restricted to the 
countship of that name, which included the district between the 
Jura and the Saone, in later times called Franche-Comt^, and to 
the duchy which had been created by the CArolingian kings in the 
portion of Burgundy that had remained French, with the object 
of resisting Boso. This duchy had been granted to Boso’s 
brother, Richard the Justiciary, count of Autun. It comprised at 
first the countships of Autun, M&con, Chalon-sur-Sadne, Lances, 
Nevers, Auxerre and Sens, but its boundaries and designations 
changed many times in the course of the loth centuiy. Duke 
Henry died ui 1002 ; and in 1015, after a war which lasted 
thirteen years, the French king Robert II. reunited the duchy to 
his kingdom, despite the opposition of Otto William, count of 
Burgundy, and gave it to his son Henry, afterwards King Henry I. 
As king of France, the latter in 103a bestowed the duchy upon 
his brother Robert, from whom sprang that first ducal house of 
Burgundy which fiourished until 1361. A grandson of this 
Robert, who went to Spain to fight the Arabs, became the 
founder of the kingdom of Portugal ; but in general the first 
Capet dttl^ of Burgundy were pacific princes who took little 
part in the polttieal events of their time, or in that rdigioiu 
movement wmch was so marked in Burgun<fy , at Quny to begin 
with, afterwards among the disciples of William of St B6mgne 


of Dijon, and later still among the monks of Ctteaux* la the lath 
and 13th centuries we may mention Duke Hugh III. (ii6a*-ii93), 
who played an active part in the wars that marked the beginning 
of Philip Augustus’s reign ; Odo (Eudes) III. (1x93*^x218), one of 
Philip Augustus’s prinapal supporters in his struggle with King 
John of England ; Hugh IV. (X3i8**xa7a), who acquired the 
countships of Chfilon and Auxorme ; Robert II. (127 3-1 309), one 
of whose daughters, Maigaret, married Louis X. of France, and 
another, Jeanne, Philip of Valois ; Odo (Eudes) IV. (13x5-1350), 
who gained the countship of Artois in right of hb wife, Jeanne of 
France, daughter of Philip V. the Tall and of Jeanne, cbmten of 
Burgundy. 

In 1361, on the death of Duke Philip de Rouvres) sonof Jeanne 
of Auvergne and Boulogne, who had married the second time 
John II. of France, sumamed the Good, the duchy of Hiitgundy 
returned to the crown of France. In ,1363 John gave it, with 
hereditary rights, to his son Philip, sumamed the Bold, thus 
founding that second Capet house of Burgundy which filled such 
an important place in the history of France during the X4th and 
15th centuries, acquiring as it did a territorial power which 
proved redoubtable to the kingship itself. By his marriage with 
Margaret of Flanders Philip ^ded to his duchy, on the death 
of his father-in-law, Louis of Male, in 1384, the countships of 
Burgundy and Flanders ; and in the same year he purewed 
the countship of Charolais from John, count of Armagnac. On 
the death of Charles V. in 1380 Pmlip and his brothers, the dukes 
of Anjou and Berry, had possessed themselves of the regency, and 
it was he who led Charles VI. against the rebellious Flemings, over 
whom the young king gained the victory of Roosebeke in 1383. 
Momentarily deprived of power durii^ the period of the “ Mar- 
mousets’ ” government, he devoted himself to the administration 
of his own dominions, establishing in 1386 an audit-office {chambre 
des comptes) at Dijon and another at Lille. In 1396 he refused 
to take part personally in the expedition against the Turks 
which ended in the disaster of Nicopolis, and would only send 
his son John, then count of Nevers. In 1393 the king’s madness 
caused Philip’s recall to power along with the other princes of 
the blood, and from this time dates that hostility between the 
party of Burgundy and the party of Orleans which was to 
become so intense when in May 1404 Duke Philip had been 
succeeded by his son, John the Fearless. 

In 1407 the latter caused the assassination of his political 
rival, Louis of Orleans, the king’s brother. Forced to quit 
Paris for a time, he soon returned, supported in particular by 
the gild of the butchers and by the university. The monk 
Jean Petit pronounced an apology for the murder (1408). 

The victory of Hasbain which John achieved on the 23rd of 
September 1408 over the Li^geois, who had attacked his brother- 
in-law, John of Bavaria, bishop of Li6ge, still further strengthened 
his power and reputation, and during the following years the 
struggle between the Burgundians and the partisans of the duke 
of Orleans — or Armagnocs, as tl^ were called-~went on with 
varying results. In 1413 a reaction took place in Paris ; John 
the Fearless was once more expelled from the capitd, and only 
returned there in 1418, thanks to the treason of Perrinet Lederc, 
who yielded up the town to him. In 2419, just when he wm 
thinking of mining advances towards the p^y of the dauphin 
(Charles VII.), he was assassinated by members of ihaX party, 
during an interview between himself and the dauphin at the 
bridge of Montereau. 

This event inclined the new duke of Burgundy, Philip 
Good, towards an allianoe with England. In 1420 he signed 
tht treaty of Troyes, which recognized Henry V. as the legitimate 
successor of Charles VI. ; in 1423 he gave his sister Anne in 
marriage to John, duke of Bedford ; during the following 
years Hie Burgundian troops sui^rted the English pretender. 
But a dispute between him and the Ei^Ush concming the 
succession in Hainaut, their refusal to permit the town of Orieans 
to place itself under Iw rule, and the defeats sustainiid by them, 
all combined to embroil him with his allies, and in X43« he 
concluded the treaty of Arras with Charles VIL The king 
relieved the duke of aU homage for his estates duringhis lifetime, 
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and ga^ tip to him the countships of M(icon, Auxerre, Bar-sur- 
Seme and Ponthicu ; and, reserving the rijfht of redemption, 
the towns of the Somme (Roye, Montdidicr, P^ronne, &c.). 
^ides this Philip had acquired Brabant and Holland in 1433 
as the inheritance of his mother. He gave an asylum to the 
dauphin Louis when exiled from Charles VII /s court, but 
refused to assist him against his father, and henceforth rarely 
intervened in French affairs. He busied himself particularly 
with the administration of his state, founding the university 
of Ddle, having records made of Burgundian customs, and 
seeking to develop the commerce and industries of Flanders. 
A friend to letters and the arts, he was the protector of writers 
like Olivier de la Marche, and of sculptors of the school of Dijon. 
He also desired to revive ancient chivalry as he conceived it, 
and in 1429 founded the order of the Golden Fleece ; while during 
the last years of his life he devoted himself to the preparation 
of a crusade against the Turks. Neither these plans, however, 
nor his liberality, prevented his leaving a well-filled treasury 
and enlarged dominions when he died in 1467. 

Philip’s successor was his son by his thii^ wife, Isabel of 
Portugal, Charles, sumamed the Bold, count of Charolois, born 
in 1433. To him his father had practically abandoned his 
authority during his last years. Charles had taken an active 
part in the so-called wars “ for the public weal,” and in the 
coalitions of nobles against the king which were so frequent 
during the first years of l^uis XL’s reign. His struggle against 
the king is especially marked by the interview at P^ronne in 
1468, when the king had to confirm the duke in his possession 
of the towns of the Somme, and by a fruitless attempt which 
Charles the Bold made on Beauvais in 1472. Charles sought 
above all to realize a scheme already planned by his father. 
This was to annex territory which would reunite Burgundy with 
the northern group of her possessions (Flanders, Brabant, &c.), 
and to obtain the emperor’s recognition of the kingdom of 

Belgian Gaul.” In 1469 he bought the landgraviate of Alsace 
and the countship of Ferrette from the archduke Sigismund of 
Austria, and in 1473 the aged duke Arnold ceded the duchy of 
Gelderland to him. In the same year he had an interview at 
Trier with the emperor Frederick III., when he offered to give 
his daughter and heiress, Mary of Burgundy, in marriage to the 
emperor’s son Maximilian in exchange for the concession of the 
royal title. But the emperor, uneasy at the ambition of the 
” grand-duke of the West,” did not pursue the negotiations. 

Meanwhile the tyranny of the duke’s lieutenant Peter von 
Hagenbach, who was established at Ferrette as governor (grand 
hailli or Landvogt) of Upper Alsace, had brought about an 
insurrection. The Swiss supported the cause of their allies, the 
inhabitants of the free towns of Alsace, and Duke Ren^ II. of 
Lorraine also declared war against Charles. In 1474 the Swiss 
invaded Franchc-Comt6 and achieved the victory of H^ricourt. 
In 147*; Charles succeeded in conquering Lorraine, but an 
expedition against the Swiss ended in the defeat of Grandson 
(February 1476). In the same year the duke was again beaten 
at Morat, and the Burgundian nobles had to abandon to the 
victors a considerable amount of booty. Finally the duke of 
I^rraine returned to his dominions ; Charles advanced against 
him, but on the 6th of January 1477 he was defeated and killed 
before Nancy. 

By his wife,IsatMllaof Bourbon, he only left a daughter, Ma^, 
and Louis XI. claimed possession of her inheritance as guardian 
to the young princess. He succeeded in ^tting himself acknow- 
ledged in the duchy and countship of Burgundy, which were 
occupied by French gwrrisons. But Maiy, alarmed by this 
annexation, and by the insurrection at GItent (secretly fomented 
by Louis), decided to marry the archduke Maximilian of Austria, 
to whom she had already been promised (August 1477), and 
hostilities soon broke out between the two princes. Mary died 
through a fall from her horse in March 14S3, and in the same 
year & treaty of Arras confirmed Louis XI. in possession of the 
duchy. Frani^e-Comt^ and Artois were to form the dowry of 
the httk Margaret of Burgundy, daughter of Ma^ and Maxi- 
milian, who was promised in marriage to the dauphin. As to the 


lands proceeding from the succession of Charles the Bold, which 
had returned to the Empire (Brabant, Hainaut, Limburg, Namur, 
Gelderland, &c.), they constituted the “ Circle of Burgundy ” 
from 1513 onwai^. 

We know that the title of duke of Burgundy was revived in 
1683 for a short time by Louis XIV. in favour of his grandson 
Louis, the pupil of F6nelon. But from the i6th to the i8th 
century Burgundy constituted a militar>' government bounded 
on the north by Champagne, on the south by Lyonnais, on the 
east by Franche-Comt6, on the west by Bourbonnais and Niver- 
nais. It comprised Dtjonnais, Autunois, Auxois, and the pays 
de la montagne or Country of the Mountain (Ch&tillon-sur-Seine), 
with the “ counties ” of Chalonnais, M&connais, Auxerrois and 
Bar-sur-Seine, and, so far as administration went, the annexes 
of Bresse, Bugey, Valromey and the country of Gex. Burgundy 
was a pays d'iiais. The estates, whose privileges the dukes at 
first, and later Louis XL, had to swear to maintain, had their 
assembly at Dijon, usually under the presidency of the governor 
of the province, the bishop of Autun as representing the clergy, 
and the mayor of Dijon representing the third estate. In the 
judiciary point of view the greater part of Burgundy depended 
on the parlcment of Dijon ; but Auxerrois and M&connais were 
amenable to the parlement of Paris. 

See also U. Plancher, Histoire gin^ale et paniculUre de Boufgagne 
(Dijon. 1739-1781, 4 voLs. 8vo) ; Court^p^e, Description gMrale et 
particuliHre du ducM de Bourgogne (Dijon, 1774-1785, 7 vols. 8vo) ; 
O. Jahn, Geschickte der Burgundionen (Halle, 1874, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
E. Petit dc Vaiissc, Histoire des dues de Bourgogne de la race capitienne 
(Pans. 1885-IQ05, 9 vols. 8vo) ; B. dc Barante, Htstoire des dues 
de Bourgogne de la matson de Valois (Paris, 1833-1836, 13 vols. 8vo) ; 
the marquis Leon E. S. 1 . de 1 -aliorde, Les Dues de Bourgogne : Etudes 
sur les iettres, les arts et Vindustrie pendant le A'L* siMe (Paris. 1849- 
1851, 3 vols. 8vo). (R. Po.) 

BURHANPUR, a town of British India in the Nimar district 
of the Central Provinces, situated on the north bank of the river 
Tapti, 310 m. N.E. of Bombay, and 2 m. from the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway station of Lalbagh. It was founded in 
A.D. 1400 by a Mahommedan prince of the Farukhi dynasty of 
Khandesh, whose successors held it for 200 years, when the 
Farukhi kingdom was annexed to the empire of Akbar. It 
formed the chief seat of the government of the Deccan provinces 
of the Mogul empire till Shah Jahan removed the capital to 
Aurangabad in 1635. Burhanpur was plundered in 1685 by 
the Mahrattas, and repeated battles were fought in its neigh- 
bourhood in the struggle between that race and the Mussulmans 
for the supremacy of India. In 1739 the Mahommedans finally 
yielded to the demand of the Mahrattas for a fourth of the 
revenue, and in 1760 the Nizam of the Deccan ceded Burhanpur 
to the peshwa, who in 1778 transferred it to Sindhia. In the 
Mahratta War the army under General Wellesley, afterwards 
the duke of W’ellington, took Burhanpur (1803), but the treaty 
of the same year restored it to Sindhia. It remained a portion 
of Sindhia’s dominions till 1860-1861, when, in consequence of 
certain territorial arrangements, the town and surrounding 
estates were ceded to the British government. Under the 
Moguls the city covered an area of about 5 sq. m., and was about 
loi m, in circumference. In the AinA-Akbari it is described as 
a ” large city, with many gardens, inhabited by all nations, and 
abounding with handicraftsmen.” Sir Thomas Roe, who visited 
it in 1614, found that the houses in the town were ” only mud 
cottages, except the prince’s house, the chan’s and some few 
others.” In i86s-i8& the city contained 8000 houses, w'ith a 
! population of 34,137, which had decreased to 33,343 in 1901. 
Burhanpur is celebrated for its muslins, flower^ silks, and 
brocades, which, according to Tavernier, who visited it in 1668, 
were exported in great quantities to Persia, Egypt, Ttirkey, 
Russia and Poland. The gold and silver wires used in the manu- 
facture of these fabrics are drawn with considerable care and 
skill ; and in order to secure the purity of the metals employed 
for their composition, the wire-drawing under the native rule 
was done under government inspection. The town of Burhanpur 
and its manufactures were long on the decline, but during recent 
times have made a slight recoveiy. The buildings of mterest 
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In ^ town are a palace^ built by Akbar^ called the Lai Kila | 
or the Red Fort^ and the Jama Masjid or Great Mosque, built | 
by Ali Khan, one of the Farukhi dynasty, in 1588. A consider- 
ate number of Boras, a class of commercial Mahommedans, 
reside here. 

BURL or Bure, in Norse mythology, the grandfather of Odin. 
In the creation of the world he was t^m from the rocks, licked 
by the cow Andhumla (darkness). He was the father of Bor, and 
the latter, wedded to totla, the daughter of the giant Bol^om 
(evil), be<^e the father of Odin, the Scandinavian Jove. 

BURIAL and BURIAL ACTS (in O. Eng. byrgds, whence 
byrielsy wrongly taken as a plural, and so Mid. Eng. buryd, from 
O. Eng. hyrgan, properly to protect, cover, to bury). The main 
lines of the law of burial in England may stated very shortly. 
Every person has the right to be buried in the churchyard or 
burifiJ ground of the parish where he dies, with the exception of 
executed felons, who are buried in the precincts of the prison 
or in a place appointed by the home office. At common law the 
person under whose roof a death takes place has a duty to provide 
for the body being carried to the grave decently covered ; and 
the executors or legal representatives of the deceased are ^und 
to bury or dispose of the body in a manner becoming the estate 
of the deceased, according to their discretion, and they arc not 
bound to fulfil the wishes he may have expressed in this respect. 
The disposal must be such as will not expose the body to viola- 
tion, or offend the feelings or endanger the health of the living ; 
and cremation under proper restrictions is allowable. In the 
case of paupers dying in a parish house, or shipwrecked persons 
whose bodies are cast ashore, the overseers or guardians are 
responsible for their burial ; and in the case of suicides the coroner 
has a similar duty. The expenses of burial are payable out of 
the deceased’s estate in priority to all other debts. A huslmnd 
liable for the maintenance of his wife is liable for her funeral 
expenses ; the parents for those of their children, if they have 
the means of paying. Legislation has principally affected (i) 
places of burial, (2) mode of burial, (3) fees for burial, and (4) 
disinterment. 

I. The overcrowded state of churchyards and burial grounds 
gradually led to the passing of a group of statutes known as 
the Burial Acts, extending from 1852 up to 1900. By these acts 
a general system was set up, the aim of which was to remedy 
the existing deficiencies of accommodation by providing new 
burial grounds and closing old ones which should be dangerous 
to health, and to establish a central authority, the home office 
(now for most purposes the Local Government Board) to .super- 
intend all burial grounds with a view to the protection of the 
public health and the maintenance of public decency in burials. 
The Local Government Board thus has the power to obtain by 
order in council the closing of any burial ground it thinks fit, 
while its consent is necessary to the opening of any new burial 
ground ; and it also has power to direct inspection of any burial 
ground or cemetery, and to regulate burials in common graves 
in statutory cemeteries and to compel persons in charge of vaults 
or places of burial to take steps necessary for preventing their 
becoming dangerous or injurious to health. The vestry of any 
parish, whether a common-law or ecclesiastica] one, was thus 
authorized to provide itself with a new burial ground, if its exist- 
ing one was no longer available ; such ground might be wholly 
or partly consecrated, and chapels might be provided for the 
performance of burial service. The ground was put under the 
management of a burial board, consisting of ratepayers elected 
by the vestry, and the consecrated portion of it took the place of 
the churchyard in all respects. Disused churchyards and burial 
grounds m the metropolis may be used as open spaces for recrea- 
tion, and only buildmgs for religious purposes can be built on 
them (1881, 1884, T887). The Local Government Act 1894 
introduced a cha^e into the government of burial grounds 
(consequoit on the general change made in parochial government) 
by transferring, or a^wing to transferred, the powers, duties, 
property and UabiUties of the burial boards in urban districts 
to the district councils, and in rural parishes to the p^sh 
coundb ai»d parish meetings ; and by allowing rural parishes 
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to adopt the Burials Acts, and provide and maniM new burial 
grounds by iht parish council, or a burial board dected by the 
parish meeting. 

a. The mode of burial is a matter of ecclesiMtical cognizan^ ; 
in the case of churchyards and elsewhere it is in the discretioii 
of the owners of the burial ground. The Local Government 
Board now makes reg^ations for burials in burid grounds 
provided under the Burial Acts ; for cemeteries {^vided under 
the Public Health Act 1879. Private cemeteries and burial 
grounds make their own regulations. Burial may now take 
place cither with or without a religious service in>4X>n8ecrated 
ground. Before 1880 no body could be buried m consecrated 
ground except with the service of the Church, which the incum- 
bent of the parish or a person authorized by him was bound to 
perform ; but the canons and prayer-book refused the use of the 
office for excommunicated persons, majori ixcommunicaUoney for 
some grievous and notorious crime, and no person able to testify 
of his repentance, unbaptized persons, and persons against 
whom a verdict of felo de se had been found. But by the 
Burial Laws Amendment Act i88o, the bodies of persons entitled 
to be buried in parochial burial grounds, whether churchyai^s 
or graveyards, may be buried there, on proper notice being 
given to the minister, without the performance of the serrice 
of the Church of Ei^land, and either without any religious 
service or with a Christian and orderly religious service at the 
grave, which may be conducted by any person invited to do so 
by the person in charge of the funeral. Clergymen of the Church 
of England are also by the act allowed, but are not obliged, to 
use the burial service in any unconsecrated burial ground or 
cemetery, or building therein, in any case in which it could be 
used in consecrated ground. In cases where it may not be so 
used, and where such is the wish of those in charge of the service, 
the clergy may use a form of service approved by the bishop 
without being liable to any ecclesiMtical or temporal penalty. 
Except as altered by this act, it is still the law that “ the Church 
knows no such indecency as putting a body into consecrated 
ground without the service bei^ at the same time performed ” ; 
and nothing in the act authorizes the use of the service on the 
burial of a felo de se, which, however, may take place in any way 
allowed by the act of 1880. The propw performance of the 
burial office is provided for by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act 1874. Statutory provision is made by the criminal law in 
this act for the preservation of order in burial grounds and 
protection of funeral services. 

3. Fees are now payable by custom or under statutory powers 
on all burials. In a churchyard the parson must perform tl» 
office of burial for parishioners, even if the customary fee is 
denied, and it is doubtful who is liable to pay it. The custom 
must ht immemorial and invariable. If not disputed, its pay- 
ment can be enforced in the ecclesiastical court ; if disputed, 
its validity must be tried by a temporal court. A special rantract 
for the payment of an annual fee in the case of a non-parishioner 
can be enforced in the latter court. In the case of paupers and 
shipwrecked persons the fees are payable 1^ the parish. In 
other parochial burial grounds and cemeteries the duties and 
rights to fees of the meumbents, clerks and sextons of the 
parishes for which the ground has been provided arc the same 
as in burials in the churchyard. Burial authorities may fix the 
fees payable in such grounds, subject to the approval of the 
home secretary ; but the fees for services rendered by ministers 
of religion and sextons must be the same in the consecrated as 
in the unconsecrated part of the burial ground, and no incumbent 
of a parish or a clerk may receive any fee upon buri^ except 
for services rendered by them (act of 1900). ^ burials undiCT 
the act of 1880 the same fees are payable as if the burial had 
taken place with the service of the Church. 

4. A corpse is not the subject of property, nor capable of 
holding property. If interred in consecrated ^und, it is under 
the protection of the ecclesiastical court ; if in unconsecrated, 
it is under that of the temporal court. In the fon^ case it is 

: an eedesiastiad offence, and in either case it is a mis- 
I demeanour, to disinter or remove it without proper authorityi 
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whatever the motive for such an act may be. Such projxr 
authority is (i) a faculty from the ordinary, where it is to be 
removed from one consecrated place of bunal to another, and 
this is often done on sanitary grounds or to meet the wi^es of 
relatives, and has been done for secular purposes, e.g. widening 
a thoroughfare, by allowing part of the burial ground (disused) 
to be thrown into it ; but it has been refused where the object 
was to cremate the remains, or to transfer them from a church- 
yard to a Homan Catholic burial ground ; (2) a licence from the 
home secretary, where it is desired to transfer remains frean one 
unconsecrated place of burial to another ; (3) by order of me 
coroner, in cases of suspected crime. There has been considerable 
discussion as to the boundary line of jurisdiction between (i) 
and (2), and whether the disinterment of a body from conse- 
crated ground for purposes of identification falls within (i) only 
or within both (i) and (2) : and an attempt by the ecclesiastical 
court to enforce a penalty for that purpose without a licence has 

been prohibited by the temporal court. 

Sci* also ('hurchyabh ; ana, for methods of disposal of the dead. 
Cemetbry : Cremation, and Funeral Rites. 

Authorities. - Baker, Law of Burials (6th ed. by Thomas, I.,ondon, 
i 8 q 81 ; Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law (2nd ed., London, 1805); 

Law of Church and Clergy (6th ed.. London, (O. G. I .♦) 

BURIAL SOCIETIES, a form of friendly societies, existmg 
mainly in England, and constituted for the purpose of providing 
by voluntary subscriptions, for insuring money to be paid on 
the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses of the husband, 
wife or child of a member, or of the widow of a deceased member. 
(See Frienuly Societies.) . 

BURIATS, a Mongolian race, who dwell in the vicinity of 
the Baikal Lake, for the most part in the government of Irkutsk 
and the Trans-Baikal Territory. They are divided into various 
tribes or clans, which generally take their names from the 
locality they frequent. These triljes are subdivided according 
to kinship. ^ The Buriats are a broad-shouldered race inclined 
to stoutness, with small slanting eyes, thick lips, high cheek- 
bones, broad and flat no.ses and scanty beards. The men shave 
their heads and wear a pigtail like the Chinese. In summer they 
dress in silk and cotton gowns, in winter in furs and sheepskins. 
Their principal occupation is the rearing of cattle and horses. 
The Buriat horse is famous for its power of endurance, and the 
attachment between master and animal i.s very great. At death 
the horse should, according to their religion, be sacrificed at its 
owner’s grave ; but the frugal Buriat heir usually substitutes 
an old hack, or if he has to tie up the valuable steed to the grave 
to starve he does so only with the thinnest of cords so that the 
animal soon breaks his tether and gallops off to join the other 
horses. In some districts the Buriats have learned agriculture 
from the Russians, and in Irkutsk are really better farmers than 
the latter. They arc extraordinarily in<}ustrious at manuring 
and irrigation. They are also clever at trapping and fishing. 
In religion the Buriats are mainly Buddhists ; and their head 
lama (Khambo Lama) lives at the Goose Ukc (Guisinoe Ozero). 
(.)thcrs arc Shamanists, and their most sacred spot is the 
Shamanic stone at the mouth of the river Angar. Some thou- 
sands of them around Lake Baikal are Christians. A knowledge 
of reading and writing is common, especially among the Trans- 
Baikal Buriats, who possess books of their own, chiefly translated 
from the Tibetan. Their own language is Mongolian, and of 
three distinct dialects. It was in the i6th century that the . 
Russians first came in touch with the Buriats, who were long 
known by the name of Bratskive, “ Brotherly,” given them by 1 
the Siberian colonists. In the town of Bratskiyostrog, which 
grew up around the block-house built in 1631 at the confluence 
of the Angara and Oka to bring them into subjection, this title 
is perpetuated. The Buriats made a vigorous resistance to 
Russian aggression, but were finally subdued towards the end 
of the 17th century, and are now among the most peaceful of 
Russian peoples. 

See 1 . G. Gmelln. Siberia] Pierre Simon Pallas, Sammlnni^ 
kistortseher SackrkkUa Uber die mongolischen Vo^sekaften (St 
Petersbura, 1776-180*) ; M. A. Coatren, Versuck esner burt^tschen 
Sprachlehre (i8w) ; Sir H. H. Howorth, History of the Mongols 
(1876-1888). 


BURIDAK, JBAM [Joannes Buridanus] (c. 129^. 13^), 
French philosopher, was bom at B^thune in Artois. He studied 
in Paris under William of Occam. He was professor of philosophy 
in the university of Paris, was rector in 1327, and m 1345 was 
deputed to defend its interests before Philip of Valois Md at 
Rome. He was more than sixty years old in 1358, but the year 
of his death is not recorded. The tradition that he was forced 
to flee from France along with other nominalists, and founded 
the university of Vienna in 1356, is unsupported and in con- 
tradiction to the fact that the university was founded by 
Frederick 11 . in 1237. Am ordinance of Louis XL, in 1473, 
directed against the nominalists, prohibited the reading of his 
works. In philosophy Buridan was a rationalist, and followed 
Occam in denying all objective reality to universals, which he 
regarded as mere words. The aim of his logic is represented ^ 
having been tlie devising of rules for the discovery of syllogistic 
middle terms; this system for aiding slow-witted persons 
became known as the pons asinorum. The parts of logic which 
he treat^ with most minuteness are modal propositions and 
modal syllogisms. In commenting on Aristotle’s Etktcs he 
dealt in a very independent manner with the question of free 
will, his conclusions l3eing remarkably similar to those of John 
Locke. The only liberty which he admits is a certain power of 
suspending the deliberative process and determining the direction 
of the intellect. Otherwise the will is entirely dependent on the 
view of the mind, the last result of examination. The comparison 
of the will unable to act lietween two equally balanced motives 
to an OSS dying of hunger between two equal and equidistant 
bundles of hay is not found in his works, and may have been 
invented by his opponents to ridicule bis determinism. That 
he was not the originator of the theory known as “ liberty of 
indifference ” {liberum arbitrium indifferenitae) is shown in 
G. Fonsegrive’s Essai sur le Libre arbitre, pp. 119, 199 

His works arc ; — Summula de dialectica (Paris, 1487) ] Compendium 
heicae (Venice, X48<)) ; Quaestiones tn viii. libros phystcorum (Pans, 
1516); In Anstotelis Metaphvsica (1518); Quaestiones tn a. Ithros 
ethicorum Aristotelis (Paris, 1489; Oxford, 1637); Quaestiones tn 
viti. libras politicorum Aristotelis (1500). See K. ITantl s ijeschicMe 
der Losih, bk. iv. 14-38 ; Stdckl’s Geschichte der Philosophic des 
MitUlalters, li. 1023-1028; Herzog-Hauck, Realencykhpddte, ».v. 
(1897). 

BURKE, EDMUND (i 729 -i 797 )» British statesman and 
political writer. His is one of the greatest names in the history 
of political literature. There have been many more important 
statesmen, for he was never tried in a position of supreme 
responsibility. There have been many more effective orators, 
for lack of imaginative suppleness prevented him from penetrat- 
ing to the inner mind of his hearers ; defects in delivery weakened 
the intrinsic persuasiveness of his reasoning ; and he had not 
that commanding authority of character and personality which 
has so often been the secret of triumphant eloquence. There 
have been many subtler, more original and more systematic 
thinkers about the conditions of the social union. But no one 
that ever lived used the general ideas of the thinker more success- 
fully to judge the particular problems of the statesman. No 
one has ever come so close to the details of practical politics, 
and at the same time remembered that these can only be under- 
stood and only dealt with by the aid of the broad conceptions 
of political philosophy. And what is more than all for perpetuity 
of fame, he was one of the great masters of the high and difficult 
art of elaborate composition. , 1 > 

A certain doubtfulness hangs over the circumstances of Burke s 
life previous to the opening of his public career. The very date 
of his birth is variously stated. The most probable opinion is 
that he was bom at Dublin on the xath of January 1729, new style. 
Of his family we know little more than his father was a Pro- 
testant attorney, practising in Dublin, and that his mother was 
a Catholic, a member of the family of Nagle. He had at least one 
sister, from whom descended the only existing representeUves 
of Burke’s family ; and he had at least two brothers, Garret 
Burke and Richard Burke, the one older and the other younger 
than Edmund. The sister, afterwards Mrs French, was brought 
up and remained throughout life in the religious faith of her 
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mother ; Edmund and his brothers followed that of their father* 
In 1741 the three brothers were sent to school at Ballitore in the 
county of Kildare, kept by Abraham Shackleton, an Englishman, 
and a member of the Society of Friends. He appears to have 
been an excellent teacher and a good and pious man. Burke 
always looked back on his own connexion with the school at 
Ballitore as among the most fortunate circumstances of his life. 
Between himself and. a son Of his instructor there sprang up a 
close and affectionate friendship, and, unlike so many of the 
exquisite attachments of youth, this was not choked by the 
dust of life, nor parted by divergence of pursuit. Richard 
Shackleton was endowed with a grave, pure and tranquil nature, 
constant and austere, yet not without those gentle elements 
that often redeem the drier qualities of his religious persuasion. 
When Burke had become one of the most famous men in Europe, 
no visitor to his house was more welcome than the friend with 
whom long years before he had tried poetic flights, and exchanged 
all the sanguine confidences of boyhood. And we are touched 
to think of the simple-minded guest secretly praying, in the 
solitude of his room in the fine house at Beaconsfield, that the 
way of his anxious and overburdened host might be guided by 
a divine hand. 

In 1 743 Burke became a student at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
Oliver Goldsmith was also a student at the same time. But the 
serious pupil of Abraham Shackleton would not be likely to see 
much of the wild and squalid sizar. Henry Flood, who was two 
years younger than Burke, had gone to complete his education 
at Oxford. Burke, like Goldsmith, achieved no academic dis- 
tinction. His character was never at any time of the academic 
cast. The minor accuracies, the limitation of range, the treading 
and re-treading of the same small patch of ground, the con- 
centration of interest in success before a board of examiners, 
were all uncongenial to a nature of exuberant intellectual 
curiosity and of strenuous and self-reliant originality. His 
knowledge of Greek and Latin was never thorough, nor had he 
any turn for critical niceties. He could quote Homer and 
Pindar, and he had read Aristotle. Like others who have gone 
through the conventional course of instruction, he kept a place 
in his memory for the various charms of Virgil and Horace, of 
Tacitus and Ovid ; but the master whose page by night and by 
day he turned with devout hand, was the copious, energetic, 
flexible, diversified and brilliant genius of the declamations for 
Archias the poet and for Milo, against Catiline and against 
Antony, the author of the disputations at Tusculum and the 
orations against Verres. Cicero was ever to him the mightiest 
of the ancient names. In English literature Milton seems to 
have been more familiar to him than Shakespeare, and Spenser 
was perhaps more of a favourite with him than either. 

It is too often the case to be a mere accident that men who 
become eminent for wide compass of understanding and pene- 
trating comprehension, are in their adolescence unsettled and 
desultory. Of this Burke is a signal illustration. He left 
Trinity in 1748, with no great stock of well-ordered knowle<%e. 
He neither derived the l^neflts nor suffered the drawbacks of 
systematic intellectual discipline. 

After taking his degree at Dublin he went in the year 2750 
to London to keep terms at the Temple. The ten years tluit 
followed were passed in obscure industry. Burke was always 
extremely reserved about his pivate affairs. All that we know 
of Burke exhibits him as inspired by a resolute pride, a certain 
stateliness and imperious elevation of mind. Such a character, 
whUe free from any weak shame about the shabby necessities of 
early struggles, yet is naturally unwilling to make them pro*- 
minent in after ufe. There is nothing dishonourable in sudi an 
inclination. ** 1 was not swaddled and rocked and dandled into a 
legislator,*’ wrote Burke when very near the end of bis days : 

in adv&sum is the motto for a man like me. At every 
step of my progriei in life (for in every atep I was traversed 
mid opposed), attd at every turnpike 1 met, I was oUiged 
to slu)w my passport. Otherwise no rank, no toleradon even, 
forme.” 

AB sorts of whispers have been circulated by idle or malicious 
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gossip about Burke’s first manhood. He is said to have been 
one of the numerous lovers of his iascinattng countiy woman, 
Margaret Woffington. It is hinted that he made a mysterious 
visit to the American colonies. He was for years accused of 
having gone over to the Church of Rome, and afterwards recant- 
ing. There is not a tittk of positive evidence for these or any 
of the other statements to Burke’s discredit. The common stoiy 
that he was a candidate for Adam Smith’s chair of moral 
sophy at Glasgow, when Hume was rejected in favour of an 
obscure nobody (1751), can be shown td be wholly false. Like 
a great many other youths with an eminent destiny before them, 
Bmke conceived a strong distaste for the professkm of fhe law* 
His father, who was an attorney of substance, had a distaste 
still stronger for so vagrant a profession as letters were in that 
day. He withdrew the annual allowance, and Burke set to work 
to win for himself by indefatigable industry and capability in 
the public interest that position of power or pre-eminence which 
his detractors acquired either by accident of birth and connexions 
or else by the vile arts of political intrigue. He began at the 
bottom of the ladder, mixii^ with the Bohemian society that 
haunted the Temple, practising oratory in the free and easy 
debating societies of Covent Garden and the Strand, and writii^l 
for the booksellers. 

In 1756 he made his first mark by a satire upon Bolingbroke 
entitled A Vindication of Natural Society, It purported to be a 
postliumous work from the p^ of Bolingbroke, and to present 
a vi^ of the miseries and evils arising to mankind from every 
species of artificial society. The imitation of the fine style of that 
magriificent writer but bad patriot is admirable. As a satire 
the piece is a failure, for the simple reason that the substance of it 
might well pass for a perfectly true, no less than a very eloquent 
statement of social blunders and calamities. Such acute critics 
as Chesterfield and Warburton thought the performance serious. 
Rousseau, whose famous discourse on the evils of civilization 
had appeared six years before, would have read Burke’s ironical 
vindication of natural society without a suspicion of its irony. 
There have indeed been found persons who insist that the 
Vindication was a really serious expression of the writer’s own 
opinions. This is absolutely incredible, for various reasons. 
Burke felt now, as he did thirty years later, that civO institutions 
cannot wisely or safely be measured by the tests of pure reason. 
His sagacity discerned that the rationalism by which Boling- 
broke and the deistic school believed themselves to have over- 
thrown revealed religion, was equally calculated to undermine 
the structure of political government. This was precisely the 
actual course on which speculation was entering in France at 
that moment. His Vindication is meant to be a reduction to an 
absurdity. The rising revolutionary school in France, if ffiey 
had read it, would have taken it for a demonstration of the 
theorem to be proved. The only interest of the piece for us lies 
in the proof which it furnishes, that at the opening of his life 
Burice had the some scornful antipathy to political ratioruilism 
which flamed out in such overwhelming passion at its close. 

In the same year (1756) appeared the PhUosophicel Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas on Ac Sublime and Beautiful, a cru<k 
and narrow performance in many respects, yet marked by an 
independent use of the writer’s mind, and not without fertile 
suggestion. It attracted the attention of the rising aesthetic 
school in Germany. Lessing set about the tran&tion and 
annotation of it, and Moses Mendelssohn borrowed from Burke’s 
speculation at least one of Ihe most fruitful and important ideas 
of his own influential theories on the sentiments. In England the 
Inquiry had considerable vogue, but it has left no permanent 
trace in the development of aesthetic thou^t 

Burke’s literary industry m town was rdieved frequent 
excmsions to the western parts of England, in company wt^ 
William Burke. There was a lasting intim^ between the two 
namesakes, and they seem to have been involved together in 
some important passages of their lives ; but we have Sdn^d 
Burke’s authority for believing that they were probably not 
kinsmen. The sedusion of tiiese rural sojourns, originally 
dictated by dcHcaile health, was as wholesome to the mind as to 
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the body. Few men, if any, have ever acquired a settled mental 
habit of surveying human affairs broadly, of watching the play 
of passion, interest, circumstance, in all its compreheiuiveness, 
and of applying the instruments of general conceptions and 
wide principles to its interpretation with respectable constancy, 
unless they have at some early period of their manhood resolved 
the greater problems of society in independence and isolation. 
By 1756 the cast of Burke's opinions was decisively fixed, and 
they underwent no radical change. 

He began a series of Hints on the Drama, He wrote a portion 
of an Abridgment of the History of England, and brought it down 
as far as the reign of John. It included, as was natural enough 
in a warm admirer of Montesquieu, a fragment on law, of which 
he justly said that it ought to be the leading science in every 
well-ordered commonwealth. Burke's early interest in America 
was shown by an Account of the European Settlements on that 
continent. Such works were evidently a sign that his mind 
was turning away fnim abstract speculation to the great political 
and economic fields, and to the more visible conditions of social 
stability and the growth of nations. This intwst in the concrete 
phenomena of society inspired him with the idea of the Annual 
Register (1759), which he designed to present a broad grouping 
of the chief movements of each year. The execution was as 
excellent as the conception, and if wc reflect that it was begun 
in the midst of that momentous war which raised England to 
her climax of territorial greatness in East and West, we may 
easily realize how the task of describing these portentous and 
far-reaching events would be likely to strengthen Burke’s habits 
of wide and laborious observation, as well as to give him firmness 
and confidence in the exercise of his own judgment. Dodsley 
gave him £100 for each annual volume, and the sum was welcome 
enough, for towards the end of 1756 Burke had married. His 
wife was the daughter of a Dr Nugent, a physician at Bath. She 
is always spoken of by his friends as a mild, reasonable and 
obliging person, whose amiability and gentle sense did much to 
soothe the too nervous and excitable temperament of her husband. 
She had been brought up, there is good reason to believe, as a 
Catholic, and she was probably a member of that communion 
at the time of her marriage. Dr Nugent eventually took up 
his residence with his son-in-law in London, and became a 
popular member of that famous group of men of letters and 
artists whom Boswell has made so familiar and so dear to all 
later generations. Burke, however, had no intention of being 
dependent. His consciousness of his own powers animated him 
with a most justifiable ambition, if ever there was one, to play a 
part in the conduct of national affairs. Friends shared this 
ambition on his behalf; one of these was Lord Charlemont. 
He introduced Burke to William Gerard Hamilton (1759), 
now only remembered by the nickname “ single-speech,” derived 
from the circumstance of his having made a single brilliant 
speech in the House of Commons, which was followed by years 
of almost unbroken silence. Hamilton was by no means devoid 
of sense and acuteness, but in character he was one of the most 
despicable men then alive. There is not a word too man^ nor 
too strong in the description of him by one of Burke's fnends, 
as *^a sullen, vain, proud, selfish, cs^ered-hearted, envious 
reptile.” The reptile^s connexion, however, was for a time of 
considerable use to Burke. When he was made Irish secretary, 
Burke accompanied him to Dublin, and there leamt Oxenstiem's 
eternal lesson, that awaits all who penetrate behind the scenes 
of imvemment, qnam pma sapientia mundus reptur, 

Tht penal laws against the Catholics, the iniquitous restrictiom 
on Irish trade and industry, the selfish lactuusness the 
parliament, the jflfeibery and esurruption of adannistration, the 
absentaete hi the landkirds, and all the other too Ihiniliar 
elemiA bf that mischievous and fatal sytteih, were then in 
Mt As was shown afterwards, they made an impression 
Ihht was never effheed. So much iniquitnr and so 
may well halreratrudc deep on one two 
sentiments were a^aesm for ‘order aada passion 
ted i iw sce* He limy have antkiphmd with aometyi^ 

^ lUirotkm of a inodern tastoriaa, that tim ehsetxtceism of 
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her landlords has been less of a curse to Ireland than the 
absenteeism of her men of genius. At least he was never an 
absentee in heart. He always took the interest of an ardent 
patriot in his unfortunate country ; and, as we sl^l see, made 
more than one weighty sacrifice on behalf of the principles which 
he deemed to be bound up with her welfare. 

When Hamilton retired from his post, Burke accompanied 
him back to London, with a pension of £300 a year on the 
Irish Establishment. This modest allowance he hwdly enjoyed 
for more than a single year. His patron having discovered the 
value of so laborious and powerful a subaltern, wished to bind 
Burke permanently to his service. Burke declined to sell himself 
into final bondage of this kind. When Hamilton continued to 
press his odious pretensions they quarrelled (1765), and Burke 
threw up his pension. He soon received a more important 
piece of preferment than any which he could ever have procured 
through Hamilton. 

The accession of George III. to the throne in 1760 had been 
followed by the disgrace of Pitt, the dismissal of Newcastle, 
and the rise of Bute. These events marked the resolution of 
the court to change the political system which had been created 
by the Revolution of 1688. That system placed the government 
of the coun^ in the hands of a territorial oligarchy, composed 
of a few families of large possessions, fairly enlightened principles, 
and shrewd political sense. It had been preserved by the 
existence of a Pretender. The two first kings of the house of 
Hanover could only keep the crown on their own heads by 
conciliating the Revolution families and accepting Revolution 
principles. By 1760 all peril to the dynasty was at an end. 
George III., or those about him, msisted on substituting for the 
aristocratic division of political power a substantial concentration 
of it in the hands of the sovereign. The ministers were no longer 
to be the members of a great party, acting together in pursuance 
of a common policy accepted by them all as a united body; 
they were to become nominees of the court, each holding himself 
answerable not to his colleagues but to the king, separatel}^', 
individually and by department. George III. had before his 
eyes the government of his cousin the great Frederick ; but not 
every one can bend the bow of Ulysses, and, apart from difference 
of personal capacity and historic tradition, he forgot that a 
territorial and commercial aristocracy cannot be dealt with in 
the spirit of the barrack and the drill-ground. But he made the 
attempt, and resistance to that attempt supplies the keynote 
to the first twenty-five years of Burke’s politicid life. 

Along with the change in system went high-handed and 
absolutist tendencies in policy The first stage of the new 
experiment was very short. Bute, in a panic at the storm of 
unpopularity that menaced him, rerigned in 1763. George 
Grenville and the less enlightened section of the Whigs took tus 
place. They proceeded to tax the American colonists, to inter- 
pose vexatiously against their trade, to threaten the liberty of 
the subject at home by general warrants, and to stifle the liberty 
of public discussion by prosecutions of the press. Their arbitrary 
methods disgusted the nation, and the personal arrogance of 
the ministers at last disgusted the king. The system received 
a temporary check. Grenville fell, and the king was forced to 
deliver himself into the hands of the orthodox section of the 
Whigs. The marquess of R^ingham (July 10, 1765) became 
prime minister, and he was induct to make Burke his private 
secretary. Before Burke had his duties, an incident 

occurred whida iUustrateSwtbe riwracter of die two men. The 
old duke of Newcastle, probably desiring a post for jftome nominee 
of his o#n, fxmvQred to the ear of the new minister varioiw 
ahsmrd rumours prejudicial to Burke, r— that he was ap Irish 
papist, that his real name was O’Bourice, that he 1^ a 

Jesuit, that he was im emissary fiomBt Omer's.. J/oraRwiang^ 

ham repeated these tales to iBudee, who of c(«pie,>do<iied 
withind^pmliou. 

a leeUng that the indlifoits^ 0^ 
was impaiieC at once expwsied o to W 

post. LOfd Rockingham pitvailfld upemBim to reconsiw 
molVeraiMl torn umia Im m 
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1782, their relations were those of the closest frioidship md 
confidence. 

The first Rockingham administration only lasted a year and 
a few days, ending in July 1766. The uprightness and good 
sense of its leaders did not compensate for the weakness of their 
political connexions. They were unable to stand against the 
coldness of the king, against the hostility of the powerful and 
selfish faction of Buford Whigs, and, above idl, against the 
towering predominance of William Pitt. That Pitt did not join 
them is one of the many fatal miscarriages of history, as it 
is one of the many serious reproaches to be made against 
that extraordinary man’s chequered and uneven course. An 
alliance between Pitt and the Rockingham party was the sui^t 
guarantee of a wise and liberal policy towards the colonies. 
He went further than they did, in holding, like Lord Camden, the 
doctrine that taxation went with representation, and that 
therefore parliament had no right to tax the unrepresented 
colonists. The ministry asserted, what no competent jurist 
would now think of denying, that parliament is sovereign ; 
but they went heartily with Pitt in pronouncing the exercise 
of the right of taxation in the cose of the American colonists 
to be thoroughly impolitic and inexpedient. No practical 
difference, therefore, existed upon the important question 
of the hour. But Pitt’s prodigious egoism, stimulated by the 
mischievous counsels of men of the stamp of Lord Shelburne, 
prevented the fusion of the only two sections of the Whig party 
that were at once able, enlightened and disinterested enough 
to carry on the government efficiently, to check the arbitrary 
temper of the king, and to command the confidence of the 
nation. Such an opportunity did not return. 

The ministerial policy towards the colonies was defended 
by Burke with splendid and unanswerable eloquence. He 
had been returned to the House of Commons for the pocket 
borough of Wendover, and his first speech (January 27, 1766) 
was felt to I'le the rising of a new light. Pbr the space of a quarter 
of a century, from this time down to 1790, Burke was one of the 
chief guides and inspirers of a revived Whig party. The “ 
of small factions ” was now succeeded by an age of great prin- 
ciples, and selfish ties of mere families and persons were trans- 
formed into a union resting on common conviction and patriotic 
aims. It was Burke who did more than any one else to give to 
the Opposition, under the first half of the reign of George III., 
this stamp of elevation and grandeur. Before leaving office 
the Rockingham government repealed the Stamp Act; con- 
firmed the personal liberty of the subject by forcing on the 
House of Commons one resolution against general warrants, 
and another against the seizure of papers ; and relieved private 
houses from the intrusion of officers of excise, by repealing the 
cider tax. Nothing so good was done in an English parliament 
for nearly twenty years to come. George Grenville, whom the 
Rockinghams had displaced, and who was bitterly incensed at 
their formal reversal of his policy, printed a pamphlet to demon- 
strate his own wisdom and statesmanship. Burke replied in his 
Ohservaiions on a lute Publicution on ^ Present SUUe of the 
Nation (1769), in which he showed for the first time that he had 
not only os much knowledge of commerce and finance, and as 
firm a hand, in dealing with figures as Grenville himself, but 
also a broad, generd and luminous way of conceiving and 
treating politics, in which neither then nor since has had any 
rival among English publicists. 

It is one of die perpkxlng points in Burke’s private Wstory 
to know how he lived during these long years of pariiamwittry 
opposition. It is certainty not altogether mere hn^ 
ask of a public man how he gets what he lives upon, ^or inde^ 
pendence of spirit, which is so hard to the man who lajnilits head 
On the debtor’8’pillow,» the prime virtoo in such meiu 
in money is assuredly ohe of the to diOmeter, 
we must be very eireful In Rsoarttuliing add profMNrtmnmg idl 
the cbtmhttinees* in *76^,' Boraa twnm it 
BeiKHmifidd; in^t^ of 
acres in extent^ was worth some £500 a ymr, and ^ 

Peo^ have been asking ever ritt« how the peimitess man of 


letteis was able to riise so laige a sum in the first instance, and 
how he was aide to keep up a respectable estabUshment after- 
wards. The suspicions of who are never sorry to diapaiage 
the great have been of various kinds. Burke was a gamm, 
they hint, in Indian stock, like his kinsmen Richard and Williim, 
and like Icrd Verney, his pditical patron at Wendover. Peiha|is 
again, his activity on behalf of Indian princes, like the raja of 
Tanjore, was not dbinterested and did not go unrewarded^ 
The answer to all these calumnious innuendoes is to be found in 
documents and title-deeds of decisive authority, and is simple 
enough. It is, in short, this. Burke inherited a soDtall property 
from his elder brother, which he realized. Lord Rodunghun 
advanced him a certain sum (£6000). The remainder, amounttag 
to no less than two-thirds of the purchase-money, wfi$«ratsed on 
mortgage, and was never paid off during Burke’s life.. The rest 
of the story is equally simple, but more painful. Burke made 
some sort of income out of his 600 acres ; he was for a short 
time agent for New York, with a stdary of £700 ; he continued 
to work at the Annual Register down to 178S. i,ut, when all 
is told, he never made as much as he spent ; and in spite of 
considerable assistance from Lord Rockingham, amounting it it 
sometimes said to as much as £30,000, Burke, like the younger 
Pitt, got every year deeper into debt. Pitt’s debts were the 
result of a wasteful indifierence to his private affairs. Burke, 
on the contrary, was assiduous and orderly, rad had none of the 
vices of profusion. But he had that quraty which Aristotle 
places high among the virtues — the noble mean of Magnificence, 
standing midway between the two extremes of vulgar ostentation 
and narrow pettiness. He was indifferent to luxury, rad soi^ht 
to make life, not commodious nor soft, but high and dignified 
in a refined way. He loved art, filled his house with statun rad 
pictures, and extended a generous ^tronage to the painters. 
He was a collector of books, and, as Crabbe rad less conspicuous 
men discovered, a helpful friend to their writers. Guests were 
ever welcome at his board ; the opulence of his mind rad the 
fervid copiousness of his talk natumly made the guests of suc^ 
a man very numerous. Non invideo eguidem, miror magis, was 
Johnson’s good-natured remark, when he was taken over his 
friend’s fine house and pleasant gardens. Johnson was of a v^ 
different type. There was something in this external dignity 
which went with Burke’s imperious spirit, his spacious imagina^ 
tion, his turn for all things stately and imposing. We may s^, 
if we please, that Johnson had the far truer and loftier dignity 
of the two ; but we have to take such men as Burke with the 
defects that belong to their qualities. And there was no corrup- 
tion in Burke’s outlay. When the Pitt administration wat 
formed in 1766, he might have had office, rad Lord Rockinghm 
wished him to accept it, but he honourably took his fate with 
the party. He may have spent £3000 a year, where he woifid 
have been more prudent to spend only £aooo. But nobody was 
wronged ; his creditors were all pMd in time, rad his hra^ were 
at least clean of traffic in reversions, clerkships, tellershipa and ^ 
all the rest of the rich sinecures which it was thought no shame 
in those days for the aristocracy of the Und and the rc^ to 
wrangle for, and gorge themselves upon, with the fierce voradty 
of famishing wolves. The ino|^ we can say is that Burke, 

Pitt, was too deeply absorbed in beneficent service in the affain 
of hik country, to have for his own affairs liie .soUcitude that 
would have bera prudent. 

In the midst of intense pelttkaapmccttpations, Burke ahvayt 
found thne to leeepup his intanMUtywhh the brilHrat group of mk 
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to you in iuch a manner that when you parted you would say, 

* Tnif is an extraordinary man.* *’ They all grieved that public 
business should draw to party what was meant for mankind. 
They deplored that the nice and difficult test of answering 
Berkeley had not been undertaken, as was once intended, by 
Burke, and sighed to think what an admirable display of subtlety 
and brilliance such a contention would have afforded them, had 
not politics “ turned him from active philosophy aside.** There 
was no jealousy in this. They did not grudge Burke being the 
first man in the House of Commons, for they admitted that he 
would have been the first man anywhere. 

With all his hatred for the book-man in politics, Burke owed 
much of his own distinction to that generous richness and breadth 
of judgment which had been ripened in him by literature and 
his practice in it. He showed that books are a better prepara- 
tion for statesmanship than early training in the subordinate 
posts and among the permanent officials of a public department. 
There is no copiousness of literary reference in his work, such as 
over-abounded in the civil and ecclesiastical publicists of the 17th 
century. Nor can we truly say that there is much, though there 
is certainly some, of that tact which literature is alleged to confer 
on those who approach it in a just spirit and with the true gift. 
The influence of literature on Burke lay partly in the direction of 
emancipation from the mechanical formulae of practical politics ; 
partly in the association which it engendered, in a powerful 
understanding like his, between politics and the moral forces of 
the world, and between political maxims and the old and great 
sentences of morals ; partly in drawing him, even when resting 
his case on prudence and expediency, to appeal to ^e widest 
and highest sympathies ; partly, and more than all, in opening 
his thoughts to the many conditions, possibilities and “ varieties 
of untried being,” in human character and situation, and so 
ffivinir an incomparable flexibility to his methods of political 
approach. 

This flexibility is not to be found in his manner of composition. 
That derives its immense power from other sources; from 
passion, intensity, imagination, size, truth, cogency of logical 
reason. Those who insist on charm, on winningness in style, on 
subtle harmonies and fine exquisiteness of suggestion, are dis- 
appointed in Burke : they even find him stiff and over-coloured. 
And there are blemishes of this kind. His banter is nearly always 
ungainly, his wit blunt, as Johnson said, and often unseasonable. 
As is usual with a man who has not true humour, Burke is also 
without true pathos. The thought of wrong or misery moved 
him less to pity for the victim than to anger against the cause. 
Again, there arc some gratuitous and unredeemed vulgarities ; 
some images that make us shudder. But only a literary fop can 
be detained by specks like these. 

The varieties of Burke’s literary or rhetorical method are very 
striking. It is almost incredible that the superb imaginative 
amplification of the description of Hyder Ali’s descent upon the 
Cmatic should be from the same pen as the grave, simple, un- 
adom^ Address to the King (1777), where each sentence falls on 
the car with the accent of some golden-tongued oracle of wise 
gods. His stride is the stride of g giant, from the sentimental 
beauty of the picture 0! Marie Antoinette at Versailles, or the red 
horror of the talc of Debi Sing in Rungpore, to the leamuig, 
positivencss and cool judicial mastery of the Report on the Lords^ 
Journals (1794), which Philip Francis, no mean judge, declared 
on the whole to be the ” most eminent and extraordinary ” of 
all his productions. But even in the coolest and driest of his 
pieces tnere is the mark of greatnms, of grasp, of comprehension. 
In idl its varieties Burke's style is noble, eaitoest, deep-flowi^, 
because his sentiment was lofty and fervid, and went wirii 
sinceriire and iMent disciplined travail of judgment. He had 
the d his subjects ; the amplitude, the weightiness, the 
liboriousMs, the sense, the high flight, rite grandeur, proper 
tnan deiling with imperial themes, with the fortunes of great 
ibdeties, vdth the sacredness of law, the freedom of nations, 
rim justice of nilen. Burke will always be with delight 
and edification, because in the midst of discussions on the local 
and the acdclmtal, he scatters apophthegms that take us into 


the regions of lasting wisdom. In the midst of the torrent of his 
most strenubus and passionate deliverances, he suddenly rises 
aloof from his immediate subject, and in all tranquillity reminds 
us of some permanent relation of things, some enduring truth of 
human life or human society. We do not hear the oxgan tones 
of Milton, for faith and freedom had other notes in the i8th 
century. There is none of the complacent and ' wise-browed 
sagacity of Bacon, for Burke’s were days of personal strife and 
fire and civil division. We are not exhilarated by the cheerful- 
ness, the polish, the fine manners of Bolingbroke, for Burke 
had an anxious conscience, and was earnest and intent that the 
good should triumph. And yet Burke is among the greatest of 
those who have wrought marvels in the prose of our English 
tongue. 

Not all the transactions in which Burke was a combatant 
could furnish an imperial theme. We need not tell over again 
the story of Wilkes and the Middlesex election. The Rocking- 
ham ministiy had been succeeded by a composite government, 
of which it was intended that Pitt, now made Lord Chatham 
and privy seal, should be the real chief. Chatham’s heal A and 
mind fell into disorder almost immediately after the ministry 
had been formed. The duke of Grafton was its nominal head, 
but party ties had been broken, the political connexions of the 
ministers were dissolved, and, in truth, the king was now at last 
a king indeed, who not only reigned but governed. The revival 
of high doctrines of prerogative in the crown was accompanied 
by a revival of high doctrines of privilege in the House of 
Commons, and the ministry was so smitten with weakness and 
confusion as to be unable to resist the current of arbitrary policy, 
and not many of them were even willing to resist it. The 
unconstitutional prosecution of Wilkes was followed by the fatal 
recourse to new plans for raising taxes in the American colonies. 
These two points made the ndlying ground of the new W'hig 
opposition. Burke helped to smooth matters for a practice 
union between the Rockingham party and the powerful trium- 
virate, composed of Chatham, whose understoding had recovered 
from its late disorder, and of his brothers-in-law, Lord Temple 
and George Grenville. He was active in urging petitions from 
the freeholders of the counties, protesting against the uncon- 
stitutional invasion of the right of election. And he added a 
durable masterpiece to political literature in a pamphlet which 
he called Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents (1770)* 
The immediate object of this excellent piece was to hold up the 
court scheme of weak, divided and dependent administrations 
in the light of its real purpose and design ; to describe the 
distempers which had been engendered in parliament by the 
growth of royal influence and the faction of the king’s friends ; to 
show that the newly formed Whig party had combined for truly 
public ends, and was no mere family knot like the Grenvilles 
and the Bedfords ; and, finally, to press for the hearty concur- 
rence both of public men and of the nation at large in combining 
against “ a faction ruling by the private instructions of a court 
against the general sense of the people.” The pamphlet was 
dwlikcd by Chatham on the one hand, on no reasonable grounds 
that we can discover ; it was denounced by the extreme popular 
party of the Bill of Rights, on the other hand, for its modera- 
tion and conservatism. In truth, there is as strong a vein of 
conservative feeling in the pamphlet of 1770 as in the more 
resplendent pamphlet of 1790. **Our constitutmn,” he said, 
“ stands on a nice equipoise, with st^p precipices and deep 
waters upon all sides of it. In removing it from a d^gerous 
leaning towards one side, there may be a risk of oversetting it on 
rile other. Every project of a material change in a government 
so complicated as ours is a matter full of difficulties ; in which 
a considerate man will not be too ready to decide, a prudent 
man too ready to undertake, or an honest man too r^y to 
promise.” Neither now nor ever had Burke any other real 
conception of a polity for England than government by the 
territorud aristocracy in the interests of the nation at large, and 
esp^ially in the interests of commerce, to the vital importance 
of which in our economy he was always keenly a^ wisely alive. 
The policy of Geotgt III., and the support which it found among 
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men who were weary of Whig factions, disturbed ^ scheme, 
and therefore Burke denouno^ both the court policy and the 
court party with all his heart and all his strength. 

Eloquence and good sense, however, were imp>tent in the 
face of such forces as were at this time arrayed agi^t a govern- 
ment at once strong and liberal. The court was confident that 
a union between Chatham and the Rockinghams was impossible. 
The union was in fact hindered by the waywardness ^d the 
absurd pretences of Chatham, and the want of force in Lord 
Rockingham. In the nation at large, the late violent ferment 
had been followed by as remarkable a deadness and vapidity, 
and Burke himself had to admit a year or two later that any 
remarkable robbery at Hounslow Heath would make more 
conversation than all the disturbances of America. The duke 
of Grafton went out, and Lord North became the head of a 
government, which lasted twelve years (1770-178*), and brought 
about more than all the disasters that Burke had foretold as 
the inevitable issue of the royal policy. For the first six yeare 
of this lamentable period Burke was actively employed in 
stimulating, informing and guiding the patrici^ chiefs of his 
party. Indeed, Burke,” said the duke of Richmond, “ you 
have more merit than any man in keeping us together.” The/y 
were well-meaning and patriotic men, but it was not always easy 
to get them to prefer politics to fox-hunting. When he re^hed 
his lodgings at night after a day in the city or a skirmish in the 
House of Commons, Burke used to find a note from the duke of 
Richmond or the marquess of Rockingham, praying him to draw 
a protest to l>e entered on the Journals of the Lords, and in fact 
he drew all the principal protests of his party between 1767 and 
1782. The accession of Charles James Fox to the Whig party, 
which took place at this time, and was so important an event 
in its historv', was mainly due to the teaching and influence of 
Burke. In the House of Commons his industry was almost 
excessive. He was taxed with speaking too often, and with 
being too forward. And he was mortified by a more serious 
charge than murmurs about superfluity of zeal. Men said and 
said again that he was Junius. His very proper unwillingness 
to stoop to deny an accusation, that would have been so dis- 
graceful if it had been true, made ill-natured and silly people 
the more convinced that it was not wholly false. But whatever 
the London world may have thought of him, Burke’s energy and 
devotion of character impressed the better minds in the country. 
In 1774 he received the great distinction of being chosen as one 
of its representatives by Bristol, then the second town in the 
kingdom. 

In the events which ended in the emancipation of the American 
colonies from the monarchy, Burke’s political genius shone with 
an effulgence that was worthy of the great affairs over which it 
shed so magnificent an illumination. His speeches are almost 
the one monument of the struggle on which a lover of English 
greatness can look back with pride and a sense of worthiness, 
such as a churchman feels when he reads Bossuet, or an Anglican 
when he turns over the pages of Taylor or of Hooker. Burke’s 
attitude in these high transactions is really more impressive 
than Chatham’s, because he was far less theatrical than Chathm; 
and while he was no less nobly passionate for fre^om and justice, 
in his passion was fused the most strenuous political argumenta- 
tion and sterling reason of state. On the other hand he was 
wholly free from that quality which he ascribed to Lord George 
Sackville, a man “ apt to take a sort of undecided, equivojml, 
narrow ground, that evades the substantial merits of the question, 
and puts the whole upon some temporary, local, accidenUl or 
personal consideration.” He rose to the full height of that great 
argument. Burke here and everywhere else displayed the rare 
art of filling his subject with generidities, and yet never intruding 
commonplaces. No publicist who deals as largely in general 
propositions has ever been as free from truisms ; no one has ever 
treated great themes with so much elevation, and yet been so 
wholly secured against the pitfalls of emptiness and the vaw. 
And rt is kistnictive to compare the foundation of ^ his |fic«s 
for the colonists wiHi that on which they erected their own theo^ 
retie declaration of independence. The American leaders were 


impregnated with the me^hysical ideas of rights which had 
come to them frmn the rising reydutionary schod in Firanoe. 
Burke no more adopted the doctrines of Jefferson in 1776 than 
he adopted the doctrines of Robespierre in 1793* He says 
nothing about men being bom free and equal, and on the other 
hand he never denies the position of the court and the country 
at large, that the home legislature, being sovereign, had the 
right to tax the colonies. What he does say is that the exerdse 
of such a right was not practicable ; if it were practicable, 
it was inexpedient; and that, even if this had not been m- 
expedient, yet, after the colonies had taken to i^s, to crush 
their resistance by military force would not be more disutrous 
to them than it would be unfortunate for the ancient liberties 
of Great Britain. Into abstract discussion he would jiot enter. 

Show the thing you contend for to be reason ; show it to be 
common sense ; show it to be the .means of attaining some 
useful end.” ” The question with me is not whether you have 
a right to render your people miserable, but whether it is not 
your interest to make them happy.’* There is no d^erence 
in social spirit and doctrine between his protests against the 
maxims of the English common people as to the colonists, and 
his protests against the maxims of the French common people 
as to the court and the nobles ; and it is impossible to find a 
single principle either asserted or implied in the speeches on the 
American revolution which was afterwards repudiated in the 
writings on the revolution in France. 

It is one of the signs of Burke’s singular and varied eminence 
that hardly any two people agree precisely which of his works 
to mark as the masterpiece. Every speech or trwt that he 
composed on a great subject becomes, as we read it, the rival 
of every other. But the Speech on Conciliation (17 75 ) bas, 
perhaps, been more universally admired than any of his other 
productions, partly because its maxims are of a simpler and less 
disputable kind than those which adorn the pieces on France, 
and partly because it is most strongly characterized by that 
deep ethical quality which is the prime secret of Burke’s great 
style and literary mastery. In this speech, moreover, and in the 
only less powerful one of the preceding year upon American 
taxation, as well as in the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol in 1777 > 
we see the all-important truth conspicuously illustrated that 
half of his eloquence always comes of the thoroughness with 
which he gets up his case. No eminent man has ever done more 
than Burke to justify the definition of genius as the consumma- 
tion of the faculty of taking pains. Labour incessant and intei^, 
if it was not the source, was at least an inseparable condition 
of his power. And magnificent rhetorician though he was, 
his labour was given less to his diction than to the facts ; his 
heart was less in the form than the matter. It is true that his 
manuscripts were blotted and smeared, and that he made so 
many alterations in the proofs that the printer found it worth 
while to have the whole set up in type afresh. But there is no 
polish in his style, as in that of Junius for example, though there 
IS something a thousand times better than polish. ” will 
you not allow yourself to be persuaded,” said Francis after 
reading the Reflections, that polish is material to preservation 
Burke always accepted the rebuke, and flung himself into 
vindicatbn of the sense, substance and veracity of what he had 
written. His writing is magnificent, because he knew so much, 
thought so comprehensively, and felt strongly. 

The succession of failures in America, culminating in Corn- 
wallis’s surrender at Yorktown in October 1781, wearied the 
nation, and at length the persistent and powerful attacks of 
the opposition began to tell. ” At this time,” wrote Burke, in 
words of manly self-assertion, thirteen years afterwards, ” having 
a momentary lead (1780-1783), so aided and so encouraged, 
and as a feeble instrument in a mighty hand—I do not say I 
saved my country — I am sure 1 did my country imixirtaiit 
service. There were few indeed at that time that md not 
acknowledge it It was hut one voice, that no man in the 
kingdom better deserved an honourable provisioii shonld be 
made for him.” In the spring of 17S0 Lord North pei %n edL Jt 

seemed as If tim coun system wirieb take had been denm^ 
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for a dozen years was now finally broken, and as if the party 
which he had been the chief instrument in instructing, directing 
and keeping together must now inevitably possess power for 
many years to come. Yet in a few months the whole fabric had 
fallen, and the Whigs were thrown into opposition for the rest of 
the century. The story cannot be omitted in the most summary 
account of Burke’s life. Lord Rockingham came into office on 
the fall of North. Burke was rewarded for services licyond price 
by being mode paymaster of the forces, with the rank of a privy 
councillor. He had lost his seat for Bristol two years before, 
in consequence of his courageous advocacy of a measure of 
tolerance for the Catholics, and his stiU more courageous exposure 
of the enormities of the commercial policy of England towards 
Ireland. He sal during the rest of his parliamentary life (to 
1794) for Malton, a pocket, borough first of Lord Rockingham’s, 
then of I^rd FitzwiJliam’s. Burke’s first tenure of office was 
very brief. He had brought forward in 1780 a comprehensive 
scheme of economical reform, with the design of limiting the 
resources of jobbery and corruption wliich the crown was able 
to use to strengthen its own sinister influence in parliament. 
Administrative reform was, next to peace with the colonies, 
the part of the scheme of the new ministry to which the king 
most warmly objected. It was carried out with greater modera- 
tion than had been foreshadowed in opposition. But at any 
rate Burke’s own office was not spared. While Charles Fox’s 
father was at the pay-office (1765-1778) he realized as the interest 
of tJic ca.sh balances which he was allowed to retain in his hands, 
nearly a quarter of a million of money. When Burke came 
to this post the salary was settled at 3^4000 a year. He did not 
enjoy the income long. In July 1782 I.ord Rockingham died ; 
Lord Shelburne took his place ; Fox, who inherited from his 
father a belief in Lord Shelburne’s duplicity, which his own 
experience of him us u colleague during the last three months 
had made stronger, declined to serve under him. Burke, though 
he had not encouraged Fox to take this step, still with his usual 
loyall',' followed him out of office. This may have been a proper 
thing to do if their distrust of Shelburne was incurable, but the 
next step, coalition with Lord North against him, was not only 
a political blunder, but a shock to party morality, which brought 
speedy retribution. Either they had been wrong, and violently 
wrong, for a dozen years, or else Lord North was the guiltiest 
political instrument since Strafford. Burke attempted to defend 
the alliance on the ground of the substantial agreement between 
Fox and North in public aims. The defence is wholly untenable. 
The Rockingham Whigs were as substantially in agreement on 
public affairs with the Shelburne Whigs as they were with I.ord 
North. The movement was one of the worst in the history of 
English party. It ser\’ed its immediate purpose, however, for 
l.ord Shelburne found himself (February 24, 1785) too weak to 
carry on the government, and was succeeded by the members 
of the coalition, with the duke of Portland for prime minister 
( April 2 , 1 783), Burke went back to his old post at the pay-office 
and was soon engaged in framing and drawing the famous India 
Bill. This was long supposed to be the work of Fox, who was 
politically responsible for it. We may be sure that neither he 
nor Burke would have devised any government for India which 
they did not honestly believe to be for the advantage both of 
that country and of England. But it cannot be disguised that 
Burke hud thoroughly persuaded himself that it was indispens- 
able in the ititerests of English freedom to strengthen the party 
hostile to the court. As we have already said, dread of the peril 
to the constitution from the new aims of George III. was the main 
inspiration of Burke’s political action in home affairs for the best 
part of lus political life. The India Bill aferengthened the anti- 
court i^rty by transferring the government of India to seven 
person^ named in the bill, and neither appointed nor removable 
by the crown. In other words, the bill gave the government to 
a board cbostn directly by the House of Commons ; and it had 
the ingl^iilal advantage of conferring on the ministerid party 
patron^llr valued at £y}QfOoo a year, which would remain for a 
fixed tetni of years out of reach of the king. In a word, judging 
M India Bill from a party point of view, we see that Burke was 


now completing the aim of his project of economic reform. 
That measure had weakened the influence of the crown by 
limiting its patronage. The measure for India weakened the 
influence of the crown by giving a mass of patronage to the party 
which the king hated. But this was not to be. The India Bill 
was thrown out by means of a royal intrigue in the Lords, and 
the ministers were instantly dismissed (December 18, 1783). 
Young William Pitt, then only in his twenty-fifth year, had been 
chancellor of the exchequer in Lord Shelburne’s short ministry, 
and had refused to enter the coalition government from an 
honourable repugnance to join Lord North. He was now made 
prime minister. The country in the election of the next year 
ratified the king’s judgment against the Portland combination ; 
and the hopes which Burke had cherished for a political lifetime 
were irretrievably ruined. 

The six years that followed the great rout of the orthodox 
Whigs were years of repose for the country, but it was now that 
Burke engaged in the most laborious and formidable enterprise 
of his life, the impeachment of Warren Hastings for high crimes 
and misdemeanours in his government of India. His interest 
in that country was of old date. It arose partly from the fact 
of William Burke’s residence there, partly from his friendship 
with Philip Francis, but most of all, we suspect, from the effect 
which he observed Indian influence to have in demoralizing the 
House of Commons. “ Take my advice for once in your life,” 
Francis wrote to Shoe ; “ lay aside 40,000 rupees for a seat in 
parliament : in this country that alone makes all the differ- 
ence between somebody and nobody.” The relations, moreover, 
between the East India Company and the government were of 
the most important kind, and occupied Burke’s closest attention 
from the beginning of the American war down to his own India 
Bill and that of Pitt and J-)undas. In February 1785 he delivered 
one of the most famous of all his speeches, that on the nabob of 
Arcot’s debts. The real point of this superb declamation was 
Burke’s conviction that ministers supported the claims of the 
fraudulent creditors in order to secure the corrupt ad^'^lntages 
of a sinister parliamentary interest. His proceedings against 
Hastings had a deeper spring. The story of Hastings's crimes, 
as Macaulay says, made the blood of Burke boil in his veins. 
He had a native abhorrence c)f cruelty, of injustice, ot disorder, 
of oppression, of tyranny, and all these things in all their degrees 
marked Hastings’s course in India. They were, moreover, 
concentrated in individual cases, which exercised Burke’s 
passionate imagination to its profoundest depths, and raised 
it to such a glow of fiery intensity as has never been rivalled in 
our history. For it endured for fourteen years, and was just as 
burning and as terrible when Hastings was acquitteel in ^795, 
as in the select committee of 1781 when Hastings’s enormities 
were first revealed. “ If I were to call for a reward,” wrote 
Burke, ” it would be for the services in which for fourteen years, 
witliout intermission, I showed the most industry and had the 
least success, I mean in the affairs of India ; they are those on 
which 1 value myself the most ; most for the importance ; most 
for the labour ; most for the judgment ; most for constancy and 
perseverance in the pursuit.” Sheridan’s speech in the House 
of Commons upon the charge relative to the begums of Oude 
probably excelled anything that Burke achieved, as a dazzling 
performance abounding in the most surprising literary and 
I rhetorical effects. But neither Sheridan nor Fox was capable 
of that sustained and overflowing indignation at outraged 
justice and oppressed humanity, that consuming moral fire, 
which burst forth again and again from the chief manager of 
the impeachment, with such scorching might as drove even the 
cod and intrepid Hastings beyond all self-control, and made him 
cry out with protests and exclamations like a criminal writhing 
under the scourge. Burke, no doubt, in the course of that 
unparalleled trial showed some prejudice ; made some minor 
overstatements of his case : used many intemperances ; and 
suffered himself to be provoked into expressions of heat and 
impatience by the cabals of the defendant and his party, and the 
intderable incompetence of the tribunal. It is one of the insemt- 
abk perplexities of human affairs, that in tilt logic of practical 
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life, in order to reach conclusions that cover enough for truth, 
we are constantly driven to premises that cover too much, and 
that in order to secure their right weight to justice and reason ! 
good men are forced to fling the two-ei^d sword of passion into 
the some scale. But these excuses were mere trifles, and well 
deserve to be forgiven, when we think that though the offender 
was in form acquitted, yet Burke succeeded in these fourteen 
years of laborious effort in laying the foundations once for 
all of a moral, just, philanthropic and responsible public 
opinion in England with reference to India, and in doing 
so performed perhaps the most mi^nificent service that 
any statesman has ever had it in his power to render to 
humanity. 

Burke’s first decisive step against Hastings was a motion for 
papers in the spring of 1786 ; the thanks of the House of Commons 
to the managers of the impeachment were voted in the summer 
of 1794* But in those eight years some of the most astonishing 
events in history had changed the political face of Europe. 
Burke was more than sixty years old when the states-general 
met at Versailles in the spring of 1 789, He had taken a prominent 
part on the side of freedom in the revolution which stripped 
England of her empire in the West. He had taken a prominenlt 
part on the side of justice, humanity and order in dealing with 
the revolution which had brought to England new empire in 
the Ea.st. The same vehement passion for freedom, justice, 
humanity and order was roused in him at a very early st^e 
of the third great revolution in his history — the revolution 
which overthrew the old monarchy in France. From the first 
Burke looked on the events of 1789 with doubt and misgiving. 
He had been in France in 1773, where he had not only the famous 
vision of Marie Antoinette at Versailles, “ glittering like the 
morning star, full of life, and splendour and joy,” but had also 
supped and discussed with some of the destroyers, the encyclo- 
paedists, ” the sophisters, economists and calculators.” His 
first speech on his return to England was a warning (March 17, 
1773) that the props of good government were beginning to 
fail under the systematic attacks of unbelievers, and that 
principles were being propagated that would not leave to civil 
society any stability. The apprehension never died out in his 
mind ; and when he knew that the principles and abstractions, 
the un-English dialect and destructive dialectic, of his former 
acquaintances were predominant in the National Assembly, his 
suspicion that the movement would end in disastrous miscarriage 
waxed into certainty. 

The scene grew still more sinister in his eyes after the march 
of the mob from Paris to Versailles in October, and the violent 
transport of the king and queen from Versailles to Paris. The 
same hatred of lawlessness and violence which fired him with a 
divine rage against the Indian malefactors was aroused by the 
violence and lawlessness of the Parisian insurgents. The same 
disgust for abstractions and naked doctrines of right that had 
stirred him against the pretensions of the British parliament in 
1774 and 1776, was revived in as lively a degree by political 
conceptions which he judged to be identical in the French 
assembly of 1789. And this anger and disgust were exasperated 
by the dread with which certain proceedings in England had 
inspired him, that the aims, principles, methods and language 
which he .so misdoubted or abhorred in France were likdy to 
infect the people of Great Britain. 

in Noveml^r 1790 the town, which had long been eagerly 
expecting a manifesto from Burke’s pen, was electrified by the 
RefUcHons on the ReoeluUon in France, and on Ike proceedings 
in certain societies in London reUUive to that everU. The generous 
Windham made an entry in his diary of his reception of the 
new book. What shall be said,” he added, “ of the state of 
things, when it is Ttmembered that the writer is a man decried, 
pwsecuted and proscjribed ; not being much valued even by 
his own party, and by half the nation considered as little better 
than an in^niotks madman?” But rise writer now ceased 
to be debrted, persecuted and proscribed, and his book was 
seined as theexpresrion of that new current of opinion in Burq)e 
which Che more recent events of the Revolution had slmdy set 


flowing. Its vo^ was instant and enormous. Eleven edition^ 
were exhausted in little more than a year, and there is ji^obably 
not much exaggeration in the estimate that 30,000 copies were 
sold before Burke’s death seven ^ears afterwards. George III. was 
extravagantly delighted ; Stanislaus of Poland sent Burke words 
of thanlu and hi|^ glorification and a gold medal. Catherine 
of Russia, the friend of Voltaire and the benefactress of Diderot, 
sent her congratulations to the man who denounced French 
philosophers as miscreants and wretches. ” One wonders,” 
Romilly said, by and by, ”that Burke is not ashamed at 
such success.” Mackintosh replied to him temperately in 
the Vindiciae GaUicae, and Thomas Paine replica to him less 
temperately but far more trenchantly and more shrewdly in the 
Rights of Man, Arthur Young, with whom he had coit^ponded 
years before on the mysteries of deep ploughing and fattening 
hogs, added a cogent polemical chapter to that ever admirable 
work, in which he showed that he knew as much more than 
Burke about the old system of France as he knew more than 
Burke about soils and roots. Philip Francis, to whom he had 
shown the proof-sheets, had tried to dissuade Burke from pub- 
lishing his performance. The passage about Marie Antoinette, 
which has since become a stock piece in books of recitation, 
seemed to Francis a mere piece of foppery ; for was she not a 
Messalina and a jade ? “I know nothing of your story of 
Mcssalina,” answered Burke ; ” am I obliged to prove judicially 
the virtues of all those I shall see suffering every kind of wrong 
and contumely and risk of life, before I endeavour to interest 
others in their sufferings ? . . . Are not high rank, great 
splendour of descent, great personal elegance and outward 
accomplishments ingredients of moment in forming the interest 
we take in the misfortunes of men ? . . . I tell you again that 
the recollection of the manner in which I saw the queen of France 
in 1774, and the contrast between that brilliancy, splendour 
and beauty, with the prostrate homage of a nation to her, and 
the abominable scene of 1789 which I was describing, did draw 
tears from me and wetted my paper. These tears came again 
into my eyes almost as often as 1 looked at the description, — 
they may again. You do not believe this fact, nor that these 
are my real feelii^s ; but that the whole is affected, or as you 
express it, downright foppery. My friend, I tell you it is truth ; 
and that it is true and will be truth when you and 1 are no more ; 
and will exist as long os men with their natural feelings shall 
exist ” {Corr. iii. 139). 

Burke’s conservatism was, as such a passage as this may 
illustrate, the result partly of strong imaginative associations 
clustering round the more imposing symbols of social continuity, 
partly of a sort of corresponding conviction in his reason that 
there are certain permanent elements of human nature out of 
which the European order had risen and which tliat order 
satisfied, and of whose immense merits, as of its mighty strength, 
the revolutionary party in France were most fa^y imorant. 
When Romilly saw Diderot in 1783, the great encyclopaedic 
chief assured him that submission to kings and belief in God 
would be at an end all over the world in a very few years. When 
Condorcet described the Tenth Epoch in the long development 
of human progress, he was sure not only that fulness of light and 
perfection of happiness would come to the sons of men, ^t that 
they were coming with all speed. Only those who know tibe 
incredible rashness of the revolutionary doctrine in the mouths 
of its most powerful professors at that time ; only those who 
know their absorption in ends and their inconsiderateness about 
means, can feel how profoun^y right Burke was in all this part of 
his contention. Napoleon, who had begun life as a disciple of 
Rousseau, confirmed tbe wisdom of riw philosophy of Burke 
when he came to make the Concordat. That measure was ia 
one sense the outcome of a mere sinister expediemw, but that 
suchameasurewasexpedient at all sufficed to prove that Burice’e 
view of the furesent p^bilities^f tocsal change was right, and 
the view of the Rottsseauites and too sanguine PerfeOtibuitsiians 
wrong. As we have seen, Biirice’sV^ first pii^ tlieiatire on 
Bedingbroke, spnuig from his conviction that iai» 
or d estr uc tive erkia sm , appikd to the vast coai|lnsdiltef m 
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in the social union, is either mischievous or futile, and mischievous 
exactly in proportion as it is not futile. i j * 

To discuss Burke’s writinas on the Revolution would be to 
write first a volume upon tne abstract theory of society, and 
then a second volume on the history of France. But we may 
make one or two further remarks. One of the most common 
charges against Burke was that he allowed his imagination and 
pity to be touched only by the sorrows of kinp and queens, tod 
forgot the thousands of oppressed and famine-stricken ton<^ 
of the land. “ No tears are shed for nations,” cried Francis, 
whose sympathy for the Revolution was as passionate as Burke s 
cxecratifm of it. ” When the provinces are scourged to the bone 
by u mercenary and merciless military power, and every drop 
of its blood and substance extorted from it by the edicts 
of a royal council, the case seems very tolerable to those who 
are not involved in it. When thousands after thousands are 
dragooned out of their country for the sake of their religion, or 
sent to row in the galleys for selling salt against law,— when the 
liberty of every individual is at the mercy of every prostitute, 
pimp or parasite that has access to power or any of its basest 
substitutes, — ^my mind, I own, is not at once prepared to be 
satisfied with gentle palliatives for such disorders ” {Francis to 
Burke, November 3, 1790). This is a very terse way of putting 
a crucial objection to Burke’s whole view of French affairs in 
178c). His answer was tolerably simple. The Revolution, 
though it had made an end of the Bastille, did not bring the 
only real practical liberty, that is to say, the liberty which comes 
with settled courts of justice, administering settled laws, un- 
disturbed by popular fury, independent of everything but law, 
and with a clear law for their direction. The people, he contended, 
were no worse off under the old monarchy than they will be in 
the long run under assemblies that arc bound by the necessity 
of feeding one part of the community at the grievous charge of 
other parts, as necessitous as those who are so fed ; that are 
obliged to flatter those who have their lives at their disposal by 
tolerating acts of doubtful influence on commerce and agriculture, 
and for the sake of precarious relief to sow the seeds of lasting 
want ; that will be driven to be the instruments of the violence 
of others from a sense of their own weakness, and, by want of 
authority to assess equal and proportioned charges upon all, 
will be compelled to lay a strong hand upon the possessions of 
a part. As against the moderate section of the Constituent 
Assembly this was just. 

One* secret of Burke’s views of the Revolution was the contempt 
which he had conceived for the popular leaders in the earlier 
stages of the movement. In spite of much excellence of intention, 
much heroism, much energy, it is hardly to be denied that the 
leaders whom that movement brought to the surface were almost 
without exception men of the poorest political capacity . ^ Da,nton, 
no doubt, was abler than most of the others, yet the timidity or 
temerity with which he allowed himself to be vanquished by 
Robespierre showed that even he was not a man of commanding 
qualitv. The spectacle of men so rash, and so incapable of 
controlling the forces which they seemed to ha.ve presumptuously 
summoned, excited in Burke both indignation and contempt. 
And the leaders of the Constituent who came first on the stage, 
and hoped to make a revolution with rose-water, and hardly 
realized any more than Burke did how rotten was the structure 
which they had undertaken to build up, almost deserved hw 
contempt, even if, as is certainly true, they did not desenre his 
indignation. It was only by revolutionary methods, which are 
in their essence and for a time as arbitrary as despotic methods, 
that the knot could be cut. Burke’s vital error was his inaWlity 
to see that a root and branch revolution under Ac conditions, 

inevitable. His cardinal positbn, from which he deduced so 
many important conclusions, namHy, that Ae parts and 
of the old constitution of Fiance were sound, and only needed 
moderate invigoration, is absolutely mistaken and untenable. 
Thef%was not a single c^iamber in Ae old hdme Aat was not 
cnimWing and tottSng. The court was frivolous, ytoillating, 
stone deaf and stone blind j Ac gen^ were amiable, but 
distinctly bent to the very last on holding to their privileges, 
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and Aey were wholly devoid boA of the political experience 
that only comes of p^tical responsibility for public affairs, and 
of Ae political sagacity that only comes of political experience. 
Ibe parliaments or tribunals were nests of faction and of Ae 
deepest social incompetence. The very sword of Ae state broke 
short in the king’s hand. If the king or queen could either have 
had Ae political genius of Frederick the Great, or could have had 
the good fortune to find a minister with that genius, and the 
good sense and good faith to trust and stand by him against 
mobs of aristocrats and mobs of democrats ; if the army had 
been sound and the states-general had been convoked at Bourges 
or Tours instead of at Paris, then Ae type of French monarchy 
and French society might have ^en modernized without con- 
vulsion. But none of these conditions existed. 

When he dealt with the affairs of India Burke passed over 
the circumstances of our acquisition of power in that continent. 

” There is a sacred veil to be drawn over the beginnings of all 
government,” he said. ” The first step to empire is revolution, 
by which power is conferred ; Ae next is good laws, good order, 
good institutions, to give that power stability.” Exactly on 
this broad principle of political force, revolution was the first 
step to the assumption by the people of France of their own 
government. Granted that the Revolution was inevitable and 
indispensable, how was the nation to make the best of it ? And 
how were surrounding nations to make the best of it ? ^ This 
was the true point of view. But Burke never placed himself 
at such a point. He never conceded the postulate, because, 
though he knew France better than anybody in England except 
Arthur Young, he did not know her condition well enough. 

“ Alas ! ” he said, ” they little know how many a weary step 
is to be taken before they can form themselves into a mass 
which has a true political personality.” 

Burke’s view of French affairs, however consistent with all 
his former political conceptions, put an end to more than one 
of his old political friendships. He had never been popular in 
the House of Commons, and the vehemence, sometimes amount- 
ing to fury, which he had shown in the debates on the India 
Bill, on Ae regency, on the impeachment of Hastings, had made 
him unpopular even among men on his own side. In May 1789 
that memorable month of May in which the states-gcneral 
marched in impressive array to hear a sermon at the church 
of Notre Dame at Versailles— a vote of censure had actually 
been passed on him in the House of Commons for a too severe 
expression used against Hastings. Fox, who led the party, 
and Sheridan, who led Fox, were the intimates of the prince of 
Wales ; and Burke would have been as much out of place in 
that circle of gamblers and profligates as Milton would have 
been out of place in the court of the Restoration. The prince, 
as somebody said, was like his father in having closets within 
cabinets and cupboards within closets. When the debates on 
the regency were at Aeir height we have Burke’s word that he 
I was not admitted to the private counsels of the party. Though 
Fox and he were on friendly terms in society, yet Burke admits 
that for a considerable period before 1790 there had been between 
them “ distance, coolness and want of confidence, if not total 
alienation on his part.” The younger Whigs had begun to press 
for shorter parliaments, for Ac ballot, for redistribution of 
political power. Burke hod never looked with any favour on 
these projects. His experience of the sentiment of the populace 
in the two greatest concerns of his life, — American affairs and 
Indian affairs,— had not been likely to prepossess him in favour 
of the popular voice as the voice of superior political wisdom. 
He did not abaohitclv object to some remedy in Ae sUte of 
represenution (Cotr. ii. 387), still he vigorously resisted such 
proposals as the duke of Richmond’s in 1780 for manhood 
suffrage. The general ground was this ” The machine itself 
is well enough to answer any good purpose, provided the materwls 
were sound. But what signifies the arrangement of rottenness ? ” 
Bad as the parliaments of George III. were, they contained 
Aeir fiill share of eminent and capable men ; and, what is nmre, 
Aeir very defects were the exact counte^M^ of what we now 
look back upon as .Ae prevailing sApidity in Ae country. 
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What Burke valued iw» good govwone^ to ^ptrt m 
At Causes of A* Duration of Mr BasUng^s 'mm 

and sound were We views of law ratorm. Hisr*«igte «»<^«<^ 

attest his ei^htenment on to centnd necessitm ”ffde* ff* 
manufacture, and even fumitked aigumentt to Cooden fifty 

years afterwards. Pitt’s parBamente were competent to tn^w. 

Ld willing to pees, all measures for wW<* to avw ^^ ^ 

intellkenceof to country was npe. Burke drf not odfcve t^ 
altenS macWnery was at tot time 

Quality of legidntion. If wisw legislaffln followed to gr«t 
reform of 183*, Burke would have said this ^ because to 
political intelligence of to country had rnipTwed. 

‘Though averse at aU times to taking »q) j^liamenttry rrfoiro, 
he thought an such projects downright crunM in to agitation 
of I 70 i-t 79 a- This ^ the view taken by Burke, but it was 
not to view of Fox, nor of Sheridan, nor of Fiancis, nor of many 
others of his party, and difference of opinion here ^ 
followed by difference of opinion upon anairs m France. i*ox. 
Grey, Windham, Sheridan, Fr^, Lord 
of the other Whig leaders, welcomed the Revolution m 
And so did Pitt, too, for sonw time. How 
event it is that ever happened m the world, cned Fox, wiA to 
exaggeration of a man ready to dance to carmagnole, «d 
ho^uch to best 1 ” The dissension tetween a mm wto fdt 
so passionately as Buto, and a man who 
assies Fox, lay in the very nature «>« things. Ween 
Sheridan and Burke there was an open bre^ m the House of 
Commons upon the Revolution so early as 
Sheridan’s influence with Fox was stro^. This divergent of 
opinion destroyed all to elation that BuAe might well have 
fdt at his compliments from kings, his gold medals, Im twelve 
editions. But he was too fiercely m eaniest in ha honor 0 
Jacobinism to allow mere party assomtions to guwe t n 
May 1791 the thundercloud burst, and a puWic rupture between 

Burke and Fox took place in to House of Commons. 

The scene is famous in English parliamentary ifie 

minister had introduced a measure for to divMion of to 
of Canada and for to establishment of a local legislature in ea^ 
division. Fox in the course of detete went out of his way to 
laud the Revolution, and to sneer at some of to most eWive 
passages in to RefUetions. Burke 
announced his determination to reply, 

Quebec Bill was to come on agam. Fox cdled upon Burke, mfl 
the pair walked together from Burkes house in Dulre Street 
down to Westminster. The Quebec Bill wm ^mmitted, and 
Burke at once rose and soon began to talk his usud langu^ 
against to Revolution, to rights of man, and Jacobi^ 
whether English or French. There WM a call to order. F«, 
who was as shmi) and intolerant in to House as he was amiable 
out of it, interposed with some words of cont^toous irony. 
Pitt, Grey, Lord Sheffield, all plunged into confused and aj^ 
debate as to whether to French Revolution was a good t^, 
and whether the Frendi Revolution, good or bad, ^ anyftmg 
to do with the Quebec Bill. . At length^, m 
for confining to debate to its jwoper sub)ect, bu^. mto to Into 
question^ond to subject, taxing Buike vnth mcoiwtt^ 
wd taunting him with having foigotto tot 
mying of to own about to insurgent colonuts, that he ^ iwt 
kMw how to draw an indictment against a ''hole^t^ B«to 
replied in tones of firm 

thS had been made upon him; reviewed Fws «*^ « 
inconsistency ; enumerated to po mts <«» 

and remarked that such disagryn^ tod 
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orith toirt, and in a broken voim, he dtplond to 
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manager’a box in Wastmin 

”“?fw^to afterwards Buto puW ^ 

At Jim to Atm Whits, a grave,^ bSmi 

tion of to perfect consistency of his cntiasm TOOtfto Bataj® 
Revolution of 1688 and upon to Fren^ Rei^tt^ -of 
with to doctrines of to great Wh^ who oondupta d and 
wards defended fai Anne’s reign to transfer d to «»wn ftto 
Jam« to William and Mary. The Appeal was 
i satisfactory performance for to 

written. Evente. however, were doing mote ton uror^ oouM ta , 
to confirm to public opmion of Buto s 
He had always cUvined V «« ^ hatred tot to Fia^ 
m^tes sLt graduetfy be swept aww ^ ^ 

now it waa all coming true. The humihation of ^ toy 
queen after toir capture at Varies j to comtwls^ Mi^ 
Mice of to constitution ; to ^n incompe^ro d to 
Legislative Assembly ; to growing videiw d to Par^mob, 
a^ to ascendancy d the Jarobins at to ^ 

fierce day of to 20th of Jum (i??^ ^ ^ 

Tuileries, and to bloodier day of the loth of Aiwy, wy to 
Swiss guard was massacred ^d to royal tody fli^ ^ 
prison ; to murders in to prisons m Septemto ; to 
Station of to king in January ^ 

the Girondini in June, to ei^ution ofjhe m 
if we realise to impression likely to ta "J***® 
and homely English imagination by suA a 
by horror, we may easily undeisfimd how peopte ^ 
to Burke’s voice as to voice of inspiration, and to toh on his 
burning anger as the holy fervour of a prophd of to Lort. 

Fo^^s^held to his old opinions w itotly “ he 
condemned and opposed to ww ’Yhwh Englanilto dod^ 
against to French republic. Burke, '^ho was pre^^y m 
«pable of to meanness of tettang personal 
his wes to what was best for the commonwealth, kept homi^ 
ZZt^o tot each new trait of excw. in Fr^ srouW a* 
iMiath briM to great Whig leader to a better nmd. He uaed 
iXSvthfLr i 7 to rondave. KS wb^ 

h» genius would lend to to administration m 
pling with to sanguinary giant; upM 
f^, of doing eitiwr with him or snthout h»®- 
important pbutical friends who bad long way^, ift ta g^, 
to tarke’s ^t satisfaction, went over to to «derfto«^- 
ment. In July i794 to dito of 
Windham and GtenviHe took offta 

trith a minority which was satnically said » tave^^ 

than enough to fill a hacknw W' 

said one M to party, “ we sliould have filled tiro. Ttow 
was prosecuted witii to aid of both to g^t 
p«tta of to country, and with to 

Ki nation. P***P»toonemmmEnglMd^mtab^ 
approved of it less than any other was Wtaaro Rt^ ™ 
&ence between Pitt and Buto 

between Buto and Fox. Burke would be 

short irf a crusade agamst 

mien. “ I cannot pewi^ mysdf,’ he*^i 

beam any to leaft tesemtamoe to any ^ has evw 

the I cannot P«sa^ “Ff** y.ii*TnStitaSoiS 

ainr leasoBings dtawn hum other ws« ^ otijcr potataw^t 

as LodRu^ truly says, 

ho wottid have treated aw ntor Rendi rde^tataMW^^ 

«u to be rtaisted,4ind whoe* mterferenoe m fta kgatati f otor 
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In the spirit of a man of business; sending ships to seize some 
island oelongh^ to France in ^ West Indies, so as to make 
certain of repayment of the expenses of the war. 

In the summer of 1794 Burke was struck to the ground by a 
blow to his deepest affection in life, and he never recovered from it. 
His whole soul was wrapped up in his only son, of whose abilities 
he bad the most extravagant estimate and hope. All the 
evidence goes to show that Richard Burke was one of the most 
presumptuous and empty-headed of human beinn. He is 
most impudent and opiniative fellow I ever kncw,^* said Wolfe 
Tone. GilMit Elliot, a very different man, gives the same 
account. “ Burke, he says, describing a dinner party at Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s in 1793, **ha8 now got such a train after him as 
would sink anybody but himself : his son, who is quite nauseated 
by all mankind ; his l»*other, who is lik^ better than his son, 
but is rather oppressive with animal spirits and brogue ; and 
his cousin, William Burke, who is just returned unexpectedly 
from India, as much ruined as when he went years ago, and who 
is a fresh charge on any prospects of power Burke may ever have. 
Mrs Buike has in her train Miss French [Burke’s niece], the 
most perfect Sh£ Paddy that ever was caught. Notwithstimding . 
these disadvantages Burke is in himself a sort of power in the 
state. It is not too much to say that he is a sort of power in 
Europe, though totally without any of those means or the 
smal^t share in them which give or maintain power in other 
men.” Burke accepted the position of a power in Europe 
seriously. Though no man was ever more free from anything 
like the ^oism d the intellectual coxcomb, yet he abounded in 
that active self-confidence and self-assertion which is natural 
in men who are conscious of great powers, and strenuous in 
promoting great causes. In the summer of 1791 he despatched 
his son to ^blenz to give advice to the royalist exiles, then under 
the direction of Calonne, and to report to him at Beaconsfield 
their disposition and prospects. Richard Burke was received 
with many compliments, out of course nothing came of his 
mission, and the only impression that remains with the reader 
0! his prolix story is his tale of the two royal brothers, who 
afterwards became Louis XVIII. and Charles X., meeting after 
some parting, and embracing one another with many tears on 
board a boat in the middle of the Rhine, while some of the 
courtiers raised a cry of ” Long live the king ” — ^thc king who 
had a few weeks before been carried back in triumph to his 
capital with Mayor P6tion in his coach. When we think of the 
pass to which things had come in Paris by this time, and of the 
unappeasable ferment that boiled round the court, there is a 
certain touch of the ludicrous in the notion of poor Richard 
Burke writing to Louis XVL a letter of wise advice how to 
comport himself. 

At the end of the same year, with the ajmroval of his father, 
he started for Ireland as tm adviser of the Catholic Association, 
He made a wretched emissi^, and there was no limit to his 
artoganoe, noisiness and indiscretion. The Irish agitators were 
to give him two thousand guineas and to send him home. 
Ihe mission is associated trith a more important thing, hk 
father's Liters ta Sir Hercules Lanfsishe^ advocating the admis- 
sion of the Irish Catholtcs to the franduse. This short piece 
abounds richly in mai^s of moral and political prudence. And 
Burke exhibited considerable courage in writing it ; for many 
of its maxims seem to involve a contradiction, tot, to the 
principles on which he withstood the movement in France, and 
seoona, to his attitude upon the subject of pariiamentaiy reform. 
The contradiction is in fact only superficiai Burke was not the 
man to fa& unawares into a of this kind. Hk defence of 
Cathode relwf— and it ha 4 *heen the cowRction of a lifetime— 
was very properly founded on propoittions which were true of 
Ireknd, and were ty|e aeitor of Frim nor of the Quality of 
* in England. Yet Buwe threw 
ver all he wrote that even these 
weie^ locin a short mamial of 


pariiamentary 
such brahdth 
propoBitioni, ri|ai 
etatesamnsfaip* 
AtthadoseoCtbe 
had come to an 



the impei rjfc Bkt cl Hastings 
bade lmi||po paihamoit. 


Richard Burke was elected in his father’s place at ICalton. The 
king was bent on maidng the diampion of the old order of 
Europe a peer. His title was to be Lord Beaconsfidd, ami it 
was designed to annex to the title an income for thrM lives. 
The patent was being made ready, when all was arrested by the 
sudden death of the son who was to Burke more; than life. The 
old man’s grief was agonizing and inconsolafale. ” The storm 
has gone over me,” he wrote in words winch are well known, 
but which can hardly be repeated too often for any who have 
an ear for the cadences of noble and pathetic spe^,-~” The 
storm has gone over me, and 1 lie like one of tnose old oaks 
which the late hurricane has scattered about me. 1 am stripped 
of all my honours ,* I am tom up by the roots and lie prostrate 
on the earth. ... I am alone. I have none to meet my 
enemies in the gate. ... I live in an inverted order. They 
who ought to have succeeded me have gone before me. They 
who shkild have been to me as posterity are in the place 
of anoestors.” 

A peiision of £0500 was idl that Burke could now be persuaded 
to accept. The duke of Bedford and Lord Lauderdale made 
some remarks in parliament upon this paltry reward to a man 
who, in conducting a great trial on the public behalf, had worked 
harder for nearly ten years than any minister in any cabinet 
of the roign. But it was not yet safe to kick up heels in face of 
the dying lion. The vileness of such criticism was punished, 
as it deserved to be, in the Idtter to a Noble Lord (1796), in which 
Burke showed the usual art of all his compositions in shaking 
aside the insignificances of a subject. He turned mere personal 
defence and retaliation into an occasion for a lofty enforcement 
of constitutional principles, and this, too, with a relevancy and 
pertinence of consummate skilfulness. There was to be one more 
great effort before the end. 

In the spring of 1796 Pitt's constant anxiety for peace had 
become more earnest than ever. He had found out the instability 
of the coalition and the power of Prance. Like the thrifty 
steward he was, he saw with growing concern the waste of the 
national resources and the strain upon commerce, with a public 
debt swollen to what then seemed the desperate sum of 
£400,000,000. Burke at the notion of negotiation flamed out 
in the Letters on a Regicide Peace, in some respects the most 
splendid of all his compositions. They glow with passion, and 
^et with all their rapidity is such steadfastness, the fervour of 
imagix^tion is so skilfully tempered close and plausible 
reasoning, and the whole is wrought with such strength and 
fire, that we hardly know where else to look either in Burke’s 
own writings or elsewhere for such an exhibition of the rhetorical 
resources of our language. We cannot wonder that the whole 
nation was stirred to the very depths, or that they strengthened 
the aversion of the king, of Windham and other important 
personages in the government against the plans of Pitt. The 


who think that the French were likely to show a modera- 
tion and f»ractical reasonableness in success, such as they had 
never shown in Hie hour of imminent niin, will find Burke’s 
judgment lull of error and mischief. Those, on the contrary, 
who think that the nation which was on the very eye of surrender- 
ing itself to the Napoleonic absolutism was m a hopeful 
humour for peace and the Europe orderi^^vdB believe that 
Burke's protests were as perapicacious were powerful, 

and that anything which chilled the ene^ ^ the war was as 
fatal as he declared it to be. 

When the third and most impresgiye of these astonishing 
productions came into the hands of llse. public, the writer was 
no more. Burke died the 8tli|l|(;fu^ 1797. who with 
all his faults was never wanting and genilmis sensibili^^ 

proposed that thm shoukl be a fraiWic toenS, and tot the tii^ 
shc^ He amoitf to iUus|poKM dlead in Westminster 
Buto, however, Im left injunctions tot his I 

be prints ; and he wasjjilid in the Utdg church at 1 
ItwastoyearitfCaaiiibFonBm So 4 bhgh whirV i is i to r me nt 
of ramne^ vkHeooe iii Iraiid was endzdipg to \|ibpbm world, 
as a life went out ithkh, notwitotgidihl a op^ ^ 
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and iome abmtkmi, had tnade great tides in human deatany 
very liuainoui. (J. Mo*) 

AuTHCiKiTtna* — Of the Colfitcitd there ere t#o taatn 

editkme-^ quarto and the octavo, (i) Quarto, in «i^t vohmiea. 
begun in 170a, under the editotabip of Dr lAwrence ; vote. L*iit 
were published in 1793 ; vols. iv.-viU., edited by Dr Walter Xing, 
sometime bishop of Rochester, were completed in iday. (3) 
Octavo in sixteen volumes. This was begun at Burhe's death, asm 
by Dn Lawrence and King r vols. were publsdied in 1803 
and reissued in i8o$« when Dr lAwrence died ; vols. ix.-xiL were 
put^hed in 1B13 and the remahiiag four vols. in 1837. ^ new 
edition of vols. i.-viii. was published in 1833 and the contents of 
vols. in 3 vols. octavo in 1834. An edition in nine volumes 
was published in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1839. This contains the 
whom of the English edition in sixteen volumes, with a reprtot of 
the Account of the European Settlements in America which is not in 
the English edition. 

Among the numerous editions published later may be mentioned 
that in Bohn’s BrtNsA Classics, published in 1853. This contains 
the fifth edition of Sir James Ivor's life ; also an edition in twelve 
volumes, octavo, published by J. C. Niinmo. 1898. There is an 
edition of the fi^orhs of Burke with introduction and notes 
by £. J. Payne in the Garendon Press series, new edition. 3 vds., 
1897. The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, edited by Eail Fits- 
william and Sir K. Bourke, with appendix, detached papers and 
notes for speeches, was published m 4 vols., 1844. Tao Speeds 
of Edmund Burke, in the House of Commons and Westminster Hall, 
were published in 4 vols., i8i6. Other editions of the speeches are 
those On Irish Affairs, collected and arranged by Matthew Arnold, 
with a preface (1881}, On American Taxation, On Conciliation with 
America, together with the Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol, edited with 
introduction and notes by F. G. Selby 

The standard life of Burke is that by Sir James Prior, Memoir 
of the Life and Character of Edmund Burke with Specimens of Ms 
Poetry and Letters (1834). The lives by C. MacCormick (1798) by 
R. Biaset (1798, 1800) are of little value. Other lives are those by 
the Rev. George Croly (3 vols., 1847). and by T. MacKnight (3 vols., 
1898). Of critical estimates of Burke's life the Edmund Burke of 
John Morley, " English Men of Letters ” series (1879), is an elabora- 
tion of the above article : see also his Burke, a Historical Study 
(1867) ; *' Three Essays on Burke,” by Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen in Horae Sabbaticae, series iii. (189a) ; and Pepto^aphia 
Duhlinensis, Memorial Discourses preached in the Chapel of innity 
College, Dublin, 1895-1902 ; Edmund Burhe, by G. Chadwkk, 
bishop of Derry (1903). 

BURKE, SIR JOHN BERNARD (i8i4>t893), British genea- 
logist, was bom in London, on the 5th of January 1814, and 
was educated in London and in France. His father, John 
Burke (1787-1848), was also a genealogist, and in 1836 issued a 
Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of Peerage and Baronetage 
of the United Kingdom. This work, generally Imown as Burke's 
Peerage f has been issued annually since 1847. While practising 
as a blister Bernard Burke assisted his father in his genealogical 
work, and in 1848 took control of his publications. In 1853 be 
was appointed Ulster king-at-arms ; in 1854 he was knight ; 
and in 1855 he became keeper of the state papers in Ireland. 
After having devoted his life to genealogical studies he died in 
Dublin on &e isth of December 1893. In addition to editing 
Burhe' s Peerage from 1847 to his death, Burke ho’ought out 
several editions of a computon volume, Burke's Landed GetUry, 
which was first published between 1833 and 1838. In 1866 and 
1883 he published editions of his father’s Dielitmary of the 
Peerages of England^ Scotland and Ireland, extinct, dormant and 
in trance (earlier editions, 1831, 1840, 1846 ) ; in 1855 and 1876 
editions of his Royd Families of England, Scotland and Wales 
(1st edition, 1847-1851 ) ; and in 1878 and 1883 enlaiged edirions 
of his Encydopaedia of Herddry, or Generd Armdmy of Er^kmd, 
Scotland and Irdand. Burke’s own works tnclude The RdB of 
Bdde Abbey (1848); The Romance of tiie Ariitocroey (1^5); 
Vidssitudes of FamsHes (1883 severe earlier ediriobi); 
and The Rise df Great Fam^ (188a). He was succeeded as 
editor of Burkds Peerage and Landed Gentry by fais fourth son, 
Ashworth peter Burke. 

tORKIt (Y8ao-i86i}, Atistfkitan exphmr, 

wisbomat6#iClmam,€6,Galiii^ Desoeided 

imhily of Qanricarde, he was eibcated in 

Jf^ptahi. In 1848 Im 

jmtsktti and became a ntemiber of die Royal Iridi 
ilhte years kter ite 


ahordy iltertimdi'Cioiiid 'to ' 

peax^had meani^? been^^^ and ho 

and munied his police duties^ At die did of XS57 dm 

sophkd Insdtuto of Victoria took ^ the iqfiieitiim of tho od* 

afoMRmtttee to mqiiire into and tepod 

Sqitembar 1858, eim it became imown that Johh WoDouaB 

Stuart had snooeeded in penetradag ai liar as dm^ 

Australia, the sum Of £1000 was anonymonaly pflrid Id the 
{utgnotion of an expedition to cross the condn^dtiNtt 
north, on condition dmt a further lum of £fooo duxuld be Wifbr 
scribed within a twelvemonth. The amount havhqt been toM 
within the time specified, the VtctotlMnparUamehtftejj^^ 
it by a vote of £6000, and an expedmon was oxgamad under 
the leadership of Burke, with W. J. WiHi as surveyor and 
astronomical observer. The steny ol thib expedition, whieh 
left Melbourne on the list of Augwt i860, lumidies petbifls 
the most painful eixsode in AustralMn aimak Ten Eutopem 
and three Sepoys accompanied die esmedidon, wfaidi leas soon 
tom by internal dissensions. Near Heidndie on thO Baritng, 
LandeUs, Burke’s second in command, became iimubordhiato 
and resided, his example beiim fbUfrared by the 
Gennan. On the iith of November Buriie, with WiNs and doe 
assistants, fifteen horses and sixteen camMs, reached Cooper’t 
Creek in Queensland, where a depot was formed near fpM grali 
and abundance of water. Here Burke proposed wAtdng the 
arrival of his third officer, Wright, whom m had sent back from 
Torowoto to Menindie to fetch some camds and supplito. 
Wright, however, delayed his departure until the afitn of 

J anuary x86i. Meantime, weary of waidi^, Burke, with Wfils, 
Ling and Gray as companions, dettermined on the ffith of 
December to push on across die continent, leaving an assistant 
named Brahe to take care of the depot until Wtij^’s lurivil* 
On the 4th of February 1861 Burke and his party, worn down 
by famine, reached the estuary of die Flinders river, not far 
from the present site of Normantown on the Gulf of Camentaria. 
On the a6th of Februaiy beam their return jounuw. tlie party 
suffered greatly from famme and emxisure, and but for the 
rainy season, thirst would have roeeoilv ended theh miiariei. 
In vain they looked for the reUet which Wright waS to brifig 
them. On the i6th of April Gray died, and the emadated 
survivors halted a day to bury his body. That day^s deky, as 
it turned out, cost Burke and Wfils their Uves ; my alrivm at 
Cooper’s Creek to find the depot deserted. But a few bouts 
before Brahe, unrelieved by Wright, and ththkxiig tiiat BUrke 
had died or changed hb jidans, had taken his depntare lor the 
Darling. With such aasbtimee as they oenddget from ^mtives, 
Burke and his two companions str ug gled on, until death overtook 
Burke and Wills at the end of June. King sought the natives, 
who cared for him imtil bb relief by a seardi party in Septetdiia^ 
No one can deny the h eroism ii the men whose Uves Abie 
sacrificed in this ul-starrod eiqieditkm. But it b admxttid'Cfaat 
the leaders were not bushmen and had had no experitioce in 
explmation. Dbunkm and dbobedboce to ordete, fitim the 
highest to the lowest, brom^ about tbe Wont lesiuti, and All 
tiiat now remains to tell m etoiy of the toihxro td t|ib vast 
undertaking b a monument to tiM memoiy of the lilMfeiril|y 
heroes, from the chisel of Charles Summers, erected oh a |promH 
nent site in Mribourne. 


BURKE, WIUMII (x799-^x$sp), Irish crimML Was berh M 
Irriaad hi 1799. Alter trying hM hand at k 
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table livelihood, and Burke at once fell in with the plan, 
two men inveigled obicure travellers to Hare's or some 
other lodging-house, made them drunk and then sufiocated 
them, taking care to leave no marks of violence. The bodies 
were sold to Dr Knox for prices averaging from £8 to £14. At 
least fifteen victims had been disposed of in this way when the 
suspicions of the police were aroused, and Burke and Hare 
were arrested. The latter turned king's evidence, and Burke 
was found guilty and hanged at Edinburgh on the 28th of 
January 1829. Hare found it impossible, in view of the strong 
popular feeling, to remain in Scotland. He is believed to have 
died in England under an assumed name. From Burke's method 
of killing 1^ victims has come ^ verb to burke," meaning to 
suffocate, strangle or suppress secretly, or to kill with the object 
of selling the body for the purposes of dissection. 

See George Macgregor. History of Burke and Hare and of the 
Resurrection%st Times (Glasgow. 1884). 

BURLAMAQUI, JEAN JACQUES (1694-1748), Swiss pubUcist, 
was born at Geneva on the 24th of June 1694. At the age of 
twenty-five he was designated honorary professor of ethics and 
the law of nature at the university of Geneva. Before taking 
up the appointment he travelled through France and England, 
and made the acquaintance of the most eminent writers of the 
period. On his return he began his lectures, and soon gained a 
wide reputation, from the simplicity of his style and the precision 
of his views. He continued to lecture for fifteen years, when he 
was compelled on account of ill-health to resign. His fellow- 
citizens at once elected him a member of the council of state, 
and he gained as high a reputation for his practical sagacity 
as he had for his theoretical knowledge. He died at Geneva on 
the 3rd of April 1748. His works were Ptincipts du droit naturel 
(1747), and Principes du droit politique (1751). These have passed 
through many editions, and were very extensively used as 
text-lmks. Burlamaqui's style is simple and clear, and his 
arrangement of the material good. His fundamental principle 
may be described as rational utilitarianism, and in many ways 
it resembles that of Cumberland. 

BURLESQUE (Ital. burlesco, from burla, a joke, fun, playful I 
ttick), a form of the comic in art, consisting broadly in an 
imitation of a work of art with the object of exciting laughter, 
by distortion or exaggeration, by turning, for example, the 
highly rhetorical into bombast, the pathetic into the mock- 
sentimental, and especially by a ludicrous contrast between the 
subject and the style, making gods speak like common men and 
common men like gods. While parody (c.v.), also based on 
imitation, relies for its effect more on the close following of the 
style of its counterpart, burlesque depends on broader and 
coarser effects. Burlesque may be applied to any form of art, 
and unconsciously, no doubt, may be found eyen in architecture. 
In the graphic arts it takes the form better known as “caricature" 
(q*v.). Its particular sphere is, however, in literature, and 
espeaally in drama. The Batrachomach^ or Battle of the 
Frogs aj^ Mice, is the earliest example in classical literature, 
being a travesty of the Homeric epic. There are many true 
burlesque parts m the comedies of Aristophanes, e.g. the appear- 
ance m Socrates in the Clouds* The Italian word first appears 
in the Opsfe BurUscke of Francesco Bemi (1497-1535). In 
France during part of the reign of Louis XIV., the toksque 
attained to great popularity ; burlesque Aeneids, Iliads and 
Odysseys were composed, iad even most sac^ subjects 
were not left untravestied. 0! the numerous writers of these, 
P. Scarron is most prominent, and his VirpU TravesU (1648- 
1653) was followed by numerous imrywrs. In English literature 
Chaucer’s lltmr 0/ Sir Thopas is a o&ksque of the Umg-winded 
medieval rismances. Amc^ the best-known true l^lesques 
in English diamattc literature may be mentioned the and duke 
of Bu&ingham's TkeR/duarsol^tL burlesque of the heroic drama; 
Oay’e BegguPi OjmUy of the Italian opera; and Sheridan's The 
Crilk* In the la& xpth century the nax^ " burlesque " was 
given to a lomi ofVusical dramatic composition in which the 
true element of binrlall||te found little or no place. These murical 
buriesques;^ with wht£ the Gaiety theatre, London, and the 
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names of Edward Terry, Fred Leslie and Nellie Farren are 
particularly connected, developed from the earlier extravagansas 
of J. R. Planch^, written frequently round fairy tales. The 
Gaiety type of burlesque has since given place to the “ musical 
comedy/* and its only survival is to be found in the modem 
pantomime. » 

BURLINGAME, AN80N (1820-1870), American legislator and 
diplomat, was bom in New Berlin, Chenango county, New York, 
on the 14th of November 1820. In 1823 his pmnts took him 
to Ohio, and about ten years afterwards to Michigan. In 1838- 
1841 he studied in one of the “ branches " of the university 
of Michigan, and in 1846 graduated at the Harvard law sdtool. 
He practised law in Boston, and won a wide reputation by his 
speeches for the Free Soil party in 1848. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts constitutional convention in 1853, of the state 
senate in 1853-1854, and of the national House of lUpresentatives 
from 1855 to 1861, being elected for the first term as a “ Know 
Nothing " and afterwards as a member of the new Republican 
party, which he helped to organize in Massachusetts. He was 
an effective debater in the House, and for his impassioned de- 
nunciation (June 21, 1856) of Preston S. Brooks (1819-1857), 
for his assault upon Senator Charles Sumner, was challenged by 
Brooks. Burlingame accepted the challenge and specified rifles 
as the weapons to be used ; his second chose Navy Island, above 
the Niagara Falls, and in Ctumda, as the place for the meeting. 
Brooks, however, refused these conditions, saying that he could 
not reach the place designated “ without running the gauntlet 
of mobs and assassins, prisons and penitentiaries, bailifis and 
constables." To Burlingame’s appointment as minister to 
Austria (March 22, 1861) the Austrian authorities objected 
because in Congress he had advocated the recognition of Sardinia 
as a first-class power and had championed Hungarian independ- 
ence. President Lincoln thereupon appointed him (June 14, 
1861) minister to China. This office he held until November 
1867, when he resigned and was immediately appointed 
(November 26) envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to head a Chinese diplomatic mission to the United States and 
the principal European nations. The embassy, which included 
two Chinese ministers, an English and a French secretary, six 
students from the Tung-wfin Kwang at Peking, and a consider- 
able retinue, arrived in the United States in March 1868, and 
concluded at Washington (aSth of July 1868) a series of articles, 
supplementary to the Reed Treaty of 1858, and later known 
as “ The Burlingame Treaty." Ratifications of the treaty were 
not exchanged at Peking until November 23, 1869. The 
“ Burlingame Treaty " recognizes China's right of eminent 
domain over all her territory, gives China the right to appoint 
at ports in the United States consuls, “ who shall enjoy the same 
privileges and immunities as those enjoyed by the consuls of 
Great Britain and Russia " ; provides that “ citizens of the 
I United States in China of every religious persuasion and Chinese 
subjects in the United States shall enjoy entire liberty of con- 
science and shall be exempt from all disability or persecution on 
account of their religious faith or worship in either county " ; 
and grants certain pnvileges to citizens of either country residing 
in the other, the privilege of naturalization, however, being 
specifically withheld. After leaving the United States, the 
embassy visited several continent^ capitab, but made no 
definite treaties. Burlingame’s speeches ^id much to awaken 
interest in, and a more intelligent appreciation of, China’s 
attitude toward the outside world. He died suddenly at St 
Petersburg, on the asrd of Februaiy 1870. 

His son Edward Livermore Burlingame (b. 1848) was educated 
at Harvard and at Heidelbe^ >was a membjtf M the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribuni in 1871-1872 aiB of the Amrican 
Cyclopaedia m 1872-1876, and in 1886 became the emtor of 
Scrilmer*s Magazine, / 

BURLINGTON, a city and the county-seat of Bis Moines 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., on the Mississq^ river, S.£. part 
of the state. Pop. (1890) 22,565 ; (1900) 23,201 ; (1^5, state 
census) of whom 449 ^ ^vere fomp^bdfn. It it served 

by the Qicagp, Buritngton 6c (which has extensive 
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constructioti and repair shops here)/ the QneagOi Hhdc Uland 
& Pacific, and the Toledo, Peoda ft Western, (Pennsylvania 
system) r^ways ^ and has an eictensive river commerce* The 
nver is spanned here by the Chicago, BnrStngtoii ft Quimy 
railway bridp. Many of the residences are on WOfc command- 
ing beautiful vi^ of river scenery ; and good buildtng material I 
has been obtained from the Burlington limestone quarries. 
Crapo Park, (d 100 acres, along the river, is one the attractions 
of the city. Among principal buildinn are the county court 
house, the free public libr^, the Tama building, the German- 
American saving bank building and the post office. Bnrlmgton 
has three well -equipped hospitals. Among the city's manu- 
factures are lumber, furniture, baskets, pearl buttons, cars, 
carriages and wagons, Corliss engines, waterworks pumps, metallic 
burial cases, desks, boxes, o^ers, flour, pWes and beer. 
The factory product in 1905 was valued at $5,779,337, or 
29*9 % more than in 1900. The first white man to visit the 
site of Burlington seems to have been Lieutenant Zebulon M. 
Pike, who came in 1805 and recommended the erection of a fort. 
The American Fur Cx)mpany established a post here in 1829 
or earlier, but settlement re^ly began in 1853, after the Black 
Hawk War, and the place had a population of 1200 in 1838. jit 
was laid out as a town and named Flint Hills (a translation of 
the Indian name, Shokokon) in 1834 ; but the name was soon 
changed to Burlington, after the city of that name in Vermont. 
Burlington was incorporated as a town in 1837 , and was chartered 
as a city in 1838 by the territory of Wisconsin, the city charter 
beii^ amended by the territory of Iowa in 1839 and 1841. The 
territorial legislature of Wisconsin met here from 1836 to 1838 
and that of Iowa from 1838 to 1840. In 1837 a newspaper, the 
Wisconsin Territorial Gazette, now the Burlington Evening 
Gazette, and in 1839 another, the Burlington Hawk Eye, were 
founded; the latter became widely known in the years 
immediately following 1872 from the humorous sketches con- 
tributed to it by Robert Jones Burdette (b. 1844), associate 
editor, known as the “ Burlington Hawk Eye Mon,” who in 1903 
entered the Baptist ministry and became pastor of the Temple 
Baptist church in Los Angeles, California, and among whose 
publications are Hawkeyetems (1877), Hawkeyes (1879), and 
Smiles Yoked with Sighs (1900). 

BURLINGTON, a city of Burlington county, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Delaware river, 18 m. N.E. of 
Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 7264 ; (1900) 7392, of whom 636 
were foreign-born and 590 were of negro descent; (1905, 
state census) 8038. It is served by the Pennsylvania railway, 
and by passenger and freight steamboat lines on the Delaware 
river, connecting with river and Atlantic coast ports. Burlington 
is a pleasant residential city with a number of interesting old 
mansions long antedating the War of Indep^dence, some of 
them the summer homes of old Philadelphia fmilies. The 
Burlington Society library, established in 1757 and still conducted 
under its original charter granted by George IL, is one of the 
oldest public libraries in America. At Burlington are St Mary's 
Hall (1837 ; Protestant Episcopal), founded by Bishop G. W. 
Doane, one of the first schools for girts to be established in the 
country, Van Rensselaer Seminary and the New Jersey State 
Masonic home. In the old St Mary’s church (Protestaiit 
Episcopal), which was built in 1703 and has been called St Anne’s 
as well as St Mary’s, Daniel Coxe (1674-1739)^ first provincial 
grand master of the lodge of Masons in Amenca, was buried ; 
a commemorative bronze tablet was erected in 1907. Burlington 
College, founded ^ Bishop Doane in 1864, was do^ as a couege 
m 1877, but oonrinued as a church school until 1900 ; the build- 
ings subsequently passed into the hands of an iron manufacturer. 
Burlington’s priwapol indmitries are the manufacture of shoes 
and cast-iron Ionian* and. oos pipes. Burlington was settled m 
1677 by a ooloi^ df Er^h (i^akers. The settlement was first 
known as New . 1 ^ was soon renamed after BridUngton 

(Buflin|ton), the Vmmke home of many ^ the settl^ In 
ififis tfmanonn^ctf West Je^ to Burlington *'Matmiciink 

above ^ town, "for the maintaining of a school for 
llw edoeaion nlywnth**; revenues from a pert of the irtond 


iie still used fpr the support of dw pakXit 

tnwt fund is one of the oldest to educotohil pUfpftMr in the 

Uifited States. Burltoton was inomrpm^^ 

(ro 4 ecorpora.ted, 1733), and became the seat of govoMtMt 
of West Jersey* On the onion of East otid West Jeiiey in t70t» 

it ^become one of the two seats of aovemment of the new fml 
provinoe, the meetiiigs of the kgUilatore ffeMro% altenudto 
between Burlington and Perth Amboy, under both to ooloniM 
and to state government, until 1790. In 1777 to Jmdj^ 
Gewetu, the first newspaper in New Jersey, was esiahlished 
here; it was publitod (here and latisr in Trofiten) litttfi 
1786, and was an infiuential paper, especiidly durto to 
War of Independence. Burlington was chartered as a aty ih 

1784. ^ 

See Henry Annitt Brown, The SeUkmem of Burhniton (BtfiUngton, 
1878) ; George M. Hills. History of ike Chunk in BrntnOon iTrenton. 
1883) ; and Mrs A. M. Gummhre. FHendi in Burlin 0 on (Phll- 
adoiphia, 1884). 

BURLINGTON, a dty, port of entry and the county-seat df 
Chittenden county, Vermont, U.S.A., on the £. shore of Lake 
Champdain, in the N.W. part of the state, 90 m. S.E. of Montreal, 
and 300 m. N. of New York. It is the largest dty in the state. 
Pop. (1880) 11,365; (1690) i4>59o; (1900) 18^640, of whom 
3726 were foreign-bom; (1910, census) 20468* It is seiyed 
by the Central Vermont and the Rutland railw^, and by lines 
of passenger and fr^ht steamboats on Lake Qiamplak. The 
city is attractively situated on an arm of Lake Chammouv heipi 
built on a strip of land extending about 6 m. south from the 
mouth of the Winooski river along the lake shore and gi^uidly 
rising from the water’s edge to a height of 275 ft. ; its situation 
and its cool and equable summer climate have given it a vdde 
reputation as a summer rmrt, and it is a centre for yachtingt 
canoeing and other aquatic sports. During the winter monms 
it has ice-boat regattas. Burlington is the seat of to university 
of Vermont (1791 ; non-sectanan and co-educational), whose 
official title in 1865 became “ The University of Vermont and 
State .^cultural College.” The universi^ is finely fituated 
on a hill (a8o ft. above the Ito) commanding a charming view 
of the city, lake, the Adirondacks and the Green Mountains, 
It has departments of arts, sdences and medicine^ and A library 
of 74,800 volumes and 32,936 pamphlets housed m to pillini^ 
Library, designed by H. H. Richoiton. The university ttceived 
the Federal grants under to MorriB acts of 1862 and i8$io, 1^ 
in connexion with it the Vermont agricultural experiment stitioil 
is maintained. At Burlington are also to Mt St Mary’s acade my 
Roman Catholic), conducted by to Sisters of Mercy } 
and two business colle^. Among the prhicifMU bufidim are 
the city hall, the Chittenden county court house, to Pedeml 
and the Y.M.C.A. buildings, to Masonic temto, to RomaHi 
Catholic cathedral and to Etound’s high school Buritoton’s 
charitable institutions include to Mary Fletcher hospit^ to 
Adams mission home, the Louisa Howard mission, to ProVidenoa 
orphan asylum, and homes for aged women, friendless womoii 
and destitute children. The l^tcher free public Hbraiy 
(47,000 volumes in 1908) is housed in a Carnegie building. Ini 
the city are two sanitariums. The dty has two porks (cto; 
Ethan Allen Park, is on a bluff in to north-west of the cUy , 

and commands a fine view) and four cemeteries ; in Groen 
Mount Cemetery, which overlooks the Vfinooski vaBey, is a 
monument over to grave of Ethan ANen, who lived in Burlh^con 
from 1778 until his death. Fort Ethan A^, a Uidted iStAto 
military post, it about 3 m. east of to dty, with which it is 
connected iw an electricliite. Burlingtoii is fhemost Imoeirtant 
manu^urmg centre in to state; amoqg its manutotiingli 
are latos, dioon and blinds, boxes, furniture osid woodftMirof 
cotton and wooUen goods, patent tnedidoei, ro fe y o ito ei, 
house fomislungs, paper and machinery* In tos'm 
factory products were valued at $ 6 . 3 S 5 > 754 » 
wbidi was to vidue of lumber onq fdantng ii|i^ prodm^ 
doon ud blndi* Tht WinoodU tivWj wudi' 
fonns die ^ma&Ur betfrmi BwKiigttin and dia «f: 

CoMbetteraifdicNm entan N.W. of 
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vahubte imter^power, but most of the nuttmlactonet 
we operated by steam. Quantities of marble were formerly 
taken from quarries in the vicinity. The city is a wholesale 
distributing centre for alt northern Vermont and New HanqMhire, 
and is one of the principal lumber markets in the east^ most of 
the lumber being imported from Canada. It is the port of entry 
for the Vermont customs districti whose exports and importe 
were valued respectively in 1907 at 18, 333, 044 and $5,731,034. 
A charter for a town to be founded here was granted by &e 
province of New Hampshire in 1763, but no settlement was 
lOade until 1774. Burlington was chartered as a city in 1865. 

BraMA, a province of British India, including the former 
kingdom of independent Burma, as well as British Burma, 
acquired by the British Indian government in the two wars of 
X826 and 2853. It is divided into Upper and Lower Burma, 
the former b^ng the territory annexe on ist January 1886. 
The province lies to the qast of the Bay of Bengal, and covers a 
range of country extendBmg from the Pakchan river in 9® 55' 
nor% latitude to the Naga and Chingpaw, or Kachin hiUs, lying 
roughly between the 37th and 38th degrees of north latitude ; 
and from the Bay of Bengal on the west to the Mekong river, 
the boundary of the dependent Shan States on the east, that is 
to say, roughly, between the 93nd and looth degrees of east 
longitude, ^e extreme length from north to south is almost 
1100 m., and the broadest part, which is in about latitude 21® 
north, is 575 m. from cast to west. On the N. it is bounded by 
the dependent state of Manipur, by the Mishmi hills, and by 
portions of Chinese territoty ; on file E, by the Chinese Shan 
States, portions of the province of Yunnan, the French province 
of Indo-China, and the Siamese Shan, or Lao States and Siam ; 
on the S. by the Siamese Malay States and the Bay of Bengal ; 
and on the W. by the Bay of Bengal and Chittagong. The 
coastline from Taknaf, the mouth of the Naaf, in the Akyob 
district on the north, to the estuary of the Pakchan at Motiwun 
on the south, i« about 1300 m. The total area of the province 
is atimated at 138,738 sq^ m., of which Bunaa proper occupies 
ni., the Chin hills 20,350 States, 

which comprise the whole of the eu|(|piSi^on of the province, 
some 59,915 sq. m. 

Natural Divisions , — The province falfimto throe natural divisions ; 
Arakan with the Chin hills, the Irrawaddy baain. and the old pro- 
vince of Tenaaserim, together with the portion of the Shan and 
Karen-ni states in the Inuun of the Salween, and part of KfingtOng 
in the western basin of the Mekong. Of these Arakan is a strip of 
country lying on the seaward slopes of the raiwe of hills known as 
the Arakan Yomas. It stretches from Cape NMrais on the south 
to the Naaf estuary, which divides it from the Chittagong division 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam on the north, and includes the dis- 
tricts of Sandoway, Kyaukpyu. Akyab and northern Araloui. an 
area of some 18.540 sq. m. The northern part of this tract is 
barren hilly country, but in the west and south arc rich alluvia! 

S lains containing some of the most fertile lands of the province. 

ortbwaids lie m Chin and some part of the Kachin l^s. To 
the east of the Arakan division, and separated from it by the Arakan 
Yomas, lies the main body of Burma m the basin of the Irrawaddy. 
This tract falls into four subdivisions. First, there is the highland 
tract including the hiHy counlsf at the sources of the Chbsdim and 
the upper waters of the I]mi1l|!aidy, the Upper Chindwin. Katha. 
Bhamo, Myitkyina and Ifines ^tricts. '^th the Kachin hills 
and a great part of the Nottnern Shan states. In the Shan States 
there are a few opea i^hteadS. fertfle and well populated, and 
Maymyo in the M^uidlhlay district, the hill - station to which in the 
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waddy. Tharrawaddy. Pegu and Eangoon town, cqittista alatost 
entirely of a rich alluvial deposit, and the whole area, wldch between 
Cape Negiais and Elephant F^t is 237 m. wide, is fertile m tte 
hipest &gree. To the east lies a tract of country which, though 
geographically a part of the Irrawaddy basin, is cut off fim it by 
the Yomas, and forms a separate system draining into the Sittartg 
river. The northern portion of this tract, which on the east touches 
the basin of the Salween river, is hilly ; the xemainder towards the 
confluence of the Salween. Gvaing and Attaran rivers consists of 
broad fertile plains. The whole is comprised in the districts of 
Toungoo and Thaton, pari of the Karen-nt hills, with the Salween 
hill tract and the northern parts of Amherst, which form the northern 
portion of the Tenassenm administrative division. The third 
natural division of Burma is the old province of Tenasserim, which, 
constituted in 2826 with Moulmein at its capital, formed the nucleus 
from which the British supremacy throughout Burma has gtown. 
It is a narrow strip of country lyisig between the Bay of Bengal and 
the high range of hills which form the eastern boundary of the 
provhice towards Siam. It comprises the districts of Meigui and 
Tavoy and a part of Amherst, and includes also the Mergui Archi- 
p^ggo. the surface of this part of the country is mountainous 
and much intersected with streams. Northward from this lies 
the major portion of the Southern Shan States and Karen-ni 
and a narrowing strip along the Salween of the Northern Shan 
States. 

Mountains , — ^Burma proper is encircled on three sides by a wall 
of mountain ranges. Tfo Arakan Yomas starting from Cape Negrais 
extend northwards more or less parallel with the coast till they 
join the Chin and Naga hills. They then form part of a system of 
ranges which curve north of the sources of the Chindwin river, and 
with the Kumon range and the hlHs of the Jade and Amber mines, 
make up a highland tract sMaratod from the great NortlMrii Shan 
plateau by the gorges of the Irrawaddy river. Qa th^^east the 
Kachin, Shan and Karen hills, extendmg^ 4 cc>P^ vall^ of the 

Irrawaddy into China far beyond form a con* 

tinxious barrier and boundary, and taif oft Intb a narrow rahge which 
forms the eastern watershed of the Salween and separates Tenas- 
terim from Siam. The highest peak of the Arakan Vomas. Liklang, 
rises nearly 10,000 ft. above the sea, and in the eastern Kachin hills, 
which nm northwards from the state of M6ng Mit to join the high 
range dividing the basins of the Irrawaddy and the Salween, are 
two peaks, Sabu and Worang, which rise to a height of 12,300 ft, 
above the sea. The Kumon range running down from the Hkamti 
country east of Assam to near Mogaung ends in a peak known as 
Shwedaunggyi, which reaches some 5750 ft. There are several peaks 
in the Ruby Mines district which rise beyond 7000 ft. and Loi Ling 
in the Northern Shan States reaches 9000 ft. Compared with these 
ranges the Pegu Yomas assume the proportions of mere hills. Popa, 
a detached peak in the Myingyan dismet, belongs to this system 
and rises to a height of nearly 5000 ft., but it is interesting mainly 
as an extinct volcano, a lanamark and an object of superstitious 
folklore, throughout the whole of Central Burma. Mud volcanoes 
occur at Minbu, but they are not in any .sense mountains, resembling 
rather the hot springs which are found in many parts of Burma, 
They are merely craters raised above the level of the surrounding 
country by the gradual accretion of the soft oily mud, which over- 
flows at frequent intervals whenever a discharge of gas occurs, 
^urs of the Chin hills run down the whole lei^h of the Lower 
Cnindwin district, almost to Sagaing, and one hill, Powindaung. is 
particularly noted on account of its innumerable cave temples, 
which are said to hold no fewer than 446,444 images of Buddha. 
Huge caves, of which the most noted are the Farm Caves, occur in 
the hills near Moulmein, and they too are full of relies of their ancient 
use as temples, though now they are chiefly visited in connexion 
with the bats, whose mght viewed from a distance, as they issue from 
the caves, resembles a doud of smoke. 

Rie#rr.—Of the rivers of Burma the Ir^waddy is the most im- 
portant. It risea possibly beyond the confines of Burma in the 
unexplored rerions. where India, Tibet and China meet, and seems 
to be formed oy the Junction of a number of considerable streams 
of no neat length, two rivers, the Mali and the N’mai, meeting 
about latitude 35^ 45' some 150 m. north of Bhamo, contribute 
chiefly to its volume, and daring the dry weather it is navigable for 
steamers up to their confluence. Up to Bhamo, a distance m 900 m. 
from the sea, it is navigable throughout the year, and its chief 
tributary in Burma, the Chindwin. is also navigable for steamers 
for 300 m. from its junction with the Irrawaddy at Pakfikkn. The 
Chindwin. called in its upper reaches the Tanai, rises in the hills 
south-west of Thama, ana flows due north HU it enters the south- 
east comer of the Hukawng valley, where it turas north-west and 
continues in that direction cutting the valley into fWo almost equal 
parts until it reaches its north-west range, when it turns almost 
due south and takes the name of the Chindwin. It is a swift clear 
river, fed in its upper reaches by numerous mountain streoma The 
Mogaung rivm:, ruing iq the waterahed which iBvides the Itmwaddy 
and Hie Chindwin dtainagea, flows south and south-east lot x8e M. 
before it Joins the Irtawaddy, and ii navigalde for steameis as far 
as Kamaixig for about four inooths in the. yeu. South of Thayetmyo, 
where arms of the Arakan Yomas aamim the river and almost 
meet that spur •! the Pegu YomSpiS^^ loim^ tfll t886 the 
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nortbem boondsry o< British Bnciiuw the vi&ey of the UamdAy 
opetts ont egeiii. and at Yegia llia^ near Mjniiaaag the isfltieaee 
of the tide is first felt, and the deUa vat^y be said to be^a. The 
so-called rivers of the delta, the Ngawim, Fyamalaw/lhiitiiiawad^ 
Pyinsalo and Bantaaaw. are sim^ the la^ mouths of the Irra- 
waddy, and the wtude country towards the sea is a dose network of 
creeks where there are few mr no roads and boats take tiie plaoe d 
carts for every purpose. There is, however, one true river of some 
sise. the Hlaing. which rises near Prome, flows southwards and 
meets the Ptffu river and the Pasundaung creek near Rangoon, and 
thus forms the estuary which is known as the Ranmn river and 
constitutes the harbour of Rangoon. East of the Rangoon river 
and still within the deltaic area, though cut off from the main delta 
by the southern end of the Pegu Yomas. lies the mouth of the 
Sittang. This river, rising in the Sham-Karen hills, flows first due 
north and then southward through the Kyatiksft, YamHhin and 
Toungoo districts, its line being followed by the Mandalay-Rangoon 
railway as far south as Nyaunglibin in the Pegu district. At 
Toungoo it is narrow, but below Shwegyin it widens, and at Sittang it 
is half a mile broad. It flows into the Gulf of Martaban, and near 
its month its course is constantly changing owing to erosion and 
corresponding accretions. The second river in the province in point 
of sise is the Salween, a huge river, believed from we volume of its 
waters to rise in the Tibetan mountains to the north of Lhasa. It 
is in all probability actually longer than the Irrawaddy, but it is 
not to be compared to that riW in importance. It is. in fact, walled 
in on either side, with banks varymg in British territory fro^ 
3000 to 6000 ft. high and at present unnavigable owiim to serious 
rapids in Lower Burma and at one or two places in the Sian States, 
but quite open to traffic for considerable reaches in its middle course. 
The Gyaing and the Attaran rivers meet the Salween at its mouth, 
and the three rivers form the harbour of Moulmein, the second 
seaport of Burma. 

Lakes.-^The largest lake in the province is Indawgyi in the 
Myitkyina district. It has an area of nearly 100 sq. m. and is 
surrounded on three sides by ranges of hills, but is open to the north 
where it has an outlet in the Inaaw river. In the highlands of the 
Shan hills there are the Inle lakes near Yawnghwe, and in the Katha 
district also there is another Indaw which covers some 60 so. m. 
Other lakes are the Paunglin lake in Minbu district, the Inma lake in 
Prome, the Tu and Duya m Henzada, the Shahk^gyi and the Inyigyi 
in Bassein, the sacred lake at Ye in Tenasserim, and the Nagamauk, 
Panzemyaung and Walonbyan in Arakan. The MeiktUa Is^e covere 
an area of some 5 sq. m., but it is to some extent at least an artificial 
reservoir. In the heart of the delta numerous large lakes or marshes 
abounding in fish arc formed by the overflow of tne Irrawaddy river 
during the rainy season, but these either assume very dimmutive 
proportions or disappear altogether in the dry season. 

Climate.--The climate of the delta is cooler and more temperate 
than in Upper Burma, and this is shown in the fairer complex^ and 
stouter pn3r8ique of tiie people of the lower province as compared 
with the inhaoitants of the drier and hotter upper districts as far 
as Bhamo, where there is a great infusion of other types of the Tibeto- 
Burman family. North of the apex of the delta and the boundary 
between the deltaic and inland tracts, the rainfall gradually lessens 
as far as Minbu, where what was formerly cs^ed the raimess zone 
commences and extends as far as Katha. T^ rainfall in the coast 
districts varies from about 200 in. in the Arakan and Tenasserim 
divisions to an average of 90 in Rangoon and the adjoining portion 
of the Irrawaddy delta. In the extreme north of Upon Burma the 
rainfall is rather less than in the country adjoining Kangoon, and 
in the dry zone the annual average falls as low as 20 and 30 in. 

The temperature varies almost as much as tiie rainfiill. It is 
highest in the central zone, the mean of the maximum readings in 
such districts as BCagwe, Myingyan, Kyautesd, Mandalay and 
Shwebo in the month of May being close on xoo^ F., while in the 
littoral and sub-montane districts it is nearly ten degim less, ^e 
mean of the minimum readings in December in the oentxal none 
districts is a few degrees under 60** F. and in the littoral districts a 
few degrees over that figure. In the hilly district of Mogdk (Rul^ 
Mines) the December mean minimum is 26*8* and tjbe meah maxt- 
mum 79*^. The climate of the Chin and Kachin hills and also of the 
Shan States is temperate. In the shade and off the nound the 
thermometer rarely rises above Bo** F. or falls below 35^. In the 
hot season and in the son at much as 130^ P. is registered, s^ on 
the grass in the cold weather ten degrees of frost are not uncommon. 
Snow is seldom seen either in the Chin or Shan hills, but there are 
snow-clad tangea in the extreme north of the Kachin country. In 
the narrow vaum of the Shan hills, and eapecially in the Salween 
valley, the shade maximum reaches 100* F. regmariy for several 
weeks in Apifl. The ndnlafi in the hills varies very consideiihty, 
but seems to fiom about 60 in. in the broader valleys to about 
100 in. 00 the Iweir foiest-clad tmes. 

<rSaiM.-‘*-Ce0k#6ifly* BritiMi Burma consists of two divisions, 
an esi^ and si uuet em . The dividing line runs from the smuth 
ol tiih BSwig xiw ahMil the railway to Mandalay, and thence con- 
timt -n o Si hs S fi rdr Uith the same general direction but curving 
slp^ letU^^he east. West of this line the rocks are dfiefly 
Tertigiy SM QisatasUMy ; east of it they are moatly Palaoosoic or 
g ti tis sfcc. 1m m irestem monatain ranges the beds are ihiWn ihto 


a asilM ol lotds idMeh form a vguntie 

north hi oonvm^feoingirm^^ tjkomhaalupme^ 
Gretaoootti and Lower jSocaiie,, agd this h fhsmd bn sme by 
the Upper Brnmae and the MIooanh* tilu viUey of the 

is occttfM chiefly the Ftioemh. Alottf the southern 
Ar^ma coast the sea spreads over the UfeBtesnliiocexmiOQe. The 
Cretaceous beds have not yet been separated fimm oveitykif 
Eocene, and the identification of the mhem reata^On the disoovw 
of a sintie Cenomanian ammonite. The Boeene beds axe manne 
and conttin mimairdltes. The Ifioceae beds are also piariiie and 
are characterised by an abundant mottusoan fauna, tth flioceae. 
on the other hand, is of freshwater origin, asid oontaifis aflicified 
wood and numerous remains of Mammalia. Fttnt <erhich 

appear to have been fashioned by hand, are said to ha^beint found 
in the Miocene beds, but to prove the exhtence of vmln at so ea|ly 
a period would require stronger evidence than has ylt been bionic 
forward. 

The older rocks of eastern Burma are very Imperfedlir Imown. 
Gneiss and granite occur ; Ordovidan foirils have been found in tite 
Upper Shan States, and Carboniferoni fossils in Tenasserim aad near 
Moulmein. Volcanic rocks mre not comtw in any part Of Bunna, 
but about 50 m. north-north-east of Venangyau^ the. extinct 
volcano of rises to a height of 3000 ft. above the sutroundlag 
Pliocene plain. Intrusions of a setpentine^ike totk break throim 
the Miocene strata north of Bhamo, and similar irttruakMxs ooour^ 
the western ranges. Whetiier the mud voloanoes^* df the Itta* 
waddy vaJlw have any connexion witii volcanic activity msy be 
doubted. The petroleum of Burma occurs in the Miocene bsds, one 
of the best-known fields being that ot Yenangyaung. Coal is found 
in the Tertii^ deposits in the valley of m IrxtmMkIy tad in 
Tenasserim. Tin is abundant in Tenasserim. and lead and silver 
have been worked extensively in the Shan Stetes. The famona 
ruby mines of Upper Burma are In metamotphifi rook, while the 
jadeite of the Bhamo neighbourhood is associated with the Tertiary 
mtrusions of seTpentine-like rock already noticed,^ 


The total population of Bunnn in x^x was 
104^,634 as against Ijaa^osg in xflqx ; but a coosiderabkl 
portion of this la^ increase was due to the inclusion of the Shan 
States and the Chin hills in the census area.^ Even in Burma 
proper^ however, then was an increase during the decade o£ 
x^j3o,Saa, or 19*8 %. The density of population lauan^ 
mile is 44 as compam with 167 for the whole of In<ua and 
for the Bengal Delta. England and Wales have a population 
more than twelve times as dense as that of Burma, so there is 
still room for expansion. The chief races of Burma an Bbnnese 

g i), Arakanese (405443), Kanns ( 7 » 7 , 8 S 9 X ««« 
Chins (17949a), Kachms (64495) and Talaingi 
; but these totals do not include the Shan States im 
. The Burmese in person have the Koymloid chat-: 
acteristics common to the Indo-Chinese races» the Tibetans and 
tribes of the Eastern Himalaya. They may bt generally 
described as of a stout;, active, well-proportiom form \ of a 
brown but never of an intensely dark complexion^ with blacky 
coarse^ lank and abundant haiTj, and a little more beard than is 
possessed by the Siamese. Owing to tiieir gay and livlb dis- 
position the Burmese have been called ** thexrish of thi 
and like the Irish th^ are sonumdiat inclined to lasineii. Since 
the advent of the British power, the immigration of Hindus with 
a lower standard of comfort and of Chinamen with a kewser 
business instinct has threatened the economic independence of 
the Burmese in their own country. As compared with the Hindu^ 
the Burmese wear silk instead of cotton, and eat rice instead of the 
cheaper grains ; they are of an altogether hreer and less servile^ 
but also of a less practical character. The Burmese women 
have a keener businest instinct than the men^ and serve in some 
degree to redress the balance. The Burmese childiien are adored 
by their parentSi and am said to be the happiest and merriest 
children in the world. 

Lof^ime and Littramre^^Tha Burmese are suppmed bf 
modem to have comci as jmnt memben of a viiit 

Indo-Chineae immigration swarm, from weBtetn Chbk to tte 
headwaten of the Irrawaddy and th^ sepaxated^ iomb to 
people Tibet and Assam, tbe otbem to ptms southwmdb biom 


1 See also, for geolMY. W. TheOhali^^On theG 
Msm. Osol. Smv, InSa, v«^ x. pt it (1874) » F. 


sx. 


Dsveiopiiient end Subdivtiton of the iMmry Systsoi In |bmL** 
Bsc. dot, Sim. indm, vol, xxvfll. pp. F- 

Koetllxig, ‘^TheCojeurrence of Ftttroleuia ia Biuiiia,enn 
BxifiSStlon/* Mm. dot. SmUndia, vdl. xatvU. pt i. 
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dMQfofBnmuL 11u iadigenowto^pin of Btmnkin divide 
^ the fottowjng gn^ 


A. lado^hiiMitit 
family 


(j) Tibet -Borroan 
•ub-family 


a) The Bun&eM group. 
^)TheKachin mup. 
c) The Kuld-Cmn g^p. 


(3) Siamese-Chmese The Tai group, 
gub-family («) The Karen group. 


(3) Mdn- Annam (/) The Upper Middle Me- 
tub-family kong or Wa Palaung 

group. 

ig) The North Cambodian 
group. 

B. Malay family (h) The Selung language. 

Burmese^ which wag sptketi by 7 >oo 649 S people in the province 
in 1901, it a monotyllabid lai^agCi with, according to some 
authorities, three difiertfit tones ; so that any §ivcn syllable 
may have three entirely different meanings only distii^is^ble 
by the intonation when spoken, or by accents or diaciitical 
marks when written. There are, however, very many weighty 
authorities who deny the existence 6f tones in the language. 
The Burmese alpha^t is borrowed from the Aryan Sanskrit 
through the P&li of Upper India. The language is written frorn 
left to right in what appears to be an unbroken line. Thus 
Burma possesses two kinds of literature, Pali and Burmese. 
The pah is ^ far the more ancient, including as it docs the 
Buddhist scriptures that originally found their way to Burma 
from Ceylon and southern India. The Burmese literature is 
for the most part metrical, and consists of religious romances, 
chronological histories and son^s. The Maha Yautwin or “ Royd 
Chronicle,” forms the great historical work of Burma. This is 
an authorised history, in which everything unflattering to the 
Burmese monarchs was rigidly suppressed. After the Second 
Burmese War no record was ever made in the YoMc^n that 
Pegu had been tom away from Burma by the British. The 
folk songs are the truest and most interesting national literature. 
The Burmese are fond of stage-plays in which great licence of 
language is permitted, and great liberty tie ” gag ” is left to the 
wit or mteUigence of the actors. 

The province as a division of the Indian empire 
is adminbtered by a lieutenant-governor, first appointed ist 
May 1897, with a legislative council of nine members, five of 
are officials, '^ere are, besides, a chief secretary, revenue 
secretary, secretary and two under-secretaries, a public works 
department secretary with two assistants, llie revenue ad- 
ministn^tion of the province is superintended by a financial 
commissioner, assisted by two secretaries, and a director of land 
records and i^culture, with a land records departmental staff, 
is ft chief court for the province with a chief justice and 
three justices, established in May 7900. Other purely judicial 
^dUficers are the judicial commissioner for Upper Burma, and the 
dvn judges of Mandalay and Moulmein. There are four com- 
missioners of revenue and circuit, and nineteen deputy com- 
missioners in Lower Burma, ,^and four commissioners and 
seventeen deputy commissioner in Upper Burma, There are 
two' superintendents of the Bhgn States, one for the northern 
and one for the southern Shan States, and an assistant super- 
intendent in the latter; a superintendent of the Arakan hill 
tracts and of the Chin hills, and a Chinese political adviser taken 
from the Chinese consukr service. The pblice are under the 
oontsol of an tntpector;genend, with degify ini^>ector-general 
for civil military police, and for supw and dothing. The 
educatloh dmrtment is ui^ a direetdrof public instniction, 
ahd tbsrs tibwee clfdes-'eistemi.wgstem and Upper Burma, 
of schools. 

The forests are divided into three drcles each under 
r, with twentyKMfie deputy conservators, There 
pu^ pOspMbten^general, chief superintendent and 
ptdKmti ot tdsgraphs, a chief collcfCtor of customs. 
!tof)s ftpd Ipstr^rt officers, and an inspector-general 
t m prm^ towns bench^ of hemorary inagit^ 



exe rdi iag powers of various dsgreesy have been cooirtituted. 
Thm axt forty-mie munidpat towns, fourteen of tdridi ase in- 
Upper Burma. The commisskMMrs of division are ex 
sessions judges in their several divisioiis, and also have dril 
powers, and powers as revenue officers. They are responsible 
to die lieutenant-governor, eadi in his own division, for the 
working of every department of the public service, except the 
military department, and the bran<^ of the administration 
directly under the control of the tupsem government. T^ 
deputy commissioners perform the functions of district magis- 
trates, district }udg^, collectors and r^trars, besides the 
miscellaneous duties which fall to the prindpal district officer 
as representative of government Subminate to the d^ty 
commissioners are assistant commissioners, extra-assistant 
commissioners and myodks, who are invested with various 
magisterial, civil and revenue powers, and hold charge of the 
towndups, as the units of rejgdar civil and revenue jurisdiction 
are called, and the sub-divisions of districts, into which most of 
these tbwhships are grouped, Amopg the salaried staff of 
officials, the townships oflfic^ are the ultimate representatives 
of goveminent who come mto iftost direct contact with the 
people. Finally, there are the village headmen, assisted in Upper 
Burma by elders, variously designated according to old custom. 
Similarly in the towns, there are headmen of wards and elders of 
blocks. In Upper Burma these headmen have always been 
revenue collectors. The sy^Sem undm* which in towns headmen 
of wards and elders of blocks are appointed is of comparatively 
recent origin, and is modeled on toe village system. 

The Shan States were declared to be a part of British India by 
notification in 1886. The Shan States Act of 1888 vests the civil, 
criminal and revenue administration in the chief of the y. 
state, subject to the restrictions specified in the sanad 
or patent granted to him. The law to be administered ^ * 
in each state is the customary law of the state, so far as it is in 
accordance with the Justice, eqni^ and good conscience, and not 
oppo^d to the spirit of the law in the rest of British India. The 
superintendents exercise general control over the administration of 
cruninal justice, and have power to call for cases, and to exorcise 
wide revisionary powers. Criminal jurisdiction in cases in which 
either the complainant or the defendant is a European, or American, 
or a government servant, or a British subject not a native of a Shan 
State, is withdrawn from the chiefs and vested in the superintendents 
and assistant superintendents. Neither the superintendents nor the 
assistant superintendents have power to try civil suits, whether the 
parties arc Shans or not. In the Myelat division of the southern 
Shan States, however, the criminal law is practically the same as 
the law in force in Upper Burma, and the ngwegunhmus, or petty 
chiefs, have been appointed magistrates of me second class. The 
chiefs of the Shan States are of three classes:— -(i) sawbwas ; {2) 
myosas ; (3) ngwegunhmus. The last are found only in the Myelat, 
or border country between the southern Shan States and Burma. 
There are fifteen sawbwas, sixteen myosas and thirteen ngwegunhmus 
; in the Shan States proper. Two sawbwas are .under the supervision 
I of the oommissioner of the Mandalay division, and two under the 
commissioner of the Sagaing division. The states vaiy enormously 
in sixe, from the 12.000 sq. m. of the Trans-Salween State of Kdng 
Tung, to the 3*95 sq. m. of Nam Hkdm in the Myelat. The latter 
contained only 41 houses with 3x0 inhabitants in 1897 ka» 
been merged in the adjoining state. There are five states, all 
sawbwaships, under the supervision of the -superintendent of the 
northern Snan Stotes, besides an indeterminate number of Wa States 
and communities other races beyond the Salween river. The 
superintendent ci the southern Shan States supervises thirty-nine, 
of which ten are sawbwaships. The headquarters of the northern 
Shan States are at Lashio, of the southern Shan States at Taung-gyi. 

The states included in eastern and western Karen-ni are not part 
of British India, and are not subject to any of the laws in force in 
the Shan States, but they are under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of the southern Shan States. 

The northern portion of the Karen hills is at present dealt with 
on the principle of political as distinguished from administrative 
control. The tribes are not interfered with as long as they keep the 
peace. What is specifically known as the Kachin hilhi, the <»untry 
taken under admmistration in the Bhamo and Myitkyina districts, 
is divided into forty tracts. Beyond these tracts there are many 
Kachins in Katha, M^-Mit, and the northern Shan States, bat 
though they are often ^e prepooderating. they are not the exdlaiive 
pofnilatiioii. The country wiuda the forty tracts may be oqnsiflered 
the Kachin hills proper, and it betsm 23* 30' and afi** 30' K. 
1 |M. and 96* and 98** £. long. Within this areai:he petty chiefii have 
appointmmt oidim. the people are disarmed* ftAd the rate ol tribute 
iperbofassholdisfiaedinesi^caae. Ce m tyi liS fti i» ingidftted by the 
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Kaehin hidb regulatioa. Since 1894 country has been pncticaliy 
undisturbed* and large numbers oi Kachina axe enlisted, and ready 
to enlist in the railita^ police, and seem likely to form as good troops 
as the Ourkhas of Ne^J. 

The Chin hills were not declared an integral paxtrOf Burma until 
1895, but they now form a scheduled distnct. The chiefs, however, 
are allowed to administer their own afiaiis, as far as may be. in 
accordance with their own custom!, subject to the supervision of 
the superintendent of the Chin hills. 

i^e/igion.—Buddhists make up more than 88*6 % ; Mussulmans 
3-28; spirit-worshippers 3*83; Hindus S'Tb, and Christians 1*42 
of the total population of the province. The large nominal pro- 
portion of Buddhists is deceptive. The Burmese are really as de- 
voted to demonolatry as the hill-tribes who are labelled plain spirit- 
worshippers. The actual figures of the various religions, accordmg 
to the census of 1901, are as follows : — 

Buddhists , . . 9,184,121 Sikhs 6,396 

Spirit- woi'shippers 399.390 Jews 685 

Hindus .... 285.484 Parsecs 245 

Mussulmans . 339.446 Others 28 

Christians . 147,525 

The chief religious principle of the Burmese is to a(^uire merit 
for Ihdr next incarnation by good works done in this life. The 
bestowal of alms, ofierings of rice to priests, the founding of a monas- 
tery. erection of pagodas, with which the country is crowded, the 
building of a bridge or rest-house for the convenience of travelers 
are all works of religious merit, prompted, not by love of one's fellow- 
creatures, but simply and solely for one's own future advantage. 

An analysis shows that not quite two in every thousand Burmese 
preUess Christianity, and there are about the same numl^r of Mahom- 
medans among them. It is admitted by the missionaries themselves 
that Christianity has progressed very slowly among the Burmese 
in comparison with the rapid progress made amongst the Karens. 
It iH amongst the Sgaw’ Karens that the greatest progress in Chris- 
tianity has been made, and the number of spirit- worshipers among 
th(’jn is very much smaller. The number of Burmese Cnnstians is 
considerably increased by the inclusion among them of the Christian 
descendants of the Portuguese settlers of Synam deported to the old 
Burmese Tab^in, a village now included in the Ve-u subdivision 
of Shwebo. 'These Christians returned themselves as Burmese. 
The lorms of Christianity which make most conN'crts in Burma are 
the Baptist and Roman Catholic faiths. Of recent years many con- 
versions to Christianity have been made by the American Baptist 
niissionanes amongst the Lahu or Muhsd hill tribesmen. 

Ediicatim . — Compared with other Indian provinces, and even 
with some of the countries of Europe. Burma takes a very high place 
in the returns of those able to both read and write. Taking the sexes 
apart, though women fall far behind men in the matter of education, 
still women are better educated in Burma than in the rest of India. 
The average numl>er of each sex in Burma per thousand is 
liturates, male 378 ; female, 45 ; illiterates, male, 622 : female. 955. 
The number of literates per thousand in Bengal is ; — male, 104 ; 
female, 5. The proportion was greatly reduced in the i^i census 
by the inclusion of the Shan States and the Cbin hills, which mostly 
consist of illiterate.s. 

'The fact that in Upper Burma the proportion of literates is nearly 
as high as, and the proportion of those under instruction even higher 
than, that of the corresponding classes in I^wer Burma, is a clear 
proof that in primary education, at least, the credit for the superiority 
of the Burman over the native of India is due to indigenous schools. 
In almost every village in the prdvince there is a monastery, where 
the most regular occupation of one or more of the resident pongyis, 
or Buddhist monks, is the instruction free of charge of the children 
of the village. The standard of instruction, however, is very low, 
consisting only of reading and writing, though this is graduidly being 
improved in very many monasteries. The absence of all prejudice 
in favour of the seclusion of women also is one of the main reasons 
why in this province the proportion who can read and write is higher 
than in any other part ol India, Cochin alone excepted. It was not 
till 1890 that the education department took action in Upper Burma. 
It was then ascertained that there were 684 public schodswith 
14,133 pupils, and 1664 private schools with 8685 pupils. It is 
worthy of remark that of these schools 29 were Mahommedan, and 
that there were 176 schools for girls in which upwards of 2000 pupils 
were tau^t. There are three ctroles — Eastern. Central and upper 
Burma. Por the special supervision and encouragement of indigen- 
ous primary education in monastic and in lay schools, each circle of 
inspec^n Is divided into sub-circles corresponding with one or more 
of the civil districts, and each sub-circle is placed under a deputy- 
inspector or a sub-inspector of schools. There are nine standards of 
instruetioQ.aiKl the classes in schools correspond with these standards. 
In Upper Burma all educational grants are paid from imperial 
funds; there is no cess as in Lower Burma. Grants-in-aid are given 
according to results. There is only one college, at Rangoon, which 
is affiliated to the Calcutta University. There are missionary schools 
amongst the Chins. Kachins and Shaos, and a school for the sons of 
Shan ddefs at Taung-gyi in the southern Shan States. A Paktma* 
bym examination for marks in the Pili language was first instituted 
in 1896 a^d is held annually. 


FtMeNm.~-The gross revenue of Lower Burma from all aouices in 
1871-1872 was Ra.x,id,54«5ao* ol Which Rs,!, ax, 70, 530 Was from 
imperial taxation, lU.3,73,aoo from provincial service!^ and 
Rs.10,90.790 from local fu^. Ine land revenue of the province 
was R8.3445,23 o. In Burma the cultivatorB themselvei oontinue 
to hold the lana from government, and the extent of their holdings 
averages about five acres. 'The land tax is supplemented by a poll 
tax on the male population from t8 to years of age, with the 
exception of immigranta during the first five years of their residence, 
retigiouB teachers, schoffimasters, government servants and those 
unable to obtain their own livelihood. In 1890-1891 the rev'enue of 
Lower Burma had risen to Rs. a, 08.38, 872 from imperial taxation, 
Rs.t. 55.51,897 for provincial services, and Rs.ia, 14^596 from in- 
corporated local funds. The expenditure on the administration 
of Lower Burma in X870-1671 was Rs.49,7o,oao* In 1890-1891 it 
was Rs. 1,58,48.041. In Upper Burma the chief source of revenue is 
the thatkanudat a tithe or income tax which was instituted by King 
Mindon, and was adopted by the British very much aS they found 
it. For the purpose of the assessment every district and town is 
classified accordmg to its general wealth and prosperity. As a rule 
the basis of calculation was 100 rupees from every ten houses, with 
a 10 % deduction for those exempted by custom. When the total 
amount payable by the village was thus determined, the village itself 
settled the amount to be paid by each individual householder. This 
was done by thamadis, assessors, usually appointed by the villagers 
themselves. Other important sources of revenue are the rents from 
state lands, forests, and miscellaneous items such as fishery, revenue 
and irrigation taxes. In 1886-1887. the year after the annexation, 
the amount collected in Upper Burma from all sources was twenty- 
two lakhs of rupees. In the following year it had risen to fifty lakhs. 
Much of Upper Burma, however, remained disturbed until 1890. 
The figures for 1890-1891. therefore, show the first really regular 
collection, "nie amount then collect^ was R8.87.47, 020. 

The total revenue of Burma in the year ending March 31, 1900 was 
Rs.7,04,36,240 and in 1905, R8.9.^, 62.298. The total expenditure 
in the same years respectively was Rs.4,30,8i,cx>o and Rs.5.06,60,047. 
The principal items of revenue in the budget arc the land revenue, 
railways, customs, forests and excise. 

Defence . — Burma is garrisoned by a division of the Indian army, 
consisting of two brigades, under a lieutenant-general. Of the 
native regiments seven battalions are Burma regiments specially, 
raised for permanent service in Burma by transformation from 
military police. These regiments, consisting of Gurkhas, Sikhs and 
Pathans, are distributed throughout the Shan States and the nortbem 
part of Burma. In addition to these there are about 13.500 civil 
police and 15.000 military police. The military police are in reality 
a regular milit^ force with only two European officers In command 
of each battalion ; and they are recruited entirely from among the 
warlike races of northern India. A small battalion of Karens enfisted 
as sappers and miners proved a failure and bad to be disbanded. 
Experiments have also been made with the Kaehin hillmen and 
with the Shans ; but the Burmese character is so averse to discipline 
and control in petty matters that it is impossible to get really suitable 
men to enlist even in the civil police. The volunteer forces consist 
of the Rangoon Port Defence Volunteers, comprising artiUei^, 
naval, and engineer corps, the Moulmein artillery, the Moulmein. 
l^ngoon, Railway and Upper Burma rifles. 

Minerals and Mining. —in its three chief mineral products, earth- 
oil, coal and gold. Burma ofiers a fair fidd for enterprise and nothing 
more. Without yielding fortunes for speculators, like South Africa 
or Australia, it returns a fair percentage upon genuine hard work. 
Coal is found in the Thayctmyo, Upper Chindwin and Shwebo 
districts, and in the Shan States ; it alro occurs in Mergut. but the 
deposits which have been so far discovered have been either ol 
inferior quality or too far from their market to be worked to 
advantage. The tin mines in Lower Burma are worked by natives, 
but a company at one time worked mines in the Maliwun township 
of Mergui oy European methods. The chief mines and minerals ara 
in Upper Burma. The jade mines of Upper Burma are now pfacti« 
cally the only source of supply of that mineral, which Is . in great 
demand over all China. The mines are situated beyond Kanaiiingd 
north of Mogaung in the Myitkyina district. The miners are ta 
Kachins, and the right to collect the jade duty of 33! is fumed out 
by government to a lessee, who has hitherto always bm a Chlnatnaa« 
The amount obtained has varied considerably. In 1887-1888 the 
rent was R8.5o,ooo. This dwindled to R8.36.000 in 1892-1893, but 
the system was then adopted of letting for a term of three years and 
a higher rent was obtained. The value varies enormously acoording 
to colour, which should be a particular shade of dark peen* Semi- 
transparency, brilliancy and hardness are. however, also e s se nti a l s. 
The old river mines produced the best quality. The qinury fixinet 
on the top of the hill near Tawmaw prince enormous* qaantRfes^ 
but the quality is not so good. * 

The most important ruby-bearing area is the Mogfik stone tiSwet, 
in the hills about do m. east of the Irrawaddy and 90 m, aocth-neriih- 
west of Mandalay. The right to mine for rubiiM Eufbpean 
methods and to levy royalties from persons woildiiglby nativn 
methods was leaded to the Burma Ruby Mines Cofi^^any, llmitetf , 
in 18S9. and-the lease was renewed in 1896 for 14 years at a mt 
of IU.3, 15,000 a year plus a stfare of the profits, the rent was 
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reduced permanently in 1898 to Rs. 2, 00, 000 a year, but the share 
of the profits taken by government was increased from 20 to 30 %. 
There are other ruby mines at Nanyaseik in the Myitkyina district 
and at Sagyin in the Mandalay district, where the mining is by 
native methods under licence-fees of R8.5 and Rs.io a month. 
They are, however, only moderately successful. Gold is found in 
most of the rivcr.s in Upper Burma, but the gold-washing industr}' 
is for the most part spasmodic in the intervals of agriculture. Thwe 
IS a gold mine at Kyaiikpasat in the Mawnaing circle of the Kathra 
(listnct, where the ijuart* is crushed by machinery and treated by 
chemical processes. Work was begun in 1895, and the yield of gold 
in that year was 274 oz,. which increased to 893 oz. in i89r>-i8g7. 
Tiiis, however, proved to be merely a |>ockel, and the mine is now 
shut down. Dredging for gold, however, seems likely to prove very 
profitable and gola dust is found in practically every river in the hills. 

Tlie principal scats of the petroleum industry are Yenangyaung 
in the Magwe, and Yenangyat in the Pakdkku districts. The wells 
have been worked for a little over a centuiy by the natives of the 
country. The Burma Oil Company since 1889 has worked by drilled 
wells on the American or cable system, and the amount produced is 
yearly becoming more vind more important. 

Amlier is extracted by Kachins in the Hiikawng valley beyond 
the administrative border, but the quality of the fossil resin is not 
very good. The amount exiiorted varies considerably. Tourmaline 
or rubellite is found on the Ixirders of the Ruby Mines district and 
in the Shan State of M6ng I-6ng. Steatite is extracted from the 
Arakan hill quarries. Salt is manufactured at various places in 
Upper Burma, notably in the lower Chindwin, Sagaing, Shwebo, 
.Myingyan and Yametnin districts, as well as at Mawhkio in the 
Shan State of Thibaw. Iron is found in many parts of the 
hills, and is worked by inhabitants of the country. A good deal 
IS extracted and manufactured into native implements at Pang 
Long in the LSgya (I^ihka) Shan State. Ia*ad is extracted by a 
Chinese lessee from the mines at Bawzaing (Maw-son) in the Myelat, 
southern Shan States. The ore i.s rich in silver as well as in lead. 

Agriculture . — The cultivation of the land is by far the most 
important industry in Burma. Only 9-4 % of the people were 
classed as urban in the census of 1901, and a considerable pro- 
portion of this number were natives of India and not Burmese. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total population are directly or indirectly 
engaged in agriculture and kindred occupations. Throughout 
most of the villages in the rural tracts men, women and children 
all take part in the agricultural operations, although in riverine 
villages whole families often support themselves from the sale 
of petty commodities and eatables. The food of the people 
consists as a rule of boiled rice with salted fresh or dried fish, 
salt, scsomum-oil, chillies, onions, turmeric, boiled vegetables, 
and occasionally meat of some sort from elephant flesh down to 
smaller animals, fowls and almost everything except snakes, by 
way of condiment. 

The staple crop of the province in lioth Upper and Lower Burma 
is rice. In Ixiwer Burma it is overwhelmingly the large.st crop; 
in Uppi^r Burma it is grown wherever practicable. Throughout the 
whole of the moistcr parts of the province the agricultural season 
is the wet period of the south-west monsoon, lasting from the middle 
of May until November. In some parts of Ixiwer Burma and in the 
dry districts of Upper Burma a hot season crop is also grown with 
the assistance of irrigation dunng the spring months. Oxen are used 
lor ploughing the higher lands with light soil, and the heavier and 
stronger buffaloes for ploughing wet tracts and marshy lands. As 
rice has to he transplanted as well as sown and irrigated, it needs 
a considerable amount of labour expended on it ; and the Burman 
has the reputation of being a somewhat indolent cultivator. The 
Karens and Shans who settle in the plains expend much more care 
in ploughing and weeding their crops. Other crop.s which arc grown 
in the province, especially in Upper Burma, comprise maize, til- 
aeed. sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, wheat, millet, other food grains 
including pulse, condiments and spices, tea. barley, sago, Imseed 
and other oil-.sceds. various fibres, indigo and other dye crops, 
besides orchards and garden produce. At the time of the British 
annexation of Burma there were some old irrigation systems in the 
Kyauks^ and Minim districts, which had been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, and these have now been renewed and extended. In 
addition to this the Mandalay Canal, 40 m. inrkmgth, with fourteen 
distributaries was opened in 1902 ; the Shv^bo canal. 27 m. long, 
was opened in 1906. and a beginning had been made of two branches 
29 and 30 m. in length, and of the M6n canal, begufi in 1904, 53 m. 
in length. In all upwards of 300.000 acres are subjact to irrigation 
under these schemes. On the whole the people of Burma arc pros- 
perous and contented. Taxes and land revenue are light ; markets 
for the disposal of produce are constant and prices good ; while 
fresh land is still available in most districti. ^ Compared writh the 
congested districts in the other provinces of India, with the exception 
of Assam, the lot of the Burman is decidedly enviable. 

i^orasIs.—The forests of Burma are the finest in British India and 


one of the chief assets of the wealth of the country : it is from 
Burma that the world draw.s its main supply of teak for shipbuilding, 
and indeed it was the demand for teak that laroely led to the annexa- 
tion of Burma. At the close of the First, Burmese War in 1820 
Tenasserim was annexed because it was supposed to contain large 
supplies of this valuable timber ; and it was trouble with a British 
forest company that directly led to the Third Burmese War of 1885. 
Since the introduction of iron ships teak has supplantea oaJe, because 
it contains an essential oil whicn preserves iron and steel, instead 
of corroding them like the tannic acid contained in oak. The forest.s 
of Burma, therefore, are now strictly preserved by the government, 
and there is a regular forest department for the conservation and 
cutting of tiralier, the planting of young trees for future generations, 
the prevention of fore.st fires, and for generally supervising their 
treatment by the natives. In the reserves the trcc.s of commercial 
value can only be cut under a licence returning a revenue to the state, 
while unreserved trees can be cut by the natives for home con- 
sumption. There are naturally very many trees in these forests 
besides the teak. In Lower Burma alone the enumeration of the 
trees made by Sulpiz Kurz in his ForeU Flora of BriUsh Burma 
hSyy) includes some 1500 species, and the unknown species of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States would probably increa.se this total very 
considerably. In addition to teak, which provides the bulk of the 
revenue, the most valuable woods are aha or cutch, india-rubber, 
pyingado, or ironwood for railway sleepers, and padauk. Outside 
these reserves enormous tracts of forest and jungle still remain for 
clearance and cultivation, reservation being mostly confined to forest 
land unsuitable for crops. In 1870-1871 the state reserved forests 
covered only 133 sq. m., all in the Rangoon division. The total 
receipts from the forests thtm amounted to Rs.7.72,40<>. In 1889- 
1890 the total area of reserved forests in Lower Burma was 5574 
sq. m., and the gross revenue was Rs.31, 34,720, and the expenditure 
was Rs.i 3,31,930. The work of the forest department did not begin 
in Upper Burma till 1891. At the end of 1892 the reserved forests in 
Upper Burma amounted to 1059 sq. m. bn 30th June 1896 the 
reserved aiea amounted to 5438 sq. m, At the close ot 1899 the area 
of the reserved forests in the whole province amounted to 15,0611 
.sq. m., and in 1903-1904 to 20.038 sq. ni. with a revenue oi 
Rs. 85, 19.404 and expenditure amounting to Rs.35,oo,3i i. In 1905 
1906 there were 20,545 sq. m. of reserved forest, and it is probable 
that when the work of reservation is complete there will be 35.000 
sq. m. of preserves or 12 % of the total area. 

Fisheries . — Fisheries and fish-curing exist both along the sca-coa^t 
of Burma and in inland tracts, and afforded employment to 126,651 
persons in 1907. The chief seat of the industry is in the Thongwa 
and Basscin distncts, where the income from the leased fishenes on 
individual streams sometimes amounts to between (,6000 and £7000 
a year. Net fisheries, worked by licence-holders m the principal 
rivers and along the sea-shore, are not nearly so profitable as the 
closed fisheries — called In — which are from time to time .sold by 
auction for fixed periods of years. Salted fish forms, along with 
Ixfiled rice, one of the chief articles of food among the Burmese ; and 
as the price of salted fish is gradually rismg along with the prosperity 
and purchasing power of the population, this industry is on a very 
sound basis. There are in addition some pearling grounds in the 
Mergui Archipelago, which have a very recent hi.slory ; they wen‘ 
practically unknown before 1890; in the early 'nineties they were 
worked by Australian adventurers, most of whom have since tie- 
parted ; and now they arc leawd in blocks to a syndicate of China- 
men. who grant .sub-leases to individual adventurers at the rate of 
£25 a pump for the peafiing year. The chief harvest is of mother of 
pearl, which .suffices to pay the working expenses ; and there is over 
and above the chance of finding a pearl of price. Some pearls worth 
£1000 and upwards have recently been discovered. 

Manufactures and Art . — The staple industry of Burma is 
agriculture, but many cultivators are alsa artisans in the by- 
season. Ifi addition to rice-growing and the felling and extraction 
of tin^r, and the fisheries, the chief occupations are rice-husking, 
silk-weaving and dyeing. The introduction of cheap cottons and 
silk fabrics has dealt a blow to hand-weavings while aniline dyes 
ore driving out the native vegetable product ; but both industries 
still linger in the rural tracts. The best silk- weavers are to be 
found at Amarapura. There large numbers of people follow 
this occupation as their sole means of livelihood^ whereas silk 
and cotton weaving throughout the province generally is carried 
on by girls and women while unoccupied by other domestic 
duties. The Burmese are fond of bright colours^ and pink and 
yellow harmonize well with their d^k olive complexion, but 
even here the influence of western civilization is being felt, and 
in the towns the tendency now is towards maroon, brown, olive 
and dark green lor the women’s skirts. The total number of 
persons engaged in the production of textile fabrics in Burma 
according to the census of 1901 was 419,007. The chief dye- 
product of Burma is cutch, a brown dye obtained kom the wood 
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of the sha tree. Cutch-boiling forms the chief meanr of livelihood 
of a lar^e number of the poorer desses in the Prome and Thayet- 
myo districts of Lower Burma^ and a subsidiary means of 
subsistence elsewhere. * Cheroot making and smoking is universal 
among both sexes. The chief arts of Burma are wood-carving 
and silver work. The floral wood-carving is remarkable for its 
freedom and spontaneity. The carving is done in teak wood 
when it is meant for fixtures, but teak has a coarse grain, and 
otherwise yamane dogwood, said to be a species of gmelina, is 
preferred. The tools employed arc chisel, gouge and mallet. 
The design is traced on the wood with charcoal, gouged out in 
the rough, and finished with sharp fine tools, using the mallet 
for every stroke. The great bulk of the silver work is in the 
form of bowls of different sizes, in shape something like the 
lower half of a barrel, only more convex, of betel boxes, cups and 
small boxes for lime. Both in the wood-carving and silver work 
the Burmese character displays itself, giving boldness, breadth 
and freedom of design, but a general want of careful finish. 
Unfortunately the national art is losing its distinctive type 
through contact with western civilization. 

Commerce.— chief articles of export from Burma are riw 
and timber. In 1895 the quantity of nee exported in the forcig^ 
and coastal trade amounted to 1419,173 tons valued at 
Rs.9,77,66,132, and in 1905 the figures were 2,187,764 tons, 
value Rs. 15,67,28,288. England takes by far the greatest share 
of Burma’s rice, though large quantities are also consumed in 
Germany, while France, Italy, Belgium and Holland also consume 
a considerable amount. The regular course of trade is apt to 
be deflected by famines in India or Japan. In 1900 over one 
million tons of rice were shipped to India during the famine there. 
The rice -mills, almost all situated at the various seaports, 
secure the harvest from the cultivator through middlemen. 
The value of teak exported in 1895 was Rs. 1,34,64,303, and 
in 1905, Rs.1,31,03,401. Subordinate products for exports 
include cutch dye, caoutchouc or india-rubber, cotton, petroleum 
and jade. By far the largest of the imports are cotton, silk and 
woollen piece-goods, while subordinate imports include liardware, 
gunny bags, sugar, tobacco and liquors. 

The following table shows the progressive value of the trade of 
Burma since 1871- 1872 : — 


Year, 

I mports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

187T-1872 

3 . 15 , 79 . 8^)0 

3.78,02,170 

6,93,82,030 

1881 1882 

6,38,49,840 

8,05,71,410 

14,44,21,250 

1891 1892 

10,50,06.247 

12,67,21.878 1 

23,17,28.125 

1901-1902 

12,78,46,636 

18.74.47.200 

31.52)93.836 

1904- 1905 

1 7, oC), 20.796 

23.94.69.114 

41,00,89,910 


Internal Communicattons.— In 1871-1872 there were 814 m. of 
road in Lower Burma, but the chief means of internal communication 
was by water. Steamers plied on the Irrawaddy as far as Thayetmyo. 
The vessels of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company now ply to Bassein 
and to all points on the Irrawaddy as far north a.s Bhamo, and in 
the dry weather to Myitkyina, and also on the Chindwin as far north 
as Kindat. and to Homalin during the rains. The Arakan Flotilla 
Company ha.s also helped to open up the Arakan division. The 
length of roads has not greatly increased in Lower Burma, but there 
has been a great deal of road construction in Upper Burma. At the 
end of the year 1904- IQ05 there were in the whole province 7486 ro. 
of road, 1516 m. of which were metalled and 3170 unmetalled, witii 
2799 m. of other tracks. But the chief advance in communications 
has been in railway construction. The first railway from Rangoon 
to Prome, 161 m., was opened in 1877, and that from Rangoon to 
Toungoo, 166 m.. was opened in 1884. Since the annexation of 
Upper Burma this has been extended to Mandalay, and the Mu 
Valley railway has been constructed from Sagaing to Myitkyina, a 
distance of 752 m. from Rangoon. The Mandalay-Lashio railway 
lias been completed, and trams run from Mandalay to Lasbio, a 
distance of 178 m. The Sagaing-Mdnywa-A 16 n branch and the 
Mciktila-Mytngyaa branch were opened to traffic during 1900. 
In 190a a railway from Heniada to Bassein was formed and a con- 
necting link with the Prome Une from Heniada to Letpadan was 
opened in 1905. Railways were also constructed from Pegu to 
Mi^baa 121 m. in lei^, and from Heniada to Kyang-in, 66 m. 
in length ; and construction was contemplated of a railway from 
Thaw towards Taung-gyi. the headquarters of the southern Shan 
States. The total len^ of lines open in 1904-1905 was 1340 m., 
but railway commnnkation in Burma is 5 tin very incomplete. Five 


of the eight commissioneiuhips and Lashio. the capital df the northern 
Shan States, have ooinmumcatioii with each other by railway, but 
Taung-gyi and the southern Shan States, can still only be reached 
by a hiu-road through difficult country for cart traffic, and the head* 
quarters of three oommiasionerships, Moulmein, Akyah and Minbu, 
have no r^way commnnication with Rangoon. Arakan is in the 
worst position of all. for it is connected with Burma by neither rail- 
way nor river, nor even by a metalled road, and the only way to 
reach Akyab from Rangoon is once a week l>y sea. 

JLotn.— The British govemment has administmd the law in 
Burma on principles identical with those which ,,havc been 
adopted elsewhere in the British dominions in ^^lndia. That 
portion of the law which is usually described as Anglo-Indian 
law (sec Indian Law) is generally applicable to Burma, though 
there arc certain districts inhamted by tribes in a -backward 
state of civilization which are excepted from its operation. Acts 
of the British parliament relating to India generally would be 
applicable to Burma, whether passed before or after its annexa- 
tion, these acts being considered applicable to all the dominions 
of the crown in India. As regards the acts of the governor- 
general in council passed for India generally — they, too, were from 
the first applicable to Lower Burma ; and they have all been 
declared applicable to Upper Burma also by the Burma I.AWS 
Act of 1898. That portion of the Engjlish law which has been 
introduced into India without legislation, and all the rul^es of 
law resting upon the authority of the courts, are made applicable 
to Burma by the same act. But consistently with the practice 
which has always prevailed in India, there is a large field of law 
in Burma which the British govemment has not attempted to 
disturb. It is expressly directed by the act of 1898 above referred 
to, that in regard to succession, inheritance, marriage, caste or 
any religious usage or institution, the law to be administered 
in Burma is (a) the Buddhist law in cases where the parties we 
Buddhists, (d) the Mahommedan law in cases where the parties 
arc Mahommedans, (c) the Hindu law in cases where the parties 
are Hindus, except so far as the same may have been modified 
by the legislature. The reservation thus nmde in favour of the 
native laws is precisely analogous to the similar reservation made 
in India (see Indian Law, where the Hindu Law and the Blahom- 
medan Law arc described). The Buddhist law is contained in 
certain sacred books called Dkammathats, The laws themselves 
are derived from one of the collections which Hindus attribute 
to Manu, but in some respects they now widely differ from the 
ancient Hindu law so far as it is known to us. '^ere is no certainty 
as to the date or method of their introduction. The whole of 
the law administered now in Burma rests ultimately upon 
statutory authority ; and all the Indian acts relating to Burma, 
whether of the governor-general or the lieutenant-governor of 
Burma in council, will be found in the Burma Code (Calcutta, 
1899), and in the supplements to that volume which are published 
from time to time at Rangoon. There is no complete translatbn 
of the Dhammatkats, but a good many of them have been trans- 
lated. An account of these translations will be found in The 
Principles of Buddhist Law by Chan Toon (Rangoon, 1894), 
which is the first attempt to present those principles m something 
approaching to a systematic form. 

History.— It is probable that Burma is the Chryse Regia of 
Ptolemy, a name parallel in meaning to Sonaparania,^ the classic 
Pali title assigned to the country round the capital in Burmese 
documents. The royal history traces the hnewe of the kings to 
the ancient Buddhist monarchs of India. This no doubt is 
fabulous, but it is hard to say how early communication with 
Gangetic India began. From the iith to the 13th century the 
old Burman empire was at the height of its power, and to this 
period belong die splendid remains of architectore at Pagan. 
The city and the dynasty were destroyed a Chinese (or rathet 
Mongol) invasion (1284 a.d.) in the reign of Kublai Khan. After 
that the empire feU to a low ebb, and Central Burma was often 
subject to dynasties. In the early part of the t6tii century 
the Burmese princes of Toungoo, in the north-east of Pegu, 
be^ to rise to power, and estabBshed a dynasty whkh at one 
time held po*ws«on of Pegu, A^a and Arakan, They made 
their capital at P^u, and to iStds dynasty belong the gorgeous 
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defcnptions of some of the travellers of the i6th century. Their 
wars exhausted the country, and before the end of the century 
it was in the greatest decay. A new dynasty arose m Ava, 
which subdued Pegu, and maintained their supremacy through- 
out the 17th and during the first forty years of the i8th century. 
The Peguans or Talaings then revolted, and having taken the 
capital Ava, and made the king prisoner, reduced the whole 
country to submission. Alompra, left by the conqueror in chaige 
of the village of Motshobo, planned the deliverance of his country. 
He attacked the Peguans at first with small detachments ; 
but when his forces increased, he suddenly advanced, and took 
possession of the capital in the autumn of 1753. 

In 1754 the Peguans sent an armament of war-boats against 
Ava, but they were totally defeated by Alompra ; while m the 
districts of Prome, Donuhyu, &c., the Burmans revolted, and 
expelled all the Pegu garrisons in their towns. In 1754 Prome 
was besieged by the king of Pegu, who was again defeated by 
Alompra, and the war was transferred from the upper provinces 
to the mouths of the navigable rivers, and the numerous creeks 
and canals which intersect the lower country. In 1755 the yuva 
raja, the king of Pegu’s brother, was equally unsuccessful, after 
which the Peguans were driven from Bassein and the adjacent 
country, and were forced to withdraw to the fortress of Syriam, 
distant 12 m. from Rangoon. Here they enjoyed a brief repose, 
Alompra being called away to quell an insurrection of his own 
subjects, and to repel an invasion of the Siamese ; but returning 
victorious, he laid siege to the fortress of Syriam and took it by 
surprise. In these wars the French sided with the Peguans, 
the English with the Burmans. Dupleix, the governor of 
Pondicherry, had sent two ships to the aid of the former ; but 
the master of the first was decoyed up the river by Alompra, 
where he was massacred along with his whole crew. 'Fhe other 
escaped to Pondicherry. Alompra was now master of all the 
navigable rivers ; and the Peguans, shut out from foreign aid, 
were finally subdued . I n 1 7 5 7 the conqueror laid siege to the city 
of Pegu, which capitulated, on condition that their own king 
should govern the country, but that he should do homage for his 
kingdom, and should also surrender his daughter to the victorious 
monarch. Alompra never contemplated the fulfilment of the 
condition ; and having obtained possession of the town, aban- 
doned it to the fury of his soldiers. In the following year the 
Peguans vainly endeavoured to throw off the yoke. Alompra 
afterwards reduced the town and district of Tavoy, and finally 
undertook the conquest of the Siamese. His army advanced to 
Mergui and Tenasserim, both of which towns were taken ; and 
he was besieging the capital of Siam when he was taken ill. He 
immediately ordered his army to retreat, in hopes of reaching 
his capital alive ; but he expired on the wa.y, in 1760, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, after he had reigned eight years. In the 
previous year he had massacred the English of the establishment 
of Negrais, whom he suspected of assisting the Peguans. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Noungdaugyi, whose reign was dis- 
turbed by the rebellion of his brother Sin-byu-shin, ^d after- 
wards by one of his father’s generals. He died in little more 
than three years, leaving one son in his infancy ; and on his 
decease the throne was seized by his brother Sin-byu-shin. The 
new king was intent, like his predecessors, on the conquest of the 
adjacent states, and accordingly made war in 1765 on the 
Manipur kingdom, and also on the Siamese, with partial success. 
In the following year he defeated the Siamese, and, after a long 
blockade, obtained possession of their capital. But while the 
Burmans were extending their conquests in this quarter, they 
were invaded by a Chinese army of 50,000 rpen from the province 
of Yunnan. Iliis army was hemmed ih by the skill of the 
Burmans ; and, being reduced by the want of provisions, it was 
afterwards attacked and totally destroyed, with the exception 
of 2500 men, who were sent in fetters to work in the Burmese 
capital at their several trades. In the meantime the Siamese 
revolted, and while the Burman army was marching ajgainst 
them, the Peguan soldiers who had been incorporated in it rose 
against their companions, and commencing an indiscriminate 
massacre, pursued the Burman army to the gates of Rangoon, 


which they besieged, but were unable to capture. In 1774 
Sin-byu-shLi was engaged in reducing the marauding trib^. 
He took the district and fort of Martaban from the revolted 
Peguans ; and in the following year he sailed down the Irrawaddy 
with an army of 50,000 men, and, arriving at Rangoon, put to 
death the aged monarch of Pegu, along with many of his nobles, 
who had shared with him in the offence of rebellion. He died in 
1776, after a reign of twelve years, during which he had extended 
the Burmese dominions on every side. He was succeeded by his 
son, a youth of eighteen, called Singumin (Chenguza of Symes), 
who proved himself a bloodthirsty despot, and was put to death 
by his uncle, Bodawpaya or Mentaragyi, in 1781, who ascended 
the vacant throne. In 1783 the new king effected the conquest of 
Arakan. In the same year he removed his residence from Ava, 
which, with brief interruptions, had been the capital for four 
centuries, to the new city of Amarapura, “ the City of the 
Immortals.” 

The Siamese who had revolted in 1771 were never afterv^'ards 
subdued by the Burmans ; but the latter retained their dominion 
over the sea-coast as far as Mergui. In the year 1785 they 
attacked the island of Junkseylon with a fleet of boats and an 
army, but were ultimately driven back with loss ; and a second 
attempt by the Burman monarch, who in 1786 invaded Siam 
with an army of 30,000 men, was attended with no better success. 
In 1793 peace was concluded between these two powers, the 
Siamese yielding to the Burmans the entire possession of the 
coast of Tenasserim on the Indian Ocean, and the two important 
seaports of Mergui and Tavoy. 

In 179s the Burmese were involved in a dispute with the 
British in India, in consequence of their troops, to the amount of 
5000 men, entering the district of Chittagong in pursuit of three 
robbers who had fled from justice across the frontier. Explana- 
tions being made and terms of accommodation offered b>^ 
General Erskine, the commanding officp, the Burme.se com- 
mander retired from the British territories, when the fugitives 
were restored, and all differences for the time amicably arranged. 

But it was evident that the gradual extension of the British 
and Burmese territories would in time bring the two powers 
into close contact along a more extended line of frontier, and 
in all probability lead to a war between them. It happened, 
accordingly, that the Burmese, carr\'ing their arms into Assam 
and Manipur, penetrated to the British border near Sylhet, on the 
north-east frontier of Bengal, beyond which were the possessions 
of the chiefs of Cachar, under the protection of the British 
government. The Burmese leaders, arrested in their career of 
conquest, were impatient to measure their strength with their 
new neighbours. It appears from the evidence of Europeans 
who resided in Ava, that they were entirely unacquainted with 
the discipline and resources of the Europeans. They imagined 
that, like other nations, they would fall before their superior 
tactics and valour; and their cupidit}^ was inflamed by the 
prospect of marching to Calcutta and plundering the country. 
At length their chiefs ventured on the open violation of the 
British territories. They attacked a party of sepoys within the 
frontier, and seized and carried off British subjects, while at all 
points their troops, moving in large bodies, assumed the most 
menacing positions. In the south encroachments were made 
upon the British frontier of Chittagong. The island of Shahpura, 
at the mouth of the Naaf river, had been occupied by a small 
guard of British troops. These were attacked on the 23rd of 
September 1823 by the Burmese, and driven from their post with 
the loss of sevend lives ; and to the repeated demands of the 
British for redress no answer was returned. Other outrages 
ensued ; and at length, on March 5th, 1824, war was declared by 
the British government. The military' operations, which will 
be found described under Burmes® Wars, ended in the treaty of 
Yandaboo on riie 24th of February 1826, which conceded the 
British terms and enabled their army to be withdrawn. 

For some years the relations of peace continued undisturbed. 
Probably the feeling of amity on the part of the Burmese govern- 
ment was not very strong ; hut so long as the prince by whom 
the treaty was conduded continued in pQWer^ no attempt was 
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made to depart from, its main stipulations. That monardi, 
Ba-ggi-daw, however, was obliged in 1837 to yield the throne 
to a usurper who appeared in the person of his brother, Thar- 
rawaddi (Tharawadi). The latter, at an early period, manifested 
not only that hatred of British connexion which was almost 
universal at the Burmese court, but also the extremest contempt. 

For several years it had become apparent that the period was 
approaching when war between the British and the Burmwe 
governments would again become inevitable. The British 
resident, Major Burney, who had been appoint;^ in 1830, finding 
his presence at Ava a^eeable neither to the king nor to himself, 
removed in 1837 to Rangoon, and shortly afterwards retired 
from the country. Ultimately it became necessary to forego 
even the pretence of maintaining relations of friendship, and the 
British functionary at that time, Captain Macleod, was withdrawn 
in 1840 altogether from a country where his continuance would 
have been but a mockery. The state of sullen dislike which 
followed was after a while succeeded by more active evidenws 
of hostility. Acts of violence were committed on British ships 
and British seamen. Remonstrance was consequently made by 
the British government, and its envoys were supported by^ a 
small naval force. The officers on whom devolved the duty^of 
representing the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen and demand- 
ing redress, proceeded to Rangoon, the governor of which place 
had been a chief actor in the outrages complained of ; but so far 
were they from meeting with any signs of regret, that they were 
treated with indignity and contempt, and compelled to retire 
without accomplishing anything beyond blockading the ports. 

A series of negotiations followed ; nothing was demanded of 
the Burmese beyond a very moderate compensation for the 
injuries inflicted on the masters of two British vessels, an apology 
for the insults offered by the governor of Rangoon to the repre- 
sentatives of the British government, and the re-establishment 
of at least the appearance of friendly relations by the reception 
of a British agent by the Burmese government. But the obduracy 
of King Pagan, who had succeeded his father in 1846, led to the 
refusal alike of atonement for past wrongs, of any expression 
of regret for the display of ^tuitous insolence, and of any 
indication of a desire to maintain friendship for the fvi^re. 
Another Burmese war was the result, the first shot being fired 
in Tanuary 1852. As in the former, though success was vaiymg, 
the British finally triumphed, and the chief towns in the lower 
part of the Burmese kingdom fell to them in succession. The 
city of Pegu, the capital of that portion which, after having 
been captured, had again passed into the hands of the cn^y, 
was recaptured and retained, and the whole province of Pegu 
was, by proclamation of the governor-general, Lord Dalhousie, 
declared to be annexed to the British dominions on the 20th of 
December 1852. No treaty was obtained or insisted upon,-— 
the British government being content with the tacit acquicKence 
of the king of Burma without such documents ; but ite rcsolutton 
was declared, that any active demonstration of hostility by him 
would be followed by retribution. 

About the same time a revolution broke out which resulted 
in King Pagan’s dethronement. His tyrannical and barbarous 
conduct had made him obnoxious at home as well as abroad, 
and indeed many of his actions recall the worst ^sa^s of 
history of the later Roman emperors. The Mmdon pnnee, who 
had become apprehensive for his own safety, made him praoner 
in February 1853, and was himself crowned king of Burma 
towards the end of the year. The new monarch, Imown as 
King Mindfin, showed himself sufficiently arrogant m his deali^ 
with the European powers, but was wise enough to keep free 
from any approach towards hostility. Tlie loss of wm 
long a matted bitter regret, and he 
acSiowledite it bv a forr^ treaty. In the bepnning of 1855 
he sent a oi compliinent to Lord Dalhousie, the MvemOT- 

^ in the sJmer of the same yew Major (afteprmds 
Isr Arthur) Phnyre, * faeto governor of the pro^ of 
Pfeffu was appointed envoy to the Burmese court. He was 
Spalliedl^C*P‘^"('^t«*“*SirHen^ 

and Mr Oldham as geologist, and his mission added largely to 


our knowledge of the state of the country ] but in its main 
object of obtaining R treaty it was unsuccessful It was not till 
i86s that the kmg at length yielded, and his relations with 
Britain were placed on a definite diplomatic basis. 

In that year the province of British Burma, the present Lower 
Burma, was formed, with Sir Arthur Phayre as chief commissioner. 

In 1867 a treaty was concluded at Mandalay providing for the 
free intercourse of trade and the establishment of regular diplo- 
matic relations . King Minddn died in 1878, and was succeeded by 
hb son King Thibaw. Early in 1879 he excited tpuch horror 
by executing a number of the members of the Burmese royal 
family, sand relations became much strained. The British 
resident was withdrawn in October 1879. The government of 
the country rapidly became bad. Control over many of the 
outlying districts was lost, and the elements of disorder on the 
British frontier were a standing menace to the peace of the 
country. The Burmese court, in contravention of the express 
terms of the treaty of 1869, created monopolies to the detriment 
of the trade of both England and Burma ; and while the Indian 
government was unrepresented at Mandalay, representatives 
of Italy and France were welcomed, and two separate embassi^ 
were sent to Europe for the purpose of contracting new and, if 
possible, close alliances with sundry European powers. Mattew 
were brought to a crisis towards the close of 1885, when the 
Burmese government imposed a fine of £230,000 on the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Corporation, and refused to comply with a 
suggestion of the Indian government that the cause of complaint 
should be investigated by an impartial arbitrator. An ultimat^ 
was therefore despatched on the 22nd of October 1885. On 
the 9th of November a reply was received in Rangoon amounting 
to an unconditional refu^. The king on the 7th of Noyeml^r 
issued a proclamation calling upon hb subjects to drive the 
British into the sea. On the 14th of November 1885 the British 
field force crossed the frontier, and advanced to Mandalay 
without incurring any serious resbtance (see Burmese Wars). 
It reached Ava on the 26th of November, and an envoy from the 
king signified his submbsion. On the 28^ of November the 
British occupied Mandalay, and next day King Thibaw was sent 
down the river to Rangoon, whence he was afterwards transferred 
to Ratnagiri on the Bombay coast. Upper Burma was formwly 
annexed on the ist of January 1886, and the work df restoring 
the country to order and introducing settled government 
commenced. This was a more serious task than the overthrow 
of the Burmese government, and occupied four years. Tliis was 
in part due to the character of the country, which ww 
characterized as one vast military obstacle, and in part to the 
disorganization which had been steadily growing dunng the six 
years of King Thibaw’s reign. By the close of 1889 the larger 
bands of marauders were broken up, and since 1890 the country 
has enjoyed greater freedom from violent crime than the province 
formerly known as British Burma, By the Upper Buri^ 
Village Regulations and the Lower Burma ViUage Act, me 
villagers themselves were made responsible for maintaiiung 
Older in every village, and the system has worked with the greatest 
success. During the decade 1891-1901 the population increased 
by 19-8% and cultivation by 53 %* With good haiwests and 
good markets the standard of living m Burma has much improved. 
Large areas of cultivable waste have been brought under cultiva- 
tion, and the general result has been a contented people. The 
boundary with Siam was demarcated in 1893, and that with 
China was completed in 1900. 
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Picturesque Burma (London, jS^j) ; Gvn. R. Macmahon. Par 
Catkay and Farther India (London, 1892) ; F. Mason, D.D., 
Burma (Rangoon, i860) ; E. H. Parker. Burma (Rangoon. 1892) ; 
Sir Arthur l*h^re, History of Burma (Tendon, 1883) ; G. C. Rigby, 
History of the Operations tnSortkern Arahan and the Yawdwin Chin 
Hilts (Rangoon, 1897) , Sir I. George Scott, Burma, As it is, As it 
was, and As it will he (London, 1886) ; Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
His Life and Notions (ind ed., London, i89^>) ; D. M. Smeaton, The 
Karens of Burma (lx)ndon, 1887); Sir Henry Yule, ,4 Mission to 
Ava (London, 183H) ; J. Nislxl, Burma under British Rule and 
Before (Ix>ndon, 1901) ; V. 1 ). Scott O'Connor, The Silken East 
(I^rOndan, i«>o4) , Tali>ot Keliy, Burma (London, 1905) ; an ex- 
haustive account of the administration is contained in Dr Allcyne 
Ireland’s The Ptnviuce of Burma, Report prepared on behalf of th<‘ 
university of Chicago (Boston. U.S.A., 2 vols., 1907). (J. G. Sc.) 

BURMANN, PIETER (1668-1741), Dutch classical scholar, 
known as “ the Elder,” to distinguish him from his nephew, was 
born at Utrecht, At the age of thirteen he entered the university 
where he studied under Graevius and Gronovius. He devoted 
him.self particularly to the study of the classical languages, and 
became unusually proficient in Latin composition. A.s he was 
intended for the legul profe.ssion, he spent .some years in attend- 
ance on the law classes. For about a year he studied at l-«iden, 
paying special attention to philosophy and Greek. On his return 
to IHrecht he took the degree of doctor of laws (March 1688), 
and after travelling through .Switzerland and part of Germany, 
settled down to the practice of law, without, however, abandoning 
his classical studies. I n Decemlier 1691 he was appointed receiver 
of the tithes which were originally paid to the bishop of Utrecht, 
and five years later was nominated to the professorship of 
eloquence and history. I'o this chair was soon added that of 
Greek and politics, in 1714 he paid a short visit to Paris and 
ransacked the libraric.s. In the following year he was appointed 
successor to the celebrated Perizonius, who had held the chair 
of history, Greek language and eloquence at ],^iden. He wa.s 
subsequently appointed professor of history for the United 
Provinces and chief librarian . H is numerous editorial and critical 
works spread his lame as a scholar throughout Europe, and 
engaged him in many of the stormy dispute.s which were then so 
common among men of letters. Burmann was rather a compiler 
than a critic ; his commentaries show immense learning and 
accuracy, but are wanting in taste and judgment. He died on 
the ,31st of March 1741. 

Burmann edited the followiM classical authors Phaedrus 
(1698) ; Horace (1(199) : Valerius Flaccus (1702) ; Petromus Arbiter 
(* 7 '*y) I Velleius Paterculus (1719) : Quintihaji (1720) * Justin 
(1722) ; Ovid (1727) , Poeiae Lattni mtnores (1731) ; Suetonius 
(173b) ; l.ucati (1740). He also published an edition of Buchanan's 
works, continued Graevius's great work, Thesaurus Antiquitatum et 
Historiarum lialiae. and wrote a trenHse f)e Vectigalwus populi 
Romani (ifK)4) and a .short manual ot Roman antKpnties. Antiquita- 
tum Romanarum Brevis Descriptso (1711). His Sytloge epistcdarum 
a vivis iltusiribus ,yriptarum (1725) is of importance for tn<‘ history' 
of learned men. The list of his works occupies five pages in Saxe^i 
Onomastiron. Hi.s poem.s and orations were published after his 
death. There is an account of his life in th<' Gentleman's Magasine 
lor April (1742) by Dr Samuel Johnson 

BURMANN, PIETER (1714-1778), called by himself “the 
Younger ” (Sccundus), Dutch philologist, nephew of the above, 
was bom at Amsterdam on the 13th of October 1714. He was 
brought up by his uncle in Leiden, and afterwards studied law 
and philology under C. A. Duker and Arnold von Drakenborch 
at Utrecht. In 1735 appointed professor of eloquence 

and history at Franeker, with which the chair of poetry was 
combined in 1741. In the following year he left Franeker for 
Amsterdam to become professor of history and philology at the 
Athenaeum. He was subsec^uently professor of poetry (1744), 
general librarian (175a), and inspector of the gymnasium (1753). 
In 1777 he retired, and died on the 24111 of June 1778 at Sand- 
hurst, near Amsterdam. He resembl^ his more famous uncle 
in the manner and direction of his studies, and in his violent 
disposition, which involved him in quarrels with contemporaries, 
notably Saxe and Klotz. He was a man of extensive legming, 

His most valuable works 
are ifitnthdogia Vekrum LaHnarum Epi^ammaUm ei Poematmm 
(1759-1773); Ariskpham's Comoedioi Nwm Ehamctt 

etd Herenmftm{tq 6 t). He completed the editions of Viigil (1746) 


and Claudian (1760), which had been left unfinished by his unde, 
and commeno^ an edition of Propertius, one of his best works, 
which was only half printed at the time of his death. It was 
completed by L. van Santen and published in 1780. 

BURMESE WARS* Three wars were fought between Burma 
and the British during the 19th century (see Bi^rma : History), 
which resulted in the gradual extinction of Burmese independence. 

First Burmese War^ 1823-26 . — On the 23rd of September 1823 
an armed party of Burmese attacked a British guarii on Shapura, 
an island close to the Chittagong side, killing and wounding 
six of the guard. Two Burmese armies, one from Manipur and 
another from Assam, also entered Cachar, which was under 
British protection, in January 1824. War with Burma was 
formally declared on the 5th of March 1824. On the 17th of May 
a Burmese force invaded Chittagong and drove a mixed sepoy 
and police detachment from its position at Ramu, but did not 
follow up its success. The British rulers in India, however, 
had resolved to carry the war into tlie enemy’s country ; an 
armament, under Commodore (Charles Grant and Sir Archibald 
Campbell, entered the Rangoon river, and anchored off the town 
on the loth of May 1824. After a feeble resistance the place, 
then little more than a large stockaded village, was surrendered, 
and the troops were landed. The place was entirely deserted by 
its inhabitants, the provisions were carried off or destroyed, and 
the invading force took possession of a complete solitude. On 
the 28th of May Sir A. Campbell ordered an attack on some of 
the nearest posts, which were all carried after a steadily weakening 
defence. Another attack was made on the loth of June on the 
stockades at the village of Kemmendine. Some of these were 
battered by artillery from the war vessels in the river, and 
the shot and shells had such effect on the Burmese that they 
evacuated them, after a very unequal resistance. It soon, how- 
ever, became apparent that the expedition had been undertaken 
with very imj^rfect knowledge of the country, and without 
adequate provision. The devastation of the country, which 
was part of the defensive system of the Burmese, was carried 
out with unrelenting rigour, and the invaders were soon reduced 
to great difficulties. The health of the men declined, and their 
ranks were fearfully thinned. The monarch of Ava sent large 
reinforcements to his dispirited and beaten army ; and early in 
June an attack was commenced on the British line, but proved 
unsuccessful. On the 8th the British assaulted. The enemy 
were beaten at all points ; and their strongest stockaded works, 
battered to pieces by a powerful artillery, were in general 
abandoned. With the e.xception of an attack by the prince of 
'fharrawaddy in the end of August, the enemy allowed the British 
to remain unmolested during the months of July and August. 
This interval was employed by Sir A. Campbell in subduing the 
Burmese provinces of Tavoy and Mergui, and the whole coast of 
Tenasserim. This was an important conquest, as the countr> 
was salubrious and afforded convalescent stations to the sick, 
who were now so numerous in the British army that there were 
scarcely 3000 soldiers fit for duty. An expedition was about this 
time sent against the old Portuguese fort and factory of Syriam, 
at the mouth of the Pegu river, which was taken ; and in October 
the province of Martaban was reduced under the authority of the 
British. 

The rainy season terminated about the end of October ; and 
the court of Ava, alarmed by the discomfiture of its armies, 
recalled the veteran legions which were employed in Arakan, 
under their renowned leader Maha Bandula. Bandula hastened 
by forced inarches to the defence of his country ; and by the end 
of November an army of 60,000 men had surrounded the British 
position at Rangoon and Kemmendine, for the defence of which 
Sir Archibald Campbell had only 5000 efficient troops. The 
enemy in great force made repeated attacks on Kemmendine 
without success, and on the 7th of December Bandula was 
defeated in a counter attack made by Sir A. Ounpbetl. The 
fugitives retired to a strong position on river, which they again 
entrenched ; and here they were attadked by the British on the 
15th, and driven in complete confusion from the field. 

Sir Archibald CampM now resolved to advance on Prome, 
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about 100 m. higher up the Irrawaddy river. He moved with 
his force on the 15th of February 1825 in two divisions, one 
proceeding by land, and the other, under General Willoughby 
Cotton, destined for the reduction of Danubyu, being embwked 
on the flotilla. Taking the command of the land force, he con- 
tinued his advance till the nth of March, when inteUigence 
reached him of the failure of the attack upon Danubyu. He 
instantly commenccd a retrograde march j on the a7th he effected 
a junction with General Cotton's force, and on the snd of April 
entered the entrenchments at Danubyu without resistance, 
Bandula having been killed by the explosion of a bomb. The 
English general entered Prome on the 25th, and remained there 
during the rainy season. On the 17th of September an armistice 
was concluded for one month. In the course of the summer 
General Joseph Morrison had conquered the province of Arakan ; 
in the north the Burmese were expelled from Assam ; and the 
British had made some progress in Cachar, though their advance 
was finally impeded by the thick forests and jungle. 

The armistice having expired on the 3rd of November, the 
army of Ava, amounting to 60,000 men, advanced in three 
divisions against the British position at Prome, which was 
defended by 3000 Europeans and 2000 native troops. But the 
British still triumphed, and after several actions, in which the 
Burmese were the assailants and were partially success^!, Sir 
A. Campbell, on the xst of December, attacked the different 
divisions of their army, and successively drove Aem from all 
their positions, and dispersed them in every direction. The 
Burmese retired on Malun, along the course of the Irrawaddy, 
where they occupied, with 10,000 or 12,000 men, a series of 
strongly fortified heights and a formidable stockade. On the 
26th they sent a flag of truce to the British camp ; and negotia- 
tions having commenced, peace was proposed to them on the 
following conditions :—(i) The cession of Arakan, togetl^r 
with the provinces of Mergui, Tavoy arid Ye ; (2) the renuncia- 
tion by the Burmese sovereign of all claims upon Assam and the 
contiguous petty states ; (3) the Company to be paid a crorc of 
rupees as an indemnification for the expenses of the war ; (4) 
residents from each court to be allowed, with an escort of fifty 
men ; while it was also stipulated that British ships should no 
longer be obliged to unship their rudders and land their guns as 
formerly in the Burmese ports. This treaty was agreed to and 
signed, but the ratification of the king was still wanting ; Md it 
was soon apparent that the Burmese had no intention to sign it, 
but were preparing to renew the contest. On the 19th of January, 
accordingly, Sir A. Campbell attacked and carried the enemy’s 
position at Malun. Another offer of peace was here made by the 
Burmese, but it was found to be insincere ; and the fugitive army 
made at the ancient city of Pagan a final stand in defence of the 
capital. They were attacked and overthrown on the 9th of 
February 1826 ; and the invading force being now within four 
days’ march of Ava, Dr Price, an American missionary, who with 
other Europeans had been thrown into prison when the war 
commenced, was sent to the British camp with the treaty 
(known as the treaty of Vandaboo) ratified, the prisoners of war 
released, and an instalment of 25 lakhs of rupees. The war 
was thus brought to a successful termination, and the British 
army evacuated the country, r 1. « 

Secoitd Burmese War, 1832. — On the 15th of March 1852 
Lord Dalhousie sent an ultimatum to King Pagkn, announcing I 
that hostile operations would be commenced if all his demands 
were not agreed to by the ist of April. Meanwhile a force 
consisting of 8100 troops had been despatched to Rangoon under 
the command of General H. T, Godwin, C.B., while Commodore 
Lambert commanded the naval contingent. No reply being 
given to Uik letter, the first blow of the Second Burmese War was 
struck by the British on the 5th of April 1852, when Marmban 
was taken. Rttigoon town was occupied on the 12th, and the 
Shwe Digffn pa^da on the 14th, after heavy fighting;, when the 
Burmeae army retired northwards. Bassein was sciaed on the 
19th of May, and Pegu was uken on the 3rd of June, after some 
sharp lighting round the Shwe-maw-daw pagoda. During the 
rainy season the approval of the East India Company’s court of 
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ditecton and of the British government was obtained to the 
annexation of the lower pevtion of the Irrawaddy Valley, 
including Prome. Lord Damousie visited Rangoon in Jvfy ai^ 
August, and discussed the whole situation with the civil, military 
and naval authorities. In consequence General Godwin occupied 
Priane on the 9th of October after but slight resistance. Ewly 
in December Lord Dalhousie informed King Pagan that the 
province of Pegu would henceforth form part of the British 
dominions, and that if his troops resisted the measure hit whole 
kingdom would be de8tro3red. The proclamation of annexation 
was issued on the 20th of January 185^, and tiiua the Second 
Burmese War was brought to an end without any treaty being 
signed. 

Third Burmese ITor, The imposition pf an im- 

possible fine on the Bombay-Burma Trading Company, coupled 
with the threat of confiscation of all their rights and property 
in case of non-payment, led to the British ultimatum of the 
22nd of October 1885 ; and by the 9th of November a practical 
refusal of the terms having been received at Rangoon, the occupa- 
tion of Mandalay and the dethronement of King Thibaw were 
determined upon. At this time, beyond the fact that the 
country was one of dense jungle, and therefore most unfavour- 
able for military operations, little was known of the interior 
of Upper Burma ; but British steamers had for years been run- 
ning on the great river highway of the Irrawaddy, from Rangoon 
to Mandalay, and it was obvious that the quickest and most 
satisfactory method of carrying out the British campaign was 
an advance by water direct on the capital. Fortunately a large 
number of light-draught river steamers and barges (or “ flats ’’), 
belonging to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, were available 
at Rangoon, and the local knowledge of the company's officers 
of the difficult river navigation was at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. Major-General, afterwards Sir, H. K . D. PrcnderjjMt, V.C., 
K.C.B., R.E., was placed m command of the expedition. As 
was only to be expected in an enterprise of this description, the 
navy as well as the army was called in requisition ; and as usual 
the services rendered by the seamen and guns were most im- 
portant. The total effective of the force was 90^^ fighting men, 
2810 native followers and 67 guns, and for river service, 24 
machine guns. The river fleet which conveyed the troops and 
stores was composed of a total of no less than 55 steamers, 
barges, launches, &c. 

Thayctmyo was the British post on the river nearest to the 
frontier, and here, by 14th November, five days after Thibaw’s 
answer had been received, practically the whole expedition was 
assembled. On the same day General Prendergast received 
instructions to commence operations. The Burmese king and 
his country were taken completely by surprise by the unexampled 
rapidity of the advance. There had been no time for them to 
collect and organize for the stubborn resistance of which the 
river and its defences were capable. They had not even been 
able to block the river by sinking steamers, &c., across it, for, 
on the very day of the receipt of orders to advance, the armed 
steamers, the Irrawaddy " and “ Kathleen," engaged the nearest 
Burmese batteries, and brought out from under their guns the 
king’s steamer and some barges which were lying in reaoinett for 
this very purpose. On the z6th the batteries themselves on both 
banks were taken by a land attack, the enemy being evidentl>^ 
unprepared and making no resistance. On the 17th of November, 
however, at Minhla, on the right bank of the river, the Bunnans 
m considerable iarct held successivelv a barricade, a pagoda and 
the redoubt of Minhla. The attack was pressed home by a 
brigade of native infantry on shore, covered by a bombardfiMnt 
from the river, and the enemy were defeated with a loss of 170 
killed and 276 prisoners, besides many more drowned in the 
attempt to escape by the river. The advance was continued 
next day and the following days, the sa^ brigriie and heayy 
artillery leading and silencing in suoceesion the enemy'# river 
defences at Nyaungu, Pakmu and Myingyani. On the #6di 
of November, when the flotilla was approaching the ancient 
capital of Ava, envoys from King Thibaw met General Preoder- 
gast with offers of surrender ; and on the 27th| when the ships 
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were lying off that city and ready to commence hostilities, the 
order of the king to his troops to lay down their arms was 
received. There were three strong forts here, full at that moment 
with thousands of armed Burmans, and though a larjje number 
of these filed past and laid down their arms by the king's coni- 
mand, still many more were allowed to disperse with their 
weapons ; and these, in the time that followed, broke up into 
dacoit or guerrilla bands, which became the scourge of the country 
and prolonged the war for years. Meanwhile, however, the 
surrender of the king of Burma was complete ; and on the 28th 
of November, in less than a fortnight from the declaration of 
war, Mandalay had fallen, and the king himself was a prisoner, 
while every strong fort and town on the river, and all the king’s 
ordnance (iR6i piece.s), and thousands of rifles, muskets and 
arms hud been taken. Much valuable and curious “ loot " and 
property was found in the palace and city of Mandalay, which, 
when sold, realized about 9 lakhs of rupees (£60,000), 

From Mandalay, General Prenderpast seized Bhamo on the 
28th of December. This was a very important move, as it fore- 
stalled the Chinese, who were preparing to claim the place. 
But unfortunately, although the king was dethroned and 
deported, and the capital and the whole of the river in the hands 
of the British, the bands of armed soldiery, unaccu.stomed to 
conditions other than those of anarchy, rapine and murder, 
took advantage of the impenetrable cover of their jungles to 
continue a desultory armed resistance. Reinforcements had to 
be poured into the country, and it was in this pha.se of the 
campaign, lasting several years, that the most difficult and most 
arduous work tell to the lot of the troops. It was in this jungle 
warfare that the losses from battle, sicknc.s.s and privation 
steadily mounted up ; and the troops, both British and native, 
proved once again their fortitude and courage. 

Various expeditions followed one another in rapid succession, 
penetrating to the remotest comers of the land, and bringing 
peace and protection to the inhabitants, who, it must be men- 
tioned, suffered at least as much from the dacoits as did the 
troops. The final, and now completely successful, pacification 
of the country, under the direction of Sir Frederick (afterwards 
Earl) Rolierts, was only brought alx>ut by an extensive system 
of small protective posts scattered all over the country, and 
small lightly equipped columns moving out to disperse the 
enemy whenever a gathering came to a head, or a pretended 
prince or king appeared. 

No account of the Third Burmese War would be complete 
without a reference to the first, and perhap for this reason most 
notable, land advance into the enemy's country. This was 
carried out in November 1885 from Toungoo, the British frontier 
post in the east of the country, by a small column of all arms 
under Colonel W. P. Dicken, 3rd Madras Light Infantry, the 
first objective being Ningyan. The operations were completely 
successful, in spite of a good deal of scattered resistance, and the 
force afterwards moved forward to Yamethin and Hlaingdet. 
As inland operations developed, the want of mounted troops 
was badly felt, and several regiments of cavalry were 
brought over from India, while ^mounted infantry was raised 
locally. It was found that without these most useful arms 
it was generally impossible to follow up and puni.sh the active 
enemy. 

BURN, RICHARD (1709-1785), English legal writer, was 
bom at Winton, Westmorland, in 1709. Educated at Queen's 
College, Oxford, he entered the Church, and in 1736 became vicar 
of Orton in Westmorland. He was a justice of the peace for the 
counties of Westmorland and Cumberlan(^‘imd devoted himself 
to the study of law. He was appointed chancellor of the diocese 
of Carlisle in 1765, an office which he held till his death at Orton 
on the rsth qf November 1785. Bum's Justice of the Peace and 
Panisk Officer, first published in 17^5, was for many years the 
standardtethority on the law relating to justices of the peace. 
It has ^^assed through innumeraUe editions. His EecUsiasHed 
(17^)1 ^ork of much research, was the foundation upon 
which were built many modem commentaries on ecclesiastical 
law. The best editiolfi b that by R. Phillimore (4 vols., 184s). 


Bum also wrote Digest of the Militia Laws (1760), and A New 
Law Dictionary (2 vols., 1792). 

BURNABY, FREDERICK OUSTAVUf (1842-1885), English 
traveller and soldier, was bom on the 3rd of March 1842. at 
Bedford, the son of a clergyman. Educated at Harrow and in 
Germany, he entered the Royal Horse Guards in 1859. Finding 
no chance for active service, his spirit of adventure sought 
outlets in balloon-ascents and in travels through Spain and 
Russia. In the summer of 1874 he accompanied the Carlist 
forces as correspondent of The Times, but before the end of the 
war he was transferred to Africa to report on Gordon’s expedition 
to the Sudan. This took Burnaby as far as Khartum. Returning 
to England in March 1875, he matured his plans for a journey on 
horseback to Khiva through Russian Asia, which had just been 
closed to travellers. His accomplishment of this task, in the 
winter of 1875-1876, described in his book^ Ride to Khiva, brought 
him immediate lame. His next leave of absence was spent in 
another adventurous journey on horseback, through Asia Minor, 
from Scutari to Erzerum, with the object of observing the 
Russian frontier, an account of which he afterwards published. 
In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, Burnaby (who soon after- 
wards became lieut.-colonel) acted as travelling agent to the 
Stafford House (Red Cross) C'ommittee, but had to return to 
England before the campaign was over. At this point Ix^gan his 
active interest in politics, and in i88o he unsuccessfully contested 
a seat at Birmingham in the Tory-Democrat interest. In 1882 
he crossed the Channel in a balloon. Having been disappointed 
in his hope of seeing active service in the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, he participated in the Suakin campaign of 1884 without 
official leave, and was wounded at El Teb when acting as an 
intelligence officer under General Valentine Baker. This did not 
deter him from a similar course w'hen a fresh expedition started 
up the Nile. He was given a post by Lord Wolseley, and met 
his death in the hand-to-hand fighting of the battle of Abu Klea 
(17th January 1885). 

BURN AND, SIR FRANCIS COWLEY (1836- ), English 

humorist, was born in London on the 29th of November 1S36. 
His father was a London stockbroker, of French-Swiss origin ; 
his mother Emma Cowley, a direct descendant of Hannah 
Cowley (1743-1809), the English poet and dramatist. He was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, and originally studu’d first 
for the Anglican, then for the Roman Catholic Church ; hut 
eventually took to the law and was called to the bar. I<>om 
his earliest days, however, the stage had attracted him — he 
founded the Amateur Dramatic Club at Cambridge, — and finally 
he abandoned the church and the law, first for the stage and 
subsequently for dramatic authorship. His first great dramatic 
success was made with the burlesque Black-Eyed Susan, and he 
wrote a large number of other burlesques, comedies and farces. 
One of his early burlesques came under the favourable notice 
of Mark Lemon, then editor of Punch, and Burnand, who was 
already writing for the comic paper Fun, became in 1862 
a regular contributor to Punch, In 1880 he was appointed 
editor of Punch, and only retired from that position in 1906. In 
1902 he was knighted. His literary reputation as a humorist 
depends, apart from his long association with Punch, on his well- 
known book Happy Thoughts, originally published in Punch in 
1863-1864 and frequently reprinted. 

See Recollections and Reminiscences, by Sir F. C. Burnand (London, 
1904). 

BURNE-JONES, SIR WWARD BURNE, Bart. (1833-1S98), 
English punter and desip;ner, was bom on the 28th of August 
1833 at Birmingham. His father was of Welsh descent, and the 
id^isro of his nature and art has been attributed to this Celtic 
strain. An only son, he was educated at King Edward’s school, 
Birmingham, and destined for the Churdi. He retained tlirough 
Hie an interest in classical studies, but it was the m^^hology of 
the classics whidi fascinated him. He went into residence as a 
scholar at Exeter College, Oxford, in January 1853. On the same 
day William Morris entered the same college, having also the 
intention of taking orders. The two were tl^wn together, and 
grew dose friends. Thair similar tastes and enthusiasms were 
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outuaUy stimulated. Burne-Jones resumed his early love of 
[rawing and designing. With Morris he read Aforfem Painters 
nd the Marie d* Arthur. He studied the Italian pictures in the 
Jniversity galleries, anS Dtirer’s engravings ; but his keenest 
nthusiasm was kindled by the sight of two works by a living man, 
Rossetti. One of these was a woodcut in Allingham’s poems, 
‘The Maids of Elfinmere’': the other was the water-colour 
‘Dante drawing an Angel,” then belonging to Mr Coombe, 

>f the Clarendon Press, and now in the University collection, 
[laving found his true vocation, Burne-Jones, like his friend 
Morris, determined to relinquish his thoughts of the Church and 
:o become an artist. Rossetti, although not yet seen by him, 
vas his chosen master ; and early in 1856 he had the happiness, 
n Ixindon, of meeting him. At Easter he left college without 
;aking a degree. This was his own decision, not due (as often 
itated) to Rossetti’s persuasion ; but on settling in London, 
vhere Morris soon joined him at 17 Red Lion Square, he began 
DO work under Rossetti’s friendly instruction and encouraging 
guidance. 

As Burne-Jones once said, he “ found himself at five-and- 
twenty what he ought to have been at fifteen.” He had had no 
regular training as a draughtsman, and lacked the confidence 
of science. But his extraordinary faculty of invention as a 
designer was already ripening ; his mind, rich in knowledge of 
classical story and medieval romance, teem^ with pictorial 
subjects ; and he set himself to complete his equipment by 
resolute labour, witnessed by innumerable drawings. The works 
of this first period are all more or less tinged by the influence of 
Rossetti ; but they are already differentiated from the elder 
master’s style by their more facile though less intensely felt 
elaboration of imaginative detail. Many are pen-and-ink draw- 
ings on vellum, exquisitely finished, of which the “ Waxen 
Image " is one of the earliest and best examples ; it is dated 
1856. Although subject, medium and manner derive from 
Rossetti’s inspiration, it is not the hand of a pupil merely, but 
of a potential master. This was recognized by Rossetti himself, 
who before long avowed that he had nothing more to teach him. 
Burne-Jones’s first sketch in oils dates from this same year, 
1856 ; and during 1857 he made for Bradfield College the first 
of what was to be an immense series of cartoons for stained glass. 
In 1858 he decorated a cabinet with the ” Prioress’s Tale ” from 
Chaucer, his first direct illustration of the work of a poet whom he 
especially loved and who inspired him with endless subjects. 
Thus early, therefore, we see the artist busy in all the various 
fields in which he was to labour. ... ., ... 

In the autumn of 1857 Burne-Jones joined in Ro.ssetti s ill- 
fated scheme to decorate the walls of the Oxford Union. None 
of the painters had mastered the technique of fresco, and their 
pictures had I'legun to peel from the walls before they were com- 
pleted. In 1859 Burne-Jones made his first journey to Italy. 
He saw Florence, Pisa, Siena, Venice and other places, and 
appears to have found the gentle and romantic Sienese more 
attractive than any other school. Rossetti’s influence still 
persisted ; and its impress is visible, more strongly perhaps than 
ever before, in the two water-colours ” Sidonia von Bork " and 

Clara von Bork,” painted in i860. These li^c masterpieces 
have a directness of execution rare with the artist. In powerful 
characterization, combined with a decorative motive, they rival 
Rossetti at his best. In June of this year Burne-Jones was married 
to Miss Georgiana Macdonald, two of whose sisters were the 
wives of Sir E. Poynter and Mr J. L. Kipling, and they settled 
in Bloomsbury. Five years later he moved to Kensington Square, 
and shortly afterwards to the Grai^e, Fulham, an old house 
with a garden, where he resided till his death. In 1862 Ae artist 
and his wife acoompanied Ruskin to Italy, visiting Milan and 
Venice. 

In 1864 he was elected an associate of the Society of P^n^ 
in Watei^Cdours, and exhibited, among other works, TJe 
Merctful KnMt,” the first picture which fully revealed m 
ripened personality as an artist. The next six yew saw a senes 
of fhie water-colours at the same gallery ; but m 1870, owing 
to a mlsYaadeiitaiK^ng, Burne-Jones resigned his membership 
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of the society. He was re-elected in 1886. Durh^ the next 
seven years, 1870-1877, only two works of the pamter's were 
exhibited. These were two water-colours, shown at the Dudley 
Gallery in 1873, one of them being the beautiful ” Love among 
the Ruins,” destroyed twenty years later by a cleaner who 
supposed it to be an oil painting, but afterwards reproduced 
in oils by the painter. This silent period was, however, one of 
unremitting production. Hitherto Burne-Jones had worked 
almost entirely in water-colours. He now began a number of 
large pictures in oils, working at them in turn, suwi havipg riways 
several on hand. The ” Briar Rose” series, ” La^s Veneris,” 
the ” Golden Stairs,” the “ Pygmalion ” series, and ” The 
Mirror of Venus ” are among the worits planned and completed, 
or carried far towards completion, during these years, .At. last, 
in May 1877, the day of recognition came, with the opening of 
the first exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery, when the ** Days 
of Creation ” the “ Beguiling of Merlin,” and the ” Mirror of 
Venus” were all shown. Burne-Jones followed up the signal 
success of these pictures with ” Laus Veneris,” the ” Chant 
d’Amour,” ” Pan and Psyche ” and other works, exhibited 
in 1878. Most of these pictures are painted in gay and brilliant 
colours. A change is noticeable next year, 1879, in the ” An- 
nunciation ” and in the four pictures called ” Pygmalion and 
the Image ” ; the former of these, one of the simplest and most 
perfect of the artist’s works, is subdued and sober ; in the latter 
a scheme of soft and delicate tints was attempted, not with entire 
success. A similar temperance of colours marks the “ Golden 
Stairs,” first exhibited in 1880. In 1884, following the almost 
sombre “Wheel of Fortune” of the preceding ‘year, appeared 
“ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” in which Burne-Jones 
once more indulged his love of gorgeous colour, refined by the 
period of self-restraint. This masterpiece is now in the National 
collection. He next turned to two important sets of pictures, 

“ The Briar Rose ” and “ The Stor>^ of Perseus,” though these 
were not completed for some years to come. In 1886, having 
been elected A.R.A. the previous year, he exhibited (for the only 
time) at the Royal Academy ” The Depths of the Sea,” a meraiaid 
carrying down with her a youth whom she has unconsciously 
drowned in the impetuosity of her love. This picture adds to 
the habitual haunting charm a tragic irony of conception and 
a felicity of execution which give it a pli^e ap^ among Burne- 
Jones’s works. He resigned his Associateship in 1893. 
of the ” Perseus ” series was exhibited in 1887, two more in 
1888, with ” The Brazen Tower,” inspired by the same legend. 
In 1890 the four pictures of “ The Briar Rose ’’ were exhibited 
by themselves, and won the widest admiration. The huge 
tempera picture, ” The Star of Bethlehem,”^ painted for tlxi 
corporation of Birmingham, was exhibited in 1891. A long 
illness for some time checked the painter’s activity, which, when 
resumed, was much occupied with decorative schemes. An 
exhibition of his work was held at the New Gallery in the winter 
of 1892-1893. To this period belong several of his comparatively 
few portraits. In 1894 Burne-Jones was made a baronet. 
Ill-health again interrupted the progress of his works, chief 
among which was the vast ” Arthur in Avalon.” In 1898 he 
had an attack of influenza, and had apparently recovered, when 
he was again taken suddenly ill, and died on the 17th of June. 
In the following winter a second exhibition of his works was 
held at the New Gallery, and an exhibition of his drawings 
(including some of the charmingly humorous sketches made 
for children) at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

His son and successor m the baronetcy, Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones (b. 1861), also became well known as an artist. The only 
daughter, Mamret, married Mr J.W.MwkaiL 

Bumc-Joneas influence has been exercised far less m pamting 
than in the wide field of decorative design. Here i| hak beett 
enormous. His first designs for stained ^tess, 1857-1861, were 
made for Messrs Powell, but after 1861 he worked cxdusivdy 
for Morris 8c Co. Windows executed from his cartooni are 
to be found all over England ; others exist in churches abroad. 
For the American Church in Rome he designed a number of 
mosaics. Reliefs in metal, tiles, gesso-work, deoomtions for 
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pianos and organs, and cartoons for tapestry represent Ws 
manifold activity. In all works, however, which were only 
desiimed and not carried out by him, a decided loss of dehca^ 
is to be noted. The colouring of the tapestries (of which the 
Adoration of the Magi ” at Exeter College is the best-'known) 
is more brilliant than successful. The range and fertility of 
Burne-Jones as a decorative inventor can be perhaps most 
convenicntlv studied in the sketch-book, 1885-1895, which he 
bequeathed to the British Museum. The artist’s influence on 
book-illustration must also l^e recorded. In early years he made 
a few drawings on wood for Dalziel’s Bible and for Good Words ; 
but his later woric for the Kelmscott Press, founded by Morris 
in 1891, is that by which he is best remembered. Besides 
several illustrations to other Kelmscott books, he made eighty- 
seven de.signs for the Chaucer of 1897. 

Burne-Jones’s aim in art is best given in some of his own 
words, written to a friend : “ I mean by a picture a Ixiautiful, 
romantic dream of something that never was, never will be— in 
a light better than any light that ever shone— in a land no one 
can define or remember, only desire — and the forms divinely 
beautiful— and then T wake up, with the waking of Brynhild.” 
No artist was ever more true to his aim. Ideals resolutely pursued 
are apt to provoke the resentment of the world, and Burne- 
Jones encountered, endured and conquered an extraordinary 
amount of angry criticism. In so far as this was directed against 
the lack of realism in his pictures, it was beside the point. The 
earth, the sky, the rocks, the trees, the men and women of 
Burne-Jones are not those of this world ; but they are themselves 
a world, consistent with itself, and having therefore its own 
reality. Charged with the beauty and witli the strangeness of 
dreams, it has nothing of a dream’s incoherence. Yet it is a 
dreamer always whose nature penetrates these works, a nature 
out of sympathy with struggle and strenuous action. Burne- 
Jones’s men and women are dreamers too. It was ^is which, 
more than anything else, estranged him from the age into which 
he was bom. But he had an inbred “ revolt from fact ” which 
would have estranged him from the actualities of any age. That 
criticism seems to be more justified which has found in him a 
lack of such victorious energy and mastery over his materials 
as would have enabled him to carry out his conceptions in their 
original intensity. Representing the same kind of tendency as 
distinguished his French contemporary, Puvis de Chavannes, 
he was far les.s in the main current of art, and his position suffers 
accordingly. Often compared with Botricelli, he had nothing 
of the fire and vehemence of the Florentine. Yet, if aloof from | 
strenuous action, Burne-Jones was siiMularly strenuous in pre^ 
duction. His industry was inexhaustible, and needed to be, if 
it was to keep pace with the constant pi^ure of his ideas. 
Invention, a very rare excellence, was his pre-eminent gift. 
Whatever faults his paintings may have, they have always the 
fundamental virtue of design ; they are always pictures. His 
fame might rest on his purely decorative work. But his designs 
were informed with a mind of romantic temper, apt in the 
discovery of beautiful subjects, and impassioned with a delight 
in pure and variegated colour. - These splendid gifts were directed 
in a critical and fortunate moment by the genius of Rossetti. 
Hence a career which shows little waste or misdirection of power, 
and, granted the aim proposed, a rare level of real success. 

Autuokitiss. — I n 1904 was published MemofiaU of Edward 
Burm-Jones, by his widow, two volumes of extreme interest and 
charnv The \Vark of Bttme- Jones, a collection of ninety-one photo- 
gravures. appeared in 1900. 

See also Catalog to BurlingUm Club Exhibition of Drawinp by 
Burns- Joms, with Introduction by Cqiuno Monkhouse (1899) ; 
5 iV E. Burne-Jones : a Record astd a Review, by Malcolm Bell 

i iSoS) ; Sit E, Burne-Jones, his Life and Worh, by Julia Cartwright 
Mrs Ady) (1894) : The Life of WUliam Morris, by J, W. Mackail 

1899). , 1I-* ® > 

ARTHUR COKE (1840*1882), English Sanskrit 
scholllil^ born at St Briavels, Gloucestershire, in 1840. His 
fathir^pRian official of the East India Company, and in i860 
he hiilM "vent out to Madras as a member of the Indian civil 
he utilized every available opportunity to acquire 
ill^pprRanskrit manuscripts. In 1S70 he presented his collection 


of 350 MSS. to the India library. In 1874 he published a Hand- 
hook of South Indian Palaeography, characterized by Max MOUer 
as “ indispensable to every student of Indian literature,” and 
in 1880 issued for the Madras govenftnent his greatest work, 
the Classified Index to ike Sanskrit MSS, in the Palace ai Tanjore. 
He was abo the author of a large number of translations from, 
and commentaries on, various other Sanskrit mjmuscripts, being 
particularly successful in grouping and elucidating the essential 
principles of Hindu law. In addition to his exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit, and the southern India vernaculars, he had 
some knowledge of Tibetan, Arabic, Kawi, Javanese and Coptic. 
Burnell originated with Sir Henry Yule the well-known dic- 
tionary of Anglo-Indian words and phrases, Hobson-} obson. His 
constitution, never strong, broke down prematurely through 
the combined influence of overwork and the Madras climate, 
and he died at West Stratton, Hampshire, on the 12th of October 
1882. A further collection of Sanskrit manuscripts was pur- 
chased from hb heirs by the India library after his death. 

BURNELL, ROBERT (d. 1292), English bishop and ch^cellor, 
was bom at Acton Burnell in ^ropshire, and began his public 
life probably as a clerk in the royal chancery. He was soon in 
the service of Edward, the eldest son of King Henry III., and 
was constantly in attendance on the prince, whose complete 
confidence he appears to have enjoyed. Having received some 
ecclesiastical preferments, he acted as one of the regents of the 
kingdom from the death of Henry III. in November 1272 until 
August 1274, when the new king, Edward I., returned from 
Palestine and made him his chancellor. In 1275 Burnell wa.s 
elected bishop of Bath and Welb, and three years later Edward re- 
peated the attempt which he had made in 1 270 to secure the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury' for his favourite. The bishop’s second 
failure to obtain this dignity was due, doubtless, to his irregulp 
and unclerical manner of life, a fact which also accounts, in 
part at least, for the hostility which existed between his 
victorious rival, Archbbhop Peckham, and himself. As the 
chief adviser of Edward I. during the earlier part of his reign, and 
moreover as a trained and able lawyer, the bishop took a 
prominent part in the legislative acts of the “ English Justinian,” 
whose activity in this direction coincides practically witli 
Burnell’s tenure of the office of chancellor. The bishop also 
influenced the king’s policy with regard to France, Scotland and 
Wales ; was frequently employed on business of the highest 
moment ; and was the royal mouthpiece on several important 
occasions. In 1283 a council, or, as it is sometimes called, a 
parliament, met in his house at Acton Burnell, and he was 
responsible for the settlement of the court of chancery in London. 
In spite of his numerous engagements, Burnell found time to 
aggrandize his bishopric, to provide liberally for his n^hews 
and other kinsmen, and to pursue his cherished but' futile aim 
of founding a great family. Licentious and avaricious, he 
amassed great wealth ; and when he died on the 25th of October 
1292 he left numerous estates in Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
Somerset, Kent, Surrey and elsewhere. He was, however, 
genial and kind-hearted, a great lawyer and a faithful minister. 

See R. W. Eyton. Antiquities of Shropshire (London, 1854-1860) ; 
and £. Foss. The Judges of England, voi. iii. (London. 1848-1864). 

BURMB8, 81R ALEXANDER (1805-1841), British traveller 
and explorer, was bom at Montrose, Scotland, in 1805. While 
serving in India, in the army of the East India Compfimy, which 
he had joined in his seventeenth year, he made himself ac- 
quainted with Hindustani and Persian, and thus obtained an 
appointment as interpreter at Surat in 1822. Transferred to 
Cutch in 1826 as assistant to the political agent, he turned his 
attention more particularly to the history and geography of 
north-western India and the adjacent countries, at that time 
very imperfectly known. His proposal in 1829 to undertake 
a journey of exploration through the valley of the Indus was not 
carried out owing to political apprehensions ; in 1831 he 
was sent to Lahore with a present of horses from King William IV . 
to Maharaja Ronjit Singh and took advantage of the opportunity 
for extensive investigations. In the following yem his travels 
were extended through Afghanistan across the Hindu Kush to 
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Bokhara and Persia* Tlie narrative which he puhliflhed on his 
visit to England in 18^ added immensely to contemporaiy 
knowledge of tlic countries traversed, and was one of the most 
popular books of the time. The first edition brought the author 
the sum of £800, and his services were recognized not only by 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, but also by that of 
Paris. Soon after his return to India in 1835 he was appointed 
to the court of Sind to secure a treaty for tie navigation of the 
Indus ; and in 1836 he undertook a political mission to Dost 
Mahommed at Kabul. He advised Lord Auckland to support 
Dost Mahommed on the throne of Kabul, but the viceroy 
preferred to follow the opinion of Sir William Macnaghten and 
reinstated Shah Shuja, thus leading up to the disasters of the 
first Afghan War. On the restoration of Shah Shuja m 1839, 
he became regular political agent at Kabul, and remained there 
till his assassination in 1841 (on the and of November), during 
the heat of an insurrection. The calmness with which he 
continued at his post, long after the imminence of his danger 
was apparent, gives an heroic colouring to the close of an honour- 
able and devoted life. It came to Ughfin 1861 that some of 
Bumes’ despatches from Kabul in 1839 had been altered, so as 
to convey opinions opposite to his, but Lord Palmerston refused 
after such a lapse of time to grant the inquiry demanded in the 
House of Commons. A narrative of his later labours was 
published in 1842 under the title of Cabool. 

See Sir J. W. Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers (1889). 

BURNET, GILBERT (1643-1 7 15)1 English bishop and historian, 
was bom in Edinburgh on the 18th of September 1643, of an 
ancient and distinguished Scottish house. He was the young^t 
son of Robert Burnet (1592-1^61), who at the Restoration 
became a lord of session with the title of Lord ( nmond. Robert 
Burnet had refused to sign the Scottish Covenant, altho^h 
the document was drawn up by his brother-in-law, Archibald 
lohnstone, Lord Warristoun. He therefore found it necessa^ 
lo retire from his profession, and twice went into exile. He 
disapproved of the rising of the Scots, but was ^ ^ 

severe critic of the government of Charles I. and of the action 
of the Scottish bishops. This moderate attitude he impressed 
on his .son (iilbert, whose early education he directed. 1 he boy 
entered Marischal College at the age of nine, and five years 
later graduated M.A. He then spent a year in the study of feudal 
and civil law before be resolved to devote himself to theology. 
He became a probationer for the Scottish ^\nistty in ^ 
before episcopal government was re-established in Scotland. 
His decilion “o acW episcopal orders led t" difficult.es 
his family, especiaUy with his mother, who held ”g!d 
terian views. From this time dates his friendship with Ro^rt 
Lichton (1611-1684), who Reeatly influenced hi» reli^ous 
opinions. I,eighton had, during a stay in the 
lands, assimilated something of the ascetic and P**^®*'® 
of Jansenism, and was devoted to the interns of P^oe *n Ae 
church Burnet wisely refused to accept a benefice in the dis- 
wA^d state of church affairs, but he wrote an audacious letter 
to Archbishop Sharp asking him to take mcMures to restore 
peace Sharp sent for Burnet, and dismiss^ his adwe without 
Veent resentment. He had alread,; made 
anMS in Edinburgh, and he now visited ^dOT. Ox^rd and 
Cambridge, and. after a short visit to Edmburgt^ 1663, when 
he souAt to secure a reprieve for his uncle Wam^un, he 
preceded to travel in France and Holland. At Cambndge he 
was slronglv influenced by the philosophKal 
cSworth aKd Henry More, who proposed an unusuid d^ of 
t o lf ffl tinn within the boundaries of the church and the Imitatmns 
imposed by its liturgy and 

couTM in Holland wiHi foreign divines of diffmnt Protestant 
Lrttafnrther encouraged his tendency to latitudinananip. 

retunJdto England in iW4.he 
relations whh Sir Robert Moray and J®*" 
and afterwaids first duke of Lauderdale, both of whom at ^ 

timead^tedatoferantpolicytowardsAeSMttish^M^ 

Burnet becrane a membte of the Roy^ ° 


a living by a rdative, Sir Alexander Burnet, and m 1W3 tf»e 
living of Saltoun, East Lothian, had been kept open.to hun 
by one of his father’s friends. He was not formJly inducted 
it Saltoun until Tunc 1665, although he hod served ijere 
October 1664. For the next five year* he devoted hiiroU to 
his parish, where he won the respect of all parties. In 1666 he 
alienat^ the Scottish bishops by a bold raemorW (pjn™ 
vol. ii. of the MisctUlmies of the Scottish Historical ^lety), 
in which he pointed out that they were dep^ng man the 
custom of the primitive church by their excessive prctcnsM^s, 
and yet his attitude was far too moderate to please the Presby- 
terians. In 1669 he resigned his parish to become {tfofessor of 
divinity in the university of Glasgow, and in the wme y«r he 
published an exposition of his ccclcsinstical views in m 
and Free Conference between a Conformist and a Nofumformtst 
(by “ a lover of peace *’). He was Leighton’s right hand m toe 
efforts at a compromise between the episcopal and w presby- 
terian principle. Meanwhile he had begun to differ from 
I.Auderdale, whose policy after the failure of the scheme of 
“ Accommodation ” moved in toe direction of absolutism and 
repression, and during Lauderdale s visit to ^otland m ib?* 
the divergence rapidly developed into opposition. He watoy 
refused the offer of a Scottish bishopric, and published in 1673 
his four “conferences,” entitled Vindication of the Authopty, 
Constitution and Laws of the Church and State of ScoilaM, in 
which he insisted on the duty of passive obedience. It was 
partly through the influence of Anne (d. 171b), duchess of 
Hamilton in her own right, that he had been ap^mt^ at 
Glasgow, and he made common cause with the Hamiltons 
against Lauderdale. The duchess had made over to him the 
papers of her father and uncle, from which he compiled toe 
Memoirs of the Lives and Actions of James and Wuliam, dukes 
of Hamilton and Castleherald. In which an Account is pvenof 
the Rise and Progress of the Civil Wars of Scotland . . - 
with many letters , . . written by Ktng Charles I. 

1677 ; Univ. Press, Oxford, 1852), a book which was published 
as the second volume of a History of the Church of 
Spottiswoode’s History forming the first. This work estoblwhcd 
his reputation as an historian. Meanwhile he had cloimestmely 
married in 1671 a cousin of Lauderdale, Lady Margaret Kennedj^ 
daughter of John Kennedy, 6th earl of Cwsilis, a lady who had 
already taken an active part in affairs in Scotland, and was 
eighteen years older than Burnet. The marriage was kept 
sSret for three years, and Burnet renounced all claim to his 

wife’s fortune. r i e 

Lauderdale’s ascendancy in Scotland and the fauure of tw 
attempts at ctmipromise in Scottish church affairs eventi^y 
led Burnet to settle in England. He was favourably received 
by Charles II. in 1673, when he went up to London to arra^ 
for the publication of the HamUton Memoirs, and he was treated 
with confidence by the duke of York. On his return to Swtla^ 
Uuderdalc refused to receive him, and denounced him to 
Charles II. as one of the chief centres of Stottish <l»fontent. 
Burnet found it wiser to retire to England on the plea of fulfilliM 
his duties as royal chaplain. Once in London he resigned 
professorship (September 1674) at Glasgow ; but, although 
lames remained hw friend, Charles struck off the roll of court 
chaolains in 1674, and it was in opposiUon to court influence 
that he was txJde chaplain to the Rolb Chapel by t^ master. 
Sir Harbottlc Grimston, and appointed lecturer at St Clement i. 
He was summoned in April 1675 before a anmmt^ of^ 
House of Commons to give evidence arainst L^erdw, and 
disclosed, without reluctance according to his raemies.^dencra 
which poised between him and the minister. He himielf 
confesses in hw autobiopaphy “ it was a greitt error m me 
to appear in thb matter, ’ and his conduct cost him the patronage 
of the duke of York. In ecclesiastical matters he tortw m his 
lot with Thomas TiHotson and John Tenison, and at ^ time of 
the Revolution had written some eighteen polemics against 
cn^hmentsoftoeRonmnCatholkaurc^ At the suggestion 

of Sir William Jones, the attorney-general, he begw m 
... n j Ka«gs/t Ati nrunfuu documents. 
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In the necessary research he received some pecuniary help from 
RoI)crt Boyle, but he was hindered in the preparation of the 
first part (1679) through being refused access to the Cotton 
library, possibly by the influence of Lauderdale. For this 
volume he received the thanks of parliament, and the second 
and third volumes appeared in i68i and 1715. In this work 
he undertook to refute the statements of Nicholas Sanders, 
whose De Origine et progressu sekismatis Anglicani libri tres 
(Cologne, 1585) was .still, in the French translation of Maucroix, 
the commonly accepted account of the English reformation. 
Burnet’s contradictions of Sanders must not, however, he 
accepted without independent investigation. At the time of 
the Popish Plot in 1678 he displayed some moderation, refusing 
to believe the charges made against the duke of York, though 
he chose this time to publish some anti-Roman pamphlets. 
He tried, at som#* risk to himself, to save the life of one of the 
victims, William Staly, and visited William Howard, Viscount 
Stafford, in the Tower. To the Exclusion Bill he opposed a 
suggestion of compromise, and it is said that Charles offered 
him the bishopric of Chichester, “if he would come entirely 
into his interests.’^ Burnet's reconciliation wdth the court was 
short-lived. In January 1680 he addressed to the king a 
long letter on the subject of his sins ; he was known to have 
received the dangerous confidence of Wilmot, earl of Rochester, 
in his last illness ; and he was even suspected, unjustly, in 1683, 
of having composed the paper drawn up on the eve of death 
by William Russell, Lord Russell, whom he attended to the 
scaffold. On the 5th of November 1684 he preached, at the 
express wish of his patron Grimston, and against his own 
desire, the usual anti-Catholic sermon. He was consequently 
deprived of his appointments by order of the court, and on the 
accessiijn of James 11 . retired to Paris. He had already begun 
the writing of his memoirs, which were to develop into the 
History of His Chon Time, 

Burnet now travelled in Italy, Germany and Switzerland, 
finally settling in Holland at the Hague, where he won from the 
princess of Orange a confidence which proved enduring. He 
rendered a signal service to William by inducing the princess 
to offer to leave the whole political power in her husband’s 
hands in the event of their succession to the English crown. 
\ prosecution against him for high treason was now set on foot 
both in England and in Scotland, and he took the precaution 
of naturalizing himself as a Dutch subject. Lady Margaret 
Burnet was dying when he left England, and in Holland he 
married a Dutch heiress of Scottish descent, Mary Scott. He 
returned to England with William and Mary, and drew up the 
English text of their declaration. His earlier views on the 
doctrine of non-resistance had been sensibly modified by what 
he saw in France after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
and by the course of affairs at home, and in 1688 he published 
an Inquiry into the Measures of Submission to the Supreme 
Authority in defence of the revolution. He was consecrated 
to the see of Salisbury on the jist of March 1689 by a commission 
of bishops to whom Archbishop Sancroft had delegated his 
authority, declining personally to perform the office. In his 
pastoral letter to his clemr ui^ing them to take the oath of 
allegiance, Burnet grounded the claim of William and Mary 
on the right of conquest, a view which gave such offence that 
the pam^let was burnt by the common hangman three years 
later. As bishop he proved an excellent administrator, and 
gave the closest attention to his pastoral duties^ He discoui^ed 
plurality of livmj;s, and consequent non-residence, established 
a school of divinity at Salisbury, and spent much time himself 
in preparing candidates for confirmation, and in the examination 
of ^ose who wished to enter the prieadiood. Four discounes 
delivered to the clergy of his diocese were printed in 1694. 
During Qneen Maiy’s lifetime ecclesiastical patronage pa«^ 
through to hahds, but after her death William UI. appointed 
an ecclesiastidd commission, on which Bumet was a prominent 
member, for the disp^ of vacant benefices. In 1696 and 1697 
hfe pr^ented memorsats to the king suggesting that the first- 
mSts^imd tenths raised by the clergy should be devoted to the 


augmentation of the poorer livings, and though his suggestions 
were not immediately accepted, they were carried into effect 
under Queen Anne by the provision known as Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. His second wife died of smallpox in 1698, and in 1700 
Burnet married again, his third wife being Elizabeth (1661-1709), 
widow of Robert Berkeley and daughter of Sir Richard Blake, 
a rich and charitable woman, known by her Method of Devotion, 
posthumously published in 1710. In 1699 he was appointed 
tutor to the royal duke of Gloucester, son of the Princess Anne, 
an appointment which he accepted somewhat against his will. 
His influence at court had declined after the death of Queen 
Mary ; William resented his often officious advice, placed 
little confidence in his discretion, and soon after his accession 
is even said to have described him as ein rechter Tariu^e, Burnet 
made a weighty speech against the bill (1702-1703) directed 
against the practice of occasional conformity, and was a consistent 
exponent of Broad Church principles. He devoted five years’ 
labour to his Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles (1699 ; ed. 
J. R. Page, 1837), which was severely criticized by the High 
Church clergy. But Tiis hopes for a comprehensive scheme 
which might include nonconformists in the English Church 
were necessarily destroyed on the accession of Queen Anne. 
He died on the 17th of March 1715, and was buried in the parish 
of St James’s, Clerkenwell. 

Burnet directed in his will that his most important work, 
the History of His Own Time, should appear six years after his 
death. It was published (2 vols,, 1724-1734) by his sons, Gilbert 
and Thomas, and then not without omissions. It was attacked 
in 1724 by John ('ockburn in A Specimen of some free and impartial 
Remarks. Burnet’s book naturally aroused much opposition, 
and there were persistent rumours that the MS. had lieen 
unduly tampered with. He has been freely charged with gross 
misrepresentation^ an accusation to which he laid himself open, 
for instance, in the account of the birth of James, the Old 
Pretender. His later intimacy with the Marlboroughs made 
him very lenient where the duke was concerned. The greatest 
value of his work naturally lies in his account of transactions of 
which he had personal knowledge, notably in his relation of the 
church histor>' of Scotland, of the Popish Plot, of the proceedings 
at the Hague previous to the expedition of William and Mary, 
and of the personal relations between the joint sovereigns. 

Of his children by his second wife, William (d. 1720) became 
a colonial governor in America; Gilbert (d. 1726) became 
prebendary of Salisbury in 1715, and chaplain to George 1. in 
1718 ; and Sir Thomas (1694-1753), his literary executor and 
biographer, became in 1741 judge in the court of common pleas. 

Bibliography.— The chief authorities for Bishop Burnet's life are 
the autobiography “ Rough Draft of my own Life ” (ed. H. C. Fox- 
croft, Oxford, igoz. in the Supplement to Humet's History), the Life 
by Sir Thomas Burnet in the Htstory of His Oum Time (Oxford. 1823, 
vol. vi.), and the Historv itself. A rather severe but detailed and 
useful criticism is given in L. v. Ranke's History of England (Eng. 
cd., Oxford, 1875), vol. vi. pp. 45-101. Burnet’s lettera to his friend. 
George Savile, marquess of Halifax, were published by the Royal 
Histoncal Society {Camden Miscellany ,vo\. xi.). The History of His 
Own Time (2 vols. fol., 1724-1734) ran through many editions before 
it was reprinted at the Clarendon Press (6 vols., 1823, and supple- 
mentary volume, 1833) with the suppressed passaps of the first 
volume and notes by the carls of Dartmouth and Hardwicke, with the 
remarks of Swift. This edition, under the direction of M. J. Routh, 
was enlarged in a second Oxford edition of 1833. A new edition, 
based on this, but making use of the Bodleian MS., which differs 
very considerably from the printed version, was edited by Osmund 
Airy (Oxford, 1897, &c.). In 1902 (Clarendon Press, Oxford) Miss 
H. C. Foxcroft edited A Supplement to Burnet’s History of His Own 
Time, to which is prefixed an account of the relation between the 
different versions of the History — the Bodleian MS., the fragmentary 
Hul^ian MS. in the British Museum and Sir Thomas Burnet’s 
edition ; the hook contains the remaining fragments of Burnet’s 
original memoirs, his autobiography, his letters to Admiral Herbert 
and his private meditations. The chief differences between Burnet's 
original draft as represented by the Bodleian MSI tod the printed 
history consist in a more leftist view genttolly lOf andiividuais, a 
modification of the censure levtoed at tiie AntoiM clergy, changes 
obviously dictated by a, general variation in n» point or view, and 
a more cautious account of penonai matters such as his early 
relatioiis with Lauderdale. He also cot oat moch minor detail, and 
information (elating to himself and to members of hss family. Hie 
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History of tho Rsformatum of th$ Church of Enghutd vw edited 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 7 vols., 1865) by N, Pocock. | 

Besides the works mentioned above may be noticed: Som I 
Passages of the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester (Lond., 1680 ; 
facsimde reprint, with indoduction by Loid EConald Gower. 1873) ; 
7 'he Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hate, Kt„ sometime Lord cktej 
Justice of his Majesties Court of Kings Bench (Lond., 1682), winch 
18 included in C. Wordsworth's Ecaesiastical Biography (voL vi„ i 
1818) ; The History of the Rights of Princes in disusing of Ecclesi- 
astical Benehces and Church Lands (Load., 1682. 8vo) ; The Life 
of William Bedell, D.D., Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland (1683), con- ! 
tainiiig the correspondence between Bedell and James Wadd^on 
of the Holy Inomsition on the subject of the Roman obedience: 
Refteciions on Mr Varillas's “ History of the Revolutions that have 
happened in Europe in matters of Religion,*' and more particularly 
OH his Ninth Booh, that relates to England (Amst., 1686). appended 
to the account of his travels entitled Some Letters, which was origin- 
ally published at Rotterdam (1686) ; A Discourse of the Pastoral \ 
Care (1692, 14th ed„ 1821) ; An Essay on the Memory of the late 
Queen (1695) > ^ Collection of various Tracts and Discourses written 
in the Years i&ff to 1^04 (3 vols., 1704) ; and A Collection of Speeches, 
Prefaces, Letters^ with a Description of Geneva and Holland (1713). 
Of his shorter religious and polemical works a catalogue is given in 
vol, vi. of the &rendon Press edition of his History, and in 
Lowndes's Bibliographer's Manual. The following translations 
deserve to be mentioned : — Utopia, written in Latin by Sir Thomas 
More. Chancellor of England : translated into English (1683) ; A 
Relation of the Death of the Primitive Persecutors, written originaltyl 
in Latin, by L. C. F. Lactantius : Englished by Gilbert Burnet, D.D., 
to which he hath made a large preface concerning Persecution (Amst., 

See also A Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury (1907). by 
T. I£. S. Clarke and H. C. Foxcroft. with an introduction by C. H. 
Firth, which contains a chronological list of Burnet’s published 
works. Of Burnet's personal character there are well-known de- 
scriptions m chapter vii. of Macaulay’s History of England, and in 
W. E, H. Lecky s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. i. pp. 80 seq. 


BURNET, THOMAS (1635-1715), English divine, was bom at 
Croft in Yorkshire about the year 1635. He was educated at 
Northallerton, and at Clare Hall, Cambridge. In 1657 he was 
made fellow of Christ’s, and in 1667 senior proctor of the uni- 
versity. By the interest of James, duke of Ormonde, he wa.s 
chosen master of the Charterhouse in 1685, and took the degree 
of D.D. As master he made a noble stand against the illegal 
attempts to admit Andrew Popham as a pensioner of the house, 
strenuously opposing an order of the 26th of December t686, 
addressed by James II. to the governors dispensing with the 
statutes for the occasion. 

Burnet published his famous Tellurts Theoria Sacra^ or Sacred 
Theory of the Earih^^ at London in 1681. This work, containing 
a fanciful theory of the earth’s structure,* attracted much 
attention, and he was afterwards encouraged to issue an English 
translation, which was printed in folio, 1684-1689. Addison 
commended the author in a Latin ode, but his theory was 
attacked by John Keill, William Whiston and Erasmus Warren, 
to all of whom he returned answers. His reputation obtained 
for him an introduction at court by Archbishop Tillotson, whom 
he succeeded as clerk of the closet to Ki^ William. But he 
suddenly marred his prospects by the publication, in 169a, of a 
work entitled Archaeologiae Philosophicae : sive Docirina aniiqua 
de Rerum Origintbus, in which he treated the Mosaic account of 
the fall of man as an allegory. This excited a great clamour 
against him ; and the king was obliged to remove him from his 
office at court. Of this hook an English translation was published 
in 1729. Burnet published several other minor ^orks before 
his death, which took place at I'ne Charterhouse on the 27th 
September 1715. Two posthumous works appeared several 
years after his death—De Fide et Officiis Christianorum (17*5), 
and De Statu Moriuorum et ResttrfenUum Tracialus (1733); in 
which he maintained the doctrme of a middle state^ the 
millennium, and the limited duration of future punishment 

A Life of Dr Burnet, by Heathcote, appeared in 1759. 
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> ** Which. ’ says Samuel Johnson, ** the erltlok oupht to read 
i ekoanbe, the philosopher for its afioinjentt JHid Hie saint for 
of English Poets, vd. i. p: 303), 

jmet held that at t!ie deltige ^ ora im pndbed hk# an 
eggr the intocnal waters mshiag out and tM imfineAti Of shell 
becoming the mountilsta. 


RUINBT* known botanically as Paterium, a methber of the 
rose family. The plants are perennial herbs with pinnate kaves 
and small flowers arranged in dense bng-stalked neads. Great 
humet (^Potmum officinale) is found in damp meadonrs ; salad 
bumet (P. Sarngutearba) is a smaller plant with much smaller 
flower-hirnds growing in dry pastures. 

BURNBTT» FRANCES BUEA HODGSON (184^ ), Anglo* 

American novelist^ whose maiden name was Hodgson, was wm 
in Manchester, E^land, on the 24th of NovemW 1S49 1 
went to America with her parent^ who settled in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in 1865. Miss Hobson soon began to write stories for 
magazines. In 1873 she marri^ Dr L. M. Burnett of W^ington, 
whom she afterwards (1898) divorced. Her reputerion as a 
novelist was made by her remarkable tale of Lancashire life, 
That Lass 0* Lowrie*s (1877), and a number of other ^olumes 
followed, of which the best were Through one Admmslratiptt 
(1883) and A Lady of Quality (X896). In x886 she attained a new 
popularity by her chaming story of LiUU Lord FauntUroy, and 
this led to other stories of child-life. LitUe Lord FaunUerov was 
dramatized (see Copyright for the legal questions involvea) and 
had a great success on the stage ; and other dramas by her were 
also produced. In 1900 she married a second time, her husband 
being Mr Stephen Townesend, a surgeon, who (as Will Dennis) 
had taken to the stage and had collaborated with her in some 
of her plays. 

BURNEY, CHARLES (1726-1814), English musical historian, 
was bom at Shrewsbury on the lath of April 1726. He received 
his earlier education at the free school of that city, and was 
afterwards sent to the public school at Chester. His first music 
master was Edmund Baker, organist of Chester cathedral, and 
a pupil of Dr John Blow. Returning to Shrewsbury when about 
fifteen years old, he continued his musical studies for three years 
under his half-brother, James Burney, organist of St Mary’s 
church, and was then sent to London as a pupil of the celebrated 
Dr Arne, with whom he remained three years. Burney wrote 
some music for Thomson’s Alfred^ which was produced at Drury 

I. anc theatre on the 30th of March 174c. In 1749 he was 
appointed organist of St Dionis-Backchurch, Fenchurch Street, 
with a salary of £30 a year ; and he was also engaged to take the 
harpsichord in the “ New Concerts ” then recently established 
at the King’s Arms, Comhill, In that year he married Miss 
Esther Sleepe, who died in 1761 ; in 1769 he married Mrs Stephen 
Allen of Lynn. Being threatened with a pulmonary affection he 
went in 1751 to Lynn in Norfolk, where he was elected organist, 
with an annual salary of £too, and there he resided for the next 
nine years. During that time he began to entertain the idea of 
writing a general history of music. His Ode for St Cecilia's Day 
was performed at Ranelagh Gardens in 1^59 ; and in 1760 he re- 
turned to London in good health and with a young familv j the 
eldest child, a girl of eight years of age, surprised the public by 
her attainments as a harpsichord player. Tlie concertos for the 
harpsichord which Burney published ^n after his return to 
London were regarded with much admiration. In 1766 he pro- 
duced, at Drury Lane, a free English version and adaptation of 

J. J. Rousseau’s operetta Le Devin du village, under me title of 
The Cunning Man. The university of Oxford conferred upon 
him, on the 23rd of Tune 1769, the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Music, on which occasion he presided at the perform- 
ance of his exercise for these degrees. Thb oonsistM of an 
anthem, with an overture, solos, recitatives and chcMciases, 
accompanied by instruments, besides a vocal anthem in ei8^t 
parts, whidh was not performed. In 1769 he publiMied An Sesay 
towards a History of Comets, 

Amidst his various professional avocations, Burney never tqit 
sight of his favourite object-^his Hittory of Musip-^mA Wfm- 
fore resolved to travel abroad for the jpurpose of 
materials that eould not be foundin Great wtain. 
he left Lon^ in June 1770, furnished with Ausnecoui leteeTi tyf 
mteoduction, and proceeded to . Paris, and thms to Geniia, 
Taria, Miiait, Venice^ Bokgna, ItamM Itoale mi 
Ka^ The testdte of his obiervatioiM l^ f^^ 

Pm$m Sum of Mmk «n Ftmeomi ;fr IbhOidri 
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thought so well of this work that, alluding to his own Journey to 
the Western Islands of SeoUand, he said, “ I had diat clever dog 
Burney’s Musical Tour in my eye.” In July 1772 Burney again 
visited the continent, to collect further materials, and, after hi.s 
return to London, published his tour under the title of The 
Present State of Music in Germany ^ the Nethet lands and Untied 
Pratdnces (1773). In 1773 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1776 appeared the first volume (in 4to) of his long- 
projected History of Music. In 1782 Burney published his 
second volume; and in 1789 the third and fourth. Though 
severely criticized by Forkcl in Germany and by the Spanish 
ex-Jesuit, Requeno, who, in his Italian work Saggj sul Ristabili^ 
mento delV Arte Armonica de* Greci e Romani Cantori (Parma, 
1798), attacks Burney’s account of the ancient Greek music, and 
calls him lo scompigliato Burney^ the History of Music was 
generally recognized as possessing great merit. The least satis- 
factory volume is ihe fourth, the treatment of Handel and Bach 
being quite inadequate. Burney’s first tour was translated into 
German by Ebeling, and printed at Hamburg in 1772 ; and his 
second tour, translated into German by Bode, was published at 
Hamburg in 1773. ^ Dutch translation of his second tour, 
with notes by J. W. Lustig, organist at Groningen, was published 
there in 1786. The Dissertation on the Music of the Ancients, 
in the first volume of Burney’s History ^ was translated into 
German by J. J. Eschenburg, and printed at Ixipzig, 1781. 
Burney derived much aid from the first two volumes of Padre 
Martini’s very learned Sloria della Musica (Bologna, 1757-1770). 
One cannot but admire his persevering industry, and his sacrifices 
□f time, money and personal comfort, in collecting and preparing 
materials for his History^ and few will be disposed to condemn 
severely errors and oversights in a work of such extent and 
difficulty. 

In 1774 he had written A Plan for a Music School. In 1779 
he wrote for the Royal Society an account of the infant Crotch, 
whose remarkable musical talent excited so much attention at 
that time. In 1784 he published, with an Italian title-page, the 
music annually performed in the pope’s chapel at Rome during 
l^assion Week. In 1785 he published, for the Ijenefit of the 
Musical Fund, an account of the first commemoration of Handel | 
in Westminster Abbey in the preceding year, with an excellent 
life of Handel. In 1796 he published Memoirs and iMters of 
Metastasio. Towards the close of his life Burney was paid 
£1000 for contributing to Rees’s Cyclopaedia all the musical 
articles not belonging to the department of natural philosophy 
and mathematics. In 1783, through the treasury influence of 
his friend Edmund Burke, he was appointed organist to the chapel 
of Chelsea Hospital, and he moved his residence from St Martin’s 
Street, I^icester Square, to live in the hospital for the remainder 
of his life. He was made a member of the Institute of France, 
and nominated a correspondent in the class of the fine arts, in 
the year i8io. From 1806 until his death he enjoyed a pension 
of £300 granted by Fox. He died at Chelsea College on the 12th of 
Apnl 1814, and was interred in the burying-ground of the college. 
A tablet was erected to his memory in Westminster Ablwy. 

Burney’s portrait was painted by Reynolds, and his bust was 
cut by NoBckcns in 1805. He had a wide circle of acquaintance 
among the distinguished artists and literary men of his day. 
At one time he thought of writing a life of his friend Dr Samuel 
Johnson, but he retired before the crowd of biographers who 
rushed into that field. His character in private as well as in 
public life appears to have been very amiable and exemplary. 
Dr Burney’s eldest son, James, was a distinguished officer in the 
royal navy, who died a rear-admiral in tSai ; his second son 
was Ae Rev. Charles Burney, D.D. {1757-1817), a well^nown 
classical scholar, whose splendid collection of rare books and MSS. 
was ultiiT^itely bought by the nation for the British Museum ; 
and his second dau^ter was Frances (Madame D’Arblay, f.e.). 

The Diary and Letters oLllaMl|Mie D Arblay contain many minute 
and intereiBng partkulan of her father's public and i^ivate life, 
and of 14a friends mrd ermtemporaries. A life of Burney by Madame 
D'Arblaj^ appeared in 1832. 

Bettdea m operatic music above mentioned, Burney’s known 


compositions consist of (i) Sie Sonatas for the harpsichord', (z) 
Two Sonatas far the harp or piano, with accompaniments for violin 
and violoncello ; (3) Sonatas for two violins and a bass : two sets ; 
(4) Six Lessons for the harpsichord ; {5) fix Duets for two German 
flutes ; (6) Three Concertos for the harpstenord ; (7) Six concert pieces 
with an introduction and fugue for ihe organ ; (8) Six Concertos for 
the violin, &c., in eight parts ; (9) Two Sonatas for pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello', (xo) A Cantata, &c. (ii) Anthems, 6^.; (12) 
A 77 . Canzonetti a due voci in Canone, poesia dell' Abate Metastasio. 

BURNHAM BEECHES, a wooded tract of 375 acres in Bucking- 
hamshire, England, acquired in 1879 by the Corporation of the 
city of London, and preserved for public use. This tract, the 
remnant of an ancient forest, the more beautiful because of the 
undulating character of the land, lies west of the road between 
Slough and Beaconsfield, and 2 m. north of Burnham Beeches 
station on the Great Western railway. The poet Thomas Gray, 
who stayed frequently at Stoke Poges in the vicinity, is enthusi- 
astic concerning the beauty of the Beeches in a letter to Horace 
Walpole in 1737. Near the township of Burnham are slight 
Early English remains of an abbey founded in 1265. Burnham 
is an urban district with a population (1901) of 3245. 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, an urban district in the south- 
eastern parliamentary division of Essex, England, 43 m. E. by N. 
from London on a branch of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. 
(1901) 2919. The church of St Mary is principally late Per- 
pendicular, a good example ; it has Decorated portions and a 
Norman font. There are exten«ive oyster beds in the Crouch 
estuary. Burnham lies 6 m. from the North Sea ; below it the 
Crouch is joined on the south side by the Roch, which branches 
into numerous creeks, and, together with the main estuaiy^, 
forms Foulness, Wallasea, Potton and other low, flat islands, 
embanked and protected from incursions of the sea. Bumliam 
is in some repute as a watering-place, and is a favourite yachting 
station. There is considerable trade in corn and coal, and 
boat-building is carried on. 

BURNING TO DEATH. As a legal punishment for various 
crimes burning alive was formerly very wide-spread. It wa.s 
common among the Romans, being given in the XII. Tables as 
the special penalty for arson. Under the Gothic codes adulterers 
were so punished, and throughout the middle ages it was the 
civil penalty for certain heinous crimes, e.g. poisoning, heresy, 
witchcraft, arson, bestiality and sodomy, and so continued in 
.some cases, nominally at least, till the beginning of the 19th 
century. In England, under the common law, women condemned 
for high treason or petty treason (murder of husband, murder 
of master or mistress, certain offences against the coin, &c.) were 
burned, this being considered more ” decent ” than hanging and 
exposure on a gibbet. In practice the convict was strangled 
before being burnt. The last woman burnt in England suffered in 
1789, the punishment being abolished in 1790. 

Burning was not included among the penalties for heresy under 
the Roman imperial codes ; but the burning of heretics by 
orthodox mobs had long been sanctioned by custom before the 
edicts of the emperor Frederick II. (1222, 1223) made it the 
civil-law punishment for heresy. His example was followed in 
France by Louis IX. in the Establishments of 1270. In England, 
where the civil law was never recognized, the common law tocjk 
no cognizance of ecclesiastical offences, and the church courts 
had no power to condemn to death. There were, indeed, in the 
1 2th and 13th centuries isolated instances of the burning of 
heretics. William of Newburgh describes the burning qf^certain 
foreign sectaries in 1169, and early in the 13th century a deacon 
was burnt by order of the council of Oxford (Foxe ii. 374 ? 
cf. Bracton, de Corona, ii. 300), but by what legal sanction is not 
obvious. The ^ht of the crown to issue writs de haeretico 
comburendo, claimed for it by later jurists, was based on that 
issued by Henry IV. in 1400 for the burning of William Sawtre ; 
but Sir tames Stephen (Hist, Crim. Law) points out that this was 
issued ‘^with the assent of the lords temporal,” which seems to 
prove that the crown had no right under the common law to issue 
such writs. The burning of heretics was actually made legal in 
England by the statute de haeretico comburondo (1400), passed ten 
days after the issue of the above vnrit. This was repealed in 1533, 
but the Six Articles Act of 1539 reviv^dimitoing as a penal^ 
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for denying tnmsubBtantiation. Under Queen Mary the acts of 
Henry IV. and Hcnrv V. were revived ; they were finally 
abolished in 1558 on the accession of Elizabeth. Edwaid VI., 
Elizabeth and James I,,^owcvcr, burned heretics (tllegaUy as it 
would appear) under their suppos^ right of issuing writs for this 
purpose. The last heretics burnt in England were two Arians, 
Bsutholomew l^ate at Smithfield, and Edward Wightman at 
Lichfield, both in 1610. -As for withes, countless numbers were 
burned in most European countries, though not in England, 
where they were ha^ed. In Scotland in Charles II.’s day the 
law still was that witches were to be worried at the stake and 
then burnt ” ; and a witch was burnt at Dornoch so late as 1 708. 

BURNLEY, a market town and municipal, county and parlia- 
mentary borough of Lancashire, England, at the junction of the 
rivers Brun and Calder, 213 m. N.N.W. of London and 29 m. 
N. of Manchester, on the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway and 
the Leeds & Liverpool Canal. Pop. (1891) 87,016; (1901) 
97,043. The church of St Peter dates from the 14th century, 
but is largely modernized ; among a series of memorials of the 
Towneley family is one to Charles Towneley (d. 1805), who 
collected the series of antique marbles, terra-cottas, bronzes, 
coins and gems which are named after him and preserved in 
the British Museum. In 1902 Towneley Hall and Park were ' 
acquired by the corporation, the mansion being adapted to use 
as a museum and art gallery, and in 1903 a summer exhibition 
was held here. There are a large number of modem churches 
and chapels, a handsome town-hall, market hall, museum and 
art gallery, school of science, municipal technical school, various 
benevolent institutions, and pleasant public parks and recreation 
grounds. The principal industries are cotton-weaving, worsted- 
making, iron -founding, coal-mining, quarrying, brick-burning 
and the making of sanitary wares. It has been suggested that 
Burnley may coincide with Brunanburh, the battlefield on which 
the Saxons conquered the Dano-Celtic force in 937. During the 
cotton famine consequent upon the American war of 1861-65 
it suffered severely, and the operatives were employed on relief 
works embracing an extensive system of improvements. The 
parliamentary borough (1867), which returns one member, falls 
within the Clitheroe division of the county. The county borough 
was created in 1888. The town was incorporated in 1861. The 
corporation consists of a mayor, 12 aldermen and 36 councillors. 
By act of parliament in 1890 Burnley was created a suff^an 
bishopric of the diocese of Manchester. Area of the municipal 
borough, 4005 acres. 

BURNOUF, EUGBNE (1801-1852), French orientalist, was 
bom in Paris on the 8th of April 1801. His father. Prof. Jwn 
Louis Bumouf (1775-1844), was a classical scholar of high 
reputation, and the author, among other works, of an excellent 
translation of Tacitus (6 vols., 1827-1833). Eugene Bumouf 
published in 1826 an Essai sur le Pdli . . written in collabora- 
tion with Christian Lassen ; and in the following year Observa^ 
Hons grammatiedes sur quelquts passages de V essai sur le Pdli. 
The next great work he undertook was the deciphering of the 
Zend manuscripts brought to France by Anquetil du Perron. 
By his labours a knowledge of the Zend language was first brought 
into the scientific world of Europe. He caused the Vendidad 
Sade, part of one of the books bearing the name of Zoroaster, 
to be lithographed with the utmost care from the Zend MS, in 
the Biblioth^que Nationale, and publbhed it in folio parts, 
1829-1843. From 1833 to 1835 he published his Commentaire 
sur le Yafna, Vun des Uvres litwrgiques des Parses ; he also 
published the Sanskrit text and French translation of the 
Bhdgatfofa Purdna ou kisUnre poitique de Krichna in three folio 
volumes (1840-1847). His last works were IrUroducHm d 
Vhistoire du B(nMHsme indien (1844), and a translation of 
Le Lotus de la bonne hf (1852). Bumouf died on the 28th of 
1853. He had been tor twenty years a member of the 
des Inscriptions and professor of Sanskrit in the College de 
See a notioe of Barmmf's works by Barthf^emy ^int-Hilaire, 
prefixed to the second edition (1876) of the Jnirod, A Ihttotre du 
BoudMtme indien ; also Naudet, “ Notice historique sur MM. 
Burnottf. et fito/* in Mim, de VAcad. des Inscriptums, xx, A 
li!d of his valuable contribotioiu to the Journal asiahque, and of 


his MS. writings, is given in the appendix to the Ckoin de lettm 
d^Essikm Bumouf (xSpt). 

BURNOUS (from the Arab, humus), a long cloak of coarse 
woollen stuff with a hood, usually white in colour, worn by the 
Arabs and Berbers throughout North Africa. 

BURMI, tlR OBOROB» Bart. (i795-i$9o), English shipowner, 
was boro in Glasgow on the loth of December 1795, the son of 
die Rev. John Bums. In partnership wHh a brother, James, 
he began as a Gh^w g^cral merchant about iSrS, aiM tti 1824 
in injunction with a Liverpool partner, Hugh Matriiie, Jtarted 
a line of small sailing ships wmeh ran between Gla8N0W and 
Liverpool. As business increased the vessels were also sailed 
to Belfast, and steamers afterwards replaced the sailing ships. 
In 1830 a partnership was entered into with the Mcfvtrs of 
Liverpool, in which George Bums devoted himself specially to 
the management of the ships. In 1838 with Samuel Cunard, 
Robert Napier and other capitalists, the partners (Mclver and 
Bums) started the “Cunard” Atlantic line of steamships. 
They secured the British government’s contract for the carryiM 
I of the mails to North America. The sailing were begun with 
four steamers of about 1000 tons each, which made the pas^c 
^in 15 days at some 8} knots per hour. George Bums retired 
from the Glasgow management of the line in i860. He was 
made a baronet in 1889, but died on the 2nd of June 1890 at 
(Castle Wemyss, where he had spent the latter years of his life. 

John Bums (1829-1901), his eldest son, who succeeded him 
in the baronetcy, and became head of the Cunard Company, was 
created a peer, under the title of Baron Inverclyde, in 1897 ; 
he was the first to suggest to the government the use of merchant 
vessels for war purposes. George Arbuthnot Bums (1861-1905) 
succeeded his father in the peerage, as 2nd Baron Inverclyde, and 
became chairman of the (Cunard Company in 1 902 . He conducted 
the negotiations which resulted in the refusal of the Cunard 
Company to enter the shipping combination, the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, formed by Messrs J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and took a leading part in the application of turbine 
engines to ocean liners. 

BURNS, JOHN (1858- ), English politician, was bom at 

Vauxhall, London, in October 1858, the second son of Alexander 
Bums, an engineer, of Ayrshire extraction. He attended a 
national school in Battersea until he was ten years old, when he 
was sent to work in Price’s candle factory. He worked for a short 
time as a page-boy, then in some engine works, and at fourteen 
was apprenticed for seven years to a Millbank engineer. He 
continued his education at the night-schools, and read exten- 
sively, especially the works of Robert Owen, J. S. Mill, Paine and 
Cob^tt. He ascribed his conversion to the principles of socialism 
to his sense of the insufficiency of the arguments advanced against 
it by J. S. Mill, but he hod leamt socialistic doctrine from a 
French fellow-workman, Victor Ddahaye, who had witnessed 
the Commune. After working at his trade in various parts of 
England, and on board ship, he went for a year to the West 
African coast at the mouth of the Niger as a foreman engineer. 
His earnings from this undertidcing were expended on a six 
months’ tour in France, Germany and Austria for the study of 
politi^ and economic conditions. He had early begun the 
practice of outdoor sinking, and his exceptional physical 
strength and strong voice were invaluable qualifications for a 
popular agitator. In 1878 he was arrested and locked up f<^the 
night for addressing an open-air demonstration on Oaphom 
Common. Two years later he married Charlotte Gale, the 
daughter of a Battersea shipwright. He was again arrest in 
1886 for his share in the West End riots when the Mrindows 
of the Carlton and other London clubs were broken, but cleaxed 
himself at the Old Bailey of the charge Of inciting the mob to 
vtolcnce. In November of the next year, however, he^wes again 
arrested for resisting the police in their attempt to ItpMt up 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square, and was condeimiel to mx 
weeks’ imprisonment. A speech delivered by fate at the 
Industrial Remuneration Conference of 1884 ted 'teteteted 
considemble attention, and in that year he hiomm h member 
of the Social Dexnbcritic Federation, which put Ikte forward 
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unsuccessfully in the next year as parliamentary candidate for 
West Nottingham. His connexion with the Social Democratic 
Federation was short-lived ; but he was an active member of the 
executive of the Amalgamated Engineers’ trade union, and was 
connected with the trades union congresses until 1895, when, 
through his influence, a resolution excluding all except wage 
labourers was passed. He was still working at his tr^e in Hoe’s 
printing machine works when he became a Progressive member 
of the first London County Council, being supported by an 
allowance of £2 a week subscribed by his constituents, the 
Battersea working men. He introduced in 1892 a motion that 
all contracts for the County Council should be paid at trade 
union rates and carried out under trade union conditions, and 
devoted his efforts in general to a war against monopolies, except 
those of the state or the municipality. In the same year (1889) 
in which he became a member of the County Council, he act^ 
with Mr Ben Tillett as the chief leader and organizer of the 
London dock strike. He entered the House of Commons as 
member for Battersea in 1892, and was re-elected in 1895, 1900 
and 1906. In parliament he became well known as an in- 
dependent Radical, and he was included in the Liberal c.abinet 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in December 1905 as president 
of the Local Government Board. During the next two years, 
thougfi much out of favour with his former socialist allies, he 
earned golden opinions for his administrative policy, and for his 
refusal to adopt the visionary proposals put forward by the 
more extreme members of the Labour party for dealing with the 
“ unemployed ” question ; and in 1908 he retained his office in 
Mr Asquith’s cabinet. 

BURMA, ROBERT (175^1796), Scottish poet, was born on the 
aSth of January 1759 in a cottage about 2 m. from Ayr. He was 
the eldest son of a small farmer, William Burncss, of Kincardine- 
shire stock, who wrought hard, practised integrity, wished to 
bring up his children in the fear of God, but had to fight all his 
days against the winds and tides of adversity. “'Hie poet,” 
said Thomas Carlyle, “ was fortunate in his father— a man of 
thoughtful intense character, as the best of our peasants are, 
valuing knowledge, possessing some and open-minded for more, 
of keen insight and devout heart, friendly and fearless : a fully 
unfolded man seldom found in any rank in society, and worth 
descending far in society to seek. . . . Had he licen ever so little 
richer, the whole might have issued otherwise. But poverty 
sunk the whole family even below the reach of our cheap school 
system, and Burns remained a hard-worked plough-boy.” 

Through a series of migrations from one unfortunate farm to 
another ; from Alio way (where he was taught to read) to Mt. 
OHphant, and then (1777) to Lochlea in Tarbolton (where he 
learnt the rudiments of geometry), the poet remained in the same 
condition of straitened circumstances. At the age of thirteen he 
thrashed the com with his own hands, at fifteen he was the 
principal labourer. The family kept no servant, and for several 
years butchers’ meat was a thing unknown in the house. “ This 
kind of life,” he writes, ” the cheerless gloom of a hermit and the 
unceasing toil of a galley-slave, brought me to my sixteenth I 
year.” Hb naturally robust frame was overtasked, and his | 
nervous constitution received a fatal strain. Hb shoulders were 
bowed, he became liable to headaches, palpitations and fits of 
depressing melancholy. From these hard tasks and hb fiery 
temperament, craving in vain for sympathy in a frigid air, grew 
tht strong temptations on which Bums was largely wrecked,— 
the thirst for stimulants and the revolt amnst restraint which 
soon mode headway and passed all bars. In the earlier portions 
of hb career a buoyant humour bore him up ; and amid thick- 
coming shapes of ill he bated no jot of.tieart or hope. He was 
cheered by vague stirrings of ambition, which he pathetically 
compares to the ” blind groping of Homer’s Cyclops round the 
walls of hb cave.” Sent to school at Kirkoswold, he became, 
for hb scant leisure, a great reader— eating at meal-times with a 
spoon in one hand and a book m the other,— and carrying a few 
small vdhunes in hb pocket to study in spare moments in the 
fiekb/ ,?The collection of b<^,” he tclb us, was my pode 
mesnet.' 1 pored over them driving my cart or waMcing to labour, 
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song by song, verse by verse, carefully noting the true, tender, 
sublime or fustian.” He lingered over the ballads in hb cold 
room by night ; by day, whibt whistling at the plough, he 
invented new forms and was inspired ^ irrah ideas, gathering 
round him the memories and the traditions of bis country till th^ 
became a mantle and a crown.” It was among the furrows of hb 
father’s fields that he was inspired with the perpetually quoted 
wbh— 

“ That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make. 

Or sing a sang at least.” 

An equally striking illustration of the same feeling b to be 
found in his summer Sunday’s ramble to the Leglen wood, — 
the fabled haunt of Wallace,— which the poet confesses to have 
vbited ” with as much devout enthusiasm as ever pilgrim did 
the shrine of Loretto.” In another reference to the some period 
he refers to the intense susceptibility to the homeliest amets of 
Nature which throughout characterized his genius. " &arcely 
any object gave me more — I do not know if I should call it 
pleasure — but something which exalts and enraptures me — than 
to walk in the sheltered side of a wood or high plantation in a 
cloudy winter day and hear the stormy wind howling among 
the trees and raving over the plain. I listened to the birds, and 
frequently turned out of my path lest I should disturb their 
little songs or frighten them to another station.” Auroral vbions 
were gildir^ hb horizon as he walked in glory, if not in joy, 
“ behind hb plough upon the mountain side ” ; but the swarm 
of his many-coloured fancies was again made grey by the atra 
cut a of unsuccessful toils. 

Bums had written his first verses of note, Behind yon hills 
where Stinchar (afterwards Lugar) flows,” when in 1781 he went 
to Irvine to learn the trade of a flax-dresser. “ It was,” he says, 
an unlucky affair. As we were giving a welcome carousal to the 
New Year, the .shop took fire and burned to ashes ; and I was 
left, like a true poet, without a sixpence.” His own heart, too, 
had unfortunately taken fire. He was poring over mathematics 
till, in his own phraseology, — still affected in its prose by the 
classical pedantries caught from Pope by Ramsay,—** the sun 
entered Virgo, when a charming fiUettef who lived next door, 
overset my trigonometry, and set me off at a tangent from the 
.scene of my studies.” We need not detail the story, nor the 
incessant repetitions of it, which marked and sometimes marred 
his career. The poet was jilted, went through the usual despairs, 
and resorted to the not unusual sources of consolation. He had 
found that he was “ no enemy to social life,” and his mates had 
discovered that he was the best of boon companions in the 
lyric feasts, where his eloquence shed a lustre over wild ways of 
life, and where he was beginning to be distinguished as a champion 
of the New Lights and a satirist of the Calvinism whose waters 
he found like those of Marah* 

In Robert's 25th year hb father died, full of sorrows and 
apprehensions for the gifted son who wrote for his tomb in 
Altoway kirkyard the fine epitaph ending with the characteristic 
line — 

” For even his failings leaned to virtue's side.” 

For some time longer the poet, with hb brother Gilbert^ 
lingered at Lochlea, reading agricultural books, inbcalculating 
crops, attending markets, and in a mood of i^^rmation rMolving, 
** in spite of the world, the flesh and the devO, to be a wi|($ man.” 
Affairs, however, went no better with the family ; and m 1784. 
they migrated to Mossgiel, where he lived and wrought, during 
four years, for a return scarce e(}ua] to the wage of the commonest 
labourer in our day. Meanwhile he had become intimate with 
his future wife, Jean Armour ; but the father, a master mason, 
discountenanced the match, and the girl being disposed to 
” sigh as a lover,” as a daughter to obey, Bums, in 1786, gave 
up hb suit, resolved to seek refuge in exile, and having accepted 
a situation os book-keeper to a slave estate in Jamaica, h^ 
token hb passage in a ship for the West Indies. His old associa- 
tions seemed to be breaking up, men and fortune sdowled, and 
“ hungry ruin had hhn in the wind,” when he wrote the lines 
ending — 
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** Adko; my wHvt bsolni of Ayr/* 

and adA«99ed to tba most famous of lovos, in which ha was 
as pK^c as CatidluB or Tibullus, the proposal-- 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary. 

He was withheld from his project and, happily or unhapi^^ 
the current of his life was tomed the success of his mt 
volume, which was puUu^ at Kumamock in June 1786, 
It contained some of his most justly celebrated poems, the results 
of his scanty leisure at Lochlea and Momgid ; among others 
“The Twa Dogs,”— a graphic idealisation of Aesop,— “Hie 
Author’s Prayer,” the “ Address to the Deil,” ” The Vision ” 
and “The Dream,” “Halloween,” “The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” the lines “ To a Mouse ” and “ To a Daisy,” “ Scotch 
Dnnk,” “ Man was made to Mourn,” the Epistle to Davie,” 
and some of his most popular songs. This epitome of a genius 
so marv^ous and so vaned took his audience by storm. “ The 
country murmured of him from sea to sea.” “ With his poems,” 
says Robert Heron, “ old and young, grave and gay, learned and 
ignorant, were alike transport^. I was at that time resident in 
Galloway, and 1 can well remember how even plough-boys and 
maid-servants would have gladly bestowed the wages they ean^ 
the most hardly, and which they wanted to purchase necessary 
clothing, if they might but procure the works of Bums.” Th» 
first edition only brought the author £20 direct return, but it 
introduced him to the literati of Edinburgh, whither he was 
invited, and where he was welcomed, feasted, admired and 
patronized. He appeared as a portent among the scholars of Ae 
northern capital and its university, and manifested, according 
to Mr Lockhart, “ in the whole strain of his bejffing, his belief 
that in the society of the most eminent men of his nation he was 
where he was entitled to be, hardly deigning to flatter them by 
exhibiting a symptom of being flattered.” 

Sir W^ter Scott bears a similar testimony to the dignified 
simplicity and almost ex^gerated independence of the poet, 
during this annus mirabilis of his success. “ As for Bums, 
Virgilium tfidi tantum, 1 was a lad of fifteen when he came to 
Edinburgh, but had sense enough to be interested in his poetry, 
and would have given the world to know him. I saw hun one 
day with several gentlemen of literary reputation, among whom 
I remember the celebrated Dugald Stewart Of course we 
youngsters sat silent, looked, and listened. ... 1 remember 
... his shedding tears over a print representing a soldier lying 
dead in Uie snow, his dog sitting in misery on one side, on the 
other his widow with a child in her arms. His person was robust, 
his manners rustic, not clownish. . . . His countenance was 
more massive than it looks in any of the portraits. There was a 
strong expression of shrewdness in his lineaments ; the eye 
alone indicated the poetic character and temperament. It was 
large and of a dark cast, and literally glowed when he spoke with 
feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a human 
head. His conversation expressed perfect self-confidence, 
without the least intrusive forwardness. I thought his acquaint- 
ance with English poetry was rather limited; and having 
twenty times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Fetgusson he 
talked of them with too much humility as his modeb. He was 
mudi caressed in Edinburgh, but the efforts made for his relief 
were extremely trifling.” Laudatur et algeL Bums went from 
those meetings, where he had been posing professors (no hard 
task), and turning the heads of duchesses, to share a bid in riie 

K of a writer’s apprentice,— they paid together 58. a week 
i room. It was in the house of Mr Carfrae, Baxter’s Qose, 
Lawnmarket, first scale stair on the left hand in going down, 
first doer in the stair.” Do^ Burns’s life it was reserved for 
William Bitt to recognuEe his place as a great poet; the more 
caotbns crittci of the North were satisfied to endorse him as a 
rustic prodigy, sold brought upon themselves a share of his 
satiie, Some ^ the irien^M omtracted during ^ permd 
^ Lord Qencaira and Mrs Dunlq)— are among tl^ moil 
pleaS^ aiid pomnent in literature ; for genuine kindness 
wnsnevieriifiM on one who, whatever his faults^ has never been 
But in the bard’s dty isle there was an 
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annatttial demrtit fia stooped to beg lor neh^ 
favoiw, bottlie gniuM ooiiptiy oak b cut 
srtifidai prose and yme. In thelettmtollfir Qndu^ 
legue to Mr Wood, and the apisitei to Oanada, ho is diMong 
raSouets with hob^nailed shoos. When, In 17^, the ieoQiia 
edition of the J^oms came out,1hapme^ of 4 heirealeiodH^ 
for the shthor I400. On the strenra of this etnn ho gave him^ 
•elf two long xambles, full of poeue mafeerial-^HOg)A'^)M the 
bonier towns into Enc^d si far as llewcastfe, fay 

Dumfries to Mauchline, and another a grand tour through ihe 
East Highlands, as far as Inverness, returning Sdiriooiigh, 
and so Imme to Ayrshire. 

In 1788 Bums took a new ferm at EUtilaiid on the NMh, 
settled thM, married, lost his little money, and wigte, among 
other pieces, “ Auld Lang Syne ” and ” Tam 0* Shorter.” In 
1789 he obtained, throu^ the good office of Hr Graham pf Fmtiy, 
an appointment as exaseK)fficer of the district, worth |Mr 
annum. In 1791 he removed to a similar postat Dutniries worth 
£70. In the course of the following year he was asked to contri^ 
bute to George Thomson’s Sdeet CMicUmafOrtfinei ScattishAiti 
with Symplwnies and Aaompanimenis for fke Pianoforte and 
Violin : Ike poetry hy Robert Bwns, To this work he contributed 
about one hundi^ songs, the best of which are now ringii^ in 
the ear of every Scotsman from New Zealand to San Francisco. 
For these, original and adapted, he received a shawl for his wife, 
a picture by David Allan representinff the ” Cottar’s Saturday 
N^ht,” and £$ ! The poet wrote an indignant lettn^and never 
afterwards composed for money. Unfortunately the ” Rock of 
Independence ” to which he had proudly retired was but a castle 
of air, over which the meteors of French political enthusiasm 
cast a lurid gleam. In the last years of his life, exiled from polite 
society on account of his revdutionary opinions, he beeme 
sourer in temper and plunged more docply Into the dissiparions 
of the lower nuiks, among whom he found his only companionship 
and sole, though shallow, sympathy. 

Bums began to feel himself prematurely old. Walking with a 
friend who [xroposed to him to join a county ball, be shook hit 
head, saying ” that’s all over now,” and adding a verse of Lady 
Grizel Baillie’s ballad— 

O were we young as we ance hae been, 

We aud hae been galloping down on yon green, 

And linking it ower the lily-white lea, 

But were na my heart light 1 wad dee/* 

His hand shook ; his pulse and appetite failed ; his spirits sunk 
into a uniform gloom. In April 1796 he wrota^“ 1 fear it will 
be some time before I tune my lyre again. By Babel’s streams 
I have sat and wept. I have only known existence by the 
pressure of sickness and counted time fay the repercussions of 
pain, I dose my eyes in misery and open them without hope. 

: I look on the ve^ day and say with poor Feigm»on— 

" Say wherefore has an all-indulgent heaven 
Life to the comfortless and wretched given.” 

On the 4th of July he was seen to be dying. On the lath he 
wrote to his cousin for the loan of £10 to aave him from paaiiiig 
his last days in jail. On the aist he was no more. Onthea$tliu 
when his l^t son came into the world, he was l^td with iooal 
i honours, the volunteers of the oompemy to which he briongod 
firing three vdleys over his grave. 

It has been said that ” Lowland Sootlaiid aa a distinct 
nationality came m with two warriors and went <mt wrlth two 
bards. It came in with WtUiam Wallace and Robert Bruce and 
I went out with Robert Bums and Walter Scott. Hie first t#o 
I madethehuto]7,the]asttwotdd die stoiy and sung the song.^ 
But what in the minstrel’s lay was mainly n requiem wiw in me 
people’s poet also a pmphe^. The posHioii of Btwns In iihe 
progress of British literature may be snortly ddined i he nm n 
Imk between two eras, like Chaucer, the Sait of tiw m and fibs, 
first of the new— the inheritor of the tiridstiom god the^l^^ 
of the past, in some respe^ the hendd the fut^ . 

The volumes d our tyrist owe part of thetr popikrity to Ihe 
fact of ilhek being an e^tome rt itteMies,moo(b e^ 
tdmx bid bslOQged for centmdas: to die imtkiMil tbt' bert ' 
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m^imtibns of which bwvt passed into them. But in gathering 
from his ancestor Bums has exalted their work asserting a 
new dignity for their simplest themes. He is the heir ol Barbour^ 
dktillir^ the spirit of tne old poet’s epic into a battle chant, 
and of Dunbar, r^oducing the various humours of a hidf- 
sceptical, half^religious philost^hy of life. He is the pupil of 
Ramsay, but he leaves his master, to make a social protest and 
to lead a htcr^ revolt. The Gentle Shepherd, stiu largely a 
court pastoral, in which “ a man’s a man ” if bom a gentleman, 
may be contrasted with “ The Jolly Beggars ’’—the one is like a 
minuet of the ladies of VersaillM on the sward of the Swiss villi^ 
near the Trianon, the other like the march of the maenads with 
Theroigne de Mericourt. Ramsay adds to the rough tunes and 
words of the ballads the refinement of the wits who in the Easy ” 
and “Johnstone" dubs talked over their cups of Prior and 
Pope, Addison and Gay. Bums in^)ires them with a fervour 
that thrills the most wooden of his race. We may dench the 
contrast by a representative example. This is from Ramsay’s 
version of perhaps the best-known of Scottish songs,— 

" Methinks around us on each bough 
A thousand Cupids play ; 

Whilst through the grOves 1 walk with 3 rou, 

Each object maJces me gay. 

Since your return — ^the sun and moon 
Witn brighter beams do shine. 

Streams murmur soft notes while they run 
As they did lang syne.'* 

Compare the verses in Bums — 

** We twa hao run about the braes 
And pu'd the gowans fine ; 

But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin auld lang syne. 

We twa hac paldrd in the bum, 

Frae morning sun till dine : 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin auld lang syne/' 

Bums as a poet of the manimate world doubtless deri^ 
hints from Thomson of The Seasons, but in his power of tuning 
its manifestations to the moods of the mmd he is more properly 
ranked as a forerunner ol Wordsworth. He never follows the 
fashions of his century, except in his failures— in his efforts at 
set panegyric or fine letter-writing. His highest work knows 
nothing of “ Damon " or “ Musidora." He leaves the atmo- 
sphere of drawing-rooms for the ingle or the ale-house or the 
mountain breeze. 

The affectations of his style are insignificant and rare. His 
prevailing characteristic is an absolute sincerity. A love for the 
lower forms of social life was his besetting sin ; Nature was his 
healing power. Bums compares himself to an Aeolian ha^, 
strung to every wind of heaven. His genius flows over aU living 
and lifeless things wiUi a sympathy mat finds nothing mean or 
insignificant. Aa uprooted aaisy becomes in his pages an 
enduring emblem of the fate of artless maid and simple bard. 
He disturbs a mouse’s nest and finds in the “ tim’rous beastie " 
a fellow-inortal doomed like himself to “ thole the winter’s sleety 
dribble," and draws his oft-repeated moral. He walks abroad 
and, in a verse that g^tS'^with the light of its own rising sun 
before the fierce sarcasm of " The Holy Fair," describes the 
melodies of a “ simmer Sunday mom." He loiten by Alton 
Water and " murmurs by the running brook a music sweeter 
than its own." He stands by a roofless tower, where “the 
howlet mourns in her dewy bower," and “ sets the wild echoes 
flying," and adds to a periect picture of the scene his famous 
>4non of “ Libertk." In a sh^le stanza he concentrates the 
seoriment ol many Ni^t Thoughm;|:^r 

The pate mooa is Mtthig beyond the white wave, 

Ai^Time it setting wi' me, O." 

For priMir examples of the same grafdiic power we may refer 
to the amrsB of his stream— 

“ ow'r a linn the bnmie plays 
An thtongh the glen it w^pteor 

Off to “TheBirksof Abedeldy " or the “spate" m the dialogue 
of “ The Brigs of Ayr." The poet is as much at home ki the 
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I pmenoe of this flood as by hm ^^trottin* bum's meander/' 
Familiar with all the seasons he represents the phases of a 
northern winter with a frequency chaiWteiistic of m clime and 
of his fortunes ; her tempests become anthems in his verse, and 
the sounding woods “ raise his thoughts to Him that walketh 
on the wings of the wind ’’ ; full of pity for the shelterless poor, 
the “ ourie cattle," the “ silly sheep," and the “ helpless Inra," 
he yet reflects that the bitter blast is not “ so unkind as man’s 
ingratitude." This constant tendency to ascend above the fair 
or wild features of outward things, or to penetrate beneath them, 
to make them symbols, to endow them with a voice to speak for 
humanity, distinguishes Bums as a descriptive poet from the 

I rest of his countrymen. As a painter he is rivalled ^ Dunbar 

I aniHames L, more rarely by Thomson imd Ramsay. “ lilt " 

of lannahill’s finest verse is even more charming. But these 
writers rest in their art ; their roam care is for the& own genius. 
The same is true in a minor degree of some of his great English 
successors. Keats has a palette of richer colours, but he seldom 
condescends to “human nature’s daily food." Shelley floats 
in a thin air to stars and mountain tops, and vanishes from 
our gake like his skylark. Byibn, in the midst of his revolutionary 
fervour, never fomts that he himself belongs to the “ caste of 
Vere de Vere." Wordsworth’s placid affection and magnanimity 
stretch beyond mankind, and, as in “ Hart-leap-well " and the 
“ Cuckoo," extend to bird and beast ; he moralizes grandly on 
the vicissitudes of common life, but he does not enter into, 
because by right ol superior virtue he {daces himself above 
them. “ From the Lyrical Ballads," it has been amd, “ it does 
not appear that men eat or drink, marry or are given in marriage." 
We revere the monitor who, consciously good and great, gives us 
the dry light of truth, but we love the bard, nosfrae deliciae, who 
is all fire— fire from heaven and Ayrshire earth mingling in the 
outburst of passion and of power, which is his poetry and the 
inheritance of his race. He had certainly neither culture nor 
philosophy enough to have written the “ Ode on the Recollec- 
tions of Childhood," but to appreciate that ode requires an 
education. The sympathies of Burns, as broad as Wordsworth’s, 
are more intense ; in turning his pages we feel ourselves more 
decidedly in the presence of one who joys with those who rejoice 
and mourns with those who mourn. He is never shallow, ever 
plain, and the expression of his feeling is so terse that it is always 
memorable. Of the people he speaks more directly for the 
people than any of our more considerable poets. Chaucer has 
a perfect hold of the homeliest phases of life, but he wants the 
lyric element, and the charm of his language has largely faded 
from untutor^ ears. Shakespeare, indeed, has at once a loftier 
vision and a wider grasp ; for he sings of “ Thebes and Pelops 
line," of Agincourt and Philippi, as of Falstaff, and Snug the 
joiner, and the “ meanest flower that blows.” But not even 
Shakespeare has put more thought into poetry which the most 
prosaic must appreciate than Burns has done. The latter moves 
m a narrower inhere and wants the strictly dramatic faculty, 
but its place is partly supplied by the vividness of his narrative. 
His realiration of incident and character is manifested in the 
sketches in which the manners and prevailing fancies of his 
countrymen are immortalized in connexion with local scenery. 
Among those almost every variety of disposition finds its favourite. 
The quiet households of the kingdom have received a sort of 
apotheosis in the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night." . It has been 
objected that the subject does not afford scope for the more 
danng forms of the author’s genius ; but had he written no 
other pom, this heartful rendering of a good week’s dose in a 
God-fearing home, sincerely devout, and yet relieved from all 
suspicion of sermonizing by its humorous touches, would have 
secured a permanent plm in literature. It transcends Thomson 
and Beattie at their best, and will smell sweet like the actions 
of the just for generation to come. 

Lovers of rustic festivity may hold that tee pM’s meatest 
performance b hb narrative of “ Helloween," wMeh m easy 
vigour, fulness of roUidcing life, blended trute and famy, is 
unsurpassed m its kind. Dunpbdl, AK^lson, Hailitt, Mont- 
gomery, Burns himsdf, and tea analirity of hb critics, have 



recorded their prefemioe for o’ Shanter/' where thO 
weird mipentittouft dement that has so^gi^ • part in 
the tma§^nat>ve work of this part of our ulaiid is hrooght more 
prominently forward, ^ew passages of descra^n are finer 
than that oi the roaring Doon and AUoway Ktfk glimmering 
through ^ trees ; hut the unique exo^enoe of ^ 

piece consists in its varie^, ^ a perfectly original oombination 
of the terrible and the ludicrous. iSke Goethe’s fFoteargMJVariU, 
brought into closer oonta^ with real life^ it stretdies from 1^ 
drunken humours of Quistopher Sly to a world of fantasies 
almost as brilliant as those of me MtdsttmmirNi(^ki*s Df$aM, half 
solemnized by the severer atmosphere of a sterner dime. The 
contrast between the lines ** Kings may be West/’ &c., and those 
which follow, beginning But pleasures are like poppies sfxead/’ 
b typical of the perpetual antithesb of the author’s diought and 
life, m which, at the back of every revdry, he sees ^ shadow 
of a warning hand, and reads on the wall the writing. Omnia 
mutantur. With equal or grater confidence other judges have 
pronounced Burns’s masterpiece to be “The Jolly Beggars.*’ 
Certainly no other single production so iUustratw hb power 
of exalting what is insignincant, glorifying w^t is mean, and 
elevating the lowest details by the force of hb genius, “ The 
form of the piece,” says Carlyle, “ b a mere cantata, the theine 
the half-drunken snatdies of a joyous band of vagabonds, while 
the grey leaves are floating on the gusts of the wind in the autumn 
of the year. But the whole is compact^, refined and poured 
forth in one flood of liquid harmony. It b light, airy and soft of 
movement, yet sharp and precise m its details ; every face b a 
portrait, and the whole a group in clear photography. The 
blanket of the night is drawn aside ; in full ruddy gleaming light 
these rough tatterdemalions arc seen at their bobterous revel 
wringing from Fate another hour of wassail and good chwr.” 
Over the whole b flung a half-humorous, half-savage satire — 
aimed, like a two-edged sword, at the laws and the law-breakers, 
in the acme of which the graceless crew are raised above the level 
of ordinary gipsies, footpads and rogues, and are made to sit 
“ on the hills like gods together, careless of mankind,” and to 
launch their Titan Sunders of rebellion against the world. 

" A fiff for those by law protected ; 

Liberty's a glorious feast ; 

Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest.” 

A similar mixture of drollery and defiance appears in the 
justly celebrated “Address to the Deil,” which, mainly whimsical, 
b relieved 1^ touches of pathos curiously quaint “ The 
of contrast," it has been observed, “ was never more happily 
displayed than in the conception of such a being straying in 
lonely places and loitering among trees, or in the famiimty 
with which the poet lectures so awful a personage,”— we may 
add, than in the inimitable outbreak at the close— 

O would you tak a thought an* men'.*’ 

Carlyle, in reference to this passage, cannot resbt the sugges- 
tion of a parallel from Sterne. “ He is the father of curses and 
lies, said Dr Slop, and b cursed and damned already. I am sorry 
for it, quoth my Unde Tol^.” 

Bums fared ill at the hands of those wha were not sorry for it, 
ind who repeated with glib complacency every terrible b^ 
of the system in which diey had bem trained. TWmost scathing 
of his under which head faQ many of hb minor and 

fluent passages in hb major pieces, are directed against the 
false pride of birth, and what he conceived to be the false pre- 
tences of religion. The apologue of “Death and Dr Hornbook,” 
“ The Or^aalieii the song “ No churdunan am I for to rail 
and to irrire,” Hie “ Adfbess to the Unco Guid,” “ Hdy Wfllb,” 
and above “ The Hdy Fair ” urith its smge caricature of an 
ignorant ramir of the thne caBed Moodb, and others oi Ifire 
stamp, not^ unnaliuvftyw As regards the poet’s 

Calvinism prevalent durian hb 
from the days of Dunbar mere 
has beenndi^ danl«g<miim between Scottbh vereeand the 
more iam Of SoDtt^ 


It imsat be admittad that hr protasis ^ . 

occaiioniDy been led h^md lire Ibmti 
Etta. Hb' b at tibun ahutivo t b o ee who differ r 
Thb, wirnothiweienoetam^ whidi here 

dbfi^ hb pafis, can ony be ocredotred by^an ampael Id,# 
tone of hb writhig, uhtdi is reverenbat. Banre hid a 
firmliHhin a Supreme Being, not as a iragire wsl?^^ 
but as the Artnter of human Amid the mefephidsa of Ui 
career he responds to the cottar’s sommonii “ Dll% woiH^ 
God.” 

** An atheist's laugh’s a poor eicshaage^;'^ 

For Deity offended 

b the moral of aH hb verse, which treats soriooi^ of reUgfept 
matters. Hb prayers in fhyme give him a high pl|pe imeb| 
secular Psalmbts. 

Like Chaucer, Bums was a great motsHst, though 4 reug^ one^ 
In the moments of hb most mtense r^dlt against oeavenrional 
prejudioe and sanctimonious affectation, he b faithful Id # 
great laws which underlie change, loyal in hb veneration fm thd 
car#al virtues — ^Truth, Tustice and Charity,— and consbleiw 
in the warnings, to which hb experience gives an unhappy fored, 
against transgressions of Tempera^. In the “Bpi# to a 
Young Friend,” the shrewdest advice is blended wim exhorta- 
tions appealing to the highest motive, that which transcends the 
calculation of consequences, and bids us walk in the ftrai|^t 
path from the feeling of personal honour, and “ for the dorioui 
privilege of being independent” Bums, like Dante, “toyed 
wdl because he hated, hated wickedness that binders toviug,” 
and this feeling, as in the lines—** Dweller in yon dungemi datk,” 
sometimes breaks bounds ; but hb calmer moods are better 
represented by the well-known passages in the “ ]^;ibtto to 
Davie,” in which he preaches acquiescence in our tot, and a 
cheerful acceptance of our duties in the sphere where Wi are 
placed. This fhilosopkie douce^ never better sung ire Borece, 
L IS the prevaili]^ refrun of our au#r’s Songs* Cm #fe them 
are few words to add to the aodatm of a century* They hove 
passed into the air we breathe ; they are so real that th^ seem 
things raffier than words, or, nearer still, living beton. Th^ 
have taken all hearts, because they are the breath of nb owh i 
not polbhed cadences, but utterances as direct as laqghter 
or tears. Since Sa^p^ loved and sung, there has been ffo 
sudi national lyrist as Bums. Fme l^adi, mostly 
exbted in Scotland previous to hb time ; and shortfy bslore g 
few authors had produced a few songs eq^ to some m Ui best. 
Such are Alexander Ross’s ** Wooed and married,” Lome’s 
** Mary’s Dream,” ** Auld Robin Gray,” “ The Imid the LeiH ” 
and the two versions of “ The Flowers o’ the Forest.” IV# 
these and many of the older pieces in Ramsay’s cdtlef#il| 
Bums admits to have derived copious suggestions and b#}# 
He fed on ffie put literature of hb country as Chaueef on # 
old fields of Englirii thought, and-*^ 

** still the element# o' Sana. 

In fonttlaas jumble, right and wraag, 

Went fioatfng in brain." 

But he gave more than he received ; he bbMbforffiaff 
fold ; he summed up the stray material of the past, aii4aB#|^ 
much of hb own that one of the most conspicttous leatittbi m 
hb lyrical genius b its variety in new paths. 
of war songs, composed in a storm on a moor, and I3te pAlmi of 
“ Mary in Heaven,” be has made every chord in ou? ##ibmfe 
to vibrate. The dbtaime fttmi “ Duncim Gm ” to. ” A# 
^”Uiiearlya8fi«atasllmtfro^ 
the vehemence of battle, the w«l of woe, toe mirito of tet#nl 
“ red-wat-ihod,” toe smiles of mreting, toe ' 

friends, toe gureto of brown burre, toe rou 1 

pines, toe rustw of barley rigs, the toundfer op # " 
Scotlmb in bb verse. Let#wSlfn#1ierbNb, 1 
made toe songs, wUto her emkrente retoS “ byjtol U , 
of Aultcalasiasi seas,” in whbfc maidens inn 
mother ton toebtobmte, whito rel^ 
unto dying eaii ”^--tW ^ ^ ^ 

masonsG symtolg^ toe #is tads^ 
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The greater part ol Bunu's verse was poethumoualy published, 
and, as be him^l took no care to collect the loatterea pie^s of 
occasional verse, different editors have from time to time printed, 
as his, verses that must be regarded as spurious. Po»mt chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect, by Robert Bums (Kilmarnock. 17S6). was 
followed by an enlarged edition printed in Edinlmrgh in the next 
year. Other editions of this boa* were printed — in London (1787), 
an enlarged edition at Edinburgh (2 vois., 1793) and a reprint of 
this in 1794. Of a 1790 edition mentioned by Robert Chambers no 
traces can be found. Poems by Bums app^ed originallv in The 
Caledonian Mercury ^ The Edinburgh Evening Courani, The Edinburgh 
Herald, The Edinburgh Advertiser ; the London papers, Stuart's Star 
and Evening Advertiser (subsequently known as Tne Morning Star), 
The Morning Chronicle ; and in the Edinburgh Magasine and The 
Scots Magaiine. Many poems, most of which had first appeared 
elsewhere, were printed in a series of penny chap-books, Poetry 
Original qnd Select (Brash and Reid, Glasgow), and some appeared 
separately as broadsides. A scries of tracts issued by Stewart and 
Meikle (Glasgow, 1796-1 799) includes some Bums numbers, The 
Jolly Beggars, Holy Willie’s Prayer and other poems making their 
first appeamnee in this way. The seven numbers of this publication I 
were reissued in January i8oo as The Poetical Miscellany, This - 
was followed by Thomas Stewart’s Poems ascribed to Robert Burns | 
(Glasgow, 1801). Bums's songs appeared chiefly in Tames Johnson’s , 
Scots Musical Museum (6 vols., 1787-1803), which he appears after I 
the first volume to have virtually edited, though the two last volumes j 
were published only after his death ; and in Gcoige Thomson's 
Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs (6 vols., 1793-1841). Only I 
five of the songs done for Thomson appeared during the poet's life- 
time, and Thomson's text cannot be regarded with confidence. The 
Hastie MSS. in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 22,307) include 
162 songs, many of them in Bum.s’s handwriting ; and the Dalhousie 
MS., at Brechin Castle, contains Bums's correspondence with 
Thomson. For a full account of the songs see James C. Dick, The 
Songs of Robert Burns now first printed with the Melodies for which 
they were written (2 vols., 1903). 

The items in Mr W. Craibe Angus’s Printed Works of Robert Burns 
(1890) number nine hundred and thirty. Only the more important 
collected editions can be hero noticed. Dr Currie was the anonymous 
editor of the Works of Robert Burns : with an Account of his Life, 
and a Criticism on his Writings . . . (Livemool, 1800). This was 
undertaken for the benefit of Burns’s family at the desire of his 
friends. Alexander Cunningham and John Syme. A second and 
amended edition appeared in i8ot, and was followed by others, 
but Currie's text ts neither accurate nor complete. A'dditional 
matter appeared in Reliques of Robert Burns . . . by R. H. Cromek 
(London, i8o8). In The Works of Robert Burns, With his Life by 
Allan Cunningham (8 vols., London. 1834) there are many additions 
and much biographical material. The Worhs of Robert Bums, edited 
by James Hogg and William Motherwell (5 vols., 1834-1836. Glasgow 
and Edinburgh), contains a life of the poet by Hogg, and some 
useful notes by Motherwell attempting to trace the sources of 
Burns’s songs. The Correspondence between Burns and Clarinda 
was edited by W. C. M'Lchose (Edinburgh, 1843). An improved 
text of the poems was provided in the second “ Aldlne Edition” 
of the Poetical Worhs (3 vols., 7839), for which Sir H. Nicolas, the 
editor, made use of maiw original MSS. In the Life and Worhs of 
Robert Bums, edited by Robert Chambers (Edinburgh, 4 vols., 1851- 
1852 ; library edition, 1856-1857 ; new edition, revised by William 
Wallace, 1896), the poet’s works are given in chronological order, 
interwoven with letters and biography. The text was bowdlerised 
by Chambers, but the book contained much new and valuable 
information. Other well-known editions are those of George Gil- 
fillan (2 vols., 1864) ; of Alexander Smith (Golden Treasury Series, 
London, 2 vols., 1M5) ; of P. Hately Waddell (Glasgow, 1867) ; 
one published by Messrs Blaokie dt Son, with Dr Currie's memoir 
and an essay by Prof. WUson {1843-1844) ; of W. Scott Douglas 
(the Kilmamocic edition, 1876, and the ” library ” edition, 1877- 
1879), and of Andrew Lang, assisted by W. A. Craigie (London, 
1896). The complete correspondence between Burns and Mrs 
Dunlop was prints in 1898. 

A critical edition of the Poetry of Robert Bums, which may be re- 
garded as definitive,^ and is provided with full notes and variant 
readings, was prepared by W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson 
(4 vote,, Edinlntigb. 1896-7897 ; reprinted. 1901), and is generally 
known as the Catenary Burns,” in vol. iii. the extent ot Bums a 
indebtednere to Scottish foUcHmng and his methods of adaptetion 
are minutely discussed ; vol. iv. contains an essay on Robert 
Bums. life, Genius, Achieveme^** by W. £. Henley. 

The thief original authority fmr Burns’s life is hts own letters. 
The principal ” hvea ” are to be found in the editions just mentioned. 
Hit Diography has ateo been written by J. Gibson Lockhart {Life 
9/ Bums, Edinbuii^. 1828) ; lor the ” English Men of Letters ” 
series in 1879 by Prof. J. Campbell Shairp; and by ^ Leslie 
Stephen in the Dictionary of National Biography (vol. viii., 1886). 
Among the more tomortant essays on Bnsns are those by Thomas 
Carlyle (Edenbmgh Review, December 1828) : by John Nichol, the 
writer 01 the above article (W. Scott Doumas’s edirion of Bums ) ; 
by R. L. Stevenson [Famuiae Studies of Men and Soohi) ; 
Augturts Angettier {Robert Bums, Lameetles muvres, 2 vote., Paris, 


1893) ; by Lord Rosebery (Robert Bums : Two Addresses inhdtn* 
burgh, 1896) ; by J. Logie Robertson (in Jn Scottish Fields, Edin., 
1890, and Furth in Field, Edin., 1804) ; and T. F. Henderson 
{Ri^ert Burns, 1904). There is a selected bibliography in chrono- 
logical order in W. A. Craigie’s Primer of Bums (1896). 

BDIHIS AND SCALDS. A bum is the effect of diy heat 
applied to some part of the human body, a scald being the 
result of moist heat. Ginically there is no distinrtion between 
the two, and their classification and treatment are identical. In 
Dupuytren’s classification, now most generally accepted, bums 
are divided into six classes according to the severest part of the 
lesion. Bums of the first degree are characterize by severe 
phin, redness of the skin, a certain amount of swelling that soon 
passes, and later exfoliation of the skin. Bums of the second 
degree show vesicles (small blisters) scattered over the inflamed 
area, and containing a clear, yellowish fluid. Beneath the vesicle 
the highly sensitive papillae of the skin are exposed. Bums of 
this degree leave no scar, but often produce a permanent dis- 
coloration. In bums of the third degree, there is a partial 
destruction of the true skin, leaving sloughs of a yellowish or 
black colour. The pain is at first intense, but passes of! on about 
the second day to return again at the end of a week, when the 
sloughs separate, exposing the sensitive nerve filaments of the 
underlying skin. This results in a slightly depressed cicatrix, 
which happily, however, shows but slight tendency to contraction. 
Bums of the fourth degree, which follow the prolonged application 
of any form of inteirie heat, involve the total destruction of the 
true skin. The {lain is much less severe than in the preceding 
class, since the nerve endings have been totally destroyed. 
The results, however, are far more serious, and the healing 
process takes place only very slowly on account of the destruction 
of the skin glands. As a result, deep puckered scars are formed, 
which show great tendency to contract, and where these are 
situated on face, neck or joints the resulting deformity and loss 
of function may be extremely serious. In bums of the fifth 
degree the underlying muscles are more or less destroyed, and in 
those of the sixth the bones are also charred. Examples of the 
last two classes are mainly provided by epileptics who fall into 
a fire during a fit. 

The clinical history of a severe bum can be divided into three 
periods. The first period lasts from 36 to 48 hours, during 
which time the patient lies in a condition of profound shock, 
and consequently feels little or no pain. If death results from 
shock, coma first supervenes, which deepens steadily until the 
end comes. The second period begins when the effects of shock 
pass, and continues until the slough separates, this usually taking 
from seven to fourteen days. Considerable fever is present, 
and the tendency to every kind of complication is very great. 
Bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, meningitis, intestinal catarrh, 
and even ulceration of the duodenum, have all been recorded. 
Hence both nursing and medical attendance must be very close 
during this time. H is probable that these complications are all 
the result of septic infection and absorption, and since the 
modem antiseptic treatment of bums they have become much 
less common. The third period is prolonged until recovery 
takes place. Death may result from septic absorption, or from 
the wound becoming infected with some organism, as tetanus, 
erysipelas, &c. The prognosis depends chiefly on the extent of 
skin involved, death almost invariably resulting when one-third 
of the total area of the body is affected, however superficially. 
Of secondary but still grave importance is the position of the 
bum, that over a serous cavity making the future more doubtful 
than one on a limb. Also it must be remembered that children 
very easily succumb to shock. 

In treating a patient the condition of shock must be attended 
to first, since from it arises the primary danger. The sufferer 
must be wrapped immediately in hot blankets, and brandy given 
by the mouth or in an enema, while ether can be injected hypo- 
dermically. If the pulse is very bad a saline infusion must be 
administered. The clothes can then be removed and the burnt 
surfaces thoroughly deansed with a very mild antiseptic, a 
weak solution of lysd acting very wdl. If there are bliitm 
these must be opened and the ornttained effusion allowed to 
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esctpe* Some suigecms leave them at tius stage, but otibeis 
prefer to remove tl» raised epithelium. When thoroughly 
deansedi the wound i^ irrigated with sterHiied saline solution 
and a dresstii^ subsequently applied. For the more superficial 
lesions by far the best results are obtained from the a|^lication 
of gauze soaked in picric acid solution and lightly wrung out, 
beinj^ covered with a large antiseptic wool pad and kept in 
position by a bandage. Picric acid li drams, absolute alcohol 
3 oz., and distilled water 40 oz., make a good lotion. All being 
well, this need only be chafed about twice a week. The various 
kinds of oil once so gr^tfy advocated in treatii^ bums m 
now largely abandoned since they have no antiseptic properties. 
The deeper bums .can only be attended to by a su^eon, whose 
aim will be first to bring septic absorption to a minimum, and 
later to hasten the healing process. Skm grafting has great value 
after extensive burns, not because it hastens healing, which it 
probably does not do, but because it has a marked influence in 
lessening cicatricial contraction. When a limb is hopelessly 
charred, amputation is the only course. 

BURNSIDE, AMBROSE EVERETT (1824-1881), American 
soldier, was bom at Liberty, Indiana, on the 23rd of May 1^24, 
of Scottish pedigree, his American ancestors settling first in 
South Carolina, and next in the north-west wilderness, where his 
parents lived in a rude log cabin. He was appointed to the 
United States military academy through casu^ favour, and 
graduated in 1847, when war with Mexico was nearly over. 
In 1853 he resigned his commission, and from 1853 to 1858 was 
eng^ed in the manufacture of firearms at Bristol, R.I. In 1856 
he invented a breech-loading rifle. He was employed by the 
Illinois Central railroad until the Civil War broke out. Then he 
took command of a Rhode Island regiment of three months 
militia, on the summons of Governor Sprague, took part in the 
relief of the national capital, and commanded a brigade in the first 
battle of Bull Run. On the 6th of August 1861 he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general of volunteers, and placed in charge of the 
expeditionary force which sailed in January 1862 under sealed 
orders for the North Carolina coast. The victories of Roanoke 
Island, Newbem and Fort Macon (February-April) were the 
chief incidents of a campaign which was favourably contrasted 
by the people with the work of the main army on the Atlantic 
coast. He was promoted major-general U.S.V. soon afterwards, 
and early in July, with his North Carolina troops (IX. army 
corps), he was transferred to the Virginian theatre of war. 
Part of his forces fought in the last battles of Pope's campaign in 
Virginia, and Burnside himself was engaged in the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam. At the latter he was in command 
of McClellan’s left wing, but the want of vigour in his attack 
was unfavourably criticized. His patriotic spirit, modesty and 
amiable manners made him highly popular, and upon McGellan’s 
final removal (Nov. 7) from the Army of the Potomac, President 
Lincoln chose him as successor. The choice was unfortunate. 
Much as he was liked, no one had ever looked upon him as the 
equal of McClellan, and it was only with the greatest reluctance 
that he himself accepted the rei^nsibili^, which he had on two 
previous occasions declined. He sustained a crushing defeat 
at the battle of Fredericksburg (13 Dec. i86a), and (Jan. 27) gave 
way to Gen. Hooker, after a tenure of less than three months. 
Transferred to Cincinnati in March 1863, he caused the arrest 
and court-martial of Clemeiit L. Valland^lbam, lately an opposi- 
tion member of Congress, for an alleged disloyal speech, and later 
in the year his measures for the suppression of press criticism 
aroused mudi opposition ; he helped to crash Morgan’s (Brio raid 
in July ; th^, moving to relieve the loyalists in East Tennessee, 
in Septmber entered KnoxvijOb, to which the Confederate general 
Tames Lemgstreet unsuccessfully laid siege. In 1864 Burnside 
led his ^Id corps under Grant in the Wilderness and Peters- 
burg camfio^nii^ After beating his part well in the many bloody 
battles of lliat^ttine, he was overtaken once more by disaster. 

^ ** Burnside mine ” at Petersburg brought about 
his A year later he left the service, and in 1866 he 

becaiue govemor of Rhode Island, serving for three terms (1866- 
2869)1 ftm 187^ till his death he was a RepubliGan member 


of the United States Qmgteas^ 

headquarters at thesiege of FsiiskkzSfo*?!. HadMatBiistiol, 
Rhode Isfauid, on the 13th of Septmher Mt* 

See B. P. Poore, tmi PMe $mdm of Amhfou E. Baomtiio 
(Providence, tSge) ; A. W<MXlbiiry, itfofpMSefiera/ fko 

Nifita Corps (Providence, ilfiy). 

BURMTttLAXD, a municipal and polioe al KCt, 
Scotland, on die shore of the Firth of Forth, $| m. S^W. 0! 
Kirkcaldy by the North British railway. Pc^ 4998 1 
(1901) 4846. It is protected from the north wind/by m Binn 
(63a ft.), and in consequence of its excellent igtdadon, its links 
and sandy beach, it enjoys considerable repots as a s un a n t tr 
resort. The chief industries are distilling, fisheries, ship^ 
building and shipping, especially the export of coil and iron. 
Until the opening of the Forth bridge, its commodious harbour 
was the nor^em station of the ferry Scim the firth IrmnGtanton, 

5 m. stMith. The parish churchy dating from 1594, is a plain 
structure, with a squat tower risu^ in two tiers the centre 
of the roof. The public buildings include two hospitals^ a town- 
hall, music hall, horary and reading room and saence institute. 
On the rocks forming the western end of the harbour stands 
Rossend Castle, where the amorous French poet Chastely 
repeated the insult to Queen Mary which led to his execution. 
In 1667 it was ineffectually bombarded by the Dutch. The 
burgh was originally called Parva Kinghora and later Wester 
Kinghom. The origin and meaning of the present name of the 
town have always been a matter of conjecture. There seems 
reason to believe that it refers to the time when the site, or a 
portion of it, formed an island, as sea-sand is the subsoil even 
of the oldest quarters. Another derivation is from Gaelic words 
meani^ the island beyond the bend.” With Dysart, Kinghom 
and Kirkcaldy, it unites in returning one member to parliament 

BURR, AARON (1756-1836), American politkal leader, wiu 
bom at Newark, New Jersey, on the 6th of February 1756. His 
father, the Rev. Aaron Burr (1715-1757), was the second presi- 
dent (1748-1757) of the College of New Jersey, now Princeton 
University ; his mother was the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, 
the well-imown Calvinist theologian. The son graduated from 
the College of New Jersey in 1772, and two years later began the 
study of law in the celebrated law school conducted by hii 
brother-in-law, Tappan Reeve, at Litchfield, Connecticut Soon 
after the outbreak of the War of Independence, in 2775, he 
joined Washington’s army in Cambridge, Mass. He acoompaiiied 
Arnold’s expedition into Canada in 1775, imd on arriving before 
Quebec he disguised himself as a Catholic piest and made a 
dangerous journey of 120 m. through the Bntish lines to notify 
Montgomery, at Montreal, of Arnold’s arrival. He served tor a 
time on the staffs of Washington and Putnam in 1776-77, and 
by his vigilance in the retreat from Long Island he sav^ m 
entire br^fade from capture. On becoming lieutenant^olond 
in July 1777, he assumed the command of a regiment, and durktf 
the wmter at Valley Forge guarded the ” .Gulf,^’ a pass coiito»and- 
ing the approach to the camp, and necessarily the first point that 
would be attacked. In the engagement at Monmouth, on the 
28th of June 1778, he commanded one of the brigades in Lmdi 
Stirling’s division. In January 1779 Burr was assigned to the 
command of the ’'lines” of Westchester county, a ragton 
between the British post at Kingsbridge and that of the Amad- 
caos about 15 m. to the north. In this district there was emich 
turbulence and plundering by the lawless elements of both 
Whigs and Tories and by of ill-dUdpItned fohltm ifOi!| 
both armies. Borr es^isbed a thoroi^ pattol 
rigorously enforced martial law, and quickly festored orders 

He resigned from the army in March 177^, en aocoiint of 
health, renewed the study of taw, was admitted, to the bair at 
Albany in 1782, and began to practhe in New Atotr 

its evacuatioo by the British in the following year, to 
he mairied Theomia Prevost (d. 17^), the widi^ of a Biimili 
army officer idm had died in the wmt Indies (larin|^tbe War 
of Independence. They had one ohSkl, a daughtm^ Thebdoihv 
bom in 1783, who beoune widely known tor her beanty and 
accompUshmente, married Joseph Alston of South Cmlina 
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in i 9 ot, and was lost at sea in 1813. Burr was a member of the 
state assembly (1784-1785), attorney-general of the state 
{1789-1791)1 United States senator (i 79 M 797 )> a 

member of the assembly (1798-1799 and 1800-1801). As 
national parties became dearly defin^, he associated himself 
with the Democratic-Republicans. Although he was not the 
founder of Tammany Hall, he began the construction of the 
political OEuuhine uj^n which the power of that organization 
IS based. In the election of 1800 he was placed on the Demo- 
cratic-RepuUican presidential ticket with Thomas Jefferson, 
and each received the same number of electoral votes. It was 
well understood that the party intended that Jefferson should 
be president and Burr vice-president, but owing to a defect 

i later remedied) , in the Constitution responsibility for the 
inal choice was thrown upon the House of Rewesentatives. 
The attempts of a powerful faction among the Federalists to 
secure the dection of BuIt failed, partly because of the opposition 
of Alexander Hamilton and partly, it would seem, because Burr 
himself would make no efforts to obtain votes in his own favour. 
On Jefferson’s election. Burr of course became vice-president. 
His fair and judicial manner as president of the Senate, recog- 
nized even by his bitterest enemies, helped to foster tr^itions 
in regard to that position quite different from those which 
have become associated with the speakership of the House of 
Representatives. 

Hamilton had opposed Burr’s aspirations for the vice-presi- 
dency in 1*792, and had exerted influence through Washington 
to fX'event his appointment as brigadier-general in 1798, at the 
time of the threatened war between the Umted States and France. 
It was also in a measure his efforts which led to Burr’s lack of 
success in the New York gubernatorial campaign of 1804; 
moreover the two had long been rivals at the bar. Smarting 
under defeat and angered by Hamilton’s criticisms, Burr sent 
the challenge which resulted in the famous duel at Weehawken, 
N.J., on the nth of July 1804, and the death of Hamilton (^.o<) 
on the following <my. After tie expiration of his term as we- 
pr^ident (March 4, 1805), broken in fortune and virtually an 
exile from New York, where, as in New Jersey, he had been 
indicted for murder after the duel with Hamilton, Burr visited 
the South-west and became involved in the so-called conspiracy 
which has so puzzled the students of that period. The traditional 
view that he planned a separation of the West from the Union 
is now discredited. Apart from the question of political morality 
he could not, as a shrewd politician, have failed to see that ^e 
people of that section were too loyal to sanction such a scheme. 

objects of his treasonable correspondence with Merry and 
Yrujo, the British and Spanish ministers at Washington, were, 
it would seem, to secure money and to conceal his real designs, 
which were probably to overthrow Spanish power in the South- 
west, and perhaps to found an impenal dynasty in Mexico. He 
w^ arrested in 1807 on the chaim of treason, was brought to 
trid before the United States drcuit court at Richmond, Virginia, 
Chief- Justice Marshall praiding, and he was acquitted, in spite 
0^ the fact that the political influence of the national administra- 
tion was thrown against him. immediately afterward he was 
^ed on a charge of misdemeanour, and on a tedmicality was 
again acquitted. He lived abroad from 1808 to x8iz, passing 
most of his time in England, Scotland, Denmark, Swi^en and 
France ; tiying to secure aid in the prosecution of his filibustering 
schemes but meeting with numerous rebuffs, being ordered out 
of Eni^and and Ka^eon refusing to receive Mm. In i8ta he 
return to New York and spent 3 ie remainder of his life in the 
praetke ol law. Burr was unscrupukHiS||. Insincere and not(»i- 
ouily imiiMirali but he was pleasing iit^nit manners, generous 
to a fhul^ and was intensely deiktra to his wife and daix^ter. 
In 1833 hi ttuurried Eliza B. Juimdl {i^-*x865), a ridi New York 
widow; the two soon smrated, however, owing to Burr's 
hmdel ^ much of in speculation. HediedatPort 

RicimMid, Staten Island/ Jfew York, on the X4th of September 

ilie steadard hkMmiPhy Is James Partfm's Tk# life imd Times 
of Amtm Bmn {flrttkditta. 1857 ; enlarged editkm. a vole.. Boston 


and New York, 1898). W. F. MicCaleb's The Aaron Burr Conspiracy 
(New York. 1903) is a scholarly defence of the West and incidentally 
of Burr against the charge of treason, and is the best account of 
the subject ; see also I. Jeolrinson, Aamn Burr (Richmond, Ind., 
X9oa). For the tnuUtional view of Burr’s conspiracy, see Henry 
Adah’s Hisfory of the United States, veil, iii, (New York, 1890). 

BURRIAIIA, a seaport of eastern Spain, in Ike province of 
Castelldn de la Plana ; on the estuary of the river Sico, which 
flows into the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 12,962. The 
harbour of Burriana, on the open sea, is annuwy visited by 
about three hundred small coasting-vessels. Its exports consist 
chiefly of oranges, grown in the surrounding fertile pU^, which 
is irrigated with water from the river Mijares, on the north, and 
also produces large quantities of grain, oil, wine and melons. 
Bumana is connected by a light n^way with the neighbouring 
towns of Onda (6595) Almazora (7076), Villarreal (16,068) and 
Castefldn de la Plana (29,904). Its nearest station on the 
Bar celon a-Valencia coast railway is Villarreal. 

BUiSBlTT, BLlHU (i8io-i8m), American philanthropist, 
known as '' the learned blacksmitk,” was bom in New Britain, 
Conn., on the Stb of December t8ro. His father (a farmer and 
shoemaker), and his grandfather, both of the same name, had 
served in Ike Revolutkmary army. An elder brother, Elijah, 
who afterwards published The Geography of the Heavens and 
other text-books, went out into the world while Elihu was still 
a boy, and after editing a g^r in Georgia came back to New 
Britain and started a schbol. Elihu, however, had to pick up 
what knowledge he could get from books at home, where his 
father’s long illness, ending in death, made his services necessary. 
At sixteen he was apprenticed to a blacksmith, and he made this 
his trade both there and at Worcester, Mass., where he removed 
in 1837. He had a psission for raad^ ; from the village library 
he borrowed book after bool^, W^ch he studied at his forge 
or in his spare hours ; and maiig^ to find time for attending 
hit brother’s school for a wMle, and even for pursuing his search 
for culture amqi^ the advantages to be found at New Haven. 
He mastered Iktin, Greek, French, Spanish, Italian and German, 
and by the age of thirty could read nearly fifty languages. His 
extraordinary aptitude gradually made him famous. He took to 
lecturing, and then to an ardent crusade on beluQf of universal 
peace and human brotherhood, which made him travel per- 
sistently to various parts of the United Stat^ and Europe. In 
1848 he organized the Brussels congress of Friends of Peace, 
which was followed by anx^ congresses in Paris, Frankfort, 
London, Manchester Edinburgh. He wrote and published 
voluminously, leaflets, pamphlets and volumes, and started 
the Christian Citizen at Worcester to advocate his humanitarian 
views. Cheap trans-oceanic postage was an ideal for which he 
agitated wherever he went. His vigorous philanthropy keeps 
the name of Elihu Burritt green in the history of the peace 
movement, apart from the fame of his learning. His country- 
men, at universities such as Yale and elsewhere, delighted to 
do him honour ; and he was U.S. consul at Birminghm from 
1865 to 2870. He returned to America and died at N^ Britain 
on the 9th of March 1879. 

See Life, by Charles Northend. in the memorial volnme (1879) ; 
and an article by Ellen Strong Bartlett in the New England Magasine 
(June, 1897). 

BURROBORI, OBOROB {e, 1650-1692), American congre- 
gational pastor, graduated at Harvard in 1670, and beeme 
the minister of Siuem Village (now Danvers) in t68o, a charge 
which he held tiH X683. He lived at Falmouth (now Portland, 
Maine) until riie Indians destroyed it in 1690, when he removed 
to Wells, In May X692 during tke witchcraft delusion, on the 
accusation of some personal enemki in hk former congrega- 
tion who had sued mm for dMit, Burroughs was arrested and 
charged, among olker offenoei, with extraordinary Ltfting 
and suck feats of itreni^ as could not be done withowt Dia- 
bcflieall Assistance." lixou|^ the jury found no witdi-tnaiks 
on his body he was convk^ and executed on Gallows Hill, 
Salem, on the 19th of August, tke mff minister who suffered 
thk extreme fate. 
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BUBBOUOBI^ JOSH (183^ ), Americftii poet end miter 

on naturel histoiy^ was bom in Roixbury, Delaware county^ New 
York, on the 3rd of Appl 1837. In hk earlier yem he engag^ 
in various pursuits, teaching, journalism, fanning and fruit- 
raising, and lor nine years was a derk m the treasury department 
at Washington. After publishing in 1867 a volume of Notes on 
Walt Whitman as poet and person (a subject to which he returned 
in 1896 with his Whitman: a Study), he began in 1871:, with 
Wi^jRohia, a series of books on birds, flowers and ntral scenes 
which has made him the successor of Thoreau as a popular 
essayist on the plants and animals environing human life. His 
later writings showed a more philosophic mood and a greats 
disposition towards literary or meditative allusion than their 
predecessors, but the gene^ theme and method remained the 
same. His chief boolra, in addition to Wahe-Robin, are Birds 
and Poets (1877), Locusts and Wild Honey (1879), Signs and 
Seasons (18^), and Ways of Nature (1905); these are in prose, 
but he wrote much also m verse, a volume of poems, Bird 
and Bough, being published in 19^. Winter Sunshine (1875) 
and Fresh Fields (1884) are sketdies of travel in England and 
France. i 

A biographical sketch of Burroughs is prefixed to his Year in the 
Fields (new ed., 190J). A complete uniform edition of his works 
was issued in 1895, Ac. (Riverside edition, Cambridge, Mass.). 

BURSAR (Med. Lat. bursarius), literally a keeper of the bursa 
or purse. The word is now chiefly used of the official, usually 
one of the fellows, who administers the finances of a college at 
a university, or of the treasurer of a school or other institution. 
The term is also applied to the holder of a bursary,” an exhibi- 
tion at Scottish schools or universities, and also in England a 
scholarship or exhibition enabling a pupil of an elementary school 
to continue his education at a secondary school. The term 
” burse ” (Lat. bursa, Gr. fiopoa, bag of skin) is particularly used 
of the embroidered purse which is one of the insignia of office of 
the lord high chancellor of England, and of the pouch which in 
the Roman Church contains the “ corporal ” in the service of 
the Mass. The ” bursa ” is a squaVe case opening at one side 
only and covered and lined with silk or linen ; one side should 
be of the colour of the vestments of the day. 

BURSGHEN8CHAFT, an association of students at the German 
universities. It was formed as a result of the German national 
sentiment awakened by the Wax of Liberation, its object being 
to foster patriotism and Christian conduct, as opposed to the 
particularism and low moral standard of the old Landsmann- 
schaften. It originated at Jena, under the patronage of the 
grand-duke of S^e-Weimar, and rapidly spread, the AUgemeine 
deutseke Bursckenschaft being established in 1818. The loud 
political idealism of the Burschen excited the fears of the re- 
actionary powers, which culminated after the murder of Kotzebue 
(^♦0.) by Karl Sand in 1819, a crime inspired by a secret society 
among the Burschen known as the Blacks (Schwarzen), The 
repressive policy embodied in the Carlsbad Decrees {qx) was 
therefore direct^ mainly against the Bursckenschaft, which none 
the less survived to take p^ in the revolutions 0! 1830. After 
the imeute at Frankfort in 1833, the association was again 
suppressed, but it lived on untu, in 1848, all laws against it 
were abrogated. The Burschenschaften are now purely social 
and non-political societies. The ReformburschensfMften, formed 
since 1883 on the principle of excluding duellmg, afeunit^ in the 
AUgemeiner deulscher Burschenbund. 

BURBIAH, OOKRAR (x83o*x883), German philologist and 
archaeologist, was bom at Mutzschen in Saxony, on the Z4th 
of Novttnber 1830. On the removal of his parents to Leipa^, 
he received his early education at the Thomas school, and entered 
t^ ttniverrity in 1847. Here he studied under Moritz Haupt 
and Otto Tahn spent six months in Berlin <chie^ 

to attfl^ lectures), om completed his university studies 

at The next three years were devoted to travel- 

lifv in BMgiinn, France, Italy and Greece. In 1856 he became 
a and in 1858 extraoidinaiy professor at Leipzig ; 

in i86s promar of phiblogy and aidmoology at 
in 1864 pmfessor of ciasfical antiquities at Zfiridi ; In 1869 at 


|enis where he was also director of the aiehaeolegiediininmiin *, 
m 1874 At Munich, where he lemained until hb deatk^m rise 
list of S^>texhber 1883. His most importaiit worki. ate: 
GecfraphiepoHGrmkinhnd{s96a^ii*ia); BoMgpomtkgohidld^ 
der Miusisekm Studim im MiUdUUtr (1873); GesMddd pW 
Uassischm PkMogie in Deutschland <1883) edirions 0! iuBdi 
Firmkus Matemur De Errors Profamrum ReU^amm (1858) 
and of Seneca’s Suasoriae (1857)^ The article on (kedc Ait k 
Ersdi and Grubar’s Enoyaopaedia » by hinii Rrotpbly the 
work in connexion with whidi he is best known Hie Jedaros* 
berickt ilber die Fortsdsritte der Massisehen Alterllmmeismietkt^ 
(1873, 8cc.), of which he was the founder and editor ; from 
1879 a Biogyapkis^es JeMuck fipt AUerttmukunde was |NitH 
lish^ by wav of supplement, an ohitui^ notke af Bursian, 
with a complete list of his writingt, being in the volum for 
1884. 

BURBLBM, a market town of Stafiotdshtre, England, in the 
Potteries district, 150 m. N.W. from London, on the North 
Staflordshire railway and the Grand Trunk Canal. Pop« (1891) 
Si»999; In the xTthcentuiy thetownwasaheady 

famous for its manufacture of pottery. Here Josiah Wedgwood 
was bom in 1730, bis family havix^ practisea the manuketure 
in this locality for several generations, while he himself began 
work independently at the Ivy House pottery in 1759. Ik is 
commemorated by the Wedgwood Institute, founds in 1883. 

It comprises a school of art, free library, museum, picture- 
gallery and the free school founded in 1794. The exterior is 
richly and p^uliarly ornamented, to show the progress of fictile 
art. The neighbouring towns of Stoke, Hanley and Longton 
are connected with Burslem by tramways. Burriem is mentioned 
in Domesday. Previously to i88f it formed part of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Stoke, but it is now included in that of 
Hanley. It was included m the municipal benough of Stokn^ 
Trent under an act of 1908. 

BURTON, SIR FRBDBRICK WlUIAM (1818-1900), British 
painter and art connoisseur, the third son of Samuel Burton 
of Mungret, Co. Limerick, was bom in Ireland in 1816. He was 
educate in Dublin, where his artistic studies were curried on 
with marked success under the direction of Mr Brocas, an able 
teacher, who foretold for the lad a distinguished career. That 
this estimate was not exaggerated was proved by Burton’s ^ 
immediate success in his profession. He was elected an aatociate 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy at the age of twenty-one and 
an academician two years later ; and in 1843 he began to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy. A visit to Germany and Bavaria in 
1851 was toe first of a long series of wanderings in various parts 
of Europe, which gave him a profound and intimate knowledge 
of the works of toe Old Masters, and prepared him admxrabty 
for the duties that he undertook in 1874 when he was i^ipointed 
director of the British National Gallery in succession to Sir 
W. Boxall, R.A. During the twenty years that he held this 
post he was responsible for many impoitant puidiaaes, axnm 
them Leonardo da Vinci’s ** Vink of the Rocks,” Raphasft 
” Ansidei Madonna,” Holbein’s Ambassadors,” Van Dyek'§ 
equestrian portrait of Charles I., and the "Admiral Puhdo 
Pareja,” by VehuKjuez ; and be added largdy to the noted 
series of Early Italian pictures in the galleiv. The wimbor of 
acquisitions made to the (xdlection during hk period cA ofliee 
amounts to not fewer than 500. His own pamttng, msA of 
which was in water-ookmr, had more attraction for experts thao 
for the general public. He was elected an aiuxmto of the 
Society of Pamtors in Water-Colours in 1853, anduloO memberin 
toe foUowing year. He resigned in 1S70, and wiaie^elected asikti 
honorary member in x886. A knighthood wai ooiifenwd on hhB 
m 1884, and the degree of LL.D.orDublin in 1889. hahja yoiilh 
be had strong sympathy with toe " Yonng IreM Bsti^/^ 
was a dose assodate with some of its mentoek^ He died in 
Kenringtott on toe s6to of Marth 190a 

BimOIC lOHN HlIX<x8o9-f8fix), Scottish hktOjMtei;^ 
toe son of an offiear in toe army, waa bom at AhnuifiA on toe 
sand of August 1I09. After studsnng at toe td his 

native city, he lemoved to Edinburitoi ^here hti quihfied for 
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the Scottish bar and prictiied as an advocate ; but his progress 
was slow, and he eked out his narrow means by misoeilaneous 
literary work. His Manual of the Law of Scotland (1839) brought 
him into notice ; he joined Sir John Bowring in editing the works 
of Jeremy Bentham, and for a short time was editor of the 
Scotsman, which he committed to the cause of free trade. In 
1846 he achieved high reputation by his Life of David Hume, 
ba^d upon extensive and unused MS. materi^. In 1847 he 
wrote his biographies of Simon, Lord Lovat, and of Duncan 
Forbes, and in 1849 prepared for Chambers’s Series manuals 
of political and soci^ economy and of emigration. In the same 
year he lost his wife^ whom he had married in 1844, and never 
again mixed fr^y with society, though in 1855 he married again. 
He devoted him^f mainly to literature, contributing lately 
to the Scotsman and Blackwood, writing Narratives from Criminal 
Trials in Scotland (1853)^ Treatise on the Law of Bankruptcy in 
Scotland and pubiishit^ in the latter year the first volume 
of his History of Scotland^ which was completed in 1870. A new 
and improv^ edition of the work appeared in 1873. Some of 
the more important of his contributions to Blackwood were em- 
bodied in two delightful volumes, The Book Hunter (1862) and 
The Scot Abroad ( 1 864). He had in 1854 been appointed secretary 
to the prison board, an office which gave him entire pecuniary 
independence, and the duties of which he discharged most 
assiduously, notwithstanding his literary pursuits and the 
pressure of another important task assigned to him after the 
completion of his history, the editorship of the National ScoUish 
Registers, Two volumes were publish^ under his supervision. 
His last work, The History of the Reign of Queen Anne (i88o), 
is very inferior to his History of Scotland, He died on the loth 
of August 1881. Burton was pre-eminently a jurist and econo- 
mist, and may be said to have been guided by accident into the 
path which led him to celebrity. It was his great good fortune 
to find abundant unused material for his Life of Hume, and to 
be the first to introduce the principles of historical research into 
the history of Scotland. All previous attempts had been far 
below the modem standard in these particulars, and Burton’s 
history will always be memorable as marking an epoch. His 
chief defects a historian are want of imagination and an un- 
dignified familiarity of style, which, however, at least preserves 
his hbtory from Ae dulncss by which lack of imagination is 
usually accompanied. His dryness is associated with a fund of 

a humour exceedingly effective in its proper place, as in 
Book Hunter. As a man he was loyal, affectionate, phil- 
anthropic and entirely estimable. 

A memoir of Hill Burton by his wife was prefaced to an edition 
of The Booh Hunter, which like his other works was published al 
Edinburgh (1882). G.) 

BURTON, SIR RICHARD FRANCNU <1821-1890), British 
consul, explorer and Orientalist, was bom at Barham House, 
Hertfordshire, on the 19th of March 1821. He came of the West- 
morland Burtons of Shap, but his grandfather, the Rev. Edward 
Burton, settled in Ireland os rector of Tuam, and his father, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Netterville Burton, of the 36th 
Regiment, was an Irishman by birth and character. His mother 
was descended from the Ma^Sregors, and he was proud of a 
remote drop of Bourbon blood piously believed to be derived 
from a morganatic union of the Grand Monarque. There were 
even those, induding some of the Romany themselves, who saw 
gipsy vmtten in his peculiar eyes as in his chameter, wild and 
mentiul, essen^ly vagabond, intolerant of convention and 
fwtraint. His irregular education strengthened the inherited 
bias. A childhood spent in Fkance and Italy, un^r scarcely 
any control, fostered the love of untisniheUed wandering and 
a marvelous fluency in continental vernaculars. Su^ an educa- 
tion so litde pn^pa^ him for academic proprieties, that when 
he mitered Trmity College, Oxford, in October 1840, a crHidsm 
of his military moustache hy a fellowmndergraduate was resented 
bv a chaUeage to adoel, ana Burton in various ways distii^tshed 
mmself by such eccentric behaviour that rustication inevitably 
ensuedi Hor was he much more in his element as a subaltern 
in the 18th Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, which he 
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joined at Baroda in October 1842. Disdpline of any sort he 
abhorred, and the one recommendation of the East India Com- 
pany’s servia in his eyes was that it gfiered opportunities for 
studying Oriental life and languages. He had begun Arabic 
without a master at Oxford, and worked in London at Hindustani 
under Forbes before he went out; in India he 'laboured inde- 
fatigably at the vernaculars, and his reward was an astonishingly 
rapid proficiency in Gujarati, Marathi, Hindustani, as well as 
Persian and Arabic. His appointment as an assistant in the 
Sind survey enabled him to mix with the people, and he fre- 
quently passed as a native in the bazaars and deceived his own 
munsht, to say nothing of his colonel and messmates. His 
wanderings in Sind were the apprenticeship for the {primage 
to Mecca, and his seven years in India laid the foundations of his 
unparalleled familiarity with Eastern life and customs, especially 
among the lower classes. Besides government reports and 
contributions to the Asiatic Society, his Indian period produced 
four book^, published after his return home; Scinde, or the 
Unhappy Valley (1851), Sindh and the Races that Inhabit the 
V alley of the J^us (1851), Goa and the Blue Mountains (1851), 
and Falconry in the Valley of the Indus (1852). None of these 
achieved popularity, but the account of Sind is remarkably vivid 
and faithful. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca in 1853 made Burton famous. He 
h^ planned it whilst mixing dis^ised among the Muslims of 
Sind, and had laboriously prepared for the ordeal by study and 
practice. No doubt the prim^motivewas the love of adventure, 
which was his strongest passion ; but along with the wanderer’s 
restlessness marched the zest of exploration, and whilst wandering 
was in any case a necessity of his existence, he preferred to roam 
in untrodden ways where mere adventure might be dignified 
by geographical service. There was a “ huge white blot ” on the 
maps of central Arabia where no European had ever been, and 
Burton’s scheme, approved by the Royal Geographical Society, 
was to extend his pilgrimage to this “ empty abode,” and remove 
a discreditable blank from the map. War among the tribes cur- 
tailed the design, and his journey went no farther than Medina 
and Mecca. The exploit of accompanying the Muslim hajj to 
the holy cities was not unique, nor so dangerous as has been 
imaging. Several Europeans have accomplished it before 
and since Burton’s visit without serious mishap. Passing 
himself off as an Indian Pathan covered any peculiarities or 
defects of speech. The pilgrimage, however, demands an 
intimate proficiency in a complicated ritual, and a familiarity 
with the minutiae of Eastern manners and etiquette ; and in 
the case of a stumble, presence of mind and cool courage may l>e 
called into request. There are legends that Burton had to defend 
his life by taking others’ ; but he carried no arms, and confessed, 
rather shamefastly, that he had never killed anybody at any 
time. The actual journey was less remarkable than the book 
in which it was recorded, The Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah and 
Meccah (1855). Its vivid descriptions, pungent style, and 
intensely personal " note ” distinguish it from books of its class ; 
its insight into Semitic modes of thought ^and its picture of Arab 
manners give it the value of an historical document ; its grim 
humovir, keen obsei^ation and reckless insobriety of opinion, 
expressed in peculiar, uncouth but vigorous language make 
it a curiosity of literature. 

Burton’s next journey was more hazardous than the pilgrimage, 
but created no parallel sensation. In 1854 the Indian govern- 
ment accepted his proposal to explore the interior of the Somali 
country, which formed a subject of official anxiety in its relation 
to the Red Sea trade. He was assisted by Capt. J. H. Speke 
and two other young officers, but accomplished the most difficult 
part of the enterprise alone. This was the journey to Harrar, 
the Somali capital, which no white man had entered. Burton 
vanished into the desert, and was not heard of for four monthi* 
When he reappeared he had not only been to Harrar, bat had 
talked with the king, stayed ten days there in deadly peril, uxl 
ridden back across the desert, almost without food water, 
running the gauntlet of the Somali qiears all the way. Un- 
deterred by experience he set out agahi, but was checked 
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by a skinnish with the tribes, in which one of his young ofEcers 
was killed, Captain Spcike was wounded in eleven places, and 
Hurton himself had a javelin thrust through his jaws. His First 
Footsteps in East AfncdS describing thwc adventures, 

is one of his most exciting and most characteristic books, full of 
learning, observation and humour. 

After serving on the 8ta£ of Beatson’s Bashi-bazouks at the 
Dardanelles, but never getting to the front in the Crimea, Burton 
returned to Africa in 1856. The foreign office, moved by the 
Royal Geographical Society, commissioned him to search for 
the sources of the Nile, arid, again accompanied by Speke, he 
explored the lake regions of equatorial Africa. They discovered 
Lake Tanganyika in February 1858, and Speke, pushing on 
during Burton’s illness and acting on indications supplied by 
him, lighted upon Victoria Nyanza. The separate discovery led 
to a bitter dispute, but Burton’s expedition, with its discovery 
of the two lakes, was the incentive to the later explorations of 
Speke and Grant, Baker, Livingstone and Stanley ; and his 
report in volume xxxiii. of the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society y and his Lake Regions of Equatorial Africa (i860), 
are the true parents of the multitudinous literature of “ darkest 
Africa.” Burton was the first Englishman to enter Mecca, the 
first to explore Somaliland, the first to discover the great lakes 
of Central Africa. His East African pioneering coincides with 
areas which have since become peculiarly interesting to the 
British Empire ; and three years later he was exploring on the 
opposite side of Africa, at Dahomey, Benin and the Gold Coast, 
regions which have also entered among the imperial “ questions ” 
of the day. Before middle age Burton had compressed into his 
life, as Lord Derby said, ” more of study, more of hardship, and 
more of successful enterprise and adventure, than would have 
sufficed to fill up the existence of half a dozen ordinary men.” 
The City of the Saints (1861) was the fruit of a flying visit to the 
United States in i860. 

Since 1849 his connexion with the Indian army had been 
practically severed ; in 1861 he definitely entered the service 
of the foreign office as consul at Fernando Po, whence he was 
shifted successively to Santos in Brazil (1865), Damascus (1869), 
and Trieste (1871), holding the last post till his death on the 20th 
of October 1890, Each of these posts produced its corresponding 
books : Fernando Po led to the publishing of Wanderings in 
W est Africa (i 86 s)f Abeokuta and the Cameroans A Mission 

to Gelele^ king of DahonU (1864), and Wit and Wisdom from West 
Africa (1865). The Highlands of the Brazil (1869) was the result 
of four years’ residence and travelling ; and Letters from the 
Battlefields of Paraguay (1870) relate to a journey across South 
America to Peru. Damascus suggested Unexplored Syria {iSy 2), 
and might have led to much better work, since no consulate in 
either hemisphere was more congenial to Burton’s taste and 
linguistic studies ; but he mismanaged his opportunities, got 
into trouble with the foreign office, and was removed to Trieste, 
where his Oriental prepossessions and prejudices could do no 
harm, but where, unfortunately, his Oriental learning was thrown 
away. He did not, however, abandon his Eastern studies or his 
Eastern travels. Various fresh journeys or revisitings of familiar 
scenes are recorded in his later books, such as Zanzibar (1872), 
Ultima Thule (1875), E,trusean Bologna (1876), Sind Reoisited 
(1877), The Land of Midian (1879) and To the Gold Coast for Gold 
( 1883). None of these had more than a passing interest. Burton 
had not the charm of style or imagination which gives immortality 
to a book of travel. He wrote too fast, and took too little pains 
about the form. His blunt, disconnected sentences and ill- 
constructed chapters were full of information and learning, and 
contained not a few thrusts for the benefit of government or 
other people, but they were not ” readable.” There was some- 
thing ponderous about his very humour, and his criticism was 
personal and savage. By far the most celebrated of all his books 
15 the translation of the Arabian Nights ” {The Thousand Nights 
and a Night, j6 voIs., privately prin^, 1885-1888), which occu- 
pied rile gTMter port of his leisure at Trieste. As a monummt 
of his Aral^c learning and his encyclopaedic knowledge of 
Eastern Kfe th» transhitioii was his greatest achievement. It 
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is open to criticism in many ways ; it is not so exact in scholar- 
ririp, nor so faithful to its avowed text, as mi^t be expected 
from his reputation ; but it reveals a profouM acquaintance 
with the vocabulary and customs of the Muslims, wkh riieir 
classical idiom as well ea their vulgareit ** Billin|^te,” with 
their philoe^by and modes of thought as well as their most secret 
and most disgiutii^ habits. Burton’s ” anthropological notes»'^ 
embracing a wide mdd of pornography, apart from questions of 
taste, abound in valuable observations based upon long study 
of the manners and the writings of the Arabs. The translation 
itself is often marked by extraordinary resource and' felicity in 
the exact reproduction of the sense of the originfd ; Burton’s 
vocabulary was marvellously extensive, and he nhd a genius for 
hitting upon the right word ; but his fancy for archaic words and 
phrases, his habit of coining words, and the harsh add rugged 
style he affected, detract from the literary quality of the work 
without in any degree enhancing its fidelity. With grave defects, 
but sometimes brilliant merits, the translation holds a mirror 
to its author. He was, as has been well said, an Elizabethan bom 
out of time ; in the days of Drake his very faults might have 
: counted to his credit. Of his other works, Vikram and the 
Vampire, Hindu Tales (1870), and a lustory of his favourite arm, 
The Book of the Sword, vol. i. (1884), unfinished, mav be men- 
tioned. His translation of The Lusiads of Camoms (1880) was 
followed (1881) by a sketch of the poet’s life. Burton had a 
fellow-feeling for the poet adventurer, and his translation is an 
extraordinary happy reproduction of its original. A manuscript 
translation of the ” Scented Garden,” from the Arabic, was burnt 
by his widow, acting in what she believed to be the interests 
of her husband’s reputation. Burton married Isabel Arundell 
in 1861, and owed much to her courage, sympathy and passionate 
devotion. Her romantic and exonerated biography of her 
husband, with all its faults, is one of the most pathetic monu- 
ments which the unselfish love of a woman has ever raised to the 
memory of her hero. Another monument is the Arab tent of 
stone and marble which she built for his tomb at Mortlake. 

Besides Lady Burton’s Life of Sir Richard F. Burton (2 voh., 1895, 
and edition, condensed, edited, with a preface, by W. H. Wilkins. 
1898), there are A Sketch of the Career of R. F. Burton, W A. B. 
Richards, Andrew Wilson, and St Clair Baddeley (r88^ ; The True 
Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, by his niece, G. M. Stisted 
(189O) ; and a brief sketch by the present writer prefixed to Bohn's 
edition of the Filgrimage to Al-Afedinah and Meccah (1898). from 
which some sentences have here l^en permission reproduced. 
In 1906 appeared the Life of Sir Richard Burton, by Thomas Wright 
of Olney, m two volumes, an industrious and ratnor critical work, 
interesting in particular for the doubts it casts on Burton's orisinallty 
as an A^rabic translator, and omphasizing his indebtedness to Raynors 
translation (1881) of the Arabian Nights. (S. L.-P.) 

BURTON, ROBERT (1577-1640), English writer, author of 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, son of a country gentleman, Ralph 
Burton, was bom at Lindley in Leicestershire on the 8th of 
February 1576-7. He was educated at the free fwhool of Sutton 
Coldfield and at Nuneaton grammar school ; became in 1593 
a commoner of Brasenose College, and in 1599 was elected 
student at Christ Church, where nc continued to reside for the 
rest of his life. The dean and chapter of Christ Church appointed 
him, in November 1616, vicar of St Thomas in the west suburbs, 
and about 1630 his patron, Lord Berkeley, presented him to the 
rectory of Segravc in Leicestershire. He held the two livings 
” with much ado to his dying day ” (says Antony h Wood, the 
Oxford historian, somewhat mysteriously) ; and he was buried 
in the north aisle of Christ Church cath^ral, where his elder 
brother William Burton, author of a History of Leicestershire, 
raised to his memory a monument, with his bust in colour. 
The epitaph that he had written for himself was carved beneath 
the bust : Paucis noius, paucioribus ignotus, hie facet Democritus 
Junior, eui vitam dedit et mortem MelanchoUa. Some years before 
his death he had predicted, by the calculation of w nativity, 
that the approach of his climacteric year (sixty<*rii^ would 
prove fatal ; and the prediction came true, for hi diea on the 
ssth of January 1639/40 (some gossips surmising that he had 
** sent up his soul to hraven through a noose about his neck ” 
to avoid the chagrin of seeing his calculations falsified). Has 
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portrait in Brasenoae CoUege shows the face of a scholar^ shrewdy 
contemplative, humorous. 

A Latin comedy, Philosophaster, originally written by Robert 
Burton in 1606 and acted at Christ Church in 1617, was long 
supposed to be lost ; but in i86s it was printed for the Rox- 
burghe Oub from a manuscript belonging to the Rev. W. E. 
Buckley, who edited it with elaborate care and appended a 
collection of the academical exercises that Burton had contributed 
to various Oxford miscellanies (“ Natalia/’ “ Parentalia/’ &c.). 
Philosaphaster is a vivacious exposure of charlatanism. Desi- 
derius, duke of Osuna, invites learned men from all parts of 
Europe to repair to the university which he has re-established ; 
and a crowd of shifty adventurers avail themselves of the invita- 
tion. There are points of resemblance to Philosophaster in Ben 

J onson^s AlchetHtst and Tomkis’s Albutnazar, but in the prologue 
lurton is careful to state that his was the earlier play. (Another 
manuscript of Philosophaster ^ a presentation copy to William 
Burton from the author, has since been found in the library of 
Lord Mostyn.) 

In 1631 was issued at Oxford the first edition, a quarto, of 
The Anatomy of Melancholy ... by Democritus Junior. Later 
editions, in folio, were published in 1624, i6a8, 1632, 1638, 1651, 
1652, 1660, 1676. Burton was for ever engaged in revising his 
treatise. In the third edition (where first appeared the engraved 
emblematical title-page by C. I-e Blond) he declared that he 
would make no further alterations. But the fourth edition again 
bore marks of revision ; the fifth differed from the fourth ; and 
the sixth edition was posthumously printed from a copy contain- 
ing his latest corrections. 

Not the least interesting part of the Anatomy is the long 
preface, “ Democritus to the Reader,” in which Burton sets 
out his reasons for writing the treatise and for assuming the 
name of Democritus Junior. He had been elected a student of 
” the most flourishing college of Europe ” and he designed to 
show his gratitude by writing something that should be worthy 
of that noble society. He had read much ; he was neither rich 
nor poor ; living in studious seclusion, he had been a critically 
observant spectator of the world’s affairs. The philosopher 
Democritus, who was by nature very melancholy, ” averse from 
company in his latter days and much given to solitariness,” 
spent his closing years in the suburbs of Abdera. There Hippo- 
crates once found him studying in his garden, the subject of his 
study being the causes and cure of ” this atra bilis or melancholy.” 
Burton would not compare himself with so famous a philosopher, 
but he aimed at carrying out the design which Democritus had 
planned and Hippocrates had commended. It is stated that he 
actually set himself to reproduce the old philosopher’s reputed 
eccentricities of conduct. When he was attacked by a fit of 
melancholy he would go to the bridge foot at Oxford and shake 
his sides with laughter to hear the baigemen swearing at one 
another, just as Democritus used to walk down to the haven at 
Abdera and pick matter for mirth out of the humours of waterside 
life. 

Burton anticipates the objections of captious critics. He 
allows that he has ” collected this cento out of divers authors ” 
and has borrowed from innumerable books, but he claims that 
” the composition and method is ours only, and shows a scholar.” 

It had been his original intention to write in Latin, but no 
publisher would take the risk of issuing in I^itin so voluminous 
a treatise. He humorously apologizes for faults of style on the 
ground that he had to work single-handed (unlike Origen who 
was allowed by Amhrosius six or seven amanuenses) and digest 
his notes as best he might. If any object to his choice of subject, 
urging that he would be better employed in writing on divinity, 
his defence is that far too many commentaries, exjpxwitions, 
sermons, &c., are already in existence. Besides, divinity and 
medicine are dosely allied ; and, melancholy being both a spiri- 
tual and bodily infirmity, the divine and the physician must 
unite to cure it. 

The preface is followed by a tabular synopsis of the First 
Partition with its several SMtions, Members and Subsections. 
After various prelhmnary digressionB Burton sets himself to 


I define what Melancholy is and what are its spedes and kinds. 
' Then he discusses the Causes, supernatural and natural, of the 
disorder, and afterwards proceeds to set down the Symptoms 
(which cannot be briefly summarized, ^ for the Tower of Babel 
never yielded such confusion of tongues as the Chaos of Melan- 
choly doth of Symptoms ”). The Second Partition is devoted 
to the Cure of Melancholy. As it is of great importance that we 
should live in good air, a chapter deals with “Air Rectified. 
With a Digression of the Air.” Burton never travelled, but the 
study of cosmography had been his constant delight ; and over 
sea and land, north, east, west, south — in this enchanting 
j chapter— he sends his vagrant fancy fljring. In the disquisition 
I on “ Exercise rectified of body and mind ” he dwells gleefully 
on the pleasures of country life, and on the content that scholars 
find in the pursuit of their favourite studies. Love-Melancholy 
is the subject of the first Three Sections of the Third Partition, 
and many are the merry tales with which these pages are seasoned. 
The Fourth (and concluding) Section treats, in graver mood, 
of Religious Melancholy \ and to the “ Cure of Despair ” he 
devotes his deepest meditations. 

The Anatomy, widely read in the 17th century, for a time 
laped into obscurity, though even “ the wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign and the beginning of George I. were not a little beholden 
to Robert Burton ” (Aj^hbishop Herring). Dr Johnson deeply 
admired the work ; and Sterne laid it heavily under contribution. 
But the noble and impassioned devotion of Charies Lamb has 
been the most powerful help towards keeping alive the memory 
of the fantastic great old man.” Burton’s odd turns and 
quirks of expression, his whimsical and affectate fancies, his 
kindly sarcasm, his far-fetched conceits, his deep-lying pathos, 
descended by inheritance of genius to Lamb. The enthusiasm 
of Burton’s admirers will not be chilled by the disparagement of 
unsympathetic critics (Macaulay and Hallam among them) who 
have consulted his pages in vain : but through good and evil 
report he will remain, their well-loved companion to the end. 

The best of the modem editions of Burton was published in 1896, 

3 vols. 8vo (Bell & Sons), under the editorship of A. R. Shilleto, 
who identified a large number of the classical quotations and many 
passages from post -classical authors. Prof. Bcnslcy, of the univer- 
sity of Adelaide, has since contributed to the ninth and tentli series 
of Notes and Queries many valuable notes on the A natomy. Dr Aid is 
Wright has long been engaged on the preparation of a definitive 
edition. (A. H. B.) 

BURTON, WILLIAM EVANS (1804-1860), English actor and 
playwright, born in London in September 1804, was the son of 
William George Burton (1774-1825), a printer and author of 
Research into the religions of the Eastern nations as illustrative of 
ike scriptures (1805). He was educated for the Church, but, 
having entered his father’s business, his success as an amateur 
actor led him to go upon the stage. After several years in the 
provinces, he made his first London appearance in 1831. In 
1834 he went to America, where he appeared in Philadelphia 
as Dr OUapod in The Poor Gentleman. He took a prominent 
place, both as actor and manner, in New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, the theatre which he leased in New York being 
renamed Burton’s theatre. He had much popular success as 
Captain Cuttle in John Brougham’s dramatization of Domhey 
and Son, and in other low comedy parts in plays from Dickens’s 
novels. Burton was the author of a large number of plays, one 
of which, EUen Wareham (1833), was produced simultaneously 
at five London theatres. In Philadelphia he established the 
Gentleman's Magazine, of which Edgar Allan Poe was lor some 
time the editor. He was himself the editor of the Cambridge 
Quarterly and the Souvenir, and the author of several books, 
including a Cyclopaedia of Wit and Humour (1857). He collected 
a library of over 100,000 volumes, especially rich in Shake- 
speariana, which was dispersed after his death at New York City 
on the 9th of February i860. 

BURTON-*UPOII-TRBNTt a market town and municipal and 
county borough in the Burton parliament^ division of Staf- 
fordshire and the Southern parliamentary division of Derbyshire, 
England ; lying mainly upon the left bank of the Trent, in 
Staffordshire. Pop. (1891) 4^,04y ; (1901) 50,386. It is 127 m. 
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north-west from London by the London & North-Western and 
the Midland railways, and is also served by the Great Northern 
and North Staffordshire railways. The Trent is navigable from 
a point near the town downward. The neighbouring country 
is pleasant enough, particularly along the river, but the town 
itself is purely industrial, and contains no pre-eminent build- 
ings. The church of St Mary and St Modwen is classic in 
style, of the i8th century, but embodies some remains of an 
ancient Gothic building. Of a Benedictine abbey dedicated 
to the same saints there remain a gatehouse and lodge, and a 
fine doorway. The former abbot’s house at Seyney Park is 
a half-timbered building of the 15th century. The free grammar 
school was founded in 1535. A fine bridge over the Trent, 
and the municipal buildings, were provided by Lord Burton. 
There are pleasant recreation grounds on the Derbyshire side 
of the river. 

Burton is the seat of an enormous brewi^ trade, representing 
nearly one-tenth of the total amount of this trade in the United 
Kingdom. It is divided between some twenty firms. The 
premises of Bass’s brewery extend over 500 acres, while Allsopp’s 
stand next ; upwards of 5000 hands are employed in all, and 
many miles of railways owned by the firms cross the streets in 
all directions on the level, and connect with the lines of the 
railway companies. The superiority which is claimed for 
Burton ales is attributed to the use of well-water impregnated 
with sulphate of lime derived from the gypseous deposits of the 
district. Burton is governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 
councillors. Area, 4203 acres. 

Burton-upon-Trent (Burhton) is first mentioned towards the close 
oi the yth century, when St Modwen, an Irish virgin, is said to have 
established a convent on the Isle of Andressey opposite Burton. 
In 1002 Wulfric, earl of Mercia, founded here a Benedictine abbey, 
and by charter of 7004 granted to it the town with other large en- 
dowments. Burton was evidently a mesne borough under the 
ablK>t, who held the court of the manor and received the profits 
of the borough according to the charter of Henry 1 . granting sac 
and soc and other privileges and right in the town Later charters 
were given by Henry IL, by John in 1204 (who also granted an 
annual fair of three days* duration, 20th of October, at the feast of 
St Modwen. and a weekly market on Thursday), by Henry 111 . in 
1227, by Henry VII. in 1488 (Henry Vll. granted a fair at the feast 
of St Luke. i8th of October), and by Henry VIII. in 1509. At the 
dissolution Homy' VIII. founded 011 the site of the ablK*y a collegiate 
church dissolved Iwfore when its lands, with all the privileges 
formerly vested in the abbot, were conferred on Sir William Paget, 
ancestor of the marciuess of Anglesey, now holder of the manor. In 
1878 it was incorporated under a mayor, 8 aldermen, 24 councillors. 
Burton was the scene of several engagements in the Civil War, when 
its large trade in clothing and alabaster was practically ruined. 
Although the abbey ale was mentioned as early a-s 1 295, the brewing 
industry is comparatively of recent development, having begun 
aliout i75>B. Forty years later it had a market at SI Petersburg 
and the Baltic ports, and in 1796 there were nine brewing firms in the 
town. 

See William Molyneux, History of Hurton • on - Trent (i86q) ; 
Victoria County History, Staffordshire, 

BURU (BurOf Dutch Boeroe or Boeloe\ an island of the 
Dutch East Indies, one of the Molucca Islands belonging to the 
residency of Amboyna, between 3® 4' and 3® 50' S. and 125® 58' 
and 127® 15' E. Its extreme measurements are 87 m. by 50 m., 
and its area is 3400 sq. m. Its surface is for the most part 
mountainous, though the seaboard district is frequently alluvial 
and marshy from the deposits of the numerous rivers. Of these 
the largest, the Kajeli, discharging eastward, is in p^rt navigable. 
The greatest elevations occur in the west, where the mountain 
Tom^u reaches 8530 ft. In the middle of the western part of 
the island lies the large lake of Wakolo, at an altitude of 2200 ft., 
with a circumference of 37 m. and a depth of about 100 ft. It 
has been considered a crater lake ; but this is not the case. It 
is situated at the junction of the sandstone and slate, where the 
water, having worn away the former, has accumulated on riie 
latter. The lake has no affluents and only one outlet, the Wai 
Nibe to the north. The chief geological formations of Bum are 
crystalline slate near the north coast, and more to the south 
Mesozoic sandstone and chalk, deposits of rare occurrence in the 
archipelago. By far the larger part of the country is covered 
with natural forest and prairie land, but such portions as have 
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been brought into cultivation are highly fertOe. C6llse;i rice and 
a variety of fmits, such as the lemon, orange, banana, pine-apple 
and coco-nut are readily grown, as well as sago, rM-pepp«r, 
tobacco and cotton. Tlie only important exports, however^ 
are cajeput oil, a sudorific distilled from the leaves of the MtUh 
leuca CajupuH or white-wood tree ; and timber. The native 
flora is rich, and teak, ebony and canari tre^ are especially 
abundant; the fauna, which is simUarly varied, includes dhie 
babimsa, which occurs in this island only of the Moluccas. The 
population is about 15,000. The villages on the sea-coast are 
in^bited by a Malayan population, and the northern khd western 
portions of the island are occupied by a light-coloured Malay 
folk akin to the natives of the eastern Celebs. ' In the interior 
is found a peculiar race which is held by some to be Papuan. 
They are described, however, as sin^larly un-F 4 puan in 
physique, being only 5 ft. 2 in. in average height, of a yellow- 
brown colour, of feeble build, and without the characteristic 
frizzly hair and prominent nose of the tme Papuan. They are 
completely pagan, live in scattered hamlets, and have come very 
little in contact with any civilization. Among the maritime 
population a small number of Chinese, Arabs and other races 
are also found. The island is divided by the Dutch into two 
districts. The chief settlement is Kajeli on the east coast. A 
number of Mahommedan natives here are descended from tribes 
compelled in 1657 to gather together from the different parts of 
the island, while all the clove-trees were exterminated in an 
attempt by the Dutch to centralize the clove trade. Before the 
arrival of the Dutch the islanders were under the dominion of 
the sultan of Ternate ; and it was their rebellion against him 
that gave the Europeans the opportunity of effecting their 
subjugation. 

BURUJIRD» a province of Persia, bounded W. by Luristan, 
N. by Nehavend and Malayir, E. by Irak and S. by Isfahan. 
It is divided into the following administrative divisions ^i) 
town of Burujird with villages in immediate neighbourhood; 
(2) Silakhor (upper and lower) ; (3) Japalak (with Sarlek and 
Burbarud) ; (4) nomad Bakhtiari. It has a population of about 
250,000 or 300,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about ^16,000, 
It is very fertile and produces much wheat, barley, ncc and 
opium. With improved means of transport, which would allow 
the growers to export, the produce of cereals could easily 
be trebled. The province is sometimes joined with that of 
Luristan. 

The town Burujird, the capital of the province, is situated 
in the fertile Silakhor plain on the river Tahlj, a tributary of the 
Dizful river (Ab i Diz), 70 m. by road from Hamadan and a 12 m. 
from Isfahan, in 33® 55' N. and 48® 55’ E., and at an elevation 
of 5315 ft. Pop. about 25,000. It manufactures various cotton 
stuffs (coarse prints, carpet covers) and felts (principally hats 
and caps for Lurs and Bakhtiaris). It has post and telegraph 
offices. 

BURY, JOHN BAONBLL (1861* ), British historian, was 

bom on the i6th of October 1861, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was elected to a fellowship in 1885. 
A fine Greek scholar, he edited Pindar's Nemean and Isthmian 
Odes ; but he devoted himself chiefly to the study of history, 
and was chosen professor of modem history at Dublin in 1893, 
becoming regius professor of Greek in 1^. He resigned bo& 
positions in 1902, when he was elected regius profesmr of modem 
history in the university of Cambridge. His historical work was 
mainly concerned with the later Roman empire, and his edition 
of Gibbon's Decline and FaU, with a masterly introduction and 
valuable notes (1896-1900), is the standard text of this history. 
He dso wrote a History of Greece to the Death of Alexandor the 
Great ( 1900) ; History of the Later Homan Empire, ( 1889) ; 

History of the Roman Empire, oy BX.^iSo a.d, (1893) I ^ 
St Patrick and his Place in History (1905), &c. He was elected 
a fellow of King's College, Ciunbmge, and received honoraiy 
degrees from the universities of Oxfo^, Edinburgh, Glaigow, 
Alxrdeen and Durham. 

BURY, a market town and municipal, county and parlia- 
mentary borough of Lancashire, England, on the river Irwell, 
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105 m. N.W. by W. from London, and loi N. by W. from Man- 
cheBter, on the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway and the Man- 
chester & Bolton canal Pop. (1891) 57,212; (1901) 58,029. 
The church of St Maty is of early foundation, but was rebuilt 
in 1876. Besides numerous other places of worship, there are a 
handsome town hall, athenaeum and museum, art gallery and 
public library, various assembly rooms, and several recreation 
grounds. Kay’s free grammar school was founded in 1726 ; 
there are also municipal technical schools. The cotton manu- 
facture is the principal industry ; there are also calico printing, 
dyeing and bleaching works, machinery and iron works, woollen 
manufactures, and coal mines and quarries in the vicinity. Sir 
Robert Peel was bom at Chamber Hall in the neighbourhood, 
and his father did much for the prosperity of the town by the 
establishment of extensive print-works. A monument to the 
statesman stands in the market-place. The parliamentary 
borough returns one member (since 1832). The county borough 
was created in 1888. The corporation consists of a mayor, 
ro aldermen and 30 councillors. Area, 5836 acres. 

Bury, of which the name is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
Ifurkfff birig or byng (town, castle or fortified place), was the site 
of a Saxon station, and an old English castle stood in Castle Croft 
close to the town. It was a member of the Honour of Clitheroe 
and a fee of the royal manor of Tottington, which soon after 
the Conquest was held by the Lacys. The local family of Bury 
held lands here during the 13th century, and at least for a short 
time the manor itself, but before T347 it passed by marriage to 
thePilkingtonsof Pilkington, with whom it remained till i485,when 
on the attainder of Sir Thomas Pilkington it was granted to the 
first earl of Derby, whose descendants have since held it. Under 
a grant made by Edward IV, to Sir Thomas Pilkington, fairs are 
still held on March 5, May 3 and September 18, and a market was 
formerly held under the same grant on Thursday, which has, 
however, l)een long replaced by a customary market on Saturday. 
The woollen trade was established here through the agency of 
Flemish immigrants in Edward IIl.’s reign, and in Elizabeth’s 
time this industry was of such importance that an aulneger 
was appointed to measure and stamp the woollen cloth. But 
although the woollen manufacture is still carried on, the cotton 
trade has been gradually superseding it since the early part of 
the i8th century. The family of the Kays, the inventors, 
belonged to this place, and Robert Peel’s print-works were 
established here in 1770, The cognate trades of bleaching, 
dyeing and machine-making have been long carried on. A 
court-leet and view of frank pledge used to be held half-yearly 
at Easter and Michaelmas, and a court-baron in May. Until 
1846 three constables were chosen annually at the court-leet to 
govern the place, but in that year the inhabitants obtained 
authority from parliament to appoint twenty-seven commis- 
sioners to undertake the local government. A charter of incor- 
poration was granted in 1876. The well-known Bury Co- 
operative Society was established in 1856. There was a diurch 
here at the time of the Domesday Survey, and the earliest 
mention of a rector is found in the year 1331-1332. One-half 
of the town is glebe belonging to the rectory. 

BURY ST EDMUNDS, a market town and municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Suffolk, England, on the Lark, an 
affluent of the Great Ouse ; 87 m. N.E. by N. from London by 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 16,355. It is pleasantly 
situated on a gentle eminence, in a fertile and richly cultivated 
district. The tower or church-gate, one of the finest specimens 
of early Norman architecture in England, and the western gate, 
a beautiful structure of rich Decorated work, together with 
ruined walls of considerable extent, are all that remains of the 
great abbey. St Mary’s church, with alasautifully carved roof, 
was erected in lihe earlier part of the 15th century, and contains 
the tomb *of Mw Tudor, queen of liuis XII. of France. St 
James’s also a fine Perpendicular building, with a 

modem without a tower. All these sj^endid struc- 

tures, fi'jwiSilyie of the main streets in succession, form, even 
withoutlifil^lm^ church, a remarkable memorial of the wealth 
of Bio lMUlion. Behind them He picturesque gardens which 


contain the ruins, the plan of which is difficult to trace, though 
the outlines of some portions, as the chapter-house, have been 
made clear by excavation. There is a han^ome Roman Catholic 
church of St Edmund. The so-called «Moyses Hall (perhaps a 
Jew’s House, of which there is a parallel example at Lincoln) 
retains transitional Norman work. The free grammar school, 
founded by Edward VI., has two scholarships at Cambridge, 
and six exhibitions to each university, and occupies modem 
buildings. The Church Schools Company has a school There are 
large agricultural implement works, and the agricultural trade 
is important, cattle and corn markets being held. In the vicinity 
Is Ickworth, the seat of marquess of Bristol, a great mansion 
of the end of the 18th century. The parliamentary borough, 
which returns one member, is coextensive with the municipal 
borough. The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors. Area, 2947 acres. 

Bury St Edmunds (Beodricesworth, St Edmund’s Bury), sup- 
posed by some to have been the Villa Faustina of the Romans, 
was one of the royal towns of the Saxons. Sigebert, king of the 
East Angles, founded a monastery here about 633, which in 903 
became the burial-place of King Edmund, who was slain by the 
Danes about 870, and owed most of its early celebrity to the 
reputed miracles performed at the shrine of the martyr king. 
By 925 the fame of St Edmund had spread far and wide, and the 
name of the town was changed to St Edmund’s Bury. Sweyn, 
in 1020, having destroyed the older monastery and ejected the 
secular priests, built a Benedictine abbey on its site. In 942 
or 945 King Edmund had granted to the abbot and convent 
jurisdiction over the whole town, free from all secular services, 
and Canute in 1020 freed it from episcopal control. Edward the 
Confe.ssor made the abbot lord of the franchise. By various 
grants from the abbots, the town gradually attained the rank of 
a borough. Henry III. in 1235 granted to the abbot two annual 
fairs, one in December (which still survives), the other the great 
St Matthew’s fair, which was abolished by the Fairs Act of 1871. 
Another fair was granted by Henry IV. in 1405. Elizabeth in 
1562 confirmed the charters which former kings had granted to 
the abbots, and James I. in 1606 granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion with an annual fair in Easter week and a market. Further 
charters were granted by him in 1608 and 1614, and by Charles IT. 
in i668 and 1684. The reversion of the fairs and two markets 
on Wednesday and Saturday were granted by James I. in fee 
farm to the corporation. Parliaments were held here in 1272, 
1296 and 1446, but the borough was not represented until 1608, 
when James I. conferred the privilege of sending two members. 
The Redistribution Act 1885 reduced the representation to one. 
There was formerly a large woollen trade. 

See Richard Yates, Hist, and Anticn. of the Abbey of St Ed~ 
tnund's Bury (2nd cd., 1843) ; H. R. Wrker, History of Bury St 
Edmunds. 

BUSBEGQ, OGIER GHISLAIN DE [Augerius Gislenius] 
(1522-1593), Flemish writer and traveller, was bom at Comines, 
and educated at the university of Louvain and elsewhere. 
Having served the emperor Charles V. and his son Philip II. of 
Spain, he entered the service of the emperor Ferdinand I., who 
sent him as ambassador to the sultan Suleiman I. the Magnificent. 
He returned to Vienna in 1562 to become tutor to the sons of 
Maximilian II., afterwards emperor, subsequently taking the 
position of master of the household of Elizabeth, widow of 
Charles IX., king of France, and daughter of Maximilian. 
Busbecq was an excellent scholar, a graceful writer and a clever 
diplomatist. He collected valuable manuscripts, rare coins 
and curious inscriptions, and introduced various plants into 
Germany. He died at the castle of MaiUot near Rouen on the 
28th of October 1592. Busbecq wrote Itinera Constantinopoli- 
ianum ei Amasianum (Antwerp, 1581), a work showing consider- 
able insight into Turkish politics, lliis was publish^ in Paris 
in 1589 as A. G, Busbequii legationis Turcicae episiolae tv., 
and has been translated into several languages. He was a 
frequent visitor to France, and wrote Epistolae ad Ruddphum II. 
Imperatarem e Gallia scriptae (Louvain, 1630), an interesting 
account of affairs at the French court. His works were published 
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at Leiden in 1633 and at Basel in 1740. An English translation 
of the Itinera was published in 1744. 

See C. T. Forster and F. H. B. Daniel, Life and Letters of Ogiet 
Ghiseiin de Bushecq (London, i88i) ; Viertel, Bmbecks Erlebnisse in 
der TUrket (GOttingen, 1902). 

BUBBY, RICHARD (1606-1695), English clergyman, and head 
m^ter of Westminster school, was born at Lutton in Lincoln- 
shire in 1606. He was educated at the school which he after- 
wards superintended for so long a period, and first signalized 
himself by gaining a king’s scholarship. From Westminster 
Busby proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1628. In his thirty-third year he had already b^me re- 
nowned for the obstinate zeal with which he suppled the fall^ 
dynasty of the Stuarts, and was rewarded for his services with 
the prebend and rectory of Cudworth, with the chapel of Knowle 
annexed, in Somersetshire. Next year he became head master 
of Westminster, where his reputation as a teacher soon became 
great. He himself once boasted that sixteen of the bishops who 
then occupied the bench had been birched with his “ little rod.” 
No school in Ei^land has on the whole produced so many eminent 
men as Westminster did under the regime of Busby. Among the 
more illustrious of his pupils may be mentioned South, Dryden^ 
Locke, Prior and Bishop Atterbury. He wrote and edited many 
works for the use of his scholars. His original treatises (the best 
of which are his Greek and Latin grammars), as well as those 
which he edited, have, however, long since fallen into disuse. 
Busby died in 1695, ninetieth year, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where his effigy is still to be seen. 

BUSBY, the English name for a military head-dress of fur. 
Possibly the original sense of a busby wig ” came from associa- 
tion with Dr Busby of Westminster ; but it is also derived from 
“ buzz,” in the phrase ‘‘ buzz wig.” In its first Hungarian form 
the military busby was a cylindrical fur cap, having a “ bag ” 
of coloured cloth hanging from the top ; the end of this bag was 
attached to the right shoulder as a defence against sword-cuts. 
In Great Britain ” busbies ” are of two kinds : (a) the hussar 
busby, cylindrical in shape, with a bag ; this is worn by hussars 
and the Royal Horse Artillery ; (b) the rifle busby, a folding 
cap of astrachan, in shape somewhat resembling a “ Glengarry ” 
but taller. Both have straight plumes in the front of the head- 
dress. The word ” busby ” is also used colloquially to denote 
the tall bear-and-raccoon-skin “ caps ” worn by foot -guards 
and fusiliers, and the full dress feather bonnet of Highland 
infantry. Cylindrical busbies were formerly worn by the artillery, 
engineers and rifles, but these are now obsolete in the regular 
army, though still worn by some territorial and colonial troops 
of these arms. 

BUSCH, JUUUS HERMANN MORITZ (1821-1899), German 
publicist, was bom at Dresden on the 13th of February 1821. 
He entered the university of Leipzig in 1841 as a student of theo- 
logy, but graduated as doctor philosophiae, and from 1847 
devoted himself entirely to journalism and literature. In 1851 
he went to America, but soon returned disillusioned to Germany, 
and published an account of his travels. During the next years 
he travelled extensively in the East and wrote books on E|prpt, 
Greece and Palestine. From 1856 he was employed at Leipzig 
on the Grenzboten, one of the most influential German periodicals, 
which, under the editorship of Gustav Freytag, had become the 
organ of the Nationalist party. In 1864 he bewme closely 
connected with the Augustenburg party in Schleswig-Holstein, 
but after 1866 he transferred his services to the Prussian govern- 
ment, and was employed in a semi-official capacity in the newly 
conquered province of Hanover. From 1870 onwards he was 
one of Bismarck’s press agents, and was at the chancellor’s 
side in this capaci^ during the whole of the campaign of 1870-71. 
In 1878 he published tl^ first of his works on Bismarck— a 
book entitled Bismarck und seine Leuie, wdhrend des Krieges mil 
Frankreich, m which, under the form of extracts from his diary, 
he pave an account of the chancellor’s life during ^ war. The 
vividness of the descriptions and the clevemess with which the 
conversations were reported ensured a success, and the work 
was traiiflated into several languages. This wai followed in 1885 


by another book, Unser Reiekskamler, chiefly dealing with the 
woric in the foreign office in Berlin. Immediately after Bkh 
march’s death Busch published the chancellor a famous petitioa 
to the emperor William II. dated the t8th of March 1890, re- 
questing to be relieved of office* This was followed by a pampl^ 
Bismarck und sein Werk ; and in 1898 in London and in English, 
by the famous memoin entitled Bimwek : same Secret Pages of 
his History (German by Grunow, under title TagebuekbUtUer), in 
which were reprinted the whole of the earlier works, but which 
contains in addition a considerable amount of new matter, 
passages from the earlier works which had been omitted because 
of the attacks they contained on people in ht^ position, records 
of later conversations, and some important letters knd dooimcnts 
which had been entrusted to him by Bismarck. Many passages 
were of such a nature that it could not be safely puBushed in 
Germany ; but in 1899 a far better and more compwte German 
edition was published at Leipzig in thr^ volumes and consistiQg 
of three sections. Busch died at Leipzig on the i6th of November 
1899 - 

See Ernst Goetz, in Biog. Jahrbuch (1900). 

BU8CH, WILHELM (1832-1908), German caricaturist, was 
bom at Wiedensahl in Hanover. After studying at the aosdemies 
of Diisseldorf, Antwerp and Munich, he joined in 1859 the staff 
of Fliegende BUUter, the leading German comic paper, and was, 
together with Oberlknder, tte founder of modem German 
caricature. His humorous drawings and caricatures are remark- 
able for the extreme simplicity and expressiveness of his pen-and- 
ink line, which m:ord with a few rapid scrawls the most com- 
plicated contortions of the body and the most transitory move- 
ment. His humorous illustrated poems, such as Max und Morita, 
Der heilige Antonius von Padua, Die Fromme HeUne, Hans 
Huckebiin and Die Erlebnisse Knopps des Junnesellm, play, 
in the German nursery, the same part that Edwaxd Lear’s 
nonsense verses do in England. The types created by him have 
become household words in his country. He invented the series 
of comic sketches illustrating a story in scenes without words, 
which have inspired Caran d’Ache and other leading caricaturists. 

BtiSOHlNG, ANTON FRIEDRICH (1734-1793), German 
theologian and geographer, was bom at Stiulthagen in Schaum- 
burg- Lippe, on the 27th of September 1724. In 1748 he wae 
appointed tutor in the family of the count de Lynars, who was 
then going as ambassador to St Petersburg. On this journey 
he resolved to devote his life to the improvement of geographic^ 
science. Leaving the count’s family, he went to reside at 
('openhagen, and devoted himself entirely to this new pursuit. 
In 1752 he published his Description of the Counties of Schleswig 
and Holstein. In 1754 he removed to Gottingen, where in 
1757 he was appointed professor of philosophy ; ^t in 1761 he 
accepted an invitation to the German congregation at St Peters- 
burg. There he organized a school which, under him, soon 
became one of the most flourishing in the north of Europe, but 
a disagreement with Marshal Munich led him, in spite of the 
empress’s offers of high advancement, to return to central Europe 
in 1765. He first went to live at Altona ; but next year he was 
called to superintend the famous ” Greyfriars Gymnasium ” 
{Gymnasium sum Grauen Kloster), which had been formed at 
Berlin by Frederick the Great. He died of dropsy on the s8th 
of May 1793, having by writing and example given a new 
impulse to education throughout Prussia. Wnile at Gdtttngen 
he married the poetess, Christiana Diltbey. 

Bfisching’s works (on geography, education and 

religion) amount to more than a hundred. The first dass com- 
prehends those upon which his fame chiefly rests ; for although 
he did not possess the genius of D’Anville, he may be fogaided 
as the creator of modem Statistical Geography. His magmm 
opus is the Erdebeschreibungf in seven parts, of which the fiiat 
four, comprehending Europe, were published in i754,*r76i, uid 
have been translated into several languages («.|. into Bngiyi 
with a preface by Murdoch, in six volumes, London, 17^). 
In 1768 the fifth paxi was published, being the first voluiiie upon 
Asia, containing Asiatic Turkey .£abia. It dii^yi an 
immense extent of research, and is generally comklmd aa hk 
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masterpiece. BUsching was also the editor of a valuable collec- 
tion entitled Magaun fiir d. new Histarie und Geographic (23 vols. 
4to, i 767“I793); also of Wochentl. Nachriehten von neuen 
Landkaften (Berlin, 1773-1787). His works on education enjoyed 
great repute. In bicwraphy he wrote a number of articles for 
the above-mentioned Magazine and a valuable collection of 
Beitfdge %ur Lebensgeschichte merkwurdiger Personen (6 vols., 
1783-1789), including an elaborate life of Frederick the Great. 

BUSENBAUM (or Busembaum), HERMANN (1600-1668), 
Jesuit theologian, was bom at Nottelen in Westphalia. He 
attained fame as a master of casuistry, and out of his lectures to 
students at (blogne grew his celebrated book MeduUa iheologiae 
moraliSy facili ac perspicm methodo resolvens casus conscieniiae 
(1645). The manual obtained a wide popularity and passed 
through over two hundred editions before 1776. Pierre Lacroix 
added considerably to its bulk, and editions in two folio volumes 
appeared in both Germany (1710-1714) and France (1729)- 
In these sections on murder and especially on regicide were much 
amplified, and in connexion with Damien’s attempt on the life 
of Louis XV. the book was severely handled by the parlenient 
of Paris. At Toulouse in 1757, though the offending sections 
were repudiated by the heads of the Jesuit colleges, the Medtdla 
was publicly burned, and the episode undoubtedly led the way 
to the due de Choiseul’s attack on the society. Busenbaum 
also wrote a book on the ascetic life, Lilium inter spinas. He 
became rector of the Jesuit college at Hildesheim and then at 
Munster, where he died on the 31st of January 1668, being at 
the time father-confessor to Bishop Bernard of Galen. 

BUSH, (i) (A word common to many European languages, 
meaning “ a wood,” cf. the Ger. Busch, Fr. bois, Ital, bosco, and 
the med. lAt. boscus), a shrub or group of shrubs, especially of 
those plants whose branches grow low and thick. Collectively 
“ the bush ” is used in British colonies, particularly in Australasia 
and South Africa, for the tract of country covered with brush- 
wood not yet cleared for cultivation. From the custom of hang- 
ing a bush as a sign outside a tavern comes the proverb ** Good 
wine needs no bush.” (2) (From a Teutonic word meaning 
** a box,” cf. the Ger. Rad 4 uchse, a wheel box, and the termina- 
tion of ” blunderbuss ” and ” arquebus ” ; the derivation from 
the Fr. bouche, a mouth, is not correct), a lining frequently 
inserted in the bearings of machinery. V^en a shaft and the 
bearing in which it rotates are made of the same metal, the two 
surfaces are in certain cases apt to ” seize ” and abrade each 
other. To prevent this, bushes of some dissimilar metal are 
employed ; thus a shaft of mild steel or wrought iron may be 
made to run in hard cast steel, cast iron, bronze or Babbitt 
metal. The last, having a low melting point, may be cast alx)iit 
the shaft for which it is to form a bearing. 

BUSHBUCK (Boschbok), the South African name of a medium- 
sized red antelope(^.t;.),marked with white line.s and spots, belong- 
ing to a local race of a widely 
spread species, Tragelaphus 
scriptus. The males alone have 
rather small, spirally twisted 
horns. Tliere are several allied 
species, sometimes known as 
harnessed antelopes, which are 
of a larger size. Some of these 
such as the situtunga {T, 
spekei) have the hoofs elongated 
for walking on swampy ground, 
and hence have been separated 
as Limnoiragus. 

BU8HBL (from the 0 . Fr. boissiel, cf. med. Lat. busiellus, 
bustdluSy a little box), a dry measute of capacity, containing 
8 gaB^ttf or 4 pecks. It has been in use for measuring com, 
potat4Mi^'’&c., from a very early date ; the value varying locally 
and anth the irttcle measured. The ” imf^ial bushel,*” legally 
eiteblished in Great Britain in 1836, contains 3318*193 cub. in., 
or |o tb of distilled water, determined at 63® F., with the baro- 
meter at 30 in. Previously, the standard bushel used was known 
la the ” Wmehester bushel,” so named from the standard being 
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kept in the town hall at Winchester ; it contained 3150*42 (^b. 
in. This standard is the basis of the bushel used in the United 
States and Canada ; but other ” bushels ” for use in connexion 
with certain commodities have been legalized in different states. 

BUSHIDO (Japanese for “ milita^-knight-ways ”), the un- 
written code of laws governing the lives of the nobles of Japan, 
equivalent to the European chivalry. Its maxims have been 
orally handed down, t^ether with a vast accumulation of 
traditional etiquette, the result of centuries of feudalism. Its 
inception is associated with the uprise of feudal institutions 
under Yoritomo, the first of the Shoguns, late in the 12th century, 
but bushido in an undeveloped form existed before then. The 
samurai or nobles of Japan entertained the highest respect for 
truth. ” A bushi has no second word ” was one of their mottoes. 
And their sense of honour was so high as to dictate suicide where 
it was offended. 

See inazo Nitobc, Bushido : The Soul of Japan (1903) ; al.so 
Japan : Army, 

BU8HIRE, or Bander Bushire, a town of Persia, on the 
northern shore of the Persian Gulf, in 28° 59' N., 50® 49' E. The 
name is pronounced Boosheer, and not Bew-shire, or Bus-hire ; 
modern Persians write it Bushehr and, yet mure incorrectly, 
Abushehr, and translate it as “ father of the city,” but it is 
most probably a contraction of Bokht-ardashir, the name given 
to the place by the first Sassanian monarch in the 3rd century. 
In a similar way Riv-ardashir, a few miles south of Bushire, 
has become Rishire (Keesheer). In the first half of the i8th 
century, when Bushire was an unimportant fishing vill^e, it 
was selected by Nadir Shah as the southern port of Persia and 
dockyard of the navy which he aspired to create in the Persian 
Gulf, and the British commercial factory of the East India 
Company, established at Gombrun, the modern Bander Abbasi, 
was transferred to it in 1759. At the beginning of the 19th 
century it had a population of 6000 to 8000, and it is now the 
most important port in the Persian Gulf, with a population of 
about 25,000. It used to be under the government of Fars, but is 
(since about 1892) the seat of the governor of the Persian Gulf 
ports, who is responsible to the central government, and has under 
his jurisdiction the principal ports of the Gulf and their depend- 
encies. The town, which is of a triangular form, occupie.s the 
northern extremity of a peninsula ii m. long and 4 broad, and 
is encircled by the sea on all sides except the south. It is fortified 
on the land side by a wall with 12 round towers. The houses 
being mostly built of a white conglomerate stone of shells and 
coral which forms the peniasula, gives the city when viewed from 
a distance a clean and handsome appearance, but on closer 
inspection the streets are found to be very narrow, irregular, 
ill-paved and filthy. Almost the only decent buildings are the 
governor’s palace, the British residency and the houses of some 
well-to-do merchants. The sea immediately east of the town 
has a considerable depth, but its navigation is impeded by sand- 
banks and a bar north and west of the town, which can be passed 
only by vessels drawing not more than 9 ft. of water, except 
at .spring tides, when there is a rise of from 8 to 10 ft. Vessels 
drawing more than 9 ft. must anchor fn the roads miles away to 
the west. The climate is very hot in the summer months and 
unhealthy. The water is very bad, and that fit for drinking 
requires to be brought from wells distant to 3 m. from the city 
wall. 

Bushire carries on a considerable trade, particularly with 
India, Java and Arabia. Its principal imports are cotton and 
woollen goods, yarn, metals, sugar, coffee, tea, spices, cashmere 
shawls, icc.y and its principal exports opium, wool, carpets, 
horses, grain, dyes and gums, tobacco, rosewater, &c. The 
importance of Bushire has much increased since about 1862. It 
is now not only the headquarters of the English naval squadron 
in the Persian Gulf, and the land terminus of the Indo-European 
tele^ph, but it also forms the chief station in the Gulf of the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Gnnpany, which runs its 
vessels weekly between Bombay and Basra. Consulates of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia and Turkey and several 
European mercantile houses are established at Bushire, and 
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natwiti^tandiiig the drawbacks of bad roads to the interior, 
insufficient and precanous means of transport, and want of 
security, the annual value of the Bushire tr^ since 1890 
averaged about £1,500,900 (one-third being for exports, two- 
thirds for imports), and over twc^thirds of this was British. 
Of the 278,000 tons of shipping which entered the port in 1905, 
244,000 were British. 

Durir^ the war with Persia (1856-57) Bushire surrendered 
to a British foi^ and remained in British occupation for some 
months. At Rishire, some miles south of Bushire and near the 
summer qu^ters of the British resident and the British tele- 
graph buildings, there are extensive ruins among which bricks 
with cuneiform inscriptions have been found, showing that the 
place was a very old Elamite settlement. (A. H.-S.) 

BUSHMEN, OF Bosjesmans, a people of South Africa, so 
named by the British and Dutch colonists of the Cape. They 
often call themselves Saan [Sing. 5 <f], but this appears to be 
the Hottentot name. If they have a national name it is A/tuot, 
probably “ small man,” the title of one group. This Khuai has, 
however, been translated as the Bushman word for tablier 
if^piten (see below), adopted as the racial name because that 
malformation is one of their physical characteristics. The 
Kaffirs call them Abatwa, the Bechuana Masarwa (Maseroa). 
There is little reason to doubt that they constitute the aboriginal 
element of the population of South Africa, and indications of 
their former pre.sence have been found as far north at least as the 
Nyasa and Tanganyika basins. “ It would seem,” writes Sir 
H. H. Johnston {British Central Africa, p. 52), “ as if the earliest 
known race of man inhabiting what is now British Central Africa 
was akin to the Bushman-Hottentot type of negro. Rounded 
stones with a hole through the centre, similar to those which 
are used by the Bushmen in the south for weighting their digging- 
sticks (the graaf stock of the Boers), have been found at the south 
end of Lake Tanganyika.” The dirty yellow colour of the Bush- 
men, their slightly slanting eyes and prominent cheek-bones had 
induced early anthropologists to dwell on their resemblance to 
the Mongolian races. This similarity has been now recognized 
as quite supierhcial. More recently a connexion has been traced 
Ijetween the Bushmen and the fygmy peoples inhabiting the 
forests of Central Africa. Though the matter cannot be regarded 
as definitely settled, the latest researches rather tend to discredit 
this view. In fact it would appear that the two peoples have 
little in common save diminutive proportions and a nomadic 
and predatory form of existence. Owing to the discovery of 
steatopygous figurines in Egyptian graves, a theory has been 
advanced that the Egyptians of the early dynasties were of the 
same primitive pygmy negroid stock as the Bushmen. But this 
Is highly speculative. The physical characteristics of Egyptian 
skulls have nothing of the Bushman in them. Of the primitive 
pygmy negroid stock the Hottentots {q.v.), once considered the 
parent family, are now regarded as an offshoot of mixed Bantu- 
Bushman blood from the main Bushman race. 

It seems probable that the Bushmen must be regarded as 
having extended considerably to the north of the area occupied 
by them within the memory of white men. Evidence has been 
produced of the presence of a belated Hottentot or Hottentot- 
Bushman group as far north as the district between Kilimanjaro 
and Victoria Nyanza. They were probably driven south by the 
Bantu tribes, who eventually outflanked them and confined them 
to the less fertile tracts of country. Before the arrival of 
Europeans in South Africa the Bushman race appears to have 
been, what it so essentially is to-day, a nomadic race living in 
widely scattered groups. Tbe area in which the Bushmen are 
now found sporadically may be defined as extending from the 
inner ranges of the mountiuns of Cape Colony, through the central 
Kalahari desert to near Lake Ngami, and thence north-westward 
to the districts about the Ovambo river north of Damaraland. 
In short, they have been driven by European and Kafl^ encroach- 
ments into the most barren regions of South Africa. A few 
remain in the more inaccessible parts of the Drakensberg range 
about the sources of the Vaal. Only in one or two districts are 
they found in large numbers, chiefly in Great Bushman Land 


towards the Orange river. A regularly planned and wholesale 
destruction of the Bushmen on &e borders of Cape Colony in 
the earlier years of European occupation reduced their numbers 
to a great extent ; but this cruel hunting of the Bushmen has 
ceased. In retaliation the Bushmen were long the scourge of the 
farms on the outer borders of the colony, xnwi^ raids on the 
cattle and driving them ofl in large numbers.. On the western 
side of the deserts they are generally at enmity wilh the Koranna 
Hottentots, but on the eastern border of the Kalahari they have 
to some extent fraternised with the earliest Bechuana migrants. 
Their language, which exists in several dialects, has jn common 
with Hottentot, but to a greater degree, the i^uliar sounds 
known as clicks.” The Hottentot language is more agjjlu- 
tinative, the Bushman more monosyllabic ; the former recognizes 
a gender in names, the latter does not ; the Hottentots form 
the plural by a suffix, the Bushmen by repetition of the name ; 
the former count up to twenty, the latter can only number two, 
all above that being “ many.” F. C. Selous records that Koranna 
Hottentots wore able to converse fluently with the Bushmen of 
Bechuanaland. 

The most striking feature of the Bushman’s physique is 
shortness of stature. Gustav Fritsch in 1863-1866 found the 
average height of six grown men to be 4 ft. p in. Earlier, but 
less trustworthy, measurements make them still shorter. Among 
150 measured by Sir John Barrow during the first British 
occupation of Cape Colony the tallest man was 4 ft. 9 in., the 
tallest woman 4 ft. 4 in. The Bushmen living in Bechuanaland 
measured by Selous in the last quarter of the 19th century were, 
however, found to be of nearly average height. Few persons 
were below 5 ft. ; 5 ft. 4 in. was common, and individuals of 
even 6 ft. were not unknown. No great difference in height 
appears to exist between men and women. Fritsch’s avei^e 
from five Bushman women was one-sixth of an inch more than 
for the men. The Bushmen, as already stated, are of a dirty 
yellow colour, and of generally unattractive countenance. The 
skull is long and low, the cheek-bones large and prominent. 
The eyes are deeply set and crafty in expression. The note is 
small and depressed, the mouth wide with moderately everted 
lips, and the jaws project. The teeth are not like badly cut ivory, 
as in Bantu, but regular and of a mother-of-pearl appearance. 
In general build the Bushman is slim and lean almost to emacia- 
tion. Even the children show little of the round outlines of 
youth. The amount of fat under the skin in both sexes is 
remarkably small ; hence the skin is as dry as leather and falls 
into strong folds around the stomach and at the joints. 
fetor of the skin, so characteristic of the negro, is not found in 
the Bushman. The hair is weak in growth, in age it becomes 
grey, but baldness is rare. Bushmen have little body-hair and 
that of a weak stubbly nature, and none of the fine down usual 
on most skins. On the face there is usually only a scanty 
moustache. A hollowed back and protruding stomach are 
frequent characteristics of their figure, but many of them are 
well proportioned, all being active and capable of enduring 
great privations and fatigue. Considerable steatopygy often 
exists among the women, who share with the Hottentot women 
the extraordinary prolongation of the nymphae which is often 
called ” the Hottentot apron ” or tahlier. Northward tlie 
Bushmen appear to improve both in general condition and in 
stature, probably owing to a tinge of Bantu blood. The Bush- 
man’s clothing is scanty : a tnangular piece of skin, passed 
between the l^s and fastened round the waist with a string, is 
often all that is worn. Many men, however, and nearly all the 
women, wear the kaross, a kind of pelisse of skins sewn together, 
which is UMd at night as a wrap. The bodies of both sexes are 
smeared with a native ointment, buchu, which, aided by accre- 
tions of dust and dirt, soon forms a coating like a rind. Men a^ 
women often wear sandals of hide or plaitra bast. Tbgy are fond 
of ornament, and decorate the arms, neck and legs with bea^, 
iron or copper rings, teeth, hoofs, horns and sheUs, while they 
stick feathers or hares’ tails in the hair. The women sometimes 
stain their faces with red pigment. They carry tobacco in goats’ 
horns or in the shell of a hum tortoise, while mixes of ointment 
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or Amulets are hung round neck or waist. A jackal’s tail mounted 
on a stick serves the double purpose of fan and handkerchief. 
For dwellings in the plains they have low huts formed of reed 
mats, or occupy a hole in the earth ; in the mountain districts 
they make a shelter among the rocks by hanging mats on the 
windward side. Of household utensils they have none, except 
ostrich eggs, in which they carry water, and occasionally rough 
pots. For cooking his food the Bushman needs nothing but Are, 
which he obtains by rubbing hard and soft wood together. 

Bushmen do not possess cattle, and have no domestic animals 
except a few half-wild dogs, nor have they the smallest rudiments 
of agriculture. Living by hunting, they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the habits and movements of every kind of wild 
animal, following the antelope herds in their migrations. Their 
weapon is a bow made of a stout bough bent into a sharp curve. 
It is strung with twisted sinew. The arrow, which is neatly 
made of a reed, the thickness of a Anger, is bound with thread 
to prevent splitting, and notched at the end for the string. At 
the point is a head of bone, or stone with a quill barb ; iron 
arrow-blades obtained from the Bantu are also found. The 
arrow is usually 2 to 3 ft. long. The distance at which the 
Bushman can be sure of hitting is not great, about twenty paces. | 
The arrows are always coated with a gummy poisonous compound 
which kills even the largest animal in a few hours. The prepara- 
tion is something of a mystery, but its main ingredients appear | 
tobethemilky juice of the which is abundant 

in South Africa, or of the Euphorbia arhorescens, generally mixed 
with the venom of snakes or of a large black spider of the genus 
Mygale\ or the entrails of a very deadly caterpillar, called 
N’gwa or ’Kaa, are used alone. One authority states that the 
Bushmen of the western Kalahari use the juice of a chrysalis 
which they scrape out of the ground. From their use of these 
poisons the Bushmen are held in great dread by the neighbouring 
races. They carry, too, a club some ao in. long with a knob as 
big as a man’s Ast. Assegais and knives are rare. No Bush- 
man tribe south of Lake Ngami is said to carry spears. A 
rude implement, called by the Boers graaf stock or digging stick, 
consisting of a sharpened spike of hard wood over which a 
stone, ground to a circular form and perforated, is passed and 
secured by a wedge, forms part of the Bushman equipment. 
This is used by the women for uprooting the succulent tuberous 
roots of the several species of creeping plants of the desert, and 
in diggii^ pitfalls. These perforated stones have a special 
interest in indicating the former extension of the Bushmen, 
since they are found, as has been said, far beyond the area now 
occupied by them. The Bushmen arc famous as hunters, and 
actually run down many kinds of game. Living a life of 
periodical starvation, they spend days at a time in search of 
food, upon which when found they feed so gluttonously that it 
is said Ave of them will eat a whole zebra in a few hours. They 
eat practically anything. The meat is but half cooked, and game 
is often not completely drawn. The Bushman eats raw such 
insets as lice and ants, the eggs of the latter being regarded as 
a great delicacy. In hard times they eat lizards, snakes, frogs, 
worms and caterpillars. Honey they relish, and for vegetables 
devour bulbs and roots. Like the Hottentot, the Bushman is 
a great smoker. 

^e disposition of the Bushman has been much maligned ; 
the cruelty which has been attributed to him is the natural 
result of equal brutalities practised upon him by the other 
natives and the early European settlers. He is a passionate 
lover of freedom, and, like many other primitive people, lives 
only for the moment. Unlike the Hottentot he has never 
willingly become a slave, and will Aght to the last for his personal 
liberty. He has been described as the *' anarchist of South 
Africa.*’ Still, when he becomes a servant, he is usually trust- 
worthy. His courage is remarkable, and Fritsch was told by 
residents who were well qualiAed to .speak that supported by a 
dozen Bushmen they would not be ateaid of a hundred Kaffirs. 
Die terror inspired by the Bushmen has indeed had an effect in 
the deforestation of parts of Cape Colony, for the colonists, to 
guiml against stealthy attacks, cut down all the bush for round 


I their holdings. Mission-work among the Bushmen has been 
I singularly unsuccessful. But in spite of his savage nature, the 
I Bushman is intelligent. He is quick*witted, and has the gift 
of imitating extraordinarily well theories of bird and beast. 
He is musical, too, and makes a rough instrument out of a gourd 
and one or more strings. He is fond of dancing ; besides the 
ordinary dances are the special dances at certain stages of the 
moon, &c. One of the most interesting facts about the Bushman 
is his possession of a remarkable delight in graphic illustration ; 
the ro^ of the mountains of Cape Colony and of the Drakens- 
berg and the walls of caves anciently inhabited by them have 
many examples of Bushman drawings of men, women, children 
and animals characteristically sketched. Dieir designs are 
partly painted on rock, with four colours, white, black, red and 
yellow ochre, partly engraved in soft sandstone, partly chiselled 
in hard stone. Rings, crosses and other signs drawn in blue 
pigment on some of the rocks, and believed to be one or two 
centuries old, have given rise to the erroneous speculation that 
these may be remains of a hieroglyphic writing. A discovery 
of drawings of men and women with antelope heads was made 
in the recesses of the Drakensberg in 1873 (}. M. Orpen in Cape 
Monthly MagoAtney July 1874). A few years later Selous dis- 
covered similar ro<^-paintin^ in Mashonaland and Manicaland. 

Little is known of the family life of the Bushmen. Marriage 
is a matter merely of offer and acceptance ratiAed by a feast. 
Among some tribes the youth must prove himself an expert 
hunter. Nothing is known of the laws of inheritance. The 
avoidance of parents-in-law, so marked among KaiArs, is found 
among Bushmen. Murder, adultery, rape and robbery are 
offences against their code of morals. As among other African 
tribes the social position of the women is low. They are beasts 
of burden, carrying the children and the family property on the 
journeys, and doing all the work at the halting-place. It is their 
duty also to keep the encampment supplied with water, no 
matter how far it has to be carried. The Bushman mother is 
devoted to her children, who, though suckled for a long time, 
yet are fed within the Arst few days after birth upon chewed 
roots and meat, and taught to chew tobacco at a very early age. 
The child’s head is often protected from the sun by a plaited 
shade of ostrich feathers. There is practically no tribal organiza- 
tion. Individual families at times join together and appoint a 
chief, but the arrangement is never more Uian temporary. The 
Bushmen have no concrete idea of a God, but believe in evil 
spirits and supernatural interference with man’s life. All 
Bushmen carry amulets, and there are indications of totemism 
in their refusal to eat certain foods. Thus one group will not 
eat goat’s Aesh, though the animal is the commonest in their 
district. Others reverence antelopes or even the caterpillar 
N’gwa. The Bushman cuts off the joints of the Angers as a sign 
of mourning and sometimes, it seems, as an act of repentance. 
Traces of a belief in continued existence after death are seen in 
the cairns of stone thrown on the graves of chiefs. Evil spirits 
are supposed to hide beneath these sepulchral mounds, and the 
Bushman thinks that if he does not throw his stone on the 
mounds the spirits will twist his neck. The whole family deserts 
the place where any one has died, after raising a pile of stones. 
The corpse’s head is anointed, then it is smoke-dried and laid in 
the grave at full length, stones or earth being piled on it. 
There is a Bushman belief that the sun will rise later if the dead 
are not buried with their faces to the east. Weapons and other 
Bushman treasures are buried with the dead, and the hut 
materials are burnt in the grave. 

The Bushmen have many animal myths, and a rich store 
of beast legends. The most prominent of the animat mytho- 
logical Agures is that of the mantis, around which a great cycle 
of myths has been formed. He and his wife have many names. 
Their adopted daughter is the porcupine. In the family history 
an ichneumon, an elephant, a monkey and an eland idl Agure. 
The Bushmen have also solar and lunar myths, and observe 
and name the stars. Canopus alone has Ave names. Some of the 
constellations have A^rative names. Thus they call Orion’s 
Belt ” three she-tortoises hanging on a stick,” a^ Castor and 
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Pollux the cow-elands.’* llie planets, too, have their names 
and myths, and some idea of the astonishing wealth of this 
Bushman folklore and oral literature may be formed from the 
fact that the materials tollected by Bleek and preserved in Sir 
George Grey’s library at C-ape Town form eighty -four stout 
MS. volumes of 3600 pages. They comprise myths, fables, 
legends and even poetry, with tales about the sun and moon, 
the stars, the crocodile and other animals ; legends of peoples 
who dwelt in the land before the Bushmen arrived from the 
north; songs, charms, and even prayers, or at least incanta- 
tions : histories, adventures of men and animals ; tribal customs, 
traditions, superstitions and genealogies. A most curious 
feature in Bushman folklore is the occurrence of the speeches 
of various animals, into which the relater of the legend intro- 
duces particular “ clicks,” supposed to be characteristic of the 
animals in whose mouths they are placed. 

Si’f G. \V, Stow, The Native Races of South Africa (London, 1905) : 
Mark Hutchinson, "Bushman Drawings," in Jour. Anthrop. Instxi.y 
1882, p. 464 ; Sir 11. H. Johnston, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 1883, 

6 463 . Dr H. Weicker, Archiv f. Anthrop. xvi. ; G. Bertin, " The 
ushmen and their l^guage," Jour. R. Asiat. Soc. xviii. part i. : 
Gustav Fritsclu Die Eineeborenen Siidafrikas (Breslau, 1872) ; 
W. H. I. Bleek, Bushman Folklore (1875) ; J. L. P. Erasmus, The 
Wild Bushman, MS. note (1899) ; F. C. Seloua, African Nature 
Notes and Reminiscences (1908), chap. xx. ; S. Passarge, Die Busch- 
manner de> Kalahari (Berlin. 1907). 

BUSHNELL, HORACE (1802-1876), American theologian, 
was born in the village of Bantam, township of Litchfield, 
Connecticut, on the 14th of April 1802. He graduated at Yale 
in 1827, was associate editor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce in 1828 1829, and in 1829 Itecame a tutor at Yale, Here 
he at first took up the study of law, but in 1831 he entered the 
theological department of Yale College, and in 1833 was ordained 
pastor of the North (Congregational church in Hartford, Conn., 
where he remained until 1859, when on account of long continued 
ill-health he resigned his pastorate. Thereafter he had no 
settled charge, but, until his death at Hartford on the 17th of 
February 1876, he occasionally preached and was diligently 
employed as an author. While in Olifornia in 1856, for the 
restoration of his health, he took an active interest in the organ- 
ization, at Oakland, of the college of California (chartered in 
1855 and merged in the university of California in 1869), the 
presidency of which he declined. As a preacher, Dr Bushnell 
was a man of remarkable power. Not a dramatic orator, he 
was in high degree original, thoughtful and impressive in the 
pulpit. His theological position may be said to have l)een one 
of qualified revolt against the Calvinistic orthodoxy of his day. 
He criticized prevailing conceptions of the Trinity, the atonement, 
conversion, and the relations of the natural and the supernatural. 
Above all, he broke with the prevalent view which regarded 
theology as essentially intellectual in its appeal and demonstrable 
by processes of exact logical deduction. To his thinking its 
proper basis is to be found in the feelings and intuitions of man’s 
spiritual nature. He had a vast influence upon theology in 
America, an influence not so much, possibly, in the direction of the 
modification of specific doctrines as in “ the impulse and tendency 
and general spirit which he imparted to theological thought.” 
Dr Munger’s estimate may be accepted, with reservations, as 
the true one : ” He was a theologian as Copernicus was an 
astronomer ; he changed the point of view, and thus not only 
changed everything, but pointed the way toward unity in 
theological thought. He was not exact, but he put God and man 
and the world into a relation that thought can accept while it 
goes on to state it more fully with ever growng knowledge. 
Other thinkers were moving in the same direction ; he led the 
movement in New England, and wrought out a great deliverance. 
It was a work of superb courage. Hardly a theologian in his 
denomination stood bv him, and nearly all pronounced against 
him.” Four of his books were of particular importance : 
Christian Nurture (1847), « virtuaUy opposed revival- 

ism and “ effectively turned the current of Cljristian thoi^;ht 
toward the young ; Nature and the Supernatural (1858), in 
which he discussed miracles and endeavoured to ” lift the 


natural into the supernatural” by emphasising the super* 
naturalness of man ; The Vicarious Sacrifice (18^), in which 
he contended for what has come to be known as moral 
view ” of the atonement in distinction from the ” governmental ” 
and the penal ” or ” satisfaction ” theories ; and Gad in 
Christ (1849) (with an introductory “ Dissertation on Language 
as related to Thought ”), in which he expressed, it was charged, 
heretical views as to the Trinity, holding, among other things, 
that the Godhead is ” instrumentally three — ^three ^ply as 
related to our finite apprehension, and the communication of 
(jod’s incommunicable nature.” Attempts, indeed, were made 
to bring him to trial, but they were unsuccessful; and in 1852 
his church unanimously withdrew from the local consociation,” 
thus removing any possibility of further action against him. 
To his critics Bushnell formally replied by writing -CAfirt in 
Theology (1851), in which he employs the important argument 
that spiritual facts can be expressed only in approximate and 
poetical language, and concludes that an adequate dogmatic 
theology cannot exist. That he did not deny the divinity of 
Christ he proved in The Character of Jesus, forbidding his possible 
Classification with Men (1861). He also published Sermons for 
the New Life (1858); Christ and his Salvation (1864); ^orh 
and Play (1864) ; Moral Uses of Dark Things (1868) ; fVomen^s 
Suffrage, the Reform against Nature (1869) : Sermons on Living 
Subfecis (i 8 j 2) ; and Forgiveness and Law (1874). Dr Bushnell 
was greatly interested in the civic interests of Hartford, and was 
the chief agent in procuring the establishment of the public 
park named in his honour by that city. 

An edition o( his works, in eleven volumes, appeared in 1876- 
1881 ; and a further volume, gathered from his unpublished papers, 
as The SOint in Man : Sermons and Selections, in 1903. New editions 
of his Nature and the Supernatural, Sermons for the New Life, and 
Work and Play, were published the same year. A full bibliography, 
by Henry Barrett l.eamed, is appended to his Spirit in Man. Con- 
sult Mrs M. B. Cheney's Life and iMters of Horace Bushnell (New 
York, 1880 ; new edition, 1903). and Dr Theodore T. Munger’s Horace 
Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian (Baston, 1899) ; also a series of 
papers in the Minutes of the General Association of Connecticut 
{Bushnell Centenary) (Hartford, 1902). (W. Wr.) 

BO^IRI [Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad ibn Sa'id ul-BQsiri] (1211- 
1294), Arabian poet, lived in Egypt, where he wrote under the 
patronage of Ibn tJinna, the vizier. Hi.s poems seem to have 
been wholly on religious subjects. 'Fhe most famous of these 
is the so-called ” Poem of the Mantle.” It is entirely in praise 
of Mahomet, who cured the poet of paralysis by appearing to 
him in a dream and wrapping him in a mantle. The poem 
little literary value, lacing an imitation of Ka'b ibn Zuhair’i 
poem in praise of Mahomet, but its history has been unique 
(cf. 1 . Goldziher in Retme de Vhistoirc des religions, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 304 fl.). Even in the poet’s lifetime it was regarded os 
sacred. Up to the present time its verses are used m amulets ; 
it is employed in the lamentations for the dead ; it has been 
frequently edited and made the baisis for other poems, and new 
poems have been made by interpolating four or six lines after 
each line of the original. It has been published with English 
translation by Faizullabhai (Bombay, 1893), with French 
translation by R. Basset (Paris, 1894), with German trans- 
lation by C. A. Raifs (Vienna, i860), and in other languages 
elsewhere. 

For long list o) commentaries. &c.. cf. C. Brockelmann's Geseh. der 
Arab. LUteratur (Weimar. 1898), vol. i. pp, 264-267. (G. W. T.) 

BUSIRIS. in a Greek legend preserved in a fragment of 
Pherecydes, an Egyptian king, son of Poseidon and I^ssianassa, 
After Egypt had been afflicted for nine years with famine, 
Phrasing, a seer of Cyprus, arrived in Egypt and announced 
that the cessation of the famine would not place until a 
foreigner was yearly sacrificed to Zeus or Jupiter. Busiris com- 
menced by sacrificing the prophet, and continued the custom 
by offering a foreigner on the altar of the god. It fi here that 
Busiris enters into the circle of the myths and parerga of Heracles, 
who had arrived in Egypt from Libya, and was seiied and boui^ 
ready to be killed and offered at the altar of Zeus in Memphis. 
Heracles burst the bonds which bound him, and, seisbff his aub, 
slew Busiris with hb son Amphklainas and his herald Chilbm. 

iv. 28 a 
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This exploit is often represented on vmc paintings from the 6th 
century B.c, and onwards, the Egyptian monarch and his com- 
panions being represented as negroes, and the legend is referred 
to by Herodotus and later writers. Although some of the Greek 
writers made Busiris an Egyptian king and a successor of Menes, 
about the sixtieth of the senes, and the builder of Thebes, those 
better informed by the Egyptians rejected him altogether. 
Various esoterical explanations were given of the myth, and the 
name not found as a king was recognized as that of the 
tomb of Osiris. Busiris is here probably an earlier and less 
accurate Graecism than Osiris for the name of the Egyptian god 
Usiri, like Bubastis, Buto, for the goddesses Ubasti and Uto. 
Busiris, Bubastis, Buto, more strictly represent Pusiri, Pubasti, 
Puto, cities sacred to these divinities. All three were situated 
in the Delta, and would be amongst the first known to the 
(rreeks. All shrines of Osiris were called P-usiri, but the principal 
city of the name was in the centre of the Delta, capital of the 
gth (Busirite) noine of I.ower Egypt ; another one near Memphis 
(now Abusir) may have helped the formation of the legend in 
that quarter. The name Busiris in this legend may have been 
caught up merely at random by the early Greeks, or they may 
have vaguely connected their legend with the Egyptian myth 
of the slaying of Osiris (as king of Egypt) by his mighty brother 
Seth, who was in certain aspects a patron of foreigners. Phrasius, 
Chalbes and Epaphus (for the grandfather of Busiris) are all 
explicable as Graecized Egyptian names, but other names in the 
legend are purely Greek. The sacrifice of foreign prisoners 
before a god, a regular scene on temple walls, is perhaps only 
symbolical, at any rate for the later days of Egyptian histor\\ 
but foreign intruders must often have suffered rude treatment 
at the hands of the Egyptians, in spite of the generally mild 
character of the latter. 

See H. V. Ciartringon. in Pauly- Wiasowa, Realencyclofxtdifi, for the 
evidence from the side of classical archac'ology. (F. Lh. G.) 

BUSK, GEORGE (1807-1886), British .surgeon, zoologist and 
palaeontologist, son of Robert Busk, merchant of St Petersburg, 
was bom in that city on the 12th of August 1807. He studied 
surgery in London, at both St Thomas’s and St Bartholomew’s 
hospitals, and was an excellent operator. He was appointed 
as.sistant-Riirge()n to the Greenwich hospital in 1832, and served 
as naval surgeon first in the Grampus, and afterwards for many 
years in the Dreadnought ; during this period he made important 
observations on cholera and on scurvy. In 1855 he retired from 
service and settled in London, where he devoted himself mainly 
to the study of zoology and palaeontology. As early as 1842 
he had assisted in editing the Microscopical Journal ; and later 
he edited the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science (1853- 
i868) and the Natural History Review (1861-1865). From 1856 
to 1859 he was Hunterian professor of comparative anatomy 
and physiology in the Royal College of Surgeons, and he became 
president of the college in 1871. He was elected F.R.S. in 1850, 
and was an active member of the Linnean, Geological and other 
societies, and president of the Anthropological Institute (1873- 
1874) ; he received the Royal Society ’.s Royal medal and the 
Creological Society’s Wollaston and Lyell medals. Early in life 
he became the leading authority on the Polyzoa ; and later the 
vertebrate remains from caverns and river-deposits occupied his 
attention. He was a patient and cautious investigator, full of 
knowledge, and unaffectedly simple in character. He died in 
London on the loth of August 1886. 

BU8KEN-HUBT, OOMRAD (i826>i886), Dutch literary critic, 
was bom at the Hague on the 28th of December 1826. He was 
trained for the Church, and, after studying at Geneva and 
I^usanne, was appointed pastor of the Walloon chapel in 
Haarlem in 1851. In 1863 conscientious scruples obliged him to 
resign his charge, and Busken-Huet, after attempting journalism, 
went out to Java in 1868 as the editor of.a newspaper. Before 
this time, however, he had begun his career as a polemical man 
of letters, although it was not until 1872 that he was made 
fan^s by the first series of his LiUrary Fantasies, a title under 
which he mdually gathered in successive volumes all that was 
most durrae in his work as a critic. His one novel, Lidewijde, 
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was written under strong French influences. Returning from 
the East Indies, Busken-Huet settled for the remainder of hki 
life in Paris, where he died in April 1886. For the last quarter 
of a century he had been the ackncnvledged dictator in all 
questions of Dutch literary taste. Perfectly honest, desirous 
to be sympathetic, widely read, and devoid of all sectarian 
obstinacy, Busken-Huet introduced into Holla’nd the light and 
air of Europe. He made it his business to break down the 
narrow prejudices and the still narrower self-satisfaction of his 
countrymen, without endangering his influence by a mere effusion 
of paradox. He was a brilliant writer, who would have been 
admired in any language, but whose appearance in a literature 
.so stiff and dead as that of Holland in the ’fifties was dazzling 
enough to produce a sort of awe and stupefaction. The post- 
humous correspondence of Busken-Huet has been published, 
and adds to our impression of the vitality and versatility of his 
mind. (E. G.) 

BUSKIN (a word of uncertain origin, existing in many European 
languages, as Fr. brousequtn, Ital. horzaccktno, Dutch hrozeken, 
and Span, borcegui), a half-boot or high shoe strapped under the 
ankle, and protecting the shins ; especiiilly the thick-soled boot 
or cothurnus in the ancient Athenian tragedy, used to increase 
the stature of the actors, as opposed to the soccus, “ sork,” the 
light shoe of comedy. The term is thus often used figuratively 
of a tragic style. 

BUSLAEV, FEDOR IVANOVICH (1818-1898), Russian 
author and philologist, was born on the 13th of April 1818 at 
Kerensk, where his father was secretary of the district tribunal. 
He was educated at Penza and Moscow University. At the end 
of his academical course, 1838, he accompanied the family of 
Count S. G. Strogonov on a tour through Italy, Germany and 
France, occupying himself principally with the study of classical 
antiquities. On his return he was appointed assistant professor 
of Russian literature at the university of Moscow. A study of 
Jacob Grimm’s great dictionary had already directed the atten- 
tion of the young professor to the historical development of the 
Russian language, and the fruit of his studies was the book 
On the Teaching of the National Language (Moscow, 1 844 and 1867), 
which even now has its value. In 1848 he produced his work 
On the Influence of Christianity on the Slavonic Language, which, 
though subsequently superseded by Franz von Miklosich’s 
Christliche Terminologie, is still one of the most striking dis- 
sertations on the development of the Slavonic languages. In 
this work Buslaev proves that long before the age of Cyril and 
Methodius the Slavonic langu^es had been subject to ('hristian 
influences. In 1855 he published Palaeographical and Philo- 
logical Materials for the History of the Slavonic Alphabets, and in 
1858 Essay Unvards an Historical Grammar of the Russian Tongue, 
which, despite some trivial defects, is still a standard work, 
abounding with rich material for students, carefully collected 
from an immense quantity of ancient records and monuments. 
In close connexion with this work is his Historical Chrestomathy 
of the Church-Slavonic and Old Russian Tongues (Mo.scow, 1861). 
Buslaev also interested himself in Russian popular poetry and 
old Russian art, and the result of his' labours is enshrined in 
Historical Sketches of Russian Poptdnr Literature and Art (St 
Petersburg, 1861), a very valuable collection of articles and 
monographs, in which the author shows himself a worthy and 
faithful disciple of Grimm. His Popular Poetry (Si Petersburg, 
1887) is a valuable supplement to the Sketches, In 1881 he was 
appointed professor of Russian literature at Moscow, and three 
years later published his Annotated Apocalypse with an atlas of 
400 plates, illustrative of ancient Russian art. 

See S. D. Sheremetev, Memoir of F. /. Buslaev (Moscow. 1899). 

(R. N. B.) 

BUSS, FRANCES MARY (1827-1894), English schoolmistress, 
was bom in London in 1827, the daughter of the painter-etcher 
R. W. Buss, one of the original illustrators of Pickmch, She 
was educated at a school in Camden Town, and continued there 
as a teacher, but soon joined her mother in keeping a school in 
Kentish Town. In 1848 she was one of the original attendants 
at lectures at the new Queen’s College for Ladies. In 1850 her 
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ichool was moved to Camden Street, and under its new name 
of the North London Collegiate School for Ladies it rapidly 
increased in numbers and reputation. In 1864 Miss Buss gave 
evidence before the Schools Inquiry Commission, and in its 
report her school was singled out for exceptional commendation. 
Indeed, under her influence, what was then pioneer work of the 
highest importance had been done to put the education of girls 
on a proper intellectual footing. Shortly afterwards the Brewers* 
Company and the Clbthworkers’ Company provided funds by 
which the existing North London Collegiate School was rehoused 
and a Camden School for Girls founded, and both were endowed 
under a new scheme, Miss Buss continuing to be principal of the 
former. She and Miss Beale of Cheltenham became famous as 
the chief leaders in this brunch of the reformed educational 
movement ; she played an active part in promoting the success 
of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, encouraging the con- 
nexion of the girls’ schools with the university standard by 
examinations, working for the establishment of women’s 
colleges, and improving the training of teachers ; and her ener- 
getic personality was a potent force among her pupils and 
colleagues. She died in l.ondon on the 24th of Decemto 1894. 

BUSSA, a t(jwn in the British protectorate of Northern Nigeria, 
on the west bank of the Niger, in 10° g' N., 4° 40' E. It is situated 
just above the rapids which mark the limit of navigability of the 
Niger by steamer from the sea. Here in t8o6 Mungo Park, in 
his second expedition to trace the course of the Niger, wasattacked 
by the inhabitants, and drowned while endeavouring to escape. 
During 1894-1898 its possessitin was disputed by Great Britain 
and France, the last-named country acknowledging by the 
convention of June 1898 the British claim, which carried with it 
the control of the lower Niger. It is now the capital of northern 
Borgu (see Nigeria, and Borgu). 

BUSSACO (or Busaco), SERRA DE, a mountain range on the 
frontiers of the Avciro, Coimbra, and Vizeu districts of Portugal, 
formerly included in the province of Beira. The highest point 
in the range is the Ponta de Bussaco (1795 ft.), which commands a 
magnificent view over the Serra da Estrella, the Mondego valley 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Luso (pop. i66j), a village celebrated 
for its hot mineral springs, is the nearest railway station, on the 
Guarda-Figueira da Foz line, which skirts the northern slopes 
of the Serra. Towards the close of the 19th century the Serra 
de Bussaco became one of the regular halting-places for foreign, 
and especially for British, tourists, on the overland route between 
Lisbon and Oporto. Its hotel, built in the Manoellian style — 
a blend of Moorish and Gothic — encloses the buildings of a 
secularized Carmelite monastery, founded in 1268. The convent 
woods, now a royal domain, have long been famous for their 
cypress, plane, evergreen oak, cork and other forest trees, many 
of which have stood for centuries and attained an immense size. 
A bull of Pope Gregory XV. (1623)^ anathematizing trespassers 
and forbidding women to approach, is inscribed on a tablet at the 
main entrance ; another bull, of Urban VIII. (1643), threatens 
with excommunication any person harming the trees. In 1873 
a monument was erected, on the southern slopes of the Serra, 
to commemorate the battle of Bussaco, in which the French, 
under Marshal Mass^na, were defeated by the British and Portu- 
guese, under Lord Wellington, on the 27th of September 1810. 

BUSSY, ROGER DE RABUTIN, Comte de (1618-1693), 
commonly known as Bussv-Rabutin, French njemoir-writer, 
was bom on the 13th of April 1618 at Epiry, near Autun. He 
represented a family of distinction in Burgundy (see SAvignA, 
Madame de), and his father, L6onor de Rabutin, was lieutenant- 
general of the province of Nivemais. Roger was the third son, 
but by the death of his elder brothers became the representative 
of the family. He entered the army when he was only sixteen 
and fought through several campaigns, succeeding his fath^ 
in the office of mestre de camp. He tells us himself that his 
two ambitions were to become “ honnftte homme” and to 
distinguish himself in arms, but the luck was against him. In 
1641 he was sent to the Bos^e by Richelieu for some months as 
a punishment for neglect of his duties in his pursuit of gallantry. 
In 1643 married a cousin, Gabrielle de Toulongeon, and for 
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a short time he left the army. But in 1645 succeeded to bis 
father’s position in the Nivemais, and served under Cond 4 in 
Catalonia. His wife died in 1646, and he became more notorious 
than ever by an attempt to abduct Mi^ame de Miramion, a ridi 
widow. This affair was with some difficulty settled by a con- 
.siderable payment on Bussy’s part, and he afterwards married 
Louise de Rouville. When Cond6 joined the party of the 
Fronde, Bussy joined him, but a fancied slight on the part of the 
prince finally decided him for the royal side. He fought with 
some distinction both in the civil war and on foreign service, and 
buying the commission of mestre de camp in 1655, be went to 
serve under Turenne in Flanders. He served there for several 
campaigns and distinguished himself at the battle of the Dunes 
and elsewhere ; but he did not get on well with his general, 
and his quarrelsome disposition, his overweening vanity and 
his habit of composing libellous chansons made him eventually 
the enemy of most persons of position both in the army and at 
court. In the year 1650 he fell into disgrace for having taken 
jmrt in an orgy at Roissy near Parb during Holy Week, which 
caused great scandal. Bussy was ordered to retire to his estates, 
and beguiled his enforced leisure by composing, for the amuse- 
ment of his mistres.s, Madame de Montglas, hb famous Histoire 
amour eusc des Gatdes. This book, a series of sketches of the 
intrigues of the chief ladies of the court, witty enough, but still 
more ill-natured, circulated freely in manuscript, and had 
numerous spurious sequels. It was said that Bussy had not 
spared the reputation of Madame, and the king, angry at the 
( report, was not appeased when Bussy sent him a copy of the 
book to disprove the scandal. He was sent to the Bastille on the 
17th of April 1665, where he remained for more than a year, and 
he was only liberated on condition of retiring to bis estates, 
where he lived in exile for seventeen years. Bussy felt the 
disgrace keenly, but still bitterer was the enforced close of hb 
militarj^ career. In 1682 he was allowed to revisit the court, 
i)ut the coldness of his reception there made hb provincial exile 
seem preferable, and he returned to Burgundy, where he died on 
the gth of April 1693. 

The Histoire amour euse is in its most striking passages adapted 
from Petronius, and, except in a few portraits, its attraction* 
arc chiefly those of the scandalous chronicle. But his Mimoires, 
published after hb death, are extremely lively and characteristic, 
and have all the charm of a historical romance of the adventurous 
type. Hb voluminous correspondence yields in variety and 
interest to few collections of the kind, except that of Madame 
de S6vigne, who indeed is represented in it to a great extent, 
and whose letters first appeared in it. The literary and historical 
student, therefore, owes Bussy some thanks. 

The besl edition of the Histoire atnoureuse des Gaules is that of 
Paul Boiteau in the Bibliothdciue Elz^viricnnc* {3 vols., Paris, 1836- 
1859). The Mimoires {2 vols., 1857) and Corve^ondance (rt voTs., 
1858-1839} were edited by l.udovic Lalanne. Bussy wtote other 
things, of winch the most important, bis Genealogy of the HabuHn 
Family, remained in MS. till 1867, while his Considiraliotis sur la 
guerre was first published in Dresden in 174b. He also wrote, for 
the uHp of his children, a series of biographies, in which his own life 
.serves a moral purpose. 

BUSTARD (corrupted from the Lat. Avis tarda, though the 
application of the epithet ^ is not easily understood), the largest 
Bntbh land-fowl, and the Otis tarda of Linnaeus, which formerly 
frequented the champaign parts of Great Britain from East 
Ixithian to Dorsetshire, but of which the native race b now 
extirpated. Its existence in the northern locality just named 
rests upon Sir Robert Sibbald's authority {circa 1684), and though 
Hector Boethius (1526) unmbtakably described it as an m- 
habitant of the Merse, no later writer than the former has adduced 
any evidence in favour of its Scottish domicile. The last ex- 
amples of the native race were probably two killed in 1838 near 
Swafiham, in Norfolk, a dbtrict in which for some years previ- 
ously a few hen-birds of the species, the remnant of a plentiful 
stock, had maintained their exbtence, though no cock-bird had 
latterly been known to bear them company. In Suffolk, where 
the neighbourhood of Icklingham formed its chief haunt, an 

^ It may be open to doubt whether farda it here an adjective. 
Seveiml of the me^val naturmltsti used it as a substantive. 
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end c&rae to the race in 1832 ; on the wolds of Yorkshire about 
1826, or perhaps a little later ; and on those of Lincolnshire 
about the same time. Of Wiltshire, George Montagu, author 
of an OtnitholoficdL Dictionary, writing in 1813, says that none 
had been seen in their favourite haunts on Salisbury Plain for 
the last two or three years. In Dorsetshire there is no evidence 
of an indigenous example having occurred since that date, nor 
in Hampshire nor Sussex since the opening of the 19th centuiy. 
From other English counties, as Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire 
and Berkshire, it disappeared without note being taken of the 
event, and the dire<'l cause or causes of its extermination can 
only be inferred from what, on testimony cited by Henry Steven- 
son of Norfolk, ii. pp. 1-42), is known to have led to the 

same result in Norfolk and Suffolk. In the latter the extension 
of plantations rendered the rountr>^ unfitted for a bird whose 
shy nature could not brook the growth of covert that might 
shelter a foe, and in the former the introduction of improved 
agricultural implements, notably the corn-drill and the horse-hoe, 
led to the discoverx' and generally the destruction of every nest, 
for the bird’s chosen breeding-place was in wide fields— “ brecks,” 
as they are locally called — of winter-corn. Since the extirpa- 
tion of the native race the bu.stard is known to Great Britain 
only by occasional wanderers, straying most likely from the open 
country of Champagne or Saxony, and occurring in one part 
or another of the United Kingdom some two or three times every 
three or four years, and chiefly in midwinter. 

An adult male will measure nearly 4 ft. from the tip of the bill 
to the end of the tail, and its wings have an expanse of 8 ft. or 
more, - -its weight varying (possibly through age) from 22 to 32 lb. 
This last was that of one which was recorded by the younger 
Naumann, the best biographer of the bird {Vo^el Deutschlands, 
vii. p. 12), who, however, stated in 1834 that he was assured of 
the former existence of examples which had attained the weight 
of 35 or 38 lb. The female is considerably smaller. Compared 
with most other birds frequenting open places, the bustard has 
disproportionately short legs, yet the bulk of its Iwdy renders 
it a conspicuous and stately object, and when on the wing, to 
which it readily takes, its flight is powerful and sustained. The 
bill is of moderate length, but, owing to th(^ c.xccedingly flat head 
of the bird, appears longer than it really is. The neck, especially 
of the male in the breeding-season, is thick, and the tail, in the 
same sex at that time of year, is generally carried in an upright 
position, being, however, in the paroxysms of courtship turned 
forwards, while the head and neck are simultaneously reverted 
along the back, the wings are lowered, and their shorter feathers 
erec'ted. In this posture, which has been admirably portrayed 
by Joseph Wolf {Zool. Sketches, pi. 45), the bird presents a very 
strange appearance, for the tail, head and neck are almost 
buried amid the upstanding feathers before named, and the 
breast is protruded to a remarkable extent. The bustard is of a 
pale grey on the neck and white beneath, but the back is beauti- 
fully barred with russet and black, while in the male a band of 
deep tawny -brown — in some examples approaching a claret- 
colour -descends from either shoulder and forms a broad gorget 
on the breast. The secondaries and greater wing-coverts are 
white, contrasting vividly, its the bird flies, with the black 
primaries. Both sexes have the ear-coverts somewhat elongated 
— whence doubtless is derived the name Otis (Gr. cuTiy)— and 
the male is adorned with a tuft of long, white, bri.stly plumes, 
springing from each side of the base of the mandible. The food 
of the bustard consists of almost any of the plants natural to the 
open country it loves, but in winter it will readily forage on those 
which are grown by man, and especially coleseed and similar 
green crops. To this vegetable diet much animal matter is 
added when occasion offers, and from an earthworm to a field- 
mouse little that lives and moves seems to come amiss to its 
appetite. ‘ 

Though not many birds have had more written about them 
than the bustard, much is unsettled with regard to its economy. 
A moot point, which will most likely always remain undecided, 
is whether the British race was migratory or not, though that 
such is the habit of the species in most parts of the European 


continent is beyond dispute. Equally uncertain as yet is the 
question whether it is polygamous or not— the evidence being 
perhaps in favour of its having that nature. But one of the most 
singular properties of the bird is the presence in some of the fully- 
grown males of a pouch or gular sac, opening under the tongue. 
This extraordinary feature, first discovered by James Dou^as, 
a Scottish physician, and made known by Eleazar Albin in 1740, 
though its existence was hinted by Sir Thomas Browne sixty 
years liefore, if not by the emperor Frederick II., has been found 
wanting in examples that, from the exhibition of all the outward 
marks of virility, were believed to be thoroughly mature ; and 
as to its function and mode of development judgment had best 
be suspended, with the understanding that the old supposition 
of its serving as a receptacle whence the bird might supply itself 
or its companions with water in dry places must be deemed to 
be wholly untenable. The structure of this pouch — the existence 
of which in some examples has been well established — is, how- 
ever, variable ; and though there is reason to believe that in one 
form or another it is more or less common to several exotic 
species of the family Otididae, it would seem to be as inconstant 
in its occurrence as in its capacity. As might be expected, this 
remarkable feature has attracted a good deal of attention {Journ. 
fur Ornith.y 1861, p. 153; Ibis, 1862, p. 107; 1865, p, 143; 
Proc.Zool. Soc.y 1865, p. 747 ; 1868, p. 741 ; 1869, p. 140 ; 1874, 
p. 471), and the later researches of A. H. Garrod show that in an 
example of the Australian bustard (Otis australis) examined by 
him there was, instead of a pouch or .sac, simply a highly dilated 
oesophagus — the distension of which, at the bird’s will, produced 
much the same appearance and effect as that of the undoubted 
sac found at times in the 0 . tarda. 

The distribution of the bustards is confined to the Old World — 
the bird so called in the fur-countries of North America, and thus 
giving its name to a lake, river and cape, being the Canada 
goose (Bernicla canadensis). In the Palaearctic region we have 
the 0 . tarda already mentioned, extending from Spain to Mesopo- 
tamia at least, and from Scania to Morocco, as well as a smaller 
species, 0 . tetrax, which often occurs as a straggler in, but was 
never an inhabitant of, the British Islands. Two species, known 
indifferently by the name of houbara (derived from the Arabic), 
frequent the more southern portions of the region, and one of 
them, O. macqueeniy though having the more eastern range and 
reaching India, has several times occurred in north-western 
Europe, and once even in England. In the east of Siberia the 
place of 0 . tarda is taken by the nearly-allied, but apparently 
distinct, 0 . dybovskii, which would seem to occur also in northern 
China. Africa is the chief stronghold of the family, nearly a 
score of well-marked species being peculiar to that continent, 
all of which have been by later systematists separated from the 
genus Otis. India, too, has three peculiar species, the smaller 
of which are there known as floricans, and, like some of their 
African and one of their European cousins, are remarkable for 
the ornamental plumage they assume at the breeding-season. 
Neither in Madagascar nor in the Malay Archipelago is there 
any form of this family, but Australia possesses one large species 
already named. From Xenophon’s dstys (Anab. i. 5) to our own 
the flesh of bustards has been esteemed as of the highest flavour. 
The bustard has long been protected by the game-laws in Great 
Britain, but, as will have been seen, to little purpose. A few 
attempts have been made to reinstate it as a denizen of this 
country, but none on any scale that would ensure success. 
Many of the older authors considered the bustards allied to 
the ostrich, a most mistaken view, their affinity pointing 
apparently towards the cranes in one direction and the plovers 
in another. (A. N.) 

BUSTO ARSIZIO, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province 
of Milan, 21 m. N.W, by rail from the town of Milan. Pop, 
(1901) 19,67 3. It contains a fine domed church, S. Maria di 
Piazza, built in 15x7 after the designs of Bramante : the picture 
over the high altar is one of Gaudenzio Ferrari’s best works. 
The church of S. Giovanni Battista is a good baroque edifice of 
1617 ; by it stands a fine 13th-century campanile. Busto Arsizio 
is an active manufacturing town, the cotton factories being 
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especially important. It is a railway junction for Novara and 
Seregno. 

BUTADES, of Sicyon, wrongly called Dibutades, the first 
Greek modeller in clay. •The story is that his daughter, smitten 
with love for a youth at Corinth where they lived, drew upon 
the wall the outline of his shadow, and that upon this outline 
her father modelled a face of the youth in clay, and baked the 
model along with the- clay tiles which it was his trade to make. 
This model was preserved in Corinth till Mummius sacked that 
town. This incident led Butades to ornament the ends of roof- 
tiles with human faces, a practice which is attested by numerous 
existing examples. He is also said to have invented a mixture 
of clay and ruddle, or to have introduced the use of a special 
kind of red clay (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 12 [43]). The period at 
which he flourished is unknown, but has been put at aboutbooB.c. 

BUTCHER, one who slaughters animals, and dresses and 
prepares the carcass for purposes of food. The word also is 
applied to one who combines this trade with that of selling the 
meat, and to one who only sells the meat. The 0 . Fr. bockier 
or hnuchier, modem toucher ^ from which “ butcher " is derived, 
meant originally a killer of goats and a seller of goats’ flesh, 
from the O. Fr. hoc^ a he-goat ; cf . Ital. beccaio, from becco^ a goat. 

BUTE. JOHN STUART, 3RD Earl of (1713-1792). English 
prime minister, son of James, 2nd earl, and of Lady Jane 
Campbell, daughter of the 1st duke of Argyll, was born on the 
25th of May 1713 ; he was educated at Eton and succeeded to 
the earldom (in the peerage of Scotland \ created for his grand- 
father Sir James Stuart in 1703) on his fathers death in 1723. 
He was elected a representative peer for Scotland in 1737 but 
not in the following parliaments, and appears not to have spoken 
in debate. In 1738 be was made a knight of the Thistle, and for 
several years lived in retirement in Bute, engaged in agricultural 
and botanical pursuits. From the quiet obscurity for which 
his talents and character entirely fitted him Bute was forced 
hv a mere accident. He had resided in England since the 
relxjllion of 1745, and in 1747, a downpour of rain having pre- 
vented the departure of Frederick, pnnee of Wales, from the 
Egham races, Bute was summoned to his tent to make up a 
whist party : he immediately gained the favour of the prince 
and princess, became the leading personage at their court, and 
in 1750 was appointed by Frederick a lord of his bedchamber. 
After the latter’s death in 1751 his influence in the household 
increased. To his close intimacy with the princess a guilty 
character was commonly assigned by contemporary opinion, 
and their relations formed the subject of numerous popular 
lampoons, but the scandal was never founded on anything but 
conjecture and the malice of faction. With the young prince, 
the future king, Bute’s intimacy was equally marked ; he became 
his constiinl companion and confidant, and used his influence 
to inspire him with animosity against the Whigs and with the 
high notions of the sovereign’s powers and duties found in 
Bolingbroke’s Patriot King and Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
In 1775 he took part in the negotiations between Leicester House 
and Pitt, directed against the duke of Newcastle, and in 1757 
in the conferences between the two ministers which led to their 
taking office together. In 1756, by the special desire of the 
young prince, he was appointed groom of the stole at Leicester 
House, in spite of the king’s pronounced aversion to him. 

On the accession of George HI. in 1760, Bute became at once 
a person of power and importance. He was appointed a privy 
councillor, groom of the stole and first gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and though merely an irresponsible confidant, without 
a seat in parliament or in the cabinet, he was in reality prime 
minister, and the only person trusted with the king’s wishes and 
confidence. George TIL and Bute immediately proceeded to 
accomplish their long -projected plans, the conclusion of the 
peace with France, the break-up of the Whig monopoly of power, 
and the supremacy of the monarchy over parliament and parties. 
Their policy was carried out with consummate skill and caution. 
Great care was shown not to alienate the Whig tellers in a body, 
which would have raised up under Pitt's leadership a formidable 
party of resistance, but advantage was taken of disagreements 


between the ministers concerning the war, of personal jealousies, 
and of the strong reluctance of the old statesmen who had served 
the crown for generations to identify themselves with active 
opposition to the king’s wishes. They were all discarded singly, 
and isolated, after violent disagreements, from the rest of the 
ministers. On the 25th of March 1761 Bute succeeded Lord 
Holdemess as secretary of state for the northern department, 
and Pitt resigned in October on the refusal of the government 
to declare war against Spain. 

On the 3rd of November Bute appeared in his ne\v capacity 
as prime minister in the House of Lords, where he Ijad not been 
seen for twenty years. Though he had succeeded in disarming 
all organized opposition in parliament, the hostility displayed 
against him in the nation, arising from his Scottish nationality, 
his character as favourite, his peace policy and the resignation 
of the popular hero Pitt, was overwhelming. He was the object 
of numerous attacks and lampoons. He dared not show himself 
in the streets without the protection of prize-fighters, while 
the jack-boot (a pun upon his name) and the petticoat, by which 
the princess was represented, were continually being burnt by 
the mob or hanged upon the gallows. On the 9th of November, 
while proceeding to the Guildhall, he narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of the populace, who smashed his coach, and he 
was treated with studied coldness at the banquet. In January 

1762 Bute was compelled to declare war against Spain, though 
now without the advantages which the earlier decision urged 
by Pitt could have secured, and he supported the war, but with 
no zeal and no definite aim beyond the obtaining of a peace at 
any price and as soon as possible. In May he succeeded the 
duke of Newcastle as first lord of the treasury, and he was created 
K.G. after resigning the order of the Thistle. In his blind eager- 
ness for peace he conducted on his own responsibility secret 
negotiations for peace with France through Viri, the Sardinian 
minister, and the preliminary treaty was signed on the 3rd of 
November at Fontainebleau. The king of Prussia had some 
reason to complain of the sudden desertion of his ally, but there 
is no evidence whatever to substantiate his accusation that Bute 
had endeavoured to divert the tsar later from his alliance with 
Prussia, or that he had treacherously in his negotiations with 
Vienna held out to that court hopes of territorial compensation 
in Silesia as the price of the abandonment of France ; while the 
charge brought against Bute in 1765 of having taken bribes to 
conclude the peace, subsequently after investigation pronounced 
frivolous by parliament, may safely be ignored. A parliamentary 
majority was now secured for the minister’s policy by bribery 
and tlireats, and with the aid of Henry Fox, who dewrted his 
party to liecome leader of the Commons. The definitive peace 
of Paris was signed f)n the loth of February 1763, and a wholesale 
proscription of the Whigs was begun, the most insignificant 
adherents of the fallen party, including widows, menial servanti 
and schoolboys, incurring the minister’s mean vengeance. Later, 
Bute roused further hostility by his cider tax, an ill-advised 
measure producing only £75,000 a year, imposing special burdens 
upon the farmers and landed interest in the cider counties, and 
extremely unpopular liecause extending the detested system 
of taxation by excise, regarded as an infringement of the popular 
liberties. At length, unable to contend any longer gainst ^ 
general and inveterate animosity displayed against him, fearing 
for the consequences to the monarchy, alarmed at the virulent 
attacks of the North Briton^ and suffering from ill-health, Bute 
resigned office on the 8th of April. “ Fifty pounds a year,*' 
he declared, “ and bread and water were luxinry compared with 
what I suffer.” He had, however, before retiring achieved the 
objects for which he had been entrusted with power. 

He still for a short time retained influence with the king, and 
intended to employ George Grenville (whom he recommended 
as his successor) as his agent; but the latter insisted on^possessing 
the king’s whole confidence, and on the failure of Bute m August 

1763 to procure his dismissal and to substitute 4 minist^ led 
by Pitt and the duke of Bedford, Grenville demandedf and 
obtained Bute’s withdrawal from the court. He resigned 
accordingly the office of privy purse, and took leave of George III. 
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on the 28th of September. He still corresponded with the king, 
and returned again to London next year, but in May i 7 ^ 5 ^ 
the duke of Cumberland’s failure to form an administration, 
Grenville exacted the promise from the king, which appears to 
have been kept faithfully, that Bute should have no share and 
should give no advice whatever in public business, and obtained 
the dismissal of Bute’s brother from his post of lord privy seal 
in Scotland. Bute continued to visit the princess of Wales, but 
on the king's arrival always retired by a back staircase. 

The remainder of Bute's life has little public interest. He 
spoke against the government on the American question in 
February 1766, and in March against the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
In 1768 and 1774 he was again elected a representative peer for 
Scotland, but took no further part in politics, and in 1778 refused 
to have anything to do with the abortive attempt to effect an 
alliance between himself and Chatham. He travelled in Italy, 
complained of the malice of his opponents and of the ingratitude 
of the king, and determined “ to retire from the world before it 
retires from me.” He died on the loth of March 1792 and was 
buried at Rothesay in Bute. 

Though one of the worst of ministers, Bute was by no means the 
worst of men or the despicable and detestable person represented 
bjr the popular imagination. His abilities were inconsiderable, 
his character weak, and he was qualified neither for the ordinary 
administration of public business nor for the higher sphere of 
statesmanship, and was entirely destitute of that experience 
which sometimes fills the place of natural aptitude. His short 
administration was one of the most disgraceful and incompetent 
in English history, originating in an accident, supported only 
by the will of the sovereign, by gross corruption and intimidation, 
the precursor of the disintegration of political life and of a whole 
scries of national disasters. Yet Bute had gciod principles 
and intentions, was inspired by feelings of sincere affection and 
loyalty for his sovereign, and his character remains untarnished 
by the grosser accusations raised by faction. In the circle of 
his family and intimate friends, away from the great world in 
which he made so poor a figure, he was greatly esteemed. Samuel 
Johnson, Lord Mansfield, Lady Hervey, Bishop Warburton join 
m his praise. For the former, a strong opponent of his administra- 
tion, he procured a pension of £300 a year. He was exceptionally 
well read, with a refined taste for books and art, and purchased 
the famous Thomason Tracts now in the British Museum. He 
was learned in the science of botany, and formed a magnificent 
collection and a botanic garden at Luton Hoo, where Robert 
Adam built for him a splendid residence. He engraved privately 
about 1785 at enormous expense Botanical Tables containing the 
Different Familys of British Plants, while The Tabtdar Distribution 
of British Plants (1787) is also attributed to him. Bute filled 
the offices of ranger of Richmond Forest, governor of the Charter- 
house, chancellor of Marischal College, Aberdeen (lybi), trustee 
of the British Museum (1765), president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland (1780) and commissioner of Chelsea hospital. 

By his marriage with Mary, daughter of Edward Wortley 
Montagu of Wortley, Yorkshire, who in 1761 was created 
Baroness Mount Stuart of Wortley, and through whom he became 
possessed of the enormous Wortley property, he had, besides six 
daughters, five sons, the eldest of whom, John, Ixird Cardiff 
(1744-1814), succeeded him os 4th earl and was created a 
marquess in 1796. John, Lord Mount Stuart (1767-1794), 
the son and heir of the ist marquess, died before his father, and 
consequently in 1814 the Bute titles and estates came to his son 
John (1793-1848) as 2nd marquess. The latter was succeeded 
by his only son John Patrick (1847-1900), whose son John (b. 
1881) inherited the title in 1900. 

BOTB» the most important, though not the largest, of the 
islands cqnstituting the county of the same name, in the Firth 
of Hyde, Scotland, about 18 m. S.W. of Greenock and 40 m., 
by water, from Glasgow. It is bounded on the N. and W. by 
the lovely Kyles of Bute, the narrow winding strait which 
separates it from Argyllshire, on the E. by tjie Firth of Clyde, 
and on the S. and S.W. by the Sound of Bute, about 6 m. wide, 
irhich divides it from Arran. Its area is about 49 sq. m., or 


31,161 acres. It lies in a N.W. to S.E. direction, and its greatest 
length from Buttock Point on the Kyles to Garroch Head on 
the Firth of Qyde is 15^ m. Owing to indentations its width 
varies from li m. to 4^ m. There %re piers at Kilchattan, 
Craigmore, Port Bannatyne and Rothesay, but Rothesay is 
practically the harbour for the whole islapd. Here there is 
regular communication by railway steamers from Craigendoran, 
Prince's Pier (Greenock), Gourock and Wemyss Bay, and by 
frequent vessels from the Broomielaw Bridge in Glasgow and 
other points on the Clyde. Pop. (1891) 11,735 J (^ 9^0 12,162. 

The principal hills are in the north, where the chief are Karnes 
Hill (91 1 ft.) and Kilbride Hill (836 ft.). The streams are mostly 
burns, and there are six lochs. Loch Fad, about i m. S. of 
Rothesay, 2i m. long by J m. wide, was the source of the power 
used in the Rothesay cotton-spinning mill, which was the first 
establishment of the kind erected in Scotland. In 1827 on its 
western shore Edmund Kean built a cottage afterwards occupied 
by Sheridan Knowles. It now belongs to the marquess of Bute. 
From Loch Ascog, fully 1 m. long, Rothesay derives its water 
supply. The other lakes are Loch Quien, Loch Greenan, Dim 
l.och and Loch Bull. Glen More in the north and Glen Callum 
in the south are the only glens of any size. The climate is 
mild and healthful, fuchsias and other plants flowering even 
in winter, and neither snow nor frost being of long continuance, 
and less rain falling than in many parts of the western cx>ast. 
Some two- thirds of the area, mostly in the centre and south, 
are arable, yielding excellent crops of potatoes for the Glasgow- 
market, oats and turnips ; the rest consists of hill pastures 
and plantations. The fisheries are of considerable value. There 
is no lack of sandstone, slate and whinstone. Some coal exists, 
but it is of inferior quality and doubtful quantity. At Kilchattan 
a superior clay for bricks and tiles is found, and grey granite 
susceptible of high polish. 

The island is divided geologically inlo two areas by a fault running 
from Rothesay Bay in a south-south-west direction by Loch Fad to 
Scalpsie Bay, which, throughout its course, coincides with a well- 
marked depression. The tract lying to the north-west of this dis 
location is composed of the metamorphic rocks of the Eastern High- 
lands. The Dunoon phyllites form a narrow lielt about a mile and 
a half broad crossing the island between Karnes Bay and Ettenck 
Bay, while the area to the north is occupied by gnts and schists which 
may be the western prolongations of the Beinn Rheida group Near 
Rothesay and along the hill slopes west of l.och Fad there are 
parallel strips of grits and phyllites. That part of the island lymg 
to the east of this dislocation consists chiefly of Upper Old Red 
Sandstone strata, dipping generally in a westerly or south-westerly 
direction. At the extreme south end. between Kilchattan and 
Garroch Head, theiu* conglomerates and sandstones are overlaid by 
a thick comstone or dolomitic limestone marking the upper limit 
of the formation, which is sunnounted by the cement -stones and 
contemporaneous lavas of Lower Carboniferous age. The bedded 
volcanic rocks which form a series of ridges trending north-west 
comprise porphyntic basalts, andesite, and, near Port Luchdach, 
brownish trachyte. Near the base of the volcanic .series intrusive 
igneous rocks of Carboniferous age appear in the form of sills and 
losses, as, for instance, the oval mass of oliv^ine-basalt on Suidhe Hill. 
Remnants of raised lieaches are conspicuous in Bute. One of the 
well-known local itie.s for arctic shelly clays occurs at Kilchattan 
brick-works, where the dark red clay rests on tough boulder-clay 
and may be regarded as of late glacial age. 

As to the origin of the name of Bute, there is some doubt. 
It has been held to come from both (Irish for “a cell”), in allusion 
to the cell which St Brendan erected in the island in the 6th 
century ; others contend that it is derived from the British 
words ey budh (Gaelic, ey hhiod), “ the island of com ” (i.e, food), 
in reference to its fertility, notable in contrast with the barren- 
ness of the Western Isles and Highlands. Bute was probably 
first colonized by the vanguard of Scots who came over from 
Ireland, and at intervals 3 ie Norsemen also secured a footing 
for longer or shorter periods. In those days the Butemen were 
also called Brandancs, after the Saint. Attesting the smtiquity 
of the island, ” Druidical ” monuments, barrows, cairns and 
cists are numerous, as well as the remains of ancient chapels. In 
virtue of a charter granted by James IV. in 1506, the numerous 
small proprietors took the title of "baron,” which became 
hereditary in their families. Now the title is practicidly extinct, 
the lands conferring it having with very few exceptions passed 
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by purchase into the possession of the marquess of Bute, the 
proprietor of nearly the whole island. His seat, Mount Stuart, 
about 4i m. from Rothesay by the shore road, is finely situated 
on the eastern coast. Rort Bannatyne (pop. 1165), 2 m. north 
by west of Rothesay, is a flourishing watering-place, named 
after Lord Bannatyne (1743-1833), a judge of tbe court of 
session, one of the founders of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society in 1 784. Near to it is Karnes Castle, where John Sterling, 
famous for Carlyle’s biography, was bom in 1806. Kilchattan, 
in the south-east of the island, is a favourite summer resort. 
Another object of interest is St Blane's Chapel, picturesquely 
situated about i m. from Dunagoil Bay. Ofi the western shore 
of Bute, f m. from St Ninian’s Point, lies the island of Inch- 1 
mamock, 2 m. in length and about J m. in width. 

See J. Wilson. Account of Hothisay and Bute (Rothesay. 1848) ; 
and J. K. Hewison, History of Bute (1894-1893). 

BUTE, or Buteshire, an insular county in the S.W.of Scotland, 
consisting of the islands of Bute, from which the county takes 
its name, Inchmarnock, Great Cumbrae, Little Cumbrae, Arran, 
Holy Island and Pladda, all lying in the Firth of Clyde, between 
Ayrshire on the E. and Argyllshire on the W. and N. The area 
of the county is 140,307 acres, or rather more than 219 sq. m. 
Pop. (1891) 18,404: (1901) 18,787 (or 86 to the sq. m.). In 
1901 the number of persons who spoke Gaelic alone was 20, 
of those speaking Gaelic and English 2764. Before the Reform 
Bill of 1832, Buteshire, alternately with Caithness-shire, sent one 
member to parliament — ^Rothesay at the same time sharing a 
^epresentati^'c with Ayr, Campbeltown, Inveraray and Irvme. 
Rothesay was then merged in the county, which since then has 
had a member to itself. Buteshire and Renfrewshire form one 
sheriffdom, with a sheriff-substitute resident in Rothesay who 
also sits periodically at Brodick and Millport. The circuit courts 
are held at Inveraray. The county is under school-board juris- 
diction, and there is a secondary school at Rothesay. The 
county council subsidizes technical education in agriculture at 
Glasgow and Kilmarnock. The staple crops are oats and 
potatoes, and cattle, sheep and horses are reared. Seed-growing 
is an extensive industry, and the fisheries are considerable. The 
Rothesay fishery district includes all the creeks in Buteshire 
and a few in Argyll and Dumbarton shires, the Cumbraes being 
grouped with the Greenock district. The herring fishery begins 
in June, and white fishing is followed at one or other point all 
the year round. During the season many of the fishermen are 
employed on the Clyde yachts, Rothesay being a prominent 
yachting centre. The exports compri.se agricultural produce 
and fish, trade being actively carried on between the county 
ports of Rothesay, Millport, Brodick and I^amlash and the main- 
land ports of Glasgow, Greenock, Gourock, Ardrossan and 
Wemyss Bay, with all of which there is regular steamer com- 
munication throughout the year. 

BUTHROTUM. (i) An ancient seaport of Illyria, correspond- 
ing with the modem Butrin to (q.v,). (2) A town in Attica, 
mentioned by Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. iv. 37). 

BUTLER, the name of a family famous in the history of Ireland. 
The great house of the Butlers, alone among the families of the 
conquerors, rivalled the Geraldines, their neighbours, kinsfolk 
and mortal foes. Theobald Walter, their ancestor, was not 
among the first of the invaders. He was the grandson of one 
Hervey Walter who, in the time of Henry I., hdd Witheton or 
Weeton in Amoundemess, a small fee of the honour of I^caster, 
the manor of Newton in Suffolk, and certain lands in Norfolk. 
In the great inquest of Lancaster lands that followed a writ of 
1212, this Hervey, named as the father of Hervey Walter, is 
said to have given lands m his fee of Weeton to Orm, son of 
Magnus, with his daughter Alice in marriage. Hervey Walter, 
son of this Hervey, advanced his family by matcUng with 
Maude, daughter of Theobald de Valognes, lord of Parham, 
whose sister Bertha was wife of Ranulf de Glanvillc, the great 
justiciar, “ the eye of the king.’' When Ranulf had founded 
the Austin Canons priory of Butley, Hervey Walter, his wife’s 
brother-in-law, gave to the house lands in Wingfield for the soul’s 
health of himself and his wife Maude, of Ranulf de Glanville 


and Bertha his wife, the charter, still preserved in the Harleian 
collection, being witnessed by Hervey’s younger sons, Hubert 
Walter, Roger and Hamon. Another son, Bartholomew, wit- 
nessed a charter of bis brother Hubert, 1190-11^3. That these 
nephews of the justiciar profited early by their kinship is seen in 
Hubert Walter’s foundation charter of the abbey of West Dere- 
ham, wherein he speaks of ** dominus Ranulphus de Glanviila 
et domina Bertha uxor eius, qui nos nutrierunt.” Hubert, 
indeed, becoming one of his uncle’s clerks, was so much in his 
confidence that Gervase of (miterbury speaks of the two as rul^ 
the kingdom together. King Richard, whom he accompanied 
to the Holy Land, made him bishop of Salisbury and (1193) arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. “ Wary of counsel, subtle of wit,” he 
was the champion of Canterbury and of England, and the nea's 
of his death drew the cry from King John that ” ndiv, for the 
first time, am I king in truth.” 

Between these two great statesmen Theobald Walter, the 
eldest brother of the archbishop, rose and flourished. Theobald 
is found in the Liber Niger (c. 1166) as holding Amoundemess 
by the service of one knight. In 1185 he went over sea to 
Waterford with John the king’s son, the freight of the harness 
sent after him being charged in the Pipe Roll. Clad in that 
harness he led the men of &rk when Dermot MacCarthy, prince 
of Desmond, was put to the sword, John rewarding his services 
with lands in Limerick and with the important fief of Arklow 
in the vale of Avoca, where he made his Irish scat and founded 
an abbey. Returning to England he accompanied his uncle 
Randulf to France, both witnessing a charter delivered by the 
king at Chinon when near to death. Soon afterwards, Theobald 
Walter was given by John that hereditary office of butler to the 
lord of Ireland, which makes a surname for his descendants, 
styling himself pincerna when he attests John’s charter to Dublin 
on the 15th of May 1192. J. Horace Round has pointed out that 
he also took a fresh seal, the inscription of which calls him 
Theobald Walter, Butler of Ireland, and henceforward he is 
sometimes sumamed Butler (le BotiUer). When John went 
abroad in 1192, Theobald was given the charge of Lancaster 
castle, but in 1194 he was forced to surrender to his brother 
Hubert, who summoned it in King Richard’s name. Making bis 
peace through Hul)ert’s influence, he was sheriff of Lancashire 
for King Richard, who regranted to him all Amoundemess. His 
fortunes turned with the king’s death. The new sovereim, 
treatinj? his suirenderof the castle as treachery, took the shrievalty 
from him, disseised him of Amoundemess and sold his cantreds of 
Limerick land to William de Braosc. But the great archbishop 
soon found means to bring his brother back to favour, and on 
the 2nd of January 1201/2 Amoundemess, by writ of the king, 
is to be restored to Theobald Walter, dilecto et fideli nostro. 
Within a year or two Theobald left England to end his days 
upon his Arklow fief, busying himself vith religious foundations 
at Wotheney in Limerick, at Arklow and at Nenagh. At 
Wothency he Is said to have been buried shortly before the lath 
of February 1205-6, when an entry in the Qosc Roll is concerned 
with his widow. This widow, Maude, daughter of Robert le 
Vavasor of Denton, was given up to her father, who, buying the 
right of marrying her at a price of 1200 marks and two palfreys, 
gave her to Fulk fitz-Warine. Theobald, the son and heir of 
Theobald and Maude, a child of six years old, was likewise 
taken into the keeping of his grandfather Robert, but letters 
from the king, dated the 2nd of March 1205-6, told Robert, 
” as he loved his body,” to surrender the heir at once to Gilbert 
fitz-Reinfrid, the baron of Kendal. 

Adding to its possessions by marriages the house advanced 
itself among the nobility of Ireland. ^ the 1st of September 
1315, its chief, Edmund Walter alias Edmund the Butler, for 
services against the Scottish raiders and Ulster rebels, had a 
charter of the castlj^ and manors of Carrick, Macgriifyn and 
Roscrea to hold to him and his heirs sub nomine et honore ernniUs 
de Karryk. Tbis charter, however, while apparently creatmp; an 
earldom, failed, as Mr Round has explained, to make his issue 
earls of Carrick! But James, the son and heir of Edmund, 
having married in 1327 Eleanor de Bohun, daughter of Humfreyi 
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earl of Hereford and Essex, high consuble of England, by a 
daughter of Edward L, was created an Irish earl on the 2nd of 
November 1328, with the title of Ormonde. 

From the early years of the Mth centuiy the Ormonde earls, 
generation by generation, were called to the chief government 
of Ireland as lords -keeper, lords-lieu tenant, deputies or lords- 
justices, and unlike their hereditary enemies the Geraldines 
they kept a tradition of loyalty to the English crown and to 
English custom. Their history is full of warring with the native 
Irish, and as the sun stood still upmn Gibeon, even so, we are told, 
it rested over the red bog of Athy while James the White Earl was 
staying the wild O’Mores. More than one of the earls of Ormonde 
had the name of a scholar, while of the 6th earl, master of ever/ 
European tongue and ambassador to many courts, Edward IV. 
is said to have declared that were good breeding and liberal 
qualities lost to the world they might be found again in John, 
earl of Ormon(4e. The earls were often absent from Ireland on 
errands of war or f^eace. James, the 5th carl, had the English 
earldom of Wiltshire given him in J44() for his l.ancastrian zeal. 
He fought at St Albans in 1455, casting his Imrness into a ditch 
as he fled the field, and he led a wing at Wakefield. His stall 
plate as a knight of the Garter is still in St George’s chapel. 
Defeated with the earl of Pembroke at Mortimer’s Cross and 
taken prisoner after 'Ibwton, his fate is uncertain, but i*umour 
said that he was beheaded at Newctistlc, and a letter addressed 
to John Paston about May 1461 sends tidings that “ the Erie 
of Wylchir is hed is .setlc on London Brigge.” 

To his time belongs a document illustrating a curious tradition 
of the Butlers. His petition to parliament when he wiis convey- 
ing Buckinghamshire lands to the hospital of St Thomas of Acres 
in London, recites that he does so “ in worship of that glorious 
martyr St Thomas, sometime archbishop of Canterbury, of whose 
blood the said earl of Wiltshire, his father and many of his 
ancestors are lineally descended,” But the pedigrees in which 
genealogists have sought to make this descent definite will not 
bear investigation. The Wiltshire earldom died with him and 
the Irish earldom was for a time forfeited, bis two brothers, 
John and Thomas, sharing his attainder, John was re.stored in 
blood by Edward IV.; and Thomas, the 7th earl, summoned to 
the English parliament in J4(j5 as l.ord Rochford, a title taken 
from a Bohun manor in Essex, saw the sUtute of attainder 
annulled by Henry VII. 's first parliament. He died without 
male issue in 1515. Of his two daughters and co-heirs Anne was 
married to Sir James St Leger, and Margaret to Sir William 
Boleyn of Blickling, by whom she was mother of Sir James and 
Sir Thomas Boleyn. The latter, the father of Anne Boleyn, w'as 
created earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde in 1529. 

In Ireland the heir male of the Ormonde earls, Sir Piers Butler 
— “ red Piers ” — assumed the earldom of Ormonde in 151^ and 
seized upon the Irish estates. Being a good ally against the' rebel 
Irish, the government temporized with his claim. He was an 
Irishman bom, allied to the wild Irish chieftains by his mother, 
a daughter of the MacMorrogh Kavanagh ; the earldom had 
been long in the male line ; all Irish sentiment was against the 
feudal custom which would take it out of the family, and the two 
co-heirs were widows of English knights. In 1522, styled ** Sir 
Piers Butler pretending himself to be earl of Ormonde,” he was 
made chief governor of Ireland as lord deputy, and on the 23rd 
of February 1527/8, following an agreement with the co-heirs 
of the 7th earl, whereby the earldom of Ormonde was declared 
to be at the king’s disposal, he was created earl of Ossorv, But 
the Irish estates, declared forfeit to the crown in 1536 under the 
Act of Absentees, were granted to him as “ earl of Ossory and 
Ormonde.” Although the Boleyn carl of Ormonde and Wiltshire 
was still alive, there can be no doubt that Piers Butler had a 
patent of the Ormonde earldom about the 22nd of February 
which date his successors must reckon their peerage. 
His son and heir, James the I.<ame, who had oeen created Viscount 
Thurles on the and of January 1535/6, obtained an act of 
parliament in 1543/4 which, confirming the grant to his father 
of the earldom, gave him the old ” pre-eminenc6 ” of the ancient 
earldom of 1328. 1 


Earl James was poisoned at a supper in Ely House in 1546, 
and Thomas the Black Earl, his son and heir, was brought up 
at the English court, professing the reformed religion. His 
sympathies were with the Irish, although he stood staunchly 
for law and order, and for the great part of h/s life he was wrest- 
ling with rebellion. His lands having been harried by his 
hereditary enemies the Desmond Geraldines, Elizabeth gave him 
his revenge by appointing him in 1580 military governor of 
Munster, with a commission to ” banish and vanquish these 
cankered Desmonds,” then in open rebellion. In three months, 
by his own ^count, he had put to the sword 46 captains, 800 
notorious traitors and 4000 others, and, after four years* fighting, 
Gerald, earl of Desmond, a price on his head, was taken and 
killed. Dying in 1614 without lawful issue, Thomas was succeeded 
by his nephew Walter of Kilcash, who had fought beside him 
against the Burke.s and 0 *Mores. But Sir Robert Preston, after- 
wards created earl of Desmond, claimed a great part of the 
Ormonde lands in right of his wife, the Black Earl’s daughter 
and heir. In spite of the loyal services of Earl Walter, King 
James supported the claimant, and the earl, refusing to submit 
to a royal award, was thrown into gaol, where he lay for eight 
years in great poverty, his rents being cut off. Although liberated 
in 1625 he was not acknowledged heir to his uncle’s estates until 
1630. His son, Viscount Thurles, being drowned on a passage 
to England, a grandson succeeded him. 

This grandson, James Butler, is perhaps the most famous of 
the long line of Ormondes. By his marriage with his cousin 
Elizabeth Preston, the Ormonde titles were once more united 
with all the Ormonde estates. A loyal soldier and statesman, 
he commanded for the king in Ireland, where he was l>e tween 
the two fires of Catholic rebels and Protestant parliamentarians. 
In Ireland he stayed long enough to proclaim Charles 11 . in 3649, 
but defeated at Rathmines, his garrisons broken by Cromwell, 
he quitted the country at the end of 1650. At the Restoration 
he was appointed lord-lieutenant, his estates having been restored 
to him with the addition of the county palatine of 'J'ipperary, 
taken by James 1 . from his grandfather. In 1632 he had been 
created a marquess. The English earldom of Brecknock was 
added in 1660 and an Irish dukedom of Ormonde in the following 
year. In 1682 he had a patent for an English dukedom with the 
siune title. Buckingham’s intrigues deprived him for seven 
years of his lord-lieutenancy, and a desperate attempt was made 
upon his life in 1670, when a company of ruffians dragged him 
from his coach in St James’s Street and sought to hurry him to 
the gallows at Tyburn. His son’s threat that, if harm befell his 
father he would pistol Buckingham, even if he were behind the 
king s chair, may have saved him from assassination. At the 
accession of James IL he was once more taken from active 
employment, and ” Barzillai, crowned with honour and with 
years ” died at his Dorsetshire house in 1688. He had seen his 
great-great-uncle the Black Earl, who was born in 1532, and a 
great-grandson was playing beside him a few hours before his 
death. His brave son Ossory, “ the eldest hope with every grace 
adorned,” died eight years before him, and he was succeeded 
by a grandson James, the second duke of Ormonde, who, a 
recognized leader of the London Jacobites, was attainted in 
1715, his honours and estates being forfeited. The duke lived 
thirty years in exile, chiefly at Avi^on, and died in the rebellion 
year of 1745 without surviving issue. His younger brother 
Charles, whom King William had created Lord Butler of Weston 
in the English peerage and earl of Arran in the Irish, was allowed 
to purchase the Ormonde estates. On the earl’s death without 
issue in 1758 the estates were enjoved by a sister, passing in 1760, 
by settlement of the earl of Arran, to John Butler of Kilcash, 
descendant of a younger brother of the first duke. John dying 
six years later was succeeded by Walter Butler, a first cousin, 
whose son John, heir-male of the line of Ormonde, became earl 
of Ormonde and Ossory and Viscount Thurles in 1791. the Irish 
parliament reversing the attainder of 1715. Walter, son and 
heir of the restored earl, was given an En^h peerage as I.ord 
Butler of Llanthony (1801) and an Irish marquessate of Ormonde 
(1816), titles that died with him. This Lord Ormonde in 1810 
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sold to the crown for the peat sum of £216,000 his ancestral 
right to the prisage of wines in Ireland. P'or his brother and heir, 
created Lord Ormonde of 1 Janthony at the coronation of George 
IV., the Irish marques^te was revived in 1825 and descended 
in the direct line. 

The earls of Garrick (Ireland 1748), Viscounts Ikerrin (Ireland 
1620), claim descent from a brother of the first Ormonde earl, 
while the viscounts Mountgarret (Ireland 1550) spring from a 
younger son of Piers, the Red Karl of Ossory. The barony of 
Caher (Ireland 1543)^ created for Sir Thomas Butler of Chaier 
or C^her-down-Eske, a descendant in an illegitimate branch of 
the Butlers, fell into abeyance among heirs general on the death 
of the 2nd baron in 1560. It was again created, after the sur- 
render of their rights by the heirs general, in 1 583 for Sir Theobald 
Butler (d. 1596), and became extinct in 1858 on the death of 
Richard Butler, 13th baron and 2nd viscount C!aher, and second 
earl of Glengall. Buttler von Clonebough, genannt Haimhausen, 
count of the Holy Roman Empire, descends from the 3rd 
carl of Ormonde, the imperial title having been revived in 1681 
in memory of the services of a kinsman, Walter, Count Butler 
(d. 1634), the dragoon officer who carried out the murder of 
Wallenstein. 

Si‘(‘ l^ancashtrc Intjuests, 1205-1307 ; Lanca.shire and Cheshire 
Record Society- ; Chronicles of Matthew Paris, Roger of 

Hoveden, (iiraldus Cambrensis. &c. ; Duiumaty of National Tito- 
graphy ; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage ; Carte’s Ormonde papers ; 
Paston Letters ; Rolls of parliament ; fine rolls, lil>eratc rolls, pipe 
rolls, Aic. (O. Ba.1 

butler, ALBAN (1710-1773), English Roman Catholic 
priest and hagiologist, was bom in Northampton on the 24th 
of October 1710. He was educated at the English college, 
Douai, where on his ordination to the priesthood he held succes- 
sively the chairs of philosophy and divinity. He laboured for 
some time as a missionary priest in Staffordshire, held several 
positions as tutor to young Roman Catholic noblemen, and was 
finally appointed president of the English seminary at St Omer, 
where he remained till his death on the 15th of May 1773. 
Butler’s great work, Thr Lives of the Saints, the result of thirty 
years’ study (4 vols., Ixindon, 1756-1750), has passed through 
many editions and translations (best edition, including valuable 
notes, Dublin, 12 vols. 1779-1780). It is a popular and com- 
pendious reproduction of the Acta Sanctorum^ exhibiting great 
industry and research, and is in all respects the best work of its 
kind in English literature. 

See An Account of the Life of A. fi. hv C. H,, i.e. by his nephew 
Charles Butler (Ixjndon, 1790) ; and Joseph Gillow’s Bibliographical 
Dictionary of English Catholics, vol. i. 

BUTLER, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1818-1893), American 
lawyer, soldier and politician, was bom in Deerfield, New 
Hampshire, on the 5th of November 1818. He graduated at 
Waterville (now Colby) College in 1838, was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1840, began practice at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, and early attained distinction as a lawyer, particularly 
in criminal cases. Entering politics as a Democrat, he first 
attracted general attention by his violent campaign in Lowell 
in advocacy of the passage of a law establishing a ten-hour day 
for labourers ; he was a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1853, and of the state senate in 1859, and was 
a delegate to the Democratic national conventions from 1848 
to i860. In that of r86o at Charleston he advocated the nomina- 
tion of Jefferson Davis and opposed Stephen A. Douglas, and in 
the ensuing camy)aign he supported Breckinridge. 

At the time of the Baltimore riot which opened the Civil War, 
Butler, as a brigadier-general in the state militia, was sent by 
Governor John A. Andrew, with a force of Massachusetts troops, to 
reopen communication between the Union states and the Federal 
capital. By his energetic and careful work Butler achieved his 
purpose without fighting, and he was soon afterwards made 
major-general U.S.V. Whilst in command at Fortress Monroe, 
he declined to return to their owners fugitive slaves who had 
come within his lines, on the ground that, as labourers for 
fortifications, &c., they were contraband of war, thus originating 
the phrase “ contraband ” as applied to the negroes. In the 
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conduct of tactical operations Butler was almost unifom^ 
unsuccessful, and his first action at Big Bethel, Va.| was a humili* 
ating defeat for the Natioiud arms. Later in t86i he commanded 
an expeditionary force, which, in conjunction with the navy, 
took Forts Hatteras and Clark, N.C. In 1862 he command^ 
the force w»hich occupied New Orleans. In the administration 
of that city he showed great firmness and severity. New Orleans 
was unusually healthy and orderly during the Butler regime. 
Many of his acts, however, gave great offence, particularly the 
seizure of $800,000 which had b^n deposited in the office of 
the Dutch consul, and an order, issued after some ^jrovocation, 
on May 15th, that if any woman should “ insult or show contempt 
for any officer or soldier of the United States, she shall be regarded 
and shall l)e held liable to be treated as a woman of.Jthe town 
plying her avocation.” This order provoked prottssts both in the 
North and the South, and also abroad, particularly in England 
and France, and it was doubtless the cause of hts removal in 
December 1862. On the 1st of June he had executed one W. B. 
Mumford, who had tom down a United States flag placed by 
Farragut on the United States mini ; and for this execution hi 
was denounced (Dec. 1862) by President Davis as ” a felon 
deserving capital punishment,” who if captured should be 
reserved for execution. In the campaign of 1864 he was placed 
at the head of the Army of the James, which he commanded 
creditably in several l)attles. But his mismanagement of the 
expedition against Fort Fisher, N.C., led to his recall by General 
Grant in December. 

He was a Republican representative in Congress from 1867 
to 1879, except in 1875-1877. In (ingress he was conspicuous 
as a Radical Republican in Reconstruction legislation, and was 
one of the managers selected by the House to conduct the 
impeachment, before the Senate, of President Johnson, opening 
the case and taking the most prominent part in it on his side ; 
he exercised a marked influence over President Grant and was 
regarded as his spokesman in the House, and he was one of the 
foremost advocates of the payment in “greenbacks” of the 
government bonds. In 1871 he was a defeated candidate for 
governor of Mas.sachusctts, and also in 1879 when he ran on the 
Democratic and Greenback tickets, but in 1882 he was elected 
by the Democrats who got no other state offices. In 1883 
he was defeated on renomination. As presidential nominee of 
the Greenback and Anti-Monopolist parties, he polled 175,370 
votes in 1884, when he had bitterly opposed the nomination by 
the Democratic party of Grover Cleveland, to defeat whom he 
tried to “ throw ” his own votes in Massachusetts and New York 
to the Republican candidate. His professional income as a 
lawyer was estimated at $100,000 per annum shortly before his 
death at Washington, D.C., on the iith of January 1893. He 
wa.s an able but erratic administrator and soldier, and a brilliant 
lawyer. As a politician he excited bitter opposition, and was 
charged, apparently with justice, with corruption and venality 
in conniving at and sharing the profits of illicit trade with the 
Confederates carried on by his brother at New Orleans and by 
his brother-in-law in the department of Virginia and Nortn 
Carolina, while General Butler was in command. 

See James Parton, Butler in New Orleans (New York, 1863), 
which, however, deals inadequately with the charges l)roug|ht against 
Butler; and The Autobiography and Personal Beminiscences of 
Major-General B. F. Butler : Butler's Book (New York, 1895), to he 
used with caution as regards facts. 

BUTLER, CHARLES (1750-1832), British lawyer and mis- 
cellaneous writer, wa.s bom in London on the 14th of August 
1750. He was educated at Douai, and in 1775 entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He had considerable practice as a conveyancer, 
and after the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Act 1791 
was called to the bar. In 1832 he took silk, and was made a 
bencher of Lincoln's Inn. He died on the 2nd of June in the 
same year. His literary activity was enormous, and^e number 
of his published works comprises about fifty volumes. The 
most important of them are the Rminisemga (1821-1817); 
Horaa Biblicae(iie)*i), which has passed through several editions ; 
Horae Juridicae Subsecivae (1804) ; Book of the Roman CtUhaiie 
Church (1825), which was directed against Southey and excited 
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some controversy ; lives of Erasmus, Grotius, Bossuet, F 4 nelon. 
He also edited and completed the Lives of the Saints of his uncle, 
Alban Butler, Feamc's Essay on Contingent Remainders and 
Hargrave s edition of Coke upon Littleton* s Laws of England 

complete list of Butler’s works is contained m Joseph GUlow's 
liihliographical Dtciionary of English Catholics, vol. i. pp. 357"364- 

BUTLER, GEORGE (1774-1853), English schwlmaster and 
divine, was bom in Tendon and educated at Sidney Sussex 
College, ( ambridge, where he afterwards became fellow, in the 
capacity first of mathematical lecturer, and afterwards of classical 
tutor. He was elected a public examiner of the university in 
1804, and in the following year was one of the select preachers. 
As head master of Harrow (1805-1829) his all-round knowledge, 
his tart and his skill as an athlete rendered his administration 
successful and popular. On his retirement he settled down at 
(rayton, Northamptonshire, a living which had been presented 
to him by his college in 1814. In 1836 he became chancellor 
of the diocese of Peterborough, and in 1842 was appointed dean 
of Peterborough. His few publications include some notes of 
Harrow, entitled Harrow^ a Selection of Lists of the School between 
1770 and 1828 (Peterborough, 1849). 

His eldest son, George Butler (1819-1890), was principal 
of Liverpool College (1866-1882) and canon of Winchester. In 
1852 he married Josephine Elizabeth, daughter of John Grey 
of Dilston. She died on the 30th of December 1906 (see her 
Autobiography, 1909). Mrs Josephine Butler, as she was com- 
monly called afterwards, was a woman of intense moral and 
.spiritual force, who devoted herself to rescue work, and specially 
to resisting the “ state regulation of vice ” whether by the 
C.D. Acts in India or by any system analogous to that of the 
continent in England. 

His youngest son, the Rev. Dr Henry Montagu Butler, 
became one of the best-known scholars of his day. Bom in 
1833, and educated at Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge, he was 
senior classic in 1855 and was elected a feUow of his college. 
In 1859 he became head master of Harrow, as his father had been, 
and only resigned on being made dean of Gloucester in 1885. 
In 1886 he was elected master of Trinity, Cambridge. His 
publications include various volumes of sermons, but his reputa- 
tion rests on his wide scholarship, his remarkable gifts os a public 
speaker, and his great practical influence both as a headmaster 
and at Cambridge. He married first (1861), Georgina Elliot, 
and secondly (1888) Agnata Frances Ramsay (who in 1887 was 
senior classic at Cambridge), and had five sons and two 
daughters. 

BUTLER, JOSEPH (1692-1752), English divine and philo- 
sopher, bishop of Durham, was bom at Wantage, in Berkshire, 
on the 18th of May 1692. His father, a linen-draper of that 
town, was a Presbyterian, and it was his wish that young Butler 
should be educated for the ministry in that church. The boy 
was placed under the care of the Rev. Philip Barton, master of 
the grammar school at Wantage, and remained there for some 
years. He was then sent to Samuel Jones’s dissenting academy 
at Gloucester, and afterwards at Tewkesbury, where his most 
intimate friend was Thomas Seeker, who became archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

While at thi.s academy Butler became dissatisfied with the 
principles of Presbyterianism, and after much deliberation 
resolved to join the Church of England. About the same time 
he began to study with care Samuel Clarke’s celebrated Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God, which had been 
published as the Boyle Lectures a few years previously. With 
great modesty and secrecy Butler, than in his twenty-second 
year, wrote to the author propounding certain difficulties with 
rmuNl to the proofs of the unity and omnipresence of the Divine 
Being. Cliwke answered his unknown opppnent with a gravity 
HHd care that showed his high opinion of the metaphysical 
a^teness displayed in the objections, and published the corre- 
spondence in later editions of the Demonstration. Butler acknow- 
MMd that Clarice’s reply satisfied him on onk of the points, 
and he subsequently gpiYe his adhesion to the other. In one of 


his letters we already find the germ of his famous dictum that 
“ probability is the guide of life.*' 

In March 1715 he entered at Oriel College, Oxford, but for 
some time found it uncongenial and thought of migrating to 
Cambridge. But he made a close friend in one of the resident 
fellows, Edward Talbot, son of William Talbot, then bishop of 
Oxford, and afterwards of Salisbury and Durham. In 1718 he 
took his degree, was ordained deacon and priest, and on the 
recommendation of Talbot and Clarke was nominated preacher 
at the chapel of the Rolls, where he continued till 1726. It was 
here that he preached his famous Fifteen Sermons (1726), 
including the well-known discourses on human nature. In 1721 
he had been given a prebend at Salisbury by Bishop Talbot, 
who on his translation to Durham gave Butler the living of 
Houghton-le-Skeme in that county, and in 1725 presented him 
to the wealthy rectory of Stanhope. In 1726 he resigned his 
preachership at the Rolls. 

For ten years Butler remained in perfect seclusion at Stanhope. 
He was only remembered in the neighbourhood as a man much 
loved and respected, who used to nde a black pony very fast, 
and whose known benevolence was much practised upon by 
beggars. Archbishop Blackburne, when asked by Queen Caroline 
whether he was still alive, answered, “ He is not dead, madam, 
but buried.” In 1733 he was made chaplain to Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, elder brother of his dead friend Edward, and in 1736 
prebendary of Rochester. In the same year he was appointed 
clerk of the closet to the queen, and had to take part in the 
metaphysical conversation parties which she loved to gather 
round her. He met Berkeley frequently, but in his writings 
does not refer to him. In 1736 also appeared his great work. 
The Analogy of Religion. 

In 1737 Queen Caroline died ; on her deathbed she recom- 
mended Butler to the favour of her husband. George seemed 
to think his obligation sufficiently discharged by appointing 
Butler in 1738 to the bishopric of Bristol, the poorest sec in the 
kingdom. The severe but dignified letter to Walpole, in which 
Butler accepted the preferment, showed that the slight was fell 
and resented. Two years later, however, the bi.shop was pre- 
sented to the rich deanery of St Paul’s, and in 1746 was made 
clerk of the closet to the king. In 1747 the primacy was offered 
to Butler, who, it is said, declined it, on the ground that “ it 
was too late for him to try to support a falling church.” The 
story has not the best authority, and though the desponding 
tone of some of Butler’s writings may give it colour, it is not in 
harmony with the rest of his life, for in 1750 he accepted the see 
of Durham, vacant by the death of Edward Chandler. His 
charge to the clerg>' of the diocese, the only charge of hi.s known 
to us, is a weighty and valuable address on the importance of 
external forms in religion. This, together with the fact that over 
the altar of his private chapel at Bristol he had a cross of white 
marble, gave rise to an absurd rumour that the bishop had too 
great a leaning towards Romanism. At Durham he was very 
charitable, and expended large sums in building and decorating 
his church and residence. His private expenses were exceedingly 
small. Shortly after his translation His constitution began to 
break up, and he died on the i6th of June 1752, at Bath, whither 
he had removed for his health. He was buried in the cathedral 
of Bristol, and over his grave a monument was erected in 1834, 
with an epitaph by Southey. According to his express orders, 
all his MSS. were burned after his death. Bishop Butler was 
never married. His personal appearance has been sketched in a 
few lines by Hutchinson : — “ He was of a most reverend aspect ; 
his face thin and pale ; but there was a divine placidness which 
inspired veneration, and expressed the most benevolent mind. 
His white hair hung gracefully on his shoulders, and his whole 
figure was patriarchal.” 

Butler was an earnest and deep-thinking Christian, melancholy 
by temperment, and grieved by what seemed to him the hope- 
lessly irreligious condition of his age. In his view not only the 
religious life of the nation, but (what he regarded as synonymous) 
the church itself, was in an almost hopeless state of decay, as we 
see from his first and only charge to the diocese of Durham and 
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from many passages in the Analogy, And though there was a 
complete remedy just coming into notice, in the Evangelical 
revival, it was not of a kind that commended itself to Butler, 
whose type of mind wffs opposed to everything that savoured of 
enthusiasm. He even asked J[ohn Wesley, in 1739, to desist from 
preaching in his diocese of Bristol, and in a memorable interview 
with the great preacher remarked that any claim to the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit was “ a horrid thing, a very 
horrid thing, sir.” Vet Butler was keenly interested in those 
ver>' miners of Kingswood among whom Wesley preached, and 
left £500 towards building a church for them. It is a great 
mistime to suppose that b^ause he took no great part in politics 
he had no interest in the practical questions of his time, or that 
he was so immersed in metaphysics as to live in the clouds. 
His intellect was profound and comprehensive, thoroughly 
qualified to grapple with the deepest problems of metaphysics, 
but by natural preference occupying itself mainly with the 
practical and moral. Man’s conduct in life, not his theory of 
the universe, was what interested him. The Analogy was 
written to counteract the practical mischief which he considered 
wrought by deists and other freethinkers, and the Sermons lay 
a good deal of stress on everyday Christian duties. Hi.s style 
has frequently been blamed for its obscurity and difficulty, 
but this is due to two causes : his habit of compressing his ai|cu- 
ments into narrow compass, and of always writing with the 
opposite side of the case in view, so that it has been said of the 
Analogy that it raises more doubts than it solves. One is also 
often tempted away from the main course of the argument by 
the care and precision with which Butler formulates small points 
of detail. 

His great work, The Analogy of Religion ^ Natural and Revealed, 
to the Course and Constitution of Nature, cannot be adequately 
appreciated unless taken in connexion with the circumstances of 
the period at which it appeared. It was intended as a defence 
gainst the great tide of dcistical speculation (see Drism), which 
in the apprehension of many good men seemed likely to sweep 
away the restraints of religion and make way for a general 
reign of licence. Butler did not enter the lists in the ordinary 
way. Most of the literature evoked by the controversy on either 
side was devoted to rebutting the attack of some individual 
opponent. Thus it was Bentley versus Collins, Sherlock versus 
Woolston, I^iw versus Tindai. The Analogy, on the contrary, 
did not directly refer to the deists at all, and yet it worked more 
havoc with their po.sition than all the other l^>ks put together, 
and remains practically the one surviving landmark of the whole 
dispute. Its central motive is to prove that all the objections 
raised against revealed or supernatural religion apply with equal 
force to the whole constitution of nature, and that the general 
analogy between the principles of divine government, as set 
forth by the biblical revelation, and those ol^servable in the 
course of nature, leads us to the warrantable conclusion that 
there is one Author of both. Without altogether eschewing 
Samuel Clarke’s a priori system, Butler relies mainly on the 
inductive method, not professing to give an absolute demon- 
stration so much as a probable proof. And everything is brought 
into closest relation with ” that which is the foundation of all 
our hopes and of all our fears ; all our hopes and fears which are 
of any consideration ; T mean a Future Life.” 

Butler is a typical instance of the Eiu?li«h phDosophical mind. 
He will admit no speculative theory of things. To him the universe 
is no realization of intelligence, which is to be deciphered by human 
thought : it IS a constitution or system, made up ot individual facts, 
through which we thread our way slowly and inductively. Complete 
knowledge is imjKissible ; nay, what we call knowledge of any jmrt 
of the system is inherently imperfect. “ Wc cannot have a thorough 
knowledge of any part without knowing the whole." So far as ex- 
perience goes, " to us probability is the very guide of life." Rea.son 
IS certainly to lie accepted ; it is our natural light, and the only 
faculty whereby v*' can judge of things. But it gives no completed 
system of knowleflge and in matters of fact affords only probable 
conclusions. In this emphatic declaration, that knowledge of the 
ootirse of nature is merely probatie, Butler is at one with Hume, 
who was a most diligent student of the bishop’s works. What can 
come nearer Hume’s celebrated maxim— " Anything may be the 
cause of anytliing else," than Butler's conclusion, " so that any one 
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thing whatever may. for aught we know to the contrary, be a neoet* 
sary condition to any other. 

It is this strong griutp of the imperfect character of our knowledge 
of nature and of the grounds for its limitation that makes Butler 
so formidable an opponent to his deistical contemporaries. He will 
permit no anticipations of nature, no a priofi construction of ex- 
perience. " The constitution of nature is as it is," and no system 
of abstract principles can be allowed to take its place. He is willing 
with Hume to take the course of experience as the basis of his 
reasoning, seeing that it is common ground for himself and his 
antagonrits. In one essential respect, however, he goes beyond 
Hume. The course of nature is for him an unmeaning expression, 
unless it be referred to some author ; and he therefore inakes ex- 
tensive use of the teleological meth^. This position is assumed 
throughout the treatise, and as against the deists i^ith justice, for 
their whole argument rested upon the presuppositibn of the existence 
of God, the perfect Ruler of the world. 

The premises, then, with which Butter starts are the existence 
of God, the known course of nature, and the necessary limitation of 
our knowledge. What does he wish to prove ? It is not his intention 
to prove God’s perfect moral government over the world or the truth of 
religion. His work is in no sense a philosophy of religion. His 
purpose is entirely defensive ; he wishes to answer objections that 
have been brought against religion, and to examine certain diffi- 
culties that have been alleged as insuperable. And this is to be 
eiTi^ctcd in the first place by showing that from the obscurities and 
mexpUcal)ilities we meet with in nature we may reasonably expect 
to find similar difficulties in the scheme of religion. If difficulties be 
found in the course and constitution of nature, whose author is 
admitted to be God, surely the existence of similar difficulties in the 
plan of religion can bt* no valid objection against its truth and divine 
origin, 'Phat this is al least in great part Butler’s object is plain from 
the slightest inspection of his work. It has seemed to many to Iw an 
unsati^actory mode of arguing and but a poor defence of religion ; 
and so much the author is willing to allow. But in the general course 
of his argument a somewhat wider issue appears. He seeks to show 
not only that the difficulties m the systems of natural and revealed 
religion have counterparts in nature, but also that the facts of nature, 
far from being advense to the principles of religion, are a distinct 
ground for inferring their probable truth. He endeavours to show 
that the balance of probability is entirely in favour of the scheme of 
religion, that this probability is thf‘ natural conclusion from an in- 
.spection of nature, and that, as religion is a matter of practice, we 
are hound to adopt the course of action which is even probably the 
right one. If, we may imagine him saying, the precepts of religion 
are entirely analogous m their partial obscurity and apparent 
difficulty to thtr ordinary course of nature disclosed to us oy ex- 
perience, then it is credible that these precepts are true ; not only 
can no objections 1 h* drawn against them from experience, but the 
balance of probability is in their favour. This mode of reasoning 
from what is known of nature to the prol>able truth of wlmt is 
contained in religion is the celebrated method of analogy. 

Although Butler’s work is peculiarly one of those which ought 
not to be exhibited in outline, for its strength lies in the organic 
completeness with which the details are wrought into the whole 
argument, yet a summary of his results will throw more light on the 
method than any description can. 

Keeping clearly in view his premises' the existence of God and the 
limitco nature of knowledge— Butler liegins by inquiring into the 
fundamental pre-requisite of all natural religion -the immortality 
of the soul. Evidently the stress of the whole question is here. 
Were man not immortal, religion would be of little value. Now, 
Butler doe.s not attempt to prove the truth of the doctrine ; that 
proof comes from another quarter. The only questions he asks are 
— I>oes experience forbid us to admit immortality a.s a possibility ? 
Does experience furnish any probable reason for inferring that im- 
mortality i.s a fact ? To the nrst of these a negative, to the second 
an affirmative answer is returned. All the analogies of our life here 
lead us to conclude (hat we shall continue to live after death ; and 
neither from cxjK’rience nor from the riuison of the thing can any 
argument against the possibility of this be drawn. Immorality, 
then, is not unreasonable ; it is probable. If, he continues, we are 
to live after death, it is of importance for us to consider on what our 
future state may depend ; for we may be either happy or miserable. 
Now, whatever speculation may say as to Goda purpose being 
necessarily universal Ixmevolence, experience plainly shows us that 
our present happiness and misery d^nd upon our conduct, and are 
not distributed indiscriminately. Therefore no argument can be 
brought from experience against the possibility of our future happi- 
ness and misery likewise depending upon conduct. The whole 
analogy of nature is in favour of such a dwpensation ; it is therefore 
reasonable or probable. Further, we are not only under a govern- 
ment in which actions considered simply aa such 'are icwarded a^ 
punished, but it is kflown from experience that virtue and vice are 
followed by their natural consequents — happiness and misery. And 
though the distribution of these rewards is not perfect, all hindrances 
are plainly temporary or accidental. It may therefore be concluded 
that the balaiu^ of probability is in favour of God’s government in 
general being a moral scheme, where virtue and vice ate lespectively 
rewarded and punished. It need not be objected to the fustico of 
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this arraiiKemcnt that men are sorely tempted, and may very easily 
be? brought to neglect that on which their luture welfare depends, 
for the very same holds Kood m nature. Experience shows man to 
be in a state of trial so far a.s regards the present ; it cannot, there 
fore, Ik- unreasonable to suppose* that we arc in a similar slate as 
regards the future. Finally, it can surely never be advanced as an 
argument against the truth of religion that there are many things 
in it which we do not comi>rehcnd, when exjierejnce exhibits to us 
such a copious stock of incomprehensibilities in the ordinary course 
and constitution of nature. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that in the foregoing course 
of argument the conclusion is invariably from experience of the 
present order of things to the reasonableness or probability oi some 
other system -of a liiture state. The inferenc<* in all cases passes 
beyond Uu^ tield of experience ; that it does .so may be and has been 
advanced as a conclu.sive objection against it. See for example a 
pa.ssage in Hume, Works (ed. 1854), iv. if>i-if>2. cf. p. i(k>, which 
says, in short . that no argument from experumee can ever carry us 
beyond experience itself, Howevi'r well grounded this reasoning 
may be. it altogether misses the jioinl at which Butler aimed, and 
IS indeed a miscoiu ejition of the nature oi analogical argument. 
IJutlfi never attempts to prove that a future life regulated according 
to the requirements of ethical law is a reality ; he only desires to 
show that the conception of such a life is not irreconcilable with what 
we know of the course of nature, and that consequently it is not 
unreasonable to supjiose that there is sucli a life. Hume readily 
grants this much, though he liinls at a formidable difliculty which 
tiu* plan of the Analogy prevented Butler from facing, the proof of 
the existence of God. Butler seems willing to rest satisfied with his 
opponents' admission that the lieing of God is proved by reason, 
but it would be hard to discover how. upon his own conception 
of the natun* and limits of reason, .such a jiroof could ever be given. 

It has beim said that it is no flaw in Butler's argument that he has 
left atheism as a possilile mode of viewing the universe, because his 
work was not directed against the atheists. It is, however, m some 
degree a detect ; lor his defence of n.'ligion against th<* d<*ists rests 
on a view oi reason which would for ever preclude a demon.strative 
proof of God’s existenci*. 

If, how<‘ver, his premises be granted, and the narrow issue kept in 
view, the argument may be admitted as perfectly Katistactory. From 
what we know of the present order of tilings, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that there will be a future state ot rewards and punish- 
ments. distributed according to ethical law. When the argument 
from analogy seem.s to go lieyond this, a peculiar difficulty starts 
up. I,el it lx* granted tiiat bur happiness and misi*ry in this life 
deficnd upon our conduct -are, in tact, the rew^ards and punishments 
attacheci by God to certain modes of action, the natural conclusion 
from analogy would seem to be that our luture happiness or the 
reverse will probably depend upon our actions in the future state. 
Butler, on the other hand, seeks to show that analogy leads us to 
believe that our future state will depend upon our present conduct. 
Ills argument, that the punishment of an imprudent act often follows 
after a long interval may be admitted, but does not advance a single 
step towards tfie conclusion that imprudent acts will be punished 
hereafter. So, too. with the attempt to show that from the analogy 
of tile present life wc may not unreasonably infer that virtue and 
vice will receive their respectiv'e rewards and punishments hereafter ; 
it may be admitted that virtuous and vicious acts are naturally 
lookeil upon as objt*cls of reward or punishment, and treated accord- 
ingly. but we may refuse to allow the argument to go further, and to 
infer a perfect distribution of justice dependent upon our conduct 
here. Butler could strengthen his argument only by bringing 
forward prominently the alwolute requirements of the ethical 
consciousness, in which case he would have approximated to Kant's 
position with regard to this very probl<*m. 'I'nat he did not do so is. 
perhaps, due to his strong desire to use only such premises as his 
adversarieH the deists were willing to allow. 

As again.Ht the deists, however, he may be allowed to have made 
out his point, that the sulwtantial doctrines of natural religion are 
not opposed to reason and experience, and may be looked upon as 
credible. The positive proof of them is to be found in revealed 
religion, which has disclosed to us not only these truths, but also a 
further scheme not discoverable by the natural light. Here, again. 
Butler joins issue with his opponents. Revealed religion had lieen 
declared to lx* nothing but a repubbeatton of the truths of natural 
religion (Matthew Tmda), Ckrtsiianitv as Old os the Creation), and 
all revelation had been obuxited to as impossible. To sliow that such 
ohjiHitions arc invalid, ana tliat a revelation is at least not impoasible. 
Butler makes use mainly of his doctnne of human ignorance. 
Revelation had been rejected because it lay altogether beyond the 
sphere of reastm and could not therefore lie g^pod by human 
intaUiRence. Hut the same is true ot nature ; there arc in the 
ordinary cousse of things inexplicabilities ; indeed we may lx* said 
with truth to know nothing, for there is no mdHium between perfect 
(Ulid Gomjdeted comprehension of the whole system of things, which 
w« manifestly have not, and mere faith grounded on probability. 
Is it unreasonable to suppose that in a revealed system there should 
be the same supeiiority to our intelligence ? If w« cannot explain 
or foretell by reason what the exact course of events in nature will 
be. is it to expected that we can do so with regard to the wider 
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scheme of God’s revealed providence ? Is it not probable that there 
will be many things not explicable by us ? From our experience of 
the course of nature it would appear that no argument can be 
brought against the possibility of a revelation. Further, though it 
is the province of reason to test this revelHed system, and though 
it be granted that, should it contain anything immoral, it must be 
rejected, yet a careful examination of the particulars will show that 
there is no incomprehensibility or difficulty in them which has not 
a counterpart in nature. The whole scheme of revealed principles i», 
therefore, not unreasonable, and the analogy of nature and natural 
religion would lead us to infer its truth. If, finally, it be asked, how 
a .system professing to be revealed can substantiate its claim, the 
answer is, by means of the historical evidences, such as miracles and 
fulfilment of prophecy. 

It would be unfair to Butler’s argument to demand from it answers 
to problems which had not in his time arisen, and to which, even if 
they had then existed, the plan of his work would not have extended. 
Yet it is at least important to ask how far, and in what sense, the 
Analogy can be regarded as a positive and valuable contribution to 
theology. What that work has done is to prove to the con.sisteiit 
deist that no objections can be drawn from reason or expenc'nce 
against natural or reveah'd religion, and, consecjuently, that the 
things objected to are not incredible and may be proved by external 
evidence. But the deism of the 17th century is a jihase of thou ght 
that has no living reality now, and the whole aspect of the religious 
problem has lieen completely changed. To a generation that has 
been moulded by the philosophy of Kant and Hegel, by the historical 
criticism of modern theology, and by all that has been done in the 
field of comparative religion, the argument o( the wn/ngy cannot 
but appear to he quite outside the field of controversy. To Butler 
the Christian rehgion, and by that he meant the orthodox Church 
of luigland system, was a moral sclieme revealed by a spi'cial act of 
the divine providence, the truth of which was to be judged by the 
ordinary' canons of evidence. The w*hole stood or fell on historical 
grounds. A speculative construction of religion was abhorrent to 
him, a thing of which he seems to have thought the liiimau mind 
naturally incapable. The religious consciousno.ss does not receive 
from him the slightest consideration. The Analogy, in fact, has and 
can have but little influence on the present state of theology ; it 
was not a book for all time, but was limited to the problems ol the 
period at which it appeared. 

Throughout the whole of the A naiogv it is manfest that the mtere.st 
which lay closest to Butler’s heart was the ethical. His whole cast 
of thinking was practical. The moral nature ol man, his conduct 
in life, is that on account of which alone an inquiry into religion is 
of importance. The systematic account of this moral nature is to 
lx* found in the tamous Sermons preached at the Chapel of the Polls, 
especially m the first three. In these sermons Butler hiis made 
suDstantial contributions to ethical science, and it may be said with 
confidence, that in their own department nothing .sufierior in value 
appeared during the long interval between Aristotle and Kant. To 
both of these great thinkers he has certain analogy's He resembles 
the first in his method of investigating the end which human 
nature is intended to realizt* ; he rt‘minds of the other by the 
consistency with which he upholds the absolute supremacy of moral 
law. 

In Ills ethics, as in his theology, Butler had constantly in vi<*w a 
certain cla.s.s of adversaries, consisting jiartly of the jihilosophic lew . 
partly of the lashionalily educated many, who all participateil in 
one common mode of thinking. The keynote of this tendency had 
been struck by Hobbes, in whose philosophy man was regardeil as 
a mere selfish sensitive machine, moved solely by pleasures and pains. 
Cudworth and Clarke had tried to place ethics on a nobler footing, 
but their specadation.s were too abstract for Butler and not sufticit*ntly 
“ applicable to the several particular relations and circumstances 
of life.” 

Hm inquiry is basi'd on teleological principles. ” Ever)? work, 
Ixjth of nature and art , is a system ; and as every particular thing 
both natural and artificial is for some use or purpose out of or lx yond 
itself, one may add to what has been already brought into the idea 
of a system its condneiveness to this one or more ends.” Ultimately 
this view of nature, as the sphere of the realization ol final causes, 
rests on a theological basis ; but Butler does not introduce promi- 
nentlv into his ethics the specifically theological groundwork, and 
may he thought willing to ground his principle on experience. The 
ethical question then is, as with Aristotle, what is the WXot of man ? 
The answer to this question is to lx* obtained by an analysis of the 
facts of human nature, whence, Butler thinks, ” it will as fully 
appear that this our nature, t.e. constitution, is adapted to virtue, as 
from the idea of a watch it appears that its nature, t.e. constitution 
or system, is adapted to measure time.” Such analysis had been 
already attempted by Hoblxrs, and the result he came to was that 
man naturally is adapted only for a life of .selfishness, — his end Ls the 
procuring of pleasure and the avoidance of pain. A closer examina- 
tion. however, shows that this at least is false. The truth of the 
counter propositions, that man is idnrn roXtrtir^t. that the full 
development of his being is impossible apart from societ>', becomes 
manifest on examination of the facts. For while self-love plays a 
most important part in the human economy, there is no less evidently 
a natural principle of benevolence. Moreover, among the particulv 
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passions, appetites and desires there are some whose tendency is as 
clearly towards the general good as that of othcre is towards the 
satisfaction of the sell. Finally, that principle in man which reflects 
upon actions and the springs of actions, unmistakably sets the stamp 
of its approbation upon conduct that tends towards the general good, 

It is clear, therefore, that from this |X>int of view the sum of practical 
morals might l»e given in Butler’s own words — “ that mankmd is a 
community, that we all stand in a relation to each other, that there 
a public end and interest of .society, which each particular is obliged 
to promote.*' But deepei questions remain. 

The threefold division into passions and affections, self-love and 
benevolence, and conscience, is Butler's celebrated analysis ol human 
nature as found in his first sermon. But by regarding benevolence 
less as a definite desire for the general good as such than as kind 
affection for particular individuals, he practically eliminates it a.s 
a regulative principle and reduces the authorities in the polity ol the 
soul to tw'o — conscience and self-love. 

But the idea ol human nature is not completely expre.ssed by 
saying that it consists of reason and the several passions. “ Who- 
ever thinks il w'orth while to consider this matter thoroughly should 
iK’gm by stating to himself exactly the idea of a .system, txjonomy 
Ol constitution ol any ixirticular nature ; and he will. 1 suppose, find 
that it IS one or a whole, made up of several parts, but yet iliat the | 
s< veral parts, even considered as a wdiole, do not complete the idea, 
unless m the notion of a whole you mclucle the relations and respects 
which these parts have to each other. ” This fruitful conception of 
man's ethical nature as an organic unity Butler owes directly to 
Shaftesbury and indirectly to Aristotle ; it ls the strength and clear- 
ness with which he has grasped it that gives peculiar value to his 
system. . . . 

The special relation among the parts of our nature to which 
Butler alludes is the subordination of the particular pa.s3ions to the 
universal principle of reflection or conscience. This relation is the 
i^eculianty, tin* rtoss, of man ; anfl when it is said that virtue consists 
in following nature, we mean that it consists in pursuing the course 
of conduct dictated by this superior faculty. Man s function is not 
tiilfilled liy obeying the passions, or even cool self-love, but by 
obeying conscience. That conscience has a natural .supremacy, that 
it Vi superior in kind, is evident from the part it plays in the moral 
constitution. We judge a man to have HCtt*d wrongly, i.r. un- 
naturally, when he allow's the gratification of a passion to injure Ins 
happiness, i.r. wlien he acts in accordance with pa.ssion and against 
.sell-love. It would be impossible to pa-ss this judgment if sell-love 
were not regarded as superior in kind to the passions, and this 
suiu riority results troni the fact that it is the peculiar province ol 
self love to take a view of the several passions and decide as to their 
rehitive importance. But there is in man a faculty which takes into 
consideration all the springs ol action, including self-love, and passes 
judgment uj>on them, approving some and condemning others. 
From its very nature this faculty is supreme in authority, if not m 
tiowtT ; it reflects upon all llu- other active powers, and pronounces 
absolutely upon their moral quality. Superintendency and authority 
are constituent parts of its very idea. We are under obligation to 
obey the law revealed m the judgments of this faculty, for it is the 
law of our nature. And to this a religious sanction may l>e added, for 
“ consciousness of a rule or guide of action, in creatures capable of 
considering it as given them bv their Maker, not only raises immedi- 
ately a sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following it. and a 
s.'ii^* ol danger in deviating from it." Virtue then consists in following 
the true law of our nature, that is, conscience. Butler, however, is bv 
no means very explicit in his analysis of the functions to be ascribed 
to con-science. He calls it the Pnnciple of Reflection, the Reflex 
I'rinctple ol Approbation, and aasigns to it as its province the motives 
or propensions to action. It takes a view of these, approves or dis- 
approves, impels to or restrains from action. But at times he uses 
language that almost compels one to attribute to him the popular 
view of conscience as passing its judgments with unerring certainty 
on individual acts, indeed hts theory is weakest exactly at the 
point where the real difhculty begins. We get from him no satis- 
iVictory answer to the iiujuiry, What course of action is approved by 
conscience ? Every one. he seems to think, knows what virtue is, 
and a philo.sojihy of ethics is complete if it can be shown that such 
a course of action harraonues with human nature. When pressed 
still further, he points to justice, veracity and the 'common good as 
comprehensive ethical ends. His whole view of the moml govern- 
ment led him to look upon human nature and virtue as connected 
by a sort of pre-cstabli.shed harmony. His ethical principle has in it 
no possibility of development into a system of actual duties ; it has 
no content. Even on the formal side it is a little difficult to see whal 
iiari conscience plays. It seems merely to set the stamp of its 
approbation on certain courses of action to which we are led by the 
various passions and affections ; it has in itself no originating power. 
How or why it approves of some and not of others is left unexplained. 
Butler's moral theory, like those of his English contemporaries and 
successors, is defective from not perceiving that the notion of duty 
can have real significance only when connected with the will or 
practical reason, and that only in reason which wills itself have we 
a principle capable of development into an ethical system. It has 
received very small consideration at the hands of Gennan historians 
of ethics. 
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standard edition of Butler's works is that in 2 vote. {Oxlota, 1844 )* 
Editions of the Analogy are very numerous ; that by Bislwp WUliam 
FiUgerald (1849) contains a valuable Life and Notes. W. Whewcll 
published an edition of the Tkrte Strmons. with Introduction. 
Modem editions of the are those by W. £. Gladstone (2 

with a 3rd vol. of SfudiM Subsidiary, i89b)» L H. Bemardi 
{2 vols. in the English Theological Library. 1900). For the history 
of the religious works contemporary with the Analogy, see Lechler. 
Gssch. d. Engi Deismus ; M. Paltison. in Essavs and Revisws ; W. 
Hunt. Rsligious Thought in England, vols. ii. and iii. ; L. Stephen, 
EngUsh Thought in the iSth Century ; J. H. Overton and F. Kelton, 
The English Church from the Accession of George 1. to the End oHh$ 
/Sth Century. (R. Ao. : A. J.G.) 

BUTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY (1862-. ), American 

educator, was bom at Elizabeth, New Jersey, on the 2nd of April 
1862. He graduated at Columbia College in 1882, was a graduate 
fellow in philosophy there from 1882 to 1884, when he took 
the degree of Ph.D., and then studied for a year in Paris and 
Berlin. He was an assistant in philosophy at (Columbia in 1885- 
1886, tutor in 1886-1889, adjunct professor of philosophy, ethics 
and psychology in 1889-1890, becoming full professor in 1890, 
and dean of the faculty of philosophy in 1890-1902. From 1887 
until 1891 he was the first president of the New York college 
for the training of teachers (later the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University), which he had personally planned and 
organized. In 1891 he founded and afterwards edited the 
Educational Review, an influential educational magazine. He 
soon came to be looked upon os one of the foremost authorities 
on educational matters in America, and in 1894 was elected 
president of the National Educational Association. He was also 
a member of the New Jersey state board of education from 
1887 to 1895, and was president of the Paterson (N.J.) board 
of education in 1892-1893. In 1901 he succeeded Seth Low 
as president of Columbia University. Besides editing several 
scries of books, including “ The Great Educators ” and “ The 
Teachers’ Professional Librarj',” he published The Meaning 
of Education (1898), a collection of essays ; and two series of 
addresses, True and False Democtacy (1907), and *lhe Atnertcan 
as he is (190S), 

BUTLER (or Boteler), SAMUEL (1612-1680), English poet, 
author of Hudibras, son of Samuel Butler, a small farmer, was 
baptized at Strensham, Worcestershire, on the 8th of February 
1612. He was educated at the King’s school, Worcester, under 
Henry Bright, the record of whose zeal as a teacher is preserved 
by Fuller (Worthie.s-, Worcestershire). After leaving school he 
served a Mr Jeffereys of Earl’s Croome, Worcestershire, in the 
capacity of justice’s clerk, and is supposed to have thus gained 
his knowledge of law and law terms. He also employed hinwelf 
at Earl’s Croome in general study, and particularly in painting, 
which he is said to have thought of adopting as a profession. 
It is probable, however, that art has not lost by his change of 
mind, for, according to one of his editors, in 1774 pictures 
“ served to stop windows and save the tax ; indeed they were not 
fit for much else.” He was then recommended to Elizabeth, 
countess of Kent. At her home at W'rest, Bedfordshire, he had 
access to a good library, and there too he met Scldcn, who some- 
times employed him as his secretary. But his third sojourn, with 
Sir Samuel Luke at Cople Hoo, Bedfordshire, was not only 
apparently the longest, but also much the most important in its 
effects on his career and works. We are nowhere informed in 
what capacity Butler served Sir Samuel Luke, or how he came 
to reside in the house of a noted Puritan and Parliament man. 
In the family of this “ valiant Mamalukc,” who, whether he was 
or was not the original of Hudibras, was certainly a rigid Presby- 
terian, “ a colonel in the army of the Parliament, scoutmaster- 
general for Bedfordshire and governor of Newport Pagnell,” 
Butler must have had the most abundant opportunities of study- 
ing from the life those who were to be the victims his satire ; 
he is supposed to hasre taken some hints for his caricature from 
Sir Henry Roscwcll of Ford Abbey, Devonshire. But we know 
nothing positive of him until the Restoration, when he was 
appointed secre^ry to Richard Vaughan, 2nd earl of Carbery, 
j lord president of the principality of Wales, who made him steward 
I of Ludlow Castle, an office which he held from January 1661 
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to Januaiy 1662. About this time he married a rich lady, 
variously described as a Miss Herbert and as a widow named 
Morgan. His wife^s fortune was afterwards, however, lost. 

Early in 1663 Hudibras : The First Pari : written in the Time 
of the Late Wars, was published, but this, the first genuine edition, 
had been preceded in 1662 by an unauthorized one. On the 
26th of December Pcpys bought it, and though neither then nor 
afterwards could he sec the wit of “ so silly an abuse of the 
Presbyter knight going to the wars,” he repeatedly testifies to 
its extraordinary popularity. A spurious second part appeared 
within the year. This d(T(Tmined the poet to bring out the second 
part (licensed on the 7th of November 1663, printed 1664), 
which if possible exceeded the first in popularity. From this 
time till 1678, the date of the publication of the third part, we 
hear nothing certain of Tlutler. On the publication of Hudibras 
he wa.s sent for by Lord Chancellor Hyde (Clarendon), says 
Aubrey, and received many promises, none of which was ful- 
filled. He is said to have received a gift of £300 from Charles II., 
and to have been secretary to George Villiers, 2nd duke of 
Buckingham, when the latter was chai^rellor of the university 
of Cambridge. Most of his biographers, in their eagernes.s to 
prove the ill-treatment which Butler is supposed to have received, 
disbelieve both the.se stories, perhaps without sufficient reason. 
Butler’s satire on Buckingham in his Characters {Remains, 1750) 
shows such an intimate knowledge that it is probable the second 
story is true. Two years after the publication of the third part 
of Hudibras he died, on the 25th of September 1680, and was 
buried by his friend William Longueville, a bencher of the Middle 
Temple, in the churchyard of St Paul’s, Covent Garden. He was, 
we are told, ” of a leonine-coloured hair, sanguine, choleric, 
middle-sized, strong.” A portrait by Lely at Oxford and others 
elsewhere represent him as somewhat hard-featured. 

Of the neglect of Butler by the court something must be said. 
It must bp remembered that the complaints on the subject sup- 
posed to have been uttered by the poet all occur in the spurious 
posthumous works, that men of letters have been at all times 
hut too prone to complain of lack of patronage, that Butler’s 
actual service was rendered when the day was already won, and 
that the pathetic, stories of the poet starving and dying in want 
are contradicted by the best authority— Charles Longueville, 
son of the poet’s friend — who asserted that Butler, though often 
disappointed, was never reduced to anything like want or beggary 
and did not die in any person’s debt. But the most significant 
notes on the subject are Aubrey’s,' that ” he might have had 
preferments at first, but would not accept any but very good, so 
at last he had none at all, and died in want ” -, and the memor- 
andum of the .same author, that ” .satirical wits di.soblige whom 
they converse with, &c., consequently make to themselves many 
enemies and few friends, and this was his manner and case.” 

Three monuments have been erected to the poet’s memory — 
the first in Westminster Abbey in 1721, by John Barber, mayor 
of London, who is spitefully referred to by Pope for daring to 
connect his name with Butler’s. In 1786 a tablet was placed in 
St Paul’s, Covent Garden, by residents of the parish. This was 
destroyed in 1845. Later, another was set up at Strensham 
by John Taylor of that place. Perhaps the happiest epitaph on 
him is one by John Dennis, which calls Butler “ a whole species 
of poets in one.” 

Hudibras itself, though probably quoted as often as ever, 
has dropped into the class of books which are more quoted than 
read. In nmling it, it is of the utmost importance to comprehend 
clearly and to bear constantly in mind the purpose of the author 
in wntin^ it. This purpose is evidently not artistic but polemic, 
to show m the most unmistakable chatacters the vileness and 
folly of the anti-royalist party. Anything like a regular plot — 
the absence of which has often been deplored or excused — 
would have^been for this end not merely a superfluity but a 
mistake, as likely to divert the attention and perhaps even enlist 
some sympathy for the heroes. Anything like regular character- 
drawing would have been equally unnecessary and dangerous — 

* Letters written by Eminent Persons , . . and Cives of Eminent 
l>y John Aubrey, Esq. (2 vola., 1813). 
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for to represent anything but monsters, some alleviating strokes 
must have been introduced. The problem, therefore, was to 
produce characters just sufficiently unlike lay-figures to excite 
and maintain a moderate interest, and tc^et them in motion by 
dint of a few incidents not absolutely unconnected, — meanwhile 
to subject the principles and manners of which these characters 
were the incarnation to ceaseless satire and raillery. The 
triumphant solution of the problem is undeniable, when it has 
once been enunciated and understood. Upon a canvas thus 
prepared and outlined, Butler has embroidered a collection of 
flowers of wit, which only the utmost fertility or imagination 
could devise, and the utmost patience of industry elaborate. 
In the union of these two qualities he is certainly without a 
parallel, and their combination has produced a work which is 
unique. The poem is of considerable length, extending to more 
than ten thousand verses, yet Hazlitt hardly exaggerates when 
he says that half the lines are got by heart ” ; indeed a diligent 
student of later English literature has read great part of Hudibras 
though he may never have opened its pages. The tableaux or 
situations, though few and simple in construction, are ludicrous 
enough. The knight and squire setting forth on their journey ; 
the routing of the bear-baiters : the disastrous renewal of the 
contest ; Hudibras and Ralph in the stocks ; the lady’s release 
and conditional acceptance of the unlucky knight ; the latter’s 
deliberations on the means of eluding his vow ; the Skimmington ; 
the visit to Sidrophel, the astrologer ; the attempt to cajole the 
lady, with its woeful consequences ; the consultation with the 
lawyer, and the immortal pair of letters to which this gives rise, 
complete the argument of the whole poem. But the story is as 
nothing ; throughout we have little really kept before us but 
the sordid vices of the sectaries, their hypocrisy, their churlish 
ungraciousness, their greed of money and authority, their fast 
and loose morality, their inordinate pride. The extraordinary 
felicity of the means taken to place nil these things in the most 
ridiculous light has never been questioned. The doggerel metre, 
never heavy or coarse, but framed so as to be the very voice of 
mocking laughter, the astounding similes and disparates, the 
rhymes which seem to chuckle and to sneer of themselves, 
the wonderful learning with which the abuse of learning is re- 
buked, the subtlety with which subtle casuistry is set at nought 
can never be missed. Keys like those of L’Estrange are therefore 
of little use. It signifies nothing whether Hudibras was Sir 
.Samuel Luke of Bedfordshire or Sir Henr>^ Rosewell of Devon- 
shire, still less whether Ralph’s name in the flesh was Robinson 
or Pendle, least of all that Orsin was perhaps Mr Gosling, or 
Trulla possibly Miss Spencer. Butler was probably as little 
indebted to mere copying for his characters as for his ideas and 
style. These latter arc in the highest degree original. The first 
notion of the Ixjok, and only the first notion, Butler undoubtedly 
received from Don Quixote, His obligations to the Satyre 
MhtippSe have been noticed by Voltaire, and though English 
writers have sometimes ignored or questioned them, are not to 
be doubted. I'he art, perhaps the most terrible of all the weapons 
of satire, of making characters without any great violation of 
probability represent themselves in the most atrocious and 
despicable light, was never perhaps possessed in perfection except 
by Pithou and his colleagues and by Butler. Against these great 
merits some defects must certainly be set. As a whole, the poem 
is no doubt tedious, if only on account of the very blaze of wit, 
which at length almost wearies us by its ceaseless demands on 
our attention. It should, however, \ye remembered that it was 
originally issued in parts, and therefore, it may be supposed, 
intended to be read in parts, for there can be little doubt that 
the second part was written before the first was published. A 
more real defect, but one which Butler shares with all his con- 
temporaries, is the tendency to delineate humours instead of 
characters, and to draw from the outside rather than from 
within. 

Attempts have been made to trace the manner and versifica- 
tion of Hudibras to earlier writers, especially in Qeveland’s 
satires and in the Musarum Deliciae of Sir John Mennis (Pepys’s 
Minnes) and Dr James Smith (1605-1667). But if it had few 
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ancestors it had an abundant offspring. A list of twenty*seven 
direct imitations of Hudibras in the course of a century may be 
found in the Aldine edition (1893). Complete translations of 
considerable excellcnco^have been made into French (London, 
1757 and 1819) by John Townley (i697'-i78a), a member of the 
Irish Brigade ; and into German by D. W. Soltau (Riga, 1787) ; 
specimens of both may be found in R. Bell’s edition. Voltaire 
tried his hand at a compressed version, but not with happy 
results. 

BiBLioGRAray. — ^Butler's works published during his life include, 
besides Hudibras : To the Memory of the most renowned Du Vail : 
A Ptndari( Ode (1671) ; and a prose pamphlet against the PuritaiiK, 
Two Letters, one from J. Audland ... to W. Prynne, the other 
Pryune's Answer {1672). In 1715 1717 three volumes, entitled 
Posthumous Works in Prose and Verse . . . with a hey to Hudibras 
by Sir Roger VEstrange . , . were published with great success. 
Most of the contents, however, arc generally rejected as spurious. 
TheiJoct's papers, now in the British Museum ^ddit.MSS. 32 ,^j 25-6), 
remained in thv' hand.s of his friend William I^npuoville. and after 
his death were left untouched until 1750, when Roliert Thyer, keejier 
ot the public library at Manchester, edited two volumes of verse 
and prose undei the title of Genuxne Remains tn Verse and Prose of 
Mr Samuel Butler. This collection contained The Elephant in tlw 
Moon, a satire on the Royal Societ\' ; a senes of sketches in prose, 
Characters ; and some satirical poems and prose* pamphlets. Another 
edition. Poetual Remains, was issued by Thyer in 1827. In 1726 
Hogarth executed some illustrations to Hudibras, which are among 
his earliest but not, perhaps, happiest protluctions. In 1744 Dr 
Zacliary Grey published an edition of Hudibras, with copious and 
learned annotations; and an additional volume of Critical and 
Historual and Explanatory Notes in 1752. Grey’s lias formed the 
basis of all subsequent editions. 

Other pieces publislu'd st^arately and ascril>ed to Butler arc: 
A Letter from Menurius Ctvicus to Mercuriu.'i RusUcits, or London's 
Confession but not repentance . . . (if>43), represented in vol. iv of 
Somers’s tracts ; Mola Asinaruni, on the unreasonable and insupport- 
able burthen now pressed . . . upon this groaning nation . . , (1659), 
included in his posthumous works, which is supposed to have lieen 
written by John Prynne. though Wood ascribes it to Butler; The 
Ads and monument.^ of our late parliament . . . (1659, printed 1710), 
of which a continuation appeared in 1659 ; a “ character *’ of 
Charles I. (1671) ; A New Ballad of King Edward and Jane Shore 
. . . (1671) ; A Cangratulatory poem ... to Sir Joseph Sheldon . . . 
(1675) ; The Geneva liallad, or the octasional conformist display'd 
(1674); The Secret history of the Calves head club, enmpleat . . . 
(4th edition, 1707) ; The Morning's Salutation, or a friendly conference 
between a puritan preacher and a family of his flock ♦ . . (reprinted, 
Dublin, 1714). Two tracts of his appear in Somers’s Tracts, vol. vii. ; 
he contributed to Ovid's Epistles translated by several hands ^1680) ; 
and works by him are included in Miscellaneous works, written by 
. . . George Duke of Buckingham . . . also State Poems , . . {by 
various hands) (1704); and in The Grove . . . (1721), a poetic mis- 
cellany, is a “ Satyr against Marriage,” not found in his works. 

The life of Butler was written by an anonymous author, said by 
William Oldys to be Sir Janies Astfey, and prefixed to the edition of 
J704, The w'riter professes to supplement and correct the notice 

f iven by Anthony a Wood in Athenae Oxonienses. Dr Threadnecdle 
tussel Nash, a Worcestershire antiquarian, supplied some additional 
facts in an edition of 1793. See the Aldine edition of the Poetical 
Works of Samuel Butler (1893). edited by Reginald Brimley Johnson, 
with complete bibliographical information. There is a good reprint 
of Hudibras (edited by Mr A. R. Waller. 1905) in the Cambridge 
Classics, 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (1774-1839), English classical scholar and 
schoolmaster, and bishop of Lichfield, was bom at Kenilworth 
on the 30th of Januar>' 1774. He was educated at Rugby, and 
in 1792 went to St John’s College, Cambridge. Butler’s classical 
career was a brilliant one. He obtained three of Sir William 
Browne’s medals, for the Latin (1792) and Grwk (1793, 1794) 
odes, the medal for the Greek ode in 1792 being won by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, li) 1793 Butler was elected to the Craven 
scholarship, amongst the competitors being John Keate, after- 
wards headmaster of Eton, and Coleridge. In 1 796 he was fourth 
senior optime and senior chancellor’s classical medallist. In 1797 
and 1798 he obtained the members’ prize for Latin essay. He 
took the degree of B.A. in 1796, M.A. 1799, and D.D. 1811. 
In 1797 he was elected a fellow of St John’s, and in 1798 became 
headi^ter of Shrewsbury school. In 1802 he was presented 
to the living of Kenilworth, in 1807 to a prebendal stall in 
Ucl^ld cathedral, and in 1822 to the archdeaconry of Derby ; 
all appointments he held with his headmastership, but in 
1836 he was promoted to the bishopric of Lichfield (and Coventry, 


which was separated from his diocese in the same yeu). He 
died on the 4th of December 1839. It is in connexion with 
Shrewsbury school Uiat Butler will be chiefly remembered. 
During his headmastership its reputation greatly' increased, and 
in the standard of its scholarship it stood as high as other 
public school in England. His edition of Aeschylus, with the 
text and notes of Stanley, appeared 1809-* 1816, and was some- 
what severely criticized in the Edinburgh Review, but Butler 
was prevented by his elevation to the episcopate from revising it. 
He also wrote a Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography (1813, 
frequently reprinted) for use in schools, and brought out atlases 
of ancient and modem geography. His large library included 
a fine collection of Aldine editions and Greek and Latin MSS. ; 
the Aldines were sold by auction, the MSS. purchased by the 
British Museum. 

Butler’s life has been written by his grandson. Samuel Butler, 
author of Erewhon [Life and Letters of hr Samuel Butler, 1896) ; 
see also Baker’s History of St John's College, Cambridge (ed, J. £. B. 
Mayor, 18^)9); Sondys, Hist. Class. Schol, (ed. 190B), vol. iii. p. 398. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (1835-1902), English author, son of the 
Rev. Thomas Butler, and grandson of tlve foregoing, was bom 
at Langar, near Bingham, Nottinghamshire, on the 4th of 
December 1835. He was educated at Shrewsbury school, and 
at St John’s College, Cambridge. He took a high place in the 
classical tripos of 1858, and was intended for the Church. His 
opinions, however, prevented his carry' Ing out this intention, and 
he sailed to New Ziealand in the autumn of 1859. owned a 
sheep run in the Upper Rangitata district of the province of 
Canterbury', and in less than five years wits able to return home 
with a moderate i:ompetence, most of which was afterwards lost 
in unlucky investments. The Rangitata district nuppHed the 
setting for his romance of Ernvhon, or Over the Range (1872), 
satirizing the Darwinian theory and conventional religion. 
Ereiohon had a sequel thirty years later (1901) in Erewhon 
Revisited, in which the narrator of the earlier romance, who had 
escaped from Erewhon in a balloon, finds himself, on revisiting 
the country after a considerable interval, the object of a topsy- 
turvy cult, to which he gave the name of “ Sunchildism.” In 
1873 he had published a book of similar tendency, The Fair 
Haven, which purported to be a “ work in defence of the mira- 
culous element in our Lord’s ministry upon earth ” by a fictitious 
J- P. Owen, of whom he wrote a memoir. Butler was a man 
of great versatility, who pursued his investigations in classical 
scholarship, in Shakespearian criticism, biology^ and art with 
equal independence and originality. On his return from New 
Zealand he had established himself at Clifford’s Inn, and studied 
painting, exhibiting regularly in the Academy between 1868 and 
1876. But with the publication of Life and Habit (1877) he 
began to recognize literature as his life work. The book was 
followed by three, others, attacking Darwinism — Evolution Old 
and New, or the Theories of Bufon, Dr Erasmus Darwin and 
iMmarck as compared with that of Mr C. Darwin (1879) j Un- 
conscious Memory (1880), a comparison between the theory of 
Dr E. Bering and the Philosophy of the Unconscious of Dr E. 
von Hartmann ; and Lttck or Cunning (1886). He had a thorough 
knowledge of northern Italy and its art. In Ex Vote (1888) he 
introduced many English readers to the art of Tabachetti and 
Gaudenzio Ferrari at Varallo, He learnt nearly the whole of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey by heart, and translated both poems 
(1898 and 1900) into colloquial English prose. In his Authoress 
of the Odyssey (1897) he propounded two theories : that the poem 
was the work of a woman, who drew her own portrait in Nausicaa ; 
and that it was written at Trapani, in Sicily, a proposition which 
he supported by elaborate investigations on the spot. In anoriier 
book on the Shakespeare Sonnets (1899) aimed at destroying 
the explanations of the orthodox commentators. 

Butler was also a musician, or, as he callecU himself, a 
Handclian, and in ufiitation of the style of Handel he wrote in 
collaboration with H. Festing Jones a secular oratorio, Narcissus 
(1888), and had completed ms share of another, Ulysses, at the 
time of his death on the i8th of June 1902. Ifis other works 
include: Life and Letters (1896) of Dr Samuel Butler, his 
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grandfather, headmaster of Shrewsbury school and afterwards 
bishop of Lichfield ; Alps and Sanctuaries (1881) ; and two 
posthumous works edited by R. A. Streatfeild, The Way of All 
Flesh (1903), a novel ; and Essays on Li/e, Art and Science (1904). 

See Samuel Butler, Records and Menwrials (1903), by R. A. Streal- 
feild, a collection printed for private circulation, the most imTOrtant 
article mcluded bcin^ one by H. Feating Jones originally published 
in The Eagle (Cambridge, December 1902). 

BUTLER, WILLIAM ARCHER (1814-1848), Irish historian 
of philosophy, was bom at Annerville, near Clonmel in Ireland, 
probably in 1814. His father was a Protestant, his mother a 
Roman Catholic, and he was brought up as a Catholic. As a 
boy he was imaginative and poetical, and some of his early verses 
were remarkable. While yet at Clonmel school he became a 
Protestant. Later he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
had a brilliant career. He specially devoted himself to literature 
and metaphysics, and was noted for the beauty of his style. 
In 1834 he gain<.-d the ethical moderatorship, newly instituted 
by I'rovost Idoyd, and continued in residence at college. In 
1837 he decided to enter the Church, and in the same year he was 
elected to the professorship of moral philosophy, specially 
founded for him through Lloyd’s exertions. About the same time 
he was presented to the prebend of Clundahorky, Donegal, and 
resided there when not called by his professorial duties to Dublin. 
In 1842 he was promoted to the rectory of Raymochy. He died 
on the 5th of July 1848. His Sermons (2 vols., 1849) were 
nnirkably brilliant and forceful. The Lectures on the History of 
Ancient Philosophy, edited by W. Hepworth Thompson (2 vols., 
1856 ; 2nd ed., i vol. 1875), take a high place among the few 
British works on the history of philosophy. The introductory 
lectures, and those on the early Greek thinkers, though they 
evidence wide reading, do not show the complete mastery that 
is found in Schweglcr or Zeller ; but the lectures on Plato are 
of con.sid(?rable value. Among his other writings were papers 
in the Dublin University Magazine (1834-1837) ; and ** Letters 
on Development’’ (in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal, 1845), a j 
reply to Newman’s famous Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, 

See Memoir of W. A. Butler, prefixed by Rev. J. Woodward to 
first series of Sermons, 

BUTLER, SIR WILUAM FRANCIS (1S38- ), British 

soldier, entered the army as an ensign in 1858, becoming captain 
in 1872 and major in 1874. He took part with distinction in 
the Red River expedition (1870-71) and the Ashanti operations 

1^73 74 under Wolseley, and received the C.B. in 1874. He 
served with the same general in the Zulu War (brevet lieut.- 
colonel), the campaign of Tel-el-Kebir, after which he was made 
an aide-de-camp to the queen, and the Sudan 1884-85, being 
employed (is colonel on the staff 1885, and brigadier-general 
1885-1886. In the latter year he was made a K.C.B. He was 
colonel on the staff in Egypt 1890-1892, and brigadier-general 
there until 1892, when he was promoted major-general and 
stationed at Aldershot, after which he commanded the south- 
eastern district. In 1898 he succeeded General Goodenough as 
commander-in-chief in South Africa, with the local rank of 
lieutenant-general. For a short period (Dec. i898-'Feb. 1899), 
during the absence of Sir Alfred Milner in England, he acted as 
high commissioner, and as such and subsequently in his military 
capacity he expressed views on the subject of the probabilities 
of war which were not approved by the home government; 
he was consequently ordered home to command the western 
district, and held this post until 1905. He also held the Aldershot 
command for a brief period in 1900-1901. Sir William Butler 
wa.s promoted lieutenant-general in 1900. He had long been 
known as a descriptive writer, since publication of The Great 
Lone Land (1872) and other works, and he was the biographer 
(1899) of Sir George Colley. He married m 1877 Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson,* an accomplished painter dUjpttle-scenes, notably 
“The RollyfiilS** (1874), “ Quatre Bras” (1875), “Rorke’s 
Drift ” (18S& C.amet Corps ” (1891), and “ Dawn of 
Waterloa;^*^^j||J). % 

BUTL^kii^'lborough and the county-seit of Butler county, 
PennsyliiiiSii, U.S.A., on Conoquenessihg Creek, about 30 m. 


N. of Pittsbuiig. Pop. (1890) 8734 ; (1900) 10,853, of whom 938 
were foreign-bom ; (1906, estimate) 12,125. It is served by the 
Pennsylvania, the Bidtimore & Ohio, the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburg, and the Bessemer & Lakw En 6 railways, and is 
connected with Pittsburg by two electric lines. It is built on a 
small hill about 1010 ft. above sea-level, and command.s extensive 
views of the surrounding valley. The Butler County hospital 
(1899) is located here. A fair is held in Butler annually. Oil, 
natural gas, clay, coal and iron abound in the vicinity, and the 
borough has various manufactures, including lumber, railway 
cars (especially of steel), paint, silk, bricks, plate-glass, bottles 
and oil-well tools. The value of the city’s factory products 
increased from $1403,026 in 1900 to $6,832,007 in 1905, or 
386*9 %, this being much the greatest rate of increase shown 
by any city in the state having in 1900 a population of 8000 or 
more. Butler was selected as the site for the county-seat of the 
newly-formed county in 1802, wa.s laid out in 1803, and was 
incorporated in the same year. The county and the borough 
were named in honour of General Richard Butler, a soldier in the 
War of Independence and leader of the right wing of General 
St Clair’s amiy, which was sent against the Indians in 1791 and 
on tht 4th of November was defeated, Butler being killed in the 
engagement. 

BUTLER (through the 0 . Fr. bouteillier, from the Late Lat. 
buticulafius, bulicula, a bottle), a domestic servant who superin- 
tends the wine-cellar and acts as the chief male servant of a 
household ; among his other duties are the conduct of the service 
of the table and the custody of the plate. The butler of a royal 
household was an official of high rank, whose duties, though 
primarily connected with the supply of wine for the royal table, 
varied in the different courts in which the office appears. In 
England, as superintendent of the importation of wine, a duty 
was payable to him (see Biitlerage and Pkisage) ; the butler- 
ship of Ireland, Pincerna Hiberniae, was given by John, king of 
England, to Theobald Walter, who added the name of Butler 
to his own ; it then became the surname of his descendants, the 
earls, dukes and marquesses of Ormonde (see Butler, family, 
above), 

BUTLERAGE AND PRISAGE. In England there was an 
ancient right of the crown to purveyance or pre-emption, i,e, the 
right of buying up provisions and other necessaries for the royal 
hou,sehold, at a valuation, even without the consent of the owner. 
Out of this right originated probably that of taking customs, in 
return for the protection and maintenance of the ports and 
harbours. One such customs due was that of “ prisage,” the 
right of taking one tun of wine from every ship importing from 
ten to twenty tuns, and two tuns from every ship importing 
more than twenty tuns. This right of prisage was commuted, 
by a charter of Edward I. (1302), into a duty of two shillings on 
every tun imported by merchant strangers, and termed “ butler- 
age,” because paid to the king’s butler. Butlcrage ceased to be 
levied in 1809, by the Customs Consolidation Act of that year, 

BUTO, the Greek name of the Egyptian goddess Uto (hierogl. 
W*zyt)f confused with the name of her city Buto (see Busiris). 
She was a cobra-goddess of the marsh'es, worshipped especially 
in the city of Buto in the north-west of the Delta, and at another 
Buto (Hdt. ii. 75) in the north-east of the Delta, now Tell 
Nebesheh. The former city is placed by Petrie at Tell Fcrain, 
a large and important site, but as yet yielding no inscriptions. 
This western Buto was the capital of the kingdom of Northern 
Egypt in prehistoric times before the two kingdoms were united ; 
hence the goddess Buto was goddess of Lower Egypt and the 
North. To correspond to the vulture goddess (Nekhbi) of the 
south she sometimes is given the form of a vulture ; she is also 
figured in human form. As a serpent she is commonly twined 
round a papyrus stem, which latter spells her name ; and 
generally she wears the crown of Lower Egypt. The Greeks 
identified her with Leto ; this may be accounted for partly by 
the resemblance of name, partly by the myth of her having 
brought up Homs in a floating island, resembling the story of 
Leto and Apollo on Delos. Perhaps the two myths influenced 
each other. Herodotus describes the temple and other sacred 
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places of (the western) Buto, and refers to its festival, and to its 
orade, which mu^ have been important though nothing definite 
is known about it It is strange that a dty whose leading in 
most ancient times was fully recogniecd throughout Egyptian 
history does not appear in the early lists of nome*capitals. 
Like Thebes, however (which lay in the 4th nome of Upper 
Eg3rpt, its early capital being Hermonthis), it eventudly became, 
at a very late date, the capital of a nome, in this case called 
Phtheneto, “ the land of (the goddess) Buto.” The second 
Buto (hierogl. 7 >n'f)was capital from early times of the iqth 
nome of Lower Egypt. 

See Herodotus ii. 155; Zeitschr. f. dgyptische Spporke (1871), 1; 
K. Sethe in Pauly * Wissowa, RMlencyclopddie, s.v. “ Buto “ ; 
D. G. Hogartli, Journal of Hellenic Sirtdiei, xxiv. 1 ; W. M. F. Petrie. 
Ehnasya, p. 36 ; Nebesheh and Defennek. (F. Ll. G.) 

BUTRINTO, a seaport and fortified town of southern Albania, 
Turkey, in the vilayet of lannina ; directly opposite the island 
of Corfu (Corcyra), and on a small stream which issues from 
Lake Vatzindro or Vivari, into the Bay of Butrinto, an inlet 
of the Adriatic Sea. Pop. (1900) about aooo. The town, which 
is situated about 2 m. inland, has a small harbour, and was 
formerly the seat of an Orthodox bishop. In the neighbourhood 
are the ruins of the ancient Buthrotuniy from which the modem 
town derives its name. The ruins consist of a Roman wall, 
about a mile in circumference, and some remains of both later 
and Hellenic work. The legendary founder of the city was 
Helenus, son of Priam, and Virgil (Atn. iii. 291 sq.) tells how 
Helenus here established a new Trojan kingdom. Hence the 
names New Troy and New Pergatnum, applied to Buthrotum, 
and those of Xanthus and SimoHs, given to two small streams 
in the neighbourhood. In the ist century b.c. Buthrotum 
became a Roman colony, and derived some importance from its 
position near Corcyra, and on the main highway between Dyrra- 
chium and Ambracia. Under the Empire, however, it was 
overshadowed by the development of Dyrrachium and Apollonia. 
The modem city belonged to the Venetians from the 14th 
century until 1797. It was then seized by the French, who in 
1799 had to yield to the Russians and Turks. 

BUTT, ISAAC (1813-1879), Irish lawyer and Nationalist 
leader, was bom at Glenfin, Donegal, in 1813, his father being 
the Episcopalian rector of Stranorlar. Having won high honours 
at Trinity, Dublin, he was appointed professor of political 
economy in 1836. In 1838 he was called to the bar, and not 
only soon obtained a good practice, but became known as a 
politician on the Protestant Conservative side, and an opponent 
of O’Connell. In 1844 he was made a Q.C. He figured in nearly 
all the important Irish law cases for many years, and was eng^ed 
in the defence of Smith O’Brien in 1848, and of the Fenians 
between 1865 and 1869. In 1852 he was returned to parliament 
by Youghal as a Liberal-Conservative, and retained this seat 
till 1865 ; but his views gradually became more liberal, and he 
drifted away from his earlier opinions. His career in parliament 
was marred by his irregular habits, which resulted in pecuniary 
embarrassment, and between 1865 and 1870 he returned again to 
his work at the law courts. The result, however, of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was to drive Butt and other 
Irish Protestants into union with the Nationalists, who had 
always repudiated the English connexion ; and on 19th May 1870, 
at a laiige meeting in Dublin, Butt inaugurated the Home Rule 
movement in a speech demanding an Irish parliament for local 
affairs. On this platform he was elected in 1871 for Limerick, 
and found himself at the head of an Irish Home Rule party of 
fifty-seven members. But it was an ill-assorted union, and Butt 
soon found that he had little or no control over his more aggressive 
followers. He had no liking for violent methods or for obstruc- 
tion ” in parliament ; and his leadership gradually became a 
nullity. His false portion undoubtedly assisted in breaking down 
his h^t h, and he died in Dublin on the 5th of May 1879. 

BUTT, (i) (From the Oolite; Med. Lat. a wine 

vessel), a for ale or wine, widi a capacity of about ^0 
hogsheuls. (2) (A word common in Teutonic languages, meaning 
shm, or a att^), the thick end of anything, as of a iishingTod, 


a gun, a whip, also the stump of a tree. (3) (Flrom the Fr. im/, 
a goal or ma^, and butie, a target, a rising piece of ground, 8cc«), 
a mark for shooting, as in archery, or, in its modem use, a mound 
or bank in front of which are placed the taigets m artillery or 
musketry practice. This is sometimes called a stop-butt/’ its 
purpose being to secure the ground behind the targets from 
stray shots. The word is used figuratively of a person or object 
at which derision or abuse are levelled. 

BUTTE, the largest city of Montana, U.S.A.. and the county- 
seat of Silver Bow county. It is situated in the valley of Deer 
Lodge river, near its head, at an altitude of about 5^00 ft. Pop. 
(1880) 3363 ; (1890) 10,723 ; (1900) 30470, of whom 10,210 
were foreign-bom, including 2474 Irish, 1518 English-Canadians, 
and 1505 English ; (1910, census) 39,165. It is served by the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound, the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, and the Orepn 
Short Line railways. Popularly the name “ Butte ** is applied to 
an area which embraces the city, Centerville, Walkerville, East 
Butte, South Butte and Williamsburg. These together form 
one large and more or less compact city. Butte lies in the centre 
of the greatest copper-mining district in the world ; the surround- 
ing hills are honey-combed with mines, and some mines are in 
the very heart of the city itself. The best known of the copper 
mines is the Anaconda. The annual output of copper from the 
Butte district almost equals that from all the rest of the country 
together ; the annual value of copper, gold and silver aggregates 
more than $60,000,000. Although mining and its allied industries 
; of quartz crushing and smelting dominate all other industries in 
the place, there are also foundries and machine shops, iron-works, 
tile factories, breweries and extensive planing mills. Electricity, 
used in the mines particularly, is brought to Butte from Cafion 
Ferry, 75 m. to the N. ; from the plant, also on the Missouri 
river, of the Helena Power Transmission Company, which has a 
great steel dam 85 ft. high and 630 ft. long across the river, and 
a 6000-h.p. substation in Butte ; and from the plant of the 
Madison River Power Company, on Madison river 7l m. S.E. 
of Norris, whence power is also transmitted to Bozeman and 
Belgrade, Gallatin county, to Ruby, Madison county, and to 
the Greene-Campbell mine near Whitehall, Jefferson county. 
In 1Q06 Butte had only one large smelter, and the smoke nuisance 
was thus abated. The city is the seat of the Montana School of 
Mines (1900), and has a state industrial school, a high school 
and a public library (rebuilt in 1906 after a fire) with more than 
32,000 volumes. The city hall, Federal building and Silver Bow 
county court house are among the principal buildings. Butte 
was first settled as a placer mining camp in 1864. It was platted 
in 1866 ; its population in 1870 was only 240, and for many 
years its growth was slow. Prosperity came, however, with the 
introduction of quartz mining in 1875, and in 1879 a city charter 
was granted. In the decade from 1^0 to 1900 Butte’s increase 
in population was 184*2 %. 

BUTTE ( 0 . Fr. buUe, a hillock or rising ground), a word used 
in the western states of North America for a flat-topped hiU 
surrounded by a steep escarpment from which a slope descends 
to the plain. It is sometimes used for an elevation hig^ 
than a hill but not high enough for a mountain.” The butte 
capped l^ a horizontal platform of hard rock is characteristic 
of the arid plateau region of the west of North America. 

BUTTER (Lat. htayrum, Gr. povrvpov, apparently connected 
with / 3 ovs, cow, and rvp^, cheese, but, according to the New 
English Dictionary, perhaps of Scythian origin), the fatty portion 
of the milk of mammalian animals. The milk of all mammals 
contains such fatty constituents, and butter from the milk of 
goats, sheep and other animals has been and may be used ; but 
that yield^ by cow’s milk is the most savoury, and it alone 
rea^ constitutes the butter of commerce. milk of 
various breeds of cattle varies widely in the proporlion of fatty 
matter it contains ; its richness in this respect beina greatty 
influenced by season, nature of food, state of the animals’ he^th 
and other considerations. Usually the cream is skmuned off 
the surface of the milk lor making butto*, but some the 
churning is performed on the vaSUk itself without wistiqg tor the 
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iqiarEtion of the cream. The operation of churning causes tlie 
rupture of the oil sacs, and by the coalescence of the fat so 
Bbeiated butter is formed. DetaUs regarding churning and the 
preparation of butter generally will be found under Dairy and 
Dairy Farming. 

BUTTERCUP, a name applied to several species of the 
genus Ranunetdus characterized by their deeply-cut leaves 
and yellow, broadly cup-shaped 
flowers. Ranunculus acris and R. 
hulbosus are erect, hairy meadow 
plants, the latter having the stem 
swollen at the base, and distin- 
guished also by the furrowed 
flower-stalks and the often smaller 
flowers with reflexed, not spread- 
ing, sepals. R. repens, common 
on waste ground, produces long 
runners by means of which it 
rapidly covers the ground. The 
plants are native in the north 
temperate to arctic zones of the 
Old World, and have been intro- 
duced in America. 

BUTTERFIELD, DANIEL (1831- 
1901), American soldier, was bom 
in Utica, New York. He gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1849, 
when the Civil War broke out he 

Plant of Ranunculus but' became colonel of the 12th New 
bosus, showing determinate York militia regiment. On the 
inliorcHcence, trans- 

ferred to the regular army as a lieutenant-colonel, and in 
September he was made a brigadier-general U.S.V. He served 
in Virginia in 1861 and in the Peninsular campaign of 1862, and 
was wounded at Caines' Mill. He took part in the campaign 
of second Bull Run (August 1862), and in November became 
major-general U.S.V. and in July 1863 colonel U.S.A. At 
Fredericksburg he commanded the V. corps, in which he 
had served since its formation. After General Hooker 
succeeded Burnside, Butterfield was appointed chief of staff. 
Army of the Potomac, and in this capacity he served in the 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg campaigns. Not being on good 
terms with General Meade he left the staff, and was soon after- 
wards sent as chief of staff to Hooker, with the XI. and XII. 
corps (later combined as the XX.) to Tennessee, and took part 
in the battle of Chattanooga (1863), and the Atlanta campaign 
of the following year, when he commanded a division of the XX. 
corps. His services were recognized by the brevets of beadier- 
general and major-general in the regular army. He resigned in 
1870, and for the rest of his life was engaged in civil and com- 
mercial pursuits. In 1862 he wrote a manual of Camp and 
Outpost Duty (New York, 1862). General Butterfield died at 
Cold Spring, N.Y., on the 17th of July 1901. 

A Biographical Memorial, by his widow, was published in 1904. 

BUTTERFIELD, WILUAM (1814-1900), English architect, 
was bom in London, and educated for his profession at Worcester, 
where he laid the foundations of his knowledge of Gothic archi- 
tecture. He settled in London and became prominent in 
connexion with the Cambridge Camden Society, and its work 
in the improvement of church furniture and art. His first 
important building was St Augustine’s, Canterbury (1845), 
and his reputation was made by All Saints’, Maigaret Street, 
London (1859), followed by St Alban’s, Hoi bom (1^3), the new 
part of Merton College, Oxford (18^), Keble 0 >llege, Oxford 
(1875), and many houses and ecclesiastical buildings. He also 
did much work as a restorer, which has adversely criticized. 
He was a keen churchman and with the 

English church revival. He had somelilll original views as to 
odour in architecture, which led to rather garish results, his view 
being that an^ combination of the natural colours of riie materials 
was permiiiible. His private life was retirih|[, and he died 
umniurried on the a3rd of February 1900. 



BUTTERFLY and MOTH (the former from butter ’ and 
** fly,” an old term of uncertain origin, possibly from the nature 
of the excrement, or the yellow colour of some particular species ; 
the latter akin to 0 . Eng. mod, an earth-worm), the common 
English names applied respectively to the two groups of insects 
forming the scientific order Lepidoptera (^.e.). 

BUITER-NUT, the product of Caryocar nu'ciferum, a native 
of tropical South America. The large nuts, known also as 
saowari or suwarow nuts, are the hard stone of the fruit and 
contain an oily nutritious seed. The genus Caryocar contains 
ten species, in tropical South America, some of which form large 
trees affording a very durable wood, useful for shipbuilding. 

BUTTERWORT, the popular name of a small insectivorous 
plant, Pinguietda vulgaris, which grows in wet, boggy land. 
It is a herb with a rosette of fleshy, oblong leaves, i to 3 in. long, 
appressed to the ground, of a pde cdour and with a sticky 
surface. Small insects settle on the leaves and are caught in 
the viscid excretion. This, like the excretion of the sundew and 
other insectivorous plants, contains a digestive ferment (or 
enzyme) which renders the nitrogenous sul^tances of the body 
of the insect soluble, and capable of absorption by the leaf. In 



A, leaf of Butterwort [Pinguicula vulgaris) with left margin in- 
flected over a row of small flies. (After Darwin.) B, glands Irom 
surface of leaf ( x 300) by which the sticky liquid is secreted and by 
means of which the products of digestion are absorbed. 

this way the plant obtains nitrogenous food by means of its 
leaves. The leaves bear two sets of glands, the larger borne on 
usually unicellular pedicels, the smaller almost sessile (fig. B). 
When a fly is captured, the viscid excretion becomes strongly 
acid and t^e naturally incurved margins of the leaf curve still 
further inwards, rendering contact between the insect and the 
leaf-surface more complete. The plant is widely distributed in 
the north temperate zone, extending into the arctic zone. 

BUTTERY (from 0 . Fr. boterie, X^te Lat. hotaria, a place 
where liquor is stored, from hutta, a cask), a place for storing 
wine ; later, with a confusion with “ butter,” a pantry or store- 
room for food ; especially, at colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
the place where food other than meat, especially bread and 
butter, ale and wines, &c., are kept. 

BUTTMANN, PHILIPP KARL (1764-X829), German philo- 
logist, was bom at Frankfort-on-Main ih 1 764. He was educated 
in his native town and at the university of Gdttingen. In 1789 
he obtained an appointment in the library at Berlin, and for 
some years he edited Speners Journal. In 1796 he became 
professor at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin, a post 
which he held for twelve years. In 1806 he was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, and in x8xi was made secretary of the 
Historico-Philological Section. He died in 1829. Buttmann’s 
writings gave a great impetus to the scientifle study of the Greek 
language. His Grieckische Grammatih (1792) went through 
many ^itions, and was translated into English. His Lexilogm, 
a valuable study on some words of difficulty occurrii^ prin- 
cipally in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, was published in 1818- 
1825, and was translated into English. Buttmann’s other works 
were Ausfukrliche grieckische Sprachlehre (2 vols., 1819-1827); 
Mythologus, a collection of essays (1828-1829): and editions 
of some classical authors, the most important l^ing Demosthenes 
in Miiiam (1823) and the continuation of Spalding’s QuinUUan. 
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BUTTOll (Fr. boutoHy 0 . Fr. baionf apparently from the same 
root as boiUer, to push), a small piece o! metal or other material 
which, pushed thmugh a loop or button-hole, serves as a catch 
between different paMs of a garment, &c. The word is also 
used of other objects which have a projecting knob-like character, 
tf.g. button-mushrooms, the button of an electric bell-push, or 
Ae guard at the tip of a fencing foil ; or which resemble a button 
in size and shape, as the button of metal obtained in assaying 
operations. At first buttons were apparently used for purposes 
of ornamentation ; in Piers PUnoman (1377) mention is made 
of a knife with “ botones ouergylte,” and in Lord Berner’s 
tr^slation of Froissart’s Chronicles (1525) of a book covered 
with crimson velvet with “ten botons of syluer and gylte.” 
While this use has continued, especially in connexion with 
women’s dress, they began to be employed as fastenings at least 
as early as the 15th century. As a term of comparison for some- 
thing trivial or worthless, the word is found in the 14th century. 
Buttons of distinctive colour or pattern, or bearing a portrait 
or motto, are often worn, especially in the United States, as a 
decoration, or sign of membership of a society or of adherence 
to a political party ; among the most honoured of sucli buttons 
are those worn by members of the military order of the L^yal 
Legion of the United States, organized in 1865 by officers who 
had fought in the Civil War. Chinese officials wear a button 
or knob on their hats as a mark of rank, the grade being denoted 
by its colour and material (see Mandarin). 

Many varieties of buttons are used on clothing, but they may 
be divided into two main classes according to the arrangement 
by which they are attached to the garment ; in one class they 
are provided with a shank which may consist of a metal loop 
or of a tuft of cloth or similar material, while in the other they 
are pierced with holes through which are passed threads. To 
these two classes roughly correspond two broad differences in the 
method of manufacture, according as the buttons are composite 
and made up of two or more pieces, or are simply shaped disks of 
a single material ; some composite buttons, however, are 
provided with holes, and simple metal buttons sometimes have 
metal shanks soldered or riveted on them. From an early 
period buttons of the former kind were made by needlework 
with the aid of a mould or former, but about 1807 B. Sanders, 
a Dane who had been ruined by the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, introduced an improved method of manufacturing them 
at Birmingham. His buttons were formed of two disks of metal 
locked together by having their edges turned back on each other 
and enclosing a filling of cloth or pasteboard ; and by methods 
of this kind, carried out by elaborate automatic machineiys 
buttons are readily produced, presenting faces of silk, mohair, 
brocade or other material required to hamonize with the fabric 
on which they are used. Sanders’s buttons at first had metal 
shanks, but about 1825 his son invented flexible shanks of 
canvas or other substance through which the needle could pass 
freely in any direction. The mechanical manufacture of covered 
buttons was started in the United States in 1827 by Samuel 
Williston, of Easthampton, Mass., who in 1834 joined forces 
with Joel and Jostah Hayden, of Haydenville. 

The number of materials that have l)een used for making 
buttons is very large — ^metals such as brass and iron for the 
cheaper kinds, and for more expensive ones, gold and silver, 
sometimes ornamented with jewels, filigree work, &c. ; ivory, 
horn, bone and mother-of-pearl or other nacreous products of 
shell-fish ; vegetable ivory and wood ; glass, porcelain, paper, 
celluloid and artificial compositions ; and even the casein of 
milk, and blood. Brass buttons were made at Birmingham in 
1689, following century the metal button industry 

underwent considerable development in that city. Matthew 
Boulton the elder, about 1745, introduced gr^t improvements 
in the processes of manufacture, and when his son started the 
Soho works in 1767 one of the departments was devoted to the 
productioii of steel buttons with facets, some of which sold for 
Z40 guineas a gross. Gilt buttons also came into fashion about 
the same period. In this “ Augustan age ” of the Birmingham 
button industry, when there was a large export trade, the profits 
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of manufacturers who worked on only a modest scale amounted 
to £3000 and £4000 a year, and workmen earned from £s to £4 
a week. At one time the buttons had each to be 
separately hy skilled artisans, but gradually the cost of pro- 
duction was lessened by the adoption of mechanical processes, 
and instead of being turned out singly and engraved or otherwise 
ornamented by hand, they came to be stamp^ out in dies which 
at once shape them and impress them with the desired pattern. 
Ivory buttons are among die oldest of all. Horn buttons were 
made at Birmingham at least by 1777 ; towards the middle of the 
19th century £mile Bassot invented a widely-used process for 
producing them from the hoofs of cattle, whicb were softened 
by boiling. Pearl buttons are made from pearl oyster shells 
obtained from various parts of the world, and after beiz^ cut 
out by tubular drills are shaped and polished by *rmachinery. 
Buttons of vegetable ivory can be readily dyed. Glass buttons 
are especially made in Bohemia, as also are those of porcelain, 
which were invented about 1840 by an Englishman, R. Prosser 
of Birmingham. In the United States few buttons were made 
until the beginning of the Z9th century, when the manufacture (rf 
metal buttons was started at Waterbury, Conn., which is now 
the centre of that bdustry. In 1812 Auron Benedict began to 
make ivory and horn buttons at the same place. Buttons of 
vegetable ivory, now one of the most important branches of 
the American button industry, were first made at Leeds, Mass*, 
in 1859 by an Englishman, A. W. Critchlow, and in 1875 com- 
mercial success was attained in the production of composition 
buttons at Springfield, Mass. Pearl buttons were made on a 
small scale in 1855, but their manufacture received an enormous 
impetus in the last decade of the iqth century, when J. F. Boepple 
began, at Muscatine, Iowa, to utilize the unio or “ niggerhead ” 
shells found along the Mississippi. By 1905 the annual output 
of these “ fresh-water pearl ” buttons had reached 1x405,723 
gross, worth $3,359,167, or 36*6 % of the total value of the 
buttons produced in the United States. In the same year the 
mother-of-pearl buttons (“ ocean pearl buttons ”) numbered 
gross, worth $1,511,107, and the two kinds together 
constituted 44% of the number, and 53*9% of the value, 
of the button manufactures of the United States. (See US. A. 
Cen sus R eports, /poo, Manufactures, part iii. pp. 315-327.) 

BUTTRESS (from the 0 . Fr. bauteret, that which &ars a thrust, 
from bouier, to push, cf. Eng. “ butt ” and “ abutment ”), 
masonry projecting from a wall, provided to give addition^ 
strength to the same, and also to resist the thrust of the roof or 
wall, especially when concentrated at any one point. In Roman 
architecture the plans of the building, where the vaults were of 
considerable span and the thrust therefore very great, were so 
arranged as to provide cross-walls, dividing the aisles, as in the 
case of the Basilica of Maxentius, and, in the Thermae of Rome, 
the subdivisions of the less important halls, so that there were 
no visible buttresses. In the baths of Diocletian, however, these 
cross-walls rose to the height of the great vaulted hall, the tepida- 
rium, and their upper portions were decorated with niches and 
pilasters. In a palace at Shuka in Syria, attributed to the end 
of the 2nd century a.d., where, in consequence of the absence 
of timber, it was necessary to cover over the building with slabs 
of stones, these latter were carried on arches thrown across the 
gmt hall, and this necessitated two precautions, viz. the pro- 
vision of an abutment inside the building, and of buttresses 
outside, the earliest example in which the feature was frankly 
accepted. In Byzantine work there were no external buttresses, 
the plans being arranged to include them in cross-walls or interior 
abutments, llie buttresses of the early Romanesque churches 
were only pilaster strips employed to break up the wall surfkoe 
and decorate the exterior. At a slightly later period a fpreater 
depth was given to the lower portion of the buttresses, which was 
then capp^ with a deep sloping weathering. Thewintroductioa 
of ribbed vaulting, 'extended to the nave in the 12th oentttfy» 
and the concentration of thrusts on definite pointsof the stmeture, 
rendered the buttress an absolute necessity, and from the iuit 
this would seem to have been recognized, and the architectural 
treatment already given to the Romanesque buttress ceoeivod 
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a remarkable development. The buttresses of the early English 
period have considerable projection with two or three sets-ofF 
sloped at an acute angle dividing the stages and crowned by 
triangular heads j and slender columns (“ buttress shafts ) 
are used at the angle. In later work pinnacles and niches are 
usually employed to decorate the summits of the buttresses, and 
in the still later Perpendicular work the vertical faces are all 
richly decorated with panelling. 

BUTYL ALCOHOLS, C^H^OH. Four isomeric alcohols of this 
formula are known ; two of these are primary, one second- 
ary, and one tertiary (see Alcohols). Normal butyl alcohol, 
CHi,*(CHj,)2’CH20H, is a colourless liquid, boiling at ii6*8®, and 
formed by reducing normal butyl aldehyde with sodium, or by 
a peculiar fermentation of glycerin, brought about by a schizo- 
mycete. Isobutyl alcohol, (CH8)XH-CH20H, the butyl alcohol 
of fermentation, is a primary alcohol derived from isobutane. 
It may be prepared by the general methods, and occurs in fusel 
oil, especially in potato spirit. It is a liquid, smelling like 
fusel oil and boiling at 108*4® Methyl ethyl carbinol, 
CHji'CjHj'CHOH, IS the secondary alcohol derived from n- 
butane. It is a strongly smelling liquid, boiling at Trimethyl 
carbinol or tertiary butyl alcohol, (CHg)jj*COH, is the simplest 
tertiary alcohol, and was obtained by A. Butlerow in 1864 by 
acting with zinc methyl on acetyl chloride (see Alcohols). 
It forms rhombic prisms or plates which melt at 25® and boil 
at 83®, and has a spiritous smell, resembling that of camphor. 

BUTYRIC ACID, €411^02. Two acids are known corresponding 
to this formula, normal butyric acid^ CHg'CHj'CH^-COOH, and 
isobuiyric acidf (CHj,)2*CH*COOH. Normal butyric acid or 
fermentation butyric acid is found in butter, as an hexyl ester 
in the oil of Heracleum giganteum and as an octyl ester in parsnip 
{Pastinaca saliva) ; it has also been noticed in the fluids of the 
flesh and in perspiration. It may be prepared by the hydrolysis 
of ethyl acetoacetate, or by passing carbon monoxide over a 
mixture of sodium acetate and sodium ethylate at 205® C. (A. 
Geuther, Ann.y 1880, 202, p. 306), CjH^jONa + CH;,COONa + CO *= i 
H-COaNa + CHg'CHg'CHj'COONa. It is ordinarily prepared 
by the fermentation of sugar or starch, brought about by the 
addition of putrefying cheese, calcium carbonate being added 
to neutralize the acids formed in the process. A. Fitz I Ber., 
1878, II, p. 52) found that the butyric fermentation of starch 
is aided by the direct addition of Bacillus subtilis. The acid 
is an oily liquid of unpleasant smell, and solidifies at - 19® C. ; 
it boils at 162*3® C., and has a specific gravity of 0*9746 (o® C.). 
It is easily soluble in water and alcohol, and is thrown out of 
its aqueous solution by the addition of calcium chloride. Potas- 
sium bichromate and sulphuric acid oxidize it to carbon dioxide 
and acetic acid, while alkaline potassium permanganate oxidizes 
it to carbon dioxide. The calcium salt, Ca(C4H702)2’H20, is 
less soluble in hot water than in cold. 

Isobuiyric acid is found in the free state in carobs (Ceratonia 
siliqua) and in the root of Arnica dulcis, and as an ethyl ester 
in croton oil. It may be artificially prepared by the hydrolysis 
of isopropylcyanide with alkalies, by the oxidation of isopropyl 
alcohol with potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid (I. Pierre 
and E. Puchot, Ann, de chim, et de phys,, 1873, [4] 28, p. 366), 
or by the action of sodium amalgam on methacryhc acid, 
CH.^ : C(CHs)*COOH. It is a liquid of somewhat unpleasant 
smell, boiling at isj^s” C. Its specific gravity is 0*9697 (o®). 
Heated with chromic acid solution to 140® C., it gives carbon 
dioxide and acetone. Alkaline potassium permanganate oxidizes 
it to opoxyisobutyric acid, (CH8)3*0(OH)*COOH, whilst concen- 
trated nitric acid converts it into dinitroitopropane. Its salts 
are more soluble in water than those of the normal acid. 

BUXAR,or BAXAa,a town of India, in the district of Shahabad, 
Bengal, on the south bank of the Gangei| imd on the East Indian 
railway. Pep. (1901) 13,945* TIliiB fort of 

small size which was impor^t froifi itnomSianding the Ganges. 
A celebrated victory was gained here on the 23rd of October 
1764 by the British forces under Major (afterwards Sir Hector) 
Munro, over the united armies of Shuja-ud-Don^ah and Kasim 
Ali Khan. The action raged from 9 o’clock till noon, when 


the enemy gave way. Pursuit was, however, frustrated by 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah sacrificing a part of his army to the safety of 
the remainder. A bridge of boats had been constructed over 
a stream about 2 m. distant from the field of battle, and this the 
enemy destroyed before their rear had passed over. Through 
this act 2000 troops were drowned, or otherwise lost; but 
destructive as was this proceeding, it was, said Major Munro, 
“ the best piece of generalship Shuja-ud-Dowlah showed that 
day, because if I had crossed the rivulet with the army, 1 should 
either have taken or drowned his whole army in the Karamnasa, 
and come up with his treasure and jewels, and Kasim Ali Khan’s 
jewels, which I was informed amounted to between two and 
three millions.” 

BUXTON, JEDEDIAH (1707-1772), English arithmetician, 
was born on the 20th of March 1707 at Elmton, near Chesterfield, 
in Derbyshire. Although his father was schoolmaster of the 
parish, and his grandfather had been the vicar, his education had 
been so neglected that he could not write ; and his knowledge, 
except of numbers, was extremely limited. How he came first 
to know the relative proportions of numbers, and their pro- 
gressive denominations, he did not remember; but on such 
matters his attention was so constantly riveted that he fre- 
quently took no cognizance of external objects, and when he 
did, it was only with reference to their numbers. He measured 
the whole lordship of Elmton, consisting of some thousand acres, 
simply by striding over it, and gave the area not only in acres, 
roods and perches, but even in square inches. After this, he 
reduced them into square hairs’-breadths, reckoning forty-eight 
to each side of the inch. His memory was so great, that in 
resolving a question he could leave of! and resume the operation 
again at the same point after the lapse of a week, or even of 
several months. His perpetual application to figures preventf^d 
the smallest acquisition of any other knowledge. His wonderful 
faculty was tested in 1754 by the Royal Society of London, 
who acknowledged their satisfaction by presenting him with a 
handsome gratuity. During his visit to the metropolis he was 
taken to see the tragedy of Richard III, performed at Drury 
Lane theatre, but his wlxole mind was given to the counting of 
the words uttered by David Garrick. Similarly, he set himself 
to count the steps of the dancers ; and he declared that the 
innumerable sounds produced by the musical instruments had 
perplexed him beyond measure. He died in 1772. 

A memoir appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1754. 
to wliich, prol>al)ly through the medium of a Mr Holliday, of 
Haughton Hall, Nottinghamshire, Buxton had contributed several 
letters. In this memoir, his age is given as forty-nine, which points 
to his birth in 170s; the date adopted above is on the authonty 
of Lysons' Magna Britannia (Derbyshire), 

BUXTON, SIR THOMAS FOWELL (1786-1845), English 
philanthropist, was bom in Essex on the 1st of April 1786, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where, in spite of his 
early education having been neglected, hard work made him 
one of the first men of his time, with a high reputation as a 
speaker. In 1807 he married Hannah Gumey, sister of the 
celebrated Elizabeth Fry. As his means were not sufficient to 
support his family, he entered in 1808' the brewery of Truman, 
Hanbury & Company, of which his uncles, the Hanburys, were 
partners. He devoted himself to business with characteristic 
energy, became a partner in 1811, and soon had the whole 
concern in his hands. In 1816 he brought himself into notice 
by his speech on behalf of the Spitalfields weavers, and in 1818 
he published his able Inquiry into Prison Discipline, The same 
year he was elected M.P. for Weymouth, a borough for which 
he continued to sit till 1837. In the House of Commons he 
had a high reputation as an able and straightforward speaker, 
devoted to philanthropic schemes. Of ihewe plans the most 
important was that for the abolition of slavery in the British 
colonies. Buxton devoted his life to this object, and through 
defeat and opposition, despite the attacks of enemies and the 
remonstrances of faint-heaited friends, he remained true to it. 
Not till 1833 was he successful, and even then only partially, 
for he was compelled to admit into the bill some clauses against 
which his better judgment had decided. In 1837 he cea^ to 
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sit in the House of Commons. He travelled on the continent 
in 1839 to recruit his health, which had given way, and took 
the opportunity of inspecting foreip prisons. He was m^e a 
baronet in 1840, and then devoted himself to a plan for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the African natives. The failure of the Niger 
expedition of 1841 was a blow from which he never recovered. 
He died on the 19th of February 1845. 

See Memoir and Correspondence of Sir T. F. Buxton (1848), by his 
third son, Charles Buxton (1825-1871), a weU>knowa philanthr^ist 
and member of parliament. 

BUXTON, a market town and fashionable health-resort in 
the High Peak parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 
on the London & North-Western and Midland railways, 36 m. 
N.W. by N. of Derby. Pop. of urban district (1901) 10,181. 

It occupies a high position, lying between 1000 and 1150 ft. 
alx)ve sea-level, in an open hoUow, surrounded at a distance by 
hills of considerable elevation, except on the south-east side, 
where the Wye, which rises a^ut half a mile away, makes its 
exit. The old town (High Buxton) stands a little above the new, 
and consists of one wide street, and a considerable market-place 
with an old cross. The new town is the richer portion. The 
( 'rescent is a fine range of buildings in the Doric style, erected 
by the duke of Devonshire in 1779-1788. It contains hotels, 
a ball-room, a bank, a library and other establishments, and the 
surrounding open grounds are laid out in terraces and gardens. 
The Old Hall hotel at the west end of the Crescent stands on the 
site of the mansion built in 1572 by the earl of Shrewsbury in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, which was the residence of Mary queen 
of Scots when she visited the town. The mineral waters of 
Buxton, which have neither taste nor smell, are among the most 
noted in England, and are particularly efficacious in casp of 
rheumatism and gout. There are numerous public and private 
baths, the most important of which are those in the establish- 
ment at the eastern end of the Crescent. The springs supply hot 
and cold water at a very short distance from each other, flowing 
at the rate of 60 gallons a minute. The former possesses a 
uniform temperature of 82° Fahr., and the principal substances 
in solution are bicarbonate of calcium, bicarbonate of magnesium, 
chloride of sodium, chloride of magnesium and silica acid. 
There is also a chalybeate spring known as St Anne’s well, 
situated at the S.W. corner of the Crescent, the water of which 
when mixed with that of the other springs proves purgative. 
The Devonshire hospital, formerly known as the Bath Charity, 
is a Ijenevolent institution, supported by voluntary subscriptions. 
Every year some thousands of poor patients are treated free of 
cost ; and the hospital was enlarged for their accommodation, 
a dome being added which is of greater circumference than any 
other in Europe. In 1894 the duke of Devonshire erected a 
handsome pump-room at St Anne’s well. The Buxton season 
extends from June to October, and during that peri^ the town 
is visited by thousands, but it is also popular as a winter resort. 
I'he Buxton Gardens are beautifully laid out, with ornamental 
waters, a fine opera-house, pavilion and concert hall, theatre 
and reading rooms. Electric lighting has been introduced, and 
there is an excellent golf course. The Cavendish Terrace forms 
a fine promenade, and the neighbourhood of the town is rich 
in objects of interest. Of these the chief are Poole’s Hole, a vMt 
stalactite cave, about half a mile distant ; Diamond Hill, which 
owes its name to the quartz crystals which are jiot uncommon 
in its rocks ; and Chee Tor, a remarkable cliff, on the banks of 
the Wye, 300 ft. high. Ornaments are manufactured by the 
inhabitants from alabaster and spar ; and excellent lime is 
burned at the quarries near Poole’s Hole. Buxton is an import- 
ant centre for horse-breeding, and a laige horse -fair is held 
annuaUy. Although the annual rainfall, owing to the situation 
of the town towards the western flank of the Pennine Hills, is 
about 49 in., the air is particularly dry owing to the high 
situation ai^ the rapidity with which waters drain off through 
the limestone. The climate is bracing and healthy. 

The waters were known and used ^ the Romans, but to a 
limited extent, and no remains of their baths survive. Roman 
roads connected the plgoe with Derby, Brough in Edale and 
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Manchester. Buxton (Bawdestanes, Bue-stanea)^ formed into 
a civil parish from Bakcwell in 1895, has thus claims to be 
considered one of Hie oldest English spas. It was probably the 
Bectunc ” mentioned in Domesday. After the departure of 
the Romans the baths seem to have been long neglected, but 
were again frequented in the i6th century, when Hie chapel of 
St Anne was hung round with the cratches of those who were 
supposed to owe their cure to her healing powers ; these interest- 
ing relics were destroyed at the Reformation. The baths were 
visited at least four times by Mary queen of Scots, when a 
prisoner in charge of George, earl of Shrewsbury, dther famous 
Elizabethan visitors being Lord Burleigh, the cari of £ssex> and 
Robert, earl of Leicester. At tlic close of the 18th century the 
duke of Devonshire, lord of the manor (whose ancestor Su* 
Ralph de Gemons was lord of Bakcwell in 1251), spent large sums 
of money on improvements in the town. In 1781 he began to 
build the famous Crescent, and since that time Buxton has 
steadily increased in favour as an inland watering-place. In 
1813 a weekly market on Saturday and four annu^ fairs were 
granted. These were bought by the local authorities from the 
duke of Devonshire in 1864. 

See Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia \ Stephen Glover, 
History of the County of Derbv (Derby, 1829) ; W. Bemrose, Guide 
to Buxton (l/indon, 18^). 

BUXTORF (or Buxtorft), JOHANNES (is 64 -if>a 9 )> Germ^ 
Hebrew and Rabbinic scholar, was born at Kamen in Westphalia 
on the 25th of December 1564. The original form of the name 
was Bockstrop, or Boxtrop, from which was derived the family 
crest, which bore the figure of a goat (Ger. Bockj he-goat). After 
the death of his father, who was minister of Kamen, Buxtorf 
studied at Marburg and the newly-founded university of Herbom, 
at the latter of which C. Olevian (153^^ 5^7) J* Piscator 
(1546-1625) had been appointed professors of theology. At a 
later date Piscator received the assistance of Buxtorf in the 
preparation of his Latin translation of the Old Testament, 
published at Herborn in 1602-1603. From Herborn Buxtorf 
went to Heidelberg, and thence to Basel, aUracted by the 
reputation of J. J. Grynacus and J. G. Hospinian (iSi 5 *-i 57 S)' 
After a short residence at Basel he studied successively under 
H. B. Bullinger (1504-1575) at Zurich and Th. Beza at Geneva. 
On hi.s return to Basel, Grynacus, desirous that the services of 
so promising a scholar should be secured^ to the university, 
procured him a situation as tutor in the family of Leo Curio, son 
of Coclius Secundus Curio, well known for his sufferings on 
account of the Reformed faith. At the instance of Grynwus, 
Buxtorf undertook the duties of the Hebrew chair in the univer- 
sity, and discharged them for two years with such ability that 
at the end of that time he was unanimously appointed to the 
vacant office. From this date (1591) to his death in 1629 he 
remained in Ba.sel, and devoted himself with remarkable zeal 
to the study of Hebrew and rabbinic literature. He received 
into his house many learned Jews, that he might discuss his 
difficulties with them, and he was frequently consulted by Jews 
themselves on matters relating to their ceremonial law. He 
seems to have well deserved the title which was conferred upon 
him of " Master of the Rabbins.” His partiality for Jewish 
society brought him, indeed, on one occasion into trouble with 
the authorities of the city, the laws against the Jews beiiw very 
strict. Nevertheless, on the whole, his relations with the city 
of Basel were friendly. He remained fitroly attached to the 
university which first recognized his merits, ^d declined two 
invitations from Leiden and Saumur successively. His corre- 
spondence with the most distinguished scholars of the day was 
very extensive ; the library of the university of Basel contams 
a rich collection of letters, which are valuable for a literary 

history of the time. ^ . 

Works. — Manuale Hehraicum et Chaldaicum (i6m ; 7th ed^ 
1658) ; Synaffoga Judmica (1603 in German ; afterwaitw traiuwad 
into Latin in an enlarged form), a valuable iwertory of inionaatum 
regarding the opinions and ceremonies of the jews ; lexicon Hebrod-' 
cum et Chaldaicum cum brevi Lexica Rabbintco PhihiO^iM J 
reprinted at Glasgow. 1824) ; his great Rabbinical Bible, Bibha 
l^hraica cum Paraphr. Chald. et Commentariit Rabbindrum (2 vols., 
1618 ; 4 volt., 16x8-1619). cootainitig. in addition to the Hebrew 
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text, the Aramaic Paraphrase# of Targunis, punctated after the 
analogy of the Aramaic passages in Ezra and Daniel (a proceeding 
which has been condemned by Richard Simon and others), and the 
G^mmentarxes of the more celebrated Rabbis, with various ot^r 
treatises ; Tiberias, sive Commentarius Masorettcus (1620 ; quarto 
edition, improved and enlarged by J. Buxtorf the 
so named from the great school of Jewish criticism w^ch had its 
seat in the town of Tiberias. It was in this work that Buxtorf con- 
troverted the views of Elias Levita regarding the late origin of the 
Hebrew vowel jwints, a subject which gave rise to the controversy 
between Louis Cappel and his son Johannes Buxtorf (a.y.). Buxtorf 
did not live to complete the two works on which hts rmiutation 
chiefly rests, viz. Ins great Lexicon Chaldatcum, Talmudicum, et 
Rahbtmcum. and the ConcordarUiae Bibliorum Hebraicorum, both 
of which were edited by his son. They arc monuments of untiring 
labour and industry. The lexicon was republished at Leipzig in 
i8fx) with some adcUtions by Bernard Fischer, and the concordance 
was assumed by Julius Fiirst as the basis of his great Hebrew con- 
cordance, which appeared m 1840. 

For additional information regarding his writings sec Athenae 
Rauricae, pp. 444-448 ; articles in Ersch and Gnilier’s Encyclopddte, 
and Herzog-Hauck, ReaUneyk. ; J. P. Niceron's Mimoires, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 206-215; J. M. Schroeckh's KirckengeschichU, vol. v. (Po»t- 
Kelormation period), pp. 72 seq. ( 1 -eipzig, 1806) ; G. W. Meyer’s 
(ieschickie der Schrift-Erkldrune, vol. iii. (Gbttingen. 1804) ; and 
E. Kautsch, Johannes Buxtorf der A Here (1879). 

BUXTORF (or Buxtorff), JOHAITNES (1599-1664), son of the 
preceding, was bom at Basel on the 13th of August i599> and 
when still a boy attained considerable proficiency in the classical 
languages. Entering the university at the age of twelve, be was 
only sixteen when be obtained bis master’s degree. He now 
gave himself up to theological and especially to Semitic studies, 
concentrating later on rabbinical Hebrew, and reading while 
yet a young man both the Misbna and the Jerusalem and Baly- 
ionian Gemaras. These studies be further developed by visits 
to Heidelberg, Dort (where he made the acquaintance of many of 
the delegates to the synod of 1619) and Geneva, and in all these 
places acquired a great reputation. In 1622 he published at 
Basel a Lexicon ChaUaicum et Syriacum, as a companion work 
to his father’s great Rabbinical IBible. He declined the chair of 
logic at Lausanne, and in 1624 was appointed general deacon of 
the church at Basel. On the death of his father in 1629, he was 
unanimously designated his successor in the Hebrew professor- 
ship. From this date until his death in 1 664 he remained at Basel , 
declining two offers which were made to him from Groningen 
and Leiden, to accept the Hebrew chair in these two celebrated 
schools. In 1647 the governing body of the university founded, 
specially for him, a third theological professorship, that of 
“ Commonplaces and Controversies,” which Buxtorf held for 
seven years along with the Hebrew chair. When, however, the 
professorship of the Old Testament became vacant in 1654 by 
the death of Theodor Zwinger, Buxtorf resigned the chair of 
theology and accepted that of the Old Testament instead. He 
was four times married, his three first wives dying shortly after 
marriage and the fourth predeceasing her husband by seven years. 
His children died young, with the exception of two boys, the 
younger of whom, Jakob (1645-1704), became his father’s 
colleague, and then hi.s successor, in the chair of Hebrew. The 
same distinction fell to the lot of his nephew Johann (1663-1732). 

A considerable portion of Buxtorf’s public life was spent in 
controversy regarding disputed points in biblical criticism, in 
reference to wmch he had to defend his father’s views. The 
attitude of the Reformed churches at that time, as opposed to 
the Church of Rome, led them to maintain many opinions in 
regard to biblical questions which were not only erroneous, but 
altogether unnecessary for the stability of their position. Having 
renounced the dogma of an infallible church, it was deemed 
necessary to maintain as a counterpoise, not only that of an 
infallible Bible, but, as the necessary foundation of this, of a 
Bible which had been handed down from the earliest ages without 
the slightest textual alteration. £ve||i vowel points and 
accents weAs held to have been jglviS % divine inspiration. 
The Massoretic text of the Old TestaAieni, therefore, as com- 
pared ei^er with that of the recently discovered Samaritan 
Petl^l^uchyOr of the Septuagint or of the Vulgate. alone contained 
the true words of the saci^ writers. Althou^ many of the 
Rtlodtnere, as wdl as learned Jews, had long seen that these 


assertions could not be made good, there had been as yet no 
formal controversy upon the subject. Louis Cappel {q»v,) was 
the first effectually to dispel the illusions which had long pre- 
vailed by a work on the modem origin wf the vowel points and 
accents. The elder Buxtorf had counselled him not to publish 
his work, pointing out the injury which it would do the Protestant 
cause, but Cappel sent his MS. to Thomas Erpenius of Leiden, 
the most learned orientalist of his day, by whom it was published 
in 1624, under the title Arcanum Punctationis revelatumy hut 
without the author’s name. The elder Buxtorf, though he lived 
five years after the publication of the work, made no public 
reply to it, and it was not until 1648 that Buxtorf junior pub- 
lished his Tractatus de punciorum origine, antiquitate, et authoritate, 
oppositus Arcano punctationis revelato Ludovici CappeUi. He 
tried to prove by copious citations from the rabbinical writers, 
and by arguments of various kinds, that the points, if not so 
ancient as the time of Moses, were at least as old as that of Ezra, 
and thus possessed the authority of divine inspiration. Un- 
fortunately he allowed himself to employ contemptuous epithets 
towards Cappel, such as “ innovator ” and “ visionary.” Cappel 
speedily prepared a second edition of his work, in which, besides 
replying to the arguments of his opponent, and fortifying his 
position with new ones, he retorted his contumelious epithets 
with interest. Owing to various causes, however, this second 
edition did not see the light until 1685, when it was published 
at Amsterdam in the edition of his collected works. Besides this 
controversy, Buxtorf engaged in three others with the same 
antagonist, on the subject of the integrity of the Massoretic text 
of the Old Testament, on the antiquity of the present Hebrew 
characters, and on the Lord’s Supper. In the two former 
Buxtorf supported the untenable position that the text of the Old 
Testament had been transmitted to us without any errors or 
alteration, and that the present square or so-called Chaldee 
characters were coeval with the original composition of the 
various books. These views were triumphantly refuted by his 
great opponent in his Critica Sacra, and in his Diatriha de verts 
et antiquis Kbraicorum Uteris. 

Besides the works already mentioned in the course of this article, 
Buxtorf edited the great Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et 
Rabbinicum, on which his father had spent the labour of twenty 
years, and to the completion of which he liimsclf gave ten years of 
additional stufly ; ana the great Hebrew Concordame, which his 
father had little more than begun. In addition to these, he published 
new editions of many of his father's works, as well as others of his 
own, complete lists of which may be seen m the Athenae Rauncae 
and other works enumerated at the close of the preceding article. 

BUYING IN, on the English stock exchange, a transaction 
by which, if a member has sold securities which he fails to 
deliver on settling day, or any of the succeeding ten days follow- 
ing the settlement, the buyer may give instructions to a stock 
exchange official to ” buy in ” the stock required. The official 
announces the quantity of stock, and the purpose for which 
he requires it, and whoever sells the stock must be prepared 
to deliver it immediately. The original seller h^s to pay the 
difference between the two prices, if the latter is higher than 
the original contract price. A similar practice, termed “ selling 
out,” prevails when a purchaser fails to take up his securities. 

BUYS BALLOT’S LAW, in meteorology, the name pven to 
a law which may be expressed as follows : — “ Stand with your 
back to the wind ; the low-pressure area will be on your left- 
hand.” This rule, the truth of which was first recopiized by 
the American meteorologists J. H. Coffin and W. Ferrel, is a direct 
consequence of Ferrel’s Law (^r.t».). It is approximately true in 
the higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere, and is reversed 
in the Southern Hemisphere, but the angle between barometric 
gradient and wind is not a right angle in low latitudes. The 
law takes its name from C. H. D. Buys Ballot, a Dutch meteor- 
ologist, who published it in the Comptes rendus, November 1857. 

BUSBU, the capital of the department of Buzeu, Rumania, 
situated near the right bank of the river Buzeu, between the 
Carpathian Mountains and the fertile lowlands of south Moldavia 
and cast Walachia. Pop. (1900) 21,561. Buzeu is impor^t 
as a market for petroleum, timber and grain. It is the meeting- 
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place of railroads from Ramnicu Sarat^ Braila and PloescL 
Amber is found by the riverside, and there are cloth-mills in the 
city. Buzeu is the seat of a bishop, whose cathedral was erected 
in 1640 by Prince Matthias Bassarab of Walachia, on the site 
of an older church. In the neighbourhood there arc many 
monasteries. Buzeu was formerly called Napuca or Buzograd. 

BUZOT, FRANCOIS NICOLAS LEONARD (1760- 1794), 
French revolutionist, was bom at Evreux on the ist of March 
1760. He studied law, and at the outbreak of the Revolution 
was an advocate in his native town. In 1789 he was elected 
deputy to the states-gencral, and there becime kno^ for his 
advanced opinions. He demanded the nationalmtion of the 
possessions of the clergy, and the right of all citizens to carry 
arms. After the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, Buzot 
returned to Evreux, where he was named president of the crim^ 
tribunal. In 1792 he was elected deputy to the Convention, 
and took his place among the Girondists. He demanded the 
formation of a national guard from the departments to defend 
the Convention against the populace of Paris. His proposal 
was carried, but never put into force ; and the Parisians were 
extremely bitter against him and the Girondists. In the trial 
of Umis XVI., Buzot voted for death, but with appeal to jthe 
people and postponement of sentence. He had a decree of death 
passed against the Emigres who did not return to France, and 
against anyone who should demand the re-establishment of the 
monarchy. Proscribed with the Girondists on the ind of June 
1793, he succeeded in escaping, and took refuge in Normandy, 
where he contributed to organize a federalist insurrection 
against the Convention, which was speedily suppressed. Buzot 
was outlawed, and fled to the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, and 
committed suicide in the woods of St ^Imilion on the x8th of 
June 1794. He was an intelligent and honest man, although 
he seems to have profited by the sale of the possessions of the 
clergy, but he had a stubborn, unyielding temperament, was 
incapable of making concessions, and was dominated by Madame 
Roland, who imparted to him her hatred of Danton and the 

Montagnards. * 

Sec M^motrex de Petton, Barbaroux, Busot, published by C. A. 
Dtuibon (Paris. 1866). For the history of the federalist movement 
in Normandy, see L. Boivin Champeaux. Notices pour servtr d 
Vhistoirc de la RMuiion dans le d^partement de I’ Eure (Evreux and 
Paris, 1884). 

BUZZARD, a word derived from the Lat. Buteoy through the 
Fr. Busard, and used in a general sense for a large group of 
diurnal birds-of-prey, which contains, among many others, the 
species usually known as the common buzzard (^Buteo vulgaftSp 
L^ch), though the English epithet is nowadays hardly applic- 
able. The name buzzard, however, belongs quite as rightfully 
to the birds called in books “ harriers,” which form a distinct 
subfamily of Falconidae under the title Circinae, and by it one 
species, the moor-buzzard {Circus aeruginosus), is still known 
in such places as it inhabits. ‘‘ Puttock ” is also another name 
used in some parts of England, but perhaps is rather a synonym 
of the kite {Milvus ictinus). Though ornithological wnters are 
almost unanimous in distinguishing the buzzards as a group 
from the eagles, the grounds usually assigned for their separation 
are but slight, and the diagnostic character that can be best 
trusted is probably that in the former the bill is decurved from 
the base, while in the latter it is for about a third of its length 
straight The head, too, in buzzards is short Bx\d round, while 
in the eagles it is elongated. In a general way hazards arc 
smaller than eagles, though there are several exceptions to this 
statement, and have their plumage more mottled. Furthermwe, 
most if not all of the buzzards, about which anything of the kind 
is with certainty known, assume their adult dress at the first 
moult, while the eagles take a longer time to reach maturity. 
The buzzards are fine-looking birds, but are slow and heavy of 
flight, so that in the old days of falconry they were regarded 
wfth infinite scorn, and hence in common English to call a n^ 
“ a buzzard is to denounce him as stupid. Their food conrists 
of small mammals, young birds, reptiles, amphibians and insecto 
--particulaiiy beetles—and thus they never could have been very 
injurious to the game-preserver, if indeed they were not really 


his friends, though they have fallen under his bass ; but at the 
present day they are so scarce that in England their effect, 
whatever it may be, is inapprectaUe. Buzzards are found over 
the whole world with the exception of the Australian region, 
and have been split into many genera by systematists. In the 
British Islands are two species, one resident (the B, vuigdrts 
already mentioned), and now almost confined to a few wooded 
districts; the other the rough-legged buzwd (ArMuiic 
lagopus), an irregular wintcr^visitant, sometoes driving in 
large bands from the north of Europe, and readily distinguishable 
from the former by being feathered down to the toes. The honey- 
buzzard (Pernis apivorus)^ a summer- visitor frbm the routh, 
and breeding, or attempting to breed, yearly in’ the New Forest, 
docs not come into the subfamily Buteoninoff but is probably 
the type of a distinct group, Pmunae, of which theit arc other 
examples in Africa and Asia. In America the name “ buzzard ” 
is popularly given to the turkey-buzzard or turkey-vulture 
{Catkartes Aura). (A. N.) 

BYBLAYA T8ERKOV (i.e. White Church), a town of Russia, 
in the government of Kiev, 32 m. S.S.W. of Vasilkov, on 
main road from Kiev to the Crimea, in 49® 47' N. lat. and 30® 7' 

E. long. Pop. (i860) 12,075 ; (1897) 20,705. First mentioned in 
1155, Byelaya Tserkov was destroyed during the Mongol invorion 
of the 13th century. In 1550 a castle was built here by the prinw 
of Kiev, and various privileges were bestowed upon the inhabi- 
tants. From 1651 the town was subject alternately to Poland 
and to independent hetmans ((.ossack chiefs). In 1793 it was 
united to Russia. There is a trade in beer, cattle and grain, sold 
at eleven annual fairs, three of which last for ten days each. 

BYELEV, a town of Russia, in the government of Tula, and 
67 m. S.W. from the city of that name on the left bank of the 
Oka, in 53® 48' N. lat., and 36® 9' E. long. Pop. (i860) 8063 ; 
(1897) 9567. It is first mentioned in 1147. It belonged to 
Lithuania in the end of the 14th century ; and in 1468 it was 
raised to the rank of a principality, dependent on that countr>'. 
In the end of the 15th century this principality began to attach 
itself to the grand-duchy of Moscow ; and by Ivan III. it was 
ultimately united to Russia. It suffered greatly from the Tatars 
in 1507, 1512, 1530, 1536 and 1544- In 1826 the empress 
Elizabeth died here on her way from Taganrog to St Petersburg. 
A public librar>' was founded in 1858 in memoiy of the poet 
Zhukovsky, who was Iwm (1782) in a neighbouring vill^e. 
The industries comprise tallow-boiling, oil-manufacture, tanning, 
sugar-refining and distilling. There is a trade in gram, hemp oil, 
cattle and tallow. A fair is held from the 28th of August to the 
loth of September every year. 

BYELOOROD {i.e. White Town), a town of Russia, in the 
government of Kursk, 100 m. S.S.E. by rail from the city of that 
name, in 50® 4^' N. lat. and 36® 37' E. long., clustering on a 
chalk hill on the right bank of the Donets. Pop. (i860) 11,722 ; 
(1897) 21,850. In the 17th century it suffered repeatedly from 
Tatar incursions, against which there was built (from 1633 to 
1740) an earthen wall, with twelve forts, extending upwards 
of 200 m. from the Vorskla to the Don, and caUed the Byclgorod 
line. In 1666 an archiepiscopal see was established in the town. 
There are two cathedral churches, both built in the i6th century, 
as well as a theological seminary. Candles, leather, soap, lime 
and bricks are manufactured, and a trade is carried on in grain, 
cattle, wool, honey, wax and tallow. There arc three annual 
fairs, on the 10th Friday After Easter, the 29th of June and the 
15th of August respectively. 

BYBLOSTOK (Polish Bialystok), a town of West Russia, 
in the government of and 53 m. by rail S.W. of the city of Grodno, 
on the main railway line from Moscow to Warsaw, at its junction 
with the Kiev-Grayevo (Prussian frontier) line. Founded in 
1320, it became part of Prussia after the third partition of Poland, 
but was annexed to^Russia in 1807, after the peiRe of Tilsit. 
Its development dates from i845» when woouen-miUi were 
built. Since that time it has g«^ very rapidty, its population 
being 13,787 in 1857 ; 56,629 in 1889 ; and 65,781 in 1901, 
three-fourths Jc^. Its woollen, zitk and felt hat factories give 
occupation to several thousand workers. 
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BYEZHETSK* a town of Russia, in the government of Tver, 
and 70 m. N.N.E. of the city of that name, on the right bank of 
the Mologa, in 57® 46' N. lat. and E* Pop- (*86o) 

5423 ; (1897) 9090* It is mentioned in the chronicles of 1137. 
bn the fall of Novgorod, to which it had belonged, it was incor- 
porated (1479) with the grand-duchy of Moscow. The town is 
famous for its scythesandshearing hooks, but makesalsoaxes, nails 
and other hardware, and trades in grain, linen, hemp and flax. 

BY’>LAW, or Bye-law (^- being used in the sen.se of subor- 
dinate or secondary, cf. by-path), a regulation made by councils, 
boards, corporations and companies, usually under statutory 
power, for the preservation of order and good government 
within some place or jurisdiction. When made under authority 
of a statute, by-laws must generally, before they come into 
operation, be submitted to some confirming authority for 
sanction and approval ; when approved, they are as binding 
us enacted laws. By-laws must be reasonable in themselves ; 
they must not be retrospective nor contrary to the general law 
of the land. By various statutes powers are given to borough, 
county and district councils, to make by-laws for various pur- 
I)oses ; corporate bodies, also, are empowered by their charters 
to make by-laws which are binding on their members. Such 
by-laws must be in harmony with the objects of the society and 
must not infringe or limit the powers and duties of its officers. 

BYLES, MATHER (1706-1788), American clergyman, was 
horn in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 26th of March 1706, 
descended, on his mother’s side, from John Cotton and Richard 
Mather. He graduated at Harvard in 1725, and in 1733 became 
pastor of the Hollis Street church (Congregational), Boston. 
He held a high rank among the clergy of the province and was 
noted for his scholarly sermons and his ready wit. At the out- 
break of the War of Independence he was outspoken in his 
advocacy of the royal cause, and after the British evacuation 
of Boston his connexion with his church was dissolved. He 
remained in Boston, however, and subsequently (1777) was 
arrested, tried and sentenced to deportation. This sentence 
was later changed to imprisonment in his own house. He was 
soon released, but never resumed his pastorate. He died in 
Boston cm the 5th of July 1788. Besides many sermons he 
published A Poem on the Death of George /. (1727) and Mis- 
ceUaneous Poems (1744). 

His son, Mather Byles (1735-1814), graduated at Harvard 
in 1751, and was a Congregational clergyman at New London, 
Connecticut, until 1768, when he entered the Established Church, 
and became rector of Chri.st church, Boston. Sympathizing 
with the royal cause, he settled, after the War of Independence, 
in St Johns, New Brunswick, where he was rector of a church 
until his death. 

BYNG, JOHN (1704-1757), British admiral, was the fourth 
son of George Byng, Lord Torrington, and entered the navy in 
1718. The powerful influence of his father accounts for his 
rapid ri.se in the service. He received his first appointment as 
lieutenant in 1723, and became captain in 1727. His career 
presents nothing of note till after his promotion as rear-admiral 
in 1745, and as vice-admiral in 1747. He served on the most 
comfortable stations, and avoided the more arduous work of the 
navy. On the approach of the Seven Years' War the island of 
Minorca was threatened by an attack from Toulon and was 
actually invaded in 1756. Byng, who was then serving in the 
Channel with the rank of admiral, which he attained in 1755, 
was ordered to the Mediterranean to relieve the garrison of 
Fort St Philip, which was still hold^ out. The squadron was 
not very well manned, and Byng was in particular much aggrieved 
because his murines were landed to xn^e room for the soldiers 
who were to reinforce the garrison, and he feared that if he met 
a French squadron after he had lost would be danger- 

ously undMmanned. His correspond«in(%shows clearly that 
he left prepared for failure, that he did^ot believe that the 
garrison could hold out against the French force landed, and 
that^ he was already resolved to come back from Minorca if he 
found that the ta^ presented any great difficulty. He wrote 
home to that effect to the ministry from Gibraltar. The governor 


of the fortress refused to spare any of his soldiers to increase 
the relief for Minorca, and Byng sailed on the 8th of May. On 
the 19th he was off Minorca, and endeavoured to open com- 
munications with the fort. Before he tould land any of the 
soldiers, the French squadron appeared. A battle was fought 
on the following day. Byng, who had gained the weather gauge, 
bore down on the French fleet of M. de la Gaiissoni^ at an 
angle, so that his leading ships came into action unsupported 
by the rest of his line. The French cut the leading ships up, and 
then slipped away. When the flag captain pointed out to Byng 
that by standing out of his line he could bring the centre of the 
enemy to closer action, he declined on the ground that Thomas 
Mathews had been condemned for so doing. The French, who 
were equal in number to the English, got away undamaged. 
After remaining near Minorca for four days without making any 
further attempt to commuAicate with the fort or sighting the 
French, Byng sailed away to Gibraltar leaving Fort St Philip 
to its fate. The failure caused a savage outburst of wrath in 
the country. Byng was brought home, tried by court-martial, 
condemned to death, and shot on the 14th of March 1757 at 
Portsmouth. The severity of the penalty, aided by a not unjust 
suspicion that the ministry sought to cover themselves by throw- 
ing all the blame on the admiral, led in after time to a reaction 
in favour of Byng. It became a commonplace to say that he 
was put to death for an error of judgment. The court bad indeed 
acquitted him of personal cowardice or of disaffection, and only 
condemned him for not having done his utmost. But it must 
be remembered that in consequence of many scandals which 
had taken place in the previous war the Articles of War had 
been deliberately revised so as to leave no punishment save death 
for the officer of any rank who did not do his utmost against the 
enemy either in battle or pursuit. That Byng had not done all 
he could is undeniable, and he therefore fell under the law. 
Neither must it be forgotten that in the previous war in 1745 
an unhappy young lieutenant, Baker Phillips by name, whose 
captain had brought his ship into action unprepared, and who, 
when his superior was killed, .surrendered the ship when she 
could no longer be defended, was shot by sentence of a court- 
martial. This savage punishment was approved by the higher 
officers of the navy, who showed great lenity to men of their 
own rank, 'fhe contrast had angered the country, and the 
Articles of War had been amended precisely in order that there 
might be one law for all. 

The facts of Byng’s itfe are fairly set out in Chamock’a Btogt. Nai\ 
vol. iv. pp. 145 to 179. The number of contemporary pamphlets 
about his cose IS very great, but they are of no historical value, except 
as illustrating the state of public opinion. (D. H.) 

BYNKERSHOEK* CORNEUUS VAN (1673-1743), Dutch 
jurist, was burn at Middleburg in Zeeland. In the prosecution of 
his legal studies, and while holding the offices first of member 
and afterwards of president of the supreme court, he found the 
common law of his country so defective as to be nearly useless 
for practical purposes. This abuse he resolved to reform, and 
took as the basis of a new system the principles of the ancient 
Roman law. His works are very voluminous. The most im- 
portant of them are De foro legaiorum (1702); Observationes 
Juris Romani (1710), of which a continuation in four books 
appeared in 1733 ; the treatise De Dominio Maris (1721) ; and 
tlie Quaestiones Juris Publici (1737). Complete editions of his 
works were pubhshed after his death ; one in folio at Geneva in 
1761, and another in two volumes folio at Leiden in 1766. 

BYRD* WILUAM (1543-1623), English musical composer, 
was probably a member of one of the numerous Lincolnshire 
families of the name who were to be found at Lincoln, Spalding, 
Pinchbeck, Moulton and Epworth in the i6th century. Accord- 
ing to Wood, he was “ bred up to musick under Thomas Tallis.” 
He was appointed organist of Lincoln cathedral about 1563, and 
on the X4th of September 1568 was married at St Margaret in the 
Qose to Ellen or Julian Birley. On the 22nd of February 1569 he 
was sworn in as a member of the Chapel Royal, but he does not 
seem to have left Lincoln immediately. In the Chapel Royal he 
shared with Tidlis the honorary post of orgaoist, and on the aand 
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of January 1575 the two composers obtained a licence for twenty- I compounding with delinquents at that date allowed fhoroas 
one years from Elisabeth to print music and music-paper, a Byrd the annuity of £20 b^ueathed by his father, Byixl*s arms^ 
monopoly which does not seem to have been at all remunerative, as entered in the Visitation of Essex of 1634 w sifiUo were three 
In 1575 Byrd and Tallis^ublished a collection of Latin motets stagp* heads caboued, a canton ermine. His children were (1) 
for five and six voices, printed by Thomas Vautrollicr. In 1578 Chmopher, who manied Catherine, daughter of Thomas Moore 
Byrd and his family were living at Harlington, Middlesex. As of Bamborough, and had a son, Thomas, living at Stondon in 
early as 1581 his name occurs among lists of recusants, and though 1634; (2) Thomas; (3) Elisabeth, who manned successively 
he retained his post in the Chapel Royal he was throughout Ws Tohn Jacl^n and — Burdett ; (4) Rachel, married (i) — Hook, 
life a Catholic. About 1 579 he set a three-part song in Thomas by whom she had two children, William and Catherine, married to 
Legge’s Latin play Ricardus Tertius, In 1588 he published Michael Walton ; in 1634 Rachel Hook had married (a) Edward 
P salines y Sonets and Songs of Sadnes and PietUy and in the Biggs ; (5) Mary, married (i) Hcnr)^ Hawk8Worth, ,bj^ whom she 
same year contributed two madrigals to Nicolas Yonge^s Musiea had four sons, William, Henry, George and John"; (2) Thomas 
Transalptna. In 1589 appeared Songs of Sundrie Natures^ a Falconbridge. Anne B}^, who is mentioned in the proceedings 
second edition of which was issued in 1610. In the same year he SkeUey v. Byrd (Exchequer Decrees, 7 James 1 ., series ii. vol, vii. fol. 
published Liber Primus Sacrarum Cantionum, a second series of 294 and 328), was probably a fourth daughter who died" young, 
which was brought out in 1591. In 1590 two madrigals by Byrd Besides the works already mentioned Byrd was the composer 
were included in lliomas Watson’s First Sett of Italian MadrigaUs of three masses, for three, four and five voices respectively, 
Englished ; one of these seems to have been sung before Queen which seem to have been published with some privacy about 1588. 
IMizabeth on her visit to Lord Hertford at Elvetham in 1591. There exists a second edition (also undated) of the four-part 
In April 1592 Byrd was still living at Harlington, but about 1593 mass ; all three have recently appeared in modem editions, and 
he l^came possessed of the remainder of a lease of Stondon increase Byrd’s claim to rank as the greatest English composer of 
Place, Essex, a farm of some 200 acres, belonging to William his age. In addition to his published works, a large amount still 
Shelley, who was shortly afterwards convicted of high treason, remains in MS., comprising nearly every kind of composition. 
The property was sequestrated, and on the 15th of July 1595 The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book contains a long series of interest- 
B\Td obtained a crown lease of it for the lives of his eldest son ing pieces for the virginal, and more still remains unpublished m 
Christopher and his daughters Elizalieth and Rachel. On the Lady Neville’s Fi'rgma/ BaaA and other contemporary collections, 
death of Shelley his son bought back his estates (in 1604), His industry was enormous, and though his work is unequal and 
whereupon his widow attempted to oust Byrd from Stondon the licences he allowed can hardly be defended on strict grounds, 
Place, on the ground that it formed part of her jointure. Byrd his Latin church music and his instrumental compositions ratiUe 
was upheld in his possession of the property by James 1 . him to high rank among his contemporaries. As a madrigalist 
(Calendar of Stale Papers, Dom, Series, James L add. series, vol. he was inferior to Morley, Wilbye and Gibbons, though even in 
XXX vi.), but Mrs Shelley persevered in her suit, apparently until this branch of his art he often displays great charm and in- 
her death in 1609. In the following year the matter was settled dividuality. (W. B. S.*) 

for a time by Byrd’s buying Stondon Place in the names of John BYROM, JOHN (1692-1763), English poet, writer^ of hymns 
and Thomas Peire, part of the property being charged with a and inventor of a system of shorthand, was born at Kersal Cell, 
payment to Byrd of £20 for his life, with remainder to his second near Manchester, on the 29th of February 1692, the younger 
son Thomas. Throughout this long suit Byrd, though in posses- son of a prosperous merclmnt. He was educated at Merchant 
sion of property which had been confiscated from a recusant Taylors’ school, and at Trinity College, Cambridf;e, of which he 
and actually taking part as a member of the Chapel Royal became a fellow in 1714. His first poem, “Cohn to Phoebe,” 
at the coronation of James L, had been excommunicated since a pastoral, appeared in the Spectator, No. 603. Tlic heroine is 
1598, while from 1605 until 1612, and possibly later, he was said to have been Dr Bentley’s daughter, Joanna, the mother 
regularly presented before the archidiaconal court of Essex as a of Richard Cumberland, the dramatist. After leaving uni- 
Calholic. In 1603 Easte published a work (no copies of which versity Byrom went abroad, ostensibly to study medicine, but 
are known to exist) entitled Medulla Musicke. Sucked out of the he never practised and possibly his errand was really political, 
sappe of two \ol] the most famous Musitians that ever were in this for he was an adherent of the Pretender. He was dected a 
land, namely Master Wylliam Byrd . . . and Master Alphonso member of the Royal Society in 1724. On his return to London 
Ferabosco . . . either of whom having made 40^*^ severall waies he married his cousin in 1721, and to support himself tai^ht a new 
{without contention), shmoing most rare and intricate skill in 2 method of shorthand of his own invention, till he succeeded (1740) 
partes in one upon the playne song Miserere. In 1607 appeared to his father’s estate on the death of his elder brother. His 
two books of Gradualia, a second edition of which was issued in diary gives interesting portraits and letters of the many great 
1610. In the following year he published Psaltnes, Songs and men of his time whom he knew intimately. He died on the 26^ 
Sonnets ; some solemne, others joy full, framed to the life of the of September 1763. A collection of his poems was published in 
Words. Probably in the same year was issued Parthenia, a 1773, ^ included in Alexander Chalmers’s English Potts, 

collection of virginal music, in which Byrd was associated with His system of shorthand was not published until after his death, 
Bull and Orlando Gibbons. The last work to which he con- when it was printed as The Universal English Shorthand ; or the 
tributed was Sir ITiomas Leighton’s Teares or Lamentations of a way of writing English in the most easy, concise, regular and 
Sorrowfull Soule ( 1 614). His death took place on the 4th of July beautiful manner, applicable to any other language, but particularly 
1633. It is recorded in the Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal as adjusted to our own (Manchester, 1767). 

that of a “ father of musicke.” His will, dated the 15th of The Private Journal and Literary Remains of John Byrom, redated 
November 1622, shows that he remained a Catholic until the end hy Richard Parkinson, D.D.,*wa» published by the Chetham Society 
of his life, and he expresses a desire that he may die at Stondon (**54->837), 

and be buried near his wife. From the some document it seems BYRON, OBORGB GORDON BYRON, 6th BaxON (x 788-1824), 
that his latter years had been embittered by a dispute with his English poet, was bom in London at 16 Holies Street, Cavendisn 
eldest son, but that the matter was settled by an as^ment with Square, on the 22nd of January .1788. The Byrons were of 
his dauglrter»in-law Catherine, to whom he left his property at Norman stock, but the founder of the family was Sir John Byioni 
Stondon, dMurged with the payment of £20 to his second son who entered into possession of the priory and lands of Newsieid 
Thomas and £10 to his daughter Rachel, with remainder to bis in the coun^ of Nottingham in 1540. From him iNdesoeXKled 
grandson Thomas and his second son of the same name. In (^t with a bar-sinister) to a great-grandson, John (ist Barqii) 
1635 the estote again came before the court of chancery, on the Byron (4.0.), a Cavalier general, who was raised to the 
ground that the annuities had not been paid. The property peerage in 1643. The first Lord %ron died dbildleia and was 
seems about 1637 to have been let to one John Leigh, and in 1651 succeeded by Ifis brother Richard, the greatrg r a o ifl f a th e r of 
was held by a member of the Peire family. The committee for William, the ^ loird, who outlived ion and grandson, and was 
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succeeded by his great-nephew, the poet. Admiral the Hon. 

g hn Byron (q.v,) was the poet’s grandfather. His eldest son, 
ptain John Byron, the poet's father, was a libertine by choice 
and in an eminent degree. He caused to be divorced, and married 
(1779^ as his first wife, the marchioness of Carmarthen (born 
Amelia D’Arcy), Baroness Conyers in her own right. One child 
of the marriage survived, the Hon. Augusta Byron (1 783-185 1), 
the poet's half-sister, who, in 1807, married her firet cousin, 
Colonel George Leigh. His second marriage to Catherine Gordon 
(b. 1765) of Gight in Aberdeenshire took place at Bath on the 
13th of May 1785. He is said to have squandered the fortunes 
of both wives. It is certain that Gight was sold to pay his debts 
(1786), and that the sole provision for his wife was a settlement 
of £3000. It Was an unhappy marriage. There was an attempt 
at living together in France, and, when this failed, Mrs Byron 
returned to Scotland. On her way thither she gave birth to a 
son, christened (»eorge Gordon after his maternal grandfather, 
who was descended from Sir William Gordon of Gight, grandson 
of James I. of Scotland. After a while her husband rejoined 
her, but went back to France and died at Valenciennes on the 
2nd of August 1791. His wife was not a bad woman, but she was 
not a good mother. Vain and capricious, passionate and self- 
indulgent, she mismanaged her son from his infancy, now 
provoking him by her foolish fondness, and now exciting his 
contempt by her paroxysms of impotent rage. She neither 
looked nor spoke like a gentlewoman ; but in the conduct 
of her affairs she was praiseworthy. She hated and avoided 
debt, and when relief came (a civil list pension of £300 a year) 
she spent most of it upon her son. Fairly well educated, she was 
not without a taste for books, and her letters are sensible and to 
tlie point. But the violence of her temper was abnormal. Her 
father committed suicide, and it is possible that she inherited 
a tendency to mental derangement. If Byron owed anything 
to his parents it was a plea for pardon. 

The poet’s first years were spent in lodgings at Aberdeen. 
From 1794 to 1798 he attended the grammar school, “ threading 
all classes ” till he reached the fourth. It was a good beginning, 
a solid foundation, enabling him from the first to keep a hand 
over his talents and to turn them to a set purpose. He was 
lame from his birth. His right leg and foot, possibly both feet, 
were contracted by infantile paralysis, and, to strengthen his 
muscles, his mother sent him m the summers of 1796, 1797 to 
a farm house on Deeside. He walked with difficulty, but he 
wandered at will, soothed and inspired by the grandeur of the 
scenery. To his Scottish upbringing he owed his love of moun- 
tains, his love and knowledge of the Bible, and too much Calvinism 
for faith or unfaith in Christianity, The death of his great-uncle 
Htfay 19, 1798) placed him in possession of the title and estates. 
Early in the autumn Mrs Byron travelled south with her son 
and his nurse, and for a time made her home at Newstead Abbey. 
Byron was old enough to know what had befallen him. “ It 
was a change from a shabby Scotch flat to a palace,” a half- 
ruined palace, indeed, but his very own. It was a proud moment, 
but in a few weeks he was once more in lodgings. The shrunken 
leg did not improve, and acting on bad advice his mother entrusted 
him to the care of a quack named Lavender, truss-maker to the 
general hospital at Nottingham. His nurse who was in charge of 
him maltreated him, and the quack tortured him to no purpose. 
At his own request he read Virgil onij Cicero with a tutor. 

In August 1 799 he was sent to a preparatory school at Dulwich, 
The master. Dr Glennie, perceived that the boy liked reading 
for its own sake and gave him the free run of his library. He read 
a set of the British Poets from beginnmg to end more than once. 
This, too, was an initiation and a '^paration. He remained 
at Dulwich till April r8oi^ when, on hip mother’s intervention, 
he was sent to Harrow. His school dajH^t8oi-'i8o5, were fruitful 
in tvro resj^cts. He learned enough Latii^d Greek to make him 
a classic, if not a classical scholar, and he made friends with his 
equals and superiors. He learned somethii^ of his own worth 
and of the worth of others. ** My school-fnem^hips,” he says, 
were with me piusions.” Two of his closest friends died young, 
and from Lord Dare, whom he loved best of all, he was se^mted 


by chance and circumstance. He was an odd mixture, now lying 
dreaming on his favourite tombstone in the churchyard, now 
the ring-leader in whatever mischief was afoot. He was a 
“ record ” swimmer, and, in spite of hfe lameness, enough of a 
cricketer to play for his school at Lord’s, and yet he found time 
to read and master standard works of history and biography, and 
to acquire more general knowledge than boys and masters put 
together. 

In the midsummer of 1803, when he was in his sixteenth year, 
he fell in love, once for all, with his distant relative, Mary Anne 
Chaworth, a “ minor heiress ” of the hall and park of Annesley 
which marches with Newstead. Two years his senior, she was 
already engaged to a neighbouring squire. There were meetings 
half-way between Newstead and Annesley, of which she thought 
little and he only too much. What was sport to the girl was death 
to the boy, and when at length he realized the “ hopelessness 
of his attachment,” he was ” thrown out,” as he said, “ alone, 
on a wide, wide sea.” She is the subject of at least five of his 
early poems, including the pathetic stanzas, ” Hills of Annesley,” 
and there are allusions to his love story in Childe Harold (c. i.s.v. ), 
and in “ The Dream ” (1816). 

Byron went into residence at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
October 1805. Cambridge did him no good. ” The place is the 
devil,” he said, and according to his own showing he did homage 
to the genius loci. But whatever he did or failed to do, he made 
friends who were worthy of his choice. Among them were the 
scholar-dandy Scrope Berdmore Davies, Francis Hodgson, who 
died provost of Eton, and, best friend of all, John Cam Hobhouse 
(afterwards I.^rd Broughton) And there was another friend, 
a chorister named Edleston, a “ humble youth ” for whom he 
formed a romantic attachment. He died whilst Byron was 
still abroad (May 1811), but not unwept nor unsung, if, as there 
is little doubt, the mysterious Thyrza poems of 1811, 1812 refer 
to his death. During the vacation of 1806, and in 1807 which 
was one ” long vacation,” he took to his pen, and wrote, printed 
and published most of his ” Juvenile Poems.” His first venture 
was a thin quarto of sixty-six pages, printed by S. and J. Ridge 
of Newark. The “ advertisement ” is dated the 23rd of December 
1806, but before that date he had begun to prepare a second 
collection for the press. One poem (“To Mary ”) contained at 
least one stanza which was frankly indecent, and yielding to 
advice he gave orders that the entire issue should be thrown 
into the fire. Early in January 1807 an expurgated collection 
entitled Poems on Various Occasions was ready for private 
distribution. Encouraged by two critics, Henry Mackenzie 
and Lord Woodhouselee, he determined to recast this second 
issue and publish it under his own name. Hours of Idleness, 
“ by George Gordon Lord Byron, a minor,” was published in 
June 1807. The fourth and last issue of Juvenilia, entitled 
Poems, Original and Translated, was published in March 1808. 

Hours of Idleness enjoyed a brief triumph. The Critical 
and other reviews were “ very indulgent,” but the Edinburgh 
Review for January 1808 contained an article, not, as Byron 
believed, by Jeffrey, but by Brougham, which put, or tried to 
put, the author and “ his poesy *’ to open shame. The sole 
result was that it supplied fresh material and a new title for some 
rhyming couplets on “ British Bards ” which he had begun to 
write. A satire on Jeffrey, the editor, and Lord Holland, the 
patron of the Edinburgh Review, was slipped into the middle 
of “ British Bards,” and the poem rechristened English Bards 
and Scotch Retnewers (published the ist of March 1809). 

In April 1808, whilst he was still “ a minor.” Byron entered 
upon his inheritance. Hitherto the less ruinous portions of the 
abbey had been occupied by a tenant, Lord Grey de Ruthven. 
The banquetit^ hall, the grand drawing-room, and other parts 
of the monastic building were uninhabitable, but by incurring 
fresh debts, two sets of apartments were refurnished for Byron 
and for his mother. Dismantled and ruinous, it was still a 
splendid inheritance. In line with the front of the abbey is the 
west front of the priory church, with its hollow arch, once 
a ** mighty window,” its vacant niches, its delicate Gothic 
mouldings. The abbey buildings endose a grassy quadrangle 
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overlooked by two-storeyed cloisters. On the eastern side are the 
state apartments occupied by kings and queens not os guests, 
but by feudal right. In the park, which is part of Sherwood 
Forest, there is a chai» of lakes—thc largest, the north-west, 
Byron’s “lucid lake.” A waterfall or “cascade” issues from 
the lake, in full view of the room where Byron slept. The 
possession of this lordly and historic domain was an inspiration 
tn itself. It was an ideal home for one who was to be hailed as 
the spirit or genius of romance. 

On the 13th of March 1809, he took his seat in the House of 
Lords. He had determined, as soon as he was of age, to travel 
in the East, but before he sought “ another zone ” he invited 
Hobhouse and three others to a house-warming. One of the 
party, C. S. Matthews, describes a day at Newstead. Host and 
guests lay in bed till one. “ The afternoon was passed in various 
diversions, fencing, single-stick . . . riding, cricket, sailing on 
the lake.” They dined at eight, and after the cloth was removed 
handed round “ a human skull filled with Burgundy.” After 
dinner they “ buffooned about the house ” in a set of monkish 
dresses. They went to bed .some time between one and three in 
the morning. Moore thinks that the picture of these festivitie.s 
is “ pregnant in character,” and argues that there were limits 
to the misbehaviour of the “ wassailers.” The story, as told in 
Ckilde Harold (c. i. s. v.-ix.), need not be taken too seriously. 
Byron was angr>' because Lord De I-a Warr did not wish him 
good-bye, and visited his displeasure on friends and “ lemans ” 
alike. May and June were devoted to the preparation of an 
enlarged edition of his satire. At length, accompanied by 
Hobhouse and a small staff of retainers, he set out on his travels. 
He sailed from Falmouth on the 2nd of J uly and reached Lisbon 
on the 7th of July 1809. The first two cantos of Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage contain a record of the principal events of his first 
year of absence. 

The first canto describes Lisbon, Cintra, the ride through 
Portugal and Spain to Seville and thence to Cadiz. He is moved 
by the grandeur of the scenery, but laments the helplessness of 
the people and their impending fate. Talavera was fought and 
won whilst he was in Spain, but he is convinced that the “ Scourge 
of the World ” will prevail, and that Britain, “ the fond ally,” 
will display her blundering heroism in vain. Being against the 
government, he is against the war. History has falsified his 
politics, but his descriptions of places and scenes, of “ Morena’s 
dusky height,” of Cadiz and the bull-fight, retain their freshness 
and their warmth. 

Byron sailed from (Gibraltar on the i6th of August, and spent 
a month at Malta making love to Mrs Spencer Smith (the “ Fair 
Florence ” of c. 11. s. xxix.-xxxiii.). He anchored off Prevesa 
on the 28th of September. The second canto records a journey 
on horseback through Albania, then almost a terra incognita, 
as far as Tepeleni, where he was entertained by Ali Pacha 
(October 20th), a yachting tour along the shores of the Ambracian 
Gulf (November 8-23), a journey by land from Lamaki to Athens 
(December 15-25), and excursions in Attica, Sunium and Marathon 
(January i3'~2S, 18x0). 

Of the tour in Asia Minor, a visit to Ephesus (March 15, 18x0), 
an excursion in the Troad (April 13), and the famous swim across 
the Hellespont (May 3), the record is to be sought elsewhere. 
The stanzas on Constantinople (Ixxvii.-lxxxii.), where Byron ^d 
Hobhouse stayed for two months, though written at the time 
and on the spot, were not included in the poem (ill 1814. They 
are, probably, part of a projected third canto. On the 14th of July 
Hobhouse set sail for England and Byron returned to Athens. 

Of Byron’s second year of residence in the East little is known 
beyond the bare facts that he was travelling in the Morea during 
August and September, that early in October he was at Patras, 
having just recovered from a severe attack of malarial fever, 
and that by the 14th of November he had returned to Athens 
and taken up his quarters at the Franciscan convent. Of his 
movements during the next five months there is no record, but 
of his ituches and pursuits there is substantial evidence. He 
learnt Romaic, he compiled the notes to the second canto of 
ChUdsHar^. He wrote (March 1 2 ) Hints from Horace (published 


1831), an imitation or loose translation of the Epistok ad 
Pisones (Art of Poetry]^ and (March 17) The Curse of Mtnma 
(published 1815), a skit on Lord Elgin’s deportation of the 
metopes and frieze of the Parthenon. 

He left Athens in April, passed some weeks at Malta, and 
landed at Portsmouth (r. July 20). Arrived in London his first 
step was to consult his literary adviser, R. C. Dallas, with refuird 
to the publication of Hints from Horace. Of Ckilde HaroQ he 
said nothing, but after some hesitation produced the MS. from 
a “ small trunk,” and, presenting him with the copyright, 
commissioned Dallas to offer it to a publisher, ^Hejccted by 
Miller of Albemarle Street, who published for Lord Elsin, it was 
finally accepted by Murray of Fleet Street, who undertook to 
share the profits of an edition with Dallas. 

Meanwhile Mrs Byron died suddenly from a stroke of apoplexy. 
Byron set off at once for Newstead, but did not find his mother 
alive. He had but little affection for her while she lived, but her 
death touched him to the quick. “ I had but one friend,” he 
exclaimed, “ and she is gone.” Another loss awaited him. 
Whilst his mother lay dead in his house, he heard that his friend 
Matthews had been drowned in the Cam. Edleston and Wing- 
field had died in May, but the news had reached him on landing. 
There were troubles on evejy side. On the iith ol October he 
wrote the “ Epistle to a Friend ” (“ Oh, banish care,” fitc.) and 
the lines “ To Thyrza,” which, with other elegies, were appended 
to the second edition of Childe Harold (April 17, 1812). It was 
this cr>' of desolation, this open profession of melancholy, which 
at first excited the interest of contemporaries, and has since been 
decried as morbid and unreal. No one who has read his letters 
can doubt the sincerity of his grief, but it is no less true that 
he measured and appraised its literary significance. He could 
I and did turn it to account. 

Towards the close of the year he made friends with Moore. 
Some lines in English Bards, &c. (ii. 466-467), taunting Moore 
with fighting a duel with Jeffrey with “ leadless pistol,” had led 
to a challenge, and it was not till Byron returned to England 
that explanations ensued, and that the challenge was withdrawn. 
As a poet Byron outgrew Moore, giving back more than he had 
received, but the friendship which sprang up between them still 
serves Byron in good stead. Moore s Life of Byron ^1830) is no 
doubt a picture of the man at his best, but it is a genuine likeness. 
At the end of October Byron moved to Ixindon and took up his 
quarters at 8 St James’s Street. On the 27th of Febru^ 1812 
he made his first speech in the House of Lords on a bill which 
made the wilful destruction of certain newly invented stocking- 
frames a capital offence, speaking in defence of the riotous 
“ hands ” who feared that their numbers would be diminished 
by improved machinery. It was a brilliant speech and won the 
praise of Burdett and Lord Holland. He made two ^ other 
speeches during the same session, but thenceforth pride or 
laziness kept him silent. Childe Harold (4to) was published on 
Tuesday, the loth of March 1812. “The effect,” says Moore, 
“ was . . . electric, his fame . . . seemed to spring, like the 
palace of a fairy king, in a night.” A fifth edition (8vo) was 
issued on the sth of December 1812. Just turned twenty-four 
he “ found himself famous,” a great poet, a rising statesman. 
Society, which in spite of lus rai^ had neglected him, was now 
at his feet. But he could not keep what hcliad won. It was not 
only “ villainous company,” as he put it, which was to prove 
his “ spoil,” but the opp^unity for intrigue. The excitement 
and absorption of one reigning passion after ariother destroyed 
his peace of mind and put him out of conceit with hiipseU. 
His first affair of any moment was with Lady Caroline Lamb, 
the wife of William Lamb, better known as Lord Melbourne, 
a delicate, golden-haired sprite, who threw herself in hki way^ and 
afterwards, when she was shaken off, involved him in her own 
I disgrace. To her succeeded Lady Oxford, who wai, double hU 
own age, and Lady F&nces Wedderbum Webster, the ** Ginevm 
of his sonnets, the “ Medora ” of The Corsair. 

His “ way of life ” was inconsistent with m offteiat camr, 
but there was n^slackening of hi^ poetical energici. In FeVruwry 
18x3 be pqblished The Wolfi (anonymously),. , he wrote nid 
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published 7 'he Giaour (published June 5, 1813) and The Bride 
of Ahydos (published November 29, 1813), and he wrote The 
Corsair (published February j, 1814). The Turkish Tales were 
even more popular than Childe Harold. Murray sold 10,000 
copies of The Corsair on the day of publication. Byron was at 
pains to make his accessories correct. He prided himself on the 
accuracy of his costume.'* He was under no delusion as to 
the ethical or artistic value of these experiments on “ public 
patience.” 

In the summer of 1813 a new and potent influence came into 
his life. Mrs Leiijh, whose home was at Newmarket, came up to 
London on a visit. After a long interval the brother and sister 
met, and whether there is or is not any foundation for the dark 
story obscurely hinted at in Byron s lifetime, and afterwards 
made public propertj' by Mrs Beecher Stowe (Macmillans 
Moffazine. i860, pp. 377-396), there is no question as to the 
depth and sincerity of his love for his “ one relative,” — that her 
well-being was more to him than his own. Byron pas.sed the 
“seasons” of 1813, 1814 in London. His manner of life we 
know from his journals. Socially he was on the crest of the wave. 
He was a welcome guest at the great Whig houses, at Lady 
Melbourne’s, at Lady Jersey’s, at Holland House. Sheridan 
and Moore, Rogers and Campbell, were his intimates and com- 
panions. He was a member of the Alfred, of Waticr’s, of the 
Cocoa Tree, and half a dozen clubs be.sides. After the publica- 
tion of The Corsair he had promised an interval of silence, but 
the abdication of Napoleon evoked “ An Ode,” &c., in his dis- 
honour (April 16) ; LarOj a Tale, an informal sequel to The 
Corsair, was published anonymously on August 6, 1814. 

Newstead had been put up for sale, but pending the completion 
(vf the contract was still in his possession. During his last visit 
but one, whilst his sister was his guest, he became engaged to 
Miss Anna Isabella Milbanke (b. May 17, 1792 ; d. May 16, i860), 
the only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart., and the Hon. 
Judith (bom Noel), daughter of Lord Wentworth. She was an 
heiress, and in succession to a peerage in her own right (becoming 
Baroness Wentworth in 1856). She was a pretty girl of “ a 
perfect figure,” highly educated, a mathematician, and, by 
courtesy, a poetess. She had rejected Byron's first offer, but, 
believing that her cruelty had broken his heart and that he was 
an altered man, she was now determined on marriage. High- 
principled, but self-willed and opinionated, she believed that she 
held her future in her own hands. On her side there was ambition 
touched with fancy — on his, a w ish to be married and some hope 
perhaps of finding an escape from himself. The marriage took 
place at Scaham in Durham on the 2nd of January 1815. Bride 
and bridegroom spent three months in paying visit.s, and at the 
end of March settled at 13 Piccadilly Terrace, London. 

Byron was a member of the committee of management of 
Drury Lane theatre, and devoted much of his time to his pro- 
fessional duties. He wrote but little poetry. Hebrew Melodies 
(published April 1815), begun at Scaham in October 1814, were 
finished and given to the musical composer, Isaac Nathan, for 
publication. The Siege of Corinth and Parisina (published 
February 7, 1816) were got ready for the press. On the loth of 
December Lady Byron gave birth to a daughter christened 
Augusta Ada. To judge from his letters, for the first weeks or 
months of his marriage things went smoothly. His wife’s impres- 
sion was that Byron “ had avowedly begun his revenge from 
the first.” It is certain that befoli the child was Iwrn his 
conduct was so harsh, so violent, and so eccentric, that .she 
believed, or tried to persuade herself, that he was mad. 

On the 15th of January 1816 Lad^ Byron left London for 
her fatHar’s house, claimed his pintection, and after some 

■ and consultation with ner 1^1 advisers demanded 
yn from her husband. It jl, a matter of common 
that in 1869 Mrs Beecher StAe affirmed that Lady 
ressly told her that Byron ww guilty of incest with 
Iter, Mrs Leigh \ obo that in 1905 the and ^rd 
[Lord Byron’s grandson) printed a work entitled 
ich was designed to uphold and to (Srove the truth of 
. Itis a fact that neimr Lady Byrdn nor her advisers 


supported their demand by this or any other charge of mis- 
conduct, but it is also a fact that Lord Byron yielded to the 
demand reluctantly, under pressure and for large pecuniary 
considerations. It is a fact that Lady Byron’s letters to Mrs 
Leigh before and after the separation are inconsistent with a 
knowledge or suspicion of guilt on the part of her sister-in-law, 
but it is also a fact (see Astarte, pp. 142-145} that she signed a 
document (dated March 14, 1816) to the effect that any renewal 
of intercourse did not involve and must not be construed as a 
withdrawal of the charge. It cannot be doubted that Lady 
Byron’s conviction that her husband’s relations with his half- 
sister before his marriage had been of an immoral character 
was a factor in her demand for a separation, but whether there 
were other and what issues, and whether Lady Byron’s conviction 
was founded on fact, are questions which have not been finally 
answered. Lady Byron’s charge, as reported by Mrs Beecher 
Stowe and upheld by the 2nd earl of Lovelace, is “ non-proven.” 
Mr Robert Edgecome, in Byron: the Last Phase (1909), insists 
that Mary Chaworth was the real object of Byron’s passion, 
and that Mrs Leigh was only shielding her. 

The separation of Lord and Lady Byron was the talk of the 
town. Two poems entitled “ Pare Thee Well ” and “ A Sketch,” 
which Byron had written and printed for private circulation, 
were published by The Champion on Sunday, April 14. The 
other London papers one by one followed suit. The poems, 
more especially ” A Sketch,” were provocative of criticism. 
There was a balance of opinion, but politics turned the scale. 
Byron had recently published some pro-Gallican stanzas, “ On 
the ‘ Star of the Legion of Honour,’ ” in the Examiner (April 7), 
and it was felt by many that private dishonour was the outcome 
of public disloyalty. The Whigs defended Byron as i^est they 
could, but his own world, with one or two exceptions, ostracized 
him. The ” excommunicating voice of society,” as Moore put 
it, was loud and insistent. The articles of separation were signed 
on or about the i8th of April, and on Sunday, the 25th of April, 
Byron .sailed from Dover for Ostend. The ” Lines on Churchill’s 
(irave ” were written whilst he was waiting for a favourable 
wind. His route lay through the Low Countries, and by the 
Rhine to Switzerland. On his way he halted at Brussels and 
visited the field of Waterloo. He reached Geneva on the 25th 
of May, where he met by appointment at Dejean’s Hotel d’ Angle- 
terre, Shelley, Mary Godwin and C’lare (or ” C'laire ”) ('lairmont. 
The meeting was probably at the instance of CUaire, who had 
recently become, and aspired to remain, Byron’s mistress. On 
the 10th of June Byron moved to the Villa Diodati on tht* 
southern shore of the lake. Shelley and his party had already 
settled at an adjoining villa, the Campagne Montal^re. The 
friends were constantly together. On the 23rd of June Byron 
and Shelley started for a yachting tour round the lake. They 
visited the castle of Chillon on the 26th of June, and, being 
detained by weather at the Hotel de I’Ancre, Ouchy, Byron 
finished (June 27-29) the third canto of Childe Harold (pub- 
lished November 18), and began Prisoner of Chillon (published 
December 5, 1816). These and other poems of July-^ptember 
1816, e.g. “ The Dream ” and the first two acts of Manfred 
(published June x6, 1817), betray the influence of Shelley, and 
through him of Wordsworth, both in thought and style. Byron 
knew that Wordsworth had power, but was against his theories, 
and resented his criticism of Pope and Dry den. Shelley wa.s a 
believer and a disciple, and converted Byron to the Words- 
worthian creed. Moreover he was an inspiration in himself. 
Intimacy with Shelley left Byron a greater poet than he was 
before. Byron passed the summer at the Villa Diodati, where 
he also wrote the Monody on the Death of Sheridan, published 
September 9, 1816. The second half of September was spent 
and devoted to “ an excursion in the mountains.” His journal 
(September 18-29), which was written for and sent to Mrs Leif'h, 
is a great prose poem, the source of the word pictures of Alpine 
scenery in Manfred, His old friend Hobhouse was with him and 
he enjoyed himself, but at the close he confesses that he could 
not lose his ” own wretched identity ” in the “ majesty and the 
power and the glory ” of nature. Renlorse was scotched, not 
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killed. On the 6th of <ktober Byron and Hobhouse started via 
Milan and Verona for Venice, which was reached early in 
November. For the next three years Byron lived in or near 
Venice — at first, i8i6-f8i7, i*' apartments in the Frezzeria, 
and after January i8i8 in the central block of the Mooenigo 
palace. Venice appealed both to his higher and his lower nature. 
He set himself to study her history, to understand her constitu- 
tion, to learn her language. The sights and scenes with which 
Shakespeare and Otway, Schiller’s Gkosiseer^ and Madame de 
Stall’s Cofinne had made him familiar, were before his eyes, 
not dreams but realities. He would “ repeople ” her with her 
own piist, and “ stamp her image ** on the creations of his pen. 
But he had no one to live for but him.self, and that self he gave 
over to a reprolmtc mind. He planned and pursued a life of 
deliberate profligacy. Of two of his amours we learn enough 
or too much from his letters to Murray and to Moore — the first 
with his landlord’s wife, Marianna Segati, the second with 
Margarita Cogni (the “ Fornarina ”), a Venetian of the lower 
class, who amused him with her savagery and her wit. But, 
if Shelley may be trusted, tl^ere was a limit to his candour. 
There is abundant humour, but there is an economy of detail 
in his pornographic chronicle. He could not touch pitch without 
being defiled. But to do him justice he was never idle. He kept 
liis brains at work, and for this reason, perhaps, he seems for a 
time to have recovered his spirits and sinned with a good courage. 
His song of carnival, “ So we’ll go no more a-roving,” is a hymn 
of triumph. About the middle of April he set out for Rome. 
His first halt was at Ferrara, which inspired the “ Lament of 
Tasso ” (published July 17, 1817). He passed through Florence, 
where he saw “ the Venus ” (of Medici) in the Ufi'izi Gallery, 
by reedy Thrasymene and Terni’s “ matchless cataract ” to 
“ Rome the Wonderful.” At Rome, with Hobhouse as com- 
panion and guide, he stayed three weeks. He returned to 
Venice on the 28th of May, but shortl> removed to a villa at 
Mira on the Brenta, some 7 m. inland. A month later (June 26) 
when mcmor\' had selected and reduced to order the first 
impressions of his tour, he began to work them up into a fourth 
canto of Childe Harold. A first draft of 126 stanzas was finished 
by the 2()th of July ; the 60 additional stanzas which made up 
the canto as it stands were written up to material suggested 
by or supplied by Hobhou.se, “ who put his researches ” at 
Byron’s disposal and wrote the learned and elaborate notes 
which are appended to the poem. Among the books which 
Murray sent out to Venice was a copy of Hookham Frere’s 
W histlecrafi. Byron took the hint and produced Beppo, a 
Venetian Story (published anonymously on the 28th of February 
i8i8). He attributes his choice of the mock heroic ottava-rtma 
to Frere’s example, but he was certainly familiar with Casti’s 
Novelle, and, according to Stendhal, with the poetry of Burutti. 
The success of Beppo and a growing sense that “ the excellent 
manner of Whistlecrajt ” was the manner for him, led him to 
study Frere’s masters and models, Bemi and Pulci. An accident 
had led to a great discovery. 

The fourth canto of Childe Harold was published on the 
a8th of April 1818. Nearly three months went by before Murray 
wn)te to him, and he began to think that his new poem was a 
failure. Meanwhile he completed an “ Ode on Venice,” in which 
he laments her apathy and decay, and contrasts the tyranny of 
the Old World with the new birth of freedom iu America. In 
September he began Don Juan, His own account of the inception 
of his last and greatest work is characteristic but misleading. 
He says (September 9) that his new poem is to be in the style 
of Beppo ^ and is “ meant to be a little quietly facetious about 
everything.” A year later (August X2, 1819), he says that he 
neither hu nor had a ^fan—but that “ he had or has materials,** 
By matertab he means books, such as Dalzell’s Shipwrecks and 
Disasters by Sea^ or de Castelnau’s Histoire de la nouveUe Russie, 
&c., which might be regarded as poetry in the rough. The 
dedication to Robert Southey (not published till 1833) is a 
prologue to the play. The “ Lakers ” had given samples of their 
poetry, th^r pities and their morals, and now it was his turn 
to sp^ and to speak out. He too would write “ An Excursion.” 
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He doubted that Don Juan might be “ too free for these modest 
days.” It was too free for the public, for his publisher, even for 
his mistress ; and the “ building up of the drama/^ as Shelley 
puts it, was a slow and gradual process. Cantos x., xx. were 
published (4X0) on the 15th of July 1819; Cantos m., iv., v., 
finished in November 1820, were not published till the 8th of 
August 1831. Cantos vi.-xvt., written between June 1833 
and March 1833, were published at intervals between the 15th 
of July 1823 and the 36th of March 1834. Canto xvn. was 
begun in May 1833, but was never finished. A fragment of 
four^n stanzas, found in his room at Missolonghi, was first 
published in 1903. 

He did not put all his materials into Don Juan, Mazeppa, 
a tale of the Russian Ukraine,” based on a passage in Voltaire’s 
Charles XI was finished by the 30th of September 1818 and 
published with “ An Ode ” (on Venice) on the 38th of June 1819. 
In the spring of 1819 Byron met in Venice, and formed a 
connexion with, an Italian lady of rank, Teresa (bom Gamba), 
wife of the Cavaliere Guiccioli. She was young and beautiful, 
well-read and accomplished. Married at sixteen to a man nearly 
four times her age, she fell in love with Byron at first sight, soon 
became and lor nearly four years remained his mistress. A good 
and true wife to him in all but name, she won from Byron ample 
devotion and a prolonged constancy. Her volume of ReceUec- 
Hons {Lord Byron juge par les Unwins de sa we, 1869), taken for 
wliat it is worth, is testimony in Byron’s favour. The countess 
left Venice for Ravenna at the end of April ; within a month 
she sent for Byron, and on the 10th of June he arrived at Ravenna 
and took rooms in the Strada di Porta Sisi. The house (now 
No. 295) is close to Dante’s tomb, and to gratify the countess 
and pass the time he wrote the “ Prophecy of Dante ” (published 
April 21, 18a 1). According to the preface the poem was a 
metrical experiment, an exercise in tma rima ; but it had a 
deeper significance. It was “ intended for the Italians.” Its 
purport was revolutionary. In the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold, already translated into Italian, he had attacked the 
powers, and “ Albion most of all ” for her betrayal of Venice, 
and knowing that his word had weight he appeals to the country 
of his adoption to strike a blow for freedom— to “ unite.” It 
is difficult to realize the force or extent of Byron’s influence on 
continental opinion. His own countrymen admired his poetry, 
but abhorred and laughed at his politics. Abroad be was the 
prophet and champion of liberty. His hatred of tyranny — his 
defence of the oppressed— was a word spoken in season when 
there were few to speak but many to listen. It brought con- 
solation and encouragement, and it was iu>t spoken m vain. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that Byron was more of a 
king-hater than a people-lover. He was against the opimsors, 
but he disliked and despised the oppressed. He was anstocrai 
by conviction as well as birth, and U he espoused a popular cause 
it was de haul en bos. His connexion with the Gambas brought 
him into touch with the revolutionary movement, and thence- 
I forth he was under the espionage of the Austrian embassy at 
I Rome. He was suspected and “ shadowed,” but be was left 
[ alone. 

Early in September Byron returned to La Mira, bringing ^ 
countess with him. A month later he was surprm by a visit 
from Moore, who was on his way to Rome. Byron nuitaikd 
Moore in the Mocenigo palace and visited him doily. Before 
the final parting (October* zx) Byron placed in Mooxe^s hands 
the MS. of his Life and Adventures brought down to the dose 
of 1 8x6. Moore, as Byron suggested, pledged the MS. to Murray 
for 3000 guineas, to be Moore’s property if redetmed in Bynm^s 
lifetime, but if not, to be forfeit to Murray at Byron’s death. 
On the 17th of May 1834, with Murray’s assent and goodwill, 
the MS. was burned in the drawing-room of 50 Albemarle Street. 
Neither Murray nor Jdoore lost their money. Thi^Longtaane 
lent Moore a sufficient sum to repay Murray, and were theimelvei 
repaid out of the receipts of Moore’s Lt’fe of Bytm. Byron told 
Moore that the memoranda were not “ confessions,” that 'diey 
were ** the truth^ut not the whole truth.” Thif, no doubt, liras 
the truth, and the whole truth. Whatever thi^ may or may 
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not have conUined, they did not explain the cause or causes 
of the separation from his wife.^ 

At the close of 1819 Byron finally left Venice and settled at 
Ravenna in his own apartments in the Palazzo Guiccioli. His 
relations with the countess were put on a regular footing, and 
he was received in society as her cavaliett servente. At Ravenna 
his literary activity was greater than ever. His translation of 
the first canto of Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore (published in the 
Liheral, No. IV., July 30, 1832), a laborious and scholarly 
achievement, was the work of the first two months of the year. 
From April to July he was at work on the composition of Marino 
FalierOf Doge of Venice^ a tragedy in five acts (publi.shed April 
21, 1821). The plot turns on an episode in Venetian history 
known as La Congiura, the alliance between the doge and the 
populace to overthrow the state. Byron spared no pains in 
preparing his materials. In so far as he is unhistorical, he errs 
m company with Samido and early Venetian chronicles. Moved 
by the example of Alfieri he strove to reform the British drama 
by “a severer approach to the rules.” He would read his 
countrymen a ” moral lesson ” on the dramatic propriety of 
observing the three unities. It was an heroic attempt to reassert 
classical ideals in a romantic age, but it was a week too late ” ; 
Byron’s “ regular dramas ” are admirably conceived and finely 
worded, but they are cold and lifeless. 

Eighteen additional sheets of the Memoirs and a fifth canto of 
Don Juan were the pastime of the autumn, and in January 
1821 Byron began to work on his second “ historical drama,” 
Sardanapalus, But politics intervened, and little progress was 
made. He had been elected capo of the ” Americanly** a branch 
of the Carbonari, and his time was taken up with buying and 
storing arms and ammunition, and consultations with leading 
conspirators. ” The poetry of politics ” and poetry on paper 
did not go together. Meanwhile he would try his hand on prose. 
A controversy had arisen between Bowles and Campbell with 
regard to the merits of Pope. Byron rushed into the fray. To 
avenge and exalt Pope, to decry the ” Lakers ” and to lay down 
his own canons of art. Byron addressed two letters to * * * ♦ 
(t.e. John Murray), entitled ” Strictures on the Life 
and Writings of Pope.” Vxt first was published in 1821, the 
second in 1835. 

The revolution in Italy came to nothing, and by the 28th 
of May, Byron had finished his work on Sardanapalus. The 
Two Foscari, a third historical drama, was begun on the 12th 
of June and finished on the 9th of July. On the same day he 
began Cam, a Mystery. Cain was an attempt to dramatize the 
Old Testament ; Lucifer’s apology for himself and his arraign- 
ment of the Creator startled and shocked the orthodox. 
Theologically the offence lay in its detachment. Cain was not 
irreverent or blasphemous, but it treated accepted dogmas as 
open questions. Cain was published in the same volume with 
the Two Foseari and Sardanapalus , December 19, 1821. The 
” Blues,” a skit upon literary coteries and their patronesses, was 
written in August. It was first published in The Liberal, No. III., 
April 26, 1823. When Cain was finished Byron turned from 
grave to gay, from serioua to humorous theology. Southey 
had thought fit to eulogize George III. in hexameter verse. He 
called his funeral ode a ” Vision of Judgment.” In the preface 
there was an obvious reference to Byron. The ‘‘ Satanic School ” 
of poetry was attributed to ” men of diseased hearts and depraved 
imaginations.” Byron’s revenge was complete. In his ” Vision 
of Judgment ” (published in The Liberal, No. I., October 15, 1832) 
the tables are turned. The laureate is brought before the hosts 
of heaven and rejected by devib and angels alike. In October 
Byron N^te Heaven and Earth, a Mystery (The Libered, No. II., 
Tanuiiy t, 1823), a lyrical drama based on the legend of the 
“ or fallen angels of the IjBook of Enoch. The 

courliM ithd her family had been expCkd from Ravenna in 

f. 

An anonymous work entitled The Life, WriHnss, <^. of % 
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XfAMy Destroyed Manuscript.'' To judge by.aiiiteraal evidence 
Sf ‘^The Wedding Day." Ac., ii. 27B-2S4) there is some measure of 

in this assertion, but the work as a whole is untrustworthy. 


July, but Byron still lingered on in his apartments in the Palazzo 
Guiccioli. At length (October 28) he set out for Pisa. On the 
road he met his old friend, Lord Clare, and spent a few minutes in 
his company. Rogers, whom he met alf Bologna, was his fellow- 
traveller as far as Florence. At Pisa he rejoined the countess, 
who had taken on his behalf the Villa Lanfra^chi on the Amo. 
At Ravenna Byron had lived amongst Italians. At Pisa he was 
surrounded by a knot of his own countrymen, friends and 
acquaintance.s of the Shelleys. Among them were E. J. Trelawny, 
Thomas Med win, author of the well-known Conversations of 
Lord Byron (1824), and Edward Elliker Williams. His first 
work at Pisa was to dramatize Miss Lee’s Kruitzner, or the 
German*s Tale. He had written a first act in 1815, but as the 
MS. was mislaid he made a fresh adaptation of the stoiy which 
he rechristened Werner, or the Inheritance. It was finished on 
the 20th of January and published on the 23rd of November 
1822. Werner is in parts Kruitzner cut up into loose blank 
verse, but it contains lines and passages of great and original 
merit. Alone of Byron’s plays it took hold of the stage. 
Macready’s ” Werner ” was a famous impersonation. 

In the spring of 1822 a heavy and unlooked-for sorrow befell 
Byron. Allegra, his natural daughter by Gaire Gairmont, 
died at the convent of Bagna Cavallo on the 20th of April 1822. 
She was in her sixth year, an interesting and attractive child, 
and he had hoped that her companionship would have atoned 
for his enforced separation from Ada. She is buried in a nameless 
grave at the entrance of Harrow church. Soon after the death 
of Allegra, Byron wrote the last of his eight plays, The Deformed 
Transformed (published by John Hunt, Febmary 20, 1824). The 
” sources ” are Goethe’s Faust, The Three Brothers, a novel by 
Joshua Pickersgill, and various chronicles of the sack of Rome 
m 1527. The theme or motif is the interaction of personality 
and individuality. Remonstrances on the part of publisher and 
critic induced him to turn journalist. The control of a news- 
paper or periodical would enable him to publish what and as he 
pleased. With this object in view he entered into a kind of 
literary partnership with Leigh Hunt, and undertook to trans- 
port him, his wife and six children to Pisa, and to lodge them 
in the Villa Lanfranchi. The outcome of this arrangement was 
The Liberal — Verse and Prose from the South. Four numbers 
I were issued between October 1822 and June 1823. The Liberal 
I did not succeed financially, and the joint manage was a lament- 
able failure. Correspondence of Byron and some of his Con-- 
temporaries (1828) was Hunt’s revenge for the slights and 
indignities which he suffered in Byron’s service. Yachting was 
one of the chief amusements of the English colony at Pisa. A 
schooner, the ” Bolivar,” was built for Byron, and a smaller 
boat, the Don Juan ” re-named “ Ariel,” for Shelley. Hunt 
arrived at Pisa on the ist of July. On the 8th of July Shelley, 
who had remained in Pisa on Hunt’s account, started for a sail 
with his friend Williams and a lad named Vivian. The “ Ariel ” 
was wrecked in the Gulf of Spezia and Shelley and his companions 
were drowned. On the i6th of August Byron and Hunt witnessed 
the ” burning of Shelley ” on the seashore near Via Reggio. 
Byron told Moore that “ all of Shelley was consumed but the 
heart.** Whilst the fire was burning Byron swam out to the 
” Bolivar ” and back to the shore. The hot sun and the violent 
exercise brought on one of those many fevers which weakened 
his constitution and shortened his life. 

The Austrian government would not allow the Gambas or 
the countess Guiccioli to remain in Pisa. As a half mea.sure 
Byron took a villa for them at Montenero near I^ghom, but as 
the authorities were still dissatisfied they removed to Genoa. 
Byron and Leigh Hunt left Pisa on the last day of September. 
On reaching Genoa Byron took up his quarters with the Gambas 
at the Casa ^luzzo, ” a fine old palazzo with an extensive view 
over the bay,” and Hunt and his party at the Casa Nmoto 
with Mrs Shelley. Life at Genoa was uneventful. Of Hunt 
and Mrs Shelley he saw as little as possible, and though his still 
unpublished poems were at the service of The Liberal, he did 
little or nothing to further its success. Each number was badly 
nceived. Byron had some reason to fear that his popularity 
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was on the wane, and though he had broken with Murray and 
was offering Don Juan (cantos vi.-xil) to John Hunt, the 
publisher of The Liberal, he meditated a run down to Naples 
and a recommencements of Childe Harold. There was a limit 
to his defiance of the world’s rebuke.” Home politics and the 
congress of Verona (November-Dccember 182a) suggested a 
satire entitled ** The Age of Bronze ” (published April i, 1823). 
It is, as he said, “ stilted,” and cries out mr notes, but it embodies 
some of his finest and most vigorous work as a satirist. By the 
middle of Februaiy^ he had completed The Island; or 

Christian and his Comrades (published June 26, 1823). The 
sources are Bligh’s Narrative of the Mutiny of the Bounty, and 
Mariner’s Account of the Tonga Islands. Satire and tale are a 
reversion to his earlier method. The execution of The Island 
is hurried and unequal, but there is a deep and tender note in 
the love-story and the recital of the “ feasts and loves and wars ” 
of the islanders. The poetic faculty has been softened into 
feeling ” by the experience of life. 

When The Island was finished, Byron went on with Don Juan. 
Early in March the news reached him that he had been elected 
a member of the Greek Committee, a small body of influential 
Liberals who had taken up the cause of the liberation of Greece. 
Byron at once offered money and advice, and after some hesita- 
tion on the score of health, determined “ to go to Greece.” His 
first step was to sell the ” Bolivar ” to Lord Blessington, and to 
purchase the “ Hercules,” a collier-built tub of t2o tons. On the 
23rd of July the ” Hercules ” sailed from Leghorn and anchored 
off Cephalonia on the 3rd of August. The party on board 
consisted of Byron, Pietro Gamha, Trelawny, Hamilton Browne 
and six or seven servants. The next four months were spent at 
Cephalonia, at first on board the ” Hercules,” in the harbour of 
Argostoli and afterwards at Metaxata. The object of this delay 
was to ascertain the real state of affairs in Greece. The revolu- 
tionary Greeks were split up into parties, not to say jfactions, and 
there were several leaders. It was a question to which leader he 
would attach himself. At length a message reached him which 
inspired him with confidence. He received a summons from 
Prince Alexander Ma\Tocordato, a man of birth and educa- 
tion, urging him to come at once to Mis.solonghi, and enclos- 
ing a request from the legislative body “to co-operate with 
Mavrocordato in the organization of western Greece.” Byron 
felt that he could act with a “ clear conscience ” in putting 
him.self at the disposal of a man whom he regarded as the 
authorized leader and champion of the Greeks. He sailed from 
.\rgostoli on the zgth of December 1823, and after an adventurous 
voyage landed at Mi.ssolonghi on the 5th of January 1824. He 
met with a royal reception. Byron may have sought, but he did 
not find, “ a soldier’s grave.” Duri^ his three months* residence 
at Missolonghi he accomplished little and he endured much. 
He advanced large sums of money for the payment of the troops, 
for repair and construction of fortifications, for the provision of 
medical appliances. He brought opposing parties into line, and 
served as a link between Odysseus, the democratic leader of the 
insurgents, and the “ prince ” Mavrocordato, He was eager to 
take the field, but he never got the chance. A revolt in the 
Morea, and the repeated disaffection of his Suliote guard pre- 
vented him from undertaking the capture of Epacto, an exploit 
which he had reserved for his own leadership. He was beset wi^ 
difficulties, but at length events began to move. .,On the i8th of 
March he received an invitation from Odysseus and other chiefs 
to attend a conference at Salona, and by the same messenger an 
offer from the government to appoint him “ governor-general of 
the enfranchised parts of Greece.” He promised to attend the 
conference but did not pledge himself to the immediate acceptance 
of office. But to Salona he never came. “ Roads and rivers were 
impassable,” and the conference was inevitably postponed. 

His health had given way, but he does not seem to have 
realized that his life was in danger. On the 15th of February he 
was struck down by an epileptic fit, which left him speechless 
though not motionless. He recovered sufficiently to conduct his 
business as usual, and to drill the troops. But he suffered from 
dizziness in the head and spasms in the chest, and a few days later 
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he was seized with a second though slighter convulsion. These 
attacks may have hastened but they did not cause his death. 
For the first week of April the weather confined him to the house, 
but on the 9th a letter from his sister raised his spirits and 
tempted him to ride out with Gamba. It came on to rain, and 
though he was drenched to the skin he insisted on dismounting 
and returning in an open boat to the quay in front of his house. 
Two hours later he was seized with ague and violent rheumatic 
pains. On the nth he rode out once more through the olive 
groves, attended by his taotxi of Suliote guards, but for the last 
time. Whether he had got his deathblow, or whether copious 
blood-letting made recove^ impossible, he gradually grew worse, 
and on the ninth day of his illness fell into a comatose sleep. It 
was reported that in his delirium he had called out, half in 
English, half in Italian, “ Forward— forward— courage I follow 
my example — don’t be ^raid I ” and that he tried to send a last 
message to his sister and to his wife. He died at six o’clock in the 
evening of the igth of April 1824, aged thirty-six years and three 
months. The Greeks were heartbroken. Mavrocordato gave 
orders that thirty-seven minute-guns should be fired at dayught 
and decreed a general mourning of twenty-one days. His b^y 
was embalmed and lay in state. On the asth of May his remains, 

: ail but the heart, which is buried at Missolonghi, were sent bi^ to 
England, and were finally laid beneath the chancel of the village 
church of Hucknall-Torkard on the 16th of July 1834. Tho 
authorities would not sanction burial in Westminster Abbey, and 
there is neither bust nor statue of Lord Byron in Poets’ Comer* 

The title passed to his first cousin as 7 th baron, from whom the 
subsequent barons were descended. The poet’s daughter Ada 
(d. 1852) predeceased her mother, but the barony of Wentworth 
went to her heirs. She was the first wife of Baron King, who in 
1838 was created 1st earl of Lovelace, and had two sons (of whom 
the younger, b. 1839, d. iqo6, was and earl of Lovelace) and a 
daughter, Lady Anne, who married Wilfrid S. Blunt On 
the death of the 2nd earl the barony of Wentworth went to bis 
daughter and only child, and the earldom of Lovelace to his half- 
brother by the ist earl’s second wife. 

Great men are seldom misjudged. The world passes sentence 
on them, and there is no app^. Byron’s contemporaries judged 
him by the tone and temper of his works, by his own confe^ns 
or self-revelations in prose and verse, by the facts of his life as 
reported in the newspapers, by the talk of the town. His letters, 
his journals, the testimony of a dozen memorialists are at the 
disposal of the modern biographer. Mi^re thinks ^t Byron’s 
character was obliterated by his versatility, his mobility, t^t he 
was carried away by his im^ination, and became the thing he 
wished to be, or conceived himself as becoming. But bis nature 
was not chameleon-like. Self-will was the very pulse of the 
machine. Pride ruled his years. All through his life, as ch^ imd 
youth and man, his one aim and endeavour was the subjection 
of other people’s wishes to his own. He would subject evm fate 
if he could. He has two main objects in view, glory, in the 
French rather than the English use of the word, and passion. 
It is hard to say which was the strongest or the dearest, but, on 
the whole, within his “ little life ” passion prevailed. Other 
inclinations he could master. Poetry was often but not always an 
exaltation and a relief. He could fulfil his tasks in “ hours of 
gloom.” If he had not been a great poet he would have gained 
credit as a painstaking and laborious man of letters. His 
habitual temperance was the outcome of a stem twAvt, He 
had no scruples, but he kept his body in subjection as a means to 
an end. In his youth Byron was a cautious spendthrift. Even 
when he was “ cursedly dipped ” he knew what he was about ; 
and afterwards, when his mcome was sufficient for his require- 
ments, he kept a hold on his purse. He loved display^ and as he 
admitted, spmt money on women, but he checked his accounts 
and made both end| meet. On the other hand, the “ pft of 
continency ” he did not possess, or trouble hhas^ to acquire. 
He was, to use his own phrw, “ paiiionate of ^body/’ am his 
desires were stronger than his 1^. There are points of .Byron’s 
character wiHi fegard to which opinion is divide Candid be 
certainly was to the verge of bratafity, but was he sincere? Was 
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he as melancholy as his poetry implies ? Did he pose as pessimist 
or misanthropist, or did he speak out of the bitterness of his soul ? 
It stands to reason that Byron knew that his sorrow and his 
despair would excite public interest, and that he was not ashamed 
to exhibit “ the pageant of a bleeding heart.*' But it does not 
follow that he was a hypocrite. His quarrel with mai^nd, his 
anger against fate, were perfectly genuine. His outcry is, in ket, 
the anguish of a baffled will. Byron was too self-conscious, too 
much interested in himself, to take any pleasures in imaginary 
woes, or to credit himself with imaginary vices. 

Whether he told the whole truth is another matter. He was 
naturally a tnithful man and his friends lived in dread of un- 
guarded disclosures, but his communications were not so free 
as they seemed. There was a string to the end of the kite. 
Byron was kindly and generous by nature. He took pleasure 
in helping necessitous authors, men and women, not at all en 
f^and seigneur, or without counting the cost, but because he 
knew what poverty meant, and a fellow-feeling made him kind. 
Even in Venice he set aside a fixed sum for charitable purposes. 
It was to his credit that neither libertinism nor disgrace nor 
remorse withered at its root this herb of grace. Cynical speeches 
with regard to friends and friend.ship, often quoted to his dis- 
advantage, need not he taken too literally. Byron talked for 
effect, and in accordance with the whim of the moment. His acts 
do not correspond with his words. Byron rejected and repudiated 
both Protestant and ('atholic orthodoxy, but like the Athenians 
he was “ exceedingly religious.” He could not, he did not wish 
to, detach himself from a belief in an Invisible Power. “A 
fearful looking for of judgment ” haunted him to the last. 

There is an increasing tendency on the part of modern critics 
to cast a doubt on Byron's sanity. It is true that he inherited 
bad blood on both sides of his family, that he was of a neurotic 
temperament, that at one time he maddened himself with drink, 
but there is no evidence that his brain was actually diseased. 
Speaking figuratively, he may have been ” half mad,” but, if so, 
it was a deiangement of the will, not of the mind. He was 
responsible for his actions, and they rise up in judgment against 
him. He put indulgence iKjfore duty. He made a byword of 
his marriage and brought lifelong sorrow on his wife. If, as 
Goethe said, he was the greatest talent ” of the iqth century, 
he associated that talent with scandal and reproach. But he 
was born with certain noble qualities which did not fail him at 
his worst. He was courageous, he was kind, and he loved truth 
rather than lies. He was a worker and a fighter. He hated 
tyranny, and was prepared to sacrifice money and case and life 
in the CAUse of popular freedom. If the issue of his call to arm.s 
was greater and other than he designed or foresaw, it was a 
generous instinct which impelled him to begin the struggle. 

With regard to the criticism of his works, Byron’s personality 
has always confused the issue. Politics, religion, morality, have 
confused, and still confuse, the issue. The question for the 
modem critic Is, of what permanent value is Byron’s poetry ? 
What did he achieve for art, for the intellect, for the spirit, and 
in what degree does he still give pleasure to readers of average 
intelligence ? It cannot be denied that he stands out from other 
poets of his century as a great creative artist, that his canvas 
IS crowded with new and original in^es, additions to already 
existing types of poetic workmanship. It has been said that 
Byron could only represent himself under various disguises, that 
Child® Harold and The Corsair, Lara ind Manfred and Don Juan, 
are variants of a single personality, the egotist who is at war with 
his fellows, the generous but nefarious sentimentalist who sins and 
suffers and yet is to be pitied for his sirring. None the less, with 
whatever limitations as artist or moralist, he invented characters 
and 'types of characters real enough and distinct enough to leave 
their mark on society as well as on literature. These masks or 
replicas ofriiis own personality were fonij^tive of thought, and 
were powerful agents in the evolution of sentiment and opinion. 
In language which was intelli^ble and persuasive, under i^pes 
and forms which were suggestive and inspiring, Byron delivered 
a in e iiag^ of liberation. There was a double^motive at work 
in his anergiet as a poet. He wrote, as he said, because ** his 


mind was full ” of his onm loves, his own griefs, but also to 
register a protest against some external tyranny of law or faith 
or custom. His own countrymen owe Byron another debt. 
His poems were a liberal education in the manners and customs 
of “ the gorgeous East,” in the scenery, the art, the history and 
politics of Italy and Greece. He widened the horizon of his 
contemporaries, bringing within their ken won< 5 ers and beauties 
hitherto unknown or ui^amiliar, and in so doing he heightened 
and cultivated, he “ touched with emotion,” the unlettered and 
unimaginative many, that “ reading public ” which despised 
or eluded the refinements and subtleties of less popular wTiters. 

To the student of literature the first half of the 19th century 
is the age of Byron. He has failed to retain his influence over 
English readers. The knowledge, the culture of which he was 
the immediate channel, were sp^ily available through other 
sources. The politics of the Revolution neither interested nor 
affected the Liberalism or Radicalism of the middle classes. It 
was not only the loftier and wholesomer poetr>' of Wordsworth 
and of Tennyson which averted enthusiasm from Byron, not 
only moral earnestness and religious revival but the optimism 
and the materialism of commercial prosperity. As time went on, 
a severer and more intelligent criticism was brought to bear on 
his handiwork as a poet. It was pointed out that his constructions 
were loose and ambiguous, that his grammar was faulty, that 
his rhythm was inliarmonious, and it was argued that these 
defects and blemishes were outward and visible signs of a lack 
of fineness in the man’s spiritual texture ; that below the senti- 
ment and behind the rhetoric the thoughts and ideas were mean 
and commonplace. Tliere was a suspicion of artifice, a question- 
ing of the passion as genuine. Poetry came to he regarded 
more and more as a source of spiritual comfort, if not a religious 
exercise, yet, in some sort, a substitute for religion. There was 
little or nothing in Byron’s poetry which fulfilled this want. 
He had no message for seekers after truth. Matthew Arnold, 
in his preface to The Poetry of Byron ^ prophesied that ” when 
the year 1900 is turned, and our nation comes to recount the 
poetic glories in the century which has then just ended, her 
first names with her will be those of Byron and Wordsworth.” 

'Hiat prophecy still waits fulfilment, but without doubt there, 
has been a reconsideration of Byron’s place in literature, and 
he stands higher than he did, say, in 1875. His quan'el witij 
orthodoxy neither alarms nor provokes the modern reader. 
Cynical or flipjmnt turns of speech, which distressed and out- 
raged his contemporaries, are taken as they wen; meant, for 
witty or humorous by-play. He is regarded as the herald and 
champion of revolt. He is praised f or his ‘ ‘ sincerity and strength , ’ ’ 
for his single-mindedness, his directness, his audacity. A dis- 
passionate criticism recognizes the force and splendour of his 
rhetoric. The “ purple patches ” have stood the wear and tear 
of time. Byron may have mismanaged the Spenserian stanza, 
may liave written up to or anticipated the guide-book, but the 
spectacle of the bull-fight at Cadiz is ” for ever wann,” the 
“ sound of revelry ” on the eve of Waterloo still echoes in our 
ears, and Marathon and Venice, Greece and Italy, still rise up 
before us, “ as from the stroke of an enchanter’s wand.” It 
was, however, in another vein that Byron achieved his final 
triumph. In Don Juan he set himself to depict life as a whole. 
The style is often misnamed the mock-heroic. It might be more 
accurately described as humorous-realistic. His ” plan was to 
have no plan ” in the sense of synopsis or argument, but in Ihe 
person of his hero to “ unpack his heart,” to avenge himself 
on his enemies, personal or political, to suggest an apology for 
himself and to disclose a criticism and philosophy of fife. As a 
satirist in the widest sense of the word, os an analyser of human 
nature, he comes, at whatever distance, after and yet next to 
Shakespeare. It is a test of the greatness of Don Juan that its 
reputation has slowly increased and that, in spite of its supposed 
immoral tendency, in spite of occasional grossness and voluptuous- 
ness, it has come to be recognized as Byron’s.masteipiece. Don 
Juan will be read for its own sake, for its beauty, its humour, 
Its faithfulness. It is a hymn to the earth,” but it Is a human 
sequence to its own music chaunted.” 
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In his own lifetime Byron stood higher on the continent of 
Europe than in England or even in America. His works as th^ 
came out wrc traxidated into French, into German, into Italian, 
into Russian, and the stream of translation has never ceased to 
flow. The Bride of Abydos has been translated into ten, Cain 
into nine languages. Of Manfred there is one Bohemian transla- 
tion, two Danish, ^0 Dutch, two French, nine German, three 
Hungarian, three It^ian, two Polish, one Romaic, one Rumanian, 
four Russian and three Spanish translations. The dictum or 
verdict of Goe^e that “ the English may think of Byron as they 
please, but this is certain that they show no poet who is to be 
compared with him ” was and is the keynote of continental 
European criticism. A survey of European literature is a 
testimony to the universality of his influence. Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Delav^ne, Alfred de Musset, in France ; Borne, 
Muller and Heine in Germany ; the Italian poets Leopardi and 
Giusti ; Pushkin and Lermontov among the Russians ; Michiewic* 
and Slowacki among the Poles — more or less, as eulogists or 
imitators or disciples— were of the following of Byron. This 
fact is beyond dispute, that after the first outburst of popularity 
he has touched and swayed other nations rather than his own. 
The part he played or seemed to play in revolutionary politics 
endeared him to those who were struggling to be free. He stood 
for freedom of thought and of life. He made himself the mouth- 
piece of an impassioned and welcome protest against the hypo- 
crisy and arrogance of his order and his race. He lived on the 
continent and was known to many men in many cities. It has 
been argued that foreigners are insensible to his defects as a 
writer, and that this may account for an astonishing and perplex- 
ing preference. The cause is rather to be sought in the quality 
of his art. It was as the creator of new types, forms more real 
than living man,’^ that Byron appealed to the artistic sense and 
to the imagination of Latin, Teuton or Slav. That “ he taught 
us little ” of the things of the spirit, that he knew no cure for the 
sickness of the soul, were considerations which lay outside the 
province of literary criticism. It is a mark,” says Goethe 
(Aus meinem Leben : Dichtung und Wahrheii^ 1876, iii. 125), ” of 
true poetry, that as a secular gospel it knows how to free us from 
the earthly burdens which press upon us, by inward serenity, by 
outward charm.” Now of this ” secular gospel ” the redemption 
from ” real woes ” by the exhibition of imaginary glory, and 
imaginary delights, Byron wa.s both prophet and evangelist. 

I 3 yrt)n wtis 5 ft. 8 in. in height, and strongly built ; only with 
difficulty and varying success did he prevent himself from 
growing fat. At five-and-thirty he was extremely thin. He was 
“ very slightly lame,” but he was painfully conscious of his 
deformity and walked as little and as seldom as he could. He 
had a small head covered and fringed with dark brown or auburn 
curls. His forehead was high and narrow of a marble whiteness. 
His eyes were of a light grey colour, clear and luminous. His nose 
was straight and well-shaped, but ” from being a little too thick, 
it looked better in profile than in front face.” Moore says that 
it was in the mouth and chin that the great beauty as well as 
expression of his fine countenance lay.” The upper lip was 
of a Grecian shortness and the corners descending. His com- 
plexion was pale and colourless. Scott speaks of ” his beautiful 
pale face — like a spirits good or evil.” Charles Matthews said 
that “ he was the only man to whom he could f pply the word 
beautiful.” Coleridge said that ” if you had seen him you could 
scarce disbelieve him ... his eyes the open portals of the sun 
— things of light and for light.” He was likened to “ the god 
of the Vatican,” the Apollo Bclvidere. 

The best-known portraits are : (x) Byron at the age of seven 
by Kay of Edinburgh ; (2) a drawing of Lord Byron at Cambridge 
by Gilchrist (1808); (3) a portrait in oils by Geoige Sanders 
(i8oq); (4) a miniature by Sanders (1812) ; (5) a portrait in 
oils by Richard Wcstall, R.A. (1813); (6) a portrait in oils 
(Byron in Albanian dress) by Thomas Phillips, R.A. (1813) ; 
(7) a portrait in oils by Phillips (1813); (8-9) a sketch for a 
miniature, and a miniature by James Holmes (1815); a 
sketch by George Henry Harlow (x8i8) ; (11) a portrait m oils 
by Vincenzlo Cunuccini (in the Vatican) c, 1822 ; (12) a portrait 


in oils by W. H. West (1823) ; ^3) a sketch bv Count D^Orsay 
(1833). Busts were taken by Thorwaidaen (1817) and 
by Lorenzo Bartolini (1833). The statue (1839) ^ the libr^ of 
Ttinky College, Cambridge, is by Thorwaldsen after the Uist 
taken in 1817. 

Authoritibs. — The best editions of I^prd Byron's poetical works 
are : (1) The Works of Lord Byron with 'his IstUrs and /ourmis 
and his Lift, by Thomas Moore (17 vols., London, John Murray, 
1832. 1833) ; (a) The Works of Lard Byron (1 vol., 1837, reissued. 
x838~i892) ; (3) The Poeiical irorAs af Lord Byron (6 vols., 1855) ; 
(4) The B'orAs 0/ Lord Byron, new. revised and enhUrged edition. 
Letters and Journals, edited by G. £. Prothero. 6 voliii.. l^ry, edited 
by E. H. Coleridee (7 vols.. 1898-1903) ; (5) The Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron, with memoir by E. H. Coleridge (i vol. 1903). 

The principal biographies, critical notices, memoirs. Ac., are : — 
Journey through Albania . . . with Lord Byron, by J. C Hobhouse 
(1812 ; reprinted in 2 vols., 18x3 and 1853) ; Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of . Lord Byrou [by Pr John Watkins! (xSaaj : 
Letters on the Character and Poetical uenius of Lord Byron, oy Sh* 
Brydges. Bart. (1824) ; Correspondence of Lord By ton with a Priend 
(3 vow., Paris. 1824) I BecoUecHons of the Life of Lord I^ron, by 
K. C. Dallas (1824) I Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron, by 
CMt. T. Medwin (1824) ; Last Days of Lord ^ron, by W. Pwry 
(1824) ; Narrative of a Second to Greec-e, by E. Blaquiere (1823) ; 
A Narrative of Lord Byron's Last Journey /e Gruce, by Count Gamba 
(1825) ; The Life, Writings, Opinions and Times of Lord Byron 
(3 vols., 1825) ; The Spirit of the Ap, by W. Haslitt (X823) ; Memoir 
of the Life and Writings of Lord Byron, by George Clinton fxUa^ ; 
Correspondence of Byron and some of his Conten^oraries, by J. H. 
Leigh Hunt (2 vols., 1828) ; Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with 
Notices of his Life, by Thomas Moore (2 vols., 1830) ; Tas Life of 
Lord Byron, by j. Galt (1830) ; Conversations on Religion with Lord 
Byron, by J. Kennedy (1830) ; Conversaitons of Lord Byron with 
the Countess of Blessington (1834) ; Critical and Historic^ Essays, 
by T. B. Macaulay, i. 311 >352 (1843) ; Lord Byron fuel par tes timoins 
de sa vie (1869), My Recollections of Lord Byron, by the Countess 
GuiccioH (1869) ; Lady Byron Vindicated, A History of the Byron 
Controversy, by H. Beecher Stowe (1870) ; Lord Byron, a Biography, 
by Karl Else (1872) ; Kunst und Alterthum, Goethe's Sdmnmiche 
Werke (1874), vol. xiii. p. 641 ; Memoir of the Rev. F. Hodgson 
(2 vols., X878) ; The Real Lord Byron, by J. C. Jeatfreson (a vols., 
1883); A Selection, &c., by A. C. Swinburne (1885); Records of 
Shelley, Byron and the Author, by E. J. Trelawny (1087) ; Memoirs 
of John Murray, by S. Smiles (a vols., 1891) ; Poetry of Byron, 
cho.sen and arranged by Matthew Arnold (preface) (1892) ; The 
Siege of Corinth, edited by E. Kfllbine (1893) ; Prisoner of Chitlon 
and other Poems, edited by E. Kdlbing (1869); The Works of 
Lord Byron, edited by VV. Henley, vol i. (1897) ; A, Brandi's 
" (ioethes Verhallniss *u Byron,” Goethe Jahrbuch, swantigster 
Band (1899) ; Main Currents in Nttieteenth Century Literature, by 
G. Brandis (6 vols., 1901-1905), translated from Hauptstrbmungen 
der Literatur des nnmxehnten Jahrhunderts, 4 Bde. (Berlin, 1873- 
1876) ; Chambers's Cyclopaedia of KngUsh Literature, vol. iii. (1903) 
art. ” Byron,” bv T. Watts Dimton ; Studies in Poetry and Cri^ism, 
by J. Churton C^ollins (1903); Lord Byron, sein Leben, Ac., by 
Richard Ackermann ; Byron, 3 vols. in the Biblioteha velihihh pisedelei 
pod redaktsn, editt*d by S, A. Vengesova (St Petersburg, 1006) ; a 
variorum translation ; Byron et le romaniisme franfais, ^ Edmond 
Est^ve (1907). (Is. H, C.) 

BYRON, HENRY JAMBS (1834-1884), English playwright, 
son of Henry Byron, at one time British consul at Port-au- 
Prince, was bom in Manchester in January 1834. He eiitered 
the Middle Temple as a student in 1858, with the intention of 
devoting his time to play-writing. He soon ceased to make 
any pretence of legal study, and joined a provincial company 
as an actor. In this line he never made any real success ; and, 
though he continued to act for years, chiefly in his own plays, 
he 1 ^ neither originality nor charm. Meanwhile he wrote 
assiduously, and few men^have produced so many pieces of 10 
diverse a nature. He was the first editor of the weekly comic 
paper, Fun, and started the short-lived Cornu Trials. His first 
successes were in burlesque ; but in 1865 he joined Miss Marie 
Wilton (afterwards Lady Bancroft) in management of the 
Prince of Wales^s theatre, near Tottenham Court Road. Here 
several of his pieces, comedies and extravaganzas were produced 
with success ; but, qpon his severing the partnership two years 
later, and starting management on his own account in the 
provinces, he was financially unfortunate. The oommercial 
success of his life was secured with Our Boys, which was played 
at the VaudevilM from January 1873 till April tfi p p ^ aa th^un- 
precedented “ run.” The Upper Crust, another fit hb successes, 
gave a congenial opportunity to Mr T. L. Tooto ior one of his 
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inimitab]/ broad character-sketches. During the last few years 
of his life Byron was in frail health ; he died in Clapham on the 
iith of April 1884. H. J. Byron was the author of some of the 
most popular stage pieces of his day. Yet his extravaganzas 
have no wit but that of violence ; his rhyming couplets are 
without polish, and decorated only by forced and often pointless 
puns. His sentiment had T. W. Robertson’s insipidity without 
Its freshness, and restored an element of vulgarity which his 
predecessor had laboured to eradicate from theatrical tradition. 
He could draw a “ Cockney ” character with some fidelity, but 
his dramatis personae were usually mere puppets for the utterance 
of his jests. Byron was also the author of a novel, Paid in Full 
(1865), which appeared originally in Temple Bar, In his social 
relations he had many friends, among whom he was justly 
popular for geniality and imperturbable good temper. 

BYRON, JOHN BYRON, 1ST Baron (c. 1600-16^2), English 
cavalier, was the eldest son of Sir John Byron {d. 1625), a 
member of an old Lancashire family which had settled at New- 
stead, near Nottingham. During the third decade of the 17th 
century Byron was member of parliament for the town and 
afterwards for the county of Nottingham ; and having been 
knighted and gained some military experience he was an enthusi- 
astic partisan of Charles I. during his struggle with the parlia- 
ment. In December 1641 the king made him lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, but in consequence of the persistent demand 
of the House of Commons he was removed from this position 
at his own request early in 1642. At the opening of the Civil 
Ww Byron joined Charles ut York. He was present at the 
skirmish at Powick Bridge ; he commanded his own regiment 
of horse at Edgehill and at Roundway Down, where he was 
largely responsible for the royalist victory ; and at the first 
battle of Newbury Falkland placed himself under his orders. 
In October 1643 he was created Baron Byron of Rochdale, and 
was soon serving the king in Cheshire, where the soldiers sent 
over from Ireland augmented his forces. His defeat at Nantwich, 
however, in January 1644, compelled him to retire into Chester, 
and he was made governor of this city by Prince Rupert. At 
Marston Moor, as previously at Edgehill, Byron’s rashness gave 
a great advantage to the enemy ; then after fighting in Lanca- 
shire and North Wales he returned to Chester, which he held 
for about twenty weeks in spite of the king’s defeat at Nasebv 
and the general hopelessness of the royal cause. Having obtained 
favourable terms he surrendered the city in February 1646. 
Byron took some slight part in the second Civil War, and was 
one of the seven persons excepted by parliament from all pardon 
in 1648. But he had already left England, and he lived abroad 
in attendance on the royal family until his death in Paris in 
August 1653. Although twice married Byron left no children, 
and his title descended to his brother Richard (1605-1679), who 
had been governor of Newark. Byron’s five other brothers 
served Charles I. during the Civil War, and one authority says 
that the seven Byrons were all present at Edgehill. 

BYRON, HON. JOHN (1723-1786), British vice-admiral, 
second son of the 4th Lord Byron, and grandfather of the poet, 
was born on the 8th of November 1723. While still very young, 
he accompanied Anson in his voyage of discovery round the 
world. During many successive years he saw a great deal of 
hard se^ice, a^ so constantly had he to contend, on his various 
expeditions, with adverse gales and Uangerous storms, that he 
was nicknamed by the sailors, “ Foul-weather Jack.” It is to 
thb that Lord Byron alludes in his Epistle to Augusta 

** A Htranae doom is thy father's son’s, and past 
RecaUing as it lies beyond rodVeas, 

Reversed for him our grandsire’s fate of yore, 

He had no rest at sea. nor I on shore." 

Among his«<other expeditions was that %Louisburg in 1760, 
where he was sent in command of a squadron to destroy the 
fortifications. And in 1764 in the “ Dolphin ” he went for a 
prolonged cruise in the South Seas. In 1768 he published a 
Narrative of some of his early adventures with Anson, which 
was to some extent utilized by his grandson in Don Juan. In 
1769 he was appointed governor of Newfoundland. In 1775 he 


attained his flag rank, and in 1778 became a vice-admiral. In 
the same year he was despatched with a fleet to watch the 
movements of the Count d’Estaing, andtin July 1779 fought an 
indecisive engagement with him off Grenada. He soon after 
returned to England, retiring into private life, and died on the 
loth of April 1786. ’ 

BYSTRuBl, JOHAN NIKLAS (1783-1848), Swedish sculptor, 
was bom on the i8th of December 1783 at Philipstad. At the 
age of twenty he went to Stockholm and studied for three years 
under Sergei. In 1809 he gained the academy prize, and in the 
following year visited Rome. He sent home a beautiful work, 
“ The Reclining Bacchante,” in half life size, which raised him 
at once to the first rank among Swedish sculptors. On his 
return to Stockholm in 1816 he presented the crown prince with 
a colossal statue of himself, and was entrusted with several 
important works. Although he was appointed professor of 
sculpture at the academy, he soon returned to Italy, and with 
the exception of the years from 1838 to 1844 continued to reside 
there. He died at Rome in 1848. Among Bystrom’s numerous 
productions the best are his representations of the female form, 
such as “ Hebe,” “ Pandora,” “ Juno suckling Hercules,” and 
the Girl entering the Bath.” His colossal statues of the Swedish 
kings are also much admired. 

BYTOWNITE, a rock -forming mineral belonging to the 
plagioclase (q.v.) series of the felspars. The name was originally 
given (1835) by T. Thomson, to a greenish-white felspathic 
mineral found in a lx)ulder near By town (now the city of Ottawa) 
in Ontario, but this material was later shown on micro.scopical 
examination to be a mixture. The name was afterwards applied 
by G. Tschermak to those plagioclase felspars which lie between 
labradorite and anorthite j and this has been generally adopted 
by petrologists. In chemical composition and in optical and 
other physical characters it is thus much nearer to the anorthite 
end of the series than to albite. Like labradorite and anorthite, 
it is a common constituent of basic igneous rocks, such as gabbro 
and basalt. Isolated crystals of bytownite bounded by well- 
defined faces are unknown. (L. j. s.) 

BYWATOR, INGIRAM (1840-^ ), English classical scholar, 

was bom in London on the 27th of June 1840. He was educated 
at University and King's College schools, and at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He obtained a first class in Moderations (i860) and in 
the final classical schools (1862), and became fellow of Exeter 
(1863), reader in Greek (1883), regius professor of Greek (1893- 
1908), and student of Christ Church. He received honorary 
degrees from various universities, and was elected corresponding 
member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. He is chiefly 
known for his editions of Greek philosophical works : Heracliti 
Ephesii Reliquiae (1877); Prisciani Lydi quae extant (edited 
for the Berlin Academy in the Supplementuni Aristolelicum, 
1886) ; Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea (1890), De Arte Poeiica 
(1898) ; Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Nicomackean 
Ethics (1892). 

BYZANTINE ART.^ By Byzantine art ” is meant the art 
of Constantinople (sometimes called Byzantium in the middle 
ages as in antiquity), and of the Byzantine empire ; it represents 
the form of art which followed the classical, after the transitional 
interval of the early Christian period. It reached maturity 
under Justinian (527-565), declined and revived with the 
fortunes of the empire, and attained a second culmination from 
the loth to the 12th centuries. Continuing in existence through- 
out the later middle ages, it is hardly yet extinct in the lands 
of the Greek Church. It had enormous influence over the art 
of Europe and the East during the early middle ages, not only 
through the distribution of minor works from Constantinople 
but by the reputation of its architecture and painting. Several 
buildings in l^y are truly Byzantine. It is difficult to set a 
time for the origin of the style. When Constantine founded new 
Rome the art was still classical, although it had even then 
gathered up many of the elements which were to transform its 
aspect. Just two hundred years later some of the most char- 
acteristic works of this style of art were being produced, such 

‘ For Byzantine literature sec Grbek Litbratuiis : Byeantine. 
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as the churches of St Sergius, the Holy Wisdom (St Sophia), 
and the Holy Apostks at Constantinople, and San Vitale at 
Ravenna. We may best set an arbitrary point for the deroarca* 
tion of the new style ^idway between these two dates, with 
the practical separation of the eastern and western empires. 

The style may be said to have firisen from the orientalization 
of Roman art, and itself laigely contributed to the formation of 
the Sar^enic or Mahommedan styles. As Choisy well says, 

The history of art in the Roman epoch presents two currents, 
one with its source in Rome, the other in Hellenic Asia. When 
Rome fell the Orient returned to itself and to the freedom of 
exploring new ways. There was now a new form of society, the 
Christian civilization, and, in art, an original type of architecture, 
the Byzantine.” It has hardly been sufficiently emphasized 
how closely the art was identified with the outward expression 
of the Christian church ; in fact, the Christian element in late 
classical art is the chief root of the new style, and it was the moral 
and intellectual criticism that was brought to bear on the old 
material, which really marked off Byzantine art from being 
merely a late form of classic. 

Hardly any distinction can be set up in the material contents 
of the art ; it was at least for a period only simplified ^nd 
sweetened, and it is this freshening which prepared the Way 
for future development. It must be (‘onfessed, however, that 
certain influences darkened the style even before it had reached 
maturity ; chief among these was a gloomy hierarchical splendour, 
and a ritual rigidity, which to-day we yet refer to, quite properly, 
as Byzantinism. Choisy sees a distinction in the constructive 
types of Roman and Byzantine architecture, in that the former 
covered spaces by concreted vaults built on centres, which 
approximated to a sort of ” monolithic ” formation, whereas 
in the Byzantine style the vaults were built of brick and drawn 
forward in space without the help of preparatory support. 
Building in this way, it became of the greatest importance that 
the vaults should be so arranged as to bring about an equilibrium 
of thnists. The distinction holds as between Rome in the 4th 
century and Constantinople in the 6th, but wc are not sufficiently 
sure that the concreted construction did not depend on merely 
local circumsUinces, and it is possible, in other centres of the 
empire where strong cement was not so readily obtainable, and 
wood was scan'e, that the Byzantine constructive method was 
already known in classical times. Choisy, following Dieulafoy, 
would derive the Byzantine system of construction from Persia, 
but this proposition seems to depend on a mistaken chronology 
of the monuments as shown by Perrot and Chipiez in their 
History of Art in Persia. It seems probable that the erection 
of brick vaulting was indigenous in Egypt as a building method. 
Strzygowski, in his recent elaborate examination of the art- 
types fijund at the palace of Mashita (Mschatta), a remarkable 
ruin discovered by Canon Tristram in Moab, of which the most 
important parts have now been brought to the new Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin, show.s that there are Persian ideas 
intermixed with Byzantine in its decoration, and there are also 
brick arches of high elliptical form in the structure. He seems 
disposed to date this work rather in the 5th than in the 6th 
century, and to see in it an intermediate step between the Byzan- 
tine work of the west and a Mesopotamian .style, which he 
postulates as probably having its centre at Selcucia-Clcsiphon. 
From the examples brought forward by the learned author 
himself, it is safer as yet to look on the work 'as in the main 
Byzantine, with many Egyptian and Syrian elements, and an 
admixture, as has been said, of Persian ideas in the ornamenta- 
tion. Egypt was certainly an important centre in the develop- 
ment of the Byzantine style. 

The course of the transition to Byzantine, the first mature 
Christian style, cannot be satisfactorily traced while, guided 
by Roman arcliaeologists, we continue to regard Rome as a 
source of Christian art ap^ from the rest of the world. Chris- 
tianity itself was not of Rome, it was an eastern leaven in Roman 
society. C^tian art even in that capital was, we may say, an 
eastern l^ven in Roman art. If we set the year 450 for the 
beginning of Byzantine art, counting all that went before as 
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early Christian, we get one thousand years to the Moslem con* 
of Constantinople (1453}. This miliennium is broken into 
well-marked ^liodsuy the great iconoclastic schism 
(7^6-842) and the taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
in 1204. The first we may call the classics ep^h of Byzantine 
art ; it includes the mature period under Justit^ (the central 
year of which we may put as 550), from which it declined until 
the settlement of the quarrel about images, 400 years in all, 
to, say, 850. The second period, to which we may assign the 
limits 850-1200, is, in the main, one of orientalizir^ influences, 
especially in architecture, although in MSS. and paintings 
there was, at one time, a distinct and successful Classical revivm. 
The interregnum had caused almost complete isolation from the 
West, and inspiration was only to be found either by casting 
back on its own course, or by borrowing from the ^ast. This 
ixriod is best represented by the splendid works undertaken by 
Basil the Macedonian (867-886) and his immediate successors, 
in the imperial palace, Constantinople. The third period is 
marked by the return of western influence, of which the chief 
agency was probably the establishment of Cistercian monasteries. 
This western influence, although it may be traced here and 
there, was not sufficient, however, to change the essentially 
oriental character of the art, which from first to last may be 
described as Oriental-Christian. 

Architecture . — The architecture of our period is treated in 
some detail in the article Architecture ; here we can only 
glance at some broad aspects of its development. As early as 
I the building of Constantine's churches in Palestine there were 
i two chief types of plan in use— the basilican, or axial, type, 
represented by the Imsilica at the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
circular, or central, t^pe, represented by the great octagonal 
church once at Antioch. Those of the latter type we must 
suppose were nearly always vaulted, for a central dome would 
seem to furnish their very raison d*iire. ITie central space was 
sometimes surrounded by a very thick wall, in which deep 
recesses, to the interior, were formed, as at the noble church of 
St George, Salonica (5th century?), or by a vaulted aisle, as at 
St Costanza, Rome (4th century) ; or annexes were thrown out 
from the central space in such a way as to form a cross, in which 
these additions helped to counterpoise the central vault, as 
at the mausoleum of Galla Placidia, Ravenna (5th century). 
The most famous church of this type was that of the Holy 
Apostles, Constantinople. Vaults appear to have been early 
applied to the basilican type of plan ; for instance, at St Irene, 
Constantinople (6th century), the long body of the church b 
covered by two domes. 

At St Sergius, Constantinople, and Sun Vitale, Ravenna, 
churches of the central type, the space under the dome was 
enlarged by having apsid^ additions made to the octagon. 
FinaUy, at St Sophia (6th century) a combination was made 
which is perhaps the most remarkable piece of planning ever 
contrived. A central space of 100 ft. square is increased to 
200 ft. in length by adding two hemicycles to it to the east 
and the west ; these are again extended by pushing out three 
minor apses eastward, and two others, one on either side of a 
straight extension, to the west. This unbroken area, about 
260 ft. long, the larger part of which is over 100 ft. wide, b 
entirely covered by a system of domical surfaces. Above the 
conchs of the small apses rise the two great semi-domes which 
cover the hemicycles, and between these bursts out the vast 
dome over the central sejuare. On the two sides, to the nortfi 
and south of the dome, it is supported by vaulted aisles in two 
storeys which bring the exterior form to a general square, At 
the Holy Apostles (6th centuiy) five domes Were applied to a 
cruciform plan, that in the midst being the highest. After the 
6th century there were no churches built which in any way 
competed in scale with these great works of Justiqjan, and the 
plans more or less tended to approximate to one .type. The 
central area covered the dome waa included in a considerabty 
larger square, of which the fout dirbions, to the east, west, 
north and south, were carried up higher in the vaulting and/oof 
system than the four comers, forming in this way a sort of nave 
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and transepts. Sometimes the central space was square, some- 
times octagonal, or at least there were eight piers supporting the 
dome instead of four, and the “ nave ” and “ transepts ” were 
narrower in proportion. If we draw a square and divide each 
side into three so that the middle parts are greater than the 
others, and then divide the area into nine from these pomts, 
we approximate to the typical setting out of a plan of this time. 
Now add three apses on the east side opening from the three 
divisions, and opposite to the west put a narrow entrance porch 
running right across the front. Still in front put a square court. 
The court is the atrium and usually has a fountain in the middle 
under a canopy resting on pillars. The entrance porch is the 
narihex. I'he central area covered by the dome is the solea, 
the place for the choir of singers. Here also stood the ambo. 
Across the eastern side of the central square was a screen which 
divided off the hema, where the altar was situated, from the 
body of the church ; this screen, bearing images, is the icon‘ 
astasis. The altar was protected by a canopy or dborium 
resting on pillars. Rows of rising seats around the curve of 
the apse with the patriarch’s throne at the middle eastern point 
formed the synthrmon. The two smaller compartments and 
apses at the sides of the bema were sacristies, the diaconicon and 
f>rntkesn. The continuous influence from the East is strangely 
shown in the fashion of decorating external brick walls of 
churches built about the 12th century, in which bricks roughly 
carv ed into form are set up so as to make bands of ornamentation 
which it is quite clear are imitated from Cufic writing. This 
fashion was associated with the disposition of the exterior brick 
and stone work generally into many varieties of pattern, zig-zags, 
key-patterns, &c. ; and, as similar decoration is found in many 
Persian buildings, it is probable that this custom also was 
derived from the East. The domes and vaults to the exterior 
were co\’(jred with lead or with tiling of the Roman variety. 
The window and door frames were of marble. The interior 
surfaces were adorned all over by mosaics or paintings in the 
higher parts of the edifice, and below with incrustations of marble 
slabs, which were frequently of very beautiful varieties, and 
disposed stj that, although in one surface, the colouring formed a 
senes of large panels. The choicer marbles were opened out so that 
the two surfaces produced by the division formed a symmetrical 
pattern resembling somewhat the marking of .skins of beasts. 

Moi,aics and Paintings, — The method of depicting designs by 
bringing together morsels of variously coloured materials is of 
high antiquity. We are apt to think of a line of distinction 
between classical and Christian mosaics in that the former were 
generally of marble and the latter mostly of coloured and gilt 
glass, 1^11 1 glass mosaics were already in use in the Augustan 
age, and the use of gilt tesserae goes back to the ist or 2nd 
century. The first application of glass to this purpose seems 
to have been made in Egypt, the great glass-working centre of 
antiquity, and the gilding of tesserae may with probability be 
traced to the same source, whence, it is generally agreed, most 
of the gilt glass vessels, of which so many have been found in the 
catacombs, were derived. The earliest existing mosaics of a 
typically Christian character are some to he found at Santa 
Costanza, Rome (4th century). Other mosaics on the vaults of 
the same church are of marble and follow a classical tradition. 
It is probable that we have here the meeting-point of two art- 
currentft, the indigenous and the eastern. In Rome, the great 
apse-mosaic of S. Pudenziana dates irom about a.d. 400. The 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia, Ravenna, is incrusted within by 
mosatc work of the 5th centur)% and most probably the dome 
mofoics of the churi^ of St G(eor||,e) Salonica, are also of this 
period. Of the 6th century are many of the magnificent examples 
1^1 remaining at Ravenna, portions of the origi^ incrustation 
of St Sophia, Constantinople, those, of the basilica at Parenzo, 
on the Gulf ^f Istria, and of St Catherine's, $11^. An interesting 
mosaic which is probably of this period, and has only recently 
been described, is at the small church of Keti in Cyprus. This, 
which may be the only Bymntoie mosaic in the British 
dominions, fills the conch of a tiny apse, but is none the less of 
great dignity. In the centre is a fi^re of the Virgin with the 


Holy Child in her arms standing between two angels who hold 
disks marked with the sign X* named Michael and 

Gabriel. Another mosaic of this period brought from Ravenna 
to Germany two generations ago has been recently almost re- 
discovered, and set up in the new Museum of Decorative Art in 
Berlin. In this, a somewhat similar composition fills the conch 
of the apse, but here it is the Risen Christ who stands between 
the two archangels. Above, in a broad strip, a frieze of angels 
blowing trumpets stand on the celestial sea on either hand of the 
Enthroned Majesty. 

Such mosaics flowed out widely over the Christian world 
from its art centres, as far east as Sani, the capital of Yemen, 
as far north as Kiev in Russia, and Aachen in Germany, and as 
far west as Paris, and continued in time for a thousand years 
without break in the tradition save by the iconoclastic dispute. 
The finest late example is the well-known “ mosaic-church ” 
(the Convent of the Saviour) at Constantinople, a work of the 
14th century. 

The single figures were from the first, and for the most part, 
treated with an axial symmetry. Almost all are full front; 
only occasionally will one, like the announcing angel, be drawn 
with a three-quarter face. The features are thus kept together 
on the general map of the face. In the same way the details 
of a tree will be collected on a simple including form which makes 
a sort of mat for them. Groups, similarly, are closely gathered 
up into masses of balanced form, and such masses are arranged 
with strict regard for general symmetry. The art,” as Bayet 
says, “ in losing something of life and liberty became so much 
the better fitted for the decoration of great edifices.” The 
technical means were just as much simplified, and only a few 
frank colours were made sufficient, by skilful juxtaposition, to do 
all that was required of them. The fine pure blue, or bright gold, 
backgrounds on which the figures were spaced, as well as the 
broken surface incidental to the process, created an atmosphere 
which harmonized all together. At St Sophia there were literally 
acres of such mosaics, and they seem to have been applied with 
similar profusion in the imperial palace. 

Mo.saic was only a more magnificent kind of painting, and 
painted design followed exactly the same laws ; the difference 
is in the splendour of eflect and in the solidity and depth of 
colour. Paintings, from the first, must have been of more grey 
and pearly hues. A large side chapel at the mosaic church at 
Constantinople is painted, and it is difficult to say which is 
really the more beautiful, the deep splendour of the one, or the 
tender yet gay colour of the other. The greatest thing in Byzan- 
tine art was this picturing of the interiors of entire buildings 
with a series of mo.saics or paintings, filling the wall space, vaults 
and domes with a connected story. The typical character of the 
personaj^cs and scenes, the elimination of non-essentials, and the 
continuity of the tradition, brought about an intensity of ex- 
pression .such as may nowhere else be found. It is part of the 
limited greatness of this side of Byzantine art that there was no 
room in it for the gaiety and humour of the later medieval 
schools ; all was solemn, epical, cosmic. When such stories are 
displayed on the golden ground of arches and domes, and related 
in a connected cycle, the result produces, as it was intended to 
produce, a sense of the universal and eternal. Beside this great 
power of co-ordination possessed by Byzantine artists, they 
created imaginative types of the highest perfection. They 
clothed Christian ideas with forms so worthy, which have be- 
come so diffused, and so intimately one with the history, that 
we are apt to take them for granted, and not to see in them the 
superb results of Greek intuition and power of expression. Such 
a type is the Pantocrator, — ^the Creator-Redeemer, the Judge 
inflexible and yet compassionate, — ^who is depicted at the 
zenith of aU greater domes ; such the Virgin with the Holy 
Child, enthroned or standing in the conchs of apses, all tenderness 
and dignity, or with arms extended, all solicitude ; of her ima^ 
the Painter^s Guide directs that it is to be painted with the 
“ complexion the colour of wheat, hair and eyes brown, grand 
eyebrows, and beautiful eyes, clad in beautiful clothing, humble, 
beautiful and faultless ” ; such arc the angels with their mighty 
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wings^ splendid impersonations of beneficent power ; such are 
the prophets^ doctors^ martyrs, saints, ~~all have been fixed into 
final types. 

We are apt to speal^of the rigidity and fixity of Byzantine 
work, but the method is germane in the strictest sense to the 
result desired, and we should ask ourselves how far it is possible 
to represent such a serious and moving drama except by dealing 
with more or less imchangeable types. It could be no otherwise. 
This art was not a matter of taste, it was a growth of thought, 
cast into an historical mould. Again, the artists had an extra- 
ordinary power of concentrating and abstracting the great 
things of a story into a few elements or symbols. For example, 
the seven days of creation are each figured by some simple 
detail, such as a tree, or a flight of birds, or symbolically, as 
seven spirits ; the flood by an ark on the waters. What the 
capabilities of such a method are, where invention is not allowed 
to wander into variety, but may only add intensity, may, for 
instance, be seen in representations of the Agony in the Garden. 
This subject is usually divided into three sections, each con- 
secutive one showing, with the same general scene, greater 
darkness, an advance up the hill, and the figure of Christ more 
bowed. Another composition, the “ Sleep (death) of the Virgih,” 
is all sweetness and peace, but no less powerful. A remarkable 
invention is the etomasia, a splendid empty throne prepared for 
the Second Advent. The stories of the Old Testament arc put 
into relation with the Gospel by way of type and anti-type. 
There are allegories ; the anchorite life contrasted with the 
mad life of the world, the celestial ladder, &c., and fine impersona- 
tions, such as night and dawn, mercy and truth, citie,s and rivers, 
are frequently found, especially in MS. pictures. 

A few general schemes may be briefly summarized. St 
Sophia had the Pantocrator in the middle of the dome, and four 
cherubim of colossal size at the four corners ; on the walls below 
were angels, prophets, saints and doctors. On the circle of the 
apse was enthroned the Virgin. To the right and left, high above 
the altar, were two archangels holding banners inscribed “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” These last are also fimnd at Nicaea, and at the 
monaster)' of St Luke, The church of the Holy Apostles had 
the Ascension in the central dome, and below, the Life of Christ. 
St Sophia, Salonicu, also has the Ascension, a composition which 
is repeated on the central dome of St Mark s, Venice, In the 
eastern dome of the Venetian church is Christ surrounded by 
prophets, and, in the western dome, the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Apostles. A Pentecost similar to the last 
occupies the dome over the Bema of St Luke's monaster)' in 
Phocis ; in the central dome of this church is the Pantocrator, 
while in a zone below stand, the Virgin to the east, St John 
Baptist to the west, and the four archangels, Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael and Uriel, to the north and south. A Injtter example 
of grandeur of treatment can hardly be cited than the paintings 
of the now destroyed dome of the little church of Megale Panagia 
at Athens, a dome which was only about 12 ft. across. At the 
centre was Christ enthroned, next came a series of nine semi- 
circles containing the orders of the angels, seraphim, cherubim, 
thrones, dominations, virtues, powers, principalities, archangels 
and angels. Below these came a wide blue belt set with stars and 
the signs of the zodiac ; to the east the sun, to the west the moon. 
Still below these were the winds, hail and snow ; and still lower 
mountains and trees and the life on the earth, wjtli all of which 
were interwoven passages from the last three Psalms, forming a 
Benedicite. After St Mark’s, Venice, the completest existing 
scheme of mosaics is that of the church of St Luke ; those of 
Daphne, Athens, are the most beautiful. A complete series of 
paintings exists in one of the monastic churches on Mount Athos. 
The Pantocrator is at the centre of the dome, then comes a zone 
with the Virgin, St John Baptbt and the orders of the angels. 
Then the prophets between the windows of the dome and the 
four evangelists in the pendentives. On the rest of the vaults 
is the life of Christ, ending at the Bema with the Ascension ; 
in the apse is the Virgin above, the Divine Liturgy lower, 
and the vm doctors of the church below. All the walls are 
paint4^ as well as the vaults. The mosaics overflowed from 


the interiors on to the external walls of buildings even in 
Roman days, and the same pnetioe was continued cm churches. 
The remains of an external mosaic of the 6th century exist on the 
west fa9ade of the basilica at Parenzo. Christ is there seated 
amoi^t the seven candlesticks, and adored by saints. At the 
basilica at Bethlehem the gable end was appropriate!)* covered 
with a mosaic of the Nativity, also a work of &e age of Justinian. 
In Rome, St Peter’s and other churches had mosaics on the 
fa9ade5 ; a tradition represented, in a small way, at San Miniato, 
Florence. At Constantinople, according to Qavigo^ the Spanish 
ambassador who visited that city about 1400/ the chun^ 
of St Mary of the Fountain had its exterior jriAly worked in 
gold, azure and other colours ; and it seems almost necessary 
to believe that the bare front of the narthex of St ^Sophia was 
intended to be decorated in a similar manner. In Damascus ^e 
courtyard of the Great Mosque seems to have been adorned with 
mosaics ; photographs taken before the fire in 1893, show patches 
on the central gable in some of the spandrels of thesidecolonnadM, 
and on the weals of the isolated octagonal treasury. The mosaics 
here were of Byzantine workmanship, and their effect, used in 
such abundance, must have been of great splendour. In Jeru- 
salem the mosque of Omar also had portions of the exterior 
covered with mosaics. We may imagine that such external 
decorations of the churches, where a few solemn figures told 
almost as shadows on the golden backg^nd brightly reflecting 
the sun, must have been even more glorious than the imagery (W 
their interiors. 

Painted books were hardly different in their style from the 
paintings on the walls. Of the MSS. the Cottonian Genesis, 
now only a collection of charred fragments, was an early example. 
The great Natural History of Dioscorides of Vienna {c. 500) and 
the Joshua Roll of the Vatican, which have both lieen lately 
published in perfect facsimile, are magnificent works. In the 
former the pknts are drawm with an accuracy of olwervation 
which was to disappear for a thousand years. The latter shows 
a series of drawings dclicatel)* tinted in pinks and blues. Many of 
the compositions contain classical survivals, like personified rivers. 

In some of the miniatures of the later school of the art the 
classical revival of the 10th century was especially inarked. 
Still later others show' a very definite Persian influence in their 
ornamentation, where intricate arabesques almost of the style 
of eastern rugs are found. 

The Plastic /fr/.—lf painting under the new conditions entered 
on a fresh course of power and conquest, if it set itself success* 
fully to provide an imagery for new and intense thought, sculpture, 
on the other hand, seems to have withered away as it became 
removed from the classic stock. Already in the pre-Con- 
slantinian epoch of classical art sculpture had Income strangely 
dr)' and powerless, and as time went on the traditions of modelling 
appear to have l>een forgotten. Two points of recent criticism 
may be mentioned here. It has been shown that the poiphyry 
images of warriors at the south-west angle of St Mark’s, Venice, 
are of Egyptian origin and are of late classical tradition. The 
celebrated bronze St Peter at Rome is now assigned to the 13th 
century. Not only did statue-making become nearly a lost art, 
but architectural carvings ceased to be seen as modelled form, 
and a new system of relief came into use. Ornament, instead 
of being gathered up into forcible projections relieved against 
retiring planes, and instead of having its surfaces modulated 
all over with delicate gr^ations of shade, was spread over a 
given space in an even .fretwork. Such a hkhly deveiope<J 
member as the capital, for instance, was thougnt of first as a 
simple, solid form, usually more or less the shape of a bowl, and 
the carving was spread out over the general surface, the back- 
ground being sunk into sharply defined spaces of shadow, all 
about the same size. Often &e background was so de^y 
excavated that it ceased to be a plane supporting ^he relieved 
parts, but passed wholly into darkness, Strzygoi^ has given 
to this process the name of the ** deepKlark ” ground. A lurfiber 
step was to r^eve the upper fre^ork of carving from the 
ground altogetner in certain places by cutting away^the 
sustaining prions. 
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The simplicity, the definition and crisp sharpness of some 
of the results are entirely delightful. The bluntness and weari- 
ness of many of the later modelled Roman forms disappear 
in the new energy of workmanship which was engaged in exploring 
a fresh field of beauty. These brightly illuminated lattices of 
carved ornament seem to hold within them masses of cold 
shadow. Beautiful as was this method of architectural adorn- 
ment, it must be allowed that it was, in essence, much more 
elementary than the school of modelled form. All such carvings 
were usually brightly coloured and gilt, and it seems probable 
that the whole was considered rather as a colour arrangement 
than as sculpture proper. 

Plaster work, again, an art on which wonderful skill was 
lavished in Rome, became under the Byzantines extremely 
rude. Manj^ good examples of this work exist at San Vitale and 
Sant* Apollinarc in Gasse at Ravenna, also at Parenzo, and at 
St Sophia, Constantinople. Later examples of plaster work of 
Byzantine tradition are to be found at Cividale, and at Sant* 
Ambrogio, Milan, where the tympana of the well-known baldachin 
are of this material^ and contain modelled figures. 

Coins and medallions of even the best period of Byzantine 
art prove what a deep abyss separates them from the power 
over modelled relief shown in classical examples. The sculptural 
art is best displayed by ivory carvings, although this is more to 
be attributed to their pictorial quality than to a feeling for 
modelling. 

Metal Workf Ivories and Textiles . — One of the greatest of 
Byzantine arts is the goldsmith’s. This absorbed so much from 
Persian and Oriental schools as to become semi-barbaric. Under 
Justinian the transformation from Classical art was almost 
complete. Some few examples, like a silver dish from Cyprus 
in the British Museum, show refined restraint ; on the other 
hand, the mosaic portraits of the emperor and Theodora 
show crowns and jewels of full Oriental style, and the descrip- 
tion of the splendid fittings of St Sophia read like an eastern 
tale. Goldsmith’s work was executed on such a scale for 
the great church as to form parts of the architecture of the 
interior. The altar was wholly of gold, and its ciborium and 
the iconastasis were of .silver. In the later palace -church, 
built by Basil the Macedonian, the precious metals were used 
to such an extent that it is clear, from the description, that 
the interior was intended to be, as far as possible, like a great 
jewelled shrine. Gold and silver, we are told, were spread over 
all the church, not only in the mosaics, but in plating and other 
applications. The enclosure of the bema, with its columns and 
entablatures, was of silver gilt, and set with gems and pearls. 

The most splendid existing example of goldsmith’s work on a 
large scale is the Pala dVro of St Mark’s, Venice ; an assemblage 
of many panels on which saints and angels are enamelled. The 
monastic church of St Catherine, Sinai, is entered through a 
pair of enamelled doors, and several doors inlaid with silver 
still exist. In these doors the ground was of gilt-bronze ; but 
there is also record of silver aoors in the imperial pdacc at 
Constantinople. The inlaid doors of St Paul Outside the Walls 
at Rome were executed in Constantinople by Stauricios, in 1070, 
and have Greek inscriptions. There ore others at Salerno (c. 1 080), 
but the best-known are those at St Mark’s, Venice. In all these 
the imagery was delineated in silver on the gilt-bronze ground. 
The earliest works of this sort are still to be found in Constanti- 
nople. The panels of a door at St Sophia bear the monograms 
of Theophilus and Michael (840). Two other doors in the narthex 
of the same church, having simpler ornamentation of inlaid 
silver, arc probably as early as the time of Justinian, 

The process of enamelling date.s from late classical times and 
Venturi supposes that it was invented in Alexandria. The 
cloisonne Pj;;q^s, characteristic of Byzantine enamels, is thought 
by Kondfl^ov to be derived from Persia, s^d to its study he has 
devoted a splendid volume. One of the finest examples of this 
clotronn6 is the reliquary at Limburg on which the enthroned 
Christ appears between St Mary and St Johivin the midst of 
the twelve apostles. An inscription tells that it was executed 
for the emperors Constantine and Romanus (948-959). 


A reliquary lately added to the J. Pieipont Morgan collection 
at South Kensington is of the greatest beauty in re^rd to the 
colour and clearness of the enamel, l^e cover, wmch is only 
about 4i by 3 ins., has in the centre a crucifixion with St Maxy 
and St John to the right and left, while around are busts of t^ 
apostles. Christ is vested in a tunic. The gibund colour is the 
green of emerald, the rest mostly blue and white. The cloisons 
are of gold. Two other Byzantine enamels are in the permanent 
collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum : one is a cross 
with the crucifixion on a back^ound of the same emerald 
enamel ; the other is a small head of St Paul of remarkably fine 
workmanship. 

Ivory-working was another characteristic Byzantine art, 
although, like so many others it had its origin in antiquity. 
One of the earliest ivories of the Byzantine type is the diptych 
at Monza, showing a princess and a boy, supposed to be Galla 
Placidia and Valentinian III. This already shows the broad, 
flattened treatment which seems to mark the ivory work of the 
East. The majestic archangel of the British Museum, one of 
the largest panels known, is probably of the 5th century, and 
almost certainly, as Strzygowski has shown, of Syrian origin. 
Design and execution are equally fine. The drawing of the body, 
and the modelling of the drapery, are accomplished and classical. 
Only the full front pose, the balanced disposition of the large 
wings, and the intense outlook of the face, give it the Byzantine 
type. 

Ivory, like gold-work and enamel, was pressed into the 
adornment of architectural works. The ambo erected by 
Justinian at Si Sophia was in part covered by ivory panels 
set into the marble. The best existing specimen of this kind of 
work is the celebrated ivory throne at Ravenna. This master- 
piece, which resembles a large, high-backed chair, is entirely 
covered with sculptured ivor>', delicate carvings of scriptural 
subjects and ornament. It is of the 6th century and bears the 
monogram of Bishop Maximian. It is probably of Egyptian or 
Syrian origin. 

So many fragments of ivories have been discovered in recent 
explorations in E^t that it is most likely that Alexandria, a 
fit centre for receiving the material, was also its centre of dis- 
tribution. The weaving of patterned silks was known in Europe 
in the classical age, and they reached great development in the 
Byzantine era. A fragment, long ago figured by Semper, showing 
a classical design of a nereid on a sca-horsc, is so like the designs 
found on many ivories discovered in Egypt that we may probably 
assign it to Alexandria. Such fabrics going back to the 3rd 
centur}^ have been found in Egypt which mu.st have been one 
of the chief centres for the production of silk as for linen textiles. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum is particularly rich in early 
silks. One fine example, having rose-coloured stripes and 
repeated figures of Samson and the lion, must be of the great 
period of the 6th century. The description of St Sophia 
written at that time tells of the altar curtains that they bore 
woven images of Christ, St Peter and St Paul standing under 
tabernacles upon a crimson grouhd, their garments being en- 
riched with gold embroidery. Later the patterns became more 
barbaric and of great scale, lions trampled across the stuff, and 
in large circles were displayed eagles, griffins and the like in a 
fine heraldic style. From the origin of the raw material in China 
and India and the ease of transport, such figured stuffs gathered 
up jmd distributed patterns over both Europe and Asia. The 
Persian influence is marked. There is, for example, a pattern 
of a curious dragon having front feet and a peacock’s tail. It 
appears on a silver Persian dish in the HermitJ^e Museum, it is 
found on the mixed Byzantine and Persian carvings of the palace 
of Mashita, and it occurs on several silks of which there are 
two varieties at the Victoria and Albert Museum, both of which 
are classed as Byzantine ; it is difficult to say of many of these 
patterns whether they are Sassanian originals or Byzantine 
adaptations from them. 

Authorities. — A very complete bibliography is given by H. 
Leclercq^, Manuel d'archiologit chritienne (Paris, 1907). The current 
authorities for all that concerns Byzantine history or art are : — 
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Bytantiniscke Zeitsekrifi . . . (Leipiig, 1892 seq.); Ofi$nt Chris- 
Hanus (Rome. 1900 seq.). See also I>om R. P. (^brol. Dic 4 i(mnaire 
d'arcfUalo^ chritienns, &c. (Paris. 1902 seq.). The best general 
introduction is: — C. ^yet. L'Art bysanitn (Paris. 1883, new 
edition, 1904). See 1 . Strzygowski. Orisni odtr Horn (Leipsig. 1901) 
and other works ; Kondakov. L$s Bmaux byt. (1892), and other 
works ; C. Diohl, Justinien at la civilis. byt, (Paris. 1901). and other 
works ; G. Millet. Le MonasMrs de Daphns, &c. (Paris. 1899). and 
other works ; L. G. Schlumbex^r. VEpopie byt. &c. (1896 seq.) ; 
A. Michel, Histoire di 1 ‘art, vol. 1. (Paris, 1903) ; H. Bn^baus. Dis 
Kunst in dm Aihot-Klbsiem (Lemiis, 1891) ; £. Molinier, Histoire 
ginirale des arts, dec. L, Ivoires (tWu. 18^) ; O. Daltcm, Catalogue 
of Early Christian Annuities ... of the British Museum (1901); 
A. van Millingen. Bysantine Constantinople (1899) ; Saltenberg, 
Altchristliche BaudenkmtUer, &c. (Berlin, 1854) ; A. Choisy. VArt 
de bdtir chet Us Byzantins (Paris. 1875) ; Couchand, £lglises bysan- 
tines en Grhce ; Ongania, Basilica di S. Marco ; Texier and Pullan, 
L' Architecture h. 7^ (1864) ; Lethaby and Swainson, Saucta Sophia, 
Constantinople (1894) ; Schultz and Barnsley, The Monastery of 
St Luke, &c. (1890) ; L. do Beylin. VHabitahim byt. (Paris, I 903 >* 
For S5ma: M. de Vogii^, V Architecture . . . dans la Syrie centrMe 
(Paris, 1866-1877) : H. C. Butler, Architecture and other Arts, &c. 
(New York, 1904). For Egypt : W. E. Crum. Coptic Monuments 
(Cairo, 1902) ; A. Gayet, L’Art Copie (Paris, 1902) ', A. J. Butler. 
Ancient Coptic Churches. For North Africa: S. Gscll, Les Monu- 
ments antiques de I'Alghie (Paris, 1901). For Italy : A. Venturi, 
Storta delV arte Italiana (Milan. 1901) ; G. Rivoira, Le Origini della 
architettura Lombardo (Rome, 1901) ; C. Errard and A. Gayot. VArt 
byzanlin. &c. (Pans. 1903). (W. R. L.) 

BYZANTIUM, an ancient Greek city on the shores of the 
Bosporus, occupying the most easterly of the seven hills on 
which modem Constantinople stands. It was said to have been 
founded by Megarians and Argives under Byzas about 657 b.c., 
but the original settlement having been destroyed in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes by the satrap Otanes, it was recolonized 
by the Spartan Pausanias, who wrested it from the Medes 
after the battle of Plataea (479 b.c.)— a circumstance which led 
several ancient chroniclers to ascribe its foundation to him. 
Its situation, said to have been fixed by the Delphic oracle, was 
remarkable for beauty and security. It had complete control 
over the Euxine grain-trade ; the absence of tides and the depth 
of its harb(^ur rendered its quays accessible to vessels of large 
burden ; while the tunny and other fisheries were .so lucrative 
that the curved inlet near which it stood became known as the 
Golden Horn. The greatest hindrance to its prosperity was the 
miscellaneous character of the population, partly Lacedaemonian 
and partly Athenian, who flocked to it under Pausanias. It was 
thus a subject of dispute between these states, and was alternately 
in the possession of each, till it fell into the hands of the Mace- 
donians. From the same cause arose the violent intestine con- 
tests which ended in the establishment of a rude and turbulent 
democracy. About seven years after its second colonization, 
the Athenian Cimon wrested it from the Lacedaemonians ; but 
in 440 B.c. it returned to its former allegiance. Alcibiades, 
after a severe blockade (408 b.c.), gained possession of the city 
through the treachery of the Athenian party ; in 405 b.c. it was 
retaken by Lysander and placed under a Spartan harmost. 
It was under the Lacedaemonian power when the Ten Thousand, 
exasperated by the conduct of the governor, made themselves 
masters of the city, and would have pillaged it had they not 
bwn dissuaded by the eloquence of Xenophon, In 390 b.c. 
Thrasybulus, with the assistance of Heracleides and Archebius, 
expelled the Lacedaemonian oligarchy, and restored democracy 
and the Athenian influence. 

After having withstood an attempt under Epamtnondas to 
restore it to the Lacedaemonians, Byzantium joined with 
Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and Mausolus, king of Caria, in throwing 
off the yoke of Athens, but soon after sought Athenian assistance 
when Philip of Macedon, havii^ overrun Thrace, advanced 
against it. The Athenians under Chares suffered a severe defeat 
from Amyntas, the Macedonian admiral, but in the following 
year gained a decisive victory under Phocion and compelled 
Philip to raise the siege. The deliverance of the besieged from 
a surprise, by means of a flash of light which revealed the 
ing masses of the Macedonian army, has rendered this sim 
memorable. As a memorial of the miraculous interference, the 
Byzantines erected an altar toTorch-bearing Hecate, and stamped 


a creioent on their coins, a device which is retained by the Turks 
to this day. They also granted the Athenians extraordinary 
privileges, and erected a monument in honour of the event in a 
public part of the city. 

During the reign 0! Alexander Byzantium was compelled to 
acknowle^ the Macedonian supremacy ; after the decay of the 
Macedonian power it r^ned its mae|>endence, but suffered 
from the repeated incursions of the Scythians. The losses wh^ 
they sustamed by land roused the Byzantines to indemnify 
themselves on the vessels which still crowded riie harbour, and 
the merchantmen which cleared the straits ; but fhis had the 
effect of provoking a war with the neighbouriqg' naval powers. 
TTie exchequer being drained by the payment of 10,000 pieces 
of gold to buy off the Gauls wrio had invaded their; territories 
about 279 B.C., and by the imposition of an annual tribute 
which was ultimately raised to 80 talents, they were compelled 
to exact a toll on all the ships which passed the Bosporus — a 
measure which the Rhodians resented and avenged by a war, 
wherein the Byzantines were defeated. After the retreat of the 
Gauls Byzantium rendered considerable services to Rome in 
the contests with Philip XL, Antiochus and Mithradates. 

During the first years of its alliance with Rome it held the 
rank of a free confederate city ; but, having sought arbitration 
on some of its domestic disputes, it was subjected to the im** 
perial jurisdiction, and gradually stripped of its privileges, until 
reduced to the status of an ordinary Roman colony. In recollec- 
tion of its former services, the emperor Qaudius remitted the 
heavy tribute which had been imposed on it; but the last remnant 
of its independence was taken away by Vespasian, who, in 
answer to a remonstrance from Apollonius of Tyana, taunted the 
inhabitants with having “forgotten to be free.” During the 
civil wars it espoused the party of Pescennius Niger ; and though 
skilfully defended by the engineer Periscus, it was besieged and 
taken (a.d. 196) by Severus, who destroyed the city, demolished 
the famous wall, which was built of massive stones so closely 
riveted together as to appear one block, put the principal in- 
habitants to the sword and subjected tnc remainder to the 
Perinthians. This overthrow of Byzantium was a great loss to 
the empire, since it might have served as a protection against 
the Gotos, who afterwards sailed past it into the Mediterranean. 
Severus afterwards relented, and, rebuildir^ a large portion of 
the town, gave it the name of Augusta Antonina. He omamentod 
the city with baths, and surrounded the hippodrome with 
porticos ; but it was not till the time of Caracalla that it was 
restored to its former political privileges. It had scarcely begun 
to recover its former position when, through the capricious 
resentment of Gallienus, the inhabitants were once more put to 
the sword and the town was pillaged. From this disaster the 
inhabitants recovered so far as to be able to give an effectual 
check to an invasion of the Goths in the reign of Claudius IL, 
and the fortifications were greatly strengthened during the civil 
wars which followed the abdication of Diocletian. Licinius, 
after his defeat before Adrianople, retired to Byzantium, where 
he was besieged by Constantme, and compelled to surrender 
(a.d. 323-324). To check the inroads of the barbarians on the 
north of the Black Sea, Diocletian had resolved to transfer his 
capital to Nicomedia ; but Constantine, struck with the advan- 
tages whi(^ the situation of Byzantium presented, resolved to 
build a new city there on the site of the old and transfer the 
seat of government to it. *The new capital was inaugurated with 
special ceremonies, a.d. 330. (See Constanwnoplk.) 

The ancient historians invariably note the profligacy of the 
inhabitants of Byzantium. They are described as an idle, 
d^raved people, spending their time for the most piut in 
loitering about the harbour, or carousing over the fine wine of 
Maronea. In war they trembled at the sound of a trumpet, in 
peace they quaked before the shouting of their own dbmagogaet : 
and duriiijg the assault of Philip IL they could only be prevaffea 
on to man the walls by the savour of extempore codr-thdpi 
distributed aloijg the ramparts. The modem Greeks attribute 
the introduction of Christianity into Byzantium to St Andrew } 
it certainly had some hold there in the time of Severus* 
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C The third letter in the Latin alphabet and its I 
descendants corresponds in position and in origin to j 
the Greek Gamma (L, y), which in its turn is borrowed ' 
from the third symbol of the Phoenician alphabet 
(Heb. Gimel). The earliest Semitic records give its form as 1 
V-| or more frequently X or The form ^ is found in the 
earliest inscriptions of Crete, Attica, Naxos and some other of | 
the Ionic islands. In Argolis and Euboea esf^ciaUy a form with 
legs of unequal length is found / . From this it is easy to paas 
to the most widely spread Greek form, the ordinaiy p. In 
Corinth, however, and its colony Corcyra, in Ozolian Locris 
and Elis, a form < inclined at a different angle is found. From 
this form the transition is simple to the rounded Ci which is 
generally found in the same localities as the pointed form, but 
is more widely spread, occurring in Arcadia and on Chalcidian 
vases of the 6th centuiy^ b.c., in Rhodes and Megara with their 
colonies in Sicily. In all these cases the sound represented 
was a hard G (as in gtg). The rounded form was probably that 
taken over by the Romans and with the value of G. This is shown 
by the permanent abbreviation of the proper names Gains and 
Gnaeus by C. and Cn. respectively. On the early inscription 
discovered in the Roman Forum in 1899 letter occurs but 
once, in the form ^ written from right to left. The broad lower 
end of the symbol is rather an accidental pit in the stone than 
an attempt at a diacritic mark — the word is regei, in all prob- 
ability the early dative form of rex, “ king.” It is hard to decide 
why Latin adopted the g-symbol with the value of k, a letter 
wliich it possessed originally but dropped, except in su^ stereo- 
typed abbreviations as K. for the proper name Kaeso and Kd. 
for Cdendae. There are at least two po.ssibilities : (t) that in 
Latium g and k were pronounced almost identically, as, e. j., in the 
German of Wurttemberg or in the Celtic dialects, the difference 
consisting only in the greater energy with which the ^-sound is 
produced ; (2) that the confusion is graphic, K being sometimes 
written I Cf which was then regarded as two separate symbols. 
A further peculiarity of the use of C in Latin is in the abbreviation 
for the district Subura in Roma and its adjective Suburanus, 
which appears as SVC. Here C no doubt represents G, but there 
is no interchange between g and b in Latin. In other dialects 
of Italy b is found representing an original voiced guttural (gze;), 
which, however, is regulariy replaced by v in Latin. As the 
district was full of traders, Subura may very well be an imported 
word, but the form with C must either go back to a period before 
the disappearance of g before v or must come from some other 
Italic dialect. 'I'he symbol G was a new coinage in the 3rd | 
century b.c. The pronunciation of (' throughout the period of 
classical Latin was that of an unvoiced guttural stop {k). In 
other dialects, however, it had been palatalized to a sibilant 
before j-sounds some time before the Cnristian era ; e.g. in the 
Umbrian fafia^lAt^n j act at. In Latin there is no evidence 
for the interchange of c with a sibilant earlier than the 6th century 
A.D. in south Italy and the 7th century a.d. in Gaul (Lindsay, 
Latin Language, p. 88). Hiis change has, however, taken place 
in all Romance languages except Sardinian. In Anglo-^xon 
c was adopted to represent the hard stop. After the Norman 
conquest many English words wert re-spelt under Norman 
influence. Thus Norman-French spelt its palatalized osound 
( tsh) with ck as in dm and the English palatalized did, &c. 
became ddld, &c. In Provepca^ from the loth century, and in 
the northern dialects of France from the 13th century, this 
palat^zed different districts U and tsh) became a simple s. 
English dso adopted the value of s for ^ in the 13th century 
before e, t and In some foreign words Ijjke deda the ck- (tsh) 
value is given to a In the transliteraticm of forei^ languages 
sdio it receivoe diSmnt values, having that of uh in the trans- 
IHen^tion ol Biiitkrit and of ts in various Slavonic dialects. 

,Ab IV siHKMial C denotes too. This use is* borrowed from 
Iatin, faii|4^^s)m(ibol wasor^^ty 0,a form of the Greek 


This, like the numeral symbols later identified with L and M, 
was thus utilized since it was not required as a letter, there being 
no sound in Latin corresponding to the 'Greek B, Popular 
etymology identified the symbol with the initial letter of centum, 
“ hundred.” (P. gi.) 

CAB (shortened about 1825 from the Fr. cabriolet, derived 
from cabriole, implying a bounding motion), a form of horsed 
vehicle for passengers either with two (** hansom ”)or four wheels 
I (** four-wheeler ” or “ growler ”), introduced into London as the 
' cabriolet de place, from Paris in 1820 (see Carriage). Other 
i vehicles plying for hire and driven by mechanical means are 
included in the definition of the word “ cab ” in the London Cab 
and Stage Carriage Act 1907. The term ” cab ” is also applied 
to the driver’s or stoker’s shelter on a locomotive-engine. 

Cabs, or hackney carriages, as they are called in English acts 
of parliament, are regulated in the United Kingdom by a variety 
i of statutes. In London the principal acts are the Hackney 
i Carriage Acts of 1831-1853, the Metropolitan Public Carriages 
, Act 1869, the London Cab Act 1896 and the London Cab and 
1 Stage Carriage Act 1907. In other large British towns cabs are 
i usually regulated by private acts which incorporate the Town 
j Police Clauses Act 1847, a-n act which contains provisions 
I more or less similar to the London acts. The act of 1869 defined 
I a hackney carriage as any carriage for the conveyance of 
passengers which plies for hire within the metropolitan police 
district and is not a stage coach, i,e, a conveyance in which 
the passengers are charged separate and distinct fares for their 
seats. Every cab must be licensed by a licence renewable every 
year by the home secretary, the licence being issued b}' the 
commissioner of police. Every cab before being licensed must 
be inspected at the police station of the district by the inspector 
of public carriages, and certified by him to be in a fit condition 
for public use. The licence costs £2. The number of persons 
which the cab is licensed to carry must he painted at the back 
on the outside. It must carry a lighted lamp during the period 
between one hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise. The 
cab must be under the charge of a driver having a licence 
from the home secretary. A driver before obtaining a licence, 
which costs five shillings per annum, must pass an examina- 
tion as to his ability to drive and as to his knowledge of the 
topography of London. 

General regulations with regard to fares and hiring may be 
made from time to time by the home secretar)^ under the London 
(^b and Stage (Carriage Act 1907. The hiring is by distance or 
by time as the hirer may decide at the beginning of the hiring ; 
if not otherwise expressed the fare is paid according to distance. 
If a driver is hired by distance he is not compelled to drive more 
I than six miles, and if hired by time he is not compelled to drive 
for more than one hour. When a cab is hired in London by 
distance, and discharged within a, circle the radius of which is 
four miles (the centre being taken at Charing Cross), the fare is 
one shilling for any distance not exceeding two miles, and sixpence 
for ever)' additional mile or part of a mile. Outside the circle the 
fare for each mile, or part of a mile, is one shilling. When a cab 
is hired by time, the fare (inside or outside the circle) is two 
shillings and sixpence for the first hour, and eightpcnce for every 
quarter of an hour afterwards. Extra payment has to be made 
for luggage (twopence per piece outside), for extra passengers 
(sixpence each for more than two), and for waiting (eightpence 
each completed quarter of an hour). If a horse cab is fitted with 
a taximeter (vide infra) the fare for a journey wholly mthin or 
partly without and partly within the four-mile radius, and not 
exceeding one mile or a period of ten minutes, is sixpence. For 
each hw mile or six minutes an additional threepence is paid. 
If the joiurne>r i$ wholly without the four-mile mdius the fate for 
the firn is one shilling, and for each additional quarter of a 
mUe or period of three minutes, threepence is paid, u the cab is 
one propelled by mechanical ineam the fare for a journey not 
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exceeding one mile or a period of ten minutes is eightpeacei 
and for every additional quarter mile or period of s| mmutes 
twopence is paid. A driver required to wait may demand a 
reasonable sum as asdeposit and also payment of the sum 
which he has already earned. The London C^b Act 1896 
which for the first time legal sanction was given to the word 
“ cab ”) made an important change in the law in the mterest 01 
cab drivers. It renders liaWe to a penalty on summary conviction 
any person who (a) hires a cab knowing or having reason to 
believe that he cannot pay the lawful fare, or wito intent to avoid 
payment ; (^) fraudulently endeavours to avoid payment ; (c) 
refuses to pay or refuses to give his address, or gives a false addr^ 
with intent to deceive. The offences mentioned (genei^ly 
known as “ bilking ”) may be punished by imprisonment without 
the option of a fine, and the whole or any part of the fine imposed 
may be applied in compensation to the driver. . , 

Strictly speaking, it is an offence for a cab to ply for hire when 
not waiting on an authorized *' standing,” but cabs fusing in the 
street for this purpose are not deemed to be ” plying for hire. 
These stands for cabs are appointed by the commissioner 01 
police or the home secretary. " Privileged cabs is the designa- 
tion given to those cabs which by virtue of a contract betw^ a 
railway company and a number of cab-owners are done admitted 
to ply for hire within a company's station, until they are all 
engaged, on condition (i) of paying a certain weekly or annud 
sum, and (2) of guaranteeing to have cabs in attendance at ^ 
hours. This system was abolished by the act oi i 90 h . 
home secretary was empowered to suspend or modify the abolition 
if it should interfere with the proper accommodation of the public 
At one time there was much discussion in England ^ to the 
desirability of legalizing on cabs the use of a mechanical fare- 
recorder such as, under the name of taximeter or taxameter. 
is in general use on the continent of Europe. It is now umyersd 
on hackney carriages propelled by mechanical means, and it has 
also extended largely to those drawn by animal power. A 
taximeter consists of a securely closed and sealed metal tio\ 
containing a mechanism actuated by a flexible shaft connected 
with the wheel of the vehicle, in the same manner as the speedo- 
meter on a motor car. It has, within plain view of the passenger, 
a number of apertures in which appear figures showii^ the 
amount payable at any time. A small lever, with a metal flag, 
bearing the words ” for hire ” stands upright upon it when the cab 
is disengaged. As soon as a passenger enters the cab the lever 
is depressed by the driver and the recording mechanism starte. 
At the end of the journey the figures upon the dials show exactly 
the sum payable for hire ; this sum is based on a combination 

of time and distance. ^ ul 1 l 

CABAL (through the Fr. cabale from the Cabbala or KabbalaH, 
the theosophical interpretation of the Hebrew scriptures), a 
private organization or party engaged in secret intrigues, ma 
applied also to the intrigues themselves. The word came mto 
common usage in English during the reign of Charles II. to 
describe the committee of the pnvy council known as the 
“ Committee for Foreign Affairs,” which developed into the 
cabinet. The invidious meaning attached to the term wm 
stereotyped by the coincidence that the initial letters of the 
names of the five ministers, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley and Lauderdale, who signed the treaty of alliance with 
France in 1673, spelled cabal. ^ . 

CABALLERO, FERKAII (179^1877), the pscudoi^m adopted 
from the name of a village in the province of Ciudad Real 
by the Spanish novelist Cecilia Francisca Josefa Bohl de Fabw y 
Larrea. Bom at Merges in Switzerland on the 24th of December 
17<)6, she was the ^tighter of Tohan NikolM Bfihl von 
a Hamburg merdiant, who lived long in Spain, married a native 
of Cadiz, and is creditably known to students of Spanish Uter^ure 
as the editor of the Flaresia de rimas anHpMS caitdknas (im- 
182s), and the Tealro espahol antmar d Lope de Vtga 
Educated principally at Hamburg, she visited Spain m 
unfortunately for herself, in 1816 married Antonio Pjwjdusy 

Baidaxi, an iiffantry captain of bad cha^^ 

year Planells was killed in action, and tn 1822 the young widow 


married Francisco Ruiz del Arco, marquis de Arco Hermoaoi 
an officer in one of the Spanish household rtgiments. Upon 
the death of Arco Hermoso in 1835, the marqueaa found hersw 
in straitened circumstances, and in less dian two years she 
married Antonio Arr6n de Ayala, a man considerably her junior, 
Arrin was appointed consul in Australia, engaged m busM^ 
enterprises and made money ; but unfortunate spcculatiom 
drove him to commit suicide in 1859. Ten years earlier the name 
of Fcrnin Caballero became famous in Spwn as the author 01 
La Gaviota, The writer had already published in Germ^ an 
anonymous romance, Sola (1840), and curiously j 

original draft of La Geevioia was written in Frcriifeh. This 
translated into Spanish by Josi Joaquin de Mora, appeared as 
the feuiUeton of El HeraUo (1849), was received with marked 
favour. Ochoa, a prominent critic of the day , ratified the popular 
judgment, and hopefully proclaimed the writer to ^ a riv^ of 
Scott. No other Spanish book of the 19th century has obto^ 
such instant and universal recognition. It was tr^slated into 
roost European languages, and, though it scarcely 
deserve the intense entousiasm which it exated, it is the owe 
of its author^s works, with the possible exception of La Famuia 
de Alvareda (which was written, first of all, in German), i^s 
successful attempts are Lady Virginia and Clmenaa ; but the 
short stories entitled Cuadros de Costumbres are mterMtxi^ m 
matter and form, and Una en otra and Elia 6 la Espana treiniA 
anas ha are excellent specimens of picturesque narration, it 
would be difficult to maintain that FemAn Caballero was a grMt 
literary artist, but it is certain that she was a bom teller of stones 
and tliat she has a graceful style very suitable to her purpose. 
She came into Spain at a most happy moment, before the n^ 
order had perceptibly disturbed toe old, and she brought to 
bear not alone a fine natural gift of ol^rvation, but a frem- 
ness of vision, undulled by long familiarity. She wmbmed to 
advantages of being both a foreigner and a native. In later 
publications she insisted too emphatically upon the morallei^, 
and lost much of her primitive simplicity and charm ; but we 
may believe her statement that, though she oa^ionally ick^wed 
circumstances, she was conscientious in choosing for her TOmes 
subjects which had occurred in her own expenpn^' Htoc 
she may be regarded as a pioneer in the realistic field, and this 
historical fact adds to her positive importance. For many yews 
she was the most popular of Spanish wntors, toe sensati^ ^ 
caused by her death at Seville on the 7th of Apnl 1877 proved 
that her naive truthfulness still attracted readers who were 
interested in records of national customs and manners. 

Her Ohras compUtas are included in 
casteUanos: a useful biography by Fernando ^ Gab^l ^4* de 
Apodaca precedes the UUmas producctones de Ferndn 
(S^lle. 1878). 

CABAMBL, ALEXANDRE (1823-1889), French p^to, wm 
bom at Montpellier, and studied in Pans, gaming the Pnx dc 
Rome in 184s. His pictures soon attracted attention, and by 
his “ Birth of Venus ” (1863), now in the Luxi^bourg, he 
famous, being elected that year to 

the most popular portrait painter of the day, and his popilf 
included a number of ffiroous artists. o o\ t? 

CABAHIS. PIBRHI «AM GBOHOB (i7S7-i8o8|, French 
physiologist, was bom at Cosnac (Coi^ze) on the 5 to of 
i7;7, ^d was the son of Jean Baptiste CaW 
a lawyer and agronomisf Smt at toe age of ten to tl^ coUto 
of Bnves, he showed greet aptitude for study, but his 
pendence of spirit was so excessive that he was alniMt constonw 
m a state of rebeUkm against his teacbm* and ww mm 
diMnissed from toe schoci. He was then taken to Pans 

tad left to «ny on hie at h* own dnoKU^ tw 

two yewe. Rom *773 *77S JSf 

Gemmiqr, and on Ip *et«ini.m#«M he dieted hi^ mh# 
to poetry. Mm thie h»e he van^ to een d » to^ ^ 
Aaclmy » 1 «mlB!ti«i>ol the peMege bom to 

their ptoe. «nd. though hie nttewiit p^ 
he nr^ •» moA encoumgem^ ftm 
igeiiienplnted tniutaling the edu^ afiih#, JStod. .Bttt.mt Die 
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desire of his father he relinquished these pleasant literary 
employments, and resolving towage in some settled profession 
selected that of medicine. In 1789 his Observations sur Us 
kopitaux procured him an appointment as administrator of 
hospitals in Paris, and in 1795 he became professor of hygiene 
at the medical school of Paris, a post which he exchanged for 
the chair of legal medicine and the history of medicine in 1799* 
From inclination and from weak health he never engaged much 
in practice as a physician, his interests lying in the deeper 

E rohlcms of medical and physiological science. During the 
ist two years of Mirabeau’s life he was intimately connected 
with that extraordinary man, and wrote the four papers on public 
education which were found among the papers of Mirabeau at 
his death, and were edited by the real author soon afterwards 
in 1791. During the illness which terminated his life Mirabeau 
confided himself entirely to the professional skill of Cabanis. 
Of the progress of the malady, and the circumstances attending 
the death of Mirabeau, Cabanis drew up a detailed narrative, 
intended as a justification of his treatment of the case. Cabanis 
espoused with enthusiasm the cause of the Revolution. He 
was a member of the Council of Five Hundred and then of the 
Conservative senate, and the dissolution of the Directory was 
the result of a motion which he made to that effect. But his 
political career was not of long continuance. A foe to tyranny 
in every shape, he was decid^ly hostile to the policy of Bona- | 
parte, and constantly rejected every solicitation to accept a 
place under his government. He died at Meulan on the 5th of 
May 1808. 

A complete edition of Cabanis’s works was begun in 1825, and five 
volumes were published. His principal work, Rapports du physique 
$t du moral de I'homme. consists in part of memoirs, read in i7(/> and 
1797 to Ihc^ Institute, and is a sketch of physiological psychology. 
Psychology is with ('abanls directly linked on to biology, for sensi- 
bility, the fundamental fact, is the highest grade of life and the 
lowest of intelligence. All the intellectual processes are evolved 
from sensibility, and sensibility itself is a property of the nervous 
system. The soul is not an entity, but a faculty ; thought is tlie 
function of the brain. Just as the stomach and intestines receive 
food and digest it, so the brain receives impressions, digests them, 
and has as its organic secretion, thought. Alongside of this harsh 
materialism Cabanis held another principle. He belonged in biology 
to tht* vitalistic school of G. £. Stahl, and in the posthumous wo]^. 
Lettre sur les causes premiires (1824), the consequences of this opinion 
became clear. Life is something added to the organism ; over and 
above the universally diffused sensibility there is some living and 
productive power to which we give the name of Nature. But it is 
impossible to avoid ascribing to this power both intelligence and 
win. In us this living power con.stitutes the ego. whicii is truly 
immaterial and immortal. These results Cabanis did not think out 
of harmony with his earlier theory. 

CABARRUS, FRANCOIS (1752-1810), French adventurer 
and Spanish financier, was bom at Bayonne, where his father 
was a merchant. Being sent into Spain on busines.s he fell in 
love with a Spanish lady, and marrying her, settled in Madrid. 
Here his private business was the manufacture of soap ; but he 
soon began to interest himself in the public questions which 
were ventilated even at the court of Spain. The enlightenment 
of the 1 8th century had penetrated as far as Madrid ; the king, 
Charles III,, was favourable to reform ; and a circle of men 
animated by the new spirit were , trying to infuse fresh vigour 
into an enfeebled state. Among these Cabarrus became con- 
spicuous, especially in finance. He originated a bank, and a 
company to trade with the Philippine Islands ; and as one of 
the council of finance he had planned many reforms in that 
department of the administration, when Charles 111 . died 
(1788), and the reactionary government of Charles IV. arrested 
ev^ kind of enlightened progress. The men who had taken an 
active part in reform were suspected and prosecuted. Cabarrus 
himself was accused of embeazlement and thrown into prison. 
After a confinement of two years he was released, created a count 
and employed in many honourable missioi^; he would even 
have bMn sent to Paris as Spanish ambamdor, had not the 
Directory objected to him a#ieing of French birth. Cabarrus 
took no part in the transactions by which Charles IV. was oUiged 
to abdicate and make for Joseph, brothef of Napoleon, 
but his French birth and intimate knowledge of Spanish affairs 


recommended him to the emperor as the fittest person for the 
difficult post of minister of finance, which he held at hb 
death. Hb beautiful daughter Th^r^se, under the name of 
Madame Tallien (afterwards princess of Chimay), played an 
interesting part in the later stages of the French Revolution. 

CABABILAS^ NICOLAUS (d. 1371), Byzantine mystic and 
theological writer. He was on intimate terms wfth the emperor 
John VI. Cantacuzene, whom he accompanied in his retirement 
to a monastery. In 1355 he succeeded his uncle Nilus Cabasilas, 
like himself a determined opponent of the union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, as archbishop of Thessalonica. In the 
Hesychast controversy he took the side of the monks of Athos, 
but refused to agree to the theory of the uncreated light. Hb 
chief work b his lUpl t^s iv Xpurry (iarjs{ed, pr. of the Greek 
text, with copious introduction, by W. (iss, 1849 ; 
by M. Heinze, 1899), in which he lays down the principle that 
union with Christ is effected by the three great mysteries of 
baptism, confirmation and the eucharist. He also wrote homilies 
on various subjects, and a speech against usurers, printed with 
other works in Migne, Pairologia GraeeUf c. i. A large number 
of his works is still extant in MS. 

See C. fCrumbacher, Geschichte dev byxantinischsn Litteratur (1897), 
and article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddte fur protestantische 
Theologie (1901). 

CABAT^AN, a town of the province of I 16 iIo, Panay, Philippine 
Islands, on a branch of the Suague river, 15 m. N.W. of I 16 ilo, 
the capital. Pop. (1903) 16,497. In 1903, after the census had 
been taken, the neighbouring town of Maasin, with a population 
of 8401, was annexed to Cabatuan. Its climate is healthful. 
The surrounding country is very fertile and produces large 
quantities of rice, as well as Indian com, tobacco, sugar, coffee 
and a great variety of fruits. The language is Visayan. Cabatuan 
was founded in 1732. 

CABBAGE. The parent form of the variety of culinary and 
fodder vegetables included under this head is generally supposed 
to be the wild or sea cabbage {Brassica oUracea), a plant found 
near the sea coast of various parts of England and continental 
Europe, although Alphonse de Candolle considered it to be really 
descended from the two or three allied species which are yet 
found growing wild on the Mediterranean coast. In any case 
the cultivated varieties have departed very widely from the 
original type, and they present very marked and striking dis- 
similarities among themselves. The wild cabbage is a compara- 
tively insignificant plant, growing from i to 2 ft high, in 
appearance very similar to the com mustard or charlock (Sinapis 
arvensis), but differing from it in having smooth leaves. The 
wild plant has fleshy, shining, waved and lobed leaves (the 
uppermost being undivided but toothed), large yellow flowers, 
elongated seed-pod, and seeds with conduplicate cotyledons. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the cultivated forms differ in 
habit so widely, it is remarkable that the flower, seed-pods and 
seeds of the varieties present no appreciable difference. 

John Lindley proposed the following classification for the 
i various forms, which includes all yet cultivated : (i) All the 
leaf-buds active and open, as in wild cabbage and kale or greens ; 
(2) All the leaf-buds active, hut forming heads, as in Brussels 
sprouts (3) Terminal leaf-bud alone active, forming a head, as 
in common cabbage, savoys, &c. ; (4) Terminal le^-bud alone 
active and open, with most of the flowers abortive and succulent, 
as in cauliflower and broccoli ; (5) All the leaf-buds active and 
open, with most of the flowers abortive and succulent, as in 
sprouting broccoli. The last variety bears the same relation to 
common broccoli as Brussels sprouts do to the common cabbage. 
Of all these forms there are numerous gardeners’ varieties, all 
of which reproduce faithfully enough their parent form by proper 
and separate cultivation. 

Under Lindley’s first class, common or Scotch kale or borecole 
(Brassica oUracea var. aetpkaia or var. fimbriata) includes several 
varieties which are amongst the hardiest of our esculents, and 
seldom fail to yield a good suwlj^ of winter greens. Th^ 
require well-enriched soil, and sumaent ^xu:e for fuU exposure 
to air ; and they should also be sown ewy, so as to lx wdl 
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ntabbshed and hardened before winter. The main CKtt« shouM 
be Mwn aboutthe first week of April, or, in the north, in the third 
wee* ot March, and a succession a month later. The Buda kale 
15 sown m May, and |fianted out in Septembw, but a sowing for 
late spnng use may be made in the last we^ of August and 
transplanted towards the end of September. To prevent over- 
crowing, the plants should be transplanted as soon as they are 
of si^cient size, but if the ground is not ready to receive them 
a sufficient number should be pricked out in some open spot. In 
general the more vigorous sorts should be planted in rows 3 ft. 
and the smaller growers 2 ft. apart, and 18 in. from plant to 
plant. In th^e the heads should be first used, only so much of 
the heart as is fresh and tender being cut out for boiling ; side 
shoots or sprouts arc afterwards produced for a long time in 
succession, and may be used so long as they are tender enough 
to admit of being gathered by snapping their stalks asunder. 

^e plant sends up a stout central stem, growing upright to a 
height of about 2 ft., with close-set, large Slick, plain leaves of 
a light red or purplish hue. The lower leaves are stripped of! 
for use as the plants grow up, and used for the preparation of 
broth or “ Scotch kail,” a dish at one time in great repute in the 
north-eastern districts of Scotland. A very remarkable variety 
of open -leaved cabliage is cultivated in the Channel Islands 
under the name of the Jersey or branching cabbage. It grows 
to a height of 8 ft., but has been known to attain double that 
altitude. It throws out branches from the central stem, which is 
sufficiently firm and woody to be fashioned into walking-sticks ; 
and the stems are even used by the islanders as rafters for 
bearing the thatch on their cottage-roofs. Several varieties are 
culti\’ated as ornamental plants on account of their beautifully 
coloured, frizzled and laciniated leaves. 

Brussels sprouts (Brassi^a oleracea var. buUata gemmifera) are 
miniature cabbage-heads, about an inch in diameter, which form 
in the axils of the leaves. There appears to be no information 
as to the plant’s origin, but, according to Van Mons (1765-1842), 
physician and chemist, it is mentioned in the year 1213, in the 
regulations for holding the markets of Belgium, under the name 
of spruyten (sprouts). It is very hardy and productive, and is 
much esteemed for the table on account of its flavour and its 
sightly appearance. The seed should be sown about the middle 
of March, and again in the first or second week in April for 
succession. Any good garden soil is suitable. For an early crop 
it may be sown in a warm pit in February, pricked out and 
hardened in frames, and planted out in a warm situation in 
April. The main crop may Ije planted in rows 2 ft. asunder, the 
plants 18 in. apart. They should be got out early, so as to be 
well established and come into use before winter. The head may 
be cut and used after the best of the little rosettes which feather 
the stem have been gathered ; but, if cut too early, it exposes 
the.se rosettes, which are the most delicate portion of the produce, 
to injury, if the weather be severe. The earliest sprouts become 
fit for use in November, and they continue good, or even improve 
in quality, till the month of March following ; by successive 
sowings the sprouts are obtained for the greater part of the 
year. 

The third class is chiefly represented by the common or drum- 
head cabbage, Brassica oleracea var. capitata, the varieties of 
which are distinguished by difference in size, form and colour. 
In Germany it i.s converted into a popular article of diet under 
the name of Sauerkraut by placing in a tub alternate layers of 
salt and cabbage. An acid fermentation sets in, which after a 
few days is complete, when the vessel is tightly covered over and 
the product kept for use with animal food. 

The savoy is a hardy green variety, characterized by its very 
wrinkled leaves. The Portugal cabbage, or Couoe Trmchudaf 
is a variety, the tops of which form an excellent cabbage, while 
the midribs cl the large leaves are cooked like sea-kale. 

O^beges contain a very small percent^e of nitrogenous 
compounds as compwed wi^ most other articles of food. Their 
percentage composition, when cooked, is — ^water, 97*4 ; fat, O'l ; 
carbohymate, 0*4 ; mineral matter, 0*1 ; cellulose, 1*3 ; nitro- 
genous matter (only about half being proteid), ©•d. Their food- 
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value, apart from their anti-scorbutic propertki, is therelore 
practically nil 

The cabhaM requires a well-manured and we!l-wroup[ht kiamy 
soU. It shoiud have abundant water in summer, Uqum manute 
being specially beneficial. Round London, where it is grown in 
perfection, the ground for it is dug to the depth of two spades or 
spits, the lower portion being brought up to the action of the 
weather, and rendered available as food for the plants ; while 
the top-soil, containing the eggs and larvae of many insects, 
being deeply buried, the plants are less liable to be attacked by 
the club disease. Farm-yard manure is that most suitable for the 
cabbage, but artificial manures such as guano, 8uper]iho8phate of 
lime or gypsum, together with lime-rubbish, wood-ashes and 
marl, may, if requir^, be applied with advantage* 

The first sowing of cabbie should be made about the 
beginning of March ; this will be ready for use in July and 
August, followii^ the autumn-sown crops. Another sowhfffi 
should be made in the last week of March or first week of April, 
and will afford a supply from August till November; and a 
further crop may be made in May to supply youi^-h^rted 
cabbages in the early part of winter. The autumn sowing, which 
is the most important, and affords the supply for spring and 
wly summer use, should be made about the last week m August, 
in warm localities in the south, and about a fortnight earlier in 
the north ; or, to meet fluctuations of climate, it is as welt in 
both cases to anticipate this sowing by another two or three 
weeks earlier, planting out a portion from each, but the larger 
number from that sowing which promises best to stand without 
running to seed. 

The cabbages grown late in autumn and in the beginning of 
winter are denominated coleworts (vulg. collards), from a kindred 
vegetable no longer cultivated. Two sowings are made, in the 
middle of June and in July, and the seedlings are planted a foot 
or 15 in. asunder, the rows being 8 or 10 in. apart. The sorts 
employed are the Rosette and the Hardy Green. 

About London the large sorts, as Enfield Market, are planted 
for spring cabbages 2 ft. apart each way ; but a plant from an 
earlier sowing is dibbled in between every two in the rows, 
and an intermediate row a foot apart is put in between the 
permanent rows, these extra plants lieing drawn as coleworts 
in the course of the winter. The smaller sorts of cabbage may 
be planted 12 in. apart, with 12 or 15 in. between the rows. The 
large sorts should be planted 2 ft. apart, Vith 2^ ft. between the 
rows. The only culture required is to stir the surface with the 
hoe to destroy the weeds, and to draw up the soil round the stems. 

The red cabbage, Brassica oleracea var. capitata rubra, of which 
the Red Dutch is the most commonly grown, is much used for 
pickling. It is sown about the end of July, and again in March 
or Apt^. The Dwarf Red and Utrecht Red are smaller sorts. 
The culture is in every respect the same as in the other sorts, but 
the plants have to stand until they form hard close hearts. 

Cauliflower, which is the chief representative of class 4, consists 
of the inflorescence of the plant modified so as to form a com- 
pact succulent white mass or head. The cauliflower (Brassica 
oleracea var. botryHs eaulifhra) is said by our old authors to have 
been introduced from Cyprus, where, as well as on the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, it appears to have been cultivated for ages. It is 
one of the most delicately flavoured of vegetables, the dense 
cluster formed by its incipient succulent flower-buds being the 
edible portion. * 

The sowing for the first or spring crop, to be in use in May and 
June, should be made from the 15th to the 25th of August lor 
England, and from the 1st to the t5th of August for Scotland. 
In the neighbouriiood of London the growers adhere as nearly 
as possible to the aist day. A sowing to produce heads in Jufy 
and August takes place in February cm a slight hotbed. A late 
spring sowing to produce cauliflowers in September or October 
or later, should be made early in April and another about the 
aoth of May. 

The cauliflower succeeds best in a rich sofl and sheltered 
position ; but' to protect the young plants in winter, they are 
eometimes pricked out in a warm situation at the loot of a south 
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wall, and in severe weather covered with hoops and mats. A 
better method is to plant them thickly under a garden franie, 
securing them from cold by coverings and giving air in mild 
weather. For a very early supply, a few scores of plants may ^ 
potted and kept under glass during winter and planted out in 
spring, defended with a hand-glass. Sometimes patches of three 
or four plants on a south bonier are sheltered by hand-glasses 
throughout the winter. It is advantageous to prick out the 
spring-sown plants into some sheltered place before they are 
finally transplanted in May. The later crop, the transplanting 
of which may take place at various times, is treated like early 
cabbages. After planting, all that is necessary is to hoe the 
ground and draw up the soil about the stems. 

It is found that cauliflowers ready for use in October may be 
kept in perfection over winter. For this purpose they are hfted 
carefully with the spade, keeping a ball of earth atta^ed to the 
roots. Some of the large outside leaves arc removed, and any 
points of leaves that immediately overhang the flower are cut off. 
They are then placed either in pots or in garden frames, the 
plants being arranged close together, but without touching. In 
mild dry weather the glass frames are drawn off, but they are 
kept on during rainstorms, ventilation being afforded by slightly 
tilting the frames, and in severe frost they are thickly covered 
with mats. 

Broccoli is merely a variety of cauliflower, differing from the 
other in the form and colour of its inflorescence and its hardiness. 
The broccoli {Btassica oleracea var. boirytis asparagoides) 
succeeds best in loamy soil, somewhat firm in texture. For the 
autumn broccolis the ground can scarcely be too rich, but the 
winter and spring sorts on ground of this character are apt to 
become so succulent and tender that the plants suffer from 
frost even in sheltered situations, while plants less stimulated by 
manure and growing in the open field may be nearly all saved, 
even in severe winters. The main crops of the early sorts for 
use in autumn should be sown early in May, and planted out 
while young to prevent them coming too early into flower ; in 
the north they may be sown a fortnight earlier. The later sorts 
for use during winter and spring should be sown about the middle 
or end of May, or about ten days earlier in the north. The seed- 
beds should he made in fresh light soil ; and if the season be dry 
the ground should be well watered before sowing. If the young 
plants are crowding each other they should be thinned. The 
ground should not be dbg before planting them out, as the firmer 
It is the better ; but a shallow drill may be drawn to mark the 
lines. The laiger-growing sorts may be put in rows 3 ft. apart, 
and the plants about ft. apart in the rows, and the smaller- 
growing ones at from 2 to 2^ ft. between, and to 2 ft. in the 
rows. If the ground is not prepared when young plants are 
ready for removal, they should be transferred to nursery beds 
and planted at 3 to 4 in. apart, but the earlier they can be got 
into their permanent places the better. 

It is of course the young flower-heads of the plant which are 
eaten. When these form, they should be shielded from the light 
by bending or breaking down an inner leaf or two. In some of 
the sorts the leaves naturally curve over the heads, To prevent 
injury to the heads by frost in severe winters, the plants should 
be laid in with their heads sloping towards the north, the soil 
being thrown back so as to cover their stems ; or they may be 
taken up and laid in closely in deep trenches, so that none of the 
lower bare portion of the stem may b^ exposed. Some dry fern 
may also be laid over the tops. The spring varieties are extremely 
valuable, as they come at a season when the finer vegetables are 
scarce. They afford a supply from December to May inclusive. 

Broccoli grouts, the representative of fifth class, are a form 
of recent in^oduction, and consist of flowering sprout springing 
from the axils of the loaves. Tlie purple-leaved variety is a very 
hardy and much-esteemed vegetaUe. « 

Kohl-rabi(BrarjiV4i oleracea var. cendthrapa) is a peculiar variety 
of cabbage in which the stotoi, just above ground, swells into a 
fieshy tumip-like mass. It is much cultivated in certain districts 
as a food for stock, for which purpose the drumhead cabbage and 
the thousand-headed kale are also largely used. Kohl-rabi is 


exceedingly hardy, withstanding both severe frosts and drought 
It is not much grown in English gardens, though when used young 
it forms a good substitute for turnips. The seeds should be sown 
in May and June, and the seedlings sboukl be planted shallowly 
in well-manured ground, 8 or 10 in. apart, in rows 15 in. asunder ; 
and they should be well watered, so as to induce quick growth. 

The varieties of cabbage, like other fresh vegetables, are possessed 
of anti-scorbutic properties ; but unless eaten when very fresh and 
tender they are difficult of digestion, and have a very decid^ 
tendency to produce flatulence. 

Although the varieties reproduce by seed with remarkable con- 
stancy, occasional departures from the types occur, more especially 
among the varieties of spring cabbages, cauliflowers and broccoli. 
The departures, known technically as “rogues," are not as a rule 
sufficiently numerous to materially affect crops grown for domestic 
purposes. Rogues appearing among the stocks of seed-growers, 
however, if allowed to remain, very materially affect tlie cliaracter 
of particular stocks by the dissemination of strange pollen and by 
the admixture of their seed. Great care is exercised by seed-growers, 
with reputations to maintain, to eliminate these from among their 
stock-pkwits before the flowering period is reached. 

Several species of palm, from the fact of yielding large sapid 
central buds which are cooked as vegetables, are known as cabbage- 
palms. The principal of these is Areca oleracea, hut other species, 
.such as the coco-palm, the royal palm (Oreodoxa regia). Arenga 
saochanfera and others yield similar edible leaf-buds. 

CABEIRl, in Greek mythology, a group of minor deities, of 
whose character and worship nothing certain is known. Their 
chief seats of worship were the Islands of Lemnos, Imbros and 
Samothrace, the coast of Troas, Thessalia and Boeotia. The 
name appears to be of Phoenician origin, signifying the “ great ” 
gods, and the Cabeiri seem to have been deities of the sea who 
protected sailors and navigation, as such often identified with 
the Dioscuri, the symbol of their presence being St Elmo’s fire. 
Originally the Cabeiri were two in numl)er, an older identified 
with Hephaestus (or Dionysus), and a younger identified with 
Hermes, who in the Samothracian mysteries was called (!admilus 
or Casmilus. Their cult at an early date was united with that 
of Demeter and Kore, with the result that two pairs of Cabeiri 
appeared, Hephaestus and Demetcr, and Cadmilu.s and Kore. 
According to Mnaseas ^ (quoted by the scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodiusi. 917) they were four in number: — Axieros, Axiokersa, 
Axiokersos, Casmilus. It is there stated that Axieros is Demeter ; 
Axiokersa, Persephone ; Axiokersos, Hades ; and Casmilus, Hermes. 
The substitution of Hades for Hephaestus is due to the fact that 
Hades was regarded as the husl^and of Persephone. Cabeiro, 
who is mentioned in the logographers Acusilaus and Pherecydes 
as the wife of Hephaestus, is identical with Demeter, who indeed 
is expressly called Ka^iLpia in Thebes. Roman antiquarians 
identified the Cabeiri with the three Capitoline deities or with 
the Penates. In Lemnos an annual festival of the Cabeiri was 
held, lasting nine days, during which all the fires were extin- 
guished and fire brought from Delos. From this fact and from 
the statement of Strabo x. p, 473, that the father of the Cabeiri 
was Camillus, a son of Hephaestus, the Cabeiri have been 
thought to be, like the Corybantes, Curetes and Dactyli, demons 
of volcanic fire. But this view is not now generally held. In 
Lemnos they fostered the vine and fruits of the field, and from 
their connexion with Hermes in Samothrace it would also seem 
that they promoted the fruitfulness of cattle. 

By far the most important seat of their worship was Samo- 
thrace. Here, as early as the 5th century B.c., their my.steries, 
possibly under Athenian influence, attracted great attention, 
and initiation was looked upon as a general s^eguard against 
all misfortune. But it was in the period after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great that their cult reached its height. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, Lysimachus and Arsinoe regarded &e Cabeiri with 
especial favour, and initiation was sought, not only by large 
numbers of pil^ms, but by persons of distinction. Initiation 
included also an asylum or refuge within the strong walls of 
Samothrace, for which purpose it was used among others by 
Arsinoe, who, to show her gratitude, afterwards caused a monu- 
ment to be erected there, the ruins of which were explored in 

’ A grammarian of Patrae in Achaea (or Patara in Lycia), pupil 
of Eratosthenes (273-195 b.c.), and author of a periptus and a 
collection of Delphic oracles. 
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XS74 by an Austrian archaeological expedition. In i88d 
interesting details as to the Boeotian cult of the Cabeiri were 
obtained by the excavations of their temple in the n^htourhood 
of Thebes, conducted •by the German archaeologicu institute. 

The two male deities worshipped were Cabeiros and a boy : the 
Cabeiros resembles Dionysus, being represented on yeats as 
lying on a couch, his head surfounded with a garland of ivy, a 
drinking cup in his right hand ; and accompanied by maenads 
and satyrs. The boy is probably his cup-bearer. The Cabeiri 
were held in even greater esteem by the Romans, who regarded 
themselves as descendants of the Trojans, whose ancestor 
Dardanus (himself identified in heroic legend with one of the 
Cal)eiri) came from Samothrace. The identification of the thrw 
Capitoline deities with the Penates, and of these with the 

Cabeiri, tended to increase this feeling. 

See C. A. Lolicck, Aglaopkamus (1829); F. G. Welckcr, Die 
Aeschyli'iche Trilogie und die Kabitenweihe mu Lemnos (1824) ; J* * • 
Hossignol, Les MHaux dans VantiquiU (1863), discusamK the gods 
ol Samothrace (the Dactyh, the Cabeiri. tne Corybantes. the Curetes. 
and the Telchines) as workers in metal, and the religious origin 01 
metallurgy ; O. Rubensohn, Die MystefienheiligtHmer tn 
und Samilhraif (1892): W. H. RoKhet Lex, kon dtr MylMngte 
(s.v. •• Megaioi Thwi ") : L. PreUer. Cfr$uhtscke 
appCTidix) ; and the artieW by F. Lenormant in Darcmberg and 
Saplio, Dtetiaunaire des Anitqutlis. v c *4.- i, 

CABER TOSSING (Gaelic cabar, a pole or beam), a Scottish 
athletic exercise which consists in throwing a section of a trunk 
of a tree, called the “ caber,” in such a manner that it shall turn 
over in the air and faU on the ground with its smal end pointi^ 
in the direction directly opposite to the “ tosser. Tossing the 
caber is usually considered to be a distinctly Scottish sport, 
although “ casting the bar,” an exercise evidently similar in 
character, was popular in England in the i6th century bu 
afterwards died out. The caber is the heavy ^ 

from lO to 20 ft. long. It is often brought upon the fidd hwvier 
than can be thrown and then cut to suit the contestants, although 
sometimes callers of different sires are kept, ea^ contest^t 
taking his choice. The toss is made after a run, the cal^r ^ii^ 
set up perpendicularly with the heavy end up by 
the s^ indicated by the tosser, who sets ^ 

grasps it with both hands, and, as soon as he feels 
balanced, gives the word to the assistants to let go *eir Md. 
He then raises the caber and gets both hw^ undernrath the 
lower end. “ A practised hand, having frwd the ^ 
ground, and got his hands underneath the end, raises it till 
the lower end is nearly on a level with his elbows, then advances 
for several yards, gradually inerwsing his speed till he is ^me- 

limes at a smart run before he gives the toM. Just before do g 

this he allows the caber to leave his shoulder, and m Ae 
top end begins to fall forward, he throws the end he has in his 
hands upwards with all his strength, and, if successful, after the 
heavy end strikes the ground the small end continues iteupw^ 
motion till perpendicular, when it Wk, ojward and Ae cater 
lies in a straight line with the tosser (W. M. Smith), pe 
winner is he who tosses with the test and 

to old Highland traditions, and whose caber falls stiuigh^t 

LlcSin^rcmhim. 1" a style criled te^h- 

American prevails at Caledonian games. In this the object is 
distance alone, the same caber being used by all contestants wd 
the^o^ being measured from the tosser^s foot to the spot where 
tte ^1 ®d”rtkes the ground. This style fa »epud«^ m 
Scotland. Donald Dinnie, bom in 1837 and still a champion in 
wflu the best tosser of modem times. .i j 

®s°cT m Smith. Athletics and Athletic Sports in ScoOand 

'^CABBt'^BWNE (1788-1856), French communist, was b^ 

at DHon the “W'. ^ 

of advocate, without succeeding m it, but ere long became 

* w« PI the persevering apostle of repubhcanism and com- 

notaWe as *e^i^<^ ^ H ^ revolution of 


standings to the chamber of deputies, he wu proiecut^ for his 
bitter criticism of the government, and oUiged to go mto exile 
in England in 1834, where he became an ardent dismle of 
Robert Owen. On the amnesty of 18^ he returned to France, 
and attracted some notice by the publication of a badly written 
and fiercely democratic history of tiie Revolution of 178^ (4 vcis., 
1840), and of a social romance, Voyage en Icarie, in which he set 
forth his peculiar views. These works met witii some succ^ 
among the radical working-men of Paris. Like Owen, he sought 
to reiSizc his ideas in practice, and, pressed as well by hU friends, 
he made arrangements for an experiment in comnuniiw on 
American soil. By negotiations in England favour^ by Owen, 
he purchased a considerable tract of land on the Red 
Texas, and drew up an elaborate scheme for the intmding^ony, 
community of property being the distinctive principle of the 
society. Accordingly in 1848 an expedition of 1500 ** Icamns 
sailed to America ; but unexpectM difficulties arose the 
complaints of the disenchanted settlers soon reached Euro^. 
Cabet, who had remained in France, had more than one judiaal 
investigation to undergo in cons^ucnce, but was honourably 
acquitted. In 1849 he went out in person to America, but on 
his arrival, finding that the Mormons had been expelled from 
their city Nauvoo in Illinois, he transferred his settiement 
thither. There, with the exception of a journey to Franrt, 
where he returned to defend himself successfully before the 
tribunals, he remained, the dictator of his little society. In 
1856, however, he was expelled and died the same year at bt 
Louis. 

See Communism. Also F6Ux Bonnaud. Cabet ei son auvre. apM 
d tous les socialistes (Paris. 1900): J. Prudhommeaux, J carta and 
its Founder. Etienne Cabet (Nlmes, 1907). 

CABIN, a small, roughly built hut or shelter ; the term is 
particularly applied to the thatched mud cottages of the nc^ 
slaves of the southern states of the United States of America, 
or of the poverty-stricken peasantry of Ireland or the croftCT 
districts of Scotland. In a special sense it is used of the smau 
rooms or compartments on board a vessel used for sl^^, 
eating or other accommodation. The word m its earner English 
forms was cabane or cabana and thus seems to be an adaptatoon 
of the French cabane ; the French have token cabme, for the 
room on board a ship, from the English. In French and other 
Romanic languages, in which the word 
cabafia, Portuguese cabana, the origin is usually found in the 
Medieval Latin capanna. Isidore of Seville {Origines, lib. xn^ 
i2> says i—Tugurium (hut) parva casula est, quant fuaufU sm 
custodes vinearum, ad tegimen sen quasi teguntm, pMa 
Capannam vacant, quod unum iantum capiat (see Uu tange, 
Glossarium, s.v. Capanna). Othew den^ve 
crib, manger. Skeat consider* the English word was 
the Welsh caban, rather than from the French, and that the 
orieinal source for all the forms was Celtic. 

CABINET, a word with various applications which may he 
traced to two principal meanings, (i) a small pnv»te 
and (a) an artWe of furniture contoming compartmentt 
of dmwers, shelves, &c. The word a 

and therefore properly means a small hut or shelter. Tni* 
fa now^Be ; the New EngtoA DtOrn^ Vum 
fr^^nard Digges’s Straliotieos (puMiArf with additions Ipr 

his son Thomas in 1579)1“ t^e W^the 

the field very strongly, two or three to a CabbOTet. ^ 

use both of the artide of furniture and of a small 
safe-keeping of a collection of valuable pnn^ 
or othCTobJects, the word fa freqi^tly ^ such a 

tion or to objects fit for such siife-k^uig. The 
iu Rot was given to the collection of i^t* 
artists of the 17th century by order of Lotus XlV. TTieie 
intended to comroejnotate the diW events rf hi* .wgn, and i^ 
to reproduce the painting* and sculptures and 0^ “J 

con^ned in the royal pulacre. I* 

Dlaced under the supcnntendencc of Nicholw oi 

1651-1712), tiie royal librarian. The coBectaon wy ptthj u^ d ” 
1717. The platef arc now in tiic Ixmvre. A cabixiet edltkw 
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of a titemry work is one of somewhat small size^ and bound in such 
a way as would suit a tasteful collection. Ibc term is applied 
also to a size of photograph of a laiger size than the carte de 
visite but smaller than the panel.” The political use of the 
term is derived from the private chamber of the sovereign or 
head of a state in which his advisers met. 

Cabinet in Furniture. — The artificer who constructs furniture 
is still called a cabinet-maker,” although the manufacture of 
cabinets, properly so called, is now a very occasional part of his 
work. Gibinets can be divided into a very laige number of classes 
according to their shape, style, period and country of origin ; but 
their usual characteristic is that they are supported upon a stand, 
and that they contain a series of drawers and pigeon-holes. The 
name is, however, now given to many pieces of furniture for 
the safe-keeping or exhibition of valuable objects, which really 
answer very little to the old conception of a cabinet. The cabinet 
represented an evolution brought about by the necessities of 
convenience, and it appealed to so many tastes and needs that it 
rapidly became universal in the houses of the gentle classes, and 
in great measure took the impress of the peoples who adopted it. 
It would appear to have originated in Italy, probably at the very 
beginning of the i6th century. In its rudimentary form it was 
little more than an oblong box, with or without feet, small enough 
to stand upon a table or chair, filled with drawers and closed with 
doors. In this early form its restricted dimensions permitted of 
its use only for the safeguard of jewels, precious stones and some- 
times money. One of the earliest cabinets of which we have 
mention belonged to Francis 1 . of France, and is described as 
covered with gilt leather, tooled with mauresque work. As the 
Renaissance became general these early forms gave place to larger, 
more elaborate and more architectural efforts, until the cabinet 
became one of the most sumptuous of household adornments. It 
was natural that the countries which were earliest and most deeply 
touched by the Renaissance should excel in the designing of these 
noble and costly pieces of furniture. The cabinets of Italy, 
France and the Netherlands were especially rich and monument^. 
Those of Italy and Flanders are often of great magnificence and of 
real artistic skill, though like all other furniture their style was 
often grievously debased, and their details incongruous and 
bizarre. Flanders and Burgundy were, indeed, their lands of 
adoption, and Antwerp added to its renown as a metrofiolis of art 
by developing consummate skill in their manufacture and adorn- 
ment. The cost and importance of the finer types have ensured 
the preservation of innumerable examples of all but the very 
earliest periods ; and the student never ceases to be impressed by 
the extraordinary variety of the work of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and very often of the i8th also. The basis of the 
cabinet has always been wood, carved, polished or inlaid ; but 
lavish use has been made of ivory, tortoise-shell, and those cut and 
polished precious stones which the Italians coll pietra dura. In 
the great Flemish period of the 1 7th century the doors and drawers 
of cabinets were often painted with classical or mythological 
scenes. Many French and Florentine cabinets were also oalnted. 
In many classes the dxawers and pigeon-holes are end^e^ by 
folding doors, carved orinlaid,and often paintedon the inner tides. 
Perhaps the mos^ ^voorite type during a great part of the i6th I 
and 17 th centurieflR--a type which grew so conunon that it became 
co8mopoUtat>--waa chanictenzed by a conceit which acquired 
astonishi])| popularity* When the folding doors are opened there 
is disdobeain^'&e ceatre of the cabinet a tmy but palatial interior. 
Fl(,K)fQd \ trii alternate squares of ebony and ivory to imitate a 
black Mod white marble pavement, adorned with Corinthian 
oblosi^s or pilasters, and surrounded mirrors, the effect, if 
OOjt^ondiy affected and artificial, is iqm as often exauisite. 
A^o^h winets have been producod i|i England in considerable 
ofid sometimes of very ekgant and graceful form, the 
foreign makecs on the whole produced Ike most elaborate and 
momunental eaoimples. As we hayp said, ItUy and the Nether- 
lan^acquiredespeaddhtinprioiiinffiiikindolwork. In France, 
which 1^ always enjoyed a peouikkr gepius for assimilating modes 
In fumitttit', Flemish cskviots were so greatly im demand that 
Henry IV. determined M cetabliih the industry in his own 


i dominions. He therefore sent French workmen to the Low 
Countries to acquire the art of making cabinets, and especially 
those which were largely constructed of ebony and ivory. Among 
these workmen were Jean Mac^ and Pierre BouUe, a member of a 
family which was destined to acquire something approaching 
immortality. Many of the Flemish cabinets so called, which were 
in such high favour in France and also in Englknd, were really 
armoires consisting of two bodies superimposed, whereas the 
cabinet proper does not reach to the floor. Pillared and fluted, 
with panelled sides, and front elaborately carved with masks and 
human figures, these pieces which were most often in oak were 
exceedingly harmonious and balanced. Long before this, how- 
ever, France had its own school of makers of cabinets, and some 
of their carved work was of the most admirable character. At a 
somewhat later date Andr6 Charles Boulle made many pieces to 
which the name of cabinet has been more or less loosely given. 
They were usually of massive proportions and of extreme 
elaboration of marquetry. The North Italian cabinets, and 
especially those which were made or influenced by the Florentine 
school, were grandiose and often gloomy. Conceived on a palatial 
scale, painted or carved, or incrusted with marble and pietra duray 
they were intended for the adornment of galleries and lofty bare 
apartments where they were not felt to be overpowering. These 
North Italian cabinets were often covered with intarsia or 
marquetry, which by its subdued gaiety retrieved somewhat their 
heavy stateliness of form. It is, however, often difficult to ascribe 
a particular fashion of sh^pe or of workmanship to a given country, 
since the interchange of ideas and the imports of actual pieces 
caused a rapid assimilation which destroyed frontiers. The close 
connexion of centuries between Spain and the Netherlands, for 
instance, led to the production north and south of work that was 
not definitely characteristic of either. Spain, however, was more 
closely influenced than the Low Countries, and contains to this day 
numbers of cabinets which arc not easily to be distinguiKshed from 
the characteristic ebony, ivory and tortoise-shell work of the 
craftsmen whose skill was so rapidly acquired by the emissaries 
of Henry IV. The cabinets of southern Germany were much 
influenced by the models of northern Italy, but retained to a late 
date some of the characteristics of domestic Gothic work such as 
elaborately fashioned wrought iron handles and polished steel 
hinges. Often, indeed, 17th-century South Germany work is a 
curious blend of Flemish and Italian ideas executed in oak and 
Hungarian ash. Such work, however interesting, necessarily 
lacks simplicity and repose. A curious little detail of Flemish and 
Italian, and sometimes of French later 17th-century cabinets, is 
that the interiors of the drawers are often lined with stamped gold 
or silver paper, or marbled ones somewhat similar to the “ end 
papers ” of old books. The great English cabinet-makers of the 
i8th century were very various in their cabinets, which did not 
always answer strictly to their name ; but as a rule they will not 
bear comparison with the native work of the preceding century, 
which was most commonly executed in richly marked walnut, 
frequently enriched with excellent marquetry of woods. Maho- 
gany was the dominating timber in English furniture from the 
accession of George II. almost to the time bf the Napoleonic wars ; 
but many cabinets were made in lacquer or in the bright-hued 
foreign woods which did so much to give lightness and grace to 
the British style. The glass-fronted cabinet for china or glass 
was in high favour in the Georgian period, and for pieces of that 
type, for which massiveness would have been inappropriate, satin 
and tulip woods, and other timbers with a handsome grain taking 
a high polish were much used, (J. P.-B.) 

The Political Cabinet. — Among English political institutions, 
the “ Cabinet ” is a conventional but not a legal term employed 
to describe those members of the privy council who fill the 
highest executive offices in the state, and by their concerted 
policy direct the government, and are responsible for all the 
acts of the crown. The cabinet now always includes the persons 
filling the following offices, who are therefore called “ cabinet 
ministers,” viz. -uie first lord of the treasury, the lord chancellor 
of England, the lord president of the council, the lord privy seal, 
the five secretaries of state, the chancellor of the exchequer 
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and the first lord of the admiralty. The chancdlor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, the postmaster-general, ftc first oommissioner of 
works, the president oj the board of tmde, the chief secretary 
for Ireland, the lord chancellor of Ireland, the president of the 
local government board, the president of the board of agriculture, 
and the president of the board of education, are usually members 
of the cabinet, but not necessarily so. A modem cabinet contains 
from sixteen to twenty members. It used to be said that a 
large cabinet is an evil ; and the increase in its numbers in recmt 
years has often been criticized. But the modem widening of 
the francdiise has tended to give the cabinet the character of an 
executive committee for the pwty in power, no less than that of 
the prinie minister’s consultative committee, and to make such 
a committee representative it is necessary to include the holders 
of all the more important offices in the administration, who are 
generally selected ^ the influential politicians of the party 
rather than for special aptitude in the work of the departments. 

The word “ cabinet,” or “ cabinet council,” was originally 
employed as a term of reproach. Thus Lord Bacon says, in his 
essay Of Counsel (xx.), ‘‘ The doctrine of Italy and practice of 
France, in some kings' times, hath introduced cabinet councUs 
— a remedy worse than the disease ” ; and, again, “ As for 
cabinet councils, it may be their motto Plenus rimarum sum'* 
Lord Clarendon — after stating that, in 1640, when the great 
Council of Peers was convened by the king at York, the burden 
of affairs rested principally on liud, Strafford and Cottington, 
with five or six others added to them on account of their official 
position and ability — adds, ” These persons made up the com- 
mittee of state, which was reproachfully after called the Juncto, 
and enviously then in court the Cabinet Council.** And in the 
Second Remonstrance in January 1642, parliament complained 
“ of the managing of the great affairs of the realm in Cabinet 
Councils by men unknown and not publicly trusted.” But 
this use of the term, though historically curious, has in truth 
nothing in common with the modern application of it. It meant, 
at that lime, tl>c employment of a select body of favourites by 
the king, who were supposed to possess a larger share of his 
confidence than the privy council at large. Under the Tudors, 
at least from the later years of Henry VIII. and under the 
Stuarts, the privy council was the council of state or government. 
During the Commonwealth it assumed that name. 

The Cabinet Council, properly so called, dates from the reign 
of William TIT. and from the year 1693, for it was not until 
some years after the Revolution that the king discovered and 
adopted the two fundamental principles of a constitutional 
executive government, namely, that a ministry should consist 
of statesmen holding the same jwlitical principles and identified 
with each other : and, secondly, that the ministry should stand 
upon a parliamentary basis, that is, that it must command and 
retain the majority of votes in the legislature. It was long before 
these principles were thoroughly worked out and understood, 
and the perfection to which they have been brought in modem 
times is the result of time, experietice and in part of accident. 
But the result is that the cabinet council for the time being 
is the government of Great Britain ; that all the powers vested 
in the sovereign (with one or two exceptions) are practically 
exercised by the members of this body ; that all the members 
of the cabinet are jointly and severally responsible for all its 
measures, for if differences of opinion arise their existence is 
unknown as long as the cabinet lasts— when publicly mani- 
fested the cabinet is at an end ; and lastly, that the cabinet, 
being responsible to the sovereign for the conduct of executive 
business, is also collectively responsible to parliament both for 
its executive conduct and for its legislative measures, the same 
men being as members of the cabinet the servants of the crown, 
and as members of parliament and leaders of the majority 
responsible to those who support them by their votes and may 
challenge in debate every ^one of their actions. In this latter 
sense the cabinet ha.s sometimes been described as a standing 
committee ol both Houses of Pariiament. 

One of the consequences of the close connexion of the cabinet 
with the legislature is that it is desirable to divide the strength 


of ^ ministry between the two Houses of Parliament Pitt’s 
cabinet of 1783 consisted of himself in the House of Commons 
and seven peers. But so aristocratic a government would now 
be impracticable. In Gladstone’s cabinet of 1868, eight, and 
afterwards nine, ministers were in the House of Commons axid 
six in House of Lords. Great efforts were made tp strengthen 
^e ministerial bench in the Commons, and a new principle was 
introduced, that the representatives of what are called ^ spend- 
ing departments — that is, the secretary of state for war and the 
first lord of the admiralty — should, if possible, be members of 
the House which votes the supplies. Disraeli fi)dowed this 
precedent but it has since been disregarded. In Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s cabinet formed in 1905, six ministers were in the 
House of Lords and thirteen in the House of Commons. - 

Cabinets are usually convoked by a summons addressed to 
“ His Majesty’s confidential servants •’ by the prime minister ; 
and the ordinary place of meeting is either at the official residence 
of the first lord of the treasury in Downing Street or at the 
foreign office, but they may be held anywhere. No secretary or 
other officer is present at the deliberations of this council. No 
official record is kept of its proceedings, and it is even considered 
a breach of ministerial confidence to keep a private record of 
what passed in the cabinet, inasmuch as such memoranda may 
fall into other hands. But on some important occasions, as is 
known from the Memoirs of Lord Sidmouth, the Correspondence 
of Earl Grey with King William IV., and from Sir Robert Peel’s 
Memoirs, published by permission of Queen Victoria, cabinet 
minutes are drawn up and submitted to the sovereign, as the 
most formal manner m which the advice of the ministry can be 
tendered to the crown and placed upon record. (See also Sir 
Algernon West's HecoUections, 1899.) More commonly, it is tlM 
duty of the prime minister to lay ^e collective opinion of his 
colleagues before the sovereign, and take his pleasure on public 
measures and appointments. The sovereign never presides at a 
cabinet ; and at tlie meetings of the privy council, where 
sovereign does preside, the business is purely formal. It Iws 
been laid down by some writers as a principle of the British 
constitution that the sovereign is never present at a discussion 
between the advisers of the crown ; and this is, no doubt, 
an established fact and practice. But like many other 
political usages of Great Britain, it originated in a happy 
accident. , 

King William and Queen Anne always presided at weekly 
cabinet councils. But when the Hanoverian princes ascended 
the throne, they knew no English, and were barely able to 
converse at all with their ministers ; for George I. or George 11 . 
to take part in, or even to listen to, a debate in council was 
impossible. When George III. mounted the throne the practice 
of the independent deliberations of the cabinet was well estab- 
lished, and it has never been departed from. 

Upj)n the resignation or dissolution of a ministry, the sovereign 
exercises the undoubted prerogative of selecting the person wno 
may be thought by him most fit to form a new cabinet. In 
several instances the statesmen selected by the crown have found 
themselves unable to accomplish the task confided to them. 
But in more favourable cases tne minister chosen for this supreme 
office l>y the crown has the power of distributing all the pditical 
offices of the government as may seem best to himself, subject 
oiUy to the ultimate approval of the sovereign. The prime 
minister is therefore in reality the author and constructor of the 
cabinet ; he holds it together ; and in the event of his retirement, 
from whatever cause, l^e cabinet is really dissolved, even though 
its members are again united under another head. 

Authoritibb. — Sir W. Anson, Law and Cuitom of Ike Contietuiiem 
(1896) ; W. Bagehot. The Er^lish Constitution ; M. T. BUnvelt, 
The Development of Cabinet Government in England (New York, 
1902); £. Boutmy, fhe Enetisk ConsHtuHon (trans.^. M. Sadsn, 
1891); A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of EnafaMf (1908), 
part i. ; A. V. Dicey. Law of the Coneiitution (1904) ; w T. Bnudiie 
May, Constitutional Histoiy of England (1863-1805):. Halhna, 
Constitutkmal HiUory of England ; W. E. Hearn. TU ifomnment 
of England (1807) ; S. Low, The Governance of EngUM (ttoa) : 
w. Srebbs, Constitutional History of England ) Hoanls Taylor, 
Origin and Growth of the English ConeHtuHon (Boston. 1889-1900) | 
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A. Todd, Parliaminfary Govsmmwt in England (1867-1869) ; much 
valuabli* infonnation will also be found m auch works as W. E. 
GUdstone’s Gleanings ; the third earl of Malmesbury’s Memoirs of 
an ex Minister (1884-1885) ; Greville'a Memoirs ; Sir A. West's 
Recollections, 1832-1886 (1889). &c. 

CABINET NOIR, the name given in France to the office where 
the letters of suspected persons were opened and read by public 
officials before being forwarded to their destination. This practice 
had been in vogue since the establishment of posts, and was 
frequently used by the ministers of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. ; 
but it was not until the reign of Louis XV. that a separate office 
for this purpose was created. This was called the cabinet du 
secret des pastes, or more popularly the cabinet noir. Although 
declaimed against at the time of the Revolution, it was used 
both by the revolutionary leaders and by Napoleon. The cabinet 
mir ha.s now disappeared, but the right to opien letters in cases 
of emergency appears still to be retained by the French govern- 
ment ; and a similar right is occasionally exercised in England 
under the direction of a secretary of state, and, indeed, in all 
civilized countries. In England this power was frequently 
employed during the 18th centur}' and was confirmed by the 
Post Office Act of 1837 ; its most notorious use being, perhaps, 
the opening of Mazzini’s letters in 1844. 

CABLE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1844- ) American 

author, was bom in New Orleans, Louisiana, on the 12th of 
October 1844. At the age of fourteen he entered a mercantile 
establishment as a clerk ; joined the Confederate army (4th 
Mississippi Cavalry) at the age of nineteen ; at the close of the 
war engaged in civil engineering, and in newspaper work in 
New Orleans ; and first became known in literature by sketches 
and stories of old French- American life in that city. These were 
first published in Scribner's Monthly, and were collected in hook 
form in 1879, under the title of Old Creole Days. The character- 
istics of the series — of which the novelette Madame Delphine 
(1881) is virtually a part — are neatness of touch, sympathetic 
accuracy of description of people and places, and a constant 
combination of gentle pathos with quiet humour. These shorter 
tales were followed by the novels The Grandissimes (1880), 
Dr Sevier (1883) and Bonaventnre (1888), of which the first 
dealt with Creole life in Louisiana a hundred years ago, while 
the second was related to the period of the Civil War of 1861- 
65. Dr Sevier, on the whole, is to l>e accounted Cable’s master- 
piece, its character of Narcisse combining nearly all the qualities 
which have given him his place in American literature as an 
artist and a social chronicler. In this, as in nearly all of his 
stories, he makes much use of the soft French-English dialect 
of Louisiana. He does not confine himself to New Orleans, 
laying many of his scenes, as in the short story Belles Demoiselles 
Plantation, in the marshy lowlands towards the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Cable was the leader in the noteworthy literary 
movement which has influenced nearly all southern writers since 
the war of 1861— a movement of which the chief importance 
lay in the determination to portray local scenes, characters 
and historical episodes with accuracy instead of merely iosiagina- 
tive romanticism, and to interest readers by fidelity and sympathy 
in the portrayal of things well known to the authors. Other 
writings by Cablt^ have dealt with various problems of race 
and politics in the louthern states during and after the “ recon- 
struction period following the Civil War j while in The Creoles 
of Louisiana (1884) he presented a hisrtory of that folk from the 
time of its appearance as a social and mttitary factor. His dis- 
pasii^te treatment of his theme in thfe volume and its pre- 
cUaftNIph ^ave increasing offence to sensitive Creoles and their 
^^pathisers, and in 1886 Cable amoved to Northampton, 
V Sittsachusetts. At one time he edited a magazine in North- 
ampton, and afterwards conducted tfce monthly Cuftent Litera- 
ture, publislv'd in New York. His Collected Works were published 
m a uniform issue in 5 vols. (New York, 18^). Among his later 
volumes are The Cavalief Bylm HUl (1902), and 

Kincatd^s Battery (1908). 

CABLE (from Late Lat. a halter, from capere, to take 

hold of), a large rop4 or chain, used generally with alups, but 
often employed fof o^r purposes ; the term ** cable ” is also 


used by analogy in minor varieties of similar engineering or other 
attachments, and in the case of electric cables ” for the sub- 
marine wires (see Telegraph) by whic;^ telegraphic messages 
are transmitted.^ 

The cable by which a ship rides at her anchor is now made of 
iron ; prior to 1811 only hempen cables were supplied to ships 
of the British navy, a first-rate’s complement on the East Indian 
station being eleven ; the largest was 25 in. (equal to 2 in. iron 
cable) and weighed 6 tons. In 1811, iron cables were supplied 
to stationary ships ; their superiority over hempen ones was 
manifest, as they were less liable to foul or to be cut by rocks, 
or to be injured by enemy’s shot. Iron cables are also handier 
and cleaner, an offensive (^our being exhaled from dirty hempen 
cables, when unbent and stowed inboard. The first patent for 
iron cables was by Phillip White in 1634 ; twisted links were 
suggested in 1813 by Captain Brown (who afterwards, in con- 
junction with Brown, Lenox & Co., planned the Brighton chain 
pier in 1823) ; and studs were introduced in 1816. Hempen cables 
are not now supplied to ships, having been superseded by steel 
wire hawsers. The length of a hempen cable is loi fathoms, 
and a cable’s length, as a standard of measurement, usually 
placed on charts, is assumed to be 100 fathoms or 600 ft. The 
sizes, number and lengths of cables supplied to ships of the 
British navy are given in the official publication, the Ship's 
Establishment ; cables for merchant ships are regulated by 
Lloyd’s, and are tested according to the Anchors and Chain 
Cables Act 1899. 

In manufacturing chain cables, the bars are cut to the required 
length of link, at an angle for forming the welds and, after 
heating, are bent by machinery to the form of a link and welded 
by smiths, each link being inserted in the previous one before 
welding. Cables of less than ij in. are welded at the crown, there 
not being sufficient room for a side weld ; experience has shown 
that the latter method is preferable and it is employed in making 
larger sized cables. In 1898 steel studs were introduced instead 
of cast iron ones, the latter having a tendency to work loose, but 
the practice is not universal. After testing, the licensed tester 
must place on every five fathoms of cable a distinctive mark which 
also indicates the testing establishments ; the stamp or die 
employed must be approved by the Board of Trade. The iron 
used in the construction, also the testing, of mooring chains 
and cables for the London Trinity House Corporation are subject 
to more stringent regulations. 

Cables for the British navy and mercantile marine are supplied 
in 12 J fathom and 15 fathom lengths respectively, connected 
together by “joining shackles,” D (fig. 1). Each length is 



Fig. 1. — Stud-link Chain. 

“ marked ” by pieces of iron wire being twisted round the studs 
of the links ; the wire is placed on the first studs on each side 
of the first shackle, on the second studs on each side of the 
second shackle, and so on ; thus the number of lengths of cable 
out is clearly indicated. For instance, if the wire is on the sixth 

' The word “ cable " is a various reading for “ camel " in the 
Biblical phrase, “it is ea.sier for a camel to go through tl» eye 
of a ne^le ’* of Matt. xix. 24, Mark x. 25 and Luke xviii. 25, 
mentioned as earlv as Cyril of Alexandria (5th cent.) ; and It was 
adopted by Sir tohn Cheke and other 16th-century and later 
English vmters. The reading tcituKvt for K64iaiKtn is found in several 
late cursive MSS. Cheyne, in the Ency. Biblica, ascribes it to a 
non • Semitic scribe, and regards as correct (See under 

Camel.) 
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studs on each side of the shackle, it indicates that six lengths 
or 75 fathoms of cable are out. In joining the lengths together, 
the round end of the shackle is placed towards the anchor. The 
end links of each length ^.C.) are made without studs, in order to 
take the shackle ; but as studs increase the strength of a link, in 
a studless or open link the iron is of greater diameter. The next 
links (B.B.) have to be enlarged, in order to take the increased 
size of the links C.C In the joining shackle (D), the pin is oval, 
its greater diameter being in the direction of the strain. The 
pin of a shackle which attaches the cable to the anchor (called 
an ‘‘ anchor shackle,” to distinguish it from a joining shackle) 
project and is secured by a forelock ; but since any projection 
in a joining shackle would be liable to be injured when the cable 
is running out or When passing around a capstan, the pins are 
made as shown at D, and are secured by a small pin d. This 
small pin is kept from comii^ out by being made a little short, 
and lead pellets are driven in at either end to fill up the holes 
in the shackle, which are made with a groove, so that as the pellets 
are driven in they expand or dovetail, keeping the small pin 
in its place.^ 

The cables are stowed in chain lockers, the inboard ends being 
secured by a “ slip ” (in tlie mercantile marine the cable is often 
shackled or lashed to the kelson) ; the slip prevents the cable’s 
inner end from passing overboard, and also enables the cable 
to be ” slipped,” or let go, in case of necessity. In the British 
navy, swivel pieces are fitted in the first and last lengths of cable, 
to avoid and, if required, to take out turns in a cable, caused by 
a ship swinging round when at anchor. With a ship moored 
with two anchors, the cables are secured to a mooring swivel 
(fig. 2), which prevents a “ foul hawse,” i,e. the cables being 
entwined round each other. When mooring, unmooring, and as 
may be necessary, cables are temporarily secured by “ slips ” 



shackled to eye or ring bolts in the deck (see Anchor). The cable 
is hove up by either a capstan or windlass (see Capstan) actuated 
by steam, electricity or manual power. Ships in the British 
navy usually ride by the compressor, the cable holder being used 
for checking the cable running out. When a ship has been given 
the necessary cable, the cable holder is eased up and the com- 
pressor “ bowsed to ” ; in a heavy sea, a turn, or if necessary 
two turns, arc Uken round the “ bitts,” a strong iron structure 
placed between the hawscand navel (‘*deck ”) pipes. A single turn 
of cable is often taken round the bitts when anchoring in deep 
water. Small vessels of the mercantile marine ride by turns 
around the windlass ; in lai|[er or more modem vessels fitted 
with a steam windlass, the friction brakes take the strain, aided 
when requned hv the bitts, compressor or controller in bad 
weather. (J.w.D.) 

CABLE HOULDIlfG, in architecture, the term given to a 
convex moulding carved in imitation of a rope or cord, and used 
to de(^te the mouldings of the Romanesque style in England, 

< The dimetiiians marked in the figure are those for i-io. chains, 
and so many diameters of the iron of the common links ; 

thus forming a scale for all sizes. 


Fiance and Spain. The word cabling ” by itself indicates a 
convex circular moulding sunk in the concave fluting of a classic 
column, and rismg about one-third of the height of the shaft 
CABOCHE, SIMON. Simon Leooustellier, caUed aboche,’’ 
a skinner of die Paris Boudierie, pla]^ an important part in the 
Parisian riots of 14x5. He had relations with John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy, since 141 1, and was prominent in the seditious 
disturbances which broke out in April and May, foUowing on the 
ttats of February 1413. In April he stirred the people to the 
point of revolt, and was among the first to enter the hotel of the 
dauphin. When tlie butchers had made themselves masters of 
Pans, Caboche became bailiff (huisster d'annss) S|k1 warden of 
the bridge of Charenton. Upon the publication of the gr^t 
ordinance of May 26th, he used all his efforts to prevent concilia^ 
tion between the Burgundimis and the Armugnacs. After the 
fall of the Cabochien party on the 4tb of August he fled to 
Burgundy in order to escape from royal justice. Doubtless he 
returned to Paris in 1418 with the Burgundians. 

See Colville, Las Cabochiens ei Vordonnai%c$ de 141 ^ (Paris, t386). 

CABOT, GEORGE (1751-1823), American political leader, was 
born in Salem, Massachusetts, on the x6th of December 1751. 
He studied at Harvard from 1766 to 1768, when he went to sea 
as a cabin boy. He gradually became a ship-owner and a suc- 
cessful merchant, retiring from business in 1794. Throughout 
his life he was much interested in politics, and though his tempera- 
mental indolence and his aversion for public life often prevented 
his accepting office, he exercised as a contributor, to the press and 
through his friendships, a powerful political influence, especially 
in New England. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1779-1780, of the state senate in 
1782-1783, of the convention which in 1788 ratified for Massa- 
chusetts the Federal Constitution, and from 1791 to 1796 of the 
United States Senate, in which, besides serving on various 
important committees, he became recognized as an authority on 
economic and commercial matters. Among the bills introduced 
b>' him in the Senate was the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. Upon 
the establishment of the navy department in 1798, he was 
appointed and confirmed as its secretary, but he never ^rformed 
the duties of the office, and was soon replaced by Benjamin 
Stodderl (1751-1813), actually though not nominally the first 
secretary of the department. In 1814-1815 Cabot was the pre- 
sident of the Hartford Convention, and as such was then and 
afterwards acrimoniously attacked by the Republicans through- 
out the country. He died in Boston on the 18th of April 1823. 
In politics he was a staunch Federalist, and with Fisher Ames, 
Timothy Pickering and Theophilus Parsons (all of whom lived in 
Essex county, Massachusetts) was classed as a member of the 
“ Essex Junto,”— a wing of the party and not a formal organiza- 
tion. A fervent advocate of a strong centralized government, 
he did much to secure the ratification by Massachusetts of the 
Federal Constitution, and after the overturn of the Federalist 
the Republican party, he wrote (1840) : ” We arc democratic 
altogether, and 1 hold democrai^ in its natural operation to be 
a government of the worst.” 

See Henry Cabot Lodge’s Lt'/e and Letters of George Cabot (Boston, 
J877)- 

CABOT, JOHN [Giovanni Caboto] (1450-1498), Italian 
navigator and discoverer of North America, was bom in Genoa, 
but in 1461 went to live in Venice, of which he became a natural- 
ized citizen in 1476. Dusing one of his trading voyages to the 
eastern Mediterranean, Cabot paid a visit to Mecca, then the 
gratest mart in the world for the exclude of the goods of the 
East for those of the West, On inquiring whence came the 
spices, perfumes, silks and precious stones bartered there in great 
quantities, Cabot learned that they were brought by cara^ 
from the north-eastern parts of farther Asia. Being versed m a 
knowledge of the sphere, it occurred to him that^it would liie 
shorter and quicker to bri^ these goods to Europe straij^t 
across the western ocean. Iwt of aU, however, a wa^. wem 
have to be found across this ocean from Europe tq 1 ^. ItiU 
of this idea, Cabot, about the year X4&(, removed w|tlt fkii f^y 
to London. . His plans were m course of time ma^ Imown to 
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the leading merchanta of Bristol, from which port an extensive 
trade was carried on already with Iceland It was decided that 
an attempt should be made to reach the island of Brazil or that 
of the Seven Cities, placed on medieval maps to the west of 
Ireland, and that these should form the first halting-places on 
the route to Asia by the west. , 

To find these islands vessels were despatched from Bnstol 
during several years, but all in vain. No land of any sort could 
be seen. Affairs were in this state when in the summer of 1493 
news reached England that another Genoese, Christopher 
(!oIumbus, had set sail westward from Spain and had reached the 
Indies. Cabot and his friends at once determined to forgo 
further search for the islands and to push straight on to Asia. 
With this end in view application was made to the king for formal 
letters patent, which were not issued until March 5, 1496. By 
these Henry VII. granted to his ** well-beloved John Cabot, 
citizen of Venice, to Lewis, Sebastian and Santius,^ sonnes of the 
said John, full and free authority, leave and power upon theyr 
own proper costs and charges, to seeke out, discover and finde 
whatsoever isles, countries, regions or provinces of the heathen 
and infidels, which before this time have been unknown to all 
Christians.” Merchandise from the countries visited was to be 
entered at Bristol free of duty, but one-fifth of the net gains was 
to go to the king. 

Armed with these powers Cabot set sail from Bristol on 
Tuesday, the 2nd of May 1497, on board a ship called the 
” Mathew ” manned by eighteen men. Rounding Ireland they 
headed first north and then west. During several weeks they 
were forced by variable winds to keep an irregular course, 
although steadily towards the west. At length, after being 
fifty-two days at sea, at five o'clock on Saturday morning, June 
24, they reached the northern extremity of Cape Breton Island. 
The royal banner was unfurled, and in solemn form Cabot took 
pc^ession of the country in the name of King Flenry VIL The 
soil being found fertile and the climate temperate, Cabot was 
convinced he had reached the north-eastern coast of Asia, 
whence came the silks and precious stones he had seen at Mecca. 
Cape North was named Cape Discovery, and as the day was 
the festival of St John the Baptist, St Paul Island, which lies 
opposite, was called the island of St John. 

Having taken on board wood and water, preparations were 
made to return home as quickly as possible. Sailing north, 
Cabot named Cape R&y, St George’s Qipe, and christened St 
Pierre and Miquelon, which then with Langley formed three 
separate islands, the Trinity group. Hereabout they met great 
schools of cod, quantities of which were caught by the sailors 
merely by lowering baskets into the water. Qipe Race, the last 
land seen, was named England’s Cape. 

The return voyage was made without difficulty, since the 
revailing winds in the North Atlantic are westerly, and on 
unday, the 6th of August, the “Mathew” dropped anchor 
once more in Bristol harbour. Cabot hastened to Court, and on 
Thursday the 10th of August received from the king £10 for 
having ” found the new isle.” Cabot reported that 700 I^ucs 
beyond Ireland he had reached the country of the Grand Khan. 
Although both silk and brazil-wood could be obtained there, he 
intended on his next voyage to follow the coast southward as far 
as Cipangu or Japan, then placed near the equator. Once 
Cipangu had bwn r^ched London would become a plater 
centre for spices tfiari Alexandria. Henry VII. was delighted, 
and besides granting Cabot a pension of £20 premised him m the 
spring a fleet of ten ships with which to sail to Cipangu. 

B >f February 1498, fresh letters patent were issued, 
t was empowered to “ take at his pleasure VI. 
jcs and theym convey andlede to the londe and 
nde by the seid Tdin.” ’ Henry VII. himself also 
uderable sums of money to.,various members of 
. As success aHtemed assured, it was expected the 
be high. 

ng Cabot Lisbon and Seville, to secure 

men wh^:hA|IWned along the AfHcan coast with 
^ Nothing furtieir U known oi Lewis and Santins. 


Cam and Diaz or to the Indies with Columbus. At Lisbon he 
met a certain Jofio Fernandes, called Bavrador, who about the 
year 1492 appears to have made his way from Iceland to Green- 
land. ^bot, on learning from Fernandes that part of Asia, as 
they supposed Greenland to be, lay so near Iceland, determined 
to return by way of this country. On reaching Bristol he laid 
his plans accordirgly. Early in May the 'expedition, which 
consisted of two ships and 300 men, left Bristol. Several vessels 
in the habit of trading to Iceland accompanied them. Off 
Ireland a storm forced one of these to return, but the rest of the 
fleet proceeded on its way along the parallel of 58^ Each day 
the ships were carried northward by the Gulf Stream. Early in 
June Cabot reached the east coast of Greenland, and as Fernandes 
was the first who had told him of this country he named it the 
Labrador’s Land. 

In the hope of finding a passage Cabot proceeded northward 
along the coast. As he advanced, the cold became more intense 
and the icebergs thicker and laiger. It was also noticed that the 
land trended eastward. As a result on the nth of June in 
latitude 67° 30' the crews mutinied and refused to proceed 
farther in that direction. Cabot had no alternative but to put 
his ships about and look for a passage towards the south. 
Rounding Cape Farewell he explored the southern coast of 
Greenland and then made his way a certain distance up the 
west coast. Here again his progress was checked by icebergs, 
whereupon a course was set towards the west. Grassing Davis 
Strait Cabot reached our modem Baffin Land in 66°. Judging 
this to be the Asiatic mainland, he set off southward in search 
of Cipangu. South of Hudson Strait a little bartering was done 
with the Indians, hut these could offer nothing in exchange but 
furs. Our strait of Belle Isle was mistaken for an ordinary bay, 
and Newfoundland was regarded by Cabot as the main shore 
itself. Rounding Cape Race he visited once more the r^ion 
explored in the previous .summer, and then proceeded to follow 
the coast of our Nova Scotia and New England in search of 
Cipangu. He made his way as far south as the thirty-eighth 
parallel, when the absence of all signs of eastern civilization 
and the low state of his stores forced him to abandon all hope of 
reaching Cipangu on this voyage. Accordingly the ships were 
put about and a course set for England, where they arrived safely 
late in the autumn of 1498. Not long after his return John Cabot 
died. 

His son, Sebastian Cabot (1476-1557),*^ not independently 
heard of until May 1512, when he was paid twenty shillings 
“ for making a carde of Gascoigne and Guyenne,” whither he 
accompanied the English army sent that year ^ Henry VIII. 
to aid his father-in-law Ferdinand of Aragon against the French. 
Since Ferdinand and his daughter Joanna were contemplating 
the despatch of an expedition from Santander to explore New- 
foundland, Sebastian was questioned about this cojist by the 
king’s councillors. As a result Ferdinand summoned him in 
September 1 512 to Logrono. and on the 30th of October appointed 
hin a captain in the navy at a salary of 50,000 maravedis a 
year. A letter was also written to the Spanish ambas^dor in 
England to help Cabot and his family fo return to Spain, with 
the result that in March 1514 he was again back at Court dis- 
cussing with Ferdinand the proposed expedition to Newfound- 
land. Preparations were made for him to set sail in March 
1516 ; but the death of the king in January of that year put an 
end to the undertaking. His services were retained by Charles 
V., and on the 5th of February 1518 Cabot was named Pilot 
Major and official examiner of pilots. 

In the winter of 1520-1521 Sebastian Cabot returned to England 

• The dates arc conjectural. Richard Eden {Decades of ike Newt 
Worlde, i. 255) says Sebastian told him that when four years old 
he was taken by his father to Venice, and returned to England 

after certeyne yeares : wherby he was thought to have bin bom 
in Venice " ; Stow (Annals, under year 1498) styles “ Sebastian 
Caboto, a Genoas sonne. borne in Bristow." Galvanp and Herrera 
also give England the honour of his nativity. See also Nicholls. 
Utmarkable Life of Sthasdinn C«d>ot (1869). a eulogistic account, witii 
which may be contrasted Henry Harrisse's John Cabot and his son 
Sei>asfian (1896). 
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and while there was offered by Wolsey the command of five 
vess^ whicli Henry VIII, intended to despatch to Newfoundland. 
Being reproached hy a fellow Venetian with having done nothii^ 
for his own coun^, Cabot refused, and on reaching Spain 
entered into secret n^otiations with the Council of Ten at Venice. 

It was agreed that as soon as an opportunity offered Cabot 
should come to Venice and lay his plans before the Signiory. 

The conference of Badajoz to6k up his time in 1524, and on the 
4th of March 1525 he was appointed commander of an expedition 
fitted out at Seville “ to discover the Moluccas, Tarsis, Ophir, 
Cipango and C^athay.** 

The three vessels set sail in April, and by June were off the 
coast of Brazil and on their way to the Straits of Magellan. Near 
the La Plata river Cabot found three Spaniards who had formed 
part of Dc Solis’s expedition of 1515. These men gave such 
glowing accounts of the riches of the country watered by this 
that Cabot was at length induced, partly by their descriptions and 
in part by the casting away of his flag-ship, to forgo the search 
for Tarsis and Ophir and to enter the La Plata, which w^rewhed 
in February 1527. All the way up the Parana Cabot found the 
Indians friendly, but those on the Par^uay proved so hostile 
that the attempt to reach the mountains, where the gold and 
silver were procured, had to be given up. On reachii^ Senile in 
August isw, Cabot was condemned to four years banishment 
to Oran in Africa, but in June 1533 he was once more reinstated 
in his former post of Pilot Major, which he continued to fill 
until he again removed to England. 

As early as 1538 Cabot tried to obtain employment under 
Henry VIIL, and it is possible he was the Sevillian pilot who was 
brought to London by the king in 1541- Soon after the accession 
of Edward VI., however, his friends induced the Privy Council 
to advance money for his removal to England, ^d on toe 
5 th of January 1549 the king granted him a pension of £166, 
Its. 4d. On Charles V. objecting to this proceeding, the Pnvy 
Council, on the 2rst of April 1550, made answer that since 
“ Cabot of himself refused to go either into Spayrie or to the 
emperour, no reason or cquitie woldc that he shulde be forced 
o 7 compeiled to go agaa^st his will.” A fresh aPP»caUon ‘o 
Queen Mary on the 9th of September 1553 likewise proved of no 

'"'"on the 26th of June 1 550 Caliot received £200 " of *e 

kinges Maje.sties rewarde,” but it is not clear whether 
for his services in putting down the privileges of the German 
Merchants of the Steelyard or for foo^^ing the com^ rf 
Merchant Adventurers incorporated on the i8th of Decm^ 

I e e I Of this company tibot was made governor for hf e. Three 
ships were sent out in May 1553 to search for a passage to the 
East by the north-east. Two of the vessels were caught m the 
ice new Arzina and the crews frozen to death. Chancellor s 
vessel alone reached the White Sea, “R*"" 

wav overland to Moscow. He returned to England in the suinmw 
..f is54 and was the means of openii^ up a vej considerable trade 

with Russia. Vessels were again despatch^ to Russia in 1555 

andiSlfi. On the departure of the ‘‘Searchthnft in May 1556, 

“ the good old gentleman Master Cabot gave to the ^r most 
iiKsral alms wishing them to pray for the good fortune and 
SSrJrsuSrf the-Sea,aft-; and then at ^ sign 
of th^Christopher, he and his friends banque^ and ^e Aem 
toat were in the lUpany good cheer ; and for v?ry w th*t ^ 
had to see the towardness of our intended di^veiy.he “Jer^ 
Sito Ae^ce himself among the ^t of the young and tasW 

Smnany.” On the arrival of King Philip II. m E^land Catot s 

stopped on the 26th of May 

renewed The date of Cabot’s death has not been 

Itbsupposedthathediedwithintheyear. 

SeeG P Winriilp. Cabot «" nSf 

tke^CmJrs of^ Oatott (London. 1900) : rod H. P- 
vSy 2 jSrtawOa»t.toNoithAmancaandGr^^ (H*P bIT 
HiWirtome X. pp. 485-593 (P«“. ' 903 ). (H. P- W 

CABOTAOB, the French te™ Jot 
nilotaae. It is orobably derived from eaM, a smaH boat, wtn 
SSfL Mi^^bot inay be connected ; the conjecture that 


the word comes from roJo, the Spanish for rope, and meatia 
“ sailing from cape to cape,** has little foundatm. 

OABRA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Cordw ; 
s8 m. S.E. by S. ol Cordova, on the Jaen-MAlaga radway. Pop. 
(igoo) 13.127. Cabra is built in a fertile valley between the 
kerra dc Cabra and the Sierra de Montilla, whi<^ together form 
the watershed between the rivers Cabra and Guadajo*. ™ 
town was for several centuries an episcopal sec. Its ch^ 
buildings are the cathedral, originally a mosque, wd the ruined 
castle, which is the chief amons; many interesting relics of 
rule. The neighbouring fielos of clay afford material m the 
manufacture of bricks and pottery ; coarse cloth is woven m m 
town : and there is a considerable trade in farm produc^ tai^ 
is the Roman Baebro or Aegabfo, It was ddivered w 
Moors by Ferdinand 111 . of Castile in 1240, and wtmsted to the 
Order of Calatrava ; in 1331 it was recaptur^ by the Moorish kina 
of Granada ; but in the following century it was finally reunited 

to Christian Spain. . ^ 1 

CABRERA, RAMON (1806-1877), Carlist general, wm bom at 
Tortosa, province of Tarragona, Spain, on the 27th of pccember 
1806. As his family had in their gift two chaplaincies, young 
Cabrera was sent to the seminary of Tortosa, i^ere he made 
himself conspicuous as an unruly pupil, ever mixed up in aisturb- 
ances and careless in his studies. After he had taken minor ordew, 
the bishop refused to ordain him as a pnest, telling mm IMt the 
Church was not his vocation, and that everything m him showed 
that he ought to be a soldier. Cabrera followed 
took part m Carlist conspiracies on the death of Ferdinand y 11. 
The authorities exiled him and he absconded to Morelia to 30m 
the forces of the pretender Don Carlos. In a very short time he 
rose by sheer daring, fanaticism and ferocity to the front rank 
among the Carlist chiefs who led the bands of Don Carlos m 
Catalonia, Aragon and Valencia. 

successful, and he was many times wounded in the brilliant %hti 
in which he again and again defeated the gener^ 

Isabella. He sullied his victories by acts of cruelty, shooting 
prisoners of war whose lives he had promised to spare and not 
respecting the lives and property of non^xmibatants. T^ quem s 
gcnVrals seized his mother as a hostage, whereupon Cabrera shot 
several mayors and officers. General Nogueras unfortunately 
“3 rather of Cabrera to.be .hot, and Ortot^ 
then started upon a policy of repnroU io mwciles. t**®* 
nicknamed him “The Tiger of the Maexfraigo. I* 
to say that he shot iiio prisoners of war, loo officer* and many 
civiliMS, including Ae wives of four leading 
his mother. When Marshal Espartero >nduced the J 

norA-westem provinces, with Maroto at Aeir 
accordance wiA the Conven^ of Vergya, whi di 
recognition of Ae rank and titles of looo Carlwt 
held out in Central Spain for nearly a year. Marshal* Espa^ 
and O’Donnell, with Ae bulk of the Isabeltoo «nn«es, had to 
conduct a long and bloody campaign agamst (^brem brtore ^ 
succeeded in driving him into French tmtory m ^ly x8^. TM 
government of Louis Philippe kept him m a fortrw ^ 
roonAs and then allowed him to go to 
quarrelled wiA the pretender, disapj^vmg of to abdication to 
favour of the count of Montemolin. In 1848 Cabrm roapj^ 
in Ae mountains of Catalonia at the h^ rf Carlist ba^. Th« 

were soon dispersed and he agam fled to France. After ttolart 

effort he did not take a vhry active part m Ae propaganda^ 
subsequent risings of the Carlists, who, however, wntmu^ to 

constothim. He took offence when new not a few of ^ 

quondam regular oflkers, became ^ advisers 
Don Carlos in the war which lasted more <w less from 187^187®. 
Indeed, hi* long residence in Engtod, to * 2 , .i, 5 « 

Richards, and ha prolonged absence from Spam had muA 

1875 Cabrera sprang upon Don Carlos a manifesto m vroch ho 
ctllld upon tl^^erents of the oretender 

and submit to the restond monardiy of Atoh^ 
the son of QucBa Isabella, who recognized the rank m 
general and the tide of count of Mmlfe conferred oa CahremPy 
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the first pretender. Only a very few insignificant Carlists followed 
Cabrera's example, and Don Carlos issued a proclamation declar- 
ing him a traitor and depriving him of all his honours and titles. 
Cabrera, who was ever afterwards regarded with contempt and 
execration by the Carlists, died in London on the 24th of May 
1877. He did not receive much attention from the majority of 
his fellow-countrymen, who commonly .said that his disloyalty to 
his old cause had proved more harmful to him than beneficial to 
the new state of things. A pension which had been granted to his 
widow was renounced by her in 1899 in aid of the Spanish treasury 
after the loss of the colonies. (A. E. H.) 

CACOINI, OIUUO (i558“I6i 5 ?), Italian musical composer, 
also known as Giulio Romano, but to be distinguished from the 
painter of that name, was born at Rome about 1558, and in 1578 
entered the service of the grand duke of Tuscany at Florence. He j 
collaborated with J. Peri in the early attempts at musical drama i 
which were the ancestors of modern opera (Dafne, 1594, and 
Euridiee, 1600), oroduced at Florence by the circle of musicians 
and amateurs which met at the houses of G. Bardi and Corsi. 
He also published in 1601 Le move musiche^ a collection of songs 
which is of great importance in the history of singing as well as 
in that of the transition period of musical composition. He 
was a lyric composer rather than a dramatist like Peri, and the 
genuine beauty of his works make them acceptable even at the 
present day. 

cAoeres, a province of western Spain, formed in 1833 of 
districts taken from Estremadura, and bounded on the N. by 
Salamanca and Avila, E. by Toledo, S. by Badajoz, and W. by 
Portugal. Pop. (1900) 362,164 ; area, 7667 sq. m, CAceres is 
the largest of Spanish province.s, after Badajoz, and one of line 
most thinly peopled, although the number of its inhabitants 
steadily increases. Except for the mountainous north, where the 
Sierra de Gata and the Sierra de Grades mark respectively the 
boundaries of Salamanca and Avila, and in the south-east, where 
there are several lower range.s, almost the entire surface Is flat or 
undulating, with wide tracts of moorland and thin pasture. There 
is little forest and many districts .suffer from drought. The whole 
province, except the extreme south, belongs to the basin of the 
river Tagus, which flows from east to west through the central 
districts, and is joined by several tributaries, notably the Alagon 
and Tietar, from the north, and the Salor and Almonte from the 
south. The climate is temperate except in .summer, when hot east 
winds prevail. Fair quantities of grain and olives are raised, Init 
as a stock-breeding province Cdceres ranks second only to 
Badajoz. In 1900 its flocks and herds numbered more than 
1,000,000 head. It is fumed for its sheep and pigs, and exports 
wool, hams and the red sausages called embutidos. Its mineral 
resources are comparatively insignificant. The total number of 
mines at work in 1903 was only nine ; their output consisted 
of phosphates, with a small amount of zinc and tin. Brandy, 
leather and cork goods, and coarse woollen stuffs are manu- 
factured in many of the towns, but the backwardness of education, 
the lack of good roads, and the general poverty retard the de- 
velopment of commerce. The more northerly of the two Madrid 
Lisbon railways enters the province on the east ; passes south of 
Plasencia, where it is joined by the railway from Salamanca, on 
the north ; and reaches the Portuguese frontier at Valencia de 
Alcintara. This line is supplemented by a branch from Arroyo 
to the city of Cicercs, aad thence southwards to M6rida in 
Badajoz. Here it meets the railways froni Seville and Cordova. 
The principal towns of (Aceres ore CAceres (pop. 1900, 16,933) I 
Alc&ntara (3248^, famous for its Roman bridge ; Plasencia (8208); 
Trujillo (19,512), and Valencia de AlcAntara (9417). These are 
described in separate articles. Arroyo, or Arroyo del Puerco 
(7^)> ^ ftn important agricultural market. (Sm also Estre- 

MAXIUSA.) 

OACBRES; the ccqsital of the Spanish ^irovince of (Aceres, 
^bout so m. S. of the river Tagus, on the (Aceres-Mdrida railway, 
and on a branch line whic^ meets the more northerly of the 
two Madrid-Lisbon raiiwaye at Arroyo, 10 m. W. Pop. (i^) 
CAoeres occupies a conspicuous eminetu^ oo a low ridge 
running east and west. At the highest point rises the lofty tower 
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of San Mateo, a fine Gothic church, which overlooks the old town 
with its ancient palaces and massive walls, gateways and towers* 
Many of the palaces, notably those of the provincial legislature^ 
the dukes of Abrantes, and the counts^of la Torre, are good 
examples of medieval domestic architecture. The monastery 
and college of the Jesuits, formerly one of the finest in Spain, has 
been secularized and converted into a hospital. In the modem 
town, built on lower ground beyond the walls, are the law courts, 
town-hall, schools and the palace of the bishops of C6ria (pop. 
3124), a town on the river Alagon. The industries of Cdceres 
include the manufacture of cork and leather goods, pottery and 
cloth. There is also a large trade in grain, oil, live-stock and 
phosphates from the neighbouring mines. The name of Cdceres 
is probably an adaptation of Los Alcdzares, from the Moorish 
Alcdzar, a tower or castle ; but it is frequently connected with 
the neighbouring Casira Caecilia and Castra Servilia, two Roman 
camps on the M6rida-Salamanca road. The town is of Roman 
origin and probably stands on the site of Norha Caesarina. 
Several Roman inscriptions, statues and other remains have 
been discovered. 

CAOHAR, or Kacuar, a district of British India, in the 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It occupies the upper 
basin of the Surma or Barak river, and is bounded on three sides 
by lofty hills. Its area is 3769 sq. m. It is divided naturally 
between the plain and hills. The scenery Ls beautiful, the hills 
rising generally steeply and being clothed with forests, while the 
plain is relieved of monotony by small isolated undulations and 
by its rich vegetation. The Surma is the chief river, and its 
principal tributaries from the north are the Jiri and Jatinga, and 
from the south the Sonai and Daleswari. The climate is ex- 
tremely moist. Several extensive fens, notably that of Chatla, 
which becomes lakes in time of flood, arc cliaractcristic of the 
plain. This is alluvial and bears heavy crops of rice, next to 
which in importance is tea. The industiy^ connected with the 
latter crop employs large numbers of the population ; manu- 
facturing industries are otherwise slight. The As.sani -Bengal 
railway serves the district, including the capital town of Silchar. 
The population of the district in 1901 was 455,593, and showed 
a large increase, owing in great part to immigration from the 
adjacent district of Sylhet. The plain is the most thickly 
populated part of the district ; in the North Cachar Hills the 
population is sparse. About 66 % of the population are Hindus 
and 29% Mahommedans. There are three administrative sub- 
divisioas of the district ; Silcliar, Hailakandi and North Cachar. 
The district takes name from its former rulers of the Kachari 
tribe, of whom the first to settle here did so early in the iSth 
centurj', after being driven out of the Assam valley in 1536, and 
from the North Cachar Hills in 1706, by the Ahoms. Abcnit the 
close of the i8th century the Burmans threatened to expel the 
Kachari raja and annex his territory; the British, however, 
intervened to prevent this, and on the death of the last raja 
without heir in 1830 they obtained the territory' under treaty. 
A separate principality which had been established in tlie North 
Cachar Hills earlier in the century by a servant of the raja, and 
had been subsequently recogniz^ as auch, was taken over by 
the British in 1854 owing to the misconduct of its rulers. The 
southern part of the district was raided several times in the 19th 
century by the turbulent tribe of Lushais. 

OACHOEIRA, an important inland town of Bahia, Brazil, on 
the Faraguassu river, about 48 m. from S&o Salvador, with which 
it is connected by river-boats. Pop. (1890) of the city, 12,607 ; 
of the municipality, 48,352. The Bahia Central railway starts 
from this point and extends S. of W. to Machado Portella, 161 m., 
and N. to Feira de Santa Anna, 28 m. Although badly situated 
on the lower levels of the river (52 ft. above sea-level) and subject 
to destructive floods, Cachoeira is one of the most thriving 
commercial and industrial centres in the state. It exports sugar 
and tobacco and is noted for its cigar and cotton factories. 

CACTUS. This word, applied in the form of .xiCxm by the 
ancient Greeks to some prickly plant, was adopted by Linnaeus 
os the name of a group of curious succulent or fleshy-stemmed 
plants, most of them prickly and leafless, some of which produce 
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beautiful flowers, and ^e now so popular in our gardens that the 
name become familiar. As applied by Linnaeus, the name 
Cacius IS almost conterminous with what is now regarded as the 
natural order CactaceAe, which embraces several modem genera. 
It IS one of the few Linnacan generic terms whi^ have been 
entirely set aside by the names adopted for the modem divkions 
of the group. 

The (fart? may be described in general terms as plants having 
a woody axis, overlaid with thick masses of cellular tissue formii^ 
the fleshy stems. These are extremely vanous in character and 
form, being globiwe, cylindrical, columnar or flattened into leafy 
expansions or thick joint-like divisions, the surface l)eing either 
ribbed like a melon, or developed into nipple-like protuberances, 
or variously ^ular, but in the greater number of the species 
furnished copiously with tufts of homy spines, some of which are 
exceedingly keen and powerful. These tufts show the position 
of buds, of which, however, comparatively few are developed. 
The stems are in most cases leafless, using the term in a popular 
sense ; the leaves, if present at all, being generally reduced to 
minute scales. In one genus, however, Peireskia, the stems are 
less succulent, and the leaves, though rather fleshy, arc developed 
in the usual form. The flowers are frequently large and shotvy, 
and are generally attractive from their high colouring. In one 
group, represented by Cereus, they consist of a tube, more or less 
elongated, on the outer surface of which, towards the base, are 
developed small and at first inconspicuous scales, which gradually 


Fig. 1. —Prickly Pear {Opantia xmlgaris). 

1 , t lower rechicecl ; 2, same in vertical section ; 3, flattened 
branch nnich reduced ; 4, horizontal plan of arrangement of flower. 

increast! in size upwards, and at length become crowded, numer- 
ous and petaloid, forming a funnel-shaped blossom, the beauty 
of which is much enhanced by the multitude of conspicuous 
stamens which with the pistil occupy the centre. In another 
group, represented by Qpuntia (fig. i), the flowers are rotate, 
that is to say, the long tube is replaced by a very short one. At 
the base of the tube, in lx)th groups, the ovary becomes developed 
into a fle.shy (often edible) fruit, that produced by the Opuntia 
being known as the prickly pear or Indian fig. 

The principal modem genera are grouped the differences 
in the flower -tube just explained. Those with long -tubed 
flowers comprise the genera Mehcactus, MammiUcaia, Eefutuh 
cactus^ Cermsy PHocmuSy EehinopsiSy Phylloctuifts, EptphyUtm, 
&c. ; while those with short-tubed flowers are RkipsaliSy Opuntia^ 
Peireskiay and one or two of minor importance. Cadaceae 
belong almost entirely to the New World ; but some of the 
Opuntias have been so long distributed over certain parts of 
Europe, especially on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
volcanic soU of Italy, that they appear in some places to have 
taken possession of the soil, and to be distii^uished with difficulty 
from the aboriginal vegetation. The habitats which they aff^ 
are the hot, dry regions of tropical America, the aridity of which 
they are enalM to withstand in consequence of the thickness of 
their ridn and the paucity of evapoiating ixircs or stomato with 
which tlH^ are furnished,-— these oondidons not penOitting the 
moisture they contain to be carried ofl too rapidly ; the ^tidc 
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fleshy stems and branches contain a store of water* The succu- 
lent fruits are not only edible but agreeable, and in fevers are 
freely administered as a cooling drinl^ The Spanish Americans 
plant the Opunrias around their houses, where they serve as 
unpenetrable fences. 

Mblocactus, the genus of mclon-tbistb or TurkVeap cactuses, 
contains, according to a recent estimate, about 90 species, which 
inhabit chiefly the West Indies. Mexico and Brasil, a lew extending 
into New Granada. The typical species. M, comtnuftts, forms a 
succulent mass of roundish or ovate form, from i ft. to a ft. high, the 
surface divided into numerous furrows like the ribs of a melon, with 
projecting angles, which are set with a regular scries of stellated 
spines— each bundle consisting of about five largeit^ spines, accom- 
panied by smaller but sharj) bristles— and the tip of the plant being 
surmounted by a cylindrical crown 3 to 5 in. high, composed of 
reddish-brown, needle-like bristles, closely packed with cottony 
wool. At the summit of this crown the small roHy-|flnk flowers 
are produced, half protruding from the mass of wool, and those are 
succeeded by small red berries. These strange plants usually grow 
in rocky pl^cs with little or no earth to support them ; and it 
is said that in limes of drought the cattle retort to them to allay 
their thirst, first ripping tliem up with Uieir horns and tearing 
off the outer skm. and then devounng tlm moist succulent parts. 
The fruit, which has an agreeably acid flavour, is frequently eaten 
in the West Indies. The Sielocacti are distinguished by tlie distinct 
cephalium or crown which U'ars the flowers, 

Mammillaria. I'his genus, which comprises nearly 300 species, 
mostly Mexican, with a few Brazilian and West Indian, is called 
nipple cactus, and consists of gloV>ular or cylindncal succulent plants, 
whose surface instead of Ixjing cut up into ridges with alternate 
furrows, as in Melix:at.tus, is broken up into teat-like cylindri^ or 
angular tulH^rcles. spirally arranged, and terminating in a radiating 
tuft of spines which spring from a little woolly cushion. The flowers 
issue from between the mammillae, towards the upper part of the 
stem, often disposed in a zone just Ix'low the apex, ana are either 
purple, rose-pink, white or yellow, and of moderate size. The spines 
are variously coloured, white and yellow tmts predominating, and 
from the symmetrical arrangement of the areolae or tufts of spines 
they are very pretty objects, and are hence frequently kejit in 
drawing-room plant cases. They grow freely in a cool greenhouse. 

Echinocactus (fig. 2) is the name gi\'en to the genus bearing the 
popular name of hedgeliog cactus, It comprises some aoo species, 
distributed from the south-west United States to Brazil and Chile. 
They have the fleshy stem.s characteristic of the order, these being 
either gloliose, oblong or cylin- 
drical, and cither riblied as in 
Melocacfus, or broken up into 
distinct tubercles, and most ol 
them armed with still sharp 
pines, set in little woolly cushions 
occupying the place of’ the buds. 

The flowers, produced near the 
apex of the plant, are generally 
large and showy, yellow and rose 
licing the prevailing colours. They 
are succeeded by succulent fruits, 
which are cxscrted.and frequently 
scaly or spiny, m which respects 
this genus differs lx)th from Jl/rto- 
cactus and Mammillaria, which 
have the fruits immersed and 
smooth. One of the most interest- 
ing species is the /:. ingens, of 
I which some very large plants 
have been from time to time im- 
ported. These large plants have 
from 40 to 50 ridges, on which 
the buds and clusters of spines 
are sunk at intervals, the aggre- 
gate number of the spines having 
been in some cases computed at 
upwards of 50,000 on a single Pio. 2. — Echinoeaeim much re- 
plant. These spines are tiled by duced; the flowers are several 

the Mexicans as toothpicks. The inches in diameter, 

plants are slow growers and must 

have plenty of sun heat ; they require sandy loam with a mixture 
of sand ana bricks finely broken and must be kept dry in winter. 

CxRBUS. — This group bears the common name of torch thistle. 
It comprises about too species, largely Mexican but scattered 
through South America and the West Indlies. The stems are colum- 
nar or elongated, some of the latter creeping on the ground or 
dimbtng op the trunks of trees. ixMting as they grow,* C. 
the laij^eet and most striking species of the genus, is a native of 
hot. and. desert regions of New Mexico, growing there in rooky 
valleys and on mountain sides, where the tm stems with their erect 
bnmdbes have |he appearance of telegraph poles. The stems grow 
to a height of from 50 ft. to 60 ft, iad have a diameter Of ftmttt It. 
to 2 ft., often nnbranched. but sometimes furnftkad with branches 
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which grow out at right angles from the main stem, and then curve 
upwards and continue their growth parallel to it ; these stems have 
irom twelve to twenty ribs, on which at intervals of about an inch 
are the buds with their thick yellow cushions, from which mue five 
or six large and numerous smaller spines. The fruits of this plant, 
which are green oval botiies from 2 to 3 in. lung, contain a crinwon 
pulp from which the Pimos and Papagos Indians prepare an excellent 
preserve ; and they also use the rijx? fruit as an article of food, 

f athering it by means of a forked stick attached to a long pole. 

he ^reuses include .some of our most interesting and beautiful 
hothouse plants. In the allied genus Echinacefeus, with 25 to 30 
species in North and South America, the stems are short, branched 
or simple, divided into few or many ridges all armed with sharp, 
formidable spines. li. pectinatus produces a puiplish fruit resem- 
bling a gooseberry, which is very good eating : and the fleshy part 
of the stem itself, which is called cabeza del viego by the Mexicans. 
IS eaten by them as a vegetable after removing the spines. 

Pii.ocEKEL’s, the old man cactus, forms a small genus with tallisb 
erect, fleshy, angulate stems, on which, with the tufts of spines, are 
developed nairdike bodies, which, thoiigli rather coarse, war some 
resemblance to the hoary locks of an old man. The plants are 
nearly allied to Cereus, diflering chiefly in the floriferous portion 
developing these longer and more attenuated hair-like spines, which 
surround the bast* of the flowers and form a dense woolly head or 
cephalium. The most familiar species is P. senilis, a Mexican plant, 
which though seldom seen more than a foot or two in height in 
greenhouses, reaches from 20 ft. to 30 ft. in its native country. 

EcHiNoi'sis is another small group of species, separated by some 
authors from Cereus. They are dwarf, riblx-cl, glolxise or cylin- 
drical plants ; and the flowers, which are produced from the side 
instead of the apex of the stem, are large, and in some cases very 
beautiful, Iwing remarkable for the length of the tube, which is 
more or le.ss covered with bristly hairs. They are natives of Brazil, 
Bolivia and ('hiie, 

I*HYi.LocA(THs (tig. 3). thc Ix^af Cactus family, consists of about 
a dozen species, found in Central and tropical South America. 



Fig. 3. — Branch of PkvUocactus much reduced ; 
tne flowers arc 6 in. or more in diameter. 

They difier from all the forms already noticed in being shrubby and 
epiphytal in habit, and in having the branches compressed and 
(mated so as to resemble thick fleslw leaves, with a strong median 
axis and rounded woody base. The margins of these leaf-like 
branches are more or less crenately notched, the notches represent- 
ing buds, as do the spine-clusters in tllb spiny genera ; and from 
these orenatures the large showy flowers are produced. As garden 
plants the Pkylhcacti are amongst tlie most omamental of the whole 
family, being of cosy culture, free blooming and remarkably showy, 
the emour of the flowers ranging from rich crimson, through rose- 
pink to creamy white. Cuttings strike readily in spring before 
growth has commenced ; they should be potted in 5-in. or 4-m. pots, 
well drained, in loamy soil made \ery porous by the admixture of 
finely broken coocks and sand, and piacM in a temperature of 60” ; 
when these tfota are filled with roots they are to be shifted into 
larger ones, but overpotting must be avoided. During the eummer 
th^ need ooasidecabie heat, all the Mght poasible and plenty of air. 1 
in winter a tempemtsre of 4^;^ or 50*^ will be suificient and they 
must be kept toSemUy dry at the roof. By the ipriog they may f 
have larger pofea it required and ahould be k^t in a hot and fairly 
mofoteimd shnospkm : and by the e nd of Jun e, when they have 


made new growth, they may be turned out under a south wall in the 
full sun, water being given only as required. In autumn they are 
to be returned to a cool house and wintered in a dry stove. The 
turning of them outd<x>rs to ripen their growth is the surest way to 
obtain flowers, but they do not take on a free blooming habit until 
they have attained some age. I'hey are often called Epiphyllmiy 
which name is, however, properly restricted to the group next to be 
mentioned. 

Epiphvllum. — This name is now restricted *to two or three* dwarf 
branching Brazilian epiphytal plants of extreme beauty, which 
agree with Phyllocactus in having the branches dilated into the form 
of fleshy leaves, but differ in having them divided into short truncate 
leaf-like portions, which are articulated, that is to say, provided with 
a joint by which they separate spontaneously; the margins are 
crenate or dentate, and the flowers, which are large and showy, 
magenta or crimson, appear at thc apex of the terminal joints. In 
£. iruncatum thc flowers have a very different aspect from that of 
other Cacti, from the mouth of the tube being oblique and the seg- 
ments all reflexed at the tip. The short separate pieces of which 
these plants are made up grow out of each other, so that the branches 
be said to resemble leaves joined together endwise. 

l^iPSALis, a genus of about 50 tropic^ species, mainly in Central 
and South America, but a few in tropical Africa and Madagascar. 
It is a very heterogeneous group, being fleshy-stemmed with a woody 
axis, the branches being angular, winged, flattened or cyhndrical, 
and the flowers small, s&rt-tube<J, succeeded by small, round, pea- 
shaped berries. Rhipsalis Cassytha, when seen laden with its white 
berries, bears some resemblance to a branch of mistletoe. All the 
species arc epiphytal in habit. 

Opuntia, the prickly pear, or Indian fig cactus, is a large typical 
group, comprising some 150 species, found in North America, the 
West Indies, and warmer parts of South America, extending as far 
as Chile. In aspect they are very distinct from any of the other 
groups. They are fleshy shrubs, with rounded, woody stems, and 
numerous succulent branches, composed in most of thc sjiecies of 
separate joints or parts, which are much compressed, often elliptic 
or sulxirbicular, dotted over in spiral lines with small, fleshy, caducous 
leaves, in the axils of which are placed the areoles or tufts of barbed 
or hooked spines of two forms. The flowers are mostly yellow or 
reddish -yellow’, and are succeeded by pear-shaped or egg-shaped 
Iruits, having a broad scar at the top, furnished on their soft, fleshy 
rind with tufts of small spines. The sweet, juicy fruits of 0 . vulgar is 
and 0 . Tuna arc much eaten under the name of prickly pears, and 
are greatly esteemed for their ccxiHng properties. Both these speev 
are extensively cultivated for their fruit in Southern Eurojie, th<’ 
Canaries and northern Africa ; and the fruits are not unfrcqucntly 
to be seen in Co vent Garden Market and in the shops of the loading 
iruitercra of the metropolis. 0. vulgaris is hardy in the soutli of 
Finland. 

The cochineal insect is nurtured on a species of Opuntia (O. 
cocc-ineUifera), separated by some authors under the name of Nopalra, 
and sometimes also on O. Tuna. T’lanlations of the nopal and the 
tuna, which are called nopaleries, are e.stablished for the purpose ol 
rearing this insect, thc Coccus Cacti, and these often contain as man 3* 
as 50,000 plants. The females are placed on thc plants about August, 
and in four months the first crop of cochineal is gathered, two more 
being produced in the course of thc year. Tlic native country of the 
insect is Mexico, and it is there more or less cultivated ; Inil the 
greater part of our supply comes from New Granada and the Canary 
Islands. 

PElRESKiA ACULEATA, OF Barbadoes gooselx*^, thc Cactus 
peireshia of Linnaeus, differs from the rest in having woody stems 
and leaf-liearing branches, thc leaves being .somewhat fleshy, lint 
otherwise of the ordinary laminate character. The flowers are 
subpan iciilate, white or yellowish. This species is frequently usefi 
as a stock on which to graft other Cacti, There are about a’ dozen 
species known of this genus, mainly Mexican. 


CADALSO VAZQUEZ* JOSfi (i74i-'i782), Spanish author, 
was born at Caciiz on the 8th of October 1741. Before com- 
pleting his twentieth year he had travelled through Italy, 
Germany, England, France and Portugal, and had studied the 
literatures of these countries. On his return to Spain he entered 
the army and rose to the rank of colonel. He was killed at thc 
siege of Gibraltar, on the 27th of February 1782. His first 
published work was a rhymed tragedy, Dan Sancho Garcia, 
Conde de Castilla {lyyi). In the following year he puh^Ushed his 
Erudites d la Videta, a prose satire on superficial knowledge, 
wUch was very successful. In 1773 appeared a volume of 
miscellaneous poems, Odes de mi juvmUud, and after lus death 
^ere was found among his HSS4 a series of fictitious letters 
in the style of LeUrcs Pmanes; these were issued in 
1795 under fhe title of Cartas mamtecas. A good edition of 
bis works appeared at Madrid, in j vols., This is supple- 
mented hy the Dinas tnidiias (Paris, 1894) published by il, 
Fotddi^Ddbosc. 
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CADAMOSTO (or Ca Da Mosto), ALVI8B (1432-1477), a 
Venetian explorer, navigator and writer, celebrated for his 
voyages in the Portuguese service to West Africa. In 1454 he 
sailed from Venice forflanders, and, being detained by contrary 
winds off Cape St Vincent, was enlisted by Prince Henry the 
Navigator among his explorers, and given command of an ex- 
pedition which sailed (22nd of March 1455) the south. Visit- 
ing the Madeira group and the Canary Islands (of both which he 
gives an elaborate account, especially concerned with European 
colonization and native customs), and coasting the West Sahara 
(whose tribes, trade and trade-routes he likewise describes in 
detail), he arrived at the Senegal, whose lower course had already, 
as he tells us, been explored by the Portuguese 60 m. up. The 
negro lands and tribes south of the Senegal, and especially the 
country and people of Budomel, a friendly chief reigning about 
50 m. beyond the river, are next treated with equal wealth of 
interesting detail, and Cadamosto thence proceeded towards 
the Gambia, which he ascended some distance (here also examin- 
ing races, manners and customs with minute attention), but 
found the natives extremely hostile, and so returned direct to 
Portugal. Cadamosto expressly refers to the chart he kept 
of this voyage. At the mouth of the Gambia he records an 
observation of the “ Southern C'hariot ” (Southern Cross). 
Next year (1456) he went out again under the patronage of Prince 
Henry. Doubling Qpe Blanco he was driven out to sea by con- 
trary winds, and thus made the first known discovery of the 
Cape Verde Islands. Having explored Boavista and Santiago, 
and found them uninhabited, he returned to the African mainland, 
and pushed on to the Gambia, Rio Grande and Geba. Returning 
thence to Portugal, he seems to Irnve remained there till 1463, 
when he reappeared at Venice. He died in 1477. 

Besides the accounts of his two voyages, Cadamosto left a narra- 
tive ot Pedro de Cintra’s explorations in 1461 (or 1462) to Sierre 
Leone and beyond Cape Mesurado to El Mina and the Gold CoOvSt ; 
all these relations first appeared in iiie 1507 Vicenza Collection 
of Voyages and Travels (the Paesi fuwafnente retrovati et nom numdo 
da Alherico Vespuiio Fhrentino) ; they have frequently since been 
reprinted and translated {e,g. Ital. text in 1508, 1512, 1519, i«i, 
1550 (Ramusio), drc. ; Lat. version, Itinerarium Portugallensium, 
&c., 1508, 1532 (Grynaeus), &c. ; Fr. Sensuyt te nouveau monde, 
&c., 1516, 1521 ; German, Newe unhekante Landte, &c., 1508). See 
also C, Schefer, Fetation des voyages . . . de Ca’ da Mosto (1895) I 
R. H. Major, Heftrythe Navigator (i8f>8), pp. 246-287 ; C, R. i^azley. 
Henry the Navigator (1895), pp. 261-288 ; Yule OXdYvam, Discovery 
of the Cape Verde Islands (1892), esp. pp. 4-15. 

It may be noted that Antonio llso di Mare (Antoniolto Ususmaris), 
the Genoese, wrote his famous letter of the i2lh of December 1455 
(purporting to record a meeting with the last surviving descendant 
of the Genoese-Indian expedition of 1291, at or near the Gambia), 
after accompanying Cadamosto to W<!st Africa ; see Bcazley, 
Dawn of Modern Geography (1892). iii. 416-418. 

CADASTRE (a French word from the Late Lat. capitastrum, 
a register of the poll-tax), a register of the real property of a 
country, with details of the area, the owners and the value. 
A “ cadastral survey ” is properly, therefore, one which gives such 
information as the Domesday Book, but the term is sometimes 
used loosely of the Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom 
(i 2500), which is on sufficiently large a scale to give the area 
of every field or piece of ground. 

CADDIS-FLY and CADDIS-WORM, the name given to insects 
with a superficial resemblance to moths, sometimes referred to 
the Neuroptera, sometimes to a special order, the Trichoptera, 
in allusion to the hairy clothing of the body and wings. Apart 
from rids feature the Trichoptera also differ from riic typical 
Neuroptera in the rriatively simple, mostly longitudinal neurarion 
of the wings, the absence or ol^olescence of the mandibles and 
the semi-^ustellate nature of the rest of the mouth-parts. 
Although caddis-fiies are sometimes referred to several fam^es, 
the differences between the groups are of no great importance. 
Hence the insects may more conveniently be regarded as oon^ 
stituting the single family Phry^dnmdae, The larvae knowm 
as caddis-worms are aquatic, mature femaki lay riidr 
^s in the water, and the newly-hatched larvae provide them- 
selves with cases made of various particles such as grains of sand, 
pieces of wood or leaves stuck together with silk i^ted ftoA 
the salivary glands of the insect. These cases differ greariy 
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in stnicture and shape. Those of PAyrganea consist of bits 
of twigs or leaves cut to a suitable length and laid ride by ride in 
a long spirally-coiled band, forming the wall of a subcyltndrical 
cavity. The cavity of the tube of HHieopsyche, composed of 
grains of sand, is itself spiral^ coiled, so that the case exactly 
resembles a small snail-shell in shape. One species of 
phU^ uses small but entire leaves; another, the she^of the poiui- 
smul Plan&rbis ; another, pieces of stick arranged tiansvoraely 
with reference to the long axis of the tube. To admit of the 
free inflow and outflow of currents of water necessary for respira- 
tion, which is effected by means of filamentous abdominal 
tracheal gills, the two ends of the tube are open, Sometimes riic 
cases are fix^, hut more often portable. In the latter cose the 
larva crawls about the bottom of the water or up t|)e stems of 
plants, wirii its thickly -chitinized head and legs protruding 
from the larger orifice, while it maintains a secure hold of the 
silk lining of the tube by means of a pair of strong hooks at the 
posterior end of its soft defenceless abdomen. Their food appears 
for the most part to be of a vegetable nature. Some species, 
however, are alleged to be carnivorous, and a North American 
form of the genus Hydropsyche is said to spin around the mouth 
of its burrow a silken net for the capture of small animal organisms 
living in the water. Before passing into the pupal stage, the 
larva partially closes the orifice of the tube with silk or pieces 
of stone loosely spun together and pervious to water. Through 
this temporary protection the active pupa, which closely re- 
sembles the mature insect, subsequently bites a way by means 
of its strong mandibles, and rising to the surface of the water 
(^sts the pupal integument and becomes sexually adult. 

The above sketch may be regarded as descriptive of the life- 
history of a great majority of species of caddis-fiies. It is only 
necessaiy here to mention one anomalous form, Enoieyla pusilla, 
in which the mature female is wingless and the larva is terrestrial, 
living in moss or decayed leaves. 

Caddis-fiies are umVersally distributed. Geologically they arc 
known to date back to the Ofigoccne period, and wings l)eneved 
to be referable to them have l^n found in Liasric Jurassic 
beds. (R, L P.) 

CADDO, a confederacy of North American Indian tribes 
which gave its name to the Caddoan stock, represented in the 
south by the Caddos, Wichita and Kichai, and in the north by the 
Pawnee and Arikaia tribes. The Caddos^ now reduced to some 
500, settled in western Oklahoma, formerly ranged over the 
Red River (Louisiana) country, in what is now Arkansas, northern 
Texas and Oklahoma. The native name of the confederacy 
is Hasinai, corrupted by the French into Asinais and Cenis. 
The Caddoan tribes were mostly agricultural and sedentary, 
and to-day they are distinguished by their industry and in- 
telligence. 

Siee Handbook of American Indians (Washington. 1907). 

CADE, JOHN (d. 1450), commonly called Jack Cadb, Ei^lish 
rebel and leader of the rising of 1450, was probably an Jruhman 
by birth, but the details of his early life are very scanty. He 
seems to have resided for a time in Sussex, to have fled from the 
country after committing a murder, and to have served in the 
French wars. Returning to England, he settled in Kent under 
the name of Aylmer and married a la^ of good position. When 
the men of Kent rose in rebellion in May 1450, they were led by 
a man who took the name of Mortimet, and who hu Rectify 
been regarded as identidal with Cade. Mr James Gairdner, 
however, considers it probable that Cade did not take command 
of the rebels until after the skumish at Sevenoaks on the xSth 
of June. At all events, it was Cade inko led the msuigenti from 
Biadcheath to Southwark, and under him they made Chrir way 
into London on the 3rd M July. A part of the pofxdaoe wis 
doubtless favourable to the rebels, but the opposing pasty 
gain^ strength wl^ Code and hu men began^to phrndef. 
Having secor^ the executioa of Jimea Fiesiiies, Baron Say and 
Sele, and of WiOiam Qowmer, riieriff of Kent, Cade and bk 
foliowers retired to Southwaik, and on the 5rii of Jufy, altei^va 
fierce straggle bn Leodon Bri^^ the csttsens pnventod Htw 
from re-entenng riie city. Gade then met riie efahno^, John 
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Kemp, archbishop of York, and William of Waynflete, bishop 
of Winchester, and terms of peace were arranged. Pardons 
were drawn up, that for the leader being in the name of Mortimer. 
Cade, however, retained some of his men, and at this time, or 
a day or two earlier, broke open the prisons in Southwark and 
released the prisoners, many of whom joined his band. Having 
collected some booty, he went to Rochester, nmde a futile 
attempt to capture Queenborough castle, and then quarrelled 
with his followers over some plunder. On the loth of July a 
proclamation was issued against him in the name of Cade, and a 
reward was offered for his apprehension. Escapir^ into Sussex 
he was captured at Heathfield on the 12th. During the scuffle 
he had been se^^erely wounded, and on the day of his capture he 
died in the cart which was conveying him to Ixtndon. The body 
was afterwards bchcaderl and quartered, and in 1451 Cade was 
attainted. 

S<*t‘ Robert Faby.ui 7 'Af Xew Chtoniiks of England and J'rancc. 
edited by H. Ellis (London, 1811) ; William of Worcester. Annalcs 
rerum Anelicarum, edited by J. Steveason (London. 1864); An 
English Chfoniile of the Reigns of Richard IE, Henry IV., Henry V. 
and Henry VI., edited by J. S. DavievS (London. 1850) ; HistorUat 
Collections of a Citizen of London, edited by J. tiairdner (London. 
1876); Three Fifteenth-Centurv Chronicles, edited by J. Gairdner 
(London, 1880) ; J. Gairdnisr. Introduction to the Easton Letters 
(London, 1904) ; G. Kriehn, The English Rising of 1450 (Strassbur^', 
1892). 

CADENABBIA, a village of Lombardy, Italy, in the province 1 
of Conio, about 15 m. N.N.E. by steamer from the town of Como. ! 
It is situated on the W. shore of the lake of Como, and owing to 
the great beauty of the scenery and of the vegetation, and its | 
sheltered situation, is a favourite spring and autumn resort. 
The most famous of its villas is the Villa CArlotta, now the 
property of the duke of Saxe-Meiningen, which contains marble 
reliefs by Thorwaldsen, representing the triumph of Alexander, 
and statues by ( anova. | 

CADENCE (through the Fr. from the Lat. cadentia, from I 
cadere, to fall), a falling or sinking, especially as applied to 
rhythmical or musical sounds, as in the “ fall ” of the voice in 
speaking, the rhythm or measure of verses, song or dance. In 
mu.sic, the word is used of the closing chords of a musical phrase, 
which succeed one another in such a way as to produce, first an 
expectatiun or suspense, and then an impression of iinaiity, 
indicating also the key strongly. “ Cadenza,’' the Italian form 
of the same word, is u*sed of a free flourish in a vocal or instru- 
mental composition, introduced immediately before the close 
of a movement or at the end of the piece. The object is to 
display the performer’s technique, or to prevent too abrupt a 
contrast between two movements. Cadenzas are usually left 
to the improvisation of the performer, but are sometimes written 
in full by the composer, or by some famous executant, as in the 
cadenza in Brahms’s Violin Concerto ^ written bv Joseph Joachim. 

CADER IDRIS ('* the Seat of Idris ”), the second most imposing 
mountain in North Wales, standing in Merionethshire to the S. 
of Dolgelly, l>etween the liroad estuaries of the Mawddach and 
the Dovey. It is so called in memory of Idris Gawr, celebrated 
in the Triads as one of the three “ Gwyn Serenyddion,” or 
“ Happy Astronomers,” of Wales, who is traditionally supposed 
to have made his observations on this peak. Its loftiest point, 
known as Pen-y-gader, rises to the height of 2914 ft., and in 
clear weather commands a magnificent panorama of immense 
extent. The mountain is everywhere keep and rocky, especially 
on its southern side, which falls abruptly towards the Lake of 
Tal-y-llyn, Mention of Cader Idris and its legends is frequent in 
Welsh literature, old and modem. 

CADET (through the Fr. from the JUite Lat, capiietium, a 
diminutive of caput, head, through the Provencal form capdei), 
the head of an inferior branch of a family, a younger son; 
particuli^y*'a military term for an accepted candidate for a 
commission in the arm^ or navy, who is undeigoing training to 
become an officer. This latter use of the term arose in France, 
where it applied to the younger sons of the nabksse who 
gained commissioned rank, not by sendng m &e ranks or by 
entering the icaias mUitaires, but by becoming attached to corps 


i without pay but with certain privileges. “ Cadet Corps,” in 
the British service, are bodies of boys or youths oxganused, 
armed and trained on volunteer military lines. Derived from 
“cadet,” through the Scots form “cadee,” comes “caddie,” 
a messenger-boy, and particularly one who carries clubs at golf, 
and also the slang word “ cad,” a vulgar, ill-bred person. 

CADGER (a word of obscure origin possibly connected with 
“ catch ”), a hawker or pedlar, a carrier of farm produce to 
market. The word in this sense has fallen into disuse, and now 
is used for a beggar or loafer, one who gets his living in more or 
Icbs questionable ways. 

CADI (qddi), a judge in a mdhkama or Mahommedan ecclesi- 
astical court, in which decisions are rendered on the basis of the 
canon law of Islam (sharl 'a). It is a general duty, according to 
canon law, upon a Moslem community to judge legal disputes 
on this liasis, and it is an indi\idual duty upon the ruler of the 
community to appoint a cadi to act for the community. Accord- 
ing to Shafl'ite law, such a cadi must be a male, free, adult 
Mo.slem, intelligent, of unassailed character, able to see, hear and 
write, learned in the Koran, the traditions, the Agreement, the 
differences of the legal schools, acquainted with Arabic grammar 
and tiie exegesis of the Koran. He must not sit in a mosque, 
except under necessity, but in some open, accessible place. He 
must maintain a strictly impartial attitude of body and mind, 
accept no presents from the people of his district, and render 
judgment only when he is in a normal condition mentally and 
physically. He may not engage in any business. He shall ride 
to the place where he holds court, greeting the people on both 
sides. He shall visit the sick and those returned from a journey, 
and attend funerals. On some of these points the codes differ, 
and the whole is to be regarded as the ideal qualification, built up 
theoretically by the canonists. 

See Mahommkdan Law; also Juynboll, De Mohammedaansche 
Wet (Leiden, 1903), pp. 287 th ; Sacnan. Muhammedanisches Rccht 
(Berlin. 1897). pp. 687 IT. (D. B. Ma.) 

CADILLAC, a city and the county seat of Wexford county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Lake Cadillac, about 95 m. N. by 1 C. of 
Grand Rapids and about 85 m. N.W. of Bay City. Pop. (1890) 
4464; (1900) 5997, of whom 1676 were foreign-bom; (1904, 
state census) 6893. served by the Ann Arbor and the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railways. Cadillac overlook.s picturesque lake 
scenery, and the good fishing for pike, pickerel and perch in 
the lake, and for brook trout in streams near by, attracts many 
visitors. Among the citv ’s chief manufactures are hardwood 
lumber, iron, tables, crates and woodenware, veneer, flooring 
and flour. Cadillac was settled in 1871, was incorporated as a 
village under the name of Clam Lake in 1875, was chartered as a 
city under its present name (from Antoine de la Motho Cadillac) 
in 1877, and was rechartered in 189s. 

CADIZ, a town of the province of Negros Occidental, island of 
Negros, Philippine Islands, on the N. coast, about 53 m. N.N.E. 
of Baefilod, the capital. Pop. (1903) 16,429. Lumber products 
are manufactured in the town, and a saw-mill here is said to be 
the largest in the Philippines. 

CADIZ (Cddiz), a maritime province in the extreme south of 
Spain, formed in 1833 of districts taken from the province of 
Seville ; and bounded on the N. by Seville, E. by MAlaga, S.E. 
by the Mediterranean sea, S. by the Straits of Gibraltar, and W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1900) 452,659 ; area, 2834 sq. m. ; 
inclusive, in each case, of the town and territory of Ceuta, on 
the Moroccan coast, which belong, for administrative purposes, 
to Cadiz. The sea-board of Cadiz ^ssesses several features of 
exceptional interest. On the Atlantic littoral, the broad Guadal- 
quivir estuary marks the frontier of Seville ; farther south, the 
nver Guadalete, which waters the northern districts, falls into 
the magnificent double bay of Cadiz ; farther south again, is 
Cape Trafalgar, famous for the British naval victory of 1805. 
Near Trafalgar, the river Barbate issues into the straits of 
Gibraltar, after receiving several small tributaries, which 
combine with it to form, near its mouth, the broad arid n^shy 
Laguna de la Janda. Punta Marroqui, on the straits, is the 
southernmost promontor>* of the European mainland. The 
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most coDsptcuous fe&ture of the east coast is Algecitas Bay, 
overl<wked by the rock and fortress of Gibraltar. The river 
Guadiaro, which drains the eastern highlands, enters the Mediter' 
ranera close to the frontier of M&laga. In the interior there is a 
striking contrast betw^n the comparatively level western half 
of Cadiz and the very picturesque mountain ranges of the eastern 
half, which are well wooded and abound in game. The whole 
region known as the Campo de Gibraltar » of this character ; 
but it is in the north-east that the summits are most closely 
massed together, and attain their greatest altitudes in the Cerro 
de San Cristobal (5630 ft.) and the Sierra del Pinar (5413 ft.). 

The climate is generally mild and temperate, some parts of the 
coast only being unhealthy owing to a marshy soil. Severe 
drought is not unusual, and it was largely this cause, together 
with want of capital, and the dependence of the peasantry on 
farming and fishing, that brought alHuit the distress so prevalent 
early in the 20th century. The manufactures are insignificant 
compared with the importance of the natural products of the 
soil, especially wines and olives. Jerez de la Frontera (Xeres) is 
famous for the manufai'ture and export of sherry. The fisheries 
furnish about 2500 tons of fish per annum, one-fifth part of which 
is salted for export and the rest consumed in Spain. There are 
no important mines, hut a considerable amount of salt is obtained 
by evaporation of sea-water in pans near Cadiz, San Fernando, 
Puerto Real and Santa Maria. The railway from Seville passes I 
through Jerez de la Frontera to Cadiz and San Fernando, and 
another line, from Granada, terminates at Algeciras ; but at the 
beginning of the 20th century, although it was proposed to 
construct railways from Jerez inland to Grozalema and coastwise 
from San Fernando to Tarifa, travellers who wished to visit 
these places were compelled to use the old-fashioned diligence, 
over indifferent roads, or to go by sea. The principal seaports 
are, after Cadiz the capital (pop. 1900, 69,382), Algeciras (13,302), 
La Linea (31,862), Puerto de Santa Maria (20,120), Puerto Real 
(10,535), naval station of San Fernando (29,635), San Lucar 
(23,883) and Tarifa (11,723); the principal inland towns are 
Arcos de la Frontera (13,926), Chiclana (10,868), Jerez de la 
Frontera (63,473), Medina Sidonia (11,040), and V^jer de la 
Frontera (11,298). These are all described in separate articles. 
Grazalema (5587), Jimena de la Frontera ( 7549 )j and San Roque 
(8569) are less important towns with some trade in leather, 
cork, wine and farm produce. They all contain many Moorish 
antiquities, and Grazalema probably represents the Roman 
Lacidulermium. (See also Andalusia.) 

CADIZ (in Lat. Gades, and formerly called Cales by the Eng- 
lish), the capital and principal seaport of the Spanish province 
of Cadiz ; on the Bay of Cadiz, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 
in 36° 27' N. and 6° 12' W., 94 m, by rail S. of Seville. Pop. 
(1900) 69,382. Ciidiz is built on the extremity of a tongue of 
land, projecting about 5 m. into the sea, in a north-westerly 
direction from the Isla de Leon. Its noble bay, more than 30 m. 
in circuit, and almost entirely land-locked by the isthmus and the 
headlands which lie to the north-east, has principally contributed 
to its commercial importance. The outer bay stretches from 
the promontory and town of Rota to the mouth of the river 
Guadalete ; the inner bay, protected by the forts of Matagor^ 
and Puntales, affords generally good anchorage, and contains 
a harbour formed by a projecting mole, where vessels of small 
burden may discharge. The entrance to the bays is rendered 
somewhat dangerous by the low shelving rocks (Cochinos and Las 
Puercas) which encumber the passage, and by tlie shifting 
banks of mud deposited by the Guadalete and the Rio Santi 
Petri, a broad channel separating the Isla de Leon from the main- 
land. At the mouth of this channel is the village of Caracca ; 
close beside it is the important naval arsenal of San Fernando 
(q.v ,) ; and on the isthmus are the defensive works known as the 
Cortadura, or Fort San Fernando, and the well-frequented sea- 
bathing establishments. ^ .u j 

From its almost insular position Ca^ enjoys a mud and 
serene climate. The Medinat or land-wind, so-called because it 
blows from the direction of Medina Sidonia, prevails during the 
winter; the moisture-laden Virazdn, a westerly sea-breeze, 
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sets in with the spring. The mean annual temperature is about 
64^ F., while the mean summer and winter temperatures vary 
0^ about 10** above and bdow this point; but the damp 
atmosphere is v«ry oppressive in summer, and its unhealthiness 
is enhanced by the ina^uate drainage and the masses of rotting 
seaweed piled along the shore. The high death-rate, nearly 45 per 
thousand, is also due to the bad water-supply, the water bemg 
either collected in cisterns from the tops of the houses, or brought 
at great expense from Santa Maria on the opposite coast by an 
aqueduct nearly 30 m. long. An English company start^ a 
waterworks in Cadiz about 1875, but came to gnef .through the 
incapacity of the population to appreciate its necessity. 

The city, which is 6 or 7 m. in circumfeience, is sun* 
rounded by a wall with five gates, one of which communicates 
with the isthmus. Seen from a distance off the coast, it'presents 
a magnificent display of snow-white ^rrets rising majestically 
from the sea; and for the uniformity and elegance of its buildings, 
it must certainly be ranked as one of the finest cities of Spam, 
although, being hemmed in on all sides, its streets and squares 
are necessarily contracted. Every house annually receives a 
coating of whitewash, which, when it is new, produces a disagree- 
able glare. The city is distinguished by its somewhat deceptive 
air of cleanliness, its quiet streets, where no wheeled traffic 
passes, and its lavish use of white Italian marble. But the most 
characteristic feature of Cadiz is the marine promenades, fringing 
the city all round between the ramparts and the sea, especially 
that cailed the Alameda, on the eastern side, commanding a view 
of the shipping in the bay and the ports on the opposite shore. 
The houses are generally lofty and surmounted by turrets and 
flat roofs in the Moorish style. 

Cadiz is the see of a bishop, who is suffragan to the archbishop 
of Seville, but its chief conventual and monastic institutions 
have been suppressed. Of its two cathedrals, one was originally 
erected by Alphonso X. of Castile (1252-1284), and rebuilt after 
1596 ; the other, begun in 1 722. was completed between 1832 and 
1838. Under the high altar of the old cathedral rises the only 
freshwater spring in Cadiz. The chief secular buildings include 
the Hospicio. or Casa de Misericordia, adorned with a marble 
portico, and having an interior court with Doric colonnades ; the 
bull-ring, with room for 1 2,000 spectators ; the two theatres, ^e 
prison, the custom-house, and the lighthouse of San ^bastian 
on the we.stern side rising 172 ft. from the rock on which it stands. 
Besides the Hospicio already mentioned, which sometimes 
contains 1000 inmates, there are numerous other charitable in- 
stitutions, such as the women’s hospital, the foundling institu- 
tion, the admirable Hospicio de San Juan de Dios for men, and 
the lunatic asylum. Gratuitous instruction is given to a huge 
number of children, and there are several mathematical and 
commercial academies, maintained by different commercial 
corporations, a nautical school, a school of design, a theologic^ 
seminary and a flourishing medical school, ^fhe museum is 
filled for the most part with Roman and Carthaginian coins 
other antiquities ; the academy contains a valuable collection 
of pictures. In the church of Santa Catalina, which formerly 
belonged to the Capuchin convent, now secularized, there is an 
unfinished picture of the marriage of St Catherine, by Murillo, 
who met his death by falling from the scaffold on which he was 
painting it (3rd of April 1682). 

Cadiz no longer ranks among the first marine cities M the 
world. Its harbour worktf are insufficent and antiquated, though 
a scheme for their improvement was adopted in 1903 ; its com- 
munications with the mainland consist id a road and a single 
line of railway ; its inhabitants, apart from foreign residents 
and a few of the more enterprising merchants, rest contented 
with such prosperity as a fine natural harbour and an unsurpassed 
geographical situation cannot fail to confer. Several great 
shipping lines call h^ ; shipbuildii^ yards and various factories 
exist on the mainland ; and there is a considerable trade in the 
exportatiem of wine, principally sherry from Jerez, salt, olives, 
figs, canary-seed and ready-nuide ooiiu ; and tn the importation 
of fuel, iron aftd machinery, building materials, Americatiiiiak 
staves for casks, &c. In 1904, 3753 ships of tons 
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entered the port But local trade, though still considerable, 
remains stationary if it docs not actually recede. Its decline, 
originally due to the Napoleonic wars and the acquisition of 
independence by many Spanish colonies early in the x 9th century, 
was already recognised, and an attempt made to check it 
in 1828, when the Spanish government declared Cadiz a free 
warehousing port ; but this valuable privilege was withdrawn 
in 1832. Amon^ the more modem causes of depression have been 
the rivalry of Gibraltar and Seville ; the decreasing demand for 
sherry ; and the disasters of the Spanish-American war of 1898, 
which almost ruined local commerce with Cuba and Porto Rico. 

History, — Cadiz represents the Sem. Agadir y Gadir, or Gaddir 
(“ stronghold ”) of the Carthaginians, the Gr. Gadeira, and 
the Lat. Gades. Tradition ascril^s its foundation to Phoenician 
merchants from Tyre, as early as 1 100 B.c. ; and in the 7th 
century it had already l)ecome the great mart of the west for 
amber and tin from the C^siterides (v-v.). About 501 b.c. it was 
occupied by the Carthaginians, who made it their base for the 
conquest of southern Iberia, and in the 3rd century for the 
equipment of the armaments with which Hannibal undertook 
to destroy the power of Home. But . the loyalty of Gades, 
already weakened by trade rivalry with Carthage, gave way after 
the second Punic War. Its citizens welcomed the victorious 
Romans, and assisted them in turn to fit out an expedition 
against Carthage. Thenceforward, its rapidly-growing trade in 
dried fish and meat, and in all the produce of the fertile Baetis 
(Guadalquivir) valley, attracted many Greek settlers ; while 
men of learning, such as Pytheas in tlic 4th century b.c., Polybius 
and Artemidorus of Ephesus in the 2nd, and Posidonius in the 
ist, came to study the ebb and flow of its tides, unparalleled in 
the Mediterranean. C. Julius Caesar conferred the civiias of 
Rome on all its citizens in 49 b.c. ; and, not long after L, 
Cornelius Balbus Minor built what was called the “ New City,” 
constructed the harljour which is now known as Puerto Red, 
and spanned the strait of Santi Petri with the bridge which 
unites the Isla de Leon with the mainland, and is now known as 
the Puente de Zuazo, after Juan Sanchez de Zuazo, who restored it 
in the 1 5th century. Under Augustus, when it was the residence 
of no fewer than 500 equitesy a total only surpassed in Rome and 
Padua, Gades was made a municipium with the name of Augusta 
Vfbs GadHarMy and its citizens ranked next to those of Rome. 
In the ist century a.d. it was the birthplace or home of several 
famous authors, including Lucius Columella, poet and writer 
on husbandry ; but it was more renowned for gaiety and luxury 
than for learning. Juvenal and Martial write of Jocosae Gades, 

*' Cadiz the Joyous,” as naturally as the modem Andalusian 
speaks of Cadn la Joyosa ; and throughout the Roman world 
its cookery and its dancing-girls were famous. In the 5th century , 
however, the overthrow of Roman dominion in Spain by the 
Visigoths involved Cadiz in destruction. A few fragments of 
masonry, submerged under the sea, are almost all that remains 
of the original city. Moorish rule over the port, wliich was re- 
named Jezirai-Kadis, lasted from 71 x until 1262, when Cadiz 
was captured, rebuilt and repcopled by Alphonso X. of Castile. 
Its renewed prosperity dates from the discovery of America in 
149a. As the headquarters of the Spanish treasure fleets, it soon 
recovered its positionas the wealthiest port of a\ e.stem Europe, and 
consequently it was a favourite point of attack for the enemies of 
Spain. During the i6th century it repelled a series of raids by 
the Barbary corsairs; in 1587 all the shipping in its harbour 
was burned by the English squadron under Sir Francis Drake ; 
in 1596 the fleet of the earl of Essex and Lord Charles Howard 
sacked the city , and destroyed forty merchant vessels and thirteen 
warships. This disaster necessitated the rebuilding of Cadiz on 
a new plan. Its recovered wealth tempted the duke of Bucking- 
ham to promote the fruitless expedition to Cadiz of 1636; 
thirty yearsaJater Admiral Blake blockaded the harbour in an 
endeavour to intercept the treasure fleet ; *and in 1702 another 
attack was made by the British under George Rooke and 
the duke of Ormonde. During the i8th century the wealth of 
Cadp became greater than ever ; from 1720 tc^ 1765, when it 
enjoyed a monopoly of the trade with Spanish America, the dty 


annually imported gold and silver to the value of about £5,000,000. 
With the closing years of the century, however, it entered upon 
a period of misfortune. From February 1797 to April 1798 it 
was blockaded by the British fleet, after the battle of Cape St 
Vincent ; and in 1800 it was bombarded by Nelson. In 1808 the 
i citizens captured a French squadron which was impri^ned by the 
British fleet in the inner bay. From February 1810 until the 
duke of Wellington raised the siege in August 1812, Cadiz 
resisted the French forces sent to capture it ; and during these 
two years it served as the capital of all Spain which could 
escape annexation by Napoleon. Here, too, the Cortes met and 
promulgated the famous Liberal constitution of March 1812. To 
secure a renewal of this constitution, the citizens revolted in 
1820 ; the revolution spread throughout Spain ; the king, 
Ferdinand VII., was imprisoned at Cadiz, which again became 
the seat of the Cortes ; and foreign intervention alone checked 
the movement towards reform. A French army, under tht' 
due d’Angouleme, seized Cadiz in 1823, secured the release 
of Ferdinand and suppressed Liberalism. In 1868 the city was 
the centre of the revolution which effected the dethronement of 
Queen Isabella. 


See Sevilla y Cadiz, sus mmumentos y artes,, su naturaJeza 6 historw, 
an illustrated volume in the series ''^Espafta/' by P. de Madrazo 
(Barcelona. 1884) ; Recuerdos Gaditanox, a very full history of local 
affairs, by J. M. Le6n y Dominguez (C^diz, 1897) ; Histofia de Cadiz 
y de su provifuia desde los remotos tiempos hasta 1824, by A. de Castro 
(Cadiz, i8s8) ; and Descripcion historico-artisHca de la catedral de 
Cadiz, by J. de Urrutia (Cadiz, 184.^). 


CADMIUM (symbol Cd, atomic weight 112-4 ( 0 »^i 6 )), a 
metallic element, showing a dose relationship to zinc, with 
which it is very frequently associated. It was discovered in 
1817 by F. Stromeyer in a sample of zinc carbonate from which 
a specimen of zinc oxide was obtained, having a yellow colour, 
although quite free from iron ; Stromeyer showing that this 
coloration was due to the presence of the oxide of a new metal. 
Simultaneously Hermann, a German clxemical manufacturer, 
discovered the new metal in a specimen of zinc oxide which hud 
been thought to contain arsenic, since it gave a yellow precipitate, 
in add solution, on the addition of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This supposition was shown to be incorrect, and the nature of 
the new element was ascertained. 

Cadmium does not occur naturally in the uncombined condition, 
and only one mineral is known which contains it in any appreci- 
able quantity, namely, greenockitc, or cadmium sulphide, found 
at Greenock and at Bishopton in Scotland, and in Bohemia and 
Pennsylvania. It is, however, nearly always found associated 
with zinc blende, and witli calamine, although only in small 
quantities. 

The metal is usually obtained from the flue-dust (produced 
during the first tliree or four hours working of a zinc distOlation) 
which is collected in the sheet iron cones or adapters of the zinc 
retorts. This is mixed with small coal, and when redistilled 
gives an enriched dust, and by repeating the process and distilling 
from cast iron retorts the metal is obtained. It can be purified 
by solution in hydrochloric acid and subsequent precipitation 
by metallic zinc. 

Cadmium is a white metal, possessing a bluish tinge, and is 
capable of taking a high polish ; on breaJung, it shows a distinct 
fibrous fracture. By sublimation in a current of hydrogen 
it can be crystallized in the form of regular octahedra ; it is 
slightly harder than tin, but is softer than zinc, and like tin, 
emits a crackling sound when bent It is malleable and can be 
rolled out into sheets. The specific gravity of the metal is 8- 564, 
this value being slightly increased after hammering ; its spe^c 
heat is 0-0548 (R. Bunsen), it melts at 310-320^ C. and boils 
between 763-772® C, (T. Camelley), forming a deq) yellow 
vapour. The cadmium molecule, as shown by determinations 
of the density of its vapour, is monatomic. The metal unites 
with the majority of the heavy metals to form alloys ; some of 
these, the so-called fusible alloys, find a useful application 
from the fact that they possess a low melting-point. It also 
forms amalgams with mercury, and on this account has been 
employed in dentistry for the purpose of stopping (or filling) 
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te^. The metal is quite permanent in dry air, but in moist air 
It b^omes coated with a superficial layer of the oxide ; it bums 
on bating to redness, forming a brown coloured oxide ; and 
IS readily soluble in iqjneral acids with formation of the corre- 
sponding salts. Cadmium vapour decomposes water at a red 
heat, with liberation of hydrogen, and formation of the oxide 
of the metal. 

Cadmium oxide^ CdO» is a brown powder of specific gravity 6*5, 
which can be prepared by heating the metal in air or in oxygen ; 
or by tuition of the nitrate' or carbonate ; by heating the metal 
to a white heat in a current of oxygen it is obtained as a dark retl 
cr3rstalline sublimate. It does not melt at a white heat, and is easily 
reduced to the metal by heatmg in a current of hydrogen or with 
carbon. It is a basic oxide, dissolving readily in acids, with the 
formation of salts, somewhat analogous to those of zinc. 

Cadmium hydroxide. Cd(OH)g. is obtaini^ as a white precipitate 
by adding potassium hydroxide to a solution of any soluble cad- 
mium salt. It is decomposed by heal into the oxide and water, 
and is soluble in ammonia but not in excess of dilute potassium 
hydroxide ; tliis latter property serves to distinguish it from zinc 
hydroxide. 

The chloride, CdCLj, bromide, CdBr^, and iodide, Cdig, are also known, 
cadmium ic^ide being sometimes used in photography, as it is one 
of the few iodides which are soluble in alcohol. Cadmium chloride 
and iodide have been shown to behave in an anomalous way in 
aqueous solution (W. Hittorf, Pogg, Ann., 1859, 106, 513), probably 
owing to the formation of complex ions ; the abnormal behaviour 
apparently diminishing as the solution becomes more and more 
dilute, until, at very high dilutions the salts aie ionized in the normal 
manner. 

Cadmium sulphate, CdSO^, is known in several hydrated forms ; 
being deposited, on spontaneous evaporation of a concentrated 
aqueous solution, in the form of large monosymmctric crystals of 
composition SCdSO^-SH-O, whilst a boiling saturated solution, to 
whitm concentrated sulphuric acid has tx^en added, deposits crystals 
of composition t‘.dSO^‘HgO. It is largely used for the purjiose of 
making standard electric cells, such for example as the Weston 
cell. 

Cadmium sulphide, CdS, occurs naturally as greenockite (q.v.), 
and can be artificially prepared by passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
through acid solutions of soluble cadmium salts, when it is precipi- 
tated os a pale yellow amorphous .solid. It is used as a pigment 
(cadmium yellow), for it retains its colour in an atmosphere contain- 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen ; it melts at a white heat, and on cooling 
solidifies to a lemon-yellow micaceous mass. 

Normal cadmium carbonates art^ unknown, a white precipitate 
of variable comjxisition being obtained on the addition of solutions 
of the alkaline carbonates to soluble cadmium salts. 

Cadmium nitrate, Cd(NO,),«4HaO. is a deliquescent salt, which 
may Ik- obtained by dissolving either the metal, or its oxide or 
carfxmate in dilute nitric acid. It crystallizes in needles and is 
soluble in alcohol. 

Cadmium salts can be recognized by the brown incrustation 
which is formed when they are heated on charcoal in the oxidizing 
flame of the blowpipe ; and also by the yellow precipitate formed 
when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed though tneir acidified solu- 
tions. This precipitate is insoluble in cold dilute acids, in ammonium 
sulphide, and in solutions of the caustic alkalis, a behaviour which 
distinguishes it from the yellow sulphides of arsenic and tin. 
Cadmium is estimated quantitatively by conversion into the oxide, 
being precipitated from boiling solutions by the addition of sodium 
carbonate, the carbonate thus formed passing into the oxide on 
ignition. It can also be determined as sulphide, precipitation 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, the precipitated sulphide being dried 
at 100“ C. and weighed. 

The atomic weight of cadmium was found by O. W, Huntington 
{Berichte, 1882. 15, p. 80), from an analysis of the pure bromide, 
to be 111*9. H. N. Morse and H. C. Jones {Amer. Chem. Journ., 
1892, 14, p. 261) by conversion of cadmium into the oxalate and 
then into oxide, obtained values ranging from 111*981 to 112*05, 
whilst W. S. Lorimer and E. F. Smith (Zeit. fUr anorg. Chem,, 1891, 
1, p. 364)^ by the electrolytic reduction of cadmium oxide in potas- 
sium cyanide solution, obtained as a mean value 112*055. The 
atomic weight of cadmium has been revised by G. P. Baxter and 
M. A. Hines {Jaum. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1905, 27, p. 222), by deter- 
minations of the ratio of cadmium chloride to silver chloride, and 
of the amount of silver required to precipitate cadmium chloride. 
The mean value obtained was 112*469 (Ag« 107*93). The mMn 
value 112*467 was obtained by Baxter, H&es and Frevwrt (1^., 
1906, 28, p. 770) by analysing cadmium bromide. 

0 ADIItJ 8 » in Greek legend, son of Agenor, king of Ph^da 
and brother of Europa. After his sist^ had been carried off 
by Zeus, he was sent out to find her. Unsuccessful in his search, 
he came in the course of his wanderings to Delphi, where he con- 
sulted the oiade. He was ordered to give up ms quest and follow 
a cow which would meet him, and to build a town on the spot 


where she should lie down exhausted. The cow met hhn in 
Phocis, and guided him to Beotia, where he founded the dty 
of Thebes. Intending to sacrifice ^e cow, he sent some of his 
companions to a neighbouring spring for water. They wete 
slain by a dragon, which was in turn destroyed by Oi^mus ; 
and by the instructions of Athena he sowed its tecdi in the ground, 
from which there sprang a race of fierce armed men, called 
Sparti ( sown). By throwing a stone among them Cadmus caused 
them to fall upon each other till only five survived, who assisted 
him to build the Cadmeia or citadel of T^bes and became the 
founders of the noblest families of that city (Ovid, hi. 

I ff. ; Apollodorus hi. 4, 5). Cadmus, however, bemuse of this 
bloodshed, had to do penance for eight years. At the expiration 
of this period the go<fr gave him to wife Harmonia (y.v.), daughter 
of Ares and Aphrodite, by whom he had a son Polydomts, and 
four daughters, Ino, Autonoe, Agave and Scmcle— a family which 
was overtaken by grievous misfortunes. At the mamage all 
the gods were present ; Harmonia received as bridal ^fts a 
peplos worked by Athena and a necklace made by Hephaestus. 
Cadmus is said to have finally retired with Harmonia to Illyria, 
where he became king. After death, he and his wife were 
changed into snakes, which watched the tomb while their souls 
were translated to the Elysian fields. 

There is little doubt that Cadmus was originally a Boeotian, 
that is, a Greek hero. In later times the story of a Phoenician 
imniigrant of that name became current, to whom was ascribed 
the introduction of the alphabet, the invention of agriculture and 
working in bronze and of civilization generally. But the name 
itself is Greek rather than Phoenician ; and the fact that Hermes 
was worshipped in Samothrace under the name of Cadmus or 
Cadmilus seems to show that the Theban Cadmus was originally 
an ancestral Theban hero corresponding to the Samothracian. 
llie name may mean “ order,” and Iw used to characterize one 
who introduces order and civilization. 

The exhaustive article by O. Crusius in W. H. Roschcr's Lexihon 
der Mytkidogie contains a list of modem authorities on the subject 
of Cadmus ; see also O. Gruppe, De Cadmi Pahula (1891). 

CADMUS OF MILETUS, according to some ancient authorities 
the oldest of the logographi {q.v.), Modem scholars, who accept 
this view, assign him to about 55a b.c. ; others regard him as 
purely mythied. A confused notice in Suidas mentions three 
persons of the name : the first, the inventor of the alpluibet ; 
the second, the son of Pandion, “ according to some ” the first 
prose writer, a little later than Orpheus, author of a history 
of the Foundation of Miletus and of Ionia generally, in four 
books ; the third, the son of Archelaus, of later date, author of a 
history of Attica in fourteen books, and of some poems of an 
erotic character. As Dionysius of Halicarnassus (judicium de 
Thucydide, c. 33) distinctly states that the work current in his 
time under the name of Oidmus was a forgery, it is most prob- 
able that the two first are identical with the Phoenician Cadmus, 
who, as the reputed inventor of letters, was subsequently trans- 
formed into the Milesian and the author of an historical work. 
In this connexion it should be observed that the old Milesian 
nobles traced their descent back to the Phoenician or one of 
his companions. The text of the notice of the third Cadmus 
of Miletus in Suidas is unsatisfactory ; and it is uncertain whether 
he is to be explained in the same way, or whether he was an 
historical personage, of whom all further record is lost. 

Sec C. W. Mfiller, Frag:' Hitt. Graec. ii. 2-4; and O. Cniaius in 
Roscher's Lexihon der Mythotogie (article ** Kadmos/’ 90, 91) 

CADOOAN, WILUAM OADOOAH, ist Earl (i 675 ~x 736 ), 
British soldier, was the son of Henry Cadogan, a Dublin barrister, 
and grandson of Major William Cadogan (1601-1661), governor 
of Trim. The famfiy has been cremted with a descent from 
Cadwgan, the old Welsh prince. Cadogan began his military dueer 
as a comet of horse under William III. at the Boy^e, and, with 
the regiment now known as the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancen, made 
the campaigns in the Low Countries. In the course of these 
years he attracted the notioe of Marlbor^h. In 1701 Cadogan 
was employed by him as a staff officer in the complicated^k 
of concentrating the grand army formed by contingents man 
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multitudinous states, and Marlborough soon made the young 
odicer his confidentifid staff officer and right-hand man. His 
services in the campaign of 1701 were rewarded with the colonelcy 
of the famous “Cadogan's Horse” (now the 5th Dragoon 
Guards). As quartermaster-general, it fell to his lot to organize 
the celebrated march of the allies to the Danube, which, as well 
as the return march with its heavy convoys, he managed with 
consummate skill. At the Schellenberg he was wounded and his 
horse shot under him, and at Blenheim he acted as Marlborough’s 
chief of staff. Soon afterwards he was promoted brigadier- 
general, and in 1705 he led “ Cadogan’s Horse ” at the forcing 
of the Brabant lines between Wange and Elissem, capturing 
four standards. He was present at Ramillies, and immediately 
afterwards was sent to take Antwerp, which he did without 
difficulty. Becoming major-general in 1706, he continued to 
perform the numerous duties of chief staff officer, quartermaster- 
general and colonel ot cavalry, besides which he was throughout 
constantly employed m delicate diplomatic missions. In the 
course of the campaign of 1707, when leading a foraging expedi- 
tion, he fell into the hands of the enemy but was soon exchanged. 
Jn 1708 he commanded the advanced guard of the army in the 
operations which culminated in the victory of Oudenarde, and 
in the same year he was with Webb at the action of Wynendael. 
On the I St of January 1709 he was made lieutenant-general. 
At the siege of Menin in this year occurred an incident which 
well illustrates his qualifications as a staff officer and diplomatist. 
Marllwrough, riding with his staff close to the French, suddenly 
dropped his glove and told Cadogan to pick it up. This seem- 
ingly insolent command was carried out at once, and when 
Marlborough on the return to camp explained that he wished a 
lottery to be erected on the spot, Cadogan informed him that 
he had already given orders to that effect. He was present at 
Maiplaquet, and after the battle was sent off to form the siege 
of Mons, at which he was dangerously wounded. At the end of 
the year he received the appointment of lieutenant of the Tower, 
hut he continued with the army in Flanders to the end of the 
war. His loyalty to the fallen Marlborough cost him, in 1712, 
his rank, positions and emoluments under the crown. George 1 . 
on hi.s accession, however, reinstated C^ogan, and, amongst 
other appointments, made him lieutenant of the ordnance. 
In 1715, as British plenipotentiary, he signed the third Barrier 
Treaty between Great Britain, Holland and the emperor. His 
last campaign was thef Jacobite insurrection of 17x5-1716. At 
first as Argyll’s subordinate (see Coxe, Memoirs of Marlborough, 
cap. cxiv.), and later as commander-in-chief. General Cadogan 
by his firm, energetic and skilful handling of his task restored 
quiet and order in Scotland. Up to the death of Marllxjrough 
he was continually employed in diplomatic posts of special trust, 
and in 17x8 he was made Earl Cadogan, Viscount Caversham 
and Baron Cadogan of Oakley. In 1722 he succeeded his old 
chief as head of the army and master-general of the ordnance, 
becoming at the same time colonel of the ist or Grenadier Guards. 
He sat in five successive parliaments as member for Woodstock. 
He died at Kensington in 1726, leaving two daughters, one of 
whom married the second duke of Rich^nd and the other the 
second son of William earl of Portland. 

Readers of Esmond will have formed a very unfavourable 
estimate of Cadogan, and it should be remembered that 
Thackeray’s hero was the friend and supporter of the opposition 
and General Webb. As a soldier, Cadbgan was one of the best 
staff officers in the annals of the British army, and in com- 
mand of detachments, and also as a commander-in-chief, he 
showed himself to be an able, careful and withal dashing leader. 

was succeeded, by special remainder, in the barony by his 
lii^er, General Charles Cadogan (1691-1776), who married the 
of Sir Hans Sloane, thus beginning the association of 
family w*th Chelsea, and died in 1776^ being succeeded in 
^liim by his son Charles Sloane (1728-1807), who in the year 1800 
^ was created Vtsoount Chelsea and Earl Cadogan. His descendant 
George Henry, 5th Earl Cado^tan (b. 1840), was lord privy seal 
fronv 1886 to 1^2, and lord-lieutenant of Ireland from 1^5 to 
1902. 


CADOUDAL, GEORGES (1771-1804), leader of the Chotums 
during the French Revolution, was bom in 1771 near Auray. 
He had received a fair education, and when the Revolution broke 
out he remained true to his royalist and Catholic teaching. From 
1793 he organized a rebellion in the Morbihan against the revolu- 
tionary government. It was quickly suppressed gnd he there- 
upon joined the army of the revolted Vendeans, taking part in 
the battles of Le Mans and of Savenay in December 1793. Return- 
ing to Morbilian, he was arrested, and imprisoned at Brest. He 
succeeded, however, in escaping, and began again the struggle 
against the Revolution. In spite of the defeat of his party, and 
of the fact that he was forced several times to take refuge in 
England, Cadoudal did not cease both to wage war and to con- 
spire in favour of the royalist pretenders. He refused to come 
to any understanding with the government, although offers were 
made to him by Bonaparte, who admired his skill and his 
obstinate energy. From 1800 it was impossible for Cadoudal 
to continue to wage open war, so he took altogether to plotting. 
He was indirectly concerned in the attempt made by Saint 
Regent in the rue Sainte Nicaise on the life of the First Consul, in 
December 1800, and fled to England again. In 1803 he returned 
to France to undertake a new attempt against Bonaparte. 
Though watched for by the police, he succeeded in eluding them 
for six months, but was at length arrested. Found guilty and 
condemned to death, he refused to ask for pardon and wuj^ 
executed in Paris on the loth of June 1804, along with eleven of 
his companions. He is often called simply Georges. 

See Prods de Georges, Moreau et Pichegru (Paris, 1804, 8 vols. 
8vo) ; the Mhnoires of Bourrienne, of Hyde de Neuville and 01 
Rohu ; Lenotre, Tournebut (on the arrest) ; Lejean, Biographtt 
bretunne ; and the bibliography to the article Venpee. 

CADRE (Fr. for a frame, from the Lat. quadrum, a square), a 
framework or skeleton, particularly the permanent establishment 
of a military corps, regiment, &c. which can be expanded on 
emeigency. 

CADUCEUS (the Lai. adaptation of the Doric Gr. KapvKtw, 
Attic KypvKfiov, a herald’s wand), the staff used by the mes- 
sengers of the gods, and especially by Hermes as conductor of 
the souls of the dead to the world below. The caduceus of 
Hermes, which was given him by Apollo in exchange for the lyre, 
was a magic wand which exercised influence over the living and 
the dead, l^stowed wealth and prosperity and turned every- 
thing it touched into gold. In its oldest form it was a rod ending 
in two prongs twined into a knot (probably an olive branch with 
two shoots, adorned with ribbons or garlands), for which, later, 
two serpents, with heads meeting at the top, were substituted. 
The mythologists explained this by the story of Hermes finding 
two serpents thus knotted together wliile fighting ; he separated 
them with his wand, which, crowned by the serpents, becMe the 
symbol of the settlement of quarrels (Thucydides i. 53 ; Macro- 
bius, SaL i. 19; Hyginus, PoeU Astron, ii. 7). A pair of wings 
was sometimes attached to the top of the staff, in token of the 
speed of Hermes as a messenger. In historical times the 
caduceus was the attribute of Hermes as the god of commerce 
and peace, and among the Greeks it wa^ the distinctive mark 
of heralds and ambassadors, whose persons it rendered inviol- 
able. The caduceus itself was not used by the Ramans, but the 
derivative caduceator occurs in the sense of a peace commissioner. 

Sec L. Preller, " Der Hermesstab ” in Philologus, 1.(1846) ; O. A. 
Hoffmann, Hermes und Keryheion (tSqo), who argues that Hermes 
is a male lunar divinity and his staff the special attribute of Aphro- 
dite- Astarte. 

CADUCOUS (Lat. caducus), a botanical term for ^'fallmg 
eariy,” as the sepals of a poppy, before the petals expand. 

CAECILIA. This name was given by Linnaeus to the blind, 
or nearly blind, worm-like Batrachians which were formerly 
associated with the snakes and are now classed as an order 
under the names of Apoda, Peromela or Gymnopkiona. The 
type of the genus Caecilia is Caeetlia Untaculata, a moderately 
slender species, not unlike a huge earth-worm, growing to 2 ft. 
in length with a diameter of three-quarters of an inch. It is one 
of the largest species of the order. Other species of the same 
genus are very slender in form, as for instance Caealia graetlis. 
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which with a length of 2 J ft. has a diameter of only a quarter of 
an inch. One of the most remarkable characters of the genus 
Concilia, which it shares with about two-thirds of the known 
genera of the order, i% the presence of thin, cycloid, imbricate 
sc^es embedded in the skin, a character only to be detected by 
raising tlic epidermis near the dermal fol^, which more or less 
completely encircle the body. This feature, unique among living 
Batrachians, is pro^bly directly inherited from the scaly Siego- 
cephaliay a view which b further strengthened by the similarity of 
structure of these scales in both groups, which the histological in- 
vestigations of H. Credner have revealed. The skull is well ossified 
£md contains a greater number of bones than occur in any other 
living Batrachian. There is therefore strong reason for tracing 
the Caecilians directly from the Stegocephaha, as was the view 
of T. H. Huxley and of R. Wiedersheim, since supported by 
H. Gadow and by J. S. Kingsley. E. D. Cope had advocated 
the abolition of the order Apoda and the incorporation of the 
(^ecilians among the Urodela or Caudata in the vicinity of the 
Amphiumidae, of which he regarded them as further degraded 
descendants ; and this opinion, which was supported by very 
feeble and partly erroneous arguments, hai unfortunately 
received the support of the two great authorities, P. and F. 
Sarasin, to whom we are indebted for our first information on 
the breeding habits and development of these Batrachians. 

The knowledge of s^iecies of Caecilians has made rapid progress, 
and we arc now acquainted with about fifty, which are referred 
to twenty-one genera. The principal characters on which these 
genera are founded reside in the presence or absence of scales, 
the presence or absence of eyes, the presence of one or of two 
series of teeth in the lower jaw, the structure of the tentacle 
(representing the so-called “ balancers ” of Urodele larvae) on 
the side of the snout, and the presence or absence of a vacuity 
between the parietal and squamosal bones of the skull. Of the.se 
twenty-one genera six are peculiar to tropical Africa, one to the 
Se> chelles, four to south-eastern Asia, eight to Central and 
South America, one occurs in beth continental Africa and the 
Seychelles, and one is common to Africa and South America. 

These Batrachians are found in damp situations, usually in 
soft mud. The complete development of Ichihyophis glutinosus 
has iMjen observed in Ceylon by P. and F. Sarasin. The eggs, 
forming a rosary-like string, are very large, and deposited in a 
burrow near the water. The female protects them by coiling 
herself round the egg-mass, which the young do not leave till 
after the loss of the very large external gills (one on each side) ; 
they then lead an aquatic life, and are provided with an opening, 
or spiraculum, on each side of the neck. In these larvae the 
head is fish-like, provided with much-developed labial lobes, 
with the eyes much more distinct than in the perfect animal ; 
the tail, which is quite rudimentary in all Caecilians, is very 
distinct, strongly compressed, and bordered above and beneath 
by a dermal fold. 

In Hypogeophis, a Caecilian from the Seychelles studied by 
A. Brauer, the development resembles that of Ichthyopkis, but 
there is no aquatic larval stage. The young leaves the egg in the 
perfect condition, and at once leads a terrestrial life like its 
parents. In accordance with this abbreviated development, 
the caudal membranous crest does not exist, and the branchial 
aperture closes as soon as the external gills disappear. 

In the South American TyphlonecUSy and in the Dermopkts 
from the Island of St Thom^, West Africa, the young are brought 
forth alive, in the former as larvae with external gills, and in the 
latter in the perfect air-breathing condition. 


References.— 'R. Wiedersheim. Anatomie dtr Gymnapkimw 
(Jena, 1879). 4to ; G. A. Boulcnger, " Synopsis of the Genera and 
Species.” P.Z.S., 1895. p. 401 ; R. Greeff, “ Uber Siphon<^ tho- 
mensis,” Sisb. Ges. Maiurw, (Marburg, 1884). p. 15; P. and F. Sarasin, 
Naturwissinichufikhe Fortchungsn auf Ceylon, ii. (Wiesbaden. 1887- 
18^), 4to; A. Btauer, Beltrigc xur Kenntais der Entwick- 
b ikI der Anatoxnie der Gymne^hionen.” Zool, Jethfh, 
Ana. X., 1897, p. 389. xiiw i 89 ». p. 477 » xvu.. 1904. Suppl. p. 381 1 
E. A. G8Idi. ” Entwicktung von Siphottops annulatus,” Zool. Jahvb. 
Syst. xh., 1899, pi 170 ; J. S. Kingsl^, ” The systematic Position 
of the CiwcOians,” Tufts Colt. Stud. vii„ 190a, p. 323. ^ ^ ^ 

(G. A. B.) 


CABClLlAy V1A| an ancient high-road of Italy, which divefged 
from the Via Salaria at the 35th m. from Rome, and ran by 
Amitemum to the Adriatic coast, passing piobably by Hadria. 
A branch ran to Interamna Practuttiorum (Teramo) and thence 
probably to the sea at Castrum Novum (GiuUanova), a distance 
of about 151 m. from Rome, It was probably constructed by 
L. Caecilius Metellus Diadematus (consul in 117 b.c.). 

See C. Hiilsen in Notliie degli Scavt (1896), 87 seq. ; N. Per.ychetti 
in Rdmische Mitteilungen (1898). 193 seq, ; (1902), 277 seq. 

CAECILIUS, of Calactc(KaXi) ’AKr»j)in Sicily , Greekrhetorician, 
flourished at Rome during the reign of Augustus. Originally 
called Archagathus, he took the name of Caecilius from his 
patron, one of the Metelli. According to Suidas, he Was by birth 
a Jew. Next to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he was the most 
important critic and rhetorician of the Augustan age. Only 
fragments are extant of his numerous and importanf works, 
among which may l>e mentioned : On the Style of the Ten Orators 
(including their lives and a critical examination of their works), 
the basis of the pseudo-Plutarchian treatise of the some name, 
in which Caecilius is frequently referred to ; On (he SubUrnty 
attacked by (?) Longinus in his essay on the same subject (see 
L. Martens, De Libello llcpt 1877) ; History of the Smnle 

Wars, or slave risings in Sicily, the local interest of which would 
naturally appeal to the au^or ; On Rhetoric and Rhetorical 
Figures ; an Alphabetical Selecimt of Phrases, intended to serve 
as a guide to the uccjuirement of a pure Attic style — the first 
example of an Atticist lexicon, mentioned by Suidas in the 
preface to his lexicon as one of his authorities ; Against the 
Phrygians, probably an attack on the florid style of the Asiatic 
school of rhetoric. 

The fragments have l)een collected and edited by T. Burckhardt 
(18^)3), and E. Ofcnloch (1907) ; some in C. \V. Miillcr, Fragmeuta 
Histnficofum Graecovum, iii. ; C. Bursian's Jahveshericht der 
classmhen Altertumsunssenschaft, xxiii. (1896), contains full notices 
of recent works on ('aecilius, by C. Hammer ; F. Bla.ss, Gritchmhe 
lieredsamheit von Alexander bis auf Augustus (1B65), treats of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Caecilius together; see aNo J, 
Brzoska in Pauly- Wissowa, Realencyrhpddie (1897). 

CAECILIUS STATIUS, or Statius Caccimus, Roman comic 
poet, contemporary and intimate friend of F.nnius, died in r68 
(or 166) B.c. He was bom in the territory of the Insubrian 
Gauls, and was probably taken as a prisoner to Rome (c. 200), 
during the great Gallic war. Originally a slave, he assumed 
the name of Caecilius from his patron, cprobably one of the 
Metelli. He supported himself by adapting Greek plays for the 
Roman stage from the new comedy writers, especially Menander. 
If the statement in the life of Terence by Suetonius is correct and 
the reading sound, Caecilius’s judgment was so esteemed that he 
was ordered to hear Terence’s Andria (exhibited 166 B.c.) read 
and to pronounce an opinion upon it. After several failures 
Caecilius gained a high reputation. Volcacius Sedigitus, the 
dramatic critic, places him first amongst the comic poets; 
Varro credits him with pathos and skill in the construction of 
his plots ; Horace {Epistles, ii. i. 59) contrasts his dignity 
with the art of Terence. Quintilian {Inst. Oral. x. J . 99) speaks 
somewhat disparagingly of him, and Cicero, although ht admits 
with some hesitation that (Caecilius may have been the chief of 
the comic poets {De Optimo Genere Oraiorum, i), considers him 
inferior to Terence in style and Latinity {Ad Att. vii. 3), as was 
only natural, considering his foreign extraction. The fact that 
his plays could be referred to by name alone without any indica- 
tion of the author (Cicero, De Finibus, ii. 7) is sufficient proof of 
their widespread popularity. Caecilius holds a place ^tween 
Plautus and Terence in his treatment of the Gmk originals ; 
he did not, like Plautus, confound things Greek and Roman, 
nor, like Terence, eliminate everything that could not be 
romanixed. 

The fragments of his plays are chiefly preserved in Aulos Gellius, 
who cites several passages from the Plocium (necklace) ^ether with 
the original Greek of Menander. The tran^tion. which is difluse 
and by no means close, fails to reproduce the spirit of the original. 
Fragments in Ribbeck. Scaenicae Romanorum Pouis Fragmenta 
(1898) ; see also W. S. Teufiel. Caecilius SiaHus, Ac. (1838) ; 
Mommsen, Hist, of Rome (Eng. tr.V, bk. ili. ch. 14 ; F. Shntsclra 
Paoly-Wissowa, Realancychpddie (t^). 
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CABdNA, the name of a distii^ished Etruscan famfly of 
Volaterrae. Graves have been discovered belonging to the 
family, whose name is still preserved in the river and hamlet of 
Ccdna. 

Aitlus l.AECiNA, son of Aulus Caecina who was defended by 
Cicero (69 B.c.) in a speech still extant^ took the side of Pompey in 
the civil wars, and published a violent tirade against Caesar, for 
which he was banished. He recanted in a work cdled Querelae, 
and by the intercession of his friends, above all, of Cicero, obtained 
pardon from (‘aesar. C^erina was regarded as an important 
authority on the Etruscan system of divination {Eirusca Dis- 
fiplitm), which he endeavoured to place on a scientific footing by 
harmonizing its theories with the doctrines of the Stoics. Con- 
siderable fragments of his work (dealing with lightning) are to be 
found in Seneca (Naturedes Quaesiiones, ii. 31-49)- Caecina was 
on intimate terms with Cicero, who s|:^ks of him as a gifted and 
eloquent man and was no doubt considerably indebted to him in 
his own treatise /> Divimtione. Some of their correspondence is 
presen’ed in Cicero’s letters {Ad Fam. vi. 5-8 ; see also ix. and 
xiii. 66 ). 

Aui.us Caecina AnF.Nirs, Roman general, was quaestor of 
Baetica in Spain (a.d. 68). On the death of Nero, he attached 
himself to Galba, who appointed him to the command of a legion 
in upper Germany. Having been prosecuted for embezzling 
public money, Caecina went over to Vitellius, who sent him with 
a large army into Italy. Caecina crossed the Alps, but was 
defeated near Cremona by Suetonius Paulinus, the chief general 
of Otho. Subsequently, in conjunction with Fabius Valens, 
Caecina defeated Otho at the decisive battle of Bedriacum 
(Betriacum). The incapacity of Vitellius tempted Vespasian to 
take up arms against him. Caecina, who had been entrusted with 
the repression of the revolt, turnerl traitor, and tried to persuade 
his army to go over to Vespasian, but was thrown into chains by 
the soldiers. After the overthrow of Vitellius, he was released, 
anri taken into favour by the new emperor. But he could not 
remain loyal to any one. In 79 he was implicated in a conspiracy 
against Vespasian, and was put to death by order of Titus. 
Caecina is described by Tacitus as a man of handsome presence 
and boundless ambition, a gifted orator and a great favourite 
with the soldiers. 

Tacitus, Histories, i. 53, 61, 67-70. ii. 20-25, 41*44. in 13; Hio 
Cassius Ixv. 10-14, Ixvi. 16; Plutarch. Otho, 7; Suetonius. Titus. 
6 ; Zonaras xi. 1 7. * 

CASDMON, the earliest English Christian poet. His .story, and 
even his very name, are known to us only from Baeda {Hist. Eccl, 
iv, 24). He was, according to Bieda (see Bede), a herdsman, who 
received a divine call to poetry by means of a dream. One i^ht, 
having quitted a festive company because, from want of skill, he 
could not comply with the demand made of each guest in turn to 
sing to the harp, he sought his bed and fell asleep. He dreamed 
that there appeared to him a stranger, who addressed him by his 
name, and commanded him to sing of the beginning of created 
things.” He pleaded inability, but the stranger insisted, and he 
was compelled to obey. He found himself uttering “ verses which 
he had never heard.” Of Oedmon’s song Bseda gives a prose 
paraphrase, which may be literally rendered as follows : — ** Now 
must we praise the author of the heavenly kingdom, the Creator’s 
power and counsel, the deeds of the Father of glory : how He, the 
eternal God, was the author of all marvels— He, who first gave to 
the sons of men the heaven for a ‘roof, and then, Almighty 
Guardian of mankind, created the earth.” Beeda explains that 
his version represents the sense only, not the arrangement of the 
words, because no poetry, however eleceUent, can be rendered 
into anotherljanguage, without the loss of its beauty of egression. 
When Cscdflm awoke he remembered the verses that he had sung 
and ad^W^ltiem others. He related his dream to the farm 
bailifl^iiil^ whom he worked, and was co^ucted by him to the 
monastery at Streanseshalch (now called Whitby). 
Hild and her monks recognis^ that the illiterate 
hCliiP^ had received a gift from heaven, an^ in order to test 
proposed to him that he should tty to render into 
a portion of sacred history which they explained to him. On 


the following morning he returned having fulfilled his task. At 
the request of the abtes he became an inmate of the monastery. 
Throughout the remainder of his life his more learned brethren 
from time to time expounded to him the events of Scripture 
history and the doctrines of the faith, and all that he heard from 
them he reproduced in beautiful poetry. ** He sang 0/ the creation 
of the world, of the origin of mankind and of all the history of 
Genesis, of the exodus of Israel from Egypt and their entrance 
into the Promised Land, of many other incidents of Scripture 
history, of the Lord’s incarnation, passion, resurrection and 
ascension, of the coming of the Holy Ghost and the teaching of 
the apostles. He also made many songs of the terrors of the 
coming judgment, of the horrors of hell and the sweetness of 
heaven ; and of the mercies and the judgments of God.” All his 
poetry was on sacred themes, and its unvarying aim was to turn 
men from sin to righteousness and the love of God. Although 
many amongst the Angles had, following his example, essayed to 
compose religious poetry , none of them, in Bseda’s opinion, had 
approached the excellence of Caedmon's songs. 

Baeda’s account of Caedmon’s deathbed has often been quoted, 
and is of singular beauty. It is commonly stated that he died in 
680, in the same year as the abbess Hild, but for this there is no 
authority. All that we know of his date is that his dream took 
place during the period (658-680) in which Hild was abbess of 
Streanashalch, and that he must have died some considerable 
time before Baeda finished his history in 731. 

The hymn said to have been composed by Caedmon in his dream 
is extant in its original language. A copy of it, in the poet’s own 
Northumbrian dialect, and in a handwriting of the 8th century, 
appears on a blank page of the Moore MS. of Baeda’s Histoty ; and 
five other Latin MSS. of Baeda have the poem (but transliterated 
into a more soutliem dialect) as a marginal note. In the old 
English version of Baeda, ascribed to King Alfred, and certainly 
made by his command if not by himself, it is given in the texi. 
Probably the Latin MS. used by the translator was one that con- 
tained this addition. It was formerly maintained by some 
scholars that the extant Old English verses arc not Baeda’s 
original, but a mere retranslation from his Latin prose version. 
The argument was that they correspond too closely with the 
Latin ; Baeda’s words, ” hie est sensus, non autem ordo ipse 
verborum,” being tiiken to mean that he had given, not a literal 
translation, but only a free paraphrase. But the form of the 
sentences in Baeda’s prose shows a close adherence to the parallel- 
istic structure of Old English verse, and the alliterating words in 
the poem are in nearly every case the most obvious and almost the 
inevitable equivalents of those used by Baeda. The sentence 
quoted above ^ can therefore have been meant only as an apology 
for the absence of those poetic graces that necessarily disappear 
in translations into another tongue. Even on the as.sumption 
that the existing verses are a retranslation, it would still be 
certain that they differ very slightly from what the original 
must have been. It is of course possible to hold that the story 
of the dream is pure fiction, and that the lines which Baeda 
translated were not Caedmon’s at all. But there is really nothing 
to justify this extreme of scepticism. As the hymn is said to 
have been C»dmon’s first essay in verse, its lack of poetic merit 
is rather an argument for its genuineness than ^inst it. 
Whether Baeda’s narrative be historical or not— and it involv« 
nothing either miraculous or essentially improbable — ^there is 
no reason to doubt that the nine lines of the Moore MS. are 
Caedmon’s composition. 

This poor fragment is all that can with confidence be affirmed 
to remain of the voluminous works of the man whom Bae^ 
regarded as the greatest of vernacular religious poets. It is 
true that for two centuries and a half a considerable body of 
verse has been currently known by his name ; but among modem 
scholars the use of the customary designation is merely a matter 
of convenience, and does not imply any belief in the correctness 
of the attribution. The so-called Odmon poems are contained 

* It is a significant fact that the Alfrcdian version, instead of 
translating this sentence, introduces the verses with the words. 
** This is the order of the words." 
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in a MS. written about a . d . iooo , which was given in 1651 1 :^ 
Archbishop Ussher to' the famous scholar Francis Junius^ and 
is now in the Bodleian library. They consist of paraphrases of 
parts of Genesis^ Exod%s and Daniel^ and three separate poems, 
the first on the lamentations of the fallen angels, the second on 
the “ Harrowing of Hell/’ the resurrection, ascension and 
second coming of Christ, and the third (a mere fragment) on the 
temptation. The subjects correspond so well with those of 
Caedmon’s poetry as described by Bseda that it is not surprising 
that Junius, in his edition, published in 1655, unhesitatingly 
attributed the poems to him. The ascription was rejected in 
1684 by G, Hickes, whose chief argument, ^sed on the character 
of the language, is now known to be fallacious, as most of the 
poetry that has come down to us in the West Saxon dialect 
is certainly of Northumbrian origin. Since, however, we learn 
from Baeda that already in his time Caedmon had had many 
imitators, the abstract probability is rather unfavourable than 
otherwise to the assumption that a collection of poems contained 
in a late 10th century MS. contains any of his work. Modem 
criticism has shown conclusively that the poetry of the 
“ Caedmon MS.” cannot be all by one author. Some portions 
of it are plainly the work of a scholar who wrote with lus Latin 
liil>le before him. It is possible that some of the rest may be 
the composition of the Northumbrian herdsman ; but in the 
absence of any authenticated example of the poet’s work to 
serve as a basis of comparison, the internal evidence can afford 
no ground for an affirmative conclusion. On the other hand, 
the mere unlikeness of any particular passage to the nine lines 
of the Hymn is obviously no reason for denying that it may 
have been by the same author. 

The Gmesis contains a long passage (ii. 235-851) on the fall 
of the angels and the temptation of our first parents, which 
differs markedly in style and metre from the rest. This passage, 
which begins in the middle of a sentence (two leaves of the 
MS. having l)een lost) is one of the finest in all Old English 
poetry. In 1877 Professor E. Sic vers argued, on linguistic 
grounds, that it was a translation, with some original insertions, 
from a lost poem in Old Saxon, probably by the author of the 
Hfh'and, Sievers’s conclusions were brilliantly confirmed in 1804 
by the discovery in the Vatican library of a MS. containing 
62 lines of the Heliand and three fragments of an old Saxon 
poem on the story of Genesis. The first of these fragments 
includes the original of 28 lines of the interpolated passage of 
the Old English Genesis, Tlie Old Saxon Biblical poetry beloi^s 
to the middle of the 9th century ; the Old English translation 
of a portion of it is consequently later than this. 

As the Genesis begins with a line identical in meaning, though 
not in wording, with the opening of Caedmon’s Hymn, we may 
perhaps infer that the writer knew and used Caedmon’s genuine 
j)oems. Some of the more poetical passages may possibly echo 
(Caedmon’s expressions ; but when, after treating of the creation 
of the angels and the revolt of Lucifer, the paraphrast comes 
to the Biblical part of the story, he follows the sacred text with 
servile fidelity, omitting no detail, however prosaic. The ages 
of the antediluvian patriarchs, for instance, are accurately 
rendered into verse. In all probability the Genesis is of North- 
umbrian origin. The names assigned to the wives of Noah and 
his three sons (Phercoba, Olla, Olliua, Olliuani ') have been traced 
to an Irish source, and this fact seems to point to the influence 
of the Irish missionaries in Northumbria. 

The Exodus is a fine poem, strangely unlike anything else 
in Old English literature. It is full of martial spirit, yet makes 
no use of the phrases of the heathen epic, which C3mcwulf and 
other Christian poets were accustomed to borrow freely, often 
with Httk appropriateness. The condensation of the style 
and the peculiar vocabulary make the Exodm somewhat obscure 
in many places. It is probably of southern origin, and can 
hardly be supposed to be even an imitation of Caedmon. 

The Dmid is often unjustly depreciated. It is not a great 

^ The invention of these names was perhaps snggetted by Peticope 
OoUm ei OotUme, which may have been a current title for the 33rd 
chapter of Eeekiel. 


C n but the narration is ludd and interesting. The auriior 
borrowed some 70 lines from the beginning of a poetical 
rendering of the Prayer of Azarias and the Song of the Three 
Children, of which there is a copy in the Exeter Book. The 
borrowed portion ends with verse 3 of the canticle, the remainder 
of which follows in a version for the most part independent, 
though containing here and there a line from Atarias, Except 
in inserting the prayer and the Benedicite^ the paraphrast draws 
only from the canonical part of the book of D^ei. The poem 
is obviously the work of a scholar, though the Bible is the only 
source used. 

The three other poems, designated as “ Book II ” in the 
Junius MS., are characterized by considerable imaginative power 
and vigour of expression, but they show an absence of literarj' 
culture and are somewhat rambling, full of repetitions and 
generally lacking in finish. They abound in passages of fervid 
religious exhortation. On the whole, both their merits and 
their defects are such as we should expect to find in the work 
of the poet celebrated by Bseda, and it seems possible, though 
hardly more than possible, that we have in these pieces a com- 
paratively little altered specimen of C«dmon’s compositions. 

Of poems not included in the Junius MS., the />^am of the 
Rood (see Cynewulf) is the only one that biw with any plausi- 
bility been ascribed to Csedmon. It was affirmed by Professor 
G. Stephens that the Ruthwell Cross, on which a portion of 
the poem is inscrilied in runes, bore on its top-stone the name 
“ Cadmon ” ; ^ but, according to Professor W. Vietor, the traces 
I of runes that are still visible exclude all possibility of this reading. 
The poem is certainly Northumbrian and earlier than the date 
of Cynewulf. It would be impossible to prove that Csedmon 
was not the author, though the production of such a work by 
the herdsman of Streanffishalch would certainly deserve to 
rank among the miracles of genius. 

Certain similarities between passages in Paradise Lost and 
parts of the translation from Old Saxon interpolated in the 
Old English Genesis have given occasion to the suggestion 
that s{)me scholar may have talked to Milton about the poetry 
published by Junius in 1655, and that the poet may thus have 
gained some hints which he used in his great work. The parallels, 
however, though very interesting, are only such as might be 
expected to occur between two poets of kindred genius working 
on what was essentially the same body of traditional material. 

The name Csedmon (in the MSS. of tlie Old English version 
of B»da written Cedmon, Ceadmann) is not explicable by means 
of Old English ; the statement that it means ” boatman ” is 
founded on the corrupt gloss liburnam, ced, where ced is an 
editorial misreading for ceoL It is most probably the British 
Caiman, intermediate between the Old Celtic Catumanus and 
the modern Welsh Cadfan, Possibly the poet may have been 
of British descent, though the inference is not certain, as British 
names may sometimes have been given to English children. 
The name Caedwalla or Ceadwalla was borne by a British king 
mentioned by Beeda and by a king of the West Saxons. The 
initial clement Caed-^or Cead (probably adopted from British 
names in which it reprewnts co/m, war) appears combined with 
an Old English terminal element in the name Caedbaid (cp«, 
however, the Irish name Cathbad), and hypocoristic forms of 
names containing it were borne by the English saints Ceadda 
(commonly known as St Chad) and his brother Cedd, called 
Ceadwealla in one MS. *of the Old English Martyrology, A 
Cadmon witnesses a Buckinghamshire charter of about jud, 948* 

The older editions of the so-called ** CaKimon’s Paraphrase 
by F. Junius (1655) ; B. Thorpe (1832), with an BngUsk tmiaatioii ; 
K. W. Booterwek (1831-1834) ; C. W. M. Grein fohis BibtioM dor 
angelsdchsischen Potne (1857) are superseded, so iar as the tact 
is concerned, by R. Wiilker s re-edition of Grein’s BiblMhdk, Bd. IL 
(1895). This work contains also the texts of the H^n and the 
Dream of the Rood. Jhc pictorial illustrations of thr Junius Ml#, 
were published in 1833 by Sir H. Ellis. (H, Bt.) 


* Stephens read the inscription on the top-stone as Cadmm mm 
faucepo, which ha rendered ’^Cadmon made me.” But timia words 
ate mere jargon, not belonging to any known or poasihie Old Bnfliih 
dialect. 
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CAEXJA, the name of two ancient cities in Italy, (i) In 
Apulia (mod. Ceglie di Bari) on the Via Traiana, 5 m. S. of 
Barium. C^oins found here l)earing the inscription KatAti'wi' 
prove that it was once an independent town. Discoveries of 
ruins and tombs have also been made. (2) In Calabria (mod. 
Cef^lie Messapica) 25 m. W. of Brundusium, and 991 ft. above 
sea-level. It was in early times a place of some importance, 
as is indicated by the remains of a prehistoric encetnte and by 
the discovery of several Messapian inscriptions. 

Set! Ch. Hiilsen in Paiily-Wissowa, Reale^tcyclopddie , iii. 1252. 

CAEN, a city of north-western France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Calvados, m. from the E^lish Channel and 149 m. 
VV.N.W. of Paris on the Western railway to Cherbourg. Pop. 
(1906) 36,247. It is situated in the valley and on the left bank 
of the Orne, the right bank of which is occupied by the suburb of 
Vaucelles with the station of the Western railway. To the 
south-west of Caen, the Ome is joined by the Odon, arms of 
which water the " Prairie/' a fine plain on which a well-known 
race-course is laid out. Its wide streets, of which the most 
important is the Rue St Jean, shady boulevards, and public 
gardens enhance the attraction which the town derives from an 
abundance of fine churches and old houses. Hardly any remains 
of its once extensive ramparts and towers are now to be seen ; 
hut the castle, founded by William the Conqueror and completed 
by Henry I., is stUl employed as barracks, though in a greatly 
altered condition. St Pierre, the most beautiful church in Caen, 
stands at the northern extremity of the rue St Jean, in the 
centre of the town. In the main, its architecture is Gothic, but 
the choir and the apsidal chapels, with their elaborate interior 
and exterior decoration, are of Renaissance workmanship. The 
graceful tower, which rises beside the southern portal to a height 
of 255 ft., belongs to the early 14th century. The church of 
St fitienne, or TAbbaye-aux-Hommes, in the west of the town, 
is an important specimen of Romanesque architecture, dating 
from alxiut 1070, when it was founded by William the Conqueror. 
It is unfortunately hemmed in by other buildings, so that a 
comprehensive view of it is not to be obtained. The whole 
building, and especially the west fa9ade, which is flanked by two 
towers with lofty spires, is characterized by its simplicity. The 
choir, which is one of the earliest examples of the Norman 
Gothic style, dates from the early 13th century. In 1562 the 
Protestants did great damage to the building, which was skil- 
fully restored in the early 17th century. A marble slab marks 
the former resting-place of William the Conqueror. The abbey- 
buildings were rebuilt in the 17th and i8th centuries, and now 
shelter the lyc^e. Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, was the 
foundress of the church of La Trinity or I’Abbaye-aux-Dames, 
which is of the same date as St fetienne. Two square unfinished 
towers flank the western entrance, and another rises above the 
transept. Queen Matilda is interred in the choir, and a fine 
crypt beneath it contains the remains of former abbesses. The 
buildings of the nunnery, reconstructed in the early i8th century, 
now serve as a hospital. Other interesting old churches arc 
those of St Sauveur, St Michel de Vaucelles, St Jean, St Gilles, 
Notre-Dame de la Gloriette, St fetienne le Vieux and St Nicolas, 
the last two now secularized. Caen possesses many old timber 
houses and stone mansions, in one of which, the hotel d’Ecoville 
(r. 1530), the exchange and the tribunal of commerce are estab- 
lished. The hdtel de Than, also of the i6th century, is remark- 
able for its graceful dormer-windowls. The Maison des Gens 
d'Armes (iSth century), in the eastern outskirts of the town, has 
a massive tower adorned with medallions and surmounted by 
two figures of armed mciv ‘ The monuments at Caen include 
one to the natives of Calvados killed in 1870 and 1871 and one to 
the lawyer 1 . C F. Demolombe, together with statues of Louis 
XI V| ] 3 ie de Beaumont, Pierre Simon, marquis de Laplace, 
IV. F. £. Auto and Francois de Malherbe, the two last natives 
of the town. Caen is the scat of a court of appeal, of a court of 
assizes and of a prefect. It is the centre of an academy and has 
a university with faculties of law, science and letters and a 
prei^Aratory school of medicine and pharmacy ; there are also 
a lycAs, training colleges, schools of art and music, and two laige 


hospitals. The other chief public institutions are tribunals of 
first instance and commerce, an exchange, a chamber of com- 
merce and a branch of the Bank of France. The hdtel-de-ville 
contains the library, with more than i«>,ooo volumes and the 
art museum with a fine collection of paintings. The town is tlie 
seat of several learned societies including the Soci^te des Anti- 
quaires, which has a rich museum of antiquities. Caen, despite 
a diversity of manufactures, is commercial rather than industrial. 
Its trade is due to its position in the agricultural and horse- 
breeding district known as the “ Campagne de Caen ” and to 
its proximity to the iron mines of the Ome valley, and to manu- 
facturing towns such as Falai.se, Le Mans, &c. In the south-east 
of the town there is a floating basin lined with quays and con- 
nected with the Ome and witii the canal which debouches into 
the sea at Ouistreham 9 m. to the N.N.E. The port, which also 
includes a portion of the river-bed, communicates with Havre 
and Newhaven by a regular line of steamers ; it has a consider- 
able fishing population. In 1905 the number of vessels entered 
was 563 with a tonnage of 190,190. English coal is foremost 
among the imports, which also include timber and grain, while 
iron ore, Caen stone, ^ butler and eggs and fruit are among the 
exports. Important horse and cattle fairs are held in the town. 
The industries of Caen include timber-sawing, metal-founding 
and machine-construction, cloth-weaving, lace-making, the 
manufacture of leather and gloves, and of oil from the colza 
grown in the district, furniture and other wooden goods and 
chemical products. 

Though Caen is not a town of great antiquity, the date of its 
foundation is unknown. It exist^ as early as the 9th century, 
and when, in qi 2, Neustria was ceded to the Normans by Charles 
the Simple, it was a large and important place. Under the dukes 
of Normandy, and particularly under William the Conqueror, 
it rapidly increased. It became the capital of lower Normandy, 
and in 1346 was besieged and taken by Edward III. of England. 
It was again taken by the English in 1417, and was retained by 
them till 1 450, when it capitulated to the French. The university 
was founded in 1436 by Henry VI. of England. During the 
Wars of Religion, Caen embraced the reform ; in the succeeding 
century its prosperity was shattered by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes (1685). In 1793 the city was the focus of the 
Girondist movement against the Convention. 

See G. Mancel et C. Woinez, Hist, de la ville de Caen et de ses progrds 
(Caen, 1836) ; B. Pont, Hist, de la ville de Caen, ses origines (Caen, 
1866) : E. de R. de Bcaurepaire, Caen illustri- : son ktstvire, 
monuments (Caen. 1896). 

CAEPIO, QUINTUS SERVIUUS, Roman general, consul 106 
B,c. During his year of office, he brought forward a law by 
which the jurymen were again to be chosen from the senators 
instead of the equites (Tacitus, Ann. xii. 60). As governor ol 
Gallia Narbonensis, he plundered the temple of the Celtic Apollc 
at Tolosa (Toulouse), which had joined the Cimbri. In 105 
Caepio suffered a crushing defeat from the Cimbri at Arausic 
(Orange) on the Rhone, which was looked upon as a punishment 
for his sacrilege ; hence th^ proverb Aurum Tolosanum habet 
of an act involving disastrous consequences. In the same yeai 
he was deprived of his proconsulship and his property confis 
cated ; subsequently (the chronology is obscure, see Mommsen 
Histoiy of Rome, bk. iv. ch. 5) he was expelled from the senate 
accused by the tribune Norbanus of embezzlement and mis 
conduct during the war, condemned and imprisoned. H( 
either died during his confinement or escaped to Smyrna. 

Livy, Epii. ^ ; Valerius Maximus iv. 7. 3 ; Justin xxxii. 3 
A ulus Gellius iii. 9* 

CAERE (mod. CetveUri^ i.e. Caere veius, see below), an ancien 
city of Etruria about 5 m. from the sea coast and about 20 m 
N.W. of Rome, direct from which it was reached by branch rf)ad 
from the Via Aurelia and Via Qodia. Ancient writers tell ui 
that its original Pelasgian name was Agylla, and that the Etrus 
cans took it and called it Caere (when thu occurred is not known] 

I A limestone well adapted for building. It was well known ii 
the 1 5th and i6th centuries, at wddoh period many EngKidb churche 
were built of it. 
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but the former name lasted on into later times as well as Caere. 
It was one of the twelve cities of Etruria, and its trade, through 
its port Pyrgos was of considerable importance. It fought 
with Rome in the tinae of Tarquinus Priscus and Servius Tullius, 
and subsequently became the ref^e of the expelled Tarquins. 
After the invasion of the Gauls in 390 B.C., the vestal vugins 
and the sacred objects in their custody were conveyed to Caere 
for safety, and from this fact some ancient authorities derive the 
word caerimonia, ceremony. A treaty was made between Rome 
and Caere in the same year. In 353, however, Caere took up 
arms against Rome out of frienc^ip for Tarquinii, but was 
defeated, and it is probaUy at this time that it became partially 
incorporated with the Roman state, as a community whose 
members enjoyed only a restricted form of Roman citizenship, 
without the right to a vote, and which was, further, without 
internal autonomy. The status is known as the itis Caniium, 
and Caere was the first of a class of such municipalities (Th. 
Mommsen, Romische Staatsrechty iii. 583). In the First Punic 
War, Caere furnished Rome with com and provisions, but other- 
wise, up till the end of the Republic, we only hear of prodigies 
being observed at C^iere and reported at Rome, the Etruscans 
being especially expert in augural lore. By the time of Augustus 
its population had actually fallen behind that of the Aquae 
Caeretanae (the sulphur springs now known as the Baj^i del 
Sasso, about 5 m. W.), but under either Augustus or Tiberius 
its prosperity was to a certain extent restored, and inscriptions 
speak of its municipal officials (the chief of them called dictator) 
and its town council, which had the title of senatus. In the 
middle ages, however, it sank in importance, and early in the 
13th century a part of the inhabitants founded Caere novum 
(mod. Cert) 3 m. to the east. 

The town lay on a hill of tufa, running from N.E. to S.W., 
isolated except on the N.E., and about 300 ft. above sea-level. 
The modem town, at the western extremity, probably occupies 
the site of the acropolis. The line of the city walls, of rectangular 
blocks of tufa, can be traced, and there seem to have been eight 
gates in the circuit, which was about 4 m. in length. There are 
no remains of buildings of importance, except the theatre, in 
which many inscriptions and statues of emperors were found. 
The necropolis in the hill to the north-west, known as the 
Banditaccia, is important. The tomb chambers are either hewn 
in the rock or covered by mounds. One of the former class was 
the family tomb of the Tarchna-Tarquinii, perhaps descended 
from the Roman kings ; others are interesting from their 
architectural and decorative details. One especially, the Grotta 
dei Bassirilievi, has interesting reliefs cut in the rock and painted, 
while the walls of another were decorated with painted tiles of 
terracotta. The most important tomb of all, the Regolini- 
Galassi tomb (taking its name from its discoverers), which lies 
S.W. of the ancient city, i.s a narrow rock-hewn chamber about 
60 ft. long, lined with masonry, the sides converging to form 
the roof. The objects found in it (a chariot, a bed, silver goblets 
with reliefs, rich gold ornaments, &c.) are now in the Etruscan 
Museum at the Vatican : they are attributed to about the middle 
of the 7th century b.c. At a short distance from the modem 
town on the west, thousands of votive terracottas were found in 
1886, some representing divinities, others parts of the human 
body (Notizie degli Scavi, 1886, 38). They must have belonged 
to some temple. 

Sec G. Dennis, Citi$$ and Cemeteries of Etruria, i. 236 leq. ; C. 
Huben in Pauly-Wiseowa, Realencyclopddie, iii. 1281. (T. As.) 

CAERLEOM, an ancient village in the southern paiiiamentary 
division of Monmouthshire, England, on the right (west) bank 
of the Usk, 3 m. N.E. of Newport. Pop. (1901) 1411. Its 
claim to notice rests on its Roman and British assodationi. As 
Isca SilufWH, it was one of the three great legionary fortresses 
of Roman Britain, established either about a.d. 50 (Tacitus, 
AmtdU, xii. 32), or perhaps, as coin-finds suggest, ab^ut a.d. 
74-78 in the governorship of Julius Frontinus, and in either case 
intended to coerce the wild Silures. It was garrisoned by the 
Legio II. Augusta from its foundation till near the end of the 
iUman rule m Britain. Though never seriously excavated, it 


contains plentiful visible traces of its Roman period— part of 
the ramp^, the site of an amphitheatre, and many imen^ons, 
sculptured stones, &c., in the local museum. No civil life or 
municipality seems, however, to have grown up outside its 
wails, as at York (J^urdatm). Like Chester (see Dxva), it 
remained purely military, and the common notion that it was 
the seat of a Christian bishopric in the 4th ccaitury is unproved 
and improbable. Its later history is obscure. We do not know 
when the legion was finally withdrawn, nor what succeeded. 
But Welsh legend has made the site very famous with tales of 
Arthur (revived by Tennyson in his IdyUs)^ of Christian martm, 
Aaron and Julius, and of an archbishopric held by St Dumic 
and shifted to St David's in the 6th century. Most of these 
traditions date from Geoffrey of Monmouth (about 1130-1140), 
and must not be taken for history. The ruins ^ Caerleon 
attracted notice in the 13th and following centuries, and gave 
plain cause for legend-making. There is lietter, but still slender, 
reason for the belief that it was here, and not at Chester, that 
five kings of the Cymry rowed Edgar in a baige as a sign of his 
sovereignty (a.d. 973). The name Caerleon seems to be derived 
from the I^tin Castra legianum, but it is not peculiar to Caerieon- 
on-Usk, being often used of Chester and occasionally of Leicester 
and one or two other places. (F. J. H.) 

CAERPHILLY, a market town of Glamorganshire, Wales, 
152I m. from London by rail via Cardiff, 7 m. from Cardiff, la m. 
from Newport and 6 m. from Pontypridd. The origin of the 
name is unknown. It was formerly in the ancient parish of 
Eglwysilan, but from that and Bedwas (Mon.) an ecclesiastical 
parish was formed in 1850, while the whole of the parishes of 
Eglwysilan and Llanfabon, with a total acreage of 14,426, were 
in 1893 constituted into an urban district; its population in 
1901 was 15,385, of which 4343 were in the “ town ward. In 
1858 was opened the Rhymncy railway from Rhymney to 
Caerphilly and on to TafFs Well, whence it had running powers 
over the Taff Vale railway to Cardiff, but in 1871, by means of 
a tunnel about 2000 yds. long, under Cefn Onn, a direct line was 
provided from Caerphilly to (^rdiff. A branch line, 4 m. long, 
was opened in 1894 to Senghenydd. The Pontypridd and New- 
port railway was constructed in 1887, and there is a joint station 
at Caerphilly for both railways. Some 2 m. eastwards there is 
a station on the Brecon and Merthyr railway at Bedwas. 

The ancient commote of Senghenydd (corresponding to the 
modern hundred of Caerphilly; comiJrised the mountainous 
district extending from the ridge of Cefn Onn on the south to 
Breconshire on the north, being bounded by the rivers Taff and 
Rumney on the west and east. Its inhabitants, though nomin- 
ally subject to the lords of Glamorgan since Fitzhamon’s con- 
quest, enjoyed a large measure of independence and often 
raided the lowlands. To keep these in check, Gilbert de dare, 
during the closing years of the reign of Henry III., built the 
castle of Caerphilly on the southern edge of this district, in a 
wide plain between the two rivers. It had probably not been 
completed, though it was already defensible, when Prince 
Llewelyn ab Griffith, incensed by its construction and claiming 
its site as his own, laid siege to it in 1271 and refused to retire 
except on conditions. Sub^uently completed and strengthened 
it became and still remains (in the words of G. T. Clark) both 
the earliest and the most complete example in Britain of a 
concentric castle of the type known as ' Edwardian,’ the drde 
of walls and towers of ^he outer, inner and middle wards ex- 
hibiting the most complete illustration of the most scientific 
militaiy architecture.” The knoU on which it stood was con- 
verted almost into an island by the damming up of an adjacent 
brook, and the whole enclosed area amount^ to 30 acres. 
The great hall (which is 73 ft. by 35 ft. and about 30 ft. fcogh) 
is a fine example of Decorated ar^tecture. This and wan 
additions are attrj^uted to Hugh le Deipensen (1318-1326). 
Edward II. visited the castle shortly before his capture in 1396. 
The defence of the castle was committed 1 ^ Henry IV. .to 
Gmstance, Lady Despenser, in September 1403, but it was 
shortly after^rds taken by Owen Glyndwr, to whose mining 
operations .tradition ascribe the leaning posithm of a laige 
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circular tower^ about 50 ft. high^ the summit of which overhangs 
its base about 9 ft. Before the middle of the 15th centuty it 
had ceased to be a fortified residence and was used as a prison, 
which was also the case in the time of Leland (1535), who 
describes it as in a ruinous state. It is still, however, one of the 
most extensive and imposing ruins of the kind in the kingdom. 

The town grew up around the castle but never received a 
charter or had a governing body. In 1661 the corporation of 
Cardiff complained of Cardiff’s impoverishment by reason of a 
fair held every three weeks for the previous four years at Caer- 
philly, though “ no Borough.’' Its markets during the 19th 
century had been chiefly noted for the Caerphilly cheese sold 
there. The district was one of the chief centres of the Methodist 
revival of the i8th century, the first synod of the Calvinistic 
Methodists being held in 1743 at Watford farm close to the town, 
from which place George Whitefield was married at Eglwysilan 
church two years prev’iously. The church of St Martin was 
built in 1879, and there are Nonconformist chapels. Mining is 
now the chief industry of the district. (D. Ll. T.) 

CAESALPINUS (Cesalpino), ANDREAS (1519-1603), Italian 
natural philosopher, was bom in Arezzo in Tuscany in 1 5 19. He 
studied anatomy and medicine at the university of Pisa, where he 
tt>ok his doctor’s degree in 1551, and in 1555 became professor of 
materia medica and director of the botanical garden. Appointed 
physician to Pope Clement VIII., he removed in 1592 to Rome, 
where he died on the 23rd of February 1603. Caesalpinus was 
the most distinguished botanist of his time. His work, De 
Plantis Him xvi. (Florence, 1583), was not only the source 
from which various subsequent writers, and especially Robert 
Morison (1620-1683) derived their ideas of botanical arrangement, 
but it was a mine of science to which Linnaeus himself gratefully 
avowed his obligations. Linnaeus’s copy of the book evinces the 
great assiduity with which he studied it ; he laboured throughout 
to remedy the defect of the want of synonyms, sub-joined his own 
generic names to nearly every species, and particularly indicated 
the two remarkable passages where the germination of plants 
and their sexual distinctions are explained. Caesalpinus was also 
distinguished as a physiologist, and it has been claimed that he 
hud a clear idea of the circulation of the blood (see Harvey, 
Wit.liam). His other works include Daemonum investigatio 
peripaieiica (1580), Quaestionum medicarum libri it, (1593), 
De MetdUicis (1596), and Quaestionum peripaUUcarum libri v, 
(IS 70 - 

0AB8AR, GAIUS JDUU8 (102-44 b-c.), the great Roman 
soldier and statesman, was bom on the 12th of July 102 b.c.‘ 
His family was of patrician rank and traced a 
legendary descent from lulus, the founder of Alba 
Longa, son of Aeneas and grandson of Venus and 
Anchises. Caesar made the most of his divine ancestry and built 
a temple in his forum to Venus Genetrix ; but his patrician 
descent was of little importance in politics and disqualified 
Caesar from holding the tribunate, an office to which, as a leader 
of the popular party, he would naturally have aspired. The 
Julii Caesares, however, had also acquired the new nobiliias, 
which belongeid to holders of the great magistracies. Caesar’s 
uncle was consul in 91 b.c., and his father held the praetorship. 
Most of the family seem to have belonged to the senatorial 
party {opHmates ) ; but Caesar himself was from the first a 
popularis. The determining factor is no doubt to be sought 
in his relationship with C. Marius, tlie husliand of his aunt 
J uUa. Caesar was bom in the year of Marius’s first great victory 
over the Teutones, and as he grew up, inspired by the traditions 
of the great soldier's career, attached hinuwU to his party and 
its fortunes. Of his education we know scaltely anytlung. His 
mother, Aurelia, belonged to a distinguished family, and Tacitus 
{Dial, de Oral, xxviii.) couples her name with that of Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi, as an example of^the Roman matron 

> In spite of the explicit statements of Suetonius, Plutarch and 
Appian that Caesar was in his fifty-sixth year at the time of his 
murder, it is, as Mommsen has shown, practically certain that he 
\ was bom in joa B.c., since he held the chief offices of state in regular 
' ordeiv banning with the aedtteship in 65 b.c.. and the legal age for 
this was fixed at 37-38. 


whose disdpUna and severitas formed her son for the duties of a 
soldier and statesman. His tutor was M. Antonius Gnipho, a 
native of Gaul (by which Cisalpine Gaul may be meant), who is 
said to have been equally learned in Greel^and Latin literature, 
and to have set up in later years a school of rhetoric which was 
attended by Cicero in his praetorship 66 b.c. It is possible 
that Caesar may have derived from him his interest in Gaul and 
its people and his sympathy with the claims of the Romanized 
Gauls of northern Italy to political rights. 

In his sixteenth year (87 B.c.) Caesar lost his father, and 
assumed the toga virilis as the token of manhood. The social war 
(90-89 B.c.) had been brought to a close by the enfranchisement 
of Rome’s Italian subjects ; and the civil war which followed it 
led, after the departure of Sulla for the East, to the temporary 
triumph of the populares, led by Marius and Cinna, and the 
indiscriminate massacre of their political opponents, including 
both of Caesar’s uncles. Caesar wa.s at once marked out for 
high distinction, being created flamen Dialis or priest of J upiter. 
In the following year (which saw the death of Marius) Caesar, 
rejecting a proposed marriage with a wealthy capitalist’s heiress, 
sought and obtained the hand of Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, 
and thus became further identified with the ruling party. His 
career was soon after interrupted by the triumphant return of 
Sulla (82 B.C.), who ordered him to ivorce his wife, and on his 
refusal deprived him of his property and priesthood and was 
induced to spare his life only by the intercession of his aristo- 
cratic relatives and the college of vestal virgins. 

Released from his religious obligations, Caesar now (81 b.c.) 
left Rome for the East and served his first campaign under 
Minucius Thermus, who was engaged in stamping out the 
embers of resistance to Roman rule in the province of Asia, 
and received from him the “ civic crown ” for saving a 
fellow-soldier’s life at the storm of Mytilene. In 78 b.c. he 
was serving under Servilius Isauricus ligainst the Cilician 
pirates when the news of Sulla’s death reached him and he at 
once returned to Rome. Refusing to entangle himself in the 
abortive and equivocal schemes of Lepidus to subvert the Sullan 
constitution, Caesar took up the only instrument of political 
warfare left to the opposition by prosecuting two senatorial 
governors, Cn. Cornelius Dolabella (in 77 b.c.) and C. Antonius 
(in 76 b.c.) for extortion in the provinces of Macedonia and 
Greece, and though he lost both cases, probably convinced the 
world at large of the corruption of the senatorial tribunals. After 
these failures Caesar determined to take no active part in politics 
for a time, and retraced his steps to the East in order to study 
rheU>ric under Molon, at Rhodes. On the journey thither he was 
caught by pirates, whom he treated with consummate non- 
chalance while awaiting his ransom, threatening to return and 
crucify them ; when released he lost no time in carrying out his 
threat. Whilst he was studying at Rhodes the third Mithradalic 
War broke out, and Caesar at once raised a corps of volunteers 
and helped to secure the wavering loyalty of the provincials of 
Asia. When Lucullus assumed Sie command of the Roman 
troops in Asia, Caesar returned to Rome, to find that he had been 
elected to a seat on the college of pontifices left vacant by the death 
of his uncle, C. Aurelius Cotta. He was likewise elected first of 
the six tribuni militum a populo, but we hear nothing of his 
service in this capacity. Suetonius tells us that he threw himself 
into the agitation for the restoration of the ancient powers of the 
tribunate curtailed by Sulla, and that he secured the passing of a 
law of amnesty in favour of the partisans of Sertorius. He was 
not, however, destined to compass the downfall of the Sullan 
regime ; the crisb of the Slave War placed the Senate at the mercy 
of Pompey and Crassus, who in 70 B.c. swept away the safeguards 
of senatorial ascendancy, restored the initiative in legislation to 
the tribunes, and replaced the Equestrian order, i.e. the 
capitalists, in partial possession of the jury-courts. This judicial 
reform (or ralJier compromise) was the work of Caesar’s uncle, 
L. Aurelius Cotta. Caesar himself, however, gained no accession 
of iiffluence. In 69 b.c. he served as quaestor under Antistius 
Vetus, |;ovemor of Hither Spain, and on his way back to Rome 
i (accorduig to Suetonius) promoted a revolutionary agitation 
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amongst the Transpadanes for the aquisition of full political 
rights, which had been denied them by Sulla’s settlement. 

Caesar was now b^t known as a man of pleasure, celebrated 
for his debts and his intrigues ; in politics he had no force behind 
OppoaMoa discredited party of the popidares, 

tptbp reduced to lending a passive support to Pompey and 
OptimaiPB, Crassus. But as soon as the proved incompetence of the 
senatorial government had brought about the mission 
of Pompey to the East with the almost unlimited powers con- 
ferred on him by the Gabinian and Manilian laws of 67 and 66 
B.c. (see Pompey), Caesar plunged into a network of political 
intrigues which it is no longer possible to unravel. In his public 
acts he lost no opportunity of upholding the democratic tradition. 
Already in 68 b.c. he had paraded the bust of Marius at his 
aunt’s funeral ; in 65 b.c., as curule aedile, he restored the 
trophies of Marius to their place on the (^pitc^l ; in 64 b.c., as 
president of the murder commission, he brought three of Sulla’s 
executioners to trial, and in 63 b.c. he caused the ancient pro- 
cedure of trial by popular assembly to bt revived against the 
murderer of Satuminus. By these means, and by the lavishness 
of his expenditure on public entertainments as aedile, he acquired 
such jjopularity with the plebs that he was elected 
maximus in 63 b.c. against such distinguished rivals as Q. 
Lutatius Catulus and P. Servilius Isauricus. But all this was on 
the surface. There can be no doubt that Caesar was cognizant of 
some at least of the threads of conspiracy which were woven 
during Pompey s absence in the East. According to one story, 
the enjants perdus of the revolutionary party — Catiline, Autronius 
and others — designed to assassinate the consuls on the isl of 
January 65, and make Crassus dictator, with Caesar as master 
of the horse. We are also told that a public proposal was made 
to confer upon him an extraordinary military command in Egypt, 
not witliout a legitimate king and nominally under the protection 
of Rome. An equally abortive attempt to create a counterpoise 
to Pom|)ey’s power was made by the tribune Rullus at the close 
of 64 B.c. He proposed to create a land commission with very 
wide powers, which would in effect have been wielded by Caesar 
and Crassus. The bill was defeated by Cicero, consul in 63 b.c. 
In the same year the conspiracy associated with the name of 
(Catiline came to a head. The charge of complicity was freely 
levelled at ( aesar, and indeed was hinted at by Cato in the great 
debate in the senate. But (!aesar, for party reasons, was l>ound 
to oppose the execution of the conspirators ; while ('rassus, who 
shared in the accusation, was the richest man in Rome and the 
leAst likely to further anarchist plots. Both, however, doubtless 
knew as much and as little as suited their convenience of the 
doings of the left wing of their party, which served to aggravate 
the embarrassments of the government. 

As praetor (62 b.c.) (Caesar supported proposals in Pompey ’s 
favour which brought him into violent collision with the senate. 
This was a master-stroke of tactics, as Pompey’s return was 
imminent. Thas when Pompey landed in Italy and disbanded 
his army he found in Caesar a natural ally. After some delay, 
said to have been caused by the exigencies of his creditors, which 
were met by a loan of £200,000 from Crassus, Caesar left Rome for 
his province of Further Spain, where he was able to retrieve his 
financial position, and to lay the foundations of a military 
reputation. He returned to Rome in 60 b.c. to find that the 
senate had sacrificed the support of the capitalists (which 
Cicero had worked so hard to secure), and had finally alienated 
Pompey by refusing to ratify his acts and grant lands to his 
soldiers. Caesar at once approached both Pompey and Crassus, 
who alike detested the existing system of government but were 
personally at variance, and succeeded in persuading them to 
forget their quarrel and join him in a coalition which should 
put an end to the rule of the oligarchy. He even made a genius, 
though unsuccessful, endeavour to enlist the support of Qccro. 
The soKttlled First Triumvirate was formed, and constitutional 
government ceased to exist save in name. 

The first prize which fell to Cjiesar wm the consulship, to 
secure which he forewent the triumph which he had eam^ in 
^xun. His cc^eague was M. Bibulus, who belonged to the 
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s^test sect of the senatorial oligarchy and, together with 
his party, placed every form of consUtutic^ ohstruo co gwua 
tion in the path of Cae^r’s legislation. Caesar, however, wit* fiam* 
overrode tdl opposition, mustering Pomj^y’s veterans wwirf 
to drive his colleague from the forum. &bulus became 
a virtual prisoner in his own house, and Caesar placed himself 
outride the pale of the free republic. Thus the programme of the 
coalition was carried through. Pompey was satisfied by the 
ratification of his acts in Asia, and by the assignment of the 
Campanian state domains to his veterans, the capitatists (with 
whose interests Crassus was identified) had thdr bargain for the 
farming of the Ariatic revenues cancelled, Ptolemy Aulctes 
received the confirmation of his title to the throne of Egypt (for 
a consideration amounting to £1,500,000), and a fresh act was 
passed for preventii^ extortion by provincial govemow. 

It was now all-important for Caesar to secure practical 
irrespcjnsibility by obtaining a military command. The senate, 
in virtue of its constitutional prerogative, had assigned 
as the promneia of the consuls of 59 b.c. the supervision 
of roads and forests in Italy. Caesar secured the 
passing of a legislative enactment conferring upon himself the 
government of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyria for five years, and 
exacted from the terrorized senate the addition of Transalpine 
Gaul, where, as he well knew, a storm was lirewing wnich 
threatened to sweep away Roman civilization beyond the Alps. 
The mutual jealousies of the Gallic tribes liad enabled German 
invaders first to gain a foothold on the left bank of the Rlune, 
and then to obtain a predominant position in Central Gaul. 
In 60 B.c. the German king Ariovistus had defeated the Aedui, 
who were allies of Rome, and had wrested from the Sequani a 
large portion of their territory. Caesar must have seen that the 
Germans were preparing to dispute with Rome the mastery of 
Gaul ; but it was necessary to gain time, and in 59 B.c. Ariovistus 
was inscribed on the roll of the friends of the Roman people. In 
58 B.c. the Helvetii, a Celtic people inhabiting Switzerland, 
determined to migrate for the shores of the Atlantic and demanded 
a passage through Roman territory. According to Caesar’s 
statement they numljiered 368,000, and it was necessary at all 
hazards to save the Roman province from the invasion, (aesar 
had but one legion beyond the Alps. With this he marched to 
(ieneva, destroyed the bridge over the Rhone, fortified the left 
Imnk of the river, and forced the Helvetii to follow the ri^ht 
Iwink. Hastening l>ack to Italy he withdrew his three remaining 
legions from Aquileia, raised two more, and, crossing the Alps by 
forced marches, arrived in the neighbourhood of Lyons to find 
that three-fourths of the Helvetii had already crossed the Sadne, 
marching we.Htward. He destroyed their rearguard, the Tigurini, 
as it was about to cross, transported his army across the river 
in twenty-four hours, pursued the Helvetii in a northerly direc- 
tion, and utterly defeated them at Bibracte (Mont B^vray). 
Of the survivors a few were settled amongst the Aedui ; the 
rest were sent back to Switzerland lest it should fall into 
German hands. 

The Gallic chiefs now appealed to Caesar to deliver them from 
the actual or threatened tyranny of Ariovistus. He at once 
demanded a conference, which Ariovistus refused, and on hearing 
that fresh swarms were crossing the Rhine, marched with all haste 
to Vesontio (Besan^on) and thence by way of Belfort into the 
plain of Alsace, where he gained a decisive victory over the 
Germans, of whom only a few (including Ariovistus) reached the 
right bank of the Rhine in safety. These successes roused natural 
alarm in the minds of the Bel<Tae-*a confederacy of tribes in the 
north-west of (}aul, whose civilization was less advanced than that 
of the Oltae of the centre — and in the spring of 57 b.c. Caesar 
determined to anticipate the offensive movement which they 
were understood to be preparing and marched northwards into 
the territory of th| Remi (about Reims), who alone amongst 
their neighbours were friendly to Rome. He successftSly 
checked iht advance of the enemv at the passage of riie Ai«M 
(between Laon and Reims) and their ill-organbed force mehiKl 
away as he Alvanced. But the Nervii, and their neighboufi 
further to the north-west, remained to dealt with, and were 
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crushed only after a desperate struggle on the banks of the 
Sambre, in which Caesar was forced to expose his person in the 
miLee, Finally, the Aduatuci (near Namur) were compelled to 
submit, and were punished for their subsequent treachery by 
being sold wholesaie into slavery. In the meantime C^sars 
lieutenant, P. Crassus, received the submission of the tribes of 
the north-east, so that by the close of the campaign almost the 
whole of Gaul-~exccpt the Aquitani in the south-west— acknow- 
ledged Roman suzerainty. 

In 56 B.C., however, the Veneti of Brittany threw off the yoke 
and detained two of Crassus’s officers as hostages. Caesar, who 
had Iwen hastily summoned from IHyricum, crossed the Loire 
and invaded Brittany, but found that he could make no headway 
without destroying the powerful fleet of high, flat-bottomed 
boats like floating castles possessed by the Veneti. A fleet was 
hastily constructed in the estuary of the Loire, and placed under 
the command of Decimus Brutus. The decisive engagement 
was fought (probably) in the Gulf of Morbihan, and the Romans 
gained the victory by cutting down the enemy’s rigging with 
sickles attached to poles. As a punishment for their treachery, 
Caesar put to death the senate of the Veneti and sold their 
people into slavery. Meanwhile Sabinus was victorious on the 
northern coasts, and Crassus subdued the Aquitani. At the close 
of the season Caesar raided the territories of the Morini and 
Menapii in the extreme north-west. 

In 55 B.c. certain German tribes, the Usipetes and Tencteri, 
crossed the lower Rhine, and invaded the modem Flanders. 

Caesar at once marched to meet them, and, on the pre- 
* text that they had violated a truce, seized their leaders 

tMMa, who had come to parley with him, and then surprised 

and practically destroyed their host. His enemies in 
Rome accused him of treachery, and Cato even proposed that he 
should be handed over to the Germans. Caesar meanwhile 
constructed his famous bridge over the Rhine in ten days, and 
made a demonstration oi force on the right bank. In the remain- 
ing weeks of the summer he made his first expedition to Britain, 
and this was followed by a second crossing in 54 b.c. On the 
first occasion Caesar took with him only two legions, and effected 
little beyond a landing on the coast of Kent. The second 
expedition consisted of five legions and 2000 cavalry, and set 
out from the Portus Itius (Boulogne or Wissant ; see T. Rice 
Holmes, Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, 1907, 
later views in Classical Review, May 1909, and H. S. Jones, in 
Eng. Hist. Rev. xxiv., 1909, p. 115). Caesar now penetrated 
into Middlesex and crossed the Thames, but the British prince 
Cassivellaunus with his war -chariots harassed the Roman 
columns, and Caesar was compelled to return to Gaul after 
imposing a tribute which was never paid. 

The next two years witnessed the final struggle of the Gauls 
for freedom. Just before the second crossing to Britain, 
Dumnorix, an Aeduan chief, had been detected in treasonable 
intrigues, and killed in an attempt to escape from Caesar’s 
camp. At the close of the campaign Caesar distributed his 
legions over a somewhat wide extent of territory. Two of thrir 
camps were treacherously attacked. At Aduatuca (near Aix- 
la-Chapelle) a newly-raised le^on was cut to pieces by the 
Eburones under Ambiorix, wlule Quintus Cicero was besieged 
in live neighbourhood of Namur and only just relieved in time by 
Caesar, who was obliged to winter in Gaul in order to check 
the spread of the rebellion. IndutiOmarus, indeed, chief of 
the Treveri (about Treves), revolted and at^ked Labienus, 
but was defeated and killed. The campai^ of 53 b.c. 
was marked by a second crossing of the Ehme and by the 
destruction of the Eburones, whose leader Ambiorix, however, 
escaped. In the autumn Caesar held a conference at Dur^r- 
torum (Reims), and Acco, a chief of the Senones, was convicted 
of treason andflogged to death. ^ 

Early in 5a b.c. some Roman traders were massacred at 
Cenabum (Oritos), and, on hearing the news, the Arvemi re- 
volted under Verdngetorix and were quickly joined by other 
tribes, especially the Bituriges, whose capital Was Avarkrum 
^Bourges). Uesar hastened back from Italy, slipped past 


Vercingetorix and reached Agedincum (Sens), the headquarten 
of his legions. Vercingetorix saw that Camr could not ^ 
met in open battle, and determined to concentrate his forces in 
a few strong positions. Caesar first besiegad and took Avaricuin, 
whose occupants were massacred, and then invested Gergovia 
(near the Puy-de-D6me), the capital of the Arvemi, but suffered 
a severe repulse and was forced to raise the siege. Hearing that 
the Roman province was threatened, he marched westward, 
defeated Vercingetorix near Dijon and shut him up in Alesia 
(Mont-Auxois), which he surrounded with lines of circumvallation. 
An attempt at relief by Vercassivellaunus was defeated after 
a desperate struggle and Vercingetorix surrendered. The 
struggle was over except for some isolated operations in 51 b.c., 
ending with the siege and capture of Uxellodunum (Puy d’Issolu), 
whose defenders lud their hands cut off. Caesar now reduced 
Gaul to the form of a province, fixing the tribute at 40,000,000 
sesterces (£350,000), and dealing liberally with the conquered 
tribes, whose cantons were not broken up. 

In the meantime his own position was becoming critical. 
In 56 B.C., at the conference of Luca (Lucca), Caesar, Pompey 
and Crassus had renewed their agreement, and Caesar’s 
command in Gaul, which would have expired on the 
ist of March 54 b.c., was renewed, probably for five comiition , 
years, i.e. to the 1st of March 49 b.c., and it was enacted 
that the question of his successor should not be discussed until 
the ist of March 50 B.c., by which time the provincial commands 
for 49 B.c. would have been assigned, so that Caesar would 
retain imperium, and thus immunity from persecution, until 
the end of 49 b.c. He was to be elected consul for 48 B.c., and, 
as the law prescribed a personal canvass, he was by special 
enactment dispensed from its provisions. But in 54 b.c. Julia, 
the daughter of Caesar and wife of Pompey, died, and in 53 b.c. 
Crassus was killed at Carrhae. Pompey now drifted apart 
from Caesar and became the champion of the senate. In 52 b.c. 
he passed a fresh law de jure magistratuum which cut away the 
ground beneath Caesar’s feet by making it possible to provide 
a successor to the Gallic provinces before the dose of 49 b.c., 
which meant that Caesar would become for some months a private 
person, and thus liable to be called to account for his unconstitu- 
tional acts. Caesar had no resource left but uncompromising 
obstruction, which he sustained by enormous brills. His 
representative in 50 b.c., the tribune C. Scribonius Curio, served 
him well, and induced the lukewarm majority of the senate to 
refrain from extreme measures, insisting that Pompey, as well 
as Caesar, should resign the imperium. But all attempts at 
negotiation failed, and in January 49 B.c., martial law having 
been proclaimed on the proposal of the consuls, the tribunes 
Antony and Cassius fled to Caesar, who crossed the Rubicon 
(the frontier of Italy) with a single legion, exclaiming *'Alea 
jacta «/.” 

Pompey ’s available force consisted in two legions stationed 
in Campania, and eight, commanded by his lieutenante, Afranius 
and Petreius, in Spain ; both sides levied troops in 
Italy. Caesar was soon joined by two le^pns from ^ 
Gaul and marched rapidly down the Adriatic coast, 
overtaking Pompey at Brundisium (Brindisi), but failing to 
prevent him from embarking with his troops for the East, where 
the prestige of his name was greatest. Hereupon Caesar (it is 
said) exclaimed “ I am going to Spain to fight an army without 
a general, and thence to the East to fight a general without 
an army.” He carried out the first part of this programme 
with marvellous rapidity. He reached Ilerda (Lerida) on the 
23rd of June and, after extricating his army from a perilous 
situation, outmanoeuvred Pompey’s lieutenants and received 
their submission on the 2nd of August Returning to Rome, 
he held the dictatorship for eleven days, was elected consul for 48 
B.C, and set sail for Epirus at Brundisium on the 4th of January. 
He attempted to invest Pompey ’s lines at Dyrrhachium (Durazzo), 
though his opponent’s force was double that of his t)wn, and 
was defeated with considerable loss. He now marched east- 
wards, in order if possible to intercept the reinforcements which 
Pompey’s father-in-law, Scipio, was bringing up ; but Pompey 
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was aUe to effect a junction with this force and descended into 
the plain of Thessaly, where at the battle of Pharsalus he was 
decisively defeated and fled td £mt, pursued by Caesar, who 
learnt of his TivaFs fnurder on landing at Alexandria. Here 
he remained for nine months, fascinated (if the story be true) 
by Cleopatra, and almost lost his life in an imetUe. In June 
47 B.c. he proceeded to the East and Asia Minor, where he 
'*came, saw and conquered '' Phamaces, son of Mithradates 
the Great, at Zela. Returning to Italy, he quelled a mutiny 
of the legions (including the faithful Tenth) in Campania, and 
crossed to Africa, where a republican army of fourteen legions 
under Scipio was cut to pieces at Thapsus (6th of April 46 b.c.). 
Here most of the republican leaders were killed and Cato 
committed suicide. On the 26th to 29th July Caesar celebrated 
a fourfold triumph and received the dictatorship for ten years. 
In November, however, he was obliged to sail for Spain, where 
the sons of Pompey still held out. On the 17th of March 45 b.(x 
they were crushed at Munda. Caesar returned to Rome in 
September, and six months later (15th of March 44 b.c.) was 
murdered in the senate house at the foot of Pompey 's statue. 

It was remarked by Seneca that amongst the murderers of 
Caesar were to be found more of his friends than of his enemies. 

We can account for this only by emphasizing the 
Caesar’s government became 
abip. as time went on more undisguised in its absolutism, 
while the honours conferred upon him seemed designed 
to raise him above the rest of humanity. It is explained else- 
where (see Rome: History ^ Ancient) that Caesars power was 
exercised under the form of the dictatorship. In the first instance 
(autumn of 49 b.c.) this was conferred upon him as the only 
solution of the constitutional deadlock created by the flight 
of the magistrates and senate, in order that elections (including 
that of Caesar himself to the consulship) might be held in due 
course. For this there were republican precedents. In 48 b.c. 
he was created dictator for the second time, probably with 
constituent powers and for an undefined period, according to 
the dangerous and unpopular precedent of Sulla. In May 46 b.c. 
a third dictatorship was conferred on Caesar, this time for ten 
years and apparently as a yearly office, so that he became 
Dictator IV, in May 45 b.c. Finally, before the 15th of February 
44 B.C., this was exchanged for a life-dictatorship. Not only 
was this a contradiction in terms, since the dictatorship was by 
tradition a makeshift justified only when the state had to be 
carried through a serious crisis, but it involved military rule 
in Italy and the permanent suspension of the constitutional 
guarantees, such as intercessio and provocaHoy by which the 
liberties of Romans were protected. That Qiesar held the 
imperium which he enjoyed as dictator to be distinct in kind 
from that of the republican magistrates he indicated by placing 
the term imperatar at the head of his titles.^ Besides the dictator- 
ship, Caesar held the consulship in each year of his reign except 
47 b.c. (when no curule magistrates were elected save for the 
last three months of the year) ; and he was moreover invested 
by special enactments with a number of other privfleges and 
powers ; of these the most important was the trilmnicia potesiaSj 
which we may believe to have been free from the limits of place 
(i.e. Rome) and collegiality. Thus, too, he was granted the sole 
right of making peace and war, and of disposing of the funds 
in the treasury of the state.** Save for the tiwe of dictator, 
which undoubtedly carried unpopular associations and was 
formally abolished on the proposal of Antony after Caesar's 
death, this cumulation of powers has little to distinguish it from 
the Frincipate of Augustus ; and the assumption of the per- 
petual diemtorship would hardly by itself suffice to account 
for the murder of Caesar. But there are signs that in the last 
six months of hb Iffe he aspired not only to a monarchy in name 
as well as in fact, but also to a divinity which Ronoans should 

' Suetonius. Jtti. 76, em in stating that he used the title impmrcOor 
as a#fMnoffMn. 

* the statement of Dio and Suetonius, that a general curp legum 
at mcrum was conferred on Caesar in 46 b.c.. is rejected by Mommsen. 
It » possible that it may have some foundation m the terms of the 
law establishing his third dictatorship. 
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acknowledge as well as Greeks, Orientals and barbarians. His 
statue was set up beside those of the seven kings of Romci 
and he adopted the throne of p;old, the sceptre of ivory and the 
embroidered robe which tradition ascribed to them. He allowed 
his supporters to suggest the offer of the re^ tide hy putting 
in ctfculation an oracle according to which it was destined for 
a king of Rome to subdue the Parthians, and when at 
Lupercalia (15^ January 44 b.c.) Antony set the diadem on 
his head he rejected the offer half-heartedly on account of the 
groans of the people. His image was carried in the pompa 
cifcensts amongst those of the immortal gods, and his statue 
set up in the temple of Quirinus with the inscription “ To the 
Un^nquerable God." A college of Luperci, with the surname 
Juliani, was instituted in his honour and famines were created as 
priests of his godhead. This was intolerable to the ajristocratic 
republicans, to whom it seemed becoming that victorious com- 
manders should accept divine honours at the hands of Greeks 
and Asiatics, but unpardonable that Romans should offer the 
same worship to a Roman. 

Thus Caesar's work remained unfinished, and thU must 
be borne in mind in considering his record of legislative and 
administrative reform. Some account of this is 
given elsewhere (see Rome : History y Ancient)y but it 
may be well to single out from the list of his measures n§orma, 
(some of which, such as the restoration of exiles and 
the children of proscribed persons, were dictated by political 
expediency, while others, such as his financial proposals for the 
relief of debtors, and the steps which he took to restore Italian 
^riculture, were of the nature of palliatives) those which have a 
permanent significance as indicating his grasp of imperial 
problems. The Social War had brought to the inhabitants of 
Italy as far as the Po the privileges of Roman citizenship ; it 
remained to extend this gift to the Transpadane Italians, to 
establish a uniform system of local administration and to 
devise representative institutions by which at least some voice 
in the government of Rome might be permitted to her new 
citizens. This last conception lay beyond the horizon of Caesar, 
as of all ancient statesmen, but his first act on gaining control 
of Italy was to enfranchise the Transpadanes, whose claims he 
had consistently advocated, and in 45 b.c. he passed the Lex 
Jtdia MunieipaliSy an act of which considerable fragments are 
inscribed on two bronze tables found at Heraclea near Tarentum.^ 
This law deals inter alia with the police and the sanitary arranae- 
ments of the city of Rome, and hence it has been argued oy 
Mommsen that it was Caesar’s intention to reduce Rome to the 
level of a municipal town. But it is not likely that such is the 
case. Caesar made no far-reaching modifications in the govern- 
ment of the city, such as were afterwards carried out by Augustus, 
and the presence in the Lex Jtdia Municipalis of the clauses 
referred to is an example of the common process of tacking " 
(legislation per saiuranty as it was called by the Romans). The 
law deals with the constitution of the local senates, for whose 
members qualifications of age (30 years) and militaty service 
are laid down, while persons who have suffered conviction for 
various specified offences, or who arc insolvent, or who carry on 
discreditable or immoral trades are excluded. It also provides 
that the local magistrates shall take a census of the citizens at 
the same time as the census takes place in Rome^ and send the 
registers to Rome within sixty days. The existing fragments 
tell us little as to the dec8ntralu»ition of the functions of govern- 
ment, but from the Lex Ridnia, which applies to the Transpadane 
districts enfranchised by Caesar (it must be remembered that 
Cisalpine Gaul remained nominally a province until 42 b.c.) we 
gather that considerable powers of independent jurisdiction 
were reserved to the municipal magistrates. But Caesar was 
not content with framing a uniform system of local government 

* Since the disco^ry of a fragmentary municipal charter at 
Tarentum (see Rome), dating from a period shortly after the Social 
War, doubto have b^n cast on the Identification of the tables of 
Heradea with Caesar’s municipal statute. It has been ouettioned 
whether Caesarspassed such a law. since the Lex Ttdia MmicfpaHs 
mentioned in an inscription of Patavium (Padujiq may have oeen 
a local charter. See Legras. La Tabk latina d'HiracUa {Paxia, 1907). 
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for Italy. He was the first to carry out on a large scale those 
plans of transmarine colonization whose inception was due to the 
Gracchi. As consul in 59 b.c. Caesar had established colonies 
cmiami vetcrans in Campania under the T^x Julia Agraria, 
*** and had even then laid down rules for the foundation 
of such communities. As dictator he planted numerous colonies 
both in the eastern and western provinces, notably at Corinth 
and Carthage. Mommsen interprets this policy as signifying 
that “ the rule of the urban community of Rome over the 
shores of the Mediterranean was at an end,” and says that 
the first act of the “ new Mediterranean state ” was “ to atone 
for the two greatest outrages which that urban community 
had perpetrated on civilization.” This, however, cannot be 
admitted. The sites of Caesar’s colonics were selected for 
their commercial value, and that the citizens of Rome should 
cease to be rulers of the Mediterranean basin could never have 
entered into Caesar’s mind. The colonists were in many ca.ses 
veterans who had served under Caesar, in others members of the 
city proletariat. We possess the charter of the colony planted 
at Urso in southern Spain under the name of Colonia Julia 
Genetiva Urbanorum, Of the two latter titles, the first is derived 
from the name of Venus Genetrix, the ancestress of the Julian 
house, the second indicates that the colonists were drawn 
from the plebs urbana. Accordingly, we find that free birth is 
not, as in Italy, a necessary qualification for municipal office, 
riy such foundations Caesar began the extension to the provinces 
of that Roman civilization which the republic had carried to the 
bounds of the Italian peninsula. Lack of time alone prevented 
him from carrying into effect such projects as the piercing of the 
Isthmus of Corinth, whose object was to promote trade and 
intercourse throughout the Roman dominions, and we are told 
that at the time of his death he was contemplating the extension 
of the empire to its natural frontiers, and was about to engage in a 
war with Parthia with the object of cairying Roman arms to the 
Euphrates. Above all, he was determined that the empire 
should be governed in the true sense of the word and no longer 
exploited by its rulers, and he kept a strict control over the 
Ifgaii, who, under the form of military subordination, were respon- 
sible to him for the administration of their provinces. 

Caesar’s writings are treated under Latin Tjteratttrk. 
It is sufficient here to say that of those preserved to us the 
_ seven books* de hello Gallico appear to 

m0titart0§. written m 51 B.c. and carry the narrative 

’ of the Gallic campaigns down to the close of the 
previous year (the eighth book, written by A. Hirtius, is a 
supplement relating tlie events of 51 -50 b.c.), while the three 
books De hello civili record the struggle between Caesar and 
Pompey (49-48 b.c.). 'llieir veracity was impeached in ancient 
times by Asinius Pollio and has often been called in question 
by modem critics. The Gallic War, though its publication 
was doubtless timed to impress on the mind of the Roman 
people the great services rendered by Caesar to Rome, stands 
the test of criticism as far as it is possible to apply it, and the 
accuracy of its narrative has never been seriously shaken. The 
Civil War, especially in its opening chapters is, however, not 
altogether free from traces of misrepresentation. With respect 
to the first moves made in the struggle, and the negotiations 
lor peace at the outset of hostilities, (aesar’s account sometimes 
conflicts with the testimony of Cicero’s^^correspondence or implies 
movements which cannot he reconciled with geographical facts 
We have but few fragments of Caesar’s other works, whether 
political pamphlets such as the Anticato, grammatical treatises 
{DeAnalogia) or poems. All authorities ageee in describing him 
M a consummate orator. Cicero (Brut. 22) wrote : de Caesare 
^Judico, ilium omnium fere oraiofum Latine loqui elegantissime, 
Quintilian (x. i. 114) says that had he practised at 
the bar he would have been the only serioius rival of Cicero. 

The verdict of historians on Caesar has always been coloured 
by their political sympathies. All have reco^ized his com- 
C eiciftftf gewus, and few luivc failed to^o justice to his 

' personal charm and magnanimity, which almost won the 
heart of Cicero, who rarely appealed in vain to his clemency. 


Indeed, he was singularly tolerant of all but intellectual opposi- 
tion. His private Ufe was not free from scandal, especially in his 
youth, but it is difficult to believe the worst of the tales which 
were circulated by his opponents, e.g. a# to his relations with 
Nicomedes of Bithynia. As to his public character, however, 
no agreement is possible between those who regard Caesarism 
as a great political creation, and those who hold that Caesar by 
destro5ring liberty lost a great opportunity and crushed the 
sense of dignity in mankind. The latter view is unfortunately 
confirmed by the undoubted fact that Caesar treated with scant 
respert the historical institutions of Rome, which with their 
mapificent traditions might still have been the organs of true 
political life. He increased the number of senators to 900 and 
introduced provincials into that body ; but instead of making 
it into a grand council of the empire, representative of its various 
races and nationalities, he treated it with studied contempt, 
and Cicero writes that his own name had been set down as the 
proposer of decrees of which he knew nothing, conferring the 
title of king on potentates of whom he had never heard. A 
similar treatment was meted out to the ancient magistracies of 
the republic ; and thus began the process by which the emperors 
undermined the self-respect of their subjects and eventually 
came to rule over a nation of slaves. Few men, indeed, have 
partaken as freely of the inspiration of genius as Julius Caesar ; 
few have suffered more disastrously from its illusions. See further 
Rome : History, ii. “ The Republic,” Period C ad fin. 

AirTHoRiTiEs. — Tlie principal ancient authorities for the life oi 
Caesar are liis own Commentaries, the biographies of Plutarch and 
Suetonius, h-tters and s|M‘eche8 of Cicero, the Catiline of Sallust, 
the Pharsalia of Lucan, and the histones of Anpian. Dio Cassius 
and Velleius i’aterculus (that ol T.ivy exi.sts only in the Epitome). 
Amongst mod<*rn works may b<* named the exhau.stive repertory' oi 
fact contmiu'd in Driimann, Geschichte Roms, vol. iii. (new ed. by 
Groelie, i9rX). pp. 125-8^0). and the brilliant but partial panegyru 
of Th. Mommsen in his History of Rome (Eng. traas., vol. iv., esp. 
. 450 ff.). J . A. Fronde's Caesar ; a Sketch (and ed., i8()6) is equally 
lased and much less critical. W. Warde Fowler’s Julius Caesar 
{i 8<)2) gives H favourable account (see also his S(wial Life at Rome, 
1909). On the other side see especially A. Holm, History of 
Greet e (Eng. Irans,, vol. iv. p. 582 (f.), J. L. Strachan Davidson, 
Cuero (1894), p. 345 ff., ana the introductory Lections in 
Prol Tjrnrell’s edition of the Correspondence of Cicero, particularly 
" Cicero's case against Caesar," vol. v. p. 13 ff, Vol. ii. of G. Ferrero's 
Greatness and Decline of Rome (Eng, trans.. 1907) is largely devoted 
to caesar. but must be used with caution. The Gallic campaigns 
have lie<*n treated by Napoleon III., HisUme de Jules Clsar (i8f)5 
i8f)6), which IS valuable as giving the result of excavations, and in 
English by T. Rice Holmes, Caesar's Cmtquest of Gaul {1901), in 
which n?ference.s to earlier literature will be found. A later account 
is that of G. Veith. Geschichte der Feldziige C. Julius Caesars (igoO). 
For maps see A, von Kam]>en. For the Civil War see Colonel 
Stoffel (the collaborator of Na])oleon III.), Histoire de Jules Char : 
guerre civile (1887). There is an interesting article. " The Likenesses 
of Julius Caesar." by J. C. Ropes, in Scribner's Magazine, Feb, 1887, 
with 18 plates, (H. S. J.) 

Medieval Legends. 

In the middle ages the story of Caesar did not undergo such 
extraordinaiA^ transformations as befell the history of Alexander 
the Great and the Theban legend. Lucan was regularly read in 
medieval .schools, and the general facts of Caesar’s life were 
too well known. He was generally, by a curious error, regarded 
as the first emperor of Rome,^ and representing as he did in the 
popular mind the gloiy^ of Rome, by an easy transition he became 
a pillar of the Church. Thus, in a French pseudo-historic romance, 
Les Fails des Romains (c. 1223), he receives the honour of a 
bishopric. His name was not usually associated with the 
mar\'ellous, and the trouvire of Huon de Bordeaux outstepped 
the usual sober tradition when he made Oberon the son of Julius 
Caesar and Morgan la Fay, About 1240 Jehan de Tuim com- 
posed a prose Hystore de Julius Cesar (ed. F. Settegast, Halle, 
1881) based on the Pharsalia of Lucan, and the commentaries 
of Caesar (on the Civil War) and his continuators (on the Alex- 
andrine, African and Spanish wars). The author gives a romantic 
description of the meeting with Cleopatra, with an interpolated 
dissertation on amour courtois as understood by the trouveres. 

^ Brunetto Latini. Trisor : ** Et ainsi Julius Char fu li premiers 
empereres des Romains^'* 
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The Hysiofe was turned into verse (alexandrines) by Jacot 
de Forest (latter part nf the 13th century) under the title of 
Roman de Julius Cesar, A prose compilation by an unknown 
author, Les Faits des^Romains (r. has little resemblance 
to the last two works, although mainly derived from the same 
sources. It was originally intended to contain a history of the 
twelve Caesars, but concluded with the murder of the dictator, 
and in some MSS. bears the title of Li livres de Clsar, Its 
popularity is proved' by the numerous MSS. in which it is pre- 
served and by three separate translations into Italian. A 
Mistaire de Julius Cesar is said to have been represented at 
Amboise in 1500 before Louis XII. 

See A. Gral, Roma nella numoria e nella imaf;inaMione del medio 
evo, i. ch. 8 (1882-1883) ; P. Meyer in Romania, xiv. (Paris. 1885), 
where the Fails des Remains is analysed at length ; A. Duval 
in Histoire tittiraire de la France, xix. (1838) ; L. Constans in 
Petit de Jullevilles* Hist, de la lannte el de la lilt, fran^aise, i. 
(i8q6) ; H. Wesemann. Die C&sarfabeln des Mittelalters (Ldwenberg, 
1879). (M. Br.) 

CAESAR, SIR JUUUS (1557-1558-1636), English judge, 
descended by the female line from the dukes de’ Cesarini in Italy, 
was bom near Tottenhaim in Middlesex. He was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and afterwards studied at the university 
of Paris, where in the year 1581 he was made a doctor of the 
civil law. Two years later he was admitted to the same degree at 
Oxford, and also became doctor of the canon law. He held many 
high offices during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., includii^ 
a judgeship of the admiralty court (1584), a mastership in 
chancery (1588), a mastership of the court of requests (1595), 
chancellor and under treasurer of the exchequer (1606). He was 
knighted by King James in 1603, and in 1614 was appointed 
master of the rolls, an office which he held till his death on the 
i8tb of April 1636. He was so remarkable for his bounty and 
charfty to all persons of worth that it was said of him that he 
seemed to be the almoner-general of the nation. His manuscripts, 
many of which are now in the British Museum, were sold by 
auction in 1757 for upwards of £500. 

See E. Lodnf, Life of Sir Julius Caesar (t8io) ; Wood, Fasti 
(iseoniefises, ed. Bliss ; Foss, Lives of the Judges. 

CAESAREA MAZACA (mod. Kaisarieh), chief town of a 
sanjak in the Angora vilayet of Asia Minor. Mazaca, the resi- 
dence of the kings of Cappadocia, later called Eusebea (perhaps 
after Ariarathes Eusebes), and named Caesarea probably by 
Claudiu.s, stood on a low spur on the north side of Erjies Dagh 
(M. Argaeus), The site, now called Eski-shehr, shows only a 
few traces of the old town. It was taken by Tigranes and 
destroyed by the Persian king Shapur (Sapor) I. after his 
defeat (/I Valerian in a.d. 260. At this time it is stated to have 
contained 400,000 inhabitants. In the 4th century Basil, when 
bishop, established an ecclesiastical centre on the plain, about 
I m. to the north-east, and this gradually supplanted the old 
towTi. A portion of Basil’s new city was surrounded with strong 
walls and turned into a fortress by Justinian; and within the 
walls, rebuilt in the 13th and i6th centuries, lies the greater part 
of Kaisarieh, altitude 3500 ft. The town was captured by the 
Seljuk sultan, Alp Arslan, 1064, and by the Mongols, 1243, l^^ore 
passing to the Osmanli Turks. Its geographical situation has 
made it a place of commercial importance throughout history. 
It lay on the ancient trade route from Sinope to 3 ie Euphrates, 
on the Persian “ Royal Road ” from Sardis to Sjusa, and on the 
great Roman highway from Ephesus to the East. It is still 
the most important trade centre in eastern Asia Minor. The 
town is noted for its fruit, especially its vines ; and it exports 
tissues, carpets, hides, yellow berries and dried fruit. Kaisarieh 
is the headquarters of the American mission in Cappadocia, 
which has several dmrehes and schools for boys and girls and 
does splendid medical work. It is the seat of a Greek bishop, 
an Armenian archbishop and a Roman Catholic bishop, and 
there is a Jesuit school. On the 30th of November 189J there was 
a massacre of Armenians, in which several Gregoruui priests 
and Protestant pastors lost their lives. Pop, , according to Cuinet, 
71,000 (of whom 26,000 are Christians). Sir C. Wilson gave 
it as 50,000 (23,000 Christians). (C. W. W. ; j, G. C. A.) 


GAB8ARBAN SBGTIQN, in obstetrics (q,v,) the opera^ 
for removal of a foetus from the uterus by an abdominal incision, 
so csJled from a legend of its employment at the birth of Julius 
Caesar. This procedure has been practised on the dead mother 
since very early times ; in fsfict it was prescribed by Roman 
law that every woman dying in advanced pregnancy should be 
so treated ; and in 1608 the senate of Venice enact^ that any 
practitioner who failed to perform this operation on a pregnant 
woman supposed to be dead, laid himself open to very heavy 
penalties. But the first recorded instance of its beii^ p<^ormed 
on a living woman occurred about 1500, when a Swiss pig-gelder 
operated on his own wife. From this time onwards it was tried 
in many ways and under many conditions, but almost invariably 
with the same result, the death of the mo^er. t)ven as recentl)r 
as the first half of the 19th century the recorded mortality is 
over 50 %. Thus it is no surprise that craniotomy — in wmch 
the life of the child is sacrificed to save that of the mother— was 
almost invariably preferred. As the use of antiseptics was not 
then understood, and as it was customa^ to return the uterus 
to the body cavity without suturing the incision, the immediate 
cause of death was either septicaemia or haemorrhage. But 
in 1882 Sanger published his method of suturing the uterus — 
that of employing two series of sutures, one deep, the other 
superficial. This method of procedure was immediately adopted 
by many obstetricians, and it has proved so satisfactory that 
it is still in use to-day. This, and the increasing knowledge 
of aseptic technique, hi^ brought the mortality from this opera- 
tion to less than 3 % for the mother and about 5 % for the child ; 
and every year it is being advised more freely for a larger number 
of morbid conditions, and with increasingly favourable results. 
Craniotomy, i.e. crushing the head of the foetus to reduce its 
size, is now very rarely performed on the living child, but sym- 
physiotomy, i.e. the division of the symphysis pubis to produce 
a temporary enlargement of the pelvis, or caesarean section, 
is advocated in its place. Of these two operations, symphysio- 
tomy is steadily being replaced by caesarean section. 

This opration is now advised for (1 ) extreme degrees of pelvic 
contraction, (2) any malformation or tumour of the uterus, 
cervix or vagina, which would render the birth of the cjiild 
through the natural passages impossible, (3) maternal complica- 
tions, as eclampsia and concealed accidental haemorrhage, and 
(4) at the death of the mother for the purpose of saving the 
child. 

CAESAREA PALAESTINA, a town built by Herod about 
25-13 B.C., on the sea-coast of Palestine, 30 m. N. of Joppa, 
on the site of a place previously called Turris Stratonis. Remains 
of all the principal buildings erected by Herod existed down to 
the erd of the 19th century ; the ruins were much injured by a 
colony of Bosnians establis^d here in 1884. These buildings 
are a temple, dedicated to Caesar ; a theatre ; a hippodrome ; 
two aqueducts ; a boundary wall ; and, chief of all, a gigantic 
mole, 200 ft. wide, built of stones 50 ft. long, in 20 fathoms of 
water, protecting the harbour on the south and west. The 
harbour measures j8o yds. across. The massacre of Jews at this 
place led to the Jewish rebellion and to the Roman war. Ves- 
pasian made it a colony and called it Flavia : the old name, 
however, persisted, and still survives as Kaisarieh, Eusebius 
was archbishop here (a.d. 315-318), It was captured by the 
Moslems in 638 and by the Crusaders in 1x02, by Saladin in 
1187, recaptured by the Crusaders in 1x91, and finalljr lost 
by them in 1265, since when till its recent settlement it has 
lain in ruins. Remains of the medieval town are also visible, 
consisting of the walls (one-tenth the area of the Roman city), 
the castle, the cathedral (now covered by modem houses), and 
a church. (R. A. S. M.) 

CAESAREA PHIUPPL the name of a town 95 N. of 
Jerusalem, 35 m. S.W. from Damascus, 1150 ft.^bove the sea, 
on the south base If Hermon, and at an important source of the 

J ordan. It docs not certainly appear in the Old Testament 
istory, though identifications with Baal-Gad and (len certainly) 
with Ls^h (Ban) have been proposed. It was certainly | pl^ 
of great sanctity from very early times, and when Torejgn 
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religious influences intruded upon Palestine, the cult of its local 
nutwft gave place to the worship of Pan, to whom was dedicated 
the cave in which the copious spring fe^ng the Jordan arises. 
It was long known as Panium or PaniaSy a name that has 
survived in the modern BSnids. When Herod the Great received 
the territory from Augustus, so b.c., he erected here a temple 
in honour of his patron ; but the re-foundation of the town is 
due to his son, Philip the Tetrarch, who here erected a city which 
he named Caesarea in honour of Tiberius, adding Philippi to 
immortalize his own name and to distinguish his city from the 
similarly-named city founded by his father on the sea-coast. 
Here Christ gave His charge to Peter (Matt. xvi. 13). Many 
Greek inscriptions have been found here, some referring to the 
shrine. Agrippa II. changed the name to Neronias, but this 
name endured but a short wliik*. Titus here exhibited gladia- 
torial shows to celebrate the capture of Jerusalem. The 
Crusaders took the city in 1130, and lost it to the Moslems in 
1165. Banias is a poor village inhabited by about 350 Moslems ; 
all round it are garden?* of fruit-trees. It is well watered 
and fertile. There are not many remains of the Roman city 
above ground. The Crusaders’ castle of Subeibeh, one of the 
finest in Palestine, occupies the summit of a conical hill above 
the village. (R. A. S. M.) 

CAESIUM (symbol Cs, atomic weight 132-9), one of the alkali 
metals. Its name is derived from the Lat. caesius, sky-blue, 
from two bright blue lines of its spectrum. It is of historical 
importance, since it was the first metal to be discovered by the aid 
of the spectroscope (R. Bunsen, Berlin Acad. Ber.y i860), although 
caesium salts had undoubtedly been examined before, but had 
been mistaken for potassium salts (see C. F. Plattner, Pog. 
An«.>i846,p. 443, on the analysis of pollux and the subsequent 
work of F. Pisani, Comptes Rendus, 1864, 58, p. 714). Caesium is 
found in the mineral spring.s of Frankenhausen, Montecatini, 
di Val di Nievole, Tuscany, and Wheal Qifford near Redruth, 
Cornwall (W. A. Miller, Chem. News,^ 1864, 10, p. 181), and, 
associated with rubidium, at Diirkheim ; it is also found in 
lepidolite, leucite, pctalite, triphyllinc and in the carnalHte from 
Stassfurt. The separation of caesium from the minerals which 
contain it is an exceedingly difficult and laborious process. 
According to R. Bunsen, the ^st source of rubidium and caesium 
salts is the residue left after extraction of lithium salts from 
lepidolite. This residue consists of sodium, potassium and lithium 
chlorides, with small quatititiesof caesium and rubidium chlorides. 
The caesium and rubidium are separated from this by repeated 
fractional crystallization of their double platinum chlorides, 
which are much less soluble in water than those of the other 
alkali metals (R. Bunsen, Ann., 1862, 122, p. 347 ; 1863, 125, 
p. 367). The platino-chlorides are reduced by hydrogen, and 
the caesium and rubidium chlorides extracted by water. See 
also A. Schrdtter {Jour. prak. Chem., 1864, 93, p. 2075) and W. 
Heintz {Jour. prak. Chem., 1862, 87, p. 310). W. Feit wd 
K. Kubierschky {Chem. Zeit.. 1892, 16, p. 335) separate rubidium 
and caesium from the other alkali metals by converting them into 
double chlorides with stannic chloride ; whilst J. Redtenbacher 
{Jour. ffok. Chem., 1865, 94, p. 442) separates them from potas- 
sium by conversion into alums, which C. Setterberg {Ann., 1882, 
211, p. 100) has shown are very slightly soluble in a solution 
of potash alum. In order to separate caesium from rubidium, 
use is made of the different solubilities of their various salts. 
The bitartrates RbHC4H40„ and CsHC4H^ft have been em- 
ployed, as have also the alums (see above). The double chloride 
of caesium and antimony 3 CsG * 2SbG3 Godeffroy, Ber., 
1874, 7, p. 375 ; Ann,, 1876, 181, p. 176) has been used, the 
corresponding compound not being formed fjy rubidium. The 
metal has been obtained by electrolysis of a mixture of caesium 
and barium cyanides (C. Setterbeig, Ann., 1882, 211, p. 100) 
and by heating the hydroxide with magnesium or aluminium 
Beketoff, Chm. CentralblaUy 1889, 2, p. 245). L. Hackspill 
{Comptes Renius, 1905, 141, p. loi) finds that metallic caesium 
can be obtained more readily by heating the ddoride with 
metallic calcium. A special V-shaped tube is use(fin the opera- 
tion, and the reaction commences between 400” C. and 500^ C. 


It it a silvery white metal which bums on heating in air. It 
melts at 26® to 27° C and has a specific gravity of i-88 (15® C). 

The atomic weight of caesium has been determined by 
analysis of its chloride and bromide. Richards and Archibald 
(Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1903, 34, p. 353) obtained 132-879 ( 0 ^ 16). 

Caesium hydroxide. CsfOH),, obtained by the decomposition of the 
sulphate with baryta water, is a greyish- white deliquescent solid, which 
melts at a red heat and absorbs carbon dioxide rapidly. It readily 
dissolves in water, with evolution of much heat. Caesium cMtnide, 
CsCl, is obtained by the direct action of chlorine on caesium, or by 
solution of the hydroxide in hydrochloric acid. It forms small cubes 
which melt at a red heat and volatilize readily. It deliquesces in 
moist air. Many double chlorides are known, and may be prepared 
by mbeing solutions of the two components in the requisite pro- 
portions. The bromide. CsBr, and iodide. Csl, resemble the corre- 
sponding potassium salts. Many trihaloid salts of caesium are also 
known, such asCsB^, CsClBrs, Csig, CsBrIg, CsBtgl, &c. (H. L. Wells 
and S. L. Penfield, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1892. 1, p. 85). Caesium 
stdphate, C^S04. may be prepared by dissolving tin? hydroxide or 
carbonate in sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in short hard prisms, 
which are readily soluble in water but insoluble in alcohol. It com- 
bines with many metallic sulphates (silver, zinc, cobalt, nickel, &c.) 
to form double sulphates of the ty^ • RSO4 • 6H3O. It also 

forms a caesium-mum CsgSO^- AL(S04),-24Hg0. Caestum nitrate, 
CsNOu, is obtained by dissolving the carbonate in nitric acid, and 
crystmlizes in glittering prisms, which melt readily, and on heating 
evolve oxygen and leave a residue of caesium nitrite. The carbonate, 
CsjCOg, silicofluoridc, CsgSiFg, borate, CSoO.SB» 0 .. and the sulphides 
CsaS-lHgO, CSjjSg HgO, CSaSg-HgO, Csj-S, and Cs^Sj^-HgO, are also 
known. 

Caesium compounds can be readily recognized by the two bright 
blue lines (of wave length 4555 and 4593) in their flame spectrum, 
but these are not present in the spark spectrum. The other lines 
include three in the green, two in the yellow, and two in the orange. 

CAESPITOSE (Lat. caespes, a sod), a botanical term for 
“ growing in tufts,” like many grasses. 

CAESTUS, or Cestus (from Lat. caedo, strike), a gauntlet 
or boxing-glove used by the ancient pugilists. Of this there 
were severd varieties, the simplest and least dangerous being the 
meilichae {fui.X.tx°^i), which consisted of strips of raw hide tied 
under the palm, leaving the fingers bare. With these the 
athletes in the palaestrae were wont to practise, reserving for 
serious contests the more formidable kinds, such as the sphaerae 
((r<^tpai), which were sewn with small metal balls covered with 
leather, and the terrible murmekes {fivpfirfKesi}, sometimes called 
“ limb-breakers ” {yvioropoi), which were studded with heavy 
nails. The straps (tpavres) were of different lengths, many 
reaching to the elbow, in order to protect the forearm when 
guarding heavy blows (see ]. H. Krause, Gymnastik und Agonistik 
der HfUenen, 1841). The caestus is to be distinguished from 
cestus ( « embroidered, from Ktmlv), an adjective used as a 
noun in the sense of “ girdle,” especially the girdle of Aphrodite, 
which was supposed to have the power of exciting love. 

CAESURA (Lat. for “ cutting,” Gr. roprj), in prosody, a rest 
or pause, usually occurring about the middle of a verse, which 
is thereby separated into two parts (xwXa, members). In 
Greek and Latin hexameters the best and most common caesura 
is the penthemimeral {i.e, after the 5th half-foot) : 

yn^puf a|eiSe, $e\i, 1^11171X1)11011^(1} *Ax(<(X^<» 

Arma vijrumque cajno, Tro|jae qui | primu.s ab | oris. 

Another caesura very common in Homer, but rare in Latin verse, 
is after the 2nd syllable of the 3rd dactyl : 

Otu\¥dieL T9 I ir&o'i, A(|df S' ^ejXefrro [ /SovXii. 

On the other hand, the hephthcmimeral wesura {i.e. after the 
7th half-foot) is common in Latin, but rare in Greek : 

Formolzam reso nare dojees Ania|ryllida | silvas. 

The “ bucolic ” caesura, peculiar to Greek (so called because it is 
chiefly found in writers like Theocritus) occurs after the 4th 
dactyl : 

*ApSpa ftoi I trvewt, | MoCaa, rojXiirpoirw, } St leAKa ( roXXd. 

In the pentameter verse of the el^ac distich the c^ura is always 
penthemimeral. In the iambic trimeter (co^isting pf three 
dipodia or pairs of feet), both in Greek and Latin, the most usual 
caesurg is the penthemimeral ; next, the he^^th^imeral : 

*0 Wiclm, K«iS|A«ov roO j irdXoi 1 tpo^ 

Supplex I et oiro Teg\na. per 1 Ptoacrlpkam. 
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Verses in which neither of these caesuras occurs are considered 
faulty. On the other hand, secondary or subsidiary caesuras 
are found in both Greek and Latin ; thus, a trithemimeral (after 
the 3rd half-foot) is coqpbined with the hcphthcmimeral, which 
divides the verse into two unequal parts. A caesura is often 
called masculine when it falls after a long, feminine when it falls 
after a short syllable. 

The best treatise on Greek and Latin metre for general use is 
L. Muller, Die Metrik der Griecken und RCmet (1885) ; see also the 
article Verse. 

CAFFEINE, or Theine (1.3.7 trimethyl 2.6 dioxypurin), 
CgHjoN402'HgO,a substance found in the leaves and beans of the 
coffee tree, in tea, in Paraguay tea, and in small quantities in 
cocoa and in the kola nut. It may be extracted from tea or 
coffee by boiling with water, the dissolved tannin precipitated 
by basic lead acetate, the solution filtered, excess of lead pre- 
cipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen and the filtered liquid dken 
evaporated to crystallization ; or, tea is boiled with water, and 
the whole then evaporated to a syrup, which is mixed with slaked 
lime, evaporated to diyness on the water-bath and extracted 
with chloroform (P. Cazeneuve, Bull, de la soc. chim. de Paris, 
1876-1877, 27, p. 199). Synthetically it may be prepared by the 
methylation of silver theobromine and silver theophyllin or by 
boiling heteroxanthine with methyl iodide and potash. £. 
Fischer and L. Ach {Berichte, 1895, 28, p. 3135) have synthesized 
it from dimethyl alloxan, whilst W. Traube {Berichte, 1900, 33, 
p. 3435) has obtained it from 1.3 dimethyl 4.5 diamino 2.6 
dioxypyrimidine. On the constitution of caffeine see Purin and 
also E. Fischer {Annalm, 1882, 215, p. 253). 

Caffeine crystallizes in long sillty needles, which are slightly 
soluble in cold water. It becomes anhydrous at 100° C. and 
melts at 234° to 235° C It has a faint bitter taste and gives salts 
with mineral acids. On oxidation with nitric acid caffeine gives 
cholesterophane (dimethyl parabanic acid), but if chlorine water 
be used as the oxidant, then it yields monomethyl urea and 
dimethyl alloxan (E. Fischer). 

CAFFIERI, JACQUES (1678-1755), French worker in metal, 
the most famous member of a family several of whom distinguished 
themselves in plastic art, was the fifth son of Philip}^ Caffieri 
(1634-1716), a decorative sculptor, who, after serving Pope 
Alexander Vli., entered the service of Louis XIV. in 1660. An 
elder son of PhilippKs, Francois Charles (1667-1721) was associ- 
ated with him. As a jondeur ciseleur, however, the renown of 
the house centred in Jacques, though it is not always easy to 
distinguish between his own work and that of his son Philippe 
(1714-1777). A large proportion of hb brilliant achievement as 
a designer and chaser in bronze and other metals was executed 
for the crown at Versailles, Fontainebleau, Compile, Choisy 
and La Muette, and the crown, ever in his debt, still owed him 
money at his death. Jacques and his son Philippe undoubtedly 
worked together in the “ Appartement du Dauphin at Versailles, 
and although much of their contribution to the palace has dis- 
appeared, the decorations of the marble chimney-piece still 
remain. They belong to the best type of the Louis XV. style — 
vigorous and graceful in design, they are executed with splendid 
skill. It is equally certain t^t father and son worked t^ether 
upon the gorgeous bronze case of the famous astronomical 
clock made by Passement and Danthiau for Louis XV. between 
1749 and 1753. The form of the case has been much iriticized, 
and even ri^culed, but the severest critics in that particular 
have been the readiest to laud the boldness and freedom of the 
motives, the jewel-like ffnbh of the craftsmanship, the magnifi- 
cent dexterity of the master-hand. The elder Caffieri was, indeed, 
the most consummate practitioner of the style rocaiUe, which 
he constantly redeemed from its mannered conventionalbm 
by the ease and mastory with which he treated it. From the 
studio in whidi he and his son worked side by side came an 
amazing amount of work, chiefly in the shape of those gilded 
bronze mounts which in the end became more insbtent thw the 
pieces of furniture which they adorned. Little of hb achievement 
was ordiauy ; an astonishi^ly large proportion of it b famous. 
There is in the Wallace collection (Hertford House, London) a 
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commode from the hand of Jacques Caffieri in which the brilliance 
and spontaneity, the sweeping boldness and elegance ol Hne riiat 
mark hb style at its best, are seen in a perfection hardly exceeded 
in any otb^ example. Also at Hertfoid House b the exception- 
ally flne lustre which was a wedding present from Louis XV. to 
Loube Elizabeth of France. After Jacques’ death hb son 
Philippe continued to work for the crown, but had many private 
clients. He made a great cross and six candlesticks for the 
high altar of Notre Dame, which disappeared in the revolution, 
but similar work for Bayeux cathedral still exists. A wonderful 
enamelled toilet set which he executed for the Princess of 
Asturias has also disappeared. Philippe’s style was gradually 
modified into that which prevailed in the third quarter of the 
i8th century, since by 1777, when he died, the taste for the 
n^nifleent mounts of his early days had passed away. - Like 
his father, he drew laige sums from the crown, usually after 
giving many years’ credit, while many other years were needed 
by hb heirs to get in the balance of the royal indebtedness. 
Philippe’s younger brother, Jean Jacques Caffieri (1725-1792), 
was a sculptor, but was sufficiently adept in the treatment of 
metab to design the flne rampe d’escalier which still adorns the 
Palais Royal. 

CAFTAN, or Kaftan (a Turkish word, also in use in Persia), 
a tunic or under-dress with long hanging sleeves, tied with a 
girdle at the waist, worn in the East by persons of both sexes. 
The caftan was worn by the upper and middle classes in Russia 
till the time of Peter the Great, when it was generally discarded. 

CAGLl, a town and (with Pergola) an episcopal see of the 
Marches, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and Urbino, 18 m. S. 
of the latter town by rail, and 830 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) of town, 4628 ; commune, 12,533. The church of S. 
Domenico contains a good fresco (Madonna and saints) by 
Giovanni Santi, the father of Raphael. The citadel of the 15th 
century, constructed by Francesco di Gioigio Martini of Siena, 
is on the S.£. of the modem town. Cs^li occupies the site of an 
i ancient vicus (village) on the Via Flaminia, which seems to have 
i borne the name Gale, 24 m. N. of Helvillum (mod. Sigillo) and 
I 18 m. S.W. of Forum Sempronii (mod. Fossombrme). Below 
the town to the north is a single arched bridge of the road, the 
arch having the span of 38 J ft. (See G. Mochi, Storta di Cagli, 
Cagli, 1878.) About 5 m. to the N.N.W, of C^U and ij m. 

I W. of the Via Flaminia at the mod. Acqualagna is the site of an 
I ancient town ; the place is now called piBno di Valeria, and is 
I scattered with ruins. Inscriptions show that this was a Roman 
i municipium, perhaps Pitinum Mergens {Carp. Inscr. Lot. xi. 

K in, 1901] p. 876). Three miles north of Acqualagna the Via 
inia, which is still in use as the modem high-road, traverses 
the Furlo Pass, a tunnel about 40 yds. long, excavated by 
Vespasian in a.d. 77, as an inscription at the north end records. 
There is another tunnel at lower level, which belongs to an 
earlier date ; thb seems to have been in use till the construction 
of the Roman road, which at first ran round the rock on the out- 
side, until Vespasian cut the tunnel. In repairing the modem 
road just outside the south entrance to the tunnel, a stratum of 
carbonized com, beans, &c., and a quantity of burnt wood, 
stones, tiles, pottery, &c., was found under and above the modem 
road, for a ffistance of some 500 yds* This debris must have 
belonged to the castle of Petra Pertusa, burned by the Lombards 
in 570 or 571 on their way to Rome. The castle itself is 
mentioned by Procopius (Be/f. Goth. ii. ix, iii. 6, iv. a8, 34). Here 
also was found the inscription of a.d. 295, relatiiw to the measures 
taken to suppress brigandage in these purts. (See Apennines.) 

See A. Vemarecci in Notitie deeli Scavi, 18B6, 4x1 (cf. ibid. 229 ) ; 
Corp. Imcr. Lot. (Bertio, 1901), Nos. 6io6, 6107. (T. As.) 

CAGLIARI (anc. Caroles), the capital of the iriand of Sardinia, 
an axchiepiscopal see, and the chief town of the province of 
Cagliari, which embraps the southern half of the island. It is 
270 m. W.S.W. of Naples, and 375 m. south of Genoa by sea. 
Pop. (1900) of town, 48,0^; of commune, 53>o57- It is finely 
situated at the northern extremis of the Gulf of Cagliari, in the 
centre of the stfiith coast of the island. The inedieval topm 
occupies a long narrow hill running N. and S. with precipitous 
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cliflFs on the E.and W. which must have been the ancient acropolis, 
but the modem town, like the Roman town before it, extends 
to the slopes of the hill and to the low ground by the sea. M 
each side of the town arc lagoons. That of S. Gilla on the W., 
which produces fish in abundance, was originally an open bay. 
That of MolentaiKius on the E. has large saltpans. The upper 
town still retains in part its fortifications, including the two great 
towers at the two extremities, called the Torre dell’ Elefantc 
(S.) and the Torre di S. Pancrazio (N.), both erected by the 
Pisans, the former in 1307, the latter in 1305. The Torre di S. 
Pancrazio at the highest point (367 ft. above sea-level) commands 
a magnificent view. Close to it is the archaeological museum, the 
most important in the island. To the north of it are the modem 
citadel and the barracks, and beyond, a public promenade. The 
narrow streets run from north to south for the whole length of 
the upper town. On the edge of the cliffs on the E. is the cathe- 
dral, built in 1257-1312 by the Pisans, and retaining two of the 
original transept doors. The pulpit of the same period is also 
fine: it now stands, divided into two, on each side of the 
entrance, while the Hons which supported it are on the balus- 
trade in front of the cathedral (see E. Brunelli in VArte, Rome, 
1901, 59; D, Scano, ibid. 204). Near the sacristy are also 
some Gothic chapels of the Aragonese period. The church 
was, however, remodelled in 1676, and the interior is baroque. 
Two fine silver candelabra, the tabernacle and the alter front 
are of the 17th century ; and the treasury also contains some 
good silver work. (See I). Scano in BoUetino d' Arte, February 
1907, p. 14 ; and E. Brunelli in VArU, 1907, p. 47.) The 
crypt contains three ancient sarcophagi. The fagade, in the 
baroque style, was added in 1703. The university, a little farther • 
north, the buildings of which were erected in 1764, has some 240 
students. At the south extremity of the hill, on the site of the 
bastian of south (Aterina, a large terrace, the P^seggiate 
Umberto Primo, has been constructed: it is much in use on 
summer evenings, and has a splendid view. Below it are 
covered promenades, and from it steps descend to the lower town, 
the oldest part of which (the so-called Marina), sloping gradually 
towards the sea, is pro^bly the nucleus of the Roman mum- 
cipium, while the quarter of Stampace lies to the west, and 
beyond it again the suburb of Sant’ Avendrace. The northern | 
portion of this, below the castle hill, is the older, while the part 
near the shore consists mainly of modern buildings of no great 
interest. To the eatft of the castle hill and the Marina is the 
quarter of Villanova, which contains the church of S. Saturmno, 
a domed church of the 8th century with a choir of the Pisan 
period. The harbour of Cagliari (along the north side of which 
runs a promenade called the Via Romo) is a good one, and has a 
considerable trade, exporting chiefly lead, zinc and other minerals 
and salt, the total annual value of exports amounting to nearly 
million sterling in value. The Campidano of Cagliari, the 
plain which begins at the north end of the lagoon of S. Gilla, is 
very fertile and much cultivated, as is also the district to the east 
round Quarto S. Elena, a village with 8459 inhabitants (1901). 
The national costumes arc rarely now seen in the neighbourhood 
of Cagliari, except at certain fe;stival8, especially that of S. 
Efisio (May 1-4) at Pula (see Nora). The methods of cultiva- 
tion are primitive: the cunous water-wheels, made of brushwood 
with pots tied on to them, and turned by a blindfolded donkey, 
may be noted. The ox-carts are often made with solid wheels, 
for" greater strenj^h. Prickly peai* {opuniia) hedges are as 
frequent as in Sicily. Cagliari is considerably exposed to winds 
in winter, while in summer it is almost African in climate. T^e 
aqueductwas constructed inquite recent times, rain-water having 
previously given the only supply. The main line of railway runs 
north to Dedmomannu (for Iglesias), Oristeno, Macomer and 
(!hilivani (for Golfo degli Aranci and Sassari) ; while another 
line (narrom^-gauge) runs to Mandas (for Sorgono and Tortoli). 
There is also a ^xttmway to Quarto S. Elena. 

In A.D. 485.1^0 sriiole of Sardinia was taken by the Vandals 
from Afriflir^; -lilt In 533 it was retaken by Justinian. In 687 
Cagliari gihapbrat the East Roman emperorf, under Gialetus, 
one of fif 'd ll ii n is, who made hgptpil king of the whole island, 


his three brothers becoming governors of Torres (in the N.W.), 
Arborca (in the S.W.) and Gallura (in the N.E. of the island). 
The Saracens devastated it in the 8th century, but were driven 
out, and the island returned to the nil^of kings, untfl they fell 
in the loth century, their place being taken by four “ judges *’ of 
the four provinces, Cagliari, Torres, Arborea and Gallura. In the 
1 2th century Musatto, a Saracen, established himseff in Cagliari, 
but was driven out with the help of the Pisans and Genoese. 
The Pisans soon acquired the sovereignty over the whole island 
with the exception of Arborea, which continued to be inde- 
pendent. In 1297 Boniface VIII. invested the kings of Aragon 
with Sardinia, and in 1326 they finally drove the Pisans out of 
Cagliari, and made it the seat of their government. In 1348 
the island was devastated by the plague described by Boccaccio. 
It was not until 1403 that the kings of Aragon were able to 
conquer the district of Arborea, which, under the celebrated 
Eleonora (whose code of laws — the so-called Carta de Logu — 
was famous), offered a heroic resistance. In 1479 ^bc native 
princes were deprived of all independence. The island remained 
in the hands of Spain until the peace of Utrecht (i7i4)> by which 
it was assigned to Austria. In 1720 it was ceded by the latter, 
in exchange for Sicily, to the duke of Savoy, who assumed the 
title of king of Sardinia (C^liari continuing to be the seat of 
government), and this remained the title of the house of Savoy 
until 1861. Cagliari was bombarded by the French fleet in 1793, 
but Napoleon’s attempt to take the island failed. (1\ As.) 

CAGLIOSTRO, ALESSANDRO, Count (1743-1795), Italian 
alchemist and impostor, was bom at Palermo on the 8th of June 
1743. Giuseppe Balsamo — for such was the “ count’s ” real 
name — gave early indications of those talents which afterwards 
gained for him so wide a notoriety. He received the rudiments 
of his education at the monastery of Caltagirone in Sicily, but 
was expelled from it for misconduct and disowned by his relations. 
He now signalized himself by his dissolute life and the ingenuity 
with which he contrived to perpetrate forgeries and other crimes 
without exposing himself to the risk of detection. Having at 
last got into trouble with the authorities he fled from Sicily, 
and visited in succession Greece, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Rhodes 
— where he took lessons in alchemy and the cognate sciences 
from the Greek Althotes — ^and Malta. There he presented 
himself to the grand master of the Maltese order as Count 
Cagliostro, and curried favour with him as a fellow-alchemist, 
for the grand master’s tastes lay in the same direction. From 
him he obtained introductions to the great houses of Rome 
and Naples, whither he now hastened. At Rome he married 
a beautiful but unprincipled woman, Lorenza Feliciani, with 
whom he travelled, under different name.s, through many parts 
of Europe. It is unnecessary to recount the various infamous 
means which he employed to pay his expenses during these 
journeys. He visited London and Paris in 1771, selling love- 
philtres, elixirs of youth, mixtures for making ugly women 
beautiful, alchemistic powders, &c., and deriving large profits 
from his trade. After further travels on the continent he re- 
turned to London, where he posed as tl\e founder of a new 
system of freemasonry, and was well received in the best society, 
being adored by the ladies. He went to Germany and Holland 
once more, and to Russia, Poland, and then again to Paris, where, 
in 1785, he was implicated in the affair of the Diamond Necklace 
{q.v ,) ; and although ('agliostro escaped conviction by the 
matchless impudence of his defence, he was imprisoned for other 
reasons in the Bastille. On his liberation he visited England 
once more, where he succeeded well at first j but was ultimately 
outwitted by some English lawyers, and confined for a while 
in the Fleet prison. Leaving England, he traveled through 
Europe os far os Rome, where he was arrested in 1789. He was 
tried and condemned to death for being a heretic, but ^ sratence 
was commuted to perpetual imprisonment, while his wife was 
immured in a convent. He died in the fortress prison of Son Leo 
in 1795. 

The best account of the life, adventures and character of Giuseppe 
Balsamo is contained in Carlyle’s MisceUanm, Dumas's novel, 
Memoirs of a Physician, is founded on his adventures : see also a 
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series of papers in the Dublin University Mofteutine, voU, Ixx^ and 
Ixxix, : Memorial, or Brief, for Cagliostro in Cause of Card, de 
Rohan, (Fr.) by P. Macmahcyi (1786) ; Compendto deUa mta e 
delle cesta di Giuseppe Balsamo denominato il conte di (^ghostro 
(Rome I 7 Q 1 ) ; Sierke, Schwdrnur und SchwindUr lu En^ 

XV III. Jahrhunderis (1875) ; and the sketch of f'l* 

vaeni’s La Corte e la Societd Romana nei secolt XVJII. e XI A. 
voi. i. (Florence, 1881). (L. V. ) 


CAGNIARD DE LA TOUR, CHARLK (1777-1859), French 
engineer and physicist, was born in Paris on the 31st of March 
1777, and after attending the £cole Poly technique became 
one of the ingenieurs gSographiques. He was made a baron in 
1818, and died in Paris on the 5th of July 1859. He was the 
author of numerous inventions, including the cagniardelle, a 
blowing machine, which consists essentially of an Archimedean 
screw set obliquely in a tank of water in such a way that its lower 
end is completely and its upper end {»rtially immersed, and 
operated by being rotated in the opposite direction to that re- 
quired for raising water. In acoustics he invented, about 1819, 
the improved siren which is known by his name, using it for 
ascertaining the number of vibrations corresponding to a sound 
of any particular pitch, and he also made experiments on the 
mechanism of voice-production. In course of an investigation 
in 1822-1823 on the eflfects of heat and pressure on certain 
liquids he found that for each there was a certain temperature 
above which it refused to remain liquid but passed into the gaseous 
state, no matter what the amount of pressure to which it wa.s 
subjected, and in the case of water he determined this cnti(^ 
temperature, with a remarkable approach to accuracy, to be 
362° C. He also studied the nature of yeast and the influence 
of extreme cold upon its life. , , 

CAGNOLA, LUIGI, Marchzse (1762-1833), Italian architect, 
was born on the 9th of June 1762 in Milan. He was sent at the 
age of fourteen to the Clementine College at Rome, and after- 
wards studied at the university of Pavia. He was intended 
for the legal profession, but his passion for architecture was 
too strong, and after holding some government posts at Milan, 
he entered as a competitor for the constniction of the Porta 
Orientale. His designs were commended, but were not select^ 
on account of the expense their adoption would have involved. 
From that time Cagnola devoted himself entirely to architecture. 
After the death of his father he spent two years in Verona and 
Venice, studying the architectural structures of these cities. 
In j8o(j he was called upon to erect a triumphal arch for the 
marriage of Eugene Beauharnais with the princess of Bavana. 
The arch was of wood, but was of such beauty that it was re- 
solved to carr>' it out in marble. The result was the m^ficent 
Arco della Pace in Milan, surpassed in dimensions only by the 
Arc de I’fitoile at Paris. Among other works executed by 
Cagnola are the Porta di Marengo at Milan, the camp^ile at 
Urgnann, and the chapel of Santa Marccllina in Milan. He died 
on the 14th of August 1833, five years before the completion 
of the Arco del Sempione, which he designed for his native city. 

CAGOTS, a people found in the Basque provinces. Beam, 
Gasconv and Brittany. The earliest mention of theni is in 1288, 
when they appear to have been called Christiens or Christianos. 
In the i6th century they had many names, ^ots, Gahets, 
Gafets in France ; Agotes, Gafos in Spain ; and ^cons, Cahets, 
Caqueux and Caquins in Brittany. During the middle ages they 
were popularly looked upon as cretins, lepers, heretics and even 
as cannibals. They were shunned and hated ; were allotted 
separate quarters in towns, called cagoUries, and li^d in wretched 
huts in the country distinct from the villages. Excluded from 
all political and social rights, they were only allowed to enter 
a church by a special door, and during the service a rail separated 
them from the other worshippers. Either they were alt^ether 
forbidden to partake of the sacrament, or the holy wafer wm 
handed to them <m the end of a stick, while a receptacle for holy 
water was reserved for their exclusive use. They were compeh^ 
to wear a distinctive dress, to which, in some places, wm attached 
the foot of a goose or duck (whence they were sometimes called 
Canards). And so pestilential was their touch considered tot 
it was a crime for them to walk the common road barefooted. The 


only trades allowed them were those of butcher and carpenter, 
and their ordinary occupation was wood-cutting. Their language 
is merely a corrupt form of that spoken around them ; but a 
Teutonic origin seems to be indicate by their fair complexes 
and blue eyes. Their crania have a normal development \ their 
cheek-bones ate high ; their noses prominent, with large nostols ; 
their lips straight ; and they are marked by the absence of the 

auricular lobules. . , ^ ^ u 

The origin of the Cagots is undecided. lattre defines them as 
“ a people of the Pyrenees affected with a kind of cretinism. 

It has been suggested that they were descendants of the yi8igoth.s, 
and Michael derives the name from caas (dog) and thih. But 
opposed to this etymology is the fact that the word ca^oi is first 
found in the for of B6am not earlier than 1551. Marca, m lus 
Histoire de Bhm, holds that the word signifies “ hunters of the 
Goths,’' and that the Cagots are descendants of the Sarawns. 
Others make them descendants of the Albigenses. The old MS^ 
call them Chretiens or Chrestiaas, and from this it has been argued 
that they were Visigoths who originally lived as Chnstians 
among the Gascon pagans. A far more probable explanation of 
their namc“ Chretiens ” is to be found in the fact tot in medieval 
times all lepers were known as pauperes Chrisiiy and that, Goths 
or not, these Cagots were affected in the middle ages with a 
particular form of leprosv or a condition resembling it. Thus 
would arise the confusion between Christians and Cretins. T^itey 
their descendants are not more subject to goitre and cretinism 
than those dwelling around them, and are recognized by tradition 
and not by features or physical degeneracy. It was not until the 
French Revolution that any steps were taken to ameliorate their 
lot, but to-day they no longer form a class, but have been 
practically lost sight of in the general peasantry. 

St*e Francintiue Michel, Histoire des races tnaudites de loanee et 
d’kspaene (Paris. 1846) ; Al)b 6 Venuti. Recherches sur Its Cahets de 
Bordeaux (1754) i Bulletins de la soetB^ anthropohgique {i obi, lohj, 
1868, 1871) ; Annates medico-psychologiques (Jan. 1867) ; Lagneau, 
Questionnaire sur Vethnologie de la France ; Paul Rayinond. olaeurs 
harnaises (Pau, 1872) ; V. df Rochas. /.« Panas * J'"”" 
d’Pspttgne (Cagnts et Bohitmens) (Paris, 1877) : J. Hack liike. 
Jour. Anthropological Institute (vol. ix., 1880). 

CAHER (or Cahir), a market-town of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
in the south parliamentary division, beautifully situated on the 
river Suir at the foot of the Galtee Mountains. Pop. (1901) 
2 os 8 It stands midway between Clonmel and Tipperary town 
on the Waterford and Limerick line of Ue Great Southern & 
Western railway, 124 m. S.W, from Dublin, It is the centre of a 
rich agricultural district, and there is some, industry in flour- 
milling. Its name (cathatr, stone fortress) implies a high a,ntiquity 
and the site of the castle, picturesquely plared on an island in 
the river, was occupied from very early times. Here was a 
fortress-palace of Munster, originally called DutfiasgMh, the 
suffix signifying “ abounding in fish.” The present castle dates 
from 1142, being built by O’Connor, lord of Thomond, andis weU 
restored. It was besieged during the wars of 1599 and 1647, 
and by CromweU. Among the fine environs of *e to^ the 
demesne of Caher Park is especially noteworthy. The Mitchels- 
town stalactite caverns, lo m. S.W and the finely-placed Norman 
castle of Ardfinnan, on a precipitous crag 6 m. down the buir, 
are other neighbouring features of interest, while the Galtee 
Mountains, reaching in Galtymore a height of 3015 ft., command 

admirable prospects. • i t 4.uas 

CAHITA, a group of North Amencan Indians, mainly of the 
Mayo and Yaqui tr&iea, found chiefly in Mexico, belonging to the 

Piman family, and numbering some 40,000. ih. 

GAHOKIA, the name of a North Amencan Indwn tnte of the 
IBinois confederacy, and of their mission .station, near St^uis. 
The “ Cehokia mound ” there (a model of wluch is m P^ 
body Museum. Cambriifee. Mass.) is interesting as the largest 
pre-historic earth-work in America. •* 

CAHfMU, a dty of south-western France, capital of the 
department of Lot, 70 m. N. of Toulouse, on the railway beween 
tiSt^Z and ymoges. Pop. (1906) »o, 047- CahOT stands on 
the right ban* of the river Lot, occupying a rocky peniMula 
formed by a bend in the stream. It is divided into two portions 
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by the Boulevard Gambetta, which runs from the Pont L^uis 
Philippe on the south to witlun a short distance of the fortified 
wall of the 14th and 15th centuries enclosing the town on the 
north. To the east lies the old town, with its dark narrow streets 
and closcly-packed houses ; west of the Boulevard a newer 
quarter, with spacious squares and promenades, stretches to 
bank of the river. Cahors communicates with the opposite 
shore by three bridges. One of these, the Pont Valentr^ to the 
west of the town, is the finest fortified bridge of the middle ages 
in France. It is a structure of the early 14th century, restored 
in the rqth centuiy, and is defended at either end by high 
machicolated towers, another tower, less elaborate, surmounting 
the centre pier. The east bridge, the Pont Neuf, also dates from 
the 14th century. The cathedral of St Etienne stands in the heart 
of the old town. It dates from the 12th century, but was 
entirely restored in the 1,5th century. Its exterior, for the most 
part severe in appearance, is relieved by some fine sculpture, 
that of the north portal being especially remarkable. The 
nave, which is without aisles, is surmounted by two cupolas ; 
its interior is whitewashed and plain in appearance, while the 
choir is decorated with medieval paintings. Adjoining the church 
to the south-east there are remains of a cloister built from 1494 
to X509. St Urcisse, the chief of the other ecclesiastical buildings, 
stands near the cathedral. Dating from the 12th and 13th 
centuries, it preserves Romanesque capitals recarved in the 
14th century. The principal of the civil buildings is the palace of 
Pope John XXII., built at the beginning of the 14th century ; 
a massive square tower is still standing, but the rest is in ruins. 
The residence of the seneschals of Quercy, a building of the 14th 
to the 17th centuries, known as the Logis du Roi, also remains. 
The chief of the old houses, of which there are many in Cahors, 
is one of the 15th century, known as the Maison d’Henri IV. 
Most of the state buildings are modern, with the exception of 
the prefecture which occupies the old episcopal palace, and the 
old convent and the Jesuit college in which the Lyc6e Gambetta 
is established. The Porte de Diane is a large archway of the 
Roman period, probably the entrance to the baths. Of the 
commemorative monuments, the finest is that erected in the 
Place d’Armes to Gambetta, who was a native of the town. 
There is also a statue of the poet Clement Marot, Ixom at Cahors 
in 1496. Cahors is the seat of a bishopric, a prefect and a court 
of assizes. It has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerte and a branch of the Bank of France. 
There are also training colleges, a lyc6e, a communal college for 
girls, an ecclesiastical seminary, a library, museum and hospital. 
The manufacture of farm implements, tanning, wool-spinning, 
metal-founding, distilling and the preparation of pdU de foie 
f^ras and other delicacies are carried on. Wine, nuts, oil of nuts, 
tobacco, trulfies and plums are leading articles of commerce. 

History , — Before the Roman conquest, Cahors, which grew 
up near the sacred fountain of Divona (now known as the 
Fontaine des Chartreux), was the capital of the Cadurci. Under 
the Romans it enjoyed a prosperity partly due to its manufacture 
of cloth and of mattresses, which were exported even to Rome. 
'Fhe first bishop of Cahors, St Genulfus, appears to have lived 
in the 3rd century. In the middle ages the town was the capital 
of Qucrcy, and its territory until after the Albigensian Crusade 
wa.s a fief of the counts of Toulouse. The seigniorial rights, in- 
cluding that of coining money, belonged to the bishops. In 
the 13th century Cahors was a financial centre of much import- 
ance owing to its colony of Lombard bankers, and the name 
cahorsin consequently came to signify hanker " or “ usurer.” 
At the beginning of the century a commune was organized in 
the town. Its constant opposition to theHtrlshops drove them, 
in i3ifi, to oome to an arrangement with the French king, by 
which the administration of the town was placed almost entirely 
in the hands royal officers, king and bishqp being co-seigneurs. 
This arrangement survived till the Revolution. In 1331 Pope 
John XXll,,a native of Cahors, founded there a university, which 
afterwards numbered Jacques Cujas among its teachers and 
fmtgm I%i|on among its students. It flourfched till 1751, 
Urhen it was%aited to its rival the university Toulouse. 


-CAILLI^ 

During the Hundred Years’ War, Cahors, like the rest of Quercy, 
consistently resisted the English occupation, from which it was 
relieved in 1428. In the 1 6th century it belonged to the viscounts 
of B^am, but remained Catholic andsrose against Henry of 
Navarre who took it by assault in 1 580. On his accession Henry 
IV. punished the town by depriving it of its privileges as a wine- 
market ; the loss of these was the chief cause of its decline. 

OAIA’TIA (mod. Caiazzo), an ancient city of Campania, on 
the right bank of the Voltumus, ii m. N.E. of Capua, on the 
road between it and Telesia. It was already in the hands of 
the Romans in 306 b.c., and since in the 3rd century b.c. it issued 
copper coins with a Latin legend it must have had the civiias 
sine suffragio. In the Social War it rebelled from Rome, and its 
territory was added to that of Capua by Sulla. In the imperial 
period, however, we find it once more a municipium. Caiatia 
has remains of Cyclopean walls, and under the Piazza del Mercato 
is a large Roman cistern, which still provides a good water supply. 
The epiacoj^ see was founded in a.d. 966. The place is frequently 
confused with Caiatia (q.v.). 

CAIiCTAE PORTUS (mod. G<uta\ an ancient harbour of 
Lalium adteetumf Italy, in the territor}’ of Formiae, from which 
it is 5 m. S.W. llxe name (originally A^Jtt/) is generally 
derived from the nurse of Aeneas. The harbour, owing to its 
fine anchorage, was much in use, but the place was never a 
separate town, but always dependent on Formiae. Livy mentions 
a temple of Apollo. The coast of the Gulf not only between 
Caietae Portus and Formiae, but E. of the latter also, as far as 
the modem Monte Scauri, was a favourite summer resort (see 
Formia). Cicero may have had villas both at Portus Caietae and 
at Formiae ^ proper, and the emperors certainly possessed 
property at both places. After the destruction of Formiae in 
A.D. 847 it became one of the most important seaports of central 
Italy (see Gaeta). In the town are scanty remains of an amphi- 
theatre and theatre : near the church of La Trinita, higher up, 
are remains of a large reservoir. There are also traces of an 
aqueduct. The promontory (548 ft.) is crowned by the tomb of 
Munatius Plancus, founder of Lugudunum (mod. L^mns), who 
died after 22 b.c. It is a circular structure of blocks of travertine 
160 ft. high and 180 ft. in diameter. Further inland is the so- 
called tomb of L. Atratinus, about 100 ft. in diameter. C^aietae 
Portus was no doubt connected with the Via Appia (which 
passed through Formiae) by a devertiaUum. There seems also 
to have been a road running W.N.W. along the precipitous coast 
to Speluncae (mod. Sperlonga). 

See E. Gesualdo, Osservaztoni critiche sopra la Mona della Via 
Appia dt Pratilli, p. 7 (Naples, 17^)4). (T. As.) 

CAILU4 (or Caill6), R^E* AUGUSTE (1799-1838), French 
explorer, was bom at Mauze, Poitou, in 1799, the son of a baker. 
The reading of Robinson Crusoe kindled in him a love of travel 
and adventure, and at the age of sixteen he made a voyage to 
Senegal whence he went to Guadeloupe. Returning to .Senegal 
in 1818 he made a journey to Bondu to carry supplies to a 
British expedition then in that country. Ill with fever he was 
obliged to go back to France, but in 1824 was again in Senegal 
with the fixed idea of penetrating to Timbuktu. He spent 
eight months with the Brakna “ Moors ” living north of Senegal 
river, learning Arabic and being taught, as a convert, the laws 
and customs of Islam. He laid his project of reaching Timbuktu 
before the governor of Senegal, but receiving no encouragement 
went to Sierra Leone where tiie British authorities made him 
superintendent of an indigo plantation. Having saved £80 he 
jomed a Mandingo caravan going inland. He was dressed as a 
Mussulman, and gave out that he was an Arab from Egypt who 
had been carried off by the French to Senegal and was desirous 
of regaining his own country. Starting from Kakundi near 
Bok^ on the Rio Nunez on 19th of April 1827, he travelled east 
along the hills of Futa Jallon, passing the head streams of the 
Sendai and crossing the Upper Niger at Kurussa. Still going 
east he came to the Kong highlands, where at a place called Ttm^ 
he was detained five months by illness. Resuming his journey 

* places are sufficiently close for the one villa to have 

borne both names ; but Mommsen {Corp. Inscrip. Lot, x,, Berlin, 
1883. P- fio 3 ) prefers to differentiate them. 
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in January 1828 he went north-east and gained the dty of Jenn 4 , 
whence he continued his journey to Timbuktu by water, .^ter 
spending a forti^ht (20th April-<4th May) in Timbuktu he joined 
a caravan crossing the 'Sahara to Morocco, reachuig Fez on the 
12th of August. From Tangier he returned to France. He had 
been preceded at Timbuktu by a British officer, Major Ciordon 
Laing, but Laing had been murdered (1826) on leaving the city 
and Caillid was the first to accomplish the journey in saf^. 
He was awarded the prize of £400 offered by the Geog^phical 
Society of Paris to the first traveller who should gain exact 
information of Timbuktu, to be compared with that given by 
Mungo Park. He also received the order of the Legion of 
Honour, a piension, and other distinctions, and it was at the 
public expense that his Journal d'un voyage d Temboetou et d 
Jenne dans VAfriqtie Centrale, etc. (edited by E. F. Jomard) ww 
published in three volumes in 1830. Cailli6 died at Bad^re m 
1838 of a malady contracted during his African tmyels. For the 
greater part of his life he spelt his name Cailli6, afterwards 

omitting the second “ i.” , . ^ 

See Dr Robert Brown's The Story of Africa, vol. 1. chi^. xit. 


(London, 1892) ; Goepp and Cordier, Les Grands Homines ^ Frartce, 
vnyageur^ : Reni Cailu (Paris. 1885) ; E. F. Jomard. 
toriqiie sur la vie et les voyages de R. Caillii (Pans, 1839). An Englsh 
version of Cailli^’s Journal was published in London m 1830 m mo 
volumes under the title of Travels through Central Africa to Tim- 
buctoo, &c. 


CAIN, in the Bible, the eldest son of Adam and Eve (Gen. iv.), 
was a tiller of the ground, whilst his younger brother, A^l, w^ 
a keeper of sheep. Enraged because the Lord accepted AM s 
offering, and rejected his own, he slew his brother m the field 
(see Abel). For this a curse was pronounced upon him, and he 
was condemned to be a “ fugitive and a wanderer on 
a mark being set upon him “ lest any finding him should kill him. 
He took up his abode in the land of Nod (“ wandering ) on the 
east of Eden, where he built a city, which he named after his ^n 
Enoch. The narrative presents a number of difficulties, which 
early commentators sought to solve with more ingenuity than 
success. But when it is granted that the ancient Hebrews, 
like other primitive peoples, had their own mythical and tradi- 
tional figures, the story of Cain becomes less obscure. The 
mark set upon C:ain is usually regarded as some tnbal mark or 
sign analogous to the cattle marks of Bedouin and the related 
usages in Europe. Such marks had often a religious signifi^nce, 
and denoted that the bearer was a follower of a particular deity. 
1 'he suggestion has been made that the name Cain is the eponym 
of the Kenites, and although this clan has a good name almost 
everywhere in the Old Testament, yet in Num. xxiv. 22 its de- 
struction is foretold, and the Amalekites, of whom they formed 
a division, are consistently represented as the inveterate enemies 
of Yahweh and of his people Israel. The story of Cain and 
Abel, which appears to represent the nomad life as a curae, may 
be an attempt to explain the origin of an existence which in the 
eyes of the settled agriculturist was one of continual restlessness, 
whilst at the same time it endeavours to find a reason for the in- 
stitution of blood-revenge on the theory that at some remote ^e 
a man (or tribe) had killed his brother (or brother tribe). Cain s 
subsequent founding of a city finds a parallel in the legend of the 
origin of Rome through the swarms of outlaws and broken men 
of all kinds whom Romulus attracted thither. The list of Cain s 
descendants reflects the old view of the beginnings of aviliza- 
tion ; it is thrown into the form of a genealogy and is^raUel to 
Gen. V. (see Genesis). It finds its analogy in the Phoenicmn 
account of the origin of different inventions whi^ Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. i. 10) quotes from Philo of Byblus (wbal), and 
probably both go back to a common Babylonian origin. 

On this question, see Driver. Genesis (Westmlns^ 

I^ndon. 1904), pp. 80 seq. ; A. Jeremias, AUe test, m LichU 

Orients (Leipzig, i9o6)j pp. 120 seq. ; alzo Enoch, Laheck. On^e 

story of Cam, see espedally Ak^tnische I Ed. 

Meyer, Israeliten, pp. 395 sqq. ; A. R. Go^on, Earfy 

(Index). Literary criticism (see Cheyne, 

and 4411-4417) has made it extremely probable 

nomad and outlaw (Gen. iv. 1-16) was originally distinct 

the city* builder (vv. 17 sqqj. The latter was perhaps warded as 

a “ sroJth.” cp. v. 22 wnere Tubal-cain is the *' father of tiiose who 


work in bronze (or oi^per). That the Kenites, too, wore a race of 
metal-workers is quite uncertain, although even at the present day 
the smiths in Arabia fmnn a distinct nomadic class. Whatever be 
the meaning of the name, the words put into Eve’s mouth (v. i) 
probably are not an etymology, but an assonance (Driver). It is 
noteworthy that Kenan, son of Enosh (“ man.” Gen. v. 9), appeare 
in Sabaean inscriptions of South Arabia as the name of a tribal-god. 

A Gnostic sect of the and century was known by the name of 
They are first mentioned by Irenacus. who connects them 
witti the Valentinians. They beliovw that Cain derived his 
ence from the superior power, and Abel from the inferior power, and 
that m this respect he was the first of a line which included 
Korah. the Soebmites and Judas Iscariot. (S. A. C.) 

OAINB, THOMAS HENRY HALL (1853- ), Britgffi novelist 

and dramatist, was bom of mixed Manx and Cumberland paren- 
tage at Runcorn, Cheshire, on the 14th of May 1853. He was 
educated with a view to becoming an architect, but turned to 
journalism, becoming a leader-writer on the Liverpool Mereuiy^ 
He came up to London at the suggestion of D. G. Rossetti, with 
whom he had had some correspondence, and lived with the poet 
for some time before his death. He published a volume of 
Recollections of Rossetti (1882), and also some critical work ; but 
in 1885 he began an extremely successful carwr as a novelist of a 
melodramatic type with The Shadow of a CtinUy followed by The 
Son of Hagar (1886), The Deemster (1887), The Bond^n fiSqo), 
The Scapegoat (1891), The Manxman (1894), The Christian 
The Eternal City (1901), and The Prodigal Son (1904). His 
writings on Manx subjects were acknowledged by his election 
in 1901 to represent Ramsey in the House of Keys. The Deemster, 
The Manxman and The Christian had already been produced in 
dramatic form, when The Eternal City was staged with magnificent 
accessories by Mr Beerbohm Tree in 1902, and in 1905 The 
Prodigal Son had a successful run at Drury Lane. 


See C. F. Kenyon. Hall Caine : The Man and the Novelist (1901) ; 
and the novelist's autobiography, My Story (1908). 

CATN6 WHALE {Globicephalus melas), a large representative 
of the dolphin tribe frequenting the coasts of Europe, the 
Atlantic coast of North America, the Cape and New ZMand. 
From its nearly uniform black colour it is also called the black- 
fish.” Its maximum length is about 20 Jt. These cetaceans 
are gregarious and inoffensive in disposition and feed chiefly 
on cuttle-fish. Their sociable character constantly leads to their 
destruction, as when attacked they instinctively rush together, 
and blindly follow the leaders of the herd, whence the names 
pilot-whale and ca’ing (or driving) whale. Many hundreds at a 
time are thus frequently driven ashore and killed, when a hCTd 
enters one of the bays or fiords of the Faeroe Islan^ or north of 
Scotland. The ca’ing whale of the North Pacific has been dis- 
tinguished as G. scammoni, while one from the Atlantic coast, 
south of New Jersey, and another from the bay of Bengal, are 
possibly also distinct (See Cetacea.) * . v 1 

CAINOZOIC (from the Gr. Kutm, recent, fw»;, me), also 
written Cenozoic (American), Kainozotsch, Cdnozoisch (German), 
Cinozoaire (Renevier), in geology, the name given to the youMcst 
of the three great eras of geological time, the other two being 
the Mesozoic and Palaeozoic eras. Some authors have enmloyed 
the term “ Neozoic ” {Neozoisch) with the same significance, 
others have restricted its application to the Tertiary e^ch 
(Nhzoique, De Lapparent). Tlie “ Neogene of Hdrnes (1853) 
included the Miocene and Pliocene periods; Reneyi^ subse- 
quently modified its form to Niogini^. The remaimi^crti^ 
periods were classed as PJltegaen ny Naumaim m 186^ The 
word “ Neocene ” has been used in place of Neozoic, but its 
employment is open to objection. 

^me confusion has been introduced by the use o^thc teim 
Cainozoic to include, on the one hand, the Xertiapr penod alone, 
and on the other hand, to make it mdude both ffie 
the post-Tertiary or Quaternary epochs ; and in oiffw tM it 
may bear a rclationsbip to the concepts of time 4 ind faunm 
de^lopment similar to those indicat^ by the terns MeiOTOic 
and Palaeozoic it is advisable to restnet ite 
alternative. Thus the Cainozoic era would embr^ aU tne 
geological perio<fi from Eocene to Recent. (See Tenwa*^^ 
Keistocene). ‘ U- • I 
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CAIQUE (from Turk. Kaik), a light skiff or rowing-boat used 
by the Turks, having from one to twelve rowers ; also a 
Levantine sailing vessel of considerable size. 

CA IRA, a song of the French Revolution, with the refrain 
Ak I fa if a. fa tfa, fa ira t 
Les afutocratei A ta lanterne” 

The words, written by one Ladr6, a street singer, were put to ^ 
older tune, called “ Le Carillon National,” and the song nyaUed 
the “ Carmagnole ” (q.v.) during the Terror. It was forbidden 

by the Directory. , . 

CAIRD, EDWARD (1835-1908), British philosopher and 
theologian, brother of John Caird (§'.».)» at Greenock 

on the 22nd of March 1835, and educated at Glasgow University 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He took a first class in moderations 
in 1862 and in Literae kumaniofes in 1863, and was Pusey and 
Ellerton scholar in 1861. From 1864 to 1866 he was fellow and 
tutor of Merton (bllrge. In 1866 he became professor of moral 
philosophy in the university of Glasgow, and in 1893 succeeded 
Benjamin Jowett as master of Balliol. With Thomas Hill Green 
he founded in England a school of orthodox neo-Hegelianism 
(see Hegel, ad fin.), and through his pupils he exerted a far- 
reaching influence on English philosophy and theology. Owing to 
failing health he gave up his lectures in 1904, and in May 1906 
resigned his mastership, in which he was succeeded by James 
Leigh Strachan-Davidson, who had previously for some time, 
as senior tutor and fellow, borne the chief burden of college 
administration. Dr Caird received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. in 1892 ; he was made a corresponding member of the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Science and a fellow of 
the British Academy. His publications include Philosophy of 
Kant (1878); Critical Philosophy of Kant (1889); Religion and 
Social Philosophy of ComU (3885) ; Essays on Literature and 
Philosophy (1892); Evolution of Religion (Gifford Lectures, 
1891-1892); Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers 
(1904); and he is represented in this encyclopaedia by the 
article on Cartksianism. He died on the ist of November 1908. 

For a criticiHm of Dr Caird's th<K)logy, see A. W. Benn, English 
Rationalism in the ly/A Century (l^ndon, 1906). 

CAIRD, JOHN (1820-1898), Scottish divine and philosopher, 
was bom at Greenock on the 15th of December 1820. In his 
sixteenth year he entered the office of his father, who was partner 
and manager of a firm of engineers. Two years later, however, 
he obtained leave to Continue his studies at Glasgow University. 
After a year of academic life he tried business again, but in 1840 
he gave it up finally and returned to college. In 1845 he entered 
the ministry of the Church of Scotknd, and after holding several 
livings accepted the choir of divinity at Glasgow in 1862. 
During these years he won a foremost place among tlie preachers 
of Scotland. In theology he was a Broad Churchman, seeking 
always toemphasize the permanent elements in religion, and ignor- 
ing technicalities. In 1873 he was appointed vice-chancellor and 
principal of Glasgow University. He delivered the Gifford Lectures 
in 1892-1893 and in 1895-1896. His Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Rdigion (1880) is an attempt to show the essential rationality 
of religion. It is idealistic in character, Ixjing in fact a reproduc- 
tion of Hegelian teaching in clear and melodious language. His 
argument for the Being of God is based on the hypothesis that 
thought — not individu^ but universal — is the reality of all things, 
the existence of this Infinite Thought being demonstrated by the 
limitations of finite thought. Again his Gifford Lectures are 
devoted to the proof of the truth of Christianity on grounds of 
right reason alone. Caird wrote also an excellent study of 
Spinoza, in which he showed the latent Hegelianism of the 
great Jwish philoso{)her. He died on the 30th of July 1898. 

CAIRN (in Gaelic and Welsh, Carn\ a heap of stones piled 
up in a conical form. In modem times dums are often erected 
at landmarks. In ancient times they were erected as sepulchral 
n^n^ments. The Duan Eireanach^ an*ancient Irish poem, 
detaribet the erection of a family cairn ; and the Senchus Mor, 
a cotibctlon of ancient Irish laws, prescribes a fine of three three- 
yq|fH)ld hoifen for ** not greeting the tomb of thy chief.” Meet- 
ings of the tribes were hdd at them, and the inauguration of a 


new chief took place on the caim of one of his predecessors. 
It b mentioned in the Annals of the Fow Masters diat, in 1225, 
the O’Connor was inaugurated on the caim of Fraech, the son of 
Fiodhach of the red hair. In medieval times cairns are often 
referred to as boundary marks, though probably not originally 
raised for that purpose. In a charter by King Ale3^der II. 
(1221), granting the lands of Burgyn to the monks of Kinloss, the 
boundary is described as passing “ from the great oak in Malevin 
as far as the Rune Piclorum,'' which is explained as “ the Came 
of the Pecht’s fieldb.” In Highland dbtricts small cairns used 
to be erected, even in recent times, at places where the coffin of a 
distinguished person was ” rested ” on its way to the churchyard. 
Memorial cairns are still occasionally erected, as, for instance, 
the cairn raised in memory of the prince consort at Balmoral, 
and ” Maule’s Caim,” in Glenesk, erected by the earl of D^ousie 
in 1866, in memory of himself and certain friends specified by 
name in the inscription placed upon it. (Sec Barrow.) 

CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOTT (1823-1875), Britbh political 
econombt, was bom at Castle Bellingham, Ireland, in 1823. 
After leaving school he spent some years in the counting-house 
of his father, a brewer. His tastes, however, lay altogether in tlie 
direction of study, and he was permitted to enter Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he took the degree of B.A. in 1848, and six years 
later that of M.A. After passing through the curriculum of arts 
he engaged in the study of law and was called to the Irish bar. 
But he felt no very strong inclination for the legal profession, 
and during some years he occupied himself to a large extent 
with contributions to the daily press, treating of the social and 
economical questions that affected Ireland. He devoted most 
attention to political economy, which he studied with great 
thoroughness and care. While residing in Dublin he made the 
acquaintance of Archbishop Whately, who conceived a very high 
respect for hb character and abilities. In 1856 a vacancy 
occurred in the chair of political economy at Dublin founded by 
Whately, and Caimes received the appointment. In accordance 
with the regulations of the foundation, the lectures of his first 
year’s course were published. The book appeared in 1857 with 
the title Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. 
It follows up and expands ] . S. Mill’s treatment in the Essays on 
some Unsettled Questions in Political Economy^ and forms an 
admirable introduction to the study of economics as a science. 
In it the author’s peculiar powers of thought and expression an; 
displayed to the best advantage. Logical exactness, precision 
of language, and firm grasp of the true nature of economic facts, 
are the qualities characteristic of this as of all his other works. 
If the book had done nothing more, it would still have conferred 
inestimable benefit on political economists by its clear exposition 
of the true nature and meaning of the ambiguous term “law.” 
To the view of the province and method of political economy 
expounded in this early work the author always remained true, 
and several of his later essays, such as those on Political Economy 
and Land, Political Economy and Laissez-Faire, are but reitera- 
tions of the same doctrine. His next contribution to economical 
science was a series of articles on the gold question, publbhed 
partly in Fraser's Magazine, in which the probable consequences 
of the increased supply of gold attendant on the Australian and 
Califombn gold discoveries were analysed with great skill and 
ability. And a critical article on M. Chevalier’s work On the 
Probable Fall in the Value of Gold appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review for July i860. 

In 1861 Caimes was appointed to the professorship of political 
economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s College, Galway, and in 
the following year he publbhed his admirable work The Slffe 
Power, one of the finest specimens of applied economical philo- 
sophy. The inherent disadvantages of the employment of 
slave labour were exposed with great fulness and ability, and the 
conclusions arrived at have taken their place among the recog- 
nized doctrines of political economy. The opinions expressed 
by Caimes as to the probable issue of the war in America were 
largely verified by the actual course of events, and the appearance 
of the book had a marked influence on the attitude taken by 
serious political thinkers in England towards the southern states. 
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During the remainder of his residence at Galway Professor 
Caimes published nothing beyond some fragments and pamphlets 
mainly upon Irish questions. The most valuable of these papers 
are the series devoted to ^he consideration of university education. 
His health, at no time very good, was still further weakened in 
1865 by a fall from his horse. He was ever afterwards incapa- 
citated from active exertion and was constantly liable to have 
his work interfered with by attacks of illness. In 1866 he was 
appointed professor of political economy in University College, 
l^ndon. He was compelled to spend the session 1868-1869 in 
Italy but on his return continued to lecture till 1872. Durii^;; 
his last session he conducted a mixed class, ladies being admitted 
to his lectures. His health soon rendered it impossible for him 
to discha^e his public duties ; he resigned his post in 1872, and 
retired with the honorary title of emeritus professor of pohtical 
economy. In 1873 his own university conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. He died at Blackheath, near London, on the 
8th of July 1875. 

The last years of his life were sp)ent in the collection and 
publication of some scattered papers contributed to various 
reviews and magazines, and in the preparation of his most 
extensive and important work. The Political Essays, published 
in 1873, comprise all his papers relating to Ireland and its uni- 
versity system, together with some other articles of a somewhat 
similar nature. The Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical 
and Applied, which ap])eared in the same year, contain the essays 
towards a solution of the gold question, brought up to date 
and tested by comparison with statistics of prices. Among 
the other articles in the volume the more important are the 
criticisms on Bastiat and (nmte, and the essays on Political 
Economy and Latid, and on Political Economy and Laissez-Faire, 
which have been referred to above. In 1874 appeared his largest 
work. Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, newly 
Expounded, which is beyond doubt a worthy successor to the 
great treatises of Smith, Mai thus, Ricardo and Mill. It does 
not expound a completed system of political economy ; many 
important doctrines are left untouched ; and in general the 
treatment of problems is not such as would be suited for a 
systematic manual. The work is essentially a commentary on 
some of the principal doctrines of the English school of econo- 
mists, such as value, cost of production, wages, labour and 
capit^, and international values, and is replete with keen 
criticism and lucid illustration. While in fundamental harmony 
wit!) Mill, especially os regards the general conception of the 
science, Caimes differs from him to a greater or less extent on 
nearly all the cardinal doctrines, subjects his opinions to a 
searching examination, and generally succeeds in giving to the 
truth that is common to both a firmer basis and a more precise 
statement. The last labour to which he devoted himself was a 
republication of his first work on the Logical Method of Political 
Economy, 

Taken as a whole the works of Caimes formed the most 
important contribution to economical science made by the 
English school since the publication of J. S. Mill’s Principles. 
It is not possible to indicate more than generally the spmal 
advances in economic doctrine effected by him, but the following 
points may be noted as establishing for him a claim to a place 
beside Ricardo and Mill : (x) His exposition of the province and 
method of political economy. He never suffers it to tje forgotten 
that political economy is a science, and consequently t^t its 
results are entirely neutral with respect to social facts or systems. 
It has simply to trace the necessary connexions among the 
phenomena of wealth and dictates no rules for practice. Further, 
he is distinctly opposed both to those who would treat political 
economy as an integral part of social philosophy, and to those 
who have attempted to express econonuc facts in quantitative 
formulae and to malce economy a branch of applied mathematics. 
According to him poiittcal economy is a mixed science, its field 
be^ partly mental, partly physical. It may be called a positive 
science, bmuse its prenuses are facts, but it is hypothetical 
in so £ar as the laws it lays down are only approximately true, 
f.e. are only vaHd in the absence of counteracting agencies. 


From this view of the nature of the science, it loUowt at once 
that the method to be pursued must be that called by Mill the 
physical or concrete deductive, which starts from certain known 
causes, investigates their consequences and verifies or tests the 
result by comparison with facts of experience. It may, perhaps, 
be thought thset Caimes gives too little attention to liw effects 
of the organism of society on economic facts, and that he it 
disposed to overlook what Bagehot called the postulates of 
pohtical economy. (2) His analysis of cost of production in its 
relation to value. According to Mill, the universal elements in 
cost of production are the wages of labour and the profits 0! 
capital. To this theory Caimes objects that wages, being 
remuneration, can in no sense be considered as cost, and could 
only have come to be regarded as cost in consequence of the 
whole problem being treated from the point of view of the 
capitalist, to whom, no doubt, the wages paid represent cost. 
The real elements of cost of production he looks upon as labour, 
abstinence and risk, the second of these falling mainly, though 
not necessarily, upon the capitahst. In this analysis he to a 
considerable extent follows and improves upon Senior, who 
had previously defined cost of production as the sum of the 
labour and abstinence necessary to production. (3) His exposi- 
tion of the natural or social limit to free competition, and of its 
bearing on the theory of value. He points out that in any organ- 
ized society there can hardly be the ready transference of capital 
from one employment to another, which is the indispensable 
condition of free competition ; while class distinctions render it 
impossible for labour to transfer itself readily to new occupations. 
Society may thus be regarded as consisting of a series of non- 
competing industrial groups, with free competition among the 
members of any one group or class. Now the only condition 
under which cost of production will regulate value is perfect 
competition. It follows that the normal value of commodities— 
the value which gives to the producers the average and usual 
remuneration — ^will depend upon cost of production only when 
the exchange is confined to the members of one class, among 
whom there is free competition. In exchange between classes 
or non-competing industrial groups, the normal value is simply 
a case of international value, and depends upon reciprocal 
demand, that is to say, is such as will satisfy the equation of 
demand. This theory is a substantial contribution to economical 
i science and throws great light upon the general problem of 
value. At the same time, it may be thought that Caimes over- 
looked a point brought forward prominently by Senior, who 
also had called attention to the bearing of competition on the 
relation between cost of production and value. The cost to the 
producer fixes the limit below which the price cannot fall without 
the supply being affected ; but it is the desire of the consumer — 
i.e. what he is willing to give up rather than be compelled to 
produce the commodity for himself — that fixes the maximum 
value of the article. To treat the whole problem of natural or 
normal value from the point of view of the producer is to give 
but a one-sided theory of the facts. (4) His defence of the wages 
fund doctrine. This doctrine, expounded by Mill in his Prin- 
ciples, had been relinquished by him, but Ciiimes still undertook 
to defend it. He certainly succeeded in removii^ from the theory 
much that liad tended to obscure its real meaning and in pladng 
it in its very best aspect. He also showed the sense in which, 
when treating the problem of wages, we must refer to some fund 
devoted to the payment of swages, and pointed out the conditions 
under which the wages fund may increase or decrease. It may be 
added that his Leading Principles contain admirable discussiotu 
on trade unions and protection, together with » clear analym 
of the difficult theory of international trade and value, in 
which there is much that is both novel* and valuable.^ The 
Logical Method contains about the best exposition and 
defence of Ricardo’s theory of rent ; and the Ess^ryt contain 
a very dear and fofmidable criticism of Bastiat’s economic 
doctrines. 

Professor Caimes’s son, Captain W. E. Cairnm (xSfis-x^ofi), 
was an able writer on military subjects, being author of jin 
Absent-minded War (1900), The Coming Waterloo (1905), See, 
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OAUINGORM^ a yellow or brown variety of quartz^ named 
from Cairngorm or Caimgorum, one of the peaks of the Grampian 
Mountains in Banffshire, Scotland. According to Mr E. H. 
Cunningham-Craig, the mineral occurs in crystals lin^ cavities 
in highly-inclined veins of a fine-grained granite running through 
the coarser granite of the main mass. Shallow pits were formerly 
dug in the kaolinized granite for sake of the cairngorm and the 
mineral was also found as pebbles in the bed of the river Avon. 
Cairngorm is a favourite ornamental stone in Scotland, beii^ 
set in the lids of snuff-mulls, in the handles of dirks and in 
brooches for Highland costume. A rich sherry-yellow colour is 
much esteemed. Quartz of yellow and brown colour is often 
known in trade as “ false topaz,” or simply “ topaz.” Such 
quartz is found at many localities in Brazil, Russia and Spain. 
Much of the yellow quartz used in jewellery is said to be “ burnt 
amethyst” ; that is it was originally amethystine quartz, the 
colour of which has been modified by heat (see Amethyst). 
Yellow quartz is sometimes known as citrine ; when the quartz 
presents a pale brown tint it is called “ smoky quartz ” ; and 
when the brown is so deep that the stone appears almost black 
it is termed morion. The brown colour has been referred to the 
presence of titanium. 

CAIRNS, HUGH MoCALMONT CAIRNS, isT Karl (1819-1885), 
Irish statesman, and lord chancellor of England, was bom at 
Cultra, Co. Down, Ireland, on the 27th of December 1819. His 
father, William Cairns, formerly a captain in the 47th regiment, 
came of u family ‘ of Scottish origin, which migrated to Ireland 
in the time of James I. Hugh Cairns was his second son, and was 
educated at Belfast academy and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
graduating with a senior moderatorship in classics in 1838. In 
1844 he was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, to which he 
had migrated from Lincoln’s Inn. During his first years at the 
chancery bar, Cairns showed little promise of the eloquence which 
afterwards distinguished him. Never a rapid speaker, he was 
then so slow and diffident, that he feared that this defect might 
interfere with his legal career. Fortunately he was soon able to 
rid himself of the idea that he was only fit for practice as a con- 
veyancer. In 1852 he entered parliament as member for Belfast, 
and his Inn, on his becoming a Q.C. in 1856, made him a bencher. 

In 1858 Cairns was appointed solicitor-general, and was 
knighted, and in May of that year made two of his most brilliant 
and best-remembered speeches in the House of Commons. In the 
first, he defended tBe action of Lord Ellenborough, who, as 
president of the board of control, had not only censured Lord 
Canning for a proclamation issued by him as governor-general of 
India but had made public the despatch in which the censure was 
conveyed. On the other occasion referred to. Sir Hugh Cairns 
spoke in opposition to Lord John Russell’s amendment to the 
motion for the second reading of the government Reform Bill, 
winning the most cordial commendation of Disraeli. Disraeli’s 
appreciation found an opportunity for displaying itself some 
years later, when in 1868 he invited him to be lord chancellor in 
the brief Conservative administration which followed Lord 
Derby’s resignation of the leadership of his party. Meanwhile, 
Cairns had maintained his reputation in many other debates, both 
when his party was in power and when it was in opposition. In 
1866 Lord Derby, returning to office, had made him attorney- 
general, and in the same year he had availed himself of a vacanc>' 
to seek the comparative rest of the court of appeal. While a 
lord justice he had been offered a peerage, and though at first 
unab^ to accept it, he had finally done so on a relative, a member 
of the wealthy family of McCalmont, providing the means 
necessary for the endowment of a title. 

The appointment o( Baron Cairns of Garmeiyle as lord chancellor 
in 18^ the superseding of Lord Chelmsford, an act 

which m^yiiWy was carried out by Disrieli with less tact than 
expected of him. Lord Chelmsford bitterly 
courtesy than if he 
but the testimony of I^rd Malmesbury is 
affair was the result of an understanding arrived 
notary of the f amity' of Caimes or Cairns* hy H. C. Lawlor 


at when Lord Chelmsford took office. Disraeli held office on this 
occasion for a few months only, and when Lord Derby died in 
1869, Lord Cairns became the leader of the Conservative opposi- 
tion in the House of Lords. He had distinguished himself m the 
Commons by his resistance to the Roman Catholics’ Oath Bill 
brought in in 1865 ; in the Lords, his efforts on, behalf of the 
Irish Church were equally strenuous. His speech on Gladstone’s 
Suspensory Bill was afterwards published as a pamphlet, but the 
attitude which he and the peers who followed him had taken up, 
in insisting on their amendments to the preamble of the bill, was 
one difficult to maintain, and Lord Cairns made terms with Lord 
Granville in circumstances which precluded his consulting his 
party first He issued a circular to explain his action in talang a 
course for which many blamed him. Viewed dispassionately, the 
incident appears to have exhibited his statesmanlike qualities in 
a marked degree, for he secured concessions which would have 
been irretrievably lost by continued opposition. Not long after 
this. Lord Cairns resigned the leadership of his party in the upper 
house, but he had to resume it in 1870 and took a strong part in 
opp(»ing the Irish Land Bill in that year. On the Conservatives 
coming into power in 1874, he again became lord chancellor ; in 
1878 he was made Viscount Garmoyle and Earl Cairns ; and in 
1880 his party went out of office. In opposition he did not take 
as prominent a part as previously, but when Lord Beaconsfield 
died in 1881, there were some Conservatives who considered that 
his title to lead the party was better than that of Lord Salisbury. 
His health, however, never robust, had for many years shown 
intermittent signs of failing. He had periodically made enforced 
retirements to the Riviera, and for many years had had a house at 
Bournemouth, and it was here that he died on the 2nd of April 

1885*. 

Cairns was a great lawyer, with an immense grasp of first 
principles and the power to express them ; his jud^ents taking 
the form of luminous expositions or treatises upon the law govern- 
ing the case before him, rather than of controversial discussions of 
the arguments adduced by counsel or of analysis of his own 
reasons. Lucidity and logic were the leading characteristics of 
his speeches in his professional capacity and in the political arena. 
In an eloquent tribute to his memory in the House of Lords, Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge expressed the high opinion of the legal 
profession upon his merits and upon the severe integrity and 
single-minded desire to do his duty, which animated him in his 
selections for the bench. His piety was reflected by that of his 
great opponent, rival and friend, Lord Selbome. Like Lord 
Selborne and lx)rd Hatherley, Cairns found leisure at his busiest 
for teaching in the Sunday-school, but it is not recorded of them 
(as of him) that they refused to undertake work at the bar on 
Saturdays, in order to devote that day to hunting. He used to 
say that his great incentive to hard work at his profession in early 
days was his desire to keep hunters, and he retained his keenness 
as a sportsman as long as he was able to indulge it. Of his personal 
characteristics, it may be said that he was a spare man, with a 
Scottish, not an Irish, cast of countenance. He was scrupulously 
neat in his personal appearance, faultless in bands and necktie, 
and fond of wearing a flower in his button-hole. His chilly 
manner, coupled with his somewhat austere religious principles, 
had no doubt much to do with the fact that he was never a 
popular man. His friends claimed for him a keen sense of humour, 
but it was not to be detected by those whose knowledge of him 
was professional rather than personal. Probably he thought the 
exhibition of humour incompatible with the dignity of high 
judicial position. Of his legal attainments there can be no doubt. 
His influence upon the legislation of the day was largely felt 
where questions affecting religion and the Church were involved 
and in matters peculiarly affecting his own profession. His power 
was felt, as has been said, both when he was in office and when his 
party was in opposition. He had been chairman of the committee 
on judicature reform, and although he was not in office when the 
Judicature Act was passed, all the reforms in the legal procedure 
of his day owed much to him. He took part, when out of office, in 
the passing of the Married Women’s Property Act, and was 
directly responsible for the Conveyancing Acts of i88r-i883, and 
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for the Settled Land Act. Many other statutes in which he was 
largely concerned might be quoted. His judgments are to be 
found in the Law Reports and* those who wish to consider his 
oratory should read the speeches above referred to, or that 
delivered in the House of Lords on the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill in r88o, and his memorable criticism of Mr 
Gladstone’s policy in the Transvaal, after Majuba Hill. (See 
Hansard and The TitneSf ist of April i88i.) His style of delivery 
was, as a rule, cold to a marked degree. The term “frozen 
oratory “ has been applied to his speeches, and it has been said of 
them that they flowed “like water from a glacier. . . . The 
several stages of his speech are like steps cut out in ice, as sharply 
defined, as smooth and as cold.” Lord Cairns married in 1856 
Mary Harriet, eldest daughter of John McNeill, of Parkmount, 
Co. Antrim, by whom he had issue five sons and two daughters. 
He was succeeded in the earldom by his second but eldest 
surviving son, Arthur William (i86i--i8qo), who left one daughter, 
and from whom the title passed to his two next younger brothers 
in succession, Herbert John, third earl (1863-1905), and Wilfrid 
Dallas, fourth earl (b. 1865). 

Authorities. — Set* The Times. 3rd and 14th of April 1885 *. Law 

{ ournal. Law Times, Solicitors' Journal, nth of April 1885; the 
aw Magazine, vol. xi. p. 133 ; the Law Quarterly, vol. i. p. 365; 
Earl Russell’s Recollections ; Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury ; Sir 
Theodore Martin, The Life of the Prince Consort ; E. Manson, 
Builders of our Law ; J. B. Atlay, Victorian Chancellors, vol. ii. 

CAIRNS, JOHN (1818-1892), Scottish Presbyterian divine, 
was bom at Ayton Hill, Berwickshire, on the 23rd of August 
1818, the son of a shepherd. He went to school at Ayton and 
Oldcambus, Berwickshire, and was then for three years a herd 
boy, but kept up his education. In 1834 he entered Edinbu^h 
University, but during 1836 and 1837, owing to financial straits, 
taught in a school at Ayton. In November 1837 he returned 
to Edinburgh, where he became the most distinguished student 
of his time, graduating M.A. in 1841, first in classics and philo- 
sophy and bracketed first in mathematics. While at Edinburgh 
he organized the Metaphysical Society along with A. Campbell 
Fraser and David Masson. He entered the Presbyterian Seces- 
sion Hall in 1840, and in 1843 wrote an article in the Secession 
Magazine on the Free Church movement, which aroused the 
interest of Thomas Chalmers. The years 1843-1844 he spent at 
Berlin studying German philosophy and theology. He was 
licensed as preacher on the 3rd of February 1845, 

6th of August ordained as minister of Golden ^uare Church, 
Berwick-on-'rweed. There his preaching wa.s distinguished by 
its impressiveness and by a broad and unaffected humanity. 
He liad many “ calls ” to other churches, but chose to remain 
at Berwick. In 1857 he was one of the representatives at the 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Berlin, and in 1858 Edin- 
burgh University conferred on him an honorary D.D. In the 
following year he declined an invitation to become principal of 
Edinburgh University. In 1872 he was elected moderator of 
the United Presbyterian Synod and represented his church in 
Paris at the first meeting of the Reformed Synod of France. 
In May 1876 he was appointed joint professor of systematic 
theology and apologetics with James Harper, principal of the 
United Presbyterian Theological College, whom he succeeded as 
principal in 1879. He was an indefatigable worker and speaker, 
and in order to facilitate his efforts in other countries and other 
literatures he learnt Arabic, Norse, Danish and Dutch. In 
1890 he visited Berlin and Amsterdam to acejuaint himself with 
the ways of younger theologians, especially with the Ritschlians, 
whose work he appreciated but did not accept as final. On his 
return he wrote a long article on “ Recent Sottish Theology ” 
for the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, for which he read 
over every theological work of note published in Scotland 
during the preccdinghalf-ccntury. He died on the lath of March, 
189a, at Edinbaigh. Among his principal publications are 
An Examination of Perrier's "Knowing and Being," and the 
SeoUish PhUosophy^a work which gave him the reputation of 
being an indep^ent Hamiltonian in philosophy) ; Memoir of 
John Brown, uD. (i860) ; Romanism and Rationalism (1863) ; 
OutUms of Apdiogetical Theology (1867) ; The Doctrine of ihe 
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Presbyterian Church ( 1 876) ; U nbelief in the iSih Century ( 1881 ) ; 
Doctrinal Principles of ihe United PreAyitrian Church (Dr 
Blair’s Manual, 1888). 

See MacEwen's Life and Letters of John Cairns (1895). (D. Mn.) 

CAIRNS, a seaport of Nares county, Queensland, Australia, 
890 m. direct N.N.W. of Brisbane. Pop. (1901) 3557. The 
town lies parallel with the sea, on the western shore of Trinity 
Bay, with an excellent harbour, and a long beach, finely timbered. 
Cairns is the natural outlet for the gold-fields, tin-mines and 
silver-fields of the district and for the rich copper district of 
Chillagoe. A government railway, 48 m. long, runs to ^areeba, 
whence a private company’s line continues to Mungi^ua, 100 m. 
W. There is also a line belonging to a private company connect- 
ing Chillagoe with Mareeba. In the vicinity of Cairns are 
extensive sugar plantations, with sugar mills and refineries ; 
the culture of coffee and tobacco has rapidly extended ; liananas, 
pine-apples and other fruits are exported in considerable 
quantities and there is a large industry in cedar. The Barron 
Falls, among the finest in Australia, are near Kuranda, 19 m. 
from Cairns. Cairns became a municipality in 1885. 

CAIRO (Arabic Misr-al-Kahira, or simply Af i5f), the capital 
of modern Egypt and the most populous city in Africa, on the 
Nile, 12 m. S. of the apex of the Delta, in 30® 3’ N. and ^1® 31’ E. 
It is 130 m. S.E. of Alexandria, and 148 E. of Suez by rail, though 
only 84 m. from the last-named port by the overland route across 
the desert, in use before the opening of the Suez Canal. ( airo 
occupies a length of 5 m. on the east bank of the Nile, stretching 
north from the old Roman fortress of Babylon, and covers an 
area of about 8 sq. m. It is built partly on the alluvial plain of 
the Nile valley and partly on the rocky slopes of the Mokattam 
hills, which rise 550 ft. above the town. 

The citadel, which is built on a spur of the Mokattam hills, 
occupies the S.E. angle of the city. The prospect from the 
ramparts of this fortress is one of striking picturesqueness and 
beauty. Below lies the city with its ancient walls and lofty 
towers, its gardens and squares, its palaces and its mosques, 
with their delicately-carved domes and minarets covered with 
fantastic tracery, the port of Bulak, the gardens and palace of 
Shubra, the broad river studded with islands, the valley of the 
Nile dotted with groups of trees, with the pyramids on the north 
horizon, and on the east the barren cliffs, backed by a waste of 
sand. Since the middle of the 19th century the city has more 
than doubled in size and population. * The newer quarters, 
situated near the river, are laid out in the fashion of French 
cities, but the eastern parts of the town retain, almost unimpaired, 
their Oriental aspect, and in scores of narrow, tortuous streets, 
and busy bazaars it is easy to forget that there has been any 
change from the Cairo of medieval times. Here the line of 
fortifications still marks the eastern limits of the city, though on 
the north large districts have grown up beyond the walls. 
Neither on the south nor towards the river are there any fortifica- 
tions left. 

Principal Quarters and Modern Buildings . — From the citadel a 
straight road, the Sharia Mehemet Ali, runs N. to the Ezbekia 
(Ezbikiyeh) Gardens, which cover over 20 acres, and form the 
central point of the foreign colony. North and west of the 
Ezbekia nms the Ismailia canal, and on the W. side of the canal, 
about half a mile N. of the Gardens, is the Central railway station, 
approached by a broad road, the Sharia Clot Bey. The Arab 
city and the quarters of jthe Copts and Jews lie E. of the two 
streets named. West of the Ismailia canal lies the Bulak quarter, 
the port or riverside district. At Bulak are the arsenal, foundry 
and raOway works, a paper manufactory and Jhe government 
printing press, founded by Mehemet Ali. A little distance S.E. 
of the Ezbekia is the Place Atabeh, the eWef point of intersection 
of the electric tramways which serve the newer parts of the town. 
From the Place Atabeh a narrow street, the Muski, leads £. into 
the heart of the AraB city. Another street leads S.W. to the Nile, 
at the point where the Kasr en Nil or Great Nile bridge spans the 
river, leading to Gezira Bulak, an island whereon » a palace, 
now turned iato a hotel, polo, cricket and tennis grounds, 
and a racecourse. The districts between the bridge, the £z6ekia 
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and the Ismailia canal, are known as the Ismailia and Tcwfikia 
quarters, after the khedives in whose reigns they were laid out. 
The district immediately south of the bridge is called the Kasr 
el-Dubara quarter. Abdin Square, which occupies a central 
position, is connected with Ezbekia Gardens by a straight road. 
Ilie narrow canal, El Khalig, which branched from the Nile at 
Old Cairo and traversed the city from S.W. to N.E., was filled up 
in 1897, and an electric tramway runs along the road thus made. 
With the filling up of the channel the ancient festival of the 
cutting of the canal came to an end. 

The government offices and other modem public buddies 
are nearly all in the western half of the city. On the south side 
of the Ezbekia are the post office, the courts of the International 
Tribunals, and the opera house. On the east side are the bourse and 
the Credit Lyonnais, on the north the buildings of the American 
mission. On or near the west side of the gardens are most of the 
large and luxurious hotels which the city contains for the accom- 
modationof Europeans. Facing the river immediately north of the 
Great Nile bridge arc the large barracks, called Kasr-en-Nil, and 
the new museum of Egyptian antiquities (opened in 190a). South 
of the bridge are the Ismailia palace (a khedivial residence), 
the Briti.sh consulate general, the palace of the khedive's mother, 
the medical school and the government hospital. Farther 
removed from the river are the offices of the ministries of public 
works and of war — a large building surrounded by gardens-— 
and of justice and finance. On the east side of Abdin Square is 
Abdin palace, an unpretentious building used for official recep- 
tions. Adjoining the palace are barracks. N.E. of Abdin Square, 
in the Sharia Mehemet Ali, is the Arab museum and khedivial 
library. Near this building are the new courts of the native 
tribunals. Private houses in these western districts consist 
chiefly' of residential flats, though in the Kasr el-Dubara quarter 
are many detached residences. 

Thg Oriental City. — The eastern half of Cairo is divided into 
many quarters. These quarters were formerly closed at night 
by massive gates. A few of these gates remain. In addition 
to the Mahommedan quarters, usually called after the trade of 
the inhabitants or some notable building, there are the Copt or 
Christian quarter, the Jews’ quarter ami the old “ Frank ” 
quarter. The last is the Muski district where, since the days of 
Saladin, “ Frank ” merchants have been permitted to live and 
trade. Some of the principal European shops are still to be ; 
found in this street. The Copt anfl Jewish quarters lie north of 
the Muski. The Coptic cathedral, dedicated to St Mark, is a 
modem building in the basilica style. The oldest Coptic church 
in Cairo is, probably, the Keniset-el-Adra, or Church of the 
Virgin, which is stated to preserve the original type of Coptic 
basilica. 1 ’hc Coptic churches in the city are not, however, of 
so much interest as those in Old Cairo (see lielow). In the Copt 
quarter are also Armenian, Syrian, Maronite, Greek and Roman 
Catholic churches. In the Copt and Jewish quarters the streets, 
as in the Arab quarters, are winding and narrow. In them the 
projecting upper storeys of the houses nearly meet. Sebils or 
public fountains are numerous. These fountains are generally ' 
two-storeyed, the lower chamber enclosing a well, the upper 
room being often used for scholastic purp^s. Many of the 
fountains arc fine specimens of Arab architecture. While the 
houses of the poorer classes are mean and too often dirty, in 
marked contrast are the houses of the wealthier citizens, built 
generally in a style of elaborate arabesque, the windows shaded 
with projecting cornices of graceful woodwork (mushtebiya) and 
ornamented with stained glass. A winding passage leads 
through the ornamental doorway into the court, in the centre 
of wmch is a fountain shaded with palm-trees. The principal 
apartment is generally paved with marble ; in Ae centre a 
decorrad kuitem is suspended over a fountain, while round the 
sides am ricbly inlaid cabinets and windows of stained glass ; 
and ia a reoen is the 4 low, narrow, fcushioned seat. The 
jMMiVint story js built of the soft calcareous stone of 

.iihe neighbourigg and the upper storey, which contains 
^ikia Wem, peinM Tha shops of thetmerchants are 

open ta the streeU The greater part of the trade is 


done, however, in the bazaars or markets, which are held in 
large khuns or storehouses, of two stories and of considerable 
size. Access to them is gained from the narrow lanes which 
usually surround them. The khans ofteg possess fine gateways. 
The princip^ bazaar, the Khan-el-Khalil, marks the site of the 
tombs of the Fatimite caliphs. . 

The Citaad and the Mosques. — Besides the citadel, the prin- 
cipal edifices in the Arab quarters are the mosques and the 
ancient gates. The citadel or El-Kala was built by Saladin 
about J166, but it has since undergone frequent alteration, and 
noDi contains a palace erected by Mehemet Ali, and a mosque 
of Oriental alabastei (based on the model of the mosques at 
Constantinople) founded by the same pasha on the site of 
“ Joseph’s Hall,” so named after the prenomen of Saladin. The 
dome and the two slender minarets of this mosque form one of 
the most picturesque features of Cairo, and are visible from a 
great distance. In the centre is a well called J^eph’s Well, 
sunk in the solid rock to the level of the Nile. There are four 
other mosques within the citadel walls, the chief being that of 
Ibn Kalaun, built in a.u. 1317 by Sultan Nasir ibn Kalaun. 
The dome has fallen in. After having been used as a prison, 
and, later, as a military storehouse, it has been cleared and its 
fine colonnades are again visible. The upper parts of the 
minarets are covered with green tiles. They are furmshed with 
bulbous cupolas. The most magnificent of the city mosques 
is that of Sultan Hasan, standing in the immediate vicinity of 
the citadel. It dates from a.d. 1357, and is celebrated for the 
grandeur of its porch and cornice and the delicate stalactite 
vaulting which adorns them. The restoration of parts of the 
mosque which Imd fallen into decay was begun in 1904. Besides 
it there is the mosque of Tulun {c. a.d. 879) exhibiting very 
ancient specimens of the pointed arch ; the mosque of Sultan 
El Hakim (a.d. 1003), the mosque el Azhar (the splendid), 
which dates from about a.d. 970, and is the seat of a Mahom- 
medan university ; and the mos(}ue of Sultan Kalaun, which 
is attached to the hospital or madhouse {murtsian) begun by 
Kalaun in a.d. 1285. I'he whole forms a large group of build- 
ings, now partially in ruins, in a style resembling the contem- 
poraneous medieval work in Europe, with pointed arches in 
several orders. Besides the mosque proper there is a second 
mosque containing the fine mausoleum of Kalaun. Adjacent 
to the muristan on the north is the tomb mosque of al Nasir, 
completed 1303, with a fine portal. East of the Khan-el-Khalil 
is the mosque of El Hasanen, which is invested with peculiar 
sanctity as containing relics of Hosain and Hasan, grandsons 
of the Prophet. This mosque was rebuilt in the 19th century 
and is of no architectural importance. In all Cairo contains 
over 260 mosques, and nearly as many zawias or chapels. Of the 
gates the finest are the Bab-en-Nasr, in the north wall of the 
city, and the Bab-ez-Zuwela, the only surviving part of the 
southern fortifications. 

Tonibs of the Caliphs and Mamelukes, — Beyond the eastern 
wall of the city are the splendid mausolea erroneously known 
to Europeans as the tombs of the caliphs ; they really are 
1 tombs of the Circassian or Burji Mamelukes, a race extinguished 
by Mehemet Ali. Their lofty gilt domes and fanciful network 
or arabesque tracery are partly in ruins, and the mosques at- 
tached to them are also partly ruined. The chief tomb mosques 
are those of Sultan Barkuk, with two domes and two minarets, 
completed a.d. 1410, and that of Kait Bey (c. 1470), with a 
slender minaret 135 ft. high. This mosque was carefully re- 
stored in 1898. South of the citadel is another group of tomb- 
mosques known as the tombs of the Mamelukes. They are 
architecturally of les.s interest than those of the “caliphs.” 
Southwest of the Mameluke tombs is the much- venerated 
tomb-mosque of the Imam esh-Shafih or Shafi, founder of one 
of the four orthodox sects of Islam. Near imam’s mosque 
is a family burial-place built by Mehemet Ali. 

Old Cairo : the Fortress of Babylon and the About 

a mile south of the city is Masr-cl-Atika, called by Europeans 
Old Cairo. Between Old Cairo and the newer city are large 
mounds of debris marking the site of Fostat (see below, History). 
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The Foad to Old Cairo by the river leads past the monast^ of | 
the Howling Dervishes, and the head of the aqueduct iij^ich { 
formerly supplied the citadel with water. Farther to the east i 
is the niosque of Ao^ a much -altered building dating from 
A.D. 643 and containing the tomb of the Arab conqueror of 
Egypt. Most important of the quarters of Masr^l-Atilm is that 
of i^r-esh-Shama (Castle of the Candle), built within the outer 
walls of the Roman fortress of Babylon. Several towers of this 
fortress remain, and^in the south w^ is a massive gateway, un- 
covered in 1901. In the quarter are five Coptic churches, a 
Greek convent and two churches, and a synagogue. The 
principal Coptic church is that of Abu Seiga (St Seigius). The 
crypt dates from about the 6th century and is dedicated to Sitt 
Miriam (the Lady Mary), from a tradition that in the flight 
into Egypt the Virgin and Child rested at this spot. The upper 
church is basilican in form, the nave being, as customary in 
(optic churches, divided into three sections by wooden screens, 
which are adorned by carvings in ivory and wood. The wall 
above the high altar is faced with beautiful mosaics of marbles, 
blue glass and mother-of-pearl. Of the other churches in Kasr- 
esh-Shama the most noteworthy is that of El Adra (the Virgin), 
also called El Moallaka, or The Suspended, being built in one of 
the towers of the Roman gateway. It contains fine wooden and 
ivory screens. The pulpit is supported on fifteen columns, which 
rest on a slab of white marble. The patriarch of the Copts was 
formerly consecrated in this church. The other buildii^s in 
Old Cairo, or among the mounds of rubbish which adjoin it, in- 
clude several fort-like ders or convents. One, south of the Kasr- 
esh-Shama, is called Der Bablun, thus preserving the name of 
the ancient fortress. In the Der Abu Sephin, to the north of 
Babylon, is a Coptic church of the loth century, possesssing 
magnificent carved screens, a pulpit with fine mosaics and a 
semi-circle of marble steps. 

Opposite Old C'airo lies the island of Roda, where, according 
to Arab tradition, Pharaoh's daughter found Moses in the bul- 
rushe.s. Two bridges, opened in 1908, connect Old (^iro with 
Roda, and a third bridge joins Roda to Giza on the west bank of 
the river. Roda Island contains a mosque built by Kait Bey, 
and at its southern extremity is the Kilometer, by which the 
(!airenes have for over a thousand years measured the rise of the 
river. It is a square well with an octagonal pillar marked in 
cubits in the centre. 

Northern and Western Suburbs . — Two miles N.E. of Cairo and 
on the edge of the desert is the suburb of Abbasia (named after 
the viceroy Abbas), connected with the city by a continuous line 
of houses. Abbitsia is now largely a military colony, the cavalry 
barracks being the old palace of Abbas Pasha. In these barrack.s 
Arabi Pasha surrendered to the Briti.sh on the 14th of September 
1882, the day after the battle of Tel el-Kebir. Mataria, a village 
3 m. farther to the N.E., is the site of the defeat of the Mamelukes 
by the Turks in 1517, and of the defeat of the Turks by the French 
under (leneral Richer in 1800. At Mataria was a sycamore-tree, 
the successor of a tree which decayed in 1665, venerated as being 
that beneath which the Holy Family rested on their flight into 
Egypt. This tree was blown down in July 1906 and its place 
taken by a cutting made from the tree some years previously. 
Less than a mile N.E. of Mataria are the scanty remains of the 
ancient city of On or Heliopolis. The chief monument is an obelisk, 
about 66 ft high, erected by Usertesen I. of the Xllth dynasty. A 
residential suburb, named Heliopolis, containing many fine build- 
ings, was laid out between Mataria and Abbasia during 1^5- to. 

On the west bonk of the Nile, opposite the southern end of 
Roda Island, is the small town of Giza or Gizeh, a fortified place 
of considerable importance in the times of the Mamelukes. In 
the viceregal palace here the museum of Egyptian antiquities 
was housed for' several years (1889-1902). 'fiie grounds of this 
palace have been converted into zoological gardens. A broad, 
tree-bordered, macadamized road, along which run electric 
trams, leads S.S.W. across the plain to Pyramids of Giza, 
5 m. distant, built on the edge of the desert. 

H^on.-^Fourteen miles S. of (!!airo and connected with it by 
* railway is the town of Jlelwan, built in the desert 3 m. E. of the 


Nile, and much fipequented by invalids on aoootmt of its iuliduir 
baths, which are owned hy the Egyptian government. A 
khedivial astronomical observatory was built h^ in 1^3-1904, 
to take the place of that at Abbasia, that site being no iq^er 
suitable in consequence of the northward extension of ^ aty. 
The ruins of Memphis are on the £. bank of the Kile opposite 
Helwan. 

/nkoH/anlj.— -The inhabitants are of many diverse races, the 
various nationalities being frequently distin^ishable by differ- 
ences in dress as well as in physio^my and colour. In the 
oriental quarters of the city the curious shops, the markets of 
different trades (the shops of each trade being generally congre- 
gated in one street or district), the easy merdiant sitting before 
his shop; the musical and quaint s^ct-cries of the picturesque 
vendors of fruit, sherbet, water, &c., with the ever-changing and 
many-coloured throng of passengers, all render the streets a 
delightful study for the lover of Arab life, nowhere else to be 
seen in such perfection, or with so fine a background of magnifi- 
cent buildings. The C-airenes, or native citizens, differ from the 
fellahin in .having a much larger mixture of Arab blood, and are 
at once keener witted and more conservative than the peasantry. 
Tlie Arabic spoken by the middle and higher classes is generally 
inferior in grammatical correctness and pronunciation to that 
of the Bedouins of Arabia, but is purer than that of Syria or 
the dialect spoken by the Western Arabs. Besides the Cairenes 
proper, who are largely engaged in trade or handicrafts, the 
inhabitants include Arabs, numbers of Nubians and N^roes — 
mostly labourers or domestics in nominal slavery — and many 
Levantines, there being considerable colonies of Syrians and 
Armenians. The higher classes of native society are largely of 
Turkish or semi -Turkish descent. Of other races the most 
numerous are Greeks, Italians, British, French' and Jews. 
Bedouins from the desert frequent the bazaars. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the population was 
estimated at about *00,000, made up of 120,000 Moslems, 
60,000 Copts, 4000 Jews and 16,000 Greeks, Armenians and 

Franks.” In 1882 the population had risen to 374,000, in 
1897 to 570,062, and in 1907, including Helwan and Mataria, the 
total population was 654,476, of whom 46,507 were Europeans. 

Climate and Healik . — In consequence of its insanitary condition, 
Cairo used to have a hea\y death-rate. Since the British occupa- 
tion in 1882 much has l)een done to better this state of things, 
notably by a good water-supply and a proper system of drainage. 
The death-rate of the native population is about 35 per 1000. 
The fcnate of the city is generally healthy, with a mean tempera- 
ture ^about 68^ F. Though rain seldom falls, exhalations from 
the river, especially when flood has begun to subside, render 
the districts near the Nile damp during S^tember, October and 
November, and in winter early morning fogs are not uncommon. 
The prevalent north wind and the rise of tJhe water tend to keep 
the air cool in summer. 

Commerce . — The commerce of Cairo, of considerable extent 
and variety, consists mainly in the transit of goods. Gum, 
ivory, hides, and ostrich feathers from the Sudan, cotton and 
sugar from Upper Egypt, indigo and shawls from India and 
Persia, sheep and tolxltcco from Asiatic Turkey, and European 
manufactures, such as machinery, hardware, cutlery, glass, and 
cotton and woallen goo 4 s> we the more important artides. The 
traffic in slaves cea^jjjki 1877. In Bulak are several fai^ries 
founded by Mehemet^^Ji for spinning, weaving rad printii^ 
cotton, and a paper-mill established by the khedive Ismail in 
1870. Various kinds of paper are manufactured, and especiaHy 
a fine quality for use in the government offices. Jri the Island of 
Roda there is a sugar-refinery of considerable extent, founded 
in 1859, and principally managed by Englishmen. SU^roods, 
saltpetre, gunpowder, leather, &c., are also manufacturiM. An 
octroi duty of 9 % oi valorem formerly levied on gji food stuffs 
entering the city wasTabolished in 1903. It used to {Hreduce about 
£150,000 per annum. 

Mahommedan y4f^Af/<frfwf^.---Architecturally consideled Cairo 
is still the most remarkable and dvu'acteristic of A|pb qjties. 
The edifices raised by the Moorish kings of Spain and m Moslem 
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rulers of India may have been more splendid in their materials^ 
and more elaborate in their details ; the houses of the great 
men of Damascus may he more costly than were those of the 
Mameluke beys ; but for purity of taste and elegance of design 
both are far excelled by many of the mosques and houses of 
Cairo. These mosques have suffered much in the beauty of their 
appearance from the effects of time and neglect; but their 
colour has been often thus softened, and their outlines rpdered 
the more picturesque. What is most to be admired in their 
style of architecture is its extraordinary freedom from restraint, 
shown in the wonderful variety of its forms, and the skill in 
design which has made the most intricate details to harmonize 
with grand outlines. Here the student may best learn the 
history of Arab art. Like its contemporary Gothic, it has three 
great periods, those of growth, maturity and decline. Of the 
first, the mosque of Ahmed Ibn-Tulun in the southern part of 
Cairo, and the three great gates of the city, the Bal)-en-Nasr, 
Bab-el-Kutuh and Bah-Zuwcia, are splendid examples. The 
design of these entrance gateways is extremely simple and 
massive, depending for their effect on the fine ashlar masonry in 
which they are built, the decoration being more or less conhned 
to ornamental disks. The mosque of Tulun was built entirely 
in brick, and is the earliest instance of the employment of the 
pointed arch in Kgypt. The curve of the arch turns in slightly 
below the springing, giving a horse-shoe shape. Built in brick, 
it was found necessary to give a more monumental appearance 
to the walls by a casing of stucco, which remains in fair preserva- 
tion to the present day. This led to the enrichment of the 
archivolts and imposts with that peculiar type of conventional 
foliage which characterizes Mahommedan work, and which in this 
case was carried out by Coptic ('raftsmen. The attached angle- 
shafts of piers are found here for the first time, and their capitals 
arc enriched, as also the frieze surmounting the walls, with other 
conventional patterns. The second period passes from the 
highest point to which this art attained to a luxuriance promising 
decay. The mosque of Sultan Hasan, below the citadel, those of 
Muuyyad and Kalaun, with the Barkukiya and the mosque of 
Barkuk in the cemetery of Kait Bey, are instances of the second 
and more matured style of the period. The simple plain ashlar 
masonry still predominates, but the wall surface is broken up 
with sunk panels, sometimes with geometrical patterns in them. 
The principal characteristics of this second period are the magnifi- 
cent portals, rising sometimes, as in the mosque of sultan Hasan, 
to 8o or 90 ft., with elaborate stalactite vaulting at the top, and 
the deep stalactite cornices which crown the summit of the 
building. The decoration of the interior consists of the casing 
of the walls with marble with enriched borders, and (about 20 ft. 
above the ground) friezes 3 to 5 ft. in height in which the precepts 
of the Koran are carved in relief, with a background cjf conven- 
tional foliage. Of the last style of this period the (Jhuriya and 
the mosque of Kait Bey in his cemeter>' are beautiful specimens. 
They show an elongation of forms and an excess of decoration in 
which the florid qualities predominate. Of the age of decline the 
finest monument is the mosque of Mahommad Bey Abu-Dahab. 
The forms are now poor, though not lacking in grandeur, and the 
details are not as well adjusted as before, with a want of mastery 
of the most suitable decoration. Tlie usual plan of a congrega- 
tional mosque is a laiige, square, open court, turrounded by 
arcades of which the chief, often several bays deep, and known 
as the Manksura, or prayer-chamber, faces Mecca (eastward), 
and has inside its outer wall a decorated niche to mark the 
direction of prayer. In the centre of the court is a fountain for 
ablutions, often surmounted by a domq, and in the prayer- 
chamber a pulpit and a desk for readers. When a mosque is 
also the founder s tomb, it has a richly ornamented sepulchral 
chamber always covered by a dome (sec further Mosque, which 
contains plops of the mosques of Amr and Sultan Hasan, and of 
the tombjps^ue of Kait Bey). 

After centuries of neglect efforts are now made to preserve 
the mdiepnents of Arabic art, a commission with that object 
having brnn appointed in 1881. To this commission the govern- 
n^oitrftMkes an annual grant of £4000. The careful and syste- 


matic work accomplished by this commission has preserved 
much of interest and beauty which would otherwise have gone 
utterly to ruin, i/lrrangements were made in 1902 for the 
systematic repair and preservation of Coptic monuments, 

Museums and Ltirary.— The museum of Egyptian antiquities 
was founded at Bulak in 1863, beii^ then housed in a mosque, 
by the French savant Auguste Mariette. In 1889 the collection 
was transferred to the Giza (Ghezireh) palace, and in 1902 was 
removed to its present quarters, erected at a cost of over £250,000. 
A statue of Mariette was unveiled in 1904. The museum is 
entirely devoted to antiquities of Pharaonic times, and, except 
in historical papyri, in which it is excelled by the British Museum, 

I is the most valuable collection of such antiquities in existence. 

The Arab museum and khedivial library are housed in a 
building erected for the purpose, at a cost of £66,000, and opened 
in 1903. In the museum are preserved treasures of Saracenic 
art, including many objects removed from the mosques for their 
better security. The khedivial library contains some 64,000 
volumes, over two-thirds being books and MSS. in Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Amharic and Syriac. The Arabic section 
includes a sinique collection of 2677 korans. ITie Persian section 
is rich in illuminated MSS. The numismatic collection, as 
regards the period of the caliphs and later dynasties, is one of 
the richest in the world. 

History , — Before the Arab conquest of Egypt the site of (airo 
appears to have been open country. Memphis was some 1 2 m. 
higher up on the opposite side of the Nile, and Heliopolis was 
5 or 6 m. distant on the N .K. The most ancient known settlement 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the present cit> w'as the town 
called Babylon. From its situation it may have been a north 
suburb of Memphis, which was still inhabited in the 7th century 
A.D. Babylon is said by Strabo to have been founded by emi- 
grants from the ancient city of the same name in 525 b.(\, t.e. 
at the time of the Persian conquest of Egypt. Here the Romans 
built a fortress and made it the headquarters of one of the three 
legions which garrisoned the country. The church of Babylon 
mentioned in 1 Peter v. 1 3 has been thought by some writers to 
refer to this town — an improbable supposition. Amr, the 
conqueror of Egypt for the caliph Omar, after taking the town 
Ixfsieged the fortress for the greater part of a year, the garrison 
.surrendering in April a.d. 641. The town of Babylon dis- 
appeared, but the strong walls of the fortress in part remain, 
and the name survived, “ Babylon of Egypt,” or ” Babylon ” 
simply, being frequently used in medieval writings as synonymous 
with Cairo or as (lenoting the successive Mahommedan dynasties 
of Eg^pt. 

Cairo itself is the fourth Moslem capital of Egypt ; the site of 
one of those that had preceded it is, for the most part, included 
within its walls, while the other two were a little to the south. 
Amr founded El-Fost&t, the oldest of these, close to the fortress 
which he had besieged. Fost&t signifies “ the tent,” the town 
being built where Amr had pitched his tent. The new town 
spee<iily became a place of importance, and was the residence of 
the nkibs, or lieutenants, appointed by. the orthodox and 
Omayyad caliphs. It received the name of Masr, properly Misr, 
which was also applied by the Arabs to Memphis and to ('uiro, 
and is to-day, with the Roman town which preceded it, repre- 
sented by Masr el-Atika, or “Old Cairo.” Shortly after the 
overthrow of the Omayyad dynasty, and the establishment of 
the Abbasids, the city of £ 1 - Askar was founded (a.d. 750) by 
Suleim&n, the general who subjugated the country, and became 
the capit^ and the residence of the successive lieutenants of the 
Abbasid caliphs. El- Askar was a small town N.E. of and 
adjacent to El-Fostftt, of which it was a kind of suburb. Its site 
is now entirely desolate. The third capital, El-Katai, was 
founded about a.d. 873 by Ahmed Ibn Tulun, as his capital. 

It continued the royal residence of his successors ; but was 
sacked not long after the fall of the dynasty and rapidly depiyed. 

A part of the present Cairo occupies its site and contains its 
great mosque, that of Ahmed Ibn Tulun. 

Jauhar (Gohar) el-Kaid, the conqueror of Egypt for the 
Fatimite caliph £l-Moizz, founded a new ca]»ta], a.d. 968, which 
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was named £ 1 -K&hira, that is, the Victorious/’ a name cor 
rupted into Cairo. The new like that founded by Amr, was 
or^inally the camp of the conqueror. This town occupied about 
a fourth part, die north^eastem, of the present metropolis. By 
degrees it became greater than £l-Fost&t, and took from it the 
name of Misr, or Masr, which is applied to it by the modem 
Egyptians. With its rise FostAt, which had been little affected 
by the establishment of Askar and Katai, declined. It con- 
tinually increased so as to include the site of El-Katai to the south. 
In A.D. 1176 Cairo was unsuccessfully attacked by the Crusaders ; 
shortly afterwards Saladin built the citadel on the lowest point 
of the mountains to the east, which immediately overlooked 
El-Katai, and he partly walled round the towns and large 
gardens within the space now called Cairo. Under the prosperous 
rule of the Mameluke sultans this great tract was filled with 
habitations ; a large suburb to the north, the Hoseynia, was 
added ; and the town of Bulak was founded. After the Turkish 
conquest (a.d. 1517) the metropolis decayed, but its limits were | 
the same. In 1798 the city was captured by the French, who j 
were driven out in 1801 by the Turkish and English forces, the | 
city being handed over to the Turks. Mehcmet Ali, originally 
the Turkish viceroy, by his massacre of the Mamelukes in i8n, 
in a narrow street leading to the citadel, made himself master 
of the country, and Cairo again became the capital of a virtually 
independent kingdom. Under Mehemet and his successors all 
the western part of the city has grown up. The khedive Ismad, 
in making the straight road from the citadel to tlie Ezbekia 
gardens, destroyed many of the finest houses of the old town. 
In 1882 C^iiro was occupied by the British, and British troops 
continue to garrison the citadel. 

Bibliography. — S. L. Poole. The Story of Cairo (I^ondon, 1902), 
a historical and architectural survey of the Moslem city ; E. 
Keytiolds-Ball, Cairo : the Citv of the Caliphs {Bo.ston. U.S.A., 
1897) ; l*risse d’Avennes, L'Art atalv d’aprh les monuments du Caire 
(Paris, 1847) ; P. Ravaisse. L’Histone et la topographte du Caire 
d'aprh Makfizi (Paris. 1887) ; E. W. I^ne. Cairo Fifty Years Ago 
(T.ondon, 1896). presents a picture of the city as i1 was before the 
ora of European “ improvements/* and jjfives extracts from the 
Khitat of Maqrizi, written in 1417, the chief oriKinal authority on 
the antiquities of Cairo ; Murray's and Baedeker’s Guides, and 
A. iV C. Black’s Cairo of To-day (i 9 « 5 ). contain much useful and 
accurate information about Cairo. For the fortress of Babylon and 
Its churches consult A. J. Butler. Ancient Coptic Churches in Egypt 
(Oxford, 1884). 

CAIRO, a city and the county-seat of Alexander county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the S. part of the state, at the confluence of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 365 m. S. of Chicago. Pop. 
(i8qo) 10,324 ; (1900) 12,566, of whom 5000 were negroes ; 
(1906, estimate) 13,910. Cairo is served by the Illinois Central, 
the Mobile & Ohio, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
Louis, the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and the St 
Louis South-Western railways, and by river steamboat lines, 
^rhe city, said to be the “ Eden ” of Charles Dickens’s Martin 
Chuzzlcwit, is built on a tongue of land between the rivers, and 
has suffered many times from inundations, notably in 1858. It 
is now protected by great levees. A fine railway bridge (1888) 
spans the Ohio. The city has a large government building, a 
U.S. marine hospital (1884), and the A. B. Safford memorial 
library (1882), and is the seat of St Joseph’s Loretto Academy 
(Roman Catholic, 1864). In one of the squares there is a bronze 
statue, “The Hewer,’’ by G. G. Barnard. In the N. part of 
the city is St Mary’s park (30 acres). At Mound Uity (pop. in 
1900, 2705), 5 m. N. of Cairo, there is a national cemetery. 
Lumber and flour are Cairo’s principal manufactured products, 
and the city is an important hardwood and cotton-wood market ; 
the Singer Manufacturing Co. has veneer mills here, and there 
are large box factories. In 1905 the value of the city’s factory 
products was $4,381465, an increase of 40*6 % in five years. 
Cairo is a shippingiwint for the surrounding agncultur^ country. 
The city owes its origin to a series of commercial experiments. 
In 1818 a charter was secured from the legislature of the territory 
of Illinois incorporating the city and bank of Cairo. The charter 
was soon forfeited, and the land secured by it reverted to the 
government. In 1835 a new charter ww Ranted to a second 
• company, and in 1837 the Cairo City & Canal Co. was 


formed. By 184a, however, Ae place wm practicaU^ 

A successful settlement was made in 1851-1854 under the 
auspices of the New York Trust Co. ; the Illinois Central railway 
was opened in 1856 ; and Cairo was chartered as a city in 1857. 
During the Civil War Cairo was an important strategic point, 
and was a military centre and dep^t of supplies of considemMe 
importance for the Federal armies in the west. In 1862 Admiral 
Andrew H. Foote established at Mound City a imv^ depot, 
whidi was the basis of his operations on the Mississippi. 

CAIROU, BENEDETTO (1825-1889), Italian stat^inan, was 
born at Pavia on the a8th of January 1825. Froip 18^ until 
the completion of Italian unity in 1870, his whole activitjr was 
devoted to the Risorgimento, as Garibaldian officer, political 
refugee, anti-Austrian conspirator and deputy to parijament. 
He commanded a volunteer company under Garibaldi in 1859 
and i860, lieing wounded slightly at C^atafimi and severely at 
Palermo in the latter year. In 1866, with the rank of colonel, 
he assisted Garilialdi in Tirol, in 1867 fought at Mentana, and 
in 1870 conducted the negotiations with Bismarck, during which 
the German chancellor is alleged to have promised Italy posses- 
sion of Rome and of her natural frontiers if the Dem(x:ratic 
party could prevent an alliance between Victor Emmanuel and 
Napoleon. The prestige personally acquired by Benedetto 
Cairuli was augmented by that of his four brothers, who fell 
during the wars of Risorgimento, and by the heroic conduct of 
their mother. His refu^ of all compensation or distinction 
further endeared him to the Italian people. When in 1876 the 
Left came into power, Cairoli, then a deputy of sixteen years’ 
standing, became parliamcntaiy leader of his party, and, alter 
the fall of Depretis, Nicotera and Crispi, formed his firet cabinet 
in March 1878 with a Francophil and Irredentist policy. After 
his marriage with the countess Elena Sizzo of Trent, he permitted 
the Irredentist agitation to carry the country to the verge of a 
war wi th Austria. General irritation was caused by his and Count 
Corti's policy of “ clean hands ” at the Berlin Congress, where 
Italy obtained nothing, while Austria-Hungary secured a 
European mandate to occupy Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
A few months later the attempt of Passanantc to assassinate 
King Humbert at Naples (12th of December 1878) caused his 
downfall, in spite of the courage displayed and tlie severe 
wound received by him in protecting the king’s person on that 
occasion. On the 3rd of July 1879 Cairoli returned to power, 
and in the following November formed with Depretis a coalition 
ministry, in wliich he retained the premiership and the foreign 
office. Confidence in French assurances, and bdief that Great 
Britain would never permit the extension of French influence 
in North Africa, prevented him from foreseeing the French 
occupation of Tunis (11^ of May 1881). In view of popular 
indignation he resigned in order to avoid making inopportune 
declarations to the chamber. Thenceforward he practi^ly 
disappeared from political life. In 1887 he received the knight- 
hood of the Annunziata, the highest I^ian decoration, and on 
the 8th of August 1889 died while a guest of King Humbert in 
the royal palace of CApodimonte near Naples. Cairoli was one 
of the most conspicuous representatives of that type of Italian 
public men who, having conspired and foi^ht for a generation 
m the cause of national unity, were despite their valour little 
fitted for the responsible parliamentary and ofl&cial positions 
tiiey subsequently attained ; and who by their igneurme of 
foreign affairs and of internal admi^tration unwittingly 
impeded the political development of their country. 

CAISSON (from the Fr. caisse^ the variant form “ cassoon ” 
being adapted from the Ital. casom)f a chest or <^e. When 
employed as a military term, it denotes an ammunition wagon 
or chest ; in architecture it is the term used for a sunk p^el pr 
coffer in a ceiling, or in the soffit of an arch or a vault. 

In civil engineering, however, the word hasattai^ a far wider 
signification, and has ueen adopted in connexion ifrith a considOT*^ 
able variety of hydraulic works. A caisson in this sense imp^ 
a case or enclosure of wood or iron, generally employed for keeping 
out water during the execution of fou n da ti ons and other wjjrks 
in water-bearing strata, at the side of or under rivers, and also 
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in the aea» There are two distinct forms of this type of caisson . 

") A ^sson open at the top, whose sides, when « 's »unk in 
SliiVio^ emenre above the water-level, and which is e. her 
^vided with a water-tisht bottom or is carried down, by being 
weighted at the top and having a cutting edge round the bottom, 
into a water-tight stratum, aided frequently by excavation 
inside ; (2) A bottomless caisson, serving as a sort of diving-bell, 
in which men can work when compressed air is introduced to 
keep out the water in proportion to the depth below the w^er- 
level, which is grad lally carried down to an adequately firm 
foundation by excavating at the bottom of the caisson, and 
building up a quay-wall or pier out of water on the top of ite 
roof as it dest-ends. An example of a caisson with a water-tight 
bottom is furnished by the quays erected alongside the Seine at 
Rouen, where open-timber caissons were sunk on to bearing- 
piles down to a depth of yf ft. below low-water, the bnek and 
concrete lower portions of the quay-wall l^emg built inside them 
out of water (see T)ock). At Bilbao, Zeebrugge and Scheven- 
ingen harbours, large open metal caissons, built inland, ballasted 
with concrete, floated out into position, and then sunk and filled 
with concrete, have been employed for forming very large 
foundation blocks for the breakwaters (see Breakwater). 
Open iron caissons are frefjucntly employed for enclosing the 
site of river piers for bridges, where a water-tight stratum can 
be reached at a moderate depth, into which the caisson can be 
taken down, so that the water can be pumped out of the enclosure 
and the foundations laid and the pier carried up in the open air. 
Thus the two large river piers carrying the high towers, bascules, 
and machinery of the Tower Bridge, London, were each founded 
and built within a group of twelve plate-iron caissons open at 
the top ; whilst four of the piers on which the cantilevers of the 
Forth Bridge rest, were each erected within an open plate-iron 
caisson fitted at the bottom to the sloping rock, where ordinary 
cofferdams could not have been adopted^ 

Where foundations have to be carried down to a considerable 
depth in water-bearing strata, or through the alluvial bed of a 
river, to reach a hard stratum, bottomless caissons sunk by 
excavating under compressed air are employed. 'Fhe caisson 
at the bottom, forming the working chaml^r, is usually provided 
with a strong roof, round the top of which, when the (aisson 
is floated into a river, plate-iron sides are erected forining an 
upper open caisson, inside which the pier or quay-wall is built 
up out of water, on the top of the roof, as the sinking proceeds. 
Shafts through the roof up to the open air provide access for men 
and materials to the working chamber, through an air-lock 
consisting of a small chamber with an air-tight door at each end, 
enabling locking into and out of the compressed-air portion to 
be readily effected, on the same principle as a water-lock on a 
canal. When a sufficiently reliable stratiun has been reached, 
the men leave the working chamber ; and it is filled with concrete 
through the shafts, the bottomless caisson remaining embedded 
in the work. The foundations for the two river piers of the 
Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, carried down to the solid rock, 78 
and 45 ft. respectively below high-water, by means of bottomless 
timber caissons with compressed air, were an early instance of 
this method of carrying out subaqueous foundations ; whilst 
the Antwerp quay -walls, commenced many years ago in the 
river Scheldt at some distance out from the right bank, and the 
foundations of six of the piers supporting the cantilevers of the 
Forth Bridge, carried down to rock between 64 and 89 ft. below 
high-water, arc notable examples of works founded under water 
within wrought iron bottomless caissons by the aid of compressed 
air. The foundations of the two piers- of the Eiffel Tower 
adjoining the Seine ^ere carried down through soft water- 
bearing strata to a depth of 33 ft. by means of wrought iron 
bottomless caissons sunk by Ae help of compressed air ; imd 
the deep foundations under the sills of the new large Florida 
lock at Havre (see Dock) were laid underneath the waterlogged 
alluVfta strata close to the Seine estuary by similar means. 
Workmen, after emerging from such caissons, sometimes exhibit 
sy^nptoms of illness which is known as caisson disease (q.v.). 

- As in the above system, significantly termed by French 


engineers par caisson perdu, the materials of the bottomless 
caisson have to he left in the work, a more economical system 
has been adapted for carrying otit similar foundations, at moder- 
ate depths, by using movable caissons, •which, after the lowest 
portions of the foundations have been laid, are raised by screw- 
jacks for constructing the next portions. In this Way, instead 
of building the pier or wall on the roof of the caisson, the work 
is carried out under water in successive stages, by raising the 
bottomless caisson as the work proceeds ; and by this arrange- 
ment, the caisson, having completed the subaqueous portion of 
the structure, is available for work elsewhere. 'Hiis movable 
system has been used with advantage for the foundations for 
some piers of river bridges, some breakwater foundations, and, at 
the Florida lock, Havre, for founding portions of the side walls. 

Closed iron caissons, termed ship-caissons, and sliding or roll 
ing caissons, are generally employed for closing graving-docks, 
especially the former (so called from their resemblance in shape 
to a vessel) on account of their simplicity, being readily floated 
into and out of position ; whilst sliding caissons are sometimes 
used instead of lock-gates at docks, but require a chamber at the 
side to rec'eive them when drawn back. They possess the ad- 
vantage, particularly for naval dockyards where heavy weights 
are transported, of providing in addition a strong movable 
bridge, thereby dispensing with a swing-bridge across the opening. 

The term caisson is sometimes applied lo flat air-tight construc- 
tions used for raising vessels out of water for cleaning or repairs, by 
being sunk under them and then floated ; but these floating caissons 
are more commonly known as pontoons, or, when air-chambers 
are added at the sides, as floating dry -docks. (L. F. V.-H ) 
CAISSON DISEASE. In order to exclude the water, the air 
pressure within a caisson used for subaqueous works must 
be kept in excess of the pressure due to the superincumbent 
water ; that is, it must be increased by one atmosphere, or 15 11) 
per sq. in. for every 33! ft. that the caisson is submerged below 
the surface. Hence at a depth of 100 ft. a worker in a caisson, or 
a diver in a diving-dress, must he subjected to a pressure of four 
atmospheres or 60 It) per sq. in. Exposure to such pressures is 
apt to be followed by disagreeable and even dangerous physio- 
logical effects, which are commonly referred to as caisson disease 
or compressed air illness. Tlie symptoms are of a veiy varied 
character, including pahis in the muscles and joints (the 
“ bends '•)* deafness, embarrassed breathing, vomiting, paralysis 
(“ divers’ palsy ”), fainting and sometimes even sudden death. 
At the St Louis bridge, where a pressure was employed equal to 
4l atmospheres, out of 600 workmen, 119 were affected and 14 
died. At one time the symptoms were attributed to congestion 
produced by the mechanical effects of the pressure on the internal 
tirgans of the body, but this explanation is seen to be untenable 
when it is remembered that the pressure is immediately trans- 
mitted by the fluids of the body equally to all parts. 'Htey do 
not appear during the time that the pressure is being raised nor 
so long as it is continued, but only after it has been removed ; and 
the view now generally accepted is that they are due to the rapid 
effervescence of the gases which are absorbed in the body-fluids 
during exposure to pressure. Experiment has proved that in 
animals exposed to compressed air nitrogen is dissolved in the 
fluids in accordance with Dalton’s law, to the extent of roughly 
I % for each atmosphere of pressure, and also that when the 
pressure is suddenly relieved the gas is liberated in bubbles 
within the body. It is these bubbles that do the mischief. Set 
free in the spinal cord, for instance, they may give rise to 
parti^ paralysis, in the labyrinth of the w to auditory vertigo, 
or in the heart to stoppage of the circulation ; on the otiicr hand, 
they may be liberated in positions where they do no harm. But 
if the pressure is relieved gradually they are not formed, because 
the gas comes out of solution slowly and is got rid of by the 
heart and lungs. Paul Bert exposed 24 dogs to pressure of 7-9! 
atmospheres and “ decompress^ ” them rapidly in j-4 minutes. 
The result was that 21 died, while only one showed no symptoms. 
In one of his cases, in which the apparatus burst while at a 
pressure of 9I atmospheres, death was instantaneous and the 
body was enormously distended, with the right heart full of gas. 
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But he aUo found that dogs exposedi for moderate periods^ to 
similar pressures suffered no ill effects provided that the pressure 
was relieved gradually^ in 1-1} hours ; and his results have been 
confirmed by subseqi^ent investigators. To prevent caisson 
disease, therefore, the decompression should be slow ; Leonard 
Hill suggests it should be at a rate of not less than 20 minutes for 
each atmosphere of pressure. Good ventilation of the caisson is 
also of great importance (though experiment does not entirely 
confirm the view that the presence of carbonic acid to an 
junount exceeding i or i J parts per thousand exercises a specific 
influence on the production of compressed air illness), and long 
shifts should be avoided, because by fatigue the circulatory and 
respiratory organs are rendered less able to eliminate the alwiorl^d 
gas. Another reason against long shifts, especially at high 
pressures, is that a high partial pressure of oxygen acts as a 
general protoplasmic poison. This circumstance also sets a 
limit to the pressures that can possibly be used in caissons and 
therefore to the depths at which they can be worked, though 
there is reason to think that the maximum pressure (4J atmo- 
spheres) so far used in caisson work might be considwably ex- 
ceeded with safety, provided that proper precautions were 
observed in regard to slow decompression, the physique of the 
workmen, and the hours of labour. As to the remedy for the 
symptoms after they have appeared, satisfactory results have 
been obtained by replacing the .sufferers in a compressed air 
chamber (“ recompression ’’), when the gas is again dissolved by 
the body fluids, and then slowly “ decompressing ” them. 

See Paul Bert, La PtesstoH baromeitique (1878) ; and Leonard Hill. 
Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry {\qoii), (both these 
works contain bibliographies) ; also a lecture by Leonard Hill 
delivered at the Hoyal Institution ot (ireat Britain on the 25th of 
May ioo6 ; " Diving and Cais.son Disease," a summary of recent 
investigations, by Surgeon Howard Mummery. British Medical 
Journal, June 27th, 190^ I Diseases of Otrupaiion. by T. Oliver 
(1908) ; Diseases of Workmen, by T. Luson and R. Hyde (190H). 

CAITHNESS, a county oi’C'upying the extreme north-east of 
.Scotland, bounded W. and S. by Suthcriandshire, E. by the 
North Sea, and N. by tlie Pentland Firth. Its area is 446,017 
acres, or nearly 697 sq. m. The surface generally is flat and 
tame, consisting for the most part of barren moors, almost 
destitute of trees. It presents a gradual slope from the north 
and cast up to the heights in the .south and west, where the 
chief mountains are Morven (2313 ft.), Scaraben (2054 ft.) and 
Maiden Pap (1587 ft.). The principal rivers are the Thurso 
(“Thor’s River”), which, rising in Cnoc Crom Uillt (1199 ft.) 
near the Suthcriandshire border, pursues a winding course till 
it reaches the sea in Thurso Bay ; the Forss, which, emerging 
from Loch Shurrery, follows a generally northward direction 
and enters the sea at Crosskirk, a fine cascade about a mile from 
its mouth giving the river its name (forSf Scandinavian, “ water- 
fall ; ” in English the form is force ) ; and Wick Water, which, 
draining Loch Watten, flows into the sea at Wick. There are 
many other smaller streams well stocked with fish. Indeed, the 
county offers fine sport for rod and gun. The lochs are numerous, 
the largest being Loch Watten, aj m. by } m., and Loch Colder, 
2i by I m., and Lochs Colam, Hempriggs, Heilen, Ruard, 
Scarmclate, St John’s, Toftingale and Wester. So much of the 
land is low-lying and boggy that there are no glens, except in 
the mountainous south-west, although towards the centre of the 
county are Strathmore and Strathbeg (the great and little 
valleys). Most of the coast-line is precipitous and inhospitable, 
particularly at the headlands of the Ord, Noss, Skirsa, Duncans- 
bay, St John’s Point, Dunnet Head (346 ft.), the most northerly 
point of Scotland, Holbum and Brims Ness. From Berriedale 
^ frequent intervals round the coast occur .superb “ stacks,” or 
detached pillars of red sandstone, which add much to the grandeur 
of the cliff scenery. ^ ^ 

Caithness is separated from the Orkneys by the Pentland 
Firth, a strait about 14 miles long and from 6 to 8 miles broad. 

to the rujdi of the tide, navigation is diflScult, and, in 
rough weather, dangerous. The tidal wave races at a speed 
which varies from 6 to 12 m. an hour. At the meeting of the 
• western hit kI eastern currents the waves at times rise mto the 
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air like a waterspout, but the current does not always nor 
everywhere flow at a uniform rate, being broken up at places 
into eddies as perilous as itself. The breakers caused by the 
sunken reefs off Duncansbay Head create the Bores of Duncans^ 
bay, and eddies off St John’s Point are the origin of the Merry 
Men of Mey, while off the island of Stroma occurs the whiripool 
of the Swalchie, and off the Orcadian Swona b the vortex of the 
Wells of Swona. Nevertheless, as the most direct road from 
Scandinavian ports to the Atlantic the Firth is used by at least 
5000 vessels every year. In the eastern entrance to the Firth 
lies the group of islands known as the Pentland Skerries. 
They are four in number — Muckle Skerry, Little Sfcerry, Clettack 
Skerry and Louther Skerry — and the nearest is 4I m. from the 
mainland. On Muckle Skerry, the largest (Jm. by i m,^, stands 
a lighthouse with twin towers, 100 ft. apart. The island of 
Stroma, m. from the mainland (pop. 375), belongs to Caithness 
and is situated in the parish of Canislmy. It is 2\ m. long by 
il m. broad. In 1862 a remarkable tide diml^d the cliffs 
(200 ft.) and swept across the island. 

Geology , — Along the western margin of the county from Keay 
on the north coast to the Scaraben Hills there b a narrow belt 
of country which is occupied by metamorphic rocks of the types 
found in the east of Sutherland. They consist chiefly of granu- 
litic quartzose schists and felspathic gneisses, permeated in 
places by strings and veins of pegmatite. On the Scaraben Hills 
there is a promii»ent development of quartz-schbts the age of 
which is still uncertain. These rocks are traversed by a m^s of 
granite sometimes foliated, trending north and south, which is 
traceable from Kcay southwards by Aultnabreac station to 
Kinbrace and Strath Helmsdale in Sutherland. Excellent 
sections of thb rock, showing segregation veins, are exposed in 
the railway cuttings between Aultnabreac and Forsinard. A 
rock of special interest described by Professor Judd occurs on 
Achvarasdale Moor, near Loch Scye, and hence named Scyelite. 
It forms a small isolated boss, its relations to the surrounding 
rocks not being apparent. Under the microscope, the rock 
consists of biotite, hornblende, serpentinous pseudo-morphs after 
olivine and possiWy after enstatite and magnetite, and may be 
described as a mica-homblende-picrite. The remainder of the 
county is occupied by strata of Old Red Sandstone age, ^e 
greater portion being grouped with the Middle or Orcadian 
division of that system, and a small area on the promonto^ of 
Dunnet Head being provbionally placed *in the upper division. 
By means of the fossil fishes, Dr Traquair has arranged the 
Caithness flagstone series in three groups, the Achanarras beds at 
the base, the Thurso flagstones in the middle, and the John 
o’ Groats beds at the top. In the extreme south of tlie county 
certain minor subdivbions appear which probably underlie 
the lowest fossiliferous beds containing the Achanarras fauna. 
These comprise (i) the coarse basement conglomerate, (2) dull 
chocolate-red sandstones, shales and clays around Braemorc 
in the Berriedale Water, (3) the brecciated conglomerate largely 
composed of granite detritus seen at Badbca, (4) red sandstones, 
shales and conglomeratic bands found in the Berriedale Water 
and farther northwards in the direction of Strathmore. Morven, 
the highest bill in Caithness, is formed of gently inclined sand- 
stones and conglomerates resting on an eroded platform of 
quartz -schists and quartz- mica -jp'anulites. The flagstoites 
yielding the fishes of the lowest division of the Orcadian senes 
appear on Achanarras HiU about three miles south of Halkurk» 
The members of the overlying Thurso group have a wide dis- 
tribution as they extend along the shore on either side of Thurso 
and spread across the county by ( astleto^ and Halldrk to 
Sinclairs Bay and Wick. They ore thrown into folds which ore 
traversed by faults some of which run m a north am^ south 
direction. They consist of dark grey and cream -coloored 
flagstones, sometimes thick-bedded with grey and Woe Stales 
and thin limestones smd occasionid intercalations of sandstone. 
In the north-west of the county the members of the pmrso 
group a{^>ear to overlap the Achanarras beds and to rest dnectly 
on the platform of crystalline schists. In the extreme north- 
east there is a passage upwards into the John o' Groats group 
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with iU di8racteri»tic fishes, the strata consisting of sandstones, 
fl^tones with thin impure limestones. The rocks of 
Head, which are provisionally classed with the upj^r Old 
Red Sandstone, are composed of red Md yellow sandstones, 
marls and mudstones. Hitherto no fossds have ^n obtoined 
from these beds save some oliscurc plant-like markings, but they 
are evidently a continuation southwards of the sandstones of 
Hoy, which there rest unconformably on the flagstone senes of 
Orkiley. This patch of Upper Old Red strata is faulted agaiMt 
the Caithness flagstones to the south. For many years the 
flagstones have been extensively quarried for pavement purposes, 

^ for instunce near Thurso, at Castletown and Achanarras. 
Two instances of volcanic necks occur in Caithness, one piercing 
the red sandstones at the Ness of Duncanslmy and the other 
the sandstones of Duniiel Head north of Brough. They point 
to volcanic activity subsequent to the deposition of the John 
o’ Groats l)eds and of the Dunnet sandstones. The materials 
filling these vents consist of agglomerate charged with blocks 
of diabase, sandstone, flagstone and limestone. 

An interesting feature connected with the geology of Caithness 
is the deposit of shelly boulder clay which is distributed over 
the low ground, being deepest in the valleys and in the cliffs 
surrounding the bays on the east coast. Apart from the shell 
fragments, many of which are striated, the deposit contains 
blocks foreign to the county, as for instance chalk and cb^k- 
flints, fragments of Juras.sic rocks with fossils and pieces of jet. 
The transport of local boulders shows that the ice must have 
moved from the south-east towards the north-west, which 
coincides with the direction indicated by the striae. The 
Jurassic blocks may have been derived from the strip of rock.s 
of that age on the east coast of Sutherland. The shell fragments, 
many of which are striated, include arctic, boreal and southern 
forms, only a small number being characteristic of the littoral 

zone. . , , ^ , 

Clmaie and Agrictdture,- lYiG climate is variable, and though 
the winter storms fall with great severity on the coast, yet owing 
to proximity to a vast expanse of sea the cold is not intense a.nd 
snow seldom lies many days continuously. In winter and spring 
the northern shore is subject to frequent and disastrous gales 
from the N. and N.W. Only about two-fifths of the arable land 
is good. In spite of this and the cold, wet and windy climate, 
progressive landlords and tenants keep a considerable part of 
the acreage of large ‘farms successfully tilled. In 1824 James 
Traill of Ratter, near Dunnet, recognizing that it was impossible 
to expect tenants to reclaim and improve the land on a system of 
short leases, advocated large holdings on long terms, so that 
farmers might enjoy a substantial return on their capital and 
labour. Thanks U* this policy and the farmers’ skill and enter 
prise, the county has acquired a remarkable reputation for its 
produce ; notably oats and barley, turnips, potatoes and b^ns. 
Sheep-~chiefly Leicester and Cheviots— of which the wool is m 
especial request in consequence of its fine quality, cattle, horses 
and pigs are raised for southern markets. 

Other Industries.—The great source of profit to the inhabitants 
is to be found in the fisheries of cod, ling, lobster and herring. The 
lost is the most important, beginning about the end of July and 
lasting for six weeks, the centre of operations being at Wick. 
Besides those more immediately engaged in manning the boats, 
the fisheries give employment to a laige number of coopers, 
curers, packers and helpers. The sakmon fiiAcries on the coast 
and at the mouths of rivers are let at high prices. The 'Hiurso is 
one of the best salmon streams in the north. The 
quarries, mostly, situated in the Thurio, Olrig and Halkirk 
districts, ^oiioither important source of revenue. Of manu- 
facturps.i<W«fr^ little' beyond tweeds, ropes, agricultural impl^ 
inenteviiillAp^ and principal imports consist of coal, 
wooAk flour and lime, ^ 

,A|iiMl|!fvail«ay in the county is the Highland railway, which, 
IP^ut some four miles to the south-west of Aultnabreac 
itatiijinSoeBes the shire in a rough semicirde, via Halkirk, to 
ijU fhk, with a branch from Ptorgemas Junction terThurso. There 
Ifo, however, frequent communiq|tton by steamer between 


Wick and Thurso and the Orkneys and Shetlands, Aberdera, 
Leith and other ports. The deficiency of railway accommodation 
is partly made good by coach services between different places. 

Population and Government.^The population of Caithness in 
1891 was 33,177, and in 1901, 33>87o, of whom twenty-four 
persons spoke Gaelic only, and 2876 Gaelic and Epghsh. The 
chief towns are Wick (pop. in 1901, 7911) and Thurso (3723). 
The county returns one member to parliament. Wick is the only 
royal burgh and one of the northern group of parliamentary 
buxi^hs which includes Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, Kirkwall 
and Tam. Caithness unites with Orkney and Shetland to form a 
sheriffdom, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at Wick, who 
sits also at Thurso and Lybster. The county is under school- 
board jurisdiction, and there are academies at Wick and Thurso. 
The county council subsidizes elementary schools and cookery 
classes and provides apparatus for technical classes. 

History.— The early history of Caithness may, to some extent, 
be traced in the character of its remains and its locd nomen- 
clature. Piets’ houses, still fairly numerous, Norwegian names 
and Danish mounds attest that these peoples displaced each 
other in turn, and the number and strength of the fortified keeps 
show that its annals include the usual feuds, assaults and re- 
prisals. Circles of standing stones, as at Stemster Loch and 
Bower, and the ruins of Roman Catholic chapels and places of 
pilgrimage in almost evety district, illustrate the changes which 
have come over its ecclesiastical condition. The most important 
remains are those of Bucholic Castle, Gimigo Castle, and the 
tower of Keiss ; and, on the S.E. coast, the castles of Clyth, 
Swiney, Forse, I^veron, Knockinnon, Berriedale, Achastle and 
Dunbeath, the last of which is romantically situated on a de- 
tached stack of sandstone rock. About six miles from Thurso 
stand the ruins of Braal Castle, the residence of the ancient 
bishops of Caithness. On the coast of the Pentland Firth, i j 
miles west of Dunscansbay Head, is the site of John 0 Groat s 

^^Se^S. Lainc, Prehtstorir Remains of Caithness (London and Edin- 
burgh. 186C)) ; James T. Calder. History of Caithness (2nd edition, 
Wick) ; John Home. In and About Wtek (Wick) ; Thomas Sinclair, 
Caithness Events (Wick. i8qq) ; History of the Clan Gunn (Wick, 
1800) ; 1 . Henderson. Caithness Family History (Edinburgh, 1884) \ 
Harvic-Brown, Fauna of Caithness (Edinburgh. 1887) ; Pnncinal 
Miller, Our Scandinavian Forefathers (Thurso, 1872) ; Smiles, 
Robert Dick, Botanist and Geologist (Ixindon, 1878) ; H. Mornson, 
Guide to Sutherland and Caithness (Wick, 1883) ; A. Auld, Ministers 
and Men in the Far North (Edinburgh, 1891). 

CAIUS or Gaius, pope from 283 to 296, was the son of Gams, or 
of Concordius, a relative of the emperor Diocletian, and became 
pope on the 17th of December 383. His tomb, with the ordinal 
epitaph, was discovered in the cemetery of Calixtus m ^ the 
ring with which he used to seal his letters (see Arringhi, Roma 
subterr.y I iv. c. xlviii. p. 426). He died in 296. 

CAIUS [Anglice Kees, Keys, etc.], JOHK (i 5 io-iS 73 ); 
physician, and second founder of the present Gonville ^d Cams 
College, Cambridge, was born at Norwich on the 6th of Octoter 
I CIO. He was admitted a student at what was then Gonville 
Hall, Cambridge, where he seems to have mainly studied 
divinity. After graduating in 1533, he visited Italy, ^hcre he 
studied under the celebrated Montanus and Vesalius at Padua ; 
and in 1541 he took his degree in physic at Padua. In 1543 he 
visited several parts of luly, Germany and France; and re- 
turned to England. He was a physician m London in * 547 , ana 
was admitted fellow of the College of Physicians, of which he 
was for many years president. In 1557, being then physiaw to 
Queen Mary, he enlarged the foundation of his old <^llege, 
changed the name from “Gonville Hall” to “Gonville and 
Caius College,” and endowed it with several considerable 
adding an entire new court at the expense of £1834. ^ this 
college he accepted the mastership (24th of January 1558/9) on 
the death of Dr Bacon, and held it till about a month Ufore hu 
death. He was physician to Edward VI., Queen Mary ^<3 
Queen Elizabeth. He returned to Cambridge from London for a 
few days in Tunc 15731 ^ ^ dea^, and 

resigned the mastership to Dr Legge, a tutor at Jesus 
He died at his London House, in St Bartholomew’s, on the 29tt 
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of July 1573, but his body was brought to Cambridge^ and 
buried in tbe chapel under the welMcnown monument which he 
had designed. Dr Caius was a learned, active and benevolent 
man. In 1 557 he erected a monument in St Paurs to the memory 
of Linacre. In 1564 he obtained a grant for Gonvilie and Gdus 
Cloliege to take the bodies of two malefactors annually for dis- 
section ; he was thus an important pioneer in advancing the 
science of anatomy. He probably devised, and certainly pre- 
sented, the silver caduceus now in the possession of Caius College 
as part of its insignia) he first gave it to the College of 
Physicians, and afterwards presented the London College with 
another. 

His works art* : A nnals of the College from ijjj to ijyjt ; transla- 
tion of several of Galen’s works, printed at different times abroad. 
Hippocrates de Medicamentis, first discovered and published by Dr 
Caius ; also De Ratione Ftefus (Lov. 1556, 8vo). Dc Mendeti 
Methodo (Basel, 1554 ; London, 1556, 8vo), Account of the Sweating 
Sickfutss in England (London, 1556, 1721), (it is entitled De Ephemera 
Hritannica). History of the University of Cambridge (London, I5f>8, 
8vo ; 1574, 4to. in l^tin). De Thermis Hritannicis ; but it is doubtful 
whether this work was ever pnnted. Of some Rare Plants and 
Animals (l^ndon, 1570). De Canibus Hritannicis (1570, 1729). 
De Pronunciatione Graecae et Latinae Linguae (London, 1574) ; De 
t.ibris propriis (London, 1570). He also wrote numerous othot 
works which were never printed. 

For further details see the Biographical History of Caius College, 
an admirable piece of historical work, by Dr John Venn (1897). 

CAJAMARGA, or Caxamarca, a city of northern Peru, capital 
of a department and province of the same name, 90 m. E, by N. 
of Pacasmuyo, its port on the Pacific coast. Pop. (1906, estim- 
ate) of the department, 333,310 ; of the city, 9000. The city 
is situated in an elevated valley between the Central and Western 
Cordilleras, 9400 ft. above sea level, and on the Eriznejas, a 
small tributar}' of the Maranon. The streets are wide and cross 
at right angles ; the houses are generally low and built of clay. 
Among the notable public buil(fings are the old parish church 
built at the expense of Charles II. of Spain, the church of San 
Antonio, a Franciscan monastery, a nunnery, and the remains of 
the palace ot Atahualpa, the Inca ruler whom Pizarro treacher- 
ously captured and executed in this place in 1533. The hot 
sulphur springs of Pultamarca, called the Banos del Inca ^Inca’s 
baths) are a short distance east of the city and are still fre- 
quented. Cajamarca is an important commercial and manu- 
facturing town, being the distributing centre for a large inland 
region, and having long-established manufactures of woollen and 
linen goods, and of metal work, leather, etc. It is the seat of one 
of the seven superior courts of the republic, and is connected with 
the coast by telegraph and telephone. A railway has been under- 
taken from Pacasmayo, on the coast, to Cajamarca, and by 1908 
was completed as far as Yondn, 60 m. from its starting-point. 

The department of Cajamarca lies between the Western and 
Central Cordilleras and extends from the frontier of Ecuador S. 
to about 7® S. lat., having the departments of Piura and Lamba- 
yeque on the W. and Amazonas on the E. Its area according to 
official returns is 12,542 sq. m. The upper Maranon traverses 
the department from S. to N. The department is an elevated 
region, well watered with a large number of small streams whose 
waters eventually find their way through the Amazon into the 
Atlantic. Many of its productions are of the temperate zone, and 
considerable attention is given to cattle-raising. Co9^ is found in 
the province of Hualgayoc at the southern extremity of the de- 
partment, which is also one of the rich silver-mining districts of 
Peru. Next to its capital the most important town of the 
department is Cajamarquilla, whose population was about 6000 
in 1906. 

OAJATAMBO, or Caxatambo, a town and province of the de- 
partment of Ancachs, Peru, on the western slope of the Andes. 
Since 1896 the pojp^ulation of the town has b^n estimated at 
6000, but probably it does not exceed ^500. The town is x xo m. 
N. by E. of Lima, ki let. 9® 53' S. lo^. 76® 57' W. The principal 
industries of the province are the rainng of cattle, sheep, and the 
cultivation of cereals. Cochineal is a product of this region. 

« Near the town there are silver mines, in which a part (rf Its 
popularion it enjoyed. 
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CAJnAN (Gabtakus), CAitniKAL (1470^x534), wAt bom at 
Gaeta in the kingdom of Naples. His propn name was 
Tommaso > de Vio, but he adopted that of Cajetan from his 
birthplace. He entered the order of the Dominicans at the age 
of sixteen, and ten years later became doctor of theology at 
Padua, where he was subsequently professor of metaphysict. A 
public disputation at Ferrara (1494) with Pico della Miiandola 
gave him a great reputation as a theok^ian, and in 1508 he 
became general of his order. For his zeal in defending the papal 
pretensions against the council of Pisa, in a mries of works which 
were condemned by the Sorbonne and pubHcly burnt, by order of 
King Louis XII., he obtained the bishopric of Gaeta, and in 
1517 Pope Leo X. made him a cardinal and archbishop of 
Palermo. The year following he went as legate into Germany, 
to quiet the commotions raised by Luther. It was before him 
that the Reformer appeared at the diet of Augsburg ; and it was 
he who, in 1519, helped in drawing up the bull of excommunica- 
tion gainst Luther. Cajetan was employed in several other 
negotiations and transactions, being as able in business as in 
letters. In conjunction with Cardirwl Giulio de’ Medici in the 
: conclave of 1521-1522, he secured the election of Adrian Dcdel, 
bishop of Tortosa, as Adrian VI. Though as a riieologian 
i Cajetan was a scholastic of the older Thomist type, his general 
: position was that of the moderate reformers of the school to 
j which Reginald Pole, archbishop of Canterbury, also belonged ; 
f.e. he desired to retain the best elements of the humanist 
revival in harmony with Catholic orthodoxy illumined by a 
revived appreciation of the Augustinian doctrine of justification. 
Nominated by Clement VII. a member of the committee of 
cardinals appointed to report on the “ Nuremberg Recess,” he 
recommended, in opposition to the majority, certain concessions 
to the Lutherans, notably the marriage of the clergy as in the 
Greek Church, and communion in both kinds according to the 
decision of the council of Basel. In this spirit he wrote com- 
mentaries upon portions of Aristotle, and upon the Summa of 
Aquinas, and towards the end of his life made a careful transla- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments, excepting Solomon’s Song, 
the Prophets and the Revelation of St John. In contrast to the 
majority of Italian cardinals of his day, Cajetan was a man of 
austere piety and fervent zeal ; and if, from the standpoint of the 
Dominican idea of the supreme necessity of maintaining ecclesi- 
astical discipline, he defended the extremist claims of the papacy, 

I he also proclaimed that the pope should be ^ the mirror of God on 
I earth.” He died at Rome on the 9th of August 1534. 

See “ Aktenstiicko fiber das Verhalten der rdmischen Kurie tnir 
I Reformation. 1524-1531,” in Qusllen und Forschungen (Kfin. Preusa. 

Hist. Inst., Rome), vol. iii. pp. 1-20; T. M. Lindsay, History of the 
: Reformation, vol. i. (Edinburgn, 1906). 

‘ CAJUPUT OIL, a volatile oil obtained by distillation from 
; the leaves of the myrtaceous tree Melaleuca leucadendronf and 
probably other species. The trees yielding the oil are found 
throughout the Indian Archipelago, the Malay Peninsula and 
over the hotter parts of the Australian continent; but the 
greater portion of the oil is produced from Celebes Idand. 
The name cajuput is derived from the native Kayuputi or white 
wood. The oil is prepared from leaves collected on a hot dry 
day, which are macerated in water, and distilled after fermenting 
for a night. This oil is extremely pungent to the taste, and has 
the odour of a mixture of turpentine and camphor. It consists 
mainly of cineol (see Trrpbnes), from which cajuputene having a 
hyadnthine odour can be obtained by distillation with phosphorus 
pentoxide. The drug is a typical volatile oil, and is used 
mtemally in doses of i to 3 minings, for the satae purposes as, 
say, clove oil. It is frequently employed externally as a counter- 
irritant. « 

CAKCHIQUEL, a tribe of Central America Indians of Mayan 
stock, inhabiting par||» of Guatemala. Their name Js said to be 
that of a native tree. At the conquest they were found to be 
in a much civilized condition. 

Sec D. G. Brioton, Annals of the Cahchiquels. 

’ He was christened Giacomo, but afterwards took tike naoRk of 
Tommaso in honour of Thomas Aqtdoas. 
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OAUIBAB (or Old Calabar), a seaport of West Africa in 
the Bntish protectorate of Southern Nigeria, on the left ba^ 
of the Calabar river in 4® 56' N., 8® 18' E., 5 m. above the point 
where the river falls into the Calabar estuary of the Gulf of 
Guinea. Pop. about 15,000, It is the capital of the eastern 
province of the protectorate, and is in regular steamship and 
tcl^aphic communication with Europe. From the l^ch, 
where are the business houses and customs office, rise cliffs of 
moderate elevation, and on the sides or summits of the hills are 
the principal buildings, such as Government House, the European 
hospital and the church of the Presbyterian mission. The 
valley between the hills is occupied by the native quarter, 
called Duke Town. Here ore several fine houses in bungalow 
style, the residences of the chiefs or wealthy natives. Along the 
river front runs a tramway connecting Duke Town with Queen 
Beach, which is higher up and provided with excellent quay 
accommodation. Among ffie public institutions are government 
botanical gardens, primary schools and a high school. Palms, 
mangos and other trees grow luxuriantly in the gardens and 
open spaces, and give the town a picturesque setting. The trade 
is very largely centred in the export of palm oil and palm kernels 
and the import of cotton goods and spirits, mostly gin. (See 
Nigeria for trade returns.) 

Calabar was the name given by the Portuguese discoverers of 
the 15th century to the tribes on this part of the Guinea coast 
at the time of their arrival, when as yet the present inhabitants 
were unknown in the district. It was not till the early part of 
the 1 8th century that the Efik, owing to civil war with their 
kindred and the Ibibio, migrated from the neighbourhood of 
the Niger to the shores of the river Calabar, and established 
themselves at Ikoritungko or Creek Town, a spot 4 m. higher up 
the river. To get a better share in the European trade at the 
mouth of the river a body of colonists migrated farther down 
and built Obutong or Old Town, and shortly afterwards a rival 
colony established itself at Aqua Akpa or Duke Town, which 
thus formed the nucleus of the existing town. The native 
inhabitants are still mainly Efik. They are pure negroes. 
They have been for several generations the middle men between 
the white traders on the coast and the inland tribes of the Cross 
river and Calabar district. Christian missions have been at 
work among the Efiks since the middle of the 19th century. 
Many of the natives are well educated, profess Christianity 
and dress in Europ^n fashion. A powerful bond of union 
among the Efik, and one that gives them considerable influence 
over other tribes, is the secret society known as the Egbo (q.v.). 
The chiefs of Duke Town and other places in the neighbourhood 
placed themselves in 1884 under British protection. From that 
date until 1906 Calabar was the headquarters of the European 
administration in the Niger delta. In 1906 the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Ls^gos. 

Until 1904 Calabar was generally, and officially, known as Old 
Calabar, to distinguish it from New Calabar, the name of a river 
and port about 100 m. to the east. Since the date mentioned 
the official style is Calabar simply. Calabar estuary is mainly 
formed by the Cross river {q.v.)y receives also the waters of 
the CalaW and other streams. The Rio del Rey creek at the 
eastern end of the estuary marks the boundary between (British) 
Nigeria and (German) Cameroon. The estuary is 10 to 12 m. 
broad at its mouth and maintains tiie same l^adth for about 
30 m. 

CALABAR BEAN, the seed of a leguminous plant, PkysosU^a 
venmosum, a native of tropical Africa. It derives its scientific 
name from a^rious beak-like appendi^ at the end of the 
sti^a, in the centre of the flower ; this appendage though 
solid «vas supposed to be hollow (hence the name from ^r<ra, a 
bladder, mm sUgma). The plant has a climbing habit like the 
scarlet and attains a height of abfut 50 ft. with a stem 

EQ in thideness. The seed pods, which contain two or 

t hf it'lk ^' 'si<r beans, are 6 or 7 in. in length ; and the beans are 
about WlMis of an ordinary horse bean out much thicker, with 
^ colour. They constitule the E-ser-e or 

wM lilW of the negroec of Old udibar, being administered 


I to persons accused of witchcraft or other crimes. In cases where 
the poisonous material did its deadly work, it was held at once to 
indicate and rightfy to punish g^iilt ; but when it was rejected by 
the stomach of the accused, innocence wd& held to be satisfactorily 
established. A form of duelling with the seeds is also known 
among the natives, in which the two opponents divide a bean, 
each eating one-half ; that quantity has been known to kill both 
adversaries. Although thus highly poisonous, the bean has 
nothing in external aspect, taste or smell to distinguish it from 
any harmless leguminous seed, and very disastrous effects have 
resulted from its being incautiously left in the way of children. 
The beans were first introduced into England in the year 1840 ; 
but the plant was not accurately described till 1861, and its 
physiological effects were investigated in 1863 by Sir Thomas 
R. Fraser. 

Tlie bean usually contains a little more than i % of alkaloids. 
Of these two have been identified, one called calabarine , and the 
other, now a highly important drujg, know'n as physosiigmine— 
or occasionally as eserine. The Bntish pharmacopoeia contains 
an alcoholic extract of the bean, intended for internal administra- 
tion; but the alkaloid is now always employed. This is 
used as the sulphate, which has the empirical formula of 
(^16^21^3^2)2^ H2SO4, plus an unknown number of molecules 
of water. It occurs in small yellowish crystals, which are 
turned red by exposure to light or air. They are readily soluble 
in water or alcohol and possess a bitter taste. The dose is ^“.10 
^ain, and should invariably be administered by hypodermic 
injection. For the use of the oculist, who constantly employs 
this drug, it is also prepared in lamellae for insertion within the 
conjunctival sac. Each of these contains one-thousandth part 
of a grain of physostigmine sulphate, a quantity which is per- 
fectly efficient. 

Physostigmine has no action on the unbroken skin. When 
swallowed it rapidly causes a great increase in the salivary 
secretion, being one of the most powerful sialogogues known. It 
has been shown that the action is due to a direct influence 
on the secreting gland-cells themselves. After a few minutes the 
salivation is arrested owing to the constricting influence of the 
drug upon the blood-vessels that supply the glands. There is 
also felt a sense of constriction in the pharynx, due to the action 
of the drug on its muscular fibres. A similar stimulation of the 
non-striped muscle in the alimentary canal results in violent 
vomit^ and purgii^, if a large dose has been taken. Physo- 
stigmine, indeed, stimulates nearly all the non-striped muscle 
in the body, and this action upon the muscular coats of the 
arteries, and especially of the arterioles, causes a great rise in 
blood-pressure shortly after its absorption, which is very rapid. 
The terminals of the vagus nerve are also stimulated, causing 
the heart to beat more slowly. Later in its action, the drug 
depresses the intra-cardiac motor ganglia, causing prolongation 
of diastole and finally arrest of the heart in dilatation. A large 
lethal dose kills by this action, but the minimum lethal dose 
its combined action on the respiration and the heart. The 
respiration is at first accelerated by a dbse of physostigmine, 
but is afterwards slowed and ultimately arrested. The initial 
hastening is due to a stimulation of the vagus terminals in the 
lung, as it does not occur if these nerves are previously divided. 
The final arrest is due to paralysis of the respiratory centre in 
the medulla oblongata, hastened by a quasi-asthmatic contrac- 
tion of the non-striped muscular tissue in the bronchial tubes, 
and by a ** water-logging ” of the lungs due to an increase in the 
amount of bronchiid secretion. It may here be stated that the 
non-striped muscular tissue of the bladder, the uterus and the 
spleen is also stimulated, as well as that of the iris (see bdow). 
It is only in very large doses that the voluntary muscles arc 
poisoned, there l^ing induced in them a tremor which may 
simulate ordin^ convulsions. The action is a direct one uptm 
the musclar tissue (cf. the case of the gland-cells), since it occurs 
in an animal whose motor nerves have been paralysed by curare. 

Consciousness is entirely unaffected by physostigmine, there 
being apparently no action on any part of the brain above the 
medulla oblongata. ^ But the influence 9I the alkaloid upon the 
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spinal cord is very marked and characteristic. Thfe lefieit 
functions of the cord are entirdy abdished. and it has been 
experimentally shown that this Is due to a direct influence upon 
the cells in the anterid^ cornua. It is precisely the reverse of 
the typical action of strychnine. Near the termination of a 
fatal case there is a paralysis of the sensory columns of the cord, 
BO that general sensibility is lowered. The alkaloid calabarine is, 
on the other hand, a Stimulant of the motor and reflex functions 
of the cord, so that only the pure alkaloid phy.sostigmine and not 
any preparation of Calabar bean itself should be used when it is 
desired to obtain this action. 

Besides the secretions already mentioned as being stimulated, 
the bile, the tears and the perspiration are increased by the 
exhibition of this drug. 

There remains only to consider its highly important action 
upon the eye. Whether administered in the form of the official 
lamella or by subcutaneous injection, physostigmine causes a 
contraction of the pupil more marked than in the case of any 
other known drug. That this action is a direct and not a nervous 
one is shown by the fact that if the eye be suddenly shaded the 
pupil will dilate a little, showing that the nerves which causp 
dilatation are still competent after the administration of physo- 
stigmine. Besides the sphincter pupillae, the fibres of the 
ciliary muscle are stimulated. There is consequently spasm of 
accommodation, so that clear vision of distant objects becomes 
impossible. The intra-ocular tension is markedly lowered. 
This action, at first sight somewhat obscure, is due to the extreme 
pupillary contrat'tion which removes the mass of the iris from 
pressing upon the spaces of Fontana, through which the intra- 
ocular fluids normally make a very slow escape from the eye into 
its efferent lymphatic.s. 

'fhere is a marked antagoni.sm in nearly all important par- 
ticulars between the actions of physostigmine and of atropine. 
The details of this antagonism, as well as nearly all our knowledge 
of this valuable drug, we owe to Sir Thomas Fraser, who intro- 
duced it into therapeutics. 

The clinical uses of physostigmine are based upon the facts of 
its pharmacology, as above detailed. It has been recommended 
in cases of chronic constipation, and of want of tone in the 
muscular wall of the urinar)- bladder. It has undoubtedly been 
of value in many cases of tetanus, in which it must be given in 
maximal doses. (The tetanus antitoxin .should invariably be 
employed as well.) Sir Thomas Fraser differs from nearly all 
other authorities in regarding the drug as usele.ss in cases of 
strychnine poisoning, and the question must 1^ left open. 
There is some doubtful evidence of the value of the alkaloid in 
chorea. The oculist uses it for at least six purposes. Its 
stimulant action on the iris and ciliary' muscle is employed when 
they are weak or paralysed. It is used in all cases where one 
needs to reduce the intra-ocular tension, and for this and other 
reasons in glaucoma. It is naturally the most efficient agent in 
relieving the discomfort or intolerable pain of photophobia ; 
and it is the best means of breaking down adhesions of the iris, 
and of preventing prolapse of the iris after injuries to the cornea. 
In fact it is hardly possible to over-estimate its value in ophthal- 
mology. The drug has been highly and widely recommended in 
general paralysis, but there remains grave doubt as to its utility 
in this disease. 

Toxicolo^. — ^The symptoms of Calabar bean poisoning have 
all been stated above. The obvious antidote is atropine, which 
may often succeed ; and the other measures are those usually 
employed to stimulate the circulation and respiration. Un- 
fortunately the antagonism between physostigmine and atropine 
is not perfect, and Sir Thomas Fraser has shown that in such 
cases there comes a time when, if the action of the two drugs be 
summated, death results sooner than from either alone. Thus 
atrepbe will save life after three and a half times the fatal dose 
of pnysoetigmine lua been taken, but will hasten the end if four 
or more times the fatal dose has been ingested. Thus it would 
b^ advisable to use the physiological antidote only when the 
• dose (d the poisoft-*-assuming estimation to be possible— was 
knessn to be oompaiatively si^l. 


C4LABA8H (from the Span, ealabasa^ a gourd or pumpkin^ 
possibly derived from the Pers. khmiuma^ a melon), the shdl of 
a gourd or pumpkin made into a vessel for holding U(}uids ; also 
a vessel of similar shape made of other materials. It u the name 
of a tree (Crescentia Cufete) of tropical America, whose gourd-like 
fruit is so hard that vessels made of it can be used over a Are 
many times before being burned. 

CALABASH TREE, a native of the West Indies and South 
America, known botanically as Crescentia Cujeie (natural order, 
Bignoniaceae). The fruit resembles a gourd, and has a woody 
rind, which after removal of the pulp forms a calabash. 

CALAB02^, or Calaboso, an inland town of Venezuela, 
once capital of the province of C^aracasin the colonial period, and 
now capital of the state of GuArico. Pop. ( 1 89 1 ) 561 8. '^alxtzo 
is situated in the midst of an extensive llano on the left bank 
of the Gudrico river, 525 ft, above .sea-level and 123 m. S.S.W. of 
Caracas. The plain lies slightly above the level of interaecting 
rivers and is frequently flooded in the rainy season ; in summer 
the heat is most oppressive, the average temperature being 
88° F. The town is regularly laid out with streets crossing at 
right angles, and possesses several fine old churches, a college and 
public school. 1 1 is also a bishop’s see, and a place of considerable 
commercial importance! because of its situation in the midst of a 
rich cattle-raising country. It is said to have been an Indian 
town originally, and was made one of the trading stations of the 
Compania ( luipuzcoana in 1 7 30. However, like most Venezuelan 
towns, Calabozo made little growth during the 19th century. In 
1820 the Spanish forces under Morales were defeated here by the 
revolutionists under Bolivar and Paez. 

CALABRESELLA (.sometimes spelt Calabrasella), an Italian 
card-game (“ the little (Alabrian game ”) for three players. All 
the tens, nines and eights are removed from an ordinary pack ; 
the order of the cards is three, two, ace, king, queen, &c. In 
scoring the ace counts 3 ; the three 2 ; king, queen and knave 1 
each. The last trick counts 3. Each separate hand is a whole 
game. One player plays, against the other two, paying to each 
or receiving from each the difference between the number of 
points that he and they hold. Each player receives twelve 
cards, dealt two at a time. The remainder form the stock, 
which is left face downwards. There are no trumps. The player 
on the dealer’s left declares first : he can either play or pass. The 
dealer has the last option. If one persqn announces that he 
plays, the others combine against him. If all decline to play, the 
deal passes, the hands being abandoned. The single player may 
demand any “ three ” he chooses, giving a card in exchange. If 
the three demanded is in the stock, no other card may be asked 
for. If a player hold all the threes, he may demand a two. 
The single player must take one card from the stock, in 
exchange for one of his own (which is never exposed) and may 
take more. He puts out the cards he wishes to exchan^ 
face do^^Tiwards, and selects what he wishes from the stock, 
which is now exposed ; the rejected cards and cards left in the stock 
form the “ discard.” The plaver on the dealer’s left then leads. 
The highest card wins the trick, there being no trumps, Players 
must follow suit, if they can. The single player and the allies 
collect all the tricks they win respectively. The winner of the 
last trick, besides scoring three, adds the discard to his heap. The 
heaps are then searched for the scoring cards, the scores are 
compared and the stakes ^id. It is important to remember that 
the value and the order 0? the cards are not the same, thus the 
ace, whose value is 3, is only third as a trick-winner; also that it is 
highly important to win the last trick. Thirty-five is the full score. 

GALABBIA, a territorial district of both and&t and modem 
Italy. • 

(z) The ancient district consisted of the peninsula at its^outh- 
east extremity, between the Adriatic Sea and theGulf of Taren^m, 
end^ in the lapvgjian promontoiy (Lat. PramiMhtriuiH^^- 
leniinum; the villa^ u^n it was called Leuca— Gr. Afvxtf, 
white, from its cdbur— is still aimed S. Maria di Leuci) and 
corresponding in the main with the modem province of Lecce, 
Brundisaim ana Tlrent^m being hs most north*weiterly cRies, 
though the boundary of the latter extends somewhat farther 
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west It is a low terrace of limestone^ the highest parts of which 
^dom reach 1500 ft ; the cliffs, though not high, are steep, and 
St has no rivers of any importance, but despite lack of water it 
was (and is) remarkably fertile. Strabo mentions its pastures 
and trees, and its olives, vines and fruit tree.s (which are still the 
principal source of prosperity) are frequently spoken of by the 
ancients. The wool of Tarentum and Brundisium was also 
famous, and at the former plat’c were considerable dye-works. 
These two towns acquired importance in very early times owii^ 
to the excellence of their harbours. Traces of a prehistoric 
population of the stone and early bronze age are to be found all 
over Calabria. Especially noticeable are the menhirs {pietre 
fUU) and the round tower-like specckie or triiddhi, which are 
found near Lecce, Gallipolli and Muro Leccese (and only here in 
Italy); they correspond to similar monuments, the perdas 
fUias and the nutaghi, of Sardinia, and the inter-relation 
between the two populations which produced them requires care- 
ful study. In 272-266 b.c. we find six triumphs recorded in the 
Roman fasti over the Tarentini, Sallcntini and Messapii, while 
the name Calabria does not occur ; but after the foundation of a 
colony at Brundisium in 246-245 b.c., and the final subjection of 
Tarentum in 209 B.c., Calabria became the general name for the 
peninsula, 'fhe population declined to some extent ; Strabo 
(vi. 281) tells us that in earlier days Calabria had been extremely 
populous and had had thirteen cities, but that in his time all 
except Tarentum and Brundisium, which retained their com- 
mercial importance, had dwindled down to villages. The Via 
Appia, prolonged to Brundisium perhaps as early as 190 b.c:., 
passed through Tarentum ; the shorter route by Canusium, 
Barium and Gnathia was only made into a main artery of com- 
munication by Trajan (see Appia, Via). The only other roads 
were the two coast roads, the one from Brundisium by Lupiae, 
the other from Tarentum by Manduria, Neretum, Aletium (with 
a branch to Callipolis) and Veretum (hence a branch to Leuca), 
which met at Hydruntum, Augustus joined Calabria to Apulia 
and the territory of the Hirpini to form the second region of 
Italy. From the end of the second century we find Calabria for 
juridical purf^ses associated either with Apulia or with Lucania 
and the aistrict of the Bruttii, while Diocletian placed it under 
one corrector with Apulia. The loss of the name Calabria came 
with the Lombard conquest of this district, when it was trans- 
ferred to the land of the Bruttii, which the Byzantine empire 
still held. 

(2)Thc modem Calabria consists of the south extremity of Italy 
(the “ toe of the boot ” in tlie popular simile, while the ancient 
Calabria, with which the present province of Lecce more or less 
coincides, is the “ heel ”), bounded on the N. by the province of 
Potenza (Basilicata) and on the other three sides by the sea. Area 
5819 sq. m. The north boundary is rather farther north than that 
of the ancient district of the Bruttii {qjv.y Calabria acquired its 
present name in the time of the Byzantine supremacy, after the 
ancient Calabria had fallen into the hands of the Lomliords and 
been lost to the Eastern empire about a.d. 668. The name is first 
found in the modern sense in Paqlus Diaconus’s Historia Lango- 
bardorum (end of the 8th century). It is mainly mountainous ; 
at the northern extremity of the district the mountains still 
belong to the Apennines proper (the highest point, the Monte 
Pollino, 7325 ft., is on the boundary l^ween Basilicata and 
Calabria), but after the plain of Sibari, traversed by the Crati (anc. 
Crathis, a river 58 m. long, the only coflsidcrable one in Calabria), 
the gr^ite mountains of Calabria proper (though still called 
Apennines in ordinar\' usage) begin. They consist of two groups. 
The first extenlgas far as the isSimus, about 22 m. wide, formed 
by the gulfs of Eufemia and ^uillace ; its highest point is the 
^tte^nf^ ft.). It is in modem times generally called 
the Sila, h^^tiadistinction to the second (southern) group, the 
Aspromoote«M4So ft.) ; the ancients on tlyt other hand applied 
the naDUdtta to the southern group. The rivers in both of 
^e hort and unimportant The-mountain districts are 

in paHiMKU^ with forest (though less so than in ancient times), 
stiil^^igeij^ government property, while in much bf the rest there 
is g^lifuture. The scowry is nne, thoiigh the country is hardly 


at an visited travellers. The coast strip is very fertile, and 
though some poi^ are almost deserted owing to malaria, others 
produce wine, oliife-oil and fruiT (oranges and lemons, fi^, See,) 
in abundance, the neighbourho<^ of ft^io being especially 
fertile. The neighbourhood of Cosenza is also highly cultivated ; 
and at the latter place a school of agriculture has l^n founded, 
though the methods used in many parts of Calabria are still 
primitive. Wheat, rice, cotton, liquorice, saffron and tobacco are 
also cultivated. The coast fisheries are important, especially in 
and near the straits of Messina. Commercial organization is, 
however, wanting. The climate is very hot in summer, while snow 
lies on the mountain- tops for at least half the year. Earthquakes 
are frequent and have done great damage : that of the autumn of 
1905 was very disastrous ( 0 . Malagodi, Calabria Desolata, Rome, 
1905), but it was surpassed in its effects by the terrible earth- 
quake of i<^8, by which Messina (^.».) was destroyed, and 
in Calabria itsdf Reggio and numerous smaller places ruined. 
The railway communications are sufficient for the coast districts ; 
there are lines along both the east and west coasts (the latter 
forms part of the through route by land from Italy to Sicily, 
ferry-boats traversing the Strait of Messina with the through 
trains on board) which meet at R^gio di (^labria. They are 
connected by a branch from Marina di Catanzaro passing 
through (^tanzaro to S. Eufemia ; and there is also a line from 
Sibari up the valley of the Crati to Cosenza and Pietrafitta. 
The interior is otherwise untouched by railways ; indeed 
many of the villages in the interior can only be approached 
by paths ; and this is one of the causes of the economic 
difficulties of Calabria. Another is the unequal distribution 
of wealth, there being practically no middle class ; a third 
is the injudicious disforestation which has been carried on 
without regard to the future. The natural check upon torrents 
is thus removed, and they sometimes do great damage. The 
Calabrian costumes are still much worn in the remoter districts : 
they vary considerably in the different villages. There is, and 
has been, considerable emigration to America, but many of the 
emigrants return, forming a slightly higher class, and producing 
a rise in the rate of payment to cultivators, which has increased 
the difficulties of the small proprietors. Tlie smallness and large 
number of the communes, and the consequently large number of 
the professional classes and officials, are other difficulties, which, 
noticeable throughout Italy, are especially felt in Calabria. The 
population of Calabria was 1439,329 in 1901. The chief towns of 
the province of Catanzaro were in 1901 ; — Catanzaro (32,005), 
Nicastro (18,150), Monteleone (13,481), Cotrone (9545), total of 
province (1871) 412,226 ; (1901) 498,791 ; number of communes, 
152; of the province of Cosenza, Cosenza (20,857), Corigliano 
C^alabro (15,379), Rossuno (13,354), S. Giovanni in Fiore (13,288), 
Castrovillari (9945), total of province (1871) 440,468; (1901) 
503,329, number of communes, 151 ; of the province of Reggio, 
Reggio di Calabria (44,569), Palmi (13,346), Cittanova (11,782), 
Gioiosa lonica ( 1 1 ,200), Bagnara Calabra ( 1 1 , 1 36), Siderno Marina 
(10,775), Gerace (10,572), Polistena (10,112); number of com- 
munes 106 ; total of province (1871) 353, '608 ; (1901) 437,209. 
A feature of modem C^bria is the existence of several Albanian 
colonies, founded in the 15th century by Albanians expelled 
by the Turks, who still speak their own language, wear their 
national costume, and worship according to the Greek rite. 
Similar colonies exist in Sicily, notably at Piana dei Greci near 
Palermo. (T. A.s.) 

CALAFAT, a town of Rumania in the department of Doljiu ; 
on the river Danube, opposite the Bulgarian fortress of Vidin. 
Pop. (1900) 7113. Calafat is on important centre of the gwn 
trade, and is connected by a branch line with the principal 
Walachian railways, and by a steam ferry with Vidin. It was 
founded in the 14th century by Genoese colonists, who employed 
large numbers of workmen (Calfats) in 'repairing ships — ^wUch 
industry gave its name to the place. In 1854 a Russian force 
was defeated at Calafat by the Turks under Ahmed Pasha, who 
surprised the enemy’s camp. 

CALAH (so in the Bible ; Kahh in the Assyrian inscriptions), 
an ancient city situated in the angle formed by the Tigris and 
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the upper Zab, 19 m. S. of Nineveh, and one of the ca^tals of 
Assyria. According to the inscpptions, it w built by Shal- 
maneser I. about 1300 B.C., as a residence city in place of the 
older Assur. After thA it seems to have fallen into decay or 
been destroyed, but was restored by Assur-nasir-pal, about 
880 B.C., and from that time to the overthrow of the Assyrian 
power it remained a residence city of the Assyrian kinn. It 
shared the fate of Nineveh, was captured and destroyed by the 
Mcdes and Babylonians toward the close of the 7th century, 
and from that time has remained a ruin. The site was discovered 
by Sir A. H. Layard, in 1845, in the tel of Nimrud. Hebrew 
tradition (in the J narrative, (^esis x. ii, 12) mentions Calah 
as built by Nimrod. Modem Arabic tradition likewise ascribes 
the ruins, like those of Birs Nimrud, near Babylon, to Nimrod, 
because they are the most prominent ruins of that region. 
Similarly the ancient dike in the river Tigris at this point is 
ascribed to Nimrod. The ruin mounds of Nimrud consist of an 
oblong enclosure, formed by the walls of the ancient dty, of 
which fifty-eight towers have been traced on the N. and about 
fifty on the E. In the S.W. comer of this oblong is an elevated 
platform in the form of a rectangular parallelogram, some 600 
yds. from N. to S. and 400 yds. from E. to W., raised on aft 
average about 40 ft. above the plain, with a lofty cone 140 ft. 
high in the N.W. corner. This is the remains of the raised plat- 
form of unbaked brick, faced with baked bricks and stone, on 
which stood the principal palaces and temples of the city, the 
cone at the N.W, representing the ziggurat^ or stage-tower, of the 
principal temple. Originally on the banks of the Tigris, this 
platform now stands some distance E. of the river. Here Layard 
conducted excavations from 1845 to 1847, and again from 1849 
to 1851. The means at his disposal were inadequate, his ex- 
cavations were incomplete and also unscientific in that his prime 
object was the discovery of inscriptions and museum objects ; 
but he was wonderfully successful in achieving the results at 
which he aimed, and the numerous statues, monuments, inscribed 
stones, bronze objects and the like found by him in the ruins of 
Calah are among the most precious possessions of the British 
Museum. Excavations were also conducted by Hormuzd Rassan 
in 1852-1854, and again in 1878, and by George Smith in 1873. 
But while supplementing in some imjxirtant respects Layard’s 
excavations, this later work added relatively little to his dis- 
coveries whether of objects or of facts. The principal buildings 
discovered at Calah are : — (a) the North-West palace, south of the 
zigguraiy one of the most complete and f)erfect Assyrian buildings 
known, about 350 ft. square, consisting of a central court, 129 ft. 
by 90 ft., surrounded by a number of halls and chambers. This 
palace was originally constructed by Assur-nasir-pal I. (885-860 
B.C.), and restored and reoccupied by Sargon (722-705 B.c.). 
In it were found the winged lions, now in the British Museum, 
the fine series of sculptured bas-reliefs glorifying the deeds of 
Assur-nasir-pal in war and peace, and the large collection of 
bronze vessels and implements, numbering over 200 pieces ; 
(b) the Central palace, in the interior of the mound, toward its 
southern end, erected by Shalmaneser II. (860-825 B.c.) and 
rebuilt by Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727 B.c.). Here were found 
the famous black obelisk of Shalmaneser, now in the British 
Museum, in the inscription on which the tribute of Jehu, son of 
Omri, is mentioned, the great winged bulls, and also a fine series 
of slabs representing the battles and sieges of Uglath-pileser ; 
(r) the South-West palace, in the S.W. comer of the platform, an 
uncompleted building of Esarhaddon (681-668 b.c.), who robbed 
the North-West and Central palaces, effacing the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser, to obtain material for his construction ; (i) the 
smaller West palace, between the South-West and the North- 
West palaces, a construction of Hadod-nirari or Adadnirari III. 
(812-783 B.C.); {e) the South-East palace, built by Assur-etil- 
ilani, after 626 B,c., for* his harem, in the S.E. comer of tihe 
platform, above the remains of an older similar palace of Shal- 
maneser ; (/) two small temples of Assur-nasir-pal, in connexion 
with the rnggurta in the N.W. comer j and U) a temple called 
^£-Z 3 da, and dedicated to Nebo, near the ^th-East palace. 
From the number of colossal figures of Nebo discovered nere it 


woidd appear that the cult of Nebo was a favourite one, at least 
during the later period. The other buildings on the £. side of 
the platform had been ruined by the post-Assyrian use of the 
mound for a cemetery, and for tunnels for the storage and 
concealment of grain. While the ruins of Calah were remarkably 
rich in monumental materid, enamelled bricks, bronze and ivory 
objects and the like, they yielded few of the inscribed clay tablets 
found in such great numbers at Nineveh and various Babylonian 
sites. Not a few of the astrological and omen tablets in the 
Kuyunjik collection of the British Museum, however; although 
found at Nineveh, were executed, according to th^ own testi- 
mony, at Calah for the ralhdup-^arr? or principal Ubrarian during 
the reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib (716-684 B.C,). From this 
it would appear that there was at that time at Calah a library 
or a collection of archives which was later removed to Nineveh. 
In the prestige of antiquity and religious renown, CalaJi was 
inferior to the older capital, Assur, while in population and 
general importance it was much inferior to the neighbouring 
Nineveh. There is no proper ground for regarding it, as some 
Biblical scholars of a former generation did, through a false 
interpretation of the book of Jonah, as a part or suburb of 
Nineveh. 

See A. H. Layard. Ntnevek and its Remains (London. 1849) ; 
George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries (London. 1883) ; Hormuzd 
Raasam. Ashur and the Land of Nimrttd (London and New York, 

1897). (J. P».) 

CALAHORRA (anc. Calagums)^ a city of northern Spun, in 
the province of Logrono ; on the left bank of the river Cidam, 
which enters the Ebro 3 m. E., and on the Bilbao-Saragossa 
railway. Pop. (1900) 9475. C^ahorra is built on the slope of a 
hill overlooking the wide Ebro valley, which supplies its markets 
with an abundance of grain, wine, oil and flax. Its cathedral, 
which probably dates from the foundation of the see of Calahorra 
in the 5th century, was restored in 1485, and subsequently so 
much altered that little of the original Gothic structure survives. 
The Casa Santa, annually visited by many thousands of pilgrims 
on the 31st of August, is said to contain the bodies of the martyrs 
Emeterius and Celedonius, who were beheaded in the 3rd or 
4th century, on the site now occupied by the cathedral. Their 
heads, according to local legend, were cast into the Ebro, and, 
after floating out to sea and rounding the Iberian peninsula, are 
now preserved at Santander. • 

The chief remains of the Roman Calagurris are the vestiges 
of an aqueduct and an amphitheatre. Calagurris became famous 
in 76 B.C., when it was successfully defended against Pompey 
b}' the adherents of Sertorius. Four years later it was captured 
by Pompey’s legate, Afranius, after starvation had reduced the 
garrison to cannib^ism. Under Augustus ^31 b.c.-a.d. 14) 
Calagurris received the privileges of Roman citizenship, and at a 
later date it was given the additional name of Nassica to dis- 
tinguish it from 5 )e neighbouring town of Calagurris Fibutor 
rensis, the exact site of which is uncertain. The rhetorician 
Quintilian was bom at C^agurris Nassica about a.d. 35. 

CALAIS, a seaport and manufacturing town of northern 
France, in the department of Pas-de-Calais, 18 m. E.S.E. of 
Dover, and 185 m. N. of Paris by the Northern railway. Pop. 
(1906) 59,623. Calais, formerly a celebrated fortress, is de- 
fended ^ four forts, not of modem construction, by a cha^l 
built in 1560, which overlooks it on the west, and by batteries. 
The old town stands on an island hemmed in by the canal and 
the harbour basins, which divide it from the much more ex- 
tensive manufacturing quarter of St Pierre, enveloping it on tlw 
east and south. The demolition of the rampa^ of Old Ca la is 
was followed by the construction of a nAr circle of deferoes, 
embracing both the old and new quarters, and strengtheneoby a 
deep moat. In the centre of the old town is the PUi^ d’Armes, 
in which stands the ftrmer hdtel-de-ville (rebuilt m 1740, re- 
stored in 1867), with busts of Eustache de St Pierre, Fnxwk, 
duke of Guise, and Cardinal Richelieu. The belfry belonn to 
rile x6th and early z7th century. Qose by is the Tour du 
or watch-tower, used as a lighthouse until 1848. The cihurca of 
Notre-Dame, built during the English occupancy of Calais, has a 
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fine high altar of the 17th century ; its lofty tower serves as a 
landmark for sailors. A gateway flanked by tuirets (14th 
century) is a relic of the Hotel de Guise, built as a gild-hall for 
the English woolstaplers, and given to the duko of Guise as a 
reward for the recapture of Calais. The modem town-hall and 
a church of the 19th century are the chief buildings of the quarter 
of St Pierre. Calais has a board of trade-arbitrators, a tribunal 
and a chamber of commerce, a commercial and industrial school, 
and a communal college. 

The harbour is entered from the roads by way of a channel 
leading to the outer harbour which communicates with a floating 
basin 22 acres in extent, on the east, and with the older and 
less commodious portion of the harbour to the north and west 
of the old town. The harbour is connected by canals with the 
river Aa and the navigable waterways of the department. 

Calais is the principal port for the continental passenger 
traffic with England carried on by the South-Eastern & Chatham 
and the Northern of France railways. The average number of 
passengers between Dover and Calais for the years 1902-1906 
inclusive was 315,012. Trade is chiefly with the United 
Kingdom, ITie principal exports are wines, especially 
champagne, spirits, hay, straw, wool, potatoes, woven goods, 
fruit, glass-ware, lace and metal-ware. Imports include cotton 
and silk goods, coal, iron and steel, petroleum, timber, raw wool, 
cotton yam and cork. During the five years i()oi-i905 the 
average annual value of exports was ,£8,388, 000 (£6,363,000 in 
the years 1896-1900), of imports £4, i45>ooo (£3,759,000 in 1896- 
1900). In 1905, exclusive of passenger and mail boats, there 
entered the port 848 vessels of 312,477 tons and cleared 857 of 
305,284 tons, these being engaged in the general carrying trade of 
die port. The main industry of Calais is the manufacture of tulle 
and lace, for which it is the chief centre in France. Brewing, 
saw-milling, boat-building, and the manufacture of biscuits, 
soap and submarine cables are also ciirried on. Deep-sea and 
coast fishing for cod, herring and mackerel employ over 1000 
of the inhabitants. 

Calais was a petty fishing-village, with a natural harbour at 
the mouth of a stream, till the end of the loth century. It was 
first improved by Baldwin IV., ctiunt of Flanders, in 997, and 
afterwards, in 1224, was regularly fortified by Philip Hurepel, 
count of Boulogne. It was besieged in 1346, after the battle c»f 
Cr6cy, by Edward IIJ. and held out resolutely by the bravery of 
Jean de Vienne, its governor, till after nearly a year's siege 
famine forced it to surrender. Its inhabitants were saved from 
massacre by the devotion of Eustache de St Pierre and six 
of the chief citizens, who were themselves spared at the prayer of 
Queen Philippa. TTie city remained in the hands of the English 
till 1558, when it was taken by Francis, duke of Guise, at the head 
of 30,000 men from the ill-provided English garrison, only 800 
strong, after a siege of seven days. From this time the Calaisis 
or territory of Calais was known as the Pays Recottquis. It was 
held by the Spaniards from 1595 to 1598, but was restored to 
France by the treaty of Vervins. 

CALAIS, a city and sub-port of entry of Washington county, 
Maine, U.S.A., on the Saint Croix river, 12 m, from its mouth, 
opposite Saint Stephens, New Brunswick, with which it is 
connected by bridges. Pop. (18^) 7290; (1900) 7655, of 
whom 1908 were foreign-born. It is served by the Washington 
County railway (102-5 fo Washington Junction, where it 
connects with the Maine Central railway), and by steamboat 
lines to Boston, Portland and Saint Johns. In the city limits 
are the post-offices of Calais, Milltown and Red Beach, the city 
l\as a small public library. The valley hei'els wide and deep, the 
banks of the river bo?d and picturesque, and the tide rises and 
falls about 25 ft. The city has important interests in lumber, 
besides fovApries, machine shops, granite worlw— there are 
several grai^ (notably red granite) quonpes in the vicinity— a 
tannery^ ami manufactories of shoes and calcined plaster. Big 
Islan^J^w in the city of Calais, was visited in the winter of 
by Pierre du Guast, sieur de Monts. Calais was first 
setl^llfk 1779, was incorporated as a town ih 1809, and was 
chartered as a city in 1851. 


CALAIS and ZBTS8 (the Boreadae), in Greek mythology, the 
winged twin sons of ^reas and Oreithyia. On their arrival 
with the Argonadts at Salmyiessus in Thrace, they liberated 
their sister Cleopatra, who had been thrSwn into prison with her 
two sons by her husband Phineus, the king of the country 
(Sophocles, Antigone, 966 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 44). According to 
another story, they delivered Phineus from the Harpies (q.v.), in 
pursuit of whom they perished (Apollodorus i. 9; iii. 15). 
Others say that they were slain by Heracles near the island of 
Tenos, in consequence of a quarrel with Tiphys, the pilot of the 
Argonauts, or because they refused to wait during the search for 
Hylas, the favourite of Heracles (Hyginus, F(d)., 14. 273; schol. 
on Apollonius Rhodius i. 1304). They were changed by the 
gods into winds, and the pillars over their tombs in Tenos were 
said to wave whenever the wind blew from the north. Like the 
Harpies, Calais and Zetes are obvious personifications of winds. 
I^end attributed the foundation of Cales in Campania to 
Calais (Silius Italicus viii. 512). 

GALAMIIfB, a mineral species consisting of zinc carbonate, 
^COj, and foiroing an important ore of zinc. It is rhombohedral 
in Ctystallization and isomorphous with calcite and chalybitc. 
Distinct cry.stals are sc}mewhat rare ; they have the form of the 
primitive rhombohedron (it' = 72° 20'), the faces of which are 
generally curved and rough. Botryoid^ and stalactitic masses 
are more common, or again the mineral may be compact and 
granular or loose and earthy. As in the other rhombohedral 
carbonates, the crystals possess perfect cleavages parallel to the 
faces of the rhombohedron. The hardness is 5 ; specific gravity, 
4 4. The colour of the pure mineral is white ; more often it i.s 
brownish, sometimes green or blue : a bright-yellow variety 
containing cadmium has been found in Arkan.sas, and is 
known locally as “ turkey - fat ore.’’ The pure material 
contains 52% of zinc, but this is often partly replaced 
isomorphously by small amounts of iron and manganese, 
traces of calcium and magnesium, and sometimes by copper or 
cadmium. 

Calamine is found in beds and veins in limestone rucks, and is 
often associated with galena and blende. It is a product of 
alteration of blende, having been formed from this by the action 
of carbonated waters ; or in many cases the zinc sulphide may 
Iiave been first oxidized to sulphate, which in solution acted on 
the surrounding limestone, producing zinc carbonate. The latter 
mode of origin is suggested by the frequent occurrence of calamine 
pseudomorphous after calcite, that is, having the form of calcite 
crystals. Deposits of calamine have been extensively mined 
in the limestones of the Mendip Hills, in Derbyshire,' and at 
Alston Moor in Cumberland. It also occurs in large amount in 
the province of Santender in Spain, in Missouri, and at several 
other places where zinc ores are mined. The best crystals of the 
mineral were found many years ago at Chessy near Lyons ; these 
are rhombohedra of a fine apple-green colour. A translucent 
botryoidal calamine banded with blue and green is found at 
Laurion in Greece, and has sometimes been cut and polished for 
small ornaments such as brooches. 

The name calcine (German, Galmei), from lapis calaminaris, 
a LaUn corruption of cadmia (xaS/uta), the old name for zinc 
ores in general (G. Agricola in 1546 derived it from the Latin 
calamus, a reed), ww early used indiscriminately for the carbonate 
and the hydrous silicate of zinc, and even now both species are 
included by miners under the same term. The two minerals often 
closely resemble each other in appearance, and can usually only 
be distinguished by chemical analysis; they were first so 
distinguished by James Smithson in 1803. F, S. Beudant in 
1832 restricted the name calamine to the hydrous silicate and 
proposed the name “ smithsonite ” for the carbonate, and these 
meanings of the terms are now adopted by Dana and many other 
mineralogists. Unfortunately, howeveis in England (following 
Brooke and Miller, 1852) these designations have been reversed, 
examine being us<Ki for the carbonate and smithsonite for the 
silicate. This unfortunate confusion is somewhat lessened by 
the use of the terms zinc-sp^ and hemimorphite {q,v,) for the 
carbonate and silicate respectively. (L. J. S.) 
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CALAim, an Athenian sculptor of the first half of 4 he 5th 
century b.c. He made statues of Apollo the averter of ill^ 
Hermes the ram-bear^^ Aphrodite and other Meittes, as well as 
part of a diariot group^or Hiero, king of Syracuse. His works 
are praised by ancient critics for delicacy and grace> as opposed 
to breadth and force. Archaeologists are disposed to regard the 
bronze charioteer recently found at Delphi as a work of Calamis ; 
but the evidence is not conclusive (see Grebk Art). 

CALAMY^ EDMUND, known as the elder ” (1600-1666), 
English Presbyterian divine, was bom of Huguenot descent in 
Watbrook, London, in February 1600, and educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, where his opposition to the Arminian par^, 
then powerful in that society, excluded him from a fellowship. 
Nicholas Felton, bishop of Ely, however, made him his chaplain, 
and gave him the living of St Mary, Swaffham Prior, which he 
held till 1626. He then removed to Bury St Edmunds, where he 
acted as lecturer for ten years, retiring when his bishop (Wren) 
insisted on the observance of certain ceremonial articles. In 
1636 he was appointed rector (or perhaps only lecturer) of 
Rodiford in Essex, which was so unhealthy that he had soon to 
leave it, and in 1639 he was elected to the perpetual curacy of 
St Mary Aldermanbury in London, where he had a large following* 
Upon the opening of the Long Parliament he distinguished 
himself in defence of the Presbyterian cause, and had a principal 
share in writing the conciliatory work known as Smectymnuus^ 
against Bishop Joseph Hall’s presentation of episcopacy. The 
initials of the names of the several contributors formed the name 
under which it was published, viz., S. Marshal, E. Calamy, 
T. Young, M. Newcomen and W. Spurstow. Cdamy was an 
active member in the Westminster assembly of divines, and, 
refusing to advance to Congregationalism, found in Presby- 
terianism the middle course which best suited his views of 
theology and church government. He opposed the execution of 
Charles 1 ., lived quietly under the Commonwealth, and was 
assiduous in promoting the king’s return ; for this he was after- 
wards offered the bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, but 
declined it, it is said, on his wife’s persuasion. He was made one 
of Charles’s chaplains, and vainly tried to secure the legal 
ratification of Charles's declaration of the 25th of October 1660. 
He was ejected for Nonconformity in 1662, and was so affected by 
the sight of the devastation caused by the great fire of London 
that he died shortly afterwards, on the 29th of October 1666. 
He was buried in the ruins of his church, near the place where 
the pulpit had stood. His publications are almo.st entirely 
sermons. His eldest son (Edmund), known as “ the younger,” 
wiis educated at Cambridge, and was ejected from the rectory 
of Moreton, Essex, in 1662. He was of a retiring disposition 
and moderate views, and died in 1685. 

CALAMY, EDMUND (1671-1732), English Nonconformist 
divine, the only son of Edmund Calamy “ the younger,” was 
bom in London, in the parish of St Mary Aldermanbury, on 
the 5th of April 1671. He was sent to various schools, including 
Merchant Taylors’, and in 1688 proceeded to the university of 
Utrecht. While there, he declined an offer of a professor’s chair 
in the university of Edinburgh made to him by the principal, 
William Carstares, who had gone over on purpose to find suitable 
men for such posts. After his return to England in 1691 he began 
to study divinity, and on Baxter’s advice went to Oxford, where 
he was much influenced by Chillingworth. He declined invita- 
tions from Andover and Bristol, and accepted one as assistant to 
Matthew Sylvester at Biackfiriars (1692). In June 1694 he was 
publicly ordained at Annesley’s meeting-house in Little St 
Helen’s, and soon afterwards was invited to become assistant to 
Daniel Williams in Hand Alley, Bishopsgate. In 1702 he was 
chosen one of the lecturers in Salters^ Hall, and in 1703 he 
sucoeeded Vincent Alsop as pastor of a large congregation in 
Westminster. In x709iCalamy made a tour through Scotland, 
and had the degree of doctor of divinity conferred on him by the 
univecsities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow. Calamy’s 
forty-one publications are mainly sermons, but his fame rests on 
hA nonconformist biographies. His first essay was a table of 
contents to Baxter’s Narrative of his life and times, which was 


mt to the press in 1696 ; he made some remarks on the work 
itself and added to it an index, and, reflecting on the usefubiesi 
of the book, he saw the expediency of continuing it, as Biffter’s 
history came no further than the year 1684. Accordingly, he 
composed an abridgment of it, with an account of many other 
ministers who were ejected after the restoration of Charles II . ; 
their apology, containing the grounds of their nonconformity 
and practice as to stated and occasional communion with the 
Church of England ; and a continuation of their history until th6 
year 1691. This work was published in 1702. The most im- 
portant chapter (ix.) is that which gives a detailed ao^untof the 
ministers ejected in 1662 ; it was afterwards puUished as a 
distinct volume. He afterwards published a moderate defence 
of Nonconformity, in three tracts, in answer to some tracts of 
Benjamin, afterwards Bishop, Hoadly. in 1713 he publisbed a 
second edition (2 vols.) of his Abridgment of Baxter^ s History, in 
which, among various additions, there is a continuation of the 
history through the reigns of William and Anne, down to the 
passing of the Occasional Bill. At the end is subjoined the 
reformed liturgy, which was drawn up and presented to the 
bishops in 1661 . In 1 7 18 he wrote a vindication of his grandfather 
and several other persons against certain reflections cast upon 
them by Laurence Echard in his History of England, In 1719 he 
published The Church and ike Dissenters Compared as to Persecu* 
Urn, and in 1728 appeared his Coniinuaiion of the Account of the 
ejected ministers and teachers, a volume which is really a series 
of emendations of the previously published account. He died on 
the 3rd of June 1732, having been married twice and leaving six 
of his thirteen children to survive him. Calamy was a kindly 
man, frankly self-conscious, but very free from jealousy. He 
was an able diplomatist and generally secured his ends. His 
great hero was Baxter, of whom he wrote three distinct memoirs. 
His eldest son Edmund (the fourth) was a Presbyterian minister 
in London and died 1755 ; another son (Edmund, the fifth) was 
a barrister who died in 1816 ; and this one’s son (Edmund, the 
sixth) died in 1850, his younger brother Michael, the last of the 
direct Calamy line, surviving till 1876. 

CALARASHI {CMdrasi), the capital of the Talomitza depart- 
ment, Rumania, situated on the left bank of the Borcea branch 
of the Danube, amid wide fens, north of which extends the 
desolate Baragan Steppe. Pop. (1900) 11,024. Calarashi has a 
considerable transit trade in wheat, linseed, hemp, timber and 
fish from a broad mere on the west or froift the Danube. Small 
vessels carry cargo to Braila and Galatz, and a branch railway 
from Calarashi traverse.? the Steppe from south to north, and 
meets the main line between Bucharest and Cx>n8tantza. 

GALAS, JEAN (16^1762), a Protestant merchant at Toulouse, 
whose legal murder is a celebrated case in French history. His 
wife was an Englishwoman of French extraction. They had 
three sons and three daughters. His son Louis had embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith through the persuasions of a female 
domestic who had lived thirty years in the family. In October 
1761 another son, Antoine, hanged himself in his father’s ware- 
house. The crowd, which collected on so shocking a discovery, 
t(x>k up the idea that he had been strangled by the family to 
prevent him from changing his religion, and that this was a 
common practice among Protestants. The officers of justice 
adopted the popular tale, and were supplied by the mob with 
what they accepted as conclusive evidence of the fact. The 
fraternity of White Penitents buried the body with great cere- 
mony, and performed a solemn service for the deceased as a 
martyr; the Franciscans followed their example; and these 
formalities led to the popular belief in the guilt #f the unhappy 
family. Being all condemned to the rack jn order to extort Oon- 
fession, they appealed to the parlement ; but this body^beit^ 
as weak as the subordinate magis^tes, sentenced the father to 
the torture, ordinary^d extraordinary, to be broken iHve wpon 
the wheel, and then to be burnt to ashes ; which decree was 
carried into execution on the 9th of March 1762. Pierre Cake, 
the surviving son, was banished for life ; the rest were acquitted. 
The distract Widow, however, found eome friends, and atgong 
them Voltaire, who laid her case before the council of state Bt 
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Venwilles. For three years he worked indcfatigably to procure 
justice^ and made the Galas case famous throughout Europe (see 
Voltairk). Finally the king and council unanimously agreed to 
annul the proceedmg of the parlcment of Toulouse j Galas was 
declared to have been innocent, and every imputation of guilt 
was removed from tlie family. 

See Causis cHibres, tome iv. ; Raoul AUier, Voltaite et Calas. une 
trnur judiciairt au XVI Jh sidcU (Paris, 1898) ; and biographies of 
Voltaire. 

CALASH (from Fr. caliche, derived from Polish kolaska, a 
wheeled carriage), a light carriage with a folding hood ; the 
Ganadian calash is two-wheeled and has a seat for the driver on 
the splash-board. The word is also used for a kind of hood made 
of silk stretched over hoops, formerly worn by wornen. 

CALASIAO, a town of the province of Pangasindn, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on a branch of the Agno river, about 4 m. S. 
by E. of Dagupan, the N. terminal of the Manila & Dagupan 
railway. Pop. 09 °.'^) *^>539* In i903i after the census had 
been t^en, the neighlx)uring town of Santa Barbara (pop. 10,367) 
was annexed to Galasiao. It is in the midst of a fertile district 
and has manufactures of hats and vaiious woven fabrics. 

CALASIO, MARIO DI (i55o>i62o), Italian Minorite friar, 
was bom at a small town in the Abruzzi whence he took his nam^ . 
Joining the Franciscans at an early age, he devoted himself to 
Orient^ languages and became an authority on 1 lebrew. Coming 
to Rome he was appointed by Paul V., whose confessor he was, 
to the chair of Scripture at Ara Coeli, where he died on the 1st of 
February 1620. Calasio is known by his Concordantiac sacrorum 
Bibliorum hehraicorum, published in 4 vols. (Rome, 1622), two 
years after his death, a work which is ba.sed on Nathan’s Hebrew 
Concordance (Venice, 1523). For forty years Calasio laboured 
on this work, and he secured the assistance of the greatest 
scholars of his age. The Concordance evinces great care and 
accuracy. All root-words are treated in alphabetical order and 
the whole Bible has been collated for every passage ^ntaining 
the word, so as to explain the original idea, which is illustrated 
from the cognate usages of the Chaldee, Syrian, Rabbinical 
Hebrew and Arabic. Calasio gives under each Hebrew word 
the literal Latin translation, and notes any existing differences 
from the Vulgate and Septuagint readings. An incomplete 
English translation of the work was published in London by 
Romaine in 1747. Calasio also wrote a Hebrew grammar, 
Canones generics linguae sanctaiae (Rome, 1616), and the 
Dictionarium hebraicum (Rome, 1617). 

CALATAFIMI, a town of the province of Trapani, Sicily, 30 m. 
W.S.W. of Palermo direct (514 m. by rail). Pop. (1901) 11426, 
The name of the town is derived from the Saracenic castle of 
Kalahal-Fimi (castle of Euphemius), which stands above it. 
The principal church contains a fine Renaissance reredos in 
marble. Samuel Butler, the author of Erewhon, did much of 
his work here. The battlefield where Garibaldi won his first 
victory over Uie Neapolitans on the 15th of May i860, lies 2 m. 
S.W. 

CALATAYuD, a town of central Spain, in the province of 
Saragassa, at the confluence of the rivers jal6n and Jilo<», and 
on Sie Madrid-Saritfossa and Calatayud-Sagunto railways. 
Pop. (1900) 1 1,526. Odatayud consists of a lower town, built on 
the left bank of the Tal6n, and on upper or Moorish town, which 
contains many dwellings hollowed out of the rock above and 
inhabited by the poorer classes. Among a number of ecclesi- 
astical buildings, two collegiate churches are especially note- 
worthy. Santa Maria, originally a mosque, has a lofty octagoiwl 
tower and a fine Renaissance doorway, #dded in 1538 ; while 
Santo Scpulcro, bv&t m 114} f and restored in 1613, was long ^e 
princii^ church Spanish Knights Templar. In commercial 
importance ranks second only to Saragossa among the 

Aragonese jor it is the central market of exceptio^y 
ferme eMpfA^tered by the Tal 6 n and jfloca. About 2 m. E. 
are tlpvpiwof ancient BMilis, where the poet Martial was 
bom 49. It was celebrated for its bre^ of horses, its 

gold and itjf Iron ; but Martial ako mentions its 
iinmMij ^iraate, due to the icy winds which sweep down from 


the heights of Moncayo (7705 ft.) on the north. In the middle 
ages the ruins were dmost destroyed to provide stone for the 
building of Calatayud, which Was founded by a Moorish amir 
named Ayub and named Kalat Ayuk, ‘ “ Castle of Ayub.” 
Calatayud was captured by Alphonso I. of Aragon in 1119. 

GALATIA, an ancient town of Campania, Italy, 6*m. S.E. of 
Capua, on the Via Appia, near the point where the Via Popillia 
branches ofl from it. It is represented by the church of S. 
Giacomo alle Galazze. The V ia Appia here, as at Capua, abandons 
its former S.E. direction for a length of 2000 Oscan ft. (1804^ 
English ft.), for which it runs due E. and then resumes its course 
S.E. There are no ruins, but a considerable quantity of debris ; 
and the pre-Roman necropolis was partially excavated in 1882. 
Ten shafts lined with slabs of tufa which were there found may 
have been the approaches to tombs or may have served as wells. 
The history of Qlatia is practically that of its more powerful 
neighbour Capua, but as it lay near the point where the Via Appia 
turns east and enters the mountains, it had some strategic import- 
ance. In 313 B.c. it was taken by the Samnites and recaptured 
by the dictator Q. Fabius ; the Samnites captured it again in 31 1 , 
hut it munt have been retaken at an unknown date. In the 
3rd century we find it issuing coins with an Oscan legend, but 
in 211 B.c. it shared the fate of Capua. In 174 we hear of its 
walls being repaired by the censors. In 59 b.c. a colony was 
established here by Caesar. 

See Ch. Hiilseii in Pauly-Wiasowa, Realencyclopadte, iii. 1334 
(Stuttgart, 1899). 

CALAVERAS SKULL, a famous fossil cranium, reported by 
Professor J. D. Whitney as found (1886) in tlie undisturbed 
auriferous gravels of Calaveras county, California. The dis- 
covery at once raised the still-discussed question of “ tertiary 
man ” in the New World. Doubt has been thrown on the genuine- 
ness of the find, as the age of the gravels is disputed and the 
skull is of a type correspionding exactly with that of the present 
Indian inhabitants of the district. Whitney assigns the fossil to 
late Tertiary (Pliocene) times, and concludes that “ man existed 
in California previous to the cessation of volcanic activity in the 
Sierra Nevada, to the epoch of the greatest extension of the 
glaciers in that region and to the erosion of the present river 
canons and valleys, at a time when the animal and vegetable 
creation differed entirely from what they now are. ...” The 
specimen is preserved in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

CALBAYOG, a town of the province of Samar, Philippine 
Islands, on the W. coast at the mouth of the C^lb&yog river, 
about 30 m. N.W. of Catbalogan, the capital, in lat. 12° 3' N. 
Pop. (1903) 15,895. Calb&yog has an important export trade in 
hemp, which is shipped to Manila. Copra is also produced in 
considerable quantity, and there is fine timber in the vicinity. 
There are hot springs near the town. The neighbouring valleys 
of the Gandara and Hippatan rivers are exceedingly fertile, but 
in 1908 were uncultivated. The climate is very warm, but 
healthy. The language is Visayan. 

CAUE, or Kalbe, a town of Germany, on the Saale, in 
Prussian Saxony. It is known as Calbe-an-der-Saale. to dis- 
tinguish it from the smaller town of Calhe on the Milde in the 
same province. Pop. (1905) 12,281. It is a railway junction, 
and among its industries are wool-weaving and the manufacture 
of cloth, paper, stoves, sugar and bricks. Cucumbers and onions 
are cultivated, and soft coal is mined in the neighbourhood. 

CALCAR (or Kalcker), JOHN DE (1499-1546), Italian pmnter, 
was bom at Calcar, in the duchy of Cleves. He was a disciple 
of Titian at Venice, and perfected himself by studying Raphael. 
He imitated those masters so closely as to deceive the most 
skilful critics. Among his various pieces is a Nativity, represent- 
ing the angels around the infant Christ, which he arranged so 
tl^t the light emanated wholly from the child. He at 
Naples. 

CALCEOLARIA, in botany, a genus belonging to the natural 
order Scrophulariaceae, containing about 150 species of herb- 
aceous or shrubby plants, chiefly natives of file ^th American 
Andes of Peru and Chile. The ^oeolaria of the present day has 
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been developed into a- highly decorative plant, in vikicb die 
herbaceous Iwbit has preponderated. The plants are now very 
generally raised annually from seed, which is town about the end 
of June in a mixture 8f loam, leaf-mould and sand, and, being 
very small, must be only slightly covered. When the plants arc 
laige enough to handle they are pricked out an inch or two apart 
into 3-inch or s-inch pots ; when a little more advanced they are 
potted singly. They should be wintered in a greenhouse with a 
i^ht temperature of about 40°, occupying a shelf near the 
light. By the end of February they should be moved into 8-indi 
or lo-inch pots, using a compost of three parts good turfy loam, 
one part leaf-mould, and one part thoroughly rotten manure, 
with a fair addition of sand, lliey need plenty of light and air, 
but must not be subjected to draughts. When the pots get well 
filled with roots, they must be liberally supplied with manure 
water. In all stages of growth the plants are subject to the 
attacks of the green-fly, for which they must be fumigated. 

The so-called shrubby calceolarias used for bedding are in- 
creased from cuttings, planted in autumn in cold frames, where 
they can be wintered, protected from frost by the use of mats 
and a good layer of litter placed over the glass and round the 
sides. 

CALGHAquI, a tribe of South American Indians, now extinct, 
who formerly occupied northern Argentina. Stone and other 
remains prove them to have reached a high degree of civilization. 
They offered a vigorous resistance to the first Spanish colonists 
coming from Chile. 

GALCHAS, of Mycenae or Megara, son of Thestor, the most 
famous soothsayer among the Greeks at the time of the Trojan 
war. He foretold the duration of the siege of Troy, and, when 
the fleet was detained by adverse winds at Aulis, he explained 
the cause and demanded the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. When the 
Greeks were visited with pestilence on account of Chryseis, he 
disclosed the reasons of Apollo’s anger. It was he who suggested 
that Neoptolemus and Philoctetes should be fetched from Scyros 
and Lemnos to Troy, and he was one of those who advised the 
construction of the wooden horse. When the Greeks, on their 
journey home after the fall of Troy, were overtaken by a storm, 
(!alchas is said to have been thrown ashore at Colophon. Accord- 
ing to another story, he foresaw the storm and did not attempt to 
return by sea. It had been predicted that he should die when he 
met his superior in divination ; and the prophecy was fulfilled 
in the person of Mopsus, whom Calchas met in the grove of the 
Clarian Apollo near Colophon. Having been beaten in a trial of 
soothsaying, Calchas died of chagrin or committed suicide. He 
had a temple and oracle in Apulia. 

Ovid, Metam, xii. 18 ff. ; Homer, Iliad i. 68, ii. 322 ; Strabo vi. 
{). 284, xiv. p. 642. 

CALCITE, a mineral consisting of naturally occurring calcium 
carbonate, CaCOg, crystallizi^ in the rhombohedral system. 
With the exception of quartz, it is the most widely distributed of 
minerals, whilst in the beautiful development and extraordinary 
variety of form of its crystals it is surpassed by none. In the 
massive condition it occurs as large ro^-masses (marble, lime- 
stone, chalk) which are often of organic origin, being formed of 
the remains of molluscs, corals, crinoids, &c., the hard parts of 
which consist largely of calcite. 

The name calcite (Lat. calXf calcis, meaning burnt lime) is of 
comparatively recent origin, and was first applied, in 1836, to 
the barleycorn ” pseudomorphs of calcium carbonate alter 
celestite from Sangerhausen in Thuringia ; it was not until about 
1843 present sense. The mineral 

had, however, long been known under the names calcarraus n>ar 
and calc-spar, and the beautifully transparent variety culed 
Iceland-spar had been much studied. The strong double refiuc- 
tion and perfect deavages of Iceland-spar were described in 
detail by Erasmus Btrtholinus in 1669 in his book ExpmmetUa 
CrysUMi IsUmHd iisdiadasiiei ; the study of the same mineral 
led C^stiaan Hu^ens to discover in the laws of double 
jehmetion, and £. L. Malus in 1808 the polarization of light 

An important property of calcite is the great easewiSi which 
it may be chaaved in three directions ; the three perfect deavages 


are parallel to the faces of the primitive rhombobedron, and the 
angle between them was determined by W. H. Wollaston in 1813, 
widi the aid of his newly invented reflective Roniometer, to be 
74*" 55'. The cleavage is of great help in disUnguishing cakite 
from other minerab of similar appearance. The hardness of 3 
(it is readily scratched with a knife), the spedfle gravity of 3*73, 
and the fact that it effervesces briskly in contact with cold dilute 
adds are also characters of determinative value. 

Crystals of calcite arc extremely varied in form, but, as a rule, 
they may be referred to four distinct habits, namely : rhombo- 
hedral, prismatic, scalenohedral and tabular. The primitive 
rhomboh^on, r {lool (fig. i), is comparatively, rare except in 
pmbination with other forms. A flatter rhombobedron, e { i to } , 
is shown in fig. 2, and a more acute one, / {iil},.4n fig. 3. 
These three rhombohedra are related in such a manner that, when 
in combination, the faces of t truncate the polar edges of /, and 
the faces of e truncate the edges of r. The crystal of prismatic 
habit shown in fig. 4 is a combination of the prism m {siX | and 
the rhombobedron r { x 10} ; fig. 5 is a combination of the scaleno- 
hedron v { 20X J and the rhombobedron r { 100} ; and the crystal 
of tabular habit represented in fig. 6 is a combination of the 
basal pinacoid c {111}, prism m {3tX[, and rhombobedron t 
{ 1 10 ) . In these figures only six distinct forms (r, s, /, m, v, c) are 



represented, but more than 400 have bdfen recorded for calcite, 
whilst the combinations of them are almost endless. 

Depending on the habits of the crystals, certain trivial names 
have been used, such, for example, as dog-tooth-spar for the 
crystals of scalenohedral habit, so common in the Derbyshire 
lead mines and limestone caverns ; nail-head-spar for crystals 
terminated by the obtuse rhombobedron e, which are common 
in the lead mines of Alston Moor in Cumberland; slate-spar 
(German Schieferspath) for crystals of tabular habit, and some- 
times as thin as paper ; cannon-spar for crystals of prismatic 
habit terminated by the basal pinacoid c. 

Calcite is also remarkable for the variety and perfection of its 
twinned crystals. Twinned crystals, though not of infrequent 
occurrence, are, however, far less common than simple(untwinned) 
ctystals. No less than four well-defined twin-laws are to be 
distinguished : — 

i. Twin-plane c (iii).— Here there is rotation of one portion 
with respect to the otfter through 180® about the pnndpal 
(trigonal) axis, which is perpendicular to the plane c (xii)i « 
the same result may be obtained by reflection acrom tbit pkne. 
Fig. 7 shows a prismatic crystal (like fig. 4^ twinned in this 
manner, and fig. 8 represents a twinned^catoohedron v (sol 

il Twin-plane e (no).— -The principal axes of |he two 
portions are indined at an angle of 53^ 30!'. Repeated twiiimng 
on this plane is vegy common, and the twin-lamoUae (fig. 9) to 
which it gives rise are often to be observed in the grams otomte 
of crystaJUne limestones which have been subjected to preisuie. 
This lamellar twinning is of secondary €n%in ; it may bo readily 
produced arflfidally by pressure, ior example, by pre||tnfi 
kmie into the edge of i deavage rhombohedion. 


IV. 31 a 
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iii. Twin-plane r (loo).--Here the principal axes of the two 
portions arc nearly at rig^ht angles (89® 14'), and one of the 
directions of cleavage in both portions is parallel to the twin-plane. 
Fine crystals of prismatic habit twinned according to this law 
were formerly found in considerable numbers at Wheal Wrey in 
Cornwall, and of scalenohedral habit at Eyam in Derbyshire and 
Clcator Moor in Cumberland ; those from the last two localities 
are known as “butterdy twins” or “heart-shaped twins” 
(fig. 10), according to their shape. 

iv. Twin-plane / (iiI).-- The principal axes are here inclined 
at 55® 46'. This is the rarest twin-law of calcitc. 

Calcite when pure, as in the well-known Iceland-spar, is 
perfectly transparent and colourless. T^e lustre is vitreous. 
Owing to the presence of various impurities, the transparency 
and colour may vary considerably. Crystals are often nearly 
white or colourless, usually with a slight yellowish tinge. The 
yellowish colour is in most Cases due to the presence of iron, but 
in some cases it has been proved to be due to organic matter 
(such as apocrenic acid) derived from the humus overlying the 
rocks in which the crystals were formed. An opaque calcite of a 
grass-green colour, occurring as large cleavage ipasses in central 
India and known as hislopite, owes its colour to enclosed “ green- 
earth ” (glauconite and celadonite). A stalagmitic calcite of a 



Fig. 7. Fig. 8. Fig. 10. 


Figs. 7- 10.— Twinned Crystals of Calcite. j 

l^eautiful purple colour^ from Rcichelsdorf in Hesse, is coloured 
by cobalt. 

Optically, calcite is uniaxial with negative bi-ref ringencc. the 
index of refraction for the ordinary ray being greater than for the 
extraordinary ray ; for sodium-light the former is 1-6585 and the 
latter 1-4862. The difference, 01723, between these two indices 
gives a measure of the bi-refringence or double refraction. 

Although the double refraction of some other minerals is greater 
than that of calcite (g.g, for cinnabar it is 0-347, and for calomel 
0-683), ^1^*® phenomenon can be best demonstrated in calcite, 

since it is a mineral obtainable in large pieces of perfect trans- 
parency. Owing to the strong double refraction and the con- 
sequent wide separation of the two polarized rays of light 
traversing the crystal, an object viewed through a cleavage 
rhombohedron of Iceland-spar is seen double, hence the name 
doubly-refracting spar. Iceland-spar is extensively used in the 
construction of NicoTs prisms for polari.scopes, polarizing 
microscopes and saccharimctcrs, and of dichroscopes for testing 
the pleochroism of pern-stones. * 

Chemically, calcite has the same composition as the ortho- 
rhombic aragonite (9.V.), these minerals bang dimorphous forms 
of calcium oarHoimte. Well - crystaUizis! material, such as 
Iceland-spar, usually cgmtsts of perfectly pure calcium car- 
bemate^ut at other times the calcium may be isomor^ously 
replaced by siqaU amounts of magnesium, barium, strontium, 
manganese, lead. When the elemen^named are present 
in large amount We have the varieties dolomitic calcite, bari- 
calcite, strontianoealcitt, fcrrocaldte, manganocakite, zinco- 
cakite and plumbocaldte,< ieip^v^^^ 

Me^lumiclll!y enclosed impurities are also frequihntly present, 
and it is to these that tkh colour is often due. A remarkable 


case of eifclosed impurities is presented by the so-<:dled Fontaine- 
bleau timestone, which consists cryst^ of calcite of an acute 
rhombohedral formr(fig. 3) enclosing 50 to 60 % of quartz-sand. 
Similar crystals, but with the form of an acute hexagonal 
pyramid, and enclosing 64 % of sand, have recently been found 
in large quantity over a wide area in South Dakota', Nebraska 
and Wyonrung. The case of hislopite, which encloses up to 20 % 
of “ green earth,” has been noted above. 

In addition to the varieties of calcite noted above, some 
others, depending on the state of aggregation of the material, are 
distingubhed. A finely fibrous form is known as satin-spar 
(g.v.), a name also applied to fibrous gypsum : the most typical 
example of this is the snow-white material, often with a rosy 
tinge and a pronounced silky lustre, which occurs in veins in the 
Carboniferous shales of Alston Moor in Cumberland. Finely 
scaly varieties with a pearly lustre are known as argentine and 
aphrite (German Schaumspaih) ; soft, earthy and dull white 
varieties as agaric mineral, rock-milk, rock-mcal, &c. — these 
form a transition to marls, chalk, &c. Of the granular and 
compact forms numerous varieties are distinguished (see Lime- 
stone and Marble). In the form of stalactites calcite is of 
extremely common occurrence. Each stalactite usually consists 
of an aggregate of radially arranged crystalline individuals, 
though sometimes it may consist of a single individual with 
crystal faces developed at the free end. Onyx-marbles or 
Oriental alabaster (see Alabaster) and other stalagmitic de- 
posits also consist of calcite, and so do the allied deposits of 
travertine, calc-sinter or calc-tufa. 

The modes of occurrence of calcite are very varied. It is a 
common gangue mineral in metalliferous deposits, and in the 
form of crystals is often associated with ores of lead, iron, 
copper and silver. It is a common product of alteration in 
igneous rocks, and frequently occurs as well-develo}>ed crystals 
in association with zeolites lining the amygdaloidal cavities of 
basaltic and other rocks. Veins and cavities in limestones arc 
usually lined with crystals of calcite. The wide distribution, 
under various conditions, of crystallized calcite is readily ex- 
plained by the solubility of calcium carbonate in water contain- 
ing carbon dioxide, and the ease with which the material is again 
deposited in the crystallized state when the carbon dioxide is 
liberated by evaporation. On this also depends the formation 
of stalactites and calc-sinter. 

Ivocalities at which beautifully crystallized specimens of 
calcite are found are extremely numerous. For l^euuty of 
crystals and variety of forms the haematite mines of the Cleator 
Moor district in west Cumberland and the Furness district in 
north Lancashire arc unsurpassed. The lead mines of Alston in 
Cumberland and of Derbyshire, and the silver mines of Andreas- 
berg in the Harz and Guanajuato in Mexico have yielded many 
fine specimens. From the zinc mines of Joplin in Missouri 
enormous crystals of golden-yellow and amethystine colours 
have been recently obtained. At all the localities here mentioned 
the crystals occur with metalliferous ores. In Iceland the mode 
of occurrence is quite distinct, the mineral being here found in a 
cavity in basalt. 

The quany, which since the 17 th century has supplied the 
famous Iceland-spar, is in a cavity in basalt, the cavity itself 
i measuring 12 by 5 yds. in area and about 10 ft. in height. 
It is situated quite dose to the farm Helgustadir, about an 
hour’s ride from the trading station of Eskifjordur on Rcydar 
Fjbrdur, on the cast coast of Iceland. This cavity when first 
found was filled with pure crystallized masses and enormous 
crystals. ’ The crystals measure up to a yard across, and are 
rhombohedral or scalenohedral in habit ; their faces are usually 
dull and corroded or coated with stilbite. In recent years much 
of the material taken out has not been of sufficient transparency 
for optical purposes, and this, together ^th the very limited 
supply, has caused a considerable rise in price. .Only very 
occasionally has calcite from any locality other than Iceland 
been used for the construction of a NicoFs prism. (L. J. S.) , 

CALOIUM [symbol Ca, atomic weight 40*0 (o«> 16)], a metallic 
chemical element, so' named by Sir Dat^ from its 
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occurrence in chalk (Latin calx). It does not occur in 4Mture in 
the free state, but in combination it is widely and abundantly 
diffused. Thus the sulphate cdhstitutes the^iineials anhydrite, 
alabaster, gypsum, and selemte ; the carbonate occurs dissolved 
in most natural waters and as the minerals chalk, marble, calcite, 
aragonite ; also in the double carbonates such as dolomite, 
bromlite, barytocaicite ; the fluoride as fluorspar ; the duo- 
phosphate constitutes the mineral apatite ; while all the more 
important mineral silicates contain a proportion of this element. 

Extraction, — Calcium oxide or lime has been known from a 
very remote period, and was for a long time considered to be an 
elementar>' or undecomposable earth. This view was questioned 
in the i8th century, and in 1808 Sir Humphry Davy (Phil, 
Trans. y 1808, p. 303) was able to show that lime was a combina- 
tion of a metal and oxygen. His attempts at isolating this metal 
were not completely successful; in fact, metallic calcium re- 
mained a laboratory curiosity until the beginning of the 20th 
century. Davy, inspired by his successful isolation of the 
metals sodium and potassium by the electrolysis of their hydrates, 
attempted to decompose a mixture of lime and mercuric oxide 
by the electric current ; an amalgam of calcium was obtained, 
but the separation of the mercury^ was so difficult that ev^n 
Davy himself was not sure as to whether he had obtained pure 
met^lic calcium. Electrolysis of lime or calcium chloride in 
contact with mercury gave similar results. Bunsen (Ann., 
1854, 92, p. 248) was more successful when he electrolysed 
calcium chloride moistened with hydrochloric acid ; and A. 
Matthiesscn (Jour. Chem. Soc.y 1856, p. 28) obtained the metal 
by electrolysing a mixture of fused calcium and sodium chlorides. 
Henri Moissan obtained the metal of 99 % purity by electro- 
lysing calcium iodide at a low red heat, using a nickel cathode 
and a graphite anode ; he also showed that a more convenient 
process consisted in heating the iodide with an excess of sodium, 
forming an amalgam of the product, and removing the sodium 
by means of absolute alcohol (which has but little action on 
calcium), and the mercury by distillation. 

The electrolytic isolation of calcium has been carefully in- 
vestigated, and this is the method followed for the commercial 
production of the metal. In 1902 W. Borchers and L. Stockem 
(Zeii. fur Electrorhemie, 1902, p. 8757) obtained the metal of 90 % 
purity by electrolysing calcium chloride at a temperature of 
about 780% using an iron cathode, the anode being the graphite 
vessel in which the electrolysis was carried out. In the same 
year, 0 . Ruff and W. Plato (Ber. 1902, 35, p. 3612) employed a 
mixture o" calcium chloride (loo parts) and fluorspar (16-5 
parts), which was fused in a porcelain crucible and electrolysed 
with a carbon anode and an iron cathode. Neither of these 
pnxiesses admitted of commercial application, but by a modifica- 
tion of Ruff and Platons process, W. Ruthenau and C. Suter 
have made the metal commercially available. These chemists 
electrolyse either pure calcium chloride, or a mixture of this 
salt with fluorspar, in a graphite vessel which serves as the 
anode. The cathode consists of an iron rod which can be gradu- 
ally raised. On electrolysis a layer of metallic calcium is formed 
at the lower end of this rod on the surface of the electrolyte ; the 
rod is gradually raised, the thickness of the layer increases, and 
ultimately a rod of metallic calcium, forming, as it were, a con- 
tinuation of the iron cathode, is obtained, lliis is the form in 
which calcium is put on the market. 

An idea as to the advance made by this method is recorded in 
the variation in the price of calcium. At the beginning of 1904 it 
was quoted at 5s. per gram, £250 per kilogram or £110 per lb ; 
about a year later the price was reduced to 21s. per kilogram, 
or I2S. per kilogram in quantities of 100 kilograms. These 
quotations apply to Germany ; in the United Kingdom the price 
(1905) varied from 27s. to 30s. per kilogram (12s. to 13s. per lb). 

Properties.-— A teikly prepared surface of the metal closely 
resembles zinc in appearance, but on exposure to the air it rapidly 
tarnishes, becoming yellowish and ultimately grey or white in 
colour owing to the formationo! asurface layer of calcium hj^drate. 
A faint of acetylene may be perceived during the oxidation 
in moist air ; this is probably due to traces of calcium carbide. 


It is rapidly acted on by water, especially if means are taken to 
remove the layer of calcium hydrate fonned on the metal ; alcohol 
acts very slowly. In its chemical properties it closd^ resembles 
barium and strontium, and to some degree magnesium ; these 
four elements comprise the so-called metals of the “alkaline 
earths.** It combines directly with most elements, including 
nitrogen ; this can be taken advantage of in forming almost a 
perfect vacuum, the oxygen combining to form the oxide, CaO, 
and the nitrogen to form the nitride, Ca.N,. Several of its 
physical properties have been determined by K. Arndt (Ber., 
1904, 37 j P- 4733)* The metal as prepared by electrolysis 
generally contains traces of aluminium and silica. Its specific 
gravity is 154, and after remelting 1-56 ; after distillation it is 
1*52. It melts at about 800**, but sublimes at a lower temperature* 

Cofnpounds. -Cdlcium hydride, obtained by heating electrolytic 
calcium in a current of hydrogen, appears in commerce under the 
name hydrolite. Water decomposes it to give hydrogen free from 
ammonia and acetylene, i gram yielding about too ccs, of pas (Prats 
AymerieU, Abst, J.C.S., 1907, ii. p. 460). Calcium forms two oxides 

-the monoxide, CaO. and the dioxide, CaO-. The monoxide and 
its hydrate arc more familiarly known a.s fime [q.v.) and slaked- 
lime. The dioxide was obtained as the hydrate, Ca0j-8H,0, by 
1'. Th6nard (Attn. Chim. Phys., 1818. 8, p.’2i3), who precipitated 
lime-water with Iwdroccn peroxide. It is permanent when dry ; on 
heating to 130® C. it loses water and gives the anhydrous dioxide 
as an unstable, pale buff-coloured powder, very sparingly soluble In 
water. U is used as an antiseptic and oxidmug agent. 

Whereas calcium chloride, bromide, and iodide are deliquescent 
solids, the fluoride is practically insoluble in water ; this is a paral- 
lelism to the soluble silver fluoride, and the insoluble chloride, 
bromide and iodide. Calcium fluoride, CaF«, constitutes the mineral 
fluor-spar [q.v,), and is prepared artificially as an insoluble white 
powder by precipitating a smution of calcium chloride with a soluble 
fluoride. One part dissolves in 26,000 parts of water. Calcium 
chloride, CaCl,,, occurs in many natural waters, and as a by-product 
in the manufacture of carbonic acid (carbon dioxide), and potassium 
chlorate. Aqueous solutions deposit crystals containing 2, 4 or 
6 molecules of water. Anhydrous calcium chloride, prtmared by 
heating the hydrate to 200® (preferably in a current of nydrochloric 
acid gas, which prevents the formation of any oxychloride), is very 
liygroscopic, and is used as a desiccating agent. It fuses at 723 . 
It combines with pseous ammonia and form.s crystalline compounds 
with certain alcohols. The crystallized salt dissolves very readily 
in water with a considerable absorption of heat : hence its use in 
forming “ freezing mixtures." A temperature of -55® C. is obtained 
by mixing 10 parts of the hexahydrate with 7 parts of snow. A 
saturated solution of calcium chloride contains 325 parts of CaCL to 
joo of water at the boiling point (170*5®). Calcium iodide and bromide 
are white deliquescent solids and closely re^mble the chloride. 

Chloride of lime or " bleaching powder " is a calcium chlor- 
hypochlorite or an equimolccular mixture of the chloride and 
hypochlorite (see Alkali Manufacture and Bleaching). 

Calcium carbide, CaC^, a compound of great industrial importance 
as a source of acetylene, was first prepar^ by F. Wdhler. It is now 
manufactured by heating lime and carbon in the electric furnace (see 
Acetylene). Heated in chlorine or with bromine, it yields carbon 
and calcium chloride or bromide ; at a dull red heat it bums in 
oxyaen, forming calcium carbonate, and it becomes incandescent in 
sulphur vapour at 500®. forming calcium sulphide and carbon 
disulphide. Heated in the electnc furnace in a current of air, it 
yields calcium cyanamide (see Cyanamide). 

Calcium carbonate, CaCOj, is of exceptionally wide distribution in 
both the mineral and animal kingdoms. It constitutes the bulk of 
the chalk deposits and limestone rocks ; it forms over one-half of 
the mineral aolomite and the rock magnesium limestone ; it occurs 
also as the dimorphous minerals aragonite {q.v.) and calcite iq.v.). 
Tuff (q.v.) and travertine are calcareous deposits found in volcanic 
districts. Most natural waters contain It dissolved in carbonic 
acid ; this confers " temporary hardness " on the water. The 
dissipation of the dissolved carbon dioxide results in the formation 
of " fur " in kettles or boilers, and if the solution is falling, as from 
the roof of a cave, in the formation of stalactites and stalagmites. 
In the animal kingdom it occurs as both calcite and aragonite in the 
tests of the foranTmifera, echinoderms, brachiopoda. and monuica ; 
also in the skeletons of sponges and corals. Calfflum cai^xmate is 
obtained as a white precipitate, almost insoluble in water (i part 
requiring xo.ooo of water for solution). ^ mixing solutim of a 
carbonate and a calcium salt. Hot or dilute cold soIutkMn deposit 
minute orthorhombic crystals of aragonite, cold saturated or moder- 
ately strong solution#, hexagonal (rhombohedral) cr^fals of eilOtte. 
Ara^ite is the least stable form ; crystals have been fotmd altered 
to calcite. 

Calcium nitride, Ca-N,, is a greyish - yellow powder formed by 
heatins calciupn in sir or nitt^en; water decompoees it with 
evolurion of ammonia (see H. Moiisanf Compt. rend.y 127, p. 

Calcium nitrdte, Ca(lfO|)g* 4 H/:), is a highly ddi^esceltt Oatt, 
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crwtalliiing in monocUnic prisms, and occurring m v^ous 
w^n, as an efflorescence in limestone caverns, and m the neighDOur- 
hood oi decaying nitrogenous organic matter. Hence ite synonyms, 

“ wall-saltpetre^' and “ lime-saltpetre " ; from its disintegrating 
action on mortar, it is sometimes referred to as 
The anhydrous nitrate, obtained by heating the crystalli*^ salt, 
is very phosphorescent, and constitutes " Baldwin s phosphorus. 

A basic nitrite. Ca(N0,),-Ca(0H)-.8H,0, is obtamed by dissolving 
calcium hydroxide in a solution of the normal nitrate. 

Cakium phosphide. Ca,P„ is obtained as a reddirfi substance 
by passing phosphorus vapour over strongly heated lime. Water 
decomposes it with the evolution of spontaneoualv inflammable 
hydrogen phosphide ; hence its use as a marine signal fire ("Holmes 
lights "), (see L, Gattermaiin and W. Haussknccht, B^r., logo, 23, 
p. 1176, and H. Moissan, Compt. Bend.. 128, p. 787). 

Of the calcium orthophosphates, the normal s^t, Ca,(P04)a, is 
the most important. It is the principal inorganic constituent of 
Ixines, and hence of the " lione-ash *’ of commerce (see Phosphorus) ; 
it occurs with fluorides in the mineral apatite (q.v.) ; and the concre- 
tions known as coprolite'v (q.v.) largely consist of this salt. It also 
constitutes the mmerals ornithite, Ca|(P04)5,*‘iH30, osteolite and 
sombrerite. The mineral bnishite, CaHP04*2H20. which i.s iso- 
morphous with the acid arsenate pharm^olite. CaHAs04'2HaO, 

IS an acid phosphate, and assumes monocUnic forms. The normal 
salt may be obtained artificially, as a white gelatinous precipitete 
which shrinks greatly on drying, by mixing solutions of ^ium 
liydrogen phosphate, ammonia, and calcium chloride. Crystals 
may be obtained by heating di-calcium pyrophosphate, CaiPjO,, 
witn water under pressure. It Is insoluble in water ; slightly 
soluble in solutions of carbonic acid and common salt, and readily 
soluble in concentrated hydrocliloric and nitric acid. Of the acid 
orthophosphates, the mono-calcium salt, CaH4(P04)5,, may be 
obtained a.s crystalline scales, containing one molecule of water, by 
evaporating a solution of the normal salt in hydrochloric or nitric 
aciu. It dissolves readily in water, the solution having an acid 
reaction. The artificial manure known as “ superphosphate of lime " 
consists of this salt and calcium sulphate, and is oDtained by treating 
ground bones, coprolites, &c., with sulphuric acid. The di-calcium 
salt, Ca,H»(P04)a. occurs in a concretionary form in the ureters and 
cloaca of tne sturgeon, and also in guano. It is obtained as rhombic 
plates by mixing dilute solutions of calcium ciiloride and sodium 
phosphate, and passing carixm dioxide into the liquid. Othci 
phosphates are also known. 

Calcium monosulphide, CaS, a white amorphous powder, sparingly 
soluble in water, Is formed by heating the sulphate with charcoal, or 
by heating lime in a current of sulphuretted hydrogen. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy from the phosphorescence which it exhibits when 
heated, or after exiiosure to the sun’s rays ; hence its synonym 
Canton's phosphorus.” after John Canton (1718-1772), an English 
natural phuosopher. The sulphydrate or hydrosulphidc, Ca(SH)„ 
is obtained as colourless, prismatic crystals of the composition 
Ca(SH)9*fiH*0, by passing sulphuretted hydrogen into milk of lime. 
The strong aqueous solutron di^sits colourless, four-sid(‘d prisms of 
the hydroxy- hydrosulphidc, Ua(OH)(SH), The disulphide. CaS,. 
and pentasulphide, CaS^. are formed when milk of lime is Ix^iled 
with flowers of sulphur. These sulphides form the basis of Balmain's 
luminous paint. An oxysulphide, 2CaS*CaO, is sometimes present 
in ” soda - waste," and orange - coloured, acicular crystals of 
4CaS*CaS04'18Hg0 occasionally settle out on the long standing of 
oxidised ” soda- or alkali-waste " (see Alkai.i Manufacture). 

Calcium sulphite, CaSOg, a white substance, soluble in water, is 
prepared by passing sulphur dioxide into milk of lime. This solution 
with excess of sulphur dioxide yields the " bisulphite of lime " of 
commerce, which is used in the ” chemical " manufacture of wood- 
pu^ for paper making. 

CeUcium sulphate, CaSO^. constitutes the minerals anhydrite (^.v.), 
and, in the hydrated form, selenite, gypsum (q.v.), alabaster (q.v.), 
and also the adhesive plaster of Paris (see Cement), It occurs 
dissolved in most natural waters, which it renders ” permanently 
hard." It is obtamed as a white crystalline precipitate, sparingly 
soluble in water (100 parts of water dissolve 24 of tne salt at 13” C.), 
by mixi^ solutions of a sulphate and a calcium salt ; it is more 
soluble in solutions of common salt and hydrochloric acid, and 
especially of sodium thiosulphate. « 

Calcium silicaUs are exceptionally abundant in the mineral 
kingdom, Calcium metasUicate, CaSiO|, occurs in nature as mono- 
cliiw crystals known as tabular spar or woUastonite ; it may be 
prepared artificial^ from solutions of calcium chloride and sodium 


238.) Acid calcium silicates are represented in the mineral kingdom 
by gyrolite* a fime zeolite, sometimes regarded 

as an altered form of ap^ihylltte (q.v.), which is Sbdf an acid calcium 
silicate containing an alkaline fluoride, by bkenite, H,Ca(Si0g)|,<H90. 
and by xonalite 4 t^iOv*Hp. Calcium silicate is alto present m the 
minerals : olivine, pyroxenes, amphiboles, cpidote, fel^mrs, zeolites, 
scapolilea • 

DsIsfilmN and Estimation ^ — Most calcium* compounds, especially 
when moistened with hydrochloric acid, impart an orange-reo colour 


to a Bunsen flame, which when viewed through green t 
to be finch-green ; this distinguishes it in the presence of strontium, 
whose crimson colors^on is apt tci mask the orange -red calcium 
flame (when viewed through green g&ss the stroptium flame appears 
to be a very faint yellow). In the spectrosco]^ calcium exhibits two 
intense lines— an orange line (a), (X 6x63), a green line (P), (\ 4229). 
and a fainter indigo line. Calcium is not precipitated by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but falls as the carbonate when an alkaline carbonate is 
added to a solution. Sulphuric acid gives a white precipitate of 
calcium sulphate with strong solutions ; ammonium oxalate gives 
calcium ox^ate, practically insoluble in water and dilute acetic acid, 
but readily soluble in nitric or hydrochloric acid. Calcium is gener- 
ally estimated by precipitation as oxalate which, after drying, is 
heated and weighed as carbonate or oxide, according to the degree 
and duration of the heating. 

CALCULATING MACHINES. Instruments for the mechanical 
performance of numerical calculations, have in modem times 
come into ever-increasing use, not merely for dealing with large 
masses of figures in bames, insurance offices, &c., but also, as 
cash registers, for use on the counters of retail shops. They may 
be classified as follows :—{i.) Addition machines; the first 
invented by Blaise Pascal (1642). (ii.) Addition machines 
modffied to facilitate multiplication ; the first by G. W. Leibnitz 
(1671). (iii.) True multiplication machines ; L6on Bolins (1888), 
Steiger (1894). (iv.) Difference machines ; Johann Helf rich von 
Muller (1786)^ Charles Babbage (1822). (v.) Analytical machines ; 
Babbage (1834). The number of distinct machines of the first 
three kinds is remarkable and is being constantly added to, old 
machines being improved and new ones invented ; Professor R. 
Mehmke has counted over eighty distinct machines of this type. 
The fullest published account of the subject is given by Mehmke 
in the Encyclopddie der mathematisehen Wissenschaften, article 
“ Numerisches Rechnen/’ voL i,, Heft 6 (1901). It contains 
historical notes and full references. Walther von Dyck's 
Catalogue also contains descriptions of 
various machines. We shall confine our 
selves to explaining the principles of some 
leading types, without giving an exact 
description of any particular one. 

Practically all calculating machines con- 
tain a “ counting work,” a series of “ figure 
disks consisting in the original form of 
horizontal circular disks (fig. i), on which 
the figures o, i, 2, to 9 are marked. Each 
disk can turn about its vertical axis, and is covered by a 
fixed plate with a hole or window ” in it through which 
one figure can be seen. On turning the disk through one- 
tenth of a revolution this figure will be changed into the next 
higher or lower. Such turning may be called a “ step,” positive 
if the next higher and negative if the next lower figure 
appears. Each positive step therefore adds one unit 
to the figure under the window, while two steps add 
two, and so on. If a series, say six, of such figure disks be placed 
side by side, their windows lying in a row, then any number of 
six places can be made to appear, for instance 000373. In order 
to add 6425 to this number, me disks, counting from right to left, 
have to be turned 5, 2, 4 and 6 steps respectively. If this is done 
the sum, 006798 will appear. In case the sum of the two figures 
at any disk is greater than 9, if for instance the last figure to be 
added is 8 instead of 5, the sum for this disk is ii and the 1 only 
will appear. Hence an arrangement for “ carrying ” has to be 
introduced. This may be done as follows. The axis of a figure 
disk contains a wheel with ten teeth. Each figure disk has, 
besides, one long tooth which when its o passes the window turns 
the next wheel to the left, one tooth forward, and hence the figure 
disk one step. The actual mechanism is not quite so simple, 
because the long teeth as described would gear also into the 
wheel to the right, and besides would interfere with each other. 
They must therefore be replaced by a somewhat more com- 
plicated arrangement, which has been done in various ways not 
necessary to ascribe more fully. On the way in which this is 
done, however, depends to a great extent the durability and 
trustworthiness of any arithmometer; in fact, it is often its 
weakest point If to the series of ^re disks arraiwements are 
added for turning each disk through a re(|tiired number of steps. 
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we have an addition machine, essentially of Pascal’s type. In it 
each disk had to be turned ^ hand. This operation has been 
simplified in various ways oy mechanicfi means. For pure 
addition machines key-boards ^ve been added, say for each disk 
nine keys marked i to 9. On pressing the key marked 6 the disk | 
turns six steps and so on. These have l^n introduced 1 ^ i 
Stettner (1882), Max Mayer (1887), and in the comptometer by 
Dorr Z. Felt of Chi^o. In the comptograph by Felt and also 
in “ Burrough’s Registering Accountant ” the result is printed. 

These machines can be used for multiplication, as repeated 
addition, but the process is laborious, depending for rapid execu- 
tion essentially on the skill of the operator.* To adapt 
an addition machine, as described, to rapid multipli- 
macbim cation the turnings of the separate figure disks are 
replaced by one motion, commonly the turning of a 
handle. As, however, the different disks have to be turned 
through different steps, a contrivance has to be inserted which 
can be “ set ” in such a way that by one turn of the handle each 
disk is moved through a number of steps equal to the number of 
units which is to be added on that disk. This may be done by 
making each of the figure disks receive on its axis a ten-toothed 
wheel, called hereafter the A-wheel, which is acted on either 
directly or indirectly by another wheel (called the B-wheel) in 
which the number of teeth can be varied from o to 9. This 
variation of the teeth has been effected in different ways. 
Theoretically the simplest seems to be to have on the B-wheel 
nine teeth which can be drawn back into the body of the wheel, 
so that at will any number from o to 9 can be made to project. 
This idea, previously mentioned by Leibnitz, has been realized 
by Bohdner in the Brunsviga.” Another way, also due to 
Leibnitz, consists in inserting between the axis of the handle bar 
and the A-wheel a “ stepped ” cylinder. This may be considered 
as being made up of ten wheels large enough to contain about 
twenty teeth each ; but most of these teeth are cut away so that 
these wheels retain in succession 9, 8, . . . r, o teeth. If these are 
made as one piece they form a cylinder with teeth of lengths 
from 9, 8 . . . times the length of a tooth on a single wheel. 

In the diagrammatic vertical section of such a machine (Eg. 2) 
FF is a figure disk with a conical wheel A on its axis. In the covering 
^ate HK is the window W. A stepped cylinder is shown at B. 
The axis Z, which runs along the whole machine, is turned by a 
handle, and itself turns the cylinder B by aid of conical wheels. 
Above this cylinder lies an axis ££ with square section along which 
a wheel D can be moved. The same axis carries at E" a pair of conical 
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wheels C and C. which can also slide on the axis sa.that either can 
be made to drive the A-wheel. The covering plate MK has a slot 
above the axis EE allowing a rod LL" to be moved by aid of a 
button L. carrying the whed D with it. Along the slot is a scale of 
numbers o i 3 . . . 9 corresponding with the number of teeth on 
the cylinder B, with which the wheel D will gear in any given position. 
A series of such slots is shown in the top middle part of Steiger’s 
machine (fig. 3). Let now the handle driving the axis Z be turned 
once round, the button being set to 4. Then four teeth of the B- 
wbeel will turn D and 'with it the A-wheel, and consequentiy the 
figure disk will be moved four steps. These steps will be positive or 
forward if the wheel C gears in A, and consequently four will be 
added to the fimire showing at the window W. But if the wheels CC' 
are moved to Ae right, C' will gear with A moving backwards, with 

* For a fuller description of the manner in which a mere addition 
tnachine can be used for multiplication and division, and even for the 
eictxaction of square roots, see an article by C. V. Boys in N^r$, 

nth July 1901. 
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the result that four is subtracted at tiie window. This motion of all 
the wheels C is done simultaneously by the push of a lever which 
appears at the top plate of the machine, i» two positions being 
marked “ addition *’ and ** subtraction.’' The B-whi^ are m fixed 
t>ositions below the plate MK, Level with this, but separate, is the 
plate KH with tile window. On it the figure disks are mounted. 

This plate is hinged at the back at H and can be lifted up, tiiereby 
throwing the A-wheels out of gear. Whan thus raised the figure disks 
can be set to any figures ; at the same time it can slide to and fto 
so that an A-wheel can be put in gear with any C-wheel forming 
with it one “ element” The number of these varies with the si*e 
of the machine. Suppose there are six B-wheels and twelve figure 
disks. Let these be all set to sero with the exception of the last 
four to the right, these showing 1432. and let those be placed 
opposite the last B-wheels to the right. If now thc^ buttons belonging 
to the latter be set to 3 3 5 6, then on turning the B-whecIs all once 
round the latter figures will be added to the former, thus showing 
4 6 8 8 at the windows. By aid of the axis Z, this turning of the 
B-wheels is performed simultaneously by the movement of one 
handle. We have thus an addition machine. If it be required to 
multiply a number, say 735, by any number up to six figures, say 
357* buttons are set to the figures 733, the windows all showing 
zero. The handle is then turned. 725 appears at the windows, ana 
successive turns add this number to the first. Hence seven turns 
show the product seven times 725. Now the plate with the A-wheels 
is lifted and moved one step to the right, then lowered and the 
handle turned five times, thus adding fifty time.s 725 to the product 
obtained. Finally, by moving the plate again, and turning the 
handle three times, the required pro<luct is obtained. If the machine 
has six B-wheels and twelve disks the product of two six-figure 
numl^rs can be obtained. Division is performed by repeated sub- 
traction. The lever regulating the C-wheel is set to subtraction, 
producing negative steps at the disks. The dividend is set up at the 
windows and the divisor at the buttons. Each turn of the handle 
subtracts the divisor once. To count the number of turns of the 
handle a second set of windows is arranged with number disks 
below. These have no carrying arrangement, but one is turned one 
step for each turn of the handle. The machine described is essentially 
that of Thomas of Colmar, which was the first that came into practical 
use. Of earlier machines those of Ltubnit*, Miiller (1782), and Hahn 
(1B09) deserve to be mentioned (sec Dyck. CtUalogtu), Thomas’s 
machine has had many imitations, both in England and on the 
i Continent, with more or less important alterations. Joseph 
I £dmond.son of Halifax has given it a circular form, which has many 
1 advantages. 

1 The accuracy and durability of any machine depend to a great 
extent on the manner in which the carrying mechanism is con- 
structed. Besides, no wheel must be capable of moving in any other 
way than that required ; hence every part must be locked and b* 
released only when required to move. Further, any disk must carry 
to the next only after the carrying to itself has been completed. 
It all wen* to carry at the same time a considerable force would be 
required to turn the handle, and serious stfains would be introduced. 
It Ls for this reason that the B-wheels or cylinders have the greater 
part of the circumference free from teeth. Again, the carrying acta 
generally as in the machine described, in one sense only, and this 
involves that the handle be turned always in the same direction. 
Subtraction therefore cannot be done by turning it in the opposite 
way, hence the two wheels C and C/ are introduced. These are 
moved all at once by one lever acting on a bar shown at R in section 

(ft?, 

In the Brunsviga, the figure disks are all mounted on a common 
horisontaJ axis, the figures being placed on the rim. On the side of 
each disk and rigidly connected with it lies its A-wheel with which 
It can turn independent of the others. The B-wheels. all fixed on 
another horizonUl axis, gear directly on the A-wheels. By an 
ingenious contrivance the teeth are m^e to appear from out of the 
rim to any desired number. The carrying mechanism, too, is 
different, and so arranged that the handle can be turned either way, 
no special setting being required for subtraction or division. It is 
extremely handy, taking up much loss room than the others. Pro- 
fessor Eduard Selling of Wiirsburg has invented an altogether 
different machine, which has been made by Max Ott, of Munich. 
The B-wheels are replaced by lasy-tongs. To the jointa of these 
the ends of racks are pinned ; and as they are stretched out the racks 
are moved forward o to 9 steps, according to the joints they are 
pinned to. The racks gear directly in the A«wh«els, and the figures 
are ^aced on cylinders as in the Brunsviga. TSe carrying is done 
continuously by a train of epicycloidal wheels. The working is 
thus rendered very smooth, without the* jerks which th^irdinary 
carrying tooth produces ; but the arrangement has the disftvantage 
that the retnlting figures do not appear in a straight line, a figure 
f<dkywed x ^ ^ instance, being already caioiad half a step 
forward. This is not a serious matter in the hands of a matiie- 
matician or an operator using the machine conatantiy, but it is 
serfous for casual work. Anyhow, it has prevented tlie m achitif 
from being a commercial success, and it it not any longer made. 
For ease andHpidity of working it eorpasses all otisem. Stooe the 
laay-toDgs allow of an*extension equivalent to five turnings of the 
handle, if the multiplier is 5 or under, one push forward «4l da tiii» 
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■ame as five (or law) turns of the handle, and more than two pushes i is perfornftd as in the Thomas, The advantage of this machine over 
are never required. ! Thomas in saving time is obvioua Multiplying by 817 requires 

The Suiif’EgU machine is a multiplication machine, of which : in the Thomas 16 tutns of the haiWle, but in the St^er-EgU only 
fig. 3 gives a picture as it appears to the manipulator. The lower 3 turns, with 3 settings of the lever H. If t^ lever H is set to x we 
part of the figure contains, under the covering plate, a ! have a simple addition machine like the Thomas or the Brunsviga. 
carriage with two rows of windows for the fignres marked i The inventors state that the product of two S-figure numbers can be 
gilcMtln ^ and eg. On pressing down the button W the carriage j got in 6-7 seconds, the quotient of a 6-figure number by one of 3 
maoamu* ^ moved to right or left. Under each window is a ! figures in the same time, while the square root to 5 places of a 9-figure 
figure disk, as in the Thomas machine. The upper part has three I number requires 18 seconds. 

Machines of far greater powers than 
the arithmometers mentioned have been 
invented by Babbage and by Scheutz. A 
description is impossible without elabor- 
ate cirawings. The following account 
will afford some idea of the working of 
Babbage’s difference machine. Imagine 
a number of striking clocks placed m a 
row, each with only an hour hand, and 
with only the striking apparatus retained. 
Let the hand of the first clock be turned. 
As it comes opposite a nnmlier on the 
dial the clpck strikes that number of 
times. Let this clock be coi.nected with 
the second in such a manner that by 
each stroke of the first the hand of the 
second is moved from one number to the 
next, but can only strike when the first 
comes to rest. If the second hand stands 
at 5 and the first strikes 3, then when 
this is done the second will strike 8 ; the 
second wW act similarly on the third, 
and so on. Let there be four such c]ock.s 
with hands set to the numlicrs 6, 6, i, o 
sections. The one to the right contains the handle K for working I respectively. Now set the third clock striking 1, this sets the hand 
the machine, and a button tJ for setting the machine for addition, of the fourth clock to 1 ; strike the second (6), this puts the third 
multiplication, division, or subtraction. In the middle section a to 7 and the fourth to 8, Next strike the first (6) ; this moves the 
numMrof parallel slots are seen, with indices which can each be set to other hands to 12, 19, 27 respectively, and now repeat the striking 
one of the numbers o to 9. Below each slot, and parallel to it, lies of the first. The hand of the fourth clock will then give in succes- 
a shaft of square section on which a toothed wheel, the A-wheel, sion the numbers 1, 8, 27, 64, dx., being the cubes of the natural 
slides to ana fro with the index in the slot. Below these wheels i numbers. The numbers thus obtained on the last dial will have 
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again lie 9 toothed racks at right angles to the slots. By setting 
the index m any slot the wheel below it comes into gear with one ot 
these racks. On moving the rack, the wheels turn their shafts and 
the figure disks gg opposite to them. The dimensions are snch that 
a motion of a rack througli 1 cm. turns the figure disk through one 
“ step " or adds i to the figure under the window. The racks are 
moved by an arrangement contained in the section to the left of the 
slots. There is a vertical plate called the multiplication table block, 
or more shortly, the block. From it project rows of horizontal rods 
of lengths varying from o to 9 centimetres. If one of these rows is 
brought opposite the row of racks and then pushed forward to the 
right through 9 cm., each rack will move and add to its figure disk 
a number of units equal to the numlier of centimetres of the rod 
which operates on it. The block has a square face divided into a 
hundred squares. I/x>king at its face from the right — i.e. from the 
side where the racks lie —suppose the horizontal rows of these squares 
numbered from o to 9, beginning at the top, and the columns num- 
bered similarly, the o being to the right ; then the multiplication 
table for numbers o to 9 can be placed on these squares. The row 7 
will therefore contain the numbers 63, 56, . . . 7, o. Instead of 
these numbers, each square receives two “ rods ” perpendicular to 
the plate, which may be called the units-rod and the tens-rod. 
Instmd of the number 63 wo have thus a tens-rod 6 cm. and a units- 
rod 3 cm. long. By aid of a lever H the block can be raised or 
lowered so that any row of the block comes to the level of the racks, 
the \mits.rodi being opposite the ends of the rocks. 

The action of the machine will be understood by considering 1 
an example. Let it bo required to form the product 7 times 385. | 
The indices of three consecutive slots aa* set to the numbers 3, 8, 5 : 
respectively. Let the windows gg opposite these slots be called 
a, 0, c. Then to the figures shown at these windows we have to odd • 
91 . 36, 35 respectively. This is the same thing as adding first the 
numner 163, formed by the units of each place, and next 2530 
corresponding to the tens ; or again, as adding first 165, and t^n 1 
movixkg the carriage one step to the right, and adding 253. The ! 
first is done by moving the olock with the units-rod» c^yposite the 
racks forward. The racks are then put out of gear, and together 
with the block bifiught back to their normat position ; the block is 
moved sideways to bring the tens-rods opposite the racks, and again 
moved fprwam, adding *the tens, the carriage having also been 
moved ftrward as required. This complicated movement, together 
with the necessary carrying, is actually performed by one turn of the 
handle. During the first quarter-turn me bloc|| moves forward, the 
units*roda coining into operation. During the second quaiter-tum 
the carriage is put out of gear, and one step to the right 

while the necessary carrying is performed ; at the same time the 
block and the racks are moved back, and the block is shifted so as 
to bring the tens-rods opposite the racks. During* the next two 
quarter-turns tlie process is repeated, the Mdck ultimately returning 
to its original position. Multiplication by a number with more places 


the differences given by those shown in succession on the dial 
before it, their difierences by the next, and so on till wc come to 
the constant difierence on the first dial. A function 

gives, on increasing x always by unity, a set of values for which 
the fourth difference is constant. We can, by an arrangement like 
the above, with five clocks calculate y for 2, 3, . . . to any 
extent. This is the principle of Babbage's difference machine. The 
clock dials have to be replaced by a series of dials as in the arith- 
mometers described, and an arrangement has to be made to drive 
the whole by turning one handle by hand or some other power. 
Imagine further that with the last clock is connected a kind of type- 
writer which prints the number, or, better, impresses the numW 
in a soft substance from which a stereotype casting can be taken, 
and we have a machine which, w'hen once set for a given formula 
like the above, will automatically print, or prepare stereotype 
plates for the printing of, tables of the function without any copying 
or typesetting, thus excluding all possibility of errors. Ot this 
" Difference engine," as Babbage called it, a part was finished in 
I 1834, the government having contributed £17,000 towards the cost. 

I This great expense was chiefly due to the want of proper machine 
tools. 

Meanwhile Babbage had conceived the idea of a much more 
powerful machine, the “ analytical engine." intended to perform 
any series of possible arithmetical operations. Each of thejae was 
to be communicated to the machine bv aid of cards with holes 
punched in them into which levers could drop. It was long taken 
for grafted that Babbage left complete plans ; the committee of 
the British A.ssociation appointed to consider this question came, 
however, to the conclusion {Brit. Assoc, Report, 1878, pp, 92-102) 
that no detailed working drawings existed at all ; that the drawings 
left were only diapammatic and not nearly sufficient to put into the 
hands of a draughtsman for making worlang plans ; and '* that in 
the present state of the design it is not more than a theoretical 
possioility." A full account m the work done by Babbage in con- 
nexion with calculating machines, and much else published by 
others in connexion therewith, is contained in a work published by 
his son, General Babbage. 

Slide rules are instruments for performing logarithmic calcula- 
tions mechanically, and are extensively qsed, especially where 
j only rough approximations are required. They are 
almost as old as logarithms themselves. Edmund 
I Gunter drew a “ logarithmic line " on his “ Scales ” 

I as follows (fig. 4) a line AB lengths are set off to scale to 
I represent the common logaririims of ^ numbers x 2 3 ... 10, 

! and the points thus’obtained are mariced with these numbers. 
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As log I n o> the beginning A has the number i and B thh number 
10, hence the unit of length is AB, as log xo » i. The same divi- 
sion is repeated from B to C The distance 1,2 thus repre- 
sents log 2, 1,3 gives tog 3, the distance between 4 and 5 gives 
5 *” 4 *= % and so for others. In order to multiply two 

numbers, say 2 and 3, we have log 2 x 3 « log 2 -h log 3. Hence, 
setting off ^e distance 1,2 from 3 forward by the aid of a pair 


beperformed. It is then ccmvenient to mdke tiie icalei dreular. 
A number of rings or disks are mounted side by side on a cylinder, 
each having on its rim a log^ecale. 

The “(^endar Cable Calculator,” invented by Ha^d 
Hastings and manufactured by Robert W. Paul, is of this kind. 
In it a numbo: of disks are mounted on a common shaft, on 
which each turns freely unless a button is pressed down whereby 
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of compasses will ^ive the distance log 2 -I- log 3, and will bring 
us to 6 as the required product. Again, if it is required to find 
J of 7, set off the distance between 4 and 5 from 7 backwards, 
and the required number will be obtained. In the actual scales 
the spaces between the numbers are subdivided into 10 or even 
more parts, so that from two to three figures may be read. The 
numbers 2, 3 . . . in the interval BC give the logarithms of 
10 times the same numbers in the interval AB ; hence, if the 2 I 
in the latter means 2 or *2, then the 2 in the former means 20 or 2. 

Soon after Gunter’s publication (1620) of these “ logarithmic 
lines,” Edmund Wingate (1672) constructed the slide rule by 
repeating the logarithmic scale on a tongue or slide,” which 
could be moved along the first scale, thus avoiding the use of a 
pair of compasses. A clear idea of this device can be formed if 
the scale in fig. 4 be copied on the edge of a strip of paper placed 
against the line A C. If this is now moved to the right till its i 
comes opposite the 2 on the first scale, then the 3 of the second 
will be opposite 6 on the top scale, this being the product of 2 and i 
3 ; and in this position every number on the top scale will be 
twice that on the lower. For every position of the lower scale 
the ratio of the numbers on the two scales which coincide will 
be the same. Therefore multiplications, divisions, and simple 
proportions can be solved at once. 

Dr John Perry added log log scales to the ordinary slide rule 
in order to facilitate the calculation of a* or according to the 
formula log log(r® = log loga-l-logae. These rules are manufac- 
tured by A. G. Thornton of Manchester. 

Many different forms of slide rules are now on the market. 
The handiest for general use is the Gravet rule made by Tavernier- 
Gravet in Paris, according to instructions of the mathematician 
V, M. A. Mannheim of the ficole Polytechnique in Paris. It 
contains at the back of the slide scales for the logarithms of 
sines and tangents so arranged that they can be worked with 
the scale on the front. An improved form is now made by 
Davis and Son of Derby, who engrave the scales on white 
celluloid instead of on box-wood, thus greatly facilitating the 
readings. These scales have the distance from one to ten about 
twice that in fig. 4. Tavemier-Gravet makes them of that size 
and longer, even | metre long. But they then become somewhat 
unwieldy, though they allow of reading to more figures. To ; 
get a handy long scale Professor G. Fuller has constructed a I 
spiral slide rule drawn on a cylinder, which admits of reading 
to three and four figures. The handiest of all is^ perhaps the 
“Calculating Circle” by Boucher, made in the form of a watch. 
For various purposes special adaptations of the slide rules are 
met with— for instance, in various exposure meters for photo- 
graphic purposes. General Strach^ introduced slide rules 
into the Meteorological Office for performing special calculations. 
At some blast furnaces a slide rule has been used for determining 
the amount of c^e and flux required for any weight of ore. 
Near the balance a large logarithmic scale is fixed with a slide 
which has three indicA only. A load of ore is put on the scales, 
and the first index of the slide is put to the number giving the 
wckht, when ^ second and third point to the weights of coke 
and flux re(|aured« 

By pl^W^g a number of slides side by side, drawn if need be 
to different scales of leng^, more complicated calculations may 


the disk is clamped to the shaft. Another disk is fixed to the 
shaft. In front of the disks lies a fixed zero line. Let all diodes 
be set to zero and the shaft be turned, with the first disk clamped, 
till a desired number appears on the zero line ; let then the first 
disk be released and the second clamped and so on ; then tiie 
fixed disk will add up all the turnings and thus give the product 
of the numbers shown on the several disks. If the division on 
the disks is drawn to different scales, more or less complicated 
calculations may be rapidly performed. Thus if for some purpose 
the value of say oM Jc is required for many different values of 
a, b, r, three movable disks would be needed with divisions drawn 
to scales of lengths in the proportion 1:3:}. The instrument 
now on sale contains six movable disks. 

Continuous Calculating Machines or /nfegrotorj.— In order 
to measure the length of a curve, such as the road on a map, a 
wheel is rolled along it. For one revolution of the 
wheel the path described by its point of contact is Silim 
equal to the circumference of the wheel. Thus, if 
a cyclist counts the number of revolutions of his front wheel 
he can calculate the distance ridden by multiplying that number 
by the circumference of the wheel. An ordinary cyclometer is 
nothing but an arrangement for counting these revolutions, 
but it is graduated in such a manner that it gives at once the 
distance in miles. On the same principle depend a number of 
instruments which, under various fancy names, serve to measure 
the length of any curve ; they are in the shape of a small meter 
chiefly for the use of cyclists. They all have a small wheel which 
is rolled along the curve to be measured, and this sets a hand 
in motion which gives the reading on a dial. Their accuracy 
is not very great, wcause it is difficult to place the wheel so on 
the paper that the point of conUct lies exactly over a given point ; 

beginning and end of the readings are therefore badly defined. 
Besides, it is not easy to guide the wheel along the curve to whidi 
it should always lie tangentially. To obviate this defect more 
complicated curvometers or kartometers have been devised. 
The handiest seems to be that of G. Coradi. He uses two wheels ; 
the tracing-point, halfway between them, is guided along the 
curve, the line joining the wheels being kept normal to the curve. 
This is pretty easily done by eye ; a constant deviation of 8® 
from this direction produces an error of only 1 %. The sum 
of the two readings gives the length. £. Fleischhauer uses three, 
five or more wheels arranged symmetrically round a tracer 
whose point is guided along the curve \ the planes of the wheds 
all pass through the tracer, and the wheels can only turn in one 
direction. The sum of*the readings of all the wheels gives 
approximately the length of the curve, the appro»mation 
increasing with tiie number of the wheels used. It is s^ted 
that with three wheels practically usefd results1»in be obtained, 
although in this case the error, if the inftrument is consistently 
handled so as always to produce the greatest inaceuraiy, may 
be as much as 5 %. 

Plammeters are iMtruments for the determination by mechiaxii- 
cal means of the area of any figure. A pointer, generally called the 
“ tracer,” is guided round the boundaty of the figure, 
and then the yea is read off on the recording apparatus 
of the instrument. TJie simplest and most useful is • 
Amsler’s (fig. 5). It consists of two bars of metal OQ and QT, 
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vrhkh arc hinged together at Q. At 0 is a nMdle-pomt which is 
driven into the drawing-board, and at T is the tracer. As 
this is auided round the boundary of the ngure ^ 

® W mounted on QT rolls 

0 w / on the paper, and the 

turning of this wheel 
measures, to some known 
scale, the area. We shall 
give the theory of this 
instrument fully in an 
elementary manner b>" 
aid of geometry. The 
theory of other plani- 
meters can then be easily 

5' understood. 

Cxjnsider the rod gX witli the wheel W. without the arm OQ. 
Let it be placed with the wheel on the paper, and now moved per- 
pendicular to itself from AC to BD (fig. 6). The rod sweeps over, or 
generates, the area of the rectangle 
ACDB-i^, where I denotes the length j 
of the r^ and p the distance AB 
through which it ha.H been moved. 

This distance, as measured by the 
rolling of the wheel, which acts as a 
curvometer, will be called the “ roll *’ 
of the wheel and be denoted by w. 

In this case p^uj, and the area P is 
given by Pssci//. Let the circumfer- 4 
ence of the wheel l>e divided into say 

a hundred equal parts u ; then w ■ i.ur 

registers the number of u's rolled over, and w ^crefore gives the 
number of areas lu contained in the rectangle. By suitably select- 
ing the radius of the wheel and the length /. this area /m may be 
any convenient unit, say a square inch or square centimetre, tly 
changing I the unit will be changed. , . , , /a 

Again, suppose the rod to turn (fig. 7) end g, then 

T wul describe an arc of a circle, and the rod will generate an area 
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JPd, where 6 


Fig. 7. 


8 ). 


is the angle 

QB through which the rod 
has turned. The wheel will 
roll over an arc c0, where c 
is the distance of the wheel 
from Q. The " roll ” is now 
w-c0\ hence the area gen- 
erated is 

P=i^re. 

and is again determined 
by w. 

Next let the rod be moved 
parallel to itself, but in a 
direction not perpendicular 


The are* generated is or. expressing p in terms of w. 

tw+ HP - lc)e. For a finite motion we get the area equal to the sum 
of the areas generated dqring 
the different steps. But the 
wheel will contmue rolling, 
and give the whole roll as 
the sum of the rolls for the 
successive steps. Let then 
w denote the whole roll (in 
fig. 10). and let a denote the 
sum of all the small turnings 
$ l then the area is 

P=/iw+(§r‘*-/r)o. (1) 

Here a is the angle which the 
last position of the rod makes 
with the first. In allapplica- 

tions of the planimeter the rod is brought bwk to its onginal 
position. Then the angle a is either zero, or it is 2ir if the rod 
has been once turned quite 
round. 

Hence in the first case we 
have 

P=;b» . (2tt) 

and w gives the area as in 
ca.se of a rectangle. 

In the otiier case 

pj:=/te+/C . (26) 
where C= ( J/ - f)2ir, if the rod 
has once turned round. The 
number C will Ik* seen to be 
always the same, as it de- 
pends only on the dimen- 
sions of the instrument. 

Hence now again the area is 
determined by te if C is known. 

Thus it is seen that the area generated by the motion of the rnO 
ran bc measured by the roll of the wheel ; it remains to sho^^ how 
any given area can be generated by the rod. Let the rod move in 
any manner but return to 
Us original position. Q 
and T then describe closed 
curves. Such motion may 
be called cyclical. Here 
the theorem holds : — If a 
rod QT performs a cyclical 
motion, then the area gener- 
ated equals the difference of 
the areas enclosed by the 
paths of T and Q respec- 
tively. The truth of this 
proposition will be seen 
from a figure. In fig. 11 
different positions of the 
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The w’hecl will now not simply roll. Consider 
r»T TVits mav 1 



Fig. II. 


to itself (ftg« v»,. * ..v _ 

a small motion of the rod from QT to g'T^ This may be re.solvcd 
into the motion to RR' perpendicular to the rod, whereby the 
rectangle Ql'R'R is generated, and the sliding of the rod mong 
itself from KR' to During this second step area will be 

generated. During the first step the roll of the wheel will be QR, whilst 
during the second step there 
will w no roll at all. The 
roll of the. wheel will there- 
fore measure the area of the 
rectangle which equals the 
parallelogram QTT'Q'. If 
the whole motion of the 
rod be considered as made 
up of a very great number 
of small steps, each resolved 
as stated, it will be seen 
that the roll again measures 
the area generated. But it 
has to be noticed that now 
the wheel does not only 
roll, but also ilitM, over the ^ 

paper. This, as wW he pointed out later, may Introduce an error in 
the reading, 



moving rod QT have been marked, and its motion ^ easilv 
followed. It will bc seen that every part of the area TT BB wul 
bc passed over once and alw*ays by a forward motion oi the rw. 
whereby the wheel will increase its roll. The area AA QQ will also 
be swept over once, but with a backward roll ; it must Ihereiore be 
counted as negative. The area between the curves is passed over 
twice, once with a forward and once with a backward roll ; it 
therefore counts once positive and once negative ; hence not at all. 
In more complicated figures it may happen that the area withm 
one of the curves, say TT'BB', is passed over several timeb, but 
then it will be passed over once more in the forward direction than 
in the backward one. and thus the theorem will still hold. 

To use Amsler's planimeter. place the pole O on the outside 
the figure to be measured. Then the area gen6ratcd by QT that of 



Aay be considered as 


and lH^ ayet^hich the ends have ^ 

stridii|KlUKl Thejuea generated k AaDC. This motion we resolve 


inlSSSfif^ AB to CB', parallel to AB and a timung ^ 


steps such as have been investigated. ] 
wiW be p the altitude of the paralletagrai 


S^]S'^roir‘wiU‘bc p . ^ 

it will be r#. Th^refm ^ 


During the 
,m; during 
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the figure, because the point Q moves on an ^ of a circle to and 
fro enclosing no area. At the same time the rod comes back withoat 
making a complete rotation. We have therefore in formula (r) 
and hence 




P^lw, 
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which is read ofi. Bat U the area is too large the pole Q may be 
placed within ^ area. ' The rod describes the area between the 

boundary# of the ^ure and 
■the circle with radius rasOQ, 
whilst the rod turns once com- 
pletely round, making a-2v. 
The area measured by the 
wheel is by formula (i). /»+ 
(4/®--/c)2r. To this the area 
of the circle must be added. 

[ so that now 

P = /w - lc)2r f vr‘\ 
or 

P^/u^ 1 C. 

where Casd/^-Zclair-f »** a 
constant, as it depends on the 
dimensions of the instrument 
alone. This constant is given 
w’ith each instrument. 

Amsler's planimctcrs are 
made eitlier with a rod QT of fixed length, which gives the area 
therefore in terms of a fixed unit, .say in ^uare inches, or else the 
rod can be moved m a sleeve to which the arm OQ is hinged (fig. 13). 
This makes it possible to change the unit lu, which is proportional 
to 1. 

In th<‘ ])lanimeters described the recording or integniting apjmratus 
is a smooth w^heel rolling on the paper or on some other surface. 
Ainsler has described another recorder, viz. a wheel with a sharp 
edge. This will roll on the paper but not slip. Let the rod QT 
carry wdth it an arm CD perpendicular to it. Let there be mounted 
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it, the roll will mMeuie the aree independent cif the position of the 
ftiriii ox. as will be seen by drawing a figure. The cone may with 
advantage be replaced by a horutontal disk, with its centre at V ; 
this allows of y being negative. It may be noticed at once that 
the roll of the wheel gives at every moment the area AATQ. It 

will therefore allow of registering a set of values of / *ydx for any 

J « 

values of x, and thus of tabulating the values of any indefinite 
integral, lu this it differs from Amsler’s planimeter. Planimeters 
of this type first invented in 1814 by the Bavarian engineer 
Hermann, who, however, published nothing. They were reinvented 
by Prof. Tito Gonnella of Florence in 1824. and by the Swiss engineer 
Oppikofer, and improved by Ernst in Paris, the astronomer Hansen 
in Gotha, and others (see Henrici. British Association Beport, 1894). 
But all were driven out of the field by Amsler’s simpler planimeter. 

Altogether different from the planimeters described is the hatchet 
planimeter, invented by Captain Prytz. a Dane, and made by Herr 

Cornelius Knudson > ■' > ■ ' n . — ' ^ 

in Copenhagen. It /} 

consists of a single 
rigid piece like ng. 

16. The one end T is the 
tracer, the other Q has a sharp 
hatchet-like edge. If this is 
placed with QT on tlie paper 
and T is moved along any 
curve, Q will follow, describ- 
ing a “ curve of pursuit.” 


Fig. 16. 



on it a wheel W, wdiich can slip along and turn about it. If now 

S T is moved parallel to itself to QT', then W will roll without 
ipping parallel to QT. and slij) along CD. This amount of slipping 
will equal the perpendicular distance lH*tween QT and QT , and 
therefore serve to measure the area swept over like the wheel in the 
machine already described. The turning of the rod will also produce 
slipping of the wheel, but it will be seen without difficulty that this 
will cancel during a cyclical motion of the rod, provided the rod 
does not perform a whole rotation. 

The first planimeter was made on the following principles : — A 
frame FF (ng. 15) can move parallel to OX. It carries a rod TT 

D„iy movable along its 
length, hence 
the tracer T can be 
guided along any curve ATB. 
When the rod has been pushed 
back to Q'Q, the tracer moves 
along the axis OX. On the 
frame a cone VCC' is mounted 
with Its axis sloping so that 
its top edge is horizontal and 
parallel to TT', whilst its 
vertex V is opposite Q'. As 
the frame moves it turns the 
cone. A wheel W is mounted 
on the rod at T', or on an 
axis parallel to and rigidly 
connected with it. This wheel 
rests on the top edge of the 
cone. If now the tracer T, 
when pulled out through a 
distance y above Q, be moved 
parallel to OX through a dis- 
tance dx, the frame moves 
through an equal distance, 
and the cone turns through 
an angle d9 proportional to 
dx. The wheel W rolls on the 
cone to an amount again poportional to dx, and also pn^rtional to 
y, its distance from V. Hence the roll of the wheel is proportional to 
tlie area ydx described by the rod QT. As T is movra mm A to B 
along the curve fhe roll of the whe^ will therefore be proportional to 
the area AA'B'B. If the curve is closed, and the tracer moved round 



^ In consecniencc of the sharp edge. 

Q can only move in the direction of QT, but the whole can turn 
^out Q. Any small step forward can [.therefore be considered 
as made up of a motion along QT, together with a turning about 
Q. The latter motion alone generates an area. If therefore a 
line OA = QT is turning about a fixed point O, always keeping 
parallel to QT, it will sweep over an area equal to that generated by 
the more general motion of QT. Let now (fig. 17) QT be placed on 
OA, and T be guided round tnc closed curve in the sense of the arrow. 
Q will describe a curve OSB. It may l>e made visible by putting a 
jnece of copying paper ” under the hatchet. When T has returned 
to A the hatchet has the position BA. A line turning from OA 
about O kept parallel to QT will describe the circular sector OAC, 
which i.s equal in magnitude and sense to AOB. This therefore 
measures the area generated by the motion of QT. To make this 
motion cyclical, suppose the hatchet turned about A till Q comes 
from B to O. Hereby the sector AOB is again described, and again 
in the positive sense, if it is remembered 
that it turns about the tracer T fixed 
at A. The whole area now generated i.s 
therefore twice the area oi this sector, or 
equal to OA . OB, where OB Is measured 
along the arc. According to the tlieorem 
given above, this an?a also equals the 
area of the given curve less the area 
OSBO. To make this area disappear, a ' 

slight modification of the motion of QT C 
is required. Let the tracer T be moved, \ 
both from the first position OA and the 
last BA of the rod, along some straight 
line AX. Q describes curves OF and 
BH respectively. Now begin the motion 
with T at some point R on AX, and 
move it along this line to A, round the 
curve and back to R. Q will describe 
the curve DOSBED, if the motion is 
again made cyclical by turning QT with 
T fixed at A. If R is properly selected, 
the path of Q will cut itself, and parts of 
the area will be positive, parts negative, 
as marked in the figure, and may there- 
fore be made to vanish. When this is 
done the area of the curve will equal twice the area of the sector 
RDE. It is therefore equal to the arc DE multiplied by the length 
QT ; if the latter equals 10 in., then xo times the number of inches 
contained in the arc DE gives the number of square inches contained 
within the given figure, y the area Is not too large, the arc DE 
be replaced by the straight line DE. 

To use this simple instrument as a planimeter requires the possi- 
bility of selecting the point R. The geometrical theory here given 
has so far failed to give any rule. In fact, every ^ine through any 
point in the curve contains such a point. The analytical theory of 
the inventor, which is very similar to that given by F. W, Hill 
{Phil. Mag. 1894), is too complicated to repeat here. The iptegrals 
expressing the area generated by QT have to be expanded m a 
series. By retaining only the most important terms a result is 
obtained which comdk to this, that if the mass-centre of the wnea 
be taken as R, then A may be any point on the enrve. This is 
only approximate. Captain Piyt* gives the following instroetUms 
Take a point R as near as yon can guest to the ina8t‘'0enttie, put 
the tracer T o» it, the knife-edge Q outside ; make a mark on the 
paper by preesitig the ^pife-edge into^lt ; guide the tracer ftftm R 
al<^ a etimght line to a point Aon the boundary, round the boondatyf 
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and back irom A to R ; lastly, make again a mark with the knife- 
edge, and measure the distance c between the marks; then the 
area is nearly cl^ where IssQT. A nearer approximation is obtained 
by reoeating the dperation after turning 
QT tnrough i8o® from the original posi- 
tion, and using the mean of the two 
values of c thus obtained. The greatest 
dimension of th(; area should not exceed 
U, otherwise the area must bo divided 
into parts which are determined separ- 
ately. This condition being fulfilled, the 
instrumcMit gives very satisfactory results, 
especially if the figures to be measured, as 
in the case of indicator diagrams, are much 
of the same shape, for in this case the 
operator soon learns whore to put the 
point R. 

Integrators serve to evaluate a de- 
finite integral jj(x)dx. If we plot out 
M0- curve whose equation is 

grmton. y^f{x)^ the integral jydx 

between the proper limits represents 
the area of a figure bounded by the 
curve, the axis of x, and the ordinates 
atac«=a, Hence if the curve is 

drawn, any planimeter may be used 
for finding the value of the integral. 

In this sense planimeters are inte- 
grators. In fact, a planimeter may 
often be used with advantage to solve 
problems more complicated than the 
determination of a mere area, by con- 
verting the one problem graphically 
into the other. We give an example ; — 

Let the problem bt* to determine lor the figure ABG (fig. i8), not 
only the aroa, but also the first and second moment with regard 
to the axis XX. At a distance a draw a line, C'D', parallel to XX. 
In the figure draw a number of lines parallel to AB. Let CD be 
one of them. Draw C and D vertically upwards to C'D*, join these 
points to some point O in XX, and mark the points CjDj where 
DC' and OD' cut CD. Do this for a sufficient number of lines, and 
join the points C,l). thus obtained. This gives a new curve, which 
ma^* Ihj called the first derived curve. By the same process get a 
new curve from tliis, the second derived curve. By aid of a plani- 
meter determine the areas P, P,. P^. of these three curves. Then, if 
X is the distance of the mass-centre of the given area from XX ; 

the same quantity •for the first derived figure, and 1=AA^ the 
moment of iiuTtia of the first figure, k its radius of gyration, with 
regard to XX as axis, the following relations are easily proved : — 

which determine P, f and I or k, Amsler has constructed an inte- 
grator which serves to determine these quantities by guiding a 


carriage which runs on a straight rail (fig. 19). This carries a horl- 
fontal disk A, movable about a vertical axis Q. Slightly more than 
half the circumference js circular Vi th radius^aa, the other part with 
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radius 30. Against these gear ta’o disks, B and C, wdth radii a ; 
their axes are fixed in the carriage. From the disk A ex- . , , 

tends to the left a rod OT of length on which a necord- • 

ing wheel W is mounted. Tlie disks B and C ha\'c also 
recording wheels, W, and W3, llie axis of Wj being per- 
pendicular, that of Wj parallel to OT. If now T is guided round a 
figure F. O will move to and fro in a straight line. This part is there- 
fore a simple planimeter, in which the one end of the arm moves in a 
straight line instead of in a circular arc. Consequently, the " roll ” of 
W will record the area of the figure. Imagine now that the disks B and 
C also receive arms of length I from the centres of the disks to points T, 


0 
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tracer once 101^ the boundary of the ^ven figure (see below). 
A^in, it ipty be required to find the value of an integral 

f given limits where ^(x) is a simple function like 

ain nx, and where y is given as the ordinate of a curve. The har- 
monii^.aihdyi^ni descrilied below are exampAei of instruments for 
ev idwiljfa jKanch integrals. 

wIMisr MS Deified his planimeter in such a manner that instead 
oPIiw it gives the first or second moment of a figure about an 
a^m its plane. An instrument giving all three ^(uantities simul- 
.Mgpnsly is known as AmslePs integrator or tooment-planimeter. It 
tracer, bnt three recording wheels. It is mounted on a 
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Fig. 20, 

and Tj, and in the direction of the axes of the wheels. Then these 
arms with their wheels will again be planimeters. As T is guided 
round the given figure F, these points Tj and T. will describe closed 
curves. F, and F,. and the “ rolls " of W, and W,, will give their 
areas A, and A,. Let XX (fig. 20) denote the line, parallel to the 
rail, on which O moves ; then when T lies on this line, the arm BT, 
is perpendicular to XX. and CT- parallel to it. If OT is turned 
through an angle 0 , clockwise, BT| will turn counter-clockwise 
through an an|i(le 28, and CT2 through an angle 3^, also counter- 
clockwise. If in this position T is moved through a distance x 
parallel to the axis XX, the points T. and T, will move parallel to it 
through an equal distance. If now ttie first arm is turned through a 
small angle dg, moved back through a distanee x, and lastly turfihd 
back through the angle dg, the tracer T wlQ have desenbed the 
boundary cl a small strip of area. We divide the given figure into 
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8uch strips. Then to every such strip will correspond a* strip of 
equal length jr of the figures described by T, and Tj. 

The distances of the points, T. T|. from t||e axis XX may be 
called y, y,, They have the values 

sin yi^l 008 2 #, yin - f sin 8d» 

from which 

dymleo* $.d0f dy ^ n - 2/ sin dy^m • 8f oos 

The areas of the three strips are respectively 

dk^xdy, (iAi=«fyi, dA^-stedy^, 

Now dyi can be written dyi= -4I sin $ cos 0dB=i -4 sin $dy ] 
therefore 




: - 4 ain A = - jydk ; 


tangent to the curve, 
becomes 


and the axis of Jt. Our condition therefore 


tsn^: 


This ^ is easily constructed for any given point on the v-curve 
the foot . 


:B'B set od, as in the 


whence 

Ai=-*/wA=-*Ap; 

where A is the area of the given figure, and f the distance of its 
mass-ccntrc from the axis XX. But A, is the area of the second 
figure Fj, which is proportional to the reading of W^. Hence we 
may say 

Ay=C,w>i, 

where Cj is a constant depending on the dimensions of the instrument. 
The negative sign in the expression for Aj is got rid of by numbering 
the wheel Wj the other w’ay round. 

Again 

dyj = - CO8 0 {4 cos® <? - 8} * - 3 {4 cofl* ^ - 8}dy 


■ k w 


which gives 


and 




li! 


iA,= -^>VA+MA, 
A,= - ^pji/dA+U. 


From the foot (flg. *i) of the orilihate y 
figure. B'Dea. then anjrie 
BDB'*^ Let now DB' 
with a perpendicular B'B 
move alomr the axis of x, 
whilst B follows the y-curve, 
then a pen P on B'B will 
describe the Y-curve pro- 
vided it moves at every 
moment In a direction par- 
allel to BD. The object of 
the integraph is to draw this 
new curve when the tracer 
of the instrument is guided 
along the y-curve. 

The first to describe such 
instruments was Abdank- 
Abakanowicx, who in 1889 
published a book in which 
a variety of mechanisms to 
obtain the object in question 
are dciicribed. Some years 
later G. Coradi, in Zurich, 
carried out his ideas. Before this was done, C. V. Boys, without 
knowing of Abdank-Abakanowicx’s work, actually made an inte- 
graph which was exhibited at the Physical Society in 1881. 
Both make use of a sharp edge wheel. Such a wh^l will not 
slip sideways ; it wiD roll forwards along the line in wWch its plane 
intersects the plane of the paper, and while rolling will be able to 
turn gradu8kllv about its point of contact. If then the angle between 
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But the integral gives the moment of inertia I of the area A about 
the axis XX. As A3 is proportional to the roll of f«|, A to that of W, 
we can write 

I ss Ovj - C3te|, 

Ay=(Vfc-„ 

If a line be drawn parallel to the axis XX at the distance it 
will pass through the mass-centre of the given figure. If this 
represents the section of a beam subject to bending, this line gives 
for a proper choice of XX the neutral 
fibre. The moment of inertia for it will 
be T + Ay®. Thus the instrument gives 
at once all those quantities which are 
required for calculating the strength of 
the beam under bending. One chief use 
of this integrator is for the calculation of 
the displacement and stability of a ship 
from the drawings of a number of 
sections. It will be noticed that the 
length of the figure in the direction of 
XX is only limited by the length of the 
rail. 

This integrator is also made in a 
simplified form without the wheel Wj. 

It then gives the area and first moment 
of any figure. 

While an integrator determmes the 
value of a definite integral, hence a 
mere constant, an integraph 
lat*» gives the value of an indefinite 
grmpbB. integral, which is a function of 
X. Analytically if y is a given function 
f(x) of X and 

Y z= ^ ydx ovY^ j ydaj+oonst. 

the function Y has to be determined from 
the condition 



dx ^ 

Graphically y=f{x) is either given by 
a curve, or the graph of the equation 
is drawn : y, therefore, and similarly Y, 

is a length. But is in this case a mere number, and cannot 

equal a length y. ifencS we introduce an arbitrary constant length 
fl/thc unitto which the integraph draws the curve, and write 

= jydx, 

t tan where ^ is the angle between the 


its direction of rolling and the jr-axis b^always equal to 0. the wheel 

dong the Y^i ' ' ' 

direction ; shilti 


will roll alo 


the Y^urve required. The axis of x is fixed only In 
Iting it parallel to itself adds a constant to Y, and 
this gives the arbitrary constant of integration. 

In fact, If Y shall vanish for or if 




ydxy 

then the axis of ;r has to be drawn through that point on the y-curve 
which corresponds to sr SBC. 

In Coradfs integraph a rectangular frame FiF|F,F4 (fig. aa) 
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Fig. 22. 


Now for the Y-curve 


and ftYs 
dx 
dY 


rests with four rollers R on the drav^-^ard, ai^ can t olftiody 

itmmOnt* 


in the direction OX, which will be cdle? the axis of tlmimti 
On the front edge FjBj^travels a carriage AA stmpe^tsd at A <m 
another rail. A bar DB can turn about D. fixed to frame in 
its axis, and slide through a point B fixed in tlw carriM« AA . 
Along it a block K can slide. On the back eto F^ of the ^me 
another carriaga C travels. It holds a vertical fpindle with the 
knife-edge wheel at the bottom. At i^ght angles to the plMO of 
the wheel, the spindle h& an arm GH. which is kept parallel to^a 
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•unilar arm attached to K perpendicular to DB. The plane of the 
knife-edge wheel r is thcrerore always parallel to DB. If now the 
point B IB made to follow a curve whose r is measured from OX, 
we have in the triangle BDB', with the angle ^ at D, 
tan ^=y/a, 

where assDB' is the constant base to wliich the instrument works. 
The point of contact of the wheel r or any point of the carriage C 
will therefore always move in a direction making an angle 0 with 
the axis of x, whilst it moves in the jr-direction through the same 
distance as the point B on the r-curve — that is to say, it will trace 
out the integral curve required, and so will any point rigidly con- 
n(x:ted with the carriage C. A pen I* attached to this carriage will 
therefore draw the integral curve. Instead of moving B along the 
y-curve, a tracer T fixed to the carriage A is guided along it. For 
using the instrument the carriage is placed on the drawing-board 
with the front edge parallel to the axis of y, the carriage A being 
clamped in the central position with A at £ and B at B' on the 
axis of X. The tracer is then placed on the Ar-axis of the y-curve 
and clamped to the carriage, and the instrument is ready for use. 
As it is convenient to have the integral curve placed directly opposite 
to the y-curve so that corresponding values of y or Y are drawn on 
the same line, a pen 1^' is fixed to C in a line with the tracer. 

Boys’ integranh was invented during a sleepless night, and during 
the following clays carried out as a working model, which gives 
highly satisfactory results. It is ingenious in its simplicity, and a 
direct realization as a mechanism of the principle.s explained in 
connexion with fig. 21. The line B'B is represented by the edge of 
an ordinary T-square sliding against the edge of a drawing-board. 
The points B and P arc connected by two rods BE and EP, jointed 
at E. At B, E and P arc small pulleys of equal diameters. Over 
these an endless string runs, ensuring that the pulleys at B and P 
always turn through equal angles. The pulley at B Ls fixed to a rod 
which passes through 
the point D, which itself 
is fixed in the T-.square. 

The pulley at P carries 
the knife-edge wheel. 

If then B and I* are 
kept on the edge of the 
T-square, and B is 
guided along the curve, 
the wheel at P will roll 
along the Y-curve, it 
having been originally 
set parallel to BD. To 
give the wheel at P 
sufficient grip on the 
paper, a small loaded 
three-wheeled carriage, 
the knife-edge wheel P 
licing one of its wheels, 
is added. If a pii^e 
of copying paper is in- 
serted between the 

wheel P and the drawing paper the Y-curve is drawn very sharply. 

Inlegraphs have also been constructed, by aid of which ordinary 
dificrential equations, especially linear ones, can be solved, the 
solution being given as a curve. The first suggestion in this direction 
was made by Lord Kelvin. So far no really useful instrument has 
been made, altliough the ideas seem sufficiently developed to enable 
a skilful instrument-maker to produce one should there be sufficient 
demand for it. Sometimes a combination ol graphical work with 
an integra]>h will serve the purpose. This is the case it the variables 
are separated, hence if the equation 

has to be integrated where X=:/>(.r), Y = 0(i') are given as curves. 
If we write 

au =/x<fe. av=fYdy, 

then M as a function of x, and v as a function of y can Ix' graphically 
found by the integraph. The gcncml solution is tlien 
v + v—e 

with the condition, for the determioation for c, that y=yo. for 
xsjtf^ This determines f=sii»+ro' where and e, arc known from 
the graphs of u and v. From this the solution as a curve giving y 
a function of x can be drawn : — For any % take u from its graph, 
and find the y for which v-c-u, plottiw these v against their x 
gives the curve Tequinxl. 

If a periodic functifn y of x is given by its graph for one period 
c, it can, accordhxg to the theory of Fourier's Scries. Ih' 
expanded in a wmtu, 

A)OCi^^?^eoi2tf-(- . . . +A»ootii#+ . . 

4* • • • 4'Oiiilnii#4' ■ 

^ . Jfir* ' 

where 

’tWe abeolt^ta tfrag^A* equals the mean ordinate of the curve, and 
caa» therefoi^ ba^^4*itermmed by any plaaimeter. Th% other co- 
efficients a^o^ 


I - 1 /*** 1 

• 0 ♦ • 

A harmonic analyser is an instmmez|^ ^hich determines these 
integrals, and is therefore an integrator. The first instrument of 
this kind is due to Lord Kelvin {Proc, Roy, Soc,, vol. xxiv., 1876). 
Since then several others have lieen Invented (see Dyck's Cataln^tte ; 
Hcnrici, Phil. Mag., July 1894 ; Phy&. Soc., 9th March ; Sharp, Phil. 
Mag., July i8q4 ; Phys. Soc., i3lh April). In Lord Kelvin’s instru- 
ment the curve to be analysed is drawn on a cylinder whose circum- 
feremee equals the period c, and the sine and cosine terms of the 
integral are introduced by aid of simple harmonic motion. Sommer^ 
feld and Wiechert, of Konigsberg, avoid this motion by turning 
the cylinder alx)ut an axis perpendicular to that of the cylinder. 
Both these machines are large, and practically fixtures in the room 
where thw are used. The first has done good work in the Meteoro- 
logical Office in London in the analysis of meteorological curves, 
Quite difierent and simpler constructions can be used, if the integrals 
determining An and B„ be integrated by parts. This gives 

-Sir 

wAn= - I Wttwd.dyj wBn=- I I'OH 

TT j 0 vj o 

An analyser presently to be described, based on these lornis. ha.s 
been constructed by Coradi in Zurich (1894). Lastly, a most 
powerful analyser has been invented by Michelson and Stratton 
(U.S.A.) {Phil! Mag., 1898), which will also be descrilied. 

The Henrici'Coradi analyser has to add up the values of dy. sin nO 
and dy. cos n$. But these are the components of dy in two 
directions perpendicular to each other, of which one makes an angle 
n$ with the axis of x or of $. Tliit decomposition can be performed 
by Amsler’s registering wheels. Let two of these lx? mounted, 
perpendicular to each other, in one horizontal frame whicli can be 



Fig. 23. 


turned about a vertical axis, the wheels resting on the paper on 
w'hich the curve is drawn. When the tracer is placed on the curve 
at the point 6 ~o the one axis is parallel to the axis of $. As the 
tracer follows the curve the frame is made to turn through an angle 
n 9 . At the same time the frame moves with the tracer in th«* 
direction of y. For a small motion the two wheels will then register 
just the components required, and during the continued motion of 
the tracer along the curve the wheels will add the.se components, 
and thus give the values of iiA„ and tiB„. The factors ijr and -i/V 
are taken account of in the graduation of the wheels. 1 ne readings 
have then to lie divided ^ « to give the coefficients required. 

( oradi’s realization of this idea will be understood from fig. 23. 
The frame PP' of the instrument rests on three rollers E. E', and D. 
The first two drive an axis w'ith a disk C on it. It is placed parallel 
to the axis of x of the curve. The tracer is attached to a carnage 
WAV which runs on the rail P. As it follows the curve this carriage 
moves through a distance x whilst the whole instrument runs forward 
through a distance y. The wheel C turns through an angle propor- 
tional, during each small motion, to dy. On it rests a glass sphere 
which will therefore also turn about its horizontal axis proportionally, 
to dy. The registering frame is suspended by aid of a spindle S, 
having a disk H. It is turned by aid of a wire connected with the 
carriage ViTW, and turns « times round as the tracer descrilies the 
whole length of the curve. The registering wheels R. R' rest against 
the glass sphere and give the values «A« and «B„. The value of n 
can tx; altered by changing the disk H into one of different diameter. 
It is also possible to mount on the same frame a number of spindles 
with regmering wheels and glass spheres, each of the latter resting 
on a separate msk C. As many as five have been introduced. One 
guiding of the t^er over the curve gives then at once the tea 
coeffiemnts A« and forns i to 5. 

All the calculating machines and integrators considetod so far 
have been kinematic. We have now to d^ribe a most remarl^bJe 
instrument based on the equilibrium of a rigid body under the action ^ 
of springs. The body itself for rigidity's sake is made a hollow 
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cylinder H, diowo in fig. 24 tn end view. It can turn about its axis, 
l)eing supported on knife-edges 0 . To it springs are attached at the 

prolongation of a horifoakal diaimcter the left a series 

of « sm^ sfiri^a s, all alike, sid^ by side at equal in- 
tervals at a aisfance a from the axis Of the knife-edges ; 

^ single spring S at distance b. These springs 
are supposed to follow Hooke's law. If the elongation 
beyond the natural length of a spring is X, the force asserted by 
it is p-AX. Let for the position of equilibrium /, L be respectively 
the elongation of a small and the large spring. A. K their constants, 
then 

ttA/asKU). 

The position now obtained will be called the norma/ one. Now let 
the top ends C of the small springs be raised through distances 
Vi. V*.- -V*. Then the body H will turn ; B will move down 

through a distance r and A up through a distance ^1. The new 
forces thus introduced will be in equilibrium if 
Oil'^ Sy - fi^i ^ = 6Ks. 


S?/ 


o “ft K , / \ 


'Fhis shows that the displacement r of B is proportional to the sum 
of the di.s])lacements y oi the tops of the small springs. The arrange- 
ment can therefori‘ be used for the addition of a number of displace- 
ments. The instrument made has eighty small sprii^s, and the 
authors state that from the experience gained there is no impossibility 

of increasing their number 
even to a thousand. The 
displacement z, which neces- 
sarily must be small, can be 
enlarged by aid of a lever 
OT'. To regulate the dis- 

g lacements y of the points 
(hg. 24) each spring is 
attached to a lever EC, ful- 
crum E. To this again a 
long rod FG is fixed by aid 
of a joint at F. The lower 
end of this rod rests on 
another lever GP, fulcrum 
N, at a changeable distance 
from N. The elon- 
gation y of any spring s can 
thus be produced by a motion 
of P. If P be raised through 
a distance y\ then the dis- 
placement y of C will be pro- 
portional to ; it is, say, 
equal to My/ where m is the 
same for all springs. Now 
let the paints C, and with it the springs s, the levers, &c., be numbered 
C(,. Cj/Cj . . . There will be a zero-position for the points P all in a 
straight horizontal line. When in this position the points C will 
also Ih‘ m a lint:, and this we lake as axis of x. On it the points 
Cfl. Cj. C, . . . follow at equal distances, say each equal to h. The 
point C* lies at the distance kh which gives the x of this point. 
Suppose now that the rods FG are all set at unit distance NG from 
N , and that the points P be raised so as to form points in a continuous 
curve y'=:0(Ar),*then the points, C will lie in a curve yas/*^(;r). The 
area of this curve is 
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M jy{x)dx. 


Approximately this equals Zhy=hZy. Hence we hav»* 
f’<K.x}dx=^hg=^z, 

Jo MM 

where r is the displacement of the point B which can \)o measured. 
The curve y'=A{x) may be suppened cut out as a templet. By 
putting this under the points P the area of the curve is tlius deter- 
mined — the instrument is a simple integrator. 

The int^al can be made more general by varying the distances 
NG = y^ Inese can be set to form another curve y'=/(4r). Wc have 
now y=|zy'y'»M/(*)^<^). and get as before 


f! 




These mtegrala gre obtained by the addition of ordinates, and 
therefore by an aj^roximate method. But the ordinates are 
numeroea. fnere bemg 79 of them, and the results arc in consequence 
very accunite. The d^lacement r of B is small, but it can be 
magnified by taking the rea^ng of a point T* on the lever AB. 
The actual readingis done at point T connected with T' by a long 
vertkaf rod. At T either a scale can be placed or a drawing-board, 
on whkh a pen at T marks the displacement. 


If the points G are set to that the distances NG on the diffeniit 
levers are proportional to the terms of a numerical series 

U| + U, + «<,+ . . . 

and if all P be moved through the same distance, then s wiU be 
proportional to the sum of this series up to 80 terms. We get an 
AdMtioM Machine. 

The use of the machine can, however, be still further extended. 
Let a templet with a curve y'a^(|) be set under each point P at 
right angles to the axis of x hence parallel to the plane of the figure. 
I^t these templets form sections of a continuous surface, then each 
section parallel to the axis of x will form a curve like the <fid y's4(x), 
but ^vith a variable parameter f , or y'=:0((. jr). For each value of i 
the displacement of T will give the integru 

. (,) 

where Y equals the displacement of T to some scale dependent on 
the constants of the instrument. 

If the whole block of templets be now pushed under the points P 
and if the drawing-board be moved at the same rate, then the pen T 
will draw the curve Y=sF((). The instrument now is an iniegrafh 
giving the value of a definite integral as function of a uarimle 
parameter. 

Having thus shown how the lever witfi its springs can bo made 
to .serve a variety of purposes, we return to the description of the 
actual instrument constructed. The machine serves first of all to 
sum up a series of harmonic motions or to draw the curve 

Y ~ a, 00s X +0,008 2a! + <{300180: 4 . (2) 

The motion of the points PjP, ... is here made harmonic by 
aid of a series oi excentric disks arranged so that for one revolution 
of the first the other disks complete 2, 3, ... revolutions. They 
are all driven by one handle. These disks take the place of the 
templets descrilied before. The distances NG are made equal to 
the amplitudes o,, a^, o,. . . . The drawing-board, moved forward 
by the turning of the handle, now receives a curve of which (2) is 
the equation. If all excentrics are turned through a right angle a 
sine-series can l>e added up. 

It is a remarkable fact that the same machine can l)e used as a 
harmonic analyser of a given curve. Let the curve to l>e analysed 
be s^t off along the levers NG so that in the old notation it is 

whilst the curves y's:0(ar{) are replaced by the excentrics, hence $ 
by the angle 0 through which the first oxcentric is turned, so that 
y'ii^coskB. But kh^x and nh-r,n being the numlicr of springs s, 
and r taking the place of c. This makes 

r 

Hence our instrument draws a curve which gives the integral (t) in 
the form 

as a function of 9. But this integral becomes the coefficient aH» in tl&e 
cosine expansion if we make 

dnlirssm or B^mwfn. 

The ordinates of the curve at the values Osurfn, iw/n . . . give; 
therefore all coefficients up to m-80. The curve shows at a glance 
which and bow many of the coefficients are of importance. 

The instrument is described in Phil. Mag.y vol. xlv., 1898. A 
number of curves drawn by it are given, and also examples of the 
analysis of curves for which the coefficients a« are known. These 
indicate that a remarkable accuracy is obtained. (O. H.) 

CALCUTTA, the capital of British India and also of the 
province of Bengal. It is situated in 32® 34' N. and 88® 34' E., 
on the left or east bank of the Hugli, about 80 m. from the sea. 
Including its suburbs it covers an area of 27,267 acres, and 
contains a population (1901) of 949,144. Calcutta and Bombay 
have long contested the position of the premier city of India in 
population and trade ; but during the decade 1891-1901 the 
prevalence of plague in Bombay gave a considerable advimtage 
to Calcutta, which was oompmratively free from that disease. 
Calcutta lies only some 30 ft. above sea-level, and extends about 
6 m. along the Hugli^ and is bounded elsewhere by the Grcular 
Canal and the Salt Lakes, and by sul^rbs which form separate 
municipalities. Fort William stands in its centre. 

PMic Btti 7 df>igx.--Though Calcutta wAs called by BiMuUy 
“the city of peaces, “ its modem public buildings wmot 
compare with those of Bombay. Its chief jkSry is the 
Maidan or park, wRich is large enough to embrace the area 
of Fort William and a racecourse. Many monuments find a 
place on the Maidan, among them being modem equestrian 
statues of Lord Roberts and Lord Lansd^e, whidi face one 
another on each side ef the Red Road, where the rani? and 
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fashion of Calcutta take their evening drive. In the north- 
eastern comer of the Maidan the Indian memorial to Queen 
Victoria, consisting of a marble hall, with a statue and historical 
relics, was opened by the prince of Wales in January 1906. 
The government acquired Metcalfe Hall, in order to convert it 
into a public libraiy and reading-room worthy of the capital of 
India; and also the country-house of Warren Hastings at 
Alipur, for the entertainment of Indian princes. Lord Curzon 
restored, at his own cost, the monument which formerly com- 
memorated the massacre of the Black Hole, and a tablet let into 
the wall of the general post office indicates the position of the 
Black Hole in the north-east bastion of old Fort William, now 
occupied by the roadway. Government House, which is 
situated near the Maidan and Eden Gardens, is the residence 
of the viceroy ; it was built by Lord Wellesley in 1799, and is a 
fine pile situated in grounds covering six acres, and modelled 
upon Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire, one of the Adam buildings. 
Belvedere House, the official residence of the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, is situated close to the botanical gardens in Alipur, 
the southern suburb of Calcutta. Facing the Maidan for a 
couple of miles is the Chowringhee, one of the famous streets of 
the world, once a row of palatial residences, but now given up 
almost entirely to hotels, clubs and shops. 

Commerce . — Calcutta owes its commercial prosperity to the 
fact that it is situated near the mouth of the two great river 
systems of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. It thus receives 
the produce of these fertile river valleys, while the rivers 
afford a cheaper mode of conveyance than any railway. In 
addition Calcutta is situated midway between Europe and the 
Far East and thus forms a meeting-place for the commerce and 
peoples of the Eastern and Western worlds. The port of Calcutta 
is one of the busiest in the world, and the banks of the Hugli 
rival the port of London in their show of shipping. The total 
number of arrivals and departures during 1904-1905 was 5027 
vessels with an average tonnage of 3734. But though the city 
is such a busy commercial centre, most of its industries are 
carried on outside municipal limits. Howrah, on the opposite 
side of the Hugli, is the terminus of three great railway systems, 
and also the headquarters of the jute industry and other large 
factories. It is connected with Calcutta by an immense floating 
liridgc, 1530 ft. in length, which was constructed in 1874. 
Other railways have their terminus at Sealdah, an eastern 
suburb. The docks lie outside Calcutta, at Kidderpur, on the 
south ; and at Alipur are the zoological gardens, the residence 
of the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, cantonments for a native 
infantry regiment, the central gaol and a government reforma- 
tory. The port of Calcutta stretches about 10 m. along the 
river. It is under the control of a port trust, whose jurisdiction 
extends to the mouth of the Hugh and also over the floating 
bridge. New docks were opened in 1892, which cost upwards 
of two millions sterling. The figures for the sea-borne trade 
of Calcutta are included in those of Bengal. Its inland trade is 
carried on by country boat, inland steamer, rail and road, and 
amounted in 1904-1905 to about four and three-quarter millions 
sterling. More than half the totalis carried by ^e East Indian 
railway, which serves the United Provinces. Country boats 
hold their own against inland steamers, especially in imports. 

Municipality . — ^The municipal government of Calcutta was 
reconstituted by an act of the Bengal legislature, passed in 1899. 
Previously, the governing body consirted of seventy-five com- 
missioners, of whom fifty were elected. Under the new system 
modelled upon that of the Bombay municipality, this body, 
styled the corppration, remains comparatively unaltered ; but 
a large portion of their powers is transferred to a general com- 
mittee, composed of f^elve members, of whom one-third are 
elected by tka Gorporation,:one-third by certain public bodies 
and one-thia(| are nominated by the government At the same 
time, the auihodly of the chairman, supreme executive 
offigtt, is eosaiderably ^itrengthened. The two most important 
worlin wdertaken hy the old municipality were the provision 
of n a^ipiply of fUtei^ ^ construction of a main 

diilvAge system. Bie water-supply is derived irom,j|he river 


Hugli, about 16 m. above Calcutta, where there are lai^ pumping- 
stations and settling-tanks. The drainage-system consists of 
underground sewflTs, which are^ischaiged^y a pumping-station 
into a natural depression to the eastwafd, called the Salt Lake. 
Refuse is also removed to the Salt Lake by means of a municipal 
railway. ♦ 

Education . — The Calcutta University was constituted in 1857, 
as an examining body, on the model of the university of London. 
The chief educational institutions are the Government Presidency 
College; three aided missionary colleges, and four unaided native 
colleges . the Sanskrit College and the Mahommedan Madrasah ; 
the government medical college, the government engineering 
college at Sibpur, on the opposite bank of the Hugli, the govern- 
ment school of art, high schools for boys, the Bethunc College 
and high schools for girls. 

Populaiion . — ^The population of Calcutta in 1710 was estimated 
at 12,000, from which figure it rose to about 117,000 in 1752. 
In the census of 1831 it was 187,000, in 1839 it had become 
229,000 and in 1901, 949,144. Thus in the century between 
1801 and 1901 it increased sixfold, while during the same period 
London only increased fivefold. Out of the total population 
of town and suburbs in 1901, 615,000 were Hindus, 286,000 
Mahommedans and 38,000 Christians. 

Climate and Health . — The climate of the city was originally 
very unhealthy, but it has improved greatly of recent years 
with modem sanitation and drainage. The climate is hot and 
damp, but has a pleasant cold season from November to March. 
April, May and June are hot ; and the monsoon months from 
June to October are distinguished by damp heat and malaria. 
The mean annual temperature is 79® F., with a range from 85° 
in the hot season and 83® in the rains to 72® in the cool season, 
a mean maximum of 102® in May and a mean minimum of 
48® in January. Calcutta has been comparatively fortunate in 
escaping the plague. The disease manifested itself in a sporadic 
form in April 1898, but disappeared by September of that year. 
Many of the Marwari traders fled the city, and some trouble was 
experienced in shortage of labour in the factories and at the docks. 
The plague returned in 1899 and caused a heavy mortality during 
the early months of the following year ; but the population 
was not demoralized, nor was trade interfered with. A yet 
more serious outbreak occurred in the early months of 1901, 

; the number of deaths being 7884. For three following years 
s the totals were (1902-1903) 7284 ; (1903-1904) 8223 ; and 
(1904-1905) 4689 ; but these numbers compared very favourably 
with the condition of Bombay at the same time. 

History.— Dit history of Calcutta practically dates from the 
24th of August 1690, when it was founded by Job Charnock 
(q.v.) of the English East India Company. In 1 596 it had obtained 
a brief entry as a rent-paying village in the survty of Bengal 
executed by command of the emperor Akbar. But it was not till 
ninety years later that it emeiged into history. In 1686 the 
English merchants at Hugli under Chamock’s leadership, finding 
themselves compelled to quit their factory in consequence of a 
rupture with the Mogul authorities, retreate^d about 26 m. down 
the river to Sutanati, a village on the banks of the Hugli, now 
within the boundaries of Calcutta. They occupied Sutanati 
temporarily in December 1686, again in November 1687 and 
permanently on the 24th of August 1690. It was thus only at 
the third attempt that Charnock was able to obtain the future 
capital of India for his centre and the subsequent prosperity of 
Calcutta is due entirely to his tenacity of purpose. The new 
settlement soon extended itself along the river bank to the then 
village of Kalikata, and by degrees the cluster of neighbouring 
hamlets grew into the present town. In 1696 the English built 
the original Fort William by permission of the nawab, and in 
1698 they formally purchased the three villages of Sutanati, 
Kalikata and Govindpur from Prince Aiim, son of tjie emperor 
Aurangzeb. . . 

The site thus chosen had an excellent anchorage uid was 
defended by the river from the Mahrattas, who homed the 
districts on the other side. The fort, sutpequently rebuilt dn 
the Vauban principle,, and a moat, deugn^ to form a semicircle 
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round me mwn, and to be connected at bodi ends with tie river^ 
but never completed^ combined with the natural position of 
Calcutta to render it^one of th^ safest places^for trade in India 
during the e^cpiring sti%ggles of the M^ul empire. It grew up 
without any hxed plan> and with little regard to the sanitary 
arrangements required for a town. Some parts of it lay below 
high-water mark on the Hugli, and its low level throughout 
rendered its drainage' a most difficult problem. Until far on 
in the i8th century the malarial jungle and paddy fields closely 
hemmed in the European mansions ; the vast plain (■maiddn)^ now 
covered with gardens and promenades, was then a swamp during 
three months of each year; the spacious quadrangle known 
as Wellington Square was built upon a filthy creek. A legend 
relates how one-fourth of the European inhabitants perished 
in twelve months, and during seventy years the mortality was 
so great that the name of Calcutta, derived from the village of 
Kaiikata, was identified by mariners with Golgotha, the place 
of a skull. 

The chief event in the history of Calcutta is the sack of the 
town, and the capture of Fort William in 1756, by Suraj-ud- 
Dowlkh, the nawab of Bengal. The majority of the English, 
officials took ship and fled to the mouth of the Hugli river. 
The Europeans, under John 2 ^phaniah Holwell, who remained 
were compelled, after a short resistance, to surrender themselves 
to the mercies of the young prince. The prisoners, numbering 
146 persons, were forced into the guard-room, a chamber measur- 
ing only 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 in., with but two small windows, 
where they were left for the night. It was the aoth of June ; 
the heat was intense ; and next morning only 23 were taken 
out alive, among them Holwell, who left an account of the awful 
sufferings endured in the “ Black Hole.” The site of the Black 
Hole is now covered with a black marble slab, and the incident 
is commemorated by a monument erected by Lord Curzon in 
jqo2. The Mahommedans retained possession of C^cutta for 
about seven months, and during this brief period the name of 
the town was changed in official documents to Alinagar. In 
January 1757 the expedition despatched from Madras, under 
the command of Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, regained 
possession of the city. They found many of the houses of the 
English residents demolished and others damped by fire. 
The old church of St John lay in ruins. The native portion of 
the town had also suffered much. Everything of value had been 
swept away, except the merchandise of the Company within 
the fort, which had been reserved for the nawab. The battle 
of Plassey was fought on the 23rd of June 1757, exactly twelve 
months after the capture of Calcutta. Mir Jafar, the nominee 
of the English, was created nawab of Bengal, and by the treaty 
which raised him to this position he agreed to make restitution 
lo the Calcutta merchants^ for their losses. The English received 
£500,000, the Hindus and Mahommedans £200,000, and the 
Armenians £70,000. By another clause in this treaty the Com- 
pany was periftitted to establish a mint, the visible sign in India 
of territorial sovereignty, and the first coin, still bearing the name 
of the Delhi emperor, was issued on the 19th of August 1757. 
The restitution money was divided among the sufferers by a 
committee of the most respectable inhabitants. Commerce 
rapidly revived and the ruined city was rebuilt. Modern Calcutta 
dates from 1757. The old fort was abandoned, and its site 
devoted to the custom-house and other government offices. 
A new fort, the present Fort William, was begun by Clive a 
short distance lower down the river, and is thus the second of that 
name. It was not finished till 1773, and is said to have cost 
two millions sterling. At this time the maiddn, the park of 
Calcutta, was formed ; and healthiness of its position i^uced 
the European inhabitants gradually to shift their dwellings 
eastward, and to octtupy what is now the Chowringhee quarter. 

Up to Z707, when Cycutfaa was first declared a presidency, 
it had he^ dependent upon the older Ei^lid^i settiment at 
Madras. From 1707 to 1773 the presidencies were maintaiiied 
on a footing of equality ; but in the latter year the act of 
^ paflkunent was pas^, which provided that the presidency of 
Bengal should exercise a control ovor the other possessions of the 


Company ; diat the chief of that presidency should be styled 
governor-general ; and that a supreme court of judicature should 
be established at Calcutta. In the previous year, 1772, Warren 
Hastings had taken under the immediate management of the 
Company’s servants the j;eneral administration of Bengal, which 
had hitherto been left m the hands of the old Mahommedan 
officials, and had removed the treasury from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta. The latter town thus became the capital of Bengal 
and the seat of the supreme government in India. In 1834 the 
governor-general of Bengal was created governor-general of 
India, and was permitt^ to appoint a deputy-governor to 
manage the affairs of Lower Bengal during his occasional absence. 
It was not until 1854 that a separate head was appointed for 
Bengal, who, under the style of lieutenant-governor, exercises 
the same powers in civil matters as those vested in the governors 
in council of Madras or Bombay, although subject to closer 
supervision by the supreme government. Calcutta is thus at 
present the seat both of the supreme and the local government, 
each with an independent set of offices. (See Bengal.) 

See A. K. Ray, A Short History of Calcutta (Indian Census, igoi) ; 
11 . B. Hyde. Parochial Annals of Ben^l (1901) ; K. Blechynden. 
Calcutta, Past and Present (1905) ; H. E. Bu.stecd, Echoes from Old 
Calcutta (1897) ; G. W. Forrest. Cities of India (1903) ; C. R. Wilson, 
Earlv Annals of the English in Bengal (189O ; and Old Fori William 
in Bengal (19C36) ; Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford. 1908), s.w. 
“ Calcutta." 

CALDANI, LEOPOLDO MARCO ANTONIO (17251813), 
Italian anatomist and physician, was bom at Bologna in 1725. 
After studying under G. B. Morgagni at Padua, he began to 
teach practical medicine at Bologna, but in consequence of the 
intrigues of which he was the object he returned to Padua, 
where in 1771 he succeeded Morgagni in the chair of anatomy, 
He continued to lecture until 1805 and died at Padua in 1813. 
His works include Institutiones pathologicae (1772), Institutioim 
physiologicae (1773) and leones anatomicae {iSoi-’iSi 3). 

His brother, Petronio Maria Caldani (1735-^1808), was 
professor of mathematics at Bologna, and was de.scribed by 
J. le R. D’Alembert as the “first geometer and algebraist of 
Italy.” 

CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH (1846-1886), English artist and 
illustrator, was bom at Chester on the 22nd of March 1846. 
From 1861 to 1872 he was a bank clerk, first at Whitchurch in 
Shropshire, afterwards at Manchester ; bui devoted all his spare 
time to the cultivation of a remarkable artistic faculty. In 1872 
he migrated to London, became a student jtt the Slade School 
and finally adopted the artist’s profession. He ^joined immedi- 
ately a wide reputation as a prolific and original illustrator, 
gifted with a genial, humorous faculty, and he succeeded also, 
though in less degree, as a painter and sculptor. His health gave 
way in 1876, and after prolonged suffering he died in Florida 
on the 1 2th of February 1886. His chief book illustrations are 
as follows: — Old Christmas (1876) and Bracebridge Hall (1877), 
both by Washington Irving ; Norik Italian Folk (1877), by Mrs 
Comyns Carr ; The Ears Mountains (1883) ; Breton FUk (1879), 
by Henry Blackburn ; picture-boolw (John Gilpin ^ The House 
that Jack Built, and other children’s favourites) from 1878 
onwards; Some Aesop's Fables with Modem Instances, 6*c. 
(1883). He held a roving commission for the Graphic, and was 
an occasional contributor to Punch. He was a member of the 
Royal Institute of Painter^ in Water-colours. 

See Henry Blackburn, Randolph Caldecoti, Personal Memoir of his 
Early Life (London, 1886). 

CALDER, SIR ROBERT, Bart. (1745-1815), ^tbh admiral, 
was born at Elgin, in Scotland, on the 2nd of July 1745 (o.s,). 
He belonged to a very ancient family ofsMorayslure, and was 
the second son of Sir Thomas Calder of Muirton. HF was 
educated at the grammar school of Elgin, and at, the age of 
fourteen entered thesBritish navy as midshipman.* In 17^ he 
was serving as lieutenant of the “ Essex,” under Captain the 
Hon. George Faulkner, in tlie West Indies. Promotion came 
slowly^ and it was not till 17S2 that he attained the tank of post* 
captain. He ao^itted honouiBbly in the various-Mrfices 
to which he was called, put for a kmg time had no opportunity 
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of distinguishing himself. In 1796 he was named captain of 
the fleet by Sir John Tcrvis, and took part in the great battle 
off Cape St Vincent (February 14, 1797). He was selected as 
bearer of the despatches announcing the victory, and on that 
occasion was knighted by George III. He also received the 
thanks of parliament, and in the following year was created a 
baronet. In 1799 he became rear-admiral ; and in i8or he was 
despatched with a small squadron in pursuit of a French force, 
under Admiral Gantheaume, conveying supplies to the French 
in Egypt. In this pursuit he was not successful, and returning 
home at the peace he struck his flag. When the war again broke 
out he was recalled to service, was promoted vice-admiral in 
1804, and was employed in the following year in the blockade 
of the ports of Ferrol and Corunna, in which (amongst other 
ports) ships were preparing for the invasion of England by 
Napoleon 1 . He held his j^sition with a force greatly inferior 
to that of the enemy, and refused to be enticed out to sea. On 
its becoming known that the first movement directed by 
Napoleon was the raising of the blockade of Ferrol, Rear-Admiral 
Stirling was ordered to join Sir R. Calder and cruise with him to 
intercept the fleets of France and Spain on their passage to Brest. 
The approach of the enemy was concealed by a fog ; but on the 
22nd of July 1805 their fleet came in sight. It still outnumbered 
the British force ; but Sir Robert entered into action. After a 
combat of four hours, during which he captured two Spanish 
ships, he gave orders to discontinue the action. He offered 
battle again on the two following days, but the challenge was 
not accepted. The French admiral Villencuve, however, did 
not pursue his voyage, but took refuge in Ferrol. In the judg- 
ment of Napoleon, his scheme of invasion was baffled by this 
day’s action ; but much indignation was felt in England at the 
failure of Calder to win a complete victory. In consequence of 
the strong feeling against him at home he demanded a court- 
martial. This was held on the 23rd of December, and resulted 
in a severe reprimand of the vice-admiral for not having done 
his utmost to renew the engagement, at the same time acquitting 
him of toth cowardice and disaffection. False expectations had 
been raised in England by the mutilation of his despatches, and 
of this he indignantly complained in his defence. The tide of 
feeling, however, turned again j and in 1815, by way of public 
testimony to his services, and of acquittal of the charge made 
against him, he waa appointed commander of Portsmouth. 
He died at Holt, near Bishop’s Waltham, in Hampshire, on the 
31st of August 1818. 

Sec Naval Chronicle, xvii. ; James. Naval Historv, Hi. 356-379 
(i860). 

CALDER, an ancient district of Midlothian, Scotland. It 
has been divided into the parishes of Mid-Calder (pop, in 1901 
3132) and West-Calder (pop. 8092), East-Calder belonging 
to the parish of Kirknewton (pop. 3221). The whole locality 
owes much of its commercial importance and prosperity to the 
enormous development of the mineral oil industry. Coal- 
mining is also extensively pursued, sandstone and limestone 
are worked, and paper-mills flourish. Mid-Calder, a town on 
the Almond (pop. 703), has an ancient church, and John Spottis- 
wood (1510-1585), the Scottish reformer, was for many years 
minister. His sons — John, archbishop of St Andrews, and Tames 
(1567-1645), bishop of Cloghcr— were both born at Mid-CJalder. 
West-Odder is situated on Breich J^'atcr, an affluent of the 
Almond, 15! m. S.W. of Edinburgh by the Caledonian railway, 
and is chief centre of the district. Pop. (1901) 2652. At 
Addiewell, abqut m. S.W., the mailEfacture of ammonia, 
naphtha, paraffin oil and candles is carried on, the village 
practi^lly dating froln 1866, and having in 1901 a population 
of 1591. The Highland and Agricultural SocteW have an 
experimental farm at Pumpherston (pop. 1462). The district 
Gontaint levW tumuli, old ruined castl^ and a Roman camp 
in fair mservation. . 

ClAWtRdR, RODRIGO (d. 1621), Count of Ouva and 
If ARQuas DK LAS Sim ICLSSIAS, Spanish favomrite and adven- 
turer, was bom a^ Antwirp. HU father, Frandsco^ Calderbn, 
a member of a farnily ennobled by Chades V., was' a captain 


in the arffly who became afterwards comendador mayor of Aragon, 
presumably by the^help of his s^. The mother was a Fleming, 
said by Calderdn to have been a lady by bitgh and called by him 
Maria Sandelin. She is said by others ^ have been first the 
mistress and then the wife of Francisco Calder6n. Rodrigo 
is said to have been bom out of wedlock. In 1598 he entered 
the service of the duke of Lerma as secretary. The accession 
of Philip III. in that year made Lerma, who had unbounded 
influence over the king, master of Spain. Caldcrdn, who was 
active and imscrupulous, made himself the trusted agent of 
Lerma. In the general scramble for wealth among the worthless 
intrigut.s who governed in the name of Philip III., Calder6n 
was conspicuous for greed, audacity and insolence. He was 
created count of Oliva, a knight of Santiago, commendador of 
Ocana in the order, secretary to the king {secretario de edmara), 
loaded with plunder, and made an advantageous marriage 
with Ines de Vargas. As an insolent upstart he was peculiarly 
odious to the enemies of Lerma. Two religious persons, Juan 
de Santd Maria, a Franciscan, and Mariana de San Jos^, prioress 
of La Encamacion, worked on the queen Margarita, by whose 
influence Caldcr6n was removed from the secretaryship in 1611. 
He, however, retained the favour of Lerma, an indolent man 
to whom (Calderon’s activity was indispensable. In 1612 he 
was sent on a special mission to Flanders, and on his return was 
made marques de las Siete Iglcsias in 1614. When the queen 
Margarita died in that year in childbirth, Calder6n was accused 
of having used witchcraft against her. Soon after it became 
generally known that he had ordered the murder of one Francisco 
de Juoras. When I^rma was driven from court in 1618 by the 
intrigues of his own son, the duke of Uceda, and the king’s 
confessor, the Dominican Aliaga, Calderon was seized upon as 
an expiatory victim to satisfy public clamour. He was arrested, 
despoiled, and on the 7th of January 1620 was savagely tortured 
to make him confess to the several charges of murder and witch- 
craft brought against him. Calderon confessed to the murder 
of Juaras, saying that the man was a pander, and adding that 
he gave the particular reason by word of mouth since it was 
more fit to be spoken than written. He steadfastly denied all 
the other charges of murder and the witchcraft. Some hope of 
pardon seems to have remained in his mind till he heard the 
bells tolling for Philip III. in March 1621. “ He is dead, and 
I too am dead ” was his resigned comment. One of the first 
measures of the new reign was to order his execution. Calderon 
met his fate firmly and with a show of piety on the 21st of 
October 1621, and this bearing, together with his broken and 
prematurely aged appearance, turned public sentiment in his 
favour. The magnificent devotion of his wife helped materially 
to placate the hatred he had aroused. Lord Lytton made 
Rodrigo C!alder6n the hero of his story Calderon the Courtier. 

Sw Modests de la Fuente, Historia General Espaha (Madrid, 
1850-1867), vol. XV. pp. 452 et aeq. ; (juevedo, Obras (Madrid, 1794), 
voi. X. — Grandes Anales de Quince Dtas. A curious contemporary 
French pamphlet on him, Histoire admirable et declin pitoyable advenue 
en la personne d‘un faworv de la Cour d’Espanne, is reprinted by M. E. 
Fournier in Variith kistoriques (Paris, 1855)' vol. i. (D! H.) 

CALDERdM DE U BARCA, PEDRO (i6oo-i68t), Spanish 
dramatist and poet, was bom at Madrid on the 17th of January 
1600. His mother, who was of Flemish descent, died in 1610 ; 
his father, who was secretary to the treasury, died in 1615. 
Calderbn was educated at the Jesuit College in Madrid with a 
view to taking orders and accepting a family living ; abandoning 
this project, he studied law at Salamanca, and competed with 
success at the literary fetes held in honour of St Isidore at 
Madrid (1620-1622). According to his biographer, Vera Tassis, 
Caldcrdn served with the Spanish army in Italy and Flanders 
between 1625 and 1635 ; but this statement is contradicted 
by numerous l^al documents which prove that Olderdn resided 
at Madrid during these years. Eariy 11^1629 his brother Diego 
was stabbed by an actor who took sanctuary in thejconvent of the 
Trinitarian nuns; (Zalderfin and his friends broke into the 
cloister and attempted to seize the offender. This violation 
was denounced l^ the fashionable preulier, Horteniio Fdtx 
Paiavicino (fo.), 'in a sermon pnMed before PhiUp IV.; * 
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Calder6n ^retorted by introducing into El Principe ^onstanU 
a mocking reference (afterwards cancelled) to Paravicino’s 
gongoristic verbiagewOnd was cdhimitted to pUson* He was soon 
released, grew rapimy%in reputation as a playwright, and, on 
the death of Lope de Vega in 1635, recogniz^ as the fore- 
most Spanish dramatist of the age. A volume of his plays, edited 
by his brother Jos6 in 1636, contains such celebrated and diverse 
productions as La Vida es sueno, El PurgaUmo de San Patricio ^ 
La Devocion de la erm, La Dama duende and Peor estd que estaba. 
In i636“i 637 he was made a knight of the order of Santiago 
by Philip IV., who had already commissioned from him a series 
of spectacular plays for the royal theatre in the Buen Retiro. 
Calderdn was almost as popular with the general public ^ Lope de 
Vega had been in his zenith ; he was, moreover, in high favour 
at court, but this royal patronage did not help to develop the 
finer elements of his genius. On the 28th of May 1640 he joined 
a company of mounted cuirassiers recently raised by Olivares, 
took part in the Catalonian campaign, and distinguished himself | 
by his gallantry at Tarragona ; his health failing, he retired from 
the army in November 1642, and three years later wi^ a^rded 
a special military pension in recognition of his services in tlje 
field. The history of hi.s life during the next few years is obscure. 
He appears to have been profoundly affected by the death of his 
mistress — the mother of his son Pedro Jos6 — about the year 
1648-1649; his long connexion with the theatre had led him 
into temptations, but it had not diminished his instinctive 
spirit of devotion, and he now sought consolation in religion. 
He became a tertiary of the order of St Francis in 1650, and 
finally reverted to his original intention of joining the priesthood. 
He was ordained in 165 t, was presented to a living in the parish 
of San Salvador at Madrid, and, according to his statement 
made a year or two later, determined to give up writing for the 
stage. He did not adhere to this resolution after his preferment 
to a prebend at Toledo in 1653, though he confined himself as 
much as possible to the composition of autos sacramcntales — 
allegorical pieces in which the mystery of the Eucharist was 
illustrated dramatically, and which were performed with great 
pomp on the feast of Corpus Christi and during the weeks 
immediately ensuing. In 1662 two of Calderdn’s autos — Las 
ordenes militares and Misficay reed Babilonia — were the subjects 
of an inquiry by the Inquisition; the former was censured, 
the manuscript copies were confiscated, and the condemnation 
was not rescinded till 1671. Calderdn was appointed honorary 
chaplain to Philip IV. in 1663, and the royal favour was continued 
to him in the next reign. In his eighty -first year he wrote his last 
secular play, Hado y Divisa de Leonido y Marfisa, in honour of 
Charles Il.’s marriage to Marie-Louise de Bourbon. Not- 
withstanding his position at court and his universal popularity 
throughout Spain, his closing years seem to have been passed 
in poverty. He died on the 25th of May 1681. 

Like most Spanish dramatists, Calderdn wrote too much 
and too speedily, and he was too often content to recast the 
productions of his predecessors. His Saber del mal y del bien 
is an adaptation of Lope de Vega’s play, Las Mudanzas de la 
fortuna y sucesos de Don Beltran de Aragdn ; his Selva confusa 
is also adapted from a play of Lope’s which bears the some title ; 
his Encanto sin encanio derives from Tirso de Molina’s Amar 
por senas, and, to take an extreme instance, the second act of 
his CabeUos de Absaldn is transferred almost bodOy from the 
third act of Tirso’s Venganza de Tamar. It would be easy to 
add other examples of Calderdn’s lax methods, but it is simple 
justice to point out that he committed no offence against the 
prevailing code of literary morality. Many of his contemporaries 
plagiarized with equal audacity, but with far less success. Some- 
times, as in £2 Alcalde de Zdamea, the bold procedure is com- 
pletely justified by the result ; in this case by his individual 
treatment he transfom^ one of Lope de Vega’s rapid improvisa- 
tions into a finished masterpiece. It was not given to him to 
initiate a great dramatic movement ; he came at the end of a 
literary revolution, was compelled to accept the conventions 
w^h Lope de Vega had imposed on the Spanish stage, and he 
* accepted them all the more readily since they were peculiarly 


suitable to the display of hb splendid and varied gifts. Not a 
master of observation nor an expert in invention, he slmwed 
an unexampled skill in contriving ingenious variants on existing 
themes ; he had a keen dramatic sense, an unrivalled dexterity 
in manipulating the mechanical resources of the stage, and in 
addition to these minor indispensable talents he was endowed 
with a lofty philosophic ima^ation and a wealth of poetic 
diction. Naturally, he had the defects of his great (qualities ; 
his ingenuity is apt to degenerate into futile embelhshment ; 
his employment of theatri^ devices is the subject of his own 
good-humoured satire in No hay burlas con el ambr ; his philo- 
sophic intellect is more interested in theological mysteries than 
in human passions ; and the delicate beauty of his style is tinged 
with a wilful preciosity. Excelling Lope de V^a at many points, 
Calder6n falls below his great predecessor in the delineation 
of character. Yet in almost every department of dramatic 
art CaldeT6n has obtained a series of triumphs. In the symbolic 
drama he is best represented by El Principe consiante, by 
El Mdgico prodigioso (familiar to English readers in Shelley’s 
free translation), and by La Vida es suenOf perhaps the most 
profound and original of his works. His tragedies are more 
remarkable for their acting qualities than for their convincing 
truth, and the fact that in La Nina de Gomez Arias he inter- 
polates an entire act borrowed from Velez de Guevara’s play of 
the same title seems to indicate that this kind of composition 
awakened no great interest in him ; but in El Mddico de sa 
honra and El Mayor monstruo los celos the theme of jealousy 
is handled with sombre power, while El Alcaide de Zalafnea 
is one of the greatest tragedies in Spanish literature. Calderdn is 
seen to much less advantage in the spectacular plays — dramas 
de tramoya — ^which he wrote at the command of Philip IV. : 
the dramatist is subordinated to the stage-carpenter, but the 
graceful fancy of the poet preserves even such a mediocre piece 
as Los Tres Mayores prodigios (which won him his knighthood) 
from complete oblivion. A greater opportunity is afforded 
in the more animated comeJias palaciegaSy or melodramatic 
pieces destined to be played before courtly audiences in the 
royal palace : La Banda y la flor and El Galdn fantasma are 
charming illustrations of Calderdn’s genial conception and 
refined artistry. His historical plays (La Gran Cenobiaf Las 
armas dr la kermosura, &c.) are the weakest of all his formal 
dramatic productions ; El Golfo de la sirenas and La Purpura 
de la rosa are typical zarzuelas^ to be ju^ed by the standard 
of operatic libretti, and the entremeses are lacking in the lively 
humour which should characterize these dramatic interludes. 
On the other hand, Calderdn’s faculty of ingenious stagecraft is 
seen at its best in his “ cloak-and-sword ” plays (comedias de 
capa y espada) which are invaluable pictures of contemporary 
society. They are conventional, no doubt, in the sense that all 
representations of a specially artificial society must be con- 
ventional ; but they are true to life, and are still as interesting 
as when they first appeared. In this kind No siempre lo pear es 
ciertOf La Dama duende ^ Una casa con dos puertas mala es de 
guardar and Gudrdate dd agua mansa are almost unturpaased. 
But it is as a writer of autos sacrameniales that Calderdn defies 
rivalry : his intense devotion, his subtle intelligence, his sub- 
lime lyrism all combine to produce such marvels of allegorical 
poetry as La Cena del rey Baltasar, La Vina del Senor and 
La Serpiente de metal. The autos lingered on in Spam till 1765, 
but they may be said to haJ^e died with Caldcrdn, for his successors 
merely imitated him with a tedious fidelity. Almost alone among 
Spanish poets, Calderfin had the good fortune to be printed in 
a fairly correct and readable edition (1682-1691), thanks to the 
enlightened zeal of his admirer, Juan de Vera Tassis y Villaroel, 
and owing to this happy accident he came to be regard^ gaaerally 
as the first of Spanish dramatists. Ihe puldication of the 
of Lope de Vega anc^of Tirso de Molina has affectea the entioil 
estimate of Caldera’s work ; he is seen to be inferior to Lo|^ 
de Vega in creative power, and inferior to Tirso de Molina in 
variety of conception. But, setting aside the extravagances 
of his admirerl, he is admittedly an* exquisite poet, an eapert 
in the dramatic form^ and a typical representative of the 
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devout, chivalrou*, patriotic and artiiicial society in which he 
moved* 

tl^AAA 4 vols ). edited by Juan Eugenio Hartzcnbuch , 
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Max Krenkel Klasaische tsmnenatcmun^cn 


proufgwav ttiiw J** r oo 1 \ 

1881-1887 ^ vols.) ; Teaifo selecto (Madrid. 1884. 4 vols.), 

Rodrisuez Biorralia dt Don Ptdro Calderdn de la Barca in Homnage 

Tc^^onTai ,* 8 i): ^,>> 8 ?, “TMen^Xy 

narea de " El Mdeico prodtgtoso (Madnd, l8«) . M. Mraenaez y 
^vo Ca^rZ y s» leaf 0 {Madrid. 1881): Ernert Martmenche. 

u7m^espagLu e» Fraerce de Hardy d Rac,„e 


CALOERWOOD, DAVID (1575-1650), Scotch ^jine and 

historian, was bom in > 575 - he 

where he took the degree of M.A. in 1593* About 1^4 he 
became minister of Crailing, near where he bcMme 

conspicuous for his resolute opposition to the introduction of 
Episcopacy. In 1617, while James was in Scottod, a Ke- 
monstn^, which had been drawn up by the Presbyterian 
clenrv was placed in Calderwood’s hands. He was summoned 
to St Andrews and examined before the king, but neither threats 
nor promises could make him deliver up tte roll of signatoria 
to the Remonstrance. He was deprived of his ch^e, rommittM 
to prison at St Andrews and afterwards removed to Edinbu^h. 
The privy council ordered him to be banished from the kingdom 
for refusing to acknowledge the sentence of the. High Commis- 
sion. He lingered in Scotland, publishing a few tracts, ml the 
j7th of August 1619, when he sailed for Holland. During his 
rraidence in Holland he published his Aftere Do»i««««»». 
Calderwood appears to have returned to Scotlai^ in 1624, an 
he was soon afterwards appointed minister of Pencaitland, in 
the county of Haddington. He continued to take an active ^t 
in the affairs of the church, and introdui^ in 1649 the pritetice, 
now confirmed by long usage, of dissenting from the decision of 
the Assembly, and requiring the protest to be entered in tne 
record. His last years were devoted to the preparaUon of a 
History of the Church of Scotland. In 1648 the (knerri Assembly 
urged him to complete the work he had designed, Md voted him 
a yearly pension of £800. He left behind him a historical work 
of great extent and of great value as a storehouse of auth^tic 
mattriab for history. An abridgment, which appeara to have 
been prepared by himself, was published after his death. An 
excellMt^tion of the complete work was published by the 
Wodrow Society, 8 vols., 1842-1849. The manuscript, which 
belonged to General Calderwood Durham, was presented to the 
Britim Museum. Calderwood died at Jedburgh on the zgthof 

*^* ^*Ln mWOOD. HENRY (1830-1897), Scottish philosopher 
and divine, was bom at Peebles on the 10th of May 1830. He 
was educated at the Royal High school, and 
of Edinburgh. He studied for the ministry of the Unit^ Prest>> - 
terian Church, and in 1856 was ordained pastor of the Greyfr»re 
church. Glasgow. He also examined in mental philosophy tor the 
university of Glai^owfrom 1861 to 18^, ud from i8^condMted 
the nwral philosophy classes at that univeraty, until in w68 he 
became professor of moral philosophy 
made LL.D.of Glasgow in 1865. Hedied ttn the Nowinter 
1897. His first^ meet famous work was The 
/^mWi854),tn whichhe attacked the statist of Su William 
«.milSn that we can have no knowle^ of the Infinite. Crider- 
wood maintwned that such knowlei^e, U»ough impalect, is 
real and everincreasing ; that Faith implies Knowleto. His 
moral philoiopte is in direct antagonism to Hegelian doc- 
trine and endwvours to substantiate the doctrine cA divine 
Beside the dattwof experience, the Anid ^ pure 
actislw •*» apprehends the fundamental 


realities of life and combat. He wrote in adihtiOT 

^oral Philosophy On the RdaHons of Mind and Brain, Science 
and Rdigion, T^vOuHon of Man’s 
his leligiOTs works the best-known is 

and iurt before his death he finished a Life of Damd Hunu m the 
“F^ous Scots” series. His interests were not confinrf to 
religious and intellectual matters ; as Ae fimt ch«^ ri tte 
Edinburgh school board, he workrf hard to bring the Edu«tton 
Act into working order. He published a well-known treatise on 
education. In the cause of philanthropy wd temMratice he 
was indefatigable. In politics he was at first » 

a Liberal Unionist at the time of the Home Rule ipiU. 

A biography of Calderwood was publiihed in 1900 by his son 
W C SerLod and the Rev. David Woodside, wito a special 
d[kpto“ to^Uosophy by Professor A. S. Wngle-Pato^. 

CALEB (Heb. hiUb, “ dog ”), in the Bible, one of the spies 
sent by Moses from Kadesh in South PriMtoe to spy out the 
land 7 f Canaan. For his course and 

rewarded by the promise that he and his seed should obtain a 
DMtession in it (Num. xiii. seq.). The later tradition includes 
foshua, the hero of the conquest of the land. Subsequently 
Lleb settled in Kirjath-Arba Hebron), 

occupation is variously recorded. Tims (a) Caleb by himsell 
drove out the Anakites, giante of Hebron, and proinised 
his daughter Achsah to the hero who cwld 
(Debir)* This was accomplished by Otlmicl^ the brotlw of 
Lleb (josh. XV. 14-19). Both are sons of Kenw, and ^naz 
is an Edomite clan (Gen. xxxvi. n, 15, 4 *)- . jf) 

Caleb the Kenizzite reminds Joshua of the promise at Kadesh , 
he asks that he may have the “ mountain whereof YiAweh 
spake,” and hope-s to drive out the giants from its midst. J“sh“a 
b&s him and thus Hebron becomes the inheritance of Caleb 
flosh xiv. 6-1 s). Further (c) the capture of Hebron and Debir 
IS ascribed to Judah who gives them to Caleb !;/° f®')- ! 

and finally (d) these dries are taken by Joshua 
course of a great and successful campa^n against 
fTosh. X. 36-30). Primarily the dan Caleb was settled m the 
»)uth of Judah but formed an independent unit (i Sam. xx\ ., 
XXX 14). “^Its seat was at Carmel, and Abigail, the wife of tlic 
Calebite Nabal, was taken by David after her husband s death. 
Not until later are the small divisions of the south united 
under the name Judah, and this result is reflected m the gene- 
alogies where the brothers Caleb and Jerahmeel are called 
‘‘ Jns of Hezron ” (the name typifies nomadic life) and become 

de^ndants of JUD^. 19 (post-exilic). Caleb becomes 

Xn^r’hm-'rount^Sn be“ that which the Israelites 

xxi i-s^ Md it ^ms probable that Caleb, at least, WM suppo^d 
te hilw^“hed to“a^ northward to Hebron. (See Jekahmeei.. 

‘^^eXeijoXl pl“® the^Uest a^ts of ^leb 
X T /* r’Krrm ii sud t£cbroii» MftOUi &c«)» Auotuc 

irb K r 

won ^ This second move is charactenstjcail> exprt^a oy lu 

50 scq.). ims seconu ii^v4 Azflbah (“abandoned. 


Nptts on O.T. History, Index, s.v. ; E. Meyer, PP 4 

»qq. ; and the commentaries on Chronicles {q.v.). (S. A* .) 

CALBDOM (i) a town of the Cape Province, 8i m. by rai 
E.S.E. of Cape Town. Pop. (1904) The “'T”. “ “ 

N of the sea at Walker Bay and is built «n » spw the Zw^ 
berg 800 ft. high. The streets are lined with blue gums ira 
onto’. From the early day of Dutch settlement at th e 
Caledon has been noted for the eumtw vriu^ite 
springs, which yield 150,000 gallons d^y- 
sK; six with anatuiri tempeiatuw «if tso* F., the seventl 
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being cold. The district is rich in flowering heaths and evei> 
lasting flowers. The name Caledon was given to the town and 
district in honour ofjahe 2nd earl of Caledftn, ^vemor of the Cape 
1807-181 X. (2) A riv^ of South Africa, tributary to the Orange 
(9.V.), also named after Lord Caledon. 

GALEDONIA, the Roman name of North Britain, still used 
especially in poetry for Scotland. It occurs first in the poet 
Lucan (a.d. 64), and then often in Roman literature. There 
were (i) a district Caledonia, of which the southern border must 
have b^n on or near the isthmus between the Clyde and the 
Forth, (2) a Caledonian Forest (possibly in Perthshire), and (3) 
a tribe of Caledones or Calidones, named by the geographer 
Ptolemy as living within boundaries which are now unascertain- 
able. The Romans first invaded Caledonia under Agricola 
(about A.D, 83). They then fortified the Forth and Clyde Isthmus 
with a line of forts, two of which, those at Camelon and Barhill, 
have been identified and excavated, penetrated into Perthshire, 
and fought the decisive battle of the war (according to Tacitus) 
on the slopes of Mons Graupius.^ The site — quite as hotly 
contested among antiquaries as between Roman and Caledonian 
— may have been near the Roman encampment of Inchtuthill 
(in the policies of Delvine, 10 m. N. of Perth near the union of 
Tay and Isla), which is the most northerly of the ascertained 
Roman encampments in Scotland and seems to belong to the age 
of Agricola. Tacitus represents the result as a victory. The 
home government, whether averse to expensive conquests of 
barren hills, or afraid of a victorious general, abruptly recalled 
Agricola, and his northern conquests — all beyond the Tweed, if 
not all beyond Cheviot — were abandoned. The next advance 
followed more than fifty years later. About a.d. 140 the district 
up to the Firth of Forth was definitely annexed, and a rampart 
with forts along it, the Wall of Antoninus Pius, was drawn from 
sea to sea (see Britain : Roman ; and Graham’s Dyke). At the 
same time the Roman forts at Ardoch, north of Dunblane, 
C!arpow near Abemethy, and perhaps one or two more, were 
occupied. But the conquest was stubbornly disputed, and after 
several risings, the land north of Cheviot seems to have been lost 
about A.i>. 180-185. About a.d. 208 the emperor Septimius 
Severus carried out an extensive punitive expedition against 
the northern tribes, but while it is doubtful how far he penetrated, 
it is certain that after his death the Roman writ never again ran 
north of Cheviot. Rome is said, indeed, to have recovered the 
whole land up to the Wall of Pius in a.d, 368 and to have estab- 
lished there a province, Valentia. A province with that name 
was certainly organized somewhere. But its site and extent is 
quite uncertain and its duration was exceedingly brief. Through- 
out, Scotland remained substantially untouched by Roman 
influences, and its Celtic art, though perhaps influenced by 
Irish, remained free from Mediterranean infusion. Even in the 
south of Scotland, where Rome ruled for half a century (a.d. 
142-180), the occupation was military and produced no civilizing 
effects. Of the actual condition of the land during the period of 
Roman rule in Britain, we have yet to learn the details by 
excavation. The curious carvings and ramparts, at Burghead 
on the coast of Elgin, and the underground stone houses locally 
called “ wheems,” in which Roman fragments have been found, 
may represent the native forms of dwelling, &c., and some of the 
“ Late Celtic ” metal-work may belong to this ag^. But of the 
pohtical divisions, the boundaries and capitals of the tribes, and 
the like, we know nothing. Ptolemy gives a list of tribe and 
place names. But hardly one can be identified with any approach 
to certainty, except in the extreme south. Nor has any certainty 
been reached about the ethnological problems of the population, 
the Aryan or non-Aryan character of the Piets and the like. 
'Drat the Caledonians, like the later Scots, sometimes sought their 
fortunes in the south, is proved by a curious tablet of about 
AJ), 220, found at Coibhester, dedicated to an unknown ei^uiva- 
knt of Mars, Medocius, by one ** Lossio Veda, nepos [«km of] 
Vepogeni, C^edo.’^ The name Caledonia is said to survive in 

• ^ This, not Giampius. is the proper spelling, though Grampius 
was at one time commonly accepted ana indeed gave rise to the 
modem name GrampUn. 


the second syllable of Dunkeld and in the mountain name 
Schiehallion (Sith-chaillinn). 

AuTHORiTXBS.->Tacitus. Hist. Augusta, Viim Sweri] 

Dio Ixxvi. ; F. Haveriield, Ths A vnonint Wau H«poft (Glasgow, 
1899). PP. I54-'68 ; J. Rhys, Celtic BriUnn (ed. 3). On Bumhead, 
sec H. W. Young, Pfoc. vf Scottish A ntiq. xxv., xxvii.; J, Macdonald. 
Trans. Glasgow Arch. Society. The Roman remains of Scotland are 
described in Rob. Stuart's Caled. Romana (Edinburgh. X852). the 
volumes of the Scottish Antiq. Society, the Corpius Jnscriptlonum 
Latinarum, vol. viL. and elsewhere. (F. J. H.) 

CALEDONIAN CANAL. The chain of fresh^water lakes— 
Lochs Ness, Oich and Lochy — which stretch along the line of the 
Great Glen of Scotland in a S.W. direction from Inverness early 
suggested the idea of connecting the east and west coasts of 
Scotland by a canal which would save ships about 400 m. of 
coasting voyage round the north of Great Britain through the 
stormy Pentkmd Firth. In 1773 James Watt was employed by 
the government to make a survey for such a canal, which again 
was the subject of an official report by llxomas Telford in i8oi. 
In 1803 an act of parliament was passed authorizing the construc- 
tion of the canal, which was begun forthwith under Tclfofid’s 
direction, and traffic was started in 1822. From the northern 
entrance on Beauly Firth to the southern, near Fort William, 
the total length is about 60 m., that of the artificial portion being 
about 22 m. The number of locks is 28, and their standard 
dimensions are length 160 ft., breadth 38 ft., water-depth 15 ft. 
Their lift is in general about 8 ft., but some of them are for 
regulating purposes only. A flight of 8 at Corpach, with a total 
lift of 64 ft., is known as “ Neptune’s Staircase/’ The navigation 
is vested in and managed by ^e commissioners of the Caledonian 
Canal, of whom the speaker of the House of Commons is ex 
officio chairman. Usually the income is between £7000 and 
£8000 annually, and exceeds the expenditure by a few hundred 
pounds; but the commissioners are not entitled to make a 
profit, and the credit balances, though sometimes allowed to 
accumulate, must he expended on renewals and improvements 
of the canal. They have not, however, always proved sufficient 
for their purposes, and parliament is occasionally called upon to 
make special grants. In the commissioners is also vested the 
Crinan Canal, which extends from Ardrishaig on Loch Gilp to 
Crinan on Loch Crinan, This canal was made by a company 
incorporated by act of parliament in 1793, and was opened for 
traffic in 1803. At various times it received grants of public 
money, and ultimately in respect of these it passed into the hands 
of the government. In 1848 it was vested by parliament in the 
commissioners of the Caledonian Canal (who had in fact ad- 
ministered it for many years previously) ; the act contained a 
proviso that the company might take back the undertaking on 
repayment of the debt within 20 years, but the power was not 
exercised. The length of the canal is 9 m., and it saves vessels 
sailing from the Clyde a distance of about 85 m. as compared 
with the alternative route round the Mull of Kintyrc. Its 
highest reach is 64 ft. above sea level, and its locks, 15 in number, 
are 96 ft. long, by 24 ft. wide, the depth of water being such as to 
admit vessels up to a draught of gi ft. The revenue is over 
£6000 a year, and there is usually a small credit balance which, 
as with the Caledonian Canal, must be applied to the purposes 
of the undertaking. 

CALBNBERG, or Kalenbekg, the name of a district, including 
the town of Hanover, which was formerly part of the duchy of 
Brunswick. It received fts name from a castle near Schulenbtitg, 
and is traversed by the rivers Weser and Leine, its area being 
about 1050 sq. m. The district was given to various cadets of 
the ruling house of Brunswick, one of these beinglEmest Augustus, 
afterwards elector of Hanover, and thc^ ancestor of the Hano- 
verian kings of Great Britain and Ireland. m 

CALENDAR, so called from the Roman Calends or Kalends, 
a method of distributing time into certain pWiods adapted 
to ^e purposes of civil life, as hours, days, weeks, months, 
years, &c. 

Of all the ^ods marked out by the motions of the celestial 
bodies, the most conspicuous, and» the most intimate]]! con- 
nected with the affairl of moxiktnd, are the solar day, which is 
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ilistinguished by the diurnal revolution of the earth and the 
alternation of light and darkness, and the solar ytar^ which 
completes the circle of the seasons. But in the early ages of the 
world, when mankind were chiefly engaged in rural occupations, 
the phases of the moon must have l^een objects of great atten- 
tion and interest,— hence the rmnik, and the practice adopted 
by many nations of reckoning time by the motions of the moon, 
as well as the still more general practice of combining lunar 
with solar periods. The solar day, the solar year, and the lunar 
month, or lunation, may therefore be called the natural divisions 
of time. All others, as the hour, the week, and the civil month, 
though of the most ancient and general use, are only arbitrary 
and conventional. 

Day , — The subdivision of the day (q.v.) into twenty-four parts, 
or hours, has prevailed since the remotest ages, though different 
nations have not agreed either with respect to the epoch of its 
commencement or the manner of distributing the hours. Euro- 
peans in general, like the ancient Egyptians, place the com- 
mencement of the civil day at midnight, and reckon twelve 
morning hours from midnight to mid-day, and twelve evening 
hours from mid-day to midnight. Astronomers, after the 
example of Ptolemy, regard the day as commencing with the 
sun’s culmination, or noon, and find it most convenient for the 
purposes of computation to reckon through the whole twenty- 
four hours. Hipparchus reckoned the twenty-four hours from 
midnight to midnight. Some nations, as the ancient Chaldeans 
and the modern Greeks, have chosen sunrise for the commence- 
ment of the day ; others, again, as the Italians and Bohemians, 
suppose it to commence at sunset. In all these cases the begin- 
ning of the day varies with the seasons at all places not under the 
equator. In the early ages of Rome, and even down to the 
middle of the 5th century after the foundation of the city, no 
other divisions of the day were known than sunrise, sunset, and 
mid-day, which was marked by the arrival of the sun between the 
Rostra and a place called Graecostasis, where ambassadors from 
Greece and other countries used to stand. The Greeks divided 
the qgtural day and night into twelve equal parts each, and the 
hours thus formed were denominated temporary hours, from their 
varying in length according to the seasons of the year. The 
hours of the day and night were of course only equal at the time 
of the equinoxes. The whole period of day and night they called 

vv)^6ijyiMf)ov, 

The week is ^period of seven days, having no reference 
whatever to the celestial motions, — a circumstance to which it 
owes its unalterable uniformity. Although it did not enter into 
the calendar of the Greeks, and was not introduced at Rome till 
after the reign of Theodosius, it has been employed from time 
immemorial in almost all eastern countries ; and as it forms 
neither an aliquot part of the year nor of the lunar month, those 
who reject the Mosaic recital will be at a loss, as llelambre 
remarks, to assign it to an origin having much semblance of 
probability. It might have been suggested by the phases of the 
moon, or by the number of the planets known in ancient times, 
an origin which is rendered more probable from the names 
universally given to the different Says of which it is composed. 
In the Egyptian astronomy, the order of the planets, beginning 
with the most remote, is Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon. Now, the day being divided into twenty- 
four hours, each hour was consecrated to a particular planet, 
namely, one to Saturn, the following <to Jupiter, the third to 
Mars, and so on according to the above order ; and the day 
received tlie name of the planet which presided over its first 
hour. If, then,«the first hour of a day wras consecrated to 
Saturn, that planet would also have the 8th, the 15th, and the 
22nd h^r ; the a^rd wduld fall to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and 
the asm, or the first hour of the second day, would belong to the 
Sun. In like^gmnner the first hour of the ^ day would fall to 
the Moon, the first of the 4th day to Mars, mhe 5tb to Mercury, 
of the 6th to Jupiter, and of the 7th to Venus. The cyde Wng 
completed, the first hour of the 8th day would reUum to Saturn, 
and ^ the others succeed in the same order. According to Dio 
Cassius, the Egyptian week commenced with Saturday. On 


their flight from Egypt, the Jews, from hatred to their ancient 
oppressors, made Saturday the last day of the week. 

The English nanfts of the daj% are deri^g^d from the Saxon. 
The ancient Saxons bad borrowed the w8bk from some Eastern 
nation, and substituted the names of their own divinities for 
those of the gods of Greece. In legislative and justiciary acts 
the Latin names are still retained. 


Dies Solis. 
Die;: Liinae. 
Die.H Martis. 
Dies Mercurii. 
Dies Jovis. 
Dies Veneris. 
Dies Satumi. 


English. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


Saxon. 
Sun’s day. 
Moon's day. 
Tiw’s day. 
Woden's day, 
Thor’s day. 
Frigg's day. 
Seteme’s day. 


Month . — Long before the exact length of the year was deter- 
mined, it must have been perceived that the synodic revolution 
of the moon is accomplished in about 29! days. Twelve luna- 
tions, therefore, form a period of 354 days, which differs only by 
about II J days from the solar year. From tliis circumstance 
has arisen the practice, perhaps universal, of dividing the year 
into twelve months. But in the course of a few years the accumu- 
lated difference between the solar year and twelve lunar months 
would become considerable, and have the effect of transporting 
the commencement of the year to a different season. The 
difficulties that arose in attempting to avoid this inconvenience 
induced some nations to abandon the moon altogether, and 
regulate their year by the course of the sun. The month, how- 
ever, being a convenient period of time, has retained its place 
in the calendars of all nations ; but, instead of denoting a 
synodic revolution of the moon, it is usually employed to denote 
an arbitrary number of days approaching to the twelfth part of a 
solar year. 


Among the ancient Egyptians the month consisted of thirty 
days invariably ; and in order to complete the year, five day.s 
were added at the end, called supplementary days. They made 
use of no intercalation, and by losing a fourth of a day every 
year, the commencement of the year went back one day in ever)' 
period of four years, and consequently made a revolution of the 
seasons in 1461 years. Hence 1461 Egyptian years are equal to 
1460 Julian years of 365} days each. Tliis year is called vague, 
by reason of its commencing sometimes at one season of the year, 
and sometimes at another. 


The Greeks divided the month into three decades, or periods 
of ten days, — ^a practice which was imitated by the French in 
their unsuccessful attempt to introduce a new calendar at the 
period of the Revolution. This division offers two advantages : 
the first is, that the period is an exact measure of the month of 
thirty days ; and the second is, that the number of the day of 
the decade is connected with and suggests tlic number of the 
day of the month. For example, the 5th of the decade must 
necessarily be the 5th, the 15th, or the 25tl) of the month ; so 
that when the day of the decade is known, that of the month can 
scarcely be mistjien. In reckoning by weeks, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the day of the week on which each month begins. 

The Romans employed a division of the month and a method 
of reckoning the days which appear not a little extraordinary, 
and must, in practice, liave been exceedingly inconvenient. 
As frequent aHusion is made by classical writers to this em- 
barrassing method of computation, which is carefully retained 
in the ecclesiastical calendar, we here give a table showing the 
correspondence of the Roman months with those of modem 
Europe. 

Instead of distinguishing the days by the ordinal numbers first, 
second, third, &c., the Romans counted backwards from three 
fixed epochs, namely, the Calends, the Nones and the Ides. 
The Calends (or Kalends) were invariably the first day of the 
month, and were so denominated because ^t had been an ancient 
custom of the pontiffs to call the people together on that day, 
to apprize them of the festivals, or days that were to be kept 
sacred during the month. The Ides (from an obsolete verb 
tduare, to divide) were at the middle of tlw month, either the i3t1l 
or the 15th day ; and the Nones were the mnUi day before the 
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Ides, coAti^ inclusively. From these three terms ^ days 
received their denomination in the following manner ; — Those 
which were comprised between the (^eads and the Nones 
were csilled ihe days%tfflre ike Nones ; those between the Nones 
and the Ides were called ike days before the Ides ; and, lastly, 
all the days after the Ides to the end of the mon^ were called 
the days before the Calends of the succeeding month. In the 
months of March, May, July and October, the Ides fell on the 
15th day, and the Nones consequently on the 7th ; so that each 
of these months had six days nam^ from the Nones. In all 
the other months the Ides were on the 13th and the Nones on 
the 5th ; consequently there were only four days named from 
the Nones. Every month had eight days named from the Ides. 
The number of days receiving their denomination from the 
Calends depended on the number of days in the month and the 
day on which the Ides fell. For example, if the month contained 
31 days and the Ides fell on the 13th, as was the case in January, 
August and December, there would remain 18 days after the 


Days of 
the 

Montli. 

]\iarch. 

May. 

I 

I October. 

January, 

August. 

December. 

April. 

June. 

September. 

November. 

Febnlar}^ 

I 

I Calendae. 1 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

2 

1 0 
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Ides, which, added to the first of the following month, made 
19 days of Calends. In January, therefore, the 14th day of the 
month was called the nineteenth before the Calends of February 
(counting inclusively), the 15th was the i8th before the Calends 
and so on to the 30th, which was called the third before the Calend 
{iertio Calendas), the last being the second of the Calends, or 
the day before the Calends {pridie Calendas). 

Year.— The year is either astronomical or civil. The solar 
astronomical year is the period of time in which the earth 
performs a revolution in its orbit about the sun, or passes from 
any point of the ecliptic to the same point again j and consists 
of 365 days 5 hours 48 min. and 46 sec. of mean solar time. 
The chil year is that which is employed in chronology, and 
varies among different nations, both in respect of the season 
at which it oommences and of its subdivisions. When regard is 
had to the sun’s motion alone, the regulation of the year, and the 
disldbution of the days into months, may be effected without 
much trouble ; but the difficulty is greatly increased when it 
is sought to reconcile |olar and lunar periods, or to make the 
sttbffiviskms of the year depend on the moon, and at the same 
time to ]Meservc the correspondence between the whole year 
and the seasons. 

•Of die Solar Year.-— In the arrangment of the dvil year, 
* two directs are sought to be accomplished, ’--first, the equable 


distribution of the days among twelve months ; and secondly, 
the preservation of the beg[inning of the year at the same distance 
from the solstices or equinoxes. Now, as the year consists of 
365 days and a fraction, and 365 is a number not divisible by 
12, it is impossible that the months can all be of the same length 
and at the same time include aU the days of the year. By reason 
also of the fractional excess of the length of the year above 365 
days, it likewise happens that the years cannot all contain the 
same number of days if the epoch of their commencement 
remains fixed ; for the day and the civil year must necessarily 
be considered as beginning at the same instant ; and therefore 
the extra hours cannot be included in the year .tiff they have 
accumulated to a whole day. As soon as this has taken place, 
an additional day must be given to the year. 

The dvil calendar of all European countries has been borrowed 
from that of the Romans. Romulus, is said to have divided 
the year into ten months only, including in all 304 days, and it 
is not very well known how the remaining days were disposed 
of. The ancient Roman year commenced with March, as is 
indicated, by the names September, October, Novembel*, 
December, which the last four months still retain. July and 
August, likewise, were anciently denominated Quintilis and 
Sextilis, their present appellations having been bestowed in 
compliment to Julius Caesar and Augustus. In the reign of 
Numa two months were added to the year, January at the 
beginning and February at the end j and this arrangement con- 
tinued till the year 452 b.c., when the Decemvirs changed the 
order of the months, and placed February after January. The 
months now consisted of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, 
to correspond with the synodic revolution of the moon, so that the 
year contained 354 days ; but a day was added to make the 
number odd, which was considered more fortunate, and the 
year therefore consisted of 355 days. This differed from the 
solar year by ten whole days and a fraction ; but, to restore the 
coincidence, Numa ordered an additional or intercalary month 
to be inserted every second year between the 23rd and 34th of 
February, consisting of twenty-two and twenty-three (J^iys 
alternately, so that four years contained 1465 days, and the mean 
length of the year was consequently 366I days. The additional 
month was called Mercedinus or Mercedonius^ from merces, wages, 
probably because the wages of workmen and domestics were 
usually paid at this season of the year. According to the above 
arrangement, the year was too long by ortfe day, which rendered 
another correction necessary. As the error amounted to twenty- 
four days in as many years, it was ordered that every third 
period of eight years, instead of containing four intercalary 
months, amounting in all to ninety days, should contain only 
three of those months, consisting of twenty-two days each. 
The mean length of the year was thus reduced to 365! days ; 
but it is not certain at what time the octennial periods, borrowed 
from the Greeks, were introduced into the Roman calendar, 
or whether they were at any time strictly followed. It does 
not even appear that the ler^h of the intercalary month was 
regulated ^ any certain principle, for a discretionary power 
was left with the pontiffs, to whom the care of the calendar 
was committed, to intercalate more or fewer days according 
as the year was found to differ more or less from the cel^tiiu 
motions. This power was quickly abused to serve political 
objects, and the calendar consequently thrown into confusion. 
By giving a greater or Ittis number of days to the intercalary 
month, the pontiffs were enabled to prolong the term of a 
magistracy or hasten the annual elections ; and 10 little care 
had been taken to regulate the year, that, at tbs time of Julius 
Caesar, the civil equinox differed from the astronomical by three 
months, so that the winter months were cAried back into ^tumn 
and the autumnal into summer. 

In order to put yn end to the disorders ariqite from the 
negligence or ignorance of the pontiffs, Caesar abolished the use 
of the lunar year and the intercalary month, and reflated the 
civil year entirely by the sun. With the advice and assistance 
of Sosigenes, he fixed the mean lengtjn of the year at 
and decreed that every^ fourth year should have 366 days> the 
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Other years having each 365. In order to restore the vernal 
equinox to the a5th of March^ the place it occupied in ^ time 
of Numa, be ordered two extraordinary months to be inserted 
between November and Deccml>er in the current year, the first 
to consist of thirty-three, and the second of thirty-four days. 
The intercalary month of twenty-three days fell into the year 
of course, so that the ancient year of 355 days received an 
augmentation of ninety days ; and the year on that occasion 
contained in all 445 days. 'ITiis was called the last year of 
confusion. The first Julian year commenced with the ist of 
January of the 46th before the birth of Christ, and the 708th 
from the foundation of the city. 

In the distribution of the days through the several months, 
Caesar adopted a simpler and more commodious arrangement 
than that which has since prevailed. He had ordered that the 
first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth and eleventh months, that is 

J anuary, March, May, July, September an(l November, should 
ave each thirty-one days, and the other months thirty, excepting 
February, which in common years should have only twenty-nine, 
bill every fourth year thirty days. This order was interrupted 
to gratify the vanity of Augustus, by giving the month bearing 
his name as many days as July, which was named after the 
first Caesar. A day was accordingly taken from Febru^ and 
given to August ; and in order that three months of thirty-one 
days might not come together, September and November were 
reduced to thirty days, and thirty-one given to October and 
December. For so frivolous a reason was the regulation of 
Caesar abandoned, and a capricious arrangement introduced, 
which it requires some attention to remember. 

The additional day which occurred every fourth year was 
jjiven to February, as being the shortest month, and was inserted 
m the calendar between the 24th and 25th day. February 
having then twenty-nine days, the 25th was the 6th of the 
calends of March, sexto calendas ; the preceding, which was the 
additional or intercalary day, was called bis-sexto calendas , — 
hence the term bissextile, which is still employed to distinguish 
the«year of 366 days. The English denomination of leap-year 
would have been more appropriate if that year had differed 
from common years in defect, and contained only 364 days. In 
the modem calendar the intercalary day is still added to February, 
not, however, between the 24th and 25th, but as the 29th. 

The regulations of Caesar were not at first sufficiently under- 
stood ; and the pontiffs, by intercalating every third year 
instead of every fourth, at the end of thirty-six years had inter- 
calated twelve times, instead of nine. This mistake having been 
discovered, Augustus ordered that all the years from the thirty- 
seventh of the era to the forty-eighth inclusive should be common 
years, by which means the intercalations were reduced to the 
proper number of twelve in forty-eight years. No account is 
taken of this blunder in chronology ; and it is tacitly supposed 
that the calendar has been correctly followed from its com- 
mencement. 

Although the Julian method of intercalation is perhaps the 
most convenient that could be adopted, yet, as it supposes the 
year too long by ii minutes 14 seconds, it could not without 
correction very long answer the purpose for which it was devised, 
namely, that of preserving always the same interval of time 
between the commencement of the year and the equinox. 
Sosigenes could scarcely fail to know that this year was too long ; 
for it had been shown long before, by the observations of Hip- 
parchus, that the excess of 365! days above a true solar year 
would amount to a day in 300 years. The real error is indeed 
more than double of this, and amounts lo a day in 128 years ; 
but in the time of Caei^r the length ol^he year was an astrono- 
mical^lement not very well determined. In the course of a few 
centuries, however, the equinox sensibly retrograded towards 
the beginnifn of the year. When the Julian calendar was 
introduced, the equinox fell on the 25th ofMarch. At the time 
of the council of Nice, which was held in 325, it fell on the 31st ; 
and when the reformation of the calendar was made in 1582, 
it Ktd retrograded to the rrth. In order to reiture the equinox 
to its former place, Pope Gregory XIII. directed ten daya to be 


suppressed in the calendar ; and as the error of iSie Julian 
intercalation was now found to amount to three days m 400 
years, he ordered ^he jntercalafions to bt omitted on all the 
centenary years excepting those which* are multiples of 400. 
According to the Gregorian nile of intercalation, therefore, 
every year of which the number is divisible by four without a 
remainder is a leap year, excepting the centurial years, which 
are only leap years when divisible by four after omitting the two 
ciphers. Thus 1600 was a leap year, but 1700, 1800 and 1900 
are common years ; 2000 will be a leap year, and so on. 

As the Gregorian method of intercalation has been adopted in all 
Christian countries, Russia excepted, it becomes interesting to 
examine with what degree of accuracy it reconciles the civil with 
the solar year. According to the best determinations of modem 
astronomy (Le Verrier's Solar Tables, Paris, 1858, p. T02). the 
mean geocentric motion of the sun in longitude, from the mean 
equinox during a Julian year of 365*25 days, the same being brought 
up to the present date, is 360° + 2'7*»685. Thus the mean length of 

the solar year is found to be 685 

days, or 365 days ^ hours 48 min. 46 sec. Now the Gregorian rule 
gives 97 intercalatums in 400 years; 400 years therefore contain 
365x400 + 97, that is, 146,097 days; and consequently one year 
contains 365*2425 days, or 365 days 5 hours 49 min. 12 sec. This 
exceeds the true solar year by 26 seconds, which amount to a day in 
3.^23 years. It is perhaps unnecessary to make any formal provision 
against an error which can only happen after so long a period ol 
time ; but as 3323 differs little from 4000, it has been proposed to 
correct the Gregorian rule by making the year 4000 and all its 
multiples common years. With this correction the rule of inter- 
calation is as follows ! - 

Eve^ year the number of which is divisible by ^ is a leap year, 
excepting the last year of each century, which is a leap year only 
when the number of the century is divisible by 4 ; but 4000. and 
its multiples, 8000. 12,000, 16,000, &c. arc common years. Thus 
the uniformity of the intercalation, by continuing to depend on tlu* 
number four, is preserved, and by adopting the last correction the 
commencement of the year would not vary more than a day from 
its prc.sent place in two hundred centuries. 

In order to discover whether the coincidence of the civil and solar 
year could not be restored in shorter periods by a different method 
of intercalation, wc may proceeti as follows The traction 0*2422, 
which expresses the excess of the solar year above a whole number 
of days, l^ing converted into a continued fraction, becomes 
1 
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which gives the series of approximating fractions, 
’ 7 ^ 31 132 163 

4' 29’ 33’ 128* 545’ 673* 


The first of these, gives the Julian intercalation of one day in 
4 

four years, and is considerably too great. It supposes the year to 
contain 365 days 6 hours. 


The second, 


_7 

29’ 


gives seven intercalary days in twenty-nine 


years, and errs in defect, as it supposes a year of 365 days 5 hours 
47 min. 35 sec. 

g 

The third, gives eight intercalations in thirty-three years or 

8e\'en successive intercalations at the end of four years respectively, 
and the eighth at the end of five years. This supposes the year to 
contain 365 days 5 hours 49 min. 5*45 sec. 

The fourth fraction, ^ combines three 

128 99 + 29 3 ><33 + 29 

periods of thirty-three years with one of twenty-nine, and would 
consequently Ih* very convenient in application. It supposes the 
year to consist of 365 days 5 hours 48 min. 45 sec., and is practically 
exact. 


g 

The fraction — offers a convenient and very accurate meihotl 

of intercalation. It implies a year differing in excess from the 
true year only by 19*45 while the Geegorian year is too long 
by 26 sec. It produces a much nearer coincidence lietwecn the civil 
and so^ years than the Gregorian method ; and, by reason of its 
shortness of period, confines the evagations of the mean equinox 
from the true within much narrower limits. It has been stated by 
Scaligw, Weidler, Montucla. and others, that the modem Persians 
actually follow this method, and inteioaktis^t days in thirty-three 
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years, ke statement has. however, been contested? on good 
authority ; and it seems proved (sec Dclambre. Astronomu Modsms, 
tom. i. p. 8x) that the Persian in(;prcalation coi^ines the two periods 

Z and A. If the5^f^ow the oombina^n their 

29 33 294-3x33 ia8 

determination of the length of the tropical year has bmn extremely 
exact The discovery of the period of thirty^three years is ascribed 
to Omar Khayyam, one of the eight astronomers appointed by JelAl 
ud>Din Malik Shah, sultan of Khorasan, to reform or construct a 
calendar, about the year 1079 of our era. 

If the commencement of the year, instead of being retained at the 
same place in the seasons by a uniform method of intercalation, were 
made to depend on astronomical phenomena, the intercalations 
would succeed each other in an irregular manner, sometimes after 
four years and sometimes after five ; and it would occasionally, 
though rarely indeed, happen, that it would be impossible to deter- 
mine the day on which the year ought to begin. In the calenditf. 
for example, which was attempted to be introduced in France in 
1793> the bennning of the year was fixed at midn^ht preceding 
the day in which the true autumnal equinox falls. But supposing 
the instant of the sun’s entering into the sign Libra to be very near 
midnight, the small errors of the solar tables might render it doubt- 
ful to which day the equinox really belonged ; and it would be in 
vain to have recourse to observation to obviate the difficulty. It is 
therefore infinitely more commodious to determine the commence- 
ment of the year by a fixed rule of intercalation ; and of the various 
methods which might be employed, no one, perhaps is on the whole 
more easy of application, or lietter adapted for the purpose of com- 
putation. than the Gregorian now in use. But a system of 31 inter- 
calations in 128 years would be by far the most perfect as regards 
mathematical accuracy. Its adoption upon our present Gregorian 
calendar would only require the suppression of the usual bissextile 
once in every 128 years, and there would be no necessity for any 
further correction, as the error Ls so insignificant that it would not 
amount to a day in loo.ooo years. 

Of the Lunar Year and Luni-solar Periods . — The lunar year, 
consisting of twelve lunar months, contains only 354 days j its 
commencement consequently anticipates that of the solar year 
by eleven days, and passes through the whole circle of the 
seasons in about thirty-four lunar years. It is therefore so 
obviously ill-adapted to the computation of time, that, excepting 
the modern Jews and Mahommedans, almost all nations who 
have regulated their months by the moon have employed some 
method of intercalation by means of which the beginning of the 
year is retained at nearly the same fixed place in the seasons. 

In the early ages of Greece the year was regulated entirely by 
the moon. Solon divided the year into twelve months, consisting 
alternately of twenty-nine and thirty days, the former of which 
were called deficient months, and the latter full months. The 
lunar year, therefore, contained 354 days, falling short of the 
exact time of twelve lunations by about 8*8 hours. The first 
expedient adopted to reconcile the lunar and solar years seems 
to have been the addition of a month of thirty days to every 
second year. Two lunar years would thus contain 25 months, 
or 738 days, while two solar years, of 365 J days each, contain 
730^ days. The difference of 7 J days was still too great to escape 
observation ; it was accordingly proposed by Cleostratus of 
Tenedos, wha flourished shortly after the time of Thales, to omit 
the biennary intercalation every eighth year. In fact, the 7J 
days by which two lunar years exceeded two solar years, 
amounted to thirty days, or a full month, in eight years. By 
inserting, therefore, three additional months instead of four in 
every period of eight years, the coincidence between the solar 
and lunar year would have been exactly restored if the latter 
contained only 354 days, inasmuch as the peHod contains 
354 X 8 + 3 X 30 « 2922 days, corresponding with eight solar years 
of 365^ days each. But the true time of 99 lunations is 2923*528 
days, which exceeds the above period by 1*528 days, or thii^- 
six hours and a few minutes. At the end of two periods, or six- 
teen years, the excess is three days, and at the end of 160 ^eais, 
thirty days. It was therefore proposed to employ a penod of 
160 years, in which one of the intercalary months should be 
omitted ; but as thb period was too long to be of any practical 
ose^ It was never generally adopted. The common practice was 
to ooaunooal oonwctbns as they became necessary, in 
order ttipteeerve ti^ relation between the octennial period and 
tim stalk of the heavens ; but these corrections being left to the 
care of incompetent persons, the calendar soon fell into great 
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disorder, and no certain rule was followed till a new division of 
the year was proposed by Meton and Euctemon, which was 
immediately adopted in all the states and dep^denetes of 
Greece. 

The mean motion of the moon in longitude, from the mean 
equinox, during a Julian year of 365*25 days (according to 
Hansen’s Tables de la Lune, London, 1857, pages 15, 16) is, at 
the present date, 13 x 360® + 477644**409 ; that of the sun being 
360® + 27**685. Thus the corresponding relative mean geocentric 
motion of the moon from the sun is 12 x ^o® 4* 4776i'6**724 ; and 
the duration of the mean synodic revolution of the'moon,or lunar 

month, is therefore iiir-36o4^f76F6'.7*4'' 365-*5“»9-53‘»s88 
days, or 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min. 3*8 sec. 

The Metonic Cycle, which may be regarded as the chef-d'cemre 
of ancient astronomy, is a period of nineteen solar years, after 
which the new moons again happen on the same ^ys of the 
year. In nineteen solar years there are 235 lunations, a number 
which, on being divided by nineteen, gives twelve lunations for 
each year, with seven of a remainder, to be distributed amdhg 
the years of the period. The period of Meton, therefore, con- 
sisted of twelve years containing twelve months each, and seven 
years containii^ thirteen months each ; and these last formed the 
third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, and nine- 
teenth years of the cycle. As it had now been discovered that 
the exact length of the lunation is a little more than twenty-nine 
and a half days, it became necessary to abandon the alternate 
succession of full and deficient months ; and, in order to preserve 
a more accurate correspondence between the civil month and the 
lunation, Meton divided the cycle into 135 full months of thirty 
days, and no deficient months of twenty-nine days each. The 
number of days in the period was therefore 6940. In order to 
distribute the deficient months through the period in the most 
equable manner, the whole period may be regarded as consisting 
of 235 full months of thirty days, or of 7050 days, from which 
1 1 0 days are to be deducted. This gives one day to be suppressed 
in sixty-four ; so that if we suppose the months to contain .each 
thirty days, and then omit every sixty-fourth day in reckoning 
from the beginning ,of the period, those months in which the 
omission takes place will, of course, be the deficient months. 

The number of days in the period being known, it is easy 
to ascertain its accuracy both in respect of the solar and 
lunar motions. The exact length of nineteen solar years is 
19 X 365’2422a« 6939*6018 days, or 6939 days 14 hours 26*592 
minutes ; hence the period, which is exactly 6940 days, exceeds 
nineteen revolutions of the sun by nine and a half hours nearly. 
On the other hand, the exact time of a synodic revolution of the 
moon is 29*530588 days; 235 lunations, therefore, contain 
*35 X 29*530588 * 6939*688x8 days, or 6939 days 16 hours 31 
minutes, so that the period excels 335 lunations by only seven 
and a hdf hours. 

After the Metonic cycle had been in use about a century, a 
correction was proposed by Calippus. At the end of four cycles, 
or seventy-six yearn, the accumulation of the seven and a half 
hours of difference between the cycle and 235 lunations amounts 
to thirty hours, or one whole day and six hours. Calippus, 
therefore, propo^ to quadruple the period of Meton, and deduct 
one day at riie end of that time ebbing one of the full 
months into a deficient month. The period of Calippus, there- 
fore, consisted of three Metonic cycles of 6940 days each, and a 
period of 6939 days; and its error in respect of the moon, 
consequently, amounted only to six hours, or to one day in 304 
years. This period exceeds seventy-six solar yean by 
fourteen hours and a quarter nearly, but comddes exa^y with 
seventy-six Julian years ; and in the time of Calippus th^ength 
of the solar year was almost universally supposed to be exactly 
365I days. The Coi^ipptc period is frequently refftred to as a 
date by Ptolemy. 

EcdesuuHcal The ecclesiastical calendar, which is 

adwted in all the Catholic, and most of the Pxotestagt countries 
of Europe, is kani-solar, being regulgited partly by the sola^ and 
parriy by the luxiar yeaf, --a dscumstuce which gives rise to the 
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distinction between the movable and immovable feasts. So 
eady as the and century of our era, great disputes had arisen 
among the Christians respecting the proper time of celebrating 
Easter, which governs all the other movable feasts. The Jews 
celebrated their passovcr on the 14th day of the first months that 
is to say, the lunar month of which the fourteenth day cither 
falls on, or next follows, the day of the vernal equinox. Most 
Christian sects agreed that Easter should be celebrated on a 
Sunday. Others followed the example of the Jews, and adhered 
to the 14th of the moon ; but these, as usually happened to the 
minority, were accounted heretics, and received the appellation 
of Quartodecimans. In order to terminate dissensions, which 
produced both scandal and schism in the church, the council of 
Nicaca, which was held in the year 325, ordained that the celebra- 
tion of Easter should thenceforth always take place on the 
Sunday which immediately follows the full moon that happens 
upon, or next after, the day of the vernal equinox. Should the 
14th of the moon, which is regarded as the day of full moon, 
happen on a Sunday, the celebration of Easter was deferred to 
the Sunday following, in order to avoid concurrence with the 
Jews and the above-mentioned heretics. Tlie observance of this 
rule renders it necessary to reconcile three periods which have no 
common measure, namely, the week, the lunar month, and the 
solar year ; and as this can only be done approximately, and 
within certain limits, the determination of Easter is an affair of 
considerable nicety and complication. It is to be regretted that 
the reverend fathers who formed the council of Nicaea did not 
abandon the moon altogether, and appoint the first or second 
Sunday of April for the celebration of the Easter festival. The 
ecclesiasticaJ calendar would in that case have possessed all 
the simplicity and uniformity of the civil calendar, which only 
requires the adjustment of the civil to the solar year ; but they 
were pnibably not sufficiently versed in astronomy to be aware 
of the practical difficulties which their regulation had to 
encounter. 

Dominical Letter. — The first problem which the construction 
of the calendar presents is to connect the week with the year, 
or to find the day of the week corresponding to a given day of 
any year of the era. As the number of days in the week and the 
number in the year are prime to one another, two successive 
years cannot begin with the same day ; for if a common year 
i)^n.s, for example, \^th Sunday, the following year will begin 
with Monday, and if a leap year begins with Sunday, the year 
following will begin with Tuesday, For the sake of greater 
generality, the days of the week are denoted by the first seven 
fetters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, which are placed 
in the calendar beside the days of the year, so that A stands 
opposite the first day of January, B opposite the second, and so 
on to G, which stands opposite the seventh ; after which A 
rcttims to the eighth, and so on through the 365 days of the year. 
Now if one of the days of the week, Sunday for example, is 
represented by E, Monday will bn represented by F, Tuesday by 
G, We^esday by A, and so on ; and every Sunday through the 
year will have the some character E, every Monday F, and so 
with regard to the rest. The letter which denotes Sunday is 
called the Dominical Letter, or the Sunday Letter ; and when the 
dominical letter of the year is known, the letters which respec- 
tively correspond to the other days of the week become known 
at the same time. 

Solar Cycle. — In the Julian calendaif the dominical letters are 
readily found by means of a short cycle, in which they recur in 
the same order without interruption. The number of years in 
the intercalary *^riod bemg four, ond^hc days of the week 
being seven, their product w 4 x 7 » 28 ; twenty-eight years is 
thereftre a period which includes all the possible combinations 
of the days^o! the week with the commencement of the year. 
This period iMdled the Sefiar Cycle, or the Cycle of the Sun, and 
restores the first day of the year to the same day of the week. 
At the end of the cycle the dominical letters return again in the 
same order on the same days of the month ; hence a table of 
dominical letters, constructed for twenty-eight y^rs, will serve 
to show the dominical letter of any giwn year from the com- 


mencement of the era to the Reformation. The eyefe, though 
probably not invented before the time of the council of Nicaea, is 
regarded as having^ommenced n!he years before the era, so that 
the year one was the tenth of the solar of cle. To find the year 
of the cycle, we have therefore the following rule :—Add nine 
to the date, divide the sum by twenty^eight ; the quotient is the 
number of cycles elapsed, and the remainder is the year of the cycle. 
Should there be no remainder, the proposed year is ^ twenty- 
eighth or last of the cycle. ITus rule is conveniently expressed 

by the formula which x denotes the date, and the 

symbol r denotes that the remainder, which arises from the 
(fivision of X + 9 by 28, is the number required. Thus, for 1840, 

we have ^ = 66 ; therefore and the year 

1840 is the first of the solar cycle. In order to make use 
of the solar cycle in finding the dominical letter, it is 
necessary to know that the first year of the Christian era 
began with Saturday. The dominical letter of that year, which 
was the tenth of the cycle, was consequently B. The following 
year, or the iith of the cycle, the letter was A ; then G. The 
fourth year was bissextile, and the dominical letters were F, E ; 
the following year D, and so on. In this manner it is easy to find 
the dominical letter belonging to each of the twenty-eight years 
of the cycle. But at the end of a century the order is interrupted 
in the Gregorian calendar by the secular suppression of the leap 
year ; hence the cycle can only be employed during a century. 
In the reformed calendar the intercalary period is four hundred 
years, which number being multiplied by seven, gives two 
thous^d eight hundred years as the interval in which the 
coincidence is restored between the days of the year and the 
days of the week. This long period, however, may be reduced 
to four hundred years ; for since the dominical letter goes back 
five places every four years, its variation in four hundred years, 
in the Julian calendar, was five hundred places, which is equiva- 
lent to only three places (for five hundred divided by seven 
leaves three) ; but the Gregorian calendar suppresses exactly three 
intercalations in four hundred years, so that after four hundred 
years the dominical letters must again return in the same order. 

Hence the following table of dominical letters for four hundred 
years will serve to show the dominical letter of any year in the 
Gregorian calendar for ever. It contains four columns of letters, 
each column serving for a century. In order to find the column 
from which the letter in any given case is to be taken, strike off 
the last two figures of the date, divide the preceding figures by 
four, and the remainder will indicate the column. The symbol 
X, employed in the formula at the top of the column, denotes 
the number of centuries, that is, the figures remaining after the 
last two have been struck off. For example, required the 
dominical letter of the year 1839 ? In this case X «= 18, therefore 

(— = 2 ; and in the second column of letters, opposite 39, in 
tile table we find F, which is the letter of the proposed year. 

It deserves to be remarked, that as the dominical letter of the 
first year of the era was B, the first column of the following table 
will give the dominical letter of every year from the commence- 
ment of the era to the Reformation. For this purpose divide 
the date by 28, and the letter opposite the remainder, in the 
first column of figures, is the dominical letter of the year. For 
example, suppling the date to be 1148. On dividing ^ 28, 
the remainder is 0, or 28 ; and opposite 28, in the first column 
of letters, we find D, C, the dominical letters of the year 1148. 

Lunar Cycle and Golden Number. — ^In connecting the lunar 
month with the solar year, the Inimers of the ecclesiastical 
calendar adopted the period of Meton, or lunar cycle, which 
they supposed to be exact. A different arrangement hife, how- 
ever, been followed with respect to the distribution of tho 
months. The lunations are supposed to consist of twen^-nte 
^d thirty days dtematcly, or the lunar year of 354 days ; and 
in order to make up nineteen solar years, six embolismic or 
intercalary months, of thirty days introduced m tite 

course of the cyde, and one of twenty-ninO days is added at the * 
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nd. Tbi gives 19x354+6x304- S9-6935 dty^ ta be As- 
ribated.among 235 lunar months. But every leap yew one day 
oust be ad^ to ibe lunax^path in whijh te 29th of February 
I included. Now if year happens on the first, second or 
hird year of the period, there win be five leap years in' the 
»erio(i, but only four when the first leap year falls on the fourth, 
h the former case the number of days in the period become 
1940 and in the latter 6939. The mean length of the cycle is 


Table I . — Dominical Lelitfs, 


Years of the Century, j 

(!).=■ 

(!).-• 



0 


1 

C 

E 

G 1 

B. A 

I 

29 

57 

85 : 

B 

D 

F 1 

G 

2 

3 

3 « 

3 r 

58 

59 

86 i 

®7 ; 

A 

G 1 

C 

B 

E 

D 

F 

E 

4 

32 

60 

88 

F.E ! 

A.G 

C.B 

P, C 

5 

33 

6r 

89 

I> 

F 

A 

B 

6 

34 

62 

90 

c 

£ 

G 

A 

7 

35 

^>3 

91 

B 

D 

F 

G 

8 

3 ^ 

64 

.. 

A. G 

C. B 

E.D 

F.]^ 


37 

<»5 

93 

F 

A 

C 

D 

10 

38 


94 

£ 

G 

B 

C 

II 

39 

67 

95 

D 

F 

A 

B 

12 

40 

68 


C. B 

E. P 


A, G 

13 

41 

69 

97 

A 

C 

E 

F 

M 

42 

70 

98 

G 

B 

D 

E 

15 

43 

71 

99 

F 

A 1 

C 



44 

72 


1 E. P 

G. F 

B. A 

C. B 

^7 

45 

73 


1 ^ 

E 

G 

A 

18 

46 

74 

i 

1 B 

P 

F 

G 

19 

47 

75 


A 

C 

£ 

F 

20 

48 

76 


G.F 


D.C 

E. D 

1 

21 

49 

77 


E 

G 

B 

! c 

22 

50 

7 « 


D 

F 

A 

i B 

23 

5 * 

79 


C 

£ 

G 

A 


52 

80 


B. A 

D.C 

F.E 

G. F 

25 

53 

81 


G 

B 

P 

E 

26 

54 

82 

1 

F 

A 

C 

D 

27 

55 

83 


£ 

G 

B 

C 

28 

.*>(> 

84 


P. C 

F.E 

A.G 

B. A 


Tablk II. — The Day of the Week. 


it was SO termed bv the Greeks, or because it was usual to mark it 
with red letters in the calendar. The Golden Numbers wene 
introduced into the calendar about the year 530, but disposed as 
they would have been if they had been insert^ at the time of the 
council of Nicaea. The cycle is supposed to commence with the 
year in which the new moon falls on the ist of January, which 
took place the year preceding the commencement of our era. 
Hence, to find the Golden Number N, for any year x, we have 

following rule: Add i to the date, 

divide the sum by ig; ike quotient is the number of cyd^s dafsed, and 
the remainder is the Golden Number. When the remainder is o, the 
proposed year is of course the last or 19th of tltt cycle. It ought 
to ht remarked that the new moons, determined in ^his manner, 
may differ from the astronomical new moons sometimes as much 
as two days. The reason is that the sum of the solar imd lunar 
inequalities, which are compensated in the whole period, may 
amount in certain cases to 10^, and thereby cause the new moon 
to arrive on the second day before or after its mean time. 

Dionysian Period . — The cycle of the sun brings back the (^ys 
of the month to the same day of the wwk ; the lunar cycle 
restores the new moons to the same day of the month ; therefore 
28 X 19 » 532 years, includes all the variations in respect of ^e 
new moons and the dominical letters, and is consequently a period 
after which the new moons again occur on the same day of the 
month and the same day of the week. This is called the Dionysian 
or Great Paschal Period^ from its having been employed by 
Dionysius Exiguus, familiarly styled “ Denys the Little, in 
determining Easter Sunday. It was, however,. first proposed by 
Victorius of Aquitain, who had been appointed by rope Hilary 
to revise and correct the church calendar. Hence it is also called 
the Victorian Period. It continued in use till the Gregorian 
reformation. 

Cycle of /ndfchVm.— Besides the solar and lunar cycles, there is 
a third of 15 years, called the cycle of indiction, frequently 
employed in the computations of chronologists. This period is 
not astronomical, like the two former, but has reference to 
certain judicial acts which took place at stated epochs under the 
Greek emperors. Its commencement is referred to the ist of 

K iary of the year 313 of the common era. By extending it 
wards, it will be found that the first of the era wm the fourth 
of the cycle of indiction. The number of any year in this cyde 

will therefore be given by the formula 



Month. 




Dominical Letter. 




Jan. Oct. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Nov. 


P 

£ 

F 

G 

A 

. . 

B 

C 

April July 

G 

A 

B 

C 

J’ 

E 

F 

May 

B 

C 

P 

E 

F 

G 

A 

June 

£ 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

P 

August 

C 

P 

£ 

F 

G 

A 

B 


Sept. 


Dec. 

F 

G 

A 

1 B 

C 

D 

£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11 

11 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

U 

29 

30 
3 ^ 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tuea. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 
Frid. 1 
Sat. 

1 Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

Sun. 


therefore 6939! days, agreeing exactly with nineteen Julian 
years. 

By means of the lunar. (yde the new moons of the calendar were 
indlcalcd before the llefomiation. As the cycle restores these 
phemmeaa to the same da3r8 of the civil month, they will fall on 
the iMte diys in any two years which occupy the same place in 
the ; oonsequ^y a table of the moon's pfcuwes for 19 years 
serke^ any year whatever when we know its number in the 
cydeT This numto is called the Gelden Number, either because 


that is to say, add 3 to the date, divide the sum by 
and the remainder is the year of the indiction. 
When the remainder is o, the proposed year is 
the fifteenth of the cycle. 

Julian Period.— The Julian period, proposed 
by the celebrated Joseph Sca.liger as an 
universal measure of Aronology, is formed by 
taking the continued product of the thro 
cycles of the sun, of the moon, and of the in- 
diction, and is consequently 28 x 19 x 15 « 7980 
years. In the course of this long period no 
two years can be expressed by the same 
numbers in all the three cycles. Hence, when 
the number of any proposed yew in each of 
the cycles is known, its number in the Julian 
period tan be determined by the resolution of 
a very simple problem of the indeterminate 
analysis. It is unnecessary, however, in the 
present case to exhibit the general solution of 
the problem, because when the number in the period corre- 
sponding to any one year in the era ha# been aicertaiq|4, it is 
easy to establish the correspondence for all other years, witiiout 
having a g^in recotune to the direct solution o^the protdem. 
We shall therefore &d the number of the Julian period eom- 
sponding to the first of our era. 

We have already seen that the year t of the era ^ 10 for its 
number in theoolar cycle, 2 in the luq^^cle, and 4 in the qjcle of 
indiction ; the question is therefore to find a number such, that 
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when it is divided by the three numbers 28, 19, and 15 respectively 
the three quotients shall be 10, 2, and 4. 

I>et X, V. and z be the three quotients of the divisions ; the number 
sought will then be expressod oy 28 a 4 10, by ujy-k-2, or by 15 144. 
Hence the two equations 

28 a;4IO's 19^42 = 15 ^44. 

To solve the equations 28 ^"4 10 = 19 y 42 , or y=A'4~^~, let 

0^*48 , ,1 m-H 

‘ , we have then Ar=2 W 4 . 

19 9 

8 

I^t -=w'; then m = 9>n'48 ; hence 
9 

Ar«i 8 »i '4 T 64 >»'=l 9 m '4 l6. 

Again, since 28 at 4 10- 15^4 4. we have 

o 2 X~6 

1 5 5= 28 Jr 4 6, or 2= 2 AT . 

l^t ? then 2 *c 1511 46, and Ar= 7 « 434 ~, 

Lut” = »i'; then 11'-= 2n'; consequently 

i*r 4 «' 43 =«'==J 5«'+3 + 

1, Equating the above two values of x, we have 

‘ * / A 1. / / 4>«'4 13 

15»*'43 = I9«"4 t6; whence n'*m 4 — ' 

Let wo have then 

4 w'=i5p- 13, and 

^ 4 

I^t ; then /)=::4p' - 13 ; 

4 

whence in'=!i6p' - 52-p' -15P' - $2. 

Now in this equation />' may l^e any nurnWr whatever, provided 
15 p' exceed 52. The smallest value of p* (which Ls the one here 
wanted) in therefore 4; for 15x4=60. Assuming therefore /)'=4, 
we have tK'asbo- 52 = 8 ; and consequently, since at^iq ♦n'416, 

.r = 19 X 8 4 16 ss 168. The number required is consequently 
28 X 1684 10=4714, 

Having found the number 4714 for the first of the era, the corre- 
spondence of the years of the era and of the period is as follow^' 

Era, 1, 2, 3,... X, 

Period, 4714, 4715, 47iO,...47i3 4 A> ; 
from which it is evident, that if wo take P to represent the year of 
the* Julian period, and x the corresponding year of the Christian era, 
wc snail have 

Pr=47i3+Af, and Ar»P-47i3. 

With regard to the numeration of the years previous to the com- 
mencement of the era, the practice is not uniform. Chronologists, 
in general, reckon the year preceding the first of the era -i, the 
next preceding - 2, and so on. In this case 

Era, -I, -2, -3,... -AT, 

Period. 47x3, 4712, 4711....4714-X; 

whence 

P=47i4-x, and x=47i4-P. 

But astronomers, in order to preserve the uniformity of computa- 
tion, make the series of years proceed without interruption, and 
reckon the year preceding the first of the era o. Thus 
Era. o, -I, -2,... AT, 

Period, 4713, 471a, 47ii,..,47i3-Af ; 

therefore, in this case 

P=47i3-Ar, and x=47i3-P. 

Reformation of the Calendar, — The ancient church calendar was 
founded on two suppositions, both erroneous, namely, that the 
year contains 365^ days, and that 235 lunations are exactly equal 
to nineteen solar years. It could not therefore long continue to 
preserve its correspondence with the seasons, or to indicate the 
days of the new moons with the same accuracy. About the 
730 the venerable Bede had already perceived the anticipi^aoii ol 
the equinoxes, and remarked that these ph^pomena: tm tMi 
place about three days earlier than at the tiii^ of the councB of 
Nicaea. Five centuries after the time of Bede,ihe divergence of 
the true equino^i^ from the asst of March» which now amounted to 

his De\nni RaUtmey and by 
Kof ef Bacon, in n treatipe Da Rafarmatione CaUndarii, which, 
though nev^ puhliij^ WM transmitted^ to the pope. These 
worlu were probel^y at the time ; but as the errors 

of the calendar gnd the true length of the ye^r^ 

in consequpnoe, m fWOgress oi astronomy, became letter 
knoiyn, tj4prdp!et o|#i*Hqrmat}on was i^ain revived in the x 5 th 
century Sixtus IV.<invited Regiomontanus, 


the most celebrated astronomer of the age, to Rome, %o superin- 
tend theVeconstruction of the calendar, lire j^emature death of 
Regiomontanus apisec^ the design to be suspraded for the time ; 
but in the following century numerous i^^nioirs appeared on the 
subject, among the authors of which were St&ffler, ^bert Pighius, 
Johann Schdner, Lucas Gauricus, and other mat)iematicians of 
celebrity. At length Pope Gregory XIII. perceiving that the 
measure was likely to confer a great idat on his pontificate, 
undertook the long-desired reformation ; and having found the 
governments of the principal Catholic states ready to adopt his 
views, he issued a brief in the month of March 1582, in which he 
(^)* abolished the use of the ancient calendar, and substituted that 
which has since been received in almost all Christian countries 
under the name of the Gregorian Calendar or New Style. The 
author of the system adopted by Gregory was Aloysius lilius, or 
Luigi Lilio Ghiraldi,a learned astronomerand physician of Naples, 
who died, however, before its introduction ; but the individual 
who most contributed to give the ecclesiastical calendar its 
(2)* present form, and who was charged with all the calculations 
necessary for its verification, was Ciavius, by whom it was com- 
pletely developed and explained in a great folio treatise of 800 
pages, published in 1603, the title of which is given at the end of 
this article. 

It has already been mentioned that the error of the Julian year 
was corrected in the Gregorian calendar by the suppression of 
three intercalations in 400 years. In order to restore the 
beginning of the year to the same place in the seasons that it had 
occupied at the time of the council of Nicaea, Gregory directed the 
day following the feast of St Francis, that is to say the sth of 
October, to be reckoned the 1 5th of that month. By this regula- 
tion the vernal equinox which then happened on the iith of 
March was restored to the 21st. From 1582 to 1 700 the difference 
between the old and new style continued to be ten days ; but 
1700 being a leap year in the Julian calendar, and a common year 
in the Gregorian, the difference of the styles during the i8th 
century was eleven days. The year 1800 was also common in the 
new calendar, and, consequently, the difference in the 19th 
century was twelve days. From 1900 to 2100 inclusive it is 
thirteen days. 

The restoration of the equinox to its former place in the year, 
and the correction of the intercalary period, were attended 
with no difficulty ; but Lilius had also to adapt the lunar year 
to the new rule of intercalation. The lunar cycle contained 
6939 days 18 hours, whereas the exact time of 235 lunations, as we 
have already seen, is 235 x 29*530588 = 6939 days 16 hours 31 
minutes. Tlie difference, which is 1 hour 29 minutes, amounts 
to a day in 308 years, so that at the end of this time the new 
moons occur one day earlier than they are indicated by the golden 
numbers. During the 1257 years that elapsed between the 
council of Nicaea and the Reformation, the error had accumulated 
to four days, so that the new moons which were marked in the 
calendar as happening, for example, on the 5th of the month, 
actually fell on the ist. It would have been easy to correct this 
error by placing the golden numbers four lines higher in the new 
calendar ; and the suppression of the ten days had already 
rendered it neoeito^ to place them ten lines lower, and to carry 
tboae which bdk)nged, for exanp^e, to the 5th and 6th of the 
month, to the 15th and i6th#,'^|^t, supposing this correction 
to have been made, it wo^vlueve again become necessary, 
at the end of 308 years, to advatice them one line higher, in 
•consequence of the accumnlatkm pi the error of the cycle to a 
lirhole day. On the other haiuL.as the golden numiMrs were 
only adapted to the Julian cmendar, every omission of the 
toentenary intercalation would require them to be placed one 
line lower, opposite the 6tb> for example, instead of the 5th of 
the month ; so that, genfil^y speaking, the places oi the golden 
numbers would have to be changed t^ry century. On Hus 
account Lilius thought fit to reject the golden nixmb^ iram the 
calendar, and supply their place by ano^r set of numbencalled 
Epacts, use ol which we shall now proceed to explain. 

Epacts, — ^Epact is a word of Greek orig in , employed in Hie 
calendar to signify the moon’s age at the heginxiing of the year. 
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The common solar year containing 365 daysj Und the lunar 
year only 354 days^ the difference is eleven ; whence, ff a new 
moon fall on the ist of January in any year^the moon will be 
deven days old on th| first day of the foUc^ng year, and twenty- 
two days on the first the third year. The numbers eleven 
and twenty-two are therefore the epacts of those years respec- 
tively. Another addition of eleven gives thirty-three for the 
epact of the fourth year ; but in consequence of the insertion 
of the intercalary month in each third year of the lunar cycle, 
this epact is reduced to three. In like manner the epacts of all 
the following years of the cycle are obtained by successively 
adding eleven to the epact of the former year, and rejecting 
thirty as often as the sum exceeds that number. They are j 
therefore connected with the golden numbers by the formula 

in which n is any whole number; and for a whole 

lunar cycle (supposing the first epact to be 11), they are as 
follows II, 22, 3, 14, 25, 6, 17, 28, 9, 20, 1, 12, 23, 4, IS, 26, 7, 
18, 29. But the order is interrupted at the end of the cycle ; 
for the epact of the following year, found in the same manner, 
would be 29 + 11 =40 or 10, whereas it ought again to be ii 
to correspond with the moon’s age and the golden number 1. 
The reason of this is, that the intercalary month, inserted at 
the end of the cycle, contains only twenty-nine days instead 
of thirty ; whence, after ii has been added to the epact of the 
year corresponding to the golden number 19, we must reject 
twenty-nine instead of thirty, in order to have the epact of the 
succeeding year ; or, which comes to the same thing, we must 
add twelve to the epact of the last year of the cycle, and then 
reject thirty as before. 

This method of forming the epacts might have been continued 
indefinitely if the Julian intercalation had been followed without 
correction, and the cycle been perfectly exact ; but as neither 
of these suppositions is true, two equations or corrections must 
be applied, one depending on the error of the Julian year, which 
is called the solar equation ; the other on the error of the lunar 
cycle, which is called the lunar equation. The solar equation 
occurs three times in 400 years, namely, in every secular year 
which is not a leap year ; for in this case the omission of the 
intercalaiy^ day causes the new moons to arrive one day later 
in all the following months, so that the moon’s age at the end 
of the month is one day less than it would have been if the inter- 
calation had been made, and the epacts must accordingly be 
all diminished by unity. Thus the epacts ri, 22, 3, 14, &c., 
become 10, 21, 2, 13, &c. On the other hand, when the time 
by which the new moons anticipate the lunar cycle amounts to 
a whole day, which, as we have seen, it does in 308 years, the new 
moons will arrive one day earlier, and the epacts must conse^ 
quently be increased by unity. Thus the epacts 1 1, 22, 3, 14, &c., 
in consequence of the lunar equation, become 12, 23, 4, 15, &c. 
In order to preserve the uniformity of the calendar, the epacts 
are changed pnly at the commencement of a century ; the 
correction of the error of the lunar cycle is therefore made at 
the end of 300 years. In the Gregorian calendar this error 
is assumed to amount to one day in 312^ years or eight days 
in 2500 years, an assumption which requires the line of epacts 
to be changed seven times successively at the end of each period 
of 300 years, and once at the end of 400 years ; and, from the 
manner in which the epacts were disposed at the* Reformation, 
it was found most correct to suppose one of the periods of 2500 
years to terminate with the year 1800. 

The years in which the solar equation occurs, counting from 
the Reformation, are 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, 2500, 
&c. Those in which Ae lunar equation occurs are 1800, 2100, 
2400, 2700, 3000, 3300, 3600, 3900, after which, 4300, 4600 
and so on. When the solar equation occurs, the epacts are 
diminished by unity; ^rhen the lunar equation occurs, the 
epacts are augmented^by unity ; and when both equations 
occur together, as in 2100, 2700, &c., they conq>ensate 
each otte, and the qMcts are not changed. 

in consequence of the solar and lunar equations, it is evident 
that the epact or moon’s age at the beginning of the year, must, 
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in the course of centuries, have all different values from one 
to thirty inclusive, corresponding to the days in a full lunar 
month. Hence, for the construction of a perpetusd odendar, 
there must be thirty different sets or lines of epacts. These 
are exhibited in the subjoined table (Table 111 .) o^ed the 
Extended Table of Epacts, which is constructed in the following 
manner. The series of golden numbers is written in a line at 
the top of the table, and under each golden number is a column 
of thirty epacts, arranged in the order of the natural numbers, 
beginning at the bottom and proceeding to the top of the column. 
The first column, under the golden number i, contains the 
epacts, I, 2, 3, 4, &c., to 30 or o. The second column, corre- 
sponding to the following year in the lunar cyde, must have all 
its epacts augmented by ii ; the lowest number^ therefore, 
in the column is 12, then 13, 14, 1 5 and so on. The third column, 
i corresponding to the golden number 3, has for its first epact 
I 12 + II «23 ; and in the same manner all the nineteen columns 
of the table are formed. Each of the thirty lines of epacts is 
designated by a letter of the alphabet, which serves as its index 
or argument. The order of the letters, like that of the numb^iv, 
is from the bottom of the column upwards. 

In the tables of the church calendar the epacts are usually 
printed in Roman numerals, excepting the last, which is desig- 
nated by an asterisk used as an indefinite symbol to denote 
30 or o, and 25, which in the last eight columns is expressed in 
Arabic characters, for a reason that will immediately be explained. 
In the table here given, this distinction is made by means of.an 
accent placed over the last figure. 

At the Reformation the epacts were given by the line D. 
The year 1600 was a leap year ; the intercalation accordingly 
took place as usual, and there was no interruption in the order 
of the epacts ; the line D was employed till 1700. In that year 
the omission of the intercalary day rendered it necessary to 
diminish the epacts by unity, or to pass to the line C. In 1800 
the solar equation again occurred, in consequence of which it 
was necessaiy to descend one line to have the epacts diminished 
by unity ; but in this year the lunar equation also oceuwd, 
the anticipation of the new moons having amounted to a oay ; 
the new moons accordingly happened a day earlier, which ren- 
dered it necessary to taJee the epacts in the next higher line. 
There was, consequently, no alteration; the two equations 
destroyed each other. The line of epacts belonging to the 
present century is therefore C. In iqcft \he solar equation 
occurs, after which the line is B. The year 2000 is a leap year, 
and there is no alteration. In 2100 the equations again occur 
together and destroy each other, so that liie line B will serve 
three centuries, from 1900 to 2200. From that year to 2300 the 
line will be A. In this manner the line of epacts belonging to any 
given century is easily found, and the method of proceeding is 
obvious. When the solar equation occurs alone, the line of 
epacts is changed to the next lower in the table ; when the lunar 
equation occurs alone, the line is changed to the next higher ; 
when both equations occur ^ether, no change takes place. In 
order that it may be perceived at once to what centuries the 
different lines of epacts respectively belong, they have been 
placed in a column on the left hand side of the table on next page. 

The use of the epacts is to show the days of the new moons, 
and consequently the moon's age on any day of the year. For 
this purpose they are placed in the calendar (Table IV.) along 
witii the days of the month and dominical letters, in a retrograde 
order, so that the asterisk stands beside the 1st of January, 29 
beside the 2nd, 28 beside the 3rd and so on to 1, which corre- 
sponds to the 30th. After this comes the asteriik, which corre- 
sponds to the 31st of January, then 29, which belongs to the 1 St 
of February, so on to the end of the ylar. The reasoi^f this 
distribution is evident. If the last lunation of any year ends, 
for example, on the 2nd of December, the new |jft>on falls on 
the 3rd ; and the mSon's age on the 31st, or at 'me end of the 
year, » twenty-nine days. The epact of the following year is 
therefore twenty-nine. Now that lunation having wmmenced 
on the 3rd of. December, and consis^ of thirty days, wig end 
on the 7st of January. dThe 2nd of January is therefore the day 
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of the new moon, which is indicated by the epact twenty-nine. 
In like manner, if the new moon fell on the 4th of December, 
the epact of the following year would lx; twenty-eight, which, to 
indicate the day of next new moon, must correspond to the 3rd 
of January. ’ 

When the epact of the year is known, the days on whicli the 
new moons occur throughout the whole year are shown by Table 
IV,, which is called the Gregorian Calendar of Epaets. For 

example, the golden number of the year 1832 is 

and the epact, as found in Table III., is twenty-eight. This epact 
occurs at the 3rd of Januar)*, the 2nd of February, the 3rd of 
March, the 2nd of April, the ist of May, &c., and these da:p 
are consecjuently the days of the ecclesiastical new moons in 
1832. The astronomical new moons generally take place one or 
two days, sometimes even three days, earlier than those of the 
calendar. 

There are some artifices employed in the construction of this 
table, to which it is necessary to pay attention. The thirty 


placed in the ciJlendar beside 26. When 25 and 26 oc*ur in the 
same lini of epacts, the 25 is not accented, and in the calendar 
stands beside 24. ^he lines of epacts in which 24 and 25 both 
occur, are those which* are marked by ^4 of the eight letters 
h, e, k, r, B, E, N, in all of which 25' stands in a column 
corresponding to a golden number higher than 11. There are 
also eight lines in which 25 and 26 occur, namely, r, /, /, r, 
C, F, P. In the other 14 fines, 25 either does not occur at all, 
or it occurs in a line in which neither 24 nor 26 is found. From 
this it appears that if the golden number of the year exceeds 11, 
the epact 25, in six months of the yew, must correspond to the 
same day in the calendar as 26 ; but if the golden number does 
not exceed 1 1, that epact must correspond to the same day as 24. 
Hence the reason for distinguishing 25 and 25'. In using the 
calendar, if the epact of the year is 25, and the golden number 
not above ii, take 25 ; but if the golden number exceeds ii, 
take 25'. 

Another peculiarity requires explanation. The epact 19' 
(also distinguished by an accent or different character) is placed 
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epacts correspond to the thirty days of a full lunar month ; but 
tlie lunar months consist of twenty-nine and thirty days alter- 
nately, therefore in six months of the year the thirty epacts 
must correspond only to twenty-nine days. For this reason the 
epacts twenty-live and twenty-four ore placed together, so as to 
belong only to one day in the months of February, April, Juqg, 
August, September and November, gnd in the same raanthi 
another 25', distinguished by an accent, or by being printed in a 
different character, is placed beside 26, and belongs to the same 
day. The reasqn for doubling the 25 wgs to prevent the new 
moons from being indicated in the calendar as happening twice 
on thejsamc day in th\» course of the lunar cycle, a thing which 
actually cannot take;||||^ For example, if we observe the line 
B in Table 111 ., that it contains both the epacts 

twenty-four and so that if th 4 ie correspond to the 

same day Iwo new moons would be indicated as 

happening,, within nineteen years. Now the three 
epacts M occur in the same )jne ; therefore 

in th<^<|hig|^ 24 ind 25 occur, ^e 25 is accented, and 


in the same line with 20 at the ^ist of December. It is, however, 
only used in those years in which the epact 19 concurs with the 
golden number 19. When the golden number is 19, that is to 
say^in the last year of the lunar cycle, the supplementary month 
contains only 29 days. Hence, if in that year the epact should 
be 19, a new moon would fall on tike 2nd of December, and the 
lunation would terminate on theigoth, so that the next new 
ntpon would arrive on the 31st The epact of the year, therefore, 
or 19, must stand beside that day, whereas, according to the 
Jfgular order, the epact corrcspondl^ to Ae 31st of December is 
20 ; and this is the reason for the distinction. 

As an example of the use of the preceding tables, suppose it 
were required to determine the moon's age on the loth of April 

1832. In 1832 the golden number is « 9, and the line 

oi epacts belonging to the century is C. In Table HI. under 9, 
and in the line C, we find the epact 28. In the calendar, Table 
IV., look for April, and the epact 28 is found opposite the secoiid 
day. The 2nd of April is therefore the fiiii day of the moon 
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and the loth is consecjuentiy the ninth day of the moon. Again, | 
suppose it were recmired to •find the m^onY age on the 2nd of 
December in the y&%i9i6. In this case the golden number is 

and in Table III., opposite to 1900, the line of 

epacts is B. Under 17, in line B, the epact is 25'. In the 
calendar this epact first occurs before the 2nd of December at 
the 26th of November. The 26th of November is consequently 
the first day of the moon, and the 2nd of December is therefore 
the seventh day. 

Easter , — The next, and indeed the principal use of the calendar, 
is to find Easter, which, according to the traditional regulation 
of the council of Nice, must be determined from the following 
conditions : — 15/, Easter must be celebrated on a Sunday ; 2mf, 
this Sunday must follow the 14th day of the paschal moon, so 
that if the 14th of the paschal moon falls on a Sunday then Easter 
must be celebrated on the Sunday following ; yd, the paschal 
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in this case the i8th of April is Sunday, then Easter must be 
celebrated on the following Sunday, or the 25th of April. Hence 
Easter Sunday cannot happen ^rlier than the 22nd of March, 
or later than the 25th of April. 

Hence we derive the following rule for finding Easter Sunday 
from the tables:— lif, Find the golden number, and, from 
Table III., the epact of the proposed year. 2nd, Find in the 
calendar (Table IV.) the first day after the 7th of March which 
corresponds to the epact of the year ; this will be the first day 
of the paschal moon, yd, Reckon thirteen days after that of 
the first of the moon, the following will be thr 14th of the moon 
or the day of the full paschal moon. Find from Table I. the 
dominical letter of the year, and observe in the calendar the first 
day, after the fourteenth of the moon, which corresponds to the 
dominical letter ; this will be Easter Sunday. 

Example . — Required the day on which Easter Sunday falls 
in the year 1840 ? 1st, For this year the golden number is 


Table IV . — Gregorian Calendar. * 
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moon is that of which the 14th day falls on or next follows the 
day of the vernal equinox ; 4^^, the equinox is fixed invariably in 
the calendar on the 21st of March. Sometimes a misunderstanding 
has arisen from not observing that this regulation is to be 
construed according to the tabular full moon as dkermined from 
the epact, and not by the true full moon, which, in general, occurs 
one or two days earlier. 

From these conditions it follows that the paschal full moon, 
or the 14th of the paschal moon, cannot happen before the 21st 
of March, and that Easter in consequence cannot happen before 
the 22nd of March. If the 14th of the moon falls on the 21st, 
the new moon must fall on the 8th ; for 21 - 13* 8 ; and the 
paschal new moon cazmot happen before the 8th; for suppose the 
new moon to USH on tne 7th, then the full moon would arrive on 
the aoth, or the day before the equinox. The following moon 
would be the paschal moon. But the fourteenth of this moon 
fills at the latest on the 18th of April, or 29 days after the aoth 
of March ; for by reason of the double epact that occurs at the 
4th and sth of April, this lunation has only 29 days. Now, if 


(1840+j)^^ epact (Table III. line C) is 26. 2nd, 

After the 7th of March the epact 26 first occurs in Table III. 
at the 4th of April, which, therefore, is the day of the new moon. 
yd. Since the new moon falls on the 4th, the full moon is on the 
17th (4 + 13 a* 17). 4/A, The dominical letters of 1840 are E, D 
(Table I.), of which D must be taken, as E belongs only to 
January and February. After the 17th of April D first occurs 
in the calendar (Table IV.) at the 19th. 'nitrefore, in 1840, 
Easter Sunday falls on the 19th of April. The operation is in 
all cases much facilitated by means of th# table on next 
Such is the very complicated and artificial, though highly 
ingenious method, invented by Lilius, for the dcjllnnination of 
Easter and the other movable feasts. lu principal^ though 
perhaps least obvious advantage, consists in its being entirdy 
independent of astronomical tables, or indeed of npy Adestial 
phenomena idiatever; so that aU chances of di^grennent 
arising from the inevilBUe errors tables, or the uncertainty 
of observation, are avoided, and Easter determined without the 

• IV. 12 « 
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possibility of mistake. But this advant^e is only procured by 
the sacrifice of some accuracy ; for notwithstanding the cumber- 
some apparatus employed, the j»nditions of the problem are not 
always exactly satisfied, nor is it possible that they can be always 
satisfied by any similar method of proceeding, 'fhe equinox is 
fixed on the sist of March, though the sun enters Aries generally 
on the soth of that month, sometimes even on the 19th. It is 
accordingly quite possible that a full moon may arrive after the 
true equinox, and yet precede the 2 ist of March. This, therefore, 
would not be the paschal moon of the calendar, though it un- 
doubtedly ought to be so if the intention of the council of Nice 
were rigidy followed. The new moons indicated by the epacts 
also differ from the astronomical new moons, and even from the 
mean new moons, in general by one or two days. In imitation 
of the Jews, who counted the time of the new moon, not from the 
moment of the actual phase, but from the time the moon first 
became visible after the conjunction, the fourteenth day of the 
moon is regarded as the full moon : but the moon is in opposition 
geJferally on the i6th day ; therefore, when tlie new moons of the I 

Table V. — Verpetual Table, shomnf> Easter. 

j Dominical U'tter. 

for Leap Years use the kfxond JMter. 


must therefore be (finished by ^e number, of units in or by 

(4)11; notation being used to denote Ae^quotient, in a whole 

number, that arises from dividing x by 4). Hence in the Julian 
calendar the dominical letter is given by the equation ' 

This equation gives the dominical letter of any year from the 
commencement of the era to the Reformation. In order to adapt it 
to the Gregorian calendar, we must first add the 10 days that were 
left out of the year 1582 ; in the second place we must add one day 
for every century that has elapsed since r6oo, in consequence of the 
secular suppr^sion of the intercalary day; and lastly we must 
deduct the units contained in a fourth of the same number, because, 
every fourth centesimal year is still a leap year. Denoting, therefore, 
the number of the century (or the date after the two right-hhnd 
digits have btren struck out) by c, the value of L must be increased 

by 10 + (c - 10) - jj,- We have then 

4 16)- ^ 


L=!7m + 3 ' JT- 


Epact. 


•^3 

14 

1.5 

Ui 

17 

}8 

19 

20 

21 

22 

*.5 

24 

2.5 
2() 
27 


Apr. 16 
16 
16 
16 

l6 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Mar. 2b 
2f) 
26 
26 
26 
Apr, 23 

23 
23 
23 

ib 
lb 



C 

1:) 


E 

F 

G 

n 

Apr, j8 

Apr, 

19 

Apr. 2t) 

Apr. 14 

Apr. 15 

n ' 

,. 18 

,, 

19 

.. 13 

.. 14 

M 15 

J7 

M 18 


12 

.. 13 

.. 14 

M 15 

17 

.. 11 


12 

.. *3 

14 

.. L5 

10 1 

.. 11 


12 

.. 13 

.. 14 

.. *5 

10 i 

11 

,, 

12 

- 13 

.. 14 

.. L5 

10 j 

II 

,, 

12 

w 13 

.. J4 

.. 8 

10 

11 


12 

.. 13 

.. 7 

.. 8 

JO 

rr 11 


12 

6 

M 7 

.. 8 

10 , 

.. II 

„ 

.5 

.. 

. 7 

.. 8 

JO i 

.. 4 


.5 

.. b 

- 7 

.. 8 

.3 i 

M 4 


5 

M b 

.. 7 

.. 8 

3 

M 4 

,, 

5 

„ b 

» 7 

8 


.. 4 

„ 

5 

.. b 

- 7 

„ 1 

3 

M 4 


5 

„ b 

j Mar. 31 ! 

.. I 

3 1 

M 4 


5 

1 Mar. 30 

1 if 1 

'• 31 1 

I 

3 ! 

.. 4 

Mar. 

29 

1 .. 3« 

1 -.31 

.. I 

3 I 

Mar. 28 


29 

i .. 30 

, - 31 1 

1 •* J 

27 1 

28 


29 

' .. 30 

1 M 3^ 

I 

27 

28 


29 

3*> 

' M 31 

.. 1 

27 

.. 28 

i ,, 

29 

.. 3« 

: .. 31 i 

1 Mar. 25 

27 

28 

1 M 

29 

.. 3^ 

; .. 24 1 

1 .. 25 

27 

.. 28 


29 

M 23 

1 .. 24 

- 25 

27 

28 

1 M 

22 

.. 23 

1 .. 24 

» 25 

24 

Apr. 25 


19 

Apr, 20 

Apr. 21 

Apr. 22 

24 

■ ■ 25 


19 

! .. 20 

1 .. 21 

.. 22 

24 

.. 18 


19 

i .. 20 

1 .. 21 

.. 22 

17 

18 


19 

1 20 

1 .. 21 

22 

17 

.. 18 

,, 

19 

j .. 20 

i .. 21 

►. 22 

»7 

i M 18 


19 

i . , 20 

1 .. 21 

.. L5 


c- U\\ 

4 

that Is. since 3 + 10^1. 13 or 6 (the 7 days being re- 
jected, as they do not affect the value of L), 

This formula is perfectly general, and easily 
calculated. 

As an example, let us take the year 1839. In 
this case, 

and 




= 0. Hence 


calendar nearly concur with the true new moons, the full moons 
are considerably in error. The epacts are also placed so as to 
indicate the full moons generally one or two days after the true 
full moons ; but this was done purposel}', to avoid the chance 
of concurring with the Jewish passover, which the framers of 
the calendar seem to have considered a greater evil than that of 
celebrating Easter a week too late. 

We will now show in what manner this whole apparatus of 
methods and tables may be dispensed fwith, and the Gregorian 
calendar reduced to a few simple formulae of easy computation. 

And, first, to Und the dominical letter. Let L dcflote the number 
of the dominiofd^tter of any given year the era. Then, since 
every year Whitn is not a leap year ends With the same day as that 
with which it began, the dominical letter of the following year must 
be L - i^Mtrograding one letter every common year. After x years, 
therefom, .tte number of the letter wul be L ~ x But as L can never 
exceed 7. liliiMnumbor, x will always exceed L after the first seven 
yca(|h;,Of the 6ra. In order, therefore, to nuider the subtraction 
posipiibki L must l)e ii;reased by some multiple of 7, as 7m. and the 
fo)H^)a then becoAfyni 4 L - jt. In*the year preceding the first of 
di(Mialk the donih)t|||i|tter was C for that year, therefore, we have 
L*3| conseeuentAot any succeeding year x. L^iw + 3~2r, the 
. ail Avplbsed to OOnsist of 365 days. But every fourth 

fwlll h leap^Sar/itnd the effect of the intercalation is to throw 
'11^ vtter tme place farther back. The above expression 


L= 7m + 6- 1839-459 + 2 • 0 
L= 7w - 2290=7 X 328 - 2290. 

L= 6= letter F. 

The year therefore begins with Tuesday. It will be 
remembered that in a leap year there are always two 
dominical letters, one of which is employed till the 
29th of February', and the other till the' end of the 
year. In this case, as the formula supposes the 
intercalation already made, the resulting letter 
is that which applies after the 29th of February. 
Before tlie intercalation the dominical letter had 
retrograded one place less. Thus for 1840 the 
formula gives D ; during the first two months, 
therefore, the dominical letter is E. 

In order to investigate a formula for the cpact, 
let us make 

E= the true cpact of the given year ; 

J =the Julian epact, that is to say, the numlx'r 
the epact would have been if the J ulian year 
had been still in use and the lunar cycle had 
been exact ; 

S = the correction depending on the solar year ; 

M = the correction depending on the lunar cycle ; 

I then the equation of the epact will be 

E=J+S+M; 

so that E will be known when the numbers J, S, and M are deter- 
mined. 

The epact J depends on the golden number N, and must be deter- 
mined from the fact that in 1582, the first year of the reformed 
calendar, N .was 6, and J 26. For the following years, then, the 
goldua numbers and epacts are as follows : 


I 


1383, N= 7, 1 = 26 + II 

1584. N= 8, J:= 7+11 

1585, N= 9, Ja= 18^ 11 


1586, N = io, 


=29 

J = 2g4il ■ 30-10 


and, therefore, in general J ; 






But the numerator 


oli^his fraction becomes by reduction n N-40 or 11 N-io (the 
30 lieing rejected, as the remainder only is sought) =N + 10 (N - 1) ; 
therefore, ultimately, 

, /N + io( N - i )\ 

”“30 /*' 

On account of the solar equation S, the « 
ished by unity every centesimal year. excepB] 


;t J must be dimin- 
always the fourth. 

Now, 

as 1600 was a leap year, the first correction of the Julian Intercalatic^ 
took place in 1700 ; hence, taking c to denote the number of the 


After X centuries, therefore, it must be diminished by x - 

tian mte 
e numb 

century as before, thb correction becomes which 
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must be deducted from J. We have therefore 

With regard to the lunar equation M, we have already stated that 
in the Gregorian calendar the epacts are increased by unity at the 
eind of every period of 300 years seven times successively, and then 
the increase takes place once at the end of 400 years. Thw gives 

eight to be added in a period of twenty^five centuries, and in x 

centuries. But Now, from the manner in which 

3\ 25/ 

the intercalation is directed to be made (namely, seven times 
successively at the end of 300 years, and once at the end of 400), 

it is evident that the fraction must amount to unity when the 
nunjber of centuries amounts to twenty-four. In like manner, when 
the number of centuries is 24 + ^5-49, 


we must have — = 2; when 

25 

the numlxT of centuries is 24 + 2x25-74, then ”“31 and, gener- 

X 

ally, when the numl)er of centuries is 24+nx25, then --a» + i. 
Now this is a condition which will evidently be expressed in general 
by the formula »- Hence the correction of the epact, 

or the number of days to be intercalated after x centuries reckoned 
from tlie commencement of one of the periods of twenty -five 


centuries, is 


■[-m- 


The last period of twenty -five 


centuries terminated with 1800; therefore, in any succeeding year, 
if c be the number of the century, we shall have x—c - 18 and 

Let years after 1800 the 


therefore. 


A +I=C~ 17. 

\ J / " / 18 a\ 

value of M will be given by the formula f - ^ 

counting from the beginning of the calendar in 1582, 

By the substitution of these values of J, S and M, the equation 
of the epact becomes 

the value of a will be 


It may be remarked, that as a= 


0 till f - 17 -- 25 or c=42 ; therefore, till the year 4200. a may be 
neglected in the computation. Had the anticipation of the new 
moons been taken, as it ought to have been, at one day in 308 years 
instead of 312 J. the lunar equation would have occurred only twelve 
times in 3700 years, or eleven times successively at the end of 300 
years, and then at the end of 400. In strict accuracy, therefore, a 
ought to have no value till c- 17=37, or ^=54, that is to say, till 
the year 5400. The above formula for the epact Is given by Delambre 
{HUt, de Vastronomie moderne, t. i. p. 9) ; it may be exhibited under a 
variety of forms, but the above is perhaps the best adapted for 
calculation. Another had previously been given by Gauss, but 
inaccurately, inasmuch as the correction depending on a was 
omitted. 

Having determined the epact of the year, it only remains to find 
Easter Sunday from the conditions already laid down. Let 
I’^the number of days from the 21st of March to the 15th of the 
paschal moon, which Is the first day on which Easter Sunday 
can fall ; 

p=tho number of days from the 21st of March to Easter Sunday ; 
lv = the number of the dominical letter of the year ; 

1 = letter belonging to the day on which the 15th of the moon falls : 
then, since Easter is the Sunday following the 14th, of the moon, we 
have 

P=P+(L-/). 

which is commonly called the number of direction. 

The value of L is always given by the formula for the dominical 
letter, and P and I are easily deduced from the epact, as will appear 
from the following considerations. 

When P=i the full moon is on the aist of March, and the new 
moon on the 8th (21-13=8). therefore the moon's age on the 
1st of March (wluck is the same as on the 1st ol January) is twenty- 
three days; the epact of the year is consequently twenty-three. 
When P«i2 the new ifoon falls on the ninth, and the epact is con- 
sequently twenty-two; and, in general, when P becomes i+2r, E 
becomes 23-21, therefore P+Es= 1 + 2 + 23-2^=24, and P=24-E. 
In hke manner, when Pki, /=D=4 ; for D is the dominical letter 
^f the calen^ belonging to the 22nd of March. But it is evident 
tba^when I it increase % unity, that is to say, when the full moon 
falls a day later, the epact of the year is diminished by unity ; 
therefore, in general, when i=4+2r, £=23 -2r, wbeuQir 1 + E=27 and 


When <24, 


When E>23, 


inay -B. But P can never be leM than i nor 1 less thaa 4. and in 
both cases £=23. When, therefore. E is greater than 23. we must 
add 30 in order that P and t may have positiv^e values in the formula 
Ps 24-£ and 1=^7- £. Hence there arc two eases. 

\ I= 27 -E, or(?l~)^. 
rP«54-E 

i»=57-E,or(SI^)^. 

By substituting one or other of these values of P and I. according as 
the case may be, in the formula p=P+(L-0. we shall have p, or 
the number of days from the 21st of Msreh to Easter Sunday. It 
will be remarked, tliat as L-f cannot either be o or negative, we 
must add 7 to L as often as may be necessary, in order that L - / may 
be a positive whole number. 

By means of the formulae which we have now given for the do- 
minical letter, the golden number and the epact, Easter Sunday 
may be computed for any year after the Reformation, without the 
assistance of any tables whatever. As an example, suppose it were 
required to compute Easter for the year 1840. By substituting this 
number in the formula for the dominical letter, we have * 


c- x 6=2, =0, therefore 

\ 4 /» 


= 7m + 6- 1840-460 + 2 
= 7m - 2292 

= 7 X 328 - 2292 SS 2296 - 2292 » 4 
L= 4= letter D 


.(I). 


For the golden nnmber we 
>1 = 17. 


have N = f ; therefore 

\ 19 /»’ _ 

OT 




For the epact we have 

likewise c - 16= 18 - 16=2, —^^^ = 1, a- o ; therefore 

£=27-2 + 1 = 26 

Now since E> 23, we have for P and /, 

p=54- £=54 -26=28, 

consequently, since ^=P+(L-/), 

^ /.-a8+(4-S)»a9; 

that is to sav, Easter happens twenty-nine days after the 2i8t of 
March, or on the 19th April, the same result as was before found 
from the tables. 


The principal church feasts dependM>g*on Easter, and the 
times of their celebration, are as follows : — 

Septuagesima Sunday . 

First Sunday in Lent . 

Ash Wednesday , 

Rogation Sunday 


Ascension day or Holy Thursday 
” — ^ Whitsunday 


Pentecost or .. 
Trinity Sunday 


5 weeks \ 


39 days I after 
7 weeks f Easter. 


j I 8 weeks j 

The Gregorian calendar was introduced into Spain, Portugal 
and part of Italy the same day as at Rome. In France it was 
received in the same year in the month of December, and by 
the Catholic states of Germany the year following. In the 
Protestant states of Germany the Julian calendar was adhered 
to till the year 1700, when it was decreed by the diet of Rwens- 
burg that the new style and the Gregorian correction of 
intercalation should be adopted. Instead, however, of employing 
the golden numbers and cpacts for the determination of Easter 
and the movable feast^ it was resolved that the equinox imd 
the paschal moon should be found by astronomical computation 
from the Rudolphine tables. But this method, though at first 
view it may appear more accurate, was soon foiyid to be attended 
with numerous inconveniences, and was at length in 1774 
abandoned at the instance of Frederickill., king of Prussia. In 
Denmark and Sweden the reformed calendar was recci^^tti about 
the same time as in the Protestant states of Gfrmony. It is 
remarkable that Rissia still adheres to the Julidb reckoning. 

In Great Britain the alteration of the style was for a long time 
sucttssfully opposed by popular prwudice. The mconyentence, 
however, of ^ing a different date irom that employed by the 
greater part of Eurcijc in matteif of history and chr^logy 
b^an to be generally lelt; and at length the Calendar (New 
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Style) Act 17 50 was passed for the adoption of the new style in all 
public and legal transactions. The difference of the two styles, 
which then amounted to eleven days, was removed by ordering 
the day following the 2nd of Sq)tcmber of the year 1752 to be 
accounted the 14th of that month ; and in order to preserve 
uniformity in future, the Gregorian rule of intercalation respect- 
ing the secular years was adopted. At the same time, the 
commencement of the legal year was changed from the 25th of 
March to the ist of January. In Scotland, January 1st was 
adopted for New Year’s Day from 1600, according to an act of 
the privy council in December 1599. This fact is of importance 
with reference to the date of legal deeds executed in Scotland 
between that period and 1751, when the change was effected 
in England. With respect to the movable feasts, Easter is 
determined by the rule laid down by the council of Nice ; but 
instead of employing the new moons and epacts, the golden 
numbers are prefixed to the days of the full moons. In those 
, years in which the line of epacts is changed in the Gregorian 
calendar, the golden numbers are removed to different days, and 
of course a new table is required whenever the solar or lunar 
equation occurs. The golden numbers have been placed so that 
Easter may fall on the same day as in the Gregorian calendar. 
The calendar of the church of England is therefore from century 
to century the same in form a^he old Roman calendar, excepting 
that the golden numbers indicate the full moons instead of the 
neticjnoons. 

Hebrew Calendar. In the construction of the Jewish 
calendar numerous details require attention. The calendar is 
dated fi;pm the Creation, which is considered to have taken place 
3760 years and 3 months before the commencement of the 
Christian era. The year is luni-solar, and, according as it is 
ordinary or cmbolismic, consists of twelve or thirteen lunar 
months, each of which Ims 29 or 30 days. Thus the duration 
of the ordinary year is 354 days, and that of the emMismic is 
384 days. In either case, it is sometimes made a day more, and 
sojagjimes a day less, in order that certain festivals may fall on 
proper days of the week for their due observance. The distribu- 
tion of the embolismir years, in each cycle of 19 years, is deter- 
mined according to tl\e following rule 

The number of the Hebrew year (Y) which has its commence- 
ment in a Gr^orian^ear (x) is obtained by the addition of 3761 
years ; that is, Y «x*?376i. Divide the Hebrew year by 19 ; 
then the quotient is the number of the last completed cycle, and 
the remainder is the year of the current cycle. If the remainder 
be 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17 or 19 (o), the year is embolismic ; if any 
other number, it is ordinary. Or, otherwise, if we find the 
remainder 

the year is embolismic when R < 7. 

The calendar is constructed on the assumptions that the mean 
lunation is 29 days 12 hours 44 min. 3} sec., and that the year 
commences on, or immediately after^ the new moon following 
the autumnal equinox. The mean solar year is also assumed to 
be 365 days 5 hours 55 min. 25 sec., so that a cycle of nineteen 
of such years, containing 6939 days 16 hours 33 min, 3I sec., is 
the exact measure of 235 of the assumed lunations. The year 
j6o6 was the first of a cycle, and the mean new moon, appertain- 
ing to the xst of Tisri for that year, was 7845, October i, 15 hours 
4a min, 43t sec., as computed by Lindo, and adopting the civil 
mode of reckoning from the previous midni^t. The times 
of all future moons may consequently^ be deduced by 
successively adding 29 days 12 hours 44 min, 3^ sec. to this 
date. k 

To c^pute the times of the new moons which determine the 
commencement of successive years, it must be observed that in 
passing from A ordinary year the new mc^n of the following 
year is deduced by subtracting the interval that twelve lunations 
fall shori'of the correspoiding Gregorian year of 36? or 366 days ; 
and that, in' passing fiA &n embolismic year, it is to be found 
by adhing the excess omhSteen lunations over the Gregorian 
year;. . Thus to deduce the new moon of Tisri, for the year 


immediately following any given year (Y), when Y is 

l^ordinary, subtract* dayl 15 ho^i4ii min. 20 sec.. 


I 


embolismic. add 


days 21 hours 32 min. 43^ sec. 


the second-mentioned number of days being used, in each case, 
whenever the following or new Gregorian year is bissextile. 

Hence, knowing which of the years are embolismic, from their 
ordinal position in the cycle, according to the rule before stated, 
the times of the commencement of successive years may be thus 
earned on indefinitely without any difficulty. But some slight 
adjustments will occasionally be needed for the reasons before 
assigned, viz. to avoid certain festivals falling on incompatible 
days of the week. Whenever the computed conjunction falls 
on a Sunday, Wednesday or Friday, the new year is in such ^se 
to be fixed on the day after. It will also be requisite to attend 
to the following conditions : — 

If the computed new moon be after 28 hours, the following 
day is to be taken, and if that happen to be Sunday, Wednesday 
or Friday, it must be further postponed one day. If, for an 
ordinary year, the new moon falls on a Tuesday, as late as 9 hours 
II min. 20 sec., it is not to be observed thereon ; and as it may 
not be held on a Wednesday, it is in such case to be postponed 
to Thursday. If, for a year immediately following an embolismic 
year, the computed new moon is on Monday, as late as 15 hours 
30 min. 52 sec., the new year is to be fixed on Tuesda)'. 

After the dates of commencement of the successive Hebrew 
y^rs are finally adjusted, conformably with the foregoing 
directions, an estimation of the consecutive intervals, by taking 
the differences, will show the duration and character of the years 
that respectively intervene. According to the number of day.s 
thus found to be comprised in the different years, the days of 
the several months are distributed as in Table VI. 

The signs + and - are respectively annexed to Hesvan and 
Kislev to indicate that the former of these months may some- 
times require to have one day more, and the latter sometimes 
one day less, than the number of days shown in the table — the 
result, in every case, being at once determined by the total 
number of days that the year may happen to contain. An 
ordinary year may comprise 353, 354 or 355 days ; and an 
embolismic year 383, 384 or 385 days. In these cases respectively 
the year is said to be imperfect, common or perfect. The inter- 
calary month, Veadar, is introduced in embolismic years in order 
that Passover, the 15th day of Nisan, may be kept at its proper 
season, which is the full moon of the vernal equinox, or that 
which takes place after the sun has entered the sign Aries. It 
always precedes the following new year by 163 clays, or 23 weeks 
and 2 days ; and Pentecost always precedes the new year by 
1 13 days, or 16 weeks and i day. 


Table VI . — Hebrew Months. 


Hebrew Month. 

Ordinary 

Year, 

Emholisnuc 

Year. 

Tisri . 

.^0 

30 

Hesvan . 

29 + 

29 + 

Kislev 

30- 

3 «- 

Tebet 

29 

29 

Scl>at 

30 

30 

Adar 

29 

30 

(Veadar) . 

(...) 

(29) 

Nisan 

' 30 

3 « 

Yiar 

29 

29 

Sivan 

I 30 

1 30 

Tamuz 

29 

i 29 

Ab . 

30 

30 

Elul 

j 2Q 

29 

Total 




The Gregorian ^ct being the age of th^^moon of Tebet at the 
bc^nnii^ of the Gregorian year, it represents the day of Tebet 
which corresponds to Januaiy i j and thus the approxinuite date 
of Tisri I, the commencement of the Hebrew year, may be othejf 
wise deduced by subtracting the epact from 
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The iwtlt so obtained would in general be more accumUs than 
the lewish calculation, from which it may diner a day, as 
fractions of a day do not en^r alike in tl)^ comiwtotions. 
Such difference mayl^ in put be acciunted for by the fact 
that the assumed duranon of the solar year is 6 mm. 39 tt “c. 
in excess of the true astronomical value which will cause the 
dates of commencement of future Jewish years, so calailated, 
to advance forward from the equinox a day in error in 216 years. 
The lunations are estimated with much 
The following table is extracted from Woolhousc s Measures, 
Weights and Moneys of cdl Nations : — 

Table VII. — Hebrew Years. 




I 353 


I 5^25 

20 




Commenoement 

(iBt of TUriX 

2 Oct. 1845 
21 Sept. 1846 
II Sept. 1847 

, 28 Sept. 1840 
17 Sept. 1849 
7 Sept. 1850 
27 Sept. 1851 
, 14 Sept. 1852 

3 Oct. 1853 
23 Sept. 1854 
13 Sept. 1855 

. 30 Sept. 1856 
i^Sept. 1857 
9 Sept. 1858 

r. 29 Sept. 1859 
. 17 Sept, i860 
r. 5 Sept. 1861 
r. 25 Sept. 1862 
. 14 Sept. 1863 


I Oct. 1864 

21 Sept. 1865 
10 Sept. 1866 
30 Sept. 1867 

, 17 Sept. 1868 
6 Sept. 1869 
26 Sept. 1870 
16 Sept. 1871 
, 3 Oct. 1872 

22 Sept. 1873 
12 Sept. 1874 

. 30 Sept. 1875 
. 19 Sept. 1876 
8 Sept. 1877 
28 Sept. 1878 
1 8 Sept. 1879 
. 6 Sept. 1880 

24 Sept. 1881 
r. 14 Sept. 1882 


JewUh 

Year. 



354 


354 


%\ 


62 ’383 


Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

ITiur. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 


12 Sept. 19121 

. 2 Oct. 1913 

21 Sept. 19*4 
. 9 Sept. 1915 

. 28 Sept. 1916 
17 Sept. 1917 
7 Sept. 1918 
. 25 Sept. 1919 

13 Sept. 1920 




Table Ml.— Heh^YtarsJf^nutfl. 


Year. 


I bar of 
Day*. 


Mon, 

Sat. 

Tuea. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur. 


3 Oct. 1921 
2*3 Sept. 1922 

11 Sept. 1923 
29 Sept. 1924 
19 Sept. 1925 

9 Sept. 1926 

27 Sept. 192 

1 5 Sept. 192a ] 
] 5 Oct. 1929 
23 Sept. 1930 

12 Sept. 193 i 
I Oct, 1952 

21 Sept..ig 33 

10 Sept. 1934 

28 Sept. 1935 
17 Sept. 1936 

6 Sept. 1937 
26 Sept. 1938 
114 Sept. 1939 


2 Oct. 1883 
20 Sept. 1884 
loSopt. 1885 
30 Sept. 1886 
19 Sept. 1887 

6 Sept. 1888 

26 Sept. 1889 
15 Sept. 1890 

3 Oct. 1891 
22 Sept. 1892 
11 Sept. 1893 

1 Oct. 1894 
19 Sept. 1895 
8 Sept. 1896 

27 Sept. 1897 
17 Sept. 1898 

5 Sept. 1899 
24 Sept. 1900 
14 Sept. 1901 


1 09 

^11 


Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Tue.s. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sal. 

Thur. 

Thur, 

Mon. 


5739 

40 

41 

42 

43 

I 44 | 
45 
.46 

•§47 

^48 

>9 

050 
i *^51 
! 52 

; 53 

54 

55 
5 f> 
57 


CommenoMiwnt 

(tM of TitiiX 


IHy*. 


Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 


2 Oct. 1902 

22 Sept. 1903 
10 Sept. 1904 
3 oS«^t.tw 
30 iept. 1906 

9 Sept. 1907 
26 Sept. 1908 
16 Sq>t. 1909 
4 Oct. 1910 

23 Sept. 1911 


m 


! Ill 


3 Oct. 1940 
22 Sept. 1941 
12 Sept. 1942 
30 Sept. 1943 
18 Sept. 1944 

8 Sept, 1945 
26 Sept. 1946 

15 Sept. 1947 

4 Oct. 1940 
24 Sept. 1949 
12 Sept. 1950 

I Oct. 1951 
20 Sept. 1952 
lo Sept. 1953 
28 Sept. 1954 
17 Sept. 1955 

6 Sept. 195^ 

26 Sept. 1957 
15 Sept. 1958 

3 Oct. 1959 

22 Sept. 19^ 
Sept. 1961 I 

2^ Sept. 1962 ' 

19 Sept. 1963 

7 Sept. 19^ 

27 Sept. 1965 
15 Sept. 1966 

5 Oct. 196? 

23 Sept. 1968 
13 Sept. 1969 

I Oct. 1970 

20 Sept. 1971 
9 Si^t, 1972 

27 Sept. 1973 
17 Sept. 1974 

6 Sept. 1975 
25 Sept. 1970 
13 Sept. 1977 


355 

m 

354 

m 

355 

% 

355 

353 

355 

304 


Mon. « 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Sat. 


: 5758 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

• ^5 
^66 
^67 
^68 
o 69 

'^70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


2 Oct. 1978 i 
22 Sept. 1979 

11 Sept. 1989 
29 Sept. 1981 I ' 
18 Sept. 1982 

8 Sept. 1983 

27 Sept. 1984 
16 Sept. 19851 

4 Oct. 1986 

24 Sept. 1987 

12 Sept. 1988 
30 Sept. 1989 
20 Sept 1999 

9 Sept 1991 

28 Sept. 1992 II 
16 Sept 199311 

i 6 Sept X994I 

25 Sept 1995 
14 Sept. 199 ^> 


355 






354 

355 
3^5 

353 

354 

385 

III 

354 

III 

354 

355 

385 

354 

III 

in 


Conimonoen^ 

(utorTM). 


Tues, I23 Sept^ 20*5 
Sat ia,Sept.aoa6 
Sat 2 Oct. 2027 
Thur. 21 Sept 2oa8 
Mon. 10 Sept, aoap 
Sat. 28 Sept 2030 
Thur. 18 Sept 3031 
6 Sept. 2032 
24 Sept. 2033 
i 4 8 »iit.ao 34 | 

0351 


4 Oct. ao35 
32 Sept. 2030 
. |io Sep|, 303 J 


.5777 

>381 

1^82 

i o 83 

' ^^84 
85 


353 

354 

385 

355 
353 
3 ^ 

in 

355 


Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Tvies. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sal. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Tlmr. 

Tliur, 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Tuea. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 


2 Oct 199 
21 Sept 199I 
1 1 Sept. 1990 
30 Sept. 2000 

18 Sept 2001 
7 Sept. 2002 

27 Sept. 2003 

16 Sept. 2004 1 
4 Oct 2005 1 

23 Sept 2006 

1 3 Sept. 2007 
30 Sept, 2008 

19 Sept. 2009 

9 Sept. 2010 

29 Sept. 2011 

17 Sept. 2012 
5 Sept. 2013 

25 Sept 20x4 

14 Sept. 2015 

3 Oct. 2016 
21 Sept 2017 

10 Sept. 2018 

30 Sept. 2019 
19 Sept. 2020 

7 Sept 2021 

26 Sept. 2032 
16 Sept 2023 

3 Oct. 2024 


355 

384 


355 


in 


Thur 
Mon. 

Thur. - - 

Thur. 30 Sept. 203 
Mon, I19 Sept 2039 
1 Sat. 1 8 Sept. 2049 
I Thur. 126 Sept ao 4 » 
Mon. 1 5 Sept 2042 
Mon. 1 5 Oct. 2^ 
Thur. |12 Sept, 

Tuea. I12 Sept 2045 
Mon. I 1 Oct. 2046 
Sat 21 Sept 2047 
Tiifts. 8 Sept. 2046 
27 Sept. 2049 
17 Sept. 2050 
7 Sept 2051 
24 Sept. 2^ 
13 Sept 2033 


Sat. 

Thur.l 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

^ur. 

Tues. 


3 Oct 2054 
2$ Sept. 2035 
II Sept >050 
29 Sept. 2057 

19 Sept 2058 
8 Sept. 2039 

25 Sept. ao6o 
i5Sept 2o6r 
I 5 Oct 2062 
24 Sept. 2063 
IX Sept 99^4 
I Oct, 2063 

20 Sept. ao66 
10 Sept. 2067 
27 Sept. 2068 
16 Sept. 2069 

6 Sept 2079 
24.Sept. 2071 
13 Sept. 207a 


Mahcmmdan Calendar.-Jha 

lleeira used in Turkey, Persia, Arabia, &C., is dated from the tirst 
of the month preceding the flight of j^^^ced 

Medina, i.e. Thursday the 15* of J'l’y 

on the dav following. The years of the H^ra are purely luna^ 
and always consist of twelve lunar months, conuneaia^ 
tlie approximate new moon, without any intercalation to krep 

Wn.%ich divided by « gives *9^ 

12 houw 44 min., as the tjmd of a mewi tuition, Md t to^w 

from the astronomical mean lunatiOT 

This small error will only amount to a day in aoQUt 2400 

years. 9 

quotot wll U- the ; irthis l«t ho 0 i«l» 0 f the 

^ rs .J » 16 7(8 2|?W to, the yearl* tatwealanr 

denote the number of the Mahommedan yoa^, and 
„ / iiy+j 4 \ 

• ^ J'’ 

1 the year is intercalary JK < xx. 
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Also the number of intercalary yearn from the year i up to the 
year Y incJuaivcss^^-^ ^^j^; and the same up to the year 

\ 30 Jw * 

To find the day of the week (on which any ytar of the Hegira 
begins* we observe that the year i began on a Friday, and fliat 
after every common year of 3^ days, or 50 weeks and 4 days* the 
day of the week must, necessarily become postponed 4 days, besides 
the additfonal day of each intercalary year, 


Hence if wsn 
indicate Sun. 


2 3 

' 4 

5 

6 

Mon. Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frid. 


Sat. 


the day of the week on which the year Y commences will be 

(rejecting sevens). 

■■ ' ■ y + 3\ 


So that 


•I'” '“i" 


«;=6( 


^ (rejecting sevens), 


\ 7 /' "V 30 /*■ 

the values of which obviously circulate in a period of 7 times 30 or 
a 10 years. 

Let C denote the number of completed cycles, and y the year of 
the cycle ; then F = 30 C + y, and 

“'= 5( 7 ), + '^(7), + 3^ ” •- ) , (rejecting sevens). 

From this formula the following table lias been constructed : — 

Table VIII. 


970224 

1362 

19110448 

5821*4 

2910672 

970224 

1321*445088 

621.5774 

X943.0225 

365 

1125 

1350 

f >75 


8.2123 


Year of the 

Number of the Period of Seven Cycles = 




Wf 











. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

f 0 

’ 8 



Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

1 

9 

»7 

25 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tucs. 

Sun. 

*3 

•10 

•18 

•26 

Tucb. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

3 

II 

19 


Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tiles. 

4 

12 

20 

28 

Thur. 

Tucs. 

Sun. 

Fnd. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat. 


•13 

•21 

•29 

Mon. 

Sal. 

Thur. 

Tues, 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

1 

X4 

22 

30 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues, 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

•7 


23 


Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat. ! 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun, 

Frid. 

1 

*16 

♦24 


Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. i 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 


Thus the date is the 8th day, or tlie 8th of January, of the year 1943. 

To find, as a test, the accurate day of the week, the proposed year 
of the Hegira, divided by 30, gives 45 cycles, and remainder 12, the 
year of the current cycle. 

Also 45, divided by 7, leaves a remainder 3 for the number of the 
period. 

Therefore, referring to 3 at the top of the table, and 12 on the left, 
the required day is Friday. 

The tables, page 571. show that 8th January 1943 is a Friday, 
therefore the date is exact. 

For any other date of the Mahommedan year it is only requisite to 
know the names of the consecutive months, and the number of days 
in each ; these arc — 

30 I 

29 

30 

29 i 

30 \ 


Shaaban 29 

Ramad&n . . . .30 

Shawall (Shawwftl) . . zq 

Dulkaadn (Dhu'l Qa'da) 30 

Dulheggta (Dhu'l 9 ij|a) 29 ) 
and in intercalary I 
years 30 j 


Muharram 
Saphar 
Rabia I. . 

Rabia II. . 

Jom.ida I. 
lomada IL 29 | 

Rajab . 30 | 

The ninth month, Ramad&n, is the month 
of Abstinence observed by the Moslems. 

The Moslem calendar may evidently 
be c^ied on indefinitely by successive 
addition, observing only to ilow for the 
additional day that occurs in the bissextile 
and intercalary years ; but for any remote 
. date the computation according to the pre- 

To find from this table the day of the week on which any | ceding rules will be most efficient, and such computation may 
..r ti ^1 . L 1 Ml be usefully employed as a check on the accuracy of any con- 

siderable extension of the calendar by induction alone. 

The following table, taken from Woolhouse's Measures, 
Weights and Moneys of all Nations, shows the dates of com- 

m.ted«r win be the Number of the'^; whfch-beiiig"fo7nd at | to 7 

AU- AW. A_wi ^ .A left hand, the ' ™ ^^rd to the 49th cycle inclusive, which form the whole 


year of the Hegira Qoqjmcnoes, the rule to be observed will lie 
as follows 

Bule , — Divide the year of the Hegira by 30 ; the quotient is the 
number of cycles, and the remainder is the year of the current 
cycle. Next divide the number of cycles by 7, and the second re 


the top of the table, and the year of the cycle on 
reuuired day of the week is immediately shown. 

The intercalary years of the cycle are distinguished by an asterisk. 
For the computation of the Christian date, the ratio of a mean 
year of the Hegira to a solar year is 


SWtt., 

Mean solar year 365.2422 


; 0.970224. 


The year 1 b^an 16 July 622, Old Style, or ig July 622, according to 
the New or Gregorian style. Now the day of the year answering 
to the 19th of July is aoo, which, incarts of the solar year, is a. 54;^, 
and the number of years elapsedeV * i. Therefore, as the inter- 
calary days are distributed with considerable regularity in boffi 
calendars, the date of commencement of the year Y expressed in 
Gregorian years is 

0.970224 {Y - 1) + 621.5476, 
or 0.970124 Y + 621.5774. 

This formula gives the following rule for calculating the date of the 
comme^eiMnt any yewu: of the Hegira, according to the Gregorian I 

^ 970234 by the yW of M H^ira, cut off six 

dechnlfc from the product, and add 621.5774, The sum will be 
the yearof the Christian era, and the dav of the year will be found 
bvj^ultiplylfif the decimal figures by 365. 

’^Tlie mult may sometimes differ a day fram the tnith, as the 
intercalary days do not occur simultaneously ; but as the day of the 
week can always be aocuratelv obtained from the foregoing table, 
the result can be readily adjusted. 

the ^te on which the ye^ 1362 of the 


of tbc seventh period of seven cycles. Throughout the next 
period of seven ^cles, and all other like periods, the days of the 
week will recur in exactly the same order. AU the tables of this 
kind previously published, which extend beyond the year 1900 
of the Christian era, are erroneous, not excepting the celebrated 
French work, UArt de verifier Us dates, so justly regarded as 
the greatest authority in chronological matters. The errors 
have probably arisen from a continued excess of 10 in the 
discrimination of the intercalary years. 

Table IX. —Mahommedan Years. 


43rd Cycle. 


Year of 
Hegira. 

Commencement 
(ibt of Muharram). 

Yeat of 
Heghra. 

Comraencement 
(tW of Muharram). 

1261 

Frid. 

10 

Jan. 

«*45 

1273 * 

Mon. 

I Sept. 

1856 

1262* 

Tucs. 

30 

Dec, 

1845 

1274 

Sat. 

22 Aug. 

1857 

1263 

Sun. 

20 

Dec. 

1846 

1273 

Wed. 

1 1 Aug. 

1838 

1264 

Thur. 

9 

Dec. 

1847 

1276* 

Sun, 

31 

fuly 

1859 

1265* 

Mon. 

27 

Nov. 

1848 

1277* 

Frid. 

20 

[uly 

x86o 

1266 

Sat. 

17 

Nov. 

1849 

1278* 

Tues. 

9 

[uly 

1861 

1267* 

1268 

Wed. 

Mon. 

6 

27 

Nov. 

Oct. 

1850 

1851 

1379 

1380 

Thur. 

29, 

*8 

[une 

[une 

1B62 

1863 

1269 

Frid. 

15 

Oct. 

1852 

I 38 i* 

Mon. 

6l 

une 

1864 

1270* 

Tucs. 

4 

Oct. 

*853 

1282 

Sat. 

27 ] 

day 

1865 

1271 

Sun. 

24 

Sept. 

1854 

1283 

Wed. 

z6 May 

1866, 

1372 

Thur. 

X 3 

Sept. 

*855 

X284* 

Sun. 

5 May 

1867 



CALENDAR 




43]^ Cycle — coniinMed^ 


Ycftrof 
Hegira. ' 


1285 

1286* 

1287 

1288 
1289* 
1290 


r29z 

1292* 

1293 

1294 
1295* 
1296 
1297* 

1298 

1299 
1300* 

1301 

1302 

1303* 

1304 

1305 

1306* 
1307 
1 308* 

1309 

1310 

1311* 

1312 

1313^ 

1314* 

1315 

i i316* 

'SS 

1319* 


1320 


C Um g an c e ment 
(wt of MtthartamX 


Frid. 

Tuet. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 


24Jl^ril 1868 
13 April 1869 
3^ril 1870 
23 Mar. 1871 
I X Mar. 187a 
• I Mar. 1873 


44th Cycle 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid, 


Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed: 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Tliur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 


18 Feb. 1874 
7 Feb. 1875 

28 Tan. 1870 
tbjan. 1877 
5 Jan. 1878 
26 Dec. 1878 
15 Dec. 1879 
4 Dec. 1880 
23 Nov. 1881 
la Nov. 1882 
a Nov. 1883 
21 Oct. 1884 
10 Oct. 2885 
30 Sept. 1880 

19 Sept. 1887 
7 Sept. x888 

28 Aug. 1889 
17 Aug. 1890 
7 Aug. 1891 
' luly 1892 
uly 1S93 
uly 1894 
june 1895 
une 1896 
unc 1897 

lay 1898 

12 May 1899 
I May X900 

20 April 1901 
10 April 1902 


45th Cycle. 


I *321 
1322* 
1323 
I 1324 

1325 

1326 

1327* 

1328 

1329 
*330* 
*33* 
1332^ 
1333* 
1334 

*339 

*340^ 

*34** 

*342 

*343^ 

*344* 

*343 

1346* 

1347 

*34& 

1349* 

1330 


*35*^ 

1352* 

*333 

*354 

*333* 

1356. 

*357* 

*358 

id^ 


Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wod. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 


30 Mar. 1903 

18 Mar. 1904 

8 Mar. 1905 

25 Feb. 1906 

14 Feb. X907 
4 Feb. 1908 

23 Jan, 1909 

13 Jan. 19*0 
2 JM. 19** 

22 Dec. 19x1 
XX Dec. 1912 
30 Nov. 1913 

19 Nov. 19x4 

9 Nov. 2915 

28 Oct. 1916 
17 Oct. 1917 

7 Oct. 2918 

26 Sept. 2919 

15 Sept. 1920 
4 Sept. 1921 

24 Aug. 1922 

14 Aug. 1923 
2 Aug. 1924 

luly 1925 
[uly 1920 
fuly 2927 
iune 1928 
[une 1929 

toy *930 

29 May 1932 


46th Cycle. 


46tb 

Year of { ^ CosuneiMfiiieM 

ttagira.ei of Mofluifun). 


Sat. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Ttm> 

Suit« 

Th^c. 

Tues. 

Sat 

Wed. 

Mon. 


*93* 

26 April 1933 
16 April 1934 
5 April 1935 
24 mr* 2936 
24 Mar. 1937 

3 Mar. ’1938 
*2 Feb. 1939 
10 Feb. 1940 
29 


29JA1*' 294* 
29 Jan. 1942 


X3to 

*363* 

*364 

:is- 

1369 

*370 

*37** 

*372 

*373^ 

*374* 

*377 

137ft 

1379* 

1300 


1381 

1382* 

1383 

1384 
1385* 

1386 

'S 

1389 

1390* 

1391 

1392 
*393* 
*394 

1^92- 

*399 

1400 

I40I* 

1402 

1403^ 

1404* 

1407 

2408 

2409* 

1420 


41X 

412* 

4*3 

4*4^ 

til 

Hao* 

42* 

:422 

423* 

424 

429 

439^ 

43** 

43a 

itii* 

*439* 

2449 


Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Tues, 

Sun. 


8 J^. 
aS Dec. 
17 Dec. 
6 Dec. 
as Nov. 
15 Nov. 
3 Nov, 
24 Oct. 
13 Oct 
aOct 
ax Sept. 
10 Sept 
39 Aug. 
20 Aug. 
8 Aug. 


I? 

uly 

une 


*943 

*943 

*944 

*945 

1949 

*947 

194ft 

*949 

1959 

195* 

*932 

1953 

*954 

*955 

1956 

*957 

195ft 

2959 

2900 


47th Cycle, 

Thur. 

Mon, 

Sat. 


Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon, 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid. 


15 Tune 
4 June 

as May 

13 May 
a May 

aa April 

11 April 
31 Mar. 
aoMar. 

9 Mar. 
27 Feb. 

16 Feb. 
4 Feb. 

25 Jau. 

14 Tan. 

3 Jan. 
23 Dec. 

12 Dec. 
a Dec. 

21 Nov. 
9 Nov. 
30 Oct, 
T9 Oct 
8 Oct 
27 Sept. 
16 Sept. 
6 Sept 

26 Aug. 
14 Aug. 

4 Aug. 


48th Cycle. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Frid, 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed, 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat 
Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 
Tues. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Wed. 



29 May 
gMay 

28 Ap^ 
27 April 

6 April 

26 liter. 
15 Mar. 

sMar. 
aa Feb. 
10 Feb. 
3* J2n. 
20 Jan. 
10 Ju. 

29 Dec. 
rd Dec. 

8Dec. 

27 Nov. 
IS Nov. 

5 Nov, 
as Oct 
15 Oct 
3 Oct 
22 Sept, 
la Sept 


1^* 

1^2 

1963 

1964 
2963 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 
2970 
197* 
2972 
*973 
*974 
*975 

1976 

1976 

1977 

1978 
2979 
1980 
2981 
198a 
*983 
1984 
2985 


2988 

2989 


2990 

199* 

2992 

2993 

1994 

2993 

1996 

1997 
199ft 

*999 

2000 

2002 

2002 

2003 


2005 

SOO6 


2 < 

2008 

2009 

2010 
2011 
2012 
2023 
2014 
201s 
2016 

2027 

20X8 


49tliCyde. 


y«Mor 

Heginu 


*44*, 

*442* 

*443 


*445* 

1445 

*447* 

*44ft 

*449^ 

1430* 

*45* 

145a 

*433* 

*434 

*455 


(tot orririnmuaX 


You of 
Hofba 


Sun. . 
Thur. 
Tues. 
Sat 
Wed. 
Mon. 
Frid. 
Wed. 
Sun. 
Thur. 
Tues, 
Sat. 
Wed. 
Mon. 
Frid. 


I Sept 3029 
20 Aug. 2020 
to Aug. toai 
*nly 2022 
tdy 2023 
uly 2024 
une 2025 
une 2026 
_ une 2027 
25 May 2028 
IS May 2029 
4 May 2030 
23 April 2032 
12 April 203a 
z April 2033 


Mas* 

*459 

14W 

1462* 

1462 

IS* 

146ft 

*479 


(SfSiSSSSSsiv * 


Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Frid. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Thur.. 

Tues. 

Sat 

Wed. 

Mon. 


aSFbb. 

17 Feb. 

4 Feb. .20:, 
26 Ian. 2039 
26 Inn. 2046 
Alim. eo4Jt 
i^Deo. eiHt 
>24 Dec. 2049 
sDec. ionn 

22K0V. M44 
tiKov. 2044 
32 Oct 2n4fi 
aft , Oct. 2047 


Tablb }i.--Pfincipal D«yt of Ito CelriMlfr. 

Tiari t, New Year, Feast of Trumpets. 

„ 3.* Fast of Guedidiah. 

H 10. Past of Expiation. 

,, 25. Feast of Tabernacles. 

„ 21, LastDayoftheFoativtl 

t, 22, Feast of the Bth Day . 

.. 23, Rejoicing of the Law. 

Kislev 25, Dedication of the Temple. 

Tebet 10, Feat, Siege oFJerusalem. 

Adar 2 3.* Fast of Esther, /In embolismic 
24, Purim, Vyears. Vender. 

Nisan 23, Passover. 

Sivan 6. Pentecost. 

Tamux 17,^ Fast. Taking of Jerusalem. 

Ab 9,* Fast, Destruction of the Temple. ^ 
Tablb XI.— Pr»«cT>o/ Days 0/ ike Mahommedan Celftuter. 
Muharram i. New Year. 

„ 10, Ashura. 

Rabial 12, Birth of Mahomet 
Jornada I. 20, Taking of Constantinople. 

Rajab 15, Day of Victory. 

„ 20, Exaltation of Mahomet 

Shaaban 25, Borak'sNigbt 
Shawall x, 2, 3 Kutahuk Bairam. 

Dulheggia xo, Qurban Bairam. 

Table XII.— Eras, and Periods. 


Nome. 


Grecian Mun- 
dane era . . 
Civil era of Con- 
stantinople 
Alexandrian 
era . • . 

Ecclesiastical 
era of An- 
tioch . . . 

Julian Period . 
Mundane era . 
Jewish Mun- 
dane era . . , 

Era of Abraham] 
Era of the 
Olympiads 
Roman era . 

Era of Nabo- 
nassar . 

Metonic Cycle . 
Grecian or Syro- 
Macedonian 
era . . 
Tyrian era . 


Chrudan Dst« of 


I Sep. 5598 B.c. 
I Sep. 5508 
[29 Aug. 5502 1. 

1 Sep. 5499 „ 

2 Jan. 47*3 .. 
Oct 4008 M 

Oct. 3761 „ 

1 Oct. 20x5 „ 

2 July 776 ., 
24 April 753 « 

26 Feb. 747 M 
*5J«*y 43a .. 

, I Sep. *3x2 „ 
29 Oct. 225 ., 


Noma. 


Sidoniairete 
Caesarean ex 
of Antioch 
JuUan year 
Spanish era 
Actianera 
Augustan era . , 
Vulgar Chris-j 
tianera . . 

Destruction of 
Jerusalem , 
Era of Macca- 
tees . . . 

Era of Diocle- 
tian • * 

Era of Ascen- 
sion . . • 

Era of the Ar 
menians . . 

Mahommedan 
era of the 

Yesdegird 


OtflstisAOsioaf 


qct xtoa.c. 

X Sep. 48 M 
2 lad. 4 i .. 

, X Tan. 3I 
X lu. 39 M 
|x4Feb. 27 >. 

1 Jan. t A.0 

xS^ 69 o 

a4Nov. x66 „ 

i7 8eptt«4 .0 

13 Nov. 295 

7 July 55 * <• 

id July 622 M 
2612112632 i 4 . 


ISTtteTRwlutionary Calendar see Feikch RpotVftoa 

(Rome, 1603)! L’Art it vlnfitr It* **** *g * f[ 

WU.! TntM it la tjMn jH iit ealtniriir. gy M. J pw tf fPMto 
1816): Delambn, TraiU it A. 

tome iU. : HUMrt Ht I'attrommtt madrmj\ -m Slg efii _*•<*•"*• 
ptrfaMit, at perpnua co»ttnmM Ctim Mmmiil utaiUn m 


OfeviMt iferraetne, uc y 

Stylo um novo gaeia vetere.pdo cuncH$ CMvtlmHd 
6*r., anc tote Pau l o Tittel ((^ttiygy; 1816) ; F p*a 

iTSatuiBay, ttt^ 

* If Saturday, subsittute Tbb 




if004 


CALENDER*— CALGA’RY 




if iU ( 1869 ),* 

ft <$orruption of the latinized fonn of the Gr. levAivo^s, a 

wlmdwLftinachiiieconswtmgoftwoi* orcylmdm 

in dcee contact with each other, and often heated, throug^i 
which are passed cotton, calico and other fabrics, for the purpose 
rf having a finished smooth surface given to them ; the process 
flattens the fibres, removes inequaUties, and also gives a glaze 
to the surface. It is similarly employed in paper manufarture 
(f ».). (3) (From the Arabic q(Aandai^\ an order of derviriies, 
who separated frtm the Baktashite order in the 14th century ; 
thw were vowed to peipetual travelling. Other forms of the 
name by which they are knoefn are Kalenderis, Kalenderites, 
and Qalandarites (see Dirvisr). 

fl Afjnm , QtrmTU8.rinnuS, Roman general. ^ tribune 
of the people in 61 b.c., he was chiefly instrumental in securing 
ffia .acquittal of the notoriws Publius Oodius when charged 
witii having profaned the mysteries of Bona Dea (Cicero, Ad. Att. 
i, 16). In 59 Calenus was praetor, and brought forward a law 
that the senators, knights, and tribuni aerarii, who composed 
the judices, should vote separately, so that it might be known 
how they gave their votes (Dio Cassius xxxviii. 8). He fought 
in Gaul (51) and Spain (49) under Caesar, who, after he Imd 
««ssed over to Greece (48), sent Calenus from Epirus to bring 
over the rest of the.troops from Italy. On the passage to Italy, 
most of the ships were captured by Bibuli^ and Calenus himself 
escaped with difficulty. In 47 he was raised to the consulship 
throum the influence of Caesar. After the death of the dictator, 
he j^ed Antony, whose legions he afterwards commanded in 
the north of Italy. He died m 41, while stationed with his army 
at the foot of the Alps, just as he was on the point of marching 
Bsainst Octavianus. 

Caesar, B.G. viil. 39 ; B.C. 1 87, iU. a6 ; Oc. PhiUfpicae, vifl. 4. 
JIAUPIVO, 4 SBR 0010 (i 435 -i 5 “)» ^ta^ lewcographer, 
bom at Bers^o in 1435, was descended of an old family of 
Calepk), whence he took his name. Becoming an Augustinian 
mo^, he devoted his whole life to the composition of a polyglott 
dictionary, first printed at Reg^ in 1503. This gigantic work 
was afterwards augmented by Passerat and others. The most 
complete edition, f^Kbhed at Basel in 1590; comprises no fewer 
than eleven hu^ages. The best edition is that published at 
Padua in seven mnguages in 177a. Cakpino died blind in 1511. 

OAUn (mod. CiSpf), an ancient city of Campania, bdmimng 
originally to the Aurunci, on the Via Latina, 8 m. N.N.W. of 
oSlinum. It was taken by the Romans in 335 b.c., and, a 
colony with Latin rights of ajoo citizens having been established 
there, it was for a long time At centre of the Roman dominion in 
Campania, and the seat of the quaestor for southern Italy even 
down to the days of Tadtus.^ It was an important base in the 
war against Hawibal, and at last refused further contributions 
for the war. Before 184 more settiers were sent them. Affor 
the Social War it became a mmieipimn. The fertility of its 
territory and its manufacture of Wack glazed pottery, which was 
even exported to Etruria,made it prosperous. At the end of the 
3rd century it appears as a colony, and in the 5th century it 
became an ei^scml see, which (jointly with Teano since 1818) 
it still is, though it is now a mere villrge. The cathedral, of the 
xjth century# has a carved portal and three apses decorated 
sAtiisnudlaiehes and pilasters, and containsafine pu^t and 
episcopal ^thrtee in marble moiaic. it are two grottos 
I ta tiwi#effod after ,535 belong atuMi^s silver and bfonae coins 


which have been used for Christian worship and cont#n frescoM 
of the ilth and nth centuries (E. Bertaux, VAri dans Vltalte 
miridionqie (Pftrt% 1904), i. 244, &c.). I^iptions name six 
gates of the town : and there are consi^iible remains of anti- 
quity, especially of an amphitheatre and theatre, of a supposed 
temple, and other edifices. A numto of tombs belonging to the 
Roman necropolis were discovered in 1883. ♦ 

See C. Hfifsen in Pauly-Wissowa, ReShneydopddis, iii. 135* 
(Stotteart, 1899)* (T* As.) 

CALF, (i) (A word common in various forms to Teutonic 
languages, of. German Kalb, and Dutch kdf), the young of the 
famfiy of Bovidae, and pairicularly of the domestic cow, also of 
the elephant, and of marine mammals, as the whale and seal. 
The word is applied to a small island close to a larger one, like a 
dose to its mother^s side, as in the ** Calf of Man,’* and to 
a mass of ice detached from an iceberg. (2) (Of unkaown 
origin, possibly connected with the Celtic ^pa, a 1 »), the fleshy 
hinder part of the to, between the knee and the ankle. 

CAUf, GOLraM, a molten image made by the Israelites 
when Moses had ascended the IfiMmt of Yahweh to receive the 
Law (Ex. xxxii.). Alarmed at Us lengthy absence the people 
clamoured for ’’ gods ” to lead them, and at the instigation of 
Aaron, they brought their jewelry and made the calf out of it. 
This was celebrated by a sacred festival, and it was only through 
the intervention of Moses that the people were saved from the 
wrath of Yahweh (cp. Deut. be. sqq.). Nevertheless 3000 of 
them fell at the hwds of twites who, in answer to the 
summons of Moses, declared themselves on the side of Yahweh. 
The origm of this particular form of worship can scarcely be 
sought m Egypt ; the Apis which was wonhipped there was a 
live bull, and image-worship was common among the Canaanites 
in connexion with the cult of Baal and Astarte (qq^.). In early 
Israel it was considered natural to worship Yahweh by means 
of images (cp. the story of Gideon, Jodg. viii. 34 sqq.), and even 
to Moses himself was attributed the bronze-serpent whose cult 
at Jerusalem was destroyed in the time of Hezekiah (3 Kings 
xviu. 4, Num. xxi. 4-9). The condemnation which later writers, 
particularly those imbued with the spirit of the Deuteronomic 
reformation, pass upon all image-worship, is in harmony with 
the judgment upon Jeroboam for his innovations at Bethel and 
Dan (i Kings xii. 38 sqq., xvi. 36, &c.). But neither Elij^ nor 
Eliriia raised a voice a^inst the cult; then, as later, in the 
time of Amos, it was nominaUy Yahweh-worship, and Hosea is 
the first to regard it as the fundamental cause of Israel’s misery. 

See further, W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. 175 sqq. ; 
Kennedy, Hastings* Diet. Bib, i. 343 : and Hebrew keligxon. 

(S. A. C.) 

CALGARY, the oldest dty in the province of Alberta. Pop. 
(1901) 4091 ; (1907) 31 , 113 . It is situated in 114® 15' W., and 
51® 44' N., on the Bow river, which flows with its crystal waters 
from the pass in the Rodey Mountains, by which the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific railway crosses the Rocky Mountains. 
The pass proper— Kananaskis— penetrates the mountains 
beginning 40 m. west of Calgary, and the well-known watering- 
place, Be^, lies 8x m. west of it, in the Omadian national park. 
The streets are wide and laid out on a rectangular system. The 
buildings are largely of stone, the building stone used being the 
brown Laramie sandstone found in the valley of the Bow river 
in the neighbourhood of the city. Calory is an important 
point on At Canadian Pacific railway, whto has a general super- 
mtendent resident here. It is an important centre of wholesale 
d^ers, and also df industiial establishments. Calgary is near 
the site of Fort La Jonqufore founded by the French in 1753. 
Old Bow fort was a trading post for many years though now 
in ruins. The present city was creato by At building of the 
Canadian Pacific railway about 1883. 









